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has  made  any  logical  explanation.  Probably  it  is 
feared  by  the  prosecution  that  if  sentence  were 
passed  upon  Schmitz  and  if  he  should  appeal  from 
it,  there  might  arise  a  situation  under  which  he 
could  regain  his  freedom  by  giving  bail.  The  pos- 
sibility of  this  procedure  is  denied  by  some  legal 
authorities,  but  the  point  seems  not  to  rest  upon  a 
fixed  rule.  Schmitz,  though  "convicted"  by  a  jury, 
but  out  of  jail  on  bail  pending  appeal,  might  be  able 
through  some  twist  of  the  law  to  regain  and  retain 
the  official  authority  which  it  is  the  special  aim  of 
the  prosecution  to  deny  him.  A  main  purpose  just 
now  is  to  secure  the  official  incapacitation  of  Schmitz 
to  this  end,  namely,  that  the  prosecution"s  general 
scheme  of  reorganizing  the  city  government  in  all 
its  departments  may  be  carried  through.  Be  the 
reason  what  it  may,  the  prosecution  did  not  desire 
the  sentencing  of  Schmitz  on  the  day  originally 
fixed,  so  the  matter  has  now  gone  over  with  the 
whispered  suggestion  that  there  may  be  still  fur- 
ther postponement ;  and  this  last  suggestion  finds  a 
possible  confirmation  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Heney  has 
taken  the  week  off  as  a  sort  of  vacation  period  and 
has  gone  to  the  Southern  counties  for  a  change  of 
air  and  scene.  All  important  graft  matters,  includ- 
ing the  trial  of  Mr.  Glass,  which  had  been  set  for 
this  week,  are  therefore  at  a  standstill. 


Events  and  Reflections. 

Whether  it  be  regarded  in  connection  with  the 
strikes,  the  graft  procedure,  or  the  general  move- 
ment of  events,  this  has  been  a  dull  week  in  San 
Francisco.  Perhaps  the  incident  of  most  value  as 
related  to  the  development  of  the  general  situation 
was  the  postponement  of  sentence  in  the  case  of 
Mayor  Schmitz.  The  conviction  by  verdict  of  jury- 
was  more  than  two  weeks  ago  and  a  day  was  fixed 
by  Judge  Dunne  for  pronouncement  of  formal  sen- 
tence. When  the  day  came  at  the  end  of  last  week 
there  was  an  unexplained  postponement  upon  the 
initiative '  of  the  prosecution  until  Monday  next, 
8th  inst.  Whyfore,  nobody  has  explained  in  a 
satisfactory  way,  though  there  have  been  several 
attempts  to  do  so.  The  common  belief  is  hat  this 
postponement  is  somehow  connected  with  the  in- 
ability of  the  prosecution  to  hit  upon  a  mai 
acting  mayor,  though  just  how  or  why  the  one  in- 
cident should  be  connected  with  the  othc 


The  selection  of  a  successor  to  the  mayoralty 
seems  no  nearer  settled  than  it  was  a  week  ago.  Be- 
yond a  question  the  original  plan  was  to  give  the 
place  to  ex-Mayor  Phelan,  who  is  Mr.  Spreckels's 
side  partner  in  the  financial  phase  of  the  prosecuting 
movement  and  his  acknowledged  partner  in  the 
street-car  enterprise  which  preceded  the  disaster. 
Phelan  would  probably  like  the  office.  He  has  been 
mayor  before  and  is  familiar  with  the  work,  having 
gained  some  distinction  in  it.  He  likes  public  life, 
likes  authority,  likes  the  atmosphere  of  officialism. 
Something  must  be  credited,  too,  to  Disraeli's  dic- 
tum that  no  Irishman  ever  declines  a  public 
office.  The  manifest  objection  to  Phelan  is  this, ' 
namely,  that  his  placement  in  the  mayoralty 
by  the  arbitrary  will  of  Mr.  Spreckels,  after  having 
declined  the  counsels  of  the  commercial  organiza- 
tions of  the  city,  would  be  to  confirm  in  a  multitude 
of  minds  allegations  freely  made  as  to  the  motive 
and  aim  of  this  whole  business.  To  a  mind  consti- 
tuted like  that  of  Mr.  Spreckels  this  point  would 
probably  have  little  weight,  if  there  were  not  other 
considerations.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Phelan 
is  an  object  of  deadly  hatred  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
William  Bardolph  Hearst,  that  Mr.  Hearst  through 
his  Examiner  is  cordially  supporting  the  prosecu- 
tion, and,  further,  that  Mr.  Hearst's  man,  Langdon, 
is  the  prosecuting  attorney.  Hearst  and  the  Ex- 
aminer presumably  would  not  like  to  see  Phelan 
mayor  of  San  Francisco,  and  since  the  Examiner 
is  the  official  hornblower  of  the  whole  business, 
probably  Mr.  Phelan  will  not  be  mayor.  Other 
names  have  been  called  but  none  have  been  chosen. 
Mr.  Brandenstein  would  be  satisfactory  excepting 
for  the  fact  that  if  nominally  mayor  he  would  want 
to  be  really  mayor,  which  would  be  embarrassing. 
What  is  really  wanted  is  a  man  sufficiently  re- 
spectable and  imposing  to  satisfy  the  public  and 
sufficiently  subservient  to  leave  the  game  in  Mr. 
Spreckels's  hands.  It  appears  that  we  are  never  to 
get  over  the  idea  that  the  real  function  of  the  mayor 
of  San  Francisco  is  to  look  as  handsome  as  he  can  , 
and  to  do  what  he  is  told  by  somebody  careless 
about  the  names  of  things  but  with  a  fixed  respect 
for  the  realities  of  power. 


justifies  his  cordial  and  even  suggestive  counsels 
to  the  brick-throwing  car-strikers;  (2)  his  consent 
that  the  "good  dogs"  should  put  the  screws  upon 
the  Ceary  Street  Company  in  an  attempt  to  force 
it  to  comply  with  strike  demands;  (3)  his  consent 
to  practical  confiscation  of  that  company's  informal 
but  clearly  defined  rights  in  Geary  Street;  (4)  his 
consent  to  the  outrageous  appropriation  of  $720,000 
out  of  the  municipal  funds  for  an  unnecessary  mu- 
nicipal road  on  Geary  Street.  These  are  awkward 
questions,  and  the  insistence  with  which  they  are 
urged,  no  doubt,  makes  it  easy  for  Mr.  Spreckels 
to  understand  Mr.  Nicholas  Romanoff's  objection 
to  the  Douma  and  all  that  sort  of  impertinence.  Mr. 
Spreckels  makes  no  public  explanations.  Reticence 
(an  example  which  we  commend  to  Mr.  Heney) 
is  one  of  his  strong  points — especially  since  that 
unfortunate  pronunciamento  in  denunciation  of  Mr. 
Calhoun  and  in  encouragement  of  the  brick-throw- 
ers. There  are,  however,  evidences  that  Mr. 
Spreckels  has  unbosomed  himself  to  his  private 
friends  at  Burlingame,  since  interesting  extenua- 
tions come  from  that  quarter.  Mr.  Spreckels,  we 
are  privately  reminded,  should  not  be  asked  to  ex- 
plain these  matters.  It  would  be  awkward  for  a 
man  in  pursuit  of  a  great  moral  purpose  to  have 
to  confess  that  he  was  compelled  to  certain  ques- 
tionable actions  under  a  bargain  made  before  the 
prosecuting  movement  was  launched.  Again  we  are 
assured  that  Mr.  Spreckels  was  in  a  situation  in 
the  Geary  Street  and  other  matters  widely  criticized, 
where  he  had  to  do  as  he  could  rather  than  as  we 
would.  The  implication  is  that  Mr.  Spreckels,  like 
the  "good  dogs"  of  the  supervisorial  board,  is  under 
the  shadow  of  a  big  stick  and  that  he  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  concede  where  he  would  like  to  be  resistant. 
There  appears  to  be,  according  to  the  suggestions 
of  his  partisans,  some  mysterious  power  which 
forces  him  into  courses  outside  the  lines  of  his  own 
judgment  and  conscience.  This  explanat:-  :  hardly 
does  Mr.  Spreckels  credit,  for  it  would  seem  that 
the  much-lauded  nobility  of  purpose  which  prompts 
him  to  head  a  great  moral  movement  should  re- 
strain him  at  the  point  of  moral  concession, 
man  under  compulsion  to  do  and  say  things  at  odds 
with  his  judgment  and  his  conscience  has  any  right 
to  demand  moral  sympathy  and  approval.  If  Mr. 
Spreckels's  word  of  counsel  and  sympathy  to  the 
brick-throwers  was  the  word  of  his  own  mind  and 
his  own  mouth,  if  the  course  of  the  supervisors  in 
the  Geary  Street  outrage  was  in  fact  an  act  of  his 
own  purpose,  then  we  must  declare  him  a  supporter 
of  criminals,  an  enemy  to  social  order  and  a  pan- 
derer  to  the  mob.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Spreckels  said  and  did  these  things  under  compul- 
sion and  in  violation  of  his  own  judgment  and  con- 
science, then  he  is  a  man  too  weak  to  command  in 
a  moral  cause,  a  man  who  while  pretending  to  in- 
dependence is  the  mere  tool  of  another. 


Mr.  Spreckels  and  his   friends  are  being  called 
upon  these  days  to  do  a  tremendous  lot  of  explain- 
ing.   There  is  a  multitude  of  fairly  thoughtful  citi- 
•ns   who  want  to  know   (1)   how  Mr.   Spreckels 


Questions  are  naturally  raised  as  to  the  mys- 
terious motives  which  well-meaning  friends  have 
urged  in  justification  of  Mr.  Spreckels's  course  in 
his  dealings  with  the  brick-throwers  and  in  the 
Geary  Street  matter ;  and  this  brings  us  to  a  point 
which  hitherto  has  escaped  public  notice.  The  real 
authority  in  this  whole  matter  is  the  office  of  the 
prosecuting  attorney,  without  whose  cooperation 
both  Messrs.  Heney  and  Spreckels  would  be  power- 
less. The  prosecuting  attorney  is  Mr.  Langdon, 
laborite,  advocate  of  municipal  ownership,  disciple, 
protege,  and  claqueur  for  William  Bardolph  Hearst. 
It  is  easy  to  see  why  Mr.  Langdon  should  want 
somethingout  of  this  prosecution  in  which  he  stands 
as  an  official  so  incompetent  at  the  point  of  his  duty 
that  he  has  had  to  delegate  the  powers  of  his  office 
to  other  and  better  lawyers  and  to  ac  lie  nom- 

inal   domination    of   Mr.    Spreckels. 
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reinstate  himself  with  the  laborites,  with  whom  his 
prestige  has  been  damaged  by  "disloyalty"  to 
Brothers  Ruef  and  Schmitz.  He  wants  to  be  re- 
elected. Then  he  wants — since  his  wants  are  iden- 
tical with  those  of  Mr.  Hearst — to  promote  the 
municipal  ownership  idea,  to  start  the  city  upon  a 
movement  of  Socialist  debauchery.  Mr.  Langdon, 
be  it  remembered,  is  the  man  actually  in  authority 
— subject  of  course  to  whatever  rights  of  control  Mr. 
Hearst  may  hold  over  him.  Mr.  Hearst  is  here,  or 
hereabouts,  carefully  looking  after  the  details  of 
his  own  game.  Do  these  considerations  suggest 
anything  calculated  to  explain  those  points  in  Mr. 
Spreckels's  policy  which  call  for  explanation?  Do 
they  not  exhibit  Mr.  Spreckels,  the  holder  of  one 
big  stick,  as  cringing  under  the  shadow  of  another  ? 
Do  they  not  confirm  the  justifying  gossip  of  in- 
judicious friends  from  the  bobtailed-horse  belt? 
Do  they  not  tend  to  confirm  a  statement  attributed 
to  Mr.  Heney  that  before  entering  upon  the  prose- 
cuting movement  "they"  had  a  full  understanding 
with  Mr.  Hearst?  Do  they  not  lend  verisimilitude 
to  the  gossip  that  Mr.  Langdon  at  the  beginning 
did  not  want  to  go  into  this  movement  but  was 
pushed  into  it  by  the  insistence  of  Mr.  Hearst? 


There  are  many  indications  that  the  street-car 
strike  is  looking  round  for  a  place  to  fall.  The  cars 
are  running  regularly  all  over  town  and  on  most 
routes  far  into  the  night.  Were  it  not  for  the  pro- 
cession of  nondescript  conveyances,  dragged  pain- 
fully through  the  broken  streets  by  starveling  brutes 
past  help  even  from  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  carrying  decreasing  num- 
bers of  unionists,  there  would  be  no  evidence  at  all 
that  there  was  a  strike.  Unionite  leaders  are  making 
pretexts  to  confer  with  Mr.  Calhoun  day  by  day. 
Even-thing  is  getting  ready  for  a  knock  under  and 
the  chief  anxiety  now  is  to  find  a  decent  way  to  do 
it.  Poor  as  its  face  is,  our  debauched  unionism  is 
trying  to  save  it.  Journalistic  panderers  to  the 
laborite  mob,  having  done  what  they  could  to  break 
down  Mr.  Calhoun's  resolution,  are  now  appealing 
to  him  in  mendicant  tones  to  "be  reasonable,"  to 
"give  the  strikers  a  chance."  etc.  The  meaning  of 
all  this  is  plain  enough.  Mr.  Calhoun  of  course 
will  not  yield.  He  will  pay  full  and  generous  wage 
rates,  but  he  will  not  recognize  a  unionism  which 
has  broken  its  contracts,  which  has  trampled  upon 
the  results  of  a  fair  arbitration,  which  has  mal- 
treated and  murdered  his  agents,  which  has  ex- 
hibited its  unworthiness  and  criminality  in  a  thou- 
sand ways.  "He  will  not  throw  away  a  victory  won 
in  a  hundred  fierce  rounds.  He  has  not  won  this  fight 
for  the  sake  of  throwing  away  its  moral  results. 
We  say  he  will  not  do  this  because  he  is  no  quitter, 
no  fool.  He  is  going  to  give  this  city  an  object 
lesson  of  the  open-shop  principle  as  applied  to  street- 
car operation.  If  the  unionists  do  not  understand 
this  now  they  will  understand  it  later  on.  They 
have  been  beaten  because  they  deserved  it.  They 
had  no  moral  justification  for  the  strike  at  the  be- 
ginning ;  they  have  carried  their  cause  unworthily ; 
the  result  has  been  their  own  loss,  and  impoverish- 
ment with  exhibition  to  the  world  of  the  moral  de- 
generacy and  the  social  menace  of  that  system  of 
arrogant  pretensions  which  in  San  Francisco  calls 
itself  falselv  bv  the  name  of  labor  unionism. 


tion  to  do  what  you  know  in  your  hearts  to  be  de- 
manded by  the  material  and  the  moral  welfare  of 
your  city. 

The  Open  Shop. 

The  narrowness  and  dishonesty  of  labor  union- 
ism— we  speak  of  the  kind  of  labor  unionism 
which  prevails  in  San  Francisco — is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  ninety-nine  unionists  out  of  a  hundred 
pretend  to  "believe  that  the  open-shop  principle 
involves  nullification  of  the  right  of  association 
among  workmen  with  the  privilege  of  collective 
selling  of  labor.  Raise  the  question  of  the  open 
shop,  and  the  attitude  of  your  blatant  politico- 
unionist  immediately  becomes  one  of  protest  against 
what  he  calls  the  "rights  of  labor."  His  assump- 
tion is  that  by  the  open  shop  is  meant  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  unionist  principle,  with 
return  to  a  condition  in  which  labor  is  to  have  no 
opportunity  by  association,  through  mutual  bar- 
gaining and  by  concerted  measures  of  defense,  to 
protect  itself  in  its  relations  to  associated  capital. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  wild  talk  heard  in  opposition 
to  the  open  shop  has  no  better  foundation  than  this 
absurd  mixture  of  misinformation  and  falsehood. 
It  is  possibly  true  that  among  the  rank  and  file  the 
idea  of  the  open  shop,  as  above  outlined,  is  sincerely 
held;  of  course,  it  is  not  so  held  by  the  O'Neils, 
the  Tveitmoes,  the  McCarthys,  the  Corneliuses — 
by  the  organizers  and  whippers-in — of  unionism. 
Their  pretense  that  the  open  shop  is  a  nullification 
of  the  unionist  principle  is  mere  pretense  and  fraud. 

Now  before  undertaking  to  define  the  open-shop 
principle,  let  us  say  once  more  that  the  principle 
of  association  of  workmen  is  as  sound  intrinsically, 
morally,  and  legally  as  the  principle  of  association 
of  capital.  Any  system  of  society  which  authorizes 
the  co-partnership  and  the  corporation  must,  in 
common  equity,  likewise  authorize  the  labor  union. 
If  there  is  conceded  to  capital  the  right  to  mass  it- 
self, to  take  the  impersonal  form,  to  work  through 
representative  agents,  there  must  be  conceded  to 
labor  corresponding  privileges.  The  two  things 
go  together,  as  do  the  right  hand  and  the  left. 
They  rest  upon  the  same  basis  of  moral  justification, 
the  same  rule  of  expediency.  The  argument  which 
supports  one  must  support  the  other.  Let  us  go 
further  to  say — although  we  have  often  said  it  be- 
fore— that  in  a  system  which  permits  the  co- 
partnership and  the  corporation,  organization  of 
labor  is  a  positive  necessity,  since  without  it  labor 
in  its  relations  to  capital  would  be  subjected  to 
many  forms  of  injustice  and  oppression.  Organ- 
ization of  labor  is  a  natural  and  correlative  accom- 
paniment of  the  organization  of  capital.  No  fair 
man  denies  this  principle ;  no  intelligent  man  ques- 
tions it.  We  have  been  at  the  pains  to  reassert  it 
to  avoid  the  possibility  of  misconception. 


of  an  important  service  to  both ;  therefore,  of  an  im- 
portant aid  to  industry.  Now  if  organization  of 
labor  in  practice  does  not  match  this  theory,  some- 
thing is  wrong  at  some  point  in  the  system.  And 
if  organized  labor,  in  view  of  the  possible  benefits 
we  have  outlined',  is  not  able  to  compete  success- 
fully with  unorganized  labor,  there  is  something 
wrong  with  the  management  of  things.  That 
system  which  claims  to  be  better  than  another 
system  ought  to  establish  the  men  connected  with 
the  better  system  in  relations  of  working  advan- 
tage; and  if  it  does  not  do  this,  then  the  claims 
made  for  it  as  a  working  principle  are  mistaken  if 
not  fraudulent. 

Under  the  rule  of  the  open  shop,  men  working 
under  the  advantages  of  organization  ought  to  be 
able  to  hold  their  own  in  open  and  fair  competition 
with  all  comers.  And,  in  fact,  they  do  hold  their 
own  under  this  system  all  over  the  country — 
in  machine  shops,  in  the  railroad  service,  in  the 
printing  trades,  in  the  building  trades,  etc.  There 
are  multitudes  of  employers  who,  being  free  to 
employ  any  kind  of  labor  they  choose,  prefer  to 
deal  with  a  decently  controlled  and  systematic 
unionism  rather  than  with  unorganized  individuals. 
The  editor  of  the  Argonaut,  as  an  employing  pub- 
lisher, has  had  less  practical  trouble  in  buying 
labor  wholesale  from  the  Typographical  Union  than 
in  buying  labor  individually  from  pressmen, 
stereotypers,  and  miscellaneous  workmen  discon- 
nected with  any  union,  and  he  believes  that  the 
experience  is  not  an  unusual  one. 


To  make  the  material  benefit  match  the  moral 
effect  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  victory,  there  ought  to  be 
throughout  San  Francisco  general  enforcement  of 
the  open-shop  principle.  Those  at  the  head  of  our 
industries  and  of  our  great  rebuilding  enterprises 
ought  to  combine  for'  the  establishment  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  open  shop.  The  sign  of  the 
open  shop  ought  to  be  hung  out  at  the  door  of 
every  factory,  in  every  workroom,  and  upon  every 
building  under  construction.  There  need  not  be  the 
least  difficulty  about  it.  All  that  is  necessary  is  that 
the  employers  of  San  Francisco — or  sixty  per  cent 
of  them — should  decree  that  the  thing  be  done.  We 
have,  to  be  sure,  a  considerable  element  with  about 
as  much  backbone  as  a  chocolate  eclair ;  this  element 
will  whine  and  tremble  and  fear  to  act.  It  ought 
not  to  make  the  rule  of  industry  here.  ,Our  work- 
ing policy  should  be  made  not  by  the  timid  among 
us,  not  by  our  weaklings,  but  by  our  men  of  cour- 
age and  of  purpose.  Men  of  San  Francisco  it  is  up 
yor.  T:  i  way  is  plain  before  you;  the  moment 
'ire  you;  you  ought  to  find  the  resolu- 


The  principle  of  the  open  shop  is  so  far 
from  implying  denial  of  the  right  of  association 
among  workmen  as  to  be  in  truth  a  specific  recog- 
nition of  that  right.  The  rule  of  open  shop  as 
applied  to  any  particular  industry,  say  to  the  build- 
ing trades,  for  example,  implies  a  condition  in 
which  organized  labor  stands  in  terms  of  precise 
equality  with  labor  that  is  not  organized — precise 
equality  in  the  sense  that  the  two  classes  of  labor 
have  the  right  to  work,  each  under  its  own  con- 
tract, side  by  side.  Those  who  justify  the 
organization  of  labor  under  legitimate  ideas  and 
to  legitimate  ends — and  the  Argonaut  is  among 
them — claim  that  there  are  advantages  under  the 
organization  plan.  Organization  ought  to  give  to 
labor  careful  scrutiny  of  its  individual  efficiency, 
a  systematic  discipline,  uniformity  of  purpose,  pro- 
tection of  the  individual  at  the  point  of  his  indi- 
vidual weaknesses,  individual  promotion  at  the 
point  of  his  individual  merits,  the  force  involved 
in  consolidation  with  the  business  advantage  of 
collective  selling — so  much  for  the  workman  him- 
self. Now  as  to  the  relationship  of  organized 
labor  to  the  employer — it  should  give  him  guar- 
antees of  the  qualification,  the  discipline,  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  men  represented  by  it.  It  should  be 
a  convenience  to  the  employer,  since  it  should  not 
only  relieve  him  at  the  point  of  individual  bargain- 
ing, but  should  save  him  much  of  the  labor  and 
annoyance  of  individual  supervision.  The  prin- 
ciple of  organization  has  in  it,  as  we  have  shown, 
boih   for  employed  and  employer,  the   capabilities 


The  principle  of  the  open  shop  is  this  simply :  It 
sustains  the  right  of  the  employer  to  hire  whomever 
he  may  please,  without  respect  to  membership  in 
a  labor  union.  It  discriminates  automatically 
neither  for  nor  against  unionism.  It  gives  to  the 
workman  the  privilege  of  employment,  whether  he 
chooses  to  work  in  combination  or  individually.  It 
does  not  concede  to  any  organization  or  clique  of 
workmen  a  monopoly  of  employment,  but  leaves 
unionism  or  non-unionism  to  compete  upon  a  fair 
trial  of  relative  merits.  The  open  shop  maintains 
in  the  industries  of  the  country  precisely  the  same 
privilege  that  is  everywhere  the  rule  in  the  so-called 
higher  range  of  employments.  On  the  negative 
side,  it  denies  the  right  of  any  association  or 
group  of  men  to  prevent  anybody  not  of  their 
special  affiliation  from  earning  his  living  by 
legitimate  industry.  It  does  not  prevent  unionism 
from  practically  monopolizing  special  trades  and 
establishments  if  unionism  can  make  it  to  the 
advantage  of  the  employer  to  give  its  forces  the 
preference.  It  does  prevent  unionism  from  mo- 
nopolizing an)-  trade  or  employment  on  the  narrow, 
selfish,  and  cruel  ground  of  mere  proscription. 

We  have  tried  the  closed-shop  principle  in  San 
Francisco  now  for  a  long  period,  and  it  has  given 
us  not  a  better  service  but  poorer  sendee :  it  has 
given  us  a  system  so  aggressive  and  oppressive  as 
to  deny  to  worthy  men  the  privilege  of  earning  a 
living  here;  and  it  has  lowered  the  standards  of 
individual  efficiency ;  it  has  advanced  the  wage  rates 
in  certain  callings  beyond  all  reason  and  decency ; 
it  has  promoted  indifference  and  surliness  with 
moral  degeneracy  on  the  part  of  the  men :  it  has 
made  rules  so  oppressive  as  to  discourage  and  limit 
many  lines  of  work.  Under  the  closed-shop  idea, 
labor  has  gone  far  outside  the  industrial  sphere  to 
control  the  political  life  of  the  city,  not  upon  any 
theory  of  serving  the  general  interest,  but  openly  to 
gain  for  labor  every  possible  advantage,  fair  or 
otherwise.  Under  this  scheme  it  has  given  us  the 
unspeakable  infamies  and  injuries  of  the  Ruef- 
Schmitz  regime.  It  has  created  here  a  sense  of 
insecurity,  a  terrorism,  which  has  destroyed  our 
credit  in  the  great  financial  markets  and  which, 
if  it  shall  continue,  will  cripple  and  delay  the  great 
task  of  rehabilitating  our  city.  It  is  cultivating  a 
class  spirit  that  is  destructive  not  only  to  our  self- 
respect  as  a  community  but  to  our  productive  and 
commercial  power.  Trades  unionism,  under  the 
closed-shop  principles,  has  become  a  school  of  social 
protest,  from  which  comes  that  breed  of  criminals 
which  busies  itself  with  brick-throwing  and  with 
after-dark  assaults.  Perhaps  worse  than  all  this  is 
its  denying  to  our  youth  the  opportunities  to  learn 
trades,  with  the  mental  and  moral  discipline  which 
systematic  and  cheerful  industry  alone  can  give  to 
the  masses  of  mankind.     In  brief,  the  closed-shop 
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principle,  long  enforced  here,  has  made  a  condition 
fatal  to  everything  we  call  essentially  and  character- 
istically American  in  our  industrial  and  social  life. 


The  open  shop  is  demanded  in.  San  Francisco, 
first  of  all  by  motives  of  material  expediency.  We 
are  frankly  told  that,  until  we  can  reestablish 
American  standards  and  practice  in  our  industries, 
we  can  not  command  credit  in  the  money  markets ; 
and  we  should  not  complain,  because  in  our  hearts 
we  do  not  feel  a  sense  of  security  at  home.  Recent 
events  have  given  to  San  Francisco  a  bad  name  in 
the  world;  and  we  shall  not  recover  respect  and 
prestige  while  we  concede  to  an  extreme  and  op- 
pressive labor  unionism  the  control  of  our  affairs. 
We  have  before  us  the  task  of  rehabilitating  the 
broken  lines  of  our  commercial  organization ;  and 
ever)'  intelligent  man  among  us  knows  that  this  can 
not  be  done  under  conditions  which  put  our  mer- 
chants at  disadvantage  with  their  rivals  north, 
south,  and  east  of  us.  We  have  got  to  reorganize 
the  political  life  of  our  city,  and  this  can  not  be  done 
in  any  thorough-going  and  effective  way  so  long  as 
a  great  element  of  the  community  is  banded  to- 
gether in  a  conspiracy  of  selfish  and  class  interest 
and  which  regards  the  municipality  as  a  carcass  to 
be  plucked.  We  have  got  before  us  the  task  of 
moralizing  and  disciplining  our  youth,  so  long  de- 
bauched by  restrictive  rules  in  industry :  and  this 
we  can  not  do  while  the  closed-shop  principle  bars 
out  all  who  would  become  skilled  in  the  useful 
trades. 

We  may  just  as  well  fight  out  this  fight  now  as 
postpone  the  issue  to  a  later  time.  No  American 
community  can  sustain  itself  under  a  system  which 
denies  every  American  principle,  which  disregards 
every  moral  law,  which  bars  out  new  population, 
which  restricts  industry,  which  debauches  its  youth 
by  idleness.  First  or  last,  San  Francisco  must  fight 
that  fight  to  a  finish,  or  it  must  pull  down  the  flag 
of  civilized  and  moral  pretensions.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Argonaut,  now  is  the  time  for  the  right- 
thinking  people  of  San  Francisco  to  assert  their 
will  and  their  authority  and  to  reestablish  here  that 
system  of  individual  freedom  and  privilege  for 
which  the  grandsires  of  some  of  us  laid  down  their 
lives. 


A  Threat  for  the  Lords. 

The  British  House  of  Lords  is  one  of  those 
much-threatened  institutions  that  live  long.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  if  it  will  survive  the  latest  attack 
that  has  just  taken  form  in  the  House  of  Commons 
under  the  direction  of  the  prime  minister,  but  even 
the  hereditary  governing  caste  of  England  must  at 
length  be  aware  that  it  is  out  of  tune  with  modern 
progress  and  sadly  misplaced  in  any  scheme  of 
government  that  claims  to  be  democratic  and  repre- 
sentative. 

The  prime  minister  does  not  propose  to  end,  but 
only  to  mend,  the  House  of  Lords.  A  suggestion 
to  end  it  would,  of  course,  produce  a  round  of  ap- 
plause from  the  "great  unwashed,"  but  the  mass 
of  intelligent  opinion  in  England,  as  elsewhere, 
knows  very  well  that  some  check  to  precipitate  or 
passionate  legislation  is  needed,  and  that  the  rights 
of  minorities  are  just  as  valid  as  those  of  ma- 
jorities. The  resolution  that  passed  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  impressive  vote  of  432  to  147  is 
neither  revolutionary  nor  provocative.  It  merely 
asserts  the  principle,  well  understood  in  America, 
that  the  representative  chamber  shall  have  the  last 
word  to  say  upon  all  suggested  legislation,  and 
that  a  measure  shall  become  law,  even  after  its  re- 
jection by  the  House  of  Lords,  if  it  be  then  re- 
affirmed by  the  Commons.  The  upper  house  would 
no  longer  have  the  right  to  veto,  but  only  to  delay 
the  passage  of  a  bill  for  a  sufficiently  long  time  to 
allow  of  further  discussion  and  sober  second 
thought.  Of  course,  the  House  of  Lords  will  fight 
for  its  privileges  to  the  last  ditch.  They  are 
anchored  in  the  popular  mind  by  many  centuries  of 
tradition,  and  perhaps  also  by  some  historical 
services,  but  the  recent  record  of  the  peers  is  a  bad 
one  and  it  will  tell  heavily  against  them.  In  alli- 
ance with  the  established  church — another  an- 
achronism under  sentence  of  death — they  placed  the 
parson  in  dominant  authority  throughout  the 
schools  of  the  nation  and  practically  barred  all  other 
forms  of  religious  instruction.  Never  before  or  to 
such   an   extent  have  the   people   realized   what  it 


means  to  give  a  legislative  veto  to  a  body  of  men 
who  are  wholly  irresponsible  to  any  human  au- 
thority, who  are  out  of  reach  of  praise  and  censure, 
and  who  represent  no  interests  except  those  that 
have  become  gradually  estranged  from  all  pro- 
gressive ideas. 

The  resolution  to  curb  the  power  of  the  lords 
does  no  more  than  recognize  and  regulate  a  condi- 
tion that  already  exists  in  practice,  although  with 
a  constantly  recurring  irritation  and  friction.  For 
many  years  now  every  measure  of  reform  has  been 
automatically  mutilated  or  rejected  by  the  lords, 
but  with  few  exceptions  these  measures  have  been 
invariably  passed  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  and 
after  agitation,  recrimination,  and  threats.  If  the 
veto  of  the  lords  had  been  a  practical  and  an  effec- 
tive one  there  would  never  have  been  any  reform  at 
all  or  any  forward  movement  whatever.  The  time 
has  now  come  in  England  when  it  should  be  pos- 
sible for  the  representative  chamber  to  legislate 
without  having  to  use  the  machinerv  of  popular 
indignation,  agitation,  and  menace.  Short  of  an 
elective  upper  house,  to  which  England  must,  of 
course,  ultimately  come,  the  power  of  the  House 
of  Lords  should  be  restricted  to  a  moderate  ap- 
plication of  the  brake,  so  that  speed  may  not  exceed 
safety.  An  autocratic  veto  by  a  privileged  caste 
does  not  belong  to  this  age  at  all.  Its  right  place  is 
in  the  historical  museum. 

The  lords  must,  of  course,  consent  to  the  cur- 
tailment of  their  own  powers,  but  this  will  not  be  a 
matter  of  practical  difficulty.  They  will  know 
enough  to  choose  the  lesser  of  two  evils  when  the 
greater  evil  of  still  more  drastic  treatment  is  pre- 
sented to  them.  They  can  hardly  make  the  mis- 
take of  supposing  that  an  expressed  national  re- 
solve can  be  thwarted,  and  they  will  see  that  the 
part  of  wisdom  is  to  make  good  terms,  rather  than 
to  resist.  A  prime  minister  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  not  left  entirely  without  the  means  of  co- 
ercion. It  is  always  within  his  right  to  create  a 
sufficient  number  of  new  peers  to  swamp  all  opposi- 
tion, and  Mr.  Gladstone  had  occasion  more  than 
once  to  remind  himself  of  this  power  in  his  hands 
when  lordly  opposition  threatened  to  become  un- 
bearable. The  handwriting  on  the  wall  is  there- 
fore visible  enough  and  no  doubt  the  peers  can  read 
its  meaning. 


Funston  as  an  Explainer. 

The  Argonaut  respectfully  invites  the  attention 
of  what  Mr.  Hart  has  always  been  fond  of  calling 
our  chromo  literati  to  an  illustration  given  by 
General  Funston  of  the  value  of  precise  expression. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  some  ten  days  ago  Gen- 
eral Funston  gave  us  in  a  reference  to  the  "un- 
whipped  mob"  a  most  happy  phrase.  The  "un- 
whipped  mob,"  whether  regarded  from  the  stand- 
point of  social  criticism  or  of  literary  art,  is  a 
gem  of  purest  ray — and  it  was  something  we  needed 
badly.  Quite  naturally  there  were  those  who  re- 
sented it.  The  Examiner,  whose  propensities  have 
been  trained  along  the  lines  of  ultra  refinement 
and  delicacy,  had  a  good  deal  to  say  in  criticism  of 
an  expression  which,  was  as  irritating  as  the  crack 
of  a  whip  to  the  bulk  of  its  clientele.  The  Bulletin, 
too,  in  all  things  a  purist,  found  fault  with  the 
expression,  likewise  in  the  interest  of  its  shirt-tail 
constituency. 

One  or  the  other,  or  both  of  these  exponents  of 
the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful  in  journalism 
undertook  to  call  General  Funston  down,  to  the 
extern;  of  asking  him  for  an' explanation.  He  met 
this  demand  very  much  as  a  trout  meets  a  fly. 
There  was  a  buzz  in  the  air ;  then  a  bright,  quick 
flash,  and  all  was  calm  again.  The  general  re- 
ceived the  Bulletin's  young  man  courteously,  asked 
him  to  sit  down,  gave  him  a  cigar,  and  then 
remarked  that  he  didn't  care  "  a  whoop  in 
hell  "  whether  any  one  liked  what  he  had  said  or 
not.  That  was  all,  but  it  was  as  effective  as  if  he 
had  launched  an  earthquake  at  his  critics.  It  was 
effective,  because  the  heart  of  every  warm-blooded 
man  in  the  community  instantly  gave  a  large,  sym- 
pathetic, and  approving  throb.  Everybody  likes  to 
see  a  thing  hit  off  with  precision ;  and  in  these 
strenuous  days  it  seems  a  long  time  between 
Argonauts.  Right  in  midweek,  when  nobody  was 
expecting  anything  from  any  source  but  timidity, 
conventionality,  and  stupidity.  General  Funston's 
prompt  and  satisfying  remark  came  as  a  veritable 


breath  from  heaven.  It  pleased  everybody,  so  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  saving  and  excepting 
only  our  before-mentioned  chromo  literati. 

There  are  those  who  are  forever  splitting  literary 
hairs,  with  the  fond  belief  that  they  are  cultivating 
the  refinements  of  expression.  Now  the  real  re- 
finement of  expression  is  to  say  what  you  mean  in 
a  way  so  precise  that  nobody  can  have  the  least 
doubt  about  it.  If  General  Funston  had  met  his 
critics  with  a  conventional  "hope"  or  "trust"  that 
nobody  "would  misunderstand"  what  he  meant, 
then  nobody  would  have  had  any  real  assurance  as 
to  what  he. did  mean.  The  man  who  multiplies 
fine  phrases  in  explanation  unfailingly  increases 
the  uncertainty  and  mystery  of  the  situation. 
But  the  man  who  meets  a  critic  with  a  sabre- 
thrust  leaves  no  question  as  to  his  precise 
meaning.  One  who  doesn't  care  a  "  whoop 
in  hell"  what  anybody  thinks  about  something  he 
has  said,  makes  his  meaning  so  plain  that  nobody 
can  question  it.  The  phrase  is  comprehended  in  its 
extremest  nicety  alike  by  the  archbishop  and  the 
hoodlum,  by  the  mother  superior  and  the  barmaid. 
The  man  who  speaks  or  writes  best,  who  best  re- 
gards the  niceties  and  the  refinements  of  speech,  is 
the  man  who  gives  you  his  meaning  to  a  hair;  and, 
measured  by  that  standard,  the  pride  of  the  sun- 
flower State  is  an  unquestioned  artist. 


An  Outworn  "Reform." 

The  death  of  Francis  Murphy,  a  famous  old- 
time  temperance  advocate,  recalls  to  us  the  changes 
which  even  a  little  time  has  wrought  in  the  methods 
of  moral  and  social  promotion.  Twenty  years  ago, 
Murphy  was  widely  applauded  as  one  whose  life 
was  given  to  a  work  of  tremendous  moral  signifi- 
cance. Today  a  man  who  should  pursue  the 
methods  which  made  Mr.  Murphy  famous  would 
get  no  serious  attention  from  anybody — would 
simply  be  laughed  at.  So  far  away  have  we  gone 
from  the  mental  and  moral  standards  of  a  few  years 
ago,  that  that  which  then  seemed  important  and 
effective  now  seems  futile  and  even  childish. 

The  most  notable  pioneer  of  temperance  agita- 
tion in  this  country  was  John  B.  Gough,  a  man 
who  won  a  wide  repute  upon  a  very  slender 
basis  either  of  ability,  character,  or  moral  purpose. 
Gough  was  a  born  low  comedian.  If  he  had  lived 
in  the  day  of  Billy  Emerson,  he  would  have  been 
an  admirable  end-man.  He  could  tell  a  story  or 
do  a  cake-walk  as  well  as  Billy  Birch  or  Charley 
Williams  in  their  best  days — all  this  at  a  time 
when  the  theatre  was  regarded  by  multitudes  of 
good  people  as  a  moral  abomination.  Worthy 
people  of  the  Puritan  type,  who  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  going  to  a  gambling  house  or  a  dance 
hall  as  to  go  to  see  Edwin  Booth  or  Julia  Dean 
Hayne,  gathered  their  little  ones  about  them  and 
went  to  hear  John  B.  Gough,  little  realizing  that 
the  real  attraction  was  not  the  moral  pretensions  of 
the  man,  but  his  gift  in  a  vulgar  sort  of  stage 
comedy.  The  "temperance"  part  of  Gough's  work 
was  just  an  element  of  melodrama  thrown  in  to 
give  a  moral  touch  to  his  "lectures,"  and  so  to  give 
them  acceptance  and  approval  among  church  people 
of  the  older  time. 

Gough  had  a  rather  long  and  brilliant  day  as  a 
temperance  agitator,  and  was  followed  by  the 
group  in  which  Francis  Murphy  was  preeminent. 
Murphy  was  originally  a  coal  miner,  and  in- 
cidentally a  hard  drinker.  He  had  the  Celtic 
unctuousness  of  temperament,  with  that  easy 
capacity  for  cheap  emotion  which  marks  a  certain 
type  of  character.  On  some  camp-meeting  occasion 
he  became  "converted"  and  exhibited  a  certain 
crude  and  effective  eloquence  when  speaking  from 
the  "mourners'  bench."  As  a  "brand  snatched 
from  the  burning,"  he  was  invited  from  one 
prayer-meeting  to  another,  until  a  fine  natural  gift 
of  expression  acquired  fluency  and  poise.  He  never 
acquired  any  real  knowledge  or  any  real  culture, 
but  these  things  were  not  requisite  for  success  as  a 
"temperance"  agitator.  He  took  to  the  platform 
as  a  "lecturer."  What  he  really  did  was  to  stand 
before  audiences  of  uncultivated  people  of  a  good- 
ish  sort,  paint  a  fearful  picture  of  the  de- 
baucheries of  his  early  life,  tell  how  he  had 
been  brought  to  repentance  and  sobriety,  shed 
a  few  tears,  then  unctuously  call  upon  the  mul- 
titude to  stand  up  and  pledge  tin  to 
a    sober    life.     From    the    standpoint 
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gent,  cultivated,  and  unemotional  people  the 
thing  was  ridiculous.  From  the  lower  standpoint, 
it  was  immensely  effective.  Murphy  passed  from 
one  success  to  another,  winning  both  reputation 
and  a  fair  degree  of  wealth  in  this  questionable 
business  of  pledging  nice  old  ladies  forever  to  ab- 
stain from  the  flowing  bowl  and  its  iniquities. 
After  a  while,  with  the  progress  of  intelligence  and 
refinement,  this  sort  of  moral  absurdity  went  out  of 
fashion.  Murphy  found  his  trade  gone,  and,  find- 
ing his  purse  well  filled,  he  had  the  good  sense  to 
come  to  California,  where  he  has  lived  a  quiet  and 
decent  but  obscure  life. 

The  modern  method  of  temperance  reform  takes 
quite  another  and  a  better  turn.  Nobody  now 
goes  to  hear  a  temperance  lecture.  Nobody  cares 
to  hear  a  reformed  drunkard  picture  the  de- 
baucheries of  his  past  life ;  nobody  now  holds  up 
the  brand  snatched  from  the  burning  as  a  pattern 
to  youth.  The  world  has  grown  into  better  sense 
and  better  standards  of  taste.  The  true  temperance 
reformer  now  is  the  employer  who  makes  sobriety 
at  all  times  a  fixed  condition  of  employment  in  his 
business.  When  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  a  dozen 
years  back  made  it  a  rule  that  no  man  who  drank 
intoxicating  liquors  on  duty  or  off  duty  should  have 
a  place  in  its  service,  it  did  more  for  practical  tem- 
perance than  all  the  Goughs  and  Murphys  who  ever 
lived.  This  example  has  been  followed  now  by 
pretty  much  all  the  railroad  companies  in  the 
country,  and  it  has  become  the  rule  of  industry 
everywhere.  Something,  no  doubt,  is  due  to  the 
introduction  of  machinery  which  calls  for  clear 
heads  and  steady  hands,  but  perhaps  more  is  due 
to  the  development  of  common  sense,  which  recog- 
nizes that  no  habitual  drunkard  is  a  man  safe  to  be 
trusted  in  any  relationship.  A  few  years  back  half 
the  lawyers  and  doctors  of  the  country  were  drink- 
ing men.  Now  your  drinking  lawyer  or  doctor 
is  unknown.  Nobody  will  employ  a  man  for  any 
careful  service  when  it  is  known  that  he  is  a  drink- 
ing man.  With  the  growth  of  sentiment  along 
these  lines  the  whole  fashion  of  life  has  changed. 
Twenty  years  ago  men  habitually  drank  to  excess 
in  clubs,  barracks,  and  elsewhere.  At  any  so- 
called  gentlemen's  dinner  at  least  two  men  out  of 
five  grew  "happy"  before  the  evening  was  over. 
Now  to  drink  overmuch  is  the  very  extreme  of  bad 
form.  One  who  goes  constantly  into  the  club  life 
of  San  Francisco,  or  any  other  city,  will  not  once 
in  a  year  see  a  man  obviously  affected  by  drink. 
Drunkenness  has  been  banished  from  respectable 
circles,  and  is  only  to  be  found  among  the  socially 
disreputable,  in  the  slums  and  the  gutters.  All  but 
universal  temperance  has  come  to  us,  not  through 
the  grotesque  recitals  and  melodramatic  ap- 
peals of  John  B.  Goughs,  not  through  the  vulgar 
self-expositions  of  reformed  Francis  Murphys,  but 
through  the  enforcement  of  higher  standards  of 
personal  efficiency  in  all  grades  of  life,  and  through 
the  development  of  a  progressive  social  refinement. 


The  Revolt  in  France. 

France  is  just  beginning  to  realize  that  the  re- 
volt of  the  wine-growers  brought  her  once  more 
to  the  point  where  she  could  look  straight  into  the 
face  of  revolution.  It  is  no  laughing  matter  when 
half  a  million  citizens  who  are  ordinarily  law-abid- 
ing and  worthy  haul  down  the  national  flag  and 
solemnly  pledge  themselves  to  pay  no  taxes  until 
their  grievances  are  redressed.  That  is  what  was 
done  by  the  wine-growers  of  Narbonne,  and  that 
the  government  understood  the  situation  was 
shown  by  the  prompt  movement  of  an  army  corps. 
When  the  soldiers  began  to  desert  wholesale  in 
order  to  join  the  rioters  the  conditions  admittedly 
became  alarming,  and  that  temporary  quiet  is  now 
restored  is  due  to  nothing  so  much  as  to  one  of 
those  sudden  changes  of  mood  to  which  the  French 
populace  is  so  liable.  It  was  more  than  the  authori- 
ties had  any  right  to  reckon  upon,  and  it  may  not 
happen  so  opportunely  next  time.  Marcellin 
Albert,  the  "inspired"  leader  of  the  movement,  has 
visited  Premier  Clemenceau  and  has  made  an  emo- 
tional apology,  promising  never  to  do  it  again — not 
until  next  time  we  may  presume.  Remedial  legis- 
lation of  -i  kind  has  been  pushed  through  at  red- 
hot  speed  and  the  populace  has  quieted  down  to  a 
realization  of  what  it  can  do  when  it  tries.  But 
if  this  is  reassuring  as  to  the  condition  of 
The    next    outbreak    may    be    in    Paris, 


where  they  know  better  how  to  do  these  things 
and  where  repentance  has  usually  come  too  late. 

It  is,  of  course,  very  easy — and  no  doubt  very 
true — to  say  that  such  uprisings  are  reprehensible 
in  the  extreme.  Of  course,  they  are,  but  starva- 
tion teaches  bad  morals  and  the  tiger  in  human 
nature  usually  comes  on  deck  when  he  is  hungry, 
and  this  great  concourse  of  people  were  actually 
starving. 

The  wine  districts  of  southern  France  are  suffer- 
ing from  a  double  evil — over-production  and 
adulteration.  There  is  more  wine  than  there  are 
consumers,  and  prices  have  sunk  below  the  sus- 
tenance line.  Then,  again,  adulteration  has  been 
carried  to  such  a  point  that  the  pure  French  wines 
have  been  ousted  from  the  market  by  chemical 
imitations,  which  are  produced  at  a  cost  with 
which  the  legitimate  growers  can  not  compete. 
Representations  to  the  government  have  had  little 
effect,  and  what  more  natural  than  that  a  whole 
population  of  starving  and  uneducated  people 
should  be  liable  to  the  kind  of  frenzy  that  upsets 
governments?  A  pure  food  bill  has  now  been 
passed  and  there  may  be  an  interval  of  quiet, 
although  retributive  measures  upon  ringleaders  and 
derelict  soldiers  may  easily  fan  the  embers  into  an- 
other flame.  The  behavior  of  the  troops  was  not 
surprising.  It  is  always  a  military  question  in 
France  whether  it  is  wise  to  send  the  revolution- 
saturated  soldiers  of  Paris  into  the  provinces, 
where  they  may  corrupt  the  people,  and  to  bring 
the  provincials  to  Paris,  where  they  may  be  cor- 
rupted in  their  turn  by  the  metropolis. 

From  the  larger  point  of  view  the  most  notable 
feature  of  the  situation  is  the  fact  that  such  a  tem- 
pest has  arisen  under  a  government  of  such  marked 
socialistic  predilections.  Fine  feathers  do  not  make 
fine  birds,  and  the  wine  growers  of  Narbonne 
can  not  make  a  living  out  of  lofty  sentiments  that 
are  not  even  substantial  enough  to  produce  a  pure 
food  bill  except  under  the  compulsion  of  half  a 
million  citizens  who  haul  down  the  tricolor.  Still 
another  bad  sign  is  the  eagerness  with  which  royal- 
ists and  imperialists  hasten  to  foment  every  such 
disorder  as  this.  They  have  everything  to  gain 
and  nothing  to  lose  by  revolution,  and  they  naturally 
argue  that  almost  anything  favorable  to  themselves 
might  result  from  chaos.  The  situation  is  still  a 
dangerous  one  and  it  is  likely  to  remain  so. 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


The  Educational  Fault  of  the  Age. 

Pacific  Grove,  June  24,  1907. 

Editor  Argonaut:  Blessings  on  you  for  your  last  week's 
criticism  on  "Educationalism."  The  taproot  of  today's 
overshadowing  growth  of  "graft"  is  the  idea  fostered  in 
our  schools  that  the  end  of  all  education  is  to  help  its 
recipient  to  "get  on"  in  life — getting  on  meaning,  not  get- 
ting wisdom,  but  getting  coin. 

"Wisdom  is  knowing  what  is  best  to  do  next;  skill  is 
knowing  how  to  do  it;  virtue  is  doing  it."  Is  our  present 
system  devised  to  equip  our  young  people  with  such  wis- 
dom, skill,  or  virtue?  Does  it  foster  a  desire  to  do  worthy 
work  in  the  world,  or  to  "get  rich  quick"  by  the  sweat  of 
the  other  fellow's  brow? 

There  are  at  least  two  kinds  of  popular  government. 
The  one  is  the  most  lovely  and  desirable  thing  on  earth, 
the  government  of  a  wise  people,  for  a  wise  people,  by  a 
wise  people.  The  other,  the  most  ridiculous  and  contempt- 
ible earthly  production,  the  government  of  a  foolish  people, 
for  a  foolish  people,  by  a  foolish  people.  To  avoid  the 
latter,  to  ensure  us  the  former,  our  State  provides  free 
public  schools. 

That  our  people  may  be  wise  to  govern,  and  not  hungry 
for  vulgar,  ostentatious  self-exaltation,  is  the  end  for 
which  taxation  is  endured  by  a  long-suffering  public.  Not 
only  true  Americanism,  but  any  religion  worthy  of  a  mo- 
ment's respect,  forbids  this  deification  of  the  dollar  and 
apotheosis  of  the  millionaire  which  the  gospel  of  "getting 
on"  taught  in  our  schools  inculcates. 

Get  off  this  rotten  foundation,  and,  by  conduct  rather 
than  lip-service,  teach  that  to  do  good,  serviceable  work 
is  the  glory  of  man  or  woman,  and  vice  and  crime  will  die 
together.  Edward  Berwick. 


An  Anonymous  Poem  Identified. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  June  11,  1907. 
Editor  Argonaut:  You  recently  published  in  the  Argo- 
naut, as  "anonymous,"  the  Civil  War  lvric,  "Somebody's 
Darling."  It  was  written  by  Mr.  C  H.  Osborn,  a  veteran 
of  the  Civil  War,  who  is  still  living  and  is  a  clerk  in  the 
Naval  Office  of  Customs  in  this  city. 

Very  truly, 

Jno.   P.   Irish. 

To  test  the  qualities  of  a  submarine  electric  light  a  diver 
at  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  descended  twenty  feet  in  muddy 
water,  taking  a  newspaper  and  the  light  down  with  him. 
While  seated  on  an  anchor  at  the  bottom  of  the  harbor 
he  read  aloud  for  ten  minutes  to  the  men  above,  the  words 
being  conveyed  through  the  telephone  in  his  helmet.  The 
paper  was  held  eighteen  inches  from  the  lamp. 


POLITICO-PERSONAL. 


Mr.  Dooley,  commenting  upon  the  President's  attack  on 
the  nature  fakers,  says  that  "a  bear  has  th'  sthrongest 
throat  iv  any  crather  in  th'  wurruld,  barrin'  Tillman. 
Why,  I  wud  hate  to  have  to  sthrangle  a  bear." 

Mr.  Bryce,  "although  an  Englishman,"  has  perpetrated  a 
small  ambassadorial  joke.  "I  suppose,"  he  remarked  the 
other  day,  "that  there  will.be  numerous  Presidential  booms 
during  the  summer.  I  am  sure  there  are  many  persons  in 
the  United  States  who  have  not  yet  been  mentioned." 

During  his  recent  visit  to  Albany  Mr.  Bryan  referred 
jestingly  to  the  President.  "I  find  it  increasingly  difficult," 
he  said,  "to  make  a  partisan  speech.  Whenever  I  make 
one,  before  long  President  Roosevelt  says  the  same  things 
with  more  force  and  eloquence,  and  takes  them  out  of  the 
field  of  partisanship." 

Secretary  Taft  says  that  there  will  be  no  war  with  Japan 
and  that  the  two  nations  can  be  trusted  to  find  a  way  to 
pursue  their  respective  paths  in  harmony.  He  tells  us  not 
to  mind  the  news  that  continues  to  come.  "It  does  not 
always  mean  what  it  seems  to  mean  on  the  surface.  We 
shall  have  no  war  with  Japan." 

President  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Cannon  are  on  the  best  of 
terms  personally,  however  many  are  the  political  matters 
upon  which  they  do  not  touch.  The  Speaker  calls  at  the 
White  House  nearly  every  day  when  he  is  in  Washington, 
and  some  of  the  President's  best  stories  are  those  invented, 
or  otherwise  acquired,  by  Mr.  Cannon. 

Secretary  Taft  gave  the  commencement  address  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  His  subject  was  "The  College 
Graduate  as  a  Political  Asset  of  the  State  and  Nation." 
He  not  only  advised  the  students  to  get  into  practical 
politics,  but  he  even  showed  them  some  of  the  various 
ways  in  which  a  political  slate  could  be  smashed. 

Governor  Pennypacker  has  sufficiently  overcome  his 
native  reticence  to  emit  the  opinion  that  Senator  Knox 
"is  the  best  and  most  logical  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
that  the  Republican  party  can  select.  He  has  all  the  quali- 
fications for  the  office;  he  is  an  able,  wise,  cool-headed, 
and  cultivated  statesman."  The  Governor  also  points  out  that 
Pennsylvania  is  fully  entitled  to  the  Presidency  next  year. 

Williarn  J.  Bryan  does  not  believe  that  there  will  be  a 
third  party  that  will  figure  prominently  in  the  next  Presi- 
dential election.  This  will  be  interesting  to  Mr.  Hearst, 
at  whom  the  remark  was  directly  leveled.  Mr.  Bryan 
said:  "It  looks  now  as  though  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic parties  will  present  the  two  sides  of  the  contest.  I 
am  pretty  sure  the  Democratic  party  will  be  sufficiently 
Democratic  to  make  a  third  party  unnecessary.  Of  course, 
from  a  socialist  standpoint,  there  will  be  reason  enough  for 
a  third  party." 

Theodore  P.  Shonts  disclaims  all  familiarity  with  the 
world  of  politics,  but  he  say  that  there  are  present  indica- 
tions that  New  York  will  have  a  candidate  for  the  Repub- 
lican Presidential  nomination  in  Governor  Hughes.  Mr. 
Shonts  says  that  Governor  Hughes  is  making  a  record,  and 
that  if  it  was  maintained  he  would  have  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  State.  He  spoke  of  the  Public  Utilities 
measure  as  being  drastic  in  its  nature,  but  he  said  that  the 
interests  with  which  he  was  identified  did  not  offer  the 
bill,  as  they  realized  that  something  of  the  kind  was  in- 
evitable. But  for  this  bill,  he  declared,  there  would  prob- 
ably have  been  something  worse. 

Speaking  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  Secretary  Taft  paid  a 
warm  tribute  to  the  services  of  Senator  Spooner  who  "now 
withdraws  that  he  may  earn  a  little  for  his  family  as  a 
lawyer."  Passing  lightly  from  Mr.  Spooner  to  the  general 
question  of  matrimony,  Mr.  Taft  said  he  was  glad  that 
women  were  welcome  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin  to 
get  an  education.  "Many  people  look  forward  to  the 
woman  to  see  if  she  will  make  an  unsuccessful  match  or 
to  see  if  she  will  make  a  match  at  all."  He  said  he  was 
glad  to  think  women  could  marry  or  not,  as  they  saw  fit. 
This  sentiment  was  greeted  by  applause.  It  would  not  do 
in  this  present  advancement,  he  said  in  a  jocular  mood, 
"not  to  favor  matrimony." 

Representative  James  S.  Sherman  has  never  been  credited 
with  Roosevelt  tendencies  and,  indeed,  is  said  to  regard  the 
President  as  a  necessary  evil.  Immediately  after  a  recent 
visit  to  the  White  House  he  said:  "Of  course,  New  York 
is  solid  for  Roosevelt  for  renomination.  The  whole  coun- 
try is  solid  for  him  for  that  matter,  and,  of  course,  he  is 
going  to  be  nominated  and  elected.  He  will  not  let  us  from 
New  York  present  his  name  to  the  convention,  but  some- 
body else  will  be  sure  to  do  it,  and  then  it  will  all  be 
over.  Every  man  is  ruler  of  his  own  household,  but  he 
can't  control  others.  He  can't  control  anybody  but  the 
delegates  from  his  home  State.  In  fact,  the  average  man 
is  lucky  if  he  can  do  that." 


Prince  Tokugawa,  the  ex-Shogun  of  Japan,  in  May  gave 
a  luncheon  at  his  residence  in  Tokyo  to  some  of  the  sur- 
vivors of  his  supporters  at  and  before  the  time  of  the 
restoration.  As  most  of  the  surviving  samurai  were  in- 
capacitated by  age  from  atending,  only  some  twenty  were 
present,  but  the  function  was  exceedingly  impressive  not- 
withstanding. The  guests  recalled  with  mingled  feelings 
the  old  days  when  they  were  the  prince's  retainers,  and  the 
toasts  to  the  dead  heroes  who  lost  their  lives  for  the  cause 
of  the  Shogunate  were  drunk  with  an  emotion  not  often 
seen  among  Japanese. 

In  Belgium,  70  per  cent  of  telegraph  messages  are  deliv- 
ered in  from  one  to  15  minutes. 


July  6,  1907. 


THE     ARGONAUT. 


A  SOCIETY  EVENT  IN  SHANGHAI. 


By  Charles  Lorrimer. 


For  sweet  charity's  sake,  time- honored  prejudices 
against  social  intercourse  between  foreigners  and  Chinese 
were  swept  away  recently  on  the  occasion  of  an  inter- 
national bazaar  and  fancy  fete  held  at  Shanghai  in  aid  of 
the  famine  fund.  The  fair  took  place  in  some  famous 
pleasure  gardens,  and  twenty  minutes  after  the  gates  were 
opened  thousands  of  Chinese  crowded  in,  much  to  the 
surprise  of  the  lady  organizers,  who  had  expected  only  a 
modest  success  for  their  good  work. 

Consumed  with  curiosity  about  foreign  ways,  these 
Chinese  men  and  women  of  all  classes  struggled  eagerly 
for  admission  tickets.  Their  carriages,  jinrickshas,  and 
sedan-chairs,  stretching  in  all  directions  for  several  miles, 
were  a  unique  and  remarkable  sight.  The  rich  men — for 
whom  nothing  is  too  gorgeous  or  too  showy — drove  in 
brilliant  victorias  made  of  mirrors,  with  fine  Australian 
horses  to  draw  them  and  native  coachmen  and  footmen 
dressed  in  gorgeous  satin  liveries,  blue  or  red.  The  young 
"blades,"  in  light  silk  garments,  panama  hats,  and  foot- 
long  cigars  (a  type  growing  up  with  New  China)  had 
broughams  and  landaus  lined  with  pink  or  blue  brocaded 
satin,  and  their  horses'  ears  and  harness  were  gay  with 
cockades  of  many  colors. 

Officials'  wives,  accompanied  by  their  babies,  dressed  in 
all  colors  of  the  rainbow  and  cared  for  by  a  retinue  of 
servants,  came  in  semi-barbaric  splendor,  preceded  by  out- 
riders on  shaggy  ponies.  Famous  singing  girls  and 
actresses,  all  wearing  smoked  spectacles  (to  their  minds 
a  great  adornment),  also  appeared  in  large  numbers. 
Their  splendid  silk  coats,  their  solid  half-sleeves  of  heavy 
gold  bracelets,  their  pearl  and  jade  ornaments,  flaunted 
aggressive  prosperity  in  the  face  of  famine  committees. 

The  Chinese  enjoyed  all  the  attractions  of  the  fair  im- 
mensely. They  crowded  open-mouthed  around  the  brass 
band;  they  gave  guttural  grunts  of  delight  when  the 
rockets  went  off;  but,  above  all,  they  clustered  about  the 
stalls  where  foreign  ladies  sold  trifles  at  the  exorbitant 
rates  proper  to  bazaars.  Occasionally  some  Chinaman, 
shocked  at  the  sum  asked  for  an  article  he  fancied,  would 
attempt  to  bargain,  offering  sixty  cents  where  a  dollar  was 
demanded.  Of  course,  his  price  was  refused,  and  he  then 
walked  off  nonchalantly,  only  to  return  a  few  minutes 
later  and  confidentially  offer  seventy  as  his  "last  price." 

The  tombolas  made  fabulous  sums,  as  they  appealed  to 
the  gambling  instinct  of  the  Chinese,  who  willingly  took 
the  chances  pressed  upon  them  and  were  hugely  pleased  if 
they  won — even  when  the  prize  was  a  lady's  petticoat  or  a 
peignoir.  An  amusing  incident  occurred  in  one  of  these 
lotteries.  A  dignified  Chinaman,  accompanied  by  one  of 
his  secondary  wives — a  mere  child  of  sixteen — approached 
the  Franco-Russian  stall.  The  girl's  eye  was  caught  by  a 
small  work-basket  lined  with  bright  silk,  a  mere  trifle 
worth  a  dollar  or  two.  Timidly  she  plucked  the  man's 
sleeve,  and  asked  him  to  buy  it  for  her.  He  immediately 
asked  the  price,  but  was  told  that  the  article  was  not  for 
sale.  It  was  one  of  the  prizes  in  the  tombola,  in  which  he 
might  take  the  one  remaining  chance,  that  was  all.  Upon 
hearing  this,  the  girl's  pretty  eyes  began  to  fill 
with  tears.  An  immediate  shower  threatened,  and  the 
man  was  suitably  impressed.  "I  wish  to  buy  that  basket," 
he  said,  with  imperturbable  Oriental  calm,  "how  much  is 
it?"  Thereupon  the  lady  stall-keeper,  not  knowing  ex- 
actly what  to  do  in  this  emergency,  determined  to  put  a 
prohibitive  price  on  the  foolish  trifle,  and  said  "Fifty  dol- 
lars." What  was  her  surprise  when  he  quietly  drew  from 
his  belt  a  roll  of  notes,  handed  them  to  her,  gave  the  basket 
to  the  girl,  and  walked  off  with  unruffled  dignity. 

A  few  Chinese  ladies  of  rank  and  fashion  were  per- 
suaded to  break  through  the  reserve  of  their  lives,  and 
keep  stalls,  where  fine  old  curios,  bronzes,  lacquer,  and 
porcelain,  given  by  viceroys  and  other  high  officials,  were 
on  sale.  Still  others  disposed  of  buttonhole  bouquets  with 
a  modesty  as  rare  as  it  was  charming — in  a  bazaar — 
which  compared  very  favorably  with  the  fair  foreign 
flower-sellers,  who  were  not  above  introducing  little 
touches  of  coquetry  to  induce  the  Chinese  young  men  to 
buy.  They  were,  however,  highly  insulted  when  the  latter, 
unaccustomed  to  so  much  liberty,  occasionally  confused  it 
with  license. 

Jiu-jitsu  and  wrestling  exhibitions,  minstrel  shows,  tea- 
rooms, and  bars,  all  were  well  patronized,  the  latter 
especially,  as  the  gilded  Chinese  youth  delighted  in  being 
served  by  white  men.  The  novelty  of  the  situation — the 
servant  waited  upon  by  his  master — was  irresistible. 

There  are  those,  however,  who  look  upon  this  remark- 
able bazaar  as  a  mistake,  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  of  an 
undesirable  equality — an  equality  for  which  the  Chinese 
are  not  yet  fitted.  There  are  husbands  and  fathers  who 
object  very  strongly  to  seeing  Chinese  gentlemen  take 
the  arm  of  their  wives  and  daughters,  even  when  con- 
ducting them  to  refreshments  for  charity's  sake,  and  who 
would  prefer  that  these  Oriental  dudes  did  not  offer  white 
women-folk  flowers  or  ice-cream  sodas.  But  these  are 
individual  prejudices.  The  famine  fund  is  $25,000  richer, 
and  a  unique  social  event  has  taken  place. 

The  competitors  for  the  Peking  to  Paris  automobile 
race,  originally  started  by  the  French  journal,  Le  Matin, 
are  beginning  to  gather  here,  ready  to  start  on  their  ad- 
venturous journey  on  June  10,  if  all  goes  well.  Prince 
Borghese,  whose  brother  is  Italian  minister  in  Peking,  was 
the  first  to  arrive  with  his  fine  motor  "Itala,"  24-horse- 
power,  with  tires  and  all  fittings  of  Italian  make.  He  has 
had  a  second  ventilator  placed  on  the  machine,  as  he  thinks 
that  the  high  temperature  of  110  degrees  which  he  expects 
to  meet  with  at  one  part  of  his  journey  will  be  the  chief 
difficulty  to  be  encountered.  He  will  have  two  men  with 
him  and,  besides,  will  carry  a  sleeping-tent  and  some  pro- 


visions. The  princess  will  accompany  him  for  part  of  the 
journey. 

Besides  Prince  Borghese,  the  Comte  Groppella,  M.  du 
Tallis  (editor  of  Le  Matin),  Signor  Longoni  (editor  of 
El  Secolo  of  Milan),  Messrs.  Cormier,  Colignon,  Pons, 
and  Goddard  (Holland)  and  their  chauffeurs  are  here, 
making  final  tests  with  their  cars. 

Most  people  who  know  anything  of  Chinese  roads  con- 
sider the  race,  if  race  it  can  properly  be  called,  a  Quixotic 
undertaking,  a  daring  experiment.  The  old  post-roads  of 
China,  Mongolia,  and  Siberia  have  peculiarities  which  only 
those  who  have  journeyed  over  them  by  cart,  camel, 
tarantass,  or  sledge  can  actually  realize.  The  contestants 
intend  to  stick  very  close  to  the  old  Russian  post-road 
from  Peking  to  Kiatka,  and  from  there  the  route  chosen 
will  lie  through  Mongolia,  Siberia,  and  European  Russia, 
instead  of  through  Central  Asia,  as  was  originally  planned. 
From  this  capital  to  Kalgan  the  route  will  pass  through 
thickly  populated  districts  over  Chinese  roads  and  cross 
three  mountain  passes  full  of  small  and  pointed  stones, 
which  will  give  the  tires  a  trying  time.  From  Kalgan  to 
Urga  there  is  a  so-called  imperial  road,  used  by  caravans, 
for  a  distance  of  about  300  miles.  But  it  is  only  a  road 
in  name,  and  consists  of  a  sort  of  general  track  a  mile  or 
two  wide,  over  which  the  caravans  pass.  A  few  hills  occur 
here  and  there  and  villages  are  found  about  every  fifteen 
or  twenty  miles.  The  automobilists  will  engage  native 
guides  from  one  village  to  another,  and  camels  loaded  with 
petrol  have  been  stationed  at  given  points. 

As  soon  as  Le  Matin's  idea  assumed  shape,  the  Russian 
committee  who  took  the  matter  in  hand  decided  all  these 
details,  and  most  of  their  meetings  were  spent  discussing 
this  stretch  from  Kalgan  to  Urga,  the  worst  part  of  the 
trip.  After  that  is  passed,  there  remains  the  Desert  of 
Gobi  to  traverse,  but  this  is  not  so  formidable  an  affair 
as  might  be  imagined  for  motor  cars.  The  sand,  very  solid 
and  compact,  after  the  torrential  summer  rains,  dries  up 
in  about  two  hours  and  becomes  as  solid  as  a  track  along 
a  sea  beach. 

On  arriving  at  Irkutsk,  the  motorists  will  practically 
return  to  civilization.  They  can  then  follow  the  general 
direction  of  the  Transsiberian  Railway,  and  will  find  pro- 
visions and  petrol  in  abundance  in  each  village.  The  com- 
mittee will  send  information  to  all  the  consuls  and  other 
authorities  in  the  towns  and  villages  through  which  the 
automobilists  will  pass,  and  they  will  be  exempt  from  all 
customs  examination. 

The  entrance  fee  for  competitors  is  2000  francs,  and  the 
prize  100,000  francs,  so  that  the  reward  of  the  victorious 
car  will  be  intrinsically  considerable,  besides  the  fame  it 
will  bring  to  both  successful  competitor  and  car. 

If  the  whole  route  is  successfully  covered,  this  will  be 
by  far  the  longest  automobile  race  ever  run,  a  distance  of 
6200  miles,  over  roads  which  would  deter  any  but  the  most 
daring  spirits. 

Peking,  May  30,  1907. 


RESURGO. 

By  Frere  Champney. 
In  anguished  travail  of  the  trembling  earth. 
Child  of  disaster  and  consuming  flame, 
Which  wrought  thy  mother's  ruin  in  her  fame, 
Thou  leapst  to  life  in  strange,   supernal  birth! 
High  on  its  hills  above  the  turquoise  bay, 
Like  some  young  giant  of  /Egean  Isles, 
An    infant  city  lifts  its   head  and   smiles. 
Proud  offspring  of  the   warm  Pacific  day. 
And  still  it  grows  apace  from  hour  to  hour. 
With  tireless  thews  of  steel  and  lungs  of  steam, 
Each  hammer-stroke  prophetic  of  its  power, 
Titanic  in  its  grandeur  and  supreme: 
To  newer  beauty  and  sublime  estate, 
St.  Francis'  city  at  the   Golden   Gate. 


Fifty  years  ago,  writes  a  reader  of  a  London  paper,  is 
by  no  means  the  most  recent  date  of  wife-selling  in  Eng- 
land, for  even  as  late  as  the  eighties  such  cases  were  by 
no  means  infrequent,  and  the  thing  was  given  an  almost 
judicial  air  by  the  care  with  which  the  vender  was  sup- 
posed to  observe  three  conditions.  First,  that  the  same 
wife  could  not  be  sold  twice;  second,  that  the  price  must 
exceed  one  shilling;  and,  third,  that  she  must  be  delivered 
to  her  purchaser  with  a  halter  round  her  neck.  Thomas 
Hardy,  however,  who  has  made  the  sale  of  a  wife  the 
theme  of  his  novel,  "The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge,"  says 
nothing  of  any  such  conditions.  As  late  as  1887  a  wife  was 
sold  in  a  halter  at  Wakefield  for  half  a  guinea,  while  three 
years  before  two  cases  were  reported  from  York  in  the 
same  week.  As  a  general  rule  it  was  only  the  poor  and 
ignorant  who  followed  this  practice ;  but  at  least  one  case 
is  on  record  in  which  the  wife  (duly  haltered)  and  her 
husband  drove  up  to  Smithfield  in  a  coach,  and  the  price 
reached  the  record  figure  of  50  guineas  and  a  handsome 
horse.  "I  sell  my  wife  at  Smiffel,  ros-bif,  pot  of  beer, 
God-dam"  was  the  ignorant  Frenchman's  view  of  English. 
And  he  was  not  so  far  wrong. 

A  writer  in  a  Boston  paper  says:  "There  are  many 
people  who  believe  that  the  servant  question,  a  solution 
for  which  the  whole  world  is  now  making  efforts  to  dis- 
cover, is  a  product  of  the  present  time.  This  is  not  the 
case,  however,  and  were  the  wise  Akiba  still  alive  he 
might  with  right  use  his  truism,  'It  has  all  been  here  be- 
fore,' in  connection  with  the  problem.  This  may  be  dem- 
onstrated by  no  less  an  authority  than  Goethe.  In  his 
'Wilhelm  Meister,'  written  about  111  years  ago,  there  is  a 
scene  where  the  hero  comes  to  the  home  of  Therese,  sent 
there  by  Lothario  and  Jarno.  Receiving  Wilhelm,  The- 
rese asks  to  be  excused  because  of  her  scant  board:  'My 
cook,'  she  says,  'just  ran  away  at  a  most  inopportune 
time,  and  our  man  mangled  his  hand.  I  had  to  prepare  all 
myself.  *  *  *  Nothing  bothers  one  more  nowadays 
than  servants ;  no  one  will  serve,  not  even  themselves.' " 


MORE  WATER  FOR  NEW  YORK. 


A  Festivity  Celebrates  the   Beginning  of  the  Catskill 
Aqueduct. 


The  actual  beginning  of  construction  work  on  the  new 
Catskill  aqueduct  has  been  marked  by  a  festivity  that  has 
impressed  upon  the  people  of  New  York  the  gratifying 
fact  that  however  large  the  metropolis  may  grow  there 
will  be  no  valid  excuse  for  drinking  anything  but  "water, 
pure  water."  The  celebration  of  sod-turning  was  worthy 
of  a  great  occasion.  The  city  provided  the  boat,  the  band 
and  the  banquet,  and  with  such  a  trinity  there  was  every 
inducement  to  hilarity.  Of  course  there  was  nothing  to 
drink  except  'water.  To  provide  anything  else  would 
have  been  a  slur  upon  the  Catskill  project,  which  was 
carefully  avoided.  Almost  any  one  could  come  who  had  a 
clean  face  and  an  invitation  card,  and  if  some  of  the 
leading  lights  of  Tammany  were  not  there  it  is  only  the 
censorious  critic  who  would  attribute  their  absence  to  the 
horse  races  rather  than  to  a  stern  and  unbending  sense  of 
duty  which  would  allow  no  frivolity  to  interfere  with 
official  routine.  As  a  matter  of  fact  nearly  every  one — 
who  is  any  one — was  present.  ^The  world,  the  flesh,  and 
the  devil  were  present  as  well  as  Archdeacon  Thomas 
and  Vicar-General  M.  J.  Lavelle.  The  former  invoked  a 
blessing  and  the  latter  said  a  benediction.  Such  at  least 
is  the  official  report  which  does  not  discriminate  between 
a  blessing  and  a  benediction.  Whether  either  of  them 
"took"  is  a  matter  for  future  determination,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  Mayor  McClellan  did  actually  turn  the  first 
sod  with  a  little  souvenir  spade  which  seemed  to  be 
strangely  ill  adapted  for  digging  anything  whatever. 

In  arranging  for  the  Catskill  Water  Supply,  New  York 
is  proving  that  she  has  a  wary  eye  for  the  future,  and  that 
she  means  to  allow  for  growth.  Today  the  population  of 
Greater  New  York  is  4,300,000,  while  the  total  daily  con- 
sumption of  water  is  500,000,000  gallons.  This  would  seem 
to  show  that  the  average  New  Yorker  drinks,  washes  him- 
self with,  and  otherwise  consumes,  interiorly  or  exteri- 
orly, considerably  more  than  one  hundred  gallons  of  water 
a  day,  which  is  a  surprising  amount,  considering  the  results. 
When  the  Croton  system  is  entirely  finished,  in  1910,  it 
will  furnish  not  more  than  325,000,000  gallons  a  day,  which 
will  be  entirely  inadequate.  By  the  end  of  1915  New  York 
expects  to  harbor  very  much  over  five  million — conven- 
tionally speaking— and  it  will  then  need  710,000,000  gal- 
lons a  day  to  keep  itself  even  as  clean  as  it  is  now,  which 
is  certainly  a  modest  ambition.  If  we  allow  our  prophetic 
instincts  to  soar  into  the  future  we  shall  find  that  in  1930 
New  York  will  have  a  population  of  7,000,000,  even  with 
race  suicide  still  on  the  rampage,  and  she  will  then  need 
1,000,000,000  gallons  of  water  a  day,  if  her  husbands  and 
fathers  are  to  be  kept  out  of  the  saloons  when  the  weather 
is  hot  or  cold.  New  York,  therefore,  does  well  in  persuad- 
ing Mayor  McClellan  to  push  his  pretty  little  souvenir 
shovel  into  the  sod  and  to  declare  that  the  Catskill 
aqueduct  is  under  construction. 

It  will  be  the  biggest  water  system  ever  devised  by  one 
municipality.  No  wonder  the  benediction-blessing  had  to 
be  double-barreled  for  fear  of  a  miss.  Some  of  the  water 
will  have  to  flow  130  miles  to  reach  the  City  Hall,  New 
York,  where  its  cleansing  properties  are  badly  needed  and 
ill  appreciated.  Before  it  reaches  Staten  Island  it  will 
have  to  travel  an  additional  twenty  miles,  so  that  the  City 
Hall,  after  all,  will  get  the  first  whack  at  it.  The  official 
playbill  and  book  of  the  words  says  that  four  creeks, 
Esopus,  Rondout,  Schoharie,  and  Catskill,  will  constitute 
the  main  sources  of  supply.  The  total  area  of  all  the 
watersheds  is  over  900  square  miles,  and  their  combined 
supply,  when  fully  developed,  will  exceed  800,000,000  gal- 
lons daily.  The  works  now  projected  will  have  sufficient 
capacity  to  bring  to  the  city  each  day  not  less  than  500,- 
000,000  gallons.  Quoting  still  further  from  the  official  race 
card,  we  learn  that  the  main  features  are  a  principal  im- 
pounding reservoir,  the  Ashokan,  the  Kensico  storage  res- 
ervoir, the  filtration  plant,  much  larger  than  any  yet  built, 
Hill  View  distribution  reservoir  and  the  Catskill  Aqueduct, 
about  80  miles  in  length.  Olive  Bridge  dam,  220  feet  high, 
across  Esopus  Creek,  will,  with  other  dams  and  dikes,  form 
Ashokan  reservoir,  12  miles  long  and  2  miles  wide,  to 
impound  120,000,000,000  gallons.  Besides  the  waters  of  the 
Esopus,  this  reservoir  will  receive  those  diverted  from 
Schoharie  Creek  by  a  10-mile  tunnel  through  the  moun- 
tains, and  from  Catskill  Creek  and  adjacent  small  water- 
sheds through  another  aqueduct.  Catskill  Aqueduct,  sup- 
plied from  Ashokan  reservoir,  will  deliver  the  water,  with- 
out pumping,  to  Hill  View  reservoir,  in  Yonkers,  high 
enough  for  gravity  distribution. 

Of  course  the  festivity  was  a  triumphant  success,  in 
spite  of  its  cold-water  limitations.  Appetites  were  good  and 
spirits  were  high,  while  a  number  of  young  engineers  dis- 
coursed sweet  vocal  music  in  paroxysms  and  refused  to 
stop  except  for  meals,  until  the  boat  returned  its  load 
of  water  enthusiasts  in  safety  to  the  New  York  wharf. 
It  was  a  momentous  occasion  in  the  annals  of  the  city, 
which  will  now  have  the  pleasure  of  raising  the  little  sum 
of  $162,000,000  in  thirteen  annual  instalments  in  order  that 
it  may  continue  in  that  state  of  cleanliness  which  is  said 
to  be  akin  to  godliness.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  June  29,  1907. 

Some  Democrats  were  a  little  chagrined  by  Mr.  Bryan's 
recent  remark  that  while  the  tariff  is  an  issue  it  is  not  a 
relatively  important  one.  He  has  now  somewhat  removed 
this  impression  by  his  statement  that  the  tariff,  the  trusts, 
and  the  railroads  are  all  great  democratic  issues,  but  he 
"would  not  attempt  to  fix  their  relative  position."  That 
will  be  done  by  circumstances,  and  possibly  by  tli  -  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention. 


THE     ARGONAUT. 


July  6,   1907. 


THE  OUTCAST'S  GRATITUDE. 


A  Tale  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War. 


The  young  Due  de  Hardimont  was  in  Aix,  in  Savoy,  for 
the  treatment  of  his  famous  mare,  Perichole,  used  up  since 
the  cold  she  had  taken  at  the  Derby.  He  was  finishing 
luncheon,  when,  casting  a  careless  glance  at  the  paper,  he 
read  the  news  of  the  disaster  of  Reichshoffen. 

He  drained  his  glass  of  Chartreuse,  flung  his  napkin  on 
the  restaurant  table,  gave  his  valet  orders  to  pack;  two 
hours  later  he  took  the  Paris  express,  and,  on  arriving, 
hastened  to  the  recruiting  office  and  enlisted. 

In  spite  of  having  led,  from  nineteen  to  twenty-five,  the 
enervating  life  of  a  petit  creve — the  word  then  current — of 
having  brutalized  himself  on  the  race-course  and  in  the 
dressing-rooms  of  operetta-singers,  circumstances  like  these 
recalled  forcibly  to  him  that  Enguerraud  de  Hardimont  had 
died  of  the  plague  in  Tunis  on  the  same  day  as  St.  Louis; 
that  Jean  de  Hardimont  had  commanded  the  Grandes 
Compagnies  under  Du  Gueslin;  and  that  Francois  Henri 
de  Hardimont  was  killed  at  Fontenoy,  charging  with  the 
Maison-Rouge.  Done  up  though  he  was  by  his  scandalous 
and  imbecile  liaison  with  Lucy  Violette,  the  prima  donna  of 
the  "Nudites-Parisiennes,"  the  young  duke,  on  learning  that 
a  battle  had  been  lost  by  the  French  on  French  soil,  felt  his 
blood  rush  to  his  head  and  experienced  the  hideous  impres- 
sion of  a  blow  in  the  face. 

Thus  it  was  that  early  in  November  of  1870,  having  re- 
turned to  Paris  with  his  regiment  belonging  to  the  Vinoy 
Corps,  Henri  de  Hardimont,  fusileer  in  the  Third  of  the 
Second  and  member  of  the  Jockey,  was  on  guard  with  his 
company  before  the  redoubt  of  the  Hautes  Bruyeres,  a 
hastily  fortified  position,  protected  by  the  guns  of  the 
Bicetre  fort. 

It  was  an  ill-looking  spot — a  road  planted  with  saplings, 
cut  up  by  muddy  ruts,  crossing  the  leprous  fields  of  the 
suburb,  and  on  this  roadside  an  abandoned  tavern,  a 
cabaret  with  arbors,  where  the  soldiers  had  established  their 
post.  There  had  been  fighting  here  a  few  days  before; 
the  grape-shot  had  broken  in  two  some  of  the  spindling 
trees,  all  of  which  bore  on  their  bark  the  white  scars  of  the 
shot.  As  for  the  house,  the  look  of  it  made  one  shudder; 
the  roof  had  caved  in  under  a  shell,  and  the  reddish  walls 
seemed  smeared  with  blood.  The  overturned  summer- 
houses,  the  gutted  shooting-gallery,  the  swing  with  its  wet 
ropes  creaking  in  the  wind,  and  the  signs  near  the  door 
scratched  by  bullets:  Club-rooms — Absinthe — Vermouth — 
Wine  at  60  cent,  a  litre — which  framed  a  dead  rabbit, 
painted  above  two  billiard-cues  tied  crosswise  by  a  ribbon — 
everything  recalled  with  cruel  iron}'  the  popular  amuse- 
ments of  bygone  Sundays.  And  over  all  this  an  ugly 
winter  sky,  covered  with  rolling  leaden  clouds — low,  angry, 
hateful. 

At  the  tavern  door  the  young  duke  stood  motionless,  his 
Chassepot  slung  over  his  shoulder,  his  kepi  shoved  down 
on  his  eyes,  his  numbed  hands  in  the  pockets  of  his  red 
trousers,  shivering  under  his  sheepskin.  Yielding  himself 
up  to  his  sombre  reverie,  the  soldier  of  defeat  gazed  with 
heart-broken  eyes  at  the  slopes,  half-hidden  in  fog,  whence 
rose  every  second  minute  with  a  sullen  detonation  the  white 
ball  of  smoke  of  a  Krupp  gun. 

Suddenly  he  discovered  he  was  hungry.  Kneeling,  he 
drew  from  his  haversack,  lying  against  the  wall  near  by,  a 
big  hunch  of  army  bread ;  having  lost  his  knife,  he  used  his 
teeth,  and  took  a  bite.  But  a  few  mouthfuls  were  enough ; 
the  bread  was  hard  and  bitter;  there  would  be  no  fresh 
supply  till  tomorrow,  if  then.  A  lions!  soldiering  was  not 
all  play.  And,  unfortunately  at  this  moment,  suddenly  he 
was  vividly  reminded  of  what  he  used  to  call  his  hygienic 
breakfasts,  when  on  the  morning  following  a  supper  of  a 
heating  nature,  he  used  to  seat  himself  near  a  ground-floor 
window  of  the  Cafe  Anglais,  and  order,  mon  Dieu!  the 
lightest  fare! — a  chop,  an  asparagus  omelette — and  when 
the  waiter,  knowing  his  habits,  cautiously  uncorked  a  slim 
bottle  of  old  Leoville,  comfortably  lying  in  its  basket. 
Fichtre  de  fichtre!  • 

Good  old  days!  He  would  never,  never  get  used  to  this 
pauper's  fare.  And,  in  a  moment  of  impatience,  the  young 
man  tossed  the  rest  of  his  bread  into  the  mud. 

At  the  same  instant,  a  soldier  stepped  out  of  the  tavern ; 
stooping,  he  picked  the  bread  up,  walked  a  short  distance, 
wiped  it  on  his  sleeve,  and  began  devouring  it  greedily. 
Henri  de  Hardimont,  already  ashamed  of  his  fastidiousness, 
looked  pityingly  at  the  poor  devil  who  showed  such  a  good 
appetite.  He  was  a  long,  lank,  ill-built  young  fellow,  with 
fever-hollowed  eyes  and  a  hospital  beard,  and  so  thin  that 
his  shoulder-blades  stood  out  under  the  cloth  of  his  worn 
capote. 

"You  are  hungry,  comrade?"  said  Henri,  drawing  nearer, 
and  regarding  the  other  curiously. 

"As  you  see,"  returned  the  fellow,  with  his  mouth  full, 
and  in  no  wise  abashed. 

"Excuse  me.  If  I  had  known  my  bread  could  have  been 
of  use  to  you,  I  would  not  have  thrown  it  away,"  said  the 
duke. 

"There's  no  harm  done,"  replied  the  soldier,  "I'm  not  so 
particular." 

'All  the  same,"  said  the  gentleman,  "it  was  stupid  of 
me,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it.  But  you  mustn't  carry  away  a 
bad  opinion  of  me,  and  as  I  have  some  good  cognac  in  my 
flask,  parbleu!     We'll  drain  it  together." 

The  man  had  finished  eating;  the  duke  and  he  drank  a 
swallow ;  the  acquaintance  was  an  accomplished  fact. 
"And  your  name?" 

"Hardimo\t,"  replied  the  duke,  suppressing  title  and  par- 
ticle.    "Et   !oi?" 
"Jcnn  Vii  tor.    I've  only  lately  been  transferred  to  this 
m  just  out  of  the  ambulance.     I  was  wounded 
Ah !  I  was  well  off  at  the  hospital.     What 
;-..ieat  broth  they  give  you  there !     But  it  was 


only  a  scratch;  the  major  signed  my  dismissal,  and  here  I 
am !  The  starving  begins  again.  For,  believe  me  if  you 
like,  comrade,  I've  been  hungry  all  my  born  days." 

The  speech  startled  the  voluptuary  who  had  surprised 
himself  a  moment  before,  regretting  the  cuisine  of  the  Cafe 
Anglais.  The  duke  gazed  at  his  companion  in  horror- 
stricken  amazement.  The  soldier  smiled  awkwardly,  show- 
ing his  wolfish  teeth,  white  in  the  midst  of  his  earthy  face, 
and  as  if  he  understood  that  a  confidence  was  expected  of 
him;  "Tcnez"  he  said,  suddenly  ceasing  to  "thee"  and 
"thou"  his  comrade,  guessing  him  to  be  rich  and  fortunate — 
"tcnes,  let  us  walk  up  and  down  a  bit  to  warm  our  feet,  and 
I  will  tell  you  things  you  probably  never  heard  before.  My 
name  is  Jean — Victor — Jean — Victor,  and  nothing  further, 
for  I  am  a  foundling.  My  only  happy  memories  are  those 
of  my  earliest  childhood,  in  the  Hospice.  The  sheets  were 
white  on  our  little  beds  in  the  dormitory' '-  we  played  under 
big  trees  in  the  garden,  and  there  was  one  sister,  quite 
young,  as  pale  as  a  wax  taper — she  was  dying  of  consump- 
tion— whose  pet  I  was.  I  liked  to  walk  with  her  better 
than  to  play  with  the  other  children,  because  she  used  to 
press  me  against  her  skirt  and  put  her  thin,  hot  hand  on 
my  brow.  But  at  twelve,  after  my  first  communion,  the 
wretchedness  began.  The  administration  had  put  me  out  to 
apprenticeship  at  a  chair-seater's  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Jacques.  It's  no  trade  at  all,  you  know — out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  make  one's  living  at  it;  the  proof  of  that  is  that 
usually  the  patron  could  secure  as  apprentices  only  the  poor 
wretches  from  the  Blind  School.  There  is  where  I  began 
to  starve.  The  master  and  his  wife — they  were  after- 
wards murdered — were  terrible  misers,  and  the  bread — you 
got  a  bit  cut  off  for  you  at  each  meal — stayed  under  lock 
and  key  the  rest  of  the  time.  And  in  the  evening,  at  sup- 
per, you  should  have  seen  the  missis,  in  her  frowsy  black 
cap,  serving  out  the  soup  to  us  and  heaving  a  sigh  every 
time  she  dipped  the  ladle  into  the  tureen.  The  two  other 
apprentices  from  the  Blind  Asylum  were  less  miserable 
than  I ;  they  got  no  more  than  I,  but,  at  least,  they  couldn't 
see  the  reproachful  glare  of  the  old  witch  as  she  held  out 
my  plate  to  me — and  the  worst  was  I  already  had  my  huge 
appetite.  Was  it  any  fault  of  mine?  I  starved  there  as 
apprentice  for  three  years — three  years! — you  can  learn  the 
trade  in  a  month,  but  the  administration  can't  know  every- 
thing and  doesn't  suspect  that  the  children  are  being  ex- 
ploited. Ah!  you  are  surprised  to  see  me  pick  bread  up  out 
of  the  mud!  Allez!  I'm  used  to  it.  I've  picked  many  a 
crust  out  of  the  garbage-heaps,  and,  when  they  were  too 
dry,  I  let  them  soak  all  night  in  my  wash-bowl.  Sometimes 
there  were  finds,  to  be  sure,  half-nibbled  buns  from  school- 
boys' baskets — I  used  to  hang  around  the  schools  when  on 
errands.  And,  then  when  the  apprenticeship  was  over, 
there  was  the  trade  that,  as  I  told  you,  doesn't  half  feed  its 
man.  Oh,  I  tried  other  things,  I  warrant  you.  I  put  my 
heart  into  my  work.  I've  been  shop-bo}',  mason's  boy, 
floor-polisher — God  knows  what !  Bah !  One  day  the 
work  would  give  out,  the  next  I'd  lose  my  place.  In  short, 
I  never  ate  my  fill — thunder !  what  tortures  I've  felt  passing 
a  bakery!  Luckily  for  me  at  such  moments  I  always  re- 
membered the  good  sister  at  the  Hospice  who  so  often  told 
me  to  be  honest,  and  I  thought  I  felt  her  hot  hand  on  my 
forehead.  Finally,  at  eighteen,  I  enlisted;  you  know  as  well 
as  I  the  trooper  gets  barely  enough.  Now — it's  almost 
laughable — here  come  siege  and  famine !  You  see,  I 
wasn't  lying  just  now  when  I  told  you  I'd  always  been 
hungry'." 

The  young  duke  was  good-hearted.  The  terrible  confes- 
sion, made  by  a  fellow-man,  by  a  soldier  whose  uniform 
made  him  his  equal,  moved  him  deeply.  Fortunately  for  his 
clubman's  reputation  for  sang-froid  the  night  wind  dried  in 
his  eyes  something  that  threatened  to  dim  them.  "Jean 
Victor,"  he  said,  "if  we  both  survive  this  terrible  war.  we 
shall  meet  again,  and  I  hope  to  be  of  some  use  to  you.  But 
for  the  present,  as  there  is  no  baker  on  the  outposts  but  the 
corporal,  and  as  my  ration  of  bread  is  twice  the  size  of  my 
appetite,  you  as  comrade  must  share  with  me.  That's 
settled." 

The  two  men  shook  hands  heartily;  then,  as  night  was 
falling,  and  as  they  were  worn  out  by  long  hours  and  con- 
stant skirmishing,  they  reentered  the  tavern,  where  a  dozen 
soldiers  were  lying  on  straw ;  throwing  themselves  down 
side  by  side,  they  sank  into  a  heavy  sleep. 

Toward  midnight,  Jean  Victor  awoke — hungry,  probably. 
The  wind  had  swept  away  the  clouds,  and  a  moonbeam, 
slipping  through  a  hole  in  the  roof,  lay  on  the  fair  hair  of 
the  young  duke,  slumbering  like  Endymion.  Still  overcome 
at  his  comrade's  kindness,  Jean  Victor  was  gazing  at  him 
with  naif  admiration,  when  the  sergeant  opened  the  door 
and  called  the  five  men  whose  turn  it  was  to  relieve  the  sen- 
tinels of  the  outpost.  The  duke  was  among  them,  but  he 
did  not  wake  when  his  name  was  called. 

"Hardimont !"  repeated  the  sergeant. 

"If  you've  no  objection,  sergeant,"  said  Jean  Victor,  ris- 
ing, "I'll  take  his  place;  he  is  sleeping  so  well,  and  he's 
my  comrade." . 

"As  you  please." 

And  when  the  five  men  were  gone,  the  snoring  began 
again. 

Half  an  hour  later,  shots  hasty  and  near  at  hand  were 
heard.  In  a  second  every  man  was  on  his  feet;  the  soldiers 
left  the  tavern,  stepping  cautiously,  their  fingers  on  their 
triggers,  peering  down  the  road,  white  in  the  moonlight. 

"But  what  time  is  it?  I  was  on  duty  tonight,"  said  the 
duke. 

Some  one  replied,  "Jean  Victor  went  in  your  place." 

At  this  moment  a  soldier  was  seen  running  down  the 
road  toward  them.  "Well  ?"  they  asked  him,  when  he 
halted,  breathless. 

"The  Prussians  are  making  an  attack;  we  are  to  fall  back 
on  the  redoubt." 

And  the  other  sentinels?" 

They  are  coming — all  except  poor  Jean  Victor." 


"What?"  cried  the  duke. 

"A  bullet  in  the  head.     He  didn't  even  groan." 

******* 

Toward  two  o'clock  one  night  last  winter  the  duke  left 
the  club  with  his  neighbor,  the  Comte  de  Saulnes;  he  had 
lost  a  few  hundred  louis,  and  had  a  headache. 

"If  you  have  no  objection,  Andre,  we  will  walk  home; 
the  air  will  do  me  good." 

"As  you  like,  old  fellow,  but  the  streets  are  horrible." 

They  ordered  their  coupes  home,  turned  up  their  overcoat 
collars,  and  started  toward  the  Madeleine.  Suddenly  the 
duke  struck  something  aside  with  the  toe  of  his  boot — a 
big  piece  of  bread,  coated  with  mud. 

To  his  utter  amazement,  M.  de  Saulnes  saw  the  Due  de 
Hardimont  pick  the  piece  of  bread  up,  wipe  it  carefully  with 
his  crested  handkerchief,  and  place  it  on  one  of  the  benches 
of  the  boulevard,  in  the  full  glare  of  a  street-lamp. 

"What  in  the  world  are  you  up  to?"  said  the  count, 
laughing;  "are  you  mad?" 

"It's  in  memory  of  a  poor  fellow  who  died  for  me," 
returned  the  duke  in  a  faintly  shaken  voice.  "Don't  laugh, 
Andre,  if  you  want  to  oblige  me." — Translated  for  the 
Argonaut  from   the  French   of  Frangois  Coppee. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  First  Proclamation  of  Miles  Standish. 

NOVEMBER,    A.    D.     IdJ... 

"Ho,    Rose!"    quoth    the    stout    Miles    Standish, 
As  he  stood  on  the  Mayflower's  deck. 

And    gazed   on    the   sandy   coast-line 
That  loomed  as  a  misty  speck 

On  the  edge  of  the  distant  offing — 

"See!  yonder  we  have  in  view 
Bartholomew   Gosnold's   'headlands.' 

'Twas  in  sixteen  hundred  and  two 

"That  the   Concord  of  Dartmouth   anchored 
Just  there  where  the  beach   is   broad. 

And  the  merry  old  captain   named  it 
(Half-swamped  by  the  fish) — Cape   Cod. 

"And  so,  as  his  mighty   "headlands' 

Are   scarcely  a    league    away, 
What  say  you  to  landing,  sweetheart. 

And  having  a   washing-day? 

"For    did   not    the    mighty    Leader 

Who   guided   the   chosen  band 
Pause  under  the  peaks  of  Sinai, 

And   issue   his   strict   command — 

"(For  even  the  least  assoilment 

Of  Egypt  the  spirit  loathes) — 
Or  ever  they  entered  Canaan, 

The   people   should   wash    their   clothes? 

"The  land  we  have  left  is  noisome, 

And  rank  with  the  smirch  of  sin; 
The  land  that  we  seek  should  find  us 

Clean-vestured    without    and    within." 

"Dear    heart" — and    the    sweet    Rose    Standish 
Looked  up  with  a  tear  in  her  eye; 

She  was  back  in  the   flag-stoned  kitchen 
Where  she  watched,   in  the  days  gone  by. 

Her  mother  among  her  maidens, 

(She  should  watch  them  no  more,  alas!) 

And  saw  as  they  stretched  the  linen 
To    bleach    ori    the    Suffolk    grass. 

In    a  moment   her   brow    was   cloudless, 
As  she  leaned  on  the  vessel's   rail, 

And  thought  of  the  sea-stained  garments, 
Of  coif  and  of   farthingale; 

And  the  doublets  of  fine  Welsh  flannel, 
The  tuckers   and   homespun  gowns. 

And  the  piles  of  the  hosen  knitted 
From  the  wool  of  the  Devon  downs. 

So  the   matrons  aboard  the  Mayflower 

Made    ready    with    eager   hand 
To  drop   from  the  deck  their  baskets 

As  soon  as  the  prow   touched  land. 

And  there   did   the  Pilgrim    Mothers, 

"On  a  Monday,"  the  record  says, 
Ordain   for  their  new-found   England 

The  first  of  her  washing-days. 

And  there  did  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
With    matchlock  and   axe   well    slung. 

Keep   guard   o'er   the   smoking  kettles 
That  propt   on    the  crotches  hung. 

For  the  trail  of  the  startled  savage 

Was  over  the  marshy  grass, 
And  the  glint  of  his  eyes  kept  peering 

Through   cedar  and   sassafras. 

And  the  children  were  mad  with  pleasure 
As  they  gathered  the  twigs  in   sheaves, 

And  piled  on  the  fire  the  fagots. 
And  heaped  up  the  autumn  leaves. 

"Do   the    thing   that    is    next,"    saith    the    proverb. 

And  a  nobler  shall  yet  succeed: — 
'Tis  the  motive  exalts  the  action; 

'Tis  the  doing,  and  not  the  deed; 

For   the    earliest   act   of  the   heroes 
Whose  fame  has  a  world-wide  sway 

Was — to  fashion  a  crane  for  a  kettle, 
And  order  a  washing  day! 

— Margaret  J.   Preston. 


Extraordinary  discoveries  were  recently  made  at  Tou- 
louse, Saintes,  Agen,  Bordeaux,  and  other  towns  in  the 
south  and  southwest  of  France,  of  the  wholesale  adultera- 
tion of  flour.  A  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  of  Condom  have  for  many  weeks  been  suffer- 
ing from  gastric  disorders  and  serious  stomach  complaints. 
The  doctors  sought  for  the  cause  of  this  curious  epidemic, 
and  attributed  it  to  bread.  The  bakers,  by  way  of  show- 
ing their  good  faith,  supplied  samples  of  the  bread  the 
patients  had  eaten.  It  was  found  to  be  heavily  adulterated 
with  talc,  a  mineral  which  is  generally  found  in  rough, 
brittle  crystals,  which  can  be  sliced  with  a  knife.  Other 
samples  contained  large  quantities  of  marJalo  «!*»»*  and 
sulphate  of  baryta. 
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THE     ARGONAUT. 


HISTORICAL  MEMOIRS. 


The  Recollections  of  the  Comtesse  de  Boigne 
Illuminate  a  Page  of  French  History. 


The  twentieth  century  is  looking  with  appreciative  eyes 
upon  the  great  women  of  revolutionary  France.  To  the 
collection  of  biographies  and  memoirs  of  those  troublous 
days  has  now  been  added  another  and  perhaps  the  most 
fascinating  of  all.  When' the  Comtesse  de  Boigne  in  the 
twilight  of  her  life  found  occupation  and  amusement  in 
selecting  and  stringing  the  pearls  that  lay  in  such  rich  pro- 
fusion in  the  deeps  of  her  memory,  she  had  no  thought 
of  publication  or  even  of  a  serious  literary  labor.  With 
more  deliberate  intent,  her  memoirs  might  have  been  less 
valuable  and  less  delightful.  They  contain  exactly  that 
suggestion  of  abandon  and  of  irresponsibility  that  is  the 
most  faithful  reflection  of  her  day,  and  the  effervescence 
that  now  belongs  to  them  might  well  have  disappeared 
under  a  more  thoughtful  and  restrained  preparation. 

The  Comtesse  de  Boigne's  memoirs  cover  from  1781  to 
1814.  She  saw  the  court  of  Louis  XVI,  she  was  an 
emigre  during  the  Terror,  and  she  had  personal  relations 
with  Napoleon.  A  woman  of  such  intellect,  wit,  and 
vivacity,  living  throughout  scenes  so  tremendous,  with 
every  door  of  power  and  splendor  open  to  her,  could 
hardly  have  produced  a  memoir  less  replete  with  interest, 
and  that  it  has  been  rescued  from  the  family  archives  is  a 
matter  for  congratulation. 

There  are  many  recollections  of  Marie  Antoinette  and 
the  king,  and  from  such  an  embarrassment  of  riches  it  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  select.  Here  is  a  glimpse  of  the 
court  frivolities: 

It  was  not  only  wealth  that  furnished  victims  for  the 
queen's  balls.  M.  de  Chabannes,  of  high  birth,  handsome, 
young,  rich,  and  almost  the  man  of  the  hour,  in  making 
his  first  appearance  was  so  clumsy  as  to  fall  down  while 
dancing,  and  was  so  tactless  as  to  cry  "Jesus  Maria"  as 
he  fell.  It  was  a  fall  from  which  he  never  rose  again; 
the  designation  clung  to  him  permanently,  to  his  com- 
plete despair.  He  volunteered  for  the  American  wars,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  action,  but  he  came  back  "Jesus 
Maria,"  as  he  went  out.  Thus  the  Due  de  Coigny  ob- 
served to  his  daughters  on  the  day  they  were  presented 
at  court:  "Remember  that  in  this  country  vice  is  im- 
material, but  ridicule  is  fatal." 

The  king,  it  seems,  did  not  gamble,  but  the  queen  did, 
much  to  the  disapproval  of  the  comtesse: 

The  king  never  played  any  game  except  trictrac  and 
petits  ecus.  He  said  to  a  man  one  day  who  was  playing 
for  high  stakes:  "I  can  understand  your  playing  for  high 
stakes  if  that  amuses  you;  you  are  playing  with  money 
which  belongs  to  you,  but  I  should  be  playing  with  other 
people's  money."  But  even  while  he  was  making  speeches 
of  this  kind,  the  Comte  d'Artois  and  the  queen  played  so 
highly  that  they  were  obliged  to  admit  to  their  society 
every  damaged  reputation  in  Europe,  to  be  able  to  make 
up  a  game.  This  disastrous  habit — for  it  was  by  no  means 
a  passion  in  either  case — was  the  origin  of  those  calumnies 
which  brought  a  flood  of  vexations  upon  our  unfortunate 
queen,  even  before  her  historical  misfortunes  had  begun. 

Who  would  have  dared  to  accuse  the  Queen  of  France 
of  selling  herself  for  a  necklace,  if  she  had  not  been  seen 
before  a  table  piled  with  money,  attempting  to  win  it 
from  her  subjects?  No  doubt  she  set  but  little  value  upon 
the  stakes,  but  people  who  gamble  play  to  win,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  conceal  some  show  of  eagerness.  ...  If 
then  the  queen  did  not  care  about  play,  why  did  she 
gamble  ? 

Why,  indeed?  The  Comtesse  de  Boigne  was  young  at 
the  time,  she  was  an  aristocrat,  and  therefore  she  knew 
little  of  the  misery  and  the  destitution  of  the  country. 
The  giddy  follies  of  the  court  can  be  estimated  at  their 
true  criminality  only  when  they  are  contrasted  with  their 
dark  and   tragical   background. 

Here  is  another  domestic  picture  of  the  court,  which  it 
would  be  a  misfortune  to  lose.  It  describes  the  cere- 
monious buffoonery  of  the  king's  retirement  for  the  night: 

The  king  came  in  from  an  inner  room,  followed  by  his 
attendants.  His  hair  was  tied  up  and  he  had  taken  off  his 
orders.  Without  paying  attention  to  anybody,  he  walked 
inside  the  balustrade  of  the  bed,  and  the  almoner  of  the 
day  took  from  the  hand  of  the  valet  de  chambre  a  prayer- 
book  and  a  large  candlestick  with  two  lights.  He  followed 
the  king  within  the  balustrade,  gave  him  the  book,  and 
held  the  candle  during  the  prayer,  which  was  a  short  one. 
The  king  then  came  back  into  that  part -of  the  room  where 
the  courtiers  were  standing.  The  almoner  handed  the 
candlestick  to  the  first  valet,  and  he  to  a  person  indicated 
by  the  king,  who  continued  to  hold  it  while  the  king  was 
undressing.  This  was  a  much-envied  mark  of  distinction, 
and  at  every  reception  in  the  court  all  those  who  were 
coming  down  from  the  coxtche  were  asked,  "Who  held  the 
candlestick?"  and  the  choice,  as  happens  everywhere  and 
at  all  times,  was  but  seldom  approved. 

The  king's  coat,  waistcoat,  and  shirt  were  taken  off; 
he  stood  there  naked  to  the  waist,  scratching  and  rub- 
bing himself  as  if  he  had  been  alone,  in  the  presence  of 
the  whole  court  and  often  of  many  strangers  of  distinction. 

The  first  valet  handed  the  nightshirt  to  the  most  highly 
qualified  person,  to  one  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  if  any 
were  present ;  this  was  a  right  and  not  a  favor.  When 
the  person  was  one  with  whom  he  was  on  familiar  terms, 
the  king  would  often  play  tricks  while  putting  it  on, 
stepping  to  one  side  to  make  the  holder  run  after  him, 
accompanying  these  charming  jokes  with  loud  guffaws, 
which  greatly  vexed  those  who  were  sincerely  attached  to 
him.  When  his  shirt  was  on  he  put  on  his  dressing- 
gown,  while  three  valets  unfastened  his  waist-belt  and 
knee-breeches,  which  fell  down  to  his  ankles,  and  in  that 
garb,  scarcely  able  to  walk  with  these  ridiculous  fetters, 
he  would  shuffle  round  the  circle  of  those  in  waiting. 

What  a  spectacle !  Was  there  ever  such  a  sight  upon 
earth?  And  already  the  inexorable  shadows  of  vengeance 
were  grouping  themselves  as  a  prelude  to  that  last  grim 


scene,    wherein    there    was    no    buffoonery    but    only    the 
hideous  vengeance  of  a  tortured  nation. 

The  comtesse  met  Napoleon  when  both  she  and  he  were 
waiting  for  the  curtain  of  events  to  rise.  Her  father  was 
making  a  sea  excursion  from  Toulon  and  "a  Corsican 
gentleman"  begged  the  courtesy  of  a"  passage,  which  was 
readily  granted: 

The  Corsican  thanked  my  father  profuselv,  and  came  to 
see  him  frequently  for  several  days,  at  the  end  of  which 
the  wind  changed  and  they  embarked.  At  dinner,  to  which 
my  father  invited  the  passengers,  who  included  some 
officers  of  his  regiment  and  the  two  Corsicans,  he  re- 
quested an  officer,  M.  de  Belloc,  to  call  the  young  man 
who  was  wearing  the  uniform  of  the  military  school  and 
reading  at  the  end  of  the  boat.  The  young  man  refused. 
M.  de  Belloc  came  back  irritated,  and  said  to  my  father: 
'I  should  like  to  throw  the  unsociable  little  fellow  into  the 
sea.  He  has  an  unpleasant  face.  Will  you  grant  me  per- 
mission, colonel?" 

"No,"  said  my  father,  laughing;  "and  I  am  not  of  your 
opinion.  His  face  shows  character,  and  I  am  sure  that 
he  will  be  heard  of  some  day."  The  unsociable  fellow 
was  the  future  Emperor  Napoleon. 

The  comtesse  saw  none  of  the  Terror.  She  was  among 
those  fortunate  ones  who  took  shelter  in  England  before 
the  storm  broke,  and  her  descriptions  of  exiled  society  are 
among  the  best  in  her  memoirs : 

Women  of  the  highest  rank  worked  for  ten  hours  a  day 
to  get  bread  for  their  children ;  in  the  evening  they 
dressed  in  their  best,  met  together,  sang,  danced,  and  en- 
joyed themselves  for  half  the  night.  This  was  the  fair 
side  of  the  picture;  the  unfortunate  side  was  the  fact 
that  they  slandered  one  another,  told  falsehoods  about 
their  work,  and  complained  if  one  was  more  successful 
in  her  business  than  another,  in  the  style  of  ordinary  work- 
women. This  mixture  of  ancient  society  claims  and  new- 
born petty  malignities  was  distressing. 

I  have  seen  the  Duchesse  de  Fitz- James,  who  lived  in  a 
house  on  the  outskirts  of  London  and  preserved  her  an- 
cient state,  invite  all  her  acquaintances  to  dinner.  It  was 
understood  that  each  guest  should  place  three  shillings 
under  a  cup  upon  the  mantelpiece  as  he  left  the  table.  Not 
only  were  the  shillings  counted  when  the  company  had 
gone,  but  if  among  the  guests  any  one  was  thought  to  be 
in  easy  circumstances,  he  was  considered  mean  if  he  did 
not  put  down  half  a  guinea  instead  of  three  shillings,  and 
the  duchesse  pronounced  her  opinion  on  the  matter  with 
considerable  acerbity.  None  the  less,  a  kind  of  luxury 
reigned   in  these  houses.     .     .     . 

Morals  were  even  looser  than  before  the  Revolution, 
and  those  forms  which  gave  a  veneer  of  politeness  to 
immorality  were  non-existent.  The  Comte  Louis  de 
Bouille  came  into  a  drawing-room  intoxicated,  sat  down 
near  the  Duchesse  de  Montmorency,  drew  the  Duchesse 
de  Chatillon  to  the  other  side  of  him,  and  observed  to 
a  man  who  advised  him  to  withdraw :  "Well,  what  are 
you  objecting  to?     I  am  on  my  own  property." 

Here  is  another  sketch,  still  more  illustrative  of  aris 
tocratic  society  and  of  the  divine  right  of  kings: 

About  this  time  I  was  one  day  in  the  house  of  Mme.  du 
Dresnay.  M.  de  Damas,  who  was  attached  to  the  Prince 
de  Conde,  began  a  most  violent  invective  against  the 
emigres  who  were  returning  to  France.  Mme.  du  Dres- 
nay, though  she  did  not  return  till  1814,  was  too  sensible 
to  approve  of  this  effrontery,  and  said  to  him  very  dryly: 

"M.  de  Damas,  when  a  man  is  elegantly  dressed,  like 
yourself,  with  a  carriage  like  that  waiting  for  you  at  my 
door,  when  a  man  is  boarded,  lodged,  and  cared  for  as 
you  are  at  Wanstead,  he  has  not  the  right  to  call  down 
destruction  upon  poor  people  who  are  going  elsewhere  to 
seek  the  bread  which  they  can  not  find  here." 

"But,  madame,  that  is  their  fault.  Do  you  not  know 
what  the  king  has  done  for  them?" 

"No,  indeed,  I  do  not." 

"Well,  madame,  he  has  allowed  them  to  work  without 
losing  caste." 

This  I  heard  with  my  own  ears. 

The  royal  munificence  was  doubtless  estimated  at  its 
true  value.  Certainly  there  are  some  to  whom  even  the 
most  terrific  of  revolutions  can  teach  nothing. 

Eventually  the  comtesse  returns  to  France,  and  we  have 
a  charming  picture  of  the  French  gallantry  which  not 
even  the  custom-house  or  revolution  could  extinguish : 

While  the  chief  inspector  was  making  the  entries  and 
handing  me  the  receipts,  another  was  busy  with  my  pass- 
port, making  out  my  description  in  a  manner  very  obliging, 
but  rendering  me  somewhat  ill  at  ease.  The  chief  noticed 
this,  and  half  raising  his  eyes  from  his  paper,  said: 

"Write  down  'pretty  as  an  angel';  that  will  be  shorter 
and  will  save  madame  annoyance." 

An  inferior  official  had  half  opened  one  door  of  the 
boot;  I  slipped  two  louis  into  his  hands.  One  of  the  clerks 
came  back  a  moment  afterwards  and  returned  them  to  me, 
saying  with  the  utmost  politeness:  "Madame,  here  are 
two  louis  which  you  dropped  by  mistake." 

In  her  childhood  the  comtesse  had  received  much  kind- 
ness from  Cardinal  Maury,  and  she  is  distressed  to  find 
the  extraordinary  deterioration  of  his  character: 

His  gluttony  and  his  avarice  made  him  the  butt  of 
society,  and  at  Paris  he  led  a  life  which  was  the  object  of 
general  scorn.  His  sordid  meanness  was  carried  to  such 
a  point  that,  when  he  left  his  hired  rooms  to  enter  upon 
an  archbishopric,  he  spent  three  hours  shivering  in  his 
room  waiting  for  the  ashes  of  his  only  fire  to  grow  cold, 
so  that  he  might  carry  them  off,  not  wishing,  as  he  said, 
to  leave  them  for  the  landlord's  benefit. 

One  day  he  was  going  out  of  his  house  with  my  father. 
When  they  were  half  way  down  stairs  he  said  to  him  : 

"We  must  go  back  again.  Your  visit  has  distracted  my 
attention  and  I  have  forgotten  my  usual  precaution." 
They  went  back  into  his  room,  and  my  father  saw  him 
take  a  little  saucepan  from  the  fire  and  shut  it  up  in  a 
cupboard,  the  key  of  which  he  took  away. 

"You  see,  my  dear  friend,  when  I  go  out  I  lock  up  my 
stock  pot;  these  scoundrels  of  mine  might  steal  my  broth 
and  put  in  water." 

Madame  de  Stael  comes  in  for  much  attention,  and  the 


comtesse  hardly  knows  whether  the  more  to  admire  her 
intellect  or  to  deplore  the  indiscretions  which  so  greatly 
marred  a  noble  character.  Speaking  of  her  relations  with 
M.  Rocca,  she  says : 

Mme.  de  Stael  was  even  then  complaining  of  her  feeble 
health,  and  I  think  that  the  consequences  of  this  connec- 
tion greatly  accelerated  her  death.  Her  condition  caused 
her  great  pain,  but  she  kept  the  secret  admirably.  Her 
children  honestly  and  sincerely  believed  that  she  was  suf- 
fering from  dropsy.  Spied  upon  as  she  was  by  a  police 
force  of  extraordinary  energy,  it  is  astonishing  that  her 
secret  was  not  discovered.  She  was  at  home  to  visitors 
as  usual,  merely  saying  that  she  was  ill;  and  immediately 
after  her  confinement  she  fled  the  spot  where  she  had 
suffered  so  much,  and  which  had  become  intolerable  to 
her,  leaving  no  trace  of  the  event  which  had  taken  place. 

In  view  of  the  emperors  constant  animosity  to  Mme.  de 
Stael,  he  would  not  have  hesitated  to  announce  the  secret 
had  he  entertained  the  smallest  suspicion.  But  it  wa^ 
faithfully  kept,  and  appearances  were  entirely  saved, 
which  proves,  by  the  way,  that  cleverness  can  overcome 
any   difficulty. 

Doubtless  she  might  have  married  M.  Rocca.,  but  that 
was  the  last  resource  of  desperation.  She  yielded  only 
upon  her  death-bed,  at  the  earnest  supplication  of  the 
Duchesse  de  Broglie,  after  she  had  revealed  to  her  the 
existence  of  the   little   Rocca. 

M.  and  Mme.  de  Broglie,  as  well  as  August  de  Stael, 
made  as  many  efforts  to  give  their  mother  another 
legitimate  heir  as  less  scrupulous  people  would  have  made 
to  avoid  this  result. 

The  comtesse  was  to  meet  Napoleon  when  he  was  at 
the  summit  of  his  power.  It  was  at  an  official  reception, 
and  she  says : 

Perhaps  it  was  prejudice  on  my  part,  but  the  emperor 
seemed  to  me  frightful,  and  looked  like  a  mock  king.  I 
was  standing  between  two  women  unknown  to  me.  He 
asked  the  first  her  name,  and  she  replied  that  she  was 
the  daughter  of  Foacier. 

"Ah,"  he  said,  and  passed  on. 

According  to  his  custom  he  also  asked  my  name,  which 
I   told  him. 

"You  live  at  Beauregard?" 

"Yes,  sire." 

"It  is  a  beautiful  spot  and  your  husband  employs  much 
labor  there;  I  am  grateful  to  him  for  the  service  he  does 
to  the  country,  as  I  am  to  all  who  employ  workmen.  He 
has  been  in  the  English  army?" 

I  thought  it  shorter  to  answer  "Yes,"  but  he  continued: 
"That  is  to  say,  not  entirely.  He  is  a  Savovard,  is  he 
not?" 

"Yes,  sire." 

"But  you  are  French,  entirely  French,  and  we  therefore 
claim  you.  for  you  are  not  one  of  those  rights  easily  sur- 
rendered." 

I  bowed. 

"How  old  are  you?" 

I  told  him. 

"And  frank  into  the  bargain.    You  look  much  younger." 

I  bowed  again.  He  stepped  back  half  a  pace,  and  then 
came  up  to  me,  speaking  lower  in  a  confidential  tone : 

"You  have  no  children?  I  know  that  is  not  your  fault, 
but  you  should  make  better  arrangements.  Believe  me,  I 
am  giving  you  good  advice." 

I  remained  stupefied;  he  looked  at  me  for  a  moment 
with  a  gracious  smile,  and  went  on  to  my  neighbor. 

"Your  name?" 

"A  daughter  of  Foacier." 

"Another  daughter  of  Foacier!"  and  he  continued  his 
promenade. 

These  few  extracts  may  suffice  to  show  how  important 
is  this  addition  to  the  history  of  revolutionary  France.  It 
may  contain  much  that  is  non-essential  and  it  may  harbor 
errors  of  memory,  but  if  it  be  the  object  of  history  to 
give  vivacity  and  reality  to  the  events  of  the  past,  then 
indeed  we  have  history  of  a  high  order  in  these  delightful 
memoirs. 

"Memoirs  of  the  Comtesse  de  Boigne."  Published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York;  $2.50. 

It  happened  on  one  of  the  United  States  cruisers  at 
Hampton  Roads,  says  the  Washington  Herald.  A  lieu-  ' 
tenant,  having  met  two  very  charming  ladies  while  ashore, 
invited  them  on  board  for  luncheon.  They  came  and  were 
shown  over  the  ship.  They  lingered  long  in  the  lieutenant's 
room,  which  was  daintily  furnished,  and  they  admired  his 
photographs  of  home.  When  he  was  summoned  on  deck 
he  left  them  there.  Returning,  he  took  them  to  luncheon, 
and,  having  to  go  on  duty  in  the  afternoon,  he  excused 
himself  so  as  to  get  into  uniform.  Alas!  he  found  that 
every  button  on  his  best  coat  had  been  cut  off,  and  then 
he  remembered  that  one  of  his  fair  guests  had  been  rather 
importunate  on  the  souvenir  question.  He  got  her  alone 
after  luncheon  and  accused  her  of  the  theft,  and  after 
some  prevarication  she  confessed  that  the  buttons  were  in 
her  corsage.  With  some  firmness  the  lieutenant  led  the 
culprit  to  his  cabin,  pointed  silently  to  the  denuded  coat 
on  the  bunk,  produced  needle  and  thread,  and,  going  out, 
locked  the  door  on  the  outside.  In  half  an  hour  he  re- 
turned, unlocked  the  door,  found  that  his  coat  was  once 
more  in  excellent  order,  and  then  with  great  gallantry 
bowed  the  lady  over  the  side.  She  has  not  been  invited 
to  luncheon  on  the  same  ship  since. 


It  is  estimated  that  the  total  registration  in  the  Philrp- 
pines  wilt  not  exceed  54,000,  or  one  voter  to  every  WS 
inhabitants.  In  Manila  only  7500  have  registered,  800  of 
whom  are  Americans.  These  figures  do  not  indicate  an 
over-eager  desire  to  exercise  the  voting  privilege,  and  have- 
greatly  disappointed  those  who  expected  that  the  Filipino- 
would  regard  it  as  a  precious  boon.  They  also  show  with 
tolerable  conclusiveness  that  our  indulgent  treatment  has 
made  no  strong  impression  on  the  bulk  of  the  islanders, 
and  that  they  would  be  as  glad  to  be  rid  -   many 

Americans  would  be  to  get  rid  of  them. 
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INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  presence  of  Morton  King,  an  actor, 
in  the  Parliament  of  Victoria  produced  an 
interesting  episode — a  performance  of 
"Hamlet/'  in  which  every  male  character 
was  impersonated  by  an  M.  P.  The  pro- 
duction took  place  in  the  Melbourne  Thea- 
tre Royal  and  benefited  the  principal  hos- 
pital of  the  city  to  the  extent  of  $5000. 

Former  Senator  Dubois  has  closed  his 
residence  in  Washington  and  taken  his 
family  back  to  Idaho,  where  he  will  soon 
begin  the  publication  of  a  high-class  weekly 
newspaper  at  Boise,  the  state  capital.  Mr. 
Dubois  had  intended  to  accept  the  tempt- 
ing offer  of  a  lecture  bureau  to  make  the 
round  of  the  Chautauqua  circuits  this  sum- 
mer with  a  lecture  on  Mormonism,  but  it 
is  understood  that  he  has  abandoned  that 
purpose  in  order  to  devote  himself  wholly 
to  his  projected  newspaper. 

Ernest  E.  Von  Ihne,  court  architect  to 
the  German  emperor,  who  came  to  America 
recently,  believes  that  the  limits  of  high 
buildings  here  will  soon  be  reached  and 
that  their  multiplication  will  cease.  He 
thinks  that  immense  skyscrapers  here  and 
there  may  be  all  right,  but  he  does  not  take 
kindly  to  the  prospect  of  "great  canons 
lined  with  solid  blocks  of  towers,"  when 
the  question  of  daylight  will  be  practically 
beyond  solution.  Air.  Von  Ihne  says  that 
he  sees  "the  greatest  hope  for  a  magnificent 
architectural  future  for  America." 

Especially  happy  in  collaboration  are 
Charles  Norris  Williamson  and  his  wife, 
who  was  Alice  Muriel  Livingston,  grand- 
daughter of  Chancellor  Livingston  of  "up 
the  Hudson."  Since  their  marriage,  three 
years  ago,  they  have  lived  at  Cap  Martin, 
in  the  south  of  France,  and  spent  much  of 
their  time  motoring.  The  automobile  has 
inspired  their  joint  work,  of  which  "The 
Car  of  Destiny"  is  a  type.  Others  of  their 
stories,  in  fact  nearly  all  their  later  pro- 
ductions, are  marked  by  the  gasoline-power 
inspiration,  which  appears  even  in  the  titles. 

Ida  Lewis,  keeper  of  the  Lime  Rock  light, 
in  Newport  harbor,  at  sixty-six  years  of 
age,  is  still  on  the  rock  where  she  has 
been  for  fifty  years,  and  the  number  of 
lives  she  has  saved  has  increased  to 
eighteen.  Night  after  night  she  keeps  the 
vigil  she  has  kept  for  more  than  eighteen 
thousand  nights.  Her  father  was  appointed 
keeper  of  the  station  in  1854  and,  becoming 
a  paralytic,  for  seventeen  years  of  the 
twenty-live  that  he  was  in  charge,  the  actual 
work  devolved  upon  his  daghter.  Miss 
Lewis  was  appointed  keeper  twenty-eight 
years  ago. 

Santos-Dumont  became  convinced  last 
year  that  trying  to  propel  the  enormous 
bulk  "of  a  dirigible  balloon  against  even  a 
moderate  breeze  was,  to  use  his  own  words, 
"Too  much  like  trying  to  push  a  candle 
through  a  brick  wall."  So  he  abandoned 
the  dirigible  balloon  for  the  heavier-than- 
air  type  of  flying  machine,  and  on  Novem- 
ber 12,  1906,  he  flew  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  yards  in  twenty-one  seconds,  in 
a  strange-looking  machine  of  his  own  de- 
sign, when  a  slight  mishap  obliged  him  to 
alight  He  is  now  building  one  of  an  im- 
proved type,  with  which  he  is  confident  of 
flying  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  an 
hour  within  two  years. 

Airs.  Harriet  Chalmers  Adams  has  just 
completed  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
journeys  ever  undertaken  by  a  woman. 
She  has  been  to  the  roof  of  the  world,  and 
has  come  back  to  the  United  States  to  tell 
about  it.  She  spent  three  years  in  visiting 
every  country  in  South  and  Central 
America,  penetrating  to  the  furthermost 
frontier  points.  During  the  period  of  her 
travels  she  was  most  of  the  time  far  be- 
yond the  pale  of  civilization,  often  endur- 
ing terrible  hardships.  In  the  highlands  of 
Peru,  the  American  Tibet,  the  Roof  of  the 
World,  Mrs.  Adams  found  scattered  In- 
dian tribes  who  are  in  nowise  changed 
since  the  days  the  Spanish  conquerors  first 
saw  them.  These  Indians,  Mrs.  Adams 
says,  are  the  remnants  of  the  greatest  of 
American  aborigines  whose  monuments 
are  today  the  marvel  of  scientists. 

George    Jay    Gould,    in    the    forty-ninth 
year  of  his  life,  is  showing  a  determination 
to    bring    speedily    to    consummation    his 
life's  ambition,  and  he  has  made  more  than 
one  railroad    nagnate  wonder  why  he  ever 
regarded  the  eldest  son  of  Jay   Gould  as 
an  amateur  railroader  who  had  merely  in- 
herited   the    Missouri  ■  Pacific,  the  Wabash, 
their   lines.     Mr.   Gould's  am- 
conquer   the    continent.     His 
- :  J    life-work    is    to    connect    the 


Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  with  one  unbroken 
transcontinental  line.  No  such  unbroken 
hoop  of  steel  now  binds  the  two  sides  of 
the  United  States.  The  break  comes  inevi- 
tably at  Chicago  or  St.  Louis  or  St.  Paul. 
Soon  there  will  be  one  continuous  line 
running  from  Baltimore  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Mr.  Gould  frequently  makes  trips 
of  inspection  over  all  the  Gould  lines,  and 
those  who  know  him  well  say  that  he 
knows  every  foot  of  his  six  thousand  miles 
of  right  of  way,  and  everything  about  all 
that  rolls  over  it  or  those  who  labor  upon  it. 


RECENT  VERSE. 


An  Antique  Elegy. 
O   Mother,   guard  my  little  maid 

Whom   now   I    trust    to    you, 
Comfort  her  if  she  seem  afraid 

Of  arms  and  faces  new! 

A  single  year  on  yesterday 
Had  ended  since  she  came, 

Yet  listen  to  the  baby  way 
She  knows  me  by  my  name! 

Teach   her  to  pity!- — to   divine 

Dimly  among  the  shades 
How  here  on  earth  not  one  is  mine 

Of  all  the   little  maids! 

O    Earth,    with    flowers    on    her   eyes, 
Ee    thou    as    sweet    as    she ! 
Be  thou  as  light  where  now  she  lies. 

As  she   was  light   on    thee! 
— Witter  Bynner,   in  American  Magazii 


The  Leper. 
Hear  the  leper!     Down  the  street 
Sound   his  shuffling,   weary   feet. 

Run   within! 
Little  children,  do  not  look; 
Hide  your  eyes  behind  your  book: 

For  his    face   is   scarred   and  thin. 

Lined   by  sin. 

Hear  the  leper!      Shut  the   door; 
Double   lock  the   gate  once  more. 

Do    not    peep 
Round    the    curtain's    lifted    side ; 
If  he  sees  you,  woe  betide, 

For  that    dreadful    face   will   creep 

Through  your  sleep. 

"Ware    the    leper!      Who    can    know 
That  he  loves  these  children  so — 

That  he  slips 
Through   the  hated  market-place 
Just  to  watch  a  baby's  face 

And  the  joys  its  mother  sips 

From    its    lips? 
— Karl  Junker,   in   Century  Magazine 


I  Never  Dine 
Without  It. " 


I  find  it  gives  an  appetizing  relish  to  an  otherwise 
insipid  dish.  I  like  it  on  Soups,  Stews  and  Hashes.  It 
greatly  improves  Steaks,  Roast  Meats  and  Chops. 

Lea  &  Perrins' 
Sauce 

THE     ORIGINAL    WORCESTERSHIRE 

Just  a  little  on  Cheese  is  a  necessary  finishing  touch. 
Without  it  no  Rarebit  is  complete.    It  is  a  good  digestive. 

BeWare  Of  ImitatiOIlS.  John  Duncan's  Sons.  Agents,  New  York. 


The  Deserted  House. 
They    kept   a    lifeless    form    within    the    room, 
And  decked  his  brow  with  roses  red  of  bloom. 
Nor  saw  his   face  more  white  beneath   the   red. 
Beside   the   hearth   a   goodly    feast  they   spread 
Of  meat  and  wine.      "He  will  not  taste  thereof!" 
They  called — and  called  at  last,  "Ah,  dead  is  Love! 
See!      Who    comes    fingering    his    garment's    hem? 
Destiny,    drawn   to  sing   Love's   requiem!" 

They  have  gone   down   their  ways.     The    dwelling 

stands 
Forsaken  now  amid  the  open  sands. 
Mute  is  the  morning  of  their  minstrelsies. 
Yet  of  a  night  the  moonlit  organ-keys 
Rise    to    an    unseen    touch,    the    corridor 
Awakes  to    pattering   footsteps   on    the  floor. 
A  little  silver  ghost   runs   desolate, 
And  beats  its  arms  against  the  iron  gate. 

— Agnes  Lee,   in    The   Craftsman. 


The. 


PATENTED 


Unbreakable  Eyeglass 
Guaranteed 

The  Ocularium 


/309  VAN  MESS  AVE. 
Bet  BUSH  and  SUTTER  STS, 


P.  Centemeri  &  Co. 
Kid  Gloves 

New  Location 

1551  Van  Ness  Avenue 

Between  Pine  and  California 

San  Francisco 


ACROSS  GREAT  SALT  LAKE 

Overland  Limited 

Crosses  this  great  body  of  water  daily  by  daylight 
affording  passengers  the  novel  experience  of  going 
to  sea  in  a  train. 

(^  Hours  to  Chicago 

Drawing  Room,  State-Roam  Sleepers,  High- 
Class  Dining  Service,  Parhr  Observation  Car. 
Library  and  Cafe,  Ladies'  Reading  Room 

Southern-Union  **■ 
Pacific 
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BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


J.  H.  Sears,  the  American  publisher  who 
has  just  made  his  annual  visit  to  England, 
tells  us  why  it  is  that  so  many  English 
novels  fail  to  command  an  audience  in 
America,  and  the  number  of  these  is  now 
considerable.  He  says  that  the  average 
English  novelist  deals  with  sex  problems  in 
a  way  disgusting  to  the  average  American 
reader  and  that  there  are  many  works  of 
unusual  power  and  excellence  that  simply 
can  not  be  produced  in  America  for  that 
reason.  For  some  unexplained  reason  the 
English  writer  simply  omits  the  great  mass 
of  healthy-minded  readers  from  his  calcu- 
lations, and  writes  with  a  single  eye  to  the 
morbid  and  the  unwholesome.  On  the 
other  hand  the  American  novelist  appeals 
to  the  widest  literary  market,  which  is  made 
up  in  the  main  of  people  with  a  strict  and 
old-fashioned  sense  of  propriety  who  see 
nothing  in  moral  deformities  and  eccen- 
tricities to  admire  or  to  interest  them.  Mr. 
Sears  says  that  respect  for  women  is  wan- 
ing in  England,  and  that  the  alienation 
from  better  traditions  is  now  so  great  that 
the  character  of  the  fiction  has  been 
changed. 

The  Industrial  Republic,  by  Upton  Sinclair. 
Published  by  Doubledaj7,  Page  &  Co., 
New  York;  $120. 

Mr.  Sinclair  believes  that  we  shall  have  a 
revolution  within  ten  years;  not  the  ortho- 
dox revolution  of  street  barricades  and  tat- 
tered irregulars,  but  a  sudden  assumption  of 
government  control  over  the  great  machin- 
eries of  the  trusts,  swollen  and  congested 
into  paralysis  by  over-production. 

A  book  review  is  not  the  place  for  a  con- 
tention for  or  against  Socialism,  but  Mr. 
Sinclair  may  be  congratulated  on  his  acu- 
men in  avoiding  over-much  particulariza- 
tion.  One  of  Mr.  Sinclair's  socialist  friends, 
debating  with  an  over-persistent  lawyer, 
asked  "Do  you  demand  a  map  of  heaven 
before  you  join  the  church?"  There  are  no 
maps  of  Mr.  Sinclair's  industrial  Utopia. 
Apparently  we  shall  go  on  pretty  much  as 
we  are  now  except  that  we  shall  all  work 
for  a  government  which  cares  everything 
for  efficiency  and  nothing  for  profits.  Then 
we  shall  ourselves  wear  the  shoes  and  the 
shirts  that  we  make  instead  of  going  shoe- 
less and  shirtless  while  Chinamen  and  Fili- 
pinos are  compelled  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  to  buy  and  use  our  commodities. 
Mr.  Sinclair  is  an  artist  of  persuasiveness. 
His  mesmeric  passes  almost  persuade  us 
into  acquiescence  and  in  imagination  we 
start  off  shoeless  and  shirtless  for  the  prom- 
ised land. 

Of  course  Mr.  Sinclair  hardly  touches 
ihe  real  issue.  Socialists  rarely  do.  We  are 
not  suffering  primarily  from  an  evil  com- 
mercial system,  evil  enough  though  that 
system  be.  We  are  suffering  from  the  com- 
mon elementary  vices  of  greed,  cruelty,  and 
rapacity,  which  now  show  themselves  dis- 
tressingly through  the  machinery  of  our 
present  system,  and  which  will  unfailingly 
show  themselves  and  to  an  equal  extent 
through  any  other  conceivable  system  which 
can  be  substituted  therefor.  It  is  hard  to 
understand  what  more  can  be  done  for 
human  liberty  than  to  give  to  every  man  a 
vote.  If  he  then  proceed  to  sell  that  vote, 
to  use  it  basely,  selfishly,  or  treacherously, 
to  the  perpetuation  of  cruelty,  or  in  the  ser- 
vice of  greed,  we  can  but  recognize  with 
what  resignation  we  may,  that  his  greatest 
need  is  a  lesson,  not  in  economics,  but  in  the 
ten  commandments.  Mr.  Sinclair  utterly 
fails  to  recognize  in  his  latest  book  that  the 
whole,  any  whole,  any  thinkable  or  imagin- 
able whole,  is  and  must  always  be  a  magnifi- 
cation of  its  parts,  and  of  the  moral  nature 
of  those  parts  we  may  judge  from  our  pres- 
ent welter  of  mutual  hates  and  envies.  It 
may  be  that  great  changes  are  pending,  even 
along  the  lines  sketched  by  Mr.  Sinclair, 
but  there  will  be  no  hope  in  those  changes 
unless  they  be  accompanied  by  a  moral 
change  in  the  work-a-day  individual,  which 
does  not  seem  to  be  even  a  factor  in  Mr. 
Sinclair's  programme. 


sion  of  the  house,  the  fortune,  and  the  wife 
of  Julian  Randolph.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  victim's  resistance  is  not  un- 
naturally of  a  perfunctory  kind,  and  the  re- 
sulting embarrassments  are  well  told  and 
with  a  light  and  delicate  hand.  But  under 
no  circumstances  let  the  reader  be  per- 
suaded to  turn  to  the  end  pages  until  he 
reaches  them  legitimately.  A  surprise  lurks 
there  unexpected  and  delightful.  It  is  a 
book  that  should  m  no  way  be  missed. 


The  Creed  of  a  Layman,  by  Frederic  Har- 
rison. Published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company,    New   York;   $1.75. 

Positivism  can  not  be  popularized  even  by 
Mr.  Harrison,  although  it  contains  very 
little  that  will  not  win  the  admiration  of 
thoughtful  men  who  are  free  from  the  spell 
of  theological  dogma.  By  denying  nothing 
the  Positivist  goes  a  long  way  to  disarm 
prejudice.  By  affirming  only  what  he  knows 
he  conciliates  Science.  The  history  of  hu- 
manity furnishes  the  Positivist  with  all  the 
data  that  he  needs  for  his  philosophy,  and 
along  the  visible  lines  of  possible  evolution 
he  finds  all  the  stimulus  that  he  needs  for 
faith,   hope,  and   charity. 

Mr.  Harrison's  place  is  among  those  who 
love  their  fellow  men  and  the  story  of  his 
intellectual  pilgrimage  is  therefore  a  singu- 
larly gentle  one.  It  is  told  with  modesty, 
without  offense  to  creed  or  creedist,  and 
with  all  the  literary  style  of  which  he  is 
the   master. 


Where  Dwells  the  Soul  Serene,  by  Stanton 
Davis    Kirkham.      Published    by    Paul 
Elder  &  Co.,  San  Francisco;  $1.50. 
This  is  a  book  that  should  be  read  by 
those  who  wish  to  meet  half-way  the  com- 
ing religious   thought  of  the   world.     Mr. 
Kirkham  treats  the  human  soul  as  a  great 
spiritual  consciousness  upon  which  we  may 
draw   at   will    for   infinite   knowledge    and 
beauty  and  power.    For  him  the  soul  is  the 
great  central  fact  in  life,  the  spiritual  power 
that  tries   ceaselessly  to   impress  its  guid- 
ance upon  men  and  to  enter  into  relation- 
ship with  the  mind  and  that  is  repulsed  by 
materialism,  by  preconceptions,  and  by  the 
I  incrustations  of  religion  and  custom.     The 
book  is  written  with  all  the  winning  per- 
suasion of  knowledge  and  its  perusal  is  a 
charm  and  an  inspiration. 


The  Haunters  of  the  Silences,  by  Charles 
G.  Roberts.  Published  by  L.  C.  Page 
&  Co.,  Boston;  $2. 
Whether  these  stories  are  "faked"  must 
be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  expert.  The 
average  reader  in  his  delight  at  vivid  and 
fascinating  sketches  of  animal  life  will 
neither  know  nor  care.  So  far  as  children 
are  concerned,  the  chief  value  of  such  a 
book  as  this  is  not  that  it  imparts  facts — 
children  get  too  many  facts  already — but 
that  it  stimulates  a  healthy  and  comradely 
interest  in  the  animal  world  and  the  psy- 
chology of  the  future  will  recognize  that 
this  way  lie  sanity  and  morality.  Dr.  Rob- 
erts's sketches  are  wholly  delightful  and 
wholesome,  fresh,  invigorating,  and  natural. 
Like  Oliver  Twist,  we  want  more. 


The  Castle  of  Doubt,  by  John  H.  Whitson. 
Published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton;   $1.50. 
This  is  one  of  the  cleverest  stories  of  the 
season.       Louis     Armitage      is     suddenly 
med  by  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Randolph  as 
her  husband,   who   was   supposed   to   have 
been  drowned  a  year  ago,  but  whom  she 
^rsisted  in  believing  to  be  still  alive. 
His  1    ^testations  avail  him  nothing,  and  he 
led,  almost  by  force  in  full  posses- 


As  The  Hague  Ordains;  the  Journal  of  a 
Russian  Prisoner's  Wife  in  Japan.   Pub- 
lished   by    Henry    Holt    &    Co.,    New 
York;  $1.50  net. 
This  is  the  kind  of  intimate  history  that 
can  be  written  in  no  other  way.    The  Prin- 
cess Sophia  comes  from  St.  Petersburg  in 
order   to    be   with   her   wounded    husband, 
who  is  a  prisoner  in  Japan.     Whether  this 
then  is  a  real  journal  or  not,  it  is  full  of 
human  interest  and  gives  us  an  idea  of  re- 
lationships not  to  be  obtained  elsewhere. 


Harper's  Outdoor  Book  for  Boys,  by  Joseph 

H.   Adams   and  others.     Published   by 

Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York;  $1.75. 

A  fascinating  book  for  boys,  telling  them 

all   about  boats,   and   sleds,   fishing  tackle, 

kites,  tents,  and  everything  else  that  tempts 

boys  into  the  open  air  and  keeps  them  there. 

A  good  book  for  boys  to  have  because  it 

shows  them  how  to  use  their  hands,  which 

is  a  vital  factor  in  moral  development. 


Carmichael,  by  Anison   North.     Published 
by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York; 
$1.50. 
This  is  a  charming  story  of  two  children 
who   grow   up   in   companionship    although 
their    respective    families    are    bitterly    at 
feud.    As  a  result  they  are  finally  separated 
and  the  way  in  which  they  come  together 
again  and  the  end  of  the  feud  are  well  told 
with  convincing  character  sketches  of  coun- 
try life. 


STATEMENT 

Of  the  Condition  and  Value  ot  the  Assets  and  Liabilities  of 

The  Hibernia  Savings  and 
Loan  Society 

(A  Corporation) 

And  Where  Said  Assets  Are  Situated 
Dated  JUNE  30,  1907 


ASSETS 

1 — Bonds  of  the  United  States,  the  actual  value  of  which  is $12,088,372.74 

The  condition  of  said  Bonds  is  as  follows:  They  belong  to 
said  corporation,  and  are  kept  and  held  by  it  in  its  own 
Vaults  and  are  there  situated.  They  are  "Registered  4 
per  cent  of  1925  ($8,985,000.00)  United  States  Bonds,  and 
District  of  Columbia  ($475,000.00)  3.65  per  cent  Bonds" — 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States  Government — and  are 
payable  only  to  the  order  of  said  Corporation. 

2 — Miscellaneous   Bonds,   the   actual   value   of  which   is 9,653,936.34 

The  condition  of  said  Bonds  is  as  follows:     They  belong  to 

said   Corporation,   and   are   kept  and   held   by   it  in   its   own 

Vaults  and  are  there  situated. 

They  are: 

"Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  Cali- 
fornia   6    per    cent    Bonds %   655.000.00 

"San     Francisco     and     North     Pacific     Railway 

Company     5     per    cent    Bonds" 475,000.00 

"Los  Angeles  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  Cali- 
fornia   Refunding   5    per   cent   Bonds" 400,000.00 

"Los    Angeles    Railway    Company    of    California 

5    per    cent    Bonds" 334,000.00 

"San  Francisco  and  San  Joaquin  Valley  Rail- 
way Company   5   per  cent   Bonds" 316,000.00 

"Southern   Pacific   Branch    Railway   Company   of 

California    6    per    cent    Bonds" 245,000.00 

"Northern    California    Railway    Company    5    per 

cent    Bonds"     83,000.00 

"Northern  Railway  Company  of  California  5  per 

cent    Bonds"     29,000.00 

"Market    Street    Cable   Railway    Company    6    per 

cent    Bonds"      1,155,000.00 

"Market  Street  Railway  Company  First  Consoli- 
dated Mortgage  5  per  cent  Bonds" 753,000.00 

"The  Omnibus  Cable  Company  6  per  cent  Bonds"     167,000.00 

"Powell    Street    Railway    Company    6    per    cent 

Bonds"     185,000.00 

"Sutter    Street    Railway    Company    5    per    cent 

Bonds"     150,000.00 

"Presidio   and   Ferries    Railroad   Company    6   per 

cent    Bonds"     14,000.00 

"Ferries    and    Cliff   House    Railway    Company    6 

per    cent    Bonds"     6,000.00 

"City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  Z%  per  cent 

Bonds"     1.6S1.100.00 

"California    State    Depot    4    per    cent    Bonds"...      250,000.00 

"County   of   San  Mateo   Court  House  4   per  cent 

Bonds"     50,000.00 

"Sequoia  Union  High  School  District  5  per  cent 

Bonds,     San    Mateo"     20,000.00 

"Union    High    School    District    No.    4,    Alameda 

County    4    per    cent    Bonds"     125,000.00 

"The  Merchants'  Exchange  7  per  cent  Bonds'*..  1,500,000.00 

"San   Francisco    Gas   and   Electric   Company    \% 

per    cent    Bonds"     495,000.00 

3 — Cash  in  "United  States  Gold  and  Silver  Coin,  belonging  to  said 
Corporation,  and  in  its  possession,  and  situated  at  its  said 
office.  Actual  Value    1,893,951.64 

4 — Promissory   Notes   and   the    debts    thereby   secured,   the   actual 

value    of    which,    is 33.483.309.O3 

The  condition  of  said  Promissory  Notes  and  debts  is  as 
follows:  They  are  all  existing  Contracts,  owned  by  said 
Corporation,  and  are  payable  to  it  at  its  office,  which  is  sit- 
uated at  the  corner  of  Market,  McAllister  and  Jones  Streets, 
in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California, 
and  the  payment  thereof  is  secured  by  First  Mortgages  on 
Real  Estate  within  this  State.  Said  Promissory  Notes  are 
kept  and  held  by  said  Corporation  at  its  said  office,  which  is 
its  principal  place  of  business,  and  said  Notes  and  debts  are 
there  situated. 

5 — Promissory   Notes    and   the    debts    thereby    secured,   the   actual 

value  of  which  is    709,755.00 

The  condition  of  said  Promissory  Notes  and  debts  is  as 
follows:  They  are  all  existing  Contracts,  owned  by  said 
Corporation,  and  are  payable  to  it  at  its  office,  which  is  sit- 
uated as  aforesaid,  and  the  payment  thereof  is  secured  by 
pledge  and  hypothecation  of  Bonds  of  Railroad  and  Quasi- 
public  Corporations  and  other  securities. 

6 — Interest  on  Miscellaneous  Bonds  accrued  to  July  1,  1907 196,875.92 

7 — (a)  Beal  Estate  situated  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco ($70,463.14),  and  in  the  Counties  of  Santa  Clara 
($33,033.23),  Alameda  CS34.325.50)  and  San  Mateo  ($3,075.72) 

in  this  State,   the  actual  value  of  which   is 140,897.59 

(b)      The  Land  and  Building  in  which   said  Corporation  keeps 

its  said  office,  the  actual  value  of  which  is  609,398.45 

The  condition  of  said  real  estate  is  that  it  belongs  to  said 

Corporation,  and  part  of  it  is  productive.  

Total    assets 358,7 76,49 6.71 


LIABILITIES 

1 — Said   Corporation  owes   Deposits  amounting   to   and   the   actual 

value  of  which   is    $55,124,413.15 

The  condition  of  said  Deposits  is  that  they  are  payable 
only  out  of  said  Assets  and  are  fully  secured  thereby. 

2— Beserve  Fund,  Actual  Value 3,652,083.56 

Total    Liabilities     358.776,496.71 


THE    HIBERNIA    SAVINGS    AND    LOAN    SOCIETY. 

By   JAMES    R.   KELLY.    President. 

THE    HIBERNIA    SAVINGS    AND    LOAN    SOCIETY. 
By  R.  M.  TOBIN.  Secretary. 


STATE   OF  CALIFORNIA. 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco — ss. 

JAMES  R.  KELLY  and  R.  M.  TOBIN.  being  each  duly  sworn,  each  for  him- 
self, says:  That  said  JAMES  R.  KELLY  is  President,  and  that  said  R.  M. 
TOBIN  is  Secretary  of  the  HIBERNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY,  the 
Corporation  above  mentioned,  and  that   the  foregoing  statement  is  true. 

JAMES   R.   KELLY,   President. 
R.  M.  TOBIN.  Secretary. 
Subscribed  ana  sworn  to  before  me  this  1st  day  of  July,  1907. 

GEO.  T.  KNOX.  Notary  Public. 
In  and  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California. 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


Herbert  Kelcey  and  Erne  Shannon  will 
begin  their  season  at  the  New  Alcazar 
Theatre  next  Monday  night,  supported  by 
the  stock  company.  These  eminent  fa- 
vorites of  New  York  have  many  admirers 
in  San  Francisco,  won  during  previous 
visits,  and  their  engagement  has  been 
looked  forward  to  with  pleasurable  an- 
ticipation since  its  announcement.  Their 
opening  play  will  be  "Her  Lord  and  Mas- 
ter," a  comedy  based  on  that  favorite 
theme,  the  difficulties  of  international  mar- 
riages. It  gives  views  of  English  and 
American  society  and  manners  that  are  not 
far  removed  from  real  life,  and  tells  a 
pretty  story.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  two  stars,  and  their  sup- 
port as  well,  will  make  a  genuine  success 
of  the  play.  All  the  old  members  of  the 
stock  company  are  in  the  cast  except  Ber- 
tram Lytell,  Laura  Lang,  H.  D.  Byers,  and 
Nera  Rosa. 


Ethel  Barrymore  will  appear  Monday 
night  at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre,  beginning 
her  engagement  with  "Captain  Jinks,"  the 
comedy  in  which  she  made  her  first  notable 
success  as  a  star.  It  is  still  a  favorite  in 
New  York,  having  recently  been  revived  at 
the  Empire  Theatre  in  that  city  and  con- 
tinuing its  first  impressions  of  attractive- 
ness. The  supporting  company  is  said  to 
be  well  fitted  to  its  work  and  the  Barry- 
more  season  promises  to  bear  comparison 
with  the  brilliant  engagements  that  have 
preceded  it  in  the  short  but  memorable 
life  of  the  new  playhouse. 


At  the  Orpheum  the  coming  week  the 
first-mentioned  of  the  new  attractions  will 
be  Anita  Bartling,  a  remarkable  juggler 
with  a  European  reputation;  Jack  Wilson 
and  Company  will  be  seen  in  a  skit  en- 
titled "An  Upheaval  in  Darktown,"  which 
gives  Mr.  Wilson  opportunity  for  laugh- 
producing  work  in  negro  character ;  Rose 
and  Jeannette  are  announced  as  notable 
dancers ;  Bert  and  Bertha  Grant,  old  fa- 
vorites, will  appear  in  songs  and  dances. 
The  hold-overs  are  Lalla  Selbini  and  her 
tiny  comedian  assistant,  Armstrong  and 
Clark,  Virginia  Earl  and  Company,  and 
Bernar  and  his  marionettes. 


Maude  Adams  is  in  the  last  week  of  her 
season  at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre  and  large 
audiences  are  finding  interest  and  enjoy- 
ment in  her  presentation  of  Rostand's 
"L'Aiglon." 


The  Frawley  season  at  the  Novelty 
Theatre  closes  Sunday  night.  "The  Pri- 
vate Secretary,"  the  last  offering  of  the 
company,  is  doing  well,  H.  G.  Lonsdale 
being  one  of  the  best  exponents  of  the  title- 
role  that  the  city  has  seen. 


"Peter  Pan"  will  be  given  its  last  two 
presentations  at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre  Sat- 
urday afternoon  and  evening. 


Mrs.  Minnie  Maddern  Fiske  has  taken  a 
house  at  Sausalito  for  a  few  weeks  of  rest 
before  the  beginning  of  her  fall  season. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  Davies  Grismer  is  spending 
the  summer  vacation  at  Fairfax,  where  Mr. 
Joseph  Grismer  will  join  her  soon. 


Lawrance  D'Orsay,  whose  English  char- 
acter roles  in  the  legitimate  drama  have 
won  for  him  the  approval  of  critics  and  the 
regard  of  theatre-goers  East  and  West,  is 
appearing  in  vaudeville.  He  was  at  Keith's 
Theatre  in  Boston  last  week,  appearing  in  a 
little  play  entitled  "The  Crafty  Earl." 


At  the  farewell  banquet  given  in  London 
by  Beerbohm  Tree  to  E.  H.  Sothern  and 
Julia  Marlowe,  Chancellor  Asquith  was  a 
prominent  figure.  Mr.  Tree  had  ordered 
that  no  speech  should  exceed  five  sentences, 
but  his  brother.  Max  Beerbohm,  was  able  to 
construct  a  witty  and  complimentary  sen- 
tence of  500  words. 


The  Regent  of  Bavaria,  Prince  Luitpold, 
has  refused  to  accept  the  resignation  of 
Felix  Mottl,  director  of  the  Court  Theatre 
at  Munich.  This  will  prevent  any  proposed 
coming  to  America  for  the  present. 


John  Carl  jr,  the  actor,  died  at  his  home 
in  Philadelphia,  June  15,  aged  88.  He  had 
closed  an  engagement  with  Creston  Clarke 
in  Baltin-  re  less  than  a  month  before, 
caused  by  heart  disease.  Mr. 
O-t"  win  be  remembered  by  San  Fran- 
-.tre-goers,  as  at  his  latest  appear- 


ance here,  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  he  had 
a  prominent  role  in  "A  Ragged  Messenger," 
with  Creston  Clarke's  company.  Mr. 
Carter  began  his  career  as  an  actor  when 
only  5  years  of  age.  At  that  time  he 
appeared  as  the  child's  ghost  in  "Mac- 
beth." He  was  born  in  England.  One  of 
his  pet  reminiscences  was  to  the  effect  that 
he  had  sat  on  George  Stephenson's  knee 
when  that  engineer  drove  the  first  railroad 
train.  He  witnessed  the  coronation  of 
Queen  Victoria.  He  played  Francois  to 
Macready's  Richelieu,  and  supported  such 
other  stars  as  Edmund  Kean,  Junius 
Brutus  Booth,  Charlotte  Cushman,  Charles 
Dillon,  Edmund  Falconer,  H.  L.  Bateman, 
and  Sir  Henry  Irving.  He  gave  the 
original  portrayal  of  Uncle  Tom  in  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin"  in  England.  He  came  to 
America  with  Sir  Henry  Irving  when  that 
tragedian  made  his  first  visit,  playing 
Walter  in  "The  Hunchback."  His  father 
lived  to  be  more  than  100  years  old,  and 
his  father's  brother  was  98  when  he  died. 


Literary  Notes. 


Reed  Anthony,  Cowman,  by  Andy  Adams. 

Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 

Boston;  $1.50. 
The  conditions  herein  described  are 
largely  things  of  the  past,  but  it  will  be 
long  before  they  cease  to  be  fascinating 
to  those  who  love  the  stirring  life  of  the 
ranch.  Mr.  Adams's  book  describes  every 
detail  of  the  cowman's  life,  and  no  one 
knows  the  life  better.  As  a  chapter  in  the 
domestic  history  of  the  country,  it  must 
take  a  high  place. 


The  Lonesome  Trail,  by  John  C.  Neihardt. 

Published  bv  John  Lane  Company,  New 

York;  $1.50. 
A    collection   of  admirable   short   stories 
of  western  and  prairie  life  that  have  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time  in  the  monthly 
magazines. 

New  Publications. 

"Plant  Breeding;  Comments  on  the  Ex- 
periments of  Nilsson  and  Burbank,"  by  Hu- 
go de  Vries.  Published  by  the  Open  Court 
Publishing  Co.,  Chicago. 

"Wellcome's  Photographic  Exposure  Rec- 
ord and  Diary  for  1907."  Published  by 
Burroughs,  Wellcome  &  Co.,  New  York; 
50  cents. 

"The  Wattersons,"  by  William  Marabell. 
Published  by  the  author  and  printed  by  the 
Stanley-Taylor  Company,  San  Francisco. 

"The  Law  and  the  Letter,"  by  Mary 
Polk  Winn  and  Margaret  Hannis.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Neale  Publishing  Company, 
New  York. 


A  new  map  of  California  has  been  issued 
by  the  California  Promotion  Committee. 
It  has  been  carried  quite  up  to  date  and 
shows  the  many  recent  developments  in 
railroads,  steamship  routes,  pipe  lines,  etc. 
The  past  few  years  have  witnessed  rapid 
changes  in  the  transportation  facilities  of 
the  State,  and  it  is  a  revelation  to  look 
over  this  map  and  note  the  many  new  lines 
of  railroad,  and  the  recently  created  towns 
of  the  agricultural,  mining,  and  suburban 
districts.  The  physical  relief  of  the  State 
is  shown,  in  addition  to  the  other  topo- 
graphical features.  The  size  is  22x29 
inches. 

«•♦*. 

John  De  Morgan,  author  of  "Literary 
Side  of  the  Presidents,"  and  other  volumes, 
is  soon  to  publish  a  collection  of  anec- 
dotes, witty  sayings,  bon  mots,  bright  repar- 
tees, eccentricities,  and  reminiscences  of 
well-known  men  and  women  under  the  title 
of  "In  Lighter  Vein,"  to  be  published  by 
Paul  Elder  and  Company.  Merle  Johnson 
is  to  supply  a  special  frontispiece  design 
and   other   decorations. 


Austin  Corbin,  who,  since  his  father's 
death,  has  had  the  management  of  the 
celebrated  Corbin  herd  of  buffaloes  in  New 
Hampshire,  has  fully  disproved  the  predic- 
tions of  the  old  plainsmen  of  the  West  that 
the  buffalo  would  not  increase  and  multiply 
there.  He  says  that  if  the  government 
does  not  take  the  surplus  off  his  hands  he 
may  have  a  lot  of  buffalo  robes  to  market. 


Galen  Clark,  the  now  venerable  discov- 
erer of  the  Mariposa  grove  of  big  trees  in 
California,  has  written  a  book  about  them 
as  a  companion  volume  to  his  previous  one 
on  the  Yosemite.  It  is  fully  illustrated  and 
decorated,  and  is  published  by  the  author 
at  Yosemite. 


Confessio  Amantis. 

When  do  I  love  you  most,  sweet  books  of  mine? 

In    strenuous    morns    when    o'er    your    leaves    I 
pore, 

Austerely  bent  to  win  austerest  love. 
Forgetting    how    the    dewy    meadows    shine; 
Or    afternoons    when    honeysuckles    twine 

About    the    seat,    and    to    some    dreamy    shore 

Of  old    Romance,    where   lovers   evermore 
Keep  blissful  hours,   I   follow  at  your  sign? 

Yea!    ye   are   precious   then,   but  most   to   me 

Ere  lamplight  dawneth,  when  low  croons  the  fire 
To  whispering  twilight  in  my  little  room. 

And  eyes  read  not,   but  sitting  silently 

I  feel  your  great  hearts  throbbing  deep  in  quire, 

And  hear  you  breathing  round  me  in  the   gloom. 
— Richard  Lc  Gallienne. 


The  British  embassy  will  be  established 
for  the  summer  at  Intervale,  N.  H,  in  the 
house  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Worcester, 
of  Newtonville.  Ambassador  and  Mrs. 
Bryce  and  the  staff  members  went  from 
Washington  in  the  second  week  of  June. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Miss  Hamlin's 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

Formerly  at  1849  Jackson  St.,  is  now  at  2230  Pacific  Ave. 
near  Webster  St.  New  term  opens  August  12,  1907. 
Accredited. 

Address  Miss  S.  D.  Hamlin 
2230  Pacific  Avenue,  San  Francisco 


Miss  Harker's  School 

Palo  Alto,  Calif.  Home  and  Day  School.  Cer- 
tificate admits  to  college.  New  building,  steam- 
heated,  ready  for  Fall  term.  All  bed-rooms  on 
second    floor.      Opens    Aug.    ro. 


DIVIDEND    NOTICE. 

Office  of  the  Hibernia  Savings  and  Loan  Society, 
corner  Market,  McAllister  and  Jones  Sts.,  San 
Francisco,  June  27,  1907 — At  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  this  society,  held  this  day, 
a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  three 
and  three-quarters  (3^)  per  cent  per  annum  on 
all  deposits  for  the  six  months  ending  June  30, 
1007,  free  from  all  taxes  and  payable  on  July 
1,.  1907.  Dividends  not  drawn  will  be  added  to 
the  deposit  account,  become  a  part  thereof  and 
earn   dividend   from    July    rst. 

R.   M.  TOBIN,  Secretary. 


JUST  A  BOOK  STORE 

Robertson's 

1539  Van  Ness  Ave. 

Near  Pine 

"N**t  (#  tht  Whiu  Fiiiw" 


SPENCERIAN 


T&teelPens 


Spencerian  Pens  are  ink  savers,  time  savers, 
temper  savers. 

They  never  balk  or  splatter  the  ink. 

If  you  buy  a  dozen  pens,  or  a  box,  you'll  find  each 
pen  perfect  and  even  of  point. 

There's  a  Spencerian  Pen  made  that  will  just 
■uityour  style  of  writing. 

TVeivilleend  yon  a  sample  card  of  12  pens,  differ- 
ent patterns,  upon  receipt  of  G  cents  iu  postage. 
SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO.,  349  Broadway  New  York. 


Japan-China 

Around  the  World 

Tour  leaves  September  24th 

Send  for  Booklet 


THOS.  COOK  &  SON, 

Flood    Building,   32    Powell   Street,    S.    F. 

135  OFFICES  ABROAD 
Cook's  Travelers'  Checks,  Payable  Everywhere. 


Guaranteed  Gas  Ranges 


$13.50 


Including  connections — RELIABLE  or  JEWEL 
— Free  adjustments  and  cooking  lesson  by  our 
demonstrator  in  your  own  home — Call  at  our 
exhibition  rooms  for  Free  asbestos  Gas  Cooking 
Mat  and  Free  Gas  Cook  Book. 

"At  You?  Service" 

The  Gas  and  Electric  Appliance  Co. 

1131  Polk  Street,  Near  Sutter 

Phone  Franklin  140 


Recounting  the  further  adventures  of 

Francois  Villon,  the  hero  of 

"If  I  Were  King"— 

NEEDLES  AND 
PINS 

By  JUSTIN  HUNTLY  McCARTHY 


Francois  Villon  is  again  the  hero 
in  a  story  of  romance,  chivalry 
and  combat.  The  tale  moves  in 
a  stirring  period,  full  of  love  and 
strife  and  adventure. 


HARPERS      HARPERS      HARPERS 
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MAUDE  ADAMS  IN  "QUALITY 
STREET." 


By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


There  is  a  sort  of  womanish  intuition  in 
the  mental  equipment  of  J.  M.  Barrie  which 
enables  him  to  penetrate  into  the  hidden 
nooks  and  corners  of  the  composite  heart 
of  womankind,  and,  just  as  he  has  given 
expression  to  the  fancies  of  childhood,  so 
to  translate  its  cherished  follies  and  desires 
that  they  bear  no  traces  of  having  passed 
through  a  masculine  consciousness. 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  old  desire  to 
be  young  again,  without  going  through  the 
ordeal  of  re-living  their  lives.  Not  even 
a  Patti,  a  Bernhardt,  or  a  Napoleon  would 
go  through  it  all  again.  Think  of  the  bad 
dinners  they  would  have  to  eat,  the  bores 
to  endure,  the  twinges  of  conscience  to 
soothe  into  a  state  of  insensibility.  But 
Barrie,  who  has  a  real  tenderness  for  the 
gentler  follies  and  unreason  of  human  na- 
ture, understands  the  state  of  mind  of 
the  woman  who,  in  her  duller  years,  looks 
back  witstfully  to  her  brighter  self,  longing 
not  only  to 

recapture 
The   first   fine,    careless    rapture 

which  only  youth  can  know,  but  who  is 
foolishly,  fondly  given  to  see  herself,  like 
the  young  child-hero,  battling  in  his  im- 
agination with  his  enemies  on  the  Spanish 
Main,  playing  a  bigger  part  in  the  eyes  of 
those  around  her  than  life  at  its  brightest 
ever  offered. 

For  Phcebe's  resurrection  of  sovereignty 
over  hearts  in  "Quality  Street"  reads  like 
a  hopelessly  sweet  day-dream  materialized. 
True,  Phcebe  Throssel — whose  pretty  name 
no  doubt  was  inspired  by  that  of  the  sweet- 
singing  little  English  throstle — is  still 
young  when  she  practices  her  charming 
deception;  even  Barrie,  with  all  his  wiz- 
ard's gift  of  translated  dreams  into  beau- 
tiful acting  plays,  does  not  attempt  the  im- 
possibility of  resurrecting  the  youth  of  his 
fragrant-hearted  little  heroine.  She  still 
has  it,  but  in  saddened  .and  subdued  form. 
Phcebe,  while  yet  almost  a  girl  in  years, 
has  cabined,  cribbed,  and  confined  her 
young  and  hopeful  spirit  into  the  would-be 
severe  demeanor  of  a  little  provincial 
schoolmistress.  Her  curls  are  rigorously 
imprisoned  under  a  cap.  She  tries,  hope-1 
lessly  tries,  to  starch  her  demeanor  and 
steel  her  soft  heart. 

Schools  without  number  have  we  seen 
on  the  stage,  but  never  before  have  we 
seen  a  sweet  little  Kate  Greenaway  school- 
mistress vainly  endeavoring  to  terrify  her 
undaunted  flock  with  the  swish  of  her  rat- 
tan, and  breaking  down  helplessly  to  weep 
over  the  imagined  stings  of  the  stanch 
young  rebel  she  is  so  feebly  castigating. 
For  Phcebe  is  not  of  the  hard,  bright,  brisk 
order  of  new  woman,  but  belongs  to  the 
epoch  when  the  first  concern  in  life  of  a 
gentlewoman — who  was  then  always  known 
as  a  female — was  never  to  be  unladylike. 
"Oh,  sister,"  cries  poor  Phcebe,  recalling 
her  rash  confidences  when  the  expected 
proposal  from  the  "strangely  masculine" 
Valentine  Brown  is  not  forthcoming,  and 
life  looks  dull  and  gray,  "I  could  bear  all 
the  rest,  but  I've  been  unladylike." 

Phcebe  and  the  group  of  inquisitive  spin- 
sters of  Quality  Street  belong  to  that  class 
of  English  gentility  whose  foibles  Jane 
Austen  has  photographically  transmitted 
for  the  delight  of  later  generations.  Bar- 
rie, however,  knows  nothing  of  the  art  of 
literary  photography.  He  is  no  realist,  but 
an  idealist  of  the  most  pronounced  type. 
He  has,  in  "Quality  Street,"  given  us  a 
charmingly  old-fashioned,  unconventionally 
conventionalized  sketch  of  a  little  eddy  of 
provincial  society  in  which  the  ruling  god 
is  decorum.  It  is  the  same  kind  of  society 
that  Mrs.  Gaskell  pictured  in  "Cranford," 
in  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  ladies 
of  the  household  described  used  to  retire 
to  their  own  apartments  when  they  ab- 
sorbed oranges  into  their  internal  economy, 
because  sucking  oranges  publicly  was  not 
considered  a  genteel  occupation.  In 
"Quality  Street"  the  ladies  meet  of  an  af- 
ternoon for  a  knitting  bee  and  diversify 
their  very  edifying  occupation  by  reading 
aloud.  When  man,  even  in  fictional  guise, 
butts  into  the  exclusive  circle,  his  presence 
is  received  with  a  galvanic  start;  but  he  is 
tolerated  until  he  falls  to  kissing  the 
heroine,  when  the  book  is  sternly  closed 
and  he  is,  in  effect,  ignominiously  expelled 
from  the  presence  of  the  outraged  females 
assembled. 

This  is  the  sort  of  society  in  which  sweet 
Phcebe  "of  the  ringlets"  has  been  reared, 
and,   in   spite  of   its   gentle   snobberies  and 


ladylike  frenzies  of  curiosity,  has  garnered 
up  those  good  graces  which,  to  her  lover, 
have  made  her  heart  like  a  garden  in  which 
grow  all  the  sweeter  virtues  of  woman- 
hood. 

It  sounds  sentimental,  but  it  isn't.  Barrie 
is  never  sentimental  in  the  drama.  I  be- 
lieve he  is  in  fiction,  but  I  shall  never  posi- 
tively know,  because  I  can  not  read  his 
books.  When  he  writes  plays  he  is  a  dif- 
ferent being.  For  the  drama,  he  has  some 
kind  of  a  queer,  whimsical,  will  o'  the  wisp 
genius  that  is  as  hard  to  capture  and  put 
under  the  microscope  of  minute  observa- 
tion as  Maude  Adams's  own. 

Those  two — the  Barrie  drama  and  Maude 
Adams — belong  together.  They  have  the 
same  qualities,  and  even  have  faults  in 
common.  For  ''Quality  Street"  has,  in  ■ 
spite  of  its  peculiar  charm,  plenty  of  faults. 
Occasionally  it  goes  beyond  reason,  as  in 
the  closing  scene  of  the  third  act,  and  one's 
sympathies,  startled  by  the  sudden  dash 
into  wild  unreality,  momentarily  recoil 
upon  themselves.  But,  like  the  trained  lec- 
turer, who  always  wins  his  audience  by  a 
judicious  intermingling  of  jokes,  Barrie  is 
ever  ready,  with  his  bit  of  playful  whim- 
sicality, to  disarm  criticism  and  startle  the 
beholder  into  surprised  laughter.  And, 
similarly,  Maude  Adams  has  a  queer,  teas- 
ing, indefinable  contradictory  charm. 
Judged  by  the  canons  of  ordinary  art  she 
would  doubtless  be  found  lacking,  for  she 
has  several  kinds  of  artificialities  and  man- 
nerisms, mixed  in  with  all  kinds  of  touch- 
ing, tender  little  sincerities.  When  Phcebe, 
with  quivering  lips  and  a  tremulous  voice 
that  betrayed  heartbreak,  made  a  patheti- 
cally brave  show  for  her  pride's  sake  be- 
fore the  returned  warrior,  who  for  nine 
years  had  been  oblivious  of  the  sad  secret 
locked  in  her  heart's  rose-garden,  she  won 
every  heart  to  a  tender  championship  of 
her  cause. 

By  a  thoroughly  Shakespearean  device — 
of  the  kind  that  has  been  stigmatized  as 
artificial  and  unnatural  by  Count  Tolstoi, 
in  his  recent  essay,  vigorously  denying 
Shakespeare's  real  greatness  as  a  dramatist 
— Barrie  makes  his  heroine  pass  for  a  girl 
relative  by  merely  letting  down  her  curls 
and  changing  her  dress.  This,  of  course, 
is  manifestly  absurd,  but  Maude  Adams 
carries  off  the  situation  so  lightly,  so  gaily, 
with  such  an  effect  of  wild  spirits  over  the 
delightful  lark  of  Phcebe's  rejuvenation, 
that  she  and  Barrie  are  as  one  in  the  gay 
unconcern  with  which  they  meet  and  con- 
quer impossibilities.  One  sees  the  incon- 
gruity but  does  it  with  a  fascinated  eye  for 
the  very  positive  delight  that  the  chief 
figure  is  affording  in  the  highly  unreal  situ- 
ation. 

Miss  Adams's  queer  little  attractive, 
crinkled,  half-childish,  half-womanly  face 
and  tiny  figure,  are  so  much  in  line  with 
one's  instinctive  conception  of  Phcebe  that, 
in  the  matter  of  appearances,  as  well  as 
action  and  temperament,  she  fits  with  pe- 
culiar felicity  into  the  part. 

She  is  fortunate  in  having  an  associate 


as  sympathetic  as  Ernest  Lawford  in  his 
adaptation  of  himself  to  the  sweetly  old- 
time  atmosphere  of  the  play.  More,  far 
more  than  Miss  Adams  herself,  who  be- 
longs to  the  domain  of  the  purely  fanci- 
ful, might  he  have  stepped  down  to  us 
from  that  epoch  of  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
or  from  some  drawing-room  from  a  Jane 
Austen  novel.  His  resounding  courtesies 
and  old-time  gallantries  have  no  affinity 
with  the  social  graces  of  our  own  century. 
Men  of  our  day  are  too  constrained  and 
self-conscious  thus  emphatically  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  amenities  of  the  draw- 
ing-room. And  the  sentiment  of  the  gal*-  I 
lant  lover  is  just  as  candid,  as  sincere,  and  | 
unashamed.  In  the  snuff-colored  coat,  the 
close-fitting  breeches  and  the  Wellington  , 
boots  which  made  up  the  costume  of  Bar- 
rie's  hero,  Mr.  Lawford,  with  his  beaming, 
rosy  face,  and  blonde  hair  parted  down  to  I 
the  back  of  his  neck,  showed  even  a  more 
gallant  figure  of  a  lover  than  the  uniform 
could  give  in  subsequent  acts,  when  the 
wear  and  tear  of  nine  years'  campaigning 
were  faithfully  indicated  by  a  skillful  make- 
up which  dulled  the  bright  eye  and  the 
sanguine  tints  of  youth. 

The    other    and     subsidiary     characters,  , 
especially  that  of  Sister  Susan,  which  re- 
ceived    sympathetic    treatment     from     the  , 
hands  of  Ina  Hammer,  were  so  presented 
as  to   harmonize   with  the   general   atmos-  ! 
phere  of  tender   sentiment  and  quaint  ar-  { 
tificialities.     For,  when  all's  said  and  done,  I 
it  is  an  unreal  world  that  we  look  upon  in  I 
"Quality    Street";    but   then    it    is    Barrie's  1 
charm    that    he    thus    pleases    himself   and 
those  who  appreciate  him  by  airily  escaping 
from  the  world  we  know,  with  its  vexing 
precisions     and     its     multitude     of     gross 
realities. 

■«#♦* 

It  is  not  generally  known,  perhaps,  writes 
a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  that  the  United  States  army  is  just 
completing  a  map  of  every  inch  of  the 
island  of  Cuba,  for  use  in  case  it  ever  be- 
comes necessary  for  the  American  govern- 
ment to  occupy  the  country  by  force.  By 
Majr  1  the  map  was  expected  to  be  finished. 
The  Engineer  Corps  of  the  army  has  been 
devoting  most  of  its  attention  to  the  under- 
taking since  last  fall,  two  of  the  three 
battalions  having  been  at  work  on  the  island 
in  the  last  half  of  the  period.  Not  a  nook 
or  corner,  not  a  traveled  road  or  an  obscure 
trail,  has  escaped  the  map-makers.  From 
Havana  to  Santiago,  into  every  province, 
off  and  on  the  railway  lines,  the  engineers 
or  representatives  of  the  other  branches  im- 
pressed for  special  service  have  taken  their 
surveying  instruments.  The  strange  part 
of  it  is  that  the  Cuban  government  has 
aided  the  work  in  every  way  it  could,  giv- 
ing orders  to  the  rural  guards  and  local 
officers  in  far  away  towns  to  facilitate  the 
engineers'  operations  whenever  possible. 


Everything  that  an  optician 
can  do  to  correct  defective 
sight  is  done  by  us — and  is 
done  well. 


Hirsch  &  Kaiser 

1757  Fillmore  St. 


Opticians. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


Orpheum 

ELLIS    STREET,    NEAR    FILLMORE 

Absolutely  Class  A  Theatre   Building 

Week    beginning  Sunday   afternoon   July  7th 
Matinee  every  day 

Perfect  Vaudeville 

Anita  Bartling,  The  Famous  European  Juggler: 
Jack  Wilson  Company;  Rose  and  Jeannette;  Eert 
and  Bertha  Grant:  Bernar,  The  King  of  Marion- 
ettes; Lalla  Selbini;  Armstrong  and  Clark;  New 
Orpheum  Motion  Pictures  and  last  week  and  im- 
mense success  of  Virginia  Earl  and  Company  in 
"A  Midnight  Mistake." 

PRICES— Evenines,  10c.  25c.  50c  and  75c;  Box 
Seats  $1.00.  Matinees  (Except  Sundayi)  10c,  25c 
and  50c. 

PHONE   WEST  6000. 


New  Alcazar  TtZX 

Cor.  Sutter  &  Stelner  Sti.         Abiolute  Clan  "A"  Boildlnt 
BELASCO  &  MAYER,  Owneri  2nd  Manager* 

COMMENCING  MONDAY,  JULY  8th 
Seventeenth  week  of  the  New  Alcazar   5tock   Company 
presenting  Mr.  Herbert  Kelcey  and  Miss  Effie  Shannon  in 

Her  Lord  and 
Master 

Prices:     Evenines,  25c  to  $r.OO.     Matinees,  25c  P>  5°< 


To  Follow— THE  MOTH  AND  THE  FLAME 


and  Giove   Street 
Phone  Market  500 
Beginning  MONDAY,  JULY  8ih 
Charles  Frobman  presents 

Ethel    Barrymore 

in  the  greatest  of  her  successes,  the  fantastic  comedy, 

in  three  acts 

Captain    Jinks 

By  Clyde  Filch 


Harry  W.  Hill,  of  Oakland,  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis. 


To  Lease 

For  one  year,  the  beautiful  residence  of  the 
late  John  J.  Valentine,  known  as  "Cedar 
Croft,"  at  13th  Ave.  and  20th  St.,  Oakland. 
Modern  house  of  22  rooms.  Grounds  250X 
150  feet.  Barn.  Rental  $125  per  month.  Ad- 
dress UNION  TRUST  CO.  OF  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO,   TRUSTEE. 


Ogontz  School  for  Young  Ladies 

Twenty  minutes  from  Philadelphia,  two  hours 
from  New  York.  The  late  Mr.  Jay  Cooke's  fine 
property.  For  circulars,  address  Miss  Sylvia  J. 
Eastman,    Principal,    Ogontz    School   P.    O.,    Pa. 


T     B 

Sunset  Route 

1  ~  XM 

The  Comfortable  Way 
Summer    or  Winter 

1 '  'W^^^^^a 

Drawing-Room  Sleepers 
Dining  Service  Unexcelled 

Parlor  Observation  Car 
with  Library  and  Cafe 

Ladies'  Reading  Room 
and  Parlor 

^^m?  £eJVu(&!ittk^r    !.  *  RES 
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Personally  conducted  excursion 
Parties  iveekly 

Via 

Ho^i.iTli                 A  --^^'    "HUH 
m\   \\*\i  ~m^~          '     Br1 
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THE     ARGONAUT. 


July  6,   1907. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


An  English  newspaper  tells  us  that  a  lot 
of  nonsense  is  talked  about  the  cost  of  a 
presentation  at  court.  This  is  quite  easy  to 
believe.  Whenever  these  social  functions 
are  discussed  there  seems  to  be  an  irresist- 
ible temptation  to  bracket  them  in  some 
way  with  dollars,  and  to  estimate  social 
value  or  social  exclusiveness  in  money 
terms.  The  mere  fact  that  very  wealthy 
people  are  presented  at  court  is  supposed 
to  imply  that  only  wealthy  people  need 
apply,  or  that  some  sort  of  certified  check 
must  be  deposited  as  a  guarantee  of  finan- 
cial standing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is 
sheer  and  unadulterated  rubbish.  If  a  clas- 
sical quotation  may  be  allowed,  it  is  "all 
rot"  Money  has  no  more  to  do  with  a 
presentation  at  court  than  has  the  color  of 
the  eyes  or  opinions  about  the  tariff.  The 
court  officials  do  not  care  in  the  least  about 
a  debutante's  bank  account  or  the  amount 
of  her  pocket  money.  Their  only  concern  is 
that  she  shall  be  duly  accredited  by  the 
American  Minister,  who  in  his  turn  cares 
nothing  whatever  about  her  financial 
standing. 

Money  does  not  enter  into  the  question 
at  all,  even  indirectly.  A  girl  may  be  as 
poor  as  a  church  mouse,  with  just  as  good 
a  claim  to  presentation  as  the  daughter 
of  a  Midas.  But,  it  may  be  said, 
the  cost  of  presentation,  of  the  cos- 
tume and  jewelry,  is  necessarily  so 
high  as  to  preclude  all  but  the  daughters 
of  the  wealthy.  That  again  is  undiluted 
nonsense.  Very  wealthy  people  spend  a 
lot  of  money  upon  such  occasions,  mainly 
because  very  wealthy  people  are  often  very 
vulgar  people,  and  are  never  so  happy  as 
when  they  are  advertising  their  affluence. 
These  people  would  display  their  vulgarity 
on  their  backs  if  they  were  not  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  very  precise  court  regu- 
lations, and  a  deviation  from  these  rules 
would  simply  mean  rejection  at  the  outer 
door.  They  therefore  keep  within  the 
regulations,  but  they  spend  the  utmost  pos- 
sible amount  of  money  while  doing  so,  and 
no  one  whose  notice  is  worth  courting 
thinks  any  more  of  them  for  doing  so. 

As  a  matter  of  cold  and  calculated  fact 
a  girl  can  dress  herself  well  and  becom- 
ingly for  presentation  at  court  for  the  sum 
of  $150.  With  a  few  loans  from  obliging 
and  experienced  friends  she  could  do  it 
for  less  than  this  and  it  is  certain  that  a 
girl  dressed  in  this  way  stood  a  better 
chance  of  winning  special  notice  from 
Queen  Victoria  than  if  she  had  ransacked 
London  and  Paris  in  search  for  a  costume. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  ladies  who  go  most 
frequently  to  court,  the  wives  of  the  great 
peers,  compete  for  simplicity  in  their  at- 
tire rather  than  for  its  reverse.  They  wear 
the  same  costume  several  times  and  to 
borrow  a  train  is  quite  a  frequent  pro- 
ceeding. 

In  support  of  all  this  we  are  able  to  give 
a  couple  of  careful  estimates  compiled  by 
a  writer  in  the  London  Daily  Express,  and 
these  figures  may  be  relied  upon.  They  rep- 
resent the  minimum  and  the  maximum  cost 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  so  inclu- 
sive as  to  allow  of  substantial  reduction 
if  necessary.  The  minimum  cost  is  the 
most  important,  so  we  may  give  it  prece- 
dence.   Here  it  is: 

Court    gown     $52.00 

Hire  of  court  train 16.00 

Petticoat     5.00 

Lingerie    7.00 

Corsets 5.00 

Silk   stockings    2.00 

Satin  shoes 4.00 

Veil  and  feathers 5.00 

Gloves    2.00 

Bouquet    2.00 

Cloak    25.00 

Real  lace  handkerchief  4.00 

Photographs   (one  dozen) 10.00 

Hairdresser  (at  the  shop) 0.50 

Manicurist   (at  the  shop) 0.35 

Face  masseuse  (at  the  shop) 2.00 


$141.85 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  photographed 
and  sometimes  the  manicurist  and  the  mas- 
seuse can  be  dispensed  with,  but  even  with 
these  luxuries  the  cost  of  the  whole  outfit 
comes  well  within  the  $150  mentioned.  The 
maximum  list  is  of  course  conjectural  to 
a  certain  ext.nt  because  there  is  hardly  a 
limit  to  the  amount  that  can  be  spent.  Here 
it  is,  howe-  er,  for  whatever  it  may  be 
worth  : 

$525 

52 

78 


Corsets    27 

Silk  stockings    10 

Satin  shoes  16 

Veil  and   feathers    26 

Gloves    : 4 

Bouquet   of   orchids   or   white   feather 

fan     52 

Cloak    150 

Real  lace  handkerchief  26 

Photographs  (one  dozen)    32 

Hairdresser  (at  the  house) 5 

Manicurist    (at   the   house) 3 

Face  masseuse  (at  the  house) 7 

$1013 
Even  these  figures  are  ludicrously  small 
and  would  be  thought  nothing  of  by  many 
society  women  in  New  York  for  an  ordi- 
nary evening's  entertainment. 

The  largest  amount  ever  expended  on  a 
presentation  outfit  was  paid  by  an  Ameri- 
can bride.  The  gown  was  made  of  white 
silk  chiffon  embroidered  with  real  seed 
pearls  and  moonstones  to  represent  lilies 
of-the-valley  and  white  forget-me-nots. 
The  court  train  was  composed  of  real  lace 
mounted  over  cloth  of  silver.  The  lace  for 
the  lingerie  was  specially  made  at  Honiton 
for  the  occasion.  The  petticoat  was  com- 
posed of  rich  brocade  and  hand-painted 
chiffon.     Here  is  the  general  bill  of  costs : 

Court  gown   $7500 

Petticoat    130 

Lingerie     150 

Corsets     52 

Silk  stockings    37 

Shoes    78 

Veil  and  feathers  37 

Gloves    16 

Bouquet   (rare  exotics) 78 

Cloak    250  , 

Real   lace   handkerchief 52 


$8380 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  "record"  cos- 
tume  cost  about   sixty   times   as   much   as 
the  minimum. 


Mark  Twain  once  wrote  to  Andrew  Car- 
negie to  the  effect  that  he  understood  Mr. 
Carnegie  to  be  prosperous  and  therefore 
ventured  to  ask  him  for  the  gift  of  a  hymn- 
book  of  which  he  stood  in  need,  and  which 
would  cost  him  $2.  Such  a  gift  would  be 
a  service  to  God,  to  humanity,  and  to  the 
recipient,  and  he  would  be  obliged  if  Mr.  j 
Carnegie  would  send  the  $2  rather  than  the  I 
hymn-book  itself. 

Miss  Helen  Gould  seems  to  suffer  from 
the  same  infliction  as  the  one   so   humor- 
ously parodied  by  Mark  Twain.     She  has 
just  made  it  known  that  $2,000,000  a  week 
would  hardly  suffice  to  satisfy  the  beggars, 
many    of    them    "  respectable "    and   well- 
to-do,     who     apply     to      her     for     aid. 
During      the      week      she      had      received 
231     requests  for    money.       She    had    re-  j 
ceived     43     requests     from     churches,     27  I 
from  educational  institutions,  26  from  libra- 
ries, and  over  30  from  charitable   institu- 
tions.      Four   young   women    wanted    Miss 
Gould  to  buy  their  trousseaux,  eleven  people 
asked  for  pianos,  and  twelve  others  wanted 
to   sell   her   an   invention.     A  young   man  ! 
wanted  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  father  j 
and  suggested  $500  as  Miss  Gould's  contri-  | 
bution.      Other   applicants   were   eager   for 
Bibles,  bicycles,  a  farm  and  three  cows,  an  [ 
invalid's  chair,  a  set  of  teeth,  five  sewing 
machines,  and  fifteen  railway  tickets.   Thir- 
ty-four needy  ones  wanted  old  clothes,  three 
others  could  be  made  happy  by  a  watch, 
and  seven  wished  Miss  Gould  to  know  that 
they  had  named  their   children   after  her. 
All  these  and  a  host  of  others  came  to  hand 
during  a   single  week.     Multiply  them  by  ' 
fifty-two  and  we  have  some  idea  of  the  con- 
tents of  Miss   Gould's  mail  in  the  course 
of  a  year.    That  such  mendicancy  should  ex- 
ist,   and    mainly    in    the    "non-mendicant" 
classes  seems  inconceivable,  and  when  it  is 
remembered  that  Miss  Gould  is  but  one  of  : 
very  many  wealthy  persons  all  of  whom  are 
similarly    plagued,    the    problem    becomes 
truly  vast.    One  day  some  victim  will  sum- 
mon up  enough  moral  courage  to  publish 
a  list  of  the  most  reprehensible  and  impu- 
dent of  these  requests,  with  full  names  and 
addresses,    and   then   perhaps   in   some   in-  j 
stances  a  sense  of  shame  will  take  the  place 
left  vacant  by  self-respect. 


Since  fashion  decrees  that  every  article 
in  a  woman's  toilet  must  harmonize  in 
color,  it  is  only  fitting  that  the  feminine 
cigarette  should  find  a  place  in  the  general 
color  scheme.  The  new  cigarette  for  j 
women  has  no  cork  or  gold  tip,  but  it  is  I 
fitted  with  a  tiny  cylinder  of  taffeta  silk  to 
match  the  gown.  These  cigarettes  are  in- 
closed in  cases  of  brocaded  silks  and  with 


them  go  dainty  silk-covered  boxes  to 
match  the  cases,  each  containing  one  of 
the  new  electric  cigarette  lighters.  There 
is  also  a  "slip-on"  smoking-gown,  which 
completes  the  outfit.  A  well-known  dealer 
in  these  wares  says : 

"It  is  an  extraordinary  thing  that, 
although  cigarette  smoking  has  been  fash- 
ionable among  ladies  for  years,  nobody  has 
suggested  a  smoking-room  toilette.  Tea 
gowns  have  been  a  woman's  only  standby, 
and  they  are  hardly  suitable  for  a  smoking 
costume.  Our  slip-on  smoking  robes  are 
made  of  colored  tussore  silk  for  the  sum- 
mer and  velveteen  for  the  winter.  The  : 
garment  has  to  be  put  on  over  the  head.  , 
The  'fireside'  slippers  are  made  of  quilted 
satin  to  tone  with  the  gown,  and  are  tied 
across  the  instep  wpith  satin  ribbons." 


A  Pleasant  Invective  Against  Printing. 

The    Press   is   to  much   with   us:    small   and  great; 
We  are  undone  of  chatter  and  on  dit. 
Report,    retort,    rejoinder,     repartee, 

Mole  hill  and  mare's  nest,  fiction  up  to  date, 

Babble  of  booklets,  bicker  of  debate. 
Aspect   of   A.,    and   attitude    of    E. — 
A  waste   of  words  that  drive  us   like  a   sea. 

Mere   derelict  of    Ourselves,    and    helpless    freight! 

"O  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness!" 
Some    region    unapproachable    of    Print, 

Where    never    cablegram   could    gain   access, 
And  telephones  were  not,  nor  any  hint 

Of  tidings  new  or  old,  but  Man  might  pipe 

His   soul   to   Nature, — careless   of  the   type! 

— Austin   Dobson. 


"Do  you  believe  that  the  good  die 
young?"  "I  think  they  do,  if  all  my  wife 
tells  me  about  her  first  husband  is  true." — 
Pick-Me-Up. 


WILLOW  FURNITURE 

Our  display  of  Summer  Furniture 
is  the  largest  on  this  Coast.  We 
are  showing  all  the  very  newest 
effects  in  Willow  Settees,  Rock- 
ers, Chairs,  Etc.  A  most  desir- 
able furniture  for  the  summer 
home. 

PRICES  AS  LOW  AS  THE  LOWEST 
"SLOANE   QUALITY"   CONSIDERED 


VanNessandySutter, 


JOHN  F.   FORBES,  C.  A.  A. 
Certified   Accountant   and  Auditor 

601  KOHL  BLDG.    SAX   FRANCISCO 


Interests  of  non-residents  in  enterprises  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  examined  and  reported  upon. 


For  Sale 


Large  block  of  unimproved  lands  in  British 
Columbia,  Canada,  suitable  for  farming  and 
fruit  growing.  Well  located,  good  soil.  To  be 
sold  in  tracts  of  from  one  thousand  to  ten 
thousand  acres,  at  first  prices.  Splendid  in- 
vestment. For  full  particulars  address  Old- 
field,  Kirby  &  Gardner,  391  Main  St.,  Winni- 
peg, Canada. 


Safes  1-3  Off 


This  is  not  a  catch  head-line. 

Our  full  line  of  FIRE  PROOF  SAFES 
will  be  sold  immediately  at  %  regular 
price  and  value.  These  are  new  goods 
and  in  perfect  condition. 


REID  &  CO., 


532  VAN  NESS  AVENUE 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


DAY 


July  1,  2,  3,  4, 
5,  9,  10,  31 
August    8,   9, 
10,  19,  29 
September  3,  4,  5,  11,  12,  13 


WAY 
STAY 


Mm 

Santa  Fe] 

%  w 


at  the  Grand 
Canyon  on  the 
way.  Call, 
write  or  phone 
me  and  we  will  prepare  your  whole  trip. 

F.  W.  PRINCE,  673  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


PAY 

THERE    AHD    BACK 

Chicago,  HI.    972.50 

St.   Louis,  Mo 67.50 

Memphis,    Tean.    67.50 

New  Orleans,  La 67.50 

Kansas   City,  Mo 60.00 

Atchison.    Kan.    60.00 

St.   Joseph,   Mo 60.00 

Leavenworth,    Kan. . . .    60.00 

Omaha,   Neb,    60.00 

Council    Bluffs,    Xa 60.00 

Pacific   Junction,   la,.  .    60.00 

Sioux    City,    Za 62.95 

St.    Paul,    Minn. 70.00 

Mineola,  Tex.    60.00 

Duluth,   Minn. 72.50 

Houston,  Tex. 60.00 

New  York,  W.  Y. 108.50 

Boston,   Mass 109.50 

Baltimore,  Ml    107.00 

Washing-ton,    D.    C . . .  107.00 

Norfolk,   Ta.    97.75 

Saratoga,   TX.    Y. 90.90 

We  don't  sell  every  date  to 
all  these  points,  hut  we 
can  fit  you  for  al- 
most   any    date 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


The  pompous  judge  glared  sternly  over 
his  spectacles  at  the  tattered  prisoner,  who 
had  been  dragged  before  the  bar  of  justice 
on  a  charge  of  vagrancy.  "Have  you  ever 
earned  a  dollar  in  your  life?"  he  asked,  in 
fine  scorn.  "Yes,  your  Honor,"  was  the 
response:  "I  voted  for  you  at  the  last 
election." 


She  was  telling  a  circle  of  sympathetic 
friends  about  the  burglar  scare  in  her 
home.  "Yes,"  she  said,  "I  heard  a  noise, 
so  I  got  up  at  once.  There,  under  the 
bed,  I  saw  a  man's  legs  sticking  out." 
"Good  gracious!"  exclaimed  one  of  the 
ladies.  "The  burglar's  legs"  "No,  my 
dear;  my  husband's  legs.  He  had  heard 
the  noise,  too !" 


Three  tired  citizens — a  lawyer,  a  doctor, 
and  a  newspaper  man — sat  in  a  back  room 
recently  in  the  gray  light  of  the  early  dawn. 
On  the  table  were  many  empty  bottles  and 
a  couple  of  packs  of  cards.  As  they  sat  in 
silence,  a  rat  scurried  across  the  hearth 
into  the  darkness  beyond.  The  three  men 
shifted  their  feet  and  looked  at  each  other 
uneasily.  After  a  long  pause  the  lawyer 
spoke :  "I  know  what  you  fellows  are 
thinking,"  he  said;  "you  think  I  thought 
I  saw  a  rat,  but  I  didn't." 


A  story  is  told  of  the  famous  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan  that,  one  day  when  com- 
ing back  from  shooting,  with  an  empty 
bag,  and  seeing  a  number  of  ducks  in  a 
pond,  while  near-by  a  man  was  leaning  on 
a  fence  watching  him,  Sheridan  asked : 
"What  will  you  take  for  a  shot  at  the 
ducks?"  "Well."  said  the  man,  thought- 
fully, "I'll  take  half  a  sovereign."  "Done," 
said  Sheridan,  and  he  fired  into  the  middle 
of  the  flock,  killing  a  dozen  or  more.  "I'm 
afraid  you  made  a  bad  bargain,"  said 
Sheridan,  laughing.  "I  don't  know  about 
that,"  the  man  replied.  "They're  not  my 
ducks." 


During  his  first  year  the  amateur  farmer 
discovered  that  all  his  little  chickens,  which 
were  confined  in  coops,  were  languishing 
at  the  point  of  death.  The  novelist  went 
over  his  "hen  literature"  to  locate  the  cause 
of  the  trouble,  but  to  no  avail.  Finally  he 
called  upon  a  neighbor,  to  whom  he  put 
the  question :  "What  do  you  suppose  is 
the  matter  with  those  chickens?"  "Well, 
I  dunno.  What  do  you  feed  'em?"  "Feed 
them!"  exclaimed  the  novelist-farmer, 
"Why,  I  don't  feed  them  anything!"  "Then 
how  *d  you  s'pose  they  was  a-goin'  to 
live?"  "I  presumed,"  replied  the  literary 
person,  "that  the  old  .hens  had  milk  enough 
for  them  now." 


A  well-known  Harvard  professor  was 
one  day  traveling  by  trolley  from  Cam- 
bridge to  Boston,  where  he  desired  to  call 
upon  a  friend.  He  asked  the  conductor  to 
transfer  him  to  the  city  cars  at  a  certain 
point.  Soon  afterward  the  car  stopped, 
and  the  Harvard  man,  on  looking  out  of 
the  window,  was  surprised  to  see  the  very 
friend  he  was  seeking.  He  started  to  leave 
the  car,  but  the  conductor  stopped  him. 
"You  can't  change  here,"  he  said  brusquely. 
The  professor  passed  him,  making  no  re- 
sponse. "Here,  you  old  jay!"  exclaimed 
the  conductor,  "haven't  I  told  you  that  you 
can't  change  here?"  At  this  the  good  man 
flushed.  "Well,  I  can  change  my  mind 
here,  can't  I?" 


Two  city  men  went  to  the  country  to 
spend  their  vacations,  and  in  a  field  one  hot 
afternoon  a  bull  made  for  them.  Fright- 
ened out  of  their  wits,  the  two  men 
scampered  round  and  round  the  field,  the 
bull  too  close  to  their  heels  to  give  them 
time  to  scale  the  barb-wire  fence.  At 
length,  though,  the  nimbler  man  got  a  small 
lead,  and  managed  to  get  over  the  fence  to 
safety.  He  stood  in  the  road,  then,  and 
shouted  encouragement  to  his  friend.  His 
friend  needed  encouragement.  He  was 
certainly  having  a  dreadful  time  of  it. 
Round  the  field  he  dashed,  and  the  bull's 
lowered  and  ferocious  head  was  always 
within  a  few  yards  of  his  coattails.  Quite 
fifty  times  he  must  have  made  the  circuit. 
On  the  fifty-first  he  shouted,  as  he  tore 
past  his  comrade:  "Give  my  farewell  mes- 
sages to  the  wife  and  little  ones.  This  is 
my  last  time  round." 


A  nervous  man  on  his  lonely  homeward 
way  heard  the  echoing  of  footsteps  behind 


him,  and  dim  visions  of  hold-up  men  and 
garroters  coursed  through  his  brain.  The 
faster  he  walked  the  more  the  man  behind 
increased  his  speed,  and  although  the 
nervous  one  took  the  most  roundabout  and 
devious  course  he  could  devise,  still  his 
tracker  followed.  At  last  he  turned  into 
a  churchyard.  "If  he  follows  me  here,"  he 
decided,  "there  can  be  no  doubt  about  his 
intentions."  The  man  behind  did  follow, 
and  quivering  with  heat  and  rage,  the 
nervous  one  turned  and  confronted  him. 
"What  do  you  want?"  he  demanded.  "Why 
are  you  following  me?"  "Do  you  always 
go  home  like  this,"  asked  the  stranger,  "or 
are  you  giving  yourself  a  treat  tonight?  I 
am  going  up  to  Mr.  Brown's,  and  the  porter 
at  the  station  told  me  to  follow  you,  as 
you  lived  next  door.  Excuse  my  asking, 
but  are  you  going  home  at  all  tonight?" 


Patrick,  recently  arrived  and  unused  to 
the  ways  of  this  country,  was  accosted  one 
day  by  a  member  of  the  sporting  fraternity, 
who  offered  to  impart  to  him,  for  a  modest 
consideration,  a  marvelous  way  to  make 
money  without  toiling  for  it.  All  one 
needed,  he  said,  was  a  small  amount  to  bet 
on  a  certain  horse  that  couldn't  possibly 
lose.  "And  yez  say  Oi  can  get  that  money 
without  working  for  it?"  asked  the  bewil- 
dered Irishman,  when  the  other  was 
through  explaining.  "Sure  thing.  All  the 
work  you  got  to  do  is  to  count  the  ma- 
zuma."  "I'll  thry  it,"  said  Pat.  So  they 
hied  them  to  a  race-course,  where  the 
sporty-looking  gentleman  placed  Pat's 
money  at  odds  of  five  to  one.  And  the 
horse  won!  Pat's  joy  was  unbounded 
when  he  was  handed  a  large  roll  of  yellow- 
backed  bills.  Calling  his  new-found 
friend  to  one  side,  he  asked  in  a  voice  that 
trembled  with  excitement :  "Oi  say,  how 
long  has  this  thing  been  goin'  on?" 

THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


The  Ice  Man. 

Enter  the  ice  man!     A  mighty  man   is   he 

And  to  the  panting  world  at  large  a  stern  reality ! 

He   takes   a    little   piece    of   ice   and   sells    it   for   a 

dime 
That's  hardly  worth  a  nickel,  and  he  knows  it  all 

the   time. 
No  matter  how  we  kick  about  the   price  we   have 

to    pay, 
You'll  find  he  keeps  on  charging  in  the  same  old 

care-free    way. 
We've    often    pictured    joyfully    what    fate    is    held 

in   store 
For    the    ice    man   when    he    lands    upon    the    dark, 

Plutonian    shore. 

— Birmingham    Age-Herald. 


A  Fable. 


The  hen  remarked  to  the  muley  cow, 

As  she   cackled   her   daily  lay, 
(That    is,    the    hen    cackled)    "It's    funny    how 

I'm  good  for  an  egg  a  day. 
I'm  a  fool  to  do  it,   for  what  do   I  get? 

My    food    and   my    lodging.      My! 
But  the  poodle  gets  that — he's  the  household   pet, 
And   he   never  has  laid   a   single   egg  yet — 

Not  even  when  eggs  are  high." 

The   muley  cow    remarked    to  the  hen, 

As   she  masticated   her  cud, 
(That  is,   the  cow  did)    "Well,   what  then 

You  quit,   and  your  name  is  mud. 
I'm   good    for  eight  gallons   of  milk   each    day, 

And   I'm   given    my    stable   and    grub; 
But  the  parrot  gets  that  much,  anyway — 
All  she  can   gobble — and  what  does  she  pay? 

Not  a  dribble  of  milk,   the  dub!" 

But  the  hired  man  remarked  to  the  pair, 

"You  get  all  that's  comin'  to  you. 
The  poodle  does  tricks,   an'  the  parrot  kin  swear, 

Which    is  better   th'n   you   kin    do. 
You're    necessary,    but    what's    the    use 
O'   bewailin'    your   daily  part? 
You're    bourgeois — workin's    your    only    excuse; 
You    can't  do   nothin'   but  jest  produce — 

What  them  fellers  does  is  Artl" 

— Musician's  Chronicle. 


A  newly  enlisted  fireman  of  only  average 
pluck  was  serving  at  his  first  fire,  and  the 
chief  rushed  up  to  him  and  shouted :  "Shin 
up  that  ladder  to  the  eighth  story,  crawl 
along  the  cornice  to  the  fourth  window, 
drop  down  three  stories  and  catch  that 
wooden  sign  you  see  smoking  there,  swing 
yourself  along  to  the  second  window  that 
the  red  glare  is  coming  from,  break  the 
glass  and  go  in  and  rescue  those  three  old 
ladies — well,  what  the  deuce  are  you  wait- 
ing for?"  "For  pen  and  ink,  sir,"  said  the 
new  man.  "I  want  to  hand  in  my  resigna- 
tion." 

■«♦»- 

Baume  Betulae,  the  greatest  relief  for 
Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Sciatica;  50  cents 
at  druggists. 


Ladies'  New  York  Sailor  Straws 

Eugene  Korn,  926  Van  Ness.   Tel.  Franklin 
1275. 

— Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  No.  1179 
Ellis  Street,  between  Gough  and  Octavia. 


BANKING. 


THE  ANGLO-CALIFORNIAN  BANK,  Ltd. 


HEAD     OFFICE 

London 


Managers: 


Established    1873. 

MAIN     OFFICE 

Pine    and    Sansome    Streets. 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 

I.  Steinhart 

P.  N.  Lilienthal 


BRANCHES 

1 020    Van    Ness    Avenue 
2049    Mission    Street 

San    Francisco 


CAPITAL  PAID  IN $1,500,000 

SURPLUS    AND    UNDIVIDED    PROFITS 1,362,895 

A  General  Banking  Business  Conducted.     Accounts  of  Corporations,  Firms  and  Individuals 
Solicited. 

SAFE    DEPOSIT    VAULTS    AT    VAN    NESS    AVE.    BRANCH. 


MERCANTILE  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


464  CALIFORNIA  STREET, 


SAN   FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


Capital  Paid  in $2 ,000 ,000 .00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  (May  Jl,  IQ07)       i,8qq. 377.58 

N.  D.  RIDEOUT President  JOHN  D.  McKEE Cashier 

H.  T.  SCOTT Vice-President  W.  F.  BERRY Assistant  Cashier 

WM.  G.  IRWIN Vice-President  0.  ELLINGHOUSE Assistant  Cashier 

A.  H.  WINN Trust  Officer 

This  company  is  authorized  to  act  as  Executor  and  as  Trustee  in  all  capacities 

A  GENERAL  BANKING  BUSINESS  TRANSACTED 

Interest  allowed  on  daily  balances  subject  to  check 

Accounts  of  Banks,  Corporations,  Firms  and  Individuals  Solicited 
SAFE    DEPOSIT    VAULTS 


FrenchSavingsBank 

The    French    Savings    Bank    Building    1 08-1 10 
Sutter   Street 


THE    FRENCH-AMERICAN     BANK 

occupies  offices  in  the  same  building 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legallet,  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
Vice-President 

Directors — J.  E.  Artigues,  O.  Bozio,  J.  A. 
Bergerot,  E.  Jr.  DeSabla,  J.  M.  Dupas,  J.  S. 
Godeau,  J.  J.  Mack,  Geo.  Belaney,  Leon 
Kaufman.  

The  French  Savings  Bank  is  now  installing 
Safe  Deposit  Boxes  which  will  soon  be  ready 
for   the   use   of   the   Bank's    clients. 


The  German  Savings  and 
Loan  Society 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

Guaranteed  Capital  and  Surplus,  $  2,578,695.41 
Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash,  1,000,000.00 
Deposits,    December  31,    1906  38,531.917-28 

F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  President;  Daniel  Meyer, 
First  Vice-President;  Emil  Rohte,  Second  Vice- 
President;  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt,  Cashier;  Wm. 
Herrmann,  Asst.  Cashier;  Geo.  Tourny,  Sec- 
retary; A.  H.  Muller,  Asst.  Secretary;  Good- 
fellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 
Board  of  Directors: 

F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  Daniel  Meyer,  Emil  Rohte, 
Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Walter,  N.  Ohlandt, 
J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  E.  T.  Kruse  and  W.  S. 
Goodfellow. 


DIVIDEND     NOTICE. 

The  Continental  Building  and  Loan  Association, 
Market  and  Church  Streets,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  has  declared  for  the  six  months  ending 
June  30,  1907,  a  dividend  of  4  per  cent  per 
annum  on  ordinary  deposits,  and  6_  per  cent 
on  term  deposits;  interest  on  deposits  payable 
on  and  after  July  1st;  interest  on  ordinary 
deposits  not  called  for  will  be_  added  to  the 
principal,  and  thereafter  bear  interest  at  the 
same   rate. 

WASHINGTON    DODGE,  President. 

WILLIAM    CORBIN,   Secretary. 


DIVIDEND    NOTICE. 

The  Savings  and  Loan  Society,  101  Montgomery 
St.,  Corner  Sutter,  has  declared  a  dividend  for 
the  term  ending  June  30,  1907,  at  the  rate  of 
three  and  three-quarters  (3^)  per  cent  per 
annum  on  all  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  and  pay- 
able on  and  after  Monday,  July  1,  1907.  Divi- 
dends not  called  for  are  added  to  and  bear  the 
same    rate    of    interest    as    principal. 

EDWIN  BONNE-LL,  Cashier. 


DIVIDEND    NOTICE. 

Mutual  Savings  Bank  of  San  Francisco.  706 
Market  Street,  opposite  Third — For  the  half  year 
ending  June  29,  1907,  a  dividend  has  been  de- 
clared at  the  rate  of  three  and  three-quarters 
(3H)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all  deposits,  free  of 
taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Monday,  July  1 , 
1907.  Dividends  not  called  for  are  added  to 
and  bear  the  same  rate  of  interest  as  the  prin- 
cipal from  July  1,    1907. 

GEORGE  A.   STORY,  Cashier. 


DIVIDEND    NOTICE. 

Dividend  Notice — San  Francisco  Savings  Union, 
N.  W.  Corner  California  and  Montgomery  Sts. 
— For  the  half  year  ending  June  30,  1907.  a 
dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rates  per  an- 
num of  four  (4)  per  cent  on  terms  deposits 
and  three  and  six-tenths  (3  6-10)  per  Gent  on 
ordinary  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and 
after  Monday,  July  1,  1907.  Depositors  are 
entitled  to  draw  their  dividends  at  any  time 
during  the  succeeding  half  year.  Dividends 
not  drawn  will  be  added  to  the  deposit  account, 
become  a  part  thereof,  and  earn  dividend  from 
July    1.  LOVELL  WHITE,    Cashier. 


DIVIDEND    NOTICE. 

Humboldt  Savings  Bank,  646  Market  Street.  For 
the  half  year,  ending  June  30,  1907,  a  dividend 
on  all  savings  deposits  has  been  declared  at  the 
rate  of  three  and  eight-tenths  (3.8)  per  cent  per 
annum,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Mon- 
day, July  1,  1907.  Dividends  not  called  for  are 
added  to  and  bear  the  same  rate  of  interest  as 
the  principal   from  July   1,    1907. 

W.   E.  PALMER,   Cashier. 


Women's  Accounts 

This  bank  has  always  catered 
to  the  needs  of  women  and 
the  wisdom  of  this  policy 
is  shown  by  the  number  of 
women  whose  names  appear 
on  our  ledgers  as  depositors. 
We  pay  liberal  rates  of  inter- 
est on  both  active  and  in- 
active accounts  —  4%  on 
savings  accounts,  2%  on 
checking  accounts. 

California  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company 

California  and  Montgomery  Streets 

West  End  Branch        -        1 53 1  Devisadero 
Mission  Branch  2572  Mission,  near22d 

Up-town  Branch     1 740  Fillmore,  near  Sutter 
Potrero  Branch     -     -      1 9th  and  Minnesota 


The  French 
Savings  Bank 

Has  Declared 
a  Dividend  of 

Four  (4%) 
Per  Cent 

ON     ALL     ITS     DEPOSITS 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE, 
The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society,  526  Cali- 
fornia Street.  For  the  half  year,  ending  June 
30,  1907,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the 
rate  of  three  and  eight-tenths  (3.8)  per  cent  per 
annum  on  all  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on 
and  after  Monday,  July  1,  1907.  Dividends  not 
called  for  are  added  to  and  bear  the  same  rate 
of  interest  as  the  principal  from  July  1,  1907. 
GEORGE   TOURNY,    Secretary. 


DIVIDEND    NOTICE. 

Mechanics  Savings  Bank,  143  Montgomery  Street, 
corner  Bush. — For  the  half  year  ending  June 
30,  1907,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  on  all 
savings  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  at  the  rate  of 
three  and  three-fourths  (3H)  per  cent  per 
annum,  payable  on  and  after  Monday,  July  1 , 
1907.  Dividends  not  called  for  are  added  to 
and  bear  the  same  rate  of  interest  as  prin- 
cipal   from    July    1,    1907, 

.1NO.  U.  CALKINS,  Cashier. 

DIVIDEND    NOTICE. 

California  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Co.,  corner 
California  and  Montgomery  Sts. — For  the  six 
months  ending  June  30,  1907,  a  dividend  has 
been  declared  on  all  deposits  in  the  savings  de- 
partment of  this  company  at  the  rate  of  four 
(4)  per  cent  per  annum,  free  of  taxes,  and 
payable  on  and  after  Monday,  July  1,  1907. 
The  same  rate  of  interest  will  be  paid  by  our 
branch  offices,  located  at  1531  Devisadero  St., 
2572  Mission  St.,  1740  Fillmore  St.,  and  Nine- 
teenth and  Minnesota  Sts.  Di-  t  drawn 
will  be  added  to  the  deposit  become  a 
part  thereof  and  earn  divi  I  (, 
1907.              J.    DALZELL    I 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and 
around  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be 
found  in  the  following  department: 

The  population  of  the  city,  as  regards  so- 
ciety people,  is  at  its  lowest  ebb  just  now, 
as  July  is  the  favorite  month  for  sojourning 
in  the  country.  Ever}'  summer  resort  is- 
filled  with  San  Franciscans,  and  but  few 
events,  even  of  the  most  informal  nature, 
ruffle  the  calm  of  the  city.  Lake  Tahoe  is 
the  Mecca  of  many  just  now,  and  the  at- 
tractive summer  homes  there  are  practically 
all  occupied. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss 
Theodoric  Louise  Smith,  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Leigh  Richmond  Smith,  of  Santa  Clara,  to 
Mr.  Joseph  O'Hara,  son  of  Colonel  James 
O'Hara,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  of  this  city.  No 
date  is  announced  for  the  wedding. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Sheehan, 
daughter  of  Mr.  John  Sheehan,  to  Mr.  Ber- 
nardo Yorba  Shorb,  took  place  on  Tuesday 
evening  last  at  St.  Mary's  Cathedral.  The 
ceremony  was  celebrated  at  S  o'clock  by 
Vicar-General  Prendergast.  Miss  Irene 
Sheehan,  the  bride's  sister,  was  the  maid  of 
honor,  and  Miss  Margaret  Sheehan  and 
Miss  Ethel  Shorb  were  bridesmaids.  The 
three  nieces  of  the  groom,  Misses  Ynezcita 
White,  Ruth  White,  and  Monita  Murtagh, 
were  the  flower  girls.  Mr.  Alexander 
Sheehan  was  the  best  man.  and  the  ushers 
were:  Mr.  William  Sheehan,  Mr.  Campbell 
Shorb.  Mr.  Norbert  Shorb,  Mr.  Allan 
Green,  Mr.  Eldridge  Green,  Mr.  William 
Falley,  and  Mr.  Loraine  Langstroff.  After 
the  ceremony  a  reception  was  held  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel  at  which  about  three  hun- 
dred guests  were  present.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Shorb  have  left  on  a  wedding  journey. 

The  Fencers  entertained  at  a  fandango 
at  Fort  Mason  on  Saturday  evening  last, 
at  which  there  were  exhibitions  of  fencing, 
followed  by  dancing.  About  one  hundred 
guests  were  present.  The  patronesses  were : 
Mrs.  Frederick  Funston,  Mrs.  Meriwether 
Walker,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Bain,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Ladue. 
Mrs.  John  A.  Murtagh,  Mrs.  Edwin  Emer- 
son, Mrs.  W.  A.  McEnery,  and  Mrs.  James 
King  Steele.  The  fencers'  committee  con- 
sisted of:  Lieutenant  Alvin  Barber,  U.  S. 
A.,  Mr.  Ramon  Reyntiens,  Mr.  Loring  Rix- 
ford,  Mr.  Emil  Kehrlein,  Colonel  Edwin 
Emerson,  and  Mr.  James  King  Steele. 

Mrs.  James  Ellis  Tucker  was  the  hostess 
at  an  informal  tea  on  Friday  afternoon  of 
last  week  in  honor  of  Miss  Martha  Cal- 
houn and  Miss  Margaret  Calhoun. 

Mrs.  William  H.  McKittrick  was  the 
hostess  recently  at  a  dinner  at  her  cottage 
in  Santa  Barbara,  where  she  is  spending 
the  summer.  Her  guests  were :  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joel  R.  Fithian,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis 
T.  Underhill,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Wilson, 
and  Mr.  Richard  Parsons. 

Mrs.  L.  H.  Bryan  entertained  at  a 
luncheon  on  Monday  of  last  week  in  honor 
of  Mrs.  Francis  J.  Heney.  Those  present 
were:'  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Fee,  Mrs.  Ynez 
Shorb  White,  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Huntington, 
Mrs.  Charles  Dunphy,  Mrs.  Florence  Porter 
Pfingst,  Mrs.  Frederick  Funston.  Mrs. 
Hiram  W.  Johnson,  Mrs.  I.  Lowenberg, 
Mrs.  Julian  Sonntag,  Mrs.  Edward  H. 
Hamilton,  Mrs.  Walter  R.  Quick,  Mrs.  John 
L.  Bradbury,  and  Mrs.  William  Sesnon. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of 
movements  to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast 
and  of  the  whereabouts  of  absent  Cali- 
fornians : 

Mrs.  William  L.  Elkins,  Mrs.  Felton 
Elkms,  and  Miss  Marie  Louise  Elkins  have 
arrived  from  the  East  and  will  spend  the 
summer  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Elkins's 
father,  Mr.  Charles  N.  Felton,  at  Menlo 
Park. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Cadwallader  and  Miss  Linda 
Cadwallader  are  visiting  relatives  in  Iowa. 
Miss  Cadwallader  will  go  in  August  to 
Long  Island,  where  she  will  be  the  guest 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bourke  Cockran. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  has  returned 
from  a  brief  Eastern  trip. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  has  spent  the  holi- 
days and  week  end  at  Burlingame  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin. 

Mrs.  William  Kohl  and  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Evans  S.  Pillsbury,  are  at  the  latter's 
country  place  at  Montecito,  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  McLaren  went 
last  week  to  their  cottage  at  Lagunitas, 
Marin  County,  to  spend  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Lillev  will  arrive 
shortly  from  a  stay  of  two  months  in  the 
East. 

Mrs.  Bruguiere  and  her  son,  Mr.  Louis 
Bruguiere,  have  closed  their  Newport  cot- 
tage and  have  gone  to  London.  They  ex- 
pect to  remai-.i  abroad  during  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Lloyr'  Baldwin  and  Miss  Grace 
Baldwin  hav(  gone  recently  from  Paris  to 
London     an      will    spend    some    weeks    in 

'  [rs.     Horatio     P.     Livermore 
north    from    Santa    Barbara, 


where  Mrs.  Livermore  has  spent  the  winter, 
and  are  at  "Montesol,"  their  country  place 
in  Sonoma  County,  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Howard  have 
gone  recently  from  San  Mateo  to  Lake 
Tahoe. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Henry    Ashe    Tilghman 

!  have  arrived  from  Nevada,  where  they  have 

been   since  their   return   from  abroad,   and 

are  visiting  relatives  here  for  a  short  time. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Edward    Schmieden    and 

their  family  are  sojourning  at  Tahoe. 

Miss  Helen  Wheeler  arrived  on  Saturday 
last  from  a  stay  of  some  weeks  in  the  East 
and  Europe. 

Miss  Ethel  Dean  is  at  her  ranch  in  Ne- 
vada, where  she  will  spend  most  of  the 
summer. 

Miss  Susan  de  Fremery  will  leave  shortly 
for  New  York,  to  remain  for  a  year. 

Miss  Frances  Jolliffe  is  the  guest  of 
Mrs.  Reginald  Brooke  in  London. 

Miss  Virginia  Heath  left  this  week  for 
the  East,  where  she  will  visit  friends  until 
September. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland  have 
gone  to  their  new  home  on  Clay  and 
Broderick  Streets,  where  they  will  spend 
most  of  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wakefield  Baker  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Macfarlane  returned  this  week  from 
a  fishing  trip  to  the  McCloud  River  Country 
Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erskine  Richardson  will 
spend  this  month  in  Santa  Barbara  as  the 
guests  of  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Postley.  Mrs. 
Richardson's  mothc-r. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denis  O'Sullivan  arrived 
on  Tuesday  last  from  their  home  in  Lon- 
don and  will  spend  the  summer  here. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alpheus  Clement  have  a 
cottage  at  Carmel  for  the  season. 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne  and  Mrs.  Clinton  E. 
Worden,  who  are  living  at  Del  Monte,  have 
gone  to  Santa  Barbara  for  a  stay. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  Sel  fridge  have  been 
the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin 
at  Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  J.  Heney  have  left 
for  a  brief  trip  to  Santa  Catalina  Island. 

Miss  Florence  Ives  has  returned  from  a 
trip  to  Yosemite. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  W.  Hellman  are  at  Pine 
Lodge,  their  country  place  at  Lake  Tahoe, 
for  the  summer. 

Miss  Florence  Hush.  Mr.  Walter  Hush, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Magee  are  making  a 
motor  trip  along  the  Klamath  River,  and 
will  be  gone  several  weeks. 

Miss  Lillie  Lawlor,  who  has  been  abroad 
for  some  time,  is  at  present  visiting  in 
London. 

Mrs.  Andrew  S.  Rowan  left  last  week 
for  New  York,  after  spending  some 
weeks  here  as  the  guest  of  friends. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Finn  are  spend- 
ing the  earlv  summer  in  Central  New 
Yo'rk. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Marston  and 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Southard  have  re- 
turned from  a  trip  to  the  Yosemite  and 
the  Mariposa  Big  Trees. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  Byron  Hot 
Springs  were:  Mr.  Homer  Boushey,  Mr. 
Geo.  R.  Hughes,  Mr.  James  Denman,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Cuthbert,  of  San  Francisco ;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  S.  Crellin  and  Miss  Ruth  Crel- 
lin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Castelman,  of 
Pleasanton ;  Mr.  J.  A.  MacDonald,  Mr. 
Edwin  MacDonald.  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Austin, 
Mr.  E.  H.  Lohmann.  of  Oakland. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  Del  Monte 
were:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Kaplan,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jules  Clerfayt,  Mr.  M.  Wilson, 
Mrs.  Wilson  and  son,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Joy,  Mr.  G.  W.  Phelps,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
E.  Birmingham,  Dr.  J.  Butterfield,  Mrs. 
Newton,  Dr.  W.  Bartlett  and  Mrs.  Bart- 
lett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  T.  Conlon,  Mr.  E.  D. 
Smith,  Mr.  Stanley  H.  Page,  Mr.  Chas.  K. 
Madison,  Mr.  Fred  Peterson,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  C.  Massengale,  Mrs.  H.  D.  Cosby.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Theo.  E.  Martin.  Mr.  C.  P. 
Bailey,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Anspacher, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  N.  Waterman,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wm.  Giselman,  Mr.  A.  N.  Hargrove, 
Mr.  J.  R.  Atchison,  Mr.  Horace  G.  Piatt, 
Mr.  A.  D.  Shepard.  Mr.  W.  C.  Waters, 
Mrs.  Waters  and  Miss  Waters,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  T  G  Crothers.  Mr.  T.  Philip  O'Brien, 
Miss  Mary  A.  O'Brien,  Miss  J.  Hemmen- 
way,  Miss  K.  Gaines,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S. 
Gaines,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Rosenbaum, 
Mr.  D.  A.  Harrington,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  L.  Dewey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chas.  C.  Hoag, 
Mrs.  Leon  Van  Velit,  of  San  Francisco. 
George  Wharton  James,  the  well-known 
writer  and  lecturer,  was  at  Del  Monte  for 
a  few  days  recently.     He  was  accompanied 
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by  Chas.  H.  Grant  of  New  York,  the  artist, 
who  will  spend  some  time  around  Monterey 
and  Carmel,  making  pictures  to  illustrate 
Mr.  James's  next  book.  Mr.  James  gave  a 
talk  in  the  drawing-room  on  Sunday  night, 
his  subject  being  the  "Golden  Gate  Trinity" 
— Bret  Harte,  Charles  Warren  Stoddard, 
and  Ina  D.  Coolbrith.  The  object  of  the 
talk  was  to  raise  funds  to  provide  a  home 
for  Miss  Ina  D.  Coolbrith. 

"Stop  !"  shouted  the  man  on  the  country 
road,  holding  up  a  warning  hand.  Mutter- 
ing something  about  rural  cops,  the  auto- 
mobilist  obeyed.  "Turn  around  and  come 
back  to  town  with  me,"  said  the  stranger. 
"You  were  going  at  least  35  miles  an  hour." 
"You're  a  constable,  I  suppose,"  said  the 
automobilist,  with  a  covert  sneer,  when 
they  had  reached  the  village.  "Me?"  re- 
plied the  passenger.  "No,  I'm  a  farmer, 
and  had  to  come  in  to  town  when  all  the 
teams  were  busy.  Nice  growing  weather? 
Thnnks.     Good-by." 


Better  to  be  safe  than  sorry  by 
renting  a  Safe  Deposit  Box  of  us  for 
$4.00  a  year. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building      Junction  Post  and  Market 


Hotel  St.  Francis 


a  credit  to 
San  Francisco 


PERFECT 
SERVICE 
EVERY 
COMFORT 


THEY  WHO 

GO  TO  SEE 

GO 

TO  STAY 


The  famous 

Grill  Room 

is  unsurpassed 

Take  your   friend,   to  lunch  there 


Oakland's  Beautiful  New  Hotel 
The 

Key  Route  Inn 

22d  Street  and  Broadway 

NOW   OPEN 

Beautifully  furnished  rooms  with  every  mod- 
ern improvement.  Cafe  a  la  Carte  at  moder- 
ate prices.  N.    S.    Mullan,   Manager. 


Spend  your  Fourth  at 

DEL  MONTE 


A  week  of  Sports  at  the  Famous  Resort.  Gym- 
khana Races,  Tennis,  Bowling,  Swimming.  Auto- 
mobile   Run  July   3rd    and  4th. 

GOLF  TOURNAMENT  July  2nd  to  7th. 
Handsome    Silver   Trophies. 

A   SPECIAL    ROUND   TRIP    RATE    OF    $4.00 
July  3rd  and  4th,  good  to  return  July  8th. 
C.    W.    KELLY,    City   Representative 
Phone  Temp'y  2751  789  Market  Street 


THE  NEW  HOTEL  VENDOHE,  San  Jose 

Thoroughly  rebuilt  and  refurnished.  Unex- 
celled cuisine,  every  modern  convenience, 
charmingly  located  in  beautiful  park.  Swim- 
ming pool,  bowling  alleys,  tennis  courts  and 
sample-rooms  for  commercial  men  down-town. 
A  delightful  place  to  spend  the  summer. 
Rates    reasonable. 

CHAS.    C.    WELLMAN,   Manager. 


The  Kitickerbocker 

Pacific  Avenue  and  Fillmore  Sirrrt 

The  Highlands 

Ross,  Marin  County 
}.  A.  ROBINSON 


BEAUTIFUL    NEW    HOTEL 
For    Marin    County 

Hotel  Ancha  Vista 

Just  opened.  Everything  New  and  high-class. 
Mineral  Springs  on  the  grounds;  3  minutes' 
walk  from  San  Anselrao  Station.  Only  50 
minutes    from    San    Francisco. 

ANCHA   VISTA   HOTEL   CO.,    Inc., 
San  Anselmo,  California. 


Hotel   Collingwood 

35th  St.,  bet.  5th  Ave.  and  Broadway 
NEW   YORK   CITY 

New  fire-proof  hotel,  located  in  the  shopping 
and  theatre  district,  containing  every  modern 
device  for  comfort  of  guests. 

Positively    exclusive.      Service    a    la    carte. 


Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Established  1850  OF  HARTFORD 

Cash   Capital $1,000,000.00 

Cash    Assets 5.401,598.31 

Surplus    to    Policy-Holders 1,922,305.34 

Dec.    31,    1906 

BENJAMIN    J.     SMITH 

Manager   Pacific   Department 

$z$     THIRTEENTH     STREET,     OAKLAND 

San  Francisco  Office 

518     CALIFORNIA     STREET 


BANK  BOND 

is  the  best  paper  for  your  office  stationery. 
Ask  your  printer. 

Bonestell,  Richardson  &  Co. 

California's  Leading  Paper  House 

473-485  Sixth  St.  San  Francisco 


REFRIGERATORS 

The  Alaska 

Is  universally  conceded  to  be  THE  BEST  in  the  market. 

1000 

now  in  stock — 70  styles  and  sizes.      Opal,  White  Enameled, 

Zinc  Lined.      Suitable  for  Families,  Hotels,   Restaurants, 

Cafes,  and  Boarding  Houses. 

W.  W.  Montague  &  Co. 

CORNER   POLK  AND  TURK  STREETS 
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Pears' 

Pears'  is  essentially 
a  toilet  soap.  A  soap 
good  for  clothes  won't 
benefit  face  and  hands. 
Don't  use  laundry  soap 
for  toilet  or  bath.  That 
is,  if  you  value  clear 
skin. 

Pears'  is  pure  soap 
and  matchless  for  the 
complexion. 

Sold  in  town  and  village 


The 

Little  Palace 

Hotel 

Cor.  Post  and  Leavetiworth  Sts. 

O  P  E  N 

The  same  excellence  in  cuisine  and  ser- 
vice that  obtained  in  the  Old  Palace  is 
duplicated  in  the  new  "Little  Palace" 

JOHN  C.  KIRKPATRICK 

Manager 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Most  Delightful   Climate   on   Earth. 
Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 

American  Plan,  Summer  Rates  S3.50  per  day. 
"Good   Music"  and  "Fine   Automobile  Road, 
Los  Angeles-Riverside  to  Coronado." 

Golf,    Tennis,    Polo    and    other    outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
Fishing,    Boating,    and    Bathing    are    the    very 

best.     Send   for  Booklet  to 

MORGAN      ROSS,       Manager, 
Coronado   Beach,    Cal. 

Or  see   H.   F.    NORCROSS,   Agent, 

334   So.    Spring  St.,   Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789.     Main  3917. 


Hotel  Rafael 

San  Rafael,    Cal. 

50  Minutes  from  San  Francisco 

Complete  Change  of  Climate 

Tiburon  or  Sausalito  Ferry 

All    Modern    Conveniences 
F.  N.   Orpin,  Proprietor 


Helping  the  Homeless 

The  Continental  Building  and 
Loan  Association 

Has    helped    build    up    several    interior    towns 
and  cities  of  California,  but  for  the  next  few 
years    its    funds    will    be   used    to    help    restore 
the  burned  homes  of  San  Francisco. 
Dr.  WathingHn  Dtdte,  Frit.  Gavin  McNab,  Atttrnty 

Wm.  Ctrbin,  Sec'y.  and  Gtn'l,  MCr. 
Office:    Cor.    Market  and  Church    Sts. 


Graduate   Nurse 


Would  go  to  China  or  Japan  with  patient,  for 
transportation.  Month  of  August,  or  Septem- 
ber, preferred.  Address,  M.  P.,  329  Lincoln 
Ave.,  Palo  Alto,   California. 


A  Dutch  Gentlewoman 

Of  middle  age,  wishes  a  position  as  lady- 
housekeeper  in  a  refined  home.  Is  well  edu- 
cated and  speaks  English,  French,  and  Ger- 
man. Holds  diploma  of  housekeeping  and 
cooking  school.  Pays  her  own  passage.  Ad- 
dress, Mrs.  M.  E.  A.  Abbema,  nee  Fol,  Ub- 
bergen,    The    Netherlands. 


PERSONAL. 


Army  and   Navy. 
The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army 
and    navy    people    who    are    or    have   been 
stationed  at  Pacific  Coast  points: 

Rear-Admiral  Bowman  H.  McCalla,  U. 
S.  N.,  retired,  now  living  in  Santa  Barbara, 
has  been  awarded  by  the  Navy  Department 
a  bronze  West  Indian  medal  for  specially 
meritorious  conduct  other  than  in  battle. 
The  medal  was  bestowed  for  "untiring 
efforts  and  indefatigable  exertion  in  Guan- 
tanamo  Bay,"  in  July,  1898,  when  in  com- 
mand of  the  U.  S.  S.  Marblehead. 

Brigadier-General  Charles  F.  Humphrey, 
U.  S.  A.,  quartermaster-general  of  the 
army,  was  retired  on  July  1,  at  his  own 
request,  with  the  rank  of  major-general. 
Major  James  B.  Aleshire,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  appointed   to   succeed   him. 

Colonel  Thomas  C.  Woodbury,  Third 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  is  ordered  to  proceed  to 
the  Treadwell  Mines,  Alaska,  on  public 
business  in  connection  with  the  United 
States  troops  at  that  point,  and  upon  com- 
pletion of  this  duty  will  proceed  thence  to 
Fort  Liscum,  Alaska,  and  make  annual  in- 
spection at  that  post,  and  return  to  head- 
quarters,  Department  of  the   Columbia. 

Commander  J.  H.  Sears,  U.  S.  N.,  is  de- 
tached from  duty  in  charge  of  the  eighth 
lighthouse  district.  New  Orleans,  and 
ordered  to  the  Pacific  fleet,  sailing  from 
San  Francisco  about  July  25  by  the  steamer 
Siberia. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Frederick  Marsh,  U. 
S.  A.,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  has  recently 
arrived  in  the  city  and  will  be  stationed 
at  the  Presidio.  Colonel  Marsh  was  for- 
merly an  officer  of  the  First  U.  S.  Artillery, 
which  occupied  the  harbor  posts  from  1881 
to   1890. 

Major  William  Stephenson,  surgeon,  U. 
S.  A.,  who  has  been  for  some  months  in 
the  Philippines,  has  been  ordered  to  Camp 
Slotsenburg,    Pampanga,    for   duty. 

Chaplain  Patrick  J.  Hart,  Coast  Artillery, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  two  months' 
leave  of  absence,  which  took  effect  on 
June  12. 

Captain  Edward  A.  Stuart,  U.  S.  A.,  is 
ordered  transferred  from  the  Fourth  Field 
Artillery  to  Battery  F,  Second  Field  Artil- 
lery, and  will  join  the  battery  to  which  he 
is  transferred  upon  the  completion  of  the 
joint  army  and  militia  coast  defense  exer- 
cises in  the  artillery  district  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Captain  Charles  C.  Pulis,  U.  S.  A.,  is 
ordered  transferred  from  Battery  E,  Sixth 
Field  Artillery,  to  the  Second  Field  Artil- 
lery, vice  Captain  Hill,  U.  S.  A.,  with  sta- 
tion at  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyoming. 

Captain  Daniel  F.  Craig,  U.  S.  A.,  is 
ordered  transferred  from  Battery  F,  Second 
Field  Artillery,  to  the  Fourth  Field  Artil- 
lery, and  will  join  the  regiment  to  which  he 
is  transferred. 

Captain  David  L.  Stone,  Twenty-second 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  duty 
as  assistant  to  the  constructing  quarter- 
master, Omaha,  Nebraska,  to  take  effect 
August  1,  when  he  will  join  his  regiment. 

Captain  Henry  S.  Kiersted,  assistant  sur- 
geon, U.  S.  A.,  is  ordered  relieved  from 
duty  at  Fort  St.  Michael,  Alaska,  about 
August  4,  and  to  proceed  to  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington, and  report  to  the  adjutant-general 
of  the  army  for  further  orders. 

Captain  Roderic  P.  O'Connor,  assistant 
surgeon,  U.  S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  tem- 
porary duty  at  Fort  Crook,  and  from 
further  duty  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  to  take 
effect  at  such  time  as  will  enable  him  to 
proceed  to  Seattle,  thence  by  steamer  about 
August  1  to  Fort  Gibbon,  Alaska,  for  duty, 
relieving  Lieutenant  Robert  H.  Pierson,  as- 
sistant surgeon,  U.  S.  A.  Lieutenant  Pier- 
son  will  then  proceed  to  Fort  Mason,  Cali- 
fornia, for  duty. 

Captain  James  T.  Bootes,  U.  S.  M.  C, 
is  ordered  to  temporary  duty  in  charge  of 
the  recruiting  district  of  Pennsylvania. 

Captain  Frederic  L.  Bradman,  U.  S.  M. 
C,  is  detached  from  the  marine  barracks, 
Navy  Yard,  Boston,  and  to  command  the 
marine  barracks.  Naval  Training  Station, 
San  Francisco. 

Captain  Arthur  T.  Marix,  U.  S.  M.  C, 
is  detached  from  command  of  the  marine 
barracks,  Naval  Training  Station.  San 
Francisco,  and  ordered  to  proceed  to 
Washington,  D.  C.  and  report  to  the 
brigadier-general,    commandant. 

Captain  O.  C  Hamlet,  U.  S.  R.  C.  S..  is 
assigned  to  duty  as  inspector  of  labor  and 
materials  No.  17.  Revenue  Cutter  Service, 
Newport  News.  Virginia. 

Lieutenant  G.  W.  Danforth,  U.  S.  N„  re- 
tired, is  detached  from  duty  as  assistant  to 
the  inspector  of  machinery  at  the  Union 
Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  and  ordered 
home. 

Lieutenant  William  T.  Carpenter,  Coast 
Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  is  assigned  to  the 
Sixty-eighth  Company,  Coast  Artillery,  and 
upon  the  expiration  of  his  present  leave 
will  join  his  companv  at  Fort  Baker. 

Lieutenant  Lloyd  P.  Horsfall,  Coast  Ar- 
tillery Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  duty 
with  the  Seventieth  Company,  Coast  Artil- 
lery, and  placed  on  the  unassigned  list. 


Lieutenant  Howard  G.  Sharpe,  Thirtieth 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  is  ordered  to  proceed  to 
the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  and  report 
to  the  commanding  officer,  General  Hos- 
pital, at  that  post,  for  observation  and 
treatment. 

Lieutenant  S.  Williams,  U.  S.  M.  C,  is 
detached  from  the  Pennsylvania  and 
ordered  to  the  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island. 

Medical  Inspector  H.  G.  Beyer,  U.  S.  N., 
is  detached  from  duty  on  board  the  West 
Virginia  as  fleet  surgeon  of  the  Pacific 
fleet,  and  ordered  to  proceed  to  London, 
England. 

Paymaster  Nicholson,  U.  S.  N.,  is 
ordered  detached  from  the  Independence 
and  to  settle  accounts  and  await  orders. 


An  army  retiring  board,  consisting  of 
Brigadier-General  Frederick  Funston,  U.  S. 
A. ;  Colonel  Alfred  Reynolds,  Twenty- 
second  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.;  Colonel  John  A. 
Lundeen,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  U.  S.  A.; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  George  H.  Torney, 
deputy  surgeon,  U.  S.  A.;  Major  James  M. 
Kennedy,  surgeon,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Lieutenant 
Robert  Whitfield,  Twenty-second  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  is  appointed  to  meet  at  San  Fran- 
cisco at  the  call  of  the  President  for  the 
examination  of  such  officers  as  may  be  or- 
dered before  it. 

The  Thirtieth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Edward  B.  Pratt,  U.  S. 
A.,  sailed  on  July  5  on  the  transport  leav- 
ing this  port  for  Manila. 


Ninetieth  Half-Yearly  Report 


—OF   THE- 


San  Francisco 
Savings  Union 

NORTHWEST   CORNER 

California  and  Montgomery  Streets 


Sworn   statement   of   the   condition    and    value    of   Assets   and    Liabilities 
close  of  business  June  29,  1907: 


Assets 

Loans  on  Real  Estate  secured  by  first  lien  on  properties  wholly 
within   the  State  of  California $16, 

Loans  secured  by  pledge  and  hypothecation  of  Bonds  and  Stocks 
of  railroad  and  quasi-public  corporations 

Bonds  of  railroad,  quasi-public  and  industrial  corporations  and  of 
the  school  districts  and  municipalities  of  the  State  of 
California 1 1. 

Bank  Premises    

Other  Real  Estate  in  the  State  of  California 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 

Cash    (in  Vault  and  in  Bank) 2, 

Total  Assets $32, 


3S3. 167.39 
200,000.00 
303,618.24 
2,000.00 
729,005.34 
090,444.46 


Liabilities 

Capital — Paid    up    $1,000,000.00 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 1,139,332.06 

Due  Depositors    .- 29.817.53S.9J 

General   Tax  Account,   Balance   undisbursed 133.573.46 

Total    Liabilities    $32,090,444.46 


San   Francisco,   July   1.    1907 
(Signed) 
(Signed) 


E.    B.    POND,    President. 
LOVELL   WHITE.    Cashier. 


State  of  California.  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco — ss. 

E.  B.  Pond  and  Lovell  "White,  being  each  separately  and  duly  sworn,  each 
for  himself,  says:  that  said  E.  B.  Pond  is  president  and  said  Lovell  White  is 
cashier  of  the  San  Francisco  Savings  Union,  the  corporation  above  mentioned, 
and  that   the  foregoing  statement  is  true. 

(Signed)  E.    B.    POND. 

(Signed)  LOVELL    WHITE. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  1st  day  of  July,  1907. 
(Seal)  (Signed)  FRANK  L.   OWEN, 

Notary    Public    in    and    for    the    City    and    County    of    San.    Francisco.    State    of 
California. 
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WE0J 
LIQUEUR 

PERES  CHARTREUX 

-GREEN    AND    YELLOW- 

This  famous  cordial,  now  made  at_  Tarra- 
gona, Spain,  was  for  centuries  distilled  by 
the  Carthusian  Monks  (Peres  Chartreux)  at 
the  Monastery  of  La  Grande  Chartreuse, 
France,  and  known  throughout  the  world  as 
Chartreuse.  The  above  cut  represents  the 
bottle  and  label  employed  in  the  putting  up 
of  the  article  since  the  Monks*  expulsion 
from  France,  and  it  is  now  known  as 
LIQUEUR  PERES  CHARTREUX  (the 
Monks,  however,  still  retain  the  right  to  use 
the  old  bottle  and  label  as  well),  distilled  by 
the  same  order  of  Monks,  who  have  se- 
curely guarded  the  secret  of  its  manufacture 
for  hundreds  of  years,  and  who  alone  pos- 
sess a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  this 
delicious  nectar. 

At     first-class     Wine     Merchants,     Grocers, 

Hotels,   Cafes. 

Batjer  &  Co.,  45  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Sole  Agents  for  United  States. 


Byron 
Hot  Springs 


The  waters  cure  rheumatism — the  environment 
is  perfect — the  hotel  comfortable  and  supplied 
with  an  unexcelled  table.  See  Southern  Pacific 
Information  Bureau,  ground  floor,  James  Flood 
Building,  Peck-Judah  Co.,  7S9  Market  St.,  or 
address    hotel. 


NOTICE  TO  CREDITORS. 

In  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  California, 
in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Estate  of  Joseph  Y.  Ayer, 
deceased. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  by  the  undersigned  Ex- 
ecutor of  the  will  of  Joseph  Y.  Ayer,  deceased, 
to  the  creditors  of,  and  all  persons  having  claims 
against  the  said  deceased,  to  exhibit  them  with  the 
necessary  vouchers  within  ten  (10)  months  after 
the  first  publication  of  this  notice,  to  the  said 
Executor,  at  the  office  of  Pillsbury,  Madison  & 
Sutro,  Kohl  Building,  California  and  Montgomery 
Streets,  San  Francisco,  which  said  office  the  under- 
signed selects  as  his  place  of  business  in  all  mat- 
ters connected  with  said  estate  of  Joseph  Y.  Ayer, 
deceased.  JOSEPH  S.  AYER, 

Executor  of  the  Will  of  Joseph  Y.  Ayer,  deceased. 

Dated :     San    Francisco,    Tune    13,    1 907. 

Pillsbury,  Madison  &  Sutro,  Kohl  Building, 
Attorneys   for   Executor. 


Mild,  Rich 

and 

Satisfying 

Sanchez  y  Haya 

Clear  Havana 
Cigars 


Factory  No.  1 


Tampa,  Fla. 


Tillmann  &  Bendel 

Pacific  Slope  Distributers 


■ent     ,?ues  as  well  as  back  numbers  of 
\R(  -ONAUT   can   always  be  had  at 

SO'l    NEWS    CO.,     1451  Fillmore  Street 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"Johnny,  doesn't  your  conscience  tell  you 
that  you  are  doing  wrong?"  "Yes,  mother, 
but  father  said  I  wasn't  to  believe  every- 
thing I  heard." — Punch. 

"No,  I  don't  care  for  English  opera." 
"Why  not?"  "Because  it  bothers  me  to 
listen  to  what  the  singers  are  saying  when 
I  want  to  talk." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Nell — She  always  said  she  wanted  a  hus- 
band who  was  easily  pleased.  Bess — Did 
she  get  such  a  one?  Nell — Why,  yes; 
didn't  he  marry  her? — Lippincotfs  Maga- 
zine. 

Captain — Do  you  see  that  captain  on  the 
bridge  five  miles  away?  Tar — Aye.  aye, 
sir.  "Let  him  have  one  of  those  12-inch 
shells  in  the  eye."  "Which  eye,  sir?" — 
Deseret  News. 

"Excuse  me,  sir,  but  this  is  the  sixth 
time  that  you  have  gone  away  without 
paying."  "Oh,  my  dear  young  lady,  when 
a  man  sees  you  he  forgets  everything  else." 
— Fliegende  Blatter, 

Hotel  Proprietor — Has  not  the  man  in 
number  fifteen  received  his  bill  yet?  Head 
Waiter — Certainly  !  Fifteen  minutes  ago. 
"Strange !  I  hear  him  still  singing  in  his 
room." — M  eggendorf  cr  Blatter. 

Tired  Tatters — I  saw  de  new  moon  over 
me  left  shoulder  las'  night.  I  wonder  wot 
dat's  a  sign  uv?  Weary  Walker — It's  a 
sign  dat  de  nex'  place  youse  ask  fer  work 
youse'll  git  it. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  fell  faint- 
ing to  the  floor.  "Whisky!''  exclaimed  the 
doctor,  "I'll  bring  him  to."  "Better  make 
it  three,"  feebly  remarked  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. — Philadelphia  Record. 

First  Tourist — What  are  you  writing 
down?  Second  Tourist — I'm  making  a 
note  of  a  few  things  that  have  made  an 
indelible  impression  upon  my  memory,  so 
I  shan't  forget  them. — Chicago  Journal. 

"I  can't  spare  the  money  very  well,  but 
I'll  gladly  loan  it  to  you  if  you  promise  not 
to  keep  it  too  long."  "I  solemnly  swear 
that  I'll  spend  every  penny  of  it  before  to- 
morrow   morning !" — Fliegende   Blatter. 

Hicks — You  look  worried,  old  man. 
Wicks — Why  shouldn't  I  look  worried? 
My  wife  and  three  daughters  have  all  gone 
into  Christian  Science,  and  now  I  have  to 
do  the  worrying  for  the  whole  family. — 
Somerville  Journal. 

Branson — My  wife  writes  to  me  every 
few  days  from  the  mountains  for  more 
money.  Woodson — Well,  I  gave  my  wife 
all  the  money  I  had  before  she  went  away, 
and  now  I  have  to  write  to  her  when  I 
want  some. — Harper's  Weekly. 

Young  Husband — When  my  wife  first  be- 
gan to  do  her  own  cooking  we  were  having 
company  every  day :  tiresome  relatives, 
colleagues,  so-called  friends.  Gradually 
they  all  dropped  off,  and  then  we  engaged 
a  good  cook. — Fliegende  Blatter. 

"If  you  do  not  take  care  of  your  money," 
said  the  ant  to  the  grasshopper,  "the  world 
will  simply  sneer  and  ask  you  what  you  did 
with  it."  "Yes ;  and  if  I  invest  it  and  be- 
come rich  the  world  will  sneer  and  ask  me 
where  I  got  it." — Washington  Star. 

Elevator  Boy — Elevator  going  up.  Deaf 
Old  Lady — Which  way  is  it  going,  bub? 
Elevator  Boy  (impatiently)— Up1.  Up!  Up! 
Up!  Deaf  Old  Lady  (indignantly)— You. 
talk  to  me,  bub,  as  if  you  thought  I  was  a 
trained  dog! — Lippiucott's  Magazine. 

Rambling  Waggles — I  was  robbed  last 
night,  and  I  reckon  that  about  fifty-three 
articles  were  stolen  from  me.  Everything 
I  had  in  the  world.  Policeman — Fifty- 
three  articles?  Rambling  Waggles — Xes;  a 
pack  of  cards  and  a  corkscrew. — Tit-Bits. 

"Don't  you  think,"  said  the  candid  mem- 
ber of  the  city  board,  "that  we  ought  to 
open  the  door  and  take  the  public  in  on 
this  business?"  "But,  my  dear  colleague," 
returned  another,  "if  we  open  the  door, 
we  can't  take  them  in." — Baltimore  Ameri- 
can. 

They  were  celebrating  their  engagement 
by  dining  at  a  swell  cafe.  "Do  you  be- 
lieve," she  queried,  "that  man  is  really  made 
of  dust?"  "Well,"  he  rejoined,  glancing 
at  the  dinner  check,  "he  wouldn't  be  able 
to  travel  far  in  your  company  if  he  wasn't." 
— Chicago  News. 


Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  for  chil- 
dren's teething  is  guaranteed  under  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act,  Serial  No.  1098. 


OVR  STANDARDS 

Sperrys  Beat  Fhmiry: 

Drifted  Snow. 
Golden  Gate  Extra.. 

"-•-. 

vSperry  Flour  Company 

MAIN  OFFICE  :  133  SPEAR  ST.                                SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

MT.  TAMALPAIS  RAILWAY 

Via  Sansalito  Ferry— Foot  of  Market  St. 


Lv.  San  Fran. 

Legal  Holidays 
Sunday  Tims 

Lv.  Tamalpais 

WEEK 
DAY 

SUN- 
DAY 

SUN- 
DAY 

WEEK 
DAY 

9:45  A 
1:45  P 

7:15  A 
9:15  A 
9:45  A 
11:15  A 
12:45  P 
2:15  P 
3:45  P 

9:28  A 
11:10  A 
12:16  P 
1:40  P 
3:10  P 
4:40  P 
6:40  P 

7:45  A 
1:40  P 
4:14  P 

SATUR- 
DAY 
4:45  P 

SATUR- 
DAY 
9:34  P 

TICKET  OFFICE  AT  SAUSALITO  FERRY 


STEAMSHIP  LINES. 


A  delightful  place  to  spend  the 


summer 


SPRINGS 

Oui  automobiles  meet  trains  at  St.  Helena  every  day  except 

Sunday.     Take  7:40  a.  m.   Broad  Gauge  Boat. 

Fate  $7.00  round  trip. 

Week-End  Guests 

will  be  met  at  St.  Helena  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  afternoons.  Take  3:30  Tiburon 
Ferry.  Back  to  the  city  in  good  time  for 
business  on  Monday.  Write  at  once  for 
full  information  to 

Manager  AETNA  SPRINGS   CO., 

Napa  County,  California 


For  Your 
Breakfast 

GERMEA 

At  All  Grocers 


The  "Johnson-Locke 
Mercantile  Co. 

Agents 
213  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 
1808  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  or  837  So. 
Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


m-\.      Ge 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE    ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 
Hartshorn  on  label. 


% 


Get  "Improved,"  no  taclci  required 
Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


The  Argonaut  is  printed  by 

lEfje  i&tanlcp.&aplor  Compatrp 

554-562  Bryant  Street 

San  Francisco 

Tiltfhont  Ttmpy.  1004 


AMERICAN  LINE 


PLYMOUTH— CHERBOURG— SOUTHAMPTON 

St.     Louis July  13     I    St.     Paul Aug.    3 

.Philadelphia     ..Julyao     |    New    York Aug.  10 

PHILADELPHIA— QUEENSTOWN—  LIVERPOOL 

Merion      July  13     I     Haverford      .  .  .  -July  27 

Westernland     .  -July  20     I    Noordland     . . .  .Aug.    3 

ATLANTIC  TRANSPORT  LINE 

NEW    YORK— LONDON    DIRECT 
Minnehaha     . . .  .July  13     I    Minnetonka     . .  -July  :~ 
Mesaba     July  20     I     Minneapolis     .  .Aug.     3 

HOLUNDAMERICA  LINE 

NEW  YORK— ROTTERDAM,  VIA   BOULOGNE 
Sailings  Wednesdays  as  per  sailing  list. 

Statendam      . .  .  .July  10         Potsdam    Aug.     7 

Noordam    July  17         N.     Amsterdam.  Aug.  14 

Ryndam     July  24        Statendam     ....Aug.  21 


RED  STAR  LINE 


NEW  YORK 
Kroonland 

Zccland     .  . 


ANTWERP 


DOVER. 

July  13    I    Finland    July  27 

July  20     I    Vadcrland     \ug.     3 


WHITE  STAR  LINE 


NEW    YORK— OUEENSTOWN— LIVERPOOL 

•Baltic     July  n'    J    •Celtic     July  25 

•Cedric     July  iS     I    •Arabic    Aug.     1 

PLYMOUTH— CHERBOURG— SOUTHAMPTON 

•Majestic     ....July  10        •Teutonic     ....July  24 

•t Adriatic July  1 7    j    •Oceanic    July  3 1 

-j-  New,    25,000    tons;    has    elevator,    gymnasium, 
Turkish  baths,  and  •  band. 
BOSTON— QUEENSTOWN— LIVERPOOL 

Cymric     July  17    |    Republic     July3i 

New  York — Azores — Mediterranean 

•Romanic July    15,    3   p.    m. 

•Cretic     Aug.     1 ,    noon 

Boston — Azores — Mediterranean 
•Canopic Aug.  10,  11  a.  m.;  Oct.  5,  9  a.  m. 

G.   N.    KOEPPEL,  Pass.    Agt.,    Pacific   Coast, 

36    Ellis    St..    near    Market,    San   Francisco 


Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

ORIENTAL    S.    S.    CO.    have    opened    their 

permanent    offices    at    Room    240, 

James     Flood     Building, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

S.  S.  "America  Maru"  (Calls  at  Manila) 

Thursday,    July    18,    1907 

S.  S.  "Nippon   Maru"   (Calls  at  Manila) 

Thursday,    August    15,     1907 

S.  S.  "Hong  Kong  Maru"   (Calls  at  Manila).. 

Thursday,    Sept.     12,    1907 

Steamers  will  leave  wharf,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  streets,  1  p.  m.,  for  Yokohama  and 
Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu,  Kobe  (Hiogo), 
Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and  connecting  at 
Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Manila,  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates.  For 
freight  and  passage  apply  at  office,  James  Flood 
Building.  W.  H.  AVERY, 
Assistant  General  Manager. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
1176  O'Farrell  Street 


JOHN  G.  ELS  &  CO. 

Manufacturer! 

High  Grade  French  Ranges 

Kitchen  and  Bakery  Outfits 

827-829  Mission,  between  Fourth 
and  Fifth  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


A.Zellerbach&Sons 

PAPER  DEALERS 

Now  Located  at 
Volkman  Bide-.  416  Jackion  St.,  San  Francisco 

Branch:  514  Eleventh  St.,  Oakland 
Full  Supply  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper 


Romeike's  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may 
appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any  subject 
on    which    you    want  to  be    "  up   to    date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads  650 
daily  papers  and  over  2,000  weeklies  and  maga- 
zines, in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance  published 
in  the  United  States,  for  5,000  subscribers  and, 
through  the  European  Bureaus,  all  the  leading 
papers   in   the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted  on 
slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and  are 
mailed    day  by   day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 

Henry  Romeike  Bran'hn:      Land™ 

llO  and  112  W.  26th  St.,  New  York:        ParU   Berlin  Sydmy 
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Calhoun  and  the  Carmen. 

A  week  ago  the  Argonaut  summed  up  the  situa- 
tion in  the  street-car  trouble  by  declaring  that  the 
strike  was  looking  for  a  place  to  fall.  Now  we  can 
go  further  and  say  that  it  is  looking  for  a  hole  to 
hide  in.  The  strike  is  beaten,  physically  and  mor- 
ally. The  cars  are  running  regularly ;  the  labor 
leaders,  when  cornered,  admit  that  there  should 
never  have  been  a  strike.  Nevertheless,  the  point  of 
actual  and  complete  surrender  has  not  been  reached. 
Conference  after  conference  has  been  held  between 
Messrs.  Calhoun  and  Mullally,  representing  the 
Cnited  Railroads,  and  the  heads  of  the  several  de- 
partments of  labor  organizations,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. The  laborites  have  had  the  grace  to  lay  the 
cards  face  up  on  the  table.  They  have  gone  over 
the  records  as  supplied  by  their  own  associations, 
and  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  they  have  admitted  the 
default  of  the  carmen's  union  at  every  moral  point. 
"Your  committee,"  say  these  laborite  leaders,  in  an 
official  report  to  their  backers,  "found  a  somewhat 
technical  violation  of  the  organization's  laws  and 
freely  admitted  that  when  arbitration  had  been 
offered  it   should  have  been   accepted,"   etc.     Mr. 


San  Francisco,  July  13,  1907. 


Price  Ten  Cents 


Calhoun's  statement  tallies  with  this  utterance. 
The  committee,  he  said,  "had  no  excuse  to  offer  for 
the  action  of  the  carmen's  union  in  wrongfully  de- 
claring this  strike,  in  violation  of  its  own  general 
laws,  at  a  time  when  the  United  Railroads  and  the 
community  desired  industrial  peace." 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  with  both  par- 
ties thus  agreed  as  to  the  moral  status  of  the  strike, 
the  road  to  peaceful  settlement  would  be  easy.  But 
not  so.  The  committee  of  unionites,  although  as 
above  set  forth,  admitting  the  strikers  to  be  in  the 
wrong,  nevertheless  were  not  willing  to  knock 
under.  They  proposed  as  a  method  of  settling  the 
trouble  that  the  United  Railroads  should  recede 
from  its  refusal  to  recognize  the  carmen's  union, 
permit  the  members  of  the  union  to  return  to  work 
and  re-arbitrate  the  question  of  wages  and  hours. 
In  other  words,  the  labor  leaders  wanted  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, after  fighting  this  desperate  fight  and  winning 
it,  to  go  back  to  the  situation  as  it  stood  on  May  1st 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  The  suggestion,  badly 
stated,  was  that  Mr.  Calhoun  should  surrender  the 
advantages  gained  by  two  months  of  desperate 
fighting — that  after  winning  a  great  victory  he 
should  throw  away  its  fruits.  To  this  proposition 
Calhoun  and  Mullally  replied  that  the  United  Rail- 
roads would  never  again  recognize  or  deal  with 
the  union,  and  that  any  of  its  members  who  desired 
to  reenter  the  service  of  the  United  Railroads  must 
apply  individually  for  employment.  Mr.  Calhoun 
offered  to  give  to  those  reentering  the  company's 
service  the  benefit  of  the  years  that  they  had  been 
in  the  service — not  to  penalize  them  for  striking. 
Mr.  Calhoun,  speaking  directly  to  the  laborites, 
pointed  out  the  fallacy  and  the  folly  of  supporting  a 
strike  called  wrongfully  and  in  violation  of  the  laws 
of  unionism  itself.  The  answer  of  the  laborites  was 
that  the  terms  were  impossible ;  that  organized  labor 
would  not  consent  that  the  carmen's  union  should 
be  destroyed,  even  for  its  faults.  They  informed 
Mr.  Calhoun  that  if  he  should  persist  in  his  refusal 
to  recognize  the  carmen's  union,  he  would  have  to 
fight  the  whole  body  of  organized  labor.  In  other 
words,  organized  labor,  admitting  the  faults  of  the 
carmen's  union,  nevertheless  will  make  its  fight  their 


The  situation  thus  defined  on  both  sides  needs  no 
interpretation.  The  issue  is  drawn  clearly  upon  the 
existence  of  the  carmen's  union — upon  the  principle 
of  unionism.  Mr.  Calhoun  insists  upon  the  open- 
shop  principle  in  the  operation  of  his  railways ;  a 
combination  of  all  the  trades  unions  in  San  Fran- 
cisco insist  upon  the  closed  shop  in  the  same  service. 
Here  is  the  issue,  and  upon  this  issue  labor  union 
challenges  San  Francisco.  Speaking  for  itself,  the 
Argonaut  is  not  displeased  that  the  line  should  be 
thus  clearly  drawn.  We  would  just  as  well  find  out 
now  as  at  some  later  time  whether  the  principle  of 
industrial  freedom  or  the  rule  of  industrial  slavery, 
under  a  falsely  styled  unionism,  is  the  stronger  here. 
If  San  Francisco  is  so  in  the  meshes  of  unionism 
that  there  is  to  be  no  life  here  excepting  by  the  con- 
sent and  under  the  allowance  of  unionism,  then, 
fellow  citizens,  let  us  know  it — let  us  look  the  situ- 
ation fairly  in  its  face.  We  believe  that  unionism, 
for  all  its  extraordinary  successes  during  the  past 
five  years,  is  a  thing  without  real  strength  or  vitality, 
that  it  is  compounded  mainly  of  pretense  and  arro- 
gance. We  believe  that  in  any  fair  contest  with  the 
principle  of  industrial  freedom  it  will  go  down  like 
a  house  of  cards.  We  can  not  consent  that  there 
exists  here  a  social  force  stronger  than  the  principle 
of  equity  between  men.  the  tradition  of  liberty,  and 
the  spirit  of  freedom.  No  such  force  ever  yet  con- 
quered and  held  an  American  city ;  we  do  not  believe 
that  San  Francisco,  with  all  her  misfortunes  and  her 
shames,  has  fallen  to  a  degradation  so  low  that  she 


will  consent  to  abandon  the  mastery  of  her  affairs, 
with  the  right  to  make  the  rules  of  life  here,  to  a 
debauched  unionism  and  to  such  creatures  as  it 
permits  to  lead  it. 

In  assuming  to  carry  further  this  street-car  fight, 
after  having  admitted  it  to  be  in  the  wrong  at  all 
points,  labor  union  takes  the  ground  that  it  is 
stronger  in  San  Francisco  than  the  principle  of  right 
or  the  rule  of  law.  Men  and  brethren,  let  us  not 
flinch  from  the  issue.  Let  us  try  it  out:  let  us 
fight  it  to  a  finish.  The  Argonaut,  as  we  have  al- 
ready said,  does  not  believe  that  the  strength  of  this 
insolent  labor  tyranny  is  what  it  pretends  to  be,  and 
it  does  not  shrink  from  the  trial.  Let  us  know  now. 
once  and  for  all,  whether  San  Francisco  is  to  live 
under  the  domination  of  an  unspeakably  selfish  and 
vulgar  system,  or  whether  it  is  to  go  forward  under 
the  principles  of  our  fathers,  and  under  that  system 
of  which  the  Stars  and  Stripes  is  the  emblem.  If 
San  Francisco  is  in  truth  to  be  a  community  domi- 
nated by  a  selfish,  ignorant,  and  vulgar  faction,  if 
self-respect,  social  decency,  social  justice,  and  patri- 
otic spirit  are  to  be  in  the  minority  here,  we  can 
not  know  it  too  soon. 


The  suggestion  that  the  employers  of  San 
Francisco  enter  into  a  contract  with  organized 
labor,  defining  wages,  hours,  and  other  condi- 
tions of  work,  and  that  contracts  covering  these 
conditions  be  entered  into  for  a  period  of  three 
years,  has  two  points  of  deficiency.  First,  such 
an  arrangement  would  still  leave  to  labor  union- 
ism a  monopoly  of  our  industries.  It  would  not 
correct  the  many  evils,  social  and  political,  which 
unionism  has  imposed  upon  us ;  nor  would  it  give 
us  in  the  money  markets  of  the  East  and  else- 
where the  standing  essential  to  our  credit.  We 
have  been  told  again  and  again  by  men  who 
know  the  situation  here  as  well  as  we  do,  that 
San  Francisco  will  not  stand  accredited  so  long 
as  there  shall  be  failure  here  to  control  the  con- 
ditions of  industry.  A  contract  with  the  unions 
would  have  this  fault,  namely,  it  would  confirm 
to  organized  labor  the  usurped  authority  it  now 
holds,  giving  it  leave  to  wreak  its  stupid  and 
selfish  will  at  the  many  points  where  unionism, 
as  we  have  it  here,  assumes  to  regulate  the  gen- 
eral affairs  of  society.  Again,  what  assurance 
can  organized  labor  give  that  any  contract  which 
it  may  enter  into  would  be  respected  by  the 
forces  of  labor,  much  less  carried  out  in  letter 
and  in  spirit?  Immediately  after  the  fire  organ- 
ized labor,  through  its  leaders,  voluntarily  made 
certain  specific  pledges.  Has  there  been  any 
pretense  to  keep  these  pledges?  Has  organized 
labor  held  itself  bound  at  any  point  or  in  anv 
way  to  respect  the  interests  of  San  Francisco 
and  to  carry  itself  even  in  the  spirit  of  its  volun- 
tary promises?  Organized  labor  made  a  definite 
contract  with  the  United  Railroads  Companv, 
and  when  it  suited  it.  it  broke  the  bargain.  It 
did  this  without  conscience  and  without  remorse. 
Again,  organized  labor  accepted  a  settlement  with 
the  United  Railroads  last  September  upon  the 
basis  of  fair  arbitration;  and  it  went  so  far  in  the 
findings  of  this  arbitration  as  to  take  approxi- 
mately half  a  million  dollars  awarded  under  it, 
but  in  absolute  disregard  not  only  of  the  letter 
but  of  the  spirit  of  the  contract  it  struck  again 
within  sixty  days  after  the  arbitrament  was  filed. 
The  Argonaut  is  not  able  to  see  that  any  good  can 
come  of  a  contract  with  organized  labor,  since 
it  accepts  no  responsibility,  specific  or  moral. 
Whenever  it  suits  its  purposes  to  break  its  en- 
gagements, they  have  not  even  the  weight  of  a 
spider's  web  to  restrain  it.  It  will  be  time  for 
organized  labor  to  talk  about  entering 
tracts  when  it  shall  have  established  a 
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acter  that  men  will  respect,  and  when  it  shall 
consent  to  make  itself  responsible  under  the  law. 
Until  then  any  talk  about  contracts  is  merely 
childish   and   futile. 

Nobody  will  go  further  within  the  lines  of 
principle  to  secure  industrial  peace  than  will  the 
Argonaut,  but  a  patched-up  peace  under  such 
conditions  as  will  leave  the  principle  involved 
in  this  general  controversy  unsettled — such  a 
peace  would  be  no  peace,  but  merely  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  issue.  It  would  be  an  invitation  to 
new  troubles  because  it  would  merely  sear  over 
the  old  wounds ;  it  would  not  give  the  advantages 
of  peace  because  it  would  not  restore  our  credit. 
It  can  not  give  us  security  because  organized 
labor  declines  to  make  itself  responsible.  The 
Argonaut  would  fight  this  fight  out  to  its  finish ; 
it  would  rather  come  to  a  fixed  understanding 
of  the  principle  which  is  to  dominate  here, 
whether  it  be  a  sound  principle  or  a  false  one ;  it 
would  rather  follow  this  fight  to  its  bitterest  end 
than  to  see  a  settlement  that  would  be  no  settle- 
ment ;  a  false  hope,  a  false  light,  a  thing  of  mere 
pretense  and  fraud,  a  thing  which  jno  man  would 
respect. 


Within  the  week  we  have  seen  a  new  manifes- 
tation of  the  spirit  of  such  labor  unionism  as  we 
have  it  in  San  Francisco,  in  the  wanton  murder 
of  George  Maguire,  a  young  reporter,  at  the 
corner  of  Fillmore  and  Jackson  Streets,  at  one 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  inst.  There  is 
evidence  to  support  the  theory  that  Maguire 
was  assaulted  because  of  some  resemblance 
which  he  bore  to  Mr.  Thornwell  Mullally.  Even 
when  the  murderers  saw  their  mistake  after  it 
was  too  late,  they  justified  the  crime  upon  the 
ground  that  he  had  just  been  riding  on. a  street 
car.  It  has  come  to  a  point  in  San  Francisco 
when  unionism  leads  to  murder  just  as  in  Col- 
orado and  in  Idaho  under  the  rule  of  the  Western 
Federation  of  Labor.  Whoever  has  read  the  re- 
ports of  recent  proceedings  at  Boise  City,  Idaho, 
has  seen  the  degeneracy  of  labor  unionism  in 
its  extremest  form  laid  bare.  The  murder  of 
Maguire  interpreted  by  the  light  of  this  wretched 
exposure  shows  to  what  San  Francisco  may 
come — to  what  San  Francisco  surely  will  come — 
if  in  the  present  crisis  we  shall  fail  to  scotch  the 
serpent  of  criminal  unionism  and  leave  it  free 
to  develop  according  to  its  own  standards  and 
in  conformity  with  its  own  practice  as  illustrated 
in  the  Idaho  cases.  Those  who  would  have  us 
patch  up  a  truce  with  unionism  without  destroy- 
ing its  pretensions  or  limiting  its  real  power, 
would  do  well  to  study  the  experience  of  Idaho. 
There  unionism  has  run  its  full  and  complete 
course ;  ther=  may  be  traced  the  system  which  it 
will  give  us  if  we  give  it  leave  to  go  from  bad 
to  worse.  Already  we  have  the  beginnings  of 
this  system  in  San  Francisco.  We  can  see  it  in 
our  politics ;  we  can  see  it  in  the  restrictions 
placed  upon  the  training  of  our  youth ;  we  can  see 
it  in  the  thousand  forms  of  injustice  which  it 
enforces  upon  non-union  workmen ;  we  can  see 
it  in  the  injury  it  puts  upon  every  industry  here; 
we  can  see  it  in  the  pretensions  with  which  it 
insists  that  Mr.  Calhoun  shall  throw  away  the 
fruits  of  his  victory  and  for  the  sake  of  a  mere 
truce.  There  can  be  no  compromise  with  this 
infamy  that  will  not  be  itself  infamous ;  there  can 
be  no  arrangement  that  will  not  make  those  who 
enter  into  it  partners  in  that  general  scheme 
of  social  disorder  which  marks  the  course  of 
unionism  in  its  extreme  and  debauched  forms 
whenever  it  is  given  leave  to  work  out  its  pur- 
poses to  their  logical  conclusion. 


Schmitz  Sentenced. 

There    was    an    extraordinary    scene    in    Judge 
Dunne's  court  on  Monday  morning  of  this  week — 
the  8th  inst. — when  Eugene  E.  Schmitz,  mayor  of 
San  Francisco,  was  sentenced  to  five  years  in  the 
State  Penitentiary  at   San  Quentin.     The   circum- 
stances called  for  nothing  in  the  way  of  explanation 
or  mitigation  on  behalf  of  the  convicted  man,  and 
Tudge  Dunne's  resolution  was  equal  to  the  demand 
m    V      Briefly,   but   with   tremendous   emphasis, 
7  ■■:  :v  Ounne  addressed  the  man  at  the  bar.     "The 
.  t,"  he  said,  "is  a  message  to  all  of  the  people 
1  San  Francisco  law  and  order  are  supreme ; 


that  no  man  ...  is  above  the  law  .  .  . 
The  penalty  which  the  law  permits  is  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  demands  of  justice.  .  .  . 
You  have  lost  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  good 
citizens.  .  .  .  Your  career  of  hypocrisy,  du- 
plicity, and  dishonor  has  been  exposed  ...  It 
is  the  judgment  of  the  law  and  the  sentence  of  this 
court  that  you  be  confined  at  the  State  Penitentiary 
at  San  Quentin  for  the  term  of  five  years." 

These  remarks  were  interrupted  again  and  again 
by  the  convicted  mayor  with  protests  against  the 
severity  of  the  court.  With  a  brazen  effrontery 
Schmitz  declared  to  Judge  Dunne,  breaking  in  upon 
him,  that  he  was  not  there  to  be  "lectured"  or  "hu- 
miliated," but  to  be  "sentenced."  He  demanded  to 
be  sentenced  without  reflections  of  any  kind.  The 
judge  bore  these  interruptions  with  a  patient  dignity, 
and  proceeded  to  say  what  he  had  to  say  in  spite  of 
the  prisoner's  obstreperous  insistence.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  sentence  the  courtroom  broke  out  in 
a  burst  of  applause.  After  the  judge  had  retired, 
Schmitz,  turning  to  the  group  of  reporters  who  sat 
near  him,  reiterated  his  protests,  with  charges 
against  the  court  on  the  score  of  its  "partiality"  and 
"unfairness."  He  would,  he  said,  put  it  up  to  the 
people  of  San  Francisco  to  decide  between  him  and 
his  accusers,  and  for  that  reason  he  would,  as  he 
had  previously  declared,  stand  as  a  candidate  for 
the  mayoralty  in  the  coming  November  election.  A 
little  later  Schmitz  was  taken  back  to  his  quarters 
in  the  county  jail. 

What  the  outcome  of  this  particular  case  may  be 
nobody  can  more  than  guess.  The  case  will  be  ap- 
pealed, and  in  the  meantime  a  fresh  demand  will 
be  made  that  Schmitz  be  released  upon  bail.  His 
hope  is  that,  once  out  of  jail,  the  courts  will  sustain 
his  "rights"  to  the  mayoralty,  and  that  convicted 
though  he  be,  and  under  sentence  to  San  Quentin, 
he  will  continue  at  the  head  of  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment. It  is  a  common  opinion  among  lawyers 
that  in  this  particular  case  the  higher  court  will 
?llow  certain  exceptions  taken  by  Schmitz's  attorney 
to  the  conduct  of  the  trial  before  Judge  Dunne,  and 
that  the  verdict  will  be  set  aside  and  the  case  re- 
manded for  retrial.  This,  at  least,  is  common 
gossip.  The  Argonaut  makes  no  pretensions  to 
legal  knowledge  and  has  no  opinion  about  the 
matter.  Its  whole  interest  is  that  Schmitz,  who  is 
undoubtedly  guilty,  not  only  of  the  crime  upon 
which  he  is  convicted  but  of  many  another,  will  in 
the  end  be  awarded  the  penalty  which  he  so  richly 
deserves. 


Mr.  Heney  at  Los  Angeles. 

A  great  moral  movement,  if  it  is  to  command 
respect,  and  if  it  is  to  gain  force  with  time  and  suc- 
cess, must  be  carried  in  the  spirit  of  its  declared 
purposes.  The  graft  prosecution  in  San  Francisco 
is  no  exception  to  this  universal  rule.  Its  line  was 
plain  at  the  beginning;  it  is  plain  now.  The 
business  of  the  graft  prosecution  is  to  pursue 
criminality  wherever  and  in  whomever  it  may  be 
found,  without  fear  or  favor.  We  have  had  occa- 
sion to  criticize  the  procedure  at  several  points, 
most  notably  because  it  has  sought  to  make  alliance 
with  the  laborite  mob  in  the  street-car  strike  and  in 
the  misappropriation  of  public  funds  for  a  socialistic 
municipal  experiment.  We  have  now  to  speak  with 
reluctant  plainness  of  another  departure  from  the 
line  of  propriety — and  this  time  it  is  Mr.  Heney  who 
is  directly  and  personally  at  fault.  Mr.  Heney  is  a 
professional  lawyer — a  professional  prosecutor. 
His  part  in  the  graft  procedure  has,  up  to  now, 
been  the  part  least  subject  to  criticism.  The  Argo- 
naut has  noted  his  successes  with  approval,  and  it 
has  not  failed  to  applaud  them  at  the  points  where 
they  have  justified  moral  approval.  It  has  wished 
Mr.  Heney  the  same  kind  of  success  here  that  dis- 
tinguished his  best  work  in  Oregon  in  the  timber 
fraud  cases,  and  it  has  not  failed  to  counsel  him 
to  stick  to  his  text,  to  hold  to  his  main  purpose,  to 
avoid  entanglement  with  side  issues  of  business 
resentment  or  interest,  of  political  or  of  socialistic 
foolery.  It  has  wished  Mr.  Heney  well  because  it 
has  regarded  him  as  a  man.  perhaps  a  little  too  pro- 
fessionally eager  for  conspicuous  victims,  but  on 
the  whole  as"  one  aiming  to  follow  a  just  course  in 
a  great  cause. 

The  Argonaut  notes  with  profound  regret  that 
Mr.  Heney,  in  the  course  of  a  recent  visit  to  Los 
Angeles,  has  permitted  himself  to  become  unduly 


infected  with  the  passions  of  conflict,  and  to  repeat 
in  a  large  way  the  indiscretions  which  have  marked 
his  several  public  utterances  since  the  graft  pro- 
cedure began.  Speaking  at  Los  Angeles,  he  so  far 
forgot  the  dignities  of  his  position  as  to  burst  out 
into  savage  expressions  with  respect  to  men  with 
whom  he  stands  at  points  of  antagonism,  especially 
against  General  Otis,  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Titncs.  Nothing  more  coarsely  personal  than  what 
he  is  reported  to  have  said  could  possibly  be  con- 
ceived. Mr.  Heney  ought  to  have  learned  before 
now  that  insinuations,  innuendos,  and  rhetorical  ac- 
cusations of  criminality  harm  nobody  so  much  as 
the  man  who  utters  them.  Outbursts  of  this  kind 
have  on  former  occasions  damaged  Mr.  Heney's 
standing  as  a  man  of  moderation  and  of  calm  pur- 
pose. This  last  spurt  of  anger  is  bound  to  recoil 
with  even  heavier  penalty.  It  marks  Mr.  Heney  as 
a  man  capable  of  forgetting  the  delicacies,  the  pro- 
prieties, and  even  the  decencies  of  a  great  move- 
ment, as  one  whom  anger  and  resentment  can 
easily  move  from  that  poise  which  is  the  marked  as- 
surance of  strong  character. 

One  in  Mr.  Heney's  position,  invited  to  speak  to 
the  public  from  the  platform  of  a  college,  from  his 
chair  at  a  public  dinner,  or  as  the  guest  of  a  private 
club,  has  before  him  but  one  clear  line  of  propriety. 
He  should  speak  not  of  his  resentments,  not  spe- 
cifically of  his  enemies,  not  of  his  specific  purposes. 
His  line  is  the  theme  of  the  principles  involved  in  his 
public  work  as  a  prosecutor.  Here,  and  here  only, 
has  he  any  mandate.  Nothing  in  propriety  can  be 
conceded  either  to  the  mood  of  passion  or  to  over- 
wrought nerves.  No  man  in  Mr.  Heney's  position 
as  a  public  prosecutor  has  a  right  to  air  the  motives 
of  private  passion,  to  make  a  public  occasion  the 
opportunity  to  flay  those  whom  he  may  regard  as 
his  personal  enemies.  Self-poise,  self-control — 
these  are  the  marks  of  strength  and  the  sources  of 
moral  power.  This  is  a  lesson  which  Mr.  Heney 
evidently  needs  to  learn. 


The  Latest  Move. 

The  Argonaut  confesses  itself  unable  to  under- 
stand the  significance  of  a  series  of  events  an- 
nounced just  as  it  closes  its  forms.  Boodler  Galla- 
gher, acting  mayor  by  grace  of  the  graft  prosecu- 
tion, has  been  pulled  down  and  Boodler  Boxton  has 
been  put  in  his  place — or  rather,  he  has  been  elected 
mayor  for  the  unexpired  term  by  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors at  the  request  of  Spreckels.  Henev.  and 
Langdon — this  upon  the  presumption  that  the  con- 
viction of  Schmitz  will  stick.  Concurrently  it  is 
stated  that  the  election  of  Boxton  is  a  mere  minor 
move  in  a  large  game,  and  that  he  will  be  made  to 
resign  when  a  suitable  man  can  be  found  for  the 
mayoralty.  It  is  further  announced  that  the  graft 
prosecution  has  abandoned  the  idea  of  itself  select- 
ing a  mayor,  and  will  turn  that  job  over  to  a  com- 
mittee or  convention  of  thirty  citizens,  to  be  made 
up  as  follows :  Eight  to  be  selected  by  the  Labor 
Council,  seven  by  the  Building  Trades  Council,  and 
three  each  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Board 
of  Trade,  the  Merchants'  Association,  the  Real  Es- 
tate Board,  and  the  Merchants'  Exchange.  The 
theory  of  this  appointment  is  that  it  gives  equal 
power  in  the  nominating  convention  to  the  forces  1  >f 
labor  and  to  the  elements  represented  by  the  com- 
mercial organizations.  Whether  or  not  the  several 
organizations  thus  invited  will  consider  the  arrange- 
ment a  fair  one,  whether  or  not  they  will  consent  to 
act  upon  the  invitation  of  the  graft  prosecution, 
whether  or  not  a  mayor  so  chosen  will  lie  given  his 
seat  as  against  the  claims  of  Schmitz — these  are 
questions  which  the  Argonaut  will  not  presume  to 
answer. 

Several  interesting  questions  suggest  themselves 
in  connection  with  this  very  extraordinary  proceed- 
ing. If  Spreckels  et  al.  did  not  wish  to  name  the 
mayor,  then  why  have  they  waited  until  this  late  day 
to  refer  the  selection  to  a  citizens'  committee  ?  Why, 
in  the  selection  of  a  committe,  have  they  discrimi- 
nated at  the  point  of  the  number  of  delegates  in 
favor  of  the  Labor  Council  as  against  the  Building 
Trades  Council?  Why  is  Boodler  Gallagher  pulled 
down  from  the  acting  mayoralty  in  favor  of  Boodler 
Boxton — why  is  one  boodler  better  than  another? 
Why  is  a  programme  definitely  announced  three 
weeks  ago  so  suddenly  and  completely  changed? 
Why  does  the  Examiner,  hitherto  the  official  horn- 
blower  of  the  Spreckels  vendetta,  speak  of  the  events 
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above  noted  in  tones  indicating  that  Mr.  Hearst  is 
not  pleased?  How  does  it  happen  that  Mr.  Lang- 
don,  hitherto  a  mere  creature  of  Hearst,  has  found 
courage  to  do  that  which  Mr.  Hearst  plainly  dis- 
approves ? 

Many  other  queries  suggest  themselves  in  this 
connection,  but  perhaps  we  have  already  set  down 
enough  to  indicate  the  anomalous  anil  incomprehen- 
sible character  of  the  whole  proceeding.  Nobody, 
so  far  as  we  can  learn,  outside  the  little  group  of 
graft  prosecutors  pretends  to  understand  it,  and 
none  of  them  is  candid  in  explanation.  The  one 
emphatic  fact  of  this  whole  business  is  that 
Spreckels  et  al.  have  broken  down  completely  in 
their  political  plans,  and  that  they  are  endeavoring 
to  unload  a  responsibility  which  they  have  found 
too  heavy  to  carry.  Perhaps  it  would  be  unkind  of 
the  Argonaut,  in  this  crisis,  to  remind  Messrs. 
Spreckels  and  Heney  that  it  warned  them  weeks 
ago  to  avoid  the  pitfall  of  political  calculations  and 
responsibilities — to  limit  their  energies  to  the  busi- 
ness of  searching  out  and  prosecuting  criminality. 
Possibly  this  is  now  what  they  are  attempting  to  do. 
It  is.  we  fear,  too  late.  Public  confidence  once  lost 
is  not  easily  regained. 

More  Trouble  in  Ireland. 

We  seem  to  be  on  the  eve  of  another  era  of  dis- 
turbance in  Ireland.  There  were  dangerous  indica- 
tions of  this  even  before  the  Irish  council's  bill  had 
gone  down  and  out  in  fiasco,  and  now  that  there  is 
no  legislation  in  sight,  nor  even  the  prospect  of  it, 
the  turbulent  party  seems  to  be  left  on  deck  without 
competition  or  restraint. 

The  Irish  council's  bill  was  no  doubt  a  well-meant 
effort  in  the  direction  of  home  rule.  The  Irish 
leaders  in  Parliament  were  so  far  impressed  that 
they  promised  for  it  a  full  consideration  and  dis- 
cussion, and  when  it  was  summarily  rejected  by  the 
Irish  national  convention,  without  either  considera- 
tion or  discussion,  it  was  evident  that  outside  in- 
fluences were  at  work  and  that  the  direction  of  the 
recognized  leaders  was  more  nominal  than  real. 
There  is  no  need  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  those 
influences.  It  is  said  that  the  parish  priests  declared 
war  upon  the  bill  because  it  took  the  control  of  the 
schools  from  their  hands.  It  is  also  asserted  that 
the  extremists,  represented  by  the  new  Sinn  Fein 
organization,  proved  strong  enough  to  defeat  the 
parliamentary  part}'  and  will  be  henceforth  in  a 
position  to  make  complete  national  independence  the 
watchword  of  the  struggle.  Current  events  seem 
to  favor  the  latter  theory.  If  the  Sinn  Fein,  with 
its  avowed  policy  of  complete  separation,  no  parley, 
and  an  unlimited  boycott,  is  actually  in  control,  then 
there  is  trouble  ahead,  and  big  trouble.  With  Irish 
legislation  represented  by  an  empty  slate  and  with 
a  clean-cut  and  definite  policy  of  revolt  and  resist- 
ance, there  are  all  those  conditions  that  have  never 
yet  failed  to  weld  Irish  disaffection  into  a  unit. 

The  true  responsibility  for  Irish  disorder  has 
always  been  hard  to  place.  It  has  ebbed  and  flowed 
with  the  successes  and  failures  of  the  parliamentary 
party,  and  while  it  would  be  unfair  to  accuse  the 
extremists  of  the  Sinn  Fein  of  a  direct  connivance 
with  crime,  it  is  certain  that  unprecedented  disorder 
now  rules  in  certain  counties,  and  that  this  disorder 
is  coincident  with  Sinn  Fein  activities.  Technically 
speaking,  the  boycott  may  or  may  not  be  illegal,  but 
there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  crime  surely 
follows  the  footsteps  of  every  attempt  to  cut  off  cer- 
tain specified  persons  from  a  community,  and  to 
make  their  lives  unbearable  and  impossible.  That 
is  the  direct  result  of  the  boycott  preached  by  the 
Sinn  Fein  and  by  the  other  historical  movements 
that  preceded  it.  and  although  the  boycott  may  be 
theoretically  possible,  within  legal  limits,  it  has 
never  yet  failed  in  practice  to  degenerate  into  vio- 
lent crime. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  parts  of  Ireland 
are  now  given  over  to  crime.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  of  Ireland's  judges,  speaking  of  King 
County,  says  that  it  was  "never  in  a  worse  state  of 
disorder  and  disruption  than  at  present."  The  offi- 
cials of  Dublin  Castle  regard  the  situation  as  more 
serious  than  it  has  been  for  fifteen  years,  while  Mr. 
Balfour,  a  statesman  of  great  discretion  and  respon- 
sibility, speaks  in  the  gravest  terms  of  the  immediate 
outlook.  He  says  that  men  are  no  longer  free  to 
conduct  their  business  within  the  law,  in  their  own 
way,  but  that  they  are  driven,  in  spite  of  law,  and 


of  all  the  resources  of  civilization,  to  make  a  meek 
and  humble  submission  to  those  who  have  no  right 
to  command  it.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  illegal 
decrees  of  unauthorized  bodies  run  without  check 
from  the  centres  of  government,  and  it  seems  almost 
necessary  to  remind  ourselves  that  Air.  Balfour  is 
speaking  of  Ireland,  and  not  of  San  Francisco,  al- 
though we  shrewdly  suspect  that  he  has  been  read- 
ing his  Argonaut.  He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  such 
a  state  of  things  is  an  abominable  outrage  on  civili- 
zation and  liberty,  one  that  should  be  put  down  by 
the  strong  arm  of  the  law  and  against  which  the 
whole  machinery  of  civilization  should  be  remorse- 
lessly directed.  And  this,  after  all,  is  nothing  more 
than  an  axiom,  and  the  instant  assent  of  every 
decent  man  ought  to  be — and  indeed  is — a  foregone 
conclusion. 

Evidently  the  outlook  in  Ireland  is  not  a  cheering 
one,  but  we  must  still  hope  to  be  spared  some,  at 
least,  of  the  old  sickening  routine  of  agitation, 
crime,  and  coercion. 

The  Sign  of  the  Open  Shop. 

In  counseling  the  employers  of  San  Francisco  to 
hang  out  the  sign  of  the  open  shop,  the  Argonaut 
has  had  in  mind  a  long  line  of  interests  which  in  its 
judgment  could  not  fail  to  be  benefited  immensely 
by  an  emphatic  reassertion  in  San  Francisco  of  the 
principle  of  industrial  freedom.  That  its  enforce- 
ment would  reduce  wages  in  certain  trades  which 
have  been  dominated  by  a  selfish  and  cruel  system 
of  unionistic  restrictions  is  undoubtedly  true,  but 
it  is  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  wages 
as  of  enforcing  equity,  justice,  and  decency  all 
along  the  line  that  we  urge  the  principle  of  the 
open  shop. 

First  of  all,  the  sign  of  the  open  shop  would 
break  down  the  monopolies  under  which  groups  in 
certain  trades,  as  in  lathing,  plastering,  plumbing, 
etc.,  have  kept  out  newcomers  and  have  increased 
their  own  wages  to  a  point  beyond  all  parity  and 
all  reason ;  and  in  doing  this  there  would  be  effected 
a  very  considerable  saving  in  connection  with  that 
unnecessary  and  dishonest  margin  which  now  goes 
to  make  up  the  extraordinary  cost  of  rebuilding  in 
San  Francisco.  That  it  would  be  possible  or  right 
to  reduce  general  wages  in  San  Francisco  to  the 
level  of  wages  elsewhere,  we  do  not  believe.  So 
long  as  those  who  regulate  the  conditions  of  living 
— the  landlord,  the  butcher,  the  baker,  the  candle- 
stick maker,  and  others — exact  panic  prices  for  all 
things,  then  fair  allowance  must  be  made  to  labor. 
But  the  sign  of  the  open  shop  would  have  its  effect 
all  down  the  line.  It  would  be  a  signal  to  all  who 
during  the  past  year  and  a  quarter  have  been 
pressing  extraordinary  exactions  at  every  point,  of 
a  new  spirit  in  the  air,  and  it  would  tend  to  what 
may  be  styled  a  universal  moralization,  not  only 
of  wages,  but  of  the  conditions  of  life  in  San 
Francisco.  It  would  be  to  the  landlord  notice  that 
he  would  have  to  reduce  his  rents  to  a  reasonable 
level ;  to  the  boarding-house  that  it  would  have  to 
cut  its  prices ;  to  the  grocer  and  the  butcher  that 
they  would  have  to  knock  off  their  panic  margins — 
and  so  on  down  the  list  of  agencies  who  through 
their  own  initiative,  or  by  force  of  extraneous  pres- 
sure, have  made  the  calamities  of  San  Francisco  a 
basis  for  extreme  and  ruinous  exactions. 


to  command  her  old-time  credit  in  the  financial  mar- 
kets so  long  as  she  submits  to  be  controlled  in  her 
conditions,  industrial  and  political,  by  a  labor  union- 
ism so  extreme  in  its  pretensions  as  to  place  no 
bounds  upon  selfishness,  so  arrogant  in  its  methods 
as  to  give  no  respect  or  heed  to  its  engagements,  so 
immoral  as  to  put  itself  as  a  political  force  back 
of  buccaneers  like  Abraham  Ruef  and  Eugene 
Schmitz.  The  sign  of  the  open  shop  in  San  Fran- 
cisco would  be  a  notification  to  the  world  that  com- 
mon sense  and  a  prudent  conservatism  had  again 
assumed  control  here,  and  this  being  so,  the  em- 
bargo against  San  Francisco  as  a  borrower  would 
immediately  be  raised.  This  is  the  testimony  of 
those  familiar  with  the  situation  here  and  in  the 
East ;  it  is  a  fact  patent  to  common  sense.  And  we 
may  just  as  well  add  that  until  we  shall  give  to  the 
people  of  the  East  substantial  assurance  that  labor 
unionism  is  not  in  the  saddle  in  San  Francisco,  there 
will  be  no  use  applying  for  financial  aid.  A  financial 
credit  which  rests  subject  to  the  whim  of  a  selfish, 
arrogant,  ignorant,  and  debauched  mob  is  no  credit 
at  all. 


In  other  days  San  Francisco  was  able  to  borrow 
money  in  the  great  markets  as  cheaply  as  any  other 
American  city.  Following  the  disaster  we  had  to 
pay  an  interest  rate  a  little  higher  than  some  other 
cities,  but  still  there  was  no  difficulty  in  getting 
what  we  wanted  upon  such  security  as  we  have  had 
to  offer.  Now  the  markets  are  all  but  closed  to  us. 
Nobody  questions  the  resource  of  San  Francisco; 
everybody  questions  the  stability  and  security  of  a 
city,  however  prosperous,  which  lacks  the  moral 
force  to  control  the  conditions  of  its  own  life,  which 
permits  the  regulation  of  its  municipal  forces  by 
freebooters  and  pirates,  which  allows  a  debauched 
labor  unionism  to  make  the  rules  of  industry  and 
to  hold  its  benefits  as  a  monnpolv  for  its  own 
members. 

The  second  advantage  of  enforcing  the  principle 
of  the  open  shop  lies  in  the  assurance  it  would  give 
to  the  financial  world  that  San  Francisco  had 
shaken  off  a  ruinous  and  demoralizing  tyranny. 
We  have  said  before,  but  there  is  no  harm  in  saying 
it  over  again,  that  San  Francisco  will  not  be  able 


The  sign  of  the  open  shop  in  San  Francisco  would 
be  an  invitation  to  energy  and  capital  in  connection 
with  manufacturing  enterprise,  so  long  stifled  in 
its  efforts  to  get  a  foothold  here.  Everv  man  of 
affairs  among  us  knows  how  difficult  it  has 
been  —  how  practically  impossible  —  to  bring  to 
this  city  any  new  enterprise  calling  for  coopera- 
tion of  hands.  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle,  Salt 
Lake — these  cities  are  prospering  today  upon  the 
basis  of  industries  frightened  away  from  San  Fran- 
cisco at  their  inception  by  the  conditions  established 
under  the  ride  of  a  restrictive  labor  unionism.  No 
prudent  man  has  cared  to  engage  in  any  new  line 
of  manufacturing  business  here  because  there  has 
been  nothing  in  our  industrial  situation  to  warrant 
a  hope  of  fixed  or  fair  or  working  conditions. 
Again  and  again  prospective  manufacturing  exploit- 
ers have  come  to  San  Francisco,  only  to  turn  away 
in  disgust  with  a  prospect  affording  no  assurance 
and  promising  only  disaster.  There  is  no  citv  in 
America  of  equal  size,  situated  like  San  Francisco, 
which  is  not  the  seat  of  a  large  manufacturing  busi- 
ness and  in  which,  in  the  flush  of  times  of  the  past 
three  or  four  years,  manufacture  has  not  been 
doubled  and  trebled.  That  it  is  not  so  in  San 
Francisco  is  due  to  the  fact  that  nobody  has  felt  it 
safe  to  invest  his  capital  or  his  energies  here.  This 
is  the  plain  reason  why  scores  of  manufacturing 
projects,  large  and  small,  have  passed  by  San  Fran- 
cisco and  established  themselves  elsewhere. 


The  sign  of  the  open  shop  in  San  Francisco  would 
give  to  the  jobbing  trade,  so  long  centred  here, 
leave  to  expand  along  natural  lines  and  with  every 
chance  of  success.  In  the  discussions  of  the  past 
few  weeks  little  attention  has  been  given  to  a  great 
department  of  business  which  is  suffering  and  suf- 
fering severely.  Although  not  commonlv  classified 
as  an  industry,  it  feels  severely  the  pinch  of  indus- 
trial conditions  in  San  Francisco  as  they  have  been 
enforced  by  labor  unionism  gone  mad.  Wholesale 
business  here  has  long  been  conducted  on  narrow 
margins,  and  in  the  face  of  a  steadily  advancing 
competition.  In  early  times  San  Francisco  had  the 
whole  Pacific  to  herself.  Now  she  must  compete 
on  the  south  with  Los  Angeles,  on  the  east  with  Salt 
Lake  and  Ogden,  on  the  north  with  Portland  and 
Seattle :  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  she  feels  the  compe- 
tition of  the  northern  cities,  from  which  regular 
lines  of  transportation  now  run  to  the  leading  ports 
of  the  Orient.  If  our  merchants  are  to  compete 
with  the  vigorous  young  cities  about  them,  they 
must  have  leave  to  do  business  under  conditions  of 
equal  advantage.  They  can  not  afford  to  pay  higher 
prices  because  labor  unionism  has  given  us  a 
reckless  and  extravagant  system  of  municipal  ex- 
penditure. They  can  not  afford  to  pay  large  rents 
because  labor  unionism  in  increasing  the  cost  of 
buildings  has  made  it  necessary  for  landlords  to 
exact  relatively  higher  prices.  They  can  not  afford 
to  pay  excessive  wages  to  clerks  and  other  assist- 
ants because  labor  unionism  has  so  swollen  the  cn^t 
of  living  as  to  make  abnormal  incomes  necessary 
for  everybody.  They  can  not  afford  to  pay  higher 
rates  for  drayage,  storage,  and  insurance,  and  for 
ten  thousand  other  services  because  labor  1 
has  made  it  necessary.     Our  wholesale  ' 
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are  not  saying  much  about  this  openly  because  they 
do  not  wish  to  hurt  the  credit  of  the  city.  The  fact 
remains,  nevertheless,  that  our  jobbing  trade  is 
suffering  and  suffering  severely  at  points  of  domes- 
tic cost  where  it  finds  itself  at  disadvantage  as  com- 
pared with  other  near-by  cities.  Let  it  be  noted  that 
not  all  of  the  wholesale  firms  doing  business  here 
before  the  disaster  have  reestablished  themselves. 
Let  it  be  noted  that  some  of  them  have  found  estab- 
lishment at  other  places  round  about  us,  and  that 
they  appear  in  no  hurry  to  come  back  to  us.  These 
are  facts  worth  considering.  Indeed,  they  are  facts 
which  must  be  considered.  San  Francisco  has  been 
in  all  the  years  of  her  commercial  existence  a  great 
jobbing  centre.  Perhaps  no  other  among  the  many 
classifications  of  business  has  been  so  important 
in  times  past,  has  so  largely  contributed  to  our 
prosperity  as  a  community.  Let  us  have  a  care  to 
maintain  conditions  here  under  which  a  jobber  may 
carry  on  his  business  on  terms  of  equal  local  advan- 
tage with  the  jobbers  of  the  cities  which  compete 
with  us.  

The  sign  of  the  open  shop  in  San  Francisco 
would  yield  us  an  almost  instant  moral  advantage  by 
rescuing  from  idleness  that  army  of  young  men  and 
boys  who  are  debarred  by  trade  unionism  from  the 
privilege  of  learning  mechanical  and  other  trades. 
In  the  effort  to  hold  a  monopoly  of  its  own  trade 
each  labor  union  has  established  rules  governing  the 
employment  of  apprentices.  These  rules  are  op- 
pressive to  the  last  degree.  They  not  only  limit  our 
working  power  as  a  community,  but  worse  than 
this,  they  are  compelling  multitudes  of  our  youth 
to  grow  up  in  idleness,  or  at  least  in  ignorance  of 
the  productive  trades.  No  small  part  of  the  hood- 
lumism  which  has  marked  the  period  of  social  dis- 
turbance of  the  past  few  weeks  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  here  in  surprising  numbers  young  men 
without  trades  or  regular  occupation,  without  the 
discipline  and  development  of  character  which  in- 
dustry would  give  them.  The  sign  of  the  open  shop 
would  to  an  extent  relieve  us  of  the  blight  of  hood- 
lumism  by  affording  occupation,  purpose,  work  to 
considerable  numbers  who  now  live  by  one  device  or 
another  closely  allied  with  criminality.  There  is  no 
obligation  so  sacred  as  that  upon  the  present  gene- 
ration to  train  up  the  generation  which  is  to  follow 
it,  and  we  are  not  meeting  this  duty  in  San  Fran- 
cisco— not  because,  as  a  community,  we  lack  the 
means  or  the  wish  to  do  it,  but  because  an  arrogant 
labor  unionism  has  so  barred  the  shop  door  as  al- 
most completely  to  shut  out  the  rising  generation. 


The  sign  of  the  open  shop  in  San  Francisco  would 
immediately  bring  to  us  a  multitude  of  hands  for 
the  prodigious  labors  of  reconstruction  which  wait 
to  be  done  here,  and  for  which  capital  will  be  forth- 
coming when  the  outside  world  can  feel  justified  in 
trusting  us.  Today  few  among  the  forces  of  indus- 
try care  or  dare  to  come  to  San  Francisco  because 
of  conditions  enforced  by  labor  unionism  which 
make  it  impossible  for  a  workingman,  however  in- 
dustrious and  capable,  to  get  employment  here. 
There  are  scores  and  hundreds  of  men  in  San  Fran- 
cisco today  living  by  whatever  means  they  can.  men 
entirely  competent  in  the  several  trades,  men  who 
would  gladly  enlist  in  the  great  army  of  industry 
here  if  the  way  were  open  to  them.  Labor  union- 
ism, upon  one  dishonest  pretext  or  another,  has  shut 
them  out  from  its  ranks,  and  by  shutting  them  out 
has  made  valueless  -their  special  schooling  in  the 
trades.  The  sign  of  the  open  shop  would  immedi- 
ately summon  ten  thousand  recruits  to  our  industrial 
arm)',  and  would  give  reconstructive  work  here  an 
impetus  which  could  not  fail  to  carry  it  forward  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  We  have  got  before  us  in  San 
Francisco  the  greatest  job  of  reconstruction  that 
the  world  ever  saw.  There  is  need  for  everv  pair 
of  hands  now  here  or  possible  to  be  brought  here. 
Under  a  free  and  rational  system  there  would  be 
work  and  wages  for  all.  But  there  will  be  neither 
work  nor  wages  for  all  so  long  as  we  permit  a  be- 
sotted unionism,  careful  only  of  its  own  selfish  in- 
terests, and  heedless  of  all  else,  to  make  the  rules 
of  industry  and  of  life  here. 


and  spirit  is  not  dead.  To  the  owners  of  property, 
to  men  in  business,  to  the  great  army  of  citizens 
who  live  upon  the  common  prosperity,  and  who 
suffer  with  its  decline,  to  the  forces  of  labor  itself, 
the  sign  of  the  open  shop  in  San  Francisco  would 
be  an  assurance  and  a  blessing.  It  would  give  a 
sense  of  equity  and  justice;  it  would  vitalize  the 
channels  of  trade ;  it  would  be  a  guarantee  of  sus- 
tained industry  and  of  sustained  propriety;  it  would 
be  a  source  of  patriotic  confidence  and  hope.  To 
great  numbers  of  workingmen  affiliated  with  labor 
unionism,  not  because  they  approve  or  value  it  in 
its  extreme  pretensions,  the  sign  of  the  open  shop 
would  be  a  veritable  banner  of  deliverance  from  the 
ban  of  a  conspiracy  which  oppresses  judgment  and 
conscience,  which  heavily  taxes  industry  and  which 
holds  over  its  agents  the  rod  of  a  remorseless 
tyranny. 

Labor  unionism,  as  we  have  it  in  San  Francisco, 
cuts  down  the  practical  efficiency  of  every  pair  of 
hands  engaged  in  industry.  By  making  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  slowest  and  poorest  workman  the 
standard  in  each  trade,  it  enforces  a  prodigious 
economic  waste.  It  holds  exceptional  ability  and 
exceptional  ambition  to  a  slow  pace,  and  denies  to 
a  man  of  exceptional  qualities  the  promotion  which 
he  might  easily  win.  By  making  ill-will  between 
employer  and  employed,  it  creates  a  mood  of  resent- 
ment, a  habit  of  surliness,  a  temper  at  odds  with 
efficiency  and  morality.  Under  the  rule  of  labor 
unionism,  as  we  have  it  here,  our  working  people 
are  losing  that  fine  sensibility,  that  cheerfulness  and 
industry  which  for  many  years  made  the  American 
mechanic  the  best  man  of  his  class  in  the  world. 
The  sign  of  the  open  shop,  by  destroying  the  limi- 
tations of  a  demoralizing  system,  would  bring  back 
the  old  spirit,  the  old  efficiency,  the  old  self-respect 
and  the  old  manliness  of  the  American  mechanic. 

Every  motive  of  expediency  and  of  morals  is  a 
fresh  suggestion  to  the  people  of  San  Francisco  of 
their  duty  and  their  opportunity.  No  other  single 
development  could  do  so  much  in  the  way  of  re- 
establishing our  credit,  of  rebuilding  our  city,  of 
reorganizing  our  business,  of  remoralizing  our 
people,  and  of  giving  hope  and  promise  to  this  good 
city  of  San  Francisco. 


terious  conferences.  It  is  common  gossip  that, 
prisoner  though  he  be,  confessed  felon  though  he 
be,  Abraham  is  up  to  his  old  tricks,  and  that  he  is 
patching  up  the  old  machine  with  reference  to  its 
use  in  this  coming  fall  election. 

For  what  purposes  and  to  what  ends  Mr.  Ruef 
is  working  it  can  only  be  surmised.  But  one  fact 
is  patent,  namely,  what  he  is  doing  he  is  doing-  by 
the  consent  and  with  the  connivance — or  at  least 
with  the  acquiescence — of  those  responsible  for  his 
safekeeping.  To  whatever  ends  his  political  activi- 
ties may  lead,  the)'  are  plainly  ends  to  which  Elisor 
Biggy,  or  those  back  of  him,  are  not  unfriendly. 
Wouldn't  it  be  an  interesting  state  of  things  if  it 
should  develop  that  the  hand  and  mind  of  Abraham 
Ruef  are  doing  Mr.  Spreckels's  politics  for  him? 


The  sign  of  the  open  shop  in  San  Francisco  would 

be  to  all  right  thinking  people  devoted  to  American 

-'-  iples  an  important  and  prodigious  moral  in- 

. 'on.     It  would  be  a  veritable  flag-raising  to 

great  body  of  people  in  whom  patriotic  impulse 


In  a  former  writing  the  Argonaut  declared  that 
sixty  per  cent  of  the  employers  of  San  Francisco 
could  enforce  the  rule  of  the  open  shop.  Let  us 
withdraw  this  statement  and  substitute  for  it  this 
other,  namely,  that  one  large  employer,  by  a  bold 
stand  for  the  open  shop,  could  bring  about  the  revo- 
lution which  all  rational  and  patriotic  men  sincerely 
desire.  Somebody  has  said  that  one  with  God  is 
a  majority.  Let  us  paraphrase  by  saying  that  one 
strong  man  with  Justice  is  a  host.  Patrick  Calhoun 
has  shown  that  the  open  shop  can  be  enforced  in 
the  operation  of  street  railways  in  San  Francisco. 
Henry  Scott  has  shown  that  a  strong  man  can  en- 
force the  open-shop  principle  in  our  telephone  sys- 
tem. Now  where  is  the  other  strong  man  who  will 
show  us  that  the  open  shop  can  be  made  to  win  in 
our  building  trades?  Where  is  the  great  capitalist, 
or  the  great  builder,  who  will  put  upon  some  promi- 
nent reconstruction  in  letters  which  all  men  may 
read,  THIS  IS  AN  OPEX  SHOP,  calling  upon 
labor — not  the  enslaved  labor  of  unionism,  but  the 
free  labor  of  men  who  have  not  sold  their  birthright 
for  cooperation?  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  such  a  stand  would  command  instant  respect, 
and  that  it  would  call  to  the  aid  of  the  man  with  the 
nerve  to  make  it  the  cooperation  of  a  thousand  will- 
ing hands.  One  strong  man  could  prove  to  San 
Francisco  that  the  spirit  of  manly  independence 
among  workmen,  of  patriotic  cooperation  among 
citizens  in  general,  is  not  dead  here.  Give  us 
a  man  who  has  the  courage  to  hoist  the  flag  of  inde- 
pendence, of  decency,  of  American  principle !  Give 
us  one  man  to  make  a  stand  in  the  field  of  practical 
operations  for  the  open  shop !  Give  us  one  man 
with  the  courage  to  do  this  thing,  and  the  battle  is 
won ! 

"Abe"  Is  Still  in  Politics. 

The  daily  papers  report  that  Abraham  Ruef,  who 
continues  to  be  a  parlor-boarder  in  the  hands  of 
Elisor  Biggy,  is  developing  something  very  much 
like  his  old-time  activity  in  the  game  of  politics. 
His  anteroom  is  thronged  with  the  "boys"  of  other 
days  and  he  is  much  occupied  with  long  and  mys- 


Schmitz's  Candidacy. 

Eugene  E.  Schmitz,  mayor  of  San  Francisco, 
convicted  of  crimes  in  office,  suspected  and  charged 
I  of  other  crimes,  speaking  from  the  county  jail,  has 
announced  his  candidacy  for  the  mayoralty  of  San 
Francisco  in  the  coming  fall  election.  We  know  of 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  words  competent  to  char- 
acterize the  audacity  and  presumption  of  this 
1  extraordinary  announcement.  It  shows  above  all 
else  the  incapability  of  this  extraordinarv  criminal 
to  comprehend  the  moral  relationship  of  things. 
There  is  really  nothing  more  to  be  said  of  a  candi- 
dacy which  is  so  completely  wanting  in  justification 
as  to  be  manifestly  ridiculous  and  even  absurd. 

Mr.  Schmitz  has,  however,,  done  something  of  a 
public  service  in  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  time 
is  ripening  for  action  if  San  Francisco  in  a  political 
sense  is  to  be  rescued  from  the  shameful  and 
anomalous  political  condition  in  which  she  finds  her- 
self. For  some  years  past  labor  unionism  has 
dominated  our  local  politics  almost  completely. 
That  it  will  do  it  again  if  the  opportunity  is  offered 
goes  without  saying.  Rebuked  and  outlawed  as  it 
is  by  the  events  of  the  past  few  weeks,  it  still  cher- 
ishes political  pretensions  and  purposes,  and  is  plan- 
ning to  carry  them  into  effect  in  the  coming  No- 
vember. 

What  ought  to  be  done  is  for  the  responsibility, 
conservatism,  and  decency  of  San  Francisco  to  come 
together  in  a  combined  movement  without  regard 
to  party  for  the  rehabilitation  of  our  politics  along 
representative  and  decent  lines.  The  Argonaut 
has  no  programme,  and  most  assuredly  it  will  have 
none.  It  is  interested  in  politics  only  so  far  as 
politics  is  related  to  civic  conditions.  We  want  to 
see  in  the  mayor's  chair  a  representative  citizen, 
with  the  right  kind  of  character,  with  a  fixed  respect 
for  law,  with  the  full  support  of  public  confidence, 
inspired  by  a  spirit  of  manly  independence,  and  we 
want  to  see  a  Board  of  Supervisors  to  match  the 
mayor. 

Is  there  not  some  way,  fellow  citizens,  by  which 
this  desired  consummation  can  be  brought  about? 
Is  there  not  some  way  by  which  as  citizens,  as 
Republicans,  as  Democrats,  as  men  of  political 
decency,  we  can  in  the  election  of  the  coming 
fall  work  together  to  the  end  of  a  reorganized, 
reformed,  remoralized  municipal  government? 
We  should  be  very  hopeful  if  all  those  who 
consider  themselves  good  citizens,  who  call  them- 
selves men  of  public  spirit  and  decency  would  forget 
their  petty  and  contemptible  differences  and  work- 
in  concert  for  a  common  purpose.  But.  to  be  en- 
tirely candid,  we  very  much  fear  that  there  is  no 
hope  that  this  may  be  done ;  we  very  much  fear 
that  in  the  coming  election  we  shall  not  have  a 
result  that  will  contribute  either  to  the  efficiency  of 
government  or  to  the  maintenance  of  community 
self-respect.  It  is  for  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco 
to  say.  One  thing  is  very  certain,  namely,  we  shall 
never  get  a  decently  remoralized  municipal  govern- 
ment until  there  shall  be  agreement  among  respect- 
able men  upon  a  line  of  action  in  politics.  So  long 
as  there  shall  be  antagonism,  suspicion,  and  division 
among  men  of  responsibility,  so  long  will  the  forces 
of  politico-unionism  allied  with  the  criminal  class, 
command  the  political  situation,  name  our  officials, 
and  define  our  municipal  policies. 


By  a  formal  order  issued  from  the  War  Department  the 
memory  of  the  late  General  Shafter,  who  commanded  the 
American  troops  in  Cuba  during  the  Spanish  War,  has 
been  honored  by  bestowing  his  name  upon  the  military 
post  on  the  Kahauiki  reservation,  near  Honolulu,  Hawaiian 
Islands. 


July  13,  1907. 


THE     ARGONAUT. 
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FLOWER  OF  THE  CRAZED. 


The  Terrible  Revenge  of  a   Mexican  Indian  Girl. 


Laurence  Kirby  was  young,  good-looking  in  a  fair  sort 
of  way,  a  great  favorite  with  women,  and  one  of  the  best 
constructing  engineers  that  the  "Pacifico"  ever  had  in 
their  employ.  At  home  in  New  York  he  was  a  club 
member,  one  of  the  bright  and  shining  lights  in  the  En- 
gineers' Union,  and,  lastly,  engaged  to  marry  Miss  Kent, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  old  "Duff"  Kent.  Kirby  had  her 
picture,  and  once,  in  a  fit  of  unwonted  friendliness,  showed 
it  to  me.  She  was  not  so  very  pretty — too  thin  and  fragile 
for  that.  But  it  was  a  sweet,  pure-spirited  face,  and  1 
thought  then  that  Kirby  was  a  lucky  man. 

At  that  time  we  were  traveling  along  at  a  pretty  rapid 
rate  in  the  Acapulco  direction,  and  surveying  out  more 
miles  per  day  than  you  would  believe,  were  I  to  tell  you. 
Under  the  circumstances,  all  the  tents  and  equipment,  in- 
cluding the  commissary  department,  of  which  old  Tomas 
was  chief,  with  his  wife  Juana  as  cook,  were  moved  along 
with  us  each  day.  This  quick  work  only  lasted,  of  course, 
so  long  as  we  were  in  good  surveying  country ;  soon  we 
got  to  the  Sierras,  or  Guerrero  Mountains,  and  then  we 
had  to  call  a  slow-down  and  take  things  more  quietly. 

Old  Juana,  in  spite  of  her  age  and  flesh  ( she  weighed 
close  on  to  two  hundred  and  fifty),  had  held  out  pretty 
well,  considering  the  amount  of  cooking  she  did  and  the 
way  in  which  she  had  been  hustled  along  across  the  State 
of  Guerrero.  No  sooner  had  we  reached  the  "Buena  Fe" 
Canon,  however,  than  she  gave  out  completely,  and  said 
that  she  must  have  an  assistant  cook.  Kirby  turned  the 
matter  over  to  me.  I  asked  Juana  if  we  should  bring  her 
down  a  man  cook  from  the  City  of  Mexico.  "No,  seiior" ; 
she  would  have  no  rude,  awkward  man  pottering  about 
her  tent  and  braseros.  If  the  senor  would  give  leave, 
Consuelo  would  willingly  come.  Consuelo  was  her  niece, 
and  a  very  good  and  simpatica  girl,  too.  She  was  now  in 
Chilpancingo  with  her  mother,  but  would  surely  come  to 
her  old  Tia  at  the  word.  How  much  would  the  seiior 
pay  for  the  services  that  Consuelo  would  lend?  Fifteen 
pesos?     Good:  then  the  girl  should  be  notified  at  once. 

About  a  week  later,  Consuelo  arrived.  She  was  not 
much  on  the  cook — though  her  frijotcs  refritos  were  good 
— and  I  do  not  think  she  ever  did  more  than  wash  the 
dishes  and  keep  the  brasero  going.  But  she  was,  out  and 
out,  the  handsomest  savage  I  have  ever  seen,  with  her  six 
feet  of  strong,  beautiful  body,  and  the  eyes  and  face  of  a 
tragedy  queen.  Lots  of  such  women  are  to  be  seen 
throughout  Guerrero,  but  I  do  not  remember  a  grander 
woman,  in  all  my  trips,  than  Consuelo.  Not  that  I  am 
much  in  favor  of  big,  handsome,  black-eyed  women ;  they 
generally  have  the  devil  in  them,  somewhere,  and  sooner 
or  later  it  breaks  out.  But  even  so,  you  could  not  help 
admiring  Consuelo. 

Our  total  force  comprised  about  thirty  men,  over  half  of 
whom  were  Mexicans  and  pcones.  Being  pretty  well  up 
on  the  genus  Mexicano,  I  had  long  ago  informed  old 
Juana  that  we  would  have  no  flirtations  in  camp ;  if  Con- 
suelo wished  to  remain  and  gain  her  fifteen  dollars  per 
month,  she  must  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  men.  It  was 
against  discipline,  and  Seiior  Kirby  would  not  have  it. 
Juana  smiled  quietly  and  went  on  with  her  work.  "The 
senor  need  have  no  care;  he  does  not  know  Consuelo.  It 
would  be  a  brave  man  who  attempts  to  molest  her  in  her 
work."  So  I  went  away  convinced,  in  spite  of  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  Mexican  character. 

Soon  afterward,  I  had  ocular  proof  of  the  fact  that  Con- 
suelo would  not  permit  indiscriminate  attentions.  It  was 
on  a  pay-day — Sunday,  at  that.  Some  of  our  Mexicans 
had  gone  over  to  the  little  pueblo  of  Santa  Maria,  near  by, 
and  just  about  supper-time  three  or  four  of  them  straggled 
in,  rather  the  worse  for  liquor.  However,  as  they  were 
not  boisterous,  Kirby  said  nothing,  and  I  followed  suit. 
Three  of  the  men  slunk  off  to  their  own  tent,  and  the 
fourth  one,  a  little  fellow  called  Antonio,  swaggered  into 
the  eating-tent.  Shortly,  I  went  in,  too,  for  my  supper, 
and  arrived  there  just  in  time  to  see  Consuelo,  with  the 
face  of  a  fury,  lift  Antonio  fully  three  feet  into  the  air, 
after  which  she  caught  him  and  shook  him  as  a  terrier 
would  a  rat.  I  interposed,  and  asked  what  the  trouble 
was.  It  seemed  that  Antonio  had  mildly  and  sentimentally 
remarked  to  her,  "Beautiful  one,  with  the  luminous  eyes!" 
There  the  matter  ended,  though  Antonio  took  good  care 
never  even  to  look  thereafter  in  Consuelo's  direction, 
being  a  badly  scared  Mexican.  I  told  Kirby  about  the 
matter,  and  we  had  a  good  laugh  over  it. 

Dating  from  this  time,  it  seemed  to  me  that  Kirby  paid 
more  visits  than  were  necessary  to  old  Juana's  tent;  also, 
it  occurred  to  me,  more  than  once/  that  Consuelo  gave 
more  attention  to  the  table-serving  of  our  good-looking 
chief  than  she  had  formerly  been  accustomed  to  give. 
However,  it  was  none  of  my  business,  and  I  made  no 
remarks. 

At  this  time  we  had  emerged  from  the  canon  and  were 
surveying  across  a  swampy,  malaria-breeding  bit  of 
country.  Many  a  day  we  worked  in  slimy,  unhealthful 
water,  up  to  our  knees — sometimes  up  to  our  waists.  This, 
quite  naturally,  was  not  conducive  to  good  health,  and  the 
men  began  to  sicken — particularly  the  Mexicans,  who  have 
no  stamina,  anyway.  We  "white  men"  got  along  all  right, 
even  though  we  had  slight  touches  of  chills  and  fever, 
and  we  worked  along  steadily,  doing  double  work  to  each 
man,  and  covering  ground  nicely,  in  spite  of  all  the  draw- 
backs. 

Soon  we  drew  out  of  the  worst  country;  the  Mexicans 
got  well  enough  to  work  again,  and  Kirby  hustled  us  along 
at  a  good  rate,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  even  then 
shaking  and  burning,  by  turns,  with  the  Guerrero  fever.  I 
argued  with  him,  but  to  no  avail,  trying  to  induce  him  to 


slow  down  a  bit  and  get  himself  well  before  going  on  at 
the  old  speed.  I  could  do  nothing  with  him ;  it  seemed 
that  upon  the  expiration  of  his  contract,  which  did  not 
cover  many  more  hundred  miles,  he  was  to  go  back  to 
New  York  and  marry  Dorothy  (that  was  Miss  Kent's 
name).  Even  so,  I  could  not  understand  his  sudden 
feverish  desire  to  rush  over  his  work  and  get  back  to  her. 
I  suppose  now  that  he  had  begun  to  realize  the  seriousness 
of  his  little  flirtation  with  Consuelo,  even  though  it  may 
have  gone  no  further  than  one  or  two  hand-squeezes,  may- 
be a  careless  kiss  or  two,  and  a  few  admiring,  half-meant 
words.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Kirby  was  slowly  and  surely 
finding  out  that  a  mild  flirtation  with  a  half-savage  Indian 
girl  is  not  exactly  the  fun  that  some  people  might  imagine 
it — so  far  as  results  are  concerned.  It  is  all  right  to  say 
"I  love  you"  to  a  girl  of  your  own  race  and  education; 
she  will  possibly  laugh  at  you,  or  tell  you  the  same  thing, 
and  you  both  know  that  it  is  only  in  fun.  But  a  woman 
of  Consuelo's  type  would  never  so  understand  it;  savages 
have  strange  ideas  about  these  things,  and  they  have  very 
nnlter-of-fact  opinions  as  to  veracity. 

It  was  not  very  long  before  what  I  had  predicted  came 
to  pass,  and  Mr.  Kirby  was  raving  and  groaning,  flat  on 
his  back,  with  the  worst  case  that  I  have  ever  seen  of 
Guerrero  fever;  a  good  deal  of  malaria  being  mixed  in 
with  it,  just  to  even  up  matters,  I  suppose.  Not  that  there 
was  any  particular  danger,  for  people  rarely  ever  die  from 
attacks  of  Guerrero  fever  and  chills  (you  only  wish  that 
you  could  die).  The  usual  remedy  is  to  take  quinine,  lie 
quiet  with  plenty  of  blankets  over  you,  and  take  more 
quinine!  If  you  are  delirious  and  insist  upon  leaving  your 
bed  to  cool  off,  outside  the  tent,  it  is  well  to  have  a  strong 
person  to  hold  you  down,  and  clamp  the  blankets  over  you. 
This  is  where,  in  Kirby's  case,  Consuelo  proved  to  be  of 
use  and  help. 

In  point, of  fact,  no  one  else  could  be  spared  to  look 
after  the  sick  man.  There  was  Juana — but  Juana  had  the 
food  of  thirty  men  to  look  after;  very  naturally  she  could 
not  be  spared  to  do  nursing.  Kirby  would  not  let  a  Mexi- 
can come  near  him,  and  we  few  Americans  had  to  keep  on 
with  the  surveying  and  track-planning,  else  the  contract 
would  run  out,  with  our  work  half  finished.  Under  the 
circumstances,  we  simply  had  to  turn  Kirby  over  to  Con- 
suelo's care.  One  good  point  was  that  she  was  a  careful 
and  very  devoted  nurse. 

In  two  weeks  or  so  he  was  up  again  and  working  a  little, 
every  day.  He  seemed  to  have  lost  his  former  desire  to 
hurry  our  work  to  its  end,  and  took  things  a  little  more 
coolly.  No  doubt  Consuelo's  constant  care  and  devotion 
had  had  some  effect  on  him.  As  for  the  girl,  she  followed 
him  about  like  a  dog;  bringing  him  quinine  at  various 
hours  during  the  day,  cautioning  him,  in  her  broken 
Spanish,  about  the  necessity  for  wrapping  up  well,  or  else 
making  up  savory  hot  drinks,  such  as  the  Indians  use  "for 
the  taking  away  of  the  chill." 

And  so  it  went.  I  was  sorry  both  for  the  girl  and  for 
Kirby,  and  let  him  see  it.  For  which  I  naturally  received 
no  thanks.  Meanwhile,  she  was  as  happy  as  a  woman 
ever  gets  to  be  in  this  world,  and  he  obediently  took  the 
quinine  and  hot  drinks,  and  wrote  fewer  and  fewer  letters 
to   Miss  Kent. 

Well,  we  were  working  along  briskly  at  only  a  few 
days'  distance  from  Pueblo  de  Maria,  our  stopping  point, 
when  late  one  evening  I  received  a  message  that  Kirby 
wanted  to  see  me.  I  was  having  my  supper  and  sent  the 
mozo  back  to  him,  saying  that  as  soon  as  I  had  finished 
I  would  be  with  him.  Somehow,  I  spotted  at  once  that 
Consuelo  was  at  the  bottom  of  his  message,  and  I  thought 
things  over  as  I  drank  my  coffee.  I  had  noticed  lately 
that  his  careless  and  off-hand  treatment  of  the  girl  had 
grown  even  more  careless  during  the  last  few  days;  she, 
on  her  part,  had  never  seemed  to  wish  for  more  than  the 
privilege  to  fetch  and  carry  for  him.  A  servile,  savage 
sort  of  love,  to  be  sure,  but  that  is  the  way  Indian  women 
are. 

Kirby  was  sitting  at  his  writing-table,  a  worried, 
nervous  look  on  his  face,  and  Miss  Kent's  picture  and  a 
just-opened  letter  before  him.  As  I  sat  down,  I  glanced 
lightly  at  the  letter.  It  was  a  very  thin  one,  covering  only 
two  pages,  and  the  signature  was  visible;  I  shamelessly 
read  it.  "Your  very  sincere  friend,  Dorothy  Kent,"  is  not 
the  way  in  which  a  -fiancee  usually  signs  letters,  and  I  at 
once  understood.  Miss  Kent  had  doubtless  gathered  from 
Kirby's  letters  that  he  was  making  love  to  some  other 
woman,  and,  being  a  girl  of  spirit  and  pride,  had  at  once 
written  to  break  off  the  engagement. 

Kirby,  however,  had  little  to  say.  He  merely  wished  me 
to  notify  "Consuelo,  old  Juana's  niece,"  that  her  services 
were  no  longer  necessary.  Her  wages  would  be  paid  two 
months  in  advance,  and  she  was  to  be  furnished  an  escort 
to  her  own  home  in  Chilpancingo.  "And,  by  the  way, 
Jackson,"  he  finished  up,  "give  her  this  fifty-dollar  bill,  and 
tell  her  that  I  send  it.  I  really  owe  her  more  than  that 
for  her  attention  to  me  when  I  was  sick.  I  think  that's 
all.  Will  you  please  see  that  she  goes  tomorrow  morning 
early?" 

Consuelo  was  not  in  the  kitchen,  and  my  interview, 
therefore,  was  with  old  Juana — for  which  I  was  not  sorry. 
Who  knows  how  the  girl  would  have  taken  the  news? 
The  aunt  was  in  a  boiling  rage.  She  called  down  the 
wrath  of  God  and  all  the  saints  upon  me;  how  had  I  the 
heart  so  to  discharge  and  send  away  a  good  girl,  who  had 
always  behaved  herself  properly?  The  old  woman  was 
hard  to  pacify,  and  finally  waxed  so  abusive  that  I  took 
strong  measures  with  her;  after  which  she  quieted  down, 
and  said  that  Consuelo  would  leave  early  next  morning. 

We  saw  nothing  more  of  the  girl,  and  old  Juana  was 
alwa}rs  ominously  quiet  and  busy.  Meanwhile,  work  was 
booming  along  nicely,  and  we  expected  to  get  to  our  termi- 
nus within  four  days,  when  our  chief  was  suddenly  taken, 
one  day,  with  a  sort  of  sunstroke,  and  had  to  be  carried 


home  to  the  tents,  raving  and  kicking  like  mad.  We 
called  it  "sun-stroke,"  but  I,  at  any  rate,  knew  better.  I 
had  never  seen  a  sun-stroke  patient  weep  and  curse  alter- 
nately, and  I  was  both  scared  and  dumfounded.  He  had 
been  working  busily  all  the  morning,  when,  all  of  a  sudden, 
he  burst  out  into  insane  weeping.  Then  followed  fits  of 
wild  laughter,  then  silly,  maudlin  ravings,  then  more  weep- 
ing. I  put  him  to  bed,  and  gave  him  an  opiate.  It  had  no 
earthly  effect;  so,  frightened  and  puzzled  out  of  my  wits. 
I  sat  in  the  tent  all  that  evening  and  night,  listening  to  the 
raving  and  pitiful  crying  of  what  was  evidently  a  crazed 
man. 

Well,  if  you  will  believe  me,  that  same  thing  was  re- 
peated every  day  for  a  week.  Fortunately,  I  was  able  to 
finish  up  the  rernaining  few  days'  work,  and  we  entered 
Pueblo  de  Maria  on  time,  thereby  completing  our  contract. 
Kirby  was  still  in  the  same  mysterious  condition,  save  that 
now  he  would  sit  motionless  for  hours  brooding,  overtaken 
by  fits  of  awful  melancholy,  and  oftentimes  crying  in  a 
pitiful,  wailing  fashion  that  nearly  drove  me  wild. 

There  was  a  Mexican  doctor  in  Pueblo  de  Maria,  and  I 
had  him  come  over  and  examine  Kirby,  who  wept  and 
moaned  during  the  examination.  I  could  see  that  the 
Mexican  was  frightened,  but  he  merely  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and,  having  pocketed  his  fee  and  said  a  brief 
and  heartfelt  "Quien  sabe,"  the  investigation  ended.  So 
far  as  he  could  see,  the  Senor  Ingeniero  "was  suffering 
from  a  bad  attack  of  the  sun ;  with  care  and  perfect  quiet 
he  should  be  over  the  illness  within  a  few  days." 

A  day  or  two  later  I  left  the  poor  fellow  in  Juana's  care, 
and  rode  over  to  the  pueblo  to  get  some  opiate;  I  wanted 
him  to  have  one  night's  rest,  anyway,  for  next  day  I  in- 
tended to  take  him,  as  best  I  might  be  able,  back  to  civili- 
zation and  doctors. 

The  trail  which  I  was  following  led  along  the  slopes  of 
the  hills  and  Sierras,  all  covered  at  this  time  of  the  year 
with  dank,  dense  shrubbery  and  tropical  vegetation.  There 
was  no  sign  of  life  anywhere  about,  and  I  was  thinking 
sadly  about  poor  Kirby,  when  suddenly  I  saw  a  woman 
slip  noiselessly  into  one  of  the  dark  glades  just  ahead  of 
me  on  the  trail.  It  was,  if  not  Consuelo,  very  much  like 
her,  and  I  wondered  what  was  up.  She  was  supposed  to 
be  many  days'  travel  away  from  our  camp ;  what,  therefore, 
could  she  be  doing  here,  sneaking  about  in  the  mountain- 
glades?  I  began  to  suspect  mischief;  she  had  not  seen  me, 
and  I  would  proceed  to  find  out  what  she  was  after. 

I  tied  my  horse,  loaded  my  revolver  (for  I  was  taking  no 
chances  with  a  savage  of  Consuelo's  sort),  and  crept  noise- 
lessly on  her  track.  Soon  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  her,  kneel- 
ing with  her  back  to  me.  Her  occupation  seemed  innocent 
enough,  for  she  was  merely  plucking  the  brilliant  red 
blooms  that  grew  densely  around  on  the  mountain-side, 
and  talking  to  herself  as  she  did  so.  Wondering  what  she 
could  be  saying,  I  stealthily  slipped  closer  and  closer,  hid- 
den by  the  shrubbery.  Nearing  her,  I  saw  that  her  face 
looked  years  older,  lined,  wicked,  and  hideous — the  face  of 
a  crazed  woman  or  a  devil !  Over  and  over  again  she  was 
murmuring,  as  she  tossed  the  little  red  flowers  into  her 
rebozo:  "Flor  de  Ios  locos!  Florecitos  de  los  locos!" 
("Flowers  of  the  crazed — little  flowers  of  the  crazed!") 
Then  I  understood.  She  had  been  giving  the  deadly,  craz- 
ing flower  (made  into  some  sort  of  tea,  no  doubt,  through 
old  Juana's  arts)  to  poor  Kirby.  With  the  wish  to  torture 
him  beyond  belief,  she  was  gradually  crazing  him;  it  would 
have  been  too  merciful  to  kill  him  outright. 

I  drew  my  pistol  and  called  to  her.  With  the  spring  of 
a  wounded,  tiger,  she  was  at  me,  and,  before  she  caught 
sight  of  the  pistol,  had  buried  her  sharp  teeth  in  my  arm. 
Then,  seeing  the  revolver,  and  before  I  had  time  to  make 
up  my  mind  to  murder  a  woman,  she  was  off  like  a  flash, 
the  red  "flowers  of  the  crazed"  strewing  the  ground.  I 
followed  on  a  dead  run ;  mounted  my  horse  and  galloped 
back  to  camp,  hoping  to  be  in  time  to  circumvent  her  fur- 
ther evil  work.  But  she  had  evidently  hidden  herself 
somewhere  on  the  mountains,  and  though  a  search-party 
worked  diligently  to  find  her,  we  never  saw  her  again. 
You  may  rest  assured  that  I  did  not  again  leave  Kirby'; 
side  until  the  Mexican  police  from  the  Pueblo  de  Maria 
had  arrested  and  locked  up  old  Juana,  after  I  had  forced 
her  to  confess. 

As  I  had  thought,  Consuelo  had  never  gone  home,  but 
had  hidden  herself  in  some  mountain  cave,  whence  she 
had  come  to  our  camp  at  night,  bearing  at  each  visit  a 
fresh  supply  of  the  "flowers  of  the  crazed."  These  our  cook 
had  faithfully  made  into  tea,  which  was  given  daily  to 
Kirby.  "The  first  dose,"  the  old  wretch  stated  calmly, 
"had  been  a  little  too  strong,"  for  which  reason  it  had  so 
seriously  affected  the  '*poor  seiior!" 

We  carefully  conveyed  Kirby  first  to  the  City  of  Mexico, 
where  every  imaginable  scheme  was  tried  to  restore  his 
sanity.  Nothing  did  any  good.  He  still  remained  in  the 
same  melancholy,  morose,  weeping  condition,  refusing  food, 
and  fighting  furiously  when  we  endeavored  to  give  him 
nourishment.  The  physicians  were  unanimous  in  saying 
that  nothing  could  be  done  for  him ;  the  maddening  flower 
had  eaten  too  deeply  into  his  brain  and  blood  to  be  eradi- 
cated, and  they  declared  he  would  never  again  be  a  sane 
man. 

I  took  him  to  New  York,  and  placed  him  in  a  private 
asylum.  After  which  I  called  upon  Miss  Dorothy  Kent, 
and  told  her  the  whole  truth  of  the  case.  That  was  a  long 
time  ago.  Often,  when  I  am  in  New  York,  I  go  to  St. 
Mark's  Hospital  to  see  Kirby.  He  is  still  there,  and  in  the 
same  hopeless  condition.  He  does  not  know  me,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  recognize  the  stooped,  gray-haired,  melancholy 
man  as  my  friend  of  by-gone  days.  He  receives  all  the 
care  and  attention  that  money  can  buy,  and  the  great,  pure 
love  which  no  wealth  can  win,  for  Dorothy  Kent  devotes 
her  entire  life  to  him.  All  to  no  avail,  however,  for  the 
"flower  of  the  crazed"  did  its  work  well — and  tl  is  no 
antidote.  Jo: 
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THE  HUNTERS  OF  THE  NORTH. 


Arthur  Heming  Tells  a  Story  of  the  Hudson    Bay 
Company  and  Its  Indians. 


Indian  stories  have  not  yet  lost  their  attraction,  either 
for  boys  or  for  adults,  and  the  attraction  is  likely  to  get 
stronger  as  the  aboriginal  traits  grow  less  distinct  and 
tribal  customs  are  merged  in  the  drab  tints  of  civilization. 
With  the  Indians  of  the  far  Canadian  north  our  acquaint- 
ance is  but  slight.  It  is  only  the  Hudson  Bay  trader  who 
knows  them  well,  and  he  has  far  too  much  to  do  to  impart 
the  experiences  which  for  him  have  too  great  a  simi- 
larity to  work  to  be  interesting.  But  the  far  frozen  north, 
with  its  hardy  hunters  and  trappers,  is  the  very  home  of 
romance,  and  those  who  can  lift  the  veil  and  speak  from 
knowledge  do  not  lack  auditors.  Among  these  is  Mr. 
Arthur  Heming,  who  gives  us  a  picture  of  Indian  life 
which  has  every  mark  of  conscientious  fidelity.  Mr.  Hem- 
ing uses  his  colors  judiciously  and  without  visible  prefer- 
ence for  the  red.  His  story  is  almost  like  a  page  torn  at 
random  from  a  diary.  It  may  have  a  thousand  counter- 
parts in  the  region  of  adventure,  and  of  iron  endurance, 
but  its  simplicity  has  a  charm  and  we  feel  that  we  are 
looking  direct  at  the  romance  and  the  manhood  of  Indian 
life. 

Standing  Wolf  is  the  hero,  and  he  shows  us  how  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company's  factors  deal  with  the  Indian  hunt- 
ers to  whom  they  advance  the  outfits  needed  for  their 
journeys,  trusting  for  repayment  on  the  return  from  the 
chase.  Standing  Wolf  drives  a  hard  bargain,  but  he  has 
still  something  coming  to  him: 

As  though  in  deep  thought,  the  hunter  stood  with  his 
arms  folded  and  with  a  look  of  depression  on  his  face — for 
the  Indian,  when  he  chooses,  is  just  as  good  an  actor  as 
the  white  man.  The  factor  taking  compassion  on  him, 
pitched  ten  more  quills  upon  the  counter  to  the  evident 
delight  of  Standing  Wolf,  who  thereupon  finished  his 
trade,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  Altogether  he  had  pur- 
chased a  muzzle-loading  gun,  two  pairs  of  trousers,  two 
shirts,  a  suit  of  underwear,  six  assorted  traps,  twine  for 
nets  and  snares,  tea,  tobacco,  powder,  gun  caps,  bullets, 
shot,  files,  knives,  axe,  pails,  frying  pan,  matches,  candy, 
soap,  needles,  thread,  belt,  and  waistcoat. 

But  Standing  Wolf  knows  how  to  play  the  game.  He 
has  a  son  who  must  now  be  brought  into  action : 

"Weel,  are  ye  no  daen  yitt?  Fat  is't  ye  want  the  noo?" 
roared  the  exasperated  trader.  Haughtily  the  Indian  re- 
plied: 

"Here  is  my  son;  there  is  nothing  for  him,  and  yet  he 
can  kill  as  much  as  At-tick." 

It  was  finally  decided  that  the  factor  should  give  The 
Marten  advances  to  the  extent  of  ten  skins,  and  open  an 
independent  account  for  him.  Before  doing  so,  however, 
the  factor  harangued  the  boy,  telling  him  that  his  father 
was  not  only  a  great  hunter,  but  also  an  honest  man,  who 
always  paid  his  debts.  Now  The  Marten's  name  was  to 
be  placed  upon  the  company's  books;  he,  too,  should 
strive  to  become  a  famous  hunter,  so  that,  even  after  he 
was  dead,  every  one  would  point  to  his  name,  and  say 
what  a  great  hunter  he  had  been.  He  advised  him  to 
choose  wisely,  because  from  henceforth  he  would  be  per- 
sonally responsible  for  everything  he  bought,  and  must 
pay  "skin  for  skin." 

To  begin  with,  the  boy  chose  a  trap.  That  pleased  the 
factor  mightily,  and  he  told  the  boy  he  was  glad  to  see 
him  buying  an  article  so  useful.  Next  he  picked  out  a 
silk  handkerchief;  then  two  printed  flannel  shirts,  some 
'  scented  soap,  a  box  of  pomatum,  a  silver  ring,  a  pipe,  some 
tobacco,  and  candy.  As  the  boy  picked  up  his  "outfit"  and 
moved  to  the  door,  the  trader  glared  angrily  at  him  on 
account  of  the  worthless  things  he  had  chosen.  After  a 
moment's  hesitation  at  the  door,  the  boy  returned,  handed 
back  the  trap,  and  chose  instead  some  ribbons,  braid,  but- 
tons, and  a  mouth  organ. 

While  waiting  for  his  son,  Standing  Wolf  remembered 
that  he  had  neither  flour  nor  grease.  Once  again  the 
trader  had  to  surrender.  Then  the  thought  .  struck  the 
Indian  that  he  had  bought  no  medicines. 

"You  know  I  am  not  very  strong,  and  I  may  fall  ill,"  he 
said.  "My  wife,  she  is  not  very  strong,  and  she  may  fall 
ill,  also.     My  boys " 

But  the  trader,  glaring  at  him,  cut  him  short  with 
"AJricht.  This'l  dae  for  yir  innerts,  I've  nae  doot,"  at  the 
same  time  handing  him  some  salts,  peppermint,  painkiller, 
and  sticking-plaster — the  usual  stock  "in  trade  of  the  wil- 
derness medicine  chest,  supposed  to  be  able  to  cure  every- 
thing that  can  befall  a  bushman. 

There  has  been  a  quarrel  between  Standing  Wolf  and 
the  village  medicine  man,  Wab-ud-ow.  The  medicine  man 
has  cured  Standing  Wolfs  daughter,  when  she  was  close 
to  death,  and,  trading  upon  the  prestige  thus  acquired,  he 
has  warned  the  father  not  to  hunt  at  Spirit  Lake  under 
dire  pains  and  penalties  of  a  spiritual  nature.  The  crafty 
conjurer  wants  to  reserve  the  favored  hunting  ground  for 
himself,  but  Standing  Wolf  defies  his  magic  and  subse- 
quently discovers  the  medicine  man  poaching  on  his  pre- 
serves : 

Setting  his  bundle  down  he  crept  a  little  further  ahead. 
Now  he  could  command  a  view  of  the  dozing  figure  of 
a  man  seated  beneath  a  brush  wind-break.  Again  he 
moved  forward.  Raising  his  gun,  he  took  a  steady  aim. 
But  curiosity  took  sudden  possession  of  him.  Still  cover- 
ing the  man  with  his  gun,  he  stepped  boldly  forward  until 
he  had  gained  the  little  opening.  The  sleeper  awoke  with 
a  start,  and  faced  the  muzzle  of  the  gun.  Standing  Wolf 
recognized  him  as  Wab-ud-ow,  the  conjurer. 

"Not  a  move,  dog,  or  I  will  shoot  you,"  began  the 
vengeful  hunter.  "So,  with  a  tale  of  a  spirit  wolf,  you 
tried  to  frighten  me  away  from  mjr  hunting  grounds,  that 
you  might  rob  me  of  my  furs.  No,  dog,  I  will  not  shoot 
you,  I  will  give  you  a  chance  for  your  life,  because,  they 

y    -v  i  saved  my  daughter.    Draw  your  knife." 

Starring  Wolf  rammed  the  butt  of  his  gun  into  the 
..  .riid  his  axe  aside,  and  slipped  his  snowshoes  off. 
ud-ow  uttered  no  word,  but  faced  his  antagonist. 


Fiercely  they  watched  each  other  as  they  sprang  from 
side  to  side  seeking  an  opening.  They  slashed  and  thrust 
at  each  other  until  both  were  winded.  Then  the  conjurer, 
seeing  a  chance,  stabbed  Standing  Wolf  in  the  shoulder. 
The  wound  stung  him  to  fury,  and  slashing  with  all  his 
might  he  sank  his  knife  into  the  right  arm  of  Wab-ud-ow. 
Another  slash,  and  the  knife  fell  from  the  almost  severed 
fingers  of  the  conjurer's  right  hand.  At  once  they  grap- 
pled. Standing  Wolf  seized  his  opponent  by  the  hair,  and 
tried  to  wrench  his  knife  hand  free  from  the  grasp  of  the 
other's  left,  so  as  to  bury  his  knife  in  him.  In  the  strug- 
gle both  fell  upon  the  snow,  but  Standing  Wolf's  right 
hand  was  free,  and  his  knife  was  at  the  conjurer's  throat. 
Breathing  heavily,  he  rose  to  his  feet :  "Now  I  can  kill 
you,  thieving  dog,"  he  said  grimly,  "but  I  remember  my 
daughter  Mi-na-ce :  I  will  let  you  live." 

Standing  Wolf  and  his  sons  decide  to  hunt  the  buffalo, 
regardless  of  the  laws  of  the  white  man  and  the  sleepless 
vigilance  of  the  Mounted  Police : 

Taking  careful  aim  the  while,  he  addressed  the  buffaloes 
in  kindly  tones,  too  low-pitched  for  them  to  hear. 

"Good  day,  my  big  brothers;  I  am  Standing  Wolf  of 
Spirit  Lake.  My  family  needs  robes,  and  I  have  journeyed 
far  to  ask  you  for  yours."  He  fired  and  hastily  recharg- 
ing his  muzzle-loader  with  powder,  Standing  Wolf  dropped 
a  ball  into  the  barrel,  and,  without  adding  a  wad  or  ram- 
ming the  bullet  home,  struck  the  butt  of  his  gun  against 
the  hard  snow  and  slipped  a  cap  upon  the  nipple.  Leap- 
ing up,  he  dodged  quickly  back  among  the  bushes,  ran  to 
a  clump  of  trees  that  stood  a  little  further  out  on  the 
barren;  then,  throwing  himself  upon  the  snow,  crept  upon 
hands  and  knees  to  a  tree  that  stood  alone.  The  sound 
of  hoofs  beating  heavily  upon  the  hard  snow  grew  louder. 
As  he  glanced  round  his  evergreen  screen,  he  saw  a  wild- 
eyed  bull  galloping  toward  him.  On  it  came,  slashing  its 
huge  head  from  side  to  side,  and  snorting  and  bellowing 
with  rage.  When  it  was  almost  upon  him,  and  before  he 
could  bring  his  gun  to  his  shoulder,  he  heard  At-tick  fire. 
The  great  beast  gave  one  leap  into  the  air,  and  then  fell 
heavily  to  the  ground.  Jumping  to  his  feet,  Standing  Wolf 
stood  with  his  gun  in  readiness;  but,  seeing  the  bull  to 
be  mortally  wounded,  as  the  herd  swept  by,  he  brought  his 
weapon  to  bear  upon  a  two-year-old  and  killed  it.  Then 
he  stepped  up  to  the  bull.  It  was  dead,  but  still  its  sav- 
age gaze  was  fixed  on  him.  Stooping  down  he  drew  the 
edge  of  his  knife  across  its  eyes,  for  he  dared  not  skin 
the  carcass  while  the  glassy  orbs  were  staring  at  him.  He, 
with  the  rest  of  his  tribe,  believed  that  each  of  the  larger 
and  wiser  animals  of  the  forest  embodied  the  spirit  of 
some  departed  brave,  and  that  the  spirit  could  not  take  its 
leave  until  the  eyes  had  lost  their  lustre. 

At-tick  soon  joined  him;  and,  wondering  what  had  be- 
come of  The  Marten,  both  set  out  to  find  him.  His  tracks 
told  that  he  had  gone  off  at  full  speed  in  pursuit  of  buffalo ; 
and,  when  at  last  they  overtook  the  lad,  they  saw  him  peer- 
ing over  the  brink  of  a  snow  drift  at  a  wounded  bull  that 
lay  rolling  in  the  snow,  feebly  struggling  to  rise. 

The  boy  was  saying  in  a  gentle  undertone:  "My  brother, 
be  not  angry,  for  it  is  the  Master  of  Life  who  is  calling 
you." 

The  successful  hunt  brings,  of  course,  retribution  in  its 
train.  Standing  Wolf  and  his  sons  are  relentlessly  pur- 
sued by  the  Mounted  Police,  and  have  to  resort  to  strata- 
gem to  throw  the  avengers  of  buffalo  blood  from  their 
trail.  They  reach  a  camping  place  with  the  police  close 
upon  them : 

There  they  found  three  Indians  who  had  halted  in  the 
northern  journey  to  spell  their  dogs  and  drink  a  cup  of 
tea  with  Standing  Wolf's  women.  They  were  young 
men,  sons  of  Standing  Wolf's  friend,  Muk-wah,  on  their 
way  to  hunt  caribou  many  miles  north  of  Spirit  Lake. 
Without  waiting  to  join  them  in  a  cup  of  tea  or  a  smoke, 
Standing  Wolf  addressed  them: 

"My  sons,  I  see  you  are  traveling  light,  and  that  your 
dogs  are  fresh.  That  is  well,  for  the  Buffalo  Spirit  told 
me  that  the  sons  of  my  old  friend,  Muk-wah  would  be 
ready  to  do  me  a  service.  We  have  been  to  the  Buffalo 
Hills  and  have  had  a  successful  hunt.  The  Redcoats  are 
upon  our  trail,  yet  they  do  not  know  our  names,  nor  have 
they  seen  the  men  whom  they  pursue.  You,  my  sons,  are 
great  runners  and  brave  men.  You  will  be  glad  to  lead 
the  Redcoats  on  a  fruitless  chase,  especially  when  you 
know  that  you  will  be  helping  your  father's  friend.  I  ask 
you  to  trade  sleds  with  me,  and  to  wear  our  snowshoes  in- 
stead of  your  own.  As  a  present,  I  give  you  the  skin  and 
the  meat  of  the  bear  I  have  just  killed.  There  is  little 
danger,  my  sons,  for  the  Redcoats  have  been  without  sleep 
or  rest  for  several  days,  and  by  now  their  dogs  must  be 
nearly  exhausted." 

The  young  men,  ready  for  any  adventure,  acquiesced 
at  once.  The  exchange  was  soon  made.  Muk-wah's  dogs 
were  hitched  to  Standing  Wolf's  sled,  without  its  having 
been  moved  from  the  track  on  which  it  came  from  the 
Buffalo  Hills.  The  three  young  men  slipped  their  feet  into 
the  thongs  of  the  others'  shoes,  and,  chuckling  at  the 
thought  of  outwitting  the  white  man,  set  off  upon  their 
northern  journey. 

Muk-wah's  sons  were  little  more  than  out  of  sight  when 
Standing  Wolf  and  the  boys  made  out  three  men  coming 
up  the  lake.  Soon  they  recognized  them  to  be  members  of 
the  Mounted  Police.  On  their  arrival  Standing  Wolf  in- 
vited them  in  to  supper.  After  the  meal  and  an  inter- 
change of  tobacco,  all  smoked  in  silence.  When  at  last 
the  pipes  were  out,  the  sergeant,  through  his  half-breed 
interpreter,  told  Standing  Wolf  that  he  was  trailing  three 
Indians  who  had  been  killing  buffalo.  As  the  trail  from 
the  Buffalo  Hills  led  to  his  lodge,  he  advised  him  to  hand 
over  the  skins  and  save  further  trouble. 

"I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  my  people  have  ever 
brought  buffalo  skins  to  this  camp,"  replied  the  hunter. 

"Then,"  said  the  sergeant,  "I  must  search  your  lodges." 

"You  may,"  assented  the  hunter,  with  a  courteous  in- 
clination of  the  head. 

The  search,  of  course,  was  fruitless,  and  the  tell-tale 
robes,  already  far  away,  are  successful!}'  concealed  until 
all  search  is  abandoned. 

Standing   Wolf   ultimately    rewards    the    factor    for   his 
liberality  at  the  start  of  the  journey,  although  the  liber- 
ality had  been  somewhat  under  compulsion.     A  band  of  I 
marauding  Chippewayans   descend   upon  the   fort   in   quest  J 


I  of  gunpowder,  which  they  proposed  to  take  by  force,  and 
;  the  company's  men  are  not  numerous  enough  to  resist.  A 
general  scrimmage  seems  inevitable,  and  perhaps  a  tragic 
i  sequel,  when  at  the  last  moment  the  aid  of  Standing  Wolf 
'  is  enlisted  and  by  a  piece  of  bold  bluff  the  wily  Indian 
I  succeeds  in  ridding  the  fort  of  its  unwelcome  visitors: 

Eagerly  they  crowded   into   the   room  and   saw  several 

I  stacks  of  guns  against  the   wall,   and  five   large   kegs  of 

:  powder   before   them.     The   sight   pleased   them   mightily. 

But  when  they  noticed  the  cool,  determined  face  of  Stand- 

j  ing  Wolf,  they  hesitated.     He  was  sucking  steadily  at  his 

pipe  and  eyeing  them  with  disdain. 

"Now,  you  cowardly  dogs,"  he  sneered,  "once  you  ques- 
|  tioned  my  courage.  We  shall  see  presently  who  is  bravest. 
!  There  is  the  powder  you  want,  and  I  dare  the  bravest 
among  you  to  come  and  take  it." 

The  Chippewayans  stared  stupidly  at  him.  What  did  he 
mean  ?  What  was  he  about  to  do  ?  Each  waited  for  some 
other  to  be  the  first  to  act.  Again  Standing  Wolfs  harsh 
voice    challenged    them: 

"Don't  stand  there  like  a  lot  of  old  women.  Is  there 
not  a  man  among  you  brave  enough  to  take  my  dare?" 

At  the  last  came  one  of  them  a  step  forward,  and  said: 
"I  think  I  will  take  some  of  that  powder." 

"Come  on,  if  you  think  you  are  brave  enough,"  snarled 
Standing  Wolf 

The  Chippewayans  pressed  forward  in  a  body. 

Standing  Wolf  jerked  the  blanket  off  the  open  kegs, 
thrust  his  smoking  pipe  to  within  an  inch  of  the  sixty 
pounds  of  exposed  powder,  and  cried : 

"Now,  take  it  if  you  dare,  and  we  will  all  go  on  the 
Spirit  trail  together." 

Instantly  a  frantic  rush  was  made  for  the  windows  and 
for  the  only  door,  and  in  twenty  seconds  there  wasn't  a 
single  Chippewayan  within  the  fort. 

The  story  is  well  told  all  the  way  through,  and  with 
the  restraint  that  betokens  accuracy.  The  author  has 
added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  far  north  and  of  its  hardy 
people  who  force  nature  to  afford  them  a  living,  even  in 
her  most  reluctant  moods. 

"Spirit  Lake,"  by  Arthur  Heming.  Published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York;  $1.50. 


The  Last  Meeting  of  Pocahontas  and  the  Great  Captain. 
a.  d.    1616. 
In  a  stately  hall  at  Brentford,  when  the  English  June  was  green, 
Sat  the  Indian  Princess,   summoned  that  her  graces  might  be  seen. 
For  the  rumor  of  her  beauty  filled  the  ear  of  court  and  Queen. 

There  for  audience  as  she  waited,  with  half-scornful,  silent  air. 
All  undazzled  by  the  splendor  gleaming  round  her  everywhere, 
Dight  in  broidered  hose  and  doublet-,  came  a  courtier  down  the  stair. 

As  with  striding  step  he  hasted,  burdened  with  the  Queen's  command, 
Loud    he    cried,    in    tone    that    tingled,    "Welcome,    welcome    to    my 

land!" 
But  a  tremor  seized  the  Princess,  and  she  drooped  upon   her  hand. 

"What!    no    word,    my    Sparkling  Water!      Must   I    come    on   bended 

knee? 
I  were  slain   within  the  forest,   I   were  dead  beyond  the  sea; 
On  the  banks  of  wild  Pamunkey,   I   had  perished  but  for   thee. 

"Ah,  I  keep  a  heart  right  loyal,  that  can  never  more  forget! 
I   can  hear  the  rush,   the  breathing;   I  can  see  the  eyelids  wet; 
I  can    feel  the  sudden  tightening  of  thine   arms  about  me   yet. 

"Nay,    look    up.     Thy    father's    daughter    never    feared    the    face    of 

man, 
Shrank  not  from  the  forest  darkness  when  her  doe-like  footsteps  ran 
To   my  cabin,   bringing  tidings   of   the   craft  of  Powhatan." 

With  extended  arms,  entreating,  stood  the  stalwart  Captain  there. 
While  the  courtiers  press  around  her,  and  the  passing  pages  stare; 
But   no   sign  gave  Pocahontas   underneath    her   veil    of  hair. 

All  her  lithe  and  willowy  figure  quivered  like  an  aspen  leaf, 

And  she  crouched  as  if  she  shriveled,   frost-touched  by  some  sudden 

grief, 
Turning  only   on   her  husband,    Rolfe,   one   glance,    sharp,   searching, 

brief. 

At  the  Captain's  haughty  gesture,  back  the  curious  courtiers  fell, 
And  with  soothest  word  and  accent  he  besought  that  she  would  tell 
Why   she   turned   away,    nor   greeted    him    whom    she    had    served   so 
well. 

But    for   two   long    hours    the    Princess    dumbly   sate    and    bowed    her 

head, 
Moveless    as    the    statue    near    her.     When    at    last    she    spake,    she 

said: 
'"White  man's  tongue  is  false.     It  told  me — told  me — that  my  brave 

zcas   dead. 

"And   I  lay  upon  my  deer-skins  all  one  moon  of  falling  leaves, 
(Who  hath   care  for  song  or  corn-dance,  when   the  voice  within  her 

grieves?) 
Looking    westward    where    the    souls    go,    up    the    path    the    sunset 

weaves. 

''Call  me  'child'  now.     It  is  over.     On  my  husband's  arm  I  lean; 
Never    shadow,    Nenemoosa,    our    twain    hearts    shall    come    between ; 
Take  my  hand,  and  let  us  follow  the  great  Captain  to  his  Queen." 

— Margaret  J.   Preston. 


Parliament  House,  Edinburgh,  in  Scotland,  in  which  the 
convention  of  Royal  Burghs  lately  met,  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  houses  of  parliament  ever  built.  Begun  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  took  nearly  ten  years 
to  construct,  at  a  cost  of  under  il2,000.  For  seventy  years, 
up  until  1707,  the  Scottish  parliament  made  the  building  its 
meeting  place.  In  that  3'ear  came  the  "end  o'  the  auld 
sang,"  and  the  Scots  parliament  handed  over  its  rights  to 
the  courts  of  session,  which  has  since  administered  justice 
within  its  walls.  Vastly  different,  however,  is  the  building 
in  its  modern  character  of  a  court  of  justice  from  the  old 
"talking  shop."  Practically  the  only  part  that  has  remained 
unaltered  is  the  great  hall,  with  its  statues,  its  portraits, 
and  its  costly  stained-glass  windows. 

The  biograph  has  just  shown  in  Melbourne  the  ruins  of 
Rome,  followed  by  the  ruins  of  San  Francisco,  and  it  is 
remarkable  what  a  likeness  there  is  between  Nature's  work 
of  1500  years  and  that  of  a  day  or  two,  remarks  the  Im- 
perial   Review. 
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A  GREAT  OXFORD  PAGEANT. 

Historical  Displays  on  a  Vast  Scale  Appeal  to  Popular 
Imagination. 


The  spirit  of  pageantry  has  laid  its  spell  upon  the  Eng- 
lish people  and  it  is  the  delight  of  the  moment  to  reproduce 
in  splendid  setting  some  of  the  great  romantic  scenes  of 
history.  A  critic — of  course,  over-enthusiastic — says  that 
these  open-air  pageants,  as  compared  with  theatrical  per- 
formances, are  as  sunlight  unto  moonlight.  He  speaks,  of 
course,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  theatre,  but  perhaps  his 
comparison  is  not  inapt.  In  many  cases  compari- 
sons are  odious,  and  we  may  be  content  to  ad- 
mit that  the  pageant  is  wholly  delightful,  although  the 
charm  of  the  spoken  word,  supreme  in  the  theatre,  is  nec- 
essarily subsidiary  in  the  pageant. 

The  great  pageant  on  the  River  Dee,  with  its  gorgeous 
costumes  and  stately  barges,  was  the  first  to  show  what 
could  really  be  done  by  dramatic  display  on  a  great  scale 
wherein  there  was  no  stage  machinery  and  wherein  make- 
believe  and  unreality  were  reduced  to  their  minimum. 
There  have  been  other  pageants  since  then,  and  the  pub- 
lic has  been  quick  to  show  its  appreciation  of  performances 
that  not  only  represented  the  great  scenes  of  history,  but 
were  their  life-sized  photographs.  Oxford  is  now  prepared 
with  her  contribution  to  these  "last  enchantments  of  a  Mid- 
dle Age,"  and  if  the  dress  rehearsal  counts  for  anything, 
the  ancient  city  intends  to  "do  herself  proud,"  and  to  ex- 
haust the  possibilities  of  the  pageant. 

There  will  be  3500  performers.  The  costumes  are  the 
last  word  of  the  costumers'  art,  while  the  scenery  is 
painted  by  nature  herself  in  her  finest  June  colors.  What 
more  could  be  wished?  And  if  the  weather  god,  with  an 
inopportune  zeal,  should  decide  to  freshen  things  up  with 
a  final  shower  of  rain,  there  will  be  no  complaint  either 
from  actor  or  auditor.  There  are  no  guarantees  to  the 
weather  in  England  and,  after  all,  a  June  sprinkle  would 
do  no  more  than  heighten  the  realism. 

A  great  many  scenes,  all  of  elaborate  preparation,  will 
be  staged.  The  most  poetical  of  all  is  written  by  Lawrence 
Houseman  and  represents  the  founding  of  the  city  of  Ox- 
ford, by  St.  Prides  wide,  and  the  miracle  by  which  her 
mortal  foe,  Algar,  was  suddenly  blinded.  The  saint's 
wagon  is  drawn  by  sheep  and  oxen  who,  it  is  true,  inter- 
posed a  good  deal  of  impromptu  "gag"  of  their  own  which 
somewhat  drowned  the  speech,  but  not  the  beauty  of  the 
central  figure.  Another  tableau  of  great  beauty  is  the 
crowning  at  Oxford  of  King  Harold  Harefoot,  and  here 
there  was  no  speech  at  all  and  nothing  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion from  action  and  costume.  The  ladies'  dresses  were 
simply  unsurpassable,  and  if  the  artist  had  himself  ar- 
ranged the  blues  and  grays  of  the  sky  he  could  hardly 
have  produced  a  more  perfect  harmony.  Nothing  could 
be  more  memorable  than  the  picture  of  Lady  Godiva  ol 
Coventry — who,  it  will  be  remembered,  rode  naked  through 
the  streets  that  the  tax  upon  the  people  might  be  raised — 
and  Elfleda  the  wife  of  Earl  Siward,  as  they  rode  after 
the  chariot  of  the  young  king,  their  long  silken  robes 
fluttering  in  the  breeze  behind  them.  Those  were  surely 
stirring  days,  and  perhaps  even  their  lawless  violence  may 
be  forgiven  for  the  fresh  grace  of  the  young  island  days. 

Hardly  less  picturesque  was  a  scene  of  Henry  II  and 
Fair  Rosamond,  followed  by  the  visit  to  Oxford  of  James 
I  and  his  presence  at  a  performance  of  Macbeth.  If  James 
I  actually  witnessed  this  play  he  must  have  done  so  with 
some  disapproval,  for  the  murder  of  kings  was  not  a  fa- 
vorite subject  with  his  dour  majesty.  Shakespeare  him- 
self appears  in  the  Oxford  pageant,  and  although  this  is 
rather  a  bold  move,  it  is  well  carried  through,  tactfully 
and  unobtrusively.  King  James  talks  broad  Scotch,  as, 
of  course,  it  is  becoming  that  a  Scotch  king  should  do  in 
a  vassal  country,  and  it  is  good  to  see  Shakespeare  shout 
with  laughter  when  Sir  Francis  Bacon  expresses  to  him 
the  hope  that  Macbeth  will  be  played  "in  the  style  of 
Terence." 

The  entire  performance  is  perhaps  a  little  too  long.  The 
panorama  of  history,  undivided,  grows  a  little  wearisome, 
and  some  of  the  humorous  tableaux  might  be  cut  out  with 
advantage.  So  also  might  the  funeral  of  Amy  Robsart, 
and  perhaps  the  dance  of  children  before  Henry  VIII, 
picturesque  as  it  was.  But  we  should  not  like  to  miss  the 
arrival  at  Oxford  of  Elizabeth,  nor  the  expulsion  of  the 
Fellows  from  Magdalen  by  James  II. 

Americans  enjoy  these  pageants  quite  as  much  as  the 
aborigines,  and  perhaps  more  so.  The  fashionable  trans 
atlantic  crowd  will  migrate  en  masse  from  the  horse  show 
to  Oxford.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  will  certainly 
be  there,  and  so  will  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer,  who  says  that 
London  is  "delightful,"  which  is  just  what  London  says 
of  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer.  Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor  is  expected  at 
the  pageant.  Possibly  Mrs.  Marshall  Field  will  also  be 
present,  although,  in  consequence  of  her  mourning,  she 
has  not  been  a  conspicuous  figure.  Mrs.  Field  has  just 
rented  Colonel  Blake's  Hertfordshire  house,  Danesbury, 
but  she  intends  to,  return  to  Washington  for  the  winter. 
Another  well-known  American  who  will  certainly  be  at 
Oxford  is  Mrs.  Drexel,  who,  with  Mrs.  Bradley-Martin, 
stands  high  on  the  list  of  hostesses.  Then,  too,  Mark 
Twain  will  be  there,  and  Mark  Twain  is  receiving  an  ova- 
tion and  a  welcome  that  the  king  himself  might  well  envy. 
Mark  Twain  has  his  own  special  and  peculiar  reasons  for 
seeing  the  pageant.  He  wants  to  get  hints  as  to  his  own 
funeral  procession.  A  fortune-teller  has  warned  him  that 
he  will  die  in  a  foreign  land,  but  he  is  "not  sure  if  it  will 
be  England  or  New  Jersey."  He  is  therefore  making  ar- 
rangements for  his  funeral  in  advance  as  he  "may  be  too 
busy  afterwards."     He  says: 

"I  think  this  funeral  is  going  to  be  a  great  thing.  I 
shall  be  there.  I'm  stopping  for  the  Oxford  pageant,  and 
I  guess  I  shall  pick  up  a  few  hints  from  it.     I  only  wish 


I  could  make  it  last  six  days,"  he  mused,  ruefully.  "Shall 
I  have  a  band?  Land!  I  shall  have  fifty  bands  falling 
over  one  another  at  every  fifty  yards,  and  each  playing  a 
different  tune.  It'll  be  a  showy  funeral,  with  plenty  of 
liquor  for  the  guests.  I  shall  issue  invitation  cards  some- 
thing like  this:   'The   late   Mr.    Mark   Twain    requests    the 

pleasure  of  's  company.     Mourning  dress.'     I  haven't 

decided  on  the  route  yet,  but  it  will  be  somewhere  in  a 
parallel   latitude." 

He  has  set  his  heart  upon  having  a  funeral  that  shall 
be  comparable  with  the  Oxford  pageant,  and  so  he  will 
attend  it  in  order  that  he  may  know  how  the  thing  ought 
to  be  done,  and  he  only  regrets  that  he  will  not  see  the 
"entertainment"  himself.  It  is  to  be  "five  miles  long  and 
one  of-  the  biggest  shows  of  the  time."  He  was  telling  a 
lady  all  about  it  and  now  "she's  quite  eager  for  it  to 
happen !"  Piccadilly. 

London,  June  22,  1907. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


A  Court  Lady. 
Her  hair  was  tawny  with  gold,  her  eyes  with  purple  were  dark. 
Her  cheek's  pale  opal  burnt  with  a  red  and  restless  spark. 

Never  was  lady  of  Milan  nobler  in  name  and  in  race; 
Never  was  lady  of  Italy  fairer  to  see  in  the  face. 

Never  was  lady  on  earth  more  true  as  woman  and  wife. 
Larger  in  judgment  and  instinct,  prouder  in  manners  and  life. 

She  stood  in  the  early  morning,  and  said  to  her  maidens,  "Bring 
That  silken  robe  made  ready  to  wear  at  the  court  of  the  king. 

"Bring  me  the  clasps  of  diamond,  lucid,  clear  of  the  mote, 
Clasp    me    the    large    at    the    waist,    and    clasp    me    the    small    at    the 
throat. 

"Diamonds   to   fasten  the  hair,   and  diamonds   to   fasten   the  sleeves, 
Laces    to    drop    from    their    rays,    like    a    powder    of   snow    from    the 
eaves." 

Gorgeous  she  entered  the  sunlight,  which  gather'd  her  up  in  a  flame, 
While  straight  in  her  open  carriage  she  to  the  hospital  came. 

In   she  went  at   the  door,   and   gazing   from   end   to   end, 

"Many  and  low  are  the  pallets,  but  each  is  the  place  of  a  friend." 

Up  she  pass'd  through  the  wards,  and  stood  at  a  young  man's  bed: 
Bloody  the  hand  on  his  brow,  and  livid  the  droop  of  his  head. 

"Art  thou  a   Lombard,   my  brother?     Happy  art  thou,"   she  cried. 
And  smiled  like  Italy  on  him:   he  dream'd  in  her  face  and  died. 

Pale  with  his  passing  soul,  she  went  on  still  to  a  second: 

He  was  a  grave  hard  man,  whose  years  by  dungeons  were  reckon'd. 

Wounds  in  his  body  were  sore,  wounds  in  his  life  were  sorer. 
"Art    thou    a    Romagnole?"      Her    eyes    drove    the    lightnings    before 
her. 

"Austrian  and  priest  had  joined  to  double  and  tighten  the  cord 
Able  to  bind  thee,  O  strong  one, — free  by  the  stroke  of  a  sword. 

"Now  be  grave  for  the  rest  of  us,  using  the  life  overcast 

To  ripen  our  wine  of  the  present  (too  new)  in  gloom  of  the  past." 

Down  she  stepp'd  to  a  pallet  where  lay  a  face  like  a  girl's, 
Young,  and  pathetic  with  dying, — a  deep  black  hole  in  the  curls. 

"Art  thou  from  Tuscany,  brother?  and  seest  thou,  dreaming  in  pain, 
Thy  mother  stand  in  the  piazza,  searching  the  list  of  the  slain?" 

Kind  as  a  mother  herself,  she  touch'd  his  cheeks  with  her  hands: 
"Blessed  is  she   who   has  borne   thee,    although   she   should   weep   as 
she  stands." 

On  she  pass'd  to  a  Frenchman,  his  arm  carried  off  by  a  ball: 
Kneeling,     .     .     .     "O    more    than    my    brother!    how    shall    I    thank 
thee   for  all? 

"Each  of  the  heroes  around  us  has  fought  for  his  land  and  line, 
But  thou  hast  fought  for  a  stranger,  in  hate  of  a  wrong  not  thine. 

"Happy  are  all  free  peoples,  too  strong  to  be  dispossess'd: 
But  blessed  are  those  among  nations  who  dare  to  be  strong  for  the 
rest!" 

Ever  she  pass'd  on  her  way,  and  came  to  a  couch  where  pined 
One   with  a   face   from   Venetia,    white   with  a   hope   out  of   mind. 

Long  she  stood  and  gazed,  and  twice  she  tried  at  the  name, 
But  two  great  crystal  tears  were  all  that  falter'd  and  came. 

Only  a  tear  for  Venice? — she  turn'd  as  in  passion  and  loss, 
And  stoop'd  to  his  forehead  and  kiss'd  it,  as  if  she  were  kissing  the 
cross. 

Faint  with  that  strain  of  heart,  she  moved  on  then  to  another. 
Stern  and  strong  in  his  death.     "And  dost  thou  suffer,  my  brother?" 

Holding  his  hands  in  hers: — "Out  of  the  Piedmont  lion 

Cometh  the  sweetness  of  freedom!     Sweetness  to  live  or  to  die  on." 

Holding  his  cold  rough  hands, — "Well,  oh,  well  have  ye  done 
In  noble,  noble  Piedmont,  who  would  not  be  noble  alone." 

Back  he  fell  while  she  spoke.     She  rose  to  her  feet  with  a  spring, — 
"That  was  a  Piedmontese!  and  this  is  the  Court  of  the  King." 

— Elizabeth   Barrett   Browning. 


One  of  the  most  curious  myths  of  the  middle  ages,  singu- 
larly false  and  flagitious  in  its  character,  but  so  persistent 
that  it  eventually  attained  general  belief,  was  the  story  of 
"Pope  Joan,"  the  woman  Pope  who  was  supposed  to  have 
sat  in  St.  Peter's  chair  about  midway  of  the  ninth  century. 
For  two  hundred  years,  in  the  great  cathedral  at  Siena, 
Italy,  along  with  the  busts  of  all  the  other  Popes,  there 
stood  a  bust  of  this  mythical  female,  bearing  upon  it  the 
inscription,  "John  VIII,  a  woman  from  England."  This 
bust  was  put  in  its  place,  by  ecclesiastical  authorities,  in 
the  year  1400,  without  protest  from  any  source1,  and  in  pur- 
suance of  the  universal  popular  belief  that  the  eighth  John 
had  indeed  been  a  woman.  And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  personal  history  of  the  real  John  VIII,  who  was  a 
man  and  a  Roman,  and  the  defier  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
the  Bald,  was  open  to  the  scholars  of  the  world.  It  was 
only  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  the 
bust  of  the  "woman  from  England"  was  taken  down. 


POLITICO-PERSONAL. 


It  is  understood  that  Senator  William  E.  Chandler,  head 
of  the  Spanish  treaty  claims  commission,  is  willing  to  be 
the  Republican  nominee  for  Governor  of  New  Hampshire 
next  year. 

Miss  Katherine  Eddy,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Au- 
gustus N.  Eddy  of  Chicago,  is  engaged  to  be  married  to 
United  States  Senator  Albert  J.  Beveridge  of  Indiana. 
The  marriage  will  take  place  some  time  this  year. 

Secretary  Cortelyou  spoke  about  twenty  consecuth  e 
words  at  a  Cabinet  meeting  the  other  day.  "Good  gra- 
cious," the  President  is  reported  to  have  said,  "s'uch  lo- 
quaciousness on  your  part  is  positively  brutal,  Cortelyou." 

Archbishop  Farley,  at  .Manhattan  College  commence- 
ment, said  The  Hague  conference  management  made  a 
mistake  in  not  inviting  the  Pope,  who  "exercises  a  mightier 
power  than  all  the  combined  heads  of  nations  represented 
at  The  Hague." 

Henry  Watterson  says  in  a  recent  interview:  "In  my 
opinion  Governor  Hughes  is  the  most  available  man  lira 
the  Republicans  can  nominate,  and  the  trend  is  all  toward 
him.  He  is  saying  little,  but  is  attending  strictly  to  busi- 
ness and  is  making  a  record  as  a  very  efficient  governor." 

Judge  Sc-lden  Palmer  Spencer,  of  St.  Louis,  fresh  from 
a  political  mission  to  Washington,  says:  "I  think  I  am  in 
a  position  to  say  that  President  Roosevelt  has  decided  that 
he  can  not  decline  the  nomination  if  it  is  tendered  him 
unanimously.  Secretary  Taft  has  not,  and  probably  will 
not,  announce  himself  as  a  candidate." 

The  Kentucky  Republican  convention  has  succeeded  in 
pleasing  every  one.  Judge  Holt,  the  permanent  chairman. 
is  an  anti-trust  man,  which  is  assumed  to  be  a  victory  for 
the  anti-Taft  candidates.  On  the  other  hand,  the  platform 
declares  that  the  nominee  for  President  must  be  a  Roose- 
velt man.     This  is  said  to  be  a  victory  for  Taft. 

Before  leaving  Columbus  for  Cincinnati,  Senator  Foraker 
said  he  regarded  Secretary  Taft  as  a  very  small  factor  in 
the  controversy  between  President  Roosevelt  and  himself 
and  that  he  did  not  believe  the  Secretary  would  be  in  the 
presidential  race  for  any  great  length  of  time.  He  ex- 
pected that  he  would  have  some  other  representative  of  the 
President  to  fight  before  the  contest  really  began. 

Senator  Foraker  has  given  out  a  written  summary  of 
the  testimony  taken  by  the  Senate  committee  on  military 
affairs  in  the  Brownsville  inquiry,  and  declares  that  it  fails 
to  show  that  any  soldier  took  part  in  the  affray.  The 
statement,  which  the  Senator  says  he  makes  as  a  "plain 
duty  to  the  truth  as  well  as  to  the  accused  soldiers,  and 
because  he  is  more  familiar  with  the  testimony  than  any- 
body else,"  is  in  answer  to  a  published  statement  that  the 
testimony  conclusively  showed  that  negro  soldiers  did  the 
shooting. 

The  President  has  announced  the  following  appoint- 
ments :  Envoys  extraordinary  and  ministers  plenipoten- 
tiary— Richmond  Pearson,  of  North  Carolina,  to  Greece 
and  Montenegro;  S.  Percival  Dodge,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
Honduras  and  Salvador;  John  B.  Jackson,  of  New  Jersey, 
to  Persia;  secretary  of  legation  at  Guatemala,  William  F. 
Sands,  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  second  secretary  of 
embassy  at  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  Irwin  B.  Laughlin,  of 
Pennsylvania;  interpreter  to  United  States  consulate  at 
Nagasaki,  Japan,  Carleton  Miller,  of  Iowa. 

James  Oliver,  the  leader  of  the  forty-six  Democrats  in 
the  New  York  Legislature,  says  that  there  are  plenty  of 
Democrats  left  in  the  country,  although  their  organization 
has  gone  a  little  to  the  bad.  "Am  I  in  favor  of  the  re- 
nomination  of  Mr.  Bryan  by  the  next  Democratic  national 
convention?  I  am.  He  is  the  best  type  of  a  Democrat  we 
have.  There  is  only  one  man  who  could  beat  him.  That 
is  President  Roosevelt.  Yes,  I  think  Bryan  would  be  a 
stronger  candidate  among  the  voters  of  New  York  State 
than  the  last  time  he  ran  seven  years  ago." 

Governor  Cummins,  of  Iowa,  says  that  Senator  Knox 
with  his  Pennsylvania  indorsement  must  step  aside  for  the 
Roosevelt  rush.  He  adds:  "The  people  of  the  West  are 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  renomination  of  President  Roose- 
velt, and  I  believe  that  when  the  next  national  Republican 
convention  meets  he  will  be  the  nominee,  and  the  campaign 
to  follow  will  result  in  his  triumphant  election.  I  believe 
that  the  regulation  of  corporations  and  not  tariff  revision 
will  be  the  paramount  issue  in  the  presidential  campaign, 
and  for  that  reason  alone  President  Roosevelt  must  be  the 
nominee  of  his  party." 

President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, is  the  latest  to  affirm  that  President  Roosevelt  will 
not  consent  to  run  for  a  third  term.  Dr.  Butler  says : 
"The  three  most  likely  nominees  are  Taft.  Hughes,  and 
Knox.  Taft  is  strong,  but  Hughes  is  gaining  strength 
every  day.  Great  pressure  will  be  brought  on  Mr.  Roose- 
velt to  get  him  to  consent  to  run  for  a  third  term,  but  he 
never  will  accede.  The  candidate  must  have  the  support 
of  the  whole  party  to  win,  and  President  Roosevelt  will 
throw  his  whole  weight  to  the  man  who  is  nominated  by 
the  Republican  party." 

Senator  Beveridge  says  that  the  issue  of  the  next  cam-, 
paign  will  be  "Whether  the  historic  movement  of  the  last 
live  years  shall  continue.  The  statesmanship  of  President 
Roosevelt  will  be  attacked  on  the  one  hand  by  extreme 
radicals  who  would  destroy  in  order  to  cure,  and  on  the 
other  hand  by  extreme  reactionaries  who  do  not  even  admit 
the  existence  of  any  evils.  What  the  American  people 
under  the  leadership  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  have  been 
doing  for  the  past  live  years  is  merely  straightening  out 
some  of  the  improper  methods  that  have  gro 
swift  and  enormous  development  of  Amcr 
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AN  ORIGINAL  POEM. 


The  Wise  Philosophy  of  the  Child  Is  Done  into 
Choice  Verse  by  Alfred  Noyes. 


A  great  many  well-meaning  books  have 
been  written  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
religion  to  children.  It  has  been  left  to 
Mr.  Alfred  Noyes  to  show  us  the  kind  of 
religion  that  children  would  teach  to  us. 
Mr.  Noyes's  poem,  "The  Forest  of  Wild 
Thyme,"  which  forms  the  larger  part  of 
"The  Flower  of  Old  Japan,"  just  published 
by  the  Macmillan  Company,  is  not  only  an 
exquisite  piece  of  work,  but  it  is  a  psycho- 
logical analysis  of  the  child-mind  so  daring 
and  yet  so  convincing  as  to  lift  it  to  the 
plane  where  the  masterpieces  of  literature 
dwell. .  It  can  be  read  with  delight  by  a 
child  of  ten.  It  is  put  into  the  mouth  of 
a  child  of  about  that  age,  but  the  adult 
must  be  strangely  constituted  who  can 
remain  indifferent  to  its  haunting  spell  or 
who  can  resist  the  fascination  which  lies  in 
its  every  page. 

The  poem  describes  how  a  number  of 
little  children,  bewildered  by  the  mystery 
of  death  and  the  grief  of  their  parents,  go 
in  quest  of  their  little  dead  brother  Peter- 
kin.  Wandering  into  the  churchyard  they 
fall  asleep  by  the  little  grave,  and  when 
they  are  at  last  discovered  and  awakened 
they  relate  their  adventures  to  their  father 
with  such  a  delicious  blending  of  profound 
spiritual  insight  with  childish  fancy,  fairy 
tale,  and  nursery  rhyme,  as  to  persuade  us 
into  enchanted  realms  and  keep  us  there  as 
willing  prisoners. 

Of  course,  the  children  know  well  that 
e  iod  things-  come  through  the  good 
offices  of  the  fairies  and  they  find  their  way 
he  king  of  the  fairies: 

Then  all  the  glittering  crowd 
With  a  courtly  gesture  bowed 
Like   a    rosy   jewelled    cloud 

Round    a    flame, 
As  the  King  of   Fairy-land, 
Very    dignified    and    grand, 
Stepped    forward    to    demand 

Whence    we    came. 

He'd    a    cloak    of    gold    and    green 
Such    as    caterpillars    spin, 
For  the   fairy  ways,   I   ween, 

Are  very   frugal ; 
He'd   a  bow    that   he   had   borne 
Since  the  crimson  Eden  morn 
And   a    honeysuckle   horn 

For    his    bugle. 

So  they  tell  their  tale  to  the  king  and 
ask  for  news  of  Peterkin,  and  the  king 
commissions  two  fairies,  Pease-Blossom 
and  Mustard-Seed,  to  lead  them  on  to 
where  their  little  brother  may  be  found. 
On  their  way  they  meet  a  fairy  funeral, 
and  then  they  learn  why  it  is  that  fairies, 
too,  must  die : 

Men    upon    earth 

Bring   us    to   birth 
Gently  at  even   and   morn. 

When   as  brother  and  brother 

They    greet   one    another 
And    smile — then    a    fairy    is    born. 

But  at   each    cruel    word 

Upon    earth    that    is    heard, 
Each    deed    of    unkindness    or    hate, 

Some  fairy  must  pass 

From  the  games  in  the  grass   . 
And    steal    thro'    the    terrible    gate. 
Passing  away — flower  from  the  spray!     Color  and 

light    from    the    leaf! 
Soon,    soon    will    the   year   shed   its   bloom   on    her 
bier,    and    the    dust    of    its    dreams    on    our 
grief. 

Bear    her    along— singing    your    song — tender    and 

sweet   and   low ! 
Fairies  must  die!     Ask  ye  not  why — ye  that  have 

hurt    her    so. 

At  last  they  come  to  the  great  city,  and 
their  fairy  guides  challenge  the  heralds: 

Open  your  gates;   don't  stand   and   stare; 
These  are  the  children  for  whom  our  king 
Made  all  the  star  worlds  dance  in  a  ring! 

The  gates  swing  open  and  they  join  a 
great  procession  and  hear  a  song  which 
they  can  not  understand : 

You   that  have  seen  how  the  world  and   its  glory 

Change  and  grow  old  like  the  love  of  a  friend; 
You  that  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  story. 

You  that  were  tired  ere  you  came  to  the  end; 
You  that  are  weary  of  laughter  and  sorrow. 

Pain   and    pleasure,    labor   and   sin, 
Sick   of    the    midnight   and    dreading    the    morrow, 

Ah,    come    in ;    come    in. 

They  are  met  by  an  old  blind  man.  and 
after  they  awake  their  father  tells  them 
that  he  was  the  blind  man  wrho  had  to  be 
led  by  little  children: 

And    lo,    as    we    neared    that    mighty    crowd 

An   old  blind   man  came,    crying  aloud 

To  greet  us.  as  once  the  blind  man   cried 

In   the   Bible   picture — you   know   we   tried 

To   paint  thit   print,   with   its  Eastern   sun; 

But  the  re  s  and  the  yellows  would  mix  and  run, 

And    the    blue    of    the    sky    made    a    horrible    mess 

Right  over    the  edge  of  the  Lord's  white  dress. 

uides  tell  them  that  they  are  lucky 
hey  have  come  at  a  time  of  great 


Thousands    of    children    were    gathered    there. 

Thousands  of  old  men,   weary  and   gray. 
And  the  shouts  of  the  showmen  filled  the  air — 

This   way!      This   way!      This   way! 
And   See-Saw;    Margery   Daw:    we   heard   a   rollick- 
ing  shout, 
As  the  swing  boats  hurtled  over  our  heads  to  the 

tune    of    the    roundabout; 
And    Little    Coy    Blue,    come    blow    up    your    horn, 

we  heard  the   showmen   cry. 
And    Dickory    Dock,    I'm   as   good  as   a    clock,    we 

heard    the    swings    reply. 
This  way,  this  way  to  your  Heart's  Desire; 

Come   cast   your   burdens   down ; 
And    the    pauper    shall    mount    his    throne    in    the 
skies, 
And  the  king  be  rid  of  his  crown; 
And   souls  that   were   dead   shall   be    fed    with    fire 

From  the   fount  of  their  ancient   pain. 
And  your  lost  love  come  with  the  light  in  her  eyes 

Back   to  your   heart  again. 
Dickory  Dock,  I'm  as  good  as  a  clock,  d'you  bear 

my  swivels   chime? 
To  and  fro  as  I  come  and  go,  I  keep  eternal  time. 
O,    little    Bo-peep,    if   you've    lost    your    sheep    and 

don't  know  where  to  find  'em, 
Leave     'em    alone    and    they'll    come     home,     and 
carry  their   tails   behind    'em. 

And  they  are  sure  that  all  must  be  well 
with  little  brother  Peterkin,  because  heaven 
itself  is  filled  with  the  songs  they  know. 
And  the  music  swells  and  swells  until — 

It  maddened,   till  now — full  song — it  was  out! 
It  roared   from    the   starry   roundabout — 
A  child  was  born  in   Bethlehem,   in  Bethlehem,   in 
Bethlehem, 
A   child    was   born    in    Bethlehem ;    ah,    hear    my 
fairy    fable ; 
For    I    have    seen    the    King   of    Kings,    no    longer 
thronged  with  angel  wings. 
But,  croodling  like  a  little  babe,  and  cradled  in 
a    stable. 
The  wise  men  came  to  greet  him  with   their   gifts 
of    myrrh    and    frankincense, 
Gold  and  myrrh  and  frankincense   they  brought 
to  make  him  mirth; 
And    would    you    know    the    way    to    win    to    little 
brother    Peterkin, 
My    childhood's    heart    shall    guide    you    through 
the  glories  of  the  earth. 

At  last  they  get  their  hearts'  desire,  and 
their  quest  is  ended: 

For,    all   at  once,    as   a   wood-bird    sings. 
The  aisles  were  full  of  great  wb"ite   wings 
Row  above  mystic  burning  row; 
And  through  the  splendor  and  the  glow 
We  saw  four  angels  great  and  sweet, 
With    outspread    wings    and    folded    feet, 
Come  gliding  down   from  a  heaven   within 

The  golden   heart  of  Paradise; 

And    in   their    hands   with    laughing  eyes. 
Lay    little    brother    Peterkin. 

Extracts  can,  of  course,  do  but  little  to 
give  an  idea  of  such  a  poem  which,  because 
it  is  a  picture  of  a  child's  mind,  is  such  an 
infinite  medley  of  philosophy  and  frolic. 
Mr.  Noyes  has  done  surpassingly  well. 

"The  Flower  of  Old  Japan  and  Other 
Poems,"  by  Alfred  Xoyes;  published  by 
the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York;  $1.25 
net. 


WHERE  MILLIONS  GO. 


The  Lavish  Expenditures  of  Americans  Travel- 
ing in  Europe. 


A  testamentary  curiosity  has  been  going 
the  rounds  of  the  press,  and  most  readers 
are  now  familiar  with  it.  Perhaps  fewer 
are  aware  that  this  alleged  will  of  one 
Charles  Lounsbury — who  is  represented  as 
having  been  an  occupant  of  an  asylum  for 
the  insane  at  Dunning,  111.,  and  whose  gen- 
erous bequest  of  all  outdoors  to  the  chil- 
dren made  such  charming  reading — was  a 
harmless  hoax  perpetrated  in  an  idle  mo- 
ment by  a  Chicago  lawyer,  Mr.  Williston 
Fish,  and  printed  in  Harper's  Weekly  nine 
3rears  ago.  Besides  being  widely  quoted, 
this  bright  little  piece  was  made  the  sub- 
ject of  an  editorial  recently  by  the  New 
York  Independent,  and  at  a  late  dinner  of 
the  alumni  association  of  the  New  York 
Law  University,  Judge  Walter  Lloyd 
Smith,  of  Elmira,  read  aloud  this  remark- 
able will,  commenting  admiringly  on  its 
several  clauses.  Sundry  newspapers  have 
reprinted  it,  and  the  superintendent  of  the 
Dunning  Asylum  has  been  overwhelmed 
with  inquiries  concerning  his  supposed 
patient. 

*♦*■ 

At  a  convention  of  piano  dealers  in 
Chicago  recently,  George  Ade  made  an 
address  which  included  this  criticism : 
"I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  attack- 
ing musical  comedy.  It  has  helped  a  great 
many  people  who  belong  in  trolley  cars  to 
ride  in  motor  cars.  It  provides  mental  re- 
laxation for  the  tired  business  man  who 
doesn't  want  to  think.  Probably,  if  he  ever 
stopped  to  think,  he  would  get  up  and  go 
out  Musical  comedy  has  educated  the 
public.  When  it  was  first  introduced  the 
American  people  were  devoted  to  such 
simple  and  old-fashioned  melodies  as 
'Juanita,'  'Roll  On,  Silvery  Moon,'  'Then 
You'll  Remember  Me,'  'When  the  Corn  Is 
Waving,  Annie,  Dear,'  and  'The  Gypsy's 
Warning.'  The  campaign  of  .education  has 
been  going  on  for  years,  and  today  we  find 
that  the  most  popular  song  in  America 
bears  the  following  title :  T  Want  To,  But 
I  Can't.  Why?  Because  I'm  Married 
Now.'  " 


The  patriotic  efforts  to  persuade  rich 
Americans  to  become  acquainted  with  their 
own  country  before  invading  Europe  and 
leaving  their  money  there,  has  not  been 
very  successful  up  to  date.  Over  three 
hundred  thousand  travelers  cross  the  At- 
lantic eastward  every  year  and  a  very  easy 
calculation  will  give  some  idea  of  the  vast 
amount  of  money  that  they  carry  with  them 
and  surrender  to  the- greedy  hands  that  are 
always  open  for  the  smallest  contributions. 
Of  course  no  precise  figures  are  available, 
but  the  amount  thus  annually  spent  in  Eu- 
rope is  certainly  not  less  than  $22S,000,000. 

Only  a  very  small  part  of  this  vast  sum 
goes  in  actual  and  legitimate  expenses,  that 
is  to  say,  in  steamship  and  railway  fares 
and  hotel  bills.  The  larger  amount  is 
spent  in  fripperies,  for  Paris  still  holds  in 
her  hands  the  fashions  of  the  world  and  is 
likely  to  do  so  until  the  American  woman 
realizes  that  she  can  dress  better — that  is 
to  say  more  becomingly  and  appropriately 
— in  New  York  than  she  can  in  Europe. 
But  then  women  are  notoriously  deficient 
in,  or  indifferent  to,  the  beautiful  and  the 
artistic  in  dress  and  are  quite  content  with 
every  ugliness  that  fashion  dictates.  Paris, 
therefore,  takes  her  annual  toll  from  Amer- 
ican women  to  the  tune  of  about  $8,000,000 
for  costumes  and  $1,500,000  for  hats  which 
have  nothing  in  particular  to  recommend 
them  except  the  name  of  the  maker. 

Then  again  a  small  fortune  is  spent  in 
curiosities  and  antiquities.  For  genuine 
works  of  art  the  money  would  perhaps  be 
well  spent,  but  genuine  works  of  art  are  few 
and  far  between  and  as  for  the  antiquities, 
their  manufacture  is  one  of  the  most  lucra- 
tive industries  in  Europe.  The  rich  tourist 
thinks  he  is  far  too  clever  to  go  to  the  regu- 
lar antiquity  shops.  He  has  heard  of  the 
manufacture  of  these  things,  and  he  sum- 
mons all  his  native  cuteness  to  his  rescue 
and  adopts  a  plan  of  his  own  of  which  the 
wily  dealer  is  well  aware  and  has  circum- 
vented it  in  advance.  The  antiquity  hunter, 
searching  for  his  prey,  haunts  tobacco  shops 
and  taverns  in  obscure  parts  of  the  old 
cities,  and  while  he  is  being  served  he  tries 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  little  reeking  back- 
room which  is  just  the  place  to  find  an  an- 
cient clock  or  a  wonderful  piece  of  antique 
furniture.  He  is  quite  right  in  his  surmise. 
It  is  certainly  the  right  place,  because  just 
such  an  object,  direct  from  the  factory,  has 
been  placed  there,  and  in  just  such  a  po- 
sition that  the  casual  visitor  may  see  it 
through  the  half-shut  door  and  imagine  that 
by  the  merest  and  most  lucky  accident  he 
has  fallen  upon  a  precious  treasure. 

There  is  not  much  chance  nowadays  of 
finding  real  antiquities  in  any  such  way. 
Those  who  make  it  their  business  to  buy 
the  real  articles  have  ransacked  Europe 
from  end  to  end,  and  it  is  but  ill  gleaning 
after  such  hands.  Only  the  expert  can  tell 
the  real  from  the  false,  and  the  average 
tourist,  however  clever  he  may  think  him- 
self, is  but  as  a  sheep  before  his  shearers 
in  such  a  matter  as  this.  The  professional 
antiquity  hunter  has  always  been  before  him 
and  has  taken  away  whatever  is  worth  the 
cartage,  but  so  long  as  the  demand  exists 
the  supply  is  not  likely  to  fall  short.  It  is 
the  same  way  on  the  great  European  battle- 
fields— Waterloo  for  example.  Fabulous 
prices  are  paid  for  relics  that  are  supposed 
to  have  been  found  on  the  field, — bullets,  bits 
of  harness,  scraps  of  metal  from  uniforms, 
and  the  like.  Some  of  these  may  be  genuine 
but  the  battle  was  fought  a  long  time  ago 
and  the  relic  merchant  has  been  doing  a 
brisk  trade  ever  since.  Obviously  it  is  so 
much  easier  to  make  these  things  than  to 
find  them  that  the  credulity-  of  tourists  is 
hard  to  explain  except  upon  the  very  plaus- 
ible theory  that  we  love  to  be  humbugged 
and  that  the  prospect  of  a  bargain  shuts 
the  eyes  of  common  sense.  It  is  said  that 
American  tourists  pay  an  annual  sum  of 
$2,000,000  for  so-called  curiosities,  for  an- 
tiques, bits  of  chipped  pottery — indeed  for 
anything  that  is  offered  to  them  and  that 
has  a  correct  and  plausible  label  attached. 

Tips  of  course  run  away  with  enormous 
sums  of  money  and  the  virtues  of  the  Euro- 
pean waiter  and  hotel  servant — if  they  ever 
had  any — deteriorate  accordingly.  It  is  easy 
to  complain  of  the  extortionate  demands 
of  these  people,  but  it  is  our  own  kith  and 
kin  that  have  taught  them  the  insolences  of 
greed.  To  give  tips  is  now  the  only  way 
to  travel  without  friction  and  it  is  useless 
to  preach  the  gospel  of  self-denial  to  those 
to  whom  ease  is  the  essence  of  life.  Europe 
will  continue  to  take  her  toll  from  wealthy 


America  until  some  further  incentive  than 
patriotism  is  offered  to  persuade  the  tourist 
to  stream  into  home  channels. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Mine.  Emma  Calve,  as  proprietress  of 
the  Chateau  de  Cacriers,  in  the  departnuiu 
of  Aveyron,  France,  has  received  a  gold 
medal  at  the  Rodez  agricultural  show  for 
model   farming. 

A  professor  at  the  University  of  Bern, 
Switzerland,  is  Mile.  Gertrude  Woker. 
She  is  twenty-six,  and  passed  all  her  ex- 
aminations some  time  ago  with  great  dis- 
tinction. She  lectures  on  physics  and 
chemistry. 

Prince  Edward,  eldest  son  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  has  developed  quite  an  amount 
of  ability  as  a  singer.  It  is  said  that  he 
has  a  singing  voice  far  above  the  average 
and  has  been  selected  as  a  member  of  the 
choir  of  the  Royal  Naval  College,  where 
he  is  attending  school. 

Prince  William  of  Sweden,  who  will  visit 
America  shortly,  although  he  speaks  ex- 
cellent English  is  anxious  to  get  the  right 
American  accent  and  to  be  conversant  with 
American  expressions.  He  has  secured  the 
services  of  M.  Michias,  a  well-known 
teacher  of  languages  in  Copenhagen,  to  in- 
struct him. 

Lord  Rosebery,  formerly  British  prime 
minister,  is  an  authority  on  gardening, 
though  most  people  know  him  only  as  a 
statesman  and  author.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  has  every  reason  to  be  gardener 
and  farmer  both,  as  he  owns  26,000  acres 
of  land  in  Scotland  and  some  8000  in  Eng- 
land, and  has  also  a  villa,  literally  em- 
bowered in  flowers  and  flowering  shrubs, 
overlooking  the  Bay  of  Naples. 

Phcebe  W.  Couzins,  the  first  female 
United  States  marshal  in  this  country,  for 
many  years  an  ardent  advocate  of  equal 
rights  for  women,  and  a  prominent  figure 
at  every  woman's  rights  convention  in  the 
early  days  of  the  movement,  declared  in 
a  recent  address  at  St.  Louis  that  they 
have  been  pushing  their  work  ahead  of  its 
time.  She  said  the  country'  is  not  yet 
read}r  for  woman  suffrage,  and  it  will  not 
be  for  some  time  to  come. 

Machaquito,  the  crack  bull-fighter  of 
Spain,  makes  $100,000  a  year  at  his  calling, 
and  perhaps  is  the  only  matador  alive  who 
is  by  birth  a  gentleman.  He  was  married 
the  other  day.  To  signalize  the  occasion 
he  gave  $10,000  to  the  poor  of  Cartagena 
and  founded  two  asylums  for  the  aged 
poor.  The  wedding  presents,  many  of 
which  bore  cards  from  Spain's  oldest  and 
noblest  families,  filled  three  large  rooms. 
By  way  of  contrast  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  premier  of  Spain  receives  an  an- 
nual salary  of  $4000. 

Evidently  a  first-class  baseball  player 
was  lost  to  fame  when  Justice  Harlan  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  took  to 
mere  law  instead  of  sport.  At  a  shadbake 
given  by  the  Washington  Bar  Association 
at  Marshall  Hall,  Maryland,  recently,  the 
justice,  although  seventy-four  years  old, 
took  active  part  in  a  baseball  contest  and 
won  it  for  his  team.  The  score  wfas  a  tie, 
and  the  umpire  had  called  two  strikes  and 
three  balls,  when  Justice  Harlan  struck 
the  ball  to  deep  centre,  and  before  it  could 
be  recovered  made  a  home  run. 

The  new  Chinese  minister,  Liang  Tung 
Yen,  who  is  to  succeed  Sir  Chentung 
Liang-Cheng  at  Washington,  will  be  en- 
titled to  full  membership  in  the  "tennis 
cabinet,"  unless  he  has  forgotten  his  ath- 
letic days  at  Yale.  His  fellow-students  at 
Yale  used  to  call  him  "Ting."  In  his  time 
at  Yale  he  was  one  of  the  most  assiduous 
tennis  players  there,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
champions.  Like  his  predecessor,  who  won 
a  great  renown  at  Amherst  as  a  baseball 
pla3rer,  "Ting"  was  also  an  expert  in  that 
game  while  a  student  in  this  country- 
Lord  Archibald  Campbell's  withdrawal 
from  the  management  of  Coutts's  Bank  in 
London,  which  he  has  held  for  nearly 
forty  years,  is  said  to  be  due  to  his  dis- 
approval of  certain  innovations  introduced 
by  Francis  Burdett-Couits,  who  on  the 
death  of  the  late  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts, 
inherited  her  controlling  interest  in  this 
world-famed  financial  institution,  which 
has  had  the  private  accounts  of  the  kings 
and  queens  of  England  and  of  the  mem- 
bers of  their  family  since  the  reign  of 
George  II,  as  well  as  those  of  Napoleon 
III,  of  the  princes  and  princesses  of  the 
house  of  Orleans,  and  of  many  other  for- 
eign royalties. 
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BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


Swinburne  shows  himself  to  be  a  true 
philosopher  by  resolutely  defying  the  al- 
manac and  refusing  to  grow  old.  How, 
indeed,  could  Anno  Domini  have  any  per- 
sonal significance  to  "the  poet  of  everlast- 
ing youth?"  Admitting  the  soft  and  sil- 
very impeachment  of  seventy  years,  he 
will  in  no  wise  submit  to  the  tyranny  of 
mere  time  or  allow  to  it  part  or  lot  in  the 
government  of  his  life.  It  is  said  from 
London  that  he  has  neither  ache  nor  pain, 
and  that  all  his  physical  forces  are  those 
of  youth.  He  is  ready  at  a  minute's  no- 
tice to  walk  or  to  swim,  while  his  mind 
has  all  of  its  old-time  fascination  without 
a  suggestion  of  the  ossification  which  the 
body  rarely  initiates,  but  is  so  quick  to 
imitate  and  confirm.  After  all,  old  age  is 
kept  at  arm's  length  by  our  enthusiasms, 
and  those  who  attach  themselves  to  the 
restless  wheels  of  the  world  and  refuse  to 
let  go,  those  who  cultivate  passionate  sym- 
pathies with  the  life  of  the  world,  are  sus- 
tained and  invigorated  by  it,  and  do  not 
die  nor  grow  old.  They  have  found  the 
stone  of  the  philosophers,  and  the  elixir 
of  life,  and  theirs  is  the  "deathless   face." 

Swinburne  is  now  at  work  upon  his  new 
tragedy  of  "Caesar  Borgia,"  and  those  who 
are  privileged  to  look  over  the  poet's 
shoulder  say  that  the  last  is  the  best. 


The  Life  of  Goethe,  by  Albert  Bielchowsky ; 
Volume  II.  Published  by  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  New  York. 

The  second  volume  confirms  the  impres- 
sion produced  by  the  first,  that  we  have 
here  a  biography  worthy  to  rank  with  the 
highest  production  of  its  kind.  The  second 
volume  covers  the  most  important  period 
of  Goethe's  life,  including  that  of  his  great- 
est literary  activity.  Certainly  nothing  that 
has  been  yet  produced  gives  so  large  a  con- 
ception of  the  poet,  the  statesman,  and  the 
man.  We  are  lost  in  admiration  of  a  great- 
ness which  seems  even  more  brilliant  to 
our  sight  by  human  weakness  and  the 
power  to  repent  and  atone. 

Goethe's  digressions  from  what  we  call 
virtue  were,  of  course,  many  and  grave. 
Even  in  old  age  the  battle  of  self-repres- 
sion must  still  be  waged  unrelentingly. 
Goethe  was  morally  great,  not  because  he 
conquered  himself,  but  because  he  cease- 
lessly tried,  because  he  recognized  that  the 
gates  of  life  open  only  to  him  who  can 
"learn  to  forego,"  as  the  gates  of  death 
open  all  too  readily  to  him  who  rushes 
madly  after  desire.  Nowhere  has  the  au- 
thor dealt  more  worthily  and  sympatheti- 
cally with  his  subject  than  in  describing 
Goethe's  self-castigations  and  the  noble  use 
that  he  made  of  his  genius  in  warning  the 
world  against  the  dangers  that  had  been 
the  most  damaging  to  himself. 


A  Sealed  Book,  by  Alice  Livingstone.    Pub- 
lished   by    R.    F.    Fenno    &    Co.,    i^ew 
York;  $1.50. 
This  is  a  book  to  be  read  by  those  who 
like  an  abundance  of  strong  dramatic  situ- 
ations and  a  riot  of  crime  and  cruelty.    Of 
course,  nothing  like  it  ever  occurred  upon 
earth,  or  ever  will,  but  the  writing  is  un- 
deniably strong  and  the  interest  well  sus- 
tained all  the  way  through. 


Standards  of  Public  Morality,  by  Arthur 
Twining  Hadley,  president  of  Yale 
University.  Published  by  the  Macmil- 
lan  Company ;  $1.00. 
By  the  publication  of  such  lectures  as 
these  President  Hadley  is  doing  a  public 
educational  work  of  some  value.  There 
are  five  of  these  lectures  in  the  present 
volume,  and  they  deal  with  the  ethics  of 
trade  and  of  corporate  management,  our 
political  machinery,  the  duties  of  the  citi- 
zen, and  the  formation  of  public  opinion. 
They  contain  no  new  theories  nor  startling 
excursions,  but  by  their  graceful  and  per- 
suasive manner,  by  their  knowledge  of 
facts,  and  by  their  toleration,  they  consti- 
tute a  strong  appeal  to  the  masses  of  men 
who  have  minds  but  who  never  think,  and 
to  whom  it  rarely  occurs  to  challenge  the 
credentials  of  the  existing  order. 

The  lecture  on  Public  Opinion  is  perhaps 
the  most  illuminating,  a  lecture  that  it 
would  be  well  for  all  reformers  to  read. 
It  shows  us  how  the  great  axioms  and  safe- 
guards of  liberty  must  become  inevitably 
the  very  engines  of  tyranny  unless  they 
are  supplemented  and  modified  by  a  pub- 
lic opinion  which,  in  its  creation  and  di- 
rection ought  to   be   the   chief  concern  of 


leaders  and  teachers.  Liberty,  democracy, 
and  a  constitution  are  public  servants  only 
when  they  are  regarded  as  a  means.  They 
are  public  enemies  when  they  become  an 
end  in  themselves. 


Bird  Notes  Afield,  by  Charles  Keeler.  Pub- 
lisher by  Paul  Elder  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco; $2.00. 
The  author,  in  his  preface,  avows  a  mod- 
est object  for  a  fascinating  book.  He  says 
he  will  be  satisfied  if  he  can  persuade  some 
of  his  readers  to  look  at  nature  with  a 
more  friendly  and  inquiring  eye.  He  has 
certainly  worked  intelligently  to  this  end. 
Almost  wherever  the  book  may  be  opened 
there  we  shall  find  some  reminder  of  the 
marvels  of  bird  life  that  pass  all  too  often 
uncomprehended  before  our  eyes.  To  most 
of  us  this  is  a  realm  unknown,  and  there 
could  be  no  more  efficient  guide  than  Mr. 
Keeler.  No  one  knows  better  than  he  does 
the  extraordinary  variety  of  California's 
feathered  world,  and  certainly  no  one  has 
explored  their  secrets  with  greater  sym- 
pathy and  success,  or  has  told  their  story 
more  brightly  and  entertainingly.  Scientific 
and  technical  details  are  reduced  to  a  nec- 
essary minimum,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  veriest  tyro  from  taking  this 
book  down  to  the  beach  or  on  to  the  hills 
and  forthwith  getting  acquainted  with  the 
birds  of  California.  The  illustrations  are 
particularly  good,  and  a  valuable  appendix 
gives  a  descriptive  list  of  the  birds  of  all 
species  normally  to  be  found  within  our 
limits. 


The  Story  of  a  Pathfinder,  by  P.  Deming. 

Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 

Boston  and  New  York;  $1.25. 

Preceding  a  few  admirably  told  stories, 

we   have    here    the    modest   record   of   the 

pioneer    court    stenographer    of    America. 

By  his  ability  and  persistence  Mr.  Deming 

introduced  a  reform  of  incalculable  benefit 

to  court  procedure  and  there  are  few  things 

of  its  kind   so   interesting  as   the   way   in 

which  he  did  it. 


Plato's  Apology  and  Crito,  edited  by  Isaac 
Flagg,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California. 
Published  by  the  American  Book  Co., 
New    York,    Cincinnati,    and    Chicago ; 
$1.40. 
This    book    belongs    to    the    college    and 
school   series.     The   text   is   carefully   ren- 
dered   with    explanatory    notes,    a    supple- 
mentary index,  and  an  introduction  of  un- 
usual value. 


Wuthering  Heights,  by  Emily  Bronte.   Pub- 
lished  in   the   Large    Print   Library   by 
Doubleday,    Page   &    Co.,    New    York ; 
90  cents. 
This    is    the    latest   addition    to    a    series 
distinguished  by  its  large-faced  type,  high- 
grade   paper,    and    solid   buckram    binding. 
The  series  adds  a  new  delight  to  the  even- 
ing at  home  by  the  fireside. 


SOUPS 
Stews  and  Hashes 

are  given  just  that  "finishing  touch"  which 
makes   a   dish   perfect,   by   using 

Lea  &  Perrins' 
Sauce 

THE   ORIGINAL   WORCESTERSHIRE 

It  is  a  delicate  seasoning  for  all  kinds  of  Fish, 
Meats,  Game,  Salads,  Cheese  and  Chafing 
Dish  Cooking.  It  gives  appetizing  relish  to 
an  otherwise  insipid  dish.  For  over  Seventy 
Years  it  has  been  the  favorite  sauce. 

See  that  Lea  &  Perrins'  signature  is  on  wrapper  and  label 
Beware  of  inferior  sances  put  up  in  similar  bottles 

John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agents,  New  York 


Tim* 


PATENTED 


Unbreakable  Eyeglass 

Guaranteed 
The  Ocularium 


J  30  9  VAN  NESS  AVE. 
Bet  BUSH  and  SUTTER  STS, 


P.  Centemeri  &  Co. 
Kid  Gloves 

New  Location 

1551  Van  Ness  Avenue 

Between  Pine  and  California 

San  Francisco 


The  Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

(Organized  1868) 


Assets, 

Paid  Policyholders, 

Insurance  in  Force, 


$  12,000,000 

20,000,000 

100,000,000 


Insures  in  ONE  POLICY  against  DEATH,  ACCIDENT,  DISEASE 


KILGARIF  &  BEAVER,  (inc.) 

General  Agents 


903  EDDY  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 


The  Sinner,  by  Antonio  Fogazzaro.  Pub- 
lished by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York. 
Previous  works  by  this  author,  notably 
"The  Patriot,"  have  been  received  indul- 
gently in  America,  although  the  bent  of 
Fogazzaro's  romancing  is  by  no  means  in 
accord  with  the  popular  taste  of  the  mo- 
ment. "The  Sinner"  is  actually  a  sequel 
to  "The  Patriot."  Piero,  the  son  of  Franco 
and  Luisa,  is  the  hero,  and  we  are  treated 
to  a  soul  analysis  of  the  son  as  we  were 
of  the  parents.  Piero's  wife  is  insane,  and 
under  this  tragedy  an  illicit  consolation  is 
offered  by  his  contact  with  Jeanne  Das- 
salle,  herself  the  victim  of  a  brutal  husband, 
to  whom  she  is  still  tied.  The  American 
mind  would  handle  this  situation  with  a  di- 
rectness that  would,  exteriorly  at  .east,  be 
a  solution,  and  so  it  is  with  something  of 
an  admiring  wonder  that  we  watch  the 
soul  strugglings  and  the  introspections  of 
a  man  and  a  woman  who  have  made  the 
greatest  of  all  mistakes  and  who  stand  be- 
wildered by  over-trained  conscience.  The 
kind  of  heredity  that  is  here  dealt  with  was 
once  a  kind  of  scientific  axiom.  It  may  be 
so  still,  in  some  quarters,  but  the  literary 
plan  of  "writing  up"  three  or  four  gene- 
rations in  order  to  exploit  a  theory  of  this 
kind  is  not  a  convincing  one.  Those  who 
read  understanding^'  and  with  the  yard- 
stick of  experience,  will  question  seriously 
whether  Franco  and  Luisa  would  have 
been  likely  to  have  such  a  son  as  Piero. 


The   Diary   of  Delia,  by   Onoto    Watanna. 

Published  by  Doubl'edav,   Page  &  Co., 

New  York;  $1.25. 
This  book  has  nothing  to  do  with  Japan, 
in  spite  of  its  author's  name.  It  is  the 
diary  of  an  Irish  cook  as  she  may  be  found 
in  the  East,  rich  in  humorous  dialogue, 
and,  still  more  important,  representing  an 
institution  full  of  heart-breaking  perplexi- 
ties to  the  housekeeper.  The  diary  of 
Delia  contains  a  love  story,  and  a  good  one, 
but  it  also  contains  the  servant's  answer 
to  the  great  American  servant  question. 


New  Publications. 

"The  Changed  Cross,  and  Other  Relig- 
ious Poems,"  compiled  by  Anson  D.  F. 
Randolph.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York. 

"Carpenter's  Industrial  Reader — Foods," 
by  Frank  G.  Carpenter.  Published  by  the 
American  Book  Company,  New  York,  Cin- 
cinnati,  and   Chicago ;   60  cents. 

"A  Night  in  Avignon,"  by  Cale  Young 
Rice.  Published  by  McClure,  Phillips  & 
Co.,  New  York ;  50  cents. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

The  novelist,  Maarten  Maartens,  has  re- 
turned to  his  native  land  with  pleasant  and 
hopeful  opinions  of  literary  America.  He 
thinks  that  Philadelphia  stands  high  upon- 
the  literary  ladder,  but  as  for  New  York, 
he  says  that  the  authors  of  the  metropolis 
are  aliens  there — "they  come  from  other 
places." 

Rider  Haggard  is  a  very  rapid  worker. 
"She,"  for  instance,  was  written  in  six 
weeks.  He  is  also  exceedingly  thorough 
in  his  preparations  for  writing  a  book.  He 
makes  a  habit  of  spending  months  among 
the  scenes  in  which  his  plot  is  to  be  laid. 
But  having  obtained  the  material,  he  writes 
at  fever  heat,  not  sketching  out  the  plot 
beforehand,  but  writing  a  chapter  as  it 
comes  to  him,  and  letting  the  plot  develop 
itself  as  he  goes  along. 

No  legal  battle  in  the  United  States  has 
equaled  the  famous  Dred  Scott  case  in 
point  of  historic  interest,  j'et  its  origin  has 
remained  largely  a  mystery  for  half  a  cen- 
tury. Frederick  Trevor  Hill  has  made  a 
minute  study  of  the  case — who  the  plaintiff 
and  defendant  really  were,  what  the  forces 
behind  them  were ;  and  a  complete  and 
dramatic  story  of  this  litigation  is  told  for 
the  first  time  in  Mr.  Hill's  article  in  Har- 
per's Magazine  for  July. 

During  his  recent  entertainment  by  roy- 
alty Mark  Twain  assured  King  Edward 
VII  that  he  approved  Windsor  Castle  with 
its  grounds  and  would  like  to  buy  it.  "The 
king  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion," 
says  the  press  report.  Thus  did  Mark 
Twain  igain  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
Artemus  Ward.  When  Artemus  was  in 
London,    writing    articles    for    Punch,    he 

VJter1  the  British  Museum,  and  he  punched 
.,  ills  with  his  umbrella  to  see  if  the 
i,r  was  all  right.  "A  man  with  a 
■  and  on  his  hat  said,  in  a  harsh  voice, 


that  I  must  stop  pokin'  the  walls.  I  told 
him  I  would  do  so  by  all  means.  'You 
see,'  I  said,  taking  hold  of  the  tassel  which 
waved  from  the  man's  belt,  and  drawing 
him  closer  to  me  in  a  confidential  way, 
'you  see,  Fm  lookin'  round  this  mooseum 
and  if  I  like  it  I  shall  buy  it.'  " 

"The  Crime  of  Uneducated  Eating"  is 
the  somewhat  unusual  title  of  an  article  by 
Charles  H.  Cochrane  to  appear  in  the 
August  Metropolitan  Magazine. 

A  London  newspaper  man,  who  had  been  i 
staying   at    Stratford-on-Avon,    is    reported  1 
to     have     asked    his     landlady    one     day: 
■Who  is  this  Shakespeare  I  hear  so  much  ; 
about    down   here?     Was   he  a   very   great 
man?"    To  this  jocular  question  the  land- 
lady   made    serious    reply :     "Lor",    sir,    'e 
worn't  thought  nothing  of  a  few  years  ago. 
It's  the  Americans  as   'as   made   'im   what 
'e  'is." 

Seumas  MacManus's  American  friends 
are  in  receipt  of  postal  cards  from  him 
which  bear  a  picture  of  the  little  village  of 
Montcharles,  in  Donegal,  Ireland,  and  the 
hill  behind  it  on  which  stands  the  cottage 
where  the  Irish  writer  is  spending  the 
summer.  Montcharles  is  situated  near  the  i 
shores  of  Donegal  Bay,  on  the  north  side, 
and  is  typical  Irish.  The  name  of  his  i 
cottage  is  Dun  Ethna. 

"The  Happy  Heart  Family,"  by  Virginia  j 
Gerson,  is  a  children's  book  that  started  in 
with  chilly  weather.  But  now  that  its  suc- 
cess has  come,  its  publishers  are  no  longer 
embarrassed  to  tell  a  little  story  about  it 
— that  their  first  check  for  royalties  was  so 
small  that  they  were  ashamed  to  send  it. 
and  that  when  they  did  Miss  Gerson  re- 
plied: "If  this  be  royalty,  give  me  a  re- 
public !" 

Wallace  Irwin's  new  series  of  poems. 
"The  Love  Sonnets  of  a  Car  Conductor," 
which  were  written  as  a  sequel  to  his 
"Love  Sonnets  of  a  Hoodlum,"  have  been 
secured  by  Success  Magazine.  Their  pub- 
lication will  begin  in  the  September  number 
of  that  periodical. 

Brooklyn  is  making  strenuous  efforts  to 
establish  a  literary  reputation,  and  to  this  I 
end  offers  a  list  of  authors  who  "have  in 
one  way  or  another  been  associated  with  ; 
the  recollections  of  the  community."  The 
list  includes  the  names  of  Richard  Henry 
Stoddard,  John  G.  Saxe,  Walt  Whitman, 
Mrs.  Emma  L.  Embury,  Judge  Albion  W. 
Tourgee,  Ruth  Ogden,  Edward  L.  Xadal. 
Stillman  L.  Conant,  Theodore  Tilton.  Ma- 
rion Harland,  Laura  C.  Holliway,  Laura 
Jean  Libbey,  and  Stanley  Huntley. 

An  automobile,  an  irresistible  girl,  one 
or  more  masculine  adorers  of  the  girl,  a 
scene  almost  anywhere  in  Europe — such  ' 
are  the  elements  that  go  to  make  up  the 
type  of  novel  that  the  English  writer,  C.  [ 
N.  Williamson,  and  his  clever  American 
wife  have  made  so  distinctively  their  own 
that  they  might  almost  obtain  a  patent  upon 
it.  "He  Who  Stole  and  Rode  Away." 
their  latest  story  and  one  of  their  best, 
appears  complete  in  the  July  issue  of  Lip- 
pincott's  Magazine. 


Sight  is  priceless.  Consult 
us  at  the  first  sign  of  failing 
vision. 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser 

1757  Fillmore  St.  Opticians. 


JUST  A  BOOK  STORE 

Robertson's 

1539  Van  Ness  Ave. 

Near  Pine 

"Next  u  ihi  Wklti  Btuu" 

To  Lease 

For  one  year,  the  beautiful  residence  of  the 
late     John     J.     Valentine,     known     as     "Cedar 
Croft,"    at    13th    Ave.    and    roth    St.,    Oakland. 
Modern    house    of    22    rooms.      Grounds    rsox 
350  feet.     Barn.     Rental  $125  per  month.     Ad- 
dress UNION  TRUST  CO.   OF  SAN   FRAN- 
CISCO,   TRUSTEE. 

Orph 


El  LIS    STREET, 


eum 

NEAR    FILLMORE 

Absolutely   Class  A  Theatre    Ruilding 

Week  beginning  this  Sunday  Matinee  July  14 

Matinee  every  day 

The  Pride  of  Vaudeville 

Benjamin  Chapin  as  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the 
powerful  one  act  play  "In  the  White  House"; 
YYillard  Simms  &  Co.  in  the  diverting  comedietta 
"In  FHnder's  Furnished  Flat";  Muller.  Chunn  & 
Muller,  Famous  Hoop  Rollers;  Jack  Wilson  Co. 
Rose  and  Jeanette;  Bert  and  Bertha  Grant;  Ber- 
nar.  King  of  Marionettes  and  last  week  and  great 
hit  of  Anita  Bartling,  the  famous  European  Jug- 
gler. 

PRICES— Evenings,  10c.  2rc.  50c  and  75c;  Box 
Seats  B-00  Matinees  (Except  Sunday?  and  Holi- 
days) 10c.  25c  and  50c.         PHONE    WEST  6000. 


New  Alcazar  S*2£ 

Cor.  Sutter  &  Steiner  Stt.         Abiolute  Clm  "A"  Building 
BELASCO  &  MAYER,  Ownen  and  Managert 

COMMENCING  MONDAY,  JULY  15th 

Eighteenth    week    of   the  New  Alcazar   Stock    Company 

preseoting  Mr.  Herbert  Kelcey  and  Miss  Effie  Shannon  in 

Clyde  Fitch's  Powerful  Society  Drama 

The 
Moth  and  the  Flame 

Prices:     Evenings,  2Jt  to  $f.OO.     Matinees,  25c  to  $Oc 


To  Follow— THE   IDLER 


Ogontz  School  for  Young  Ladies 

Twenty  minutes  from  Philadelphia,  two  hours 
from  New  York.  The  late  Mr.  Jay  Cooke's  fine 
property.  For  circulars,  address  Miss  Sylvia  J. 
Eastman,    Principal,    Ogontz    School    P.    O.,    Pa. 


Van  Ness  Theatre  *■?  IZtZl 


:nue 

and   Grove   Street 

Phone  Market  500 

Beginning  Next  MONDAY.  SECOND  and  LAST  WEEK. 

Maiinees  Wednesday  and  Saturday 

Charles  Frohman  presents 

Ethel    Barry  mo  re 

in  her  greatest  success,  the  fantastic  comedy,  by  Clyde  Fitch 

Captain    Jinks 
Sunday,  July  21,  Ezra  Kendall  in  "Swell  Elegant  Jones" 


Guaranteed  Gas  Ranges 


$13.50 


Including  connections — RELIABLE  or  JEWEL 
— Free  adjustments  and  cooking  lesson  by  our 
demonstrator  in  your  own  home — Call  at  our 
exhibition  rooms  for  Free  asbestos  Gas  Cooking 
Mat  and  Free  Gas  Cook  Book. 

"At   You/   Service" 

The  Gas  and  Electric  Appliance  Co. 

1131  Polk  Street,  Near  Sutter 

Phone  Franklin  140 


"Humptj'  Dumpty  sat  on  a  wall,"  etc., 
has  come  down  to  us  from  the  days  of 
King  John,  says  the  London  Daily  Chroni- 
cle. "The  Babes  in  the  Woods"  dates  from 
the  fifteenth  century,  being  founded  upon 
facts,  an  old  house  near  Wayland  Wood, 
Norfolk,  having  the  whole  story  in  carv- 
ings on  a  mantelpiece.  "Little  Jack  Hor- 
ner," "Little  Miss  Muffett,"  "Old  Mother 
Hubbard,"  "Mother  Goose,"  and  "Goosey, 
Goosey,  Gander"  are  each  traceable  to  the 
sixteenth  century  "Pussy  Cat,  Pussy  Cat, 
where  have  you  been  ?"  belongs  to  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  "Three  blind 
mice"  first  appeared  in  a  music  book  dated 
1609.  "A  Froggie  would  a  wooing  go"  was 
licensed  to  be  sung  as  far  back  as  1650. 
"Boys  and  Girls  come  out  to  play,"  and 
"Lucy  Locket  lost  her  pocket"  both  hail 
from  the  period  of  Charles  II.  And  last 
of  all,  "Cinderella,"  "Jack  the  Giant-Killer," 
"Blue  Beard,"  and  "Tom  Thumb"  were 
published  by  their  author,  Charles  Perrault, 
in  the  year  1697.  And  nothing  since  then 
but  "Alice  of  Wonderland"  has  reached 
the  wonderland  of  childhood — unless  "Peter 
Pan"  is  on  the  wing! 

#*>■ 

Baume  Betulae,  the  greatest  relief  for 
Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Sciatica;  50  cents 
at  druggists. 

■*•+■ 

Ladies'  New  York  Sailor  Straws 
Eugene  Korn,  926  Van  Ness.   Tel.  Franklin 
1275. 


— Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  No.  1179  ' 
Ellis  Street,  between  Gough  and  Octavia. 


The  Summer's  Best  Novels 


Mr.    Arthur  Heming'S  Strikine  New  Novel 

Spirit  Lake 

Alive  with  the  tonic  breath  of  the  northern 
forests,  and  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the 
trader  and  the  Indian  in  the  great  fur-hunting 
country  of  the  old   Bay   Company. 

Illustrated   by   the   author,   who   ranks  as  the   most  vigorous  and 
genuine     of     modern     illustrators     of    wild     life.       Cloth,     $1.50. 


Mr.  William  S.  Davis's 


A  Victor  of  Salamis 


It  is  seldom  that  the  London  critics  admit  that  an  American  may  wear  the 
mantle  of  Scott,  but  they  are  declaring  that  this  book  entitles  Mr.  Davis 
to  a  place  among  novelists  not  far  below  the  author  of  "The  Talisman," 
and  are    describing  it  as     "a  masterpiece."  Cloth.   $1.50 


Mr.  John  Oxenham's 


The  Long  Road 


"He  lias  exceeded  his  former  work  in  human  sympathy,  quiet  charm  and 
dramatic  force.  For  freshness  of  sentiment  and  vividness  of  narrative  it 
seems  to  us  unexcelled  by  any  recent  romance." — The  Outlook.  Cloth,  $1.50 


Mr.  Jack  London's 


Before  Adam 


"This  vigorous  young  writer  has  blazed  a  new  trail  through  the  forest  of 
fiction,  and  revealed  himself  as  a  man  of  genius  in  doing  it." — Richard 
Burton.  Illustrated   in   colors.  Cloth,   $1.50 
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MAUDE  ADAMS  IN  "L'AIGLON.'* 


By   Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Xo  one  ever  calls  Maude  Adams  a  great 
actress,    although,    when    she    first    played  : 
the  title-role  of  "L'Aiglon,""  she  was  placed  , 
in  competition  with  greatness.     But  in  spite  ! 
of  her  lack  and  Bernhardt's  possession  of  ! 
those   qualities    in   acting   which   make    for  \ 
greatness,     she     easily     out-distances     the  > 
French  woman  in  the  role.    In  spite  of  the 
surpassing  art   which    Bernhardt   employed 
in  this  personation  for  the  subjugation  of  j 
her    public,     in    spite    of    her    artificially 
squared    shoulders,    and    her    painstaking  1 
accustoming  of  herself  to  the  freedom  of  ] 
manly  dress  by  wearing  the  Austrian  uni-  ' 
form  several  hours  daily  during  the  months  j 
devoted  to   the  preparations   for  the  play,  \ 
she  was,  in  the  opinion  of  many  who  saw 
her  in  the  part,  always  and  only  a  woman 
— and  an  elderly  one  at  that. 

As  the  puny  eaglet,  Maude  Adams  is  by 
turns  a  boy  and  a  girl  in  boy's  dress,  but 
always  appealingly  and  picturesquely  youth- 
ful. She  looks  the  boy  wonderfully  well, 
and  has  evidently  made  a  careful  study,  not 
only  of  Xapoleonic,  but  of  manly  attitudes. 
Much  practice  in  the  role  has  cultivated  the 
contralto  notes  in  her  voice,  but  the  into- 
nations are  purely  feminine.  How  could 
it  be  otherwise?  How  could  the  actress 
who  gave  sweet  Phoebe  Throssel  such  femi- 
nine charm  make  herself  over  into  a  man, 
even  though  only  a  youth  in  years?  Yet, 
in  adherence  to  the  character  of  the  Duke 
of  Reichstadt  as  outlined  in  Rostand's  play, 
and  since  the  youth  is  physically  trail  and 
ailing,  almost  hysterically  emotional,  and 
constantly  rent  and  torn  by  contradictory' 
impulses  and  tendencies,  it  follows  that 
he  has  something  of  the  womanish  in  his 
nature.  And  he  was  mothered  by  the 
foolish,  the  trivial  Maria  Louisa. 

"'I  weep  to  see  the  thin  blue  trickle  at  my 
wrist,"  cries  this  passionately  French  son 
of  an  Austrian  mother  of  imperial  lineage 
and  of  a  Corsican  father,  whose  "mighty 
name  that  throbs  with  guns  and  bells"  is 
his  proudest  heritage.  I  think  this  mood  of 
ancestral  contradictions  is  the  one  most 
sensitively  felt  and  faithfully  indicated  in 
Miss  Adams's  presentation  of  the  role  of 
the  stripling  duke.  There  is  something 
haunting  and  pathetic  in  the  tiny  figure, 
which  seems  a  reed,  blown  hither  and 
thither  by  every  wind  of  emotion.  One 
could  foresee  this  youthful  Hamlet,  who  all 
in  black  mourns  his  noble  father,  one  who, 
if  his  proud  destiny  were  fulfilled,  would 
come  to  be  a  timid,  introspective  king,  in 
whose  vacillating  soul  a  long  line  of  an- 
cestors would  constantly  fight  their  battles 
of  conflicting  temperaments. 

Yes,  the  character  was  undoubtedly  a  boy 
at  times,  and  yet  again  a  girl,  which  tended, 
as  in  "Peter  Pan,"  to  confuse  the  image 
left  in  the  imagination.  The  young  duke 
continually  expresses  the  quivering  emotion 
of  a  woman  whose  tears  are  near  the  sur- 
face. And  again,  with  a  sudden  effort  of 
will  he  is  the  son  of  greatness,  showing 
fine  self-control,  or  a  mien  and  manner  of 
princely  courtesy. 

The  "mais"  speech,  which  Bernhardt 
used  to  utter  with  such  volcanic  energy, 
was  given  a  different  rendering  by  Miss 
Adams,  who  employed  many  varying  in- 
flections to  express  the  satire  in  which  the 
duke  voiced  his  sense  of  revolt  against 
restriction.  It  was,  by  all  odds,  the  best 
bit  of  reading  in  the  entire  characteriza- 
tion, and  evidenced  much  careful  practice. 
Xone  of  those  artificial  inflections  and  that 
baby-talk  pronunciation  which  all  too  fre- 
quently disfigure  the  speech  of  the  New 
York  pet  were  there  to  puzzle  and  grieve 
her  admirers.  Start  not,  gentle  enthusi- 
ast. If  you  stop  to  think  you  will  recall 
Miss  Adams's  occasional  lapses  of  the  kind, 
when  she  gives  the  impression  of  trying 
to  speak  with  an  accent  and  says,  for  in- 
stance, "goons"  for  guns,  and  "Frenge" 
for  French.  It  almost  seems  as  if  she  were 
trying  to  be  "cute."  She  doesn't  need  to 
try.  She  is  never  so  "cute"  as  when  she 
forgets  that  she  is  the  pet  of  New  York 
and  remains  natural  and  simple.  To  be 
natural  and  simple,  indeed,  is  her  metier. 
She  began  it  during  her  stage  career  as  a 
child,  and  never  was  there  a  dearer  and 
sweeter  little  blossom  of  unconscious 
charm  than  the  tiny  Maude  Adams,  who 
lisped  through  the  lines  of  the  baby  witness 
in  "The  Celebrated  Case." 

The  line  of  her  limitations  begins  with 
all  attempts  at  expressing  bursts  of  un- 
controlled emotion  or  moods  of  intense 
exaltation.  For  this  reason  the  mirror 
scene  in  "L'Aiglon"  almost  fell  flat.     Miss 


Adams  and  Mr.  Lawford  shrieked  in  uni- 
son in  the  key  of  X,  but  nobody  was  very 
clear  as  to  what  they  were  saying,  and  the 
most  responsive  moment  was  when  the  re- 
bellious duke  smashed  the  accusing  mirror 
to  atoms. 

The  scene  on  the  field  of  Wagram,  in 
which  the  bewildered  boy,  abandoned  to 
the  terrors  of  an  excessive  imagination, 
becomes  the  prey  of  torturing  illusions,  is 
another  reminder  that  while  Miss  Adams 
is  an  actress  of  much  persuasive  charm,  she 
can  not  soar  to  the  heights  nor  reach  the 
depths  in  her  delineation  of-  emotion.  The 
scene  had  its  effect,  but  the  exaltation  of 
anguish  in  which  the  shattered  eaglet  was 
enwrapped  scarcely  rose  to  a  higher  note 
than  the  chorus  of  suffering  which  rose 
from  the  spectres  of  the  slain  on  the  bat- 
tlefield. 

Yet  the  portrait,  as  a  whole,  is  one  of 
wistful  charm  and  pathetic  beauty;  one 
that  shows  great  fidelity  to  the  intentions 
of  Rostand,  although  baffled  by  the  fact 
that  the  actress  is  not  of  the  sex  of  the 
boy  duke  she  impersonates.  I  think  that 
Rostand,  if  he  could  perfectly  understand 
English,  would  feel  a  pang  at  seeing  his 
poetical  play  treated  so  nearly  as  prose. 
For  the  French,  who  place  the  art  of  stage 
elocution  on  such  a  high  plane,  would  ex- 
perience a  sense  of  surprise  that  one  of 
the  most  prominent  actresses  on  the 
American  stage  had  not  completely  mas- 
tered the  art  of  declaiming  poetry- 

As  for  the  others,  well,  the  luckless  Mr. 
Lawford  was  thoroughly  miscast.  As  the 
super-subtle  Metternich,  this  actor,  whose 
natural  personality  expresses  frankness  and 
good-will,  and  whose  voice,  markedly  Eng- 
lish inflections,  and  lisp  are  undisguisable, 
was  about  as  convincing  as  a  mastiff  mas- 
querading as  a  fox.  His  make-up  was  care- 
ful and  expressed  some  of  the  qualities 
missing  in  his  acting,  but  that  is  all  you 
can  say  for  him. 

The  huge  scratch  company  that  had  been 
hastily  gathered  together  were  not  up  to 
retaining  the  historical  atmosphere  of 
the  play,  and  the  long  line  of  notable  char- 
acters suffered  at  their  hands.  That,  how- 
ever, was  only  to  be  expected,  and  it  were 
ill-natured  to  criticize  any  absence  of  the 
perfection  of  ensemble  which  would  have 
undoubtedly  existed  had  Charles  Frohman 
foreseen  this  production  in  planning  Miss 
Adams's  tour  to  this  Coast  We  have  been 
extremely  lucky  to  be  granted  this  privi- 
lege of  seeing  the  piece  at  all  with  Miss 
Adams  in  the  title-role,  although  I  do  not 
doubt  that  many  found  it  wearisome  in 
length.  It  is  a  play  that  would  naturally, 
in  acting  interest,  only  attain  to  its  fullest 
stature  in  France,  where  every  famous 
name,  every  historical  event,  every  political 
allusion,  would  be  met  with  full  under- 
standing and  rapt  interest. 

Think  of  the  effect  on  a  Parisian  au- 
dience, which  could  not  fail  to  number 
among  its  medley  of  elements  some  who 
cherished  a  passionate  enthusiasm   for  the 


"haughty  shadow  cast  forever  on  the  wall 
of  history,"  when  Flambeau  drops  his 
servitor's  coat  and  appears  in  the  complete 
uniform  of  Napoleon's  grenadiers.  With 
an  American  audience,  of  course,  the  effect 
was  of  slight  moment,  and  the  long  list  of 
dukes  and  archdukes,  princes  and  prin- 
cesses, with  their  frequently  inter- 
rupted conversations  and  dimly  compre- 
hended allusions  becomes  tedious.  To 
Americans  who  are  unscholarly  in  their 
tastes  they  are  as  ghosts  and  shadows,  and 
their  lives,  and  their  bearing  on  history,  of 
the  least  significance. 

Only  one  or  two  were  lifted  out  of  their 
histrionic  insignificance,  but,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  satisfactory'  assumption  of  the 
role  of  the  Austrian  Emperor  by  Gustave 
von  Seyffertitz,  it  was  a  case  of  "the  least 
shall  be  greatest."  For  George  Osbourne 
impersonated  Flambeau,  the  veteran  grena- 
dier, with  so  much  dramatic  fire  that,  ex- 
cepting the  little  duke,  the  humble  soldier 
put  out  of  countenance  the  whole  distin- 
guished company. 


Foyer  and  Box-Office  Chat. 

Herbert  Kelcey  and  Effie  Shannon  have 
'  been  well  received  at  the  New  Alcazar 
Theatre,  the  first  offering  of  their  engage- 
ment, "Her  Lord  and  Master,"  meeting 
with  instant  success.  For  their  second 
week,  beginning  next  Monday  night,  Clyde 
Fitch's  play,  "The  Moth  and  the  Flame," 
the  sensation  of  a  past  season  in  Xew  York, 
will  be  given.  It  has  a  number  of  telling 
situations,  and  both  Mr.  Kelcey  and  Miss 
Shannon  have  roles  of  strength,  while  the 
other  members  of  the  company  will  be 
more  than  space-fillers.  The  most  strik- 
ing scene  of  the  play,  the  interrupted  mar- 
riage ceremony,  was  originally  the  idea  of 
a  one-act  piece,  and  its  appeal  was  so 
effective  that  the  drama  was  developed 
from  that  beginning,  and  the  work  has 
justified  the  plan  and  the  author. 


ability  and  discrimination,  has  won  the  re- 
gard of  Eastern  critics  with  an  impersona- 
tion of  President  Lincoln  in  a  one-act  play 
called  "In  the  White  House,"  and  this  offer- 
ing will  be  the  prominent  feature  of  next 
week's  bill  at  the  Orpheum.  The  character 
and  the  little  play  are  remarkable  in  several 
particulars,  and  they  have  pleased  all  who 
have  seen  them.  Willard  Simms,  who  i-. 
remembered  as  a  recent  favorite  comedian 
of  the  Tivoli  Opera  House  company,  will 
appear  with  Edith  Conrad  in  a  sketch  en- 
titled "In  Flinders's  Furnished  Flat." 
Muller,  Chunn,  and  Muller,  phenomenal 
hoop-rollers,  are  a  striking  attraction.  It 
will  be  the  last  week  of  the  Jack  Wilson 
company;  Rose  and  Jeannette,  the  dancers; 
Bert  and  Bertha  Grant;  Bernar  and  his 
marionettes,  and  Anita  Bartling,  the  girl 
juggler. 


The  Novelty  Theatre  will  reopen  July 
22  for  a  season  of  melodrama  at  popular 
prices. 


Cyril  Scott,  in  "The  Prince  Chap,"  will 
be  at  the  Van  Xess  Theatre  soon.  The 
play  has  been  styled  a  charming  comedy 
wherever  it  has  been  seen. 


There  will  be  no  Sunday  performances 
during  Ethel  Barrymore's  engagement  at 
the  Van  Ness  Theatre. 


Following  "The  Moth  and  the  Flame" 
at  the  Xew  Alcazar  Theatre  will  be  "The 
Idlers." 


As  was  to  be  expected.  Ethel  Barrymore 
has  made  something  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary" successful  appearance  at  the  Van 
Xess  Theatre,  and  it  may  be  said  truthfully 
that  her  talent  is  to  be  credited  even  more 
than  the  play  in  which  she  appears.  It  was 
in  Clyde  Fitch's  "Captain  Jinks,"  an  erratic 
comedy,  that  the  young  lady  first  appeared 
as  a  star,  as  the  critics  are  always  pointing 
out,  but  there  was  no  strange  and  sudden 
unfolding  of  genius  in  her  assumption  of 
its  leading  role.  Miss  Barrymore  possesses 
much  more  than  her  inherited  tendency 
and  aptitude  toward  stage  work.  She  has 
a  talent  all  her  own  that  is  being  well 
rounded  out  03-  careful  study  and  is  always 
accompanied  by  the  force  of  personal  char- 
acter. Her  engagement,  which  continues 
through  the  coming  week,  is  assured  as 
one  of  the  notable  successes  of  a  season 
which  already  had  been  set  down  as  re- 
markable for  brilliant  achievements. 


Benjamin    Chapin,    a    character   actor    of 


With  a  Clyde  Fitch  play  on  at  the  Van 
Xess  Theatre  for  a  two  weeks'  run.  and 
another  about  to  be  put  on  at  the  Xew 
Alcazar,  there  would  seem  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  San  Francisco  thea- 
tre-goers to  discover  the  secrets  of  the 
dramatist's  success.  In  fifteen  years  Mr. 
Fitch  has  gained  a  prominent  position 
among  American  playwrights,  and  not 
many  have  exceeded  his  record  for  output 
and  for  successful  work. 

ChasJLPIumMi). 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


There  are  probably  very'  few  people  who 
visit  Washington  for  the  first  time  without 
seeing  something  of  the  White  House.  1  he 
true  American  does  so,  of  course,  with 
something  of  a  sense  of  proprietorship  as 
the  representative  of  a  sovereign  people, 
and  to  whom  there  can  be  no  forbidden 
territory.  But  there  is  a  part  of  the  White 
House  that  is  never  by  any  chance  shown 
to  any  one  except  to  those  who  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  guests,  not  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  but  of  the 
Roosevelt  family.  There  is  an  impassable 
barrier  between  the  lower  floor  and  the 
rooms  above.  However  much  the  sov- 
ereign people  may  roam  through  the  lower 
rooms,  however  justly  they  may  claim  that 
the  grounds  are  their  own,  when  they  go 
up  one  flight  they  find — in  the  words  of 
the  Washington  Post— that  just  as  an  Eng- 
lishman's home  is  his  castle,  so  are  the 
upper  floors  inviolate  and  strictly  the  pri- 
vate residence  of  an  American  gentleman 
and  his  family. 

To  a  great  many  it  may  be  a  surprise  to 
learn  that  successive  presidents — or  rather 
the  wives  of  successive  presidents — have 
complained  bitterly  that  the  domestic  ar- 
rangements of  the  White  House  were 
wholly  inadequate  for  private  hospitality 
or  even  for  comfort.  Mrs.  Cleveland  was  the 
first  to  make  her  feelings  heard  on  a  sub- 
ject close  to  her  heart.  She  was  young  and 
she  had  a  large  circle  of  girl  friends  to 
whom  a  private  visit  to  the  White  House 
would  be  a  red-letter  event.  Mrs.  Cleve- 
land anticipated  a  succession  of  such  visits 
that  would  be  all  the  more  delightful  be- 
cause of  their  informality  and  that  would 
give  special  delight  to  the  favored  ones. 
But  she  was  grievously  disappointed.  The 
White  House  had  not  been  constructed 
with  any  view  to  young  brides  or  their  am- 
bitions, and  Mrs.  Cleveland  found  to  her 
dismay  that  three  or  four  guests  were  a 
houseful  and  that  her  hospitality  must  be 
extended  by  small  instalments. 

Mrs.  Harrison  was  just  as  discontented 
when  she  found  that  as  the  wife  of  the 
President  she  was  expected  to  leave  a  pri- 
vate house,  containing  twelve  bedrooms, 
and  put  up  with  the  official  allowance  of 
five,  a  niggardly  arrangement  that  com- 
pelled her  to  curtail  the  hospitalities 
which  she  had  been  used  to  offer. 

But  the  domestic  reform  of  the  White 
House  followed  fast  upon  the  advent  of 
the  Roosevelt  regime.  The  President's 
family  is  not  a  small  one.  Before  Mrs. 
Longworth  was  married  there  were  four 
boys  and  two  girls,  and  Mrs.  Longworth's 
sister  is  now  a  young  woman,  or  very 
nearly  so.  It  was  obvious  that  more  room 
must  be  provided  or  private  hospitality 
must  cease  altogether.  It  was  easily  done 
by  annexing  some  of  the  accommodation 
hitherto  devoted  to  public  business,  if  in- 
deed the  business  of  an  endless  procession 
of  needy  office  hunters  can  be  properly  so 
designated.  The  line  was  drawn  between 
the  first  and  second  floors.  The  servants 
were  transferred  entirely  from  the  base- 
ment to  the  great  attic,  which  occupies  the 
whole  area  of  the  White  House  imme- 
diately below  the  roof,  and  which  had  until 
then  been  used  as  a  storeroom  for  un- 
needed  furniture  and  an  accumulation  of 
general  bric-a-brac  and  odds  and  ends. 
This  is  now  subdivided  among  the  butler, 
the  housekeeper,  the  cook,  and  the  assistant 
cook,  two  men  servants  and  half  a  dozen 
maids.  On  the  second  or  bedroom  floor 
the  President  has  a  private  office,  and  this 
is  the  old  cabinet  room  and  it  still  con- 
tains the  long  table  of  polished  mahogany 
at  which,  the  Post  reminds  us,  so  many 
distinguished  men  have  sat  through  so 
many  administrations.  Still  more  interest- 
ing, however,  is  the  desk  which  the  Presi- 
dent uses  in  this  sanctum  sanctorum.  It 
was  made  from  the  timbers  of  the  Reso- 
lute, the  old  ship  that  was  sent  to  the 
Arctic  in  a  fruitless  search  for  Sir  John 
Franklin.  It  is  of  the  knee-hole  pattern 
and  it  bears  a  silver  plate  setting  forth  its 
history  and  origin. 

Xext    to    the    President's    private    office 

is  a  large  room  that  was  used  for  business 

purposes  by  McKinley,  Benjamin  Harrison, 

and  Grover  Cleveland.     This  is  now  used 

as  a  guest  chamber,  like  all  of  the  other 

rooms  in  the  east  end  of  the  building.   Next 

to  it  comes  what  was  called  the  war  room, 

used    by    telegraph    operators    during    the 

Spanish  -var,  but  now  sacred  to  the  use  of 

nd    containing    a    bathroom    par- 

1   /rom  one  corner.     Opposite  is  an- 

■    .   chamber  and  bath,  and  directly 

-Ik-  hall  is  still  another,  and  this  is 


the  finest  of  the  lot.     It  was  formerly  used 
by  Mr.  McKinley's  secretary. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  domes- 
tic accommodation  is  much  more  ample 
than  it  used  to  be,  although  it  is  still  by 
no  means  extensive.  There  are  now  nine 
bedrooms,  with  six  baths,  by  no  means  an 
exorbitant  allowance  for  those  accustomed 
to  social  duties  or  prone  to  the  delights  of 
hospitality. 

The    disclosure    of    the    outrages    perpe- 
trated by   souvenir  hunters   upon  the  ship 
of  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi  has  loosened 
a    score    of    tongues    and    similar    stories 
come  fast  from  many  quarters.     It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  swarm  of  well-dressed 
visitors   stripped   the   duke's   private   rooms 
of  everything  that  was  portable,   including  j 
his    silver    dressing    table    equipments    and 
the  buttons  from  the  royal  vests.     If  they 
had  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  the  duke  [ 
in    bed    and    asleep    they    would    have    cut  ' 
locks    from    his    hair    and    fragments    from 
his  nightshirt,  but  they  did  at  least  secure  | 
his  toothbrush. 

Now  we  have  a  wail  of  woe  from  the 
New  York  hotels.  Some  of  them  lose  as 
much  as  $50,000  a  year  from  the  raids  of 
the  souvenir  hunter.  Silverware,  table- 
ware, bed  linen,  towels,  napkins — no  mat- 
ter what  the  article  may  be,  if  it  be  only 
portable  enough,  away  it  goes  to  be  cher- 
ished as  a  memento. 

These  thefts  are  not  the  work  of  the  im- 
pecunious, or  at  least,  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  them.  They  occur  at  the  great 
hotels,  where  the  prices  are  far  too  high 
to  tempt  any  but  the  wealthy.  A  rich 
woman  thinks  nothing  of  the  value  of  a 
demi-tasse  spoon.  To  her  it  is  simply  a 
souvenir,  and  nothing  more.  Indeed,  its 
value  is  not  great.  It  costs,  maybe.  60 
cents,  but  when  these  little  spoons  are 
taken  by  the  hundred,  together  with  tow- 
els at  $6  a  dozen  arid  napkins  at  $5  a  dozen, 
and  little  coffee  cups  at  85  cents  each,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  the  souvenir  mania  be- 
comes a  colossal  imposition  upon  the  un- 
fortunate hotel-keeper.  The  guest  who 
steals  a  spoon  does  not  desire  to  enrich 
himself  to  the  extent  of  60  cents.  -  He 
wants  a  souvenir,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  he  prefers  a  spoon  bearing  indelibly 
the  name  of  the  hotel,  but  this  is  small  con- 
solation to  the  hotel-keeper  who  has  to 
foot  a  formidable  bill  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  manager  of  a  Broadway  hotel 
says : 

"When  Allen  M.  Gunther  built  the  Jef- 
ferson Hotel,  in  Richmond,  the  furnishings 
were  as  elegant  and  complete  as  those  of 
a  fine  private  home.  The  souvenir  hunt- 
ers carried  away  more  than  200  small 
coffee  spoons  in  the  first  three  months. 
Dozens  of  candlesticks  of  a  special  design 
and  bearing  the  monogram  of  the  house, 
disappeared  in  the  same  way.  They  even 
took  the  fine  blankets  off  the  beds — 
blankets  with  'The  Jefferson'  woven  into 
them  in  colors." 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  guests  openly 
ask  for  a  souvenir,  and  are  willing  to  pay 
for  it,  but  they  are  few  and  far  between. 
At  the  Waldorf-Astoria  it  is  the  practice, 
when  guests  ask  for  a  memento,  to  offer 
them  a  demi-tasse  cup  at  a  nominal  price, 
and  where  such  a  practice  exists  the  petty 
pilfering  which  it  hardly  checks  becomes 
peculiarly  indefensible.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  triumph  of  getting  "something  for 
nothing'   adds  special  value  to  the  souvenir. 

Still  another  story  comes  from  Clare- 
mont.  When  Admiral  Dewey  returned 
from  the  Philippines  a  luncheon  was  given 
to  him  at  Claremont  and  a  special  table 
service  was  prepared  for  the  purpose.  All 
the  glassware  was  decorated  with  the  coat 
of  arms  of  New  York,  the  name  of  the  res- 
taurant, and  the  four  stars  indicative  of 
the  rank  of  admiral.  Naturally  the  sou- 
venir hunter  was  in  full  feather,  and  it  is 
said  that  for  months  afterward  the  table  I 
service  was  hawked  about  among  the  sou-  j 
venir  collectors  of  New  York. 


those  already  opened,"  and  to  "cook"  their 
accounts  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  and 
beguiling  said  husbands.  All  these  things 
are  matters  of  common  knowledge,  and 
it  is  a  consciousness  of  guilt  that  causes 
women  to  confide  in  each  other  only  so  far 
as  they  can  see. 


There  is  a  legend  in  a  certain  daily  news- 
paper office  which  is  instructive.  Arrives 
an   article   in   the   composing-room    from   a 


well-known  reviewer.  Not  a  man  there 
can  read  it.  The  "copy"  is  returned  as 
impracticable  to  the  editor.  In  a  fit  of 
impatience  he  sends  it  back  to  the  writer. 
"Unless  clearly  written  no  further  con- 
tributions can  be  received."  The  reviewer 
politely  replies :  "I  have  received  back  my 
manuscript,  with  an  undecipherable  scrawl 
attached.  May  I  request  an  explanation?" 
Editor  and  contributor  now  both  employ 
a  typewriter. 


Why    women    distrust    each    other    is    a 
matter  upon  which  mere  men  either  have 
no  opinion  at  all,  or  discreetly  hesitate  to 
pronounce  one.     Mrs.  Van  Vorst,  being  a 
a  woman,  may  be  allowed  to  say  her  piece 
upon  this  delicate  point,  and  she  does   so 
at  some  length  in   the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
She    says    that   women   do    not   trust   each 
other  because  they  are  deficient  in  a  sense 
of  honor  and  because,  in  this  respect,  they  I 
are  vividly  conscious  of  one  another's  in-  1 
firmities.    They  have  a  special  code  toward  I 
!  their  husbands,  and  certainly  there  was  no  ! 
I  need  for  Mrs.  Van  Vorst  to  point  that  out.  1 
I  They  assume  "the  right  to  search  pockets, 
I  consult   notebooks,   open   letters,   and   read  | 


DINING  ROOM 
FURNITURE 

We  are  showing  the  largest  as- 
sortment of  Dining  Room 
Furniture  in  San  Francisco  in  all 
the  newest  designs  and  finishes 
—  Mahogany,  Fumed  Oak, 
Stratford  and  Old  English. 

PRICES  AS  LOW  AS  THE  LOWEST 
"SLOANE   QUALITY"   CONSIDERED 


JOHN  F.  FORBES,  C.  A.  A. 
Certified  Accountant  and  Auditor 

601  KOHL  BLDG.    SAX   FRAl«CISCO 


Interests  of  non-residents  in  enterprises  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  examined  and  reported  upon. 


For  Sale 


Large  block  of  unimproved  lands  in  British 
Columbia,  Canada,  suitable  for  farming  and 
fruit  growing.  Well  located,  good  soil.  To  be 
sold  in  tracts  of  from  one  thousand  to  ten 
thousand  acres,  at  first  prices.  Splendid  in- 
vestment. For  full  particulars  address  Old- 
field,  Kirby  &  Gardner,  391  Main  St.,  Winni- 
peg, Canada. 
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MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 

Jobbers  and  Manufacturers 

Dry  Goods  White  Goods 

Furnishing  Goods       Notions,  etc. 

Temporarily  located  Corner  Market  and  Sutter  Streets, 

San   Francisco,  pending  completion  of  our  permanent  building  now  in 
course  of  construction,  Bush  and  Sansome  Streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

We  sell  to  Storekeepers  only.        Ask  your  dealer  for  our  Goods. 


Overalls 

Jumpers 

Blouses 

Engineers'  Coats 

Kahki  Coats  and  Pants 

Work  Shirts 

Negligee  Shirts 

Golf  Shins 

Collars 

Cuffs 

Blanket  Lined  Clothing 

Waterproof 
Sweaters 

Sweater  Coats 
Cardigan  Jackets 
Blankets 


Silkolines 

Quilts 
Comforters 

Lace  Curtains 

Prints 

Percales 

Apron  Ginghams 

Fancy  Ginghams 

Flannellettes 

Broad  Cloths 

Table  Cloths 

Napkins 

Table  Damask 

Crash 

Face  Cloths 

Towels 


Turkish  Towels 

Linens 

Persian  Lawns 

Organdies 

Men's  Handkerchiefs 

Women's  Handkerchiefs 

Piques 

Men's  Hosiery 

Men's  Underwear 

Women's  Hosiery 

Women's  Underwear 

Brown  Shirtings 

Bleached  Shirtings 

Wide  Bleached  Sheetings 

Wide  Brown  Sheetings 


Ducks 

House  Linings 

Colored  Denims 

Laces 

Embroideries 

Silk  Gloves 

Colored  Burlap 

Men's  Gloves 

Tickings 

Sheets 

Pillow  Cases 

Sateens 

Notions 

Ribbons 

Kid  Gloves 
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$30  to  Grand  Canyon  and  Return 


From  July  15th  to  August 
excursion  ticket,  San  Francisco 
for  $30.00.  Good  30 
other  Santa  Fe  local 
California.  This  is 
season  at  the  most  de- 
sort  within  easy  reach 
in  addition  to  the  mar- 
accommodations  are  excellent, 


MM 

Santa  Fe 

*  w 


31st  we  will  sell  a  special 
to  Grand  Canyon  and  back, 
days.  Same  rate  from 
points  in  Northern 
the  most  delightful 
lightful  mountain  re- 
of  San  Francisco,  and 
velous  scene,  its  hotel 
and  varied  in  price  to  suit  all. 


If  you  are  fond  of  the  forest  or  of  mountain  climbing — if  you  are  a  geologist,  a  hunter  or 
a  naturalist — or  if  you  just  love  the  sublime  in  Nature,  here  you  find  it.    write,  rhtmtorcalt 

FRED  W.  PRINCE,^^^™!^ 


July  13.  1907. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise, 

A  detective  had  been  put  on  an  anony- 
mous letter  case.  The  recipient  of  the 
letter  said  to  htm:  "The  thing  consisted 
of  but  one  short  page,  and  yet  there  were 
eleven  words  spelled  wrong."  "Then  the 
criminal."  said  the  detective,  promptly, 
"was  either  a  typewriter  or  a  sign  painter. 
Is  there  a  business  directorv  handy?"' 


One  of  the  members  of  a  traveling  man's 
association  took  his  family  out  to  a  fair, 
and,  as  they  were  spending  the  day  there, 
they  brought  along  a  well-filled  lunch 
basket.  The  crowd  became  very  dense, 
and  fearing  that  they  would  become  sep- 
arated, the  head  of  the  family  said :  "Give 
me  the  lunch  basket,  wifey;  don't  you  see 
we  are  sure  to  lose  each  other  in  this 
crowd  ?" 


In  command  of  a  certain  Western  post 
is  a  well-known  veteran  of  the  army,  soon 
to  be  retired,  who,  General  Miles  used  to 
declare,  "was  the  most  profane  officer  in 
this  or  any  other  army."  A  day  or  two 
prior  to  the  departure  of  this  officer  from 
Washington  to  take  the  post  mentioned,  a 
lady  at  a  reception  inquired  of  General 
Miles  whether  the  officer  first  referred  to 
had  duly  qualified  for  his  new  command. 
"Yes.  madam."  responded  Miles,  gravely. 
"He  swore  himself  in  yesterday." 


The  movement  to  erect  a  monument  to 
Xicholas  Flood  Davin  in  British  Columbia 
brings  to  mind  his  triumphant  rencounter 
with  Senator  McMullen  ten  years  ago  or 
so.  McMullen  was  making  a  speech,  when 
Davin  interrupted  with  an  inquiry  that  was 
quite  pertinent.  McMullen  rasped  out  with 
some  asperity:  "The  honorable  gentleman, 
as  even-body  knows,  has  rooms  to  let  in 
his  upper  story!"  Up  jumped  Davin. 
"True,"  said  he.  "I  have  rooms  to  rent, 
but  mine  differ  from  the  honorable  gentle- 
man's.    Mine  are  furnished." 

Tn  Yorkshire,  England,  an  observant 
American  learned  the  value  of  fine  dis- 
tinctions last  summer.  An  omnibus  ran 
between  two  Yorkshire  towns,  and  there 
were,  of  course,  first,  second,  and  third 
class  seats  in  it:  yet  they  were  all  quite 
alike.  The  tourist,  sitting  in  his  first-class 
place,  thought  he  had  been  done  until  a 
long,  steep  hill  appeared.  The  driver,  halt- 
ing at  the  foot  of  this  hill,  turned  his  head 
and  shouted :  "First-class  passengers,  keep 
their  seats.  Second-class,  please  dismount 
and  walk.     Third-class,  get  out  and  push." 


Moses  Williams,  an  Indian,  who  lives 
in  Horton.  Kansas,  lost  his  railroad  ticket 
at  the  Union  depot  in  Kansas  City  not  long 
ago.  He  told  Lee  Mitchell,  the  depot 
master,  that  his  ticket  had  been  stolen,  and 
that  two  of  his  companions,  also  Indians, 
were  missing.  "Go  through  your  pockets," 
suggested  Mitchell,  "perhaps  you  have 
overlooked  it."  The  Indian  searched  his 
pockets,  but  all  he  could  find  was  a  half- 
pint  bottle  of  whisky-.  He  had  no  money. 
"I  guess  your  Indian  friends  stole  your 
ticket,"  said  Mitchell.  "Huh!  White  man 
got  it."  replied  the  Indian:  "Indian  steal 
whisky-  first." 


The  conductor  was  inclined  to  seek  for 
sympathy.  "Do  you  see  that  woman  on 
the  left  hand  side  of  the  car,  up  near  the 
front?"  he  asked  the  thin  man  on  the  back 
platform.  "Yes,  1  see  her."  "The  one 
with  the  dizzy  hat?"  "Yes."  "Well.  I 
think  she's  tryin'  to  beat  me  out  of  a  fare. 
When  I  went  in  to  collect  she  never  looked 
around,  an'  I  ain't  quite  sure  that  she  didn't 
pay  me  before — although  I'm  almost  posi- 
tive about  it.  She  looks  to  me  like  a 
woman  who'd  be  glad  to  stir  up  a  fus>  I 
cin  pick  'em  out  as  far  as  I  can  see  'em. 
You  never  spot  a  woman  with  a  face  like 
that  who  i*n't  ready  to  bluff  her  way  any- 
where. I  wish  to  thunder  I  knew  whether 
she  had  paid  her  fare  or  not."  "I  wouldn't 
worn,-  about  it  any  more,"  said  the  thin 
man.  "I  paid  the  lady's  fare  some  time 
ago — she's  my  wife." 


diphtheria.  Then  the  young  man  began  to 
wonder  if  he  was  booked  for  a  siege  with 
the  disease,  too.  He  called  on  a  physician 
he  knew  to  ask  about  it.  The  physician 
heard  the  young  man's  tale.  "Well,"  said 
he  at  the  conclusion  of  it,  "I  think  your 
chances  to  catch  the  disease  depend  on  how 
you  said  good  night  to  the  young  lady." 
The  young  man  was  quiet  a  moment. 
Then  he  said:  "Doctor,  I'm  much  obliged. 
If  that's  the  case,  I'm  not  in  danger."  The 
young  man  went  out.  A  minute  later  he 
stuck  his  head  in  at  the  door.  "Say,  Doc," 
he  said,  "diphtheria  don't  go  very  hard  with 
strong,  healthy  young  men,  does  it?" 


BANKING. 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Qualified  Praise. 
Ouoth    I   to    Grace: 

"I    much    admire 
May's  winsome    face. 

She's    lots    of    fire." 
And  Grace  retorted  with  a  sniff: 
"Oh,    yes ;    she   would   be   pretty,    if" 

Quoth    I   to    May: 

"Of  Grace  I'm    fond. 
She   is.   I  say 

A    lovely    blonde." 
And    May,    her  nether  lip   did  jut. 

And  said:    She  would  be  pretty,  but" 

—  Wash ingto n    Herald. 


Generous  Pa. 

Pa  was  in  his  office 

Counting    up    the    money 
That  I  had  spent  in  college — 

I     entered,     feeling     funny. 
"Dear   Pa,    I   want  another   chance," 

Said  I,  when  I  could  speak; 
He    gave    it — and    I've    got    it    yet. 

His    clerk    at    six    per    week. 

— Harvard  Lampoon. 


"v. 


That's  All. 
his    knees    he    adored    her. 


(No  youth  could  be  bolder) 
But  his  love  only  bored  her. 
On  his  knees  he  adored  her, 
And    he    madly    implored    her. 

To  let  him  just  hold  her 
On   his  knees — He  adored  her 

(No  youth  could  be  bolder). 


Another  Nature  Faker. 
I  love  to  sing  of  the  Teddy  Bear 

As   soft  as  a   plate   of  mush. 
And   tell    of   his   silky   milky-   hair 

And  his  epiderm  of  plush. 
I  love  to  tell  the  kids  that  come 

Just  why  they  call  him  Ted — 
Because  he's  stuffed   with   sawdust   from 

His    narrative    to    his    head. 

— John    Kendrick    Bangs. 

The  American  Hunter. 

[The  American  souvenir  hunter  will  steal  any- 
thing but  a  cellar  full  of  water. — Admiral  Bob 
Evans.  1 

The    souvenir    hunter    fares    him    out 

To    the    groaning    banquet    board. 
And    a    coffee    pot,    with    a    silver    snout. 

He    adds    to    his    mighty    hoard; 
Some    bananas — a    plate    of    macaroons 

For  the  kids   he   stows   away; 
And,    just    for    good    measure,    six    silver    spoons 

He   takes  as   he   sings   this  lay: 

Hunting    the   snark.    hunting  the    shark. 

Hunting    the    lion    or    deer. 
Is  nary'  a.  fraction  or  decimal  mark 

To    hunting    the    souvenir. 

Where'er  he  goes,   he  deftly  lifts 

A    much-prized    object    or    two ; 
Some  knicknacks — perhaps  they're  wedding  gifts — 

But  he  hopes  it  won't  trouble  you; 
He   never  steals — oh   fie'   nay,   nay! 

The    fiend   merely   takes  along 
Some   keepsakes    to   cheer   his   lonely    way 

As   he  carols    his   daily  song: 

Hunting    the    snark,    hunting   the    shark. 

Hunting    the    lion    or    deer. 
Is  nary  a  fraction  or  decimal  mark 
To    hunting   the   souvenir. 

— Denzcr     Republican. 
■*+*■ 

Many  years  ago  a  certain  earl  once  gave 
a  dinner  in  honor  of  a  great  Highland 
chief,  who  rarely  came  down  from  the  \ 
hills.  Though  there  were  many  illustrious 
persons  at  this  dinner,  the  proud  High-  ! 
lander  seemed  none  too  well  pleased.  In 
fact,  he  was  curt  and  haughty  with  the 
grandest.  When  the  coffee  came  on,  the 
host,  leading  his  Highland  guest  up  and 
down  the  great  hall,  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  the  company.  "Och,"  said  the 
chieftain,  "they're  nae  bad.  They're  nae  bad 
chiels."  Then  he  frowned,  and  proudly 
^welling  out  his  broad  chest,  struck  it  a 
blow.  "But  the  fack  is,"  he  cried,  'T  never 
met  a  man  yet  wha  was  the  equal  o' 
mysel'." 


A  few  nights  ago  a  Denver  University 
boy  took  his  best  girl  to  a  theatre.  During  ' 
the  evening  she  complained  of  not  feeling  ' 
well  and  they  left  before  the  show  was  ' 
over.  He  took  her  home,  and  when  he  | 
said  good  night  the  girl  was  pretty  sick. 
Xext    day    it    turned    out    that    she    had 


THE  ANGLO=CALIFORNIAN  BANK,  Ltd. 


HEAD     OFFICE 

London 


Managers: 


Established    1873. 

MAIN     OFFICE 

Pine    and    Sansome    Streets, 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 

I.   Steinhart 

P.  N.  Lilienthal 


BRANCHES 

1020    Van    Ness    Avenue 
2049    Mission    Street 

San    Francisco 


CAPITAL  PAID  IN    

SURPLUS    AND    UNDIVIDED    PROFITS... 


-Si, 500,000 
.    1,362.895 


A  General  Banking  Business  Conducted.     Accounts  of  Corporations.  Firms  and  Individuals 
Solicited. 

SAFE    DEPOSIT    VAULTS    AT    VAN    NESS    AVE.    BRANCH. 


MERCANTILE  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


464  CALIFORNIA  STREET, 


SAN   FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


Capital  Paid  tn $2,000,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undi-inded  Profits  (June  2Q,  IQOJ)       1,924,731.5/ 


This  company  is  authorized  to  act  as  Executor  and  as  Trustee  in  alt  capacities 

A  GENERAL  BANKING  BUSINESS  TRANSACTED 

loteiest  allowed  on  daily  balances  subject  to  check 

Accounts  of  Banks,  Corporations,  Firms  and  Individuals  Solicited 
SAFE    DEPOSIT    VAULTS 


French  SavingsBank 

The    French    Savings    Bank    Building    108-110 
Sutter  Street 


THE    FRENCH-AMERICAN     BANK 

occupies  offices  in  the  same  building 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legallet,  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
V  ice-President 

Directors — J.  E.  Artigues,  O.  Bozio,  J.  A. 
Bergerot,  E.  J.  DeSabla,  J.  M.  Dupas,  J.  S. 
Godeau,  J.  J.  Mack,  Geo.  Belaney,  Leon 
Kaufman.  

The  French  Savings  Bank  is  now  installing 
Safe  Deposit  Boxes  which  will  soon  be  ready 
for   the   use   of   the   Bank's    clients. 


The  German  Saving's  and 
Loan  Society 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

Guaranteed  Capital  and  Surplus,  $  2,578,695.41 
Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash,  1,000,000.00 
Deposits.  December  31,   1906  38,531,917.28 

F.  Tillmann.  Jr.,  President ;  Daniel  Meyer, 
First  Vice-President;  Emil  Rohte,  Second  Vice- 
President;  A.  E  R.  Schmidt,  Cashier;  Wm. 
Herrmann,  Asst  Cashier;  Geo.  Tourny,  Sec- 
retary; A.  H.  Muller,  Asst.  Secretary;  Good- 
fellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 
Board   of  Directors: 

F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  Daniel  Meyer,  Emil  Rohte, 
Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Walter,  N.  Ohlandt, 
T.  W.  Van  Bergen,  E.  T.  Kruse  and  \V.  S. 
Goodfellow. 


BEAUTIFUL    NEW    HOTEL 
For    Marin    County 

Hotel  Ancha  Vista 

Just  opened.  Everythiog  New  and  high-class. 
Mineral  Springs  on  the  grounds ;  3  minutes' 
walk  from  San  Anselmo  Station.  Only  50 
minutes    from    San    Francisco. 

ANCHA    VISTA    HOTEL    CO.,    Inc., 

San  Anselmo,  California. 


Hotel   Collingwood 

35th  St.,  bet.  5th  Ave.  and  Broadway 
NEW   YORK   CITY 

New  fire-proof  hotel,  located  in  the  shopping 
and  theatre  district,  containing  every  modern 
device  for  comfort  of  guests. 

Positively    exclusive.      Service    a    la    carte. 


Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Company 


Established  1850 


OF  HARTFORD 


Cash   Capital    $1,000,000.00 

Cash  Assets   5.401,598.31 

Surplus  to  Policy-Holders 1,922,305.24 

Dec.    31,    1906 

BENJAMIN      J.       SMITH 

Manager  Pacific   Department 

518  CALIFORSIA  STREET 

San   Francisco 


Sid  Mateo  County 

LAWN    PLAN  PERPETUAL  CARE 

MODERN   METHODS 


BANK  BOND 

is  the  best  paper  for  your  office  stationery. 
Ask  your  printer. 

Bonestell,  Richardson  &  Co. 

California's  Leading  Paper  House 

473-485  Sixth  St.  San  Francisco 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors 

Supply-houses,  Business  Men 

and  Corporations 

Allen's  Press   Clipping   Bureau     Bldg. 


EXPERIENCE 

Long  experience  in  financial 
affairs  just  as  in  any  other 
business  is  a  valuable  asset. 
This  Bank  with  its  25  years 
of  experience  is  enabled  to 
offer  to  its  patrons  wise  and 
conservative  banking  service. 

4'  t  interest  on  Savings  Accounts 
IFIc  interest  on  Checking  Accounts 


California  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company 

California  and  Montgomery  Streets 

West  End  Branch         -         1 53  I  Devisadero 
Mission  Branch  2572  Mission,  neai22d 

Up-town  Branch     1 740  Fillmore,  near  Sutter 
Potiero  Branch      -      -      I9uS  and  Minnesota 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 
Humboldt  Savings  Bank,  646  Market  Street  For 
the  half  year,  ending  June  30,  1907,  a  dividend 
on  all  savings  deposits  has  been  declared  at  the 
rate  of  three  and  eight-tenths  (3.8)  per  cent  per 
annum,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Mon- 
day, July  1,  1907.  Dividends  not  called  for  are 
added  to  and  bear  the  same  rate  of  interest  as 
the  principal   from  July  1,    1907. 

W.    E.   PALMER.   Cashier. 

DIVIDEND    NOTICE. 

Office  of  the  Hibernia  Savings  and  Loan  Society, 
corner  Market.  McAllister  and  Jones  Sts.,  San 
Francisco,  June  27,  1907 — At  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  this  society-,  held  this  day, 
a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  three 
and  three-quarters  (3^4)  per  cent  per  annum  on 
all  deposits  for  the  six  months  ending  June  30. 
1907,  free  from  all  taxes  and  payable  on  July 
1.  1907.  Dividends  not  drawn  will  be  added  to 
the  deposit  account,  .become  a  part  thereof  and 
earn    dividend   from  Julv    1st. 

R.   M.   TOBIN,   Secretary- 

DIVIDEND    NOTICE. 

The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society*,  526  Cali- 
fornia Street.  For  the  half  year,  ending  June 
30.  1907,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the 
rate  of  three  and  eight-tenths  (3.8)  per  cent  per 
annum  on  all  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on 
and  after  Monday.  July  1.  1907.  Dividends  not 
called  for  are  added  to  and  bear  the  same  rate 
of  interest  as  the  principal  from  July  1,   1907. 

GEORGE    TOURNY,    Secretary- 

DIVTDEND    NOTICE. 

Mechanics  Savings  Bank,  143  Montgomery  Street, 
corner  Bush. — For  the  half  year  ending  June 
30,  1907,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  on  all 
savings  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  at  the  rate  of 
three  and  three-fourths  (3H)  per  cent  per 
annum,  payable  on  and  after  Monday,  July  1, 
1907.  Dividends  not  called  for  are  added  to 
and  bear  the  same  rate  of  interest  as  prin- 
cipal   from   July    1,    1907. 

JN'O.  U.  CALKINS.  Cashier. 

DIVIDEND    NOTICE. 

California  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Co.,  corner 
California  and  Montgomery  Sts. — For  the  six 
months  ending  June  30,  1907,  a  dividend  has 
been  declared  on  all  deposits  in  the  savings  de- 
partment of  this  company  at  the  rate  of  four 
(4)  per  cent  per  annum,  free  of  taxes,  and 
payable  on  and  after  Monday,  July  1,  1907. 
The  same  rate  of  interest  will  be  paid  by  our 
branch  offices.  located  at  1531  Devisadero  St. 
2---:  Mission  St,  1740  Fillmore  St,  and  Nine- 
teenth and  Minnesota  Sts.  Dividends  not  drawn 
will  be  added  to  the  deposit  zzz  ■  ■ 
part  thereof  and  earn  dividen  I 
1907.  J.   DALZELL  BRC 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and 
around  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  will  be 
found  in  the  following  department: 

The  sum  total  of  society's  events  in  these 
summer  days  may  be  found  in  the  column 
of  movements  and  whereabouts  and  the 
only  occasions,  even  of  the  most  informal 
nature,  which  may  be  chronicled,  are  taking 
place  out  of  town.  The  Fourth  of  July 
holidays  afforded  quite  a  bit  of  gayety,  no- 
tably at  Burlingame  and  Del  Monte,  where 
out-of-door  pleasures  were  in  full  swing. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Van 
Home  Hewston,  daughter  of  the  late  Gen- 
eral and  Mrs.  John  Hewston,  Jr.,  to  Mr. 
Frederick  William  Grimwood,  took  place 
on  Saturday,  July  6,  1907,  at  the  Hewston 
Ranch,  near  Mills  College,  Alameda 
County,  at  twelve  o'clock  noon,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Trivett,  rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Advent,  East  Oakland,  officiating.  Those 
present  were  Mrs.  Susan  Ellis  Hewston, 
the  mother  of  the  bride;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  D.  Grimwood,  the  father  and  mother  of 
the  groom ;  Miss  Anna  Ellis  Hewston, 
Mrs.  John  Ellis  Hewston,  Mrs.  Anna  War- 
ford  Ellis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vanderlyn  Stow, 
Miss  Emma  Pace  Grimwood.  Mrs.  Kate 
Crockett  Ritter,  Miss  Emma  Crockett,  Miss 
Nellie  Stow,  Mr.  Will  Tharpe. 

Mis?  Jennie  Crocker  was  the  hostess  at 
an  informal  dinner  at  her  home,  "Up- 
lands." at  San  Mateo,  on  the  evening  of 
the  Fourth  of  July,  after  which  a  number 
of  other  guests  were  entertained  by  an  ex- 
hibition of  fireworks  and  a  supper.  Those 
present  at  dinner  were:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wailter  Martin.  Mr.  and  -  Mrs.  Thomas 
Eastland,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Easton,  Miss  Virginia 
Jolliffe,  and  Mr.  Templeton  Crocker. 

Medical  Inspector  and  Mrs.  Frank  B. 
Anderson  entertained  at  an  informal  dance 
at  their  home  at  Mare  Island  last  week 
in  honor  of  Miss  Julia  Persons  and  her 
fiance.  Assistant  Naval  Constructor  Svdnev 
M.  Henry,  U.  S.  N. 

Ensign  Charles  S.  Kerrick,  U.  S.  N..  was 
the  host  recently  at  a  dinner  on  board  the 
Preble  at  Mare  Island.  His  guests  were: 
Mrs.  Holden  A.  Evans,  Miss  Eleanor 
Phelps,  Miss  Katharine  Kutz,  Miss  Char- 
lotte Gearing,  Lieutenant  Caldwell  Turner, 
U.  S.  M.  C,  Midshipman  Henry  C.  Gear- 
ing, U.  S.  N.,  and  Midshipman  William  A. 
Glassford.  U.  S.  N. 

Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden,  of  this 
city,  who  is  spending  the  summer  in  Santa 
Barbara,  was  hostess  at  a  bridge  party 
there  last  week.  Her  guests  were:  Mrs. 
William  Oothout.  Jr.,  Mrs.  Emma  Butler, 
Mrs.  John  Edward  Beale,  Mrs.  Charles  S. 
Fay,  Mrs.  Harold  Sidebotham,  Mrs.  N.  B. 
Cnnnane.  Miss  Acacia  Orena,  and  Miss 
Lamson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orville  Dwight  Baldwin 
entertained  recently  at  a  dinner  in  honor 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Holladay  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  Burke  Holladav.  Those 
present  besides  the  guests  of  honor  were: 
Mrs.  Selden  S.  Wright,  Mrs.  J.  de  Barth 
Shorb,  Mrs.  Ynez  Shorb  White,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  McGaw,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh 
Huddleston,  and  Mr.  Wright. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of 
movements  to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast 
and    of    the    whereabouts    of    absent    Cali- 

fornians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Bourn,  Miss 
Maude  Bourn,  and  Miss  Genevieve  Harvey 
have  spent  the  holidays  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  and 
Miss  Lydia  Hopkins  have  returned  from 
Yosemite  Valley,  where  they  spent  some 
days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt  and  Mrs. 
Anderson,  of  Mare  Island,  are  spending  a 
fortnight  in   Yosemite  Valley. 

.Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter  .  Pitkin  Pomeroy 
and  Miss  Christine  Pomeroy  are  spending 
a   fortnight  at  Independence  Lake. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Carolan,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  Miss  Katrina 
Page-Brown,  Mr.  James  D.  Phelan,  and 
M  r.  Enrique  Grau  motored  from  Bur- 
lingame to  Del  Monte,  where  they  spent 
the  holidays. 
_  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Foster  and  Miss  Lou 
Foster  have  returned  from  the  East  and 
are  at  their  home  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Lilley  have  returned 
from  two  months'  travel  in  the  East. 

Mrs.  Henry  Williams  Poett  and  Miss 
Emily  Carolan  have  returned  to  California, 
after  a  visit  of  some  weeks'  duration  in  the 
East. 

Miss  Bertha  Sidney  Smith  has  returned 
from  visits  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
and  is  at  her  home  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  anc'  Mrs.  Albert  M.  Dibblee  have 
recently  been  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert   Coleman  at  Burlingame. 

Miss  Illy  McCalla  and  Miss  Stella  Mc- 

.   le      Santa  Barbara  this  week  for  the 

w     re    they   will    spend    the    summer 

gi  *sts  of  their  sisters,   Mrs.  W.   G. 


Miller  in  Philadelphia  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
MacArthur,  Jr.,  at  Annapolis.  Miss  Lily 
McCalla  and  Miss  Alice  Hoffman  returned 
last  week  from  a  two  weeks'  stay  in  the 
Yosemite  Valley. 

Air.  and  Mrs.  George  Cadwallader  have 
recently  been  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
I.  Laurance  Scott,  of  Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Francis  J.  Sullivan  and  Miss 
Phelan  have  gone  East  for  a  stay  of  several 
weeks. 

Mrs.  A.  F.  Rodgers  and  Miss  Nannie 
Rodgers  are  spending  a  month  at  White 
Sulphur  Springs. 

Mr.  Richard  M.  Tobin  left  this  week  for 
a  brief  trip  to  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer  Buckbee  went  re- 
cently to  Lake  Tahoe  for  a  stay. 

Miss  Carrie  Gwin  and  Miss  Eva  May- 
nard  went  last  week  to  White  Sulphur 
Springs  to  remain  during  July. 

Mrs.  James  Ellis  Tucker  has  returned  to 
St.  Helena  after  a  sojourn  here  of  a  fort- 
night's duration. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Flood,  who  have 
been  abroad  since  April,  arrived  last  month 
at  Montreux  for  a  stay. 

Mr.  Richard  Hammond  is  spending  the 
summer  at  Shasta  and  the  McCloud  River 
region. 

Bishop  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Moreland, 
of  Sacramento,  are  spending  the  summer 
at  Carmel-by-the-Sea. 

Miss  Fernanda  Pratt,  who  spent  the 
winter  and  spring  in  Boston,  has  returned 
to  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  has  gone  to  Santa 
Barbara,  where  she  is  spending  the  months 
of  July  and  August. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parker  C.  Whitney  are 
spending  a  few  weeks  at  Tahoe. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  C.  Moffitt  are  so- 
journing at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Miss  Eleanor  Phelps  and  Miss  Katharine 
Kutz,  who  have  been  visiting  Miss  Char- 
lotte Gearing  at  Mare  Island,  have  returned 
to  their  homes  in  Oakland. 

Miss  Maude  Younger  has  returned  from 
a  visit  to  Baron  and  Baroness  von 
Schroeder  at  their  ranch  at  San  Luis 
Obispo. 

Mrs.  J.  Le  Roy  Nickel  went  this  week  to 
the  ranch  of  her  father,  Mr.  Henry  Miller, 
near   Gilroy. 

Mrs.  William  R.  Sherwood  has  returned 
from  a  month's  sojourn  at  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Mills,  Miss  Ardella 
Mills,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Mills  will  leave 
shortly  for  a  trip  to  Japan  and  China. 

Mrs.  Mary  P.  Huntington  and  Miss 
Marian  Huntington  are  spending  the  month 
of  July  in  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Mrs.  Luke  Robinson,  who  went  abroad 
last  fall,  is  living  in  Florence  at  present. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  J.  Heney  have  re- 
turned from  a  visit  to  Southern  California. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Hathaway  and  Miss  Hatha- 
way are  at  their  country  home.  Sycamore 
Park,   San  Lorenzo. 

Mrs.  F.  Weber,  of  Berlin,  Germany,  is 
visiting  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Roed- 
ing,  of  1910  Washington  Street,  and  will 
be  at  home  to  her  friends  on  the  third  and 
fourth  Thursdays  of  July  and  August. 

Miss  Mills  and  Miss  Polhemus,  of  San 
Jose,  are  in  London  and  will  remain  abroad 
another  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mansfield  Lovell  and  fam- 
ily,  who   have   been   spending  a   month   at 


Carmel-by-the-Sea,  are  guests  at  the  coun- 
try home  of  Mrs.  C.  W.  Hathaway,  Syca- 
more Park,  San  Lorenzo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  J.  Lowrey,  of  Honolulu, 
Mr.  Frederick  Lowrey,  and  Mr.  Sherwood 
Lowrey,  of  Harvard,  are  at  Sycamore 
Park,   San  Lorenzo. 

Mrs.  F.  S.  Bullock  and  family,  of  New 
York,  will  spend  the  summer  at  Hotel 
Vendome,    San  Jose. 

Mr.  Jas.  D.  Phelan  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Carolan  were  at  Hotel  Vendome, 
San  Jose,  during  the  past  week. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  Hotel  del  Cor- 
onado  were :  Mr.  J.  W.  Goetz,  Mr.  Harry 
Wendt,  Mr.  J.  A.  Klein,  Mr.  Carl  R. 
Schminch,  Mr.  J.  B.  Murphy,  Mr.  D.  F. 
Murphy,  Mr.  William  Wolff,  Mr.  William 
E.  Keller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  H.  Ames,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C«  C.  Ames,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Drey- 
polcher.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Porter,  Mr. 
Hugh  B.  Porter,  Mr.  G.  Sutro,  Mr.  W.  F. 
McKinney,  of  San   Francisco. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  Byron  Hot 
Springs  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chas.  W.  Pike, 
Mr.  Maxwell  McNutt,  Mrs.  John  C.  Klein, 
Mr.  Wm.  Curlett,  Mr.  W.  S.  Reed,  Mr. 
H.  I.  Coon,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  F.  L.  Hilmer, 
Mr.  Ign.  Steinhart,  Mr.  E.  M.  Rosner, 
Mr.  J.  R.  Sloan,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  M. 
Lawler,  Dr.  H.  J.  Schlageter,  Dr.  W.  P. 
Thomas,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Sloan,  of  San 


F"rancisco ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  F.  Band,  of 
Oakland;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  G.  Barton,  of 
Fresno;    Miss  McDonald,  of  Santa  Rosa. 


The  Fourth  at  Del  Monte. 

Fourth  of  July  week  was  an  extraor- 
dinarily busy  one  at  Del  Monte.  More 
than  one  hundred  motor  cars  laden  with 
enthusiastic  automobilists  reached  the  re- 
sort on  Wednesday.  About  twenty  of  these 
took  part  in  the  endurance  run  arranged  by 
Mr.  Arthur  B.  Watson,  chairman  of  the 
Runs  and  Tours  Committee  of  the  Auto- 
mobile Club  of  California.  Every  avail- 
able room  in  the  hotel  was  occupied,  and 
many  had  to  seek  accommodations  in  Mon- 
terey and  Pacific  Grove.  The  races  and 
games  on  the  Del  Monte  Track  on  the 
Fourth  were  very  successful  and  attracted 
the  largest  crowd  that  has  been  seen  there 
for  a  long  time.  Scores  of  automobiles 
were  parked  in  the  polo  field  close  to  the 
rails,  and  the  grand  stand  was  filled  with 
spectators  from  the  hotel  and  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Monterey.  The  50-mile 
race  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  July  5, 
was  very  interesting,  and  was  witnessed  by 
a  large  number  of  spectators.  In  the  five- 
mile  race  on  the  Fourth,  Max  Rosenfeld 
won  the  Del  Monte  automobile  cup  for  the 
second   time. 


Because  toe   believe   there   are   those   who   wish   to    lunch    quietly, 
refined  surroundings,  yet  inexpensively,  we  opened 


Ye  Tea  Cup  Inne 


1427  Bush  Street,  below  Van  Ness 


{upstairs) 


Ideal  Country  Bungalow 

and  Country  Home  Table  Outfits 

For  your 

Summer  Outing  and  Country 
Home 

A  complete  assortment  of  novelty  designs 
moderately  priced. 

Dinner  Services 

on  display  in 

Our  China  Department 
NATHAN-DORHMANN   CO. 

1520-1550   VAN    NESS    AVENUE 


I 


ACROSS  GREAT  SALT  LAKE 

Overland  Limited 

Crosses  this  great  body  of  water  daily  by  daylight 
affording  passengers  the  novel  experience  of  going 
to  sea  in  a  train. 

foQ  Hours  to  Chicago 

Drawing  Room,  State-Room  Sleepers,  High- 
Class  Dining  Service,  Parlor  Observation  Car, 
Library  a?id  Cafe,  Ladies'  Reading  Room 

Southern-Union 
Pacific 
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Pears' 

The  ingredients 
in  many  soaps,  re- 
quire free  alkali  to 
saponify  them. 

The  rich,  cool 
lather  of  Pears'  does 
nut  result  from  free 
alkali,  fats  or  rosin. 

Pears'  and  purity 
are  synonymous. 

Matchless  for  the  complexion. 


The 

Little  Palace 

Hotel 

Cor.  Post  and  Leavenworth  Sts. 

O  P  E  N 

The  same  excellence  in  cuisine  and  ser- 
vice that  obtained  in  the  Old  Palace  is 
duplicated  in  the  new   'Little  Palace" 

JOHN  C.  KIRKPATRICK 
Manager 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Most   Deliehtful    Climate    on    Earth. 
Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 

American  Plan,  Summer  Rates  S3.50  per  day. 
"Good    Music"  and  "Fine    Automobile  Road, 
Los  Angeles-Riverside  to  Coronado." 

Golf,    Tennis,    Polo    and    other    outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
Fishing,    Boating,    and    Bathing    are    the    very 

best.      Send  for  Booklet  to 

MORGAN       ROSS,      Manager, 
Coronado    Beach,    Cal. 

Or   see  H.    F.    NORCROSS,    Agent, 

334   So.    Spring  St.,   Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789.     Main  3917- 


Hotel  Rafael 

San  Rafael,   Cat. 

50   Minutes  from  San  Francisco 

Complete  Change  of  Climate 

Tiburon  or  Sausalito  Ferry 

AH    Modern    Conveniences 
F.   A/.    Orpin.   Proprietor 


Helping  the  Homeless 

The  Continental  Building  and 
Loan  Association 

Has  helped  build  up  several  interior  towns 
and  cities  of  California,  but  for  the  next  few 
years  its  funds  will  be  used  to  help  restore 
the  burned   homes  of  San    Francisco. 

Dr.  Waihtnct*n  Didgt,  Prti.  Gavin  McNub,  Atttrnty 

Wm.  Ctrbin,  Stc'y.  and  G/n7.  Mzr. 

Office:    Cor.    Market  and  Church    Sts. 


A  Shipment  of  the  Highest 
Grade  of  Tea 

Never  before  sold  in  this  country.  Comes 
from  a  private  plantation  in  China,  and  be- 
fore has  been  used  only  by  the  Chinese  Royal 
Family  and  the  wealthy  classes  of  Chinese. 
This  is  the  first  opportunity  for  people  of 
other  countries  to  have  for  use  a  finer  and 
better  tea  than  ever  before  has  been  allowed 
to   pass  out  of  China. 

YANG-TSE-RIYER    TEA     CO. 

Refer   to  Fat   Wing   Co. 

714  Webster  St.  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


PERSONAL. 


Army  and   Navy. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army 

and    navy    people    who    are   or   have    been 

stationed  at  Pacific  Coast  points: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  Mrs. 
Metcalf  arrived  in  California  recently  and 
are  the  guests  of  Mrs.  Metcalf's  mother, 
Mrs.  Nicholson,  in  Oakland.  They  will 
leave  in  the  near  future  for  a  fishing  trip 
to  the  Sierras. 

Major-General  Adolphus  W.  Greely,  U. 
S.  A.,  formerly  in  command  of  the 
Northern  Division,  proceeded  upon  the 
abolition  of  that  division  to  Vancouver 
Barracks  and  assumed  command  of  the 
Department  of  the   Columbia. 

Brigadier-General  William  Crozier,  chief 
of  ordnance,  U.  S.  A.,  has  returned  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  after  a  tour  of  in- 
spection on  this  coast. 

Major  E.  A.  Root,  U.  S.  A.,  acting 
judge  advocate  of  the  Department  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  returned  from  a  brief  trip  to 
Bakersfield  on  official  business. 

Major  Eugene  T.  Wilson,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  was  ordered  to  proceed  to 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  for  the  purpose 
of  witnessing  and  reporting  upon  the  joint 
armv  and  militia  coast  defense  exercises  on 
July  6. 

Major  George  O.  Squier,  Signal  Corps. 
U.  S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  duty  as  assistant 
commandant  of  the  United  States  Signal 
School,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and  is 
ordered  to  report  to  the  chief  signal  officer 
of  the  armv  for  dutv  in  his  office. 

Major  W.  K.  Wright,  Eighth  Infantry, 
LT.  S.  A„  who  has  been  on  recruiting  duty 
and  who  was  ordered  to  rejoin  his  regi- 
ment, has  arrived  in  this  city  and  will  be 
on  temporary  duty  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  Department  of  California  until  the  de- 
parture of  the  next  transport  for  Manila. 

Captain  James  H.  Bull,  U.  S.  N.,  who 
was  retired  on  July  1  by  the  action  of  the 
naval  personnel  retiring  board,  is  ordered 
to  continue  his  present  duty  as  commandant 
of  the  Naval  Training  Station  at  Yerba 
Buena  Island,  San  Francisco,  until  further 
orders. 

Captain  Charles  J.  Badger,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  recently  promoted  from  commander 
to  his  present  rank. 

Captain  Charles  B.  T.  Moore,  U.  S.  N., 
has  been  promoted  from  commander  to  his 
present  rank. 

Captain  Frank  R.  McCoy,  Third  Cavalry, 
U.  S.  A.,  formerly  aide-de-camp  to  Major- 
General  Wood,  U.  S.  A„  and  more  recently 
to  Secretary  Taft.  arrived  here  this  week, 
en  route  to  Yosemite  National  Park, 
where  he  is  assigned  to  duty. 

Captain  Hubert  L.  Wigmore,  Corps  of 
Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  is  ordered  relieved 
from  further  duty  in  the  office  of  the  chief 
of  staff,   Washington,  D.   C. 

Captain  Grayson  V.  Heidt,  Eleventh 
Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  is  ordered  upon  his  dis- 
charge from  the  General  Hospital,  Wash- 
ington Barracks,  D.  C,  to  report  to  the 
chief  of  staff  for  temporary  duty  in  his 
office. 

Captain  Edgar  A.  Fry,  Thirteenth  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  duty  as 
quartermaster  and  commissary  of  the  trans- 
port Sherman.  He  will  report  to  the  com- 
manding general,  Department  of  Cali- 
fornia, for  assignment  to  duty,  pending  the 
arrival  of  the  Thirteenth  Infantry,  U.  S. 
A.,  here. 

Captain  Junius  C.  Gregory,  assistant  sur- 
geon, U.  S.  A.,  was  promoted  to  his  present 
rank  from  first  lieutenant,  his  promotion  to 
date  from  June  24. 

Commander  William  Winder,  U.  S.  N., 
was  retired  on  July  1  by  the  action  of  the 
naval  personnel  board. 

Commander  R.  F.  Nicholson,  U.  S.  N., 
has  been  detached  from  the  bureau  of 
navigation,  Navy  Department,  and  ordered 
to  command  of  the  Nebraska. 

Commander  J.  H.  Glennon,  U.  S.  N.,  is 
detached  from  the  bureau  of  ordnance. 
Navy  Department,  and  ordered  to  com- 
mand the  Yorktoivn. 

Commander  Cameron  McR.  Winslow, 
U.  S.  N.,  has  been  ordered  to  the  bureau  of 
navigation,  Navy  Department,  for  duty. 

Commander  Hugh  Rodman,  U.  S.  N.. 
has  been  promoted  from  lieutenant-com- 
mander. 

Commander  Albert  P.  Niblack,  U.  S.  N., 
has  been  promoted  from  lieutenant-com- 
mander to  his  present  rank. 

Commander  Robert  F.  Lopez,  U.  S.  N., 
was  promoted  from  lieutenant-commander 
to  his  present  rank  by  the  action  of  the 
naval  personnel  retiring  board  on  July  1. 

Lieutenant  James  P.  Castleman,  U.  S.  A., 
is  transferred  at  his  own  request  from  the 
Fourteenth  Cavalrv,  U.  S.  A.,  to  the  Tenth 
Cavalry,  U.  S.  A. 

Lieutenant  Oliver  P.  M.  Hazzard, 
quartermaster's  department,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  assigned  to  take  charge  of  the  ofhee 
of  the  chief  signal  officer,  Department  of 
California,  relieving  Captain  Edwin  C. 
Long.  U.  S.  A. 

Lieutenant  Samuel  W.  Noyes,  Thirtieth 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  is  ordered  to  proceed 
to  Washington  Barracks,  D.  C,  and  to  re- 


port to  the  commanding  officer,  General 
Hospital,   for  observation  and  treatment. 

Lieutenant  William  K.  Bartlett,  assistant 
surgeon,  U.  S.  A.,  recently  appointed,  will 
proceed  from  Minneapolis  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  report  in  person  to  the  medical 
superintendent  of  the  Army  Transport 
Service,  for  duty  as  surgeon  on  the  Buford, 
on  the  trip  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
on  arrival  there  will  report  to  the  com- 
manding general,  Philippines  Division,  for 
duty. 

Medical  Inspector  J.  C.  Byrnes,  U.  S.  N., 
is  detached  from  duty  at  the  Naval 
Academy,  Annapolis,  and  ordered  to  duty 
as  fleet  surgeon,  first  division,  Pacific  fleet, 
on  board  the  West  Virginia,  sailing  from 
San  Francisco  about  July  25. 

First  Lieutenant  F.  C.  Billard.  U.  S.  R. 
C.  S.,  and  Chief  Engineer  Herman  Kotsch- 
mar,  Jr.,  U.  S.  R.  C.  S.,  have  been  con- 
stituted a  board  to  examine  the  claims  of 
commissioned  officers,  warrant  officers,  and 
enlisted  men  of  the  Revenue  Cutter 
Service  for  reimbursement  for  personal 
effects  lost  in  the  San  Francisco  earth- 
quake. 

Paymaster  J.  Irwin,  Jr.,  U.  S.  N.,  was 
detached  from  the  Navy  Yard.  Mare 
Island,  on  June  30,  and  ordered  to  the 
Independence. 

Midshipman  George  W.  Simpson,  U.  S. 
N.j  who  has  been  here  as  the  guest  of  his 
father,  Colonel  William  A.  Simpson,  U.  S. 
A.,  left  last  week  for  the  East,  having  re- 
ceived orders  to  report  on  July  8  at  Phila- 
delphia for  duty-  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Kansas. 

Midshipman  H.  C.  Gearing,  Jr.,  U.  S.  N., 
Midshipman.  R.  E.  Gillmore,  U.  S.  N.. 
Midshipman  C.  F.  Pousland,  LT.  S.  N.,  and 
Midshipman  P.  O.  Griffiths,  U.  S.  N.,  are 
ordered  to  the  California. 

Midshipman  J.  F.  Cox,  U.  S.  N.,  Mid- 
shipman J.  H.  Conditt,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mid- 
shipman S.  A.  Clement,  U.  S.  N.,  are 
ordered  to  the  South  Dakota. 

The  following  officers  are  detailed  for 
duty  to  assist  in  the  instruction  being  given 
to  the  militia  infantry  in  connection  with 
joint  army  and  militia  coast  defense  exer- 
cises at  Fort  Winfield  Scott,  Presidio  of 
San  Francisco :  Captain  John  P.  Ryan, 
Sixth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A. ;  Captain  James  A. 
Moss,  Twenty-fourth  Infantry*  U.  S.  A. ; 
Lieutenant  Lewis  W.  Cass,  Twelfth  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A. ;  Lieutenant  Rees  Jackson. 
Twelfth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.;  Lieutenant 
Clarence  A.  Dougherty,  Thirteenth  Cav- 
alry. U.  S.  A.,  and  Lieutenant  Royden  T. 
Beebe,  Twenty-ninth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 


Can  not  be  easily  duplicated  if  lost  or  stolen. 
There  is  no  chance  of  such  dancer  in  nne  of 
our  S4.00  a  year  steel  Safe  Deposit  Boxes. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Bids.     Junction  Post  and  Market,  S.  F. 


To  Lease 

A  furnished  house  of  ten  rooms,  three  baths, 
with  sunshine  in  every  room;  in  a  desirable 
neighborhood  and  with  an  unobstructed  marine 
view.      Address,    A.    B.    C,  Argonaut    Office, 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

a  credit  to 
San  Francisco 

PERFECT 
SERVICE 
EVERY 
COMFORT 

THEY  WHO 

GO  TO  SEE 

GO 

TO  STAY 

The  famous 

Gnll  Room 

is  unsurpassed 

Take    your    friend,    to  lunch  there 

There's  Only  One 

DEL  MONTE 


Golf,  Sea  Bathing,  Motoring.  Parlor  car  from 
San  Francisco  twice  daily.  Special  week  end 
rates.  Free  art  exhibition  and  sales  gallery  of 
California  painters.  Week-end  golf  tournament 
during    the    summer. 

Inquire  Peck-Judah  Co.,  yiig  Market  St..  In- 
formation Bureau,  Southern  Pacific,  Flood  Build- 
ing, or  H.  R.  Warner,  Manager,  Del  Monte, 
California. 


THE  NEW  HOTEL  VENDOME,  San  Jose 

Thoroughly  rebuilt  and  refurnished.  Unex- 
celled cuisine,  every  modern  convenience,  charm- 
ingly located  in  beautiful  park.  Swimming  pool, 
bowling  alleys,  tennis  courts  and  sample-rooms 
for  commercial  men  down-town.  A  delightful 
place    to    spend    the    summer.      Rates    reasonable. 

HOTEL    VENDOME    COMPANY. 


Oakland's  Beautiful   New  Hotel 

The 

Key  Route  Inn 

22d  Street  and  Broadway 

NOW   OPEN 

Beautifully  furnished  rooms  with  every  mod- 
ern improvement.  Cafe  a  la  Carte  at  moder- 
ate prices.  N.    S.    Mullan,    Manager. 


The  Knickerbocker 


The  Highlands 

Ross,  Marin  County 


J.  A.  R0BIN50N 


REFRIGERATORS 

The  Alaska 

Is  universally  conceded  to  be  THE  BEST  in  the  market. 

1000 

now  in  stock — 70  styles  and  sizes.      Opal,  White  Enameled, 

Zinc  Lined.      Suitable  for  Families,   Hotels,   Restaurants, 

Cafes,  and  Boarding  Houses. 


W.  W.  Montague  &  Co 

CORNER   POLK  AND   TURK  STREETS 
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HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


Is  Absolutely  Pure 

and  is  Guaranteed 

under  The  National 

Pure  Food  Law 

This  confirms  its  reputation, 
and  its  great  popularity  de- 
monstrates that  it  is  the  pre- 
ferred whiskey  of  those  who 


KNOW  THE  BEST 
LIKE  THE  BEST 
BUY  THE  BEST 


CHARLES    M.    REYNOLDS   CO.. 

Agents    for   California  and  Nevada. 

112-014  Folsom  St.,  San  Francisco,   Cal. 


Byron 
Hot  Springs 


The  waters  cure  rheumatism — the  environment 
is  perfect— the  hotel  comfortable  and  supplied 
with  an  unexcelled  table.  See  Southern  Pacific 
Information  Bureau,  ground  floor,  James  Flood 
Building,  Peck-Judah  Co.,  789  Market  St.,  or 
address    hotel. 


NOTICE  TO  CREDITORS. 

In  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  California, 
in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Estate  of  Joseph  Y.  Ayer, 
deceased. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  by  the  undersigned  Ex- 
ecutor of  the  will  of  Joseph  Y.  Ayer,  deceased, 
to  the  creditors  of,  ana  all  persons  having  claims 
against  the  said  deceased,  to  exhibit  them  with  the 
necessary  vouchers  within  ten  (10)  months  after 
the  first  publication  of  this  notice,  to  the  said 
Executor,  at  the  office  of  PUlsbury,  Madison  & 
Sutro,  Kohl  Building,  California  and  Montgomery 
Streets,  San  Francisco,  which  said  office  the  under- 
signed selects  as  his  place  of  business  in  all  mat- 
ters connected  with  said  estate  of  Joseph  Y.  Ayer, 
deceased.  JOSEPH  S.  AYER, 

Executor  of  the  Will  of  Joseph  Y.  Ayer,  deceased. 

Dated:     San    Francisco,    lune    13,    1907. 

Pillsbury,  Madison  &  Sutro,  Kohl  Building, 
Attorneys    for    Executor. 


Mild,  Rich 

and 

Satisfying 

Sanchez  y  Haya 

Clear  Havana 
Cigars 


Factory  No.  1 


Tampa,  Fla. 


Tillmann  &  Bendel 

Pacific  Slope  Distributers 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


If  you  have  anything  to  say  to  a  mule, 
say  it  to  his  face. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

"I've  been  reading  one  of  Henry  James's 
stories."  "What's  it  about?"  "He  hates 
to   tell."— -Life. 

Anthropology  Instructor — What  effect 
has  the  climate  on  the  Eskimo?  Student — 
Cnlrl   feet. — Harvard  Lampoon. 

Officer — Seen  anything  of  my  baggage, 
sentry?  Sentry — She's  waitin'  round  the 
corner  for  ye,  sir! — Regiment. 

Sammy — Will  you  love  me  when  I  am 
gone?  Amy — I  could  love  you  now,  if  I 
knew  that  you  were  going. — Town  Topics. 

Mr.  Jawback — The  biggest  idiots  always 
seem  to  marry  the  prettiest  women.  Mrs. 
Jawback — Now,  you're  trying  to  flatter  me. 
— Cleveland  Leader. 

"Did  I  tell  you  the  story  of  the  old 
church  bell?"  "No.  Let's  hear  it."  "Sorry, 
but  it  can  be  tolled  only  on  Sunday." — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Foote  Lighte — Has  your  sister  a  strong 
part  in  the  new  piece?  Miss  Sue  Brette — 
Why,  yes ;  she  has  to  carry  around  one  of 
those  heavy  spears  ! — Yonkers  Statesman. 

Mrs.  Kelly — Tis  another  of  thim  soovy- 
neer  post  cyards  from  me  darter  Maggie — 
the  foorth  this  month,  begorry !  She  sinds 
me  wan  every  toime  she  changes  her  place. 
— Puck. 

"Do  you  ever  talk  back  to  your  wife?" 
asked  the  solicitous  friend.  "Sometimes." 
answered  Mr.  Meekton ;  "a  very  little;  just 
to  show  her  tint  I  have  not  gone  to  sleep." 
— Chicago  Daily  Nezvs. 

Anxious  Mother — I  hope  you  are  not 
thinking  of  marrying  young  Clarkson. 
He  spends  every  cent  lie  earns.  Pretty 
Daughter — Oh,  well,  he  doesn't  earn  very 
much. — Chicago  Daily  Nezus. 

Tommy. — Does  it  make  any  difference  if 
baby  takes  all  his  medicine  at  once  ? 
Baby's  Mother  (in  horror) — Good  heavens  ! 
Of  course  it  does!  Tommy — But  it  hasn't 
made  any  difference. — Punch. 

"So  Jack's  been  made  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  company,  has  he?"  "Yes. 
He  has  to  copy  all  the  letters,  and  take 
all  the  deposits  to  the  bank,  and,  oh,  Mary, 
I'm  so  proud  of  him." — Harper's  Bazaar. 

"But  to  my  mind,"  said  the  clerical  tour- 
ist from  the  East,  "a  plurality  of  wives  is 
unspeakable."  "Huh,"  snorted  the  good- 
natured  Mormon.  "I  never  even  heard  of 
one  wife  that  was  unspeakable." — Phila- 
delphia Press. 

Waiter — Mr.  Brown's  left  his  umbrella 
again,  sir.  1  do  believe  he'd  leave  his  head 
if  it  were  loose.  Robinson — I  dare  say 
you're  right.  I  heard  him  say  only  yester- 
day he  was  going  to  Switzerland  for  his 
lungs. — Ally  Sloper. 

Church — I  like  to  see  a  man  who  can 
forget  an  injury.  Gotham — Well,  there's 
that  neighbor  of  mine;  he's  suing  the  rail- 
road company  for  an  injured  leg,  and 
every  once  in  a  while  he  forgets  to  limp ! — 
Yonkers  Statesman. 

"Why  do  you  dislike  him  so  ?"  asked 
Mrs.  Gailey.  "He's  a  member  of  your 
club,  isn't  he?"  "Yes,"  replied  Gailey,  "but 
he  has  no  business  to  be."  "Why,  what's 
the  matter?  Doesn't  he  drink?" — Catholic 
Standard  and  Times. 

"Do  you  keep  good,  honest  goods  here  ?" 
asked  the  fussy  old  man  in  the  cafe. 
"Well,  sir,"  responded  the  waiter,  "the 
whisky's  straight,  all  right,  but,  to  be 
candid  with  you.  I  think  the  pretzels  are 
crooked." — Cleveland  Leader. 

"But."  said  the  lawyer,  "don't  you  think 
'steen  millions  is  a  little  high  as  alimony?" 
"High,  nothing,"  responded  the  fair  plain- 
tiff, blithely.  "I  agree  to  keep  away  from 
him,  don't  I  ?  Let  him  pay  for  his  luxu- 
ries."— Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Mrs.  High — Our  new  rector  is  such  a 
heavenly  man.  Don't  you  think  so?  Mrs. 
Lozv — Heavenly!  Why,  I  saw  him  danc- 
ing the  other  night  at  the  Trillions.  Mrs. 
High — He  likes  to  set  an  example  of  Chris- 
tian cheerfulness,  you  know.  Mrs.  Lozv — 
But  he  danced  only  with  the  best  set  there. 
Mrs.  High — That  was  because  they  have 
only  this  world  to  enjoy  themselves  in, 
you  see. — Town  and  Country. 
^«jfc. — 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  for  chil- 
dren's teething  is  guaranteed  under  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act,  Serial  No.  1098. 


We  Collect 
Rents 
and  Place 
Insurance 


Property  owners  are  cordially  invited  to  inspect  our 
new  and  up-to-date  office  and  to  examine  our  system 
of  rent  collecting  which  includes  the  complete 
management  of  San  Francisco  properties  and  also 
embraces  the  placing  of  insurance  in  only  first-class 
companies,  the  construction  of  buildings,  payment  of 
taxes,  effecting  leases  and  all  other  matters  relating 
to  the  general  management  of  real  property.  We 
undertake  to  give  good  and  efficient  service  at  reason- 
able rates.  SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FREE 
in  our  fire  proof  vaults  to  all  clients. 


Baldwin 

Real  Estate  Agents 


&    Howell 

318-324  Kearny  Street 


MT.  TAMALPAIS  RAILWAY 

Via  Sausalito  Ferry — Foot  of  Market  St. 


Lv.  San  Fran. 

Legal  Holidays 
Sunday  Time 

Lv.  Tamalpais 

WEEK 
DAY 

SUN- 
DAY 

SUN- 
DAY 

WEEK 
DAY 

9:45  A 
1:45  P 

7:15  A 
9:15  A 
9:45  A 
11:15  A 
12:45  P 
2:15  P 
3:45  P 

9:28  A 
11:10  A 
12:16  P 
1:40  P 
3:10  P 
4:40  P 
6:40  P 

7:45  A 
1:40  P 
4:14  P 

SA1TK- 

DAY 
4:45  P 

SATUR- 
DAY 
9:34  P 

TICKET  OFFICE  AT  SAUSALITO  FERRV 


A  delightful  place  to  spend  the 
summer 


SPRINGS 


Our  automobiles  meet  trains  at  St.  Helena  every  day  except 

Sunday.     Take  7:40  a.  m.  Broad  Gauge  Boat. 

Fate  57.00  round  trip. 

Week-End  Guests 

will  be  met  at  St.  Helena  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  afternoons.  Take  3:30  Tiburon 
Ferry.  Back  to  the  city  in  good  time  for 
business  on  Monday.  Write  at  once  for 
full  information  to 

Manager  AETNA  SPRINGS   CO., 

Napa  County,  California 


For  Your 
Breakfast 

GERMEA 

At  All  Grocers 


The  yohnson-Lockc 
Mercantile  Co. 

Agents 
213  Sansome  St. ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Peyton  Chemical  Co. 

Purchasers  and  Smellers  of 
COPPER,  GOLD  AND  SILVER  ORES,  ETC. 

Office-.  Montgomery  Block,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Smelter  and  Works  at  Peyton,  Contra  Costa  Co.,  Cal. 
P.  O.  Martinez 


For  Sale 

Residence  in  Berkeley,  corner  of  1)  wight 
Way  and  Piedmont  Ave.  Thirteen  rooms,  bath 
rooms,  garret,  cellar,  laundry,  fireplaces  and 
furnace.     Address,    Box  G,    Santa  Clara. 


TEE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
1176  O'Farrell  Street 


The  Argonaut  is  printed  by 
She  g>tanIcp-tEaplrjr  Companp 

554-562  Bryant  Street 
San  Francisco 
r  Ttmpy.  IQ64 


STEAMSHIP  LINES. 


AMERICAN  LINE 

PLYMOUTH— CHERBOURG— SOUTHAMPTON 

Philadelphia     . . .  July  20    |    New    York Aug.  1  o 

St.     Paul Aug.    3     I    St.    Louis Aug.  1 7 

PHILADELPHIA— QUEENSTOWN— LIVERPOOL 
Westernland     ..July  20     I    Noordland     ....Aug.     3 
Haverford    July  27     |    Friesland     Aug.  10 

ATLANTIC  TRANSPORT  LINE 

NEW    YORK— LONDON    DIRECT 

Mesaba     July  20     |     Minneapolis     .  .  Aug.     .? 

Minnetonka     .  .  -July  27     |     Minnehaha     . .  .Aug.  id 

HOLLAND-AMERICA  LINE 

NEW  YORK— ROTTERDAM.   VIA   BOULOGNE 
Sailings  Wednesdays  as  per  sailing  list. 

Noordam    July  17         N.     Amsterdam. Aug.  1  4 

Ryndam     July  24        Statendam     .  .  .  -Aug.  21 

Potsdam    Aug.     7        Noordam     Aug  2S 


RED  STAR  LINE 


NEW  YORK— DOVER,  ANTWERP 

Zecland     July  20     I    Vaderland     Vug.     .1 

Finland     July  27     |    Kroonland     .  . .  -Aug.  1  o 


WHITE  STAR  LINE 


NEW    YORK— OUEENSTOWN— LIVERPOOL 

■fcCedric 
•Celtic 


.July  18    I    -^Arabic     Aug. 

.July  25     I    -^-Baltic     Aug. 


PLYMOUTH— CHERBOURG— SOUTHAMPTON 

-A-f  Adriatic    July  17        "frOceanic    July  31 

•Teutonic     . July  24        •Majestic     ....Aug.    7 

-j-  New,    25,000    tons:    has    elevator,    gymnasium, 
Turkish  baths,  and  •  band. 
BOSTON— QUEENSTOWN— LIVERPOOL 

Cymric    July  17    |    Republic     July  31 

New  "York — Azores — Mediterranean 

•Cretic Aug.  1,  noon;  Sept.  26,  noon 

Boston — Azores — Mediterranean 

•Canopic    Aug.    10,    11    a.    m. 

•Romanic     Sept.     14,    3    a.    m. 

G.   N.    KOEPPEL,  Pass.   Agt.,   Pacific   Coast, 

36    Ellis    St.,    near    Market,    San    Francisco 


Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

ORIENTAL     S.     S.     CO.     have     opened     their 

permanent    offices    at     Room    240, 

James     Flood     Building, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

S.  S.  "America  Maru"  (Calls  at  Manila) 

Thursday,    July    18,    1907 

S.  S.  "Nippon  Maru"    (Calls  at  Manila) 

Thursday,    August    15,     1907 

S.  S.  "Hong  Kong  Maru"   (Calls  at  Manila).. 

Thursday,    Sept.    12,    1907 

Steamers  will  leave  wharf,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  streets,  1  p.  m.,  for  Yokohama  and 
Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu,  Kobe  (Hiogo), 
Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and  connecting  at 
Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Manila,  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates.  For 
freight  and  passage  apply  at  office,  James  Flood 
Building.  W.  H.  AVERY. 
Assistant  General   Manager. 


Japan-China 

Around  the  World 

Tour  leaves  September  24th 

Send  for  Booklet 


THOS.  COOK&  SON, 

Flood    Building,  32   Powell   Street,    S. 

135  OFFICES  ABROAD 
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Labor  Union  as  a  Bully. 

Over  in  Berkeley  three  young  men  of  education, 
ambition,  and  character,  but  without  much  experi- 
ence or  capital,  have  undertaken  to  establish  a  daily 
newspaper.  The  competition  is  keen,  for  besides 
the  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  papers — all  of  which 
maintain  agencies  at  Berkeley — there  are  two  long- 
established  and  excellent  local  papers.  Having  car- 
ried their  project  successfully  for  several  months, 
and  being  satisfied  that  there  is  room  for  them  in 
the  Berkeley  field  on  the  basis  of  hard  work  and 
economy,  our  three  young  friends  have  recently 
added  to  their  equipment  a  modern  power  press. 
It  is  a  kind  of  press  adapted  to  daily  papers  of  mod- 
erate circulation  and  published  under  conditions 
enforcing  a  careful  economy.  In  the  factory  where 
it  was  made,  this  self-same  press  was  operated 
satisfactorily  by  the  labor  of  an  expert  man  with 
one  assistant.  Wherever  these  presses  are 
operated  elsewhere — outside  of  California — one  man 
and  an  assistant  do  the  work  easily.  Another  man, 
using  the  pressman's  assistant,  can  do  the  necessary 
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work  of  stereotyping.  It  was  upon  this  calculation 
that  our  young  friends  at  Berkeley  bought  this  par- 
ticular type  of  press. 

Now  comes  the  pressmen's  union,  backed  by  other 
unions,  still  further  backed  by  some  kind  of  a  "coun- 
cil," all  holding  affiliation  and  owing  allegiance  to 
organized  labor,  and  represented  by  certain  local 
agents — comes  this  combination  and  declares  to 
the  young  men  at  Berkeley  that  they  must  not  start 
up  their  new  plant,  as  they  had  planned,  because 
organized  labor  forsooth  has  not  yet  determined 
how  many  men  must  be  employed  in  operating  it,  in 
stereotyping,  etc.  The  rules  of  organized  labor 
governing  this  particular  mechanism  have  not  yet 
been  defined,  and  with  true  laborite  philosophy  and 
consistency,  the  rule  must  be  made  before  the  ma- 
chine is  started  up.  It  should,  it  would  appear,  be 
the  course  of  common  sense  first  to  start  up  the 
press,  see  how  many  men  it  will  require,  and  then 
employ  men  with  reference  to  the  necessities  of  the 
situation.  It  would  seem  that  the  conditions  of  the 
work,  its  requirements,  etc.,  should  control ;  but  this 
is  not  the  practice.  Organized  labor  proposes  to 
fix  the  number  of  men  to  be  employed,  not  so  much 
with  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  work  as  with  the 
wishes  of  the  union  itself.  They  propose  in  this 
instance,  as  in  many  another,  that  the  tail  shall  wag 
the  dog.  In  the  meantime  our  young  friends  are 
printing  their  paper  on  their  old  press  under  em- 
barrassments of  difficulty  and  delay,  while  their  fine 
new  plant  stands  idle  waiting  upon  the  behest  of 
labor  unionism.  It  is  intimated  that  the  pressmen's 
union  will  demand  that  three  men  be  employed  on 
the  press,  and  that  two  men  shall  be  employed  in 
the  special  work  of  stereotyping,  whereas  in  other 
places  where  labor  union  does  not  make  the  rules  of 
life  and  of  industry,  two  men  and  one  helper  do  both 
the  stereotyping  and  the  press  work. 

It -could  be  wished  that  our  young  friends  were 
strong  enough  to  say  to  obstructive  labor  that  they 
will  operate  their  own  machine  in  their  own  way; 
and  in  this  connection  it  would  be  mightily  satisfy- 
ing if  they  could  borrow  a  phrase  or  two  out  of  the 
lexicon  of  General  Funston  just  by  way  of  emphasis. 
Probably  they  will  not  do  it,  because  the  situation 
is  one  which  puts  them  at  a  tremendous  disadvan- 
tage. Probably  they  will  not  contest  the  point ; 
probably  they  will  do  what  most  newspapers  do, 
namely,  buy  peace  and  cooperation  by  doing  what 
the  unions  require  them  to  do.  They  will  submit  to 
be  injured  by  a  ruffian  unionism  because,  being 
young,  being  without  large  resources,  being  in  a  po- 
sition subject  to  many  forms  of  competition,  being 
without  the  hardihood  of  long  experience,  they  will 
hardly  dare  to  meet  the  imposition  and  the  menace 
of  unionism  with  the  kind  of  front  which  would 
abash  it  and  back  it  down  hill. 
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any  chance  work  anything  but  their  jaws,  who  draw 
their  living  from  the  work  of  others,  and  whose 
main  business  is  to  breed  trouble.  The  Argonaut 
has  been  visited  by  several  men  of  this  sort — always, 
by  the  way,  careful  to  explain  that  they  come  not 
by  authority,  not  as  representing  anything  or  any- 
body, but  in  "friendly  spirit" — and  has  heard  from 
them  suggestions  to  the  effect  that  it  might  be  well 
if  the  editor  would  moderate  his  tone  with  respect 
to  organized  labor.  One  bold  and  extra-friendly 
visitor  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  to  the  editor  that  he 
might  "save  himself  trouble"  by  a  more  "conciliatory 
attitude,"  etc. 

The  editor  of  the  Argonaut  is  not  fond  of  trouble. 
He  has  had  his  share  of  it  in  various  forms.  It  is  a 
rule  of  his  life  never  to  seek  trouble,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  never  to  run  away  from  it.  He  told  his 
officious  friend  that  he  would  undertake  to  conduct 
the  Argonaut  in  accordance  with  his  own  ideas,  and 
that  he  had  not  the  slightest  fear  that  anything  very 
dreadful  would  happen  to  it  because  of  the  handy 
way  in  which  it  passes  out  the  true  word  of  its 
mind  respecting  the  aggressions  of  organized  labor 
in  its  advanced  and  unconscionable  forms. 

All  this  was  some  weeks  ago.  The  Argonaut 
has  had  no  trouble  with  organized  labor ;  it  does  not 
expect  to  have  any  trouble.  It  is  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  the  men  who  do  its  work,  and  no  com- 
mittee of  blatherskite  "leaders"  has  had  the  nerve  to 
attempt  seriously  to  call  the  editor  down.  Such  a 
committee  would  find  short  shrift  in  the  Argonaut 
office,  for  there  is  little  patience  and  less  tolerance 
here  for  meddlers  and  trouble-breeders.  Organ- 
ized labor  has  its  vices,  its  follies,  its  weaknesses, 
its  stupidities,  but  it  is  not  wholly  a  blamed  fool.  It 
knows  whom  to  tackle  and  whom  to  avoid.  It 
tackles  the  weak  and  the  yielding — those  whom  it 
can  "do  up."  Its  usual  policy  is  to  avoid  those  who 
can  give  it  two  blows  for  one  and  whom  it  is 
powerless  to  harm. 


Now  the  Argonaut  is  printed  in  an  establishment 
operated  by  union  men.  The  printing  house  does 
not  belong  to  the  publisher  of  the  Argonaut — he 
simply  gives  out  the  work  to  be  done  under  con- 
tract. It  may  have  been  noticed  that  the  Argonaut, 
in  writing  about  men  and  things — in  speaking  the 
word  of  its  mind — has  not  been  careful  about  the 
sensibilities  of  unionism.  It  has  called  things  by 
their  right  name,  without  respect  to  the  fact  that 
the  hand  of  unionism  has  its  part  in  the  physical 
manufacture  of  this  paper.  There  has  been  no 
trouble  with  the  men  who  set  up  and  print  the 
Argonaut:  there  never  is  any  trouble  with  decent, 
clear-eyed  young  men  who  are  treated  right  and 
who  are  decently  paid  for  their  work.  The  Argo- 
naut is  glad  to  bear  witness  to  its  own  good  relations 
with  those  who,  in  a  physical  sense,  make  this 
newspaper.  There  has,  however,  been  some  sug- 
gestion of  trouble  on  the  part  of  certain  "leaders" 
of  organized  labor — that  is,  of  men  who  never  by 


In  cases  like  that  cited  at  Berkeley  your  labor 
leader  will  meet  every  argument,  first,  with  a  sputter 
of  anger,  and  finally  with  the  assertion  that  he  is 
standing  for  "principle."  We  see  how  sincere  their 
talk  about  "principle"  is  in  the  way  different  men 
are  treated.  There  is  one  "principle"  for  the  group 
of  lads  at  Berkeley,  who  can't  help  themselves ;  and 
there  is  another  "principle"  for  the  editor  of  the 
Argonaut,  who  knows  perfectly  well  how  to  help 
himself.  For  all  its  talk  about  principle,  organized 
labor  is  as  shifty  as  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as 
principle  in  the  world.  It  forces  a  little  newspaper 
to  hire  men  it  doesn't  need  and  doesn't  want ;  it 
boycotts  little  establishments  which  lack  the  strength 
to  resist  its  demands ;  it  plays  the  tyrant  and  the 
bully  at  a  thousand  points.  But  when  it  comes  to 
dealing  with  the  strong  it  is  as  gentle  as  any  sucking 
dove.  Does  organized  labor  undertake  to  enforce 
the  closed-shop  rule  in  the  great  shops  at  Sacra- 
mento, at  Reno,  and  at  Bakersfield?  Does  organ- 
ized labor  undertake  to  enforce  a  monopoly  of 
employment  in  big  establishments  like  the  Union 
and  the  Risdon  Iron  Works?  Does  organized  labor 
attempt  anywhere  to  enforce  what  it  calls  its  "prin- 
ciples" where  there  is  hardihood  to  deny  its  au- 
thority, to  laugh  at  its  pretensions,  and  to  kick  it 
out  of  doors  when  its  exactions  become  a  nuisance? 


We  have  gone  over  these  incidents  in  some  detail 
because  they  illustrate  not  only  the  absurd  preten- 
sions, but  the  essential  dishonesty  and  weakness  of 
that  obsessed  system  which  falsely  styles  itself  labor 
unionism.  This  sort  of  unionism  makes  large 
claims  in  San  Francisco,  and  through  a  system  of 
bluster  and  brag,  with  occasional  flurries  of  stage 
thunder,  it  has  indeed  managed  to  fool  pretty  much 
the  whole  community  of  San  Francisco.     Bi 
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its  claims  unionism,  as  we  have  it  here,  is  so  weak 
a  thing  that  it  can  be  knocked  over  by  any  hand 
firm  enough  to  show  that  it  has  muscle  and  deter-  j 
mination  behind  it.  Mr.  Calhoun  has  knocked  it 
over  in  connection  with  the  street-car  service.  Mr. 
Scott  has  knocked  it  over  in  connection  with  the 
telephone  service.  Any  man  of  eqiftl  resolution 
and  courage  can  knock  it  over  in  the  tJBding  trades. 
To  be  specific,  if  Mr.  John  MahofidBthe  builder, 
should  announce  tomorrow  morningljhat  the  work 
under  his  authority  would  be  given  out  on  the  open- 
shop  basis — equal  terms  to  all  comers,  union  and 
non-union  men  alike — the  tyranny  of  unionism  in 
the  building  trade  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past — a 
nightmare  only  in  memory.  Whoever  doubts  this 
statement  has  not  kept  close  track  of  events  or  has 
not  interpreted  them  aright.  For  example,  last 
week  in  a  building  being  put  up  by  a  citizen,  whom 
the  Argonaut  is  prepared  to  name  to  anybody  who 
has  the  right  to  details,  there  was  objection  on  the 
part  of  union  workmen  to  certain  materials  which 
did  not  bear  the  union  stamp.  "All  right,  boys," 
said  the  owner,  "if  you  don't  want  to  put  in  these 
materials  vou  can  put  on  your  coats."  The  boys  did 
not  put  on  their  coats.  They  are  putting  in  the  un- 
stamped materials,  and  the  foreman  in  charge,  as  the 
owner's  representative,  finds  that  he  is  getting  more 
work  out  of  the  boys  than  before.  When  it  was 
foimd  that  the  gun  was  loaded,  no  one  had  the  hardi-  j 
hood  to  fool  with  it.  Another  instance :  In  certain 
trade  lines  there  is  now  a  marked  deficiency  of 
available  hands.  There  are  men  enough,  but  they 
don't  belong  to  the  unions,  either  because  they  don't 
want  to  or  because  they  can't  get  in.  So  great  a  ; 
man  as  the  high  cockalorum  of  a  labor  "council," 
when  confronted  with  the  assurance  that,  unless  the  \ 
unions  would  provide  enough  workmen,  certain 
buildings  would  inaugurate  the  open-shop  practice, 
has  given  written  consent  to  the  employment  of  non-  j 
union  men.  One  in  whom  the  Argonaut  has  im- 
plicit confidence  informs  us  that  he  has  seen  such  a 
permit,  bearing  the  mighty  name  of  P.  H.  Mc- 
Carthy.   

The  truth  is  that  organized  labor  in  San  Fran- 
cisco is  under  no  delusions  about  its  own  status. 
Its  leaders  understand  that  they  are  living  in  a  house 
of  glass  which  one  firm  blow  will  shatter.  Know- 
ing their  weakness,  they  wish  to  avoid  the  issue ; 
and  todav  they  are  making  any  and  every  concession 
that  offers  a  prospect  of  staving  off  a  conflict  in 
which  their  system  would  surely  go  to  the  wall. 
This  is  the  secret  of  their  repeated  efforts  to  dicker 
with  Air.  Calhoun.  Hating  him  as  they  do,  they 
would  gladly  make  any  kind  of  concession  that 
would  secure  from  him  even  a  nominal  recognition 
of  unionism. 

Labor  unionism  is  weak  in  San  Francisco,  be- 
cause the  system  which  it  has  created  here  is  not 
defensible  at  any  moral  point.  In  the  instances 
above  noted,  its  arrogance,  its  economic  wasteful- 
ness, its  false  stand  for  a  bogus  "principle,"  its 
failure  to  stand  wherever  it  meets  a  firm  front,  its 
cowardice  when  it  runs  up  against  efficiency  and 
courage — all  these  and  more — are  abundantly  illus- 
trated. Its  weakness  is  that  most  complete  of  all 
forms  of  weakness,  the  weakness  of  unmoral  aim ' 
and  purpose.  When  organized  labor  demands  fair 
pay  for  fair  work  it  is  strong,  because  reason  and 
right  are  with  it.  When  organized  labor  demands 
such  regulation  of  hours  as  will  leave  its  forces  un-  j 
diminished  at  the  points  of  strength  and  spirit,  it  I 
is  strong,  because  reason  and  right  are  with  it. 
When  organized  labor  insists  upon  the  right  to 
cooperative  action  and  to  collective  selling  of  its 
product,  it  is  strong,  because  reason  and  right  are  j 
with  it.  When  organized  labor  demands  for  its  f 
forces  a  fair  share  in  the  advantages  of  modern 
life,  with  the  conditions  of  human  and  decent  living, 
it  is  strong,  because  reason  and  right  are  with  it. 
But  when  organized  labor  is  considerate  onlv  of  its 
own  selfish  interest,  when  by  sheer  weight  of  num- 
bers it  demoralizes  our  politics,  when  it  puts  its 
forces  behind  scoundrels  like  Ruef  and  Schmitz. 
when  it  denies  the  right  of  a  capable  and  willing 
man  to  work  upon  his  own  contract,  when  it  denies 
to  youth  the  privilege  of  industrial  training,  when 
by  its  exactions  it  sets  up  a  system  of  social  tyranny, 
it  is  an  oppressive  and  a  dastardly  thing  which  has 
no  els  im  upon  public  respect,  no  right  to  considera- 
r  existence. 
"1  „  time  is  ripe  in  San  Francisco  for  such  asser-  | 


tion  of  the  principle  of  industrial  freedom  as  that 
which  our  fathers  established  and  wrote  in  spirit 
and  in  phrase  in  our  national  Constitution.  The  time 
is  ripe,  because  every  interest  of  this  community, 
material  and  moral,  is  suffering  from  the  effect  of 
conditions  which  a  false  unionism  has  imposed  upon 
us.  Again,  the  time  is  ripe,  because  unionism 
stands  before  the  community  convicted  of  its  crimes, 
and  because  it  is  weak  in  the  consciousness  of 
wrongs  which  it  has  allowed  to  be  committed  in  its 
name.  If  now,  and  in  this  situation,  our  so-called 
responsible  classes  shall  not  find  the  courage  to 
assert  and  enforce  the  principle  of  freedom  in  our 
industries,  then  we  shall  deserve  to  be  called,  as  we 
shall  be  called,  a  community  of  jellyfish. 


The  Glass  Case. 

In  what  may  be  called  the  strictly  legitimate 
work  of  the  graft  prosecution  during  the  past  week, 
the  chief  interest  has  been  the  trial  of  Mr.  Louis 
Glass,  vice-president  of  the  Pacific  States  Telephone 
Company.  The  charge  against  Mr.  Glass  is  that, 
while  the  acting  head  of  the  company  above  named, 
he  authorized  the  payment  of  certain  sums  to  mu-  j 
nicipal  officials  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
grant  of  a  franchise  to  a  competing  telephone  com- 
pany. The  actual  business  of  briber}-,  it  is  claimed, 
was  transacted  by  Theodore  Halsey.  Glass's 
brother-in-law,  and  also  an  officer  of  the  company, 
the  allegation  being  that  Halsey  paid  over  the 
money  in  person  to  Boxton  and  other  supervisors. 
The  case  has  this  peculiar  aggravation,  namely,  that 
the  purpose  of  Glass  and  his  company  in  the  alleged 
bribery  was  not  in  the  promotion  of  a  public  inter- 
est, but  precisely  the  reverse.  It  has  been  urged  in 
justification  of  other  transactions,  similar  in  kind. 
that  the  general  purpose  was  progressive  and 
worthy — that  even  though  questionable  methods 
were  employed,  the  end  sought  was  one  in  harmony 
with  the  public  welfare.  Xo  such  plea  can  be  urged 
in  the  Glass  case.  If  there  was  bribery  here,  it  was 
bribery  for  a  sordid  and  selfish  purpose,  unrelieved 
by  any  color  of  moral  justification. 

In  his  preliminary  address  to  the  jury,  Mr.  Heney 
asserted  that  the  prosecution  would  show  that  at  i 
the  time  in  question  Glass  was  the  official  in  charge 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Pacific  States  Telephone  Com- 
pany;  that  as  such  managing  official  he  authorized 
the  handing  over  of  certain  sums  to  Halsey  for  the 
purpose  of  bribing  supervisors,  and  that  the  money 
was  paid  by  Halsey  to  certain  supervisors  with  the 
knowledge  of  Glass  and  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing a  grant  privilege  to  a  competing  telephone  com- 
pany. On  Friday  and  Saturday  of  last  week  part 
of  this  chain  of  demonstration  was  carried  through 
in  an  easy  and  perfunctory  way.  It  was  shown  that 
the  president  of  the  telephone  company.  Mr.  H.  T. 
Scott,  had  been  newly  elected  to  that  office  and  that 
he  had  not  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  bribery  as-  I 
sumed  the  working  responsibilities  of  his  position, 
being,  in  fact,  out  of  the  State.  It  was  shown  that 
Glass  was  the  man  in  authority.  It  was  shown  by 
the  testimony  of  one  of  the  boodling  supervisors —  1 
Boxton — that  the  specific  sum  of  five  thousand  dol- 
lars was  paid  to  him  by  Halsey  to  influence  his  vote  • 
on  telephone  franchise  matters.  What  was  needed 
to  complete  the  scheme  of  the  prosecution,  as  out- 
lined by  Mr.  Heney.  was  testimony  showing  the 
authorization  by  Glass  of  the  payment  of  money  to 
Halsey.  E.  J.  Zimmer.  auditor  of  the  telephone 
company,  had  previously  testified  before  the  grand 
jury  that  at  the  direction  of  Glass  he  had  given  to 
Halsey  certain  sums  for  unnamed  purposes,  without 
requiring  an  acounting  therefor.  Zimmer  was 
called  to  the  witness-stand  on  Monday  of  this  week 
to  repeat  in  court  the  testimony  previously  given 
before  the  grand  jury.  To  the  surprise  of  every- 
body he  flatly  refused  to  answer  any  question*  put 
by  the  prosecution.  When  he  was  asked  to  explain 
his  reasons,  he  had  none  worth  considering.  Evi- 
dently Zimmer  had  been  prompted  by  attorneys  for 
the  defense  to  refuse  to  testify  and  take  the  conse- 
quences. Prosecutor  Heney  was  vociferously  indig- 
nant at  the  failure  of  the  witness,  and  his  feeling 
was  fully  shared  by  Judge  Lawlor,  who  declared 
Zimmer  to  be  in  contempt  of  court  and  committed 
him  to  five  days'  imprisonment  therefor.  Zimmer 
is  now  in  jail,  with  the  prospect  that  punishment 
will  be  further  extended  unless  he  shall  change  his  j 
attitude  and  give  his  testimony  as  the  law  contem-  j 
plates.     Should  he  persist  in  his  refusal  to  testify,  I 


it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  chain  of  evidence  out- 
lined by  the  prosecution  can  technically  be  made 
complete.  The  transcript  of  Zimmer's  evidence  be- 
fore the  grand  jury,  which  is  precisely  to  the  point, 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  prosecution,  and  has  already 
been  given  to  the  public.  The  Argonaut  makes  no 
pretensions  to  legal  knowledge ;  it  can  not  say  if  it 
is  allowable  to  put  in  this  transcript  as  evidence 
before  the  jury.  This  would  be  the  rule  of  common 
sense;  but  the  rule  of  legal  exactness,  as  we  have 
man)-  occasions  for  knowing,  is  not  always  in  accord 
with  common  sense.  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
testimony  once  given  under  oath,  duly  recorded  and 
attested,  ought  to  be  as  good  in  the  trial  of  a  case 
as  in  the  preliminary  examination. 

Zimmer's  refusal  to  testify  appears  to  the  Argo- 
naut a  most  damaging  fact,  as'related  to  the  charge 
against  Glass.  Practically  and  morally  it  is  a  sub- 
stantiation of  the  charge.  The  refusal  to  testify  is 
a  circumstance  without  the  first  support  of  moral  or 
other  justification.  A  court  of  justice  has  the  right, 
for  the  purpose  of  justice,  to  any  and  all  informa- 
tion bearing  upon  an}'  case  at  its  bar.  Refusal  to 
testify  is  a  break-down  of  the  machinery  of  justice 
— the  breakdown  of  a  principle  of  civilization.  It 
ought  not  to  help  Mr.  Glass  legally,  as  assuredly  it 
does  not  help  him  morally.  What  recourse  out- 
raged justice  may  have  the  Argonaut  can  not  pre- 
tend to  know,  but  it  does  know  that  there  ought  to 
be  some  way  of  enforcing  testimony  which  a  witness 
is  obviously  qualified  to  give  but  which  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  an  alleged  criminal  he  persists  in 
refusing  to  give. 


The  Mystery  of  Boxton. 

Nothing  in  the  history  of  recent  events  is  so  dif- 
ficult to  understand  as  the  selection  of  Boodler  Box- 
ton  by  the  graft  prosecution  as  a  stop-gap  in  the 
mayoralty.  Boodler  Gallagher,  already  acting  may- 
or, would  seem  to  have  filled  the  requirements  ex- 
actly if  it  were  simply  desired  to  retain  some  man 
of  the  boodling  ilk  in  that  high  but  discredited  posi- 
tion. Why  there  should  have  been  a  change  from 
one  criminal  under  the  shadow  of  the  big  stick  to 
another  and  even  cheaper  criminal,  likewise  under 
the  same  portentous  shadow,  is  a  thing  quite  be- 
yond comprehension  from  the  standpoint  of  one  who 
looks  on  at  the  game  without  knowledge  of  its  in- 
side motives.  Why  it  should  have  been  thought 
necessary  to  hold  any  boodler  even  tentatively  in 
the  mayoralty,  is  another  question  which  nobody 
has  answered  reasonably,  one  quite  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Argonaut's  powers  of  conjecture. 

It  has  been  widely  understood  that  it  was  neces- 
sary in  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  the  munici- 
pal charter  to  select  a  mayor  from  the  Board  of 
Supervisors.  This  explanation  was  given  of  the 
selection  of  Gallagher  as  acting-mayor.  But  it 
appears  that  while  an  acting-mayor  must  be  chosen 
from  among  the  supervisors,  a  successor  in  the 
mayoralty  may  be  selected  from  among  the  general 
body  of  citizens.  Boxton,  under  the  direction  of  the 
big  stick,  resigned  as  a  supervisor  two  minutes  be- 
fore he  was  elected  to  the  mayoralty.  Xow,  since 
any  citizen  was  eligible  to  the  mayoralty  by  election 
at  the  hands  of  the  supervisors,  why  in  the  name 
of  common  decency  was  a  confessed  scoundrel  like 
Boxton  chosen  when  some  respectable  citizen  would 
just  as  well  have  served  the  purpose?  Why  was  it 
thought  desirable  by  the  prosecution  to  put  upon 
San  Francisco  the  added  shame  of  a  third  criminal 
in  the  mayoralty,  when  it  was  not  necessary  either 
under  the  requirements  of  the  law  or  with  respect 
to  the  purposes  of  the  prosecution  itself? 

Surelv  some  respectable  man  could  have  been 
found  to  hold  the  office  tentatively  and  technically, 
subject  to  the  wishes  of  the  prosecution.  Any  as- 
sistant in  Mr.  Langdon's  office — anybody  standing 
outside  the  shadow  of  San  Ouentin — would  have 
been  infinitely  better  than  this  wretched  creature 
whose  discredited  name  must  now  forever  be  asso- 
ciated with  an  official  place  whose  honor  all  men 
should  uphold  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability  and  op- 
portunity. Can  it  be  that  the  graft  prosecution  has 
been  so  afraid  of  the  possible  loss  of  its  own  extra- 
ordinary and  extra-legal  authority  as  to  be  timid 
about  putting  the  mayoralty  in  any  hand  not  subject 
under  the  terrible  menace  of  criminal  prosecution, 
to  its  immediate  dictation-  The  purpose  back  of 
Boxton's  election  f  the  mysteries  of  this 

whole  extraordinary  busine         Mr.  Henev  has  de- 
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clared  that  he  was  personally  opposed  to  it. 
Spreckels  has  offered  no  explanation. 


Spreckels— Hearst— Langdon. 

Interpretation  of  the  events  of  the  past  week 
is  possible  only  by  referring  them  to  that  broad  basis 
of  circumstances  and  conditions  upon  which  the 
whole  prosecuting  movement  rests.  And  here  we  en- 
counter difficulty  due  to  the  fact  that  not  everything 
essential  to  the  completed  story  is  as  yet  matter 
of  definite  demonstration.  Some  links  in  the  chain 
must  still  be  supplied  by  theory  and  even  by  con- 
jecture. 'What  follows  therefore  must  be  accepted 
as  subject  to  this  qualification.  When  the  graft 
prosecution  was  conceived,  it  encountered  what  ap- ! 
peared  to  be  an  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  presumed 
affiliation  of  the  prosecuting  attorney,  Mr.  Lang-| 
don,  with  laborite  politics,  including  a  friendly  and 
working  relation  with  Abraham  Ruef.  Langdon 
had  been  nominated  by  Ruef  or  with  his  consent. 
Ruef  had  not  only  assisted  him  in  a  general  way, 
but  accompanied  him  in  his  campaign  visits  abouu 
the  city.  Langdon  had  accepted  Ruef's  favors  to 
the  extent  of  getting  himself  into  office,  and  under 
the  rules  of  the  political  game  as  it  is  ordinarily 
played,  he  was  accounted  a  cog  in  Ruef's  political 
machine.  There  had,  however,  been  a  breach  in  the 
relations  of  the  two  men,  and  Langdon  had  attached 
himself  to  the  political  fortunes  of  Mr.  Hearst.  He 
accepted  a  nomination  for  the  governorship  by 
Hearst's  Municipal  League  and  had  made  a  noisy 
canvass  in  competition  with  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  nominees — Gillett  and  Bell — under  the 
guidance  of  Hearst's  agents  and  presumably  at 
Hearst's  expense.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  arrangement  under  which  Mr.  Heney  became  an 
assistant  to  Mr.  Langdon,  thereby  acquiring  the 
authority  of  a  prosecuting  officer,  was  made  through 
Mr.  Hearst  or  by  his  consent.  The  story  is  that 
Langdon  was  at  first  unfriendly  to  the  suggestion 
and  that  he  was  forced  into  the  arrangement  by  the 
insistence  of  Mr.  Hearst.  Without  abandoning  his 
personal  motives  in  politics,  he  had  become  a 
recognized  attachment  to  the  Hearst  machine,  and 
it  was  in  this  relation  and  under  its  influence  that 
he  made  Mr.  Heney  an  assistant  for  the  special 
purpose  of  the  graft  prosecution. 

In  the  progress  of  the  prosecuting  movement  there 
have  been  many  circumstances  suggestive  of 
Hearst's  interest  in  it  as  a  side  partner.  First  of 
all,  the  Examiner — until  a  week  ago  when  it  turned 
sharply  against  the  prosecution — was  the  official 
hornblower  of  the  whole  business.  It  has  not  re- 
quired a  world  of  penetration  to  see  that  Mr. 
Spreckels's  friendly  attitude  towards  the  striking 
carmen,  including  his  justification  of  brick-bat 
throwing,  has  had  some  relation  to  the  political 
policies  of  the  Hearst-Langdon  combine.  Mr. 
Spreckels  had  his  own  motives  of  grievance  against 
Calhoun ;  he  may  have  been  willing,  or  something 
more,  to  lend  his  influence  in  promotion  of  the  strike 
on  the  basis  of  his  feeling  towards  Calhoun.  Much 
may  be  credited  to  Mr.  Spreckels's  character  as  a 
hater  and  a  partisan.  But  Mr.  Spreckels  is  no 
anarchist ;  left  to  his  own  natural  motives  he  is  no 
mob-sympathizer  or  mob-supporter.  His  extraordi- 
nary attitude  toward  the  mob  in  the  street-car  strike 
crisis  must  be  accredited  as  much  to  policy  as  to 
the  spirit  of  personal  vindictiveness.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Argonaut,  based  upon  a  close  and  consecutive 
study  of  all  the  circumstances,  that  in  giving  his  sup- 
port to  the  street-car  strikers  Mr.  Spreckels  was 
carrying  out  the  terms  of  a  general  understanding 
with  Mr.  Hearst.  A  further  circumstance — and  a 
clincher — in  the  line  of  this  theory  is  the  record  as 
it  relates  to  the  Geary  Street  matter.  The  appro- 
priation by  the  boodling  supervisors  of  $720,000 
from  the  public  treasury  for  a  municipal  street-car 
line  on  Gearv  Street,  obviously  involved  a  conces- 
sion on  the  part  of  Spreckels,  not  more  to  the  so- 
cialistic mob  than  to  its  inspirer,  organizer,  and 
fugleman,  William  Randolph  Hearst.  Mr.  Spreck- 
els's part  in  this  transaction  is  not  to  be  condoned  or 
justified  by  any  possible  explanation.  Mr.  Spreckels 
must  be  judged  by  the  record  he  has  made.  If  he 
has  pandered  to  the  mob  at  a  time  when  San  Fran- 
cisco was  in  a  life-and-death  struggle  with  it.  he 
must  stand  or  fall  in  the  public  esteem  by  this 
record.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Argonaut  his  course 
is  indefensible.  It  marks  him  we  think  as  a  man 
capable  of  unwarranted  moral  concessions,  as  one 


Mr.  j  incompetent  to  carry  a  great  moral  responsibility. 
Nevertheless,  the  Argonaut  does  Mr.  Spreckels  the 
I  justice  to  believe  that  he  would  never  have  taken  the 
course  which  he  has  pursued  with  respect  to  the 
pending  industrial  conflict  if  he  had  not  been  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Examiner's  big  stick. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  the  events  of  the  week, 
appear  at  many  points  antagonistic  to  the  theory 
of  a  close  understanding  between  the  graft  prose- 
cution and  Mr.  Hearst.  There  has  been  a  complete 
change  of  mood  on  the  part  of  the  Examiner,  with 
marked  manifestations  of  its  dissatisfaction  with 
the  policies  of  the  prosecution,  involving  of  course 
a  change  of  attitude  towards  Mr.  Langdon,  hitherto 
so  ardently  supported  in  its  columns.  Plainly  enough 
there  has  been  a  break  in  the  relations  between  the 
prosecution  and  Mr.  Hearst;  and  plainly  enough 
Langdon  has  abandoned  Hearst  for  Spreckels  pre- 
cisely as  at  an  earlier  time  he  abandoned  Ruef  for 
Hearst.  Details  of  this  momentous  breach  have  not ! 
yet  leaked  out  but  the  probability  is  that  the  trouble 
originated  in  differences  of  purpose  and  judgment 
in  connection  with  a  successor  to  Mayor  Schmitz. 
The  Examiner,  representing  the  aims  and  purposes 
of  Mr.  Hearst,  would  have  liked  somebody  directly 
subject  to  the  Hearst  influence,  as  for  example  Mr. 
Dwyer,  or  some  other  well-known  Hearstling.  The 
natural  choice  of  Spreckels  would  have  been  Mr. 
Phelan;  but  Phelan  is  one  of  Mr.  Hearst's  pet  aver- 
sions. Beyond  a  question  there  has  been  a  break, 
for  we  find  the  Examiner,  erstwhile  so  ardently  a 
supporter  of  the  graft  proceeding,  now  an  aggres- 
sive critic  of  its  policies  and  doings.  A  change  so 
sudden  and  so  radical  implies  not  merely  a  dissolu- 
tion of  interests  but  a  dissolution  under  terms  of 
anger  and  resentment  all  around.  That  under  these 
circumstances  Mr.  Langdon  sides  with  Spreckels. 
abandoning  an  old  connection  for  a  new  one,  tend; 
to  confirm  the  theory  that  his  future  political  for- 
tunes will  lie  with  Mr.  Spreckels  and  that  in  seeking 
reelection  to  the  prosecuting  attorneyship  he  must 
rely  upon  such  forces  as  Mr.  Spreckels  may  be  able 
to  bring  to  his  support. 


The  Penalty  of  a  Blunder. 

In  its  dealings  with  the  mayoralty  of  San  Fran- 
cisco the  graft  prosecution  has  discovered  how 
difficult  it  is  to  get  clear  of  the  effects  of  a  moral 
blunder.  Nearly  two  months  ago  there  was  put  up 
to  Mr.  Spreckels  and  his  associates  a  natural, 
proper,  and  reasonable  plan  of  throwing  out  the 
criminals  and  boodlers  from  our  municipal  system 
and  of  putting  in  their  places  a  body  of  representa- 
tive men.  The  plan,  associated  with  the  name  of 
the  Committee  of  Seven,  with  such  personal 
changes  as  Mr.  Spreckels  might  reasonably  have 
asked,  ought  to  have  been  accepted.  That  it  was 
proposed  in  entire  good  faith,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt.  That  it  would  long  ago  have  established 
representative  character  and  ability  in  control  of 
municipal  affairs,  is  a  matter  beyond  question.  Mr. 
Spreckels  took  it  upon  himself  to  reject  this  plan ; 
and  by  so  doing  he  assumed  the  responsibilities  of 
a  government  in  which  he  had  no  official  place,  re- 
specting which  he  had  no  mandate  other  than  such 
as  came  to  him  in  consequence  of  having  put  up 
money  in  support  of  the  graft  prosecution.  It  was 
an  amazing  stand  to  be  taken  by  a  man  in  his 
senses;  it  was  an  assumption  of  authority  which 
only  a  man  without  experience  in  public  responsi- 
bility could  have  made.  The  Argonaut,  seeing 
plainly  the  dangers  of  the  situation,  and  then,  as 
now,  standing  ardently  in  support  of  the  legitimate 
purposes  of  the  graft  prosecution,  counseled  Mr. 
Spreckels  and  his  associates  to  turn  over  the  extra- 
legal authority  which  chance  had  brought  them  and 
thank  God  for  a  safe  deliverance.  With  utmost 
earnestness  and  emphasis  it  warned  them  of  the 
dangers  which  wait  upon  authority  and  responsi- 
bility under  an  irregular  and  questionable  mandate. 
But  neither  by  appeal  nor  by  caution  could  the 
prosecution  be  shaken  from  a  bull-headed  deter- 
mination to  hold  the  authority  of  the  municipal 
government  as  an  attachment  to  the  prosecuting 
attorney's  office  and  as  subject  to  the  power  which 
Mr.  Spreckels's  money  had  built  up  for  him  behind 
the  official  throne. 

The  event  has  justified  both  the  appeal  and  the 
warning:  it  has  shown  that  there  was  involved  in 
the  extra-legal  control  of  the  city  government  every 
danger  which  a  prudent  foresight  had  pointed  out. 


If  the  graft  prosecution  had  had  the  wisdom  to 
unload  its  extra-legal  responsibilities  when  oppor- 
tunity offered,  if  it  had  accepted  the  way  of  escape 
from  a  false  position,  if  it  had  concentrated  its 
energies  upon  the  legitimate  work  of  searching  for 
and  prosecuting  criminality  wherever  it  was  to  be 
found,  it  would  not  today  stand  involved  as  it  is 
in  mistakes,  misjudgment,  resentment,  and  distrust. 
It  is  today  reaping  a  whirlwind  of  opposition  and 
obstruction  as  the  result  of  the  tremendous  moral 
blunder  of  holding  stubbornly  to  an  authority  where 
it  had  no  mandate  and  of  attempting  under  circum- 
stances of  overwhelming  difficulty  to  exercise 
powers  which  did  not  belong  to  it. 

The  consequences  of  this  blunder  have  been 
traced  in  the  columns  of  the  newspapers  dav  bv  day 
during  the  past  two  months,  and  in  their  leading 
features  have  been  set  forth  through  the  Argonaut. 
Among  them  is  included  that  group  of  circum- 
stances and  events  by  which  the  prosecution  lent  its 
powers  to  the  support  of  the  street-car  strike,  and 
under  which  a  shameful  moral  concession  was  made 
to  Langdon,  and  through  Langdon  to  Hearst,  in 
the  matter  of  an  appropriation  for  a  municipal  rail- 
road in  Geary  Street.  It  is  not  necessary  now  to 
dwell  further  on  a  series  of  events  which  has  robbed 
the  prosecution  of  that  splendid  approval  with 
which  it  entered  upon  its  original  work  and  which, 
if  it  had  held  and  limited  itself  to  its  original  pur- 
poses, would  have  remained  with  it  to  this  time. 
For  its  loss  of  prestige,  for  the  harvest  of  distrust 
which  it  has  reaped,  for  loss  of  respect  on  the  part 
of  conservative  men — these  things  Mr.  Spreckels 
and  his  associates  must  charge  to  their  failure  to 
meet  the  plan  associated  with  the  name  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Seven  in  the  spirit  of  concession  and  of 
wisdom. 

Later:  Since  the  above  was  written  the  selec- 
tion and  election  of  a  mayor  has  been  announced. 
The  Argonaut  is  glad  to  believe  that  a  fortunate 
choice  has  been  made.  It  is  hopeful  of  important 
results  through  the  mayoralty  of  Dr.  Tavlor. 
Nevertheless  it  must  be  said  that  this  development 
comes  late.  What  is  done  now  should  have  been 
done  when  opportunity  to  do  it  came  with  the 
project  associated  with  the  name  of  the  Committee 
of  Seven.  That  that  project  was  arbitrarily  pushed 
to  one  side,  that  the  graft  prosecution  chose  to 
hold  in  its  own  hand  an  irregular  and  extra-legal 
authority — it  is  to  this  that  we  must  accredit  what 
we  have  suffered  in  the  way  of  social,  political,  in- 
dustrial, and  material  demoralization  during  the 
past  two  months.  This  is  the  plain  truth,  and  in 
the  interest  of  history  it  should  not  be  glossed  over 
and  obscured.  It  is  right  that  the  record  should 
show  where  the  responsibility  lies. 

A  New  Mayor. 

After  a  good  deal  of  fumbling,  and  after  having 
two  or  three  times  muffed  the  ball,  the  graft  prose- 
cution has  succeeded  in  naming  a  mavor,  and  we  are 
glad  to  say,  one  who  promises  well.  Dr.  E.  R.  Taylor 
is  a  man  of  unquestioned  character,  and  he  has  ex- 
hibited excellent  talents  in  a  wide  range  of  activi- 
ties. He  is  a  physician,  a  lawyer,  a  poet,  a  scholar ; 
and  if  not  exactly  famous  in  any  one  of  these  lines, 
he  has  at  least  made  a  respectable  figure  in  all  of 
them.  It  is  as  a  lawyer,  and  as  an  instructor  of 
prospective  lawyers,  that  Dr.  Taylor  is  best  known, 
and  in  these  connections  his  career  has  been  emi- 
nently worthy.  Dr.  Taylor  is  the  soul  of  honor :  he 
has  ripeness  of  years,  with  excellent  working  quali- 
fications :  he  has  public  respect.  He  was  one  of  the 
makers  of  the  present  city  charter,  and  has,  since 
it  went  into  effect,  been  perhaps  its  closest  and  most 
intelligent  critic. 

As  an  administrator  of  political  affairs,  Dr. 
Taylor  is  practically  without  experience,  but  he  has 
the  kind  of  mind  and  the  kind  of  character  from 
which  much  may  be  hoped.  In  an  interview  two 
hours  after  his  election  Dr.  Taylor  stated  that  he  had 
made  no  pledges  in  connection  with  the  office;  that 
he  would  not  submit  to  any  dictation  in  office.  "If 
I  am  called  upon."  he  said,  ''to  appoint  a  board  of 
supervisors,  I  will  select  the  very  best  men  who  can 
be  induced  to  accept  the  offices  and  I  shall  exercise 
my  own  judgment  as  to  who  are  the  best  men." 
Speaking  further,  the  new  mayor  declared  that  so 
far  as  he  is  concerned  there  will  be  no  partisan 
politics  in  this  city  government.  "As  mayor  "  he 
said,  "every  man  looks  just  as  tall  to  me 
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other  man."  He  declared  himself  a  supporter  of 
the  principle  of  autonomy  in  the  several  municipal 
departments,  and  that  he  would  allow  each  depart- 
ment to  operate  free  from  dictation,  so  long  as  its 
acts  are  marked  by  discretion  and  honest}'.  On  the 
point  of  supreme  importance,  Dr.  Taylor  said: 
"The  first  essentia!  to  good  government  is  perfect 
order,  and  I  shall  employ  every  arm  of  the  law  to 
the  end  that  such  order  shall  prevail." 

As  to  the  method  of  selection  and  of  election — 
these  are  matters  about  which  the  least  said  perhaps 
the  better.  We  have  suffered  so  many  strains  at ! 
the  points  of  regularity  and  propriety — not  to  men- ' 
tion  the  point  of  integrity — in  our  municipal  gov- 
ernment, that  we  can  easily  stand  another,  if  the 
end  shall  justify  the  hopes  with  which  Dr.  Taylor's 
election  has  been  greeted.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  no  man  is  to  be  approved  without  reserve  until 
he  shall  approve  himself  by  his  acts.  Dr.  Taylor  is 
one  of  whom  we  may  reasonably  expect  excellent 
things,  in  spite  of  the  circumstances  attending  his 
election.  The  community  stands  well  disposed  to- 
wards him :  in  truth,  it  greets  him  with  enthusiasm 
as  one  who  gives  us  release  from  infamies,  irregu- 
larities, and  uncertainties,  and  as  one  whose  name 
and  character  will  do  us  credit.  It  is  for  him  to 
justifv  these  high  hopes  by  the  independence,  the  j 
integritv,  the  ability,  and  the  energy  of  his  admin- 
istration. 

It  is  the  common  opinion  that  the  election  of  Dr. 
Tavlor  to  the  mayoralty  will  hold  good,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  will  be  protested  and  contested  in 
behalf  of  Eugene  E.  Schmitz.  There  is  a  statute 
which  declares  that  any  municipal  office  is  made 
vacant  by  the  "conviction"  for  crime  of  its  incum- 
bent. The  theory  of  the  graft  prosecution  is  that 
Schmitz  stands  convicted  by  the  action  of  a  jury 
and  the  sentence  of  the  court.  Schmitz's  point  of 
contest  will  be  that  a  proceeding,  subject  to  appeal 
and  review,  is  not  in  legal  sense  a  conviction.  On 
this  point  authorities  differ,  but  the  common  judg- 
ment, so  far  as  we  can  learn,  is  that  Schmitz  stands 
convicted  in  the  eye  of  the  law :  that  there  was  a 
vacancy  in  the  mayor's  office :  that  Dr.  Taylor, 
through  his  election  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 
stands  fully  and  legally  accredited  as  mayor  of  the 
city.  Most  assuredly  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
theory  will  hold  good. 

It  is  to  be  noted  as  highly  significant  that  Messrs. 
Tveitmoe  and  O'Neil.  both  leaders  of  organized 
labor,  cast  their  votes  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
against  Dr.  Taylor.  A  statement  by  the  former, 
made  immediately  after  the  election,  makes  plain 
the  reason  why.  "Dr.  Taylor,"  said  Mr.  Tveitmoe, 
"is  a  man  of  great  attainment.  .  .  but  his  sym- 
pathies and  his  views  .  .  .  are  largely,  if.  not 
entirely,  with  the  privileged  classes.  .  .  .  He 
is  an  expounder  and  a  firm  believer,  as  far  as  I  can 
understand,  in  vested  rights."  Here  we  have  in 
the  baldest  possible  form  the  real  attitude  of  those 
who  style  themselves  the  leaders  of  labor  in  San 
Francisco,  and  who  do  in  fact  direct  the  forces  of 
organized  labor.  Labor,  as  it  is  made  by  its  false 
leaders  to  stand  in  San  Francisco,  is  in  opposition 
to  "vested  rights."  It  is  in  its  essential  character 
socialistic,  anarchistic,  criminalistic.  It  will  give  its 
support  to  no  man  who  stands  for  "vested  rights" 
and  for  law  and  order.  The  conspiracy  of  labor 
unionism  stands  for  license  and  riot  whenever  these 
destructive  forces  ma}'  be  made  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  the  labor  tyranny — precisely  as  in  the  case 
of  the  street-car  strike.  Labor  union  in  San  Fran- 
cisco never  showed  its  hand  more  plainly,  never 
more  completely  exposed  the  moral  defects  of  its 
own  scheme,  than  when,  through  its  representatives 
in  the  Board  of  Supervisors  it  registered  its  protest 
against  a  worthy  man  on  the  ground  of  his  known 
devotion  to  the  first  and  essential  principle  of  sound 
government. 


carry  on  your  business,  we  would  suggest  that  you 
may  avoid  trouble  by  ceasing  to  patronize  the  cars 
or  permitting  persons  in  your  employ  to  do  so  so 
long  as  they  are  operated  by  strike-breakers." 

The  gentleman  who  received  this  letter  made  no 
immediate  response  to  it  except  to  treat  it  with  con- 
tempt, but  learning  quite  accidentally  that  the 
strikers'  general  committee  had  a  telephone  — 
Market  3341 — he  called  up  this  number  and  asked 
for  Mr.  Cornelius.  Mr.  Cornelius  was  not  in.  He 
then  asked  for  Mr.  Bowling;  but  Mr.  Bowling  like- 
wise was  not  there.  In  the  meantime,  it  was  asked, 
"Would  Mr.  Porter  do?"  The  merchant  informed 
Mr.  Porter  that  he  had  received  a  letter  which  he 
regarded  as  an  affront.  "My  answer,"  he  said,  "will 
be  to  dismiss  the  fifteen  union  men  in  my  service  on 
next  pay  day."  Mr.  Porter,  in  anxious  tones,  asked 
why  this  was  to  be  done.  "I  think,"  replied  the 
merchant,  "that  if  you  want  to  talk  this  matter  over 
you  had  better  come  to  see  me.  You  who  blame  me. 
who  am  in  no  way  affiliated  with  unionism,  for 
riding  on  the  street  cars  during  a  strike,  ought  not 
to  make  use  of  the  telephone  during  the  strike  of  the 
telephone  operators  to  discuss  a  labor  question  or 
any  other."  This  was  not  all  that  the  merchant  had 
to  say,  but  "Mr.  Porter"  promptly  hung  up. 

The  Argonaut  invites  the  attention  of  the  people 
of  San  Francisco  to  the  illustration  of  inconsistency 
and  dishonest}'  afforded  by  this  incident.  We  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  strikers  and  their  families, 
many  of  whom  are  falling  shy  of  the  necessaries,  not 
to  mention  the  comforts,  of  life,  to  the  fact  that  their 
strike  committee  makes  use  of  the  telephone  service, 
although  that  service  is  and  has  been  for  several 
weeks  operated  by  strike-breakers.  We  invite  the 
attention  to  this  fact  of  union  men  in  San  Francisco. 
Oakland,  and  elsewhere  who  are  paying  money  out 
of  their  wages  to  support  this  strike.  We  invite  the 
attention  of  the  hundreds  of  deluded  people  who  are 
giving  up  the  facilities  of  the  car  service  to  ride  in 
wretched  carryalls  at  a  slow  pace  over  the  bumps, 
and  paying  double  price  therefor. 

It  would  be  quite  needless  to  go  over  the  facts  in 
detail,  for  everybody  knows  of  the  boycott  against 
the  car  service,  and  of  the  attempts  made  toward 
its  enforcement.  Everybody  knows,  too.  of  the 
boycott  against  the  telephone  service,  and  vet  we 
find  the  managers  of  the  carmen's  strike  making  use 
of  the  facilities  of  the  telephone  service,  operated  as 
it  is  by  strike-breakers,  to  the  end  of  their  business 
purposes  and  for  their  private  convenience.  There 
can  be  no  explanation  of  these  facts  which  will  not 
damn  the  managers  of  the  car  strike  as  men  disloyal 
to  an  allied  interest,  faithless  to  their  own  prin- 
ciples. The  incident,  trifling  though  it  be  in  itself, 
puts  the  stamp  of  humbug  upon  the  whole  business 
of  unionistic  administration.  It  exhibits,  perhaps, 
with  greater  emphasis  than  would  a  thing  of  greater 
importance,  how  insincere  and  fraudulent — how 
morallv  weak — the  whole  scheme  is. 


naut  in  terms  of  cordial  approval;  its  editor  these 
days  is  almost  smothered  by  the  kindness  of  ap- 
proving readers.  Nevertheless  it  occurs  to  com- 
paratively few  that  the  Argonaut  could  be  immensely 
helped  by  an  increase  of  its  advertising  support. 
There  are,  we  are  glad  to  say,  some  who  see  the 
situation  in  its  practical  aspect.  For  example, 
there  came  into  the  Argonaut  office  on  Friday  morn- 
ing last  a  young  man  who,  introducing  himself, 
said :  "My  partner  and  I  have  been  in  business  only 
since  the  fire.  We  haven't  much  capital,  but  we 
have  some  energy,  and  we  are  going  to  make  a  suc- 
cess of  it.  We  are  working  in  the  hope  that  San 
Francisco  will  throw  over  the  tyranny  of  labor 
unionism,  and  that  we  shall  find  here  not  only  a 
comfortable  career  but  a  decent  place  in  which  to 
pass  our  lives  and  bring  up  our  children.  We  want 
not  only  to  live  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  but  we 
want  to  find  in  San  Francisco  all  that  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  stand  for.  We  have  talked  it  over,  and  we 
are  convinced  that  the  Argonaut  is  doing  an  im- 
portant service  in  urging  principles  which  are 
essential,  not  only  to  the  immediate  but  to  the  future 
welfare  of  San  Francisco.  Now,  by  way  of  show- 
ing our  appreciation  of  the  Argonaut  and  of  encour- 
aging and  stimulating  its  pen,  we  have  decided  to 
put  a  small  advertisement  in  your  paper  for  one 
year.  What  will  one  inch  of  space  for  one  year 
cost?"  The  publisher  informed  the  young  man 
that  the  cost  of  an  advertisement  of  one  inch  for 
one  year  in  the  Argonaut  would  be  S78.  Where- 
upon the  visitor  wrote  out  his  copy  and  left  his 
order. 

One  hundred  such  customers  would  give  the 
Argonaut  in  the  aggregate  an  increased  revenue  of 
S7800  per  year.  Two  hundred  such  customers 
would  give  it  an  increased  revenue  of  Si 5.600  per 
year,  or  about  50  per  cent  more  than  its  present 
gross  income.  This  sum,  added  to  the  ordinary  re- 
sources of  the  paper,  would  give  it  a  stimulus  and 
a  power  that  would  earn'  it  far — as  much  farther 
than  it  now  goes  as  where  it  now  goes  is  farther 
than  where  any  other  San  Francisco  publication 
goes.  Thus  supported  the  Argonaut  could  be  made 
a  journal  not  only  of  national  and  international 
repute — that  it  is  already — but  a  journal  of  tre- 
mendous power  to  the  higher  ends  of  civilization 
and  social  order  at  home  and  abroad.  Incidentally, 
it  would  give  to  San  Francisco  a  kind  of  standing 
in  the  world  which  it  has  not  had  since  good  old 
Deacon  Fitch  drew  out  of  journalism  here  and  left 
it  to  wallow  in  the  mire  of  a  sordid  and  vulgarizing 
commercialism. 

Now  if  anybody  should  find  in  the  incident  above 
recited  a  practical  suggestion,  the  Argonaut  would 
be  more  than  pleased  to  talk  with  him  about  it. 


The  Stamp  of  Humbug. 

Recently  a  prominent  merchant  of  San  Fran- 
cisco  received  a  letter  from  a  committee  rep- 
resenting itself  as  speaking  for  organized  labor, 
informing  him  that  it  had  been  noted  that  he  and 
others,  presumably  subject  to  his  authority  or  in- 
fluent;, were  patronizing  the  street  cars.  "You 
must."  the  note  went  on  to  say,  "know  that  organ- 
ized labor  is  engaged  in  a  fight  with  the  street-car 
any,  arid  in  view  of  the  fact  that  you,  as  an 
.•lyer,  are  dependent  upon  organized  labor  to 


Pertinent  and  Suggestive. 

Readers  can  hardly  have  failed  to  note  that  the 
Argonaut  carries  a  very  limited  amount  of  advertis- 
ing. First,  it  discriminates  closely  between  what  is 
genuine  and  responsible  and  what  is  not.  It  does 
not  permit  fakers  in  finance,  in  medicine  vending, 
or  in  wildcat  mining,  to  seek  victims  through  its 
columns.  Whatever  you  see  in  the  Argonaut  is 
likely  to  be  genuine  and  worthy,  because  the  pub- 
lisher takes  care  that  nothing  else  shall  find  place 
in  its  columns.  Other  papers  of  less  circulation  and 
vastly  lower  intellectual  and  moral  tone  are  spread 
all  over  with  business  announcements — some  of 
them  of  a  kind  which  the  Argonaut  would  be  glad 
to  have.  L'nquestionably  the  Argonaut  could  get 
an  equal  or  a  larger  measure  of  advertising  patron- 
age if  it  were  to  pursue  the  same  methods.  Prob- 
ably it  could  get  a  good  deal  of  business  if  it  were 
willing  to  make  a  nuisance  of  itself  by  drumming 
the  town  persistently. 

The  Argonaut  is  one  of  the  few  papers  in  this  or 
in  any  other  country  which  lives  chiefly  by  its  cir- 
culation— that  is,  which  gets  a  larger  income  from 
its  subscribers  and  from  news-stand  buyers  of 
papers  than  from  all  other  sources.  Now  the 
Argonaut  would  like  to  have  more  advertising,  be- 
cause it  would  like  to  be  still  more  prosperous;  be- 
sides, it  would  like  the  means  of  bettering  the  paper 
at  some  points  and  of  extending  its  sphere  of  in- 
fluence.    Multitudes  of  people  write  to  the  Argo- 


Dr.  Drago  at  The  Hague. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  hilarious,  nor  even 
hopeful,  about  the  proceedings  of  The  Hague  Peace 
1  Conference,  which  seems  to  have  approached  its  de- 
liberations under  the  gloomy'  conviction  that  war. 
like  the  poor,  or  the  tax-collector,  must  be  always 
with  us.  Dr.  Drago,  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  is 
specially  discouraged ;  so  much  so.  indeed,  that  he 
will  probably  refuse  to  speak  at  all.  Dr.  Drago  is 
in  the  unfortunate  position  of  having  a  pet  scheme 
for  which  he  can  get  no  effective  support.  The 
Drago  Doctrine  has  become  one  of  the  common- 
places of  political  discussion,  but  when  it  comes  to 
a  practical  resolution  at  The  Hague,  its  friends  begin 
to  make  excuses  or  to  offer  other  panaceas  that  are 
"just  as  good,"  and  as  a  result  Dr.  Drago  is  thor- 
oughly out  of  humor. 

As  it  is  broadly  understood,  the  Drago  Doctrine 
asserts  the  principle  that  European  countries  shall 
not  collect  their  debts  by  force  from  American  re- 
publics, and  Dr.  Drago  was  full  of  hope  that  he 
would  be  able  to  persuade  the  Peace  Conference  to 
adopt  his  pet  theory  and  to  sign.  seal,  and  deliver  it 
to  the  world  at  large. 

The  United  States  has  always  looked  upon  the 
Drago  Doctrine  with  what  may  be  called  a  critical 
favor,  but  the  American  representatives  claim  that 
their  own  resolutions  include  the  principle  of  the 
Drago  Doctrine  and  are  sufficient  to  meet  the  justice 
of  the  case.  The  American  resolutions  preclude  the 
use  of  force  in  the  collection  of  debts  until  the  re- 
sources of  arbitration  have  been  exhausted,  and  they 
also  narrow  the  conditions  under  which  the  bom- 
bardment of  unfortified  or  unresisting  towns  shall 
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become  justified.  They  are,  therefore,  strictly  along 
the  lines  of  forbearance  and  humanity.  Under  these 
resolutions  the  use  of  force  is  placed  in  its  proper 
place  as  a  last  resort,  and  they  will  generally  be 
recognized  as  substantial  and  reasonable  proposals. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  they  have  been  so  received,  not 
only  by  the  European  powers,  but  by  most  of  the 
Latin-American  countries  who  have  formally  in- 
structed their  delegates  to  accept  them.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  United  States  will  always  be  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  smaller  American  States  from  being 
browbeaten  by  the  large  European  ones,  while  the 
possibility  of  an  orderly  and  restrained  use  of  force 
is  just  as  valuable  a  lesson  for  the  national  debtor 
as  it  is  for  the  individual. 

That  most  of  the  Latin-American  States  should 
welcome  the  Lrnited  States  proposal,  rather  than 
the  pure  and  simple  Drago  Doctrine,  is  natural 
enough.  These  States  are  frequent  borrowers,  and 
they  do  not  wish  to  damage  their  credit  by  what 
would  be  very  much  like  an  advance  repudiation  of 
their  debts.  The  only  security  that  they  can  give 
to  their  creditors  is  an  internal  one,  and  the  security 
that  is  elaborately  placed  out  of  reach  is  not  likely 
to  be  very  tempting  to  a  lender.  Nations,  like  indi- 
viduals, lend  money  only  when  there  is  a  reasonable 
certainty  of  its  return,  and  while  the  Drago  Doctrine 
might  have  very  satisfactory  results  in  a  sense  of 
security  against  the  use  of  force,  the  other  and  no 
less  certain  result  would  be  the  closing  of  the  world's 
money  bags  against  the  nation  employing  it.  The 
true  remedy  is  a  very  simple  one.  The  American 
republic  that  borrows  money  must  repay  it  or  look 
out  for  the  natural  consequences.  The  good  offices 
of  the  United  States  will  never  be  wanting  in  a 
watchfulness  against  international  bullying  or  brow- 
beating', where  an  American  State  is  concerned,  but 
on  the  other  hand  the  United  States  can  not  be  asked 
to  interpose  an  arbitrary  rule  between  debtor  and 
creditor  or  to  shelter  a  debtor  from  the  coercion 
necessitated  by  justice. 


rule,  we  can  not  altogether  resist  an  uneasy  and 
insidious  suspicion  that  if  the  boot  had  been  on  the 
other  leg,  if  the  wife's  mother  had  been  the  intruder 
instead  of  the  husband's,  the  supreme  court  would 
have  found  that  the  husband's  protest  was  uncon- 
stitutional and  would  have  sternly  ordered  him 
back  to  his  duty  in  the  ranks.  At  least  we  should 
like  to  see  the  matter  tried,  although  it  is  hard  to 
see  upon  what  basis  an  action  would  lie.  The  hus- 
band could  hardly  leave  the  wife  and  then  sue  her 
for  maintenance.  But  let  us  not  pursue  the  subject 
or  we  may  find  that  so  far  from  this  ruling  being 
a  new  charter  of  liberty,  it  is  merely  a  new  instru- 
ment of  tyranny  and  a  fresh  illustration  of  class 
government.  After  all,  the  husband  can  still  protect 
himself  by  making  vigorous  love  to  his  mother-in- 
law,  and  by  assuming  a  marked  preference  for  her 
society  over  that  of  his  wife.  The  problem  of  her 
continued  presence  in  the  home  will  then  solve  itself 
and  diplomacy  will  register  one  more  success  over 
the  cruder  machinery  of  the  law. 


Another  Tyranny  Attacked. 

In  these  degenerate  days,  when  even  constituted 
authority  must  fight  for  its  own  against  the 
cavilings  of  popular  suspicion,  it  is  gratifying  to  find 
that  the  supreme  court  of  Nebraska  has  struck  a 
manful  blow  against  vested  interest  and  on  behalf 
of  freedom.  The  fact  can  not  be  known  too  widely 
or  lauded  too  highly,  and  we  can  but  hope  that  this 
is  the  beginning  of  a  new  order  of  domestic  liberty. 

Mrs.  Minnie  Brewer  was  the  complainant  in  a 
case  likely  to  become  historic.  She  testified  that  her 
husband  had  brought  his  mother  to  live  with  them, 
and  that  as  a  result  the  elder  lady  had  become  the 
paramount  authority  in  the  household  and  the 
"boss"  of  its  domestic  arrangements.  Smarting 
tinder  this  humiliation,  and  indignant  at  her'  deposi- 
tion, Mrs.  Minnie  Brewer  had  forthwith  left  her 
lawful  husband  and  relinquished  to  him  the  exclu- 
sive enjoyment  of  his  mother.  The  action  was  for 
maintenance,  and  the  court  rose  to  the  sublimity  of 
the  occasion,  making  an  order  that  will  go  down  to 
history  in  company  with  Magna  Charta  and  the 
Declaration  of  Rights.  Every  wife,  said  this  wise 
and  upright  judge,  is  entitled  to  a  home  over  which 
she  shall  be  entitled  to  preside  as  mistress.  The 
wife  does  not  forfeit  her  right  to  maintenance  by 
refusing  to  live  in  the  home  with,  and  under  the 
control  of,  her  husband's  mother.  Nothing  could 
be  more  clear  or  incisive.  Mrs.  Minnie  Brewer  is 
entitled  to  all  the  maintenance  that  she  can  get,  and 
we  hope  the  allowance  will  be  a  liberal  one,  large 
enough,  indeed,  to  reduce  her  husband  to  his  proper 
dimensions.  He  can  now  make  choice  between  his 
wife  and  his  mother.  Greedy  as  he  evidently  is  for 
all  the  good  things  of  life,  he  must  not  expect  to  be 
"bossed"  by  both  of  them. 

Far  be  it  from  the  Argonaut  to  be  captious  in  the 
hour  of  victor)',  but  candor  compels  us  to  recognize 
that  this  case  must  be  provided  with  a  complement 
before  it  becomes  wholly  and  finally  satisfactory. 
We  can  hardly  assume  that  this  riding  will  apply  as 
a  precedent  only  to  those  cases  where  the  domestic 
invasion  is  on  the  part  of  the  husband's  mother, 
while  the  wife  is  still  to  be  permitted  to  follow  her 
ancient  and  time-honored  custom  of  introducing  her 
own   mother    c  1    of   contention    into   the 

family.    What  r  the  goose  is  usually  sup- 

posed to  be  sa'  :c  also  lor  the  gander.  In  spite  of 
the  first  flush  01  exultati  in  at  a  victory  against  boss 


Mr.  Keith. 

The  sympathy  of  the  community,  and,  indeed,  of 
the  whole  art  world,  will  go  out  spontaneously  to 
Mr.  William  Keith  in  the  accident  that  is  likely  per- 
manently to  impair  his  vision.  Such  a  misfortune 
is  terrible  enough  for  any  man,  but  for  an  artist  it 
is  the  crown  and  the  coping-stone  of  all  possible  dis- 
aster. It  can  only  be  hoped  that  the  earlier  diag- 
noses may  be  modified  and  that  the  damage  will  not 
be  so  irreparable  as  is  now  feared.  If  Mr.  Keith's 
artistic  activity  is  indeed  at  an  end,  the  deprivation, 
so  personally  distressing  to  himself,  will  be  shared 
to  no  measurable  extent  by  California  and  the  world. 
He  found  here  a  beauty  of  nature  which  was  his 
heart's  whole  desire,  and  by  his  pictures  he  has 
translated  that  beauty  to  the  world  in  a  way  that  is 
possible  only  to  art  in  its  highest  and  most  exquisite 
forms.  His  reputation  was,  of  course,  long  since 
assured  and  his  work  will  be  known  and  treasured 
as  long  as  the  canvas  endures,  but  we  are  unwilling 
to  believe  that  to  his  losses  in  the  fire — a  great  many 
pictures  were  destroyed  at  that  time — must  now  be 
added  the  most  irreparable  loss  of  all  in  the  impair- 
ment of  his  vision.  If  that  should  indeed  be  so,  Mr. 
Keith  may  rest  assured  of  all  the  consolation  that 
is  possible  to  him  in  the  recognition  of  the  heart}' 
sympathy  that  will  be  extended  to  him  by  every  part 
of  the  community.  It  will  be  a  sympathy  evoked 
in  equal  measure  by  his  genius  as  an  artist  and  by 
his  character  as  a  man.  Art  has  not  always  found 
its  expression  in  the  personality,  but  it  has  done  so 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Keith.  He  has  lived  among  us 
for  nearly  half  a  century  without  reproach  and  illus- 
trating his  own  high  conception  of  good  citizenship 
by  an  unbroken  high-mindedness,  kindliness,  and 
good-fellowship.  Sympathy  for  such  a  man,  under 
such  a  calamity,  is  an  affair  of  the  heart  and  not  of 
the  lips. 


Mayor  Taylor  as  a  Poet. 

Dr.  Edward  R.  Taylor,  the  newly  elected  mayor  of  San 
Francisco,  is  well  known  in  literary'  circles  that  extend  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  San  Francisco.  Early  in  the  present 
year  he  issued  an  edition  of  his  poems,  made  up  of  selec- 
tions from  previous  volumes,  of  which  the  issues  were 
destroyed  in  the  fire,  together  with  some  later  stanzas  not 
previously  published.  The  comments  upon  this  collection, 
which  was  published  by  A.  M.  Robertson,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, were  uniformly  favorable,  and  some  idea  of  their 
accuracy  of  form  and  poetic  sentiment  may  be  gained  from 
the  following  examples,  selected  almost  at  random: 

SAX    FRAXCISCO. 

Queen  regnant  she.  and  so  shall  be  for  aye 

As  long  as  her  still  unpolluted  sea 

Shall  wash  the  borders  of  her  brave  and  free. 

And  mother  her  incomparable   Bay. 
The  pharisees  and  falsehood-mongers  may 

Be  rashly  blatant  as  they  care  to  be. 

She   yet   with   dauntless,    old-time    liberty 

Wil!    hold   her  own   indomitable   way. 
O  Royal  One,  all  love  the  heart  can  bear, 

The  all  of  strength  that  human  arm  can  wield, 

Are   thine   devotedly,    and  ever    thine; 
And  thou  wilt  use  them  till  thy  brow  shall  wear 

A  newer  crown  by  high  endeavor  sealed 

With  gems  emitting  brilliances  divine. 

WILLIAM    KEITH. 

All  bottomless  his  well  of  Beauty  seems : 

For  years  his  golden  buckets  have  been  drawn 

From  out  its  depths,  yet  on,  and  yet  still  on, 

They  rise  full-brimmed  with  jewels  of  his  dreams — 
Jewels  whose  infinitely-colored  beams 

Reveal  each  way  that  Nature's  feet  have  gone 

In  blossoming  joy  from  dawn  to  dewy  dawn. 

Through   skies  and  mountains,   meadows,   woods  and  streams. 
Ah,  could  the  creatures  he  has  painted  stir 

With   languaged   voice,   what  pxans  would  Uiey  raise 

To  tlieir  deep-loving,  great  interpreter. 
How  feeble  then  would  seem  man's  loudest  praise 

For  him  who  keeps  bright  youth  within  his  heart. 

To  newly  lustre  his  unaging  art- 

AMBITION. 

"Long  have  I  sued,  and  still  have  sued  in  vain; — 

My  one  and  only  love,  why  dost  thou  wreak 

Thy  scorn  upon  me?     Wilt  thou  never  speak 

The  word  to  ease  my  heart's  compelling  pain?" 
"If  thou'lt  be  brave."  said  she,  "tby  sorrow's  rain 

Shall  breed  a  harvest;  look!  seest  thou  yon  peak 

That  lifts  at  dizzy  height  its  snowy  beak? 

Bear  me  to  that,  and  thou  my  heart  mayst  drain." 
Upon  his  back  he  took  the  tempting  maid, 

And  upward  went;  up  and  still  up  he  strode. 

The  distant,   glittering  peak  his  constant  guide; 
Still  up,  o'er  Alp  on  Alp,  he  strained,  nor  stayed 

Till  to  the  pinnacle  he  bore  his  load — ■ 

Then  like  an  idiot  laughed     .     .     .     and  gasping     .     .     .     died. 

WHITHER. 

Ah,  my  songs  beloved, 
Whither  do  ye  go? — 
O  beloved  Poet, 
That  we  can  not  know. 

Who  can  tell  what  roses 
Will  tomorrow  bloom? 
Or  what  wings  be  folded 
In  relentless  gloom? 

We  abide  the  future. 
As  the  greatest  must — 
Sure  to  find  the  laurel. 
Or  be  less  than  dust. 


Good  Work  Well  Done. 

At  a  time  when  obtrusiveness  is  about  the  only 
gateway  to  public  attention,  it  is  a  relief  to  find  that 
at  least  one  public  organization  is  pursuing  its  use- 
ful way  undiverted  by  either  catastrophe  or  scandal. 
From  its  temporary  quarters  on  Union  Square,  the 
California     Promotion     Committee     is     attending 
strictly  to  business  at  a  time  when  its  activities  were 
never    more    necessary.     Without    circumlocution,  ] 
red-tape,  or  the  passing  of  tiresome  resolutions,  it 
is  quietly  devoting  the  whole  of  its  energies  to  the 
undoing  of  mischief  and  to  the   rehabilitation   of 
California's  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.     Its 
efforts  have  made  it  possible  and  easy  for  an  in- 
quirer in  any  part  of  the  country — and  there  are 
I  thousands    of    inquirers — to    ascertain    the    unvar- 
'  nished  truth  about  the  State  in  its  every  part  and 
to  learn  the  precise  conditions  that  await  the  new- 
'  comer  and  the  investor.     By  its  accurate  impartiality 
J  the    California    Promotion    Committee    has    fully 
earned  the  confidence   with  which  its   reports  are 
received,  and,  while  it  is  unfortunately  far  easier 
I  to  measure  the  extent  of  evil  than  the  extent  of 
j  good,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  a  large  part  of 
the  credit  for  California's  prosperity,  past,  present. 
and  to  come,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  energy  of  the 
Promotion  Committee  in  resolutely  setting  forth  the 
truth  and  in  combating  the  misrepresentations  that 
spring  up  in  the  trail  of  trouble  like  mushrooms. 


Ex-Governor  Bradley,  of  Kentucky,  as  chairman  of  the 
Republican  State  convention  held  at  Louisville,  said  that 
the  Democrats  had  but  two  possible  candidates  for  the 
presidency  next  year,  one  "the  brilliant  but  erratic  states- 
man who  already  stands  condemned  by  the  highest  intelli- 
gence of  his  party ;  the  other  the  great  and  mysterious 
individual  whose  name  seems  to  be  unknown  except  to  our 
neighbor.  Brother  Watterson.  There  is  not  a  State  in  the 
Union,"  he  asserted  finally,  "that  can  not  furnish  a  candi- 
date who  can  defeat  William  J.  Bryan."  The  Charleston 
(S.  C.)  Evening  Post  wishes  "Mr.  Bradley  would  specify 
the  South  Carolina  Republican  who  could  do  that  trick." 


Mayor  Fitzgerald,  of  Boston,  always  tries  to  be  cour- 
teous. In  preparation  for  the  recent  visit  of  the  Duke  of 
the  Abruzzi,  the  mayor  prepared  a  beautiful  speech  of 
greeting  in  Italian.  Unfortunately  the  commander  of  the 
French  cruiser  Chasseloup  Loubat  called  upon  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald and  addressed  him  in  French;  whereupon  the  mayor 
of  the  most  cultured  city  in  the  world,  taken  unawares, 
fired  at  his  visitor  a  whole  broadside  of  the  Italian  com- 
pliments intended  for  the  duke.  There  was  no  harm  done, 
and  when  the  mayor  discovered  his  mistake  he  had  another 
try  and  said,  "Agrees  I'assurance  de  ma  haute  considera- 
tion," which,  of  course,  made  it  all  right  at  once. 


Xew  York  Democrats  now  firmly  believe  Colonel  Wat- 
terson's  dark  horse  to  be  Governor  Johnson  of  Minnesota. 
The  Hearst  men.  retaliating,  say  that  Governor  Johnson 
is  not  native  born.  The  Bryan  men  have  also  whispered 
that  Governor  Johnson  is  not  native  born.  Governor  John- 
son's friends,  replying  to  this,  point  out  that  the  governor 
was  born  at  St.  Peter,  Minn.,  on  July  28,  1861.  The  gov- 
ernor's parents  were  natives  of  Sweden. 

Some  of  the  political  clairvoyants  at  Washington  are 
classing  Mr.  Cortelyou  as  the  running  mate  for  Mr.  Taft 
in  the  presidential  nomination.  When  Mr.  Cortelyou  was 
questioned  upon  the  subject  he  replied  diplomatically: 
"Wherever  the  President  wants  me,  wherever  I  can  do 
Roosevelt  the  most  good,  personal  considerations  will  have 
no  weight  with  me." 

Leslie  M.  Shaw  says:  "I  will  be  satisfied  if  Fairbanks 
is  nominated  for  President." 


THE    ARGONAUT. 


July  20,  1907. 


THE  BARRIER  OF  CASTE. 


A  Brief  Military  Romance. 


He  had  read  dime-novels,  had  Saunders.  He  had  read 
them  as  a  boy  in  New  York.  In  the  afternoons,  as  he 
came  home  from  school,  he  had  bought  them  from  some 
street-corner  vender  of  "penny  dreadfuls,"  and  had  gloated 
over  them  as  only  a  small  boy,  born  and  bred  in  a  great 
city,  can  gloat  over  tales  of  the  West.  He  had  not  been 
discriminating,  of  course,  and  he  had  had  a  natural  leaning 
toward  the  most  blood-curdling  recitals ;  but  he  had  chosen 
always  something  in  some  way  connected  with  army  life. 

The  army  to  him  was  a  beautiful  dream,  a  highly  var- 
nished picture,  and  to  be  part  of  it — a  major  part  of  course, 
something  like  a  general  or  at  the  very  least  a  colonel — had 
been  from  the  first  his  one  ambition.  But  destiny,  in  the 
shape  of  parents  of  stern  and  old-fashioned  mold,  the  kind 
that  thought  and  accepted  it  as  a  convenient  creed  that, 
having  inflicted  life  upon  their  offspring,  they  were  entirely 
at  liberty-  to  ruin  that  life — this  destiny  ordained  that  he 
should  have  a  profession  other  than  that  of  arms;  in  short, 
that  he  should  be  a  lawyer. 

.v  Saunders  was  of  an  age  to  judge  for  himself,  and 
he  knew  that  he  was  not  of  the  stuff  of  which  lawyers  are 
made.  Xot  the  slightest  vestige  of  eloquence  had  he;  he 
was  blunt  and  truthful  to  a  degree.  He  disliked  a  lie  for 
its  own  sake.  All  this  and  more  he  told  his  parents,  but 
he  was  answered  by  the  logic  which  has  retarded  the 
world's  progress  through  so  many  generations,  that  the}' 
were  older  and  therefore  wiser,  that  he  was  their  son  and 
they  knew  better  w-hat  was  good  for  him  than  he  could 
possibly.  Saunders,  mor  from  a  sense  of  duty  than  a  fear 
of  being  disinherited  of  his  father's  goodly  estates,  accepted 
their  decision  and  began  the  reading  of  law. 

About  this  time  he  chose  for  chum  a  youth  whose  only 
possible  recommendation  must  have  been  that  he  could 
boast  of  army  relatives.  He  had  visited  in  his  sallow- 
gosling  days  at  a  garrison,  and  was  full  of  highly  spiced 
tales  regarding  the  wild  daring  and  fascination  of  a 
soldier's  life.  Saunders  would  drink  in  all  these  stories, 
and  despite  his  valiant  efforts  to  forget  them  and  put 
temptation  away,  they  would  come  back  to  him  as  he  sat 
over  the  inexpressibly  sl'ipid  folios  relating  to  the  law. 

One  summer,  this  chum  of  his  invited  Saunders  to  visit 
him  at  his  country-house  on  the  Hudson.  Saunders  went 
and  spent  the  happiest  two  weeks  of  his  life.  For  it  was 
there  that  he  met  Madge  Kean,  the  bewitching  little 
daughter  of  Colonel  Kean,  of  the  Tenth.  Saunders 
caught  his  first  glimpse  of  her  as  he  walked  with  young 
Milton  up  the  driveway.  Madge  was  armed  with  a  Flobert 
rifle,  and  was  teaching  the  little  son  of  the  house  how  to 
aim  and  pull  the  trigger.  There  was  something  in  her 
very  pose,  in  the  fact  of  her  knowing  how  to  shoot,  that 
appealed  to  Saunders  at  once.  He  could  not  see  her  face, 
but,  nevertheless,  he  said  to  Milton  that  she  was  a  "mighty 
pretty  girl."  Milton  replied  with  pardonable  pride  that  the 
young  lady  was  his  cousin,  had  just  come  from  the  Far 
West,  was  of  the  army,  and  a  "darned  pretty  little  flirt." 
Therefore,  before  Saunders  had  even  been  introduced  to 
the  fair  Madge,  he  was  perilously  near  to  being  in  love. 

When  he  stood  beside  her,  and  Milton  was  saying  "This 
is  my  chum  Saunders,  Madge ;  Miss  Kean,  Saunders," 
when  her  bright  eyes  glanced  at  him  from  under  her  long 
lashes — just  like  an  untamed  mustang's,  as  Saunders  men- 
tally commented — when  she  smiled  and  put  out  a  hand  all 
smutty  from  powder,  Saunders  thought  her  the  most  be- 
witching woman  he  had  ever  seen.  And  Madge,  in  her 
turn,  made  note  of  the  fact  that  Saunders  was  tall,  blonde, 
and  extremely  handsome,  with  that  unmistakable  air  of 
self-possession  and  refinement  of  a  New  York  gentleman. 
She  determined  that  he  would  be  much  better  material  to 
expend  her  fascinations  on  than  that  milksop  of  a  cousin 
of  hers.  She  was  glad  he  had  come,  and  said  so. 
Saunders  answered,  in  a  tone  which  carried  conviction, 
that  he  also  was  glad  he  had  come',  and  Madge  blushed 
through  one  of  those  clear,  tanned  skins  which  change 
color  with  even-  emotion.  Not  that  she  was  shy  and 
schoolgirlish  in  her  blushes;  they  were  not  a  resuit  of 
timidity. 

Cupid  did  not  hit  Saunders's  heart  with  the  traditional 
golden  arrow  this  time.  It  was  the  tiny  bullets  of  lead 
which  went  from  the  muzzle  of  the  Flobert  straight  to  the 
bull's-eye  of  the  target  that  made  the  wounds  which  are  in- 
flicted sooner  or  later  on  every  man.  By  the  time  the  wee 
cartridge-box  was  empty,  Saunders  was  hopelessly  smitten. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  fortnight  he  came  to  that  point 
where  he  would  even  have  studied  law  with  pleasure  had 
she  expressed  an  admiration  for  law  students.  But  she  did 
not.  He  had  confided  to  her  all  his  baffled  ambitions;  had 
told  her  how  his  soul  yearned  for  shoulder-straps;  and  she. 
in  turn,  told  him  that  the  life  of  a  soldier  was  the  only  one 
worth  living.  He  was  too  old  for  West  Point;  why  didn't 
he  try  for  a  civil  appointment?  This  had  never  occurred 
to  him;  he  would  think  it  over.  He  asked  her  some  ques- 
tions and  confided  some  of  his  ideas  of  garrison  life  to 
her.  She  laughed  at  them,  and  told  him  that  he  was  a 
"dear  old  tenderfoot."  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  tone  of 
voice  in  .which  she  said  it,  for  the  roguish,  half-fond 
glance  from  her  mustang  eyes,  Saunders  would  have  been 
terribly  cut  up  over  that  scornful  word. 

"Tenderfoot— tenderfoot,"  he!  after  all  he  had  read  on 
the  subject.  Could  it  be  that  his  source  of  information 
was  bad?  He  did  not  ask  Madge  this,  however;  he  never 
put  forth  any  of  his  ideas  on  the  subject  again  to  her; 
asked  f~r  no  further  information;  he  knew  he  was  missing 
golden  opportunities  for  enlightenment,  but  he  did  not  care 
to  be  laughed  at.  He  was  aware  that  nothing  would  so 
ijure  him  in  her  eyes  as  to  make  himself  ridiculous. 
ladge  in  that  fortnight  exerted,  first,  every  charm 


she  possessed,  every  power  she  could  command,  to  bring 
him  to  her  feet 

Having  succeeded  in  this,  she  used  quite  as  much  skill  in 
keeping  him  from  asking  her  to  marry  him.  She  didn't 
wTant  to  be  married,  she  didn't  even  want  to  be  engaged, 
and  he  wTas  only  the  pastime  of  a  summer's  jaunt.  Nobody 
took  such  flirtations  seriously;  that  is,  nobody  with  any 
sense.  If  he  couldn't  see  that  she  was  in  fun,  it  wasn't 
her  fault,  was  it?  She  wasn't  accountable  for  his  being 
deficient  in  powers  of  perception,  was  she?  A  New  York 
man  ought  to  know  how  to  take  care  of  himself. 

Well,  the  little  summer  play  was  over.  Saunders  went 
back  to  town  with  the  secret  determination  to  cut  loose 
from  the  grind  of  the  law-reading  to  go  into  the  army. 
He  had  not  told  Madge  of  this;  somehow,  looking  back  on 
it,  he  hadn't  told  her  anything  that  he  had  meant  to;  he 
had  been  half  afraid  that  she  would  laugh.  It  would  never 
do  to  have  her  laugh. 

Of  course  there  was  a  big  row  at  his  home  when  he  an- 
nounced his  determination.  But  the  breath  of  free  air 
that  he  had  drawn  in  from  contact  with  Madge  made  him 
see  that  he  should  have  something  to  say  in  the  matter  of 
his  own  career.  Moreover,  he  had  the  strength  of  love  to 
uphold  him.  He  surprised  his  parents  by  asserting  his 
freedom  of  action ;  and  when  they  made  it  too  disagreeable 
for  his  self-respect  to  allow  him  to  stay  under  their  roof, 
he  left  it,  with  paternal  and  maternal  maledictions  follow- 
ing him.  He  started  in  to  obtain  a  civil  appointment,  and 
learned  more,  before  he  realized  his  failure,  of  the  nature 
of  human  beings  and  of  the  struggle  for  existence  than  he 
had  ever  known  before.  It  came  about  that  he  obtained 
no  civil  appointment,  and  he  knew  that  his  father  had  done 
his  best,  covertly,  that  he  should  not  obtain  it.  This  one 
thing  he  could  not  forgive.  Meantime  he  longed  for 
Madge  with  the  whole  power  of  his  heart  He  wrote  to 
her  and  received  no  reply.  So  he  supposed  that  she  had 
not  got  his  letter.  The  thought  that  she  had  ignored  it 
did  not  come  to  him.  The  final  refusal  of  a  commission 
was  a  blow  from  which  he  did  not  recover  for  some  days — 
he  lost  heart  for  a  time;  but  he  read  in  an  Army  and  Navy 
that  Miss  Kean  had  been  desperately  ill.  That  afternoon 
he  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier,  and  the  next  morning  wore 
the  blue. 

This  was  not  being  a  colonel  or  a  general,  but  men  had 
risen  from  the  ranks  to  sudden  fame  and  honor  in  the 
books  he  had  read;  besides,  he  was  at  his  last  penny.  A 
little  wave  of  disgust  ran  over  him  as  he  learned  that 
thirteen  dollars  a  month,  with  clothing,  bed,  and  board, 
would  be  his  share  of  this  world's  goods.  He  enlisted 
with  that  vague  notion,  which  the  average  citizen  of  that 
day  had,  that  officers  and  men  inhabited  peacefully  the 
same  quarters;  that  the  barrack-room  was  a  sort  of  happy 
family  cage,  where  shoulder-straps  and  chevrons  went  side 
by  side.  He  had  not  stopped  to  think  that  the  West  was 
wide,  and  that  he  might  be  assigned  to  a  post  several  thou- 
sand miles  from- the  one  which  his  lady-love  lighted  with 
her  presence.  It  was  not  until  the  deed  was  done  that  this 
came  to  him,  and  then  he  could  only  hope  and  pray. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  he  was  sent  to  the  very  post 
where  Colonel  Kean  was  stationed.  This  did  not  exactly 
surprise  him;  he  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  Provi- 
dence should  interfere  in  behalf  of  a  Saunders — of  one 
of  the  handsomest  and  most  popular  fellows  in  his  set 
He  w-ondered  what  his  friends  at  home  thought  of  his 
escapade.  Then  he  settled  down  to  the  discomforts  of 
second-class  accommodations  in  a  railway  car.  For- 
tunately for  him,  the  garrison  to  which  he  was  ordered 
happened  to  be  very  near  to  the  railroad,  and  he  was 
spared  a  cross-country  trip  of  a  hundred  or  two  miles. 

Words  can  not  paint  the  miseries  that  Saunders  went 
through.  They  were  not  physical  miseries,  for  he  was 
well-fed,  well-sheltered,  well-clothed,  not  overworked,  and 
was  spared  the  humiliation  and  pain  of  the  raw  recruit 
who  learns  for  the  first  time  to  bestride  a  barebacked 
horse.  Saunders  was  an  old  hand  at  steeple-chase,  and  had 
little  to  learn,  save  a  few  technicalities.  But  he  found 
that  the  line  which  divided  officers  and  men  was  as  the  ' 
line  which  divided  Lazarus  in  heaven  from  the  rich  man  I 
in  hell;  that  beyond  a  salute  and  a  conversation  thickly 
sprinkled  with  respectful  "sirs"  and  "very'  good,  sirs,"  on 
the  part  of  the  private,  and  with  crisp  orders  and  some- 
times oaths  from  the  officer,  there  was  no  speech.  He  did 
not  even  see  Madge  for  three  days,  but  was  induced  to 
overcome  his  predetermination  to  call  upon  her.  He  saw 
within  an  hour  after  he  had  stepped  upon  the  reservation 
that  he  would  hardly  be  welcome.  It  was  bad  enough  not 
to  be  able  to  see  his  divinity;  it  was  infinitely  worse  when, 
at  last,  he  met  her.  She  gave  a  great  gasp  and  start. 
blushed,  and  returned  his  bow  with  just  the  slightest  nod 
and  condescending  smile.  He  saw,  with  dismay,  that  he 
was  to  her  simply  a  menial — that  he  could  not  dare  to  over- 
step the  line  which  divided  them. 

He  got  over  his  desire  to  shoot  himself  every  time  he  was 
given  an  order  in  her  hearing,  after  a  while.  He  watched 
her  flirtations  with  a  gorgeous  first  lieutenant  in  bitterness 
of  spirit  and  the  thought  dawned  upon  him  that  she  was 
not  true;  but  he  hoped  she  would  leave  the  first  lieutenant 
when  he  (Saunders)  should  have  won  his  spurs.  But  even 
the  spurs  seemed  far  away;  he  had  come  to  understand 
that  the  jump  from  the  uniform  of  an  enlisted  man  into 
that  of  an  officer  is  a  difficult  feat,  or  was  in  those  days, 
and  no  chance  for  physical  prowess  presented  itself. 
Morally  he  was  as  brave  as  only  a  man  in  love  can  be. 
He  would  have  killed  himself  had  he  not  been.  More 
courage  than  to  carry  a  standard  to  the  cannon's  mouth  did 
it  take  for  him  to  obey  the  first  order  to  "police,"  with  a 
fatigue  party,  the  back-yards  of  the  officers'  quarters.  To 
"police"  is  army  for  cleaning  up,  and  it  is  left,  as  a  general 
thing,  to  the  prisoners  who  happen  to  be  in  the  guard- 
house. But  at  this  time  there  were  very  few  prisoners, 
not  more  than  one  or  two,   for  the  men  had  been  upon 


their  good  behavior,  it  being  almost  two  months  since  the 
paymaster's  last  visit,  and  no  cash  left  to  be  expended 
upon  whisky  at  the  sutler's.  So  Saunders  sallied  forth  in 
fatigue  suit — overalls,  and  coat  of  canvas — and  he  helped 
the  others  to  sweep  with  stable-brooms  and  to  shovel  up  in 
the  back-yards. 

In  the  colonel's  }-ard  he  was  mercifully  spared  meeting 
Madge — it  would  have  been,  he  felt,  the  last  straw — and  he 
did  not  know  that  from  behind  her  filmy  curtain  she  was 
watching  him  with  amusement  and  pity,  the  while  she 
turned  about  on  the  third  finger  of  her  left  hand  a  large 
solitaire  ring  and  wondered  what  he  would  say  when  he 
should  hear  of  her  approaching  marriage  to  the  dashing 
lieutenant 

Then  the  police  party  went  on  its  way,  and  came  at  last 
to  the  yard  of  that  very  lieutenant  There  was  a  half-sheet 
of  note-paper  in  one  of  the  piles  of  dust  and  rubbish 
which  had  been  swept  up.  Saunders  noticed  it — noticed, 
though  it  was  crumpled,  that  the  writing  upon  it  was 
Madge's  pointed  scrawl.  He  picked  it  up  and  slipped  it 
into  his  pocket  It  was  not  an  honest  thing  to  do,  but  he 
did  not  stop  to  think — he  only  wondered  what  a  note  of 
hers  was  doing  in  this  man's  back-yard  and  what  was  in  it 

When  he  got  back  to  the  barracks,  he  read  the  note. 
There  was  enough  therein  to  make  him  understand  that 
Madge — his  Madge — for  whom  he  had  given  up  everything, 
for  whom  he  had  endured  so  much  humiliation,  was  to  be 
married  in  one  week  to  that  first  lieutenant;  that  she  was 
in  love — desperately  in  love — with  him,  and  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  so.  Was  the  man  in  love  with  her?  If  he 
was,  why  did  he  crumple  up  and  throw  away  a  note  for 
which  Saunders  would  have  given  his  very  soul? 

Then  Saunders  looked  about  him  with  eyes  opened  by 
despair.  He  saw  at  last  the  barrier  of  caste  in  all  its 
height  and  strength;  he  saw  what  he  had  done,  and  he 
shuddered.  There  were  but  two  ways  out  of  this,  unless 
he  waited  until  his  enlistment  was  up — four  and  a  half 
more  years ;  and  that  he  could  not  do.  He  could  kill  him- 
self, but  he  was  young,  remember,  it  was  not  lightly  to  be 
done;  and — he  could  desert  To  his  mind  a  deserter  was 
not  what  it  is  to  a  man  who  has  been  long  in  the  service — 
all  the  disgrace  of  it  did  not  occur  to  him.  If  it  had  been 
explained  to  him,  he  could  not  have  grasped  the  full  horror 
of  it.  So  he  waited  his  chance  for  four  days  and  then 
"bolted,"  as  his  comrades  termed  it  He  went  away  from 
the  railway,  thinking  that  he  would  put  those  who  would 
be  sent  after  him  off  the  scent,  and  after  a  day  or  two 
circle  round  to  reach  the  iron  road  which  would  lead  him 
far  from  all  this. 

On  the  third  da3r,  as  he  trudged  onward  to  the  railroad, 
dodging,  like  a  hunted  criminal,  behind  every  clump  of 
mesquite  or  greasewood,  starting  at  every  prairie-dog's 
bark,  he  was  overtaken,  his  hands  tied  behind  him,  and 
marched  back  to  the  post  under  guard. 

At  a  turn  in  the  road  the  party  drew  aside  and  waited  for 
an  ambulance  to  pass.  The  soldiers  saluted  the  officer 
inside. 

Saunders  could  not  salute,  his  hands  were  tied.  He 
knew  the  officer — it  was  the  first  lieutenant;  he  was  going 
to  the  station  with  his  bride.  Madge  looked  out  and  saw 
the  deserter — saw   him  and  turned  her  head. 


Commodore  Josiah  Tattnall,  U.  S.  N.,  at  the  English 
bombardment  of  the  Pei-ho  forts  in  June,  1859,  used  the 
phrase  now  famous — "Blood  is  thicker  than  water."  By 
his  orders  the  American  launches  assisted  in  towing  the 
British  marines  to  a  point  where  they  could  make  the 
attack  on  Taku.  When  he  went  aboard  the  British  flag- 
ship to  offer  the  services  of  American  surgeons,  his  boat's 
crew  joyfully  served  one  of  the  forward  guns,  a  feat  of 
war  which  the  commodore  was  not  supposed  officially  to 
know,  though  his  suspicions  may  have  led  him  to  protract 
his  call.  When  brought  to  book  for  his  violation  of  inter- 
national war,  Tattnall  made  the  classic  response  which  won 
popular  opinion  to  his  side  and  saved  him  the  reprimand 
which  otherwise  the  government  might  have  administered. 
Commodore  Tattnall  resigned  from  the  navy  in  1861  to 
follow  the  fortunes  of  his  native  State,  Georgia,  and  was 
an  active  though  never  distinguished  officer  in  the  Con- 
federate States  navy.  In  this  service  he  was  best  known 
as  the  commander  of  the  Virginia  (Merrimac),  when  it 
was  found  necessary  to  destroy  her  at  the  withdrawal  from 
Norfolk.  He  died  in  1871  in  a  humble  port  office  in 
Savannah,  which  had  been  created  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
ameliorating  the  narrow  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
left  at  the  end  of  the  war. 


A  new  Saturday  evening  diversion  for  New  Yorkers  is 
found  by  crossing  the  North  River  in  the  ferry-boats. 
Hoboken  at  any  time  is  a  place  to  conjure  with ;  on  Satur- 
day nights  it  is  especially  a  place  of  mixed  delights.  Then 
it  has  a  decidedly  Old  World  atmosphere — the  crews  of 
the  steamers  docked  on  the  Hoboken  side  of  the  river  are 
ashore,  dressed  in  their  nattiest  uniforms;  scraps  of  lan- 
guage from  even,'  country  in  Europe  can  be  picked  up  in 
the  cafes;  there  are  bevies  of  pretty  girls  who  have  flocked 
down  to  the  piers  to  flirt  and  watch  the  flirting,  and  a 
score  of  other  picturesque  features  peculiar  to  the  time  and 
and  place.  New  Yorkers  on  the  lookout  for  untried  at- 
tractions have  found  them  in  Hoboken. 


About  a  month  ago  there  came  into  New  York  writh  a 
cargo  of  herring  from  Labrador  the  old  cup  racer  Lavonia, 
which  was  the  challenger  in  1871  against  the  schooner 
Columbia.  The  old  cup  boat  is  now  plying  between  Boston 
and  Labrador- and  Newfoundland  ports,  and  she  appears  as 
rakish  looking  as  of  old,  but  shows  the  marks  of  more 
than  thirty-five  years'  battling  with  the  seas.  She  is  still 
good  for  many  years,  and  her  skipper  takes  great  pride  in 
her. 
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A  PRISONER  OF  DEVIL'S  ISLAND. 


Two  Americans  and  an  Anglo -Frenchman  Furnish  a 
Startling-  Drama  of  Real  Life. 


The  unspeakable  Devil's  Island,  with  all  the  shameful 
notoriety  given  to  it  by  Alfred  Dreyfus,  has  been  brought 
once  more  to  the  front  in  the  English  law  courts.  Devil's 
Island,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  the  French  penal 
station,  but  whether  the  devil  may  be  sought  more  suc- 
cessfully in  the  convicts  or  in  the  system  that  tortures 
them  is  still  a  moot  point. 

Edward  Guerin  is  the  latest  victim  permitted  by  an  in- 
scrutable Providence  to  visit  Devil's  Island  and  to  live  to 
tell  the  tale.  He  is  not  exactly  entitled  to  the  white 
flower  of  a  blameless  life.  The  world  is  not  likely  to  rise 
in  indignant  protest  at  his  incarceration,  and  such  interest 
as  he  awakens  is  due  rather  to  his  splendidly  plucky  escape 
and  to  the  vicissitudes  and  dangers  that  have  dogged  him 
ever  since,  as  though  he  were  still  surrounded  by  some  of 
the  baleful  and  malignant  phantoms  of  his  horrible  prison. 

Guerin  first  incurred  the  paternal  frown  of  the  French 
government  by  his  supposed  participation  in  a  burglary  at 
the  office  of  the  American  Express  Company  in  Paris.  He 
says  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  surely  he 
ought  to  know.  In  his  own  ingenuous  words,  which  pal- 
pitate with  innocence,  he  says  "It  so  happened  that  a  few 
days  later  I  made  up  my  mind  to  return  to  England  for 
good."  Other  things  also  "so  happened,"  and  Guerin  was 
arrested  near  Amiens,  taken  back  to  Paris,  and  sentenced 
to  life  imprisonment  upon  Devil's  Island. 

He  escaped  with  another  prisoner  after  some  few  years 
of  French  hospitality.  They  secured  a  dug-out  and  set 
sail  in  the  inky  night,  landing  in  the  forest  by  day,  avoiding 
the  savages,  and  trying  to  keep  outside  of  the  innumerable 
sharks.  Xot  wholly  successful,  however,  for  Guerin's 
companion  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  overboard  and  one 
shark,  at  least,  rejoiced.  Eventually  Guerin  reached  New 
York,  where  the  Sunday  special  reporters  fell  upon  him 
like  the  other  sharks  had  fallen  upon  his  companion,  and 
he  told  his  desperate  story  in  syndicated  articles  to  the 
nation.  Let  us  hope  he  was  well  paid,  but  he  would  have 
done  better  to  hold  his  tongue. 

Guerin  finally  went  to  England,  and  then  the  sword  of 
Damocles  fell  upon  him.  The  French  police  demanded  his 
extradition,  and  he  was  imprisoned  during  the  usual 
formalities.  He  appealed  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a 
British  subject,  a  veritable  cockney,  born  within  sound  of 
Bow  Bells,  and  although  an  unappreciative  country  showed 
no  distinct  enthusiasm  in  the  matter,  his  claim  was  suf- 
ficiently valid  for  his  purpose.  By  order  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  himself  the  order  for  extradition  was 
quashed,  and  the  hungry'  devil  of  Devil's  Island  subsided 
into  gloomy  disappointment 

The  scene  in  court  was  dramatic  The  alternative  of 
freedom  or  Devil's  Island  is  one  not  entirely  outside 
human  interest,  and  a  glance  at  the  prisoner's  face  was 
equal  to  the  Dreyfus  story  retold.  Evidently  the  angel 
and  the  devil  were  fighting  for  the  man's  soul,  and  when 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  laid  his  finger  upon  the  beam  of  the 
vibrating  scales  and  quietly  said  that  the  extradition  was 
quashed,  Guerin  probably  did  not  recall  the  ciris  Romanus 
sum  which  had  stood  him  in  good  stead,  for  joy  had  be- 
numbed all  powers  to  speak  or  move.  He  was  led  from 
court  as  one  blind. 

But  fate  had  not  yet  done  with  him.  There  was  a 
woman  in  the  case,  in  fact,  several  women,  and  if  Guerin 
will  now  learn  henceforth  to  avoid  the  spell  of  the 
temptress,  it  will  be  as  an  ark  of  salvation  to  him.  The 
woman  in  question  is  May  Vivienne  Churchill,  otherwise 
and  less  euphoniously  known  as  "Chicago  May."  Into 
their  mutual  relations  I  need  not  enter,  as  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Recording  Angel  has  set  it  all  down 
literatim  ct  verbatim.  Guerin  says  that  "Chicago  May"  is 
the  most  daring  woman  in  America  or  in  England,  and 
Miss  Churchill's  maiden  cheek  has  no  doubt  flushed  under 
the  tribute.  After  Guerin's  escape,  and  pining  for 
feminine  society,  he  resumed  with  Chicago  May  the  asso- 
ciations interrupted  by  the  enforced  seclusion  of  Devil's 
Island.  Misunderstandings  ultimately  arising,  as  they  will 
do  in  the  best  regulated  families,  this  precious  pair  sep- 
arated, to  Guerin's  relief,  but  to  Chicago  May's  resent- 
ment and  dire  and  vengeful  threats.  However,  she  was 
not  inconsolable,  as  is  shown  by  the  details  of  the  subse- 
quent affray  which  was  so  nearly  a  tragedy. 

We  all  know  that  a  woman  scorned  is  capable  of  any- 
thing, but  even  Guerin  hardly  supposed  that  the  lady's 
rage  would  take  the  form  of  an  information  lodged  with 
the  French  police.  That  is  precisely  what  she  did.  She 
told  them  that  Guerin  was  in  England,  and  the  immediate 
result  was  the  extradition  proceedings  which  were  quashed 
by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  While  in  prison  he  met  a  man 
named  Smith,  an  American,  who  told  him  that  he  knew 
Chicago  May  and  that  she  had  sworn  to  "put  him  out,"  if 
he  should  escape  his  present  predicament.  Smith  warned 
him  to  be  careful,  and  it  is  hard  to  reconcile  Smith's 
apparent  good-will  with  the  part  that  he  ultimately 
played. 

Xow  for  the  last  chapter,  although  there  may  yet  be  a 
sequel.  On  the  night  of  Guerin's  liberation  he  paid  a  visit 
to  a  friend — of  course  a  lady.  After  leaving  her  he 
waited  a  while  upon  the  sidewalk  and  a  cab  passed  him. 
In  the  cab  were  Chicago  May  and  a  man.  who  was  ulti- 
mately found  to  be  Smith.  He  heard  the  lady  say,  "There 
he  is,"  the  cab  stopped,  both  its  occupants  alighted,  and 
the  man  fired  four  or  five  shots  at  Guerin,  one  only  being 
in  any  way  effective,  and  that  only  to  the  extent  of  tearing 
a  hole  in  the  intended  victim's  boot.  That  was  certainly 
poor  shooting,  and  probably  Chicago  May  could  have  done 
better   herself.     Smith,   after   firing   the   shots,   and    being 


■  nly  a  man,  ran  away,  leaving  his  companion  to  her  own 
devices.  By  that  time  she  was  crouched  on  some  steps 
with  a  natural  desire  to  be  inconspicuous,  but  Guerin  went 
up  to  her  and  said:  "When  you  don't  succeed  in  sending 
me  to  Devil's  Island  you'd  stoop  to  murder,  would  your" 
and  to  this  the  lady  replied:  "Yes,  and  I'm  sorry  we  didn't 
succeed." 

Of  course,  even  the  police  were  attracted  by  such  a 
commotion  as  this.  The  woman  was  arrested  and  the 
man  also  was  quickly  found,  and  an  appearance  at  the 
police  court  was  the  result  on  a  charge  of  attempted 
murder.  Formal  evidence  was  taken  and  the  case  ad- 
journed. 

This  is  how  the  Guerin  affair  stands  at  the  present 
moment,  and  it  is  no  longer  interesting  enough  to  be  fol- 
lowed further.  Guerin  is  a  free  man,  and  he  has  only  two 
dangers  to  guard  himself  against.  The  first  one  is  a 
return  to  France,  in  which  case  the  French  police  will 
resume  their  acquaintance  unhappily  interrupted.  The 
other  danger  is  Chicago  May,  who  will  eventually  extricate 
herself  from  her  present  difficulties,  and  who  may  then  be 
relied  upon  once  more  to  justify  her  character  as  the 
most  daring  woman  in  America.  Piccadilly. 

London,  July  7,  1907. 

The  idea  of  holding  international  contests  on  the  lines  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  was  first  carried  out  in  1896  at  Athens; 
the  second  meet  took  place  at  Paris  in  1900;  the  third  at 
St.  Louis  in  1904.  The  scheme  is  to  hold  the  games  in  a 
different  country  every  four  years.  Rome  had  originally 
been  decided  as  the  venue  of  the  games  in  1908,  but  for 
various  reasons  it  was  found  impossible  to  carry  out  that 
scheme.  The  Olympic  international  committee,  having 
obtained  King  Edward's  approval  of  the  idea  of  holding 
them  in  England  next  year,  the  matter  was  laid  before  the 
British  Olympic  Council,  which  drew  up  a  memorandum 
addressed  to  all  the  different  athletic  associations,  asking 
them  for  their  opinion.  The  replies  received  being  all 
favorable,  and  even  enthusiastic,  it  was  formally  decided 
to  hold  the  games  in  England  as  requested  by  the  inter- 
national committee.  Lord  Desborough  says  that  the 
arrangements  arrived  at  with  the  promoters  of  the  Franco- 
British  exhibition  provided  for  the  construction  by  them 
of  a  stadium  capable  of  seating  130,000  spectators,  from 
which  all  the  principal  events  would  be  witnessed.  The 
plans  of  the  stadium  show  that  it  will  be  accessible  from 
half  a  dozen  railroads,  besides  being  tapped  by  tubes,  trams,  i 
and  buses.  There  will  be  a  special  railroad  built  from  the 
entrance  of  the  exhibition  to  the  stadium.  The  track  will 
be  of  a  better  shape  for  running  races,  and  there  will  be ' 
a  cycle  track  outside  of  it  and  a  swimming  pond  110  yards 
long  will  be  in  the  centre,  made  deep  in  the  middle  for 
diving,  which  will  be  one  of  the  features  of  the  arena. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  meets 
next  October  it  will  be  confronted  with  a  question  as  to 
the  liability  of  a  labor  union  to  punishment  under  the  anti- 
trust law,  if  a  question  which  has  been  certified  to  that 
court  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit is  pressed.  The  question  arises  in  connection  with 
the  case  of  D.  E.  Lowe,  of  Danbury,  Conn.,  against 
Martin.  Lawler  and  two  hundred  other  members  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  Lowe  is  a  hat  manufac- 
turer, and  it  is  charged  that  the  federation  has  sent  out 
circulars  to  Lowe's  patrons  all  over  the  country,  warning 
them  that  if  they  do  not  desist  in  purchasing  his  hats  for 
their  trade  they  will  be  put  upon  the  "unfair  list"  and 
will  lose  the  patronage  of  union  men  and  their  friends 
everywhere.  Lowe  brought  suit  in  the  Circuit  Court  for 
the  District  of  Connecticut,  asking  for  $240,000  damages 
under  the  anti-trust  law,  which  provides  that  any  violation 
of  the  law  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  amounting  to  three 
times  the  amount  of  the  damage  sustained.  The  case  is 
certified  to  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  one  question  as  to 
whether  the  plaintiffs  can  maintain  an  action  under  the 
anti- trust  law. 

Unquestionably  sheep  are  close  grazers;  but  it  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  there  are  sheep 
ranges  that  have  been  pastured  continuously  for  more  than 
three  hundred  years,  and  that  have  more  sheep  on  them 
and  better  pasture  than  ever  before  in  the  memory  of  men. 
It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  sheep  are  far  from  being  so 
destructive  as  the  champions  of  the  cattle  interests  would 
have  the  public  believe.  The  further  assertion  that  no 
genuine  cowboy  hesitates  to  make  and  swear  to — that 
cattle  will  not  graze  in  company  with  sheep,  nor  even  upon 
lands  where  sheep  have  recently  been  pastured — must  be 
dismissed  as  a  gross  and  inexcusable  libel  upon  the  good 
sense  of  the  cows.  Any  one  who  visits  the  ranges  of 
Texas,  I^ew  Mexico,  Arizona,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Mon- 
tana, Idaho,  or  any  other  of  the  great  stock-raising  com- 
monwealths, may  see  millions  of  sheep  and  cattle  browsing 
together  in  perfect  amity  and  good  fellowship.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  the  wars  of  the  range  are  purely  of 
man's  making,  and  that  there  is  no  deep-seated  enmity  or 
race  prejudice  between  the  tour-footed  representatives  of 
the  two  great  branches  of  the  Western  live  stock  industry. 


TOLSTOY  PREDICTS  DISASTER. 


His  View  of  America's  Future  Is  Dark. 


John  T.  Tagan,  a  driver  of  the  Boston  fire  department, 
who,  to  avoid  a  collision  of  his  truck  with  a  crowded 
trolley  car,  realizing  that  many  of  the  passengers  might  be 
killed,  deliberately  turned  his  horses  toward  the  sidewalk 
and  was  killed  himself  as  a  result,  was  a  truer  hero  than 
most  of  those  who  died  in  war,  because  without  hope  of 
reward  or  glory  he  gave  his  life  that  others  might  live. 
Tagan  was  credited  with  being  one  of  the  most  skillful 
drivers  in  the  department,  and  his  death  under  these  cir- 
cumstances is  another  illustration  that  the  danger  to  the 
firemen  is  not  always  the  fires,  but  the  going  to  them, 
hence  the  wickedness  of  the  false  alarm. 


Count  Tolstoy  is  one  of  the  few  fascinating  figures  on 
the  world's  stage,  and  not  to  be  disposed  of  by  a  laugh  or 
a  sneer.  He  has  a  far  larger  audience  than  any  other 
living  man.  He  commands  the  intense  devotion  of  tens  of 
thousands  and  his  name  arrests  the  attention  of  civilization. 
He  may  be  hopelessly  wrong,  a  visionary  dreamer,  a  hoary 
dotard,  but  he  is  none  the  less  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with. 
The  most  revolutionary  thinker  in  Russia,  he  is  the  one 
man  upon  w^hom  Russia  does  not  dare  to  lay  a  hand. 

The  New  York  Times  has  interviewed  Count  Tolstoy, 
and  has  obtained  his  latest  opinion  on  Russia,  on  America, 
and  on  the  worid  at  large.  The  count  is  not  a  cheerful 
prophet,  unless  we  can  persuade  him  into  the  far  future. 
For  him  the  present  is  full  of  Cimmerian  darkness,  a  dark- 
ness than  can  be  felt.     He  has  no  hope  of  the  Duma: 

"I  have  no  hope  of  any  form  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment. Parliamentarism  means  simply  poulticing  over  old 
sores.  I  am  against  the  Duma,  because  parliamentarism 
is  not  an  instinct  of  the  Russian  people.  And  then,  why 
should  we  try  to  graft  on  to  our  institutions  something 
which  is  a  well-known  and  an  acknowledged  failure  In  all 
countries?  Look  at  your  own  Congress  and  State  Legis- 
latures. What  an  evil  work  they  have  wrought!  In  their 
midst  thrive  envy  and  party  hatreds,  and  among  your 
people  they  have  sown  the  dragon's  teeth  of  malice  and  all 
uncharitableness.  You  Americans  had  a  new  and  beautiful 
land  out  of  which  your  fathers  sought  to  realize  a  heaven 
upon  earth,  and  how  has  it  ended?  In  no  part  of  the 
world  is  class  so  arrayed  against  class.  You  have  repro- 
duced European  conditions  in  their  most  exaggerated 
forms,  thanks  principally  to  what  you  call  representative 
government  and  the  national  selfishness  you  call  patriotism." 

A  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  his  guest  has  no  effect  in 
damming  the  current.     It  does  but  open  it  wider : 

"Great  and  strong!  Great  and  strong!  Who  besides  . 
your  silly,  futile  politicians  says  you  are  great  and  strong? 
I  grant  you  were  great  and  strong  in  the  days  of  Emerson 
and  Thoreau,  but  today  you  place  your  trust  in  armies 
and  in  the  treasure  that  is  in  your  vaults.  Great  and 
strong!  Oh!  I  think  not.  A  nation,  like  an  individual,  is 
only  strong  by  the  faith  that  is  in  it,  and  today  I  fear  the 
faith  of  America  is  in  the  almighty  dollar.  A  man's  work 
is  the  reflection  of  a  man's  soul.  A  man's  soul  is  the  con- 
ception of  his  Maker,  the  Supreme  Being.  Of  course,  I 
do  not  know,  but  I  think  that  the  rude  images  of  the 
Indians  of  which  you  spoke  are  more  grateful  to  the  Deity 
than  your  rushing  railways  and  your  never-resting  fac- 
tories, which  have  enslaved  the  freest  people.  At  least, 
the  Indians  had  some  vague  idea  of  eternity  and  of  a  God, 
and  with  rude,  trembling  fingers  tried  to  incorporate  it, 
but  you  think  only  of  time,  and  of  'big*  men." 

A  commonplace  reference  to  prosperity  acts  upon  the 
count  as  the  proverbial  rag  upon  the  bull : 

"Prosperity,  prosperity!"  he  repeated.  "What  a  shame- 
ful plea  is  that  which  your  American  platform-makers 
address  to  the  voters.  They  do  not  say,  *We  will  give  you 
an  honest,  righteous  government,'  but  they  say,  'We'll 
make  you  all  fat  and  sleek.  If  you  vote  for  me  you'll  have 
a  double  chin!'  And  no  one  arises  to  say,  'What  will 
your  full  dinner-pails  profit  you  if  while  gorging  your 
bellies  you  lose  your  immortal  souls?'"  Then  the  count 
stopped  and  gazed  at  the  photographs  which  adorn  his 
study,  speaking  likenesses  they  were  of  Emerson,  Tho- 
reau, Channing,  Bryan,  Henry  George,  and  the  late  Ernest 
Howard  Crosby. 

■"Oh,  I  thank  you  for  what  your  country  has  given  the 
world  in  the  lives  of  these  men.  I  thank  you  for  what 
you  have  given  us  in  the  past.  But  for  the  future  I  have 
my  fears.     I  see  no  one  to  follow  in  their  footsteps." 

To  the  prophetic  vision  of  Tolstoy  there  comes  nothing 
but  the  sight  of  crashing  empires  and  falling  worlds.  Out 
of  it  will  come  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  but  the 
intervening  shadows  are  full  of  all  grim  possibilities. 

"The  fall  of  America !"  he  continued.  "AYhen  I  see  the 
deserted  shrines  of  your  forefathers,  I  think  it  will  come 
more  swiftly  than  came  the  fall  of  Rome.  We  of  Russia 
have  of  late  been  punished  for  our  covetous  designs  upon 
the  lands  and  wealth  of  our  neighbors,  but  with  what  mercy 
and  tenderness  we  were  punished !  I  can  not  but  think 
that  the  great  Judge  knew  that  at  heart  the  Russian  people 
were  not  guilty  of  covetousness.  That  they,  blindfolded 
and  bound,  were  led  on  by  a  score  of  misguided  or  wicked 
men.  and  so  it  seemed  right  that  our  punishment  should 
be  tempered  with  mercy.  But  you  stole  the  Philippines,  or 
at  the  best  paid  another  robber  to  give  up  his  claim,  and 

>  your  people  at  the  polls  have  time  and  again  sanctioned 
the  theft.     I  hope  there  are  extenuating  circumstances  that 

!  will  speak  for  you.  but  I  confess  I  see  none." 

Count  Tolstoy  has  brooded  much  upon  the  evils  of  the 

day  and  it  may  be  that  he  has  allowed  himself  to  drift  into 

ill-informed  frenzy,  but  his  home  in  Russia  continues  to  be 

|  the  Mecca  of  the  statesmen  and  the  thinkers  of  the  world 

I  and  his  words  are  still  read  wherever  there  is  a  printing- 

pre?^  to  reproduce  them. 

In  spite  of  the  endowments  of  the  Church  of  England, 
I  more  than  5000  benefices  have  less  than  $1000  a  year,  and 
I  of  these  1139  have  under  $500.     In  order  to  assist  the  in- 
cumbents of  these  livings,  the  Queen  Victoria  clergy  fund, 
was  started,  and.  as  Lord  Cro~?  showed  at  its  tenth  anni- 
j  versary  a  few  days  ago,  it  has  done  something — though  of 
'  late  trie  total  has  dwindled — to  give  a  living  wage  to  the 
poorer  clergy. 


The  German  army  is  to  be  supplied  with  paper  kettles, 
a  Japanese  invention.     Though  made  of  pliable  paper,  they 
can  be  hung  over  a  fire  long  enough  to  bring  the  water  to 
1  a  boil.     One  kettle  can  be  used  about  eight 
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THE    ARGONAUT. 


July  20,  1907. 


A  VOICE  FROM  THE  SHADES. 


Victor  Hugo's  Centenary  Calls  Forth  the  Last  of  His 
Unpublished  Works. 


Victor  Hugo's  "Intellectual  Autobiography"  comes  to 
us  with  a  pleasurable  sense  of  surprise,  and  almost  disarms 
our  criticism  of  an  ill-chosen  title.  This  is  not  an  auto- 
biography, intellectual  or  otherwise,  but  a  collection  of 
notes,  of  that  kind  of  literary  building  material  which  a 
mighty  writer  stores  from  time  to  time  until  he  shall  find 
for  it  a  fit  abiding  place  in  a  finished  structure.  Some 
sixty  pages  of  the  volume  are  devoted  to  an  appreciation 
of  the  great  Frenchman  by  Lorenzo  O'Rourke.  Such  a 
panegyric  ma}'  be  out  of  place  in  such  a  book,  but  it  is  well 
done.  A  whole-souled  and  passionate  devotion  to  unselfish 
genius  is  a  comfortable  thing  to  look  at  nowadays,  and 
Mr.  O'Rourke  has  a  happy  knack  of  making  his  enthusiasm 
contagious. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  fragment  from  Victor 
Hugo's  notebook  is  that  called  "Promontorium  Sornnii." 
Genius  has  always  attached  a  singular  importance  to 
dreams,  and  it  is  only  the  commonplace  mind  that  nevei 
speculates  as  to  the  mystery  of  sleep : 

-Tis  the  world  that  is  not.  and  the  world  that  is.  Deny 
the  existence  of  Caliban.  Dispute  the  existence  of  Tom 
Thumb.  Try  now,  at  least,  if  you  are  not  Boileau  himself, 
the  real  Boileau,  Nicholas,  son  of  Gilles.  Try  not  to  be- 
come interested  in  The  Man  Without  a  Shadow.  Say  to 
Titania,  "Thou  art  not."  If  you  do,  she  will  give  you  blow 
for  blow.    'Tis  thou,  bourgeois,  that  art  not. 

Genius  inevitably  tries  to  -solve  its  own  mystery,  or  it 
would  not  be  genius.  And,  thus  trying,  it  traces  something 
to  the  dominion  of  dreams  that  it  hints  at  but  that  it  will 
not  name: 

Is  the  lulling  to  sleep  of  the  bod}'  the  awakening  of  un- 
known faculties,  and  does  it  bring  us  in  relation  with 
beings  endowed  with  these  faculties  but  not  perceptible  to 
our  organs  when  they  are  hampered  by  animal  life — that 
is  to  say,  when  we  are  awake  and  in  full  movement  of 
life?  Do  the  phenomena  of  sleep  bring  the  invisible  part  of 
man  in  communication  with  the  invisible  part  of  nature? 
In  this  state  do  the  beings,  called  intermediaries,  converse 
with  us?  Do  they  play  with  us?  Do  they  make  game  of 
us?  This  is' not  the  place  to  broach  such  questions,  which 
are  more  scientific  in  their  nature  than  the  ignorance  of 
a  certain  science  believes.  .We  are  content  to  say  that 
those  who  have  made  individual-  observations  concerning 
the  amazing  life  of  sleep  have  discovered  many  things. 

But  there  is  a  word  of  warning.  Only  the  strong  attempt 
the  heights,  and  those  who  appeal  unto  Cassar  must  go  unto 
Caesar.  We  must  not  challenge  the  dream  god  unless  we 
are  prepared  to  meet  him,  for  to  that  eminence  there  is  the 
twin  peak  of  insanity : 

Only  do  not  forget  this:  It  is  essential  that  the  dreamer 
be  stronger  than  the  dream.  Otherwise,  danger.  Every 
dream  is  a  struggle.  The  possible  does  not  verge  upon  the 
real  without  a  certain  mysterious  anger.  The  brain  may 
be  devoured  by  a  chimera.  .  .  .  For  the  rest,  all  the 
regions  of  dreamland  should  be  ventured  upon  with  cau- 
tion. These  encroachments  upon  the  darkness  are  not 
without  danger.  Re  very  has  its  dead,  madmen.  One  en- 
counters here  and  there  in  these  shadows  corpses  of  intelli- 
gence, Tasso,  Pascal,  Swedenborg.  These  explorers  of 
the  human  soul  are  miners  exposed  to  great  danger. 
Sinister  things  happen  at  these  depths.  There  occur  ex- 
plosions of  firedamp. 

For  those  to  whom  the  mountain  tops  of  imagination  are 
forbidden,  there  are  still  the  valleys  of  peaceful  endeavor 
and  the  tranquil  paths  of  duty  and  of  comradeship  and 
love: 

Leave  their  dream  unto  the  shadows.  But  share  you 
your  bread  with  little  children,  see  that  no  one  goes  about 
you  with  naked  feet,  look  kindly  upon  mothers  nursing 
their  children  on  the  doorstep  of  humble  cottages,  walk 
through  the  world  without  malevolence,  do  not  knowingly 
crush  the  humblest  flower,  respect  the  nests  of  birds,  bow 
to  the  purple  from  afar  and  to  the  poor  at  close  range. 
Rise  to  labor,  go  to  rest  with  prayer,  go  to  sleep  in  the 
unknown,  having  for  your  pillow  the  infinite ;  love,  believe, 
hope,  live,  be  like  him  who  has  a  watering-pot  in  his  hand, 
only  let  your  watering-pot  be  filled  with  good  deeds  and 
good  words ;  never  be  discouraged,  be  magi  and  be  father, 
and  if  you  have  lands  cultivate  them,  and  if  you  have  sons 
rear  them,  and  if  you  have  enemies  bless  them — all  with 
that  sweet  and  unobtrusive  authority  that  comes  to  the 
soul  in  patient  expectation  of  the  eternal  dawn. 

Strangely  impressive  are  Hugo's  meditations  upon  Things 
of  the  Infinite — this  man  who  could  look  straight  at  in- 
finity and  translate  some  of  its  echoes  for  all  ears  that  can 
hear.  He  asks:  "What  vehicle  shall  we  adopt"  to  bridge 
the  immensities: 

The  locomotive  travels  fifteen  leagues  an  hour,  The 
hurricane  travels  sixty  leagues  an  hour.  The  cannon-ball 
travels  seven  hundred  leagues  an  hour. 

The  locomotive  drags,  the  hurricane  limps,  the  cannon- 
ball  is  a  tortoise. 

Let  us  bestride  a  ray  of  light. 

This  is  a  mount  four  thousand  times  swifter  than  the 
cannon-ball,  four  million  two  hundred  thousand  times 
swifter  than  the  hurricane,  and  seventeen  million  times 
swifter  than  the  locomotive. 

It  makes,  as  you  know,  seventy  thousand  leagues  a 
second. 

Start. 

Light  launches  you  from  the  earth  to  the  sun  in  eight 
minutes,  from  the  sun  to  Oceanus  in  four  hours,  from 
Oceanus  to  Centaurus  in  three  years  and  eight  months, 
from  Gmtaurus  to  the  Pole  Star  in  twenty-eight  years, 
from  the  Pole  Star  to  the  Milky  Way  in  sixteen  thousand 
eight  h  mdred  years,  from  the  Milky  Way  to  the  nebula 
Cai  s  Venatiei  in  five  million  years— you  have  not  yet 
step. 


The  apparitions  of  the  universe  will  continue  to  loom. 

The  unsoundable  will  remain  before  you  in  its  entirety. 

Beyond  the  visible  the  invisible,  beyond  the  invisible  the 
unknown. 

Everywhere,  eyerywhere,  in  the  zenith,  at  the  nadir,  in 
front,  behind,  above,  below,  in  the  heights,  in  the  depths, 
looms  the  formidable  darkness  of  the  Infinite. 

And  as  to  the  meaning  of  it  all,  the  law  of  it  all,  the 
mind  of  it  all?  To  the  genius  its  lesson  is  that  of  wonder 
and  of  prayer : 

What,  then,  is  there  back  of  all  this? 

Nothing,  say  you? 

Nothing? 

What!  I,  a  worm  of  the  earth,  am  possessed  of  an  in- 
telligence, and  this  immensity  is  without  one?  Oh,  pardon 
us,  Abyss  of  Infinity. 

But  whatsoever  you  may  be,  gaze  on  high,  search  the 
depths,  contemplate  this  fact,  this  precipice,  this  dizziness, 
this  obsession,  this  insistence — the  Infinite. 

No  more  calculation  possible;  the  same  swarming  and 
the  same  genesis  everywhere,  in  the  celestial  sphere  as  in 
the  drop  of  water;  the  three  thousand  species  of  ephemera 
discovered  on  a  single  rosebush  by  Bonnet  of  Geneva; 
Saturn's  ring  with  its  diameter  of  sixty-seven  thousand 
five  hundred  leagues;  the  seventeen  thousand  facets  of  a 
fly's  eye;  the  three  multi-colored  stars  of  Aldebaran,  which 
revolve  concentrically  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  million 
leagues  a  minute;  the  ant  dragging  a  grub  over  a  jasmine 
leaf;  the  calculation  of  parallaxes,  that  sidereal  ladder 
vainly  applied  to  the  fixed  stars;  the  diameter  of  our  orbit 
— seventy  million  leagues,  yet  insufficient  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  the  triangulation  of  the  stars;  the  bolide  and  the 
comet;  the  ringworm  and  the  vibrion;  Venus,  the  evening 
star,  beaming  over  ocean  solitudes;  that  inconceivable  noise 
resembling  the  rustling  of  silk  which  accompanies  the 
aurora  borealis;  the  nebulae,  those  clouds  of  the  abyss; 
those  atomic  forests  that  we  call  mold ;  the  hurricanes  of 
Jupiter;  the  volcanoes  of  Mars;  the  hydras  swimming  in 
globules  of  blood;  the  infinitely  great  of  Campanella;  the 
infinitely  small  of  Swammerdam;  the  endless  life  forever 
visible  above  and  below — deprive  me  of  all  this  if  you 
would  have  me  cease  to  pra}r. 

Victor  Hugo's  conversation  with  the  atheist  is  among  the 
gems  of  this  collection.  He  says  that  the  "atheist  is  iden- 
tical with  the  blind  man,"  that  he  has  a  disease,  not  of  the 
soul  itself,  but  of  its  organs  of  vision,  and  that  "a  soul  may 
be  operated  upon  for  atheism  as  an  eyeball  for  cataract." 
The  atheist  may  be  healed  and,  whatever  he  may  say  to 
the  contrary,  that  is  what  he  most  desires.  The  atheist  in 
question  is  Anatole  Leray,  and  the  author  asks  him : 

What,  in  your  view,  is  the  aim  of  man  on  earth? 

"Happiness." 

For  me,  said  I,  it  is  duty.  It  is  not,  however,  a  matter 
of  my  opinion,  but  of  yours.  I  lay  aside  all  sentimental 
reasoning.  In  the  scales  of  the  equality  of  matter  how 
much  does  the  happiness  of  one  man  exceed  in  weight  and 
value  the  happiness  of  another? 

"Zero." 

Before  going  further,  will  you  concede  that  logically 
every  action  must  have  a  determining  reason? 

"That  is  incontestable." 

I  resume.  Then  if  an  occasion  presents  itself  when  the 
happiness  of  one  man  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  happiness 
of  another  man,  what  is  the  difference  in  weight  of  the  two 
kinds  of  happiness  which  shall  determine  the  sacrifice  of 
one  for  the  other? 

All  wavering  seemed  to  have  ceased  in  his  mind.  He 
replied  calmly:     "None." 

And  consequently,  replied  I,  he  would  have  no  right  to 
sacrifice  his  own  happiness  to  the  happiness  of  the  human 
race? 

At  this  point  Anatole  Leray  was  trembling.  "Ah,"  cried 
he,  "if  there  is  a  question  of  the  human  race  it  is  different." 

How?  said  I.     The  total  of  a  sum  of  zeros  is  zero. 

He  was  silent  a  moment;  then  with  some  effort  he  tossed 
me  this  admission.  "In  fact,  truth  is  truth.  You  are  ever 
implacable,  but  your  syllogism  is  correct." 

Anatole  Leray  set  out  for  Brussels,  passed  through 
England,  and  then  embarked  for  Australia. '  The  day  the 
steamer  arrived  in  sight  of  land,  a  storm  arose.  The  vessel 
capsized.  The  passengers  and  crew  nearly  all  succeeded  in 
reaching  land  by  means  of  the  life-boats  or  by  swimming. 
Anatole  Leray  was  among  the  saved.  Meanwhile  in  the 
tumult  of  shipwreck,  when  the  pell-mell  of  the  frightened 
wretches  matches  the  chaos  of  the  waves  and  each  thinks 
only  of  himself,  a  half-wrecked  boat  had  remairied  in  the 
surge  and  was  appearing  and  disappearing  in  the  waves ; 
three  women  clung  to  it  despairingly.  The  sea  was  at  the 
height  of  its  fury-;  no  swimmer,  even  among  the  hardiest 
of  the  sailors,  dared  to  risk  himself.  They  kept  their  eyes 
fixed  on  their  dripping  garments.  Anatole  Leray  flung 
himself  into  the  surf.  He  struggled  hard,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  bringing  one  of  the  women  to  shore.  He 
dashed  in  a  second  time  and  rescued,  another.  He  was 
worn  out  with  fatigue,  torn,  bloody.  They  cried  out  to 
him,  "Enough,  enough."  "What,"  said  he,  "there  is  still 
another."     And  he  flung  himself  a  third  time  into  the  sea. 

He  never  reappeared. 

There  are  other  chapters — on  Genius,  Great  Men,  Life 
and  Death,  the  French  Revolution,  Supreme  Contemplation. 
They  all  bear  the  stamp  of  a  mighty  mental  forge,  and 
they  seem  still  to  blaze  with  the  fervid  heat  of  an  im- 
agination that  encompassed  the  infinitely  great  and  the 
infinitely  small.  Not  the  least  valuable  are  the  discon- 
nected Thoughts  that  glow  with  all  the  possibilities  of  a 
conflagration : 

"Genius;  the  superhuman  in  man." 

"He  who  has  glory  is  at  war." 

"I  write  with  one  hand,  but  I  fight  with  both." 

"The  true  socialist  formula:  to  make  the  moral  man 
better,  the  intellectual  man  greater,  the  material  man 
happier.     Goodness  first,  greatness  next,  happiness  last." 

"An  abyss  is  there,  quite  close  to  us.  We  poets  dream 
on  the  brink.    You  statesmen  sleep  there." 

Certainly  this  volume  is  the  best  possible  contribution  to 
the  celebration  of  Victor  Hugo's  centenary. 

"Victor  Hugo's  Intellectual  Autobiography,"  published 
by  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York;  $1.20. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Euphrosyne;  or,  the  Prospect. 

"Freed  from  its  tenement  of  clay," 
(So    the    prophetic    legend    ran), 
"  As  pure  as  dew,  as  bright  as  day, 
Shall    rise    the    soul    of   Man," 
I    read;   and    in  the  shade  by  me 
Sat    golden-haired    Euphrosyne. 

Above    our    shaded    orchard-seat 

The  boughs   stirred,    scented   in   the  light, 

And    on-  the    grass    beneath    our    feet 
Lay  blossoms  pink  and  white; 

I  held  the  book  upon  my  knee, 

Translating    to    Euphrosyne. 

'Twas    an    old    melancholy    rune. 
Writ    by    a    Norseman    long    ago — 

Sad  with  the  sense  of  stars  and  moon, 
Sea-wash,    and    frost,    and    snow — 

A    vision    of    futurity! 

And  wide-eyed  heard  Euphrosyne. 

"  Stately    and    slow    the    heart    shall    beat 
To   the  low   throb   of  Time's   soft  tide, 

While   shaded   from  the/Solar   heat 
The    Shapes    walk    heavenly-eyed." 

All    round   us   burnt   the   starry   lea, 

And    warmly    sighed    Euphrosyne. 

"  All    shall    be    innocent    and    fair; 

Dim  as  a  dream  the  days  shall  pass; 
No  weed  of  shame  shall  blossom  there, 
No   snake   crawl   on   the   grass." 
"  How  happy  such  a  world  will  be!" 
Sighed   beautiful    Euphrosyne. 

"  Flesh   shall  be  fled,   sense  shall  be  still, 
The  old  gray  earth  buried  and  dead; 
The    wicked    world,    with    all    things    ill — 
Stone,    rock,    and    tree — be    fled." 

"No   earth,    no   world!"    softly   sighed   she, 
The  little  maid,  Euphrosyne. 

She   clasped   her   hands,    she   cast   her  eyes 
Over  the   landscape  bright  with    May — 

Scented    and    sweet,    with    cloudless    skies, 
Smiled  the   green   world   that   day — 

Loud  sang  the  thrush,  low  hummed  the  bee, 

And    softly    sighed    Euphrosyne. 

"  Sickness   shall    perish,    grief   and   pain 

Be    buried    with    the    buried    life; 

The    aching   heart,    the    weary   brain. 

At    last    shall    cease    their    strife," 

The  gray  tome  trembled  on  my  knee. 

But   happy    sat   Euphrosyne. 

"  The    luminous    house    wherein    we    dwell, 
The    haunted   house  of  shame   and  lust, 

The  callow  spirit's  fleshly  shell, 
Shall    crumble    into    dust; 

The   flower  shall    fade,    the   scent   fly   free." 

She   trembled   now,    Euphrosyne. 

Her  warm,  white  bosom  heaved  with  sighs; 

I    felt  her  light  breath  come  and  go; 
She   drank,   with   glorious  lips  and  eyes, 

The    summer's    golden    glow; 
She    felt   her   life,    and  sighed   "  Ah    me!" 

The  flower  of  maids,    Euphrosyne. 

"  And  with   the   flower  of   flesh   shall    fade 
The  venomed   bloom  of  earthly  love; 
No   passion   trance   of  man   and  maid 

Shall    taint   the  life    above; 
Flesh  shall  be  fled,  sex  shall  not  be!" 
I    paused    and    watched    Euphrosyne. 

Her  hands  were  folded  round  her  knees. 
Her  eyes  were  fixed  in  a  half  dream; 

She    shared    the    flame    of    flowers    and    trees, 
And    drank    the    summer    gleam ; 
"  Kiss    sweet,    kiss    sweet!"    upon    the    tree 

The   thrush  sang  to   Euphrosyne. 

A   little    maid    of   seventeen    Mays, 

A   happy  child   with    golden   hair. 
What  should  she  know  of  Love's  wild  ways, 

Its    hope,    its    pain,    and    prayer  ? 
"  No    love    in    heaven? — how    strange    'twill    be!' 
Still  musing,    sighed  Euphrosyne. 

"  No   thoughts    of  perishable   mold 

Shall   break   the    rule   of    heavenly    rest, 

But  larger  light,  more  still,  more  cold. 
More  beautiful  and  blest." 

Her  heart   was  fluttering  close  to  me, 

And  quickly  breathed   Euphrosyne. 

"  There  shall  be  no  more  love!" — but  here 
I  paused,   for  from  my  side  she  sprang. 
And   in    her   bird's   voice   loud    and   clear, 
Of  love's  young  dream  she  sang — 
"  Oh,   close  the  foolish  book!"  cried  she, 
The  happy  maid,    Euphrosyne. 

I  closed  the  book,  and  from  my  hold 
She  took  it  with   her  fingers   white, 

Then   down    the   path   of  green-and-gold 

She  tripped  with  laughter  light — 

"  The  book,   not  the  glad  world,  shall  be 

Deep-buried,"    said    Euphrosyne. 

Within  an  elm-tree's  hollow  hole. 
Into   the   darkness   damp   and   green, 

She  thrust  it,  closing  up  the  hole 
With  sprays  of  lilac  sheen — 

Then  all    the   radiant  flush   of  glee 

Fast    faded    from    Euphrosyne. 

Pensively    in    the    summer   shine 

Her  blue  eyes  filled  with  tears  of  bliss, 

She  held  her  little   mouth   to   mine 
In  one  long,   heavenly  kiss — 
'I   love  the  earth,  and  life,   arid  thee!" 

She  whispered,   my  Euphrosyne. 

Sleep,    Book,    within    thy  burial-place, 
With  flowers  and  fruits  for  epitaph! 

Kind  Heaven,   stoop  down  thy  sunny  face 
To  hear  the  earth's  glad  laugh! 

Smile  with   your  glorious  eyes  on  me, 

Oh,    child    of    joy!      Euphrosyne! 

— Robert  Buchanan. 


Joseph  Doctorovitz,  a  teacher  of  Hebrew  and  a  student 
of  old  Jewish  institutions,  has  put  on  exhibition  in  New 
York  a  complete  reproduction  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 
It  is  fifteen  feet  square,  and  includes  the  several  courts  and 
palaces  of  the  priests. 


July  20,  1907. 
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BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


College  women  never  received  better 
advice  than  that  given  by  Mr.  Bryce  during 
his  visit  to  Bryn  Mawr.  He  urged  the 
graduating  class  to  cultivate  a  fine  taste  in 
literature  and  to  read  the  things  that  are 
not  ephemeral.  The  careful  reading  of 
even  one  good  book,  if  not  at  first  from 
inclination  then  as  a  matter  of  duty,  may 
make  the  difference  between  a  lifelong 
mental  mediocrity  and  the  development  that 
becomes  a  perpetual  and  a  priceless  pos- 
session. The  young  woman  who,  for  the 
sake  of  mental  discipline,  can  read  Motley's 
Dutch  Republic,  for  example,  from  the 
first  word  to  the  last,  with  conscientious 
thought  and  care,  has  entered  into  a  do- 
main from  which  she  will  never  wish  to 
withdrawn.  She  will  have'  given  to  herself 
an  abiding  standard  of  thought  and  action, 
an  ideal  of  men  and  events,  that  will  color 
her  whole  life  and  lead  her  on  to  the 
habitual  literary  choice  of  those  things  that 
are  of  good  repute.  Women  are  already 
coming  to  the  front  in  the  domain  of  po- 
lite letters.  Their  future  rests  upon  the 
school  and  college  graduates  of  today,  who 
by  the  simple  choice  of  a  book  at  their  most 
impressionable  age  can  seize  upon  an  op- 
portunity that  will  not  wane  with  the  years. 


The  British  City,  by  Frederic  C.  Howe. 
Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York; '$1.50. 

The  friends  of  municipal  ownership  point 
to  the  British  City  as  the  triumphant  vindi- 
cation of  their  theories.  The  enemies  of 
municipal  ownership  do  exactly  the  same, 
the  latter  having  the  timely  support  of  the 
recent  municipal  elections  in  London  when 
the  ownership  party  was  disastrously  over- 
thrown. Probably  both  sides  are  over- 
prone  to  a  too  rapid  coupling  of  causes  and 
effects  and  to  an  unwarranted  diagnosis  of 
the  source  of  evils  and  benefits. 

As  the  skilful  presentation  of  a  case,  Mr. 
Howe's  book  is  of  service.  It  is  an  able 
array  of  facts  and  it  is  cogent  and  lucid, 
but  it  rather  leaves  the  impression  that  the 
British  and  the  American  cities  can  not  be 
usefully  compared  and  that  their  respective 
merits  and  demerits  are  due  rather  to  in- 
equalities of  age  and  temperament  than  to 
systems  and  modes  of  government  Elective 
municipal  offices  in  England  carry  no  sal- 
ary. They  are  given  and  received  as  a  mark 
of  honor;  and  high  character  and  a  sense 
of  responsibility  are  inexorably  demanded 
of  those  who  would  hold  them.  But  to  at- 
tribute this  high  standard,  or  the  absence  of 
corruption,  to  municipal  ownership  is  just 
as  unreasonable  on  the  one  side  as  it  is 
to  attribute  to  the  same  cause  the  appalling 
poverty  that  prevails  in  every  English  city. 
The  argument  post  hoc  and  propter  hoc  is 
an  enticing  one,  but  deceptive  and  danger- 
ous. 

Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
British  City  is  not  a  free  agent.  It  lies  un- 
der the  shadow  of  Parliament,  and  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  under  the  no  less  real 
if  less  tangible  incubus  of  caste  and  heredi- 
tary influence.  There  are  great  evils  in 
American  municipal  life,  and  there  are 
great,  if  different,  evils  in  England.  None 
of  them  is  curable  by  political  patent  medi- 
cines, nor  by  charms  and  incantations,  but 
only  by  a  quickened  moral  sense  which  can 
make  almost  any  system  a  good  one  and 
without  which  almost  any  system  must  be 
bad. 


Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Russell  Lowell 
by    Edward    Waldo    Emerson.      Pub- 
lished by  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Com- 
pany,. Boston ;  $2.00. 
Dr.  Edward  Emerson  has  well  told  the 
story  of  this  short  life,  filled  with  deeds  of 
greatness.    Colonel  Lowell  was  only  twenty- 
nine  when  he  fell   in  the  battle  of  Cedar 
Creek,  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  campaign, 
and  the  life  and  letters  that  are  now  given 
to  us  by  the  consent  of  his  widow,  who  died 
only  two  years  ago,  form  a  pathetic  addi- 
tion to  the  literature  of  the  Civil  War. 


that  the  pigeon  has  gone  the  way  of  the 
buffalo,  and  its  extermination  has  been  in- 
spired by  the  same  motive, — the  greed  of 
man  and  the  pursuit  of  the  almighty  dollar. 
When  we  recall  the  destruction  of  the 
buffalo  and  the  de-forestation  of  our  lands, 
we  need  not  wonder  that  the  unprotected 
wild  pigeon  has  become  extinct. 


The  Passenger  Pigeon,  by  W.  B.  Mershon. 

Published    by    the    Outing    Publishing 

Company,  New  York;  $3.00. 

The  author  has  spent  many  years  in  an 

investigation  as  to  "what  has  become  of  the 

wild    pigeon?"      Once    they    were    to    be 

counted  by  myriads  and  their  numbers  had 

■  no  parallel  among  the  other  birds  of  the 

earth.    Now  they  have  all  but  disappeared. 

Mr.   Mershon   has   certainly   produced   a 

readable    and    important    book.      He    finds 


Nezv  Chronicles  of  Rebecca,  by  Kate  Doug- 
las Wiggin.  Published  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  and  Company,  Boston;  $1.25. 
It  is  evident  that  Mrs.  Wiggin  did  not 
exhaust  her  gold  mine  of  New  England  im- 
agination when  she  wrote  "Rebecca  of 
Sunnybrook  Farm."  To  some  extent  her 
new  book  deals  with  the  same  characters, 
and  they  are  even  more  delightful  than  be- 
fore. Mrs.  Wiggins's  types  are  clean  all 
through,  fresh,  spontaneous  and  wholesome. 
It  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  a  high 
school  principal  in  New  York,  after  a 
weary  search  for  the  ideal  book  to  recom- 
mend to  the  3000  girls  under  his  charge, 
found  it  at  length  in  "Rebecca  of  Sunny- 
brook  Farm."  He  can  now  add  to  it  these 
new  chronicles,  which  will  be  just  as  popu- 
lar, because  they  are  just  as  good. 


The  Letters  of  One,  by  Charles  Hare  Plun- 
kett.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York;  $1.25. 
These  are  indeed  the  letters  of  One,  and 
of  one  who  seems  to  suppose  that  the  whole 
universe,  Including  a  loving  and  sensitive 
woman,  is  intended  to  minister  to  his  com- 
placent and  morbid  vanity.  He  is  an  artist, 
which  explains  but  does  not  excuse  his  con- 
duct in  deliberately  absenting  himself  from 
a  woman  upon  whom  he  has  made  an  im- 
pression, while  keeping  the  nerve  raw  and 
thrilled  by  a  series  of  letters,  written  with 
all  the  refined  cruelty  of  a  vivisector. 
Those  who  wish  to  know  the  depths  to 
which  an  educated  cad  can  descend  should 
read  "The  Letters  of  One." 

The    Big    Trees    of    California,   by    Galen 
Clark.     Published  by  the  Reflex  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Redondo,  Cal. 
For  many  years  the  author  was  the  guar- 
dian  of   the   Yosemite    Valley,    and    he    is 
therefore   well   equipped   to    deal    with   his 
subject  as  its  interest  deserves.     His  little 
volume  is  not  a  scientific  treatise,  although 
it  contains  all  the  science  that  the  average 
reader  will  need.     It  is  a  plain  statement 
of    the    facts    most    likely    to    interest    the 
visitor,   and  of  the   facts   that  every   Cali- 
fornian  ought  to  know. 


FISH 

Is  an  important  course  in  any  well 
regulated  dinner.  It  is  rendered  far 
more  agreeable  and  appetizing  by  the 
addition   of 

Lea  &  Perrins* 
Sauce 

THE    ORIGINAL    WORCESTERSHIRE 

It  is  the  best  relish  for  all  kinds  of 
Soups,  hot  and  cold  Meats,  Game, 
Stews  and  Salads.  For  over  Seventy 
Years  Lea  &  Perrins  have  held  the 
secret  which  makes  their  Original 
Worcestershire  Sauce  unequalled.  It  is  a 
delicacy  that  should  be  on   every  table. 

BeWarC  Of  ImitatiOnS  Joh"  Duncan's  Sons,  Agents.  New  York 


The  Message,  by  A.  J.  Dawson.     Published 
by  Dana  Estes  and  Company,  Boston ; 
$1.50. 
A    story   of   the   imaginary    conquest    of 
England  by   Germany,   who   finds   her  un- 
prepared as  a  result  of  over-confidence  and 
neglect.    Everything  comes  right  in  the  end, 
including  the  love  incident. 


The 


PATENTED 


RIMLESS  EYEGLASSES 

are  Guaranteed 

BREAK 
CHIP 
LOOSEN 


TO 


NOT 

The Ocular ium 

/30S  VAN  NESS  AV£. 
Bet.  BUSH  and  SUTTER  STS. 


P.  Centemeri  &  Co. 
Kid  Gloves 

New  Location 

1551  Van  Ness  Avenue 

Between  Pine  and  California 

San  Francisco 


The  Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

(Organized   1868) 


Assets,     -     - 

Paid  Policyholders, 

Insurance  in  Force, 


$  12,000,000 

20,000,000 

100,000,000 


Insures    in   ONE  POLICY  against 
DEATH,   ACCIDENT,   DISEASE 


KILGARIF  &  BEAVER,  (inc.) 

General  Agents 


903  EDDY  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 


Nimrod's    Wife,  by   Grace   Gallatin   Seton. 

Published     by     Doubleday,      Page     & 

Company,  New  York. 
Nimrod  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
possession  of  a  scribe  and  a  recorder  who 
can  present  so  charming  a  picture  of  the 
other  and  the  softer  side  of  a  life  of  travel 
and  adventure.  A  better  book  of  its  kind 
has  not  been  written,  nor  one  with  a  finer 
combination  of  vivacity  and  humor.  It  is 
filled  with  the  kind  of  charm  that  only  a 
woman,  and  such  a  woman,  keeps  perma- 
nently in  stock.  The  story  of  Dick  Jones, 
who  was  entrusted  with  a  hundred-dollar 
bill  to  buy  a  twenty-dollar  horse,  and  who 
reappears  after  many  days  with  the  sorriest 
of  nags  and  with  a  resplendent  new  outfit 
for  himself,  is  inimitably  well  told.  So,  too, 
is  the  yarn  of  how  Creche,  the  canoe  man, 
deliberately  drops  a  bundle  in  order  that 
he  may  have  an  excuse  to  tramp  back  many, 
weary  miles  through  the  woods  in  order  to 
dance  with  Toinette,  la  belle  fflle,  who  has 
the  "prettiest  foot  on  ze  Ottawa,"  and  who 
would  otherwise  have  danced  with  Frangois. 
In  fact,  all  the  stories  are  good  and  the 
book  is  full  of  them. 


Bancroft's  Americans  in  London   (price  5 
shillings)     and    Bancroft's    American's 
Guide   to  London    (price  2  shillings  6 
pence).     Published    by    the    American 
Publishing  Company,  New  York,  Lon- 
don, and  Paris. 
These  two  attractive  handbooks  are  in- 
tended to  equip  the   traveler  with  all   the 
information    that    he   needs    on    arrival    in 
London.     The  author   certainly  knows   his 
work,  and  he  places  at  the  disposal  of  the 
visitor  an  immense  store  of  facts  that  seem 
to  cover  the  whole  ground  of  his  possible 
needs,  and  so  arranged  as  to  be  available 
at    a    moment's    notice.     Mr.    Bancroft    is 
already  well  known  as  a  proved  friend  of 
the  American  traveler,  and  his  guide  books 
are  an  indispensable  vade-mecum  to  those 
who  wish  to  travel  through  London  over 
roads    made    smooth    by    experience,    pre- 
cision,   and    care.    A    careful    examination 
fails  to  show  either  omission  or  inaccuracy 
in   these  books,   and  it   is   indeed   hard   to 
imagine  any  traveling  need  that  they  do  not 
satisfy. 

New  Publications. 

"Life  in  Ancient  Athens;  the  Social  and 
Public  Life  of  a  Classical  Athenian  from 
Day  to  Day,"  by  Dr.  T.  G.  Tucker.  Pub- 
lished bv  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York;  $1.25. 

"The  First  True  Gentleman,"  with  a  fore- 
word, by  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale.  Pub- 
lished by  John  W.  Luce  and  Company,  Bos- 
ton. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

The  late  Henrik  Ibsen  is  said  to  have 
been  unable  to  write  unless  he  had  on  the 
table  in  front  of  him  a  tray  containing  a 
number  of  grotesque  figures — a  wooden 
bear,  a  tiny  image  of  Mephistopheles,  two 
or  three  cats  (one  playing  the  fiddle),  and 
some  rabbits. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  there  ex- 
ists the  unpublished  manuscript  of  a  story 
written  by  Charlotte  Bronte,  says  Putnam's 
Monthly.  It  was  written  when  she  was  in 
her  teens,  and  although  a  youthful  pro- 
duction, it  is  not  without  interest.  Mrs. 
Gaskell  alludes  to  it  in  her  "Life  of  Char- 
lotte Bronte/'  and  quotes  a  passage  from 
the  introduction,  but  the  story  itself  has 
never  been  published.  The  manuscript  is 
now  owned  by  a  gentleman  in  New  York 
who  may  be  induced  to  publish  it  at  some 
future  day.  The  same  gentleman  is  the 
owner  of  the  manuscript  of  an  unpublished 
love  poem  written  by  Tennyson  to  his  wife. 

The  intimation  that  William  Dean  How- 
ells  may  write  another  story  of  Shaker 
life  is  a  reminder  that  those  peculiar  people, 
the  Shakers,  have  always  appealed  to  his 
imagination,  as  they  did  to  the  imagination 
of  Hawthorne.  At  least  two  of  the  novels 
of  Mr.  Howells  have  had  much  to  do  with 
the  Shakers.  It  has  been  suggested  that  his 
liking  for  those  other  interesting  people,  the 
Altrurians,  comes  naturally  from  his  ad- 
miration of  certain  altruistic  features  of 
Shaker  life. 

In  t  private  collection  in  Minneapolis  is 
a  poem  of  Shelley's  in  the  handwriting  of 
his  wife,  Mary.  It  is  one  of  those  charm- 
ing spontaneous  tributes  drawn  from  the 
by   the    ties    of    friendship,    a    feeling 

hid,  in  his  highly  sensitive  spirit,  resulted 


in  strong  attachments.  The  poem  is  headed, 
"To  a  Lady  Singing  to  Her  Own  Accom- 
paniment on  a  Guitar."  It  was  published, 
during  Shelley's  life,  with  the  over-title, 
"An  Ariette  for  Music." 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  only  royal  doctor  in  Europe  is  Duke 
Carl  Theodore,  of  Bavaria. 

John  Kendrick  Bangs,  the  author,  has 
forsaken  New  York,  and  will  hereafter 
make  his  home  in  Boston,  He  will  spend 
his  summers  at  Ogunquit,  Me. 

First  Lieutenant  E.  D.  Peek,  of  the 
United  States  Corps  of  Engineers,  is  the 
tallest  officer  in  the  American  army.  He  is 
six  feet  four  and  a  half  inches  in  height. 
He  is  a  native  of  Wisconsin. 

Professor  Koppay,  the  Austrian  painter, 
has  just  passed  through  Paris  on  his  way 
to  Vienna  from  New  York,  where  he  did 
several  portraits,  among  them  that  of  John 
D.  Rockefeller.  Professor  Koppay,  it  is 
understood,  received  $55,000  for  portraits 
painted  in  America,  which  is  not  a  bad  re- 
turn for  six  months'  work. 

Among  the  visitors  at  the  American  em- 
bassy in  London  on  the  Fourth  of  July  was 
a  boy  who  met  Ambassador  Reid  with  this 
greeting:  "Your  excellency,  I  come  here 
today  to  salute  the  American  flag,  which  my 
great-great-grandfather  helped  set  up.  He 
fought  for  American  independence  along 
with  Lafayette  and  Rochambeau."  The  boy 
was  Prince  Doushan,  Count  Serurier,  Duke 
of  Mondovi.  His  ancestor,  who  fought  in 
the  American  Revolution,  was  Baron  Se- 
rurier, whose  brother  was  Marechal  of 
France  and  Duke  of  Mondovi.  The  boy 
was  accompanied  by  his  stepmother, 
Princess  Lazarovich,  formerly  Eleanor  Cal- 
houn, who  was  introduced  in  London  by 
Minister  Lowell. 

\To  chef  in  all  the  world  occupies  a  more 
peculiar  position  than  M.  Eugene  Kratz, 
the  little-known  but  august  cordon  bleu  who 
presides  in  the  imperial  kitchens  of  the 
Czar.  This  remarkable  man  draws  a  salary 
rather  larger  than  that  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States— about  $55,000  a  year— 
and  has  paramount  control  of  the  palace 
kitchens  in  all  the  homes  of  the  imperial 
family,  from  Pcterhof,  the  Anitchkoff,  the 
Winter  Palace,  and  Tsarskoe-Selo,  all  the 
way  to  Livadia  in  the  Crimea.  Six  times  a 
year  M.  Kratz  makes  the  round  of  all  the 
imperial  kitchens  throughout  the  empire, 
and  his  peculiar  position  may  be  realized 
from  the  fact  that  his  social  rank  equals 
that  of  a  general  in  the  Russian  army. 

Walter  McClintock,  the  young  Pittsburg 
ethnologist  and  protege  of  Andrew  Car- 
negie, who  is  an  adopted  member  of  the 
Blackfeet  Indian  tribe  of  Montana,  is  re- 
ceiving much  social  attention  in  Berlin  from 
court  and  aristocratic  leaders,  following  his 
recent  introduction  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Tower.  He  is  employing  most  of  his 
time  at  present  in  arranging  for  a  German 
production  of  the  Indian  opera,  "Poia," 
composed  by  Arthur  Nevin,  of  Pittsburg, 
who  is  also  visiting  Germany.  The  opera 
represents  the  first  attempt  to  utilize  a 
purely  Indian  theme.  It  has  been  heard  in 
oratorio  form  in  the  United  States,  but 
Messrs.  McClintock  and  Nevin  are  anxious 
to  have  its  initial  production  operatically 
on  the  German  stage. 

Professor  Harry  Augustus  Garfield,  of 
Princeton  University,  has  been  chosen 
president  of  Williams  College,  to  succeed 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Hopkins,  who  has  been 
the  head  of  that  institution  since  January, 

1902.  The  selection  of  Professor  Garfield 
as  President  Hopkins's  successor  was  made 
by  the  trustees  after  months  of  considera- 
tion and  Professor  Garfield  was  chosen 
partly  on  the  recommendation  of  President 
Hopkins.  Professor  Garfield  is  the  eldest 
son  of  James  A.  Garfield,  twentieth  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  was  born 
October  11,  1863,  at  Hiram,  Portage 
County,  Ohio.  He  was  graduated  from 
Williams  College  in  1885,  studied  law  at 
the  Columbia  Law  School,  and  then  went 
abroad  and  spent  a  year  at  Oxford  and  the 
Inns  of  Court  in  London.  On  June  14, 
1888,  he  married  Miss  Belle  Hartford 
Mason,  of  Mentor,  Ohio,  and  the  same  year 
began  law  practice  in  Cleveland.  He 
rapidly  became  prominent  in  the  commercial 
and  railroad  business  of  Cleveland,  and  was 
at  one  time  president  of  the  Cleveland 
Chamber   of   Commerce.  *  Since   December, 

1903,  he  has  been  professor  of  politics  in 
Princeton  University.  He  is  an  intimate 
friend  of  ex-President  Cleveland  and  is 
popular  at  Princeton. 


This  Is  Another  Day. 

I    am   mine   own   priest,    and    I    shrive   myself 
Of   all   my  wasted  yesterdays.      Though   sin 
And  sloth  and  foolishness,  and  all  ill  weeds 
Of  error,    evil,   and  neglect  grow   rank 
And  ugly  there,    I  dare   forgive  myself 
That    error,    sin,    and    sloth    and    foolishness. 
God  knows   that  yesterday  I    played   the   fool; 
God  knows  that  yesterday  I  played  the  knave; 
Eut   shall   I   therefore   cloud   this  new   dawn   o'er 
With   fog  of  futile  sighs  and  vain  regrets? 

This  is  another  day!     And  flushed  Hope  walks 
Adown  the  sunward  slopes  with  golden  shoon. 
This  is  another  day;   and  its  young  strength 
Is  laid  upon  the  quivering  hills  until, 
Like  Egypt's  Memnon,  they  grow  quick  with  song. 
This    is    another   day,    and   the    bold    world 
Leaps  up  and  grasps  its  light,  and  laughs,  as  leapt 
Prometheus  up  and  wrenched  the  fire  from  Zeus. 
This  is  another  day — are  its  eyes  blurred 
With  maudlin  grief  for  any  wasted  past? 
A  thousand  thousand  failures  shall  not  daunt! 
Let  dust  clasp  dust;  death,  death — I  am  alive! 
And  out  of  all  the  dust  and  death  of  mine 
Old   selves   I   dare   to   lift   a   singing   heart 
And    living    faith;    my    spirit    dares    drink    deep 
Of  the  red  mirth  mantling  in  the  cup  of  morn. 
— Don  Marquis,  in  Scribncr's  Magazine. 


We  fit  glasses.  It  has  been 
our  business  for  years,  and 
our  work  is  thorough,  con- 
scientious and  painstaking. 


Hirsch  &  Kaiser 

1757  Fillmore  St. 


Opticians. 


Tributes  to  Talk. 


They  always  talk  who  never  think. — 
Matthew  Prior. 

But  still  his  tongue  ran  on,  the  less  of 
weight  it  bore,  with  greater  ease. — Butler. 

My  tongue  within  my  lips  I  rein ;  for  who 
talks  much  must  talk  in  vain. — Gay. 

What  cracker  is  this  same  that  deafs  our  ears 
With  this  abundance  of  superfluous  breath! 

— Shakespeare. 
But  far  more  numerous  was  the  herd  of  such 
Who  think  too  little  and  who  talk  too  much. 

— Dry  den. 

His  talk  was  like  a  stream  which  runs 

With  rapid  change  from  rock  to  roses; 
It  slipped   from   politics  to   puns: 

It  passed  from  Mahomet  to  Moses; 
Beginning  with  the  laws  that  keep 

The  planets  in  their  radiant  courses 
And  ending  with  some  precept  deep 

For   dressing   eels   or    shoeing    horses. 

—Praed. 

It    would    talk;    Lord,    how    it   talked! — 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 


J.  F.  Twist,  Dentist.  1476  Eddy  Street, 
near  Fillmore.     Phone  West  5304. 


A    NOTABLE     BOOK 


Selected  Poems 

by   Edward  Robeson   Taylor 

The  edition  is  printed  on  India 
Tint  Deckel- Edge  Strathmore 
Paper  of  enduring  quality.  The 
binding  is  planed  boards  cover- 
ed with  Swedish  manila.  Paper 
label.     The  price  is 

$2  net 

Postage  25  cents 

The  edition  is  limited  to  550 
copies. 

A.  M.  Robertson, 

Publisher 

VAN  NESS  AVE.,  Near  PINE  STREET 

SAN   FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 


Security 
Savings    ffrank 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Authorized  Capital,  $1,000,000.00 

Paid-up  Capital,  500,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits       305,000.00 


INTEREST  AT 
THE  RATE  OF 


PER    CENT 
PER    ANNUM 


Was  paid  on  deposits  for  six 
months,  ending  June  29,  1907 

Directors 

WM.  BABCOCK,  S.  L.  ABBOT.  O.  D.  BALDWIN, 
JOSEPH  D.  GRANT,  E.  J.  McCUTCHEN,  L.  F. 
MONTEAGLE,  R.  H.  PEASE,  WARREN  D.  CLARK, 
JAS.  L.  FLOOD,  J.  A.  DONOHOE,  JOHN  PARROTT, 
JACOB  STERN 


EDUCATIONAL 


Irving  Institute  and  Conservatory  of 

MttSJC    21^6  California  Street,  San   Francisco 

Boardinc  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Music,  languages,  art, 
and  elocution.  Accredited  by  the  Universities.  New 
term  opens  Monday,  August  5. 

MISS  ELLA  M.   PINKHAM,   Principal. 


Irvine  Cttisenalory  of  Music — Full  corps  ol  teachers  in 
all  departments.     Send  for  catalogue. 

HERMAN  GENSS,  Director. 


Miss  Hamlin's 

Boarding  and   Day  School  for  Girls 

Formerly  at  1849  Jackson  St.,  is  now  at  2230  Pacific  Ave. 
near  Webster  St.  New  term  opens  August  12,  1907. 
Accredited. 

Address  Miss  S.  D.  Hamlin 

2230  Pacific  Avenue,  San  Francisco 


Miss  Harker's  School 

Palo  Alto,  Calif.  Home  and  Day  School.  Cer- 
tificate admits  to  college.  New  building,  steam- 
heated,  ready  for  Fall  term.  All  bed-rooms  on 
second    floor.      Opens    Aug.    19. 

Ogontz  School  for  Young  Ladies 

Twenty  minutes  from  Philadelphia,  two  hours 
from  New  York.  The  late  Mr.  Jay  Cooke's  fine 
property.  For  circulars,  address  Miss  Sylvia  J. 
Eastman,    Principal,    Ogontz    School    P.    O.,    Pa. 


JUST  A  BOOK  STORE 

Robertson's 

1539  Van  Ness  Ave. 

Near  Pine 

"Nixi  it  ih*  Whit*  Stun" 


Guaranteed  Gas  Ranges 


$13.50 


Including  connections — RELIABLE  or  JEWEL 
— Free  adjustments  and  cooking  lesson  by  our 
demonstrator  in  your  own  home — Gall  at  our 
exhibition  rooms  for  Free  asbestos  Gas  Cooking 
Mat  and  Free  Gas  Cook  Book. 

"At  Your  Service" 

The  Gas  and  Electric  Appliance  Co. 

1131  Polk  Street,  Near  Sutter 

Phone  Franklin  140 
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ETHEL  BARRYMORE'S  ART. 


By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps* 


Ethel  Barrymore  so  loves  to  exercise  her 
delightful  art  that  she  feels  a  perpetual  de- 
sire to  widen  its  scope.  She  has  had  no 
painful  apprenticeship  to  serve;  the  world 
commenced  to  applaud  the  charming  girl  as 
soon  as  she  began  her  acting  career.  So 
many  and  divers  testimonials  flowed  in  as 
to  her  beauty  and  charm  that  the  young 
thing  began  to  suspect  that  the  more  im- 
portant matter  of  her  ability  and  standing 
as  a  player  was  getting  crowded  out  of 
sight.  So  she  struck  boldly  out  and  acted 
roles  in  which  the  famous  beauty  and  charm 
were  rigorously  relegated  to  a  back  seat. 
She  was  a  pathetic,  wistful  boy  in  "Car- 
rots" ;  a  middle-aged  woman  in  "Alice-Sit- 
by-the-Fire" ;  and  an  unlovely,  work- 
scarred,  patient,  unrepining  charwoman  in 
"The  Silver  Box." 

That  her  greatest  admirers  are  glad  to 
see  her  return  to  roles  in  which  the  sternly 
repressed  beauty  and  charm  once  more  hold 
sway,  goes  without  saying.  That  they  are 
equally  approving  of  "Captain  Jinks"  as  an 
appropriate  vehicle  for  the  exercise  of  those 
same  delightful  qualities,  is  open  to  doubt. 
Miss  Barrymore  wishes  to  prove  that  she  is 
fully  capable  of  continuing  undimmed  the 
renown  handed  down  by  her  family.  But 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  amusing  trivialities  of 
"Captain  Jinks"  offer  a  single  opportunity 
for  heightening  Miss  Barrymore's,  or  any 
one  else's,  renown  as  a  player.  Again,  to 
take  up  this  play,  which  long  since  had  its 
New  York  run  and  subsequent  withdrawal, 
demonstrates  that  Miss  Barrymore,  as  is 
often  the  case  with  many  of  the  popular 
stars,  is  desperately  in  need  of  a  new  play. 
"Sunday"  is  next  door  to  trash.  "Cousin 
Kate,"  presumably,  is  played  out.  In  that 
charming  little  play  she  commended  herself 
to  the  eye  and  the  fancy  as  irresistibly  as  a 
July  peach  to  the  palate. 

Probably  there  are  no  more  heights  nor 
depths  to  "Cousin  Kate"  than  to  "Captain 
Jinks,"  but  there  is  certainly  more  human 
nature,  and  there  are  not  so  man}'  openly 
calculated  effects  as  in  the  latter  play,  nor 
are  the  situations  so  palpably  arranged. 
Cut  out  the  costumes  of  the  70s  from 
"Captain  Jinks,"  and  you  cut  out  a  big  slice 
of  the  comedy.  Eliminate  from  the  first  act 
the  miles  of  flounces  and  leagues  of  fringe 
upon  Madame  Trentoni's  garments,  remove 
the  coronet  of  hair,  the  puffs  and  rolls  and 
curls  which  concealed  her  beautiful  head, 
take  away  her  "draped  polonaise,"  her 
fringed  dolman,  and  her  porkpie  hats  and 
those  of  her  elderly  companion,  and  what  is 
there  left?  Principally  a  sense  of  blank- 
ness,  when  the  curtain  goes  down,  because 
so  little  has  happened. 

True,  we  are  temporarily  cajoled  by  these 
novelties  of  style  into  overlooking  the  fact 
that  practically  no  action  transpires  in  the 
first  act  beyond  the  arrival  on  a  compara- 
tively untenanted  dock  of  an  extremely 
pretty  woman,  who  proceeds  to  bewitch  half 
a  dozen  men  by  her  great  fascination  of 
manner,  her  beauty,  and  the  languorously 
monotonous  inflections  of  her  voice.  Too 
monotonous,  I  think,  although  the  monotone 
is  assiduously  cultivated  by  the  actress. 
Curiously  enough,  her  voice  is  at  once  too 
throaty,  and  yet  is  one  of  her  distinct  at- 
tractions. Perhaps  because  it  is  so  richly 
charged  with  her  pronounced  individuality. 
The  tendency  to  monotone  that  I  speak  of 
is,  perhaps,  admired  by  some.  It  is  rather 
unique  and  distinctive.  But  to  my  mind  the 
human  voice  is  too  beautiful  and  expressive 
an  instrument  to  permit  its  fullest  possibili- 
ties to  be  passed  over  unchallenged  by  a 
player,  and  that  player  a  most  ambitious 
one,  with  a  profound  love  and  respect  for 
her  calling.  And,  besides,  a  fault  that 
catches  and  holds  one's  attention  throughout 
a  play,  and  permits  one  fully  to  observe  its 
manifestations,  threatens  to  become  a  man- 
nerism. Miss  Barrymore  is  too  young  and 
ardent  in  the  employment  of  her  art  to 
resign  herself  yet  to  the  acquirement  of 
mannerisms. 

That  is  something  with  which  we  can 
scarcely  reproach  Bruce  McRae,  who  was, 
naturally,  almost  colorless  in  a  colorless 
part,  and,  as  a  consequence,  barely  recog- 
nizable at  first.  He  was  just  an  everyday 
young  man,  making  love  in  an  everyday 
manner.  When  we  remember  how  par- 
ticularly well  Cousin  Kate  was  made  love 
to  by  her  Irish  lover,  enacted  by  the  same 
Bruce  McRae,  it  is  to  reaiize  that  the  lead- 
ing man  has  no  opportunity  to  make  any 
but  the  most  trivial  impression  in  "Captain 
Jinks." 

Mr.  McRae  was  garbed  unexceptionably ; 


he  looked  and  spoke  like  a  gentleman;  he 
made  love  with  an  effect  of  meaning  what 
he  said.  There  is  nothing  more  to  say  of 
an  able  and  fascinating  player  in  this  thor- 
oughly uninteresting  role,  save  that  it  is 
regrettable  that  he  has  joined  the  ranks  of 
those  actors — hailing  particularly  from 
New  York — who  utter  their  lines  at  such 
breakneck  speed  that,  unless  his  auditors 
arc  well  forward  of  the  rows  underneath 
the  overhanging  gallery,  they  feel  strongly 
tempted  to  make  ear-trumpets  of  their 
hands  in  order  to  catch  the  full  meaning. 

Captain  Jinks  and  his  two  companions, 
by  the  way,  are  a  very  English  trio  for  the 
early  70s,  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  antedated 
the  wave  of  Anglomania  which  subsequently 
spread  over  the  land,  and  made  it  obligatory 
on  all  self-respecting  players  on  the  New 
York  stage  to  speak  as  if  to  the  tight  little 
island  born.  Having  learned  the  trick,  it 
is  difficult  to  unlearn  it,  and  nowadays  it  is 
only  from  the  stock  actors  and  actresses 
whose  careers  are  yet  young  that  we  hear 
the  American-English  that  our  fathers 
listened  to  from  the  players  of  their  day. 

I  observed,  by  the  way,  that  Madame 
Trentoni's  hats  were  firmly  pinned  to  her 
head  with  hat-pins.  Was  not  that  an 
anachronism,  even  though  a  very  tiny  one? 
I  imagine  that  at  the  Captain  Jinks  epoch 
the  ladies  still  fastened  their  hats  on  with 
bands  of  elastic,  sewed  on,  child  fashion, 
and  passed  under  their  knobby  chignons. 

It  would  seem  to  be  going  out  of  the 
way  to  speak  of  such  minute  matters  as  hat- 
pins, but  the  principal,  and,  indeed,  almost 
the  only  charm  of  the  play,  is  the  general 
appearance  and  atmosphere  of  thirty  years 
back,  which  is  skilfully  preserved  by  all 
sorts  of  amusingly  suggestive  effects.  The 
costumes  carry  the  idea  down  to  the  least 
detail — if  we  except  hat-pins.  The  huge, 
protuberant  "bustles"  of  the  ladies,  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  hats  of  the  men,  the  stiff, 
tasteless  flower  pieces,  with  their  old- 
fashioned  cornucopias,  resurrection  doves, 
and  pudgy,  paper-encircled  nosegays;  the 
echoes  of  the  popular  songs  of  the  day, 
such  as  "Champagne  Charley,"  "The  Tas- 
sels on  Her  Boots,"  "Shoo  Fly,"  and,  of 
course,  "Captain  Jinks  of  the  Horse 
Marines";  the  slang,  the  allusions  (Madame 
Trentoni  confides  to  the  reporters  who  in- 
terview her  that  she  wants  to  cut  out  Lydia 
Thompson)  ;  the  grotesque  costumes  of  the 
ballet  girls ;  all  these  effects  serve  their 
purpose,  and  beguile  the  spectator  into 
overlooking  the  fact  that  the  play  is  as 
hollow  as  a  drum.  There  is  no  real  sub- 
stance to  it,  for,  unlike  Arthur  Pinero's 
"Trelawney  of  the  Wells,"  it  is  too  slight 
a  thing  to  be  classified  as  a  comedy  of  man- 
ners. If  Clyde  Fitch  were  writing  it  today 
he  would  probably  make  it  a  more  ambitious 
undertaking,  and  introduce  Madame  Tren- 
toni into  a  New  York  drawing-room, 
which  would  offer  a  more  or  less  faithful 
reflection  of  the  society  of  the  day. 

It  takes  an  Ethel  Barrymore,  however,  to 
breathe  life  into  the  clay.  No  one  but  an 
extremely  fascinating  actress  can  make  any- 
thing of  it,  as  was  demonstrated  at  the  time 
when  the  piece  was  put  on  at  the  Columbia 
some  years  ago,  with  a  nobody  to  play 
Madame  Trentoni  and  a  company  of  no- 
bodies for  a  support.  Miss  Barrymore  is 
sweetly  girlish  as  the  young  prima  donna, 
charmingly  roguish  in  the  sudden  changes 
of  mood  and  outbursts  of  candor  with 
which  she  meets  the  wooing  of  her  lover, 
and  in  the  big  burst  of  pride,  resolve,  and 
reawakened  ambition  with  which  the 
affronted  woman  challenges  fate  at  the 
finale  of  the  second  act,  we  have  a  taste  of 
the  young  actress's  dramatic  quality  at  its 
best. 

Except  those  of  Madame  Trentoni  and 
Captain  Jinks,  all  roles  are  minor,  although 
such  a  dictum  might  be  construed  as 
reflecting  on  the  claims  to  attention  of  the 
thoroughly  American  newsboy,  very  cleverly 
acted  by  the  boy  player,  George  Swift. 
Of  the  others,  Anita  Rothe,  in  a  double 
role,  in  which  her  appearance  and  per- 
sonality were  made  artfully  dissimilar ; 
Eugene  Jepson,  as  the  paternal  old  pro- 
fessor of  dancing,  and  James  Kearney,  as 
an  Irish  policeman  with  a  turn  for  gal- 
lantry, were  the  ones  whose  personations 
were  of  such  merit  as  to  rise  above  those 
of  their  fellows. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


Madeline  Lucette  Ryley  is  the  author  of 
"A  Coat  of  Many  Colors,"  the  farce  which 
will  be  given  at  the  New  Alcazar  Theatre 
next  week  by  Herbert  Kelcey,  Effie  Shan- 
non, and  the  stock  company.  It  is  the  story 
of  an  amusing  tangle  of  family  and'  prop- 
erty interests,  and  was  one  of  the  early 
successes  of  the  New  York  players.  There 
should  be  no  disappointment  for  those  who 
look  for  a  laughter-provoking  occasion  at 
the  theatre  next  week.  Haddon  Chambers's 
play,  "The  Idler,"  will  follow. 


"Swell  Elegant  Jones"  is  the  title  of  the 
"fun  show"  which  will  be  seen  at  the  Van 
Ness  Theatre  next  week.  It  is  the  vehicle 
which  Ezra  Kendall  uses  to  display  his  in- 
dividual line  of  comedy,  and  it  is  even  bet- 
ter for  that  purpose  than  was  "The  Vinegar 
Buyer,"  written  by  the  same  author,  Herbert 
Hall  Winslow,  for  the  comedian.  Mr.  Ken- 
dall is,  of  course,  the  central  figure  and 
chief  laugh-maker  in  the  play,  but  he  is 
surrounded  by  a  cast  that  gives  him  ade- 
quate assistance.  His  two-weeks'  engage- 
ment should  be  a  mirth  festival.  There  are 
Saturday  matinees  during  the  run,  and  Sun- 
day night  performances,  but  no  Wednesday 
matinee.  

Particularly  notable  in  the  bill  at  the  Or- 
pheum  this  week  is  the  appearance  of  Ben- 
jamin Chapin  in  a  little  play  in  which  the 
actor  plays  the  role  of  the  martyred  Presi- 
dent, Abraham  Lincoln.  He  makes  a  mov- 
ing appeal  to  the  emotions  of  patriotic  au- 
ditors in  his  act,  and  it  is  a  distinct  success, 
with  little  to  wound  the  most  reverent  of 
memories  connected  with  the  great  figure 
he  represents.  The  coming  week  will  be 
marked  by  the  appearance  of  James  Neill 
and  Edythe  Chapman  in  vaudeville,  pre- 
senting a  dramatic  sketch.  The  two  are 
old-time  favorites  with  San  Francisco  play- 
goers, and  will  recall  their  former  successes 
in  the  legitimate.  "The  Stunning  Grena- 
diers" is  another  leading  attraction  prom- 
ised, made  up  of  singing  and  dancing  by  a 
company  of  girls  who  have  won  success  in 
London,  as  well  as  in  New  York.  Meredith 
Meredro,  the  prima  donna,  heads  the  com- 
pany. Roberts,  Hayes,  and  Roberts  will 
be  seen  in  "The  Cowboy,  the  Swell,  and  the 
Lady";  Billy  Gaston  and  Ethel  Green  will 
have  a  musical  skit.  The  holdovers  include 
Mr.  Chapin  in  "In  the  White  House,"  Mul- 
ler,  Chunn,  and  Muller,  the  hoop-rollers, 
and  Willard  Simms  and  company. 


Giacomo  Puccini,  the  Italian  composer, 
has  decided  to  choose  an  American  subject 
for  the  opera  he  proposes  to  write  after 
he  completes  his  present  work,  an  opera  on 
the  life  of  Marie  Antoinette.  The  gold 
miners  of  California  will  be  his  chief  char- 
acters. The  idea  came  to  him  while  wit- 
nessing a  Western  play  in  New  York. 


Ethel  Barrymore  will  close  her  engage- 
ment at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre  with  the 
performances  on  Saturday  afternoon  and 
night.  The  actress  has  well  sustained  her 
early  success  in  the  part  of  Mme.  Trentoni, 
in  Clyde  Fitch's  fantastic  comedy,  "Captain 
Jinks."  The  Friday  and  Saturday  evening 
and  Saturday  matinee  performances  will 
have  as  an  additional  feature  the  one-act 
play  of  "Carrots." 


Mme.  Louise  Homer  will  sing  in  New 
York  until  the  close  of  the  next  opera  sea- 
son and  will  then  begin  a  tour  in  concerts 
which  will  include  the  Pacific  Coast. 


All  Paris  is  flocking  these  days  to  the 
opera  whenever  "Thais"  is  the  bill,  says  the 
New  York  Telegraph,  for  the  music-lover 
gets  not  only  Massenet's  exquisite  score, 
but  he  also  witnesses  a  disrobing  scene, 
compared  with  which  Charmion's  frank  ex- 
hibition is  said  to  resemble  a  meeting  of 
the  Young  Ladies'  Sewing  Circle.  "Thais" 
is  adapted  from  the  novel  of  that  name. 
The  title  role  is  rendered  by  Lina  Caval- 
lieri,  who  probably  will  sing  the  role  at  the  \ 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  next  winter.  In 
the  scene  where  she  is  endeavoring  to  tempt  j 
the  priest — somewhat  after  the  temptation  i 
that  made  St.  Anthony  famous — Thais 
throws  off  her  robe  and  reveals  herself  j 
with  little  more  apparel  than  graces  the 
Empire's  model,  who  graciously  exhibits 
herself  as  Atlanta  at  the  Jardin  de  Paris. 
Poor  Salome !  In  less  than  a  year  she  is 
regarded  as  overdressed. 


"The  Man  of  the  Hour"  is  booked  for 
appearance  at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre  next 
month.  This  Broadhurst  play  is  conceded 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  American 
plays.  

Oscar  Hammerstein,  the  Manhattan  j 
Opera  House  manager,  on  his  recent  return 
from  Europe,  said:  "I  have  engaged  five  \ 
of  the  greatest  tenors  in  the  world.  They  i 
are  Bassi,  Zanetello,  Dalmores,  and  Ca-  | 
zourn,  the  wonder  whom  I  found  in  Al- 
giers.    That's   four.     I   have  another  that  j 


will  be  a  sensation  when  he's  heard,  but 
I  don't  feel  like  announcing  him  today. 
I  don't  want  Bonci.  He  never  made  any 
money  for  Oscar  Hammerstein,  so,  you  see, 
I'm  not  worrying  about  the  little  tenor. 
Bonci  sang  only  the  old  operas  and  refused 
to  learn  the  new  ones — the  very  stuff  the 
American  public  wanted  to  hear." 


The  first  party  ever  organized  for  a 
pleasure  tour  of  the  South  American  re- 
publics sailed  from  New  York  a  few  days 
ago  under  the  auspices  of  Thos.  Cook  & 
Son,  the  international  tourist  agents. 
Among  the  members  of  the  party  were  Dr. 
Nicholas  Senn,  of  Chicago,  and  Franklin 
Adams,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  a  writer  and  authority 
on  South  America.  The  governments  of 
several  of  the  countries  to  be  visited  have 
manifested  interest  in  this  endeavor  to  pro- 
mote closer  intercourse  between  the  na- 
tions of  the  western  hemisphere. 
■*♦»» 

Former  State  Senator  W.  C.  Ralston  of 
San  Francisco  has  been  appointed  sub- 
treasurer  of  the  United  States  and  will  take 
charge  of  the  sub-treasury  in  this  city  next 
month. 


£has.f.PlumMo. 

Furniture       Carpets      Draperies      Rugs 

ESTABLISHED   IN  SAN  FRANCISCO  1850 


MAHOGANY 
FURNITURE 

In  Mahogany  Furniture  we 
are  showing  exquisite  repro- 
ductions of  old  masters.  AU 
periods  are  represented. 
These  productions  can  be 
purchased  in  suits  or  in- 
dividual pieces  as  desired. 
Prices  are  reasonable  and 
consistent. 

1632-48    CALIFORNIA    ST. 

BETWEEN     VAN     NESS    AND     POLK 


AMUSEMENTS. 


Orpheum 

ELLIS    STREET,    NEAR    FILLMORE 

Absolutely  Class  A  Theatre   Building 

Week  beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon  July  21 
Matinee  every  day 

Red  Letter  Vaudeville 

James  Neill  and  Edythe  Chapman  Neill:  The 
Stunning  Grenadiers;  Roberts.  Hayes  and 
Roberts;  Gaston  and  Green;  Les  Jardy;  Willard 
Simms  and  Co.;  Muller,  Chunn  and  Muller;  New 
Orpheum  Motion  Pictures  and  last  week  and 
tremendous  success  of  Benjamin  Chapin  as 
Abraham  Lincoln.  "In  the  White  House." 

PRICES— Evenines.  10c,  25c.  50c  and  75c;  Box 
Seats  51-00.  Matinees  (Except  Sundays  and  Holi- 
days) 10c.  25c  and  SOc.         PHONE   WEST6000. 


New  Alcazar  Tt?.*Z 

Cor.  Sutter  &  Stelner  StJ.  Abiolute  Clan  "A"  Building 

BELASCO  &  MAYER,  Ownen  and  Manager* 

COMMENCING  MONDAY,  JULY  22nd 

Nineteenth  week  of  the   New   Alcazar  Stock   Company 

presenting  Mr.  Herbert  Kelcey  and  Miss  Effie  Shannon  in 

Madeline  Luceue  Ryle's  comedy 

A  Coat  of  Many 
Colors 

Prices — Evtnine,  251  to  $1.  Maiintts,  Saturday  and 

Sunday,  25c  to  50c 
To  Follow— THE   IDLER 
Coming— Denis  O'SullKan,  the  Irish  Actor 


Van  Ness  Theatre  S  J£ 


leu  Avenue 
and   Grove   Street 
Phone  Market  500 
Two  weeks  beginning  SUNDAY,  JULY  21.      Matinee 
Saturday  only 

Ezra  Kendall 

In  the  Fun  Show 

"Swell    Elegant    Jones" 

Seats  SOc  to  SI. 50        Watch  tor  "THE  PRINCE   CHAP" 


NOTICE  TO  CREDITORS. 

In  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  California, 
in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Estate  of  Joseph  Y.  Ayer, 
deceased. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  by  the  undersigned  Ex- 
ecutor of  the  will  of  Joseph  Y.  Ayer,  deceased, 
to  the  creditors  of,  and  all  persons  having  claims 
against  the  said  deceased,  to  exhibit  them  with  the 
necessary  vouchers  within  ten  (10)  months  after 
the  first  publication  of  this  notice,  to  the  said 
Executor,  at  the  office  of  Pillsbury,  Madison  & 
Sutro,  Kohl  Building,  California  and  Montgomery 
Streets,  San  Francisco,  which  said  office  the  under- 
signed selects  as  his  place  of  business  in  all  mat- 
ters connected  with  said  estate  of  Joseph  Y.  Ayer, 
deceased.  JOSEPH   S.   AVER, 

Executor  of  the  Will  of  Joseph  Y.  Ayer,  deceased. 

Dated:      San    Francisco,    June    13,    1007. 

Pillsbury,  Madison  &  Sutro,  Kohl  Building, 
Attorneys   for  Executor. 


THE    ARGONAUT. 


July  20,  1907. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


Washington  society  is  rejoicing  in  a  new 
lion,  or,  to  be  strictly  accurate,  a  new 
lioness.  We  owe  the  temporary  possession 
of  Mrs.  Creel  to  Mexico  or — once  more  to 
be  strictly  accurate — we  owe  the  presence 
of  Mrs.  Creel  to  Mr.  Creel,  who  has  been 
sent  by  the  southern  republic  to  exercise 
ambassadorial  functions  among  us.  Mrs. 
Creel  is  said  to  be  charming,  but  no  one 
would  suppose,  says  a  society  paper,  that 
this  little  woman,  so  motherly  and  house- 
ly  in  appearance,  has  an  income  in  her 
own  right  of  $5,000,000  a  year.  It  is  a 
little  surprising  to  learn  that  the  possession 
of  great  wealth  corresponds  with  a  par- 
ticular cast  of  form  and  face,  but  the  so- 
ciety papers  ought  to  understand  this  sort 
of  thing  and  we  must  defer  to  their  knowl- 
edge. 

Whether  because  of  her  domestic  virtues 
or  because  of  her  great  riches,  Mrs.  Creel 
is  feted  by  Washington  society.  She  is 
conspicuous  at  all  those  polyglot  gatherings 
of  .the  diplomatic  world  where  the  good 
American  language  is  a  little  at  a  discount, 
and  where  those  who  have  no  linguistic 
accomplishments  try  to  confine  their  con- 
versation to  words  of  one  syllable  such  as 
may  be  found  in  the  First  Reader.  Mrs. 
Creel  says  that  she  has  been  studying  Eng- 
lish for  one  month,  and  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  her  progress  is  creditable  to 
her.  If  she  can  so  amiably  smile  and  bow- 
in  English  after  one  month,  what  may  we 
not  expect  after  a  year  of  social  functions 
and  feminine  diplomacy? 

In  one  way  Mrs.  Creel  is  disappointing — 
she  does  not  display  her  wealth,  either  in 
the  form  of  dress  or  jewelry.  At  a 
luncheon  recently  given  in  her  honor  she 
appeared  in  a  costume  that  might  have  cost 
$40,  and  as  for  the  fabulous  jewels  which 
she  is  supposed  to  own.  they  might  have 
been  non-existent  for  all  that  any  one  could 
see  of  them.  Mr.  Creel,  by  the  way.  is  the 
governor  of  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  but 
this  will  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  his 
diplomatic  duties  at  Washington  nor  with 
the  round  of  entertainments  which  he  and 
his  wife  are  expected  to  give  at  Wash- 
ington. 


Mark  Twain  seems  to  have  fallen  in  love 
with  the  English  queen,  or  rather  to  have 
renewed  the  devotion  begun  many  years 
ago.  After  the  garden  party  at  Windsor 
Castle  and  a  long  conversation  with  the 
king  and  queen,  Mark  Twain  says:  "That 
she  still  looks  to  me  as  young  and  beautiful 
as  she  looked  thirty-five  years  ago  is  good 
evidence  that  10,000  people  already  have 
noticed  this  and  have  mentioned  it  to  her. 
I  could  have  said  it  and  spoken  the  truth, 
but  I  have  been  too  wise  for  that.  I  have 
kept  the  remark  unuttered,  and  that  has 
saved  her  majesty  the  vexation  of  hearing 
it  for  the  ten  thousandth  and  one  time." 


It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  the  importation 
of  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones  has 
shown  a  marked  falling  off  during  the 
present  year.  During  May,  1906.  the  value 
of  imported  gems  was  $4,021,403.  During 
the  corresponding  month  of  the  present 
rear  the  value  of  these  importations  fell  to 
S2.9S1.435. 

What  does  it  mean?  We  can  hardly 
suppose  that  at  last  Vanity-  Fair  has  as 
many  jewels  as  it  needs.  The  appetite  for 
gewgaws  has  never  yet  been  known  to 
fail :  indeed,  it  usually  grows  wTith  what  it 
feeds  upon.  But  there  is  the  cold,  stern 
fact,  and  we  may  explain  it  in  any  way 
we  will. 

There  is  one  explanation  that  stands  high 
in  favor  among  custom-rhouse  experts,  who 
tell  us  that  while  our  prosperity-  is  doubt- 
less very  great,  it  is  by  no  means  well  dis- 
tributed. It  is  the  middle  class  and  the 
workers  who  for  the  moment  are  on  the 
top  of  the  wave,  while  those  who  ordinarily 
y  are  not  only  less  wealth}-  than 
they  we  e  last  year,  but  are  apprehensive  of 
inch  of  what  has  been  called  a 
;rty.  The  gem  market  is  extra- 
sensitive  to  commercial  uncer- 
tainties and  forebodings,  and  as  this  is  a 
time  when  no  man  kncweth  what  the  mor- 
row may  bring  forth,  the  tendency  is  to 
keep  the  money  in  the  old  stocking,  rather 
than  send  it  over  the  water  in  exchange  for 
pretty  stones. 


lordly  expression  in  the  famous,  or  in- 
famous couplet  attributed  to  the  Duke  of 
Rutland : 

Let  art  and  commerce,  wit  and  science  die, 
But  keep  alive  our  old  nobility. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  told,  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  an  "old  nobility."  Most 
of  it  is  deplorably  new  and  with  the  smell 
of  a  very  cheap  varnish  upon  its  very  thin 
veneer.  The  House  of  Lords,  which  was 
wittily  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  and  his  robber  Nor- 
mans, has  entirely  ceased  to  exist,  and  the 
great  names  of  early  English  history  are  to 
be  found  no  more  upon  the  peerage  roll- 
call.  The  oldest  peerage  now  in  existence 
is  that  of  Lord  de  Ros,  who  is  the  premier 
baron,  but  it  dates  only  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  III,  or  the  year  1264.  But  the  pres- 
ent Lord  de  Ros  is  not  of  the  old  original 
family  at  all.  The  barony  was  in  abeyance 
from  16S7  to  1806,  and  the  present  peer  be- 
longs to  the  family  of  Geraldine. 

The  longest  pedigree  in  Burke  is  that  of 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  Upon  one 
side  it  goes  back  to  Mainfred,  a  Danish 
chieftain,  one  of  the  companions  of  Rollo, 
and  on  the  other  to  Charlemagne.  But  the 
present  holder  of  the  title  does  not  come 
from  this  stock  at  all.  His  name  is 
Smithson.  The  earldom  dates  from  the 
reign  of  George  II  and  the  dukedom  from 
that  of  George  III.  There  were,  of  course, 
previous  and  famous  Earls  of  Northumber- 
land, but  the  present  duke  has  no  sort  of 
relationship  to  them  except  that  the  title 
has  descended  to  him.  At  the  time  of  the 
Reform  Bill  it  was  truthfully  said  that 
"the  antiquity  of  the  families  of  the  exist- 
ing peerage  is  a  farce.  The  Heralds'  Col- 
lege and  the  Alienation  Office  are  the  man- 
agers of  this  noble  melodrama.  When  a 
line  becomes  extinct,  by  some  trick  of  mar- 
riage, or  by  some  interpretation  of  a 
patent,  a  trap-door  is  struck,  and  out  comes 
a  representative  of  the  Marches  or  the 
Mowbrays.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  car- 
ried that  the  same  family  name  is  changed 
almost  even-  year  in  the  peerage,  and  some 
peers  do  not  know  their  own  name.  For 
instance,  Lord  Oriel  wished  to  vote  against 
the  Reform  Bill.  His  real  name  is  Foster. 
He  signed  his  proxy  Ferrard.  He  ought  to 
have  written  Skeffington.  There  was  one 
vote  less  against  the  people." 

It  was  George  III  who  practically  made 
the  present  House  of  Lords.  He  created 
no  less  than  224.  It  was  said  at  the  time 
that  he  made  them  out  of  "second-rate 
squires  and  fat  graziers,"  and  that  he 
"caught  them  in  the  alleys  of  Lombard 
Street  and  clutched  them  from  the  count- 
ing-houses of  Cornhill." 

It  will  be  news  to  many  that  the  heredi- 
tary principle  in  English  law-making  is 
entirely  extra-legal.  It  forms  no  part  of 
the  Constitution,  and  it  is  simply  one  of 
those  powers  that  have  been  snatched. 
The  Norman  kings  summoned  to  Parlia- 
ment such  men  as  they  needed,  but  it  did 
not  follow  that  they  .would  ever  be  sum- 
moned again,  even  if  they  were  lucky- 
enough  to  keep  their  heads  on  their 
shoulders  during  the  interim.  The  peers 
used  to  complain  because  they  were  not 
summoned  until,  with  increasing  power, 
they  assumed  the  right  to  be  summoned, 
they  and  their  sons  after  them.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  the  "old  nobility"  contains 
a  good  deal  of  shoddy,  without  counting 
those  other  ingredients  which  owe  their 
existence  to  the  complaisance  of  fascinating 
actresses  when  honored  "by  the  king's 
command." 


rather  than  persons,  and  also  because  we 
love  to  talk  about  ourselves  more  than  any- 
thing else  on  earth. 

But  is  it  really  the  fault  of  the  Americans, 
or  of  that  deterioration  of  mind  and  morals 
which  does  not  belong  to  one  country  but 
to  all?  The  salon  was  already  dwindling 
and  dying  before  the  American  invasion  of 
Paris  began,  and  it  must  at  least  be  said 
that  virtue  so  easily  tempted  had  no 
strong  foundations. 


An  ingenious  engineer  has  been  at  some 
pains  to  discover  what  it  costs  the  aris- 
tocratic young  Englishman  to  protect  him- 
self against  the  elements.  It  must  not,  of 
course,  be  supposed  that  all  aristocrats 
dress  well  in  England  any  more  than  they 
do  in  America.  Mr.  Gladstone,  for  ex- 
ample, was  notorious  for  his  shabby 
clothes,  while  his  great  opponent  Lord 
Salisbury'  was  once  excluded  from  the  in- 
closure  at  Ascot  by  an  over-zealous  official, 
who  very  naturally  mistook  him  for  a 
tramp. 

But  the  gilded  youth,  the  male  butterfly, 
certainly  knows  how  to  spend  monej'  in 
clothing,  and  he  does  it  with  a  will.  At 
any  hour  in  the  afternoon  one  may  meet 
men  in  Bond  Street  or  Piccadilly  who 
spend  far  more  for  their  dress  than  does 
the  king,  and  who  give  the  subject  far  more 
thought — if  indeed  that  word  may  be  so 
far  profaned. 

To  begin  with,  the  gilded  British  youth 
will  spend  $500  a  year  for  his  undercloth- 
ing, and  it  must  be  remembered  all  the 
way  through  that  these  figures  represent  an 
amount  nearly  their  double  in  America, 
where  clothing  is  so  much  more  expensive. 
His  neckties  and  gloves  will  cost  him  about 
$150  a  year,  and  his  tailors  bill  will  be  a 
moderate  one  if  it  does  not  run  to  about 


$1500.  This  will  include  three  riding  suits 
1  at  $40,  six  lounge  suits  at  $35,  six  flannel 
suits  at  $25,  twelve  pairs  of  trousers  at  $6, 
j  six  dress  suits  at  $73,  and  a  whole  host  of 
;  odds  and  ends,  such  as  fancy  waistcoats, 
motorcoats,  overcoats,  and  waterproofs. 
Hats,  boots,  and  sundries  will  run  away 
with  S350  a  year,  and  then  there  will  be 
sundries  and  jewelry,  to  which  of  course 
there  need  be  no  limit  at  all.  When  we 
remember  that  the  butterfly's  sister  or 
sweetheart — if,  indeed,  he  possesses  any- 
thing quite  so  common  as  a  sweetheart — 
will  spend  about  twice  as  much  for  dress 
as  he  himself,  it  is  easy  to  see  where  the 
money  goes. 

To  do  him  justice,  he  does  not  spend 
very  much  on  jewelry,  as  anything  of  a 
showy  or  a  flashy  nature  is  considered  bad 
form.  But  in  the  matter  of  waistcoat  but- 
tons he  allows  himself  a  special  extrav- 
agance. He  will  probably  have  three  sets 
for  white  waistcoats  and  two  for  fancy 
waistcoats.  Sometimes  these  sets  are  of 
turquoise,  and  they  may  cost  $1000  a  set 
Those  worn  by  day  are  of  a  quieter  kind 
and  will  cost  perhaps  from  $5  to  $10  a  set. 
Studs  are  another  expensive  item,  because 
they  have  so  much  of  what  has  been  called 
the  innate  cussedness  of  inanimate  objects, 
and  so  frequently  get  lost.  The  well- 
dressed  man  favors  pearls  for  his  studs,  and 
a  set  of  these  will  run  from  $10  up  to 
$500,  according  to  size  and  quality. 


"What  other  qualifications  have  you  for 
the  place?"  asked  the  merchant.  "Well," 
began  the  applicant,  "nry  friends  tell  me  I 
have  a  contented  disposition,  and — "  "You 
won't  do,"  replied  the  merchant.  "We  want 
a  man  with  a  discontented  disposition; 
one  that  will  hustle." — Catholic  Standard 
and  Times. 


DINING  ROOM 
FURNITURE 

We  are  showing  the  largest  as- 
sortment of  Dining  Room 
Furniture  in  San  Francisco  in  all 
the  newest  designs  and  finishes 
—  Mahogany,  Fumed  Oak, 
Stratford  and  Old  English. 

PRICES  AS  LOW  AS  THE  LOWEST 
"SLOANE   QUALITY"   CONSIDERED 


JOHN  F.  FORBES,  C.  A.  A. 
Certified   Accountant   and  Auditor 
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Interests  of  non-residents  in  enterprises  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  examined  and  reported  upon. 


To  Lease 

A  furnished  house  of  ten  rooms,  three  baths, 
with  sunshine  in  every  room;  in  a  desirable 
neighborhood  and  with  an  unobstructed  marine 
view.     Address,  A.    B.    C,  Argonaut   Office. 


The    London    Chronicle,    entering    with 

enthusiism  into   the  campaign  against   the 

legislative  powers  of  the  House  of  Lords.  ' 

irrevei  ently    refers    to    the    "old    nobility" 

~  a  superstition.    This  must  be  a  sad 

.  >   the   sentiment   which   once   found 


There  is  a   far-off  cry'   from   Paris  that 
American  society-  in  the  great  white  city-  on  I 
the  Seine  is  corrupting  the  natives,  and  that 
the  intellectual  charm  of  the  salon  is  giving  | 
way    before    the    imported    seductions    of  I 
bridge  playing.     There  was  a  time  when  the 
great  fascination  of  Paris  was  her  salons, 
and  the  iast  ban  mot  of  the  great  wits  who 
congregated  there — and  they  were  most  of  , 
them   women,   by   the   way — was   the   spice 
that  garnished  the  news  of  the  day.     There 
was    Madame   de    Stael   and   Madame   Re- 
camier,    the    Princess    Metternich,    and    a 
whole  hierarchy  of  others,  and  the  sceptre 
of  intellectual  supremacy  was  handed  down 
a    long    line    of    mental    Amazons,    whose 
lightest  words  impinged  upon  public  opinion  , 
almost  with  the  force  of  a  command.     But  , 
we  have  changed  all  that  nowadays,  and  the 
Parisians    say    that    it    is    our    fault.     The 
salons    are    still    crowded,    but    the    green 
table  is  the  attraction,  and  not  the  wit  or 
the  learning  of  the  reigning  queen.     Con- 
versation  is  no   longer  a   fine  art,   because 
we  have  forgotten  how  to  discuss  subjects 


$30  to  Grand  Canyon  and  Return 


From  Jul)'  15th  to  August 
excursion  ticket,  San  Francisco 
for  $30.00.  Good  30 
other  Santa  Fe  local 
California.  This  is 
season  at  the  most  de- 
sort  within  easy  reach 
in  addition  to  the  mar- 
accommodations  are  excellent, 


mm 

Santa  Fe 


31st  we  will  sell  a  special 
to  Grand  Canyon  and  back, 
days.  Same  rate  from 
points  in  Northern 
the  most  delightful 
lightful  mountain  re- 
of  San  Francisco,  and 
velous  scene,  its  hotel 
and  varied  in  price  to  suit  all. 


If  you  are  fond  of  the  forest  or  of  mountain  climbing — if  you  are  a  geologist,  a  hunter  or 
a  naturalist — or  if  j'ou  just  love  the  sublime  in  Nature,  here  you  find  it.    whu.  phnun-  call 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay.  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise, 


It   is   well   to   remember   that   our   word  , 
"laconic"     preserves    the    memory    of    the  ' 
reputation  for  conciseness  of  speech  borne  ; 
bv  the  people  of  one  part  of  Greece — the 
Laconfans.       When      Philip     of      Macedon 
threatened  them,  "If  I  enter  Laconia  I  will 
level  your  city  to  the  dust,"  they  made  the 
famous  reply,  "If." 


pened  to  you?  Have  you  been  run  over 
by  an  automobile?'  The  lady  shook  her 
head  on  the  pillow.  'No,'  she  answered,  in 
a  weak  voice,  'I  fainted,  and  a  member  of 
the  first  aid  club  brought  me  to.' " 


An  Englishman  in  Scotland  was  abusing 
the  country,  complaining  of  the  state  of  the 
larder,  and  wondering  if  there  were  a  spot 
where  he  could  get  less  to  eat.  "I  could 
tell  ye  a  place  whar  ye  wad  get  less,"  said 
a  Scot,  who  was  listening  to  the  tirade. 
"Where's  that?"  asked  the  other.  "Oh,  just 
whaur  an  Englishman's  been!"  said  the 
Scotsman,  dryly. 


What  strikes  the  London  Spectator  as 
being  among  the  things  that  are  most  ex- 
tremely funny  are  Mark  Twain's  stories  of 
his  editing  an  agricultural  paper;  of  ho\v. 
in  the  columns  of  that  papej,  he  advised 
that:  "Turnips  should  never  be  pulled;  it 
injures  them.  It  is  better  to  send  a  boy  up 
and  let  him  shake  the  tree";  and  of  his 
putting  forth  the  information  that  "the 
guano  is  a  fine  bird,  but  great  care  is  neces- 
sary in  rearing  it." 


A  cavalry  officer  who  had  by  no  means 
distinguished  himself  in  the  South  African 
war  retired  from  the  service  and  built  him- 
self a  villa  in  a  remote  spot  on  the  coast  of 
Devonshire.  He  was  showing  it  to  a 
friend  one  day,  and  remarked :  "The  one 
difficulty  I  have  is  about  a  name  for  the 
house.  I  should  like  to  hit  upon  some- 
thing suitable — something  appropriate  to  my 
military  career,  you  know."  "I  see.'  re- 
plied his  friend ;  "then  why  not  call  it  'The 
Retreat?' "  _ 

One  of  the  officials  of  the  Indian  Office 
at  Washington  was  visiting  a  reservation  in 
Montana  on  government  business  when  a 
certain  chief,  who  had  taken  a  fancy  to 
Uncle  Sam's  agent,  invited  him  to  attend 
the  wedding  of  the  Indian's  daughter.  The 
Indian  Office  man  was.  to  his  regret,  unable 
to  be  present  at  the  festivities,  but  the  In- 
dian laconically  described  the  function  sub- 
sequently, in  order  to  indicate  what  the 
agent  had  missed.  "Five  dogs,"  said  the 
chief,  "and  plenty  pie." 


John  W.  Gates  says  that  not  all  women, 
but  some  of  them,  are  very  poor  speculators 
very  poor  gamblers,  and  recalled  this  in- 
cident: "A  young  friend  of  mine  has  a 
pretty  cousin.  He  was  going  to  the  races 
the  other  day,  and  she  called  him  up  on  the 
telephone,  and  asked  him  to  put  $10  on 
Forest  King  for  her.  Wery  well,'  he  said. 
Til  do  it  if  you'll  pay  me  back,'  'Of  course 
I'll  pay  you  back,  you  horrid  thing.'  'All 
right,'  said  he.  'You  didn't  last  time.' 
'Oh.  well,'  said  she,  'last  time  the  horse 
didn't  win.  you  know.'  " 


An  antiquary  one  day  visited  Westminster 
Abbey  and  found  a  stone-cutter  at  work  in 
the  little  cloisters,  recutting  the  name  of 
Wilson,  the  great  tenor  of  Shakespeare's 
day.  The  antiquary  began  to  tell  the  stone- 
cutter about  Wilson,  how  he  had  been 
Shakespeare's  friend,  and  Ben  Jonson's.  and 
Kit  Marlowe's,  and  how  all  these  men  had 
loved  and  honored  him.  The  stone-cutter, 
looking  up  from  his  work,  frowned  and 
shook  his  head.  "I  wish,  sir,"  he  said, 
"we'd  knowed  he  was  such  a  swell  afore 
we  run  that  drainpipe  through  him." 


Mrs.  E.  D.  Martin,  of  the  New  York  W. 
C.  T.  U.,  has  been  delegated  to  open  in  the 
public  libraries  a  campaign  against  those 
novels  whose  heroes  are  dissipated  and 
whose  heroines  drink  champagne  and  even 
smoke  an  occasional  cigarette.  "You  think 
my  campaign  will  fail?"  said  Mrs.  Martin, 
the  other  day  "Well,  no  doubt  it  will  fail 
if  I  conduct  it  clumsily.  I  hope,  though,  to 
succeed.  Women's  movements  that  fail, 
too  often  fail  through  ignorance.  We 
women  are  too  apt  to  take  up  a  subject  be- 
fore we  are  capable  of  handling  it.  I  re- 
member a  case  m  point,  the  case  of  a  first 
aid  to  the  injured  club  formed  among  the 
ladies  of  the  village  of  Paint  Rock.  A 
physician  was  one  day  summoned  post  haste 
to  the  home  of  a  Paint  Rock  lady.  He 
found  her  in  a  shocking  condition.  'My 
poor  friend,'  he  exclaimed,  'what  has  hap- 


Many  quaint  sayings  of  Lord  Young,  a 
famous  Scotch  lawyer,  who  has  just  died, 
are  being  recalled  by  the  English  press. 
It  was  not  long  ago  that,  looking  across  the 
table  at  a  public  dinner  at  the  over-rubtcund 
cheeks  and  fishy  eyes  of  his  opposite  neigh- 
bor, he  inquired  who  the  owner  of  the 
vinous  countenance  might  be,  and  was  told 
he  was  the  president  of  a  water  trust.  "Ay." 
said  Lord  Young,  "well,  he  looks  like  a 
man  that  could  be  trusted  with  any  amount 
of  water!"  Some  one  told  Lord  Young 
that  the  House  of  Lords  had  on  appeal 
affirmed  a  decision  of  his.  "It  may  be  right, 
after  all,"  was  his  lordship's  reply. 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Corrected. 
Mary  had  a  little  man. 
He  took  her  out  to  dine. 
But   Mary  had  no  little  lamb; 
Said  she:      "No  lamb  for  mine!" 
She    ordered    all    from    soup    to    nuts, 
And  finished  up  with  wine. 

— Puck. 


An  Early  Fall  Style. 
Xo  style  is  new,   not  e'en   the  clothes 

The    women    these    days    use. 
For  Eve,   if  all   we  hear  is  true, 
Was   first  in   peek-a-boos. 

— Houston    Post. 


A  Scent  of  Rank. 
The  lady  used   perfume  to   such   an   extent 

She  once  caused  a   man   to   exclaim: 
"That  person   who   by  us  so   proudly  just  went 
Must   be  a   Colognial    Dame!" 

— Woman's    Home     Companion. 


Another  Unauthentic  Incident. 
Said  a    highly   intelligent   lizard 
Who    was    caught    in    a    summer-time    blizzard, 
"The   moment  has   come 
To   nature-fake  some. 
I    shall   wear   an    oil    stove    in    my   gizzard !" 

— Washington    Star. 


Bravo,  Funston. 


{"For  the   blatherskites  I  don't  care   a  whoop."- 

General  Funston.) 

Three  cheers  for  General  Funston! 

He's  a  credit  to  his  job. 
He  has  told  the  Frisco  blackguards 

What  they  are— an  "unwhipped  mob." 
He  has_  banded  'em  a  hot  one. 

They  have  got  it  straight  and  bluff, 
While  the  rest  of  us  Americans 
Cry   'Amen!      That's  the  stuff!" 

— The    Bellman,    Minneapolis. 


Maybe  I  Was. 

When    I    see    a    youth    with    his    pants    turned    up 

And    his   beautiful   socks   on    view, 
And  over  one  eye  perched  a  little  round  hat, 

Witli  ?    ribbon  of  mauve  or  blue. 
And  the  fourteen  rings  and  the  seven  pins 

That  he  got  at  his  dear  prep  school. 
Why.  it  strikes  a  chord,  and  I  say:     "Oh,  Lord, 

Was  I   ever  that  big  a  fool?" 

When   I   see   a   youth   with   his  gloves   turned   down 

And  a  cigarette  stuck  in   his   face, 
And    a   loud   check  coat   and    a    horse-cloth   vest 

And   a   half  an  inch   wide   shoe   lace, 
And  a  bunch  of  hair  that  hides  his  ears, 

And    a    line    of   senseless    drool. 
Then  I  paw  the  sward,  as  I  say:     "Oh,  Lord, 

Was   I  ever  that  big  a  fool?" 

— The    Daily    Princetonian. 


At  a  wedding  feast  recently  the  bride- 
groom was  called  upon,  as  usual,  to  re- 
spond to  the  given  toast,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  previously  pleaded  to  be 
excused.  Blushing  to  the  roots  of  his  hair, 
he  rose  to  his  feet.  He  intended  to  imply 
that  he  was  unprepared  for  speech-making, 
but  he  unfortunately  placed  his  hand  upon 
his  bride's  shoulder,  and  looked  down  at 
her  as  he  stammered  out  his  opening  and 
concluding  words :  "This— er — thing  has 
been  forced  upon  me." 


Baume  Betulae,  the  greatest  relief  for 
Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Sciatica ;  50  cents 
at  druggists. 


Ladies'  New  York  Sailor  Straws 
Eugene  Korn,  926  Van  Ness.   Tel.  Franklin 
1275. 

— Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  No.  1179 
Ellis  Street,  between  Gough  and  Octavia. 


'mMyJl  :d  Cemetery  i^iJ-r^JS 

Sao  Mateo  County 

ON  THE  NEW    AUTO  BOULEVARD 

LAWN   PLAN  PERPETUAL  CARE 


Homes  Across  the  Bay 

The  loyal  tho'  weary  San  Franciscan  finds  healthful  rest  in  his 
quiet  home  among  the  peaceful  foothills  of  Alameda  county. 
The  daily  crossing  of  the  bay  is  refreshing  and  invigorating. 

3  5     MINUTES     BY     BOAT    AND     KEY     ROUTE 


Apply  to 


//^^t^<^v4^^<^^^^--^^ 


phoneOakH7  1060  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND      " 
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BANKING. 


THE  ANGLO-CALIFORMAN  BANK,  Ltd. 


HEAD     OFFICE 

London 


Managers: 


MAIN     OFFICE 

Pine    and    Sansome    Streets, 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 

f    I.  Steinhart 

1     P.  N.  Lilientbal 


BRANCHES 

1020    Van    Ness    Avenue 
2049    Mission    Street 

San    Francisco 


CAPITAL  PAID  IN    $1,500,000 

SURPLUS    AND    UNDIVIDED    PROFITS 1,362.895 

A  General  Banking  Business  Conducted.     Accounts  of  Corporations,  Firms  and  Individuals 
Solicited. 

SAFE    DEPOSIT    VAULTS    AT    VAN    NESS    AVE.    BRANCH. 


MERCANTILE  TRUST  COMPANY  OE  SAN  ERANCISCO 


464  CALIFORNIA  STREET, 


SAN    FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 


Capital  Paid  m $2,000,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  (June  2Q,  iqoj}       1 ,024,131.51 


This  company  is  authorized  to  act  as  Executor  and  as  Trustee  in  all  capacities 

A  GENERAL  BANKING  BUSINESS  TRANSACTED 

Interest  allowed  on  daily  balances  subject  to  check 

Accounts  of  Banks,  Corporations,  Firms  and  Individuals  Solicited 
SAFE    DEPOSIT    VAULTS 


FrenchSavingsBank 

The    French    Savings    Bank    Building    1 08-1 10 
Sutter   Street 


THE     FRENCH-AMERICAN     BANK 

occupies  offices  in  the  same  building 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legallet,  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
Vice-P  resident. 

Directors — J.  E.  Artigues,  O.  Bozio,  J.  A. 
Bergerot,  E.  J.  DeSabla,  J.  M.  Dupas,  J.  S. 
Godeau,  J.  J.  Mack,  Geo.  Belaney,  Leon 
Kaufman.  

The  French  Savings  Bank  is  now  installing 
Safe  Deposit  Boxes  which  will  soon  be  ready 
for   the  use    of   the   Bank's    clients. 


The  German  Savings  and 
Loan  Society 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

Guaranteed  Capital  and  Surplus,  $  2,578,695.41 
Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash,  1,000,000.00 
Deposits,   December  31,    1906  38, 53*. 917-28 

F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  President;  Daniel  Meyer, 
First  Vice-President;  Emil  Rohte,  Second  Vice- 
President;  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt,  Cashier;  We 
Herrmann,  Asst.  Cashier;  Geo.  Tourny,  Sec- 
retary; A.  H.  Muller,  Asst.  Secretary;  Good- 
fellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 
Board  of  Directors: 

F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  Daniel  Meyer,  Emil  Rohte, 
Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Walter,  N.  Ohlandt, 
J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  E.  T.  Kruse  and  W.  S. 
Goodfellow. 


Our    Growth 

This  bank  shows  a  steadily 
increasing  patronage  due  to 
its  strength,  conservatism  and 
general  policy.  If  you  have 
in  mind  the  opening  of  a  new 
account,  either  savings  or 
checking,  we  cordially  invite 
you  to   become  a   depositor. 

4%  interest  on  Savings  Accounts 
2%  interest  on  Daily  Balances 

California  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company 

California  and  Montgomery  Streets 

West  End  Branch        -        153!  Devisadero 

Mission  Branch  2572  Mission,  near22d 

Up-town  Branch     1 740  Fillrnote,  near  Sutter 
Potrero  Branch     -     -      19th  and  Minnesota 


BEAUTIFUL    NEW    HOTEL 
For    Marin    County 

Hotel  An ch a  Vista 

Just  opened.  Everything  New  and  high-class. 
Mineral  Springs  on  the  grounds;  3  minutes' 
walk  from  San  Anselmo  Station.  Only  50 
minutes    from    San    Francisco. 

ANCHA    VISTA    HOTEL    CO.,    Inc., 

San  Anselmo,  California. 


BANK  BOND 

is  the  best  paper  for  your  office  stationer)'. 
Ask  your  printer. 

Bonestell,  Richardson  &  Co. 

California's  Leading  Paper  House 

473-485  Sixth  St.  San  Francisco 


\ 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE    ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 
Hartshorn  on  label. 
Het  "Improved."  no  lacki  required 
Wood  Rollers  Tin   Roller* 

DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 
California  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Co.,  corner 
California  and  Montgomery  Sts. — For  the  sue 
months  ending  June  30,  1907,  a  dividend  has 
been  declared  on  all  deposits  in  the  savings  de- 
partment of  this  company  at  the  rate  of  four 
(4)  per  cent  per  annum,  free  of  taxes,  and 
payable  on  and  after  Monday,  July  1 ,  1907. 
The  same  rate  of  interest  will  be  paid  by  our 
branch  offices,  located  at  1531  Devisadero  St., 
2572  Mission  St.,  1740  Fillmore  St.,  and  Nine- 
teenth and  Minnesota  Ste.  Dividends  not  drawn 
will  be  added  to  the  deposit  account,  become  a 
part  thereof  and  earn  dividend  from  July  t , 
1907.  J.    DAL2ELL   BROWN,   Manager. 


Hotel   Collingwood 

35th  St.,  bet.  5th  Ave.  and  Broadway 
NEW   YORK   CITY 

New  fire-proof  hotel,  located  in  the  shopping 
and  theatre  district,  containing  every  modern 
device  for  comfort  of  guests. 

Positively    exclusive.      Service    a    la    carte. 


Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Company 


Established  1850 


OF  HARTFORD 


Cash    Capital    $1 ,000,000.00 

Cash  Assets    5.401.59S.31 

Surplus  to  Pol  icy- Holders 1,922,305.24 

Dec.   31,    1906 

BENJAMIN      J.      SMITH 

Manager  Pacific    Department 

518  CALIFORNIA   STREET 

San  Francisco 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and 
around  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be 
found  in  the  following  department: 

Already  plans  are  being  made  among 
those  who  are  in  the  country  or  near  by 
towns  to  return  within  the  next  few  weeks 
to  town.  Many  of  those  who  remained 
quietly  in  the  country  last  winter  are  weary 
of  suburban  life  and  are  making  plans  for 
the  purchase  or  lease  of  houses  here,  so 
the  winter  bids  fair  to  be  a  gay  one.  There 
is  but  little  mention  as  yet  of  debutantes 
for  the  coming  season,  but  a  goodly  aggre- 
gation of  the  younger  representatives  of  the 
well-known  families  of  the  city  will  mark 
the  winter  as  one  of  importance. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss 
Clarissa  Evans,  daughter  of  Colonel  Dudley 
Evans,  formerly  of  this  city  but  now  of 
Englewood,  New  Jersey,  to  Mr.  Roger 
Dunscombe,  of  New  York. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss 
Edith  Miller,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Miller,  to  Lieutenant  Matthew  H. 
Thomlinson,  Twenty-second  Infantry,  U.  S. 
A.  Their  wedding  will  take  place  late  in 
August. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Lillian  Seiz, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Harry  G.  Young,  to  Mr. 
Steuart  Cotton,  will  take  place  this  (Satur- 
day) afternoon  at  5  o'clock,  at  the  home  of 
the  bride's  mother,  2614  Buchanan  Street, 
the  Rev.  William  Rader  officiating.  Miss 
Pearl  Seiz,  the  bride's  sister,  will  be  the 
maid  of  honor,  and  Mr.  Aylett  Cotton,  Jr., 
the  groom's  brother,  will  be  the  best  man. 
Only  the  members  of  the  two  families  will 
be  present.  Mr.  Cotton  and  his  bride  will 
leave  tomorrow  for  the  East  on  their 
wedding  journey,  and  will  then  proceed  to 
Key  West,  Florida,  which  will  be  their 
home  for  the  present. 

The  marriage  is  announced  of  Mrs.  Elsie 
Gregory  Richardson,  daughter  of  Mrs.  H. 
K.  Gregory,  to  Mr.  Lloyd  Bowman. 

A  presentation  of  "Lady  Windermere's 
Fan"  will  be  given  next  month  in  Redwood 
City,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Frank 
Mathieu,  the  following  amateurs  taking 
part:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  McDonald  Spencer, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Worthington  Ames,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fred  McNear,  Mrs.  Willard  Drown, 
Mrs.  Percy  Moore.  Miss  Gertrude  Hyde- 
Smith,  Miss  Mary  Keenev,  Mr.  Courtney 
Ford,  Mr.  Allan  Dunn,  Mr.  Royden  Wil- 
liamson, and  Mr.  Arthur  Hooper. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  was  the  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  on  Friday  of  last  week  in  honor 
of  Bishop  de  Silva.  Those  present  were : 
.Mrs.  Francis  Carolan.  Mrs.  William  Bab- 
cock,  Mrs.  Garret  McEnerney,  Mrs.  Ru- 
dolph b-preckels,  Mrs.  Charles  McKinstry, 
Mrs.  Richard  Sprague,  and  Miss  Katrina 
Page-Br  nvn. 

Mr.  William  E.  Fisher  has  entertained  a 
house  party  at  his  ranch  near  Mountain 
View  during  the  past  week.  Among  his 
guests  were:  Mrs.  James  Potter  Lang- 
horne,  Mrs.  William  M.  Gwin,  Miss  Julia 
.  Langhorne,  Miss  Edna  Hamilton,  Miss 
Martha  Calhoun,  Miss  Margaret  Calhoun, 
and  Mr.   Stanford   Gwin. 

Mr.  J.  Downey  Harvey  was  the  host  at  a 
dinner  on  Monday  evening  of  last  week, 
followed  by  a  theatre  party.  His  guests 
were:  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Athearn 
Folger,  Miss  Genevieve  Harvey,  and  Mr. 
Oscar  Cooper. 


and  Miss  Claire  Nichols  have  closed  the 
Episcopal  residence  on  Webster  Street  and 
are  at  their  place  at  San  Mateo  for  the 
summer. 

Miss  Sybil  Howard  has  sailed  for  her 
home  in  Yokohama,  after  a  visit  to  friends 
and  relatives  here. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Page  and  Miss 
Leslie  Page,  who  are  traveling  in  Europe, 
will  return  next  month  to  America,  and 
after  a  brief  sojourn  in  the  East  will  come 
to  California,  reaching  here  about  Sep- 
tember 15. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Keenev  and  Miss 
Mary  Keenev  went  last  week  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara for  a  sojourn. 

Mrs.  C.  G.  Hooker  and  Miss  Jennie 
Hooker  are  traveling  in  Europe. 

Mrs.  Ryland  B.  Wallace  and  Bradley 
Wallace  went  recently  to  Tahoe  for  a  stay. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Rodman  (for- 
merly Miss  Harriette  Mason)  arrived  last 
week  from  Alaska  and  spent  several  days 
here  en  route  East,  where  they  will  be  the 
guests  of  relatives  for  some  time. 

Miss  Mills  and  Miss  Polhemus,  who  have 
been  touring  the  world  for  nearly  a  year 
past,  were,  when  last  heard  from,  in  Lon- 
don. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Carrigan  will  re- 
turn next  week  from  several  months'  travel 
in  the  Orient. 

Miss  Lucy  Gwin  Coleman  has  recently 
been  the  guest  of  Miss  Christine  Pomeroy 
in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Airs.  Thomas  Porter  Bishop 
qre  spending  the  summer  months  at  Shasta 
Springs. 

Miss  Nellie  Stow  of  Santa  Barbara  is 
the  guest  of  Mrs.  Vanderlynn  Stow  in  this 
city. 

Air.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler 
are  "entertaining  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  F. 
Monteagle  at  their  McCloud  River  home. 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Bothin  is  sojourning  at 
Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker  have  re- 
turned from  New  York  and  have  gone  to 
their  country  place  at  Belvedere. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  L.  Tubbs,  who  are 
spending  the  summer  abroad,  have  gone  re- 
cently from  Lucerne  to  Interlaken. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Tripler  Hutchinson 
(formerly  Miss  Gertrude  Allen)  have  been 
spending  their  honeymoon  at  the  Grand 
Canon. 

Mr.  Willis  Polk  has  returned  from  a  trip 
J  to  Chicago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young.  Miss 
Helen  de  Young,  Miss  Constance  de  Young, 
and  Miss  Kathleen  de  Young  have  gone 
abroad  to  spend  some  months. 

Mrs.  Willis  Davis  has  been  here  for  a 
week  from  her  home  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Dixon  has  sailed  from  New 
I  York  for  Europe,  where  she  will  spend  the 
summer.  Judge  Dixon  has  remained  in 
Southern  California. 

Mrs.  Malcolm  Henry  has  returned  from 
a  month's  sojourn  at  McCloud  River. 

Miss  Ethel  Shorb  has  gone  to  Los  An- 
geles for  a  visit  of  several  weeks'  duration. 

Miss  Edith  Simpson  has  returned  from 
an  Eastern  trip  of  six  months  duration. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Slack  and 
their  family  left  recently  for  a  trip  to 
Honolulu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  R.  Folger,  of  Oakland, 


went  on  Julv  1  to  Santa  Barbara  to  spend 

the  summer. 

*•+■ 

The  Ballad  of  the  Angel. 
"  Who  is  it  knocking  in  the  night, 

That    fain   would   enter    in  ?" 
"  The  ghost  of  Lost  Delight  am  I, 
The  sin  you  would  not  sin. 
Who   comes   to   look  in   your   two  eyes 
And  see   what  might  have  been." 

"  Oh,    long    ago    and    long    ago 

I    cast  you    forth,"   he  said, 
"  For  that  your  eyes  were  all  too  blue 

Your    laughing    mouth    too    red, 

And  my  torn  soul  was  tangled   in 
The  tresses  of  your  head." 

"  Now  mind  you  with  what  bitter  words 

You    cast   me    forth    from   you?" 
"  I  bade  you  back  to  that   fair  hell 

From  whence  your  breath  you  drew. 
And   with  great  blows   I   broke  my  heart 

Lest  it  might   follow,   too. 

"  Yea,  from  the  grasp  of  your  white  hands 

I    freed  my   hands  that   day, 
And   have   I    not   climbed  near  to    God 

As    these    His   henchmen   may?" 
"  Ah,   man,   ah,   man !      'twas  my  two  hands 

That   led  you    all   the  way." 

"  I  hid  my  eyes  from  your  two  eyes 

That   they   might   see    aright." 
"  Yet   think  you   'twas  a  star  that  led 

Your    feet   from   height   to   height? 
It  was  the  flame   of  my  two   eyes 

That    drew   you    through    the   night." 

With  trembling  hands  he  threw  the  door, 
Then    fell   upon   his  knee. 
"  Ah,  armed  vision  cloaked  in  light, 

Why  do  you   honor  me?" 
"  The  Angel  of  your  Strength  am  I 
Who  was  your  sin,"  quoth  she. 

"  For  that  you  slew  me  long  ago 
My  hands  have   raised  you   high; 
For  that  you  closed  my  eyes — my  eyes 

Are  lights  to  lead  you  by 
And  'tis  my  touch  shall  swing  the  gates 
Of   heaven    when    you    die!" 

— Theodosta  Garrison,  in  The  Smart  Set. 


News  has  been  received  from  Elba  rela- 
tive to  the  celebrated  brigand  Musolino, 
who  formerly  terrorized  Calabria  and 
who  is  now  undergoing  penal  servitude  in 
the  prison  on  the  island.  Since  his  incar- 
ceration Musolino  has  changed  consider- 
ably. In  his  leisure  hours  he  studies  Greek 
and  has  made  such  extraordinary  progress 
that  he  is  translating  the  Iliad.  He  has 
also  written  some  poetry  which  he  hopes 
to  sell. 


Assistant  Professor  George  A.  Reisner, 
now  on  leave  of  absence  from  Harvard 
L'niversity  during  archaeological  investiga- 
tions in  Palestine  and  Egypt,  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Egyptian  government 
archseologist-in-charge  of  the  government 
excavations  which  are  being  commenced  in 
the  Nile  Vallev  to  the  south  of  Aswan. 


MOST 
DELICIOUS 

OF  ALL 

CORDIALS 


LIQUEUR 

Peres  Chartreux 

—GREEN  AND  YELLOW— 

Known  as  Chartreuse 


At  first-class  Wine  Merchants.  Grocers,  Hotels.  Caffs 

Batjer  &  Co.,  45  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sole  Agents  for  United  States. 


ENNENS 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


[TPILILT 
^PWDER 


PRICKLY  HEAT, ; 
CHAFING,  and  ; 
SUNBURN,  "i-i.-SJ 

Removes  all  odor  of  perspiration;    De- 
lightful  after  Shaving.     Sold  everywhere,   or 
25e.    Get  Mermen's  (the  original).     Ssmpk  Free. 

RHARD  MENNES  COMPASY,S«»«t.NJ. 
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Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of 
movements  to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast 
and  of  the  whereabouts  of  absent  Cali- 
fornians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Martin,  who  returned 
early  this  month  from  several  months'  stay 
abroad,  are  expected  to  arrive  here  in  the 
near  future. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  have  re- 
turned from  a  visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
S.  Tevis  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Hobart  and  Miss 
Mary  Evre,  who  have  been  spending  some 
time  in  Paris,  have  returned  recently  to  that 
city  after  a  visit  to  Antwerp. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Morrow,  who 
have  been  in  Germany  and  Paris  for  several 
weeks,  arrived  recently  in  New  York,  en 
route  to  California. 

Mrs.  Phebe  A.  Hearst  is  at  present  at  her 
country  place  near  Pleasanton,  but  will  very 
soon  go  to  her  McCloud  River  house. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Dibblee  have 
returned  from  their  Eastern  trip. 

Mr.  and  Airs.  Mountford  Wilson  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin  will  spend  part  of 
the  summer  at  Cisco. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Clement,  Miss  Mattie  Liver- 
more,  and  Miss  Edith  Pillsbury  have  gone 
recently  from  Germany  to  Finland. 

Mr.  md  -Mrs.  J.  R.'K.  Nuttall  and  Mrs. 
S.  W.  Rosenstock  are  spending  this  month 
at  Del   Monte.- 

Mr  Gertrude  Atherton  has  returned 
ondon  to  New  York. 

Bishop  and  Mrs.  William  Ford  Nichols 
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Pears9 

Most  soaps  clog 
the  skin  pores  by 
the  fats  and  free 
alkali  in  their  com- 
position. 

Pears'  is  quickly 
rinsed  off,  leaves 
the  pores  open  and 
the  skin  soft  and 
cool. 

Established  in  1789. 


The 

Little  Palace 

Hotel 

Cor.  Post  and  Leavenworth  Sts. 

O  P  E  N 

The  same  excellence  in  cuisine  and  ser- 
vice that  obtained  in  the  Old  Palace  is 
duplicated  in  the  new  "Little  Palace" 

JOHN  C.  KIRKPATRICK 
Manager 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Most    Delightful    Climate    on    Earth. 
Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 

American  Plan,  Summer  Rates  S3.50  per  day. 
"Good    Music"  and  "Fine    Automobile  Road, 
Los  Angeles-Riverside  to  Coronado." 

Golf,    Tennis,    Polo    and    other    outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
Fishing,    Boating,    and    Bathing    are    the    very 

best.      Send  for  Booklet  to 

MORGAN      ROSS,       Manager, 
Coronado    Beach,    Cal. 

Or  see  H.    F.    NORCROSS,   Agent, 

334  So.   Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789.     Main  3917. 


Hotel  Rafael 

San   Rafael,    Cal. 

50   Minutes  from   San  Francisco 

Complete  Change  of  Climate 

Tiburon  or  Sausalito  Ferry 

All    Modern    Conveniences 
F.  N.   Orpin,  Proprietor 


Helping  the  Homeless 

The  Continental  Building  and 
Loan  Association 

Has    helped    build    up    several    interior    towns 
and  cities  of  California,  but   for  the  next  few 
years    its    funds    will    be    used    to    help    restore 
the  burned  homes  of  San   Francisco. 
Dr.  Waihinefn  Dtdet,  Prti.  Gavin  Mch'ab,  Auirmy 

Wm.  Ctrbin,  $«'f.  and  Gtn'l.  Mgr. 
Office:    Cor.    Market  and   Church    Sts. 


A  Shipment  of  the  Highest 
Grade  of  Tea 

Never  before  sold  in  this  country.  Comes 
from  a  private  plantation  in  China,  and  be- 
fore has  been  used  only  by  the  Chinese  Royal 
Family  and  the  wealthy  classes  of  Chinese. 
This  is  the  first  opportunity  for  people  of 
other  countries  to  have  for  use  a  finer  and 
better  tea  than  ever  before  has  been  allowed 
to  pass  out  of  China. 

YANG-TSE-RIVER    TEA    CO. 

Refer   to  Fat  Ming   Co. 


714  Webster  St. 


OAKLAND,   CAL. 


PERSONAL. 


Army  and   Navy. 
The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army 
and   navy   people    who    are    or    have   been 
stationed  at  Pacific  Coast  points: 

Rear-Admiral  G.  C.  Reiter,  U.  S.  N., 
was  retired  on  July  6  from  active  service, 
having  reached  the  age  of  sixty-two  years. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  John  C.  Muhlenberg, 
deputy  paymaster-general  U.  S.  A.,  having 
reported  at  headquarters,  Department  of 
California,  is  announced  as  chief  paymaster 
of  the  department,  to  date  from  July  1,  re- 
lieving Lieutenant-Colonel  Elijah  W.  Hal- 
ford,  deputy  paymaster-general,  U.  S.  A. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  M.  Perkins,  U.  S. 
M.  C,  has  been  granted  leave  from  June 
29  to  December  31,  upon  which  date  he  will 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list. 

Commander  A.  W.  Dodd,  U.  S.  N.,  who 
was  detached  from  command  of  the  Prince- 
ton, when  placed  out  of  commission,  has 
had  his  orders  to  the  Pacific  fleet  revoked, 
and  was  ordered  home. 

Commander  R.  M.  Hughes,  U.  S.  N.,  is 
detached  from  duty  as  inspector  of  ordnance 
in  charge  of  the  naval  magazine,  Fort 
Mifflin,  Pennsylvania,  and  ordered  to  the 
Pacific  fleet,  sailing  from  this  city  on  the 
steamer  Siberia  about  July  25. 

Commander  D.  W.  Cofrman,  U.  S.  N., 
has  been  ordered  to  the  Navy  Yard,  League 
Island,  Pennsylvania,  for  duty  as  inspector 
of  ordnance  in  charge  of  the  naval  maga- 
zine. Fort  Mifflin,  Pennsylvania. 

Lieutenant-Commander  C.  M.  McCor- 
mick,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached  from  the 
Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  and  ordered  to 
the  bureau  of  ordnance,  Navy  Department. 

Major  Benjamin  M.  Purssell,  Eighteenth 
Infantry.  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  one 
month  leave  of  absence,  to  date  from 
August  10. 

Major  Charles  F.  Kieffer,  surgeon,  U.  S. 
A.,  is  relieved  from  duty  at  Washington 
Barracks,  D.  C,  and  is  ordered  to  proceed 
to  the  General  Hospital,  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco,  for  treatment. 

Major  J.  M.  Kennedy,  assistant  surgeon, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  Captain  H.  H.  Rutherford, 
assistant  surgeon,  U.  S.  A.,  both  of  whom 
are  on  dutv  at  the  Army  General  Hospital, 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  have  been 
made,  respectively,  honorary  professor  of 
surgery  and  honorary  professor  of  medicine 
in  the  University  of  California. 

Captain  C.  J.  Badger,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
detached  from  the  bureau  of  navigation, 
Navy  Department,  and  ordered  to  duty  as 
superintendent  of  the  Naval  Academy. 

Captain  Augustine  Mclntyre,  Third 
Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered, 
upon  the  completion  of  the  course  at  the 
Artillery  School  on  July  20,  to  join  his  com- 
mand. 

Captain  Jairns  A.  Moore,  Coast  Artillery, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  leave  for  one 
month  and  fifteen  days  and  a  surgeon's  cer- 
tificate of  disability. 

Captain  Henry  G.  Learned,  Fourteenth 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  Presidio  of  Monterey, 
has  received  orders  to  proceed  to  Van- 
couver Barracks  and  report  to  his  regi- 
mental commander  for  duty. 

Captain  Benjamin  H.  Watkins,  Second 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  having  reported  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Department  of  Cali- 
fornia from  leave  of  absence,  has  been 
ordered  to  proceed  to  Fort  McDowell, 
Angel  Island,  reporting  there  for  assign- 
ment to  temporary  duty  at  the  department 
rifle  range,  Point  Bonita,  until  the  sailing 
of  the  transport  Bitford,  when  he  will  pro- 
ceed to  join  his  regiment. 

Captain  Carroll  D.  Buck,  assistant  sur- 
geon, U.  S.  A.,  reported  to  the  commanding 
officer,  Seventh  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  for  duty, 
to  accompany  that  regiment  en  route  to  Fort 
Riley,  Kansas.  Upon  the  completion  of  that 
duty  he  will  return  to  the  Army  General 
Hospital,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco  for 
temporary  duty  until  August  5,  when  he 
will  proceed  to  the  Philippines  on  the 
transport  sailing  on  the  date. 

Captain  John  A.  Murtagh,  assistant  sur- 
geon, U.  S.  A.,  Fort  Mason,  reported  to  the 
commanding  officer,  Seventh  Cavalry,  U.  S. 
A.,  and  accompanied  that  command  en 
route  to  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  returning  to 
his  proper  station  on  completion  of  thai 
duty,  and  reporting  to  the  commanding 
officer.  Fort  Mason,  for  temporary  duty 
until  August  5,  when  he  will  sail  for  the 
Philippines. 

Captain  Roderic  P.  O'Connor,  assistanl 
surgeon,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  one 
month's  leave  of  absence. 

Captain  William  H.  Clifford,  U.  S.  M.  C. 
has  been  ordered  to  proceed  from  this  city 
to  Washington,  D.  C,  to  report  in  person 
to  the  brigadier-general  commandant. 

Lieutenant  Victor  H.  Melcalf,  U.  S.  N., 
has  had  his  orders  to  the  Milwaukee  re- 
voked, and  has  been  ordered  to  the 
Charleston, 

Lieutenant  Morris  E.  Locke,  artillery 
corps.  U.  S.  A.,  was  one  of  the  five  dis- 
tinguished graduates  of  the  class  at  the 
Infantry  and  Cavalry  School  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas.  He  will  become  now 
a  member  of  the  new  staff  college  class. 

Lieutenant  Charles'  R.  Pettis,  U.  S.  A.,  is 


ordered  relieved  from  duty  at  the  post, 
Washington  Barracks,  D.  C,  and  the  En- 
gineer School,  to  take  effect  upon  August  1, 
and  upon  the  expiration  of  his  leave  of  ab- 
sence,, will  proceed  to  take  station  at  Fort 
Mason  and  report  to  the  commanding 
officer,  Companies  A  and  B,  First  Battalion 
Engineers,  for  duty  with  one  of  these  com- 
panies. 

Lieutenant  Dennis  P.  Quinlan,  Fifth  Cav- 
alry, U.  S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  treatment 
at  the  Army  General  Hospital,  Presidio  of 
San  Francisco,  and  is  ordered  to  report  to 
Captain  B.  Frank  Cheatham,  U.  S.  A., 
quartermaster  in  charge  of  construction 
work  at  San  Francisco  and  of  the  im- 
provements pertaining  to  the  establishment 
of  a  new  supply  depot  at  Fort  Mason,  for 
duty  as  his   assistant. 

Lieutenant  Murray  B.  Rush,  Fourteenth 
Cavalrv,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  leave 
of  absence  for  ten  days,  to  take  effect  upon 
his  relief  from  duty  at  the  School  of  Mus- 
ketry, Presidio  of  Monterey. 

Lieutenant  Richard  P.  Rifenberick,  Jr., 
Twenty-ninth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  aide-de- 
camp, is  ordered  to  proceed  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  report  to  the  commanding  officer, 
Army  General  Hospital,  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco,    for    observation    and    treatment. 

Lieutenant  Horace  F.  Sykes,  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  two 
months'  leave  of  absence,  to  take  effect  upon 
the  departure  of  his  regiment,  late  this 
month,  for  the  Philippines. 

Midshipman  J.  McMurray,  U.  S.  N.,  is 
detached  from  the  Independence,  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard,  and  ordered  to  the 
South  Dakota  when  placed  in  commission. 

Midshipman  S.  E.  Holliday,  U.  S.  N.,  is 
detached  from  the  Independence,  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard,  and  ordered  to  the 
California  when  placed  in  commission. 

Chief  Engineer  C.  H.  Foote,  U.  S.  R*  C. 
S.,  has  been  detached  from  the  Marine 
Hospital,  San  Francisco,  and  ordered  to  his 
home. 

The  following  officers  are  relieved  from 
duty  at  the  School  of  Musketry,  Presidio  of 
Monterey,  and  will  proceed  to  join  their 
proper  stations :  Lieutenant  Murray  B. 
Rush,  Fourteenth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A. ;  Lieu- 
tenant Burt  W.  Phillips,  Twentieth  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A. ;  Lieutenant  Edward  E. 
McCammon,  Twenty-second  Infantry,  U.  S. 
A.,  and  Lieutenant  George  F.  Brady,  Four- 
teenth Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

The  following  officers  will  be  retained  at 
the  School  of  Musketry,  Presidio  of  Mon- 
terey, until  the  completion  of  the  Pacific 
Rifle  Competition,  and  will  then  be  relieved 
and  returned  to  their  proper  stations: 
Lieutenant  Rufus  B.  Clark,  Third  Cavalry, 
U.  S.  A. ;  Lieutenant  Norman  H.  Davis, 
Fourteenth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.;  Lieutenant 
George  D.  Ewell,  Third  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
and  Lieutenant  Oscar  Westover,  Fourteenth 
Infantry,    U.    S.    A. 

The  following  officers  having  been  select- 
ed for  instruction  at  the  School  of  Mus- 
ketry, Presidio  of  Monterey,  have  report- 
ed there:  Lieutenant  Arthur  G.  Fisher, 
Fourteenth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.;  Lieutenant 
Bruce  L.  Burch,  Fourteenth  Cavalry,  U.  S. 
A. ;  Lieutenant  Louis  A.  Kunzig,  Third 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A. ;  Lieutenant  George  W. 
Ewell,  Third  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. ;  Lieutenant 
Clarence  K.  La  Motte,  Fourteenth  Infan- 
try, U.  S.  A.,  and  Lieutenant  John  M.  E. 
Prnyn,   Fourteenth   Infantry,   U.    S.   A. 

The  Twenty-ninth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Benjamin  C.  Lockwood, 
U.  S.  A.,  will  sail  for  the  Philippines  on  the 
transport  leaving  this  port  on  August  5. 

Troop  M,  Ninth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  will 
embark  on  the  army  transport  leaving  San 
Francisco  on  August  5  for  the  Philippines. 

The  Seventh  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  F.  K.  Ward,  U.  S.  A., 
arrived  from  the  Philippines  this  week  on 
the  transport  Logan  and  left  for  Fort  Riley, 
Kansas,  for  station. 

The  Pacific  Rifle  and  Pistol  Competition, 
to  be  held  at  the  Presidio  of  Monterey,  will 
begin  on  July  26  and  continue  until  August 
3  (inclusive).  Colonel  Joseph  Garrard, 
Fifteenth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  will  be  the 
officer  in  charge. 


Naval  officers  complain  that  their  salaries 
are  unduly  small,  and  they  relate  that  when 
the  Russian  ambassador  called  recently 
upon  a  naval  officer  of  high  rank  in 
Washington,  the  officer's  wife  was  thereby 
interrupted  in  her  cooking,  not  being  able 
to  afford  a  servant.  Of  course,  it  is  very 
terrible  that  an  officer's  wife  should  have 
to  cook,  but  a  hard-hearted  country  will 
preserve  its  equanimity.  Was  there  not  a 
great  Roman  dictator  whose  name  shines 
in  history  like  a  star,  not  so  much  because 
of  his  military  achievements  as  because  the 
deputation  sent  in  search  of  him  found 
him  hoeing  potatoes  in  his  field?  If  it  was 
not  the  great  Aulus  himself  it  was  some 
one  of  that  ilk. 

Church — Is  your  town  running  to  auto- 
mobiles? Flatbush — Well,  most  of  our 
people  are  running  away  from  'em,  if  that's 
what    you    mean. — Yonkcrs    Statesman. 


YOUR  HAND 

is  the  only  one  that  can  unlock  your  box  in 
our  Safe  Deposit  Vaults.  Your  valuables  in 
one  of  our  steel  boxes  cannot  be  lost  by 
theft  or  fire. 

For  this  protection  $4.00  per  year. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Bide     Junction  Postand  Market,  S.F. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 


a  credit  to 
San  Francisco 


PERFECT 
SERVICE 
EVERY 
COMFORT 


THEY  WHO 

GO  TO  SEE 

GO 

TO  STAY 


The  famous 

Grill  Room 

is  unsurpassed 

Take   your    friends    to  lunch  there 


There's  Only  One 

DEL  MONTE 


Golf,  Sea  Bathing,  Motoring.  Parlor  car  from 
San  Francisco  twice  daily.  Special  week  end 
rates.  Free  art  exhibition  and  sales  gallery  of 
California  painters.  Week-end  golf  tournament 
during    the    summer. 

Inquire  Peck-Tudah  Co.,  789  Market  St.,  In- 
formation Bureau,  Southern  Pacific,  Flood  Build- 
ing, or  H.  R.  Warner,  Manager,  Del  Monte, 
California. 


THE  NEW  HOTEL  VENDOME,  San  Jose 

Thoroughly  rebuilt  and  refurnished.  Unex- 
celled cuisine,  every  modern  convenience,  charm- 
ingly located  in  beautiful  park.  Swimming  pool, 
bowling  alleys,  tennis  courts  and  sample-rooms 
for  commercial  men  down-town.  A  delightful 
place    to    spend    the   summer.      Rates    reasonable. 

HOTEL    VENDOME     COMPANY. 


Oakland's  Beautiful  New  Hotel 

The 

Key  Route  Inn 

22d  Street  and  Broadway 

NOW   OPEN 

Beautifully  furnished  rooms  with  every  mod- 
ern improvement.  Cafe  a  la  Carte  at  moder- 
ate  prices.  N.    S.   Mullan,    Manager. 


The  Knickerbocker 

P,iciji(  Avenur  and  Fillmart  Sir/ft 

The  Highlands 

Ross,  Marin  County 

J.  A.  RODINSON 


SPENCERIAN 


IStbelPbns 


To  write  easily  and  smoothly,  you  want  a  pen 
that's  even  of  point. 

To  get  a  pen  that's  even  of  point,  buy  the 
Spcticerlan  Fen. 

Mode  of  the  best  steel,  by  expert  hand  workers. 
Everyone  ptTfoct.  No  seconds.  Tbere'aaSpen- 
cerlan  Pen  made  for  you. 

Sum  pie  card  of  12  pens,  different  patterns,  seat 
upon  receipt  of  C  ceuu  in  postage. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO..  349  Broadwa.  New  York. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


Byron 
Hot  Springs 

The  waters  cure  rheumatism— the  environment 
is  perfect — the  hotel  comfortable  and  supplied 
with  an  unexcelled  table.  See  Southern  Pacific 
Information  Bureau,  ground  floor,  James  Flood 
Building,  Peck-Judah  Co.,  789  Market  St.,  or 
address   hotel. 


Mild,  Rich 

and 

Satisfying 

Sanchez  y  Haya 

Clear  Havana 
Cigars 

Factory  No.  1  Tampa,  Fla. 

Tillmann  &  Bendel 

Pacific  Slope  Distributers 


To  Lease 

For  one  year,  the  beautiful  residence  of  the 
late  John  J.  Valentine,  known  as  "Cedar 
Croft,"  at  13th  Ave.  and  20th  St.,  Oakland. 
Modern  house  of  22  rooms.  Grounds  250X 
350  feet.  Barn.  Rental  $125  per  month.  Ad- 
dress UNION  TRUST  CO.  OF  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO,   TRUSTEE. 


Romeike's  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

'ill  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may 
appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any  subject 
on  which    you   want   to  be    "  up    to   date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads  650 
daily  papers  and  over  2,000  weeklies  and  maga- 
zines, in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance  published 
in  the  United  States,  for  5,000  subscribers  and, 
through  the  European  Bureaus,  all  the  leading 
papers  'n  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted  on 
slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and  are 
mailed    day   by   day. 

Wr    .■  for  circular  and  terms. 


He — So  they  got  married  and  went  off  in 
their  new  motor  car.  She — And  where  did 
they  ?pend  their  honeymoon?  He — In  the 
hospital. — London  Tit-Bits. 

Since   Mr.   Frohman   started  a  bus  serv- 
j  ice  to  convey  playgoers  between  the  suburbs 
and  his  theatres,  people  are  calling  him  Mr. 
To-and-Frohman. — London   Opinion. 

Mrs.  Wickwire — If  you  go  first,  you  will 

wait  for  me  on  the  other  shore,  won't  you, 

]  dear?    Mr.     Wickwire — I     suppose     so.    I 

I  never  went   anywhere  yet   without    having 

to  wait  for  you. — Illustrated  Bits. 

"Any  accident  in  your  motor  trip  through 

j  Italy     and     France,     Morgan  ?"     "Nothing 

1  worth    mentioning.     My    wife    was    thrown 

out    and    bruised    a    bit,    but    the    machine 

never  got  so  much  as  a  scratch." — Life. 

A  kind  old  gentleman,  seeing  a  small  boy 
who  was  carrying  a  lot  of  newspapers 
under  his  arm,  said :  "Don't  all  those 
papers  make  you  tired,  my  boy?"  "Xaw ; 
I  don't  read  !em,"  replied  the  lad. — Can- 
adian Courier. 

Young  Lady — You  are  a  wonderful 
master  of  the  piano,  I  hear.  Professor  von 
Spicier  (.hired  for  the  occasion) — I  blay 
aggompaniments  zometimes.  "Accompani- 
ments to  singing?"  "Aggompaniments  to 
gonversations." — Tatler. 

"Brown  caught  a  burglar  in  his  house, 
last  night,  and  did  him  up  in  great  shape. 
Put  it  all  over  him."  "Indeed!  Will  the 
fellow  die?"  "No,  but  he's  horribly 
bruised.  Brown  tried  to  stab  him  with  his 
wife's  penknife." — Puck. 

The  Court — Have  you  anything  to  say 
before  I  pronounce  sentence  upon  you? 
The  Prisoner — Yes.  your  honor.  I'd  like 
to  apologize  for  my  lawyer.  He  defended 
me  as  well  as  anybody  could  be  expected 
to  do  for  a  $2  fee. — Chicago  Tribune. 

Summer  Resort  Proprietor — Have  last 
year's  prices  been  increased  50  per  cent  as 
I  ordered?  Clerk — Yes,  sir.  Summer  Re- 
sort Proprietor — Well,  tow  the  sea  serpent 
out  and  anchor  it  in  front  of  the  hotel,  and 
let  the  season  begin. — Denver  Republican. 

"I  hear  there's  a  new  baby  at  your 
house,"  said  Citiman.  "Yes,"  replied  Sub- 
bubs,  "and  such  luck — it's  a  girl."  "But  I 
thought  you  wanted  a  boy."  "I  did  at  first; 
but  then  our  cook  announced  that  she 
didn't  like  boy  babies." — Philadelphia  Press. 

Church — See  that  man  going  along  with 
his  head  in  the  air.  sniffing  with  his  nose? 
Gotham — Yes ;  I  know  him.  Church — I 
suppose  he  believes  in  taking  in  the  good, 
pure  ozone?  Gotham — No;  he's  hunting 
for  an  automobile  garage.  I  believe. — 
Yonkers  Statesman. 

"I  cracked  a  layover's  house  the  other 
night,"  said  the  first  burglar,  disgustedly, 
"and  the  lawyer  was  there  with  a  gun  all 
read}r  for  me.  He  advised  me  ter  git  out." 
"You  got  off  easy,"  replied  the  other.  "Not 
much  I  didn't !  He  charged  me  $25  for  de 
advice." — Philadelphia    Press. 

"In  the  summer,"  remarked  the  obese 
passenger  with  the  big  diamond  stud,  "peo- 
ple should  eat  nothing  but  cold  food  and 
drink  the  coldest  water  obtainable."  "Ah!" 
exclaimed  the  railway  detective,  "you  are 
evidently  a  doctor?"  "Not  me,"  replied  the 
o.  p.     "I'm  an  ice  dealer." — Chicago  News. 

Parson  (on  a  bicycling  trip) — Where  is 
the  other  man  who  used  to  be  here  as 
keeper?  Park  Gatekeeper — He's  dead,  sir. 
Parson  (with  feeling) — Dead !  Poor  fel- 
low !  Joined  the  great  majority-,  eh? 
Park  Gatekeeper — Oh.  I  wouldn't  like  to 
say  that,  sir.  He  was  a  good  enough  man, 
as  far  as  I  know. — Punch. 

Her  husband  lay  full  length  beneath  the 
car.  while  she  sat  in  it.  A  crowd  gathered, 
and  she  felt  that  they  were  conspicuous. 
''What  is  it,  dear?"  she  asked  timorously. 
"The  dashed  carburetor's  gone  to  blazes." 
he  remarked,  as  he  arose  after  having 
finished  his  survey.  "Do  you  think  it  will 
show,  dear?" — Sporting   Times. 

"I  gave  you  a  dime  and  you  went  imme- 
diately into  a  saloon,"  remarked  the  be- 
nevolent old  gentleman.  "Don't  you  know 
it  is  very  wasteful  to  spend  your  monev 
for  liquor?"  "I've  often  thought  of  that, 
sir,"  replied  the  weary  wayfarer,  "but  I've 
never  yet  found  a  place  where  I  could  get 
it  for  nothing." — Philadelphia  Record. 
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Mayor  Taylor. 

Mayor  Taylor  has  entered  upon  his  duties  in  a 
spirit  which  tends  to  universal  hopefulness.  His 
rule  of  action  is  one  thing  at  a  time.  He  has  before 
him  the  task  of  reorganizing  the  municipal  govern- 
ment and  he  plainly  intends  to  do  it  with  radical 
thoroughness.  He  is  not,  however,  attempting  to 
do  it  all  at  once.  The  first  week  of  his  official  re- 
sponsibility has  been  devoted  to  the  business  of 
selecting  sixteen  citizens  for  appointment  as  suc- 
cessors to  the  sixteen  confessed  boodlers  in  the 
municipal  Board  of  Supervisors.  He  has  gone 
about  this  work  with  intelligence  and  system  and  in 
a  way  which  tends  to  assure  the  public  of  personal 
disinterestedness,  independence  of  influence,  and  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment.  In  the  search  for  super- 
visors he  has  sought  for  personal  capability,  repre- 
sentative character,  and  working  experience.  His 
sources  of  supply  are  three,  namely,  ( I )  the  old  Phe- 
lan  Board  of  Supervisors;  (2)  the  committee  in 
charge  of  last  year's  relief  work;  and  (3)  the  official 
lists  of  organized  labor.  Xot  yet  is  the  mayor  ready 
to  announce  his  selections  or  even  to  gossip  about 
them.      Nevertheless    it    is    commonly   understood 


that  on  the  new  board  there  will  be  H.  U.  Branden- 
stein,  A.  Comte,  Jr.,  Dr.  A.  A.  d'Ancona.  and  Henry 
Payot,  and  in  all  probability  James  P.  Booth,  F.  \Y. 
Dohrmann,  and  George  L.  Center  will  go  in,  too. 
Many  other  names  are  under  consideration,  but  as 
we  write,  on  Wednesday,  it  is  not  known  that  any 
others  have  been  chosen.  A  most  gratifving  fact 
in  connection  with  the  search  for  good  men  is  this, 
namely,  that  no  citizen  who  has  been  asked  bv  the 
mayor  to  serve  the  city  in  her  extremity  has  de- 
clined to  do  it.  If  a  good  board  is  not  named,  it  will 
be  not  because  there  is  unwillingness  to  serve  the 
public  but  because  the  mayor's  judgment  of  men 
has  failed  him.  The  prospect  is  for  such  a  Board 
of  Supervisors  as  San  Francisco  has  never  had  in 
the  whole  course  of  her  history. 

Some  doubt  has  been  expressed  with  respect  to 
the  authority  of  the  mayor  in  the  matter  of  dismiss- 
ing members  of  the  several  municipal  commissions. 
Legal  friends  of  the  Ruefites  and  Schmitzites  in 
office  have  found  occasion  to  declare  that  changes 
can  not  be  made  by  executive  authority.  The  mayor 
does  not  take  these  obstructive  declarations  seri- 
ously. "I  have  no  hesitancy,"  he  said  on  Monday, 
"in  declaring  off-hand  that  a  way  can  be  found  to 
displace  any  board  or  commission  that  may  be 
necessary  for  the  city's  regeneration.  There  may 
be  some  litigation  over  the  creation  of  a  new  Police 
Commission,  but  I  am  confident  of  the  ultimate  out- 
come. I  have  talked  with  many  men  since  I  have 
taken  office  who  share  this  confidence,  and  for  that 
reason  I  am  not  greatly  concerned  over  any  ob- 
structions that  may  oe  employed  against  the  re- 
moval of  Dinan  or  ^ny  one  else.  I  feel  certain  that 
a  way  will  preser I  itself  and  that  charter  provisions 
can  not  be  use  ;  as  a  subterfuge  to  impede  correct 
and  desirable  government." 

It  is  in  connection  with  the  situation  as  affected 
by  the  incumbency  of  Chief  Dinan  that  the  mayor 
has  spoken  with  most  positiveness.  While  declining 
to  discuss  the  situation  in  the  police  department  in 
its  purely  personal  aspects,  the  mayor  has  neverthe- 
less made  it  clear  that  he  knows  precisely  which 
way  he  is  going.  After  the  appointment  of  the 
new  supervisors,  he  declared  on  Monday,  the  next 
big  work  will  be  the  reorganization  of  the  Police 
Commission.  In  this  connection  the  mayor  takes  a 
positive  stand  because  the  maintenance  of  social 
order  is  directly  under  the  hands  of  the  police.  "I 
will,"  said  the  mayor,  in  speaking  of  the  strike 
troubles,  "take  a  firm  stand  if  rioting  continues  in 
the  Mission  or  any  other  part  of  the  city.  We 
must  have  order  in  San  Francisco,  and,  if  necessary, 
I  shall  go  over  the  head  of  Chief  Dinan  to  maintain 
it."  It  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  these  expres- 
sions, in  connection  with  the  energy  and  judgment 
with  which  the  mayor  has  gone  about  his  work, 
tend  to  the  establishment  of  public  confidence — to 
put  spirit  into  the  people.  We  have  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  subserviency  and  dishonor  in  the 
mayor's  chair  that  Mayor  Taylor's  frank  announce- 
ments come  as  a  refreshment  of  the  spirit.  It 
seems  almost  too  good  to  be  true — almost  impos- 
sible that  we  have  in  the  mayoralty  a  man  whose 
first  thought  is  of  his  responsibilities  and  duties, 
who  is  seeking  with  manifest  good  purpose  and 
with  open  disregard'  of  political,  class,  or  other 
selfish  considerations  to  find  what  is  best  and  then 
to  do  it. 

There  is  but  one  disquieting  thought  in  the  may- 
oralty situation  so  far  as  it  has  developed,  and  that 
is  the  possibility  that  Mr.  Schmitz  may  successfully 
reassert  his  claim  to  the  office  he  has  discredited 
and  shamed.  It  is  not  possible  to  suppress  the  re- 
flection that  there  is  a  possible  flaw  in  Mayor  Tay- 
lor's title  to  the  office,  that  Schmitz  may  by  some 
crook  or  turn  of  the  law  get  himself  out  of  jail 
and  in  a  position  in  which  he  may  again  grasp  the 
reins  of  official  authority.     Happily  nothing  within 


the  week  has  tended  to  emphasize  this  menace.  The 
universal  hope  is  that  the  status  of  the  convicted 
mayor  will  remain  what  it  is  and  that  his  preten- 
sions to  official  authority  may  continue  under  the 
blight  which  has  all  but  obscured  them. 

In  reviewing  the  sayings  and  doings  of  Mayor 
Taylor,  a  fact  which  gives  an  extraordinary  meas- 
ure of  satisfaction  to  the  public  is  his  manifest  in- 
dependence of  mind.  There  were  some  to  fear  that 
having  been  selected  for  the  mayoralty  by  the  graft 
prosecution,  he  might  hold  himself  bound  in  a  sense 
to  regard  its  plans  and  wishes  and  in  a  measure  to 
be  guided  by  its  counsels.  Thus  far  nothing  that 
the  mayor  has  said  or  done  has  given  the  slightest 
color  to  this  fear.  Apparently  he  regards  the  graft 
prosecution  as  entitled  only  to  the  same  measure 
of  consideration  due  to  any  other  relatively  im- 
portant factor  in  the  situation.  And  let  it  be  said 
in  fairness,  nothing  has  appeared  in  connection  with 
the  activities  of  Mr.  Spreckels  and  his  associates 
within  the  week  to  indicate  that  they  cherish  any 
claim  upon  the  new  administration  or  have  any 
wish  to  dominate  its  policies.  Apparently  the  im- 
possible has  happened — apparently  we  have  gotten 
a  mayor  absolutely  independent  of  all  ordinary  or 
extraordinary  influences  or  tendencies  to  bias. 
Thank  God  for  so  excellent  a  consummation ! 
Verily,  there  is  room  for  hope  when  out  of  a  situa- 
tion so  desperate,  so  good  a  result  has  come! 


Graft  Prosecution's  Change  of  Plan. 

The  selection  of  Dr.  Taylor  for  the  mayoralty  by 
the  graft  prosecution  indicates  a  radical  change  of 
plan  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Spreckels  and  his  associates. 
Apparently  they  have  discovered  the  futility  and 
impossibility  of  combining  the  graft  movement  with 
political  calculations  and  efforts.  In  fact,  two  weeks 
ago  or  more  the  political  end  of  the  movement  came 
to  a  complete  breakdown.  Any  man  of  Mr. 
Spreckels's  choice  for  the  mayoralty  was  unaccept- 
able to  Hearst  and  his  Examiner;  any  man  satis- 
factory to  Hearst  was,  from  Mr.  Spreckels's  stand- 
point, impossible.  It  was  here  that  the  break  came 
— a  break  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
critical  point  in  the  whole  movement.  For  be  it 
remembered,  Prosecuting  Attorney  Langdon  is,  or 
was,  a  Hearstling:  further,  that  he  had  it  in  his 
power,  by  dismissal  of  Mr.  Heney  from  his  assist- 
ant attorneyship,  to  throw  the  whole  movement 
into  the  air.  By  what  means  Langdon  was  taken 
away  from  Hearst  in  this  crisis  and  held  by  the 
Spreckels  wing  of  the  movement,  can  only  be  sur- 
mised. That  his  defection  from  Hearst  is  an  ex- 
tremely sore  point,  is  manifest  day  by  day  in  the 
attitude  of  the  Examiner,  whose,  resentment  against 
Spreckels  is  open,  and,  against  Langdon  himself, 
not  very  deftly  concealed.  A  story  was  circulated 
in  the  early  days  of  the  movement  that  Langdon 
had  been  made  secure  by  Spreckels  against  any 
mishap  to  his  political  fortunes  growing  out  of  the 
prosecuting  movement.  Recent  events  tend  to  re- 
vive this  gossip.  Probably  when  the  graft  job  is 
done  we  shall  see  Mr.  Langdon  snugly  established 
in  some  personal  or  professional  way  in  one  or 
another  of  the  enterprises  or  institutions  dominated 
bv  Mr.  Spreckels. 

Again,  in  its  efforts  to  conciliate  Hearst  and  the 
Examiner  and  at  the  same  time  to  take  care  of 
Langdon's  politics,  the  graft  prosecution  ran  into 
difficulties  so  serious  as  to  change  its  whole  relation- 
ship to  the  conservative  elements  of  the  community. 
It  has  been  loudly  acclaimed  that  the  change  of 
sentiment  toward  the  prosecuting  movement  on 
the  part  of  conservative  citizens  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  prosecution  turned  the  vengeance  of  the 
law  against  certain  persons  prominent  in  the  finan- 
cial and  social  world.  This  is  not  a  truthful  state- 
ment of  the  case.     The  associates  and  in' 
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certain  persons  accused  of  crimes  did  unquestion- 
ably resent  certain  activities  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution;  but  the  general  change  of  feeling,  so 
marked  during  the  past  six  weeks,  has  had  a  much 
wider  basis  and  a  much  deeper  motive.  It  was  due 
to  the  policy  of  the  prosecution  in  the  matter  of  the 
street-car  strike  and  in  relation  to  events  growing 
out  of  it.  There  was  indeed  general  criticism  of  the 
course  of  the  graft  prosecution  in  its  immunity 
policy  towards  the  supervisors  and  in  its  manifest 
desire  for  conspicuous  victims ;  but  the  point  at 
which  public  sentiment  took  a  sharp  turn  away 
from  the  prosecution  was  (1)  when  Mr.  Spreckels 
issued  his  famous  declaration  of  approval,  sym- 
pathy, and  justification  of  the  brick-bat  throwers; 

(2)  when  the  supervisors  under  the  shadow  of  the 
"big  stick"  were  permitted  to  try  to  club  the  Geary 
Street  railroad  into  line  with  the  strike  movement; 

(3)  when  the  supervisors  were  permitted  practically 
to  confiscate  the  Geary  Street  road;  (4)  finally,  and 
more  important  than  all,  when  the  sum  of  seven 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  was  appro- 
priated by  the  supervisors,  still  under  the  shadow 
of  the  big  stick,  for  the  creation  of  a  municipal 
street-car  line  in  Geary  Street.  Another  factor  in 
the  case  as  affecting  public  sentiment,  has  been  the 
over-passionate  utterances  of  Mr.  Heney,  made  at 
various  times  and  from  divers  platforms.  We  re- 
iterate these  facts  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  be- 
cause the  record  needs  to  be  kept  clear  and 
straight;  and  because  within  the  past  few  days  Mr. 
Spreckels  has  been  quoted  as  declaring  that  there 
never  was  any  big  stick,  that  the  supervisors  acted 
upon  their  own  initiative  and  by  their  own  authority 
in  the  several  matters  connected  with  the  Geary 
Street  road.  This  statement  is  not  a  candid  one; 
and  even  if  it  were  the  exact  truth,  it  does  Mr. 
Spreckels  little  credit.  If,  indeed,  there  has  been 
no  big  stick  at  any  time,  then  the  graft  prosecution 
has  not  dealt  fairly  with  the  public — even  less  fairly 
than  has  been  presumed.  If,  indeed,  the  graft  prose- 
cution after  refusing  to  cooperate  with  the  Com- 
mittee of  Seven,  which  would  have  given  us  a  re- 
organized city  government  two  months  ago — if, 
after  this  crisis,  the  graft  prosecution  permitted  the 
supervisors  to  go  their  own  gait,  to  pursue  what- 
ever improper  or  criminal  purposes  might  please 
them,  it  was  more  deeply  culpable  than  anybody 
has  suspected.  Those  who  arrogated  to  themselves 
the  authority  to  continue  the  boodling  supervisors 
in  power  can  not  so  lightly  escape  responsibility 
for  their  acts. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  the  graft  prosecution 
has  apparently  discovered  the  weakness  and  futility 
of  its  efforts  to  carry  forward  a  political  movement 
in  association  with  Hearst  on  the  one  hand  and  in 
promotion  of  Langdon's  politics  on  the  other.  If 
it  had  intended  to  remain  in  effective  political  con- 
nections— as  at  one  time  plainly  it  did  intend — 
then  it  would  not  have  selected  a  man  of  the  singu- 
larly independent  type  of  Dr.  Taylor  for  the  mayor- 
alty. If  a  further  political  career  had  been  in  its 
mind,  it  would  have  placed  in  the  mayor's  chair 
some  creature  of  the  subservient  and  serviceable 
sort,  subject  to  its  purposes,  obedient  to  its  slightest 
will.  We  give  the  prosecution  credit  in  the  selection 
of  Dr.  Taylor  of  giving  us  a  mayor  competent  by 
character  and  temperament  to  be  the  mayor,  not 
merely  in  name  but  in  fact.  We  give  it  the  credit 
of  having,  discovered,  even  though  late,  that  a 
movement  dependent  for  its  mandate  upon  moral 
approval  and  support  can  not  make  partnership 
with  the  game  of  political  aim,  calculation,  and 
intrigue.  It  is  of  course  better  to  do  the  right  thing 
late  than  not  to  do  it  at  all.  But  it  remains  to  be 
seen  if  a  movement  which  has  distinctly  lost  ap- 
proval and  respect  by  its  mistakes  can  again  be  put 
on  a  clear  track  and  reestablished  in  public  confi- 
dence. Only  time  and  events  can  give  assurance  at 
this  point.  It  must  be  said  that  there  remains  an 
awkward  record  to  be  overcome,  for  in  addition 
to  the  direct  mistakes  of  the  prosecution  there  re- 
mains the  bitterness  of  personal  differences  oc- 
casioned by  these  mistakes,  the  resentment  of  those 
who  feel  that  Mr.  Spreckels  took  an  inexcusablv 
wrong  course  in  connection  with  the  street-car 
strik 2,  and  the  intemperate  and  vindictive  utterances 
of  Mr.  Heney  at  divers  times  and  places  within  the 
pas)  two  months. 

'  he  problem  now  before  the  graft  prosecution, 
assuming  that  its  purpose  is  to  drop  all  side  issues 


and  to  limit  its  activities  to  the  business  of  seeking 
out  and  prosecuting  criminality,  is  to  get  back  to 
the  position  in  which  it  stood  before  the  public  prior 
to  the  street-car  strike.  If  it  can  do  this  successfully, 
if  it  can  disconnect  itself  from  its  political  and  other 
mistakes,  if  it  can  overcome  the  resentments  grow- 
ing out  of  these  mistakes,  it  has  before  it  a  clear 
and  worthy  mandate.  It  has  shown  by  its  successes 
in  the  matter  of  the  supervisors,  in  the  matter  of 
Ruef,  in  the  matter  of  Schmitz,  and  in  various 
other  cases,  that  it  has  the  capability  of  effective 
work  along  the  lines  of  criminal  detection  and 
prosecution.  Apart  from  its  blunders  it  has  achieved 
a  series  of  brilliant  successes  and  has  unquestionably 
done  a  large  public  service  in  substituting  a  clean 
municipal  government  for  one  so  foul  that  there 
are  no  words  by  which  it  may  be  characterized. 
Can  the  graft  prosecution  so  completely  get  away 
from  its  mistakes  and  their  consequences  as  to  re- 
sume without  prejudice  the  line  of  its  legitimate 
work,  and  go  ahead  with  this  work  under  such 
policies  as  again  to  command  the  respect  and  sup- 
port of  the  whole  public?  The  Argonaut  will  not 
attempt  to  answer  this  question.  It  will  only  say 
that  if  Mr.  Spreckels  and  his  associates  will  devote 
their  energies  to  the  legitimate  work  of  seeking 
criminality  wherever  it  is  to  be  found  and  of  punish- 
ing criminals  whoever  they  may  be,  high  or  low, 
they  shall  have  the  fullest  measure  of  its  good-will 
and  support. 


Mr.  Langdon's  Politics. 

Regarded  politically  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what 
the  immediate  future  holds  for  Prosecuting  Attor- 
ney Langdon.  His  official  term  expires  with  the. 
31st. of  December;  his  successor  will  be  nominated 
in  mid-September  and  elected  in  November.  Mr. 
Langdon  originally  was  a  Democrat;  then  without 
disavowing  his  democracy  he  affiliated  himself  with 
the  Labor  Union  party.  Shortly  thereafter — after 
having  been  put  into  office  by  the  Democrats  and 
Labor  Unionites — he  had  another  change  of  heart, 
accepting  a  ridiculous  nomination  for  the  governor- 
ship at  the  hands  of  Hearst's  Independence  League. 
After  a  spectacular  campaign  he  got  only  a  few 
thousand  votes,  but  enough  to  throw  the  election 
from  Bell,  the  Democratic  noninee,  to  Gillett,  the 
Republican  nominee.  This  last  statement  is  not  con- 
ceded by  Republican  party  authoi.'ty,  nevertheless 
it  is  held  to  be  true  by  Democrats  throughout  the 
State.  In  the  natural  sequence  of  events  Mr.  Lang- 
don should  be  renominated  this  fall  for  the  prose- 
cuting attorneyship  by  the  Independence  League. 
One  who  has  abandoned  his  former  political  con- 
nections to  be  the  candidate  of  the  League  for  the 
governorship,  is  surely  a  Leaguer  if  he  be  anything ; 
but  the  Independence  League  belongs  body  and 
breeches  to  William  Randolph  Hearst,  and  Mr. 
Hearst  has  announced  that  it  will  not  take  part  in, 
this  fall's  campaign ;  and  even  if  the  League  should 
enter  the  field,  it  would  not  make  Mr.  Langdon  its 
candidate  because  Mr.  Hearst  no  longer  likes  or 
supports  Mr.  Langdon. 

The  prosecuting  attorney,  therefore,  is  in  the 
position  of  a  man  whose  party  has  dropped  out  from 
under  him.  He  can  not  turn  for  friendship  to  the 
Democratic  party  because,  in  addition  to  abandon- 
ing that  part)',  he  is  believed  to  have  been  the  means 
of  defeating  its  gubernatorial  candidate  last  year. 
He  can  not  get  the  support  of  the  Lmion  Labor 
party  because  Mr.  Hearst  and  his  Examiner  are 
getting  themselves  in  position  to  dominate  that  or- 
ganization in  the  coming  campaign.  It  is  not  likely 
that  one  of  Mr.  Langdon's  curious  political  record 
can  get  the  Republican  nomination,  especially  in 
view  of  the  influences  likely  to  be  effective  in 
Republican  councils  this  fall.  Of  course  Mr.  Lang- 
don can  run  as  an  independent,  just  as  Judge  Law- 
lor  and  some  others  did  last  year,  but  under  all  the 
circumstances  it  is  doubtful  if  an  independent  cam- 
paign would  bring  him  anything  better  than  dis- 
appointment and.  humiliation.  Many  votes  would 
come  to  him  probably  on  account  of  his  part  in  the 
graft  prosecution ;  but  when  it  is  considered  how 
desperately  he  would  be  opposed,  first,  by  all  who 
have  any  motive  for  discrediting  the  graft  prose- 
cution ;  second,  by  Hearst  whom  he  has  abandoned : 
third,  by  the  labor  unionites  whom  he  has  thrown 
over ;  fourth,  by  the  Democrats  whom  he  insulted 
and  injured,  there  is  small  ground  for  believing 
that  he  would  be  elected. 


At  the  famous  Fairmont  dinner  two  months  ago 
or  more  Mr.  Heney  announced  that  the  graft  prose- 
cution would  ask  for  the  reelection  of  Mr.  Langdon. 
At  that  time  Mr.  Spreckels  and  his  associates  were 
in  the  way  of  controlling  the  municipal  government, 
and  there  was  a  prospect  that  they  would  retain 
large  political  powers.  But  conditions  have 
changed.  The  graft  prosecution  has  apparently 
abandoned  its  political  motives  and  has  taken  a 
course  in  the  matter  of  reorganizing  the  city  gov- 
ernment fatal  to  direct  political  authority.  How, 
under  the  circumstances,  it  can  do  anything  for  Mr. 
Langdon  we  are  unable  to  see.  If  it  is  to  retain  its 
official  relations  and  thereby  its  authority  to  carry 
forward  the  graft  prosecuting  movement  after  Jan- 
uary first,  it  must  not  ally  itself  with  any  particular 
candidate.  Its  fairest  line  of  policy  is  to  proceed  with 
its  work  free  from  political  entanglements,  trusting 
for  justification  and  continuance  in  authority  to  the 
sentiment  of  the  community.  Mr.  Spreckels  ap- 
parently is  shaping  his  course  in  line  with  this  idea. 
But  where  does  Mr.  Langdon  get  off? 


The  Political  Outlook. 

The  one  clearly  defined  fact  in  the  local  political 
situation  is  the  determination  of  organized  labor, 
working  through  the  Labor  Union  Party,  to  re- 
establish its  authority  in  our  municipal  affairs.  This 
is  the  party  that  gave  us  Ruef  and  Schmitz,  the 
boodling  supervisors,  and  a  rotten  government  from 
top  to  bottom.  It  is  the  party  whose  inefficiency, 
dishonest}',  and  irresponsibility,  brought  about  the 
conditions  out  of  which  have  grown  the  political 
crimes  and  shames  of  recent  years.  This  is  the 
party  which  has  given  to  San  Francisco  so  deep  a 
measure  of  distrust  as  to  destroy  confidence  and 
credit  in  the  East  and  elsewhere.  The  leaders  of 
this  party  are  the  directors  and  whippers-in  of  that 
debauched  system  of  labor  unionism  which  is  throt- 
tling our  industries  and  corrupting  our  social  life. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  such  a  party  would  be 
shamed  and  abashed  by  a  record  so  black  as  to  be 
without  parallel  in  the  municipal  annals  of  the 
country.  It  might  be  supposed  that  such  a  party 
would  be  left  without  popular  support,  that  decent 
men  would  abandon  it  as  a  thing  unclean.  But  not 
so.  The  pretensions  of  the  Labor  LJnion  Party  are 
as  high  as  ever ;  it  still  has  the  hardihood  to  hold 
up  its  head,  and  it  probably  will  command  support 
from  that  large  body  of  organized  workingmen, 
mostly  foreigners,  who  in  slavish  subservience 
to  labor  leadership  have  lost  all  sense  of  moral  ob- 
ligation in  politics  or  anything  else.  This  party  is 
to  find  in  the  fight  it  is  about  to  make,  support  from 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  a  newspaper  which 
makes  a  trade  of  exploiting  whatever  is  low  and 
unworthy  in  the  life  of  San  Francisco. 

What  the  old  party  organizations  are  going  to 
do,  nobody  really  knows  as  yet.  Each  of  our 
five  daily  papers  pretends  to  know  all  about  it,  but 
since  no  two  of  them  agree  and  since  manifestly  the 
parties  can  not  run  five  different  courses,  the  jour- 
nalistic light  so  freely  shed  upon  the  situation  does 
not  much  relieve  it.  The  Argonaut  is  not  on  the 
inside,  and  what's  more  it  doesn't  wish  to  be.  it 
is  interested  in  politics  only  to  the  extent  that  poli- 
tics is  related  to  the  civic  conditions  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. But  the  Argonaut  does  know  what  the  old 
parties  ought  to  do.  They  ought  to  abandon  for  the 
moment  all  ordinary  motives  of  partisan  action  and 
come  together  in  an  effort  to  confirm  that  measure 
of  good  results  which  has  come  to  us  through  re- 
organization of  the  municipal  government.  The 
old  parties  ought  freely  to  give  over  an}-  purposes 
calculated  to  divide  the  respectable  and  worthy 
elements  of  the  community  in  the  coming  contest. 
The  hope  of  the  Argonaut  is  that  Mayor  Taylor 
and  the  reorganized  system  which  he  is  about  to  in- 
stall, will  so  justify  and  commend  themselves  that 
they  may  serve  as  a  rallying  point  in  the  coming 
election.  It  would  be  a  most  excellent  consumma- 
tion if  there  should  come  a  situation  in  which  decent 
citizens  without  respect  to  party  should  be  able 
cordially  and  in  good  heart  to  come  together  in  a 
spontaneous  movement  for  continuing  the  reorgan- 
ized city  government  under  the  mandate  of  the 
popular  will.  It  is  of  course  too  early  to  put  for- 
ward this  suggestion  in  definite  form,  since  Mayor 
Taylor's  government  has  indeed  yet  to  be  organized 
and  when  organized  it  will  have  to  approve  itself. 
The  hope  is  that  it  may  so  fill  the  requirements  of 
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the  times  and  conditions  that  decent  men  will  rise 
up  with  overwhelming  force  of  moral  impulse  to 
uphold  its  hand  and  extend  its  mandate. 

In  any  event  the  election  this  fall  is  to  be  a  critical 
trial  of  strength.  Citizens  of  a  conservative  kinS 
in  large  numbers  have  found  temporary  refuge  on 
the  east  side  of  the  bay  and  elsewhere  out  of  town 
and  have  in  a  technical  sense  lost  their  right  of 
participation  in  political  affairs.  The  conservative 
vote  will  inevitably  be  weakened  to  the  extent  of 
many  thousands  temporarily  domiciled  across  the 
bay.  On  the  other  hand,  local  conditions  have 
tended  to  swell  the  numbers  of  labor  unionism.  In 
addition  to  the  ordinary  forces  of  industry  here,  we 
.have  many  thousands  of  men,  largely  of  a  drifting 
and  floating  type,  attracted  by  the  exceptional  wages 
paid  in  the  constructive  mechanical  trades.  Nearly 
all  these  men  are  unionists  and  most  of  them  it 
may  easily  be  believed  will  find  themselves  attached 
to  the  Labor  Union  Party  machine  and  will  vote  its 
ticket  on  election  day.  Again,  labor  unionism  as  a 
programme  favorable  to  license  and  debauchery 
will  sure!)'  attract  a  large  if  not  a  solid  support  from 
the  vicious  and  quasi-criminal  classes.  Taking  all 
together,  there  is  bound  to  be  a  large  support  for  the 
ticket  to  be  put  in  the  field  by  labor  unionism, 
fiananced  by  that  element  which  traffics  in  vice,  sup- 
ported, consolidated,  and  whipped-in  by  the  decep- 
tions, the  cajoleries,  and  the  lash  of  the  Examiner. 

In  normal  times  we  have  had  bad  government ; 
but  whenever  we  have  had  it.  it  has  been  due  to 
division  in  political  purpose  and  action  of  the  re- 
spectable and  conservative  elements  of  the  com- 
munity. There  never  has  been  an  election  in  which 
the  combined  respectable  vote  was  not  larger  than 
any  other.  That  this  will  be  found  to  be  so  at  the 
present  time,  when  so  many  conservative  voters 
have  for  the  moment  lost  .their  political  rights,  is 
doubtful.  Even  if  the  better  elements  shall  be  able 
to  get  together  it  will  be  a  close  fight.  If  the 
situation  shall  so  develop  that  the  better  elements 
are  to  vote  different  tickets,  then  there  will  be  no 
hope  for  an  outcome  in  line  with  the  wishes  of 
respectability  and  the  policies  of  decency. 


f 


A  Suggestion  from  Indian  Territory. 

One  of  the  humors  of  a  lecture  given  in  San 
Francisco  some  three  or  four  years  ago  by  Booker 
Washington  was  the  reading  of  a  letter  from  a 
United  States  Senator  asking  where  he  might  find 
a  school  that  would  give  to  his  son  the  same  kind 
of  training  provided  for  negro  youth  at  Tuskegee 
"Whatever  success  in  life  I  have  had,"  said  the 
Senator,  "is  due  to  the  fact  that  I  was  taught  to 
work  with  my  hands  as  well  as  with  my  head. 
There  may  be  some  other  way  to  drill  character  into 
a  boy,  but  I  have  never  seen  it  done,  and  I  have  my 
doubts  about  it.  I  know  that  you  can  make  a  man 
of  a  boy  by  giving  him  the  discipline  of  work — 
and  I  am  not  sure  about  there  being  any  other 
way."  Not  every  father  of  a  beloved  son  is  so 
frank,  but  pretty  much  every  thoughtful  father 
has  had  in  mind  something  very  like  what  we  have 
quoted.  Everywhere  there  is  growing  distrust  of 
a  system  of  education  which  takes  small  account  of 
the  practical  uses  of  life  and  which  fails  to  employ 
as  an  agent  in  character  building  the  one  thing 
which  universal  experience  has  found  to  be 
effective. 

Those  who  believe  with  the  Argonaut  that  edu- 
cation should  in  its  essential  character  be  along 
the  lines  of  preparation  for  life,  will  be  mightily 
interested  with  the  report  of  a  school  commence- 
ment which  we  find  in  the  Kansas  City  Star  of  May 
20th.  In  the  extreme  northeastern  part  of  Indian 
Territory  is  what  is  known  as  the  Ouapaw  Indian 
Agency :  and  at  this  agency  there  is  a  government 
school  for  Indian  children  attended  by  approxi- 
mately 130  young  Wyandottes.  Senecas.  Shawnees. 
Ottawas,  Modocs.  Quapaws,  Peorias,  and  Miamis. 
The  school  was  established  many  years  ago  by  the 
Society  of  Friends,  who  believed  that  the  hand  as 
well  as  the  mind  should  be  trained,  and,  although  it 
has  now  passed  under  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment agents,  it  follows  the  general  line  laid  down 
by  its  Quaker  founders. 

The  commencement  exercises  this  year  were  held 
in  a  grove  near  the  school.  The  ceremonies  of 
graduation  were  likewise  unusual.  Hattie  Wright 
and  Yvette  Spencer  gave  a  demonstration  of  the 
art  of  table  setting.     This  was  followed  by  Ruth 


Stevens  and  Rella  Baldwin,  who  showed  how  to 
make  waffles.  The  stove  and  waffle  irons  were  on 
the  platform,  and  the  waffles  were  eaten  after  they 
were  made.  When  they  had  finished  Eva  Jamison 
and  Esther  Crotzer  washed  the  dishes,  giving  verbal 
instruction  in  the  manner  it  should  be  done.  Mabel 
Spencer  and  Effie  Walker  gave  an  exhibition  of 
that  most  abused  of  all  arts,  bread-making,  and  they 
had  excellent  success,  even  though  they  were  under 
the  eyes  of  200  critics,  many  of  them  housewives 
who  had  been  making  bread  for  many  years.  This 
was  followed  by  a  demonstration  of  the  way  to 
do  a  family  washing  by  Daisy  Hinman  and  Ida 
Spicer.  "From  the  mattress  up"  was  an  exhibition 
of  how  to  make  a  bed  correctly.  The  bed,  the  pil- 
lows, pillow  slips,  and  the  bed  clothes  were  at  hand 
and  put  into  place  with  swift,  sure  touches  by 
Myrtle  Walker  and  Ida  Schrimpser,  Indian  girls 
trained  as  housekeepers  as  well  as  in  literature. 

When  it  came  to  the  boys  the  most  interesting 
exhibition  was  a  hitching  contest.  There  were 
three  pairs  of  contestants.  Each  pair  of  boys  had 
a  wagon  and  a  team.  Upon  a  signal  the  boys  un- 
hitched the  horses  from  their  wagons,  took  the  har- 
ness off,  tied  both  horses  with  halters  to  the  wagon 
wheels,  then  harnessed  up  and  hitched  the  horses 
to  the  wagon  again  and  started  off.  The  contest 
was  exciting  and  close.  The  pair  of  boys  winning 
made  the  remarkable  time  of  two  minutes  for  the 
entire  performance,  and  the  next  pair  was  only 
a  half  minute  behind.  The  boys  had  been  trained 
to  the  work  and  their  speed  and  deftness  were  a 
revelation  to  their  fathers,  who  had  been  taking 
thirty  minutes   for  the  same  work  all  their  lives. 

Here  we  have  an  instance  of  a  school  conducted 
with  reference  to  the  needs  of  those  who  attend  it. 
The  need  of  the  young  Indians  of  the  Ouapaw 
Reservation  is  not  so  much  book-learning — al- 
though book-learning  has  its  place  in  their  curricu- 
lum— as  training  in  industry  with  development  of 
industrial  tastes  and  ambitions.  The  system,  there- 
fore, is  wisely  adjusted  to  the  conditions :  it  gives 
not  merely  attention  and  place  to  industrial  proc- 
esses, but  it  gives  recognition  and  dignity  to  that 
special  feature  of  the  educational  course. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  merit  of  the 
idea ;  it.  is  an  idea  worthy  of  the  widest  acceptance 
and  imitation.  Schools  everywhere  ought  to  be 
organized  upon  the  theory  of  preparing  young  peo- 
ple for  the  business  of  life.  Here  in  California  we 
should  study  our  needs  as  a  community  and  in  so 
far  as  possible  reflect  them  in  our  educational 
courses.  We  ought  to  teach  our  boys  how  to  do 
the  work  that  is  to  fall  to  their  hands.  We  ought 
to  teach  our  girls  how  to  do  the  work  that  is  to 
come  to  them.  A  system  which  addresses  itself 
only  to  academic  studies  will  not  give  us  either 
working  efficiency  or  an  effective  development  of 
character.  If  we  are  to  bring  up  in  California  a 
competent  race  of  men  and  women,  we  must  put 
the  tools  of  life  into  the  hands  of  our  children. 


The  Republican  Party  and  the  Tariff. 

Senator  Hopkins,  of  Illinois,  after  a  luncheon 
with  the  President  at  Oyster  Bay,  has  informed  the 
country  that  there  will  be  no  attempt  to  do  anything 
with  the  tariff  until  after  the  next  presidential  elec- 
tion. This  statement  is  interestingly  familiar.  As 
we  recall  it,  something  precisely  to  the  same  effect 
was  announced  four  years  ago.  Then,  as  now,  the 
tariff  issue  was  to  be  taken  up  after  the  election  was 
out  of  the  way.  This  was  the  promise  of  the  Repub- 
lican leaders,  including  President  Roosevelt,  and  it 
was  the  promise  of  the  party  itself  in  convention 
assembled.  Flow  faithfully  this  promise  has  been 
kept,  the  country  knows.  It  knows  that  the  Presi- 
dent, after  having  screwed  his  courage  up  to  the 
point  of  preparing  a  message  urging  tariff  revision, 
lost  courage  to  such  degree  that  he  withdrew  it 
before  it  was  read  in  Congress,  promising  to  deal 
with  the  question  a  little  later  on.  Tt  knows  that 
later  on  he  was  induced  to  pass  over  the  whole 
matter,  and  that  up  to  this  time  and  in  spite  of  all 
promises,  nothing  at  all  has  been  done. 

We  can  think  of  nothing  in  the  whole  period  of 
its  responsible  control  of  the  government  less  credit- 
able to  the  Republican  party  than  its  course  of 
nalterincr  with  the  tariff  issue  during  the  past  few 
vears.  Its  best  men.  including  the  President,  know 
that  the  tariff  schedules  as  they  stand  involve  a 
gross    injustice.      They    know    that    the    Dingley 


law  was  made  up  largely  in  obedience  to  the  de- 
mands of  special  industries  and  interests,  and  that 
it  permits  these  interests  to  fatten  at  the  cost  of  the 
country.  They  know  that  certain  great  trusts,  most 
notably  the  steel  trust,  are  entrenched  behind  tariff 
schedules  which  enable  them  to  take  dishonestly 
from  every  pocket  in  the  country.  They  know  that 
this  condition  of  things  is  permitted  because  the 
Republican  party  has  not  had  the  power  to  make  its 
own  forces  in  Congress  keep  its  pledge  to  the  people. 
They  know  that  men  of  the  Aldrich  type  who 
represent  protected  interests  in  Congress  have  been 
able  not  merely  to  control  the  action  of  that  body, 
but  to  tie  the  tongue  and  stay  the  hand  of  the 
President. 

There  ought  to  be  intelligence  enough  in  the 
leadership  of  the  Republican  party  to  comprehend 
this  fact,  namely,  that  the  mind  of  the  country  is 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  partiality  and  iniquity 
of  the  Dingley  tariff  law  at  many  points.  The 
country  is  not  ready  to  abandon  the  general  policy 
of  protection,  but  it  is  profoundly  resentful  of 
abuses  which  have  grown  up  under  the  rule 
and  in  the  name  of  protection.  The  course  of  the 
party,  while  as  yet  not  fatal  to  it,  tends  to  destruc- 
tion of  its  moral  hold  upon  the  people.  A  political 
party  can  no  more  afford  to  quibble,  to  avoid  issues, 
to  go  back  on  its  promises  than  a  man  can  afford  to 
do  these  things.  The  Republican  party  can  not 
afford  to  break  faith  on  this  tariff  question.  Its 
word  has  been  given,  and  it  ought  to  keep  its  word. 
The  President  ought  not  to  consent  to  a  policy  of 
delay  and  paltering;  his  word  has  been  given  and 
he  ought  to  keep  it.  There  may  be  tactical  reasons 
for  delay,  but  there  are  moral  reasons  why  there 
should  be  no  delay. 

The  Argonaut,  as  everybody  knows  who  knows 
anything  about  it,  is  a  very  earnest  Republican.  It 
is  so  good  a  Republican  as  to  be  grieved  and 
shocked  at  the  plight  in  which  the  party  stands  on 
the  tariff  issue.  It  is  ashamed  of  the  indecision, 
the  weakness,  the  delay  which  has  given  us  the  mere 
echo  of  a  promise  where  we  ought  to  have  perform- 
ance. And  now  we  say  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Republican  party  that  unless  they  shall  find  a  way 
to  subordinate  the  influence  of  the  protected  trusts 
in  the  party  councils,  unless  they  shall  find  a  way  to 
keep  faith  with  the  people,  the  party  will  sooner 
or  later  go  down  to  defeat.  No  political  party 
which  lacks  the  power  to  keep  its  word,  which  is  not 
strong  enough  within  itself  to  put  down  those  who 
would  use  it  to  selfish  ends,  can  permanently  retain 
the  respect  of  the  country  or  command  the  alle- 
giance of  a  majority  of  the  people.  This,  perhaps, 
may  be  called  very  plain  talk — and  it  is  none  the 
less  deserving  of  respect  because  it  is  plain. 


The  Peace  Congress. 

The  Industrial  Peace  Congress,  in  session  at  San 
Francisco,  as  we  write  on  Wednesdav,  is  in  its 
essential  character  a  sort  of  goody-goody  oc- 
casion which  serves  an  excellent  purpose  in  afford- 
ing a  platform  for  the  expression  of  high  and 
worthy  ideals.  This  indeed  is  its  only  function. 
Not  one  time  in  ten  thousand  can  such  an  associa- 
tion do  anything  to  help  an  immediate  situation.  It 
can  however  do  much  toward  getting  before  the 
people  full  and  authoritative  arguments  in  relation 
to  vital  issues.  Just  now  San  Francisco — and  the 
whole  country  for  that  matter — needs  education 
with  respect  to  the  labor  issue.  There  is  need  for 
full  and  frank  statement  of  every  side  of  this  great 
question.  The  newspapers  do  not  give  it  and  can 
not  give  it.  because  they  are  afraid  of  the  issue ; 
political  speakers  in  legislature  or  out  of  it  are 
likewise  cowardly.  There  is  here  and  there  a  jour- 
nal with  intelligence  and  courage  to  speak  frankly, 
but  such  are  few  and  far  between,  and  the  tendency 
is  to  run  into  partisanship.  The  hope  has 
been  expressed  that  the  congress  now  in 
session  will  find  a  way  to  adjust  our  indus- 
trial troubles.  The  Argonaut  has  no  hope  of  any 
such  result.  The  contest  here  is  for  principle — the 
principle  of  industrial  freedom.  Any  settlement  of 
this  question  upon  the  basis  of  compromise  would, 
in  the  very  nature  of  things,  be  a  mere  postpone- 
ment of  the  issue,  and,  as  such,  an  injury  rather 
than  a  benefit.  What  we  want  in  San  Francisco  is 
either  the  enforcement  of  freedom  in  the  industries 
or  assurance  that  there  is  to  be  no  freedom.  The 
worst  possible  thing  that  could  happen  to  11 
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be  a  half-hearted,  milk-and-water  compromise,  un-  piety,  for  theological  accomplishment,  or  for  any  j 
der  which  the  citv  would  limp  along  for  a  while  other  narrow  reason.  The  change  marks  a  tremen- 
to  a  new  period  of  social  warfare.  Our  good  friends  dous  modification"  in  public  sentiment  towards  edu- 
of  the  Peace  Congress  we  hope  will  not  undertake '  cation,  its  motives,  its  aims,  its  methods.  The  new 
to  meddle  with  a  situation  which  admits  of  no  I  spirit  in  education  differs  radically  from  the  old. 
compromise  that  would  not,  even  though  it  might ,  Colleges  nowadays  are  not  maintained  to  prepare 
yield  a  temporary  truce,  prolong  and  confirm  the  j  men  for  the  Christian  ministry,  but  to  prepare  men 
evils  under  which  we  suffer  as  a  community.  The  |  for  life ;  and  while  a  good  many  more  changes  must 
settlement  in  San  Francisco  must  be  for  the  good  j  come  before  this  idea  shall  be  carried  out  in  its  in- 
of  the  community  a  final  one.  Any  other  kind  of  a  |  tegrity,  enough  has  been  done  within  the  memory 
settlement  will  damage  rather  than  help  us.  j  of  the  present  generation  to  show  that  the  system  is 

In  connection  with  this  meeting  there  has  arisen  rapidly  being  revolutionized, 
an  awkward  situation  which,  with  due  respect  to  all  Professor  Garfield,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  is  the 
parties  involved,  we  may  add  has  been  awkwardly  son  of  President  Garfield,  who  in  his  youth  was  a 
— even  stupidly — handled.  The  United  Railroads  minister  and  presided  for  a  brief  time  over  the  des- 
of  San  Francisco  was  first  invited  to  send  represen-  tinies  of  Williams.  He  has  been  a  teacher  of  law,  a 
tatives  to  the  meeting,  and  in  response  to  this  invita-  lecturer  on  political  science,  and  is  prominently 
tion  Messrs.  Patrick  Calhoun,  Thornwell  Mullally, ;  identified  with  the  modern  theory  and  practice  in 
William  Abbott.  Charles  Holbrook.  A.  C.  Kains,  higher  education, 
and  W.  B.  Coffev  were  named  as  delegates.    Then  — ♦ — 


be  digested  at  one  sitting  by  the  world  of  educa- 
tionalism.  The}'  will,  however,  come  to  it  in  time. 
In  time  also,  let  us  hope,  society  will  come  to  under- 
stand that  its  policies  of  education  should  be  made, 
not  in  accord  with  the  ideals  of  the  school-teaching 
trade,  but  with  the  main  idea  of  preparation  for  life. 


the  Committee  of  Arrangements  replied  that  Cal- 
houn, Mullally,  and  Abbott  were  objectionable  on 
the  ground  that  they  have  been  indicted  in  connec- 
tion with  the  graft  prosecutions.  Mr.  Calhoun, 
who  wields  a  very  ready  and  pungent  pen.  has  sent 
to  the  committee  a  letter  so  civil  in  tone  and  yet  so 


The  "Unwhipped  Mob." 

On  Saturday  night  last,  while  the  non-union  grip- 
man  and  conductor  of  a  street-car  were  waiting  to 
start  on  a  return  trip  from  the  corner  of  Noe  and 
Twenty-ninth  Streets,  they  were  fired  upon  from  am- 
bush, both  being  painfully  wounded.   They  hurriedly 


caustic  that  probably  the  committee  wishes  it  had ,  got  away  and  ran  t0  coverj  whereupon  the 
never  taken  action  in  a  matter  so  delicate  and  so  j  miscreants  who  had  assaulted  them  turned  the  car 
dangerous.  One  paragraph  in  Mr.  Calhoun's  letter  ,  ,oose  to  make  a  wild  dash  down  hm  where  at  the 
has  a  value  far  beyond  its  relation  to  a  petty  con-  j  first  curve  it  ]eft  the  track  and  dashed  into  a  busi- 
troversy,  it  is  as  follows :  ness  building,  with  serious  effects  both  to  property 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  settlement  of  the  questions  at  and  human  life.  There  is  no  certainty  as  to  who 
issue  in  the  industrial  conditions  of  San  Francisco  can  not :  the  men  were  who  did  this  dastardly  deed,  or 
be  evaded  or  temporized  with,  but  must  be  settled  per-  j  whether  or  not  they  are  strikers ;  but  one  thing  is 

certain,  namely,  that  they  represent  the  spirit  of 
labor  unionism  toward  the  non-union  men  who  are 
operating  the  local  street-car  system.  It  is  possible, 
as  the  unionists  assert,  that  no  man  of  their  direct 
affiliation  was  involved  in  this  particular  outrage ; 
it  may  be  that  it  was  the  work  of  hoodlums  whose 
imagination  had  been  fired  by  the  appeals  of  labor 
union  agitation  and  by  reading  the  yellow  news- 
papers. But  whether  the  criminals  in  this  case  were 
of  the  one  breed  or  another,  organized  labor  has  its 
responsibilities  in  connection  with  their  acts,  for  it 
is  the  spirit  of  organized  labor,  its  teaching,  its  in- 
fluence, that  has  created  and  fostered  the  criminal- 


manently  upon  correct  principles.  This  is  not  the  day 
for  time-serving  subterfuges.  It  is  not  the  time  for  petty 
plays  for  political  purposes.  It  is  the  day  when  all  broad- 
minded,  right-thinking  people  should  unite  in  the  effort  to 
reestablish  public  peace  and  stop  the  injur}'  to  the  city 
occasioned  by  lawless  restraint  upon  its  trade  and  com- 
merce. 

The  value  of  this  remark  relates  not  more  to  the 
soundness  of  the  principle  involved  in  it  than  to  the 
personality  behind  it.  Mr.  Calhoun  has  made  and 
is  making  a  great  fight  for  industrial  freedom  in 
San  Francisco.  What  he  says,  therefore,  with  re- 
spect to  this  issue  comes  with  the  weight  which 
attaches  to  the  counsels  of  a  man  who  stands  in  the 


The  Late  Robert  Watt. 

When  a  man  who  has  lived  a  good  life,  meeting 
faithfully  all  his  responsibilities,  dies  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five  there  is  no  occasion  for  grief.  Sorrow 
indeed  there  may  be  on  the  part  of  his  intimates ; 
but  grief  is  for  the  failures  of  life,  not  for  its 
fruitions.  The  death  of  Mr.  Robert  Watt,  a  pioneer 
citizen,  is  the  suggestion  of  these  reflections.  Mr. 
Watt  was  not  in  any  sense  a  showy  man :  there 
was  nothing  of  veneer  or  filigree  work  about  him. 
In  his  character  and  daily  walk  he  was  a  perfect 
type  of  the  stable,  responsible,  dependable,  and 
worth}'  citizen.  He  bore  his  part  adequately  in 
every  public  and  private  relation.  When  fortune 
came  to  him  he  regarded  it  not  as  license  for  a 
career  of  idleness,  but  as  a  trust.  When  late  in  life 
there  came  an  unexpected  demand  upon  his  ener- 
gies he  met  it,  if  not  in  the  spirit  of  youth  at  least 
with  its  fortitude  and  confidence.  A  man  of  the 
type  of  Robert  Watt,  illustrating  at  every  stage  of 
his  career  the  force  of  unquestioned  character,  the 
merit  of  decent  and  orderly  living — these  in  con- 
nection with  a  genuine  and  wholesome  personal 
success — has  the  value  to  the  community  in  which 
he  lives  of  a  moral  guide-post.  He  stands  as  a  sign 
to  all  men  of  the  road  which  all  men  should  travel. 
Xo  such  man  can  ever  be  laid  in  his  grave  without 
the  feeling  that  the  community  of  which  he  has 
been  a  part  has  suffered  a  profound  loss. 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


forefront  of  a  great  fight  and  who  speaks  from  the ;  ism  which  breaks  out  even'  few  days  in  murderou 


standpoint  of  both  experience  and  responsibility.  If 
there  were  a  few  more  men  in  San  Francisco  with 
the  spirit  and  the  resource  of  Mr.  Calhoun  we 
would  indeed,  easily  "reestablish  public  peace  and 


incidents  of  this  kind. 

There  are  those  among  labor  union  apologists 
to  censure  General  Funston  in  bitter  terms  for  his 
famous  characterization  of  the  "unwhipped  mob. 


stop  the  injury  to  the  city  occasioned  by  a  lawless    In  truth  this  phrase  is  completely  and  perfectly  de- 


restraint  upon  its  trade  and  commerce.' 


Another  Educational  Tradition  Dis- 
regarded. 

Williams  College,  one  of  the  old  and  highly  re- 
spected institutions  of  the  country,  recently  lost  its 
president  through  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Hopkins, 
a  clergyman,  who.  succeeding  a  long  line  of  clergy- 
men, has  for  several  years  been  at  the  head  of  its    and  ProPert}' 


scriptive  of  the  type  of  gross  and  criminal  hood- 
lumism  which  a  debauched  labor  union  has  given  to 
San  Francisco.  And  so  long  as  we  have  an  un- 
whipped mob  here  we  shall  have  just  such  outbreaks 
of  savage  and  ruthless  criminality  as  that  of  last 
week.  Until  we  shall  get  our  mob  thoroughly 
whipped  there  will  exist  here  a  menace  of  serious 
import  in  its  relations  to  the  simplest  rights  of  life 
The  first  round  in  the  whipping  of 


affairs.  Tradition  called  for  the  selection  of  a  the  mob  1S  t0  be  reorganization  of  our  police  force, 
clerical  successor;  there  were  in  the  board  and  out  and  thls  we  are  ln  the  wa>'  of  gettmS  through  the 
of  it  many  who  thought  that  Williams  ought  to  I  energies  of  our  new  mayor.    Another  round  in  the 


stand  faithful  to  the  old  rule  of  maintaining  "Chris- 
tian education''  through  clerical  agents.  But  the 
broader  view  has  prevailed.  Professor  Garfield,  a 
strictly  modern  type  of  educator,  as  little  suggestive 
of  the  pulpit  as  President  Jordan  or  President 
Wheeler,  has  been  elected  to  the  vacant  place  and 
will  bring  to  it  wide  experience  of  the  world,  broad 
acquaintance  with  educational  methods,  personal 
vigor,  genial  address,  and  practical  capacity. 

In  later  days  these  have  come  to  be  the  qualities 
desired  at  the  head  of  a  great  school.  The  first 
radical  break  from  the  old  tradition  was  when  Dr. 
Eliot  beca.<ie  president  of  Harvard.     Since  then  the 


same  good  fight  must  be  fought  out  in  the  municipal 
election  this  coming  November. 


Boys,  Girls,  and  Education. 

Dr.  John  Adams  a  distinguished  English  edu- 
cator who  is  giving  a  series  of  lectures  in  the 
Berkeley  Summer  School,  believes  that  separate 
schools  and  different  courses  of  study  should  be 
provided  for  boys  and  girls.  Women's  rights  ad- 
vocates, he  declares,  found  their  campaign  upon  a 
wrong  premise  when  they  argue  that  men  and 
women  are  equal  and  alike.  "There  is  a  difference 
between  the  powers  of  endurance  of  a  boy  and  a 


practice  even-where  is  to  select  men,  not  for .  girl,"  said  Professor  Adams,  "and  between  a  man 
religious  character,  but  for  general  and  all-around  (  and  a  woman.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  strain 
efficiency.  The  president  of  Yale  was,  before  he  they  can  undergo  as  students.  I  have  noted  this 
became  an  administrator,  a  distinguished  economist.  :  frequently  in  my  work  as  a  teacher  during  the  last 
President  Butler,  of  Columbia  University,  was  re-  score  of  years."  Professor  Adams  might  have  added 
moved  as  far  as  possible  from  the  character  of  a  that  men  and  women  have  different  kinds  of  work 
clergyman,  being  a  scholar  of  the  most  modern  1  to  do  in  the  world  and  therefore  have  need  of  dif- 
type.  The  president  of  Princeton  is  a  historian ;  Dr.  ;  ferent  kinds  of  preparation  for  life.  A  boy  who  is 
Tor  Jan,  of  Stanford,  is  a  scientist;  Dr.  Wheeler,  of  to  be  a  blacksmith  or  a  farmer  or  a  carpenter  or  .a 
Berkeley,  is  a  modern  Greek — and  so  on  down  the  I  doctor  needs  a  very  different  kind  of  mental  de- 
ii:  .  All  the  great  American  schools  are  headed  by  velopment  from  a  woman  who  is  to  be  none  of 
n  n  of  affairs^  of  world-wide  association,  of  univer-  these  things  but  something  very  different.  This 
;al   competence,   rather  than  by  men   selected   for  1  probably  is  too  large  a  lump  of  common  sense  to 


From  a  Critic  of  the  Peace  Conference. 

Sax  Francisco.  July  23.  1907. 
Editor  Argoxaut  :  Of  the  times  and  seasons  you  need 
not  that  I  write  unto  you,  for  of  a  truth  you  are  fully  con- 
versant with  both.  I  claim  the  courtesy,  however,  of  re- 
cording my  regret  that  the  Peace  Conference,  the  curiously 
termed  "Industrial  Peace  Conference,"  should  so  degrade 
San  Francisco  as  to  declare  its  very  transparent  partisan- 
I  ship,  even  before  its  preamble  had  more  than  been  voiced. 
A  peace  conference  naturally  includes  all  elements  which 
are  not  at  peace.  San  Francisco,  under  the  guidance  of 
her  reformers,  tenders  a  new  definition,  and  says  it  desires 
to  uphold  "high  ideals" ;  and  that  the  presence  of  certain 
persons  as  members  would  interfere  with  its  "calm  de- 
liberation." These  "certain  members"  had  already  been 
invited,  and  very  correctly  so.  representing  as  they  do  one 
flank  of  the  industrial  section  of  San  Francisco,  a  flank 
which  has  done  more  in  its  "faithfulness"  to  uplift  San 
Francisco  than  all  other  elements  combined.  The  com- 
mittee, forgetful  of  its  purpose,  declares  a  bias  that  indi- 
cates beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  that  its  "high  ideals"  are 
j  not  one  whit  higher,  not  one  whit  nobler,  not  one  whit 
anything  else,  save  the  same  old  "ideals"  that  have  played 
a  star  part  in  the  thousand  and  one  poses  thrust  upon  San 
Francisco  in  the  vaudeville  she  is  forced  to  enact,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  because  her  ideals  are  subterfuges,  seek- 
ing to  alter  the  innate  meaning  and  power  of  the  simple 
words,  right  and  wrong. 

San  Francisco  is  fully  aware  that  she  has  most  religiously 
nursed  for  many  years  an  evil  which  had  in  its  very 
essence  injustice — nursed  this  evil  until  the  offspring  over- 
shadowed the  parent  and  now  threatens  to  strangle  it. 
The  "peace  conference"  seeks  now  to  placate  that  bantling 
and  asks  its  permission  to  live  in  the  home  it  would  desire 
to  eject  it  from — asks  this  permission  when  it  recognizes 
that  that  very  evil  still  has  in  its  constitution  the  denial  of 
the  simplest  rights,  the  right  to  be  an  individual,  the  right 
to  be  a  free  agent.  The  "peace  conference."  thus  over- 
shadowed, actually  deludes  itself  and  fancies  that  it  can  be 
anything  else  save  a  signal  failure.  Let  us  have  enough 
real  ground  to  stand  erect  upon,  and  then  we  can  fashion 
ourselves  once  again  into  the  semblance  of  men.  The  force 
that  displaces  liberty  and  justice  is  opposed  to  every  in- 
stinct of  self-respect  and  progress — that  force  seeks,  nay, 
is  even  invited,  to  dominate  the  "high  ideals  of  the  peace 
'  conference." 

How   evident  this   is,   when   we   read   in   the   papers   of 
Tuesday  morning  that  certain  delegates  of  the  United  Rail- 
roads   have    been    asked    to    remain    away — "for    political 
'  reasons."     Is  this  not  pathetic  to  helplessness?     What  form 
of  delusion  is  it  that  has  gained  control  over  our  public 
men?     Are  we.  perforce,  quietly  to  subscribe  to  all  their 
vagaries  and  assume  the  same  gelatinous  perversion  which, 
for  some  strange  reason,  they  so  persistently  demonstrate? 
To  have  a  "peace  conference",  and  then  insist  on  with- 
drawal of  one  of  the  factors  of  peace  is  strange  enough. 
And  it  is  none  the  less  strange  when  it  is  explained  that  all 
this  is  on  account  of  "political  reasons."    This  is  not  the 
I  time   for  politics,  but  for  common  sense  and  honesty.     I 
I  most  heartily  endorse  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Calhoun  when 
j  he  says  this  is  not  the  time  "for  petty  plays  and  subter- 
j  fuges."     I  am  not  talking  for  the  United  Railroads  Com- 
pany.    It  is  not  the  railroad  but  Mr.  Calhoun  that  I  en- 
dorse, for  I  recognize  that  he  has  stood  for  San  Francisco 
when  she  was  afraid  to  stand  for  herself.     This  peace  con- 
ference to  veto  his  delegation,  at  this  time  and   for  the 
reasons  given,  indicates  that  it  is  devoid  of  the  faintest 
trace   of  manly   wholesomeness — is.    in    short,    simply   the 
sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbal  played  in  the  market 
place,   to  which  they  invite,   for  policy  reasons,  our  sub- 
1  scription  to  "high  ideals."  Frederic  W.  D'Evelyn. 


July  27,  1907. 
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A  CARNIVAL  OF  CALAMITY. 


A  Year  of  Disaster  for  the  French  Navy  and  a  Sug- 
gestion of  Its  Cause. 


Those  whom  we  are  pleased  to  call  superstitious  say  that 
misfortunes  never  come  alone,  and  by  this  they  presum- 
ably mean  that  however  mutually  unrelated  a  series  of 
misfortunes  may  seem  to  be,  they  have  actually  an  unseen 
connection,  like  the  string  which  threads  a  necklace  of 
pearls.  If  this  idea  is  applicable  to  the  disasters  that  have 
recently  befallen  the  French  navy,  there  is  room  for  a  good 
deal  of  profitable  speculation. 

I  am  moved  to  these  remarks  by  the  practical  destruction 
at  Toulon  of  the  battleship  Hoche.  From  some  unex- 
plained cause  she  took  fire  at  her  moorings,  and  in  order 
to  prevent  the  explosion  of  her  magazines  she  was  run 
onto  a  slip  and  sunk.  About  five  months  ago  the  battle- 
ship Una  blew  up  with  great  loss  of  life  in  the  adjoining 
slip.  There  is  no  French  word  that  precisely  corresponds 
to  your  "hoodoo,"  and  just  now  Frenchmen  are  rather 
feeling  the  lack  of  it. 

Of  course  these  two  losses,  great  as  they  are,  represent 
only  a  small  part  of  the  accidental  damage  to  the  French 
navy  during  the  present  year.  One  hardly  expects  that 
submarines  will  show  much  respect  for  themselves  or  their 
crews,  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  the  Algerian 
should  sink  without  orders  and  remain  sunk  on  January 
11.  that  the  X  should  assert  her  entire  independence  at  sea, 
or  that  the  Gymnote  should  run  on  a  rock  on  March  5 
and  should  eventually  sink  and  finally  dispose  of  herself 
in  Toulon  harbor  on  June  19.  Torpedo  boats,  too,  are 
naturally  giddy  and  irresponsible,  which  may  explain  why 
No.  339  blew  up  and  killed  ten  men  on  February  8;  why 
the  Kabyle  killed  three  men  in  her  boiler  room  on  Febru- 
ary 26;  why  the  Epee  should  conduct  a  little  private  war 
of  her  own  with  her  sister,  No.  263  of  Corsica,  ramming 
her  and  killing  several  men;  why  the  Defi  ran  aground  off 
Les  Sables  d'Olonne;  or  why  No.  147  should  blow  up  on 
March  27  at  Cherbourg  and  injure  two  men.  But  why 
should  the  battleship  Brennus  go  ashore  on  February  2 
and  the  Jean  Bart,  February  19,  and  become  a  total  wreck? 
Why  was  the  Fuhninante  struck  by  a  torpedo  on  March  14, 
so  that  she  became  so  discouraged  as  to  sink?  Why -did  the 
Charles  Martef  \ea.k  so  badly  that  she  had  to  go  home  in  a 
hurry?  \\  ny  did  the  Chansy  go  ashore  and  become  a  total 
wreck  on  May  19?  The  list  is  already  a  long  one,  but  we 
have  still  to  consider  the  "cussedness,"  animate  or  inanimate, 
which  produced  an  explosion  on  the  Patrie  on  May  29. 
which  broke  down  the  engines  of  the  Democratic  on  May 
30,  which  did  the  same  thing  on  the  Justice  on  July  3,  and 
which  flooded  the  Rubis  with  water.  Add  to  these  the  de- 
struction of  the  Iena  and  the  Hoche  and  we  have  a  casu- 
alty list  which  can  hardly  be  due  to  the  "act  of  God,"  as 
the  insurance  policies  say,  or  even  to  the  adverse  pacific 
influences  of  The  Hague  conference.  It  may  be  true  enough 
that  misfortunes  never  come  alone,  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  come  in  avalanches  and  tornadoes,  in  regi- 
ments and  battalions. 

It  may  be  that  there  is,  after  all,  a  thread  of  connection 
between  these  apparently  interminable  disasters  and  that 
their  independence  is  a  fictitious  one.  The  French  have 
an  old  proverb,  adopted  by  the  world  for  its  eminent  wis- 
dom, of  "chcrchec  la  femme."  But  even  a  policeman  could 
hardly  make  out  a  case  against  the  fair  sex  in  this  in- 
stance, and  so  we  must  turn  to  the  next  most  prolific  cause 
of  trouble — the  labor  unions. 

France  is  simply  honeycombed  with  aggressive  and  de- 
termined unionism.  Governments  rise  or  fall  by  its  order, 
and  exist  by  suffrage  and  compromise.  Four  years  ago 
all  the  labor  unions  of  the  country  were  federated  under 
the  general  Labor  Confederation,  and  the  whip  that  they 
hold  over  the  government  is  that  of  a  general  strike  that 
at  one  fell  swoop  shall  reduce  the  industry  of  the  country 
to  paralysis  and  impotence.  On  March  9  unionism  showed 
what  it  could  do  by  suddenly  calling  out  the  electrical 
workers  and  plunging  Paris  into  total  darkness.  The 
government  supplied  military  electricians  and  was 
promptly  denounced  by  no  less  a  person  than  M.  Jaures, 
who  thought  it  a  crime  of  the  first  magnitude  to  interfere 
between  the  unions  and  their  natural  prey,  the  public. 

The  connection  between  the  unions  and  the  naval  dis- 
asters may  not  be  very  far  to  seek.  Nowhere  has  there 
been  greater  turbulence  or  dissatisfaction  than  in  the 
naval  arsenals  of  Toulon,  Cherbourg,  and  elsewhere.  The 
workmen  do  not  complain  that  they  are  underpaid — not 
at  least  more  than  we  all  of  us  complain  at  underpay.  Their 
grievance  rests  upon  a  quite  different  foundation.  They 
are  discontented  because  they  are  not  allowed  to  form 
unions  of  their  own  and  to  affiliate  with  the  General  Labor 
Federation,  whose  vaulting  ambition  it  is  to  declare  a 
universal  strike.  Here,  at  least,  the  position  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  a  clear  one.  The  authorities  maintain  that  the 
men  who  are  engaged  upon  the  work  of  national  defense 
ought  to  hold  themselves  above  and  beyond  all  association 
that  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  might  prove  adverse 
to  the  safety  of  the  nation.  Whatever  trade  quarrels  might 
arise,  whatever  disputes  between  labor  and  capital,  what- 
ever wars  or  rumors  of  wars  in  the  domestic  industrial 
situation,  the  men  who  are  actually  engaged  in  the  defense 
of  the  country*  or  >n  the  naval  and  military  preparations 
of  the  nation,  ought  to  be  free  from  any  kind  of  external 
control,  and  especially  and  peculiarly  from  a  control  that 
openly  boasts  its  intention  to  stop  all  work,  including  that 
of  national  defense.  Such  a  proposition  seems  reasonable 
enough  to  the  ordinarily  sane  man.  It  seems  to  be  the 
only  one  consistent  with  human  intelligence,  but  the 
arsenal  workman  is  filled  with  a  fierce  indignation, 
with  a  smothered  and  insensate  rage  because  he  is 
not  allowed  to  hold   the  possible   fate  of  the  country   in 


his  hands  and  to  pledge  his  loyalty  to  an  organization  that 
is  adverse  to  the  government  and  that  is  strong  enough 
to  be  an  imperium  in  imperio.  The  government  is  almost 
forced  to  concede  that  the  union  workman  has  the  power 
of  life  and  death  over  his  comrade,  that  he  may  be  police- 
man, judge,  and  executioner  without  appeal,  and,  of  course, 
without  remorse  or  pity,  but  so  far  it  has  barred  the  claim 
of  the  union  man  to  treat  his  country  as  he  treats  his  fel- 
low and  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death  upon  the  nation 
at  his  own  sweet  will. 

I  do  not  say  or  even  suggest  that  the  carnival  of  calamity 
that  has  befallen  the  French  navy  is  due  to  any  deliberate 
intent  on  the  part  of  the  unions.  But  I  do  say  that  an 
atmosphere  palpitating  with  discontent  and  agitation 
and  resentment  is  not  conducive  to  the  best  kind  of  me- 
chanical work.  And  I  will  go  further  and  say  that  it  is 
just  such  an  atmosphere  that  would  be  most  to  the  purpose 
of  any  ill-conditioned  criminal  who  should  deliberately 
seek  by  a  loose  plate  or  in  some  other  way  to  bring 
calamity  upon  the  ships  of  the  nation. 

Paris,  July  10,  1907.  St.  Martin. 

OLD  FAVORITES. 


HARD  LUCK  AT  JAMESTOWN. 


St.  John  Nepomuck. 

On    the    stately   bridge    of    Prague, 

Over    arches    black    and    vague. 
Stands  a  statue  high,  surveying  all  the  lands, 

And  beneath  it  foams  the  river; 

Rushing    Moldau's    fierce   waves   quiver, 
While  John  Nepomuck's  bronze  image  steadfast  stands. 

The    emperor    furious    came, 

Angry-eyed  and  breathing   flame. 

To  his  wife's  confessor,  and  he  rashly  swore: 

"  Tell  me  what  my  wife  hath  said, 

Or    go    dwell    among   the    dead." 
But  John   Nepomuck  him  answered  o'er  and  o'er: 

"  Not    to    thee    will    I    reveal 

Secrets    sealed    with    holy    seal 
Of  confession,    which   the   empress   pure   hath   made ; 

Nor   will   break   the    sacred    oath 

Of  my  priesthood's  sacred  troth ; 
This  sin  of  sins  shall  not  upon  my  soul  be  laid." 

Drunken    Wenceslaus,    touched    in    brain, 

Cursing,    raging  all    In   vain, 
Swiftly  bade   the    river   cool   this   priestly   pride. 

Then  they  dragged  him  to   its  brink. 

That   there  once   more  he   should  think 
Before   this  savage    emperor   he   defied. 

On  the  lofty  parapet 

High  the  priest  of  God  they  set, 
With    the    mighty    river    roaring,    rushing    by; 

But    most    calmly    came    his    breath, 

As  he  steadfast  looked  on  death; 
Unblanched  was  his  brown  cheek  and  bright  his  eye. 

"  I    will    serve    thee    day    and    night, 

But    this    thing    it   is    not    right; 
I    will    rather    from    this   bridge's   centre   leap. 

For  my  honor  I  must  fight — 

I    will    die  within   thy  sight, 
For  the  Moldau  River  runneth  swift  and  deep." 

Where  the  current  wildly  swirled. 

Beneath  blackest  arch  was  hurled 
John  Nepomuck,   who  sank  within  his  watery  grave. 

As  the  spring-tide  wildly  ran, 

It  o'erwhelmed  the  drowning  man. 
From  that  lofty  bridge  thrust  downward  in  the  wave. 

But  he  knew  no  dying  pangs, 

For  over  him  there  hangs 
Pressings  sweet  of  the  dear  soul  he  died  to  save. 

Though   his  body  they  did  kill, 

By  the  cruel  emperor's  will. 
Yet  his  memory  blossoms  fair  within  the  grave. 

For  where  this  true  man  fell — 

Struck  with  awe,  by-standers  tell — 
Swiftly  rose  a  crown  of   five  stars,    floating  soft. 

Bright   it   hovered    o'er   the   spot. 

Which  shall  never  be  forgot; 
Then,  high  soaring,  fastened  in  the  sky  aloft. 

The  emperor  soothed  his  rage; 

Spirit  war  he  dared  not  wage, 
With  this  sign  and  token  by  the  angels  placed; 

And  he  built  upon  the  wall 

This  bronze  statue  large  and  tall, 
And  the  five-starred  crown  was  on  the  statue  placed. 

And  this  homely,    rugged   face, 

So  devoid  of  saintly  grace. 
Is  to  all  Bohemian  hearts  sublime  with  duty; 

And  his  honored  statue  stands, 

Overlooking  all   the  lands, 
As  the  martyr  brave  who  died  for  truth  and  duty. 

— Emily  E.  Ford. 

Governor  Cummins,  of  Iowa,  has  declared  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  nomination.  He  says  Mr.  Roosevelt  is 
bound  to  accept,  adding:  "I  believe  we'll  have  a  red-hot 
fight,  and  because  I  believe  the  contest  will  be  severe  I 
am  for  Roosevelt.  One  of  the  first  reasons  that  I  am  for 
Roosevelt  is  that  he  is  more  likely  to  be  elected  than  any 
other  man  we  could  nominate.  Tariff  revision  will  be  in- 
volved. I  hope  the  next  convention  will  take  it  up  by  de- 
claring for  tariff  revision  and  a  broader  application  of 
reciprocity.    That's  one  of  the  things  I  am  working  for." 


Booker  T.  Washington,  in  the  course  of  a  lecture  de- 
livered at  Wooster,  Ohio,  said  that  during  a  recent  con- 
versation with  the  President  he  had  asked  him  if  he 
would  accept  another  nomination.  The  President  did  not 
reply  with  directness,  but  remarked  merely  that  he  liked 

his  job. 

— ■ m*^ 

Mr.  Bryan  says:  "Japan  will  follow  in  the  path  of 
Spain  and  other  nations  once  powerful,  unless  there  is  a 
religious  awakening  in  that  country."  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Mr.  Bryan  made  an  exhaustive  and  detailed 
study  of  Japan  during  his  stay  in  the  country  of  fully  two 
weeks. 


Secretary  Cortelyou   Is  Uneasy  for  the   Million -Dollar 
Treasury  Loan. 


The  Jamestown  Exposition  has  been  receiving  a  good 
deal  of  attention  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  Mr.  Cortelyou  has  actually  lost 
any  sleep,  but  he  has  certainly  shown  a  marked  solicitude 
as  to  the  size  of  the  exposition  revenues,  upon  which  the 
repayment  of  the  government  loan  depends. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Jamestown  loan  was 
$1,000,000,  repayable  in  fortnightly  installments  of  $100,000, 
the  first  payment  to  be  made  some  time  in  July,  when  it 
was  hoped  that  ,the  exposition  would  have  recovered  from 
its  infantile  ailments  and  be  fairly  launched  on  the  broad 
and  easy  path  of  prosperity.  It  is  too  late  to  discuss  the 
wisdom  of  such  a  loan.  There  was  a  precedent  for  it  and 
it  was  made,  but  a  single  painful  experience  such  as  now 
seems  to  be  likely  enough  at  Jamestown  will  probably  be  a 
lesson  to  the  Treasury  that  the  financial  aid  of  expositions 
is  not  a  legitimate  part  of  its  activities. 

It  is  useless  to  blink  the  fact  that  the  Jamestown  show 
has  not  been  a  success,  although  the  wheel  of  fickle  for- 
tune may  yet  do  something  unexpected.  It  is  hard  to 
understand  why  its  prosperity  has  not  been  greater.  It  was 
boomed  by  all  the  arts  and  crafts  known  to  the  promoter, 
it  had  the  best  of  send-offs,  and  the  show  itself  is  by  no 
means  an  insignificant  one.  But  the  visitors  have  come, 
not  in  the  enthusiastic  crowds  that  were  anticipated,  but  in 
disappointing  trickles,  and  while  this  was  bad  enough  for 
the  exposition  authorities  themselves,  it  was  nothing  less 
than  heartbreaking  for  the  side-show  proprietors,  who  have 
paid  heavily  for  their  privileges,  and  who  are  now  asking 
themselves  how  and  when  they  can  get  their  money  back. 
Optimism  is  a  part  of  the  stock  in  trade  of  these  people, 
and  they  keep  themselves  alive  by  all  sorts  of  expectations 
that  the  tide  will  certainly  turn  and  give  them  a  harvest 
after  all.  Probably  Mr.  Cortelyou  is  not  so  sanguine.  He 
does  not  say  much  about  it,  but  the  flying  visit  that  he 
paid  to  Jamestown  on  West  Virginia  Day  was  certainly 
not  due  to  an  ungovernable  desire  to  see  the  show  so  much 
as  to  a  well-founded  apprehension  for  his  million  dollars. 
It  was  confidently  predicted  that  West  Virginia  Day  would 
be  a  turning  point  in  the  fortunes  of  the  exposition.  It  is 
too  soon  yet  to  say  positively  whether  it  was  or  not,  but  Mr. 
Cortelyou  did  not  see  much  in  the  way  of  vast  crowds  to 
stimulate  whatever  hopefulness  he  may  have  had. 

Jamestown  has  had  a  good  deal  to  contend  against.  A 
great  many  worthy  people  had  something  more  than  a 
suspicion  that  it  was  not  entirely  bona  fide,  and  that  it  was 
to  be  used  to  exploit  the  idea  of  a  bigger  navy  and  perhaps 
a  ship  subsidy,  rather  than  for  the  commemoration  objects 
which  it  so  widely  advertised.  When  it  was  found  that 
war  material  occupied  such  an  inordinately  large  place  in 
the  exhibits,  there  was  an  organized  protest  on  the  part 
of  a  number  of  well-meaning  people,  and  this  was  helped 
by  the  tragedies  of  the  war  in  the  East  as  well  as  by  the 
peace  propaganda  preliminary  to  The  Hague  Conference. 
Peace  was  very  much  in  the  air  at  the  moment,  and  a  great 
na-,al  display  at  Jamestown  may  have  been  felt  to  be 
incongruous. 

Then,  again,  there  were  stones  of  bad  management.  No 
exposition  was  ever  yet  ready,  or  anything  like  ready,  on 
the  opening  day,  and  probably  Jamestown  was  no  worse 
than  the  average,  but  memories  are  short  nowadays,  and 
certainly  the  early  reports  from  Jamestown  were  not  en- 
couraging. Then,  too,  there  were  stories  of  extortion  on 
the  part  of  restaurants.  There  was  nothing  new  about 
that,  but  some  of  them  were  challenged  and  then  substan- 
tiated, and  that  also  may  have  had  a  deterrent  effect. 

Those  who  are  busy  whistling  to  keep  their  courage  up 
are  reminding  themselves  that  things  were  just  as  bad  at 
St.  Louis  at  a  corresponding  period.  So  they  were,  and 
Jamestown  is  entitled  to  all  the  satisfaction  that  it  can  get 
from  that  fact.  At  that  time  Secretary  Shaw  was  where 
Mr.  Cortelyou  now  is,  and  from  his  place  at  the  receipt  of 
custom  he  threatened  several  times  to  seize  the  exposition 
gates  and  so  do  justice  to  the  Treasury.  His  threats  were 
never  carried  out,  because  the  tide  did  actually  turn  and 
the  money  came  rolling  in. 

But  then  St.  Louis  was  very  differently  situated.  St. 
Louis  had  a  great  population  at  its  doors  who  fully  intended 
to  come  to  the  exposition  as  soon  as  they  got  good  and 
ready.  But  Jamestown  does  not  reckon  and  never  has 
reckoned  upon  local  support.  The  visitors  were  to  come 
from  the  North  and  bring  their  money  with  them  and 
leave  it  behind  them  when  they  went,  but  these  expected 
Northern  visitors  have  remained  at  home  and  show  no 
disposition  to  move.  Professional  showmen,  who  look  at 
the  stern  facts  of  the  case  and  who  have  no  sectional 
prejudices  one  way  or  the  other,  say  that  there  is  no  money 
in  the  South  to  support  an  exposition,  and  that  if  ii  do<  • 
not  come  from  the  North  it  will  never  come  at  all. 

Therefore  Mr.  Cortelyou  is  in  a  state  of  financial  dis- 
quiet. He  can,  of  course,  take  possession  of  the  gates,  but 
blood  can  not  be  squeezed  from  a  stone  and  there  is  no 
particular  value  about  the  gates  unless  paying  crowds  are 
passing  through  them.  And  he  could  presumably  fore- 
close on  the  mortgage,  but  it  is  open  to  very  grave  doubt 
if  the  whole  show  is  worth  a  million  dollars.  The  outlook, 
therefore,  is  not  an  encouraging  one,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  do  but  to  hope  for  better  days  while  preparing  for  the 
possibility  of  worse  ones.  Rosbrogh. 

Washington,  July  21,  1907. 


Congressman  Rainey  says  it  is  evident  that  President 
Roosevelt  intends  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  term  and 
that  his  endorsements  of  "favorite  sons"  arc  so  many  nails 
in  their  coffins. 


THE    ARGONAUT. 


July  27,  1907. 


A  WOMAN  SCORNED. 


The  Story  of  a  Peruvian  Senorita  and  Her  Children. 


There  could  not  have  been  found  in  all  Peru  a  more 
fresh  and  desirable  bud  than  Sebastiana  de  Mendoza.  A 
perfect  houri  and  sixteen!  What  an  admirable  prescrip- 
tion against  ennui!  Her  father,  the  richest  man  in  the 
three-crowned  city,  committed  the  folly  of  dying,  leaving 
his  heir,  Dona  Sebastiana.  under  the  guardianship  of  Don 
Bias  Medina,  a  grave  old  fellow  with  more  crest  than 
brains.  Can  you  imagine  a  more  desirable  morsel  than 
this  petite  damsel,  who,  in  addition  to  title,  youth,  and 
beauty-,  possessed  a  fortune  unencumbered  with  a  father- 
in-law,  to  bestow  upon  the  successful  wooer? 

Her  marriage  was  a  weighty  and  serious  matter  with 
Don  Medina,  who,  conscious  of  the  dignity  of  his  office, 
and  the  capricious  nature  of  blooming  maidenhood,  looked 
about  for  the  most  advantageous  alliance.  Thinking  he 
saw  an  ardent  desire  on  the  part  of  his  lively  ward  to 
respond  "I  will"  to  the  first  comer  who  asked,  "Will  you 
play  cards,"  the  guardian  resolved  not  to  have  a  crowd 
of  lackeys  flitting  about,  and  hence  watched  his  fair 
charge  as  a  miser  his  gold. 

She  learned  to  read,  that  is,  enough  to  decipher,  labori- 
ously, the  life  of  the  favorite  saint  of  the  day.  She  was 
able  to  make  out  the  wash-list  so  as  to  understand  it  her- 
self; she  learned  to  play  the  harp  with  more  or  less  dex- 
terity; she  could  get  through  the  mass  with  its  constant 
repetitions,  could  reiterate  the  angelic  chorus  of  "Holy, 
holy,  hory,"  and  understood  the  offerings  for  the  dead. 
Perhaps  she  knew  a  little  of  figures.  Added  to  this  solid 
ground-work,  she  was  accomplished  in  the  art  of  con- 
cocting dainty-  salads  and  piquant  sauces.  This  was  the 
education  of  our  senorita. 

In  the  line  of  faithfulness  to  his  trust,  Don  Medina  even 
sent  away  the  sefiorita's  old  music-teacher,  who  might  have 
been  spared  suspicion,  as  he  was  ugly  enough  to  frighten 
fear  itself.  He  retained  in  his  place,  however,  the  chap- 
lain, a  fat,  seraphic  friar;  and,  singularly  enough,  allowed 
his  own  son,  a  boy  of  eighteen,  free  access  to  the  eye,  ear, 
and  heart  of  Sebastiana.  Carlitos  was  a  seminary  3-outh 
under  the  strictest  discipline  of  one  of  the  convents  of 
mercy.  In  the  paternal  presence,  he  put  on  an  unctuous 
air  which  was  carried  in  his  pocket  for  the  purpose, 
affected  simplicity7  of  speech,  and  looked  foolishly  good 
enough  for  a  pictured  angel.  Surrounded  by  his  fathers 
guests,  Don  Carlitos  was  so  circumspect  that  he  w-ould 
have  made  a  splendid  altar-piece,  or  would  have  served  for 
the  model  of  a  saint  relieving  the  miseries  of  the  poor;  but 
— let  the  devil  alone  for  catching  the  hindmost  saint. 

Doha  Sebastiana  was  older  by  half  a  year  than  when 
she  came  under  the  guardianship  of  Don  Bias — six  months 
in  which  to  listen  to  the  dulcet  tones  of  her  one  privileged 
swain.  Even  with  the  inexperience  of  youth  she  knew 
well  how  to  extract  the  sweets,  both  of  piety  and  pleasure. 
Daily  she  wended  her  way  to  the  Church  of  St.  Augustine, 
her  little  form  closely  encased  in  the  folds  of  the  black 
mantilla,  her  features  all  hidden,  in  deference  to  custom, 
save  one  eye,  and  followed  by  a  colored  slave  bearing  her 
kneeling-mat.  Church-going  was  an  outlet  for  zeal,  which, 
with  present  opportunities  and  rightful  guidance,  would 
have  made  Doha  Sebastiana  an  enthusiast  in  good  works, 
or  a  fervent  disciple  in  some  school  of  art.  These  walks, 
to  church  also  afforded  our  lady  much  pleasure.  Don 
Carlitos,  in  stolen  moments  at  home,  had  called  her  lovely, 
and  the  admiring  glances  that  followed  her  graceful  form 
as  she  passed  through  the  streets  proved  him  truthful.  The 
gallants  gathered  about  the  cathedral- steps  were  connois- 
seurs of  beauty,  even  when  it  had  to  be  discovered  with 
infinite  difficulty  beneath  the  modest  mantilla.  But  as  a 
scientist  will  construct  a  whole  animal  from  one  fossil 
bone,  so  these  scrutinizing  cavaliers  could  construct  a 
whole  picture  of  loveliness  from  one  sparkling  black  e\Te. 

Don  Carlitos,  abandoning  the  cloister  every  Sunday, 
passed  the  day  under  the  paternal  roof.  In  the  evening, 
at  the  close  of  prayers,  a  negro  slave  accompanied  the 
guileless  youth  back  and  delivered  him  safely  to  the  watch- 
dogs of  the  seminary.  Though  Don  Carlitos  was  not 
reckoned  particularly  studious  by  the  reverend  and  bulky 
theological  book-worms,  he  was  grossly  misunderstood. 
For,  indeed,  he  was  all  eagerness  to  study  that  mysterious 
book  called  woman;  but  as  that  was  a  forbidden  volume 
at  the  convent,  he  pursued  his  investigations  with  zeal  upon 
each   recurring  Sunday. 

The  wine-cup  of  Jupiter  may  be  knocked  over  by  one 
sweep  of  the  devil's  tail.  The  first  blushing  caress  of  the 
impetuous  youth  tumbled  to  wreck  the  painstaking  and 
exclusive  edifice  of  propriety  which  Don  Bias  had  built 
about  the  charming  senorita.  Like  a  worthy  son  of  indo- 
lent Spain,  the  good  old  guardian  paid  his  devotions  every 
noon-hour  to  Morpheus,  and  thus  came  about  an  opportu- 
nity which  the  sly  lovers  were  not  slow  to  improve.  High 
noon!  What  an  hour  for  exchange  of  rapturous  speech! 
What  could  be  looked  for  from  such  inflammable  material 
but  a  great  conflagration? 

At  the  end  of  five  years,  the  old  don  died,  and  Sebas- 
tiana entered  upon  the  full  enjoyment  of  her  rich  inheri- 
tance. In  his  youth,  Don  Bias,  having  filled  one  of  the 
most  lucrative  government  position  in  Cuzco,  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  a  vast  fortune  which,  afterward  augmented  by 
successful  business  ventures,  he  bequeathed  to  his  son. 
The  young  man,  while  taking  possession  of  this  plethoric 
estate  with  one  hand,  hung  up  the  priest's  gown  with  the 
other,  convinced  that  God  did  not  call  him  in  the  way  of 
the  chu.ch.  Applying  himself  assiduously  to  courting  the 
smiles  of  that  world  which  his  father's  austerity  had  kept 
at  a  di  tance,  he  was  eminently  successful ;  for  when  does 
Id  turn  a  frowning  face  upon  a  wealthy  and  youth- 
a:i..'ant  for  its  favors? 


Doubtless  ninety  per  cent  of  the  satisfaction  experienced  soft  red  curves  of  her  mouth  were  drawn  into  lines  of  de- 

by  the  fox  in  pursuing  his  nocturnal  trade  is  embraced  in  termined  purpose,  her  features  had  become  like  stone,  her 

the  fact  that  he  is  slyly  successful.     When  the  sweets  no  face  white  as   marble,   and  her  nostrils   dilated.     In   her 

1  longer  had  to  be  stolen  between  the  vigilant  watchings  of  hands  was  a  stout  cord,  with  which  she  tied  tightly  the 

the  paterfamilias,  Don  Carlos  began  to  value  them  the  less,  hands  and  feet  of  her  victim,  and  then,   seating  herself, 

until,   by  and  03-,   the  ardent  love  which   he  had   felt   for  watched  hungrily  for  the  awakening. 

the  young  Sebastiana  waned,  and  at  length  vanished  com-  At  last  it  came.     The  eyes  opened  slowly,  wandered  a 

pletely.     The  young  fellow   was  weary   of  the   old   love-  little,    then    sought   those    flaming   balls    which    transfixed 

paths,  and  set  out  in  the  search  of  new  ones.     He  forgot  or  him,  and  Don  Carlos  read  his  fate.     With  firm  step,  she  ap- 
ignored  his  plighted  troth  to  Sebastiana,  the  promised  mar-  ,  proached  the  couch. 


riage  which  was  to  bring  relief  to  her  still  faithful  heart 
ind  legitimize  the  two  children  of  their  secret  love. 
Doiia  Sebastiana  still  saw  her  quondam  lover  at  inter- 


"Ah!  senor  mio,"  she  said,  '"hast  thou  banqueted  enough? 
Wilt  thou  not  have  another  copeba,  or  perchance  thou 
wouldst  return  immediately  to  thy  virtuous  spouse,  since 


vals;  she  saw  him  engrossed  with  the  duties  and  pleasures  thine  own  conspicuous  virtue  might  otherwise  be  com- 
of  his  new  position,  but  did  not  as  yet  imagine  that  his  promised?  But,  hark  you,  Don  Carlos:  My  life  was  yours, 
affection  for  her  had  ceased.  She  was  beautiful,  still  your  perfidy  destroyed  it  This  being  before  you  is  not  the 
young,  and  more  than  his  match  in  wealth  and  name.  Sebastiana  you  once  professed  to  love.  She  is  long  since 
Hence  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  rage  and  humiliation  that  dead.  It  is  another  spirit  than  hers  that  looks  out  from 
she  one  day  received  a  courteous  note  from  Don  Carlos,-  these  eyes — from  these  eyes  which  long  since  have  wrung 
giving  the  information  that  he  had  contracted  marriage  in  out  the  last  tear  possible  for  them  to  weep." 
facia  ecclesia  with  Dona  Dolorosa,  daughter  of  Captain  j  Bending  over  the  helpless  man,  her  face  close  to  his  and 
Don  Santiago  Pedrosa.  her  breath  burning  his  cheek,  she  continued: 

Imagine  the  effect  of  this  billet-doux  upon  the  proud  and  "The  soul  of  Sebastiana  has  fled,  and  a  demon  from  the 
passionate  heart  of  Sebastiana.  For  some  time  her. honor  ,  deepest  hell  has  taken  possession  of  this  body — and  will 
had   been   upon   the    whispering   lips   of   the   gossips,   had    soon  possess  yours." 

been  winked  and  shrugged  away  in  the  salons ;  but  the  The  shouts  of  Don  Carlos  were  as  ineffectual  in  bringing 
.onged-for  marriage  would  set  all  right  Meanwhile  her  relief  as  his  wrestlings  with  the  cord  which  bound  him;  the 
love  for  the  father  of  her  children  had  seized,  throttled,  stillness  as  of  approaching  death  reigned  when,  as  a  last 
and  slain  shame.    Now,  however,  came  a  resurrection,  and  ,  hope,  he  said: 

>hame  formed  an  alliance  with  wounded  honor.  After  a  "It  is  evident,  senorita,  that  I  am  entirely  within  your 
ew  months  of  tears,  the  senorita  changed  her  tactics — she    power,  nor  can  I  hope  for  mercy — yet  will  you  not  permit 


ivould  win  back  her  perjured  lover. 
As  many  who  have  frantically  loved  the  creature,  and. 


me  once  more  to  see  our  beautiful  boy?" 
In  answer  to  a  call,  pattering  feet  were  heard  approach- 


unhappily,    then    seek    the    creator,    so    our    lady    turned    ing,   and   little    Carlos   bounded   in,    to   be   caught    in    the 


devotee,  affected  great  piety,  and  became  devout  as  a  Phari- 
see.   Shunning  all  allusions  to  the  past,  she  would  engage 


mothers  arms.    She  brought  him  to  the  bedside. 

"Look  at  that  man,"  she  said:  "he  is  thy  father,  he  was 


Don  Carlos,  when  they  met  in  society,  in  conversation  upon  '  my  lover,  but  mocking  my  innocence,  he  abandoned  me  and 
themes  of  the  day;  would  speak  of  morality  in  general,  married  a  woman  who  sacrificed  nothing  for  him.  Look  at 
Her  gayety  of  manner,  her  gentle,  winsome  spirit,  once  so  him!  Can  you  learn  to  hate  him  as  is  his  due?  Ah,  how 
ittractive,  and  her  superadded  piety,  became  now  a  source    I  have  learned  to  hate  him!    He  called  for  thee,  muchacho 

?i  irritation  to  one  who  desired  to  give  the  world  a  striking    mio,  and  I  give  thee  to  him " 

Illustration  of  conjugal  fidelity.  Suddenly  drawing  a  dagger,  she  plunged  it  into  the  boy's 

When,  after  the  lapse  of  three  years'  piety,  even  as  other  throat  and  cast  the  bleeding  body  upon  the  bound  wretch, 
charms  had  failed,  Dona  Sebastiana  in  suffering  her  hope  ,  whose  groans  and  shrieks  of  horror,  as  the  warm  blood  of 
to  die  suffered  also  her  heart  to  grow  cold  as  the  gla-  his  slain  child  bespattered  him,  were  mocked  by  silent  walls, 
ciers  of  the  north,  and  she  consecrated  her  life  to  ven-  j  "Art  satisfied,  murderer?"  cried  the  now  frenzied  wo- 
geance.  ,  man;   "or  wouldst  thou  behold  also  thy  daughter  before 

Don  Carlos  had  been  attending  mass  in  the  Church  of  thou  diest?  Ah,  thou  shalt  see  her,  too,"  and  calling,  Se- 
St  Augustine — for  every  worthy  son  of  the  church  re-  ,  bastiana  grasped  the  dark-eyed  child,  who  shrank,  as  she 
members  his  spiritual  mother  and  kneels  for  her  blessing  entered,  from  the  awful  sight  before  her,  and  lifting  her, 
once  a  year — when,   descending  the   steps,   he   came   sud-  |  said: 


denly   face   to    face   with   his   nightmare    incarnate,    Doiia 
Sebastiana,  and  was  arrested  by : 

"Do  me  the  favor,  sehor,  of  listening  to  a  few  words 
which  I  wish  to  say  to  you,  for  the  last  time." 

Turning,  he  bowed  gallantly.  "I  am  at  your  orders, 
senorita  mia"  he  replied,  "always  providing  you  do  not 
-peak  of  a  certain  subject  which  would  be  a  crime  now,  as 
I  am  no  longer  a  free  "man." 

"It  gives  me  great  satisfaction,  senor,"  said  Dona  Sebas- 
tiana, "to  see  you  so  loyal  to  your  wife.  Probably  you 
have  known  that  for  some  time  past  I  have  followed  a  very 
severe  religious  life,  so  you  need  not  apprehend  a  word 
from  me  that  would  recall  the  irregularities  of  our  youth." 

Don  Carlos  bowed  again,  and  Dona  Sebastiana  con- 
tinued : 

I  have  a  little  son,  as  vou  know,  senor.     He  will  in- 


"Thou,  too,  shalt  share  thy  brother's  fate.  Thou  shalt 
help  to  fill  up  thy  father's  agony  and  thy  mother's  ven- 
geance." 

And  again  the  sharp  blade  did  its  deadly  work,  and  the 
two  ghastly  bodies  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  agonized  man. 

"Tigress!  fiend!"  cried  Don  Carlos;  "finish  your  hellish 
work  now.    I  alone  am  left  for  your  vengeance." 

Sebastiana  replied  with  a  hollow  laugh : 

"Yes,  you  are  left  for  my  vengeance" — and  she  plunged 
the  dripping  dagger  into  his  heart. — Translated  for  the  Ar- 
gonaut from  the  Spanish  of  Ricardo  Palma. 

It  is  asserted  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  statement  that 
Senator  Tillman  and  Senator  Dolliver  engaged  in  an 
angry  quarrel  at  Jackson,   Mich.,  which  was   followed  by 


herit  a  considerable  fortune,  and  it  is  only  just  that  he  a  challenge  from  Senator  Tillman  to  fight  a  duel.  Senator 
should  be  educated  in  a  manner  befitting"  his  rank  and  j  Tillman  says  that  the  story  is  "a  lie  out  ot  the  whole 
merit.  This  is  not  possible  in  Lima,  and  in  my  care.  So  '  cloth."  and  that  he  and  Senator  Dolliver  are  warm  per- 
1  have  decided  to  send  him  to  my  relatives  in  Madrid.    To-  i  sonal  fnends. 

The  Reverend  Joseph  Stansfield,  pastor  of  the  Indianapo- 
nim"befor7he  goes",'and  advise "him'for  his  future?"'  Your"  I  lis   Methodist  Church,  has  given  full   absolution  to  Vice- 


morrow  he  goes  on  the  ship  which  leaves  Callao,  and  the 
favor  I  desire  is  this :     Will  you  not,  as  his  father,  bless 


benediction  will  insure  him  a  prosperous  voyage/ 

The  relief  Don  Carlos  experienced  was  great.  The  irri- 
tation, the  disgust,  which  he  had  felt  toward  the  woman 
whom  he  had  wronged  gave  place  to  a  tender  pity  as  he 
now  found  her  so  sensibly  accepting  the  inevitable. 

"Your  demand  is  but  just,  senorita,"  he  replied.  "'I  shall 
accompany  you  whenever  you  wish." 


President  Fairbanks  in  the  matter  of  the  cocktails  served 
during  the  Roosevelt  visit.  The  incident  was  due  entirely 
to  a  caterer  without  political  ambitions,  and  therefore 
without  discrimination  in  the  matter  of  beverages. 


Governor  Hughes,  of  New  York,  says:  ""Political 
leaders  who  have  performed  the  function  of  clearing- 
Dona  Sebastiana  smiled  and  said:  "Then  come  at  once."  houses  for  legislation,  and  who,  while  posing  as  party 
The  sun  rode  high  in  the  heavens  as  they  entered  the  !  workers,  have  served  under  a  retainer  of  special  interests, 
patio  of  the  sefiorita's  dwelling  and  passed  into  the  shaded  ,  careless  alike  of  party-  principles  or  of  public  justice,  are 
salon.  Immediately  the  children  were  sent  for,  and  ap-  passing  from  the  stage." 
peared,  dressed  in  their  prettiest,  fascinating  in  their  rich 
dark  beauty.  The  father  stepped  quickly  forward,  caught 
them  in  his  arms,  and  embraced  them  repeatedly-.    The  lit- 


Senator  Knox  in  his  Yale  address  said  "The  Constitution 

is  not  to  perish  at  the  hands  of  the  impassioned  phrase- 
tie  girl  sat  on  h.s  knee,  and,  gradually  emboldened,  began    maker„     The  New  Yorfc  ^  tha{  ^  statement  is 

with  her  hand  to  toy  with  his  ornaments.    The  boy  stood    in    .^   (he   con5truction    of  a    political    plat£orm   broad 

by  his  side  with  grave  and  wondering  eyes,  listening  to  the  ,  h  for  (he  ^.^  of  ha]f  a  dozen  presidents 

unlamihar  sounds  ot  his  father's  voice. 

The    usual    Peruvian    hospitality,    upon    the    coming    of  —  ""*" 

guests,  was  observed,  and  servants  entered  bringing  in  wine        Secretary  Root  is  said  to  be  the  most  inaccessible  man 

and  cake,  which  the  happy  little  senorita  was  permitted  to  |  in    Washington.     On    diplomatic    days    he    can    be    ap- 

offer   to    her   father.     Don   Carlos   ate   and    drank,    gayly  '  proached,    but   at    all    other    times    those    who    know    the 

pledging  his  children,  nor  in  his  gallant  speeches  did  he  ;  ropes  ask  for  Assistant  Secretary"  Bacon. 

omit  his  old  love,  who,  seated  somewhat  apart  and  silent,  !  ».— „ 

watched  him  with  eyes  sparkling  with  brilliancy.     Before  I      -j-he  house  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  in  which  Judge  Tappan 

many  minutes  had  gone  by  Don  Carlos  began  to  show  signs  I  Reeve  started  the  first  law  school  in  this  country  in  1774 


w-eariness,  his  words  came  slowly  and  with  indistinct 
ness;  he  rose,  walked  unsteadily  to  a  couch,  and,  sinking 
heavily  upon  it,  was  soon  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  drugged. 
Doiia  Sebastiana,  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction,  led  the  sur- 
prised children  from  the  room. 

Two  hours  later,  a  carriage  stopped  in  the  patio  of  a 
hacienda  near  the  city.  From  it  alighted  Dona  Sebastiana 
and  the  little  ones.  The  driver,  with  the  aid  of  cholos, 
lifted  Don  Carlos,  still  unconscious,  and  carried  him  to  an 
apartment,  where  he  was  left  alone  with  Sebastiana. 


has  just  been  sold  at  auction  to  parties  who 
is  preserved  for  its  historical  value. 


-ill  see  that  it 


A  Washington  newspaper  correspondent,  who  has  made 
a  special  tour  of  the  West  in  search  of  political  informa- 
tion, says  that  practically  all  with  whom  he  talked  favor 
the  President's  renomination. 

Secretary  Taft  says  that  he  is  anticipating  with   much 


There  was  now  no  smile  upon  that  beautiful  face ;  the    pleasure  his  visit  to  the  Philippines  in  September. 
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THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  RUSSIA. 


Two  Remarkable  Books  Paint  a   Situation  Without 
Parallel  in  History. 

We  are  slowly  beginning  to  understand  the  situation  in 
Russia,  those  of  us  at  least  who  consume  the  mental  food 
heaped  so  lavishly  upon  the  literary  tables.  A  great  many 
will  no  doubt  continue  to  judge  every  event  in  Russia  as 
though  it  had  happened  in  America,  and  so  to  discharge 
their  critical  inanities  without  reference  to  the  terrible 
background  of  fierce  tire  and  fun-  which  give  to  every 
event  its   real  significance. 

Two  books  that  have  just  appeared  are  among  the  best 
that  have  been  published  since  the  revolution  began.  They 
show  the  sort  of  thing  that  is  going  on  from  day  to  day, 
and  from  hour  to  hour,  the  seething  ferment  of  Russian 
life  that  never  slackens  at  all,  even  in  the  absence  of  any- 
thing lurid  enough  to  find  its  way  to  American  publicity. 
They  are  both  written  with  a  singular  sparkle  and  ability. 
"Russia  and  Reform,"  by  Bernard  Pares,  is  much  the 
larger  of  the  two,  entering  into  historical  causes,  the  genius 
of  Russian  life,  its  ideals  and  traditions.  "Red  Russia,"  by 
John  Foster  Fraser,  is  largely  made  up  of  the  personal  ex- 
periences of  the  author.  With  indefatigable  industry  and 
courage  he  penetrates  the  byways  of  native  life,  repro- 
ducing what  he  sees  and  hears  with  photographic  detail 
and  accuracy.  Both  books  are  indispensable  to  the  sincere 
student  and  both  of  them  are  fascinating  in  their  vivacity 
and  abandon. 

The  actual  situation,  as  Mr.  Fraser  shows  it  to  us,  is  not 
one  that  decent  humanity  can  look  at  with  equanimity. 
Man  is  the  only  animal  capable  of  descent  into  such  in- 
fernos of  cruelty  as  are  here  portrayed.  He  tells  us  of 
Anna  Smirnoff,  who  made  a  slighting  remark  about  the 
Russian  army: 

She  is  surrounded,  thronged,  and  arrested.  She  is 
marched  to  the  barracks  with  officers  about  her.  In  the 
yard  of  the  barracks  appears  General  Prince. 

'"What  has  the  woman  done?"  he  asks. 

"She  has  insulted  the  army,"  is  the  reply. 

"Then  let  her  be  flogged,  now,  here,  in  the  open,  and 
naked." 

Instantly  the  clothes  are  ripped  from  the  woman.  Not 
a  shred  is  left  upon  her.  She  stands  naked,  as  God  made 
her,  before  the  jeering  officers  and  soldiers,  in  the  dim 
light  and  bitter  cold.    She  is  flogged  before  them  all. 

And  take  that  other  case  of  Marie  Spiridonoff,  a  lady, 
young,  beautiful,  educated.    This  is  what  happened  to  her: 

It  was  dead  winter — and  the  cold  in  Russia  is  not  gentle. 
In  a  bare,  icy  barrack-room  the  clothes  were  torn  from 
her.  The  officers  stood  around,  wrapped  in  their  heavy 
coats,  and  smoking  cigarettes.  Marie  Spiridonoff  cowered 
before  their  leers,  and  trembled  till  her  flesh  was  blue  with 
the  icy  temperature. 

"Cold,  eh?"  was  the  question  of  an  officer,  who  thought 
it  a  mighty  joke  to  press  the  lighted  end  of  his  cigarette 
upon  the  nipple  of  her  breast. 

She  screamed. 

A  splendid  joke.  To  make  her  squirm  and  jump  and  cry 
out  from  pain  was  a  pleasantry.  They  burnt  her  breasts 
with  their  cigarettes.  They — they  did  things  with  their 
smouldering  cigarettes  which  no  pen  could  write. 

The  prisoner  was  sent  some  distance  to  be  tried.  Stark 
naked  she  was  put  into  a  freight  wagon,  along  with  two 
big,  brutal  drunken  Cossacks  to  guard  her.  During  the 
long,  cold,  and  cruel  night  journey  she  was  subject  to  the 
hellish  caresses  of  these  monsters,  and  today  is  the  victim 
of  an  awful  disease  in  consequence.  One  night  those  officers 
were  shot  dead.    Her  friends  had  avenged  her. 

Marie  Spiridonoff  received  her  sentence — imprisonment 
for  life  in  Siberia. 

And  yet,  when  the  demon  who  did  this  thing  was  mer- 
cifully shot  and  instantly  killed,  a  section  of  our  press 
broke  out  into  a  pious  eruption  of  regrets  at  such  a  de- 
parture from  orderly  procedure  and  threatened  the  revo- 
lutionists of  Russia  with  a  withdrawal  of  American  sym- 
pathy. 

Here  Js  another  appalling  picture  from  Mr.  Fraser's  book. 
At  the  Bear  restaurant,  in  St.  Petersburg,  a  young  student 
has  an  altercation  with  an  army  officer: 

Occasionally  the  eyes  of  the  two  men  met,  those  of  the 
student  piercing  and  cold,  those  of  the  soldier  tauntingly 
scornful. 

An  hour  goes.  The  officer  rises  to  conduct  one  of  his 
ladies  to  her  carriage.    The  student  rises  and  follows  him. 

In  the  hall,  by  the  marble  tank,  where  a  few  fish  are 
still  sporting,  he  suddenly  faces  the  officer,  raises  his  arm 
and  gives  a  blow  on  the  side  of  the  ear. 

The  retort  comes  quick — a  drawn  revolver  and  a  shot. 

The  student  turns,  walks  quickly  back  to  the  restaurant. 
Behind  him,  features  distorted  by  passion,  hastens  the 
officer  with  revolver  still  in  his  fist. 

Nigh  everybody  is  too  busy  with  merriment  to  notice 
the  pair. 

"Look  what  this  blackguard  has  done,"  exclaims  the  stu- 
dent. He  half  raises  his  arm,  and  shows  a  hand  dripping 
with  blood. 

Bang!  Another  shot  has  been  fired.  The  student  groans 
and  sinks  in  a  heap. 

Bang!  Bang  again!  Once  more  bang!  The  soldier 
empties  his  revolver  into  the  body  of  the  dead  man. 

Some  women  shriek.  But  the  band  is  busy  and  laughter 
is  loud,  and  people  in  distant  parts  of  the  room  mistake  the 
shots  for  popping  corks. 

The  man  is  dead !  The  lady  who  is  with  him  bends  over 
him  and  sobs. 

The  murderer  stands  defiant.  The  manager  approaches 
him.  The  Prefect  of  Police  must  be  called;  he  must  not 
leave  till  he  comes.  The  soldier  makes  no  sign  except  to 
put  away  his  revolver  and  sit  down. 

Blood  is  running  freely  from  the  dead  man  and  making 
a  pool  about  the  carpet.  One  or  two  ladies,  nervous  and 
pale,  go  away.  Others  turn  in  their  chairs  and  look.  Really 
a  very  unpleasant  sight  and  likely  to  spoil  the  evening! 


The  Tartar  waiters  bring  a  long  tablecloth.  They  spread 
the  cloth  and  hide  it  from  sight. 

And  now  let  jollity  continue.  The  band  plays  a  waltz. 
"Champanski!"  is  the  order.  Again  come  the  tinkle  of 
woman's  laughter,  the  guffaws  of  well-fed  men. 

Little  notice  is  taken  of  the  thing  lying  beneath  the  table- 
cloth—save by  the  woman  who  is  kneeling  and  softly  sob- 
bing. 

What  is  it  in  the  Russian  nature  which  makes  such  cal- 
lousness? Such  an  occurrence  in  the  Savoy  restaurant 
would  send  everybody  home.  But  the  Russians — tut.  they 
haven't  been  killed;  why  should  they  bother? 

One  other  extract  does  something  to  clear  up  a  mystery 
of  the  censorship.  The  story  of  suppressed  newspapers  is 
common  enough,  so  common  indeed  as  to  justify  a  surprise 
that  Russia  should  have  any  newspapers  left  to  her.  It  is 
illegal  to  issue  a  newspaper  until  it  has  been  examined  by 
the  censor,  and  as  this  dignitary  is  only  occasionally  sober 
and  must  always  be  searched  for,  it  is  evident  that  every 
issue  complying  with  the  law  would  be  half  a  day  late. 
The  censor  is,  therefore,  ignored,  and  as  a  punishment  the 
newspaper  is  officially  suppressed. 

But,  bless  your  soul,  that  docs  not  mean  the  public  are 
deprived  of  their  newspapers.  Another  newspaper  appears 
the  next  morning,  identical  in  everything  except  the  title. 
A  journal  more  frank  than  cautious  has  to  change  its  name 
about  once  every  fortnight.  You  may  read  of  the  Witness 
being  suppressed;  a  week  later  it  is  reported  that  the  Eye 
of  the  People  has  been  prohibited  ;  after  that  the  Sentinel 
is  crushed.  Innocent  creature;  you  believe  all  the  papers 
in  Russia  are  being  stopped.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  They  come 
out  just  the  same  with  different  names. 

Occasionally  the  authorities  seize  the  newspaper  office, 
break  up  everything,  and  send  the  editor  to  Siberia.  Then 
half  the  members  of  the  literary  staff  start  papers  of  their 
own.  Russia  teems  with  newspapers.  Besides,  a  prohibited 
sheet  is  sure  of  a  tremendous  sale. 

I  have  lying  before  me  the  official  newspaper  of  the 
Terrorists,  in  which  things  are  printed  that  would  make 
the  hair  of  the  average  reader  crisp.  The  names  are  pub- 
lished of  officials  who  are  to  be  "removed" — usually  by  a 
revolver  shot  in  the  back.  Nobody  knows  where  that  sheet 
is  printed.  The  authorities  are  at  their  wits'  end.  Yet 
30,000  are  sold  every  day. 

Mr.  Pares's  "Russia  and  Reform"  deals  with  the  surface 
of  things,  but  it  deals  also  with  the  depths.  It  is  humorous 
and  vivacious  as  the  most  casual  reader  can  desire,  but 
those  who  wish  to  know  the  philosophy  of  the  revolution 
and  to  trace  its  roots  deep  down  in  the  soil  of  history  will 
find  here  everything  that  they  need.  Taking  it  altogether, 
it  is  the  most  valuable  contribution  of  its  kind  to  our 
knowledge  of  Russia,  as  well  as  the  most  interesting  and 
the  most  readable. 

The  revolution  centres  around  the  Intellectuals,  and  we 
are  allowed  to  look  at  the  Intellectuals  in  a  light  entirely 
new  to  most  of  us. 

The  Russian  Intelligent  is  before  all  things  a  creature  of 
mind ;  mind,  in  fact,  is  what  he  idolizes.  A  sure  instinct 
tells  him  what  is  intellectually  bad;  and  criticism  is  of  a 
high  order  in  this  country,  because  people  never  scruple  to 
say  what  they  think.  The  cheap  rubbish  which  is  used  in 
conversation  by  the  unintellectual  in  England  in  order  to 
mark  time,  would  be  utterly  ineffective  in  Russia,  because 
no  one  would  pretend  to  enjoy  it.  A  Russian  is  not  very 
likely  to  offer  to  sing  before  company  unless  he  really 
knows  how  to  sing.  Intellectual  vigor  is  strong  enough 
and  general  enough  to  prevent  any  one  man  from  ever  hav- 
ing a  monopoly  of  a  conversation,  unless  his  superiority  is 
exceptional.  One  of  the  highest  compliments  which  can 
be  paid  to  any  one  is  conveyed  in  the  words  "an  educated 
man."  A  good  saying,  a  quick  thought,  runs  like  a  spark 
through  this  sympathetic  audience.  The  great  Russian 
writers  enjoy  a  consideration  which  makes  them  almost  the 
gods  of  the  Intelligents.  We  all  have  our  consciences  of 
different  kinds;  in  Russia  a  pointless  criticism  of  Pushkin 
or  Lermontoff  would  give  something  like  a  shock  to  all 
who  heard  it.  A  clever  and  good  lady,  with  whom  I  used 
to  discuss  many  subjects,  once  said  to  me:  "What  a  ter- 
rible thing  it  would  be  if  a  girl  married  a  man  who  couldn't 
answer  questions !"  I  assumed  that  she  was  thinking  of 
questions  as  to  past  life,  but  no,  she  meant  purely  general 
questions,  such  as  "What  is  the  composition  of  coal?"  or 
"Who  was  Atilla?"  I  suggested  that  it  would  be  more 
serious  if  she  married  a  man  who  deserted  her,  as  is  con- 
stantly happening  in  Russia ;  she  owned  that  she  had  not 
thought  of  it  in  quite  that  way.  In  a  word,  the  intellect 
altogether  takes  precedence  of  the  character. 

What  it  means  to  travel  in  Russia  and  to  encounter  the 
spirit  of  bureaucracy,  with  its  brood  of  irritating  imbecili- 
ties, is  well  described  by  the  author,  and  under  many  dif- 
ferent conditions.     Here  is  an  illustration: 

Borisoff,  August,  1904.— At  3:30  a.  m.  I  reach  a  little 
station  in  the  Jewish  pale;  the  station  officials  seem  to  be 
mostly  Jews.  I  have  no  letters  for  this  place.  Through 
a  delay  of  the  railway  my  luggage  is  limited  to  a  knapsack, 
a  mackintosh  bath,  and  three  Napoleonic  cannon-balls  from 
Krasny,  which  are  wrapped  up  in  a  newspaper.  I  sleep  in 
a  neat  Jewish  hotel.  After  breakfast  I  am  studying  a  mili- 
tary map  of  1812,  when  I  feel  that  there  is  something  be- 
hind me:  the  little  shifty  hotel  servant  is  looking  over  my 
shoulder.  "What  do  you  want?"  I  say,  sharply  "Oh,  noth- 
ing," but  a  few  minutes  later  he  comes  to  tell  me  that  I 
am  requested  to  step  over  to  the  police  station. 

The  police  captain  is  a  small  man,  with  a  thin  beard  and 
rather  a  rough  skin ;  he  has  the  quiet,  spiritless  manner 
common  to  many  of  the  officials.  I  thought  that  he  might 
have  taken  my  cannon-balls  for  bombs,  but  he  does  not 
know  of  them.  He  wishes  to  ask  why  I  have  taken  horses 
to  drive  out  to  S.  I  explain  that  I  must  see  the  battle- 
field. "Why  is  it  interesting  to  you?  Anyhow,  have  you 
any  special  permission?"  I  produce  the  cards  of  officials 
of  other  governments.  "Well,  I  can  not  doubt  your  iden- 
tity, but  to  go  to  S.  you  must  have  the  leave  of  the  police 
colonel."  "But  surely  S.  is  only  a  village  like  any  other?" 
"You  must  get  leave  from  the  police  colonel."  At  this 
point  I  am  called  aside  by  the  clerk,  who  asks  questions  as 
to  my  passport,  Lord  Lansdowne's  titles  again  requiring 


explanation.  He  asks  for  the  cards  again,  and  "doesn't  see 
that  my  credentials  prove  my  case."  Perhaps  I  may  see 
-chools  and  institutions,  but  I  have  no  leave  to  see  a 
"fortress"  (so  he  describes  a  half-ruined  wooden  village); 
md  how  is  he  to  know  that  these  cards  really  belong  to 
me?  Here  I  put  in  a  protest  to  the  police  captain;  he 
has  at  least  been  civil,  but  his  clerk  has  not;  and  I  have 
been  asked  to  report  to  St.  Petersburg  any  incivility  with 
which  I  may  meet.  There  is  a  doubtful  silence,  and  I  go 
off  to  the  police  colonel.  With  this  gentleman  I  begin  at 
the  right  end  of  the  stick.  I  explain  my  object,  my  intro- 
ductions, and  why  I  have  no  letters  to  him,  just  showing 
some  of  the  cards  as  casual  evidence;  no  doubt  he  will  give 
me  the  same  assistance  as  I  have  had  elsewhere.  "Of 
course,"  he  says,  "what  can  I  do  for  you?"  "Well,  I  want 
to  go  to  S.,  and  your  police  captain  says  that  I  must  have 
your  permission."  "Why  to  S.?  To  sec  the  monument?" 
"Xo.  to  see  thq  battle-field."  "Why  should  you  see  it  in 
detail?  There  is  nothing  left  of  it.  There  is  a  gentleman 
here  who  knows  all  about  it.  Why  don't  you  go  to  him 
instead?"  "I  should  like  to  do  both,  but  I  must  go  to  S. 
first."  He  goes  to  the  telephone  and  rings  up  the  police 
captain.  The  latter  appears,  and  is  told  to  escort  me. 
"How  long  do  you  want  to  be  there?"    "A  few  hours." 

Imagine  a  system  which,  in  a  country  so  vast  as  Russia, 
forbids  a  traveler  to  pass  from  one  insignificant  village  to 
another  without  such  formalities  as  these.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  a  fabric  of  folly  like  this  should  break  down 
under  its  own  weight? 

Among  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  book  are  the 
sketches  of  domestic  life.  Here  is  one  that  is  selected  by 
the  author  as  being  among  the  "least  unpleasant."  The 
imagination  is  left  to  shudder  at  what  some  of  the  others, 
mercifully  unpublished,  may  be: 

A  friend  once  showed  me  a  picture  of  an  extremely 
smug-looking  family  of  all  sizes  and  ages,  such  a  family 
as  one  of  our  own  poor  would  describe  by  the  words  "little 
steps  upstairs."  I  confessed  that  I  found  the  picture  simply 
plain  and  commonplace.  "Oh,  no,"  said  my  friend,  "it  is 
not  commonplace  at  all.  You  see  that  old  man  of  about 
seventy:  he  was  long  ago  married  to  this  middle-aged  lady 
of  fifty;  these  were  their  children";  and  he  picked  out  the 
larger-sized  figures  in  the  photograph.  "Well,  one  day 
this  man  said  to  his  wife:  Tt  is  not  fair  that  you  should 
always  be  tied  to  me ;  I  am  getting  old  and  can  not  be  the 
right  sort  of  husband  for  you.  Now,  I  have  thought  of  a 
plan  which  I  think  should  make  you  happy.  I  shall  divorce 
you,  and  I  have  found  an  excellent  fellow  to  take  my 
place ;  I  have  noticed  that  you  seem  quite  to  like  him 
already.'  The  wife  answered:  'You  are  my  best  friend, 
my  constant  benefactor;  that  is  just  what  I  should  like, 
but  I  hope  you  will  go  on  living  with  us;  I  look  upon  you 
as  a  father.'  To  this  he  consented.  The  second  husband 
was  now  introduced ;  the  second  family  began  to  appear. 
But  the  whole  family — or,  shall  I  say,  colony? — remained 
so  harmonious  that  they  were  able  to  produce  long  after- 
wards this  smug  and  respectable  photograph."  I  take 
this  story  on  trust,  and  tell  it  because  it  is  one  of  the 
least  unpleasant  that  I  can  find  to  illustrate  my  subject; 
but  I  do  not  know  how  these  good  people  settle  the  divorce 
question.  Probably,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  church  was  not  asked  for. 

At  the  moment  there  is  a  calm  in  Russian  affairs.  The 
dissolution  of  the  Douma  has  been  received  either  with 
stupefaction  or  with  the  quietness  of  a  resolved  despera- 
tion, but  those  who  have  read  these  two  remarkable  books 
are  precluded  from  any  hope  that  the  end  is  in  sight. 

"Red  Russia,"  by  John  Foster  Fraser,  published  by  the 
John  Lane  Company,  New  York;  $1.75. 

"Russia  and  Reform,"  by  Bernard  Pares,  published  by 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York;  $3. 


It  has  been  discovered  that  irrigation  works  existed  in 
Arizona  long  before  Columbus  discovered  America.  An 
investigation  by  the  Geological  Survey  has  brought  to 
light  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  canal,  twenty  feet  below  the 
present  surface,  constructed  in  prehistoric  times,  and  in 
order  to  prevent  the  scorching  climate  from  drinking  up 
the  water  before  it  could  be  distributed  over  the  fields,  the 
canal  had  been  lined  with  some  kind  of  cement  which  has 
withstood  the  elements  for  centuries.  Today  in  the  same 
country,  in  the  vicinity  of  Phcenix  alone,  there  are  more 
than  500  miles  of  canals  and  ditches  and  more  than  300,000 
acres  of  cultivated  fields,  producing  cereals  and  grasses  of 
every  kind,  and  even  tropical  products  for  luxury  as  well 
as  necessity.  But  the  secret  of  the  ancient  canal  builders 
who  constructed  their  ditches  so  as.  to  save  the  last  drop 
of  water  still  remains  unsolved. 


Representative  Hobson,  of  Alabama,  believes  that  there 
will  be  war  between  the  United  States  and  Japan.  In  an 
interview  he  remarked  :  "War  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan  is  inevitable.  Japan  is  only  waiting  for  a  pre- 
text on  which  to  have  a  declaration  of  war.  That  declara- 
tion may  come  at  any  moment.  Our  navy  is  inadequate 
to  meet  such  an  emergency.  More  battleships  should  be 
built  at  once." 

Mr.  Bryan,  speaking  at  Chautauqua,  said:  "I  am  glad 
there  is  an  interim  between  campaigns,  and  that  in  this 
interim  the  President  is  making  my  political  speeches  for 
me  in  a  much  more  effective  way  than  I  could  myself.  I 
am  glad  that  if  we  can  not  get  the  chance  to  advance  our 
own  ideas,  that  the  President  is  advancing  them  for  us,  and 
I  hope  the  effect  will  not  cause  him  half  the  trouble  it  has 
caused  me." 


Vice-President  Fairbanks,  speaking  at  Fergus  Falls, 
Minn.,  said:  "If  experience  shall  show  that  we  have 
fallen  short  of  the  accomplishment  of  our  purpose,  if  the 
laws  already  enacted  shall  prove  to  be  inadequate,  we 
should  ndt  hesitate  so  to  strengthen  them  that  they  may 
put  an  end  to  those  practices  in  trade  and  commerce 
which  create  beneficiaries." 
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"JOHN  BULLS  OTHER  ISLAND.' 


Bernard  Shaw  Dips  His  Pen  in  Acid  and  Writes 
about  Ireland. 


Bernard  Shaw  has  got  the  world  into 
that  enviable  position  where  it  begins  to 
smile  or  to  scoff  as  soon  as  he  takes  his 
pen  in  hand.  He  can  not  be  ignored,  be- 
cause underneath  his  badinage  there  is  a 
substratum  of  passionately  felt  and  hotly 
expressed  truth,  and  when  it  finds  a  sensi- 
tive spot  it  bites  deeply.  Mr.  Shaw  has  the 
self-assertion  that  comes  from  self-con- 
fidence, he  is  entirely  straightforward,  and 
he  detests  hypocrisy.  He  is  also  an  Irish- 
man of  striking  literary  power  and  con- 
ception, and  if  such  a  combination  should 
fail  to  make  a  noise  in  the  world  it  would 
be  for  the  first  time  in  history. 

With  his  three  plays  that  have  just  been 
issued  in  volume  form,  we  have  at  the 
moment  nothing  to  do.  "John  Bull's  Other 
Island,"  "How  He  Lied  to  Her  Husband," 
and  "Major  Barbara"  have  been  presented 
to,  and  favorably  received  by,  large  audi- 
ences ;  and  that  fact  will  console  Mr.  Shaw 
for  the  adverse  criticisms  of  envy.  But  a 
third  part  of  the  book  is  made  up,  not  of 
the  plays,  but  of  introductions  to  the  plays, 
and  in  these  introductions  Mr.  Shaw  whirls 
the  shillalah  with  his  true  and  native 
irresponsibility,  and  trails  his  coat-tail  on 
the  ground  with  such  provocative  persist- 
ence that  even  the  most  peaceful  can  hardly 
keep  out  of  the  shindy.  In  the  preface  to 
"John  Bull's  Other  Island"  he  is  at  his 
very  best.  It  is  a  very  Donnybrook  Fair 
of  caustic  defiance  and  attack,  and  if  the 
unfortunate  Englishman  emerges  therefrom 
alive,  it  is  only  in  such  a  condition  that  his 
own  mother  will  not  know  him. 

The  Englishman,  it  seems,  "is  wholly  at 
the  mercy  of  his  imagination"  and  with 
"no  sense  of  reality  to  check  it."  And  this 
from  an  Irishman !  And,  to  make  good  the 
assertion,  Mr.  Shaw  selects  two  types,  and 
implores  us  with  scorn  in  his  voice  to  look 
at  them,  just  to  look  at  them: 

Think  of  the  famous  meeting  between  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  that  intensely  Irish 
Irishman,  and  Nelson,  that  intensely  Eng- 
lish Englishman.  Wellington's  contemptu- 
ous disgust  at  Nelson's  theatricality  as  a 
professed  hero,  patriot,  and  rhapsode,  a 
theatricality  which  in  an  Irishman  would 
have  been  an  insufferably  vulgar  affectation, 
was  quite  natural  and  inevitable.  Wel- 
lington's formula  for  that  kind  of  thing 
was  a  well-known  Irish  one:  "Sir,  don't 
be  a  damned  fool."  It  is  the  formula  of  all 
Irishmen  for  all  Englishmen  to  this  day. 
.  .  .  Compare  Wellington,  who  had  to 
fight  Napoleon's  armies.  Napoleon's  mar- 
shals, and  finally  Napoleon  himself,  without 
one  moment  of  illusion  as  to  the  human 
material  he  had  to  command,  without  one 
gush  of  the  "Kiss  me,  Hardy,"  emotion 
which  enabled  Nelson  to  idolize  his  crews 
and  his  staff. 

Mr.  Shaw  is,  of  course,  a  home  ruler, 
fervent  and  passionate.  He  does  not  argue 
so  much  in  favor  of  home  rule  as  against 
the  stupidity  that  refuses  it.  It  is  the 
stupidity  of  the  great  English  masses  re- 
flected and  focused  in  English  statesmen- 
It  is,  it  seems,  only  the  Irish  statesmen  who 
are  one-pointed  and  practical,  whereas 
their  English  opponents  are  obtuse  and  of 
an  incredible  facuity. 

It  is  obviously  evident  that  Mr.  Redmond 
should  be  a  better  speaker  and  rhetorician 
than  Parnell ;  but  if  he  began  to  use  his 
powers  to  make  himself  agreeable,  instead 
of  making  himself  reckoned  with  by  the 
enemy;  if  he  set  to  work  to  manufacture 
and  support  English  shams  and  hypocrisies, 
instead  of  exposing  and  denouncing  them; 
if  he  constituted  himself  the  permanent 
apologist  of  doing  nothing,  and,  when  the 
people  insisted  on  his  doing  something, 
only  roused  himself  to  discover  how 
to  pretend  to  do  it  without  really 
changing  anything,  he  would  lose  his 
leadership  as  certainly  as  an  Eng- 
lish politician  would,  by  the  same 
course,  attain  a  permanent  place  on  the 
front  bench.  In  short,  our  circumstances 
place  a  premium  on  political  ability,  while 
the  circumstances  of  England  discount  it; 
and  the  quality  of  the  supply  naturally 
follows  the  demand.  If  you  miss  in  my 
writings  that  hero-worship  of  dotards  and 
duffers  which  is  planting  England  with 
statues  of  disastrous  statesmen  and  absurd 
generals,  the  explanation  is  simply  that  I 
am  an  Irishman  and  you  an  Englishman. 

All  this  is  terribly  severe,  and  the  Eng- 
lishman will  bow  his  head  in  chastened 
humiliiy.  The  condition  of  Ireland,  its 
amazing  coalition,  its  virile  superstitions, 
its  pf  rplexing  inconsistencies,  are  all  of 
1  hem  due  not  so  much  to  English  misrule 
to  «  policy  that  compels  a  vitalizing  co- 


hesion between  elements  that  would  other- 
wise seek  their  own  and  presently  disap- 
pear. All  this  would  happen  if  England 
would  be  good  enough  to  take  her  thumb 
away  "and  leave  us  free  to  do  something 
else  than  bite  it." 

Home  rule,  according  to  Mr.  Shaw, 
would  be  the  decree  of  divorce  between 
Ireland  and  the  Catholic  Church,  a  decree 
that  would  be  made  absolute  then  and 
there.  Do  we  suppose  that  Ireland  loves 
the  church  or  that  she  is  forced  into  the 
ecclesiastical  alliance  by  anything  less  than 
the  need  for  showing  an  unbroken  front 
to  England?  Having  first  assured  all  Eng- 
lishmen that  they  have  no  imagination,  Mr. 
Shaw  begs  them  to  imagine,  and  he  does 
so  with  something  like  a  sob  in  his  throat : 

Realize  then  that  the  popular  party  in 
Ireland  is  seething  with  rebellion  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  church.  Imagine  the 
feelings  of  an  English  farmer  if  the  parson 
refused  to  marry  him  for  less  than  20 
pounds  and  if  he  had  virtually  no  other 
way  of  getting  married.  Imagine  the 
church  rates  revived  in  the  form  of  an  un- 
official income  tax,  scientifically  adjusted 
to  your  taxable  capacity  by  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  your  affairs  verified  in  the 
confessional.  Imagine  being  one  of  a 
peasantry  reputed  the  poorest  in  the  world, 
under  the  thumb  of  a  priesthood  reputed 
the  richest  in  the  world.  Imagine  a 
Catholic  middle  class  continually  defeated 
in  the  struggle  of  professional,  official,  and 
fashionable  life  by  the  superior  education 
of  its  Protestant  competitors,  and  yet  for- 
bidden b'-  its  priests  to  resort  to  the  only 
efficient  universities  in  the  country.  Im- 
agine trying  to  get  a  modern  education  in 
a  seminary  of  priests,  where  every  modern 
book  worth  reading  is  on  the  index,  and 
the  earth  is  still  regarded,  not  perhaps  as 
absolutely  flat,  yet  as  being  far  from  so 
spherical  as  Protestants  allege.  Imagine 
being  forbidden  to  read  this  preface  be- 
cause it  proclaims  your  own  grievance. 
And  imagine  being  bound  to  submit  to  all 
this  because  the  popular  side  must  hold 
together  at  all  costs  in  the  face  of  the 
Protestant  enemv.  That  is  roughly  the 
predicament  of  Catholic  Ireland. 

It  is  a  severe  impeachment,  and  it  is  not 
only  Englishmen  who  will  rub  their  eyes 
and  ask  themselves,  "Can  these  things  be?" 
Mr.  Shaw  seems  to  know  what  he  is  writ- 
ing about,  and  whether  he  does  or  not  it  is 
no  small  thing  that  such  words  should  be 
said  by  one  who  has  the  ear  of  the 
English-speaking  world,  and  who  is  com- 
pelling the  world  to  take  him  seriously  and 
to  believe  that  he  means  what  he  says. 

"John  Bull's  Other  Island"  and  "Major 
Barbara,"  by  Bernard  Shaw,  published  by 
Brentano's,  New  York;  $1.50. 


The  story  that  a  $100,000  lottery  prize 
remains  unclaimed  in  Paris  must  excite  the 
acquisitive  instinct  of  gamblers  in  this 
country,  the  more  so  from  the  fact  that 
tickets  for  the  draw  were  sold  in  England. 
As  every  schoolboy  knows,  the  British  mu- 
seum had  its  inception  in  a  lottery,  pro- 
moted to  purchase  a  collection  destined  to 
form  the  nucleus  of  that  great  national 
treasure  store.  The  first  Westminster 
bridge  owed  some  of  its  funds  to  a  lottery; 
two  or  three  sums  for  supplying  London 
with  water  proceeded  from  the  same  source, 
while  more  than  one  imperial  venture  was 
financed  in  like  manner.  Although  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor and  the  Speaker  were  responsible 
for  the  management  of  the  lottery  which 
furnished  funds  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
Cottonian  and  Sloane  collections,  gross 
frauds  were  perpetrated  in  connection  with 
it,  and  one  man  was  fined  $5000  for  his 
manipulation  of  the  tickets. 


Boston  is  said  to  have  the  only  woman 
guide  in  the  United  States  to  places  of  his- 
toric interest.  One  of  her  trips  is  to  the 
North  end,  another  she  calls  "the  Beacon 
hill  trip,"  this  includes  King's  Chapel  and 
the  old  burying  grounds.  She  has  equipped 
herself  with  so  much  useful  information 
that  she  believes  herself  to  be  able  to  an- 
swer any  reasonable  question  about  Boston. 
Her  specialty  is  taking  about  parties  of  wo- 
men, teachers,  and  schoolchildren.  Though 
an  unusual  thing  in  this  country,  women 
guides  are  to  be  found  in  foreign  cities; 
quite  a  number  earn  their  living  by  show- 
ing visitors  about  London. 

*•>. 

The  Pekin  Gazette  is  the  oldest  periodical 
in  the  world,  and  its  circulation  is  estimated 
to  be  over  100,000  copies.  This  paper  in 
thf  city  of  Canton  alone  has  10  publishers, 
who  in  turn  employ  about  10  distributers, 
thus  making  about  100  distributers  in  the 
city  and  suburbs  alone. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  is  the  only  sov- 
ereign in  Europe  who  speaks  Yiddish. 

Abbe  Currant,  in  Paris,  has  hit  upon  the 
scheme  of  giving  a  lottery  ticket  to  every 
person  who  attends  mass,  good  for  a  draw- 
ing of  provisions. 

The  chief  probation  officer  of  the  juvenile 
court  at  Indianapolis  is  a  woman,  lyirs. 
Helen  W.  Rogers.  She  has  gone  to  Europe 
to  study  the  probation  systems  of  the  dif- 
ferent countries. 

General  Lawrence  and  Senator  Gallinger, 
who  are  in  Paris,  on  learning  that  a  female 
descendant  of  Paul  Jones  was  living  there 
in  absolute  destitution,  visited  the  aged 
lady,  paid  up  her  rent  and  outstanding 
debts,  and  placed  a  comfortable  account 
in  the  bank  for  her. 

Roland  P.  Falkner,  commissioner  of 
education  of  Porto  Rico,  has  resigned  and 
will  go  to  New  York,  where  he  will  asso- 
ciate himself  with  the  civic  federation  of 
that  city  in  a  journalistic  capacity.  Pro- 
fessor Dexter,  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
will  succeed  him  as  commissioner. 

The  King  of  Siam,  when  visiting  Ros- 
kilde  Cathedral,  Copenhagen,  several  days 
ago,  was  measured  on  the  historical  column 
on  which  the  height  of  nearly  all  the  sov- 
ereigns of  Europe  is  engraved.  He  proved 
to  be  of  exactly  the  same  height  as  the 
Czar  when  the  latter  was  measured  there 
ten  years  ago. 

The  King  of  Siam  is  a  practical  exemplar 
of  nepotism.  His  one  brother  and  twenty 
half-brothers  fill  all  the  important  adminis- 
trative and  executive  posts  in  the  govern- 
ment. But  he  draws  the  line  on  the  distaff 
side  of  his  family.  His  sisters  and  daugh- 
ters are  not  allowed  to  marry,  for  fear  of 
possible  rivals  to  the  throne. 

Admiral  Brownson,  who  has  just  been 
retired  on  account  of  age,  will,  by  desire  of 
the  President,  continue  at  the  head  of  the 
bureau  of  navigation.  He  has  been  in  the 
service  since  1861,  and  has  a  brilliatnt 
record.  It  was  he,  when  in  command  of 
the  cruiser  Detroit,  who  broke  the  blockade 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  harbor  and  crushed  the 
naval  rebellion  in  the  early  '90s, 

The  British  government  has  recently 
given  notable  recognition  of  the  excellence 
of  American  agricultural  teaching  and  edu- 
cation by  the  selection  of  A.  E.  Parr  of  the 
Iowa  State  Agricultural  College  as 
director  of  agriculture  and  animal  industry 
for  British  India.  Professor  Parr  will  re- 
ceive a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year  for  ten 
years,  and  it  is  understood  that  he  will  then 
be  eligible  to  retire  and  draw  a  pension  for 
life  of  $5000  a  year. 

On  the  eve  of  his  visit  to  Ireland,  King 
Edward  granted  a  free  pardon  to  Colonel 
Arthur  Lynch,  who  was  convicted  of  high 
treason  in  1903  for  having  fought  in  the 
Irish  brigade  on  the  side  of  the  Boers  in 
the  South  African  war.  Colonel  Lynch 
was  sentenced  to  death  for  high  treason  in 
1903 ;  his  sentence  later  was  commuted  to 
imprisonment  for  life,  and  in  January, 
1904,  he  was  released  "on  license."  Lynch 
was  born  in  Australia  of  Irish  parents. 

Nearly  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  have 
essayed  painting  as  an  amusement,  and 
King  Edward  of  England  and  the  Kaiser 
have  been  more  than  ordinarily  successful 
with  the  brush.  King  Carlos  of  Portugal, 
however,  is  by  universal  consent  the  ablest 
artist  among  crowned  heads.  Year  after 
year  his  canvases  attract  crowds  of  ad- 
mirers at  the  exhibitions  of  the  Lisbon 
Salon,  while  at  the  Paris  exhibition  a  pastel 
entitled  "Tunny  Fish  on  the  Portuguese 
Coast,"  won  for  him  the  honor  of  a  silver 
medal. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  Memorial 
Day  address  in  the  country  .was  that  de- 
livered at  Marysville,  Kas.,  by  Dr.  William- 
son F.  Boyakin,  who  was  the  Grand  Army 
orator  on  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  his  birth.  In  matter  and  manner  and 
delivery  the  speech  is  said  to  have  been  far 
above  the  average.  Dr.  Boyakin  was  born 
in  North  Carolina,  and  when  he  was  a 
year  old  his  parents  moved  from  that 
State  to  Tennessee  in  a  caravan  of  100  two- 
wheeled  carts,  and  in  constructing  the 
whole  outfit  there  was  not  a  pound  of  iron 
used. 

President  Amador  of  the  Panama  re- 
public is  away  on  a  long  European  vaca- 
tion. His  country  is  in  good  hands  while 
he  is  away,  and  nothing  in  the  constitution 
can  keep  him  at  home.     The  most  remark- 


able evidence  that  Panama  is  enjoying  un- 
precedented prosperity  are  the  facts  that 
the  government  is  building  a  million-dollar 
national  theatre  and  that  the  president  is 
going  to  Europe  without  leaving  an  empty 
treasury  and  a  new  dictator  behind  him. 
That  is  what  $100,000,000,  more  or  less, 
out  of  the  United  States  Treasury  has  as- 
sisted in  bringing  about. 


RECENT  VERSE. 


Over  the  Hills  and  Far  Away. 

Since  those  we  love  and  those  we  hate, 
With  all  things  mean  and  all  things  great, 
Pass  in  a  desperate  disarray 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 

It  must  be,   dear,  that  late  or  soon. 
Out  of  the  ken  of  the  watching  moon, 
We  shall  abscond  with  Yesterday 
Over  the    hills   and    far   away. 

What  does  it  matter?     As  I  deem, 
We  shall  but  follow  as  brave  a  dream 
As  ever  smiles  a  wanton  May 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 

Wre  shall   remember,  and,  in   pride, 
Fare  forth  fulfilled  and  satisfied, 
Into  the  land  of  Ever-and-Aye, 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 

— JF.  E.  Henley. 


Song  of  the  Driftweed. 
Here's  to  the  home  that  was  never,  never  ours! 
Toast  it  full  and  fairly  when  the  winter  lowers. 
Speak    ye    low,    my    merry    men,    sitting    at    your 

ease; 
Harken  to  the  drift  in  the  roaring  of  the  seas. 

Here's  to  the  life  we  shall  never  live  on  earth! 

Cut  for  us  awry,  awry,  ages  ere  the  birth. 

Set    the    teeth    and    meet    it    well,    wind    upon    the 

shore; 
Like  a  lion,  in  the  face  look  the  Nevermore! 

Here's  to  the  love  we  were  never  meant  to  win! 
What    of     that?     A     many     shells     have     a     pearl 

within ; 
Some  are  mated  with  the  gold  in  the  light  of  day; 
Some   are  buried  fathoms   deep   in    the   seas   away. 

Here's   to   the  selves  we   shall  never,    never  be  I 
We're  the  drift  of  the  world  and  the  tangle  of  the 

sea. 
It's  far  beyond  the  Pleiad,  it's  out  beyond  the  sun 
Where     the     rootless    shall    be     rooted     when     the 

wander-year  is  done! 
— Jessie  Mackay,   in   Everybody's  Magazine. 


In  a  Mountain  Lamasery. 

Gilt  Buddha,  with  the  heavy-lidded  eyes, 

Whose  glances  seem  hypnotically  jail'd 
By  walls   of  an  unconscious  paradise, 

Tell  me,  how  many  moons  have  glow'd  and  paled 
Since  in  thy  Mongol  face  at  length  was  lost 

All  trace  of  Prince  Siddartha's  lineaments? 
How  long,  O  placid  mystic,  since  thou  wast 

Carved  in  thy  convert's  image,  and  the  scents 
Of  Ind  upon  thine  altar  were  replaced 

With  sandal-powder,  mill'd  beside  the  brooks 
That  else  adown  the  Lu  Shan  rush  to  waste? 

Thou  wilt  not  answer,  but  the  ancient  rooks 
That   nest  upon   the   cedar  at   thy   gate 
Are  cursing  me  as  unregenerate ! 

Alas,   I   fear  thy  bent  and  wheezy  bonze 

Is  not  a  ritualist;  he  offered  me 
For  copper  coin  the  candlesticks  of  bronze 

And  curtain  from  thy  shrine  of  filagree. 
Nay,  dare  I  whisper  it? — but  thou  shouldst  know — 

He  hinted  that  he  might  replace  thyself 
For  thirty  silver  shoes!     Quoth  I:     "Not  so; 

They  who  have  barter'd  Gods  for  petty  pelf 
Did  never  prosper!"     Then  he  smote  the  gong 

That  hung  beside  us  and  so  summon'd  thee 
To  hear  his  orisons  and  even-song. 

The  secred  birds  still  scolded  from  their  tree, 
As  through  the  quaint  and  lonely  temple's  gloom 
Ebb'd  into  silence  that  deep,  brazen  boom. 
— From  Edward  Gilchrist's  "Tiles  from  a  Porcelain 
Tower." 


Long  before  Charles  Macintosh  began  to 
make  his  waterproofs,  in  1823,  the  natives 
of  Quito  were  using  the  rubber  for  the 
same  purpose,  as  well  as  for  boots  and 
bottles,  and  many  other  things.  But  the 
new  and  mysterious  material  had  a  hard 
struggle  for  popularity  in  England.  Dr. 
Priestley  probably  did  more  than  anybody 
else  to  make  its  novel  qualities  known,  for 
in  1770  he  popularized  it  forever  by  showing 
schoolchildren  how  it  could  be  made  to 
efface  pencil-marks.  Hence,  of  course, 
comes  "india-rubber." 


Some  startling  figures  of  comparison  have 
been  made  to  show  the  most  of  English 
paupers.  The  English  poor  law  foots  up 
an  expense  of  more  than  $75,000,000  a  year, 
which  is  as  great  as  the  entire  annual  ex- 
penditure of  the  kingdom  of  Holland,  al- 
most as  much  as  that  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  combined,  and  equal  to  the 
whole  public  expenditure  of  Denmark, 
Greece,  and  Norway. 


Berlin  university  is  the  most  numerously 
attended  seat  of  learning  in  the  world.  It 
contains  7774  matriculated  and  1330  non- 
matriculated  students.  All  the  states  of 
Germany,  and  every  country  in  Europe, 
from  Norway  to  Sicily,  from  Ireland  to 
Russia,  are  represented  in  its  classrooms. 
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BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


A  few  years  ago  Ouida  was  a  name  to 
conjure  with  in  the  lower  circles  of  lite- 
rary life,  but  lately  she  has  dropped  some- 
what out  of  the  public  view.  Now  comes 
the  surprising  news  that  one  of  the  most 
prolific  writers  of  the  day  is  living  in  a 
squalid  hut  near  Lucca,  in  Italy,  and  that 
she  is  not  only  reduced  to  the  extremes  of 
poverty,  but  has  even  been  in  need  of  food. 
And  yet  Ouida,  or  rather  Madame  de  la 
Ramee,  must  have  received  almost  fabu- 
lous rewards  for  her  novels.  She  has 
written  sixty,  and  many  of  them  enjoyed 
an  extraordinary  circulation,  and  even  yet 
are  by  no  means  on  the  top  shelves  of  the 
lending  libraries.  Her  deplorable  condition 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  she  knows 
nothing  of  business  or  of  the  value  of 
money,  and  that  everything  she  ever  earned 
has  been  squandered  in  personal  extrava- 
gances and  senseless  investments.  Ouida 
is  entitled  to  only  that  variety  of  sympathy 
that  is  given  to  the  foolish,  but  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  know  that  she  will  hereafter  receive 
a  pension  from  the  British  government 
amounting  to  $750  a  year. 


The  Shameless  Diary  of  an  Explorer,  by 
Robert  Dunn.  Published  by  the  Out- 
ing Publishing  Company,  New  York; 
$1.50. 
Mount  McKinley  was  not  actually  con- 
quered by  the  expedition  whose  attempt  is 
thus  "shamelessly"  recorded.  It  is  a  frankly 
told  tale,  and  something  of  a  study  in  hu- 
man nature  as  well  as  in  mountaineering. 
Men  who  are  thrown  close  together  by  a 
love  of  adventure,  rather  than  by  general 
temperament,  must  inevitably  develop  angles 
and  corners,  not  to  speak  of  quills  and 
bristles,  that  produce  mutual  discomfort,  and 
all  these  things  are  set  down  as  incidents 
of  the  journey  without  reserve  or  palliation. 
They  help  to  make  the  book  a  delightful 
one,  because  we  dearly  love  to  read  of  other 
people's  weaknesses  from  our  own  un- 
tempted  vantage  point 

A    Woman's    War,   by    Warwick    Deeping. 

Published  bv  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 

York;  $1.50. 
This  is  a  story  of  mean  and  sordid  living, 
with  a  crude  and  illogical  plot.  There  are 
two  rival  doctors  in  a  country  town.  Par- 
ker Steel  is  an  odious  character,  with  an 
odious  wife,  while  Murchison  is  a  paragon 
of  all  the  virtues,  when  he  happens  to  be 
sober.  Murchison  performs  an  intestinal 
operation  and  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  mis- 
lay his  sponge  and  forceps  in  the  recesses  of 
his  patient's  body,  and  they  are  only  re- 
covered at  the  post  mortem.  This  makes 
him  unpopular,  and  ensures  the  temporary 
triumph  of  his  rival,  who  presently  makes 
a  somewhat  more  disgusting  mistake  him- 
self which  by  some  strange  process  of  rea- 
soning reacts  in  favor  of  Murchison.  Those 
who  like  loathsome  accounts  of  medical 
privacies  will  read  the  book  with  pleasure, 
but  it  is  hard  to  imagine  any  one  else  do- 
ing so. 


reading.     The  author's  connection  with  the  | 
New  York  Evening  Sun  gives  it   a  strong  : 
metropolitan    flavor    that    sometimes    leads  | 
him  into  inaccuracies  when  dealing  with  the 
newspapers   of  the    country   at    large,   and  , 
when  he  ventures  from  the  region  of  fact  1 
into  that  of  opinion  he  allows  himself  to 
write  of  the  "yellow"  press  as  a  joke  rather  ■ 
than  as  a  dangerous  discredit.     But  those 
who  want  to  know  just  how  a  newspaper  is 
made  will  find  here  all  that  they  need. 


History  of  English  Literature,  by  William 
Henry  Schofield,  Ph.D.  Published  by 
the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York; 
$1.50. 
This  is  the  first  of  two  volumes  and 
covers  particularly  the  period  down  to  the 
birth  of  Chaucer.  The  author  follows  a 
novel  arrangement  and  one  that  will  cer- 
tainly commend  itself  to  the  student  who 
wants  to  understand  the  philosophy  of  his 
subject.  He  brings  all  the  writings  of  one 
kind  together  and  traces  separately  the 
evolution  of  each  type.  Thus  we  have  sec- 
tions devoted  to  Tales,  History,  Religious 
Works,  Didactic  Works,  and  Songs,  and 
in  this  way  we  are  able  to  examine  in- 
dividually each  branch  upon  the  tree  of 
literature  and  to  trace  it  back  intelligently 
to  its  parent  stem.  Professor  Schofield  has 
done  his  work  well,  and  the  complete  issue 
will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  study  of 
comparative  literature. 


The  Scarlet  Car,  by  Richard  Harding  Davis. 

Published  bv  Charles   Scribner's  Sons, 

New  York; "$1.25. 
The  temptation  to  write  automobile 
stories  is  probably  a  hard  one  to  resist,  but 
the  attempt  should  be  made  by  all  writers 
who  have  not  Mr.  Davis's  happy  facility 
for  making  them  interesting  to  those  who 
have  not  yet  joined  the  great  army  of  au- 
toists.  There  are  three  stories  in  this  book, 
each  complete  in  itself  so  far  as  incident  is 
concerned,  but  with  a  connecting  thread  of 
love-making  which  culminates  in  the  trans- 
ference of  the  heroine's  affection  from  the 
prosaic  and  selfish  politician  to  the  other 
man  who  knew  how  to  appreciate  them. 
There  is  a  vigor  and  a  go  about  these 
stories   that  ensure  their  popularity. 


Making  a   Newspaper,  by  John  L.    Given. 

Published  by  Henry  Holt  and  Company, 

New  York;  $1.50  net. 

Those  who  wish  to  know  something  about 

the   machinery   of  the   real   government   of 

the   world    will    find    it    here.      Mr.    Given 

with  every  branch  of  newspaper  pro- 

l,  and  he  does  it  with  an  interesting 

detail  that  makes  his  book  the  best  of  good 


On  the  Death  of  Madonna  Laura,  translated 
from  the  Italian  of  Petrarch  by  Agnes 
Tobin.     Published  by   William   Heine- 
mann,  London;   Paul  Elder  and  Com- 
pany, San  Francisco. 
In  its  dignified  and  pathetic  beautjr  this 
work   will    rank   high    among   translations. 
It  is  no  small  feat  to  combine  such  fidelity 
to  the  original  text  with  such   rare  poetic 
expression,  and  this  is  peculiarly  true  where 
the  languages  are  Italian  and  English.    The 
author  has  not  merely  translated  Petrarch's 
words;  she  has  reproduced  the  Petrarchian 
aroma  and  has  therefore  succeeded  where 
lesser  poetic  skill  and  feeling  would  have 
failed. 


Joe  T ild en's  Recipes  for  Epicures.  Pub- 
lished by  A.  M.  Robertson,  San  Fran- 
cisco; $1.00. 
The  publication  of  Major  Joseph  Til- 
den's  culinary  recipes  is  nothing  less  than 
a  benefaction  to  the  race.  Major  Tilden 
in  his  time  was  one  of  the  established  fea- 
tures of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  it  would  in- 
deed have  been  a  gastronomic  calamity  if 
the  secrets  of  his  kitchen  were  never  to 
be  resurrected.  This  little  volume  pro- 
fesses to  reveal  them  all,  and  as  befits  a 
casket  containing  so  great  a  treasure,  the 
paper,  the  printing,  and  the  binding  are 
worthy  of  the  occasion. 


The  Limit  of  Wealth,  by  Alfred  L.  Hutch- 
inson.     Published    by    the    Macmillan 
Company,  New  York;  $1.25. 
The  age  is  unusually  rich  in  those  who 
know  exactly  how  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
may  come  upon  earth  by  act  of  Congress. 
According  to  the  author,  this  desirable  end 
can  be  attained  by  limiting  the  amount  of 
wealth  which  a  person  may  dispose  of  with- 
out restriction,  and  also  by  the  imposition 
of  an  income  tax.    He  writes  well  and  with 
an  enviable  enthusiasm. 

Writing   for    the   Press,   by    Robert    Luce. 

Published     by     the     Clipping     Bureau 

Press;   cloth,  $1.00;   paper,  50  cents. 

There     would     be     less     disappointment 

among  literary  aspirants   if  the  reading  of 

such  a  book  as  this  were  a  preliminary  to 

their  efforts.     It  was  originally  meant  for 

reporters    and    correspondents,    but    it    has 

gradually  grown  until  it  can  now  be  used 

by  any  one  who  has  to   do   with  press  or 

printer.      It   is    tilled    with    the    things   that 

writers  of  all  kinds  ought  to  know. 


Lea  &  Pcrrins' 
Sauce 


THE    ORIGINAL    WORCESTERSHIRE 

IS     THE     SECRET     OF     MY     SUCCESS 

Indeed,  I  find  that  no  other  relish  delicately 
flavors  so  great  a  variety  of  dishes.  I  use  it  in 
many  kinds  of  Soups.  On  Fish,  it  gives  an 
appetizing  touch.  Stews,  Hashes  and  Meats  it 
greatly  improves  and  I  use  it  in  Gravies.  It  gives 
a  delicate  relish  to  Cheese.  It  imparts  just  that 
"finishing  touch"  which  makes  many  dishes  per- 
fect. Epicures  say  it  is  one  of  the  best  digestives 
ever  used  on  food. 

Beware  Of  IinitatiOIlS.  John  Dnn^  Sons,  Agents,  New  York 


R.C.Ward      J.K.Polk      J.  W.  Dean      Geo.  E.  Billings 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS    CO. 

All  Forms  of  Insurance 

Effected 

202  California  Street  Phone  Temporary  1011 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bldg. 


Back-Log   Philosophies,   by    Lawrence    W. 

Harris.     Published   by  A.   B.    Pierson, 

San  Francisco. 
Mr.  Harris  as  the  author  of  "The 
Damndest  Finest  Ruins,"  "Did  You  Ever  I 
Start  a  Thinkin'?"  etc.,  is  well  known  in 
San  Francisco.  The  present  little  volume 
is  full  of  his  wise  and  witty  sayings  and  is 
worth  having  and  reading. 


Salt-Glased    Stoneware,    by    Edwin    Atlee 
Barber.    Published  by  Doubleday,  Page 
and  Company,  New  York;  90  cents. 
The  collector  will  find  herein  everything 
that  he  needs,  both  historical  and  descrip- 
tive.    The  numerous  illustrations  are  par- 
ticularly valuable. 


San  Francisco  Bond  and  Mortgage  Company 


CAPITAL,   $10,000,000 


OFFICERS    OF    THE    COMPANY 
President,  John   Lloyd 
Treasurer,  J.    Dalzell  Brown 
Secretary,  Ruflts  P.  Jennings 


Vice-Presidents 


David  F.  Walker 
W.  P.  Plummer 


GENERAL    COUNSEL 
W.  J.  Bartnett,  Charles  W.  Slack 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE 
John   Lloyd 

J.   Dalzell  Brown 
Rufus  P.  Jennings 


GENERAL  ATTORNEY 
M.    E.    Cerf 


David   F.   Walker 
B.    M.    Gokn 


100,000   SHARES   OF   THE   CAPITAL   STOCK   OF   THIS    COMPANY 
ARE  OFFERED  FOR  SUBSCRIPTION  AT  $100  PER  SHARE. 

This  Company  has  been  organized  to  loan  money  on  income  property  in  San  Francisco 
on  what  is  known  as  the  bond  and  mortgage  plan.  This  involves  the  issuance  of  bonds 
secured  by  first  mortgages  on   income  property  and  the  sale  of  guaranteed  mortgages. 

AN  EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  TO  MAKE  MONEY. 

There  is  no  investment  safer  than  that  offered  by  the  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO BOND  AND  MORTGAGE  COMPANY,  and  owing  to  the  excep- 
tional conditions,  the  net  earnings  of  its  capital  stock  should  considerably 
exceed  12  per  cent  per  annum. 

The  SAN  FRANCISCO  BOND  AND  MORTGAGE  COMPANY  has  three  sources  of 
profit. 

i.     Interest  earned  on  its  paid-up  capital,   which   is  loaned  on   first  mortgages. 

2.  Difference  between  what  it  earns  on  mortgages  and  what  it  pays  on  bonds,  which 
is    usually    i  %    per  cent. 

3.  Difference  in  interest  on  guaranteed  mortgages  sold  by  it,  which  is  usually  i   percent. 
Similar  companies  in  the  East  and  foreign  countries  have  had  phenomenal  success,  earn- 
ing from  is  to   16  per  cent  per  annum. 

Stock  subscriptions  will  be  received  in  SAN   FRANCISCO  at  the  offices  of  the  Company. 
30  Montgomery  btreet,  and  until  July  31,    1907,  at  the   following  places: 
San    Francisco   National   Bank.    Merchants'    Exchange    Building. 
The  Crocker  National    Bank,    Market  and   Post  Streets. 
E.  H.  Rollins  &  Sons,   Kohl  Building. 
California    Safe    Deposit    and    Trust    Company,    at    its    bead    office,    California    Street,    at 

Montgomery,  or  at  any  of  its  four  branch  offices. 
The   National    Bank  of  the   Pacific,    Claus   Sprockets    Building. 
Portuguese-American    Bank,    78  Jackson   Street. 
State  Savings  and  Commercial  Bank,    1019  Fillmore  Street. 
Union  National   Bank,   Oakland. 

And  in  New  York  City- 
United  States  Mortgage  and  Trust  Company,   55   Cedar  Street. 
Interboro  Bank  of  New  Y'ork,  40.  Wall  Street. 
E.   F.    Hutton  and   Company,   33*Ncw   Street. 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

No  essay  on  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp  of 
Virginia  would  be  complete  without  a  di- 
rect allusion  to  the  fact  that  it  was  Thomas 
Moore,  the  poet,  who  first  made  it  famous 
wherever  the  English  language  is  read  or 
spoken.  The  ballad  of  "The  Lake  of  the 
Dismal  Swamp"  was  written  by  Moore  af- 
ter a  visit  to  the  Dismal  swamp  in  1803. 
It  was  written  in  a  tavern  on  Main  Street 
in  Norfolk  on  the  night  that  the  poet  re- 
turned from  the  swamp.  The  building  in 
which  the  famous  poem  was  written  is  still 
standing,  having  seen  many  changes  since 
the  days  when  it  housed  its  distinguished 
guest.  Moore  wrote  a  goodly  quantity  of 
verse  while  in  Norfolk,  and  perhaps  the 
least  ambitious  of  his  efforts  was  the  ballad 
of  "The  Lake  of  the  Dismal  Swamp."  Yet 
it  has  done  more  to  keep  his  memory  green 
in  Virginia  than  all  of  his  other  verse,  and 
the  house  where  he  sojourned  103  years  ago 
is  today  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  literary  landmarks  of  Nor- 
folk and  consequently  of  the  Jamestown 
Exposition. 

Dickens  reenforces  De  Quincey.  In 
"Dombey  and  Son,"  Chapter  VI,  old  Solo- 
mon Gills  says  to  his  nephew  Walter:  "You 
see,  Walter,  in  truth,  this  business  is 
merely  a  habit  with  me.  I  am  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  habit  that  I  could  hardly  live 
if  I  relinquished  it;  but  there's  nothing 
doing,  nothing  doing.'' 

Joseph  Conrad  is  a  Pole  by  birth  and 
was  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  a  sailor.  In 
his  books  are  the  throb  and  ripple  of  the 
sea,  the  vast  silences,  the  storms,  the  work- 
ing out  of  character  under  stress  of  dra- 
matic environment.  How  he  came  to  write 
in  English  is  an  odd  story.  He  could  not 
read  a  word  of  the  language  when,  years 
ago,  a  missionary  at  a  Chinese  port  handed 
him  an  English  Bible.  Thereupon  it  sud- 
denly came  to  him  that  he  should  learn 
English.  With  the  Bible  as  his  sole  text- 
book he  began.  It  was  slow  work,  helped 
out  from  time  to  time  by  talks  with  Eng- 
lish sailors.  At  length  he  won.  His  real 
name  is  not  Conrad,  but  is  Polish  and  full 
of  consonants.  He  assumed  the  name  of 
Conrad  when  he  became  an  English  author, 
and  his  home  is  now  in  a  quiet  old  cottage 
in  England. 

President  H.  S.  Pritchett,  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  contrib- 
utes to  the  July  Atlantic  Monthly  a  remark- 
able article  in  "The  Power  that  Makes  for 
Peace."  He  makes  a  plea  for  young  men 
to  enter  the  army,  and  shows  that  countries 
which,  like  China,  belittle  the  soldier's  life 
and  exalt  the  life  of  commerce  have,  like 
China,  placed  themselves  "at  the  mercy 
of  the  so-called  Christian  nations." 

Life  is  an  exhibitor  at  the  Salon  des 
Artistes-Humoristes  now  running  at  the 
Palais  de  Glace  in  Paris.  This  is  the  first 
year  of  the  exhibition,  which  consists  of 
original  drawings  and  designs  from  which 
have  been  made  the  pictures  appearing  in 
the  leading  humorous  publications  of  the 
world. 

Henry  Holt  and  Company's  first  fall  an- 
nouncements include  "The  Helpmate,"  by 
Miss  May  Sinclair,  author  of  "The  Divine 
Fire";  Sarah  N.  Cleghorn's  "A  Turnpike 
Lady,"  a  story  of  Vermont  in  Colonial 
days;  an  as  yet  unnamed  tale  of  Americans 
in  Norway,  by  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher, 
and  Harrison  Rhodes's  "The  Flight  to 
Eden,"  a  romance,  most  of  the  action  of 
which  occurs  on  the  little-known  east  coast 
of  Florida. 

William  Dean  Howells  has  discovered  a 
new  novelist  of  surprising  merit  in  Leon- 
ard Merrick,  who  has  been  writing  for  ten 
or  fifteen  years,  but  is  still  unknown  to 
most  American  readers. 

David  Homer  Bates's  memories  of  "Lin- 
coln in  the  Telegraph  Office" — Mr.  Bates 
was  manager  of  the  War  Department  tele- 
graph office  and  cipher-operator  1861-1866 — 
will  be  issued  in  book  form  this  fall  by 
The  Century  Co. 

Anne  Warner's  popular  story,  "The  Reju- 
venation of  Aunt  Mary,"  has  been  drama- 
tized and  will  be  produced  in  New  York 
this  fall  with  May  Robson  as  Aunt  Mary. 

Hall  Caine  has  a  great  horror  of  the  au- 
tograph hunter,  but  during  his  last  visit 
to  America  he  was  trapped  by  a  wily  col- 
lector in  a  very  curious  way.  One  day  a 
porte-  at  the   hotel  brought  him  a   regis- 

red  letter.  He  signed  the  receipt,  and 
-    .nen   asked    to    sign    a    second    paper, 


which  he  was  told  had  to  be  returned  to 
the  sender  of  the  letter.  New  to  American 
ways,  he  did  so,  and  when  he  opened  the 
letter  found  it  to  be  a  note  of  thanks  for 
his  autographs,  which  he  had,  of  course, 
appended  to  the  paper. 

The  Midsummer  Holiday  Number  of  The 
Century  Magazine  contains  an  unusual 
magazine  feature  in  "The  Woods  of  Ida," 
a  masque  by  Olive  Tilford  Dargan,  author 
of  "Lords  and  Lovers." 


New  Publications. 

"Herrick's  Text-Book  in  General 
Zoology,"  by  Glenn  W.  Herrick,  B.  S.  A. 
Published  by  the  American  Book  Company, 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago;  $1.20. 

"Los  Angeles;  a  Guide  Book,"  compiled 
by  Alice  Mary  Phillips.  Published  by  the 
Neuner  Company,  Los  Angeles. 


A  Primitive  Principle. 

I'm  looking  for  harmony.     Bring  me  an  ax 
And  a  gun   and  a  couple   of  knives. 

We  want  no  more  quarrels  our  patience  to  tax- 
No  strife  to  embitter  our  lives. 

I  know   there  is  just  one  reliable  way 
To  stop  the  belligerents'    fun. 

And  that's   with  an  ax,   wielded  well  in    the   fray, 
Of  a  couple  of  knives,  or  a  gun. 

'Tis  a  very  old  plan  and  with  primitive  man 

It    is   rated    especially   high. 
The  cannibal  chief  loves  to  marshal  his  clan 

'Gainst  other  bold  chieftains  near  by. 
And  after  the  fight,   in  benevolent   mirth 

His  people  about  him  he'll  call. 
And   placidly  say,    "We've  no    foeman   on   earth 

Because    we    have   eaten    them    all !" 

— Washington   Star. 
■*•*- 

Who  would  have  supposed  that  Ameri- 
cans pay  the  annual  sum  of  $28,000,000  to 
the  autocratic  and  absent-minded  waiter? 
But  they  do.  The  waiters  not  only  confess 
it  themselves,  but  they  defend  it  and  ap- 
plaud it,  and  what  are  we  going  to  do  about 
it?  Why,  absolutely  nothing.  It  is  the 
consumer  who  has  to  pay  the  waiter's 
wages,  whether  directly  or  indirectly,  and 
if  he  does  not  wish  to  pay  them  in  the  form 
of  tips,  then  he  can  do  so  in  the  increased 
cost  of  his  dinner.  Tips  or  no  tips,  the 
consumer  pays.  The  only  choice  he  has  in 
the  matter  is  as  to  which  pocket  the  money 
is  to  come  from,  as  "the  waiter  must  live" — 
at  least  he  says  he  must. 

-«♦»- 

W.  H.  Mallock,  the  well-known  English 
writer  and  political  economist,  said  at  a 
dinner  in  New  York,  apropos  of  a  new 
definition  of  socialism :  "I  find  that  defini- 
tion rather  confusing.  It  reminds  me  of  the 
young  Oxford  student's  badinage  with  the 
policeman.  'Officer,'  said  the  youth,  late 
one  night,  'I'd  like  to  ask  you  a  question.' 
'Very  well,  sir.'  "Does  the  law  permit  me 
to  call  you  an  ass?'  'You  move  on,'  the 
officer  growled.  'But,  stop  a  bit,'  continued 
the  youth.  'Does  the  law  permit  me  to  call 
an  ass  a  policeman?'  'The  law  don't  say 
nothing  about  that/  was  the  gruff  reply. 
'Then,'  said  the  youth,  'good  night,  Mr. 
Policeman.'" 


One  of  the  most  appalling  disasters  in  the 
history  of  Pacific  Coast  wrecks  occurred 
Saturday  night,  July  20,  off  the  Mendocino 
County  shore,  when  the  steamer  Columbia, 
north-bound,  was  struck  by  the  steam 
schooner  San  Pedro,  and  sank  within  five 
minutes,  carrying  down  93  men,  women, 
and  children.  There  were  191  passengers 
and  a  crew  of  54  on  the  lost  steamer.  Cap- 
tain Doran  went  down  with  his  vessel, 
without  any  effort  to  join  the  struggling 
crowds  in  the  few  boats  that  were  hastily 
launched. 


The  sum-  of  $2500  a  year  is  distributed  in 
dowries  to  the  girls  of  the  town  of  Hach- 
mann,  in  Germany.  A  Polish  nobleman 
left  the  money  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
amount  of  the  marriage  portion  that  each 
girl  receives  is  regulated  by  the  measure 
of  good  looks  that  she  possesses.  A  plain 
bride  is  given  $250,  and  the  prettier  a  girl  is 
the  less  she  receives  from  this  fund.  The 
donor's  aim  was  to  equalize  the  chances  of 
marriage  of  the  plain  and  the  pretty. 
*•+■ 

The  new  American  violinist,  Karl  Klein, 
who  will  be  heard  in  the  United  States 
during  the  coming  season,  is  a  son  of  a 
New  York  composer,  and  has  won  success 
in  Europe.  His  first  appearance  will  be 
made  with  Walter  Damrosch's  New  York 
symphony  orchestra  at  Carnegie  Hall,  New 
York,  when  he  will  play  Lalo's  "Sympho- 
nic  Espagnole." 

■*♦> 

^William  Keith,  the  artist,  has  entirely 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  accident  a 
short  time  ago  which  injured  one  of  his 
eyes. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


At  the  New  Alcazar  Theatre  for  the 
coming  week  the  offering  will  be  Haddon 
Chambers's  society  drama,  "The  Idler,"  in 
which  Herbert  Kelcey  will  have  the  part 
of  Mark  Cross,  the  California  mining  man, 
and  Effie  Shannon  will  appear  as  Lady 
Harding.  The  play  has  a  number  of  effec- 
tive scenes,  and  should  prove  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  those  presented  during  the 
engagement  of  the  New  York  favorites,  sup- 
ported by  the  stock  company.  There  will 
be  the  usual  Saturday  and  Sunday  matinee 
performances.  Following  "The  Idler"  will 
come  Gillette's  version  of  "Sherlock 
Holmes,"  with  Mr.  Kelcey  in  the  name  part. 


Ezra  Kendall  is  proving  his  ability  as  a 
comedian  of  sustained  power  to  please  in 
his  present  engagement  at  the  Van  Ness 
Theatre.  It  is  not  a  new  thing,  by  the  way, 
for  he  was  the  star  of  many  companies  in 
the  legitimate  drama  before  he  took  up  the 
monologue  and  became  a  prime  favorite  in 
the  leading  vaudeville  theatres.  His  play, 
"Swell  Elegant  Jones,"  is  better  than  its 
name,  and  presents  a  number  of  capable 
people  in  its  various  characters.  The  en- 
gagement continues  through  the  coming 
week  and  promises  to  be  a  laughing  success 
to  the  end. 


The  Orpheum  has  offered  a  programme 
of  strength  this  week  in  miniature  plays 
and  farces,  with  enough  in  the  "specialty" 
line  to  meet  varying  tastes.  For  the  com- 
ing week,  beginning  Sunday  afternoon, 
there  will  be  a  number  of  striking  features. 
Frank  Seymour  and  Emma  Hill,  comedy 
acrobats,  in  "The  Mix  and  the  Mixer,"  have 
the  lead,  and  John  W.  World  and  Mindell 
Dreyfus  Kingston,  in  songs  and  comedy 
conversation,  will  be  a  good  second.  The 
Five  Musical  Byrons  have  an  act  which 
introduces  many  instruments  played  with 
skill.  The  Stunning  Grenadiers  continue, 
and  James  Neill  and  Edythe  Chapman 
Xeill  will  appear  for  their  last  week  in  a 
new  playlet,  "The  Actress  and  the  Devil." 
Other  holdovers  are  Gaston  and  Green,  Les 
Jardy,  and  Roberts,  Hayes,  and  Roberts. 


"The  Prince  Chap"  follows  Ezra  Ken- 
dall at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre,  and  will  be 
played  by  Cyril  Scott  and  the  New  York 
cast.  This  romantic  comedy  holds  a  fine 
record  in  this  country,  as  well  as  abroad. 


William  A.  Brady  announces  that  Al 
Leech,  the  tall  comedian  who  is  remem- 
bered here  since  the  days  of  the  old  Wig- 
wam, will  have  a  new  musical  comedy  this 
season  under  his  management,  which  will 
open  early  in  September  in  Atlantic  City 
prior  to  a  New  York  engagement.  It  was 
written  especially  for  Leech  by  Howard 
Chalmers.  

Henry  Miller  and  Margaret  Anglin  are 
summering  in  Europe,  the  actor-manager 
in  the  North,  his  co-star  in  the  South.  Mr. 
Miller  is  motoring  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, while  Miss  Anglin,  accompanied  by 
Laura  Hope  Crew>,  of  "The  Great  Divide" 
Company,  is  in  Italy. 


When  Mrs.  Fiske  and  her  company 
reached  New  York  early  this  month  they 
had  traveled  approximately  18.000  miles 
since  their  departure  from  that  city  in 
January.  On  this  journey  an  unequaled 
stretch  of  territory  was  covered,  the  circle 
described  in  the  tour  touching  the  Mexican 
border  on  the  south,  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
extending  five  hundred  miles  above  the 
Canadian  line  on  the  north.  The  extent 
of  the  tour  may  be  better  comprehended 
by  the  statement  that  it  reached  from  Bos- 
ton to  San  Francisco,  and  from  El  Paso, 
Texas,  to  Edmonton,  the  capital  of  the  New 
Canadian  Province  of  Alberta,  and  the 
northernmost  town  with  railroad  connec- 
tions on  the  American  continent. 


Clara  Clemens,  contralto,  "Mark  Twain's" 
talented  daughter,  who  made  her  profes- 
sional debut  last  season,  will  again  devote 
a  year  to  concert  work.  On  tour  she  will 
be  assisted  by  Miss  Marie  Nichols,  the  Bos- 
ton   violinist. 


Mme.  Gadski  will  be  heard  in  concerts 
early  next  season  and  will  visit  the  Pacific 
Coast.  

Ada  Lewis,  of  "the  tough  girl"  fame,  has 
again  demonstrated  that  comedy  character- 
izations are  her  forte.  In  "Fascinating 
Flora"  she  impersonates  a  freaky  type  of 
American  girl  who  has  studied  vocal  art 
by  means  of  a  correspondence  school 
method.     She   goes  to    Paris   for  finishing 


touches  and  intends  a  week's  tuition  to 
do  the  work.  She  proudly  announces  that 
she  has  won  a  prize  in  a  duet  with  Caruso 
and  sings  "Non  to  scordar  di  me"  from  "II 
Trovatore"  with  a  phonograph  record.  It 
is  said  that  Miss  Lewis  succeeds  in  arousing 
the  wildest  laughter  by  the  serious  way  in 
which  she  handles  the  situation. 


Fritzi  Scheff  recovered  from  her  serious 
illness  in  Paris  and  has  returned  to 
America.  Her  season  will  open  September 
9,  in  New  York,  with  her  reappearance  in 
"Mile.   Modiste." 


An  innovation  has  been  introduced  by 
a  Parisian  impresario  in  the  shape  of  a 
theatrical  stage  mounted  on  a  huge  auto- 
mobile. The  automobile  theatre  is  sup- 
posed to  afford  the  population  in  the  coun- 
try towns  which  have  no  railroad  con- 
nections perfect  theatrical  performances 
and  is  considered  a  great  instance  of  mod- 
ern enterprise.  Two  other  automobiles  will 
accompany  the  movable  stage  in  its  journey, 
one  of  which  is  to  carry  the  actors  and 
actresses  and  the  other  the  scenery  and 
paraphernalia. 


Henry  Woodruff  in  "Brown  of  Harvard" 
will  be  seen  in  the  South  and  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  for  the  first  time  next  season. 


A  long  list  of  sterling  attractions  is  an- 
nounced at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre.  Follow- 
ing "The  Prince  Chap"  will  be  "The  Man 
of  the  Hour,"  "Salomy  Jane,"  "The  Lion 
and  the  Mouse,"  and  "The  Prince  of 
Pilsen." 


J.  F.  Twist,  Dentist,  1476  Eddy  Street, 
near  Fillmore.     Phone  West  5304. 


There  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  not  come  to  us 
when  you  need  glasses. 

There  is  every  reason 
why  you  should. 


Hirsch  &  Kaiser 

1757  Fillmore  St. 


Opticians. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Irving  Institute  and  Conservatory  of 

Music    2126  California  Street.  San   Francisco 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Music,  languages,  art, 
and  elocution.  Accredited  by  the  Universities.  New 
term  opens  Monday,  August  5. 

MISS  ELLA  M.   PINKHAM,   Principal. 


Irvine  Conservatory  of  Musk — Full  corps  of  teachers  in 
all  departments.     Send  for  catalogue. 

HERMAN  CENSS,  Director. 


A    DAY   AND   BOARDING   SCHOOL    FOR    BOYS 

TJTTl^UV  MILITARY 
JVUVjOI    ACADEMY 

C    A  V  A  L  R  Y   Opens  August  15, 1907 

Ward,  Ellsworth,  Derby  and  Fulton  Streets 

BERKELEY,     CALIFORNIA 

For  full  information  and  catalog  address  tbe  commandant 


Ogontz  School  for  Young  Ladies 

Twenty  minutes  from  Philadelphia,  two  hours 
from  New  York.  The  late  Mr.  Jay  Cooke's  fine 
property.  For  circulars,  address  Miss  Sylvia  J. 
Eastman,    Principal,    Ogontz    School    P.    O.,    Pa. 


JUST  A  BOOK  STORE 

Robertson's 

1539  Van  Ness  Ave. 

Near  Pine 

"Nntt  fi  Ikt  Whits  Akh" 


Books 

Stationery 

Engraving 


Walter  S.  Johnson  and  A.  H.  Kothler  have 
bought  the  Fillmore  Street  store  of  Cooper 
&  Co.  (between  O'Farrell  and  Ellis  Streets) 
and    will    continue    the   business. 

The  Engraving  Department  will  have  special 
attention  from  this  time.  Cards  and  stationery 
in  approved  styles  and  the  perfection  of  the 
art.  An  engraver  of  reputation  from  the  East 
has  been  secured  to  have  charge. 


July  27,  1907. 


THE    ARGONAUT. 
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A  SATURDAY  DRAMATIC  ROUND. 


By   Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Who  would  have  believed,  fifteen  months 
ago,  when  a  dazed  multitude  fled  by  thou- 
sands from  the  city  of  dreadful  night,  with 
backward  glances  of  renunciation  upon 
what  was  fast  becoming  a  fiery  waste,  who 
would  have  thought  that  the  dead  could  so 
swiftly  arise  again  from  the  ashes  of  its 
own  burning?  Who  would  have  believed, 
when  the  scarred  and  bur-ied  members  of 
our  shattered  city  had  been  painfully 
patched  into  a  whole,  when  the  currents  of 
industrial  activity  had  begun  to  carry  re- 
stored health  to  the  wounded  giant,  until 
once  more  it  was  smitten  with  showers  of 
deadly  blows,  who  would  have  believed  that 
the  resultant  prostration  could  have  car- 
ried itself  so  bravely  and  even  gaily  ? 
Since  the  earthquake  it  takes  a  quick  mind 
quickly  to  enumerate  our  varied  misfor- 
tunes. We  have  had  a  destructive  gale,  in- 
adequate street  transportation,  a  coal  fam- 
ine, riots  on  a  small  scale,  an  unprecedented 
reign  of  lawnessness  and  crime,  inflated 
prices  for  almost  every  necessary  of  life, 
a  shortage  of  labor,  an  absolute  dearth  of 
household  servants,  a  laundry  strike,  a 
telephone  strike,  a  telegraph  strike,  two 
street-car  strikes,  a  consequent  rise,  like 
scum,  with  attendant  violence,  of  the  crimi- 
nal population,  strikes  in  the  building 
trades,  and  these,  in  a  city  which  has  be- 
come one  huge  construction  camp,  and  now 
what? 

Xo  doubt  people  in  remote  places  see,  with 
the  mind's  eye,  a  city  wrapped  in  discourage- 
ment, apprehension,  and  gloom.  No  doubt 
they  fancy  an  intimidated  population,  ven- 
turing only  when  necessity  calls  into  almost 
abandoned  streets.  They  have  imagined  de- 
serted thoroughfares,  shops,  and  theatres. 
During  the  great  outburst  of  journalistic 
comment  and  description  which  followed 
the  fire,  one  writer  inquired  pertinently: 
"What  has  become  of  the  beautiful  women 
of  San  Francisco?"  No  need  to  ask  now. 
They  are  all  to  the  fore  again,  filling  the 
shops,  the  restaurants,  the  theatres.  The 
matinee  parades  are  resumed,  and  once 
more  they  make  the  streets  gay  with  color 
and  beauty.  At  the  Ethel  Barrymore  per- 
formances they  have  been  filling  the  Van 
Ness  Theatre  to  the  last  rows.  So  with  the 
Shannon-Kelcey  season  at  the  New  Alcazar 
Theatre.  They  are,  as  of  yore,  lovely  and 
beautifully  dressed.  The  colors  of  their 
street  costumes  are  lighter  and  more  deli- 
cate than  they  were  wont  to  be  before  the 
fire.  Five  years  ago,  or  even  less,  a  white- 
robed  woman  on  San  Francisco  streets  was 
a  passing  curio  at  which  people  stared. 
Today,  in  spite  of  laundry  difficulties,  our 
determinedly  smart  women,  who  have 
pluckily  mastered  the  art  of  doing  up  "tub 
suits,"  are  the  daintiest  summer  girls  im- 
aginable in  the  passing  pageant  of  beauty. 

The  charming  display  gives  the  city  a 
cheerful,  prosperous  look,  puts  heart  into 
the  merchants,  joy  into  the  bosoms  of  the 
ice-cream  caterer,  and  encourages  the  en- 
terprise  of   the   theatrical   managers. 

The  theatrical  business,  indeed,  which 
was  deeply  cut  into  by  the  street-car  strike, 
is  practically  restored.  After  last  Satur- 
day's matinees,  Fillmore  Street  was  conges- 
ted with  the  mingled  tide  of  theatre-goers 
coming  from  the  Orpheum  and  the  New 
Alcazar.  At  the  latter  house  the  play  is 
no  novelty  to  San  Franciscans.  Herbert 
Kelcey  and  Erne  Shannon  introduced  "The 
Moth  and  the  Flame"  to  our  attention  on 
the  occasion  of  its  first  representation  in 
San  Francisco.  A  year  or  so  later  the 
play  was  put  on  and  played  by  a  fifth-rate 
company  at  the  Grand  Opera  House.  The 
play,  however,  for  one  of  its  type,  still  car- 
ries well.  The  story  is  of  absorbing  in- 
terest to  the  candy-chewing  matinee  girl. 
She  feels  a  mingling  of  sympathy  and  dis- 
approval toward  the  self-willed  beauty  who 
barely  escapes  wrecking  her  life  by  indulg- 
ing in  her  love  for  a  libertine.  The  char- 
acters of  Marion  Wolton  and  Ned  Fletcher 
have  come,  in  a  way,  to  be  identified  with 
the  Kelcey-Shannon  pair,  who  appear  to 
advantage  in  roles  which  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  their  special  idiosyncrasies. 

Mr.  Kelcey  always  was  particularly  ef- 
fective as  a  high-class  villain,  and  although 
his  methods,  or  perhaps  the  situations  in 
the  play,  are  a  trifle  time-worn,  he  still  can 
pose  fairly  well  as  the  unworthy  but  super- 
elegant   hero   of  a   young   girl's   dream. 

As  the  sentimental-emotional  heroine, 
Miss  Shannon,  although  compelled  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  role  to  adopt  a  stage  pal- 
lor unbecoming  to   her  ultra-blonde   color- 


ing,  holds   her  audience   by   the   discretion 
and  good  taste  of  her  acting. 

For  some  reason  the  Alcazar  company, 
which  has  been  making  an  excellent  im- 
pression in  a  series  of  interesting  plays, 
did  not,  as  a  whole,  cut  a  good  figure.  Pos- 
sibly it  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  prin- 
cipal members  were  temporarily  cast  into 
subordinate  parts.  Mr.  Lytell  was  absent, 
but  Miss  Lang  gave  an  earnest  and  convinc- 
ing presentation  of  the  woman  abandoned 
by  Fletcher.  The  cultivated  cynicism  of  the 
belles  and  beaux  of  fashion  was  hit  off 
with  appropriate  lightness  and  frivolity  by 
John  Maher,  Daisy  Lovering,  young  Glen- 
dinning,  and  one  or  two  others.  But  it  is 
of  no  use  damning  with  faint  praise  the 
too  prominent  comedy  of  Adele  Belgarde 
and  Mr.  Wesner.  The  pair  were  miscast, 
and  over  the  result  we  will  draw  a  veil. 
It  is  always  impossible  to  mention  Miss 
Belgarde  without  commending  her  gowns. 
Her  taste  in  the  matter  of  dress  is  a  bond 
between  her  and  the  feminine  members  of 
her  audience,  and  I  am  sure  they  thought 
her  a  mouse-colored  dream  in  the  second 
act. 

*  *    *    * 

The  piece  affords  no  emotion  worthy  the 
name.  But  if  you  desire  a  good,  whole- 
some, old-fashioned  thrill,  an  honest  re- 
juvenation of  sentiments  and  ideals  that 
are  becoming  almost  as  rare  as  a  taste  for 
real  poetry,  go  to  the  Orpheum  and  wit- 
ness Benjamin  Chapin's  impersonation  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Mr.  Chapin  wrote  the 
one-act  play  "In  the  White  House"  him- 
self and  has  lifted  from  the  records  of  his- 
tory and  biography  many  of  Lincoln's  most 
characteristic  sayings,  humorous  and  seri- 
ous, embodying  them  in  an  otherwise  bald 
and  unconvincing  melodrama.  The  result 
is  incongruous,  and  yet  so  vividly  does  he 
bring  before  us  the  patient,  wise,  kindly, 
humorous  character  that  really  stands 
ahead  of  Washington  in  the  affections  of  the 
nation,  and  therefore  second  to  none,  that 
at  the  climatic  moments  the  house  rings 
with  cheers  of  delighted  recognition. 

To  be  great  and  good,  and  yet  to  be  able 
to  make  a  joke,  that  is  the  surest  way  to 
the  heart  of  the  American  public.  As  a 
nation  we  are  incorrigible  jokers,  and  Lin- 
coln's tendency  to  tell  funny  stories  finds 
a  responsive  echo  in  the  popular  heart. 
Futhermore — since  this  is  the  epoch  of 
great  fortunes,  great  expenditures,  and 
great  envies — the  love  of  money  is  the  root 
of  newer  evils  than  were  known  in  Lin- 
coln's day.  And  the  people  at  large  who 
have  been  tutored  by  the  great  captains  of 
industry  into  methods  of  greed,  unscrupu- 
lousness,  and  arrogant  tyranny,  hold  by 
contrast  a  special  and  sincere  reverence 
toward  the  memory  of  men  like  Washing- 
ton and  Lincoln,  who  practiced  a  pecu- 
liarly pure  and  lofty  patriotism  and  grandly 
arid  proudly  kept  their  lives  unspotted  of 
evil. 

Mr.  Chapin's  homely  picture  of  our 
homely  President  and  his  family  gathered 
iround  the  evening  lamp,  or,  rather,  around 
the  candles  of  the  sixties,  the  tender  drol- 
lery that  characterized  the  paternal  com- 
radeship of  the  angular,  long-legged,  lov- 
able father,  with  his  little  son,  the  uncul- 
tured accent  of  the  prairies  in  his  speech, 
the  rude  yet  genuine  inspiration  that  is 
felt  in  his  hour  of  anguished  prayer  for  a 
divided  nation,  all  these  things  brought  the 
man  himself  before  us.  There  he  was,  with  j 
his  slab-sided  figure,  his  long,  lean,  angu-  1 
lar  length,  his  ungainly  altitudes,  his  ca- 
daverous features,  his  honest,  ugly,  acute  1 
countenance.  One  feels  that  the  player 
sincerely  loves  the  memory  of  the  man  he  I 
impersonates;  that  he  sincerely  desires  to 
quicken  and  intensify  the  affection  in  which 
that  memory  is  held,  and  he  succeeds.  To 
all  who  see  the  dramatic  portrait  he  offers,  ; 
there  comes  a  grateful  sense  that  at  last 
we  have  experienced  in  vaudeville  a  good, 
honest,  worthy,  uplifting  emotion  that,  for 
the  time  at  least,  recalls  old  standards  and 
ideals,  and  makes  the  successful  rogues  of 
the  present  day  look  pitiful  indeed. 

*  *    *    * 

It  sometimes  seems  as  if  the  women  of 
our  stage  had  gone  daft  on  the  subject  of 
acting  male  parts.  But  I  suspect  that  the 
reason  is  a  dearth  of  plays.  "Carrots"  is 
not  a  pleasant  play.  It  is  the  kind  that  was 
never  born  in  an  American  consciousness, 
and  its  motive  is  one  to  which  the  cheerful,  , 
practical  American  does  not  take  kindly. 
Suicidal  thoughts  germinating  in  the  breast  , 
of  a  child— how  terrible ;  yet,  in  spite  of  a 
distaste  for  the  play.  I  must  admit  that  the 
idea  is  dramatic  and  intense. 

Miss  Barrymore  deserves  appreciation 
and  support  for  her  lack  of  vanity  and  for  | 


her  ambition.  Carrots  is  no  silk-stock- 
inged, curled  darling  of  wealth.  The 
actress  is  obliged  to  cover  her  lovely  hair 
with  a  carroty  wig,  while  her  long,  graceful 
figure  is  obscured  by  a  peasant's  smock. 
She  has  more  chance  for  real  acting  in  this 
brief  one-act  play  than  in  the  whole  course 
of  "Captain  Jinks,"  or  indeed  "Captain 
Jinks"  many  times  over,  and  she  gives  a 
realistic  quality  and  pathos  to  the  picture  of 
the  wistful  boy  whose  empty  heart  craves 
one  human  tie  to  bind  him  to  earth.  I  hese 
essays  in  unusual  roles  are  developing. 
They  teach  versatility,  and  there  is  too  lit- 
tle of  that  quality  among  our  women  play- 
ers, who  are,  as  a  usual  thing,  restricted 
to  roles  representing  young  women  of  great 
beauty,  great  wealth,  some  wit,  a  high  po- 
sition in  society,  and  a  vast  amount  of 
heart-break. 

Since  Miss  Barrymore  is  falling  back  on 
revivals,  why  not  go  further  back  still  and 
revive  Sardou's  '"Diplomacy?"  Minnie 
Seligman  brought  it  out  some  years  ago, 
taking  the  part  of  Countess  Zicka.  But 
Ethel  Barrymore  could  present  a  most  fas- 
cinating Dora,  and  there  are  many  other 
plays  that  have  plenty  of  vitality  and  acting 
quality  in  them  and  yet  are  prematurely 
shelved. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


At  Del  Monte. 


Among  recent  arrivals  at  Del  Monte 
were:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Sanford,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  Barnes,  Dr.  Pickett,  Miss  Keyes, 
Miss  Scott,  Dr.  A.  H.  McNulty,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ernest  Fleishacker,  Mr.  A.  P.  Buf- 
fington  (U.  S.  A.),  Mr.  Carlton  C.  Crane, 
Dr.  Clyde  Payne  and  Mrs.  Payne,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Greeley,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Huntington, 
T.  W.  Huntington,  Jr.,  Emily  Huntington, 
Mr.  Metzger,  the  Reverend  Wm.  der  Ron- 
denstrom,  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Sanders,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Geo.  C.  Salcht,  Miss  Dora  Winn,  Mr. 
D.  G.  Martin,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Martin,  Mr.  J. 
J.  Martin,  Mrs.  G.  L.  Perham,  Miss  Ina 
Perham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Hannan,  Mr. 
Hother  Wismer,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Swan,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Foucar,  Mr.  Chas.  K.  Lorigan, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  B.  Lorigan,  Mr.  Geo.  E. 
Crothers,  Mrs.  H.  Mansfield  Blakeslee,  Miss 
Phcebe  G.  Raisch,  Miss  Valerie  Smyth,  Mr. 
H.  M.  Estes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Wood, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Tucker,  Miss  Mary  E. 
Kendrick,  Miss  Nell  K.  Kendrick,  Miss 
Agnes  J.  Bodkin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Brayton,  Mr.  F.  B.  Hartung,  Mr.  F.  E. 
Booth,  Mr.  Julien  Eitenbach,  Mr.,  and  Mrs. 
H.  L.  Terwilliger,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred 
Auze,  Mr.  Clinton  E.  Worden,  Mr.  J.  R. 
Nuttall. 


"Yes,"  said  the  prospective  purchaser,  "I 
always  select  an  automobile  by  its  motors." 
"But  don't  you  pay  any  attention  to  its 
finish?"  asked  the  salesman,  who  had  been 
showing  the  upholstering  and  brass  trim- 
mings. "Oh,  no.  All  of  my  automobiles 
generally  finish  up  in  a  tree  or  in  a  hay- 
stack."— Chicago  Daily  Netvs. 


San  Mateo  County 

ON  THE  NEW  AUTO  BOULEVARD 

LAWN    PLAN  PERPETUAL  CARE 


Orpheum 

ELLIS    STREET,    NEAR    FILLMORE 

Absolutely  Class  A  Theatre   Building 

Week  beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon  July  28 
Matinee  every  day 

Refulgent  Vaudeville 

Seymour  and  Hill;  World  and  Kingston;  Five 
Musical  Byrons;  second  week  of  the  Stunning 
Grenadiers;  Roberts,  Hayes  and  Roberts;  Gaston 
and  Green;  Les  Jardy;  New  Orpheum  Motion 
Pictures;  last  week  and  brilliant  success  of  James 
Neill  and  Edythe  Chapman  Neill  presenting  for 
the  first  time  Edgar  Allen  Woolf's  one  act  play, 
"The  Actress  and  the  Devi!." 

PRICES— Evenings.  10c.  23c,  50c  and  75c;  Box 
Seats  SI. 00.  Matinees  (Except  Sundays  and  Holi- 
days) 10c.  25c  and  50c.         PHONE   WEST  6000. 


New  Alcazar  £?«S$S 

Cor.  Sutter  &  Sielnei  Sti.  Abiolute  Clafl  "A"  Building 

BELASCO  &  MAYER,  Ownera  and  Manager* 

COMMENCING  MONDAY,  JULY  29th 

Twentieth    week  of  the   New   Alcazar  Slock    Company 

presenting  Mr.  Herbert  Kelcey  and  Miss  Erfie  Shannon  in 

C.  Haddoo  Chambers'  society  drama 

Thejdler 

Prices — Evening,   25c   '"  Sf.  Matinees,    Saturday   and 

Sunday,  25c  its  50c 


Next— SHERLOCK  HOLMES 


Coming — Denis  O'Sullivan 


Van  Ness  Theatre  £?  l%?i™ 

Phone  Market  500 

Tonight.  Sunday  night  and  all  next  week.     Matinee 

Saturday  only. 

Ezra  Kendall 

in  the  Fun  Show 
"Swell    Elegant   Jones" 
Seats  50c  to  $1.50        Aug.5 — Cyril  Scott  in 
"THE  PRINCE  CHAP" 


An  exceptional  opportunity  is 
presented  for  a  limited  number  of 
young  ladies  to  visit  Europe  this 
Fall,  to  study  French,  History  and 
Art  History;  to  attend  courses  of 
lectures  in  the  leading  colleges  of 
France,  and  to  acquire  artistic 
and  intellectual  culture  under  the 
tutelage       and       chaperonage       of 

MADAME    BOUGOUIN 

who  is  eminently  well  qualified 
to  assume  these  responsibilities, 
by  long  residence  abroad  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  French. 
As  the  time  for  making  arrange- 
ments is  limited,  interested  per- 
sons are  invited  to  communicate 
at  once  with  Madame  Bougouin's 
Western  representative,  Mrs.  I. 
M.  C.  Smith,  432  N.  Fifth  St.. 
San  Jose,  who  will  be  pleased  to 
give    full    particulars. 


To  Lease 


For  one  year,  the  beautiful  residence  of  the 
late  John  J.  Valentine,  known  as  "Cedar 
Croft,"  at  13th  Ave.  and  20th  St.,  Oakland. 
Modern  house  of  22  rooms.  Grounds  250X 
350  feet.  Barn.  Rental  $125  per  month.  Ad- 
dress UNION  TRUST  CO.  OF  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO,   TRUSTEE. 


California  Consterbatorp  of  Jilusiic 

IRVING  INSTITUTE  BUILDING,  2126  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
SAN    FRANCISCO 

President:     Herman  Genss 
Hoard  of  Directors:     Dr.  H.  J.  Stewart,  Giulio  Minetti,  Herman  Genss 


Education  in  all  branches  of  music  —  elementary    beginning   and    finishing 

Piano — Voice  Culture— Organ — Theory  and  Composition — Orchestra  School 
(all  orchestra  instrument?) —Opera  School,  including  Expression.  Acting, 
etc. — Choral    Classes — Lectures    on    all    essential    subjects. 


Full    course    or    single    branches.      Special    departments    for    beginners,    amateurs    and 
professionals. 

Terms  consist  of  ten  weeks.     Pupils  received  at  any  time,     Charges  $3°  to  $75. 

&\)t  Jfacultp 

includes  in  its  corps  such  teachers  of  broad  experience  and  national  reputation  as:  Herman 
Genss,  Giulio  Minetti.  Dr.  H.  J.  Stewart.  Samuel  Adelstein,  Arthur  Weiss.  Harry  Samuels. 
L.  Newbauer.  Ad.  Locher,  Charles  Dutton.  Eugene  Blanchard.  Lombard!,  Valcrga.  Keller, 
Hudske,  Huntington.  Schuholtz.  Miss  Grace  Freeman.  Miss  Florence  Guppy,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Price.  Mmc.  Virginia  Ferrari,  Mrs.  Louise  Humphrey-Smith. 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 


THE    ARGONAUT. 


July  27,  1907. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


American  presidents  do  not  occupy  their 
high  station  long  enough  to  excite  any 
general  or  detailed  interest  in  their  wives. 
Their  appearance  in  the  limelight  is  too 
short.  Moreover,  their  status  is  so  clearly 
defined  that  there  is  no  room  for  a  division 
of  their  official  or  even  of  their  social 
regard  None  the  less  the  good  old  rules  of 
human  nature  are  just  as  valid  in  the  White 
House  as  elsewhere,  and  the  wife  of  the 
president  must  exercise  just  as  vital  an 
influence  as  the  wife  of  the  humblest  citi- 
zen, and,  of  course,  on  a  far  wider  scale. 
It  was  once  said  of  an  English  statesman 
that  his  popularity  with  the  masses  of  the 
people  must  be  seriously  discounted  by  the 
fact  that  he  had  neither  wife  nor  child. 
Very  much  the  same  principle  is  at  work  in 
America.  The  wholesome  Anglo-Saxon 
mind  values  the  true  family  life  above  all 
other  possessions.  It  is  disposed  to  think 
well  of  the  man  whose  wife  is  always  in 
evidence  and  whose  domestic  quiver  is  full 
of  children.  It  does  not  necessarily  think 
ill  of  the  bachelor ;  it  merely  recognizes 
that  he  has  failed  to  equip  himself  with 
those  guaranties  of  moral  responsibility 
that  were  available.  It  is  a  point  for  the 
prosecution  in  the  hour  of  scandal  or  accu- 
sation. 

President  Roosevelt's  family  life  is  a 
tower  of  strength  to  him  and  a  thing  good 
to  look  upon.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  has  neither 
part  nor  lot  in  the  regulation  of  the  social 
activities  of  the  White  House,  but  none 
the  less  she  and  her  children  have  their 
large  share  in  the  popularity  of  the  Presi- 
dent throughout  the  country  and  the  world. 

It  is  not  universally  remembered  that 
President  Roosevelt  has  been  married  twice. 
His  first  wife  was  Alice  Lee,  a  society 
belle  of  Boston,  and  Mrs.  Longworth  is  her 
daughter.  He  met  his  first  wife  during  his 
college  days  at  Harvard,  and  the  engage- 
ment was  an  accomplished  fact  before  the 
end  of  his  university  days.  Alice  Lee  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt  were  married  on  Sep- 
tember 23,  1S80,  the  year  of  his  graduation, 
and  it  is  still  remembered  at  Harvard  how 
the  President  rode  roughshod  over  time- 
honored  custom  and  tradition  by  inviting 
his  fiancee  to  lunch  with  him  at  the  Por- 
cellian  Club,  whose  chaste  portals  had  never 
before  been  opened  to  entertain  a  woman. 
Convention  never  had  any  great  weight 
with  the  President,  and  he  began  as  he  has 
since  continued. 

This  first  marriage  lasted  only  three 
years.  Alice  Lee  Roosevelt  died  February 
14,  1884,  five  days  after  the  birth  of  her 
daughter,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt's  mother  also 
died  on  the  same  day  and  nearly  at  the 
same  hour.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the 
double  bereavement  meant  the  end  of  his 
dawning  political  life. 

The  second  marriage  was  to  Edith 
Carow,  and  it  was  celebrated  at  St. 
George's  Church,  Hanover  Square,  London, 
on  December  2,  1886.  Only  those  most  im- 
mediately concerned  know  just  how  this 
marriage  came  about,  but  of  its  success  the 
whole  nation  is  witness.  The  Carows  be- 
long to  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
families  of  New  York  and  the  Roosevelt 
and  the  Carow  children  were  playmates 
from  the  beginning,  but  no  one  ever  sug- 
gested that  a  foundation  was  then  laid  for 
the  marriage  that  was  to  come  so  many 
years  later.  His  latest  biographer  uses  no 
merely  conventional  language  when  he 
speaks  of  the  President's  vacation  life  at 
Oyster  Bay,  and  says :  "He  takes  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  alone  on  little  jaunts  and  these 
two,  over  whose  honeymoon  the  years  have 
no  dominion,  have  a  day  to  themselves, 
from  which  he  returns  to  wrestle  with 
powers  and  principalities  and  postmasters 
with  twice  the  grip  he  had  before;  for  she 
is  truly  his  helpmeet,  and  as  wise  as  she 
is  gentle  and  good." 

The  President's  views  upon  "race  sui- 
cide" have  been  made  the  excuse  for  an 
intolerable  amount  of  cheap  humor,  and  for 
that  kind  of  laugh  that  usually  comes  from 
the  vacant  mind.  But  putting  upon  one  side 
all  larger  and  national  considerations,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  those  views  have  been 
created  by  a  personal  realization  of  the 
sweetness  and  the  light  that  are  banished 
from  the  home  in  which  there  are  no 
children. 


Even  in  America  the  entertainment  of 
royalty  has  sometimes  proved  to  be  a 
weariress  and  a  vexation  of  spirit,  even 
with  the  absence  of  the  precedents  and 
traditions  which  elsewhere  are  little  less 
lhan  sacred.  What  must  such  hospitality 
h    Europe,  where  convention  rules  with 


tyrannical  power  and  where  good-will 
counts  for  so  much  less  than  the  letter  of 
the  traditional   law? 

Sometimes  we  have  had  royalties  in 
America,  but  their  entertainment  has  been 
a  matter  of  kindliness  and  good  taste  rather 
than  of  ceremony.  The  present  King  of 
England  once  paid  us  a  visit  when  he  was 
a  young  man.  He  traveled  under  a  trans- 
parent incognito  and  he  still  speaks  with 
fervor  of  the  amazingly  good  and  uncon- 
ventional time  that  we  gave  him.  Other 
royalties  have  been  here  since,  sometimes 
as  advance  agents  of  the  treaty-rnaker,  and 
it  is  said  that  their  experiences  have  made 
them  forever  dissatisfied  with  the  tiresome 
ceremonials  that  are  their  daily  lot  at  home. 
But  in  Europe  it  means  something  to  en- 
tertain royalty,  in  spite  of  the  simplicity 
that  has  become  fashionable  as  a  result  of 
Queen  Victoria's  influence.  When  the  late 
queen  accepted  the  hospitality  of  her  people 
she  preferred  the  Scotch  variety-  to  any 
other.  She  loved  the  mighty  old  castles  and 
the  ancient  costumes,  and  the  feudal  rela- 
tions that  are  still  to  be  found — and  the  bag- 
pipes. 

Then,  again,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
Europe  must  sometimes  show  hospitality  to 
potentates  whose  ways  are  not  those  of 
civilization,  and  that  may  be  expressed  by 
the  terse  entry  found  in  the  log-book  of  the 
old  South  Seas  captain,  who  was  required 
to  furnish  some  details  of  the  savage  races 
with  which  he  came  in  contact.  Upon  one 
occasion,  and  under  the  head  of  "Manners 
and  Customs,"  he  wrote:  "Manners  none, 
and  customs  beastly."  When  the  late  Shah 
of  Persia  was  entertained  at  an  English 
royal  palace  he  and  his  suite  insisted  on 
slaughtering  sheep  for  their  food  in  the 
great  reception  rooms,  and  a  whole  army  of 
cleaners  and  fumigators  was  necessary  to 
remove  the  traces  of  their  unmentionable 
habits.  But  that  was  many  years  ago. 
Lady  Violet  Greville  tells  us  something 
about  the  entertainment  of  royalty  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  London  Daily  Chronicle. 
She  says:  "When  English  royalty  visits 
a  country  house  it  is  usual  to  submit  be- 
forehand a  list  of  the  visitors  that  are  to 
be  received,  which  the  great  personage  ap- 
proves, deletes,  or  adds  to,  as  he  prefers. 
On  the  occasion  of  a  king's  visit,  his  apart- 
ments are  redecorated  and  refurnished  in 
the  style  he  is  supposed  to  prefer,  the  daily 
menu  is  passed  to  him,  and  his  principal 
attendant  points  out  the  dishes  preferred 
and  the  hour  at  which  he  wishes  his  meals 
served.  Usually  the  monarch  breakfasts  in 
his  own  apartments.  Queen  Victoria  made 
her  midday  meal  the  principal  one  of  the 
da}r,  and  her  dinner,  taken  late,  served  the 
purpose  of  supper.  No  mutton  was  ever 
eaten  at  her  table,  but  chicken  always 
figured  there.  The  present  king's  gastro- 
nomic influence  has  been  exerted  in  favor 
of  smaller  and  lighter  dinners,  and  he  pre- 
fers French  cookery,  though  he  also  likes 
such  thoroughly  English  dishes  as  beans 
and  bacon.  The  late  Duke  of  Cambridge 
showed  great  partiality  for  ham.  which, 
cold  or  hot,  always  appeared  at  dinner. 
Cooks  of  royal  houses  are  much  appreciated, 
and  according  to  the  old  custom,  rewarded 
and  even  decorated.  The  present  king  has 
given  the  Victorian  Order  to  two  ducal  cooks 
who  have  afforded  him  satisfaction.  Not- 
withstanding the  extra  trouble  caused  in 
the  household,  the  servants  are  delighted 
and  flattered  by  the  advent  of  the  king,  for 
they  are  handsomely  remunerated,  while 
the  host  and  hostess  themselves  generally 
receive  some  charming  present — a  pin,  or 
brooch,  or  cigarette  case  with  the  royal 
initials   in  diamonds — as  a  souvenir. 

"The  king  is  exceedingly  careful  to  select 
gifts  appropriate  to  the  friend  on  whom  he 
confers  them,  and  chooses  and  bestows  them 
himself,  knowing  the  importance  of  tact  and 
the  personal  touch  in  all  such  matters." 

There  is,  of  course,  a  difference  between 
formal  and  informal  visits.  The  king  is 
fond  of  Saturday  to  Monday  affairs,  and 
upon  these  occasions  there  is  a  relaxation 
of  ceremony. 

"On  these  occasions  he  brings  only 
a  small  retinue  with  him,  two  motors 
and  five  chauffeurs,  including  a  meca- 
nicien,  and  he  treats  everything  with  the 
charming  gaiety  and  bonhomie  which  have 
done  so  much  to  increase  our  popularity 
abroad.  It  is  generally  expected  that  every 
one  should  be  ready  and  assembled  before 
the  king  appears  for  dinner,  and  at  formal 
receptions  ladies  must  always  wear  gloves, 
even  in  the  house.  There  is  usually  some 
sport  or  event  for  which  the  king  visits  his 
Irost,  such  as  races,  shooting,  or  the  opening 
of  a  public  building,  but  when  he  is  quietly 
staying  with  intimate  friends,  golf,  bridge, 


or  a  motor-drive  amply  suffices  for  his 
amusement.  The  king  is  very  proud  of  his 
beautiful  gardens  at  Frogmore,  where  over 
a  hundred  gardeners  are  employed,  and  of 
the  grapes  and  peaches,  which  take  prizes 
at  the  principal  flower  shows;  but  even 
these  magnificent  gardens,  with  their  long 
vistas  of  glass  houses,  do  not  suffice  for  the 
royal  needs,  and  many  thousand  of  pounds 
are  expended  annually  in  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. Hostesses  must  provide  fruit  of 
the- very  best  and  most  delectable  quality, 
primeurs  of  all  kinds,  and  the  finest 
asparagus,  green  peas,  or  whatever  delicacy 
is  in  season. 

"The  arrangement  of  the  royal  apartments, 
the  color  of  the  hangings,  the  choice  of 
flowers,  books,  and  bric-a-brac,  demand 
forethought  and  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  hostess.  Queen  Alexandra  likes  pale 
and  pretty  colors,  and  she  expects  fresh 
sheets,  edged  with  lace,  laid  on  her  bed 
each  night.  Queen  Victoria  disliked  highly 
scented  flowers,  a  prejudice  shared  by  all 
the  ladies  of  that  period,  who  considered 
them  unwholesome.  The  late  Duke  of 
Albany,  on  the  contrary,  loved  them  in 
great  variety,  and  preferred  his  table  strewn 
with  books  of  poetry  and  the  walls  covered 
with  good  prints.  Pets,  dogs  and  parra- 
keets,  are  frequently  carried  about  by 
royalty.  The  king  himself  never  stirs  with- 
out his  favorite  dog  Caesar,  and  the  queen 
likes  her  Japanese  dogs  and  her  singing 
birds  round  her,  and  even  takes  them  on 
her  foreign  trips." 

To  offer  hospitality  to  royalty  is,  therefore, 
by  no  means  a  sinecure,  but  if  it  were  a 
hundred  times  as  much  trouble  as  it  is,  the 
honor  would  be  sought  after  just  as  eagerly 
by  those  to  whom  such  things  are  as  the 
very  breath  of  life. 


The  Rattlesnake. 
No  craven,   thou,    all   silently  to   strike 

When  man  goes  by; 
Thou    biddest    all    whose    mien    thou    dost    not    like 

To   come   not    nigh. 

Thy  pulsing   rattles   sound  a    hard   alarm 

That  all    may   heed; 
War's    not    thy    choice — to    do    no    mortal    harm 

Is    all    thy    creed. 

And  yet  how  swift,   when  battle   must  be  done, 

Those  white   fangs  flash ; 
And,   striking  home,   how  soon   your  vict'ry's  won 

From    foeman    rash. 

And  so  move  on,   thou   hero  of  the  plain! 

Thou   art  secure, 
For  I  am  short — confession  gives  me  pain! — ■ 

Of  snakebite    cure. 

— Denver    Republican. 


Current  gossip  says  that  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  are  to  make  an- 
other effort  to  imitate  the  birds  who  "in 
their  little  nests  agree,"  and  that  Consuelo 
is  willing  to  take  back  the  duke,  on  pro- 
bation, as  it  were.  Certainly  the  peace- 
makers have  been  numerous  enough  to  pro- 
duce that,  or  any  other  result.  The  Church- 
ills,  the  Belmonts,  and  the  Vanderbilts  for 
once  have  pulled  all  together  and  the  inter- 
cession of  Queen  Alexandra  was  conclusive. 
The  queen  is  very  fond  of  Consuelo,  and 
urged  her  to  maintain  her  social  position 
irrespective  of  the  duke,  and  to  seek  solace 
in  practical  charitable  work.  The  philan- 
thropy that  follows  a  domestic  tiff  may  not 
be  of  the  highest  order,  but  its  beneficiaries 
will  not  be  over  particular  upon  that  score. 


Aunty — Willie,  an  angel  brought  your 
mamma  such  a  nice,  new  brother  for  you 
last  night.  Wouldn't  you  like  to  see  the 
dear  little  baby?  Willie — No;  but  I'd  like 
to  see  the  angel. — Punch. 


DOMESTIC    RUGS 

We  are  displaying  the  largest 
and  most  complete  assortment 
of  Domestic  Rugs  on  the  Coast 
—  many  exclusive  patterns  in 
Imperial  Smyrnas  (from  1%  x3  to 
12x18  feet)  Wilton,  Body  Brus- 
sels, Axminster,  Tapestry,  Plain 
Mohair;  also  Bath,  Grass  and 
Porch  Rugs. 

PRICES  AS  LOW  AS  THE  LOWEST 
"SLOANE   QUALITY"   CONSIDERED 


JOHN  F.  FORBES,  C.  A.  A. 
Certified   Accountant   and  Auditor 

601  KOHL  BLDG.    SAN  FRANCISCO 


Interests  of  non-residents  in  enterprises  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  examined  and  reported  upon. 


AMES    HARRIS   NEVILLE  CO. 

607-609  Front  Street 

Sao  Francisco 

TENTS 

Gold  Medal  Camp  Furniture,  Awnings, 
Hammocks,  Bags,  Twines  and  Canvas 


$30  to  Grand  Canyon  and  Return 


From  July  15th  to  August  31st  we  will  sell  a  special 
excursion  ticket,  San  Francisco  to  Grand  Canyon  and  back, 
for  $30.00.  Good  30  ,^_^^_^_  days.  Same  rate  from 
other  Santa  Fe  local  Wf\*~-  \  "%■  points  in  Northern 
California.  This  is  ^uJM&rew  the  most  delightful 
season  at  the  most  de-  ivaaagniLiSJ  lightful  mountain  re- 
sort within  easy  reach  I^J; :-^L^|  °f  San  Francisco,  and 
in  addition  to  the  mar-  velous  scene,  its  hotel 

accommodations  are  excellent,  and  varied  in  price  to  suit  all. 

If  you  are  fond  of  the  forest  or  of  mountain  climbing — if  you  are  a  geologist,  a  hunter  or 
a  naturalist — or  if  you  just  love  the  sublime  in  Nature,  here  you  find  it.    write,  thant  or  tall 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise, 

An  old  miser  in  Athens,  Ga.,  hated  to 
part  with  money,  and  to  the  physician  who 
was  just  bringing  him  around  from  a  long 
illness  he  said  one  day:  "Ah,  doctor,  we 
have  known  each  other  such  a  long  time, 
I  don't  intend  to  insult  you  by  settling  your 
account  in  cash ;  but  I  have  put  you  down 
for  a  handsome  legacy  in  my  will."  The 
doctor  looked  thoughtful.  ''Allow  me,"  he 
said,  "to  look  at  that  prescription  again. 
I  wish  to  make  a  slight  alteration  in  it." 


A  Scotchman  who  recently  took  the 
street-car  trip  on  the  Gorge  Route,  the 
New  York  side  of  Niagara  River,  was  much 
disgusted  with  the  hawkers  of  views  and 
"Teddy  Bears,"  who  make  the  afternoon 
hideous  and  do  their  best  to  spoil  Nature's 
grandeur.  As  he  alighted  from  the  car  he 
looked  angrily  at  the  shouting  vendors  and 
then  at  the  Whirlpool  Rapids.  "What's 
the  use  of  having  a  big  river  like  that,"  he 
asked,  "if  you  don't  drown  those  fellows 
in  it?" 


A  noted  English  artist  once  was  standing 
at  the  edge  of  the  road,  waiting  for  his 
horse,  and  he  was  dressed  in  his  usual 
peculiar  style  —  mustard-colored  riding 
suit,  vivid  waistcoat,  and  bright  red  tie.  A 
man,  who  had  evidently  been  reveling,  hap- 
pened to  lurch  round  the  corner  of  the 
street.  He  stared  at  the  famous  artist  for 
a  minute  in  silence,  then  he  touched  his 
cap  and  asked  in  a  tone  of  deep  com- 
miseration. "Beg  pardon,  guv'nor,  was  you 
in  mournin'  for  anybody?" 


mistake  at  the  first  possible  moment.  In 
due  course  an  opportunity  came;  there  was 
another  election.  Lord  Cochrane  stood 
again,  and  the  voters,  remembering  his 
lavish  methods,  asked  him  no  questions,  but 
returned  him  with  a  roaring  majority. 
Then  they  conveyed  a  delicate  hint  to  the 
noble  lord,  asking  what  he  proposed  to  give 
them  for  this  distinguished  service.  "Not 
one  farthing!"  roared  his  lordship.  The 
unhappy  men  reminded  him  that  he  had 
paid  ten  guineas  a  head  to  the  minority  at 
the  previous  election.  A  complacent  grin 
brightened  the  face  of  the  member  as  he 
gave  this  explanation :  "The  former  gift 
was  for  their  disinterested  conduct  in  not 
taking  the  bribe  of  five  pounds  from  the 
agents  of  my  opponent.  For  me  now  to 
pay  them  would  be  a  violation  of  my  own 
previously  expressed  principles." 


George  Payne,  the  English  dandy,  was 
always  unruffled  and  pleasing  in  conversa- 
tion. "Are  you  not  coming  to  church, 
Mr.  Payne?"  was  on  one  occasion  the  stern 
interrogation  of  his  hostess,  a  very  great 
lady,  who  descended  upon  him  in  all  the 
seventy  of  her  Sabbath  panoply.  "No, 
duchess,  I  am  not,"  he  replied,  making 
swiftly  for  the  door,  but,  pausing,  as  by  a 
polite  afterthought,*  previous  to  his  exit,  he 
exclaimed,  with  magnificent  emphasis,  "not 
that  I  see  any  harm  in  it." 


A  young  Scotch  clergyman  was  to  preach 
a  "trial"  sermon  in  a  strange  church. 
Fearing  that  his  hair  might  be  disarranged, 
or  that  he  might  have  a  smudge  on  his 
face,  he  quietly  and  significantly  said  to  the 
beadle,  there  being  no  mirror  in  the 
vestry.  "John,  could  you  get  me  a  glass?" 
John  disappeared,  and  after  a  few  minutes 
returned  with  something  under  his  coat, 
which,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  divine, 
he  produced  in  the  form  of  a  bottle  with 
a  gill  of  whisky  in  it,. saying:  "Ye  mauna 
let  on  aboot  it,  meenister,  for  I  got  it  as 
a  special  favor;  and  I  wadna  hae  got  it  if 
I  hadna  told  them  it  was  for  you." 


Camp-meeting  John  Allen,  the  grand- 
father of  Madame  Nordica,  was  for  many 
years  a  picturesque  figure  among  the 
He  was  a  good  deal  of  a  wag,  and  his 
utterances  were  much  appreciated  by  both 
saint  and  sinner.  At  one  time,  having  gone 
to  Lewiston  to  attend  a  quarterly  meeting, 
he  was  approached  in  the  street  by  several 
young  men  who  were  evidently  out  for  a 
Methodist  ministers  in  the  State  of  Maine, 
good  time.  "Camp-meeting  John,"  said 
the  spokesman,  "who  was  the  devil's  grand- 
mother?" "The  devil's  grandmother,"  re- 
plied the  old  man  in  the  quick,  sharp  tone 
so  characteristic  of  his  speech,  "the  devil's 
grandmother — how  do  you  expect  me  to 
keep  your  family  record?" 


There  is  a  story  told  about  an  ancestor 
of  the  hero  of  Ladysmith  which  shows  that 
the  Cochranes  have  always  liked  a  dash  of 
political  as  well  as  military  adventure. 
When  this  Dundonald  of  the  old  days  was 
Lord  Cochrane  he  was  a  candidate  in 
Honiton,  and  took  the  usual  course  of 
refusing  to  give  any  bribes.  As  his  op- 
ponent gave  five  pounds  a  head,  Lord 
Cochrane  suffered  defeat.  The  latter, 
however,  sent  the  bellman  round  the  town, 
announcing  that  all  those  who  had  voted 
for  Lord  Cochrane  would  receive  ten 
guineas  apiece  if  they  called  on  his  agent. 
In  *hose  pre-ballot  days,  of  course,  it  was 
known  how  each  man  voted,  and  the  happy 
minority  marched  off  to  the  agent,  each 
getting  his  ten  guineas.  Naturally  enough, 
the  majority  began  to  think  they  had  made 
a  mistake,  and  they  resolved  to  rectify  that 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Br'er  Johnson's  Way. 
Br'er  Johnson  wuz   a  honey! 

You  hear  him,  late  en  soon: 
"Somebody    raise  de  money, 

Please  God,  I'll  raise  de  tune!" 

— Atlanta   Constitution. 


The  Brave  Skipper. 
Cool,    indeed,    was    the    captain    when 

The    ship    began    to    fill ; 

In  fact,  the  crew  all  testified 

That  he  most  had  a  chill. 

— Milwaukee  Sentinel. 


Quite  Necessary 
Don't  blame  the  barber  if  he  talks 

While  razoring  your   skin, 
Just  think,  how  could  he  shave  a  man 
Without  a  little  chin? 

—Philadelphia  Pn 


Poor  Percy. 
Poor  little  Percy  Primrose, 

As  soon  as  he  could  toddle. 
Because  he  didn't  fight  and  spat 
And  kill  the  birds  and  stone  the  cat 
The  other  youngsters   snubbed  him   flat — 
And  called   him   "mollycoddle." 

— Chicago  News. 


Guide  to  Knockers. 


An  awful  tyrant,  this  old  gent; 

He'd  skin  the  folks  in  heaven. 
Where  others  wanted  six  per  cent 

He  stood  out  for  eleven. 
You'd  better  keep  your  wallet  shut 
Whenever  you  are  near  him,  but — 
Really  he  was  perfectly  dear  to  his  family,  and 
he  had  a  large  family,  too; 

He  had  a  lovely  wife. 

— Metropolitan  Magazine. 


The  correspondence  schools  do  not  have 
it  all  their  own  way  in  knowledge-made- 
easy  methods;  there  are  periodicals  that 
give  brief,  pungent  articles  on  business 
training  much  to  be  admired.  Mr.  Koth- 
ler  found  a  copy  of  such  a  periodical  in  his 
pocket  one  day  on  a  trip  across  the  bay,  and 
in  default  of  other  entertainment  read  the  j 
instructions  how  to  sell  a  typewriter,  given 
in  minute  detail.  He  was  not  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  while  his  reading  served  to  pass 
the  time  he  was  not  conscious  of  any  per- 
manent impression.  Returning  on  the  boat 
the  next  day,  he  again  found  the  periodical 
in  his  pocket,  and  once  more,  merely  be- 
cause he  had  nothing  else  to  do,  read  the 
"ginger  talk"  to  agents.  Arrived  at  the 
office,  his  partner  announced  the  sudden  de- 
cision to  add  a  typewriter  to  the  equipment, 
and  suggested  that  each  should  look  at  a 
different  make  before  concluding  a  pur- 
chase. Mr.  Kothler  agreed,  and  was  soon 
in  the  salesroom  of  one  of  the  leading 
machines.  The  salesman  was  affable  and 
voluble,  but  before  he  had  talked  two 
minutes  Mr.  Kothler  caught  something 
strangely  familiar  in  his  alluring  descrip- 
tion. He  placed  the  recollection  accu- 
rately after  brief  reflection,  drew  out  the 
periodical,  and  turned  to  the  twice-read 
page  to  make  sure.  The  talk  was  there, 
line  for  line,  but  suddenly  the  salesman 
deviated.  "Come  back,  come  back,"  in- 
terrupted Kothler,  indignantly,  "you've 
skipped  a  whole  paragraph.  I  want  it 
straight."  The  salesman  surrendered. 
"It's  on  me,"  he  said,  gracefully,  and  nego- 
tiations were  suspended  until  refreshments 
could  be  had — but  Kothler  bought  the 
machine. 


Baume  Betulae,  the  greatest  relief  for 
Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Sciatica;  SO  cents 
at  druggists. 

■«•»■ 

Ladles'  New  York  Sailor  Straws 

Eugene  Korn,  926  Van  Ness.   Tel.  Franklin 
1275. 


Guaranteed  Gas  Ranges 


$13.50 


Including  connections — RELIABLE  or  JEWEL 
— Free  adjustments  and  cooking  lesson  by  our 
demonstrator  in  your  own  home — Call  at  our 
exhibition  rooms  for  Free,  asbestos  Gas  Cooking 
Mat  and  Free  Gas  Cook  Book. 

"At  Your  Service" 

The  Gas  and  Electric  Appliance  Co. 

1131  Polk  Street,  Near  Sutter 

Phone  Franklin  140 


BANKING. 


THE  ANGLO-CALIFORNIAN  BANK,  Ltd. 


head    office 
London 


Established    1873. 

MAIN     OFFICE 

Pine    and    Sansome    Streets, 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


BRANCHES 

1020    Van    Ness    Avenue 
2049    Mission    Street 

San    Francisco 


,»  f    I.  Steinhart 

Managers:      {    R  N_  Lilien, 


CAPITAL  PAID  IN   $1,500,000 

SURPLUS    AND    UNDIVIDED    PROFITS 1.362,89s 

A  General  Banking  Business  Conducted,     Accounts  of  Corporations,  Firms  and  Individuals 
Solicited. 

SAFE   DEPOSIT   VAULTS   AT   VAN   NESS   AVE.    BRANCH. 


MERCANTILE  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


464  CALIFORNIA  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 


Capital  Paid  in $2,000,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  {June  2Q,  too?)       ^,924,/jf.ji 


This  company  is  authorized  to  act  as  Executor  and  as  Trustee  in  all  capacities 

A  GENERAL  BANKING  BUSINESS  TRANSACTED 

Interest  allowed  on  daily  balances  subject  to  check 

Accounts  of  Banks,  Corporations,  Firms  and  Individuals  Solicited 
SAFE    DEPOSIT    VAULTS 


FrenchSavingsBank 

The    French    Savings    Bank    Building    108-110 
Sutter   Street 


THE    FRENCH-AMERICAN     BANK 

occupies  offices  in  the  same  building 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legallet,  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
Vice-President. 

Directors — J.  E.  Artigues,  O.  Bozio,  J.  A. 
Bergerot,  E.  J.  DeSabla,  J.  M.  Dupas,  T.  S. 
Godeau,  J.  J.  Mack,  Geo.  Belaney,  Leon 
Kaufman.  

The  French  Savings  Bank  is  now  installing 
Safe  Deposit  Boxes  which  will  soon  be  ready 
for    the    use   of   the   Bank's    clients. 


— Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  No.  1179 
Ellis  Street,  between  Gough  and  Octavia. 


The  German  Savings  and 
Loan  Society 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

Guaranteed  Capital  and  Surplus,  $  2,578,695.41 
Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash,  t, 000,000.00 
Deposits,    December  31,    1906  38,531,917.28 

F.  Tillmann.  Jr.,  President;  Daniel  Meyer, 
First  Vice-President;  Emil  Rohte,  Second  Vice- 
President;  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt,  Cashier;  Wm 
Herrmann,  Asst.  Cashier;  Geo.  Tourny,  Sec 
retary;  A.  H.  Muller,  Asst  Secretary;  Good 
fellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 
Board   of  Directors: 

F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  Daniel  Meyer,  Emil  Rohte, 
Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Walter,  N.  Ohlandt, 
T.  W.  Van  Bergen,  E.  T.  Kruse  and  W.  S. 
Goodfellow. 


Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Established  1850  OF  HARTFORD 

Total    Assets (6,721,433.00 

Surplus    to    Policy-Holders.  .    2.282,186.00 

BENJAMIN      J.      SMITH 

Manager  Pacific   Department 

518  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

San  Francisco 


Current  Obligations 

such  as  bills,  rent,  taxes,  pew  rent, 
club  dues,  etc.,  are  most  conveni- 
ently paid  by  check.  A  deposit 
subject  to  check  enables  you  to 
keep  a  correct  account  of  all  ex- 
penditures and  gives  you  an  in- 
disputable receipt  for  every  dollar 
paid  out.  It  moreover  saves  you 
the  waiting  and  annoyance  neces- 
sitated by  paying  your  bills  in 
person.  Iflc  interest  on  check- 
ing account  balances. 

California  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company 

California  and  Montgomery  Streets 

West  End  Branch        -        1 53 1  Devisadero 
Mission  Branch  2572  Mission,  near  22d 

Up-town  Branch     1 740  Fillmore,  near  Sutter 
Potrero  Branch     -     -      19th  and  Minnesota 


BANK  BOND 

is  the  best  paper  for  your  office  stationery. 
Ask  your  printer. 

Bonestell,  Richardson  &  Co. 

California'!  Leading  Paper  House 

473-485  Sixth  St.  San  Francisco 


For  Lease  Cheap 

Long  term;  lot.  60:2%  x  SO  ft.,  Brannan, 
between  Third  and  Fourth;  fine  ware- 
house  or    wholesale    site. 

E.  H.  CART,   2995   Howard  Street. 


Business  Opportunity 
Wanted 

A  gentleman  of  experience  in  important 
affairs  and  of  unexceptionable  references. 
wishes   i*1   connect   hiraselt   as  business   manager 

established    business    or    con 
enterprise      Address,  L.   C.   A.,  car 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and 
around  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be 
found  in  the   following  department: 

The  announcements  of  engagements  and 
preparations  for  weddings  in  the  near 
future  continue  to  keep  the  social  atmos- 
phere in  a  pleasant  nutter,  and  in  honor  of 
Congressman  and  Mrs.  Longworth  and 
several  brides-elect  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  enjoyable  events  during  the  past  few 
days.  Many  out-of-town  dwellers  for  the 
summer  season  have  returned  to  the  city 
within  the  past  fortnight  for  a  breath  of 
cool  air  or  for  brief  shopping  tours,  and 
these  have  aided  in  making  the  summer 
less  dull  for  those  who  are  remaining  here. 
The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss 
Christine  Judah.  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  R.  Judah,  to  Mr.  Harold  Hefrron.  Xo 
date  has  been  arranged  for  the  wedding. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss 
Ruth  Adams,  sister  of  Mrs.  John  P.  Jack- 
son, to  Mr.  Frank  Godfrey,  of  Riverside. 
Xo  date  is  arranged  for  the  wedding. 

The   engagement   is   announced   of    Miss 
Maud   Owens,   daughter  of   Mr.   and 
Lcn  B.  Owens,  to  Mr.  Wilson  Bishop, 
date  is  arranged  for  the  wedding. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss 
Brent  Watkins.  daughter  r>i  Mr.  Edward 
YVatkins.  of  Alhambra.  to  Mr.  John  North, 
of  Los  Angeles.  Their  wedding  will  take 
place  in  October. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss 
Florence  Theller,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr. 
Samuel  Theller  and  Mrs.  Theller.  to  Mr. 
Clarkson  Dye.  Xo  date  has  been  arranged 
for  the  wedding,  but  it  will  take  place 
during  the  early  fall. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss 
Mabel  Hall,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 
C  Hall,  to  Mr.  Eugene  B.  Ely.  Xo  date 
has  been  arranged  for  the  wedding. 

It  is  announced  that  the  wedding  of 
Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Langhorne.  daughter 
oi  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Potter  Langhorne. 
to  Mr.  Richard  Hammond,  will  take  place 
on  Saturday,  August  24.  at  the  home  of 
the  bride,  2419  Pacific  Avenue. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Lillian  Brechemin. 
daughter  of  Colonel  Louis  Brechemin. 
U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Brechemin.  to 
Dr.  David  Moffat  Gillespie,  of  Xew  York. 
took  place  on  Saturday  of  last  week  at  St. 
Margaret's  Chapel.  Westminster,  London. 
Miss  Helen  de  Young  was  the  maid  of 
honor  and  the  bride's  only  attendant,  and 
Captain  Sidney  A.  Cloman.  U.  S.  A.,  mili- 
tary attache  at  the  Court  of  St.  James. 
Afterwards  a  wedding  breakfast  was 
served  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gillespie  will  travel  in  Eng- 
land during  the  summer  and  will  then  make 
their  home  in  New  York. 

Miss  Jeanette  Wright  and  Miss  Marion 
Wright  entertained  at  an  informal  dance 
at  their  home  on  Scott  Street  on  Wednes- 
day evening  of  last  week,  in  honor  of  Miss 
Christine  Judah  and  her  fiance.  Mr.  Harold 
HefFron.  About  forty  guests  were  present. 
Airs.  Charles  Plummer  Perkins  was  the 
hostess  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Claremont 
Country  Club  on  Thursday  of  last  week,  in 
honor  of  Miss  Mary  Swift  Bailey,  who  is 
soon  to  marry  Lieutenant  Seth  Williams. 
U.  S.  M.  C.  Those  present  were :  Mrs. 
Ynez  Shorb  White.  Miss  Elsie  Sperry. 
Miss  Katherine  Kutz.  Miss  Eleanor  Phelps. 
Miss  Pansy  Perkins.  Miss  May  Perkins, 
Mi—  Fish.  Miss  Winifred  Rhoads.  Miss 
Anna  Prav.  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Keith 
Pond. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Shoobert  was  the  hostess  at 
a  tea  at  her  home  in  Sausalito  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon  in  honor  of  her  daughters, 
Mrs.  Robin  Dunsmuir.  of  Victoria,  B.  C. 
and  Mrs.  Frederick  Bancroft,  of  Xew  York. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed    will    be     found    a     resume    of 
movements  to  and  froni  this  city  and  Coast 
and    of    the    whereabouts    of    absent    Cali- 
fornians : 

Congressman  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Long- 
worth  (formerly  Miss  Alice  Roosevelt") 
arrived  here  last  week,  and  after  a  brief 
stay  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  left  on  Satur- 
day for  a  visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M. 
Hammond  in  Lake  County.  They  sailed 
on  Thursday  of  this  week  for  a  stav  of 
several  weeks  in  Honolulu. 

Mr<.  Henry  T.  Scott  is  spending  the 
month  of  Julv  at  Carlsbad. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn  and  the 
Mi^es  Josselyn.  who  are  now  in  Europe, 
will  return  to  America  shortly  and  will 
take  a  home  here  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  nnd  Mrs.  Paul  Clagstone  (formerly 
Miss  Korah  Kirk),  who  are  now  at  their 
ranch  in  Idaho,  will  visit  San  Francisco  and 
Burlinr.ame  this  fall. 

Mrs.    Margaret  Irwin  and  her   son.    Mr. 
Willia  n  J.  Byrne,  who  have  been  in  Paris 
tie  weeks,  are  now  traveling  through 
■ 

William     H.     Crocker     and     her 


family    are    at    present    sojourning   in    Yo- 
~cmite  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Airs.  Horace  Pillsbury,  who 
went  East  recently,  are  spending  the  sum- 
mer at  Buzzard's  May,   Massachusetts. 

Dr.  and  Airs.  W.  F.  McXutt  and  Mrs. 
Vshton  Potter  (formerly  Miss  McXutt) 
have  taken  a  place  in  Berkelev.  on  Dwight 
Way. 

Mrs.  Harrison  Dibblee  and  her  children 
have  been  sojourning  at  Independence 
Lake- 
Air,  and  Airs.  E.  Coppee  Thurston  have 
arrived  from  the  East  and  are  visiting  Aliss 
Coppee  in  Ross  Valley. 

Mr.  Horace  Piatt  has  returned  from  a 
sojourn  at  AlcCloud  River. 

Aliss  Ida  Bourn  has  been  in  town  for 
-everal  days  as  the  guest  of  Captain  and 
Airs.  A.  F.  Rogers,  but  has  returned  to 
the  Bourn  country  place  at  St  Helena, 
where  she  is  spending  the  summer. 

Air.  and  Airs.  Ozro  W.  Childs  and  their 
■laughter,  Miss  Emmeline  Childs.  of  Los 
'  ngeles,  have  left  for  London,  where  they 
will  spend  some  time.  Airs.  Childs  going 
Hter  to   Paris  for  the  winter. 

Dr.     and     Airs.     Joseph     Marshall     Flint 

'ormerly   Aliss  Anne   Apperson)   have  re- 

•■irned  from  Europe  and  are  the  guests  of 

"  Irs.    Phebe  Hearst  at  the   Hacienda,  near 

pleasanton.     They  will   leave  a  little  later 

fi>r  the  East,  as  Dr.  Flint  has  accepted  a 

rofessorship  at  Yale. 

Miss  Anita  Dibblee.  who  has  been  abroad 

or  several  months,  will  return  in  the  near 

'uture  to  California. 

Airs.  Sallie  Stetson  Winslow  and  her 
daughters  are  at  Tahoe  for  several 
weeks. 

Judge  and  Airs.  J.  AI.  Allen  and  Miss 
Clara  Allen  have  returned  from  an  Eastern 
trip. 

Aliss  Alice  Schussler.  who  is  now  at 
Tahoe,  will  go  a  little  later  to  St.  Helena, 
where  she  will  be  the  guest  of  Aliss  Ethel 
Lincoln. 

The  Rev.  and  Airs.  David  Alontgomery 
Crabtree  (formerly  Aliss  Eugenie  Hawes'i 
have  arrived  from  their  home  in  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  and  will  spend  some  weeks  in 
California. 

Mrs.  J.  de  Barth  Shorb  is  visiting  in 
Los  Angeles  as  the  guest  of  her  son.  Dr. 
de  Barth  Shorb. 

Airs.  Isaac  L.  Reqna  is  spending  a  few 
weeks  at  ^tna  Springs. 

Air.  Athole  AIcBean  has  returned  from 
a  trip  to  Xew  York. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Tallant  and  her  family  are 
spending  some  weeks  at  Ben  Lomond. 

State  Senator  and  Airs.  Russell  Lukens 
(formerly    Aliss    Emma    Alullan")     are    ex- 


pected   to    arrive    in    California   next    week 
from  Washington.  D.  C. 

Air.  and  Airs.  Chester  Bailey  Fernald  are 
at  present  making  their  home  in  Paris. 

Air.  and  Airs.  Vanderlynn  Stow  have  re- 
cently visited  San  Jose  for  a  few  days. 

Air.  and  Airs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden 
have  left  Santa  Barbara  in  their  motor  for 
a  two  weeks'  tour  of  Southern   California. 

Air.  and  Airs.  Emil  Bruguiere  have  been 
spending  a  fortnight  as  the  guests  of  Air. 
Joseph  L.  Eastland  at  his  country  place  at 
Saratoga. 

Air.  and  Airs.  Sterling  Postley.  who 
have  been  living  abroad  for  the  past  two 
years  and  who  are  now  in  the  south  of 
France,  expect  to  return  to  California  in 
October. 

Airs.  Theodore  Tomlinson  (formerly 
Miss  Ethel  Keeney "i  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  New  York  after  a  visit  here. 

Air.  and  Airs.  William  J.  Dutton  and 
Miss  Molly  Dutton  will  sail  on  the  Man- 
churia  on  August  8  for  the  Orient  on  their 
way  around  the  world. 

Air.    and    Airs.    Hiram    Smith    and    Airs. 
Frederick  Palmer,  after  a   stay  at  the  St.  j 
Regis     in     Xew     York,     have     sailed     for 
Europe. 

Air.    and    Airs.    James   V.    Coleman    have  ' 
returned,    after    a    stay    of    six    months    in 
Europe. 

Air.    P.    E.    Bowles    returned    this    week 
from  a   European  trip,  having  been  absent  I 
since  March. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Stubbs  left  last  week  for  her 
h<  ime  in  Chicago,  after  a  visit  to  her 
daughter.  Airs.  Alorton  R.  Gibbons,  in  this 
city. 

Air.  Raphael  Weill,  who  Ins  been  in  Paris 
for  several  months,  is  now  at  Vichy  and 
will  return  to  San  Francisco  in  October. 

Air.  and  Airs.  John  P.  Wallace,  who 
have  recently  been  traveling  in  the  Holy 
Land,  are  now  sojourning  in  Europe  and 
will  return  to  California  in  the  late  fall. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  Byron  Hot 
Soringswere:  Air.  and  Airs.  Chas.  W.  Pike. 
M".  and  Airs.  B.  Y.  Shorb.  Aliss  Ethel  Young. 
Miss  Irene  H.  Sheehan.  Air.  John  R.  Shee- 
hnn.  Air.  H.  C.  Voormaru  Air.  A.  D'derky, 
Miss  X.  F.  Sullivan,  Air.  and  Airs.  Alichael 
C'-L-y.  Air.  L.  P.  Degen.  Air.  Emory  Win- 
-bip.  Mr.  L.  A.  Langemann.  Airs.  J.  C 
Klein.  Air.  John  T.  Gilmartin.  Airs.  T.  C. 
Howard.  Aliss  Ethel  Howard.  Air.  and  Airs. 
R  G  Talbot.  Aliss  Ward.  Aliss  Talbot.  Air. 
W.  H.  Talbot,  of  San  Francisco:  Judge 
Thos.  J.  Lennon.  San  Rafael;  Air.  A.  A. 
Snyder.  Airs.  L.  Allender.  Air.  and  Airs. 
Geo.  S.  Beadle,  of  Oakland :  Air.  and  Airs. 
B.  G-  AIcDougall.  and  Everett  AIcDougall. 
of  Berkelev. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 


a  credit  to 
San  Francisco 


PERFECT 
SERVICE 
EVERY 
COMFORT 


THEY  WHO 

GO  TO  SEE 

GO 

TO  STAY 


The  famous 

Grill  Room 

is  unsurpassed 

Take  your   tiiendi   to  lunch  there 


There's  Only  One 

DEL  MONTE 


Golf,  Sea  Bathing,  Motoring.  Parlor  car  from 
San  Francisco  twice  daily.  Special  week  end 
rates.  Free  art  exhibition  and  sales  gallery  of 
California  painters.  Week-end  golf  tournament 
■luring    the    summer. 

Inquire  Peck-Judah  Co.,  789  Market  St.,  In- 
formation Bureau,  Southern  Pacific,  Flood  Build- 
ing, or  H.  R.  Warner,  Manager,  Del  Monte. 
California. 


THE   NEW  HOTEL  VENDOME,  San  Jose 

Thoroughly  rebuilt  and  refurnished.  Unex- 
celled cuisine,  every  modern  convenience,  charm- 
ingly located  in  beautiful  park.  Swimming  pool, 
bowling  alleys,  tennis  courts  and  sample-rooms 
for  commercial  men  down-town.  A  delightful 
place   to    spend    the  summer.      Rates   reasonable. 

HOTEL     VEXDOME     COMPANY. 


Engraved  Wedding  Invitations,  Announcements  and  Cards  a  Specialty 


Beautifully  executed 
work  at  reasonable 
prices 


Printing 
Engraving 
Lithographing 
Embossing 


201    ATLAS    BUILDING 

E  Temp.  3564  604-   MISSION    ST. 


NOVEL  IDEAS 

Musical  Programmes 
Score  Cards 

Menu  Cards 
Art  Exhibition 

Catalogues 


Oakland's  Beautiful  New  Hotel 
The 

Key  Route  Inn 

22d  Street  and  Broadway 

NOW   OPEN 

Beautifully  furnished  rooms  with  every  mod- 
ern improvement.  Cafe  a  la  Carte  at  moder- 
ate prices.  N.   S.   Mullan,   Manager. 
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Pears' 

My  grandmother 
used  Pears'  Soap ; 
perhaps  yours  did, 
too.  We  owe  them 
gratitude    for   that. 

Use  Pears'  for 
the  children ;  they 
soon  acquire  the 
habit. 

Established  in  1789. 


PERSONAL. 


Fairmont  Hotel 

Crowns  the  most  magnificent  site  in  the  heart  of 

San  Francisco 


European    Plan 

Rates  $2.jO  and  upward 

Cuisine  and  service  unsurpassed 

All  rooms  outside 

Every  room  <with  bath 


Management  of 

The  Palace  Hotel  Company 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Most    Delightful    Climate    on    Earth. 
Motto :  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 

American  Plan,  Summer  Rates  $3.50  per  day. 
"Good    Music"  and  "Fine    Automobile  Road, 
Los  Angeles-Riverside  to  Coronado." 

Golf,    Tennis,    Polo    and    other    outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
Fishing,    Boating,    and    Bathing    are    the    very 

best.      Send  for  Booklet  to 

MORGAN      ROSS,       Manager, 
Coronado    Beach,    Cal. 

Or  see  H.    F.    NORCROSS,   Agent, 

334   So.    Spring  St.,    Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789-     Main  39*7- 


Hotel  Rafael 

San   Rafael,    Cal. 

50   Minutes  from  San  Francisco 

Complete  Change  of  Climate 

Tiburon  or  Sausalito  Ferry 

AH    Modern    Conveniences 
F.  W.    Orpin,  Proprietor 


The  Knickerbocker 

Patifie   Atitnut  and  Fillmort  Strut 

The  Highlands 


Ross,  Marin  County 


J.  A.  ROBINSON 


Hotel   Collingwood 

35th  St.,  bet.  5th  Ave.  and  Broadway 
NEW   YORK  CITY 

New  fire-proof  hotel,  located  in  the  shopping 
and  theatre  district,  containing  every  modern 
device  for  comfort  of  guests.  _ 

Positively    exclusive.      Service    a    la    carte. 


BEAUTIFUL    NEW    HOTEL 
For    Marin    County 

Hotel  Ancha  Vista 

Just  opened.  Everything  New  and  high-class. 
Mineral  Springs  on  the  grounds;  3  minutes' 
walk  from  San  Anselmo  Station.  Only  50 
minutes    from    San    Francisco. 

ANCHA    VISTA    HOTEL    CO.,    Inc., 

San  Anselmo,  California. 


Army  and    Navy. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army 
and  navy  people  who  are  or  have  been 
stationed  at  Pacific  Coast  points: 

Colonel  John  L.  Chamberlain,  U.  S.  A.. 
Inspector-General  of  the  Departments  of 
California  and  Columbia,  has  returned  from 
a  tour  of  inspection  of  several  weeks'  dura- 
tion in  Alaska.  Colonel  Chamberlain  is  un- 
der orders  to  proceed  to  Governor's  Island. 
Xew  York,  for  duty  as  Inspector-General. 
Department  of  the  East,  and  will  leave 
some  time  next  month.  Colonel  George  L. 
Anderson,  U.  S.  A.,  who  has  been  acting 
as  assistant  to  the  Inspector-General,  will 
probably   succeed    Colonel    Chamberlain. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Edward  T.  Brown. 
First  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  Presidio  of 
San  Francisco,  has  been  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed to  Sargents  and  San  Juan,  California, 
for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  suitable 
ground  for  artillery  target  practice,  to  be 
held  during  the  month  of  September. 

Major  Guy  L.  Edie,  Medical  Corps,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
army  retiring  board,  which  meets  in  the 
Army  Building,  New  York. 

Captain  Louis  R.  Burgess.  Coast  Artillery 
Cnrps.  U.  S.  A.,  is  ordered  to  proceed, 
when  relieved  from  duty  as  student  officer 
at  the  School  of  Submarine  Defense.  Fort 
Totten.  New  York,  to  Fort  H.  G.  Wright, 
New  York,  and  to  report  to  the  command- 
ing officer,  Artillery  District  of  New  Lon- 
don, for  assignment  to  duty  as  artillery  en- 
gineer of  that  district. 

Captain  Hudson  T.  Patten,  Coast  Artil- 
lery Corps.  U.  S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  duty 
with  the  Ninety-eighth  Company,  and  is 
placed  on  the  unassigned  list.  He  will  re- 
port to  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
Southern  Artillery  district  of  New  York 
for  assignment  to  duty  as  ordnance  officer 
of  that  district. 

Captain  Edwin  C.  Long,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  was  ordered  to  proceed 
to  Sacramento  for  consultation  with  the 
Adjutant-General  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, on  official   business. 

Captain  Haldimand  P.  Young,  Quarter- 
master, U.  S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  duty  as 
assistant  quartermaster  at  Philadelphia  and 
ordered  to  report  to  the  commanding  gen- 
eral, Philipnines  Division,  for  duty. 

Captain  Carroll  D.  Buck,  Assistant  Sur- 
geon, U.  S-  A.,  has  been  granted  seven 
days'  leave  of  absence,  which  took  effect 
upon  his  arrival  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

Lieutenant  Clarence  T.  Kempff,  U.  S.  N., 
has  been  detached  from  duty  at  the  navy 
yard.  Mare  Island,  and  ordered  to  the  Na- 
val Academy.  Annapolis,  for  duty  on  Au- 
gust 15. 

Lieutenant  Trouo  Miller.  Seventh  Cav- 
alry, U.  S.  A.,  aide-de-camp,  is  placed  on 
special  duty  at  headquarters.  Department 
of  California,  with  station  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Lieutenant  Ernest  G.  Bingham,  Assistant 
Surgeon,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  re- 
port to  the  commanding  officer,  General 
Hospital,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  for 
duty. 

The  following  named  officers  have  been 
selected  as  competitors  for  the  Pacific 
Rifle  and  Pi=tol  Competition,  now  being 
held  at  the  Presidio  of  Monterey:  Rifle 
competition — Caotain  Armand  I.  Lasseigne, 
Fourteenth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.  (distin- 
euished  marksman"),  Vancouver  Barracks; 
Captain  Edmund  L.  Butts,  Third  Infantry, 
Fort  Wright.  Washington:  Captain  John 
J.  Bradley,  Fourteenth  Infantry.  Acting 
Tudgc  Advocate.  Vancouver  Barracks ; 
Lieutenant  James  G.  Hannah,  Tenth  In- 
t'Mitry.  U.  S.  A.,  Fort  Liscum.  Alaska: 
Lieutenant  Parker  Hitt.  Twenty-second 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  Presidio  of  Monterev; 
T  ieutenant  Paul  W.  Beck.  Signal  Corps. 
U.  S.  A..  Benecia  Barracks:  Lieutenant 
Clarence  K.  La  Motte.  Fourteenth  In- 
fantry. LT.  S.  A..  Presidio  of  Monterey: 
Lieutenant  William  B  Wallace.  Twentieth 
Infantry.  U.  S.  A.  (distinguished  marks- 
man). Presidio  of  Monterev :  Lieutenant 
Arthur  G.  Fisher.  Fourteenth  Cavalry. 
U.  S  A  Presidio  of  Monterev;  Lieuten- 
ant Austin  M.  Pardee.  Twentieth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A..  Presidio  of  Monterev;  Lieutenant 
George  W.  Ewell.  Third  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
Fort   Lawton.   Washington ;    Lieutenant   E. 


Llewellyn  Bull,  Twenty-second  Infantry. 
U.  S.  A.,  Fort  McDowell.  Angel  Island; 
Lieutenant  Burt  W.  Phillips,  Twentieth  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  Presidio  of  Monterey; 
Lieutenant  John  B.  De  Lancev,  Tenth  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  Fort  WilHani  H.  Seward, 
Alaska;  Lieutenant  Oscar  Westover,  Four- 
teenth Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  Vancouver  Bar- 
racks; and  Lieutenant  Bruce  L.  Burch, 
Fourteenth  Cavalry,  Presidio  of  Monterey. 
Pistol  competition  —  Captain  James  T. 
Dean.  Tenth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  Fort  Wil- 
liam H.  Seward,  Alaska;  Captain  John  J. 
Bradley,  Fourteenth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A., 
Vancouver  Barracks ;  Captain  William  H. 
H.  Chapman,  Twentieth  Infantry  (distin- 
guished pistol  shot),  Presidio  of  Monterey ; 
Captain  Patrick  H.  Mullay,  Fourteenth  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  Vancouver  Barracks; 
Lieutenant  James  G.  Hannah,  Tenth  In- 
fantry (distinguished  pistol  shot).  Fort 
r  iscum,  Alaska;  Lieutenant  Rufus  B. 
Clark,  Third  Infantry,  Fort  Wright,  Wash- 
ington; Lieutenant  Guy  B.  G.  Hanna,  Coast 
Artillery  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco;  Lieutenant  E.  Llewellyn  Bull, 
Twenty-second  Infantry-  U.  S.  A.,  Fort  Mc- 
Dowell; Lieutenant  Arthur  E.  Ahrends. 
Twentieth  Infantry,  LT.  S.  A.,  Presidio  of 
Monterey;  and  Lieutenant  Bruce  L.  Burch. 
Fourteenth  Cavalry.  U.  S.  A.,  Presidio  of 
Monterey. 

The  following-named  officers,  now  at  the 
Presidio  of  Monterey,  were  ordered  to  re- 
oort  011  July  26,  at  8  a.  m..  to  Colonel  Joseph 
Garrard,  Fifteenth  Cavalry,  LT.  S.  A.,  for 
duty  with  the  Pacific  Rifle  and  Pistol  Com- 
petition: Statistical  and  Ordnance  Officer, 
Captain  Frederick  G.  Stritzinger,  Jr., 
Twenty-second  Infantry,  LT.  S.  A.;  assist- 
ants. Lieutenant  Norman  H.  Davis,  Four- 
teenth Cavalry,  LT.  S.  A.;  Lieutenant  Oscar 
Westover,  Fourteenth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. ; 
range  officers,  Lieutenant  Edward  W.  Terry, 
Twenty-second  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.;  Lieuten- 
ant Solomon  B.  West,  Twenty- second  In- 
fantry. LT.  S.  A. ;  Lieutenant  Robert  J. 
Binford,  Twentieth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.; 
Lieutenant  William  F.  C.  Jepson,  Four- 
teenth Infantry,  U.  S.  A.;  Lieutenant  Dean 
Halford,  T w en ty- second  Infantry.  LT.  S.  A. : 
Lieutenant  John  McE.  Pruyn.  Fourteenth 
Infantry,  LT.  S.  A. ;  Lieutenant  John  J. 
Burleigh,  Twenty-second  Infant ry,  U.  S. 
A.;  Lieutenant  Gordon  A.  Dennis, 
Twentieth  Infant  ry,  U.  S.  A. ;  Lieutenant 
Edward  E.  McCammon,  Twenty-second 
Tnfantry,  U.  S.  A.;  Lieutenant  Martin  C. 
Wise,  Twentieth  Infantry,  LT.  S.  A. ;  Lieu- 
tenant Clifford  C.  Early,  Twentieth  Infan- 
try, U.  S.  A. ;  Lieutenant  Louis  A.  Kunzig, 
Third  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. ;  Lieutenant  Paul 
H.  Clark,  Third  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Lieutenant  John  P.  Adams.  Twenty-second 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

A  general  courtmartial,  appointed  to 
meet  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco  this 
week  for  the  trial  of  such  persons  as  may 
be  brought  before  it,  consists  of:  Captain 
Frank  H.  Albright,  commissary.  Seventy- 
fifth  Tnfantry,  U.  S.  A.;  Captain  Joseph  D. 
I  eitch.  Twenty-fifth  Infantry.  U.  S.  A.; 
Captain  Hiram  McL.  Powell,  Quartermas- 
ter. Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  Cap- 
tain John  E.  Hunt,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 
LT.  S.  A.;  Captain  Charles  F.  Bates. 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  LT.  S.  A. ;  Lieutenant 
James  H.  Coneo,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  U. 
S.  A.;  Lieutenant  Horace  F.  Sykes,  Bat- 
talion Adjutant,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry.  LT. 
S.  A. ;  Lieutenant  Seeley  A.  Wallen, 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. ;  Lieutenant 
John  B.  Corbly.  Twenty-fifth  Infantry-  LT. 
S.  A.,  and  Lieutenant  Joseph  A.  Marmon, 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  judge  ad- 
vocate. 


The 


PATENTED 


S£)  PATENTEL 


RIMLESS  EYEGLASSES 
are  Guaranteed 


BREAK 
CHIP 
LOOSEN 


NOT" 

TheOcularium 

/30S  VAN  NESS  AVE. 
Bet.  BUSH  and  SUTTER  STS. 


Luncheon  and  afternoon   tea  —  that's   all.     But   we  devote  ourselves   to 

making  these  especially  attractive  to  those  who  seek  comfort 

and  careful  service. 

Ye  Tea  Cup  Inne  r427i^it"t>  hthw  Va" Ne" 


VICKERY,  ATKINS  &  TORREY 

1744    CALIFORNIA    STREET 

A  collection  of  pretty  mirrors  on  exhibition 

Suitable  for  wedding  presents 


YOU  CAN  LOSE 

or  mislay  important  papers,  but  NOT 
if  you  own  a  key  to  a  Safe  Deposit 
Box  in  the 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market 


A  Shipment  of  the  Highest 
Grade  of  Tea 

Never  before  sold  in  this  country.  Comes 
from  a  private  plantation  in  China,  and  be- 
fore has  been  used  only  by  the  Chinese  Royal 
Family  and  the  wealthy  classes  of  Chinese. 
This  is  the  first  opportunity  for  people  of 
other  countries  to  have  for  use  a  finer  and 
better  tea  than  ever  before  has  been  allowed 
to   pass  out   of  China. 

YANG-TSE-RIYER    TEA    CO. 
714  Webster  St.  OAKLAND.  CAL. 

Refer  to  A.    S.    Frost. 
313     Eighth     St..     Oakland,     Cal. 
1859   Pine   St.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


parts  of  a 
letter  for  empha- 
sis mars  its  ap- 
pearance. 

The  New  Tri-  Chrome 
Smiih  Premier  Typewriter 

which    writes 

black,  purple  or 

red    as    desired, 

enables    you    to 

send    out   letters 

emphatic   to  the 

mind    as    they 

are    pleasing   to 

the  eye. 


ThismachLnerirrniits  not  only  the 
use  of  n  three-color  ribbon,  bur  also 
<tf  a  two-color  "r  Pintle-color  ribhon. 
No  extra  cos:  for  this  new  model. 


Romeike's  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may 
appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any  subject 
on    which    you    want    to   be   "  up   to   date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads  650 
daily  papers  and  over  2,000  weeklies  and  maga- 
zines, in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance  published 
in  the  United  States,  for  5,000  subscribers  and, 
through  the  European  Bureaus,  all  the  leading 
papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted  on 
slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and  are 
mailed    day   by   day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 

Henry  Romeike  Bran--- 

110  and  112  W.  26th  St..  New  York        Fi-- 
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(DiasJlPlumMo. 

Furniture       Carpets      Draperies      Rugs 

ESTABLISHED  IN  SAX  FRANCISCO  1850 


Announce  the  arrival 
of  a  full  line  of 
Office  Carpets,  Rugs 
and  Linoleums  at 
reasonable  prices. 

1632-48    CALIFORNIA    ST. 

BETWEEN     VAM     NESS    AND     POLK 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


Security 
payings    Rank 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Authorized  Capital,  SI, 000,000. 00 

Paid-up  Capital,  500,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits       305,000.00 


0/  Interest 
/O   Per  Annum 


Interest  at  the  Rate  of  4  Per  Cent  Per  Annum 

Was  Paid  on  Deposits  for  Six  Months.  Ending 

June  29,  1907. 

DIRECTORS 

Wm.  Babcock.  S.  L.  Abbot.  O.  D.  Baldwin, 
Joseph  D.  Grant,  E.  J.  McCutchen.  L.  F.  Mont- 
eagle.  R.  H.  Pease.  Warren  D.  Clark.  Jas.  L. 
Flood.  J.  A.  Donohoe.  John  Parrott,  Jacob  Stern. 


P.  Centemeri  &  Co. 
Kid  Gloves 

New  Location 

1551  Van  Ness  Avenue 

Between  Pine  and  California 

San  Francisco 


Byron 
Hot  Springs 

The  waters  cure  rheumatism — the  environment 
is  perfect — the  hotel  comfortable  and  supplied 
with  an  unexcelled  table.  See  Southern  Pacific 
Information  Bureau,  ground  floor,  James  Flood 
Building,  Peck-Judah  Co.,  789  Market  St.,  or 
address    hotel. 


Mild,  Rich 
and 

Satisfying 

Sanchez  y  Haya 

Clear  Havana 
Cigars 

Factory  No.  1  Tampa,  Fla. 

Tillmann  &  Bendel 

Pacific  Slope  Distributers 


Cur  ent  issues  as  well  as  back  numbers  of 
the  ARGONAUT  can  always  be  had  at 
10  TNSON'S  1451  Fillmore  Street 


"How   is  the  new  house  you're  building  i 
coming    on  ?"      "Very     well.      We've     just 
reached   the   second  mortgage." — Life. 

"What  an  insignificant  appearing  person 
he  is!"  "Yes.  Looks  like  a  June  bride- 
groom,    doesn't     he?"  —  Cleveland     Plain 

Dealer. 

''Once  I  wrote  my  name  on  an  egg." 
"Did  you  get  a  letter.  Maude?"  "Yes;  two 
years     later     from     an     actor." — Louisville 

Courier-Journal. 

Redd — See  the  picture  I  had  taken  in 
my  automobile?  Greene — Yes.  "Natural ; 
don't  you  think  so?"  "Very.  The  machine 
is  standing  still." — Yonkers  Statesman. 

Ximrod — Are  you  fond  of  hunting: 
Gyer — It  all  depends.  Nimrod — Depends 
on  what?  Gyer — Whether  I  am  hunting 
game  or  a  collar-button. — Chicago  Daily 
News. 

Motorist — I  say.  I'm  awfully  sorry! 
You  must  let  me  settle  for  this,  as  it  was 
really  my  fault.  What  shall  I  pay  you? 
Irate  Farmer — What  d'ye  usually  pay? — 
Punch. 

Marryat — So  that  great  inventor  is  dead, 
and  his  wonderful  secret  is  lost.  Newitt 
— Xot  at  all.  He  told  his  wife  just  before 
he  died.  Marryat — Yes,  that's  what  I  mean. 
—Philadelphia  Press. 

Church — I    see    a    prisoner    in    a    Jersey 
prison    has    been    allowed    the    use    of    his 
fiddle  in  the  face  of  the   remonstrance  of  I 
the  keeper's  family.     Gotham — Who's  being  i 
punished,  anyway? — Yonkers  Statesman. 

Knicker — There  are  plenty  of  books  tell-  | 
ing  how  to  save  life  while  waiting  for  the  ; 
doctor.      Bockcr — Yes.      What    we   need   is  j 
one  telling  the  young  doctor  how  to  save 
his    life    while    waiting    for    the    patient. — 
Harper's  Basaar. 

Owner    of   Motor   Car    (to    chauffeur) — 
Have    you    a    recommendation    from    your  j 
last  employer?     Chauffeur — No,  sir;  but  I 
can  get  one  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  ! 
so.     Owner  of  Motor  Car — Why  the  delay? 
Chauffeur — He's  in  the  hospital. — Tit-Bits. 

"But  he's  a  regular  professional  funny 
man."  "I  know  he  is."  "But  you  referred 
to  him  as  an  'unconscious  humorist/"  "So 
he  was  on  the  occasion  to  which  I  refer. 
He  had  tried  to  be  funny  with  a  tough 
gent  from  the  Fourth  Ward." — Philadelphia 
Press. 

"That  Professor  Blink  fooled  me  bad." 
"How?"  "He  told  me  that  ethnology  was 
the  science  of  the  races,  and  when  I  went 
to  the  library  and  asked  for  a  book  on 
ethnology,  there  wasn't  a  word  from  cover 
to  cover  on  how  to  pick  the  winners." — 
Baltimore  American. 

Mrs.  Vpmore  (making  a  call) — Why, 
this  is  your  latest  photograph,  isn't  it?  It's 
an  excellent  likeness  of  you,  but  it  isn't  so 

good  of  baby..    Wasn't  he Mrs.  High- 

mus — The  idea !  Did  you  think  the  little 
darling  in  my  lap  was  baby  ?  That's 
Fido  ! — Chicago  Tribune. 

"Judge,"  said  Mrs.  Starvem  to  the  magis- 
trate who  had  recently  come  to  board  with 
her,  *T'm  particularly  anxious  to  have  you 
try  this  chicken  soup."  "I  have  tried  it," 
replied  the  magistrate,  "and  my  decision  is 
that  the  chicken  has  proven  an  alibi. — 
Traveling  Man's  Magazine. 

The  fair  maid  was  seated  on  a  sofa  in 
front  of  the  window'  when  the  young  man 
entered  the  parlor.  "Shall  I — er — pull 
down  the  blind?"  he  asked.  "Well — er — 
that  depends  on  where  you  are  going  to 
sit,"  she  replied.  And  so  the  blind  was 
pulled  down. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

A  couple  of  men  were  chatting  in  a  club 
smoking-room  about  a  friend  and  his  motor. 
"He  seems  to  be  very  well  satisfied  with 
it,"  remarked  one.  "Oh,  yes.  Hasn't  paid 
a  copper  in  repairs  all  the  nine  months  he's 
had  it,  he  tells  me."  "H'm.  I  heard  the 
same  story  from  the  fellow  who's  done  all 
the  repairs." — Life. 

Racing  Reporter  (for  yellow  journal) — 
The  make-up  man  made  a  fierce  break  with 
my  "Tips  on  the  Races"  in  today's  paper. 
His  Colleague — Yes  ?  What  did  he  do  ? 
Racing  Reporter — Oh,  they  were  crowded 
out  of  the  sporting  page  and  he  ran  'em 
next  to  an  editorial  on  "The  Evils  of  Bet- 
ting;   a   Warning  to   Young  Men." — Puck. 


We  Collect 
Rents 
and  Place 
Insurance 


Property  owners  are  cordially  invited  to  inspect  our 
new  and  up-to-date  office  and  to  examine  our  system 
of  rent  collecting  which  includes  the  complete 
management  of  San  Francisco  properties  and  also 
embraces  the  placing  of  insurance  in  only  first-class 
companies,  the  construction  of  buildings,  payment  of 
taxes,  effecting  leases  and  all  other  matters  relating 
to  the  general  management  of  real  property.  We 
undertake  to  give  good  and  efficient  service  at  reason- 
able rates.  SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FREE 
in  our  fire  proof  vaults  to  all  clients. 

Baldwin  &   Howell 

Real  Estate  Agents  318-324  Kearny  Street 


MT.  TAMALPAIS  RAILWAY 

Via  Sausalito  Ferry— Foot  of  Market  St. 


Lv.  San  Fran. 

Legal  Holidays 
Sunday  Time 

Lv.  Tamalpais 

WEEK 
DA"? 

SUN- 
DAY 

SUN- 
DAY 

WEEK 
DAY 

9:45  A 
1:45  P 

7:15  A 
9:15  A 
9:45  A 

MA 
11:10  A 
12:16  P 
1:40  P 
3:10  P 
4:40  P 
6:40  P 

7:45  A 
1:10  P 
4:14  P 

SATUR- 
DAY 
4:45  P 

12:45  P 
2:15  P 

3:45  P 

SATUR- 
DAY 
9:34  P 

TICKET  OFFICB  AT  SAUSALITO  FERRY 


A  delightful  place  to  spend  the 
summer 


SPRINGS 

Oui  auiumobiles  meet  trains  ar  St.  Helena  every  day  except 

Sunday.     Take  7=40  a.  m.  Broad  Gauge  Boat. 

Fare  57.00  round  trip. 

Week-End  Guests 

will  be  met  at  St.  Helena  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  afternoons.  Take  3:30  Tiburon 
Ferry.  Back  to  the  city  in  good  time  for 
business  on  Monday.  Write  at  once  for 
full  information  to 

Manager  AETNA  SPRINGS   CO., 

Napa  County,  California 


For  Your 
Breakfast 

GERMEA 

At  All  Grocers 


The  Johnson-Locke 
Mercantile  Co. 

Agenti 
213  Sansomc  St. ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Peyton  Chemical  Co. 

Purchasers  and  Smelters  of 

COPPER,  GOLD  AND  SILVER  ORES,  ETC. 

Office;  Montgomery  Block,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Smelter  and  Works  at  Peyton,  Contra  Costa  Co.,  Cal. 
P.  0.  Martinez 


Helping  the  Homeless 

The  Continental  Building  and 
Loan  Association 

Has    helped    build    up    several    interior    towns 
and  cities  of  California,  but  for  the  next  few 
years    its    funds    will    be    used    to    help    restore 
the  burned  homes  of  San  Francisco. 
Dr.  Waihinzttn  Dtdgt,  Prti.  Gavin  McNai,  Atttrnij 

Wm.  Ctrbin,  Stc').  and  Grn'l.  M[r. 
Office:    Cor.    Market  and   Church   Sts. 
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The  New  Deal. 

Nothing  possible  to  be  said  in  the  way  of  approval 
and  compliment  would  be  too  much  to  say  of  the 
sixteen  men  selected  by  Mayor  Taylor  to  succeed 
the  sixteen  boodlers  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 
The  names  speak  for  themselves — James  P.  Booth, 
H.  U.  Brandenstein,  Gustav  Brenner,  George  L. 
Center.  Dr.  Arnold  D'Ancona,  Bernard  Faymon- 
ville,  Thomas  Magee,  E.  J.  Molera,  Chas.  A.  Mur- 
dock,  Daniel  C.  Murphy,  Henry  Payot,  Loring  P. 
Rixford.  Lippman  Sachs.  William  G.  Stafford, 
Matthew  I.  Sullivan,  and  A.  Comte,  Jr.  In  this 
group  there  is  not  an  unknown,  an  untried,  or  a 
questionable  man.  If  these  be  not  men  of  character, 
individual  competence,  public  and  private  respon- 
sibility, then  there  be  none  such  among  us.  It  is, 
as  Mayor  Taylor  has  felicitously  said,  truly  a  roll 
of  honor. 

The  formal  change  came  on  Monday  night  of 
this  week  when  the  boodlers  passed  in  their  resigna- 
tions one  by  one  and  were  succeeded  through  suc- 
cessive elections  to  the  vacancies  so  created.  It  was 
a  quiet  but  none  the  less  a  dramatic  procedure, 
tense   with   both   passion  and   pathos,   vitalized  by 
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emotions  felt  by  all  though  expressed  by  none.  The 
new  board  thus  installed  entered  practically  upon 
its  duties  on  Tuesday  morning,  and  by  another  week 
we  shall,  no  doubt,  have  an  abundant  crop  of  the 
fruits  of  an  extraordinary  triumph  of  honor  and 
decency  over  criminality  and  shame. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  is  made  up  of  eighteen 
members,  of  whom  two  came  into  the  board  by  ap- 
pointment  of  ex-Mayor  Schtnitz,  after  the  crimes 
so  widely  exploited  had  been  committed.  These 
two  supervisors — Tveitmoe  and  O'Neil — are  not 
implicated  in  the  criminal  record  of  their  hoodling 
associates ;  they  remain,  therefore,  members  of  the 
board  as  before  under  a  tenure  which  nobody  has 
sought  to  disturb.  Both  are  representative  of  or- 
ganized labor,  being  individually  leaders  of  labor 
union  and  appointed  as  members  of  the  United 
Labor  party.  Their  attitude,  therefore,  towards  the 
reorganized  board  is  to  be  taken  as  representative 
of  organized  labor.  Both  protested  against  the 
removal  of  their  boodling  asociates,  Tveitmoe  vo- 
ciferously and  O'Neil  silently.  Both  will  refuse  to 
sit  as  members  of  the  board  under  the  new  arrange- 
ment, holding  the  whole  proceeding  to  be  irregular 
and  illegal,  standing  for  the  pretensions  of  the  con- 
victed ex-Mayor  Schmitz  and  seeking  to  maintain 
the  authority  of  the  deposed  boodlers.  Here  we 
have  concretely  the  mental  and  moral  attitude  of 
organized  labor  in  San  Francisco  in  its  political 
sympathies  and  aims.  Organized  labor  protests 
against  the  new  order  of  things.  Organized  labor 
protests  against  Mayor  Taylor  and  against  the  six- 
teen honorable  citizens  whom  he  has  named  as 
supervisors.  Organized  labor,  through  its  official 
representatives,  stands  for  the  old  regime  of  crime 
and  shame.  It  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  these  two 
men,  Tveitmoe  and  O'Neil,  retain  their  places  in 
the  city  government,  since  by  their  words  and  acts 
they  give  us  definitely  and  unmistakably  the  meas- 
ure of  the  social,  political,  and  moral  character  of 
the  cause  they  represent.  If  any  man  be  doubtful 
of  the  social  and  political  morality  of  the  labor  polit- 
ical scheme,  if  any  man  be  deceived  by  loud  and 
lying  pretensions  on  the  part  of  labor  advocates, 
there  is  need  only  to  point  to  Tveitmoe  and  O'Neil 
and  to  the  record  they  have  made  and  are  making 
in  the  city  government.  Organized  labor  as  a  politi- 
|  cal  force  is  fairly  to  be  judged,  and  in  fairness  it 
must  be  judged,  by  these  men  who  speak  and  act 
in  its  name.  Organized  labor  is  further  to  be 
judged  by  the  fact  that  when  Mayor  Taylor  was  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  selecting  a  new  Board  of 
Supervisors,  those  who  stand  for  organized  labor 
declined  his  invitation  of  service — not  only  this,  but 
declined  to  counsel  with  him  to  the  end  that  labor 
among  other  interests  and  elements  of  the  com- 
munity might  fairly  be  represented  in  the  new  order 
of  things. 

Eugene  Schmitz,  the  convicted  felon,  still  claims 
credit  and  authority  as  the  mayor  of  San  Francisco. 
In  his  prison  cell  he  has  selected  and  "appointed'' 
sixteen  men  to  succeed  the  sixteen  resigned  bood- 
lers. As  we  write  the  names  are  not  announced — 
but  the  names  matter  nothing,  since  the  appoint- 
ment is  a  farce  and  a  joke.  Lawyers  of  the  highest 
standing  discredit  Schmitz's  claims  to  the  mayor's 
office  and  laugh  at  his  pretensions.  In  point  in  this 
connection  is  a  letter  under  date  of  July  28,  written 
to  the  editor  of  the  Argonaut  from  his  temporary 
home  near  Dixon,  Solano  County,  by  ex-Chief- 
Justice  John  Currey,  from  which  we  excerpt  the 
following : 

A  question  which  I  have  thought  of  a  good  deal  is 
whether  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  mayor 
when  Dr.  Taylor  was  appointed  to  that  position?  Eu- 
gene E.  Schmitz  was  elected  to  that  position  and  the 
term  for  which  he  was  elected  is  not  yet  expired;  and 
he  still  claims  to  be  mayor,  notwithstanding  he  stands 
convicted  of  a   felony  and   has  been   sentenced   to  the 
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State's  prison.  A  man  indicted  for  a  crime  is  deemed 
in  law  to  be  innocent  of  the  crime  charged  until  he  is 
found  guilty  thereof  by  a  jury.  When  found  guilty  of 
the  crime  charged,  if  it  be  a  felony,  he  is  deemed  a 
felon,  especially  so  if  the  judgment  of  the  court  is  that 
he  shall  be  punished  as  a  felon  in  the  State's  prison. 
This  condition  of  things,  in  my  judgment,  necessarily 
vacates  any  civil  office  which  he  may  hold.  This  must 
be  so  on  grounds  of  public  policy  even  if  there  is  no 
express  law  on  the  subject.  I  am  informed  that  there 
is  a  statute  of  this  State  providing  for  the  continuance 
in  office  of  an  officer  convicted  of  a  felony  until  the 
decision  of  the  Appellate  Court  is  rendered,  in  case  there 
is  an  appeal  perfected  from  the  judgment  of  the  trial 
court.  An  appeal  can  not  in  itself  supersede  the  ex- 
istence of  the  verdict  of  the  jury  and  the  judgment 
thereon  of  the  trial  court.  The  convicted  felon  I 
think  is  a  convicted  felon  until  the  existing  judgment 
is  reversed,  and  while  such  verdict  and  judgment  stand 
the  presumed  felon  can  not  be  allowed  to  exercise  the 
duties  of  the  office  which  he  held  before  his  conviction 
of  a  felony.  Sound  public  policy  and  sound  morals 
forbid  such  a  condition  of  things.  This  is  my  view  of 
the  case  and  of  what  the  Supreme  Court  will  decide  if 
called  upon  to  deal  with  this  question. 

The  Argonaut  is  no  lawyer;  it  can  not  presume  to 
hold  an  opinion  concerning  a  matter  of  strict  and 
delicate  legal  interpretation ;  but  in  the  reasoning 
of  Judge  Currey  as  above  set  forth  there  seems  no 
possible  flaw.  It  supports  absolutely  the  theory 
upon  which  Mayor  Taylor  was  appointed,  upon 
which  the  sixteen  boodling  supervisors  have  been 
succeeded  by  sixteen  worthy  citizens,  upon  which 
criminality  and  dishonor  have  been  thrust  out  of 
place  and  authority. 

As  matters  stand  the  only  practical  defect  in  the 
position  of  Mayor  Taylor  lies  in  the  stubborn  insis- 
tence of  the  Chief  of  Police  that  Schmitz  is  still  the 
real  mayor.  Mr.  Dinan  continues  to  take  orders 
from  Schmitz,  to  be  directed  in  his  policy  and 
course  from  the  mayor's  cell  in  the  city  and  county 
jail.  His  official  attitude  towards  Mayor  Taylor  is 
based  upon  the  theory'  that  he  is  a  pretender  and 
usurper  and  therefore  that  his  authority  is  a  bogus 
thing  without  force  or  effect.  This  would  indeed 
be  serious  if  there  were  no  way  of  correcting  it. 
But  there  is  a  very  plain  way  and  if  the  recalcitrant 
chief  shall  not  mend  his  ideas  and  modify  his  course. 
Mayor  Taylor  is  very  likely  to  find  it.  If  there  be 
no  remedy  in  the  courts — and  possibly  there  may  be 
none — then  the  mayor  will  be  entirely  justified  in 
appealing  to  the  governor  for  aid  from  the  military- 
powers  of  the  State,  and  Governor  Gillett  will  be 
entirely  justified  in  so  employing  the  powers  under 
his  command.  It  would  indeed  be  a  pity,  after  hav- 
ing come  so  far  and  over  so  rough  a  road,  to  be 
compelled  in  the  end  to  call  in  force  to  correct  the 
evils  under  which  we  suffer.  But  if  there  be  no 
other  way,  then  the  thing  must  be  done. 


In  narrating  the  incidents  marking  this  extra- 
ordinary and  beneficent  change  in  our  municipal 
government,  perhaps  the  Argonaut  in  fairness  ought 
to  say  again  what  it  has  said  many  times  before. 
namely,  that  a  very  large  measure  of  credit  is  due 
to  Mr.  Spreckels  and  his  associates  in  this  connec- 
tion. It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  to  their  in- 
itiative, their  resources  of  energy  and  persistence 
that  this  great  reform  in  civic  conditions  must  be 
credited.  At  the  same  time,  since  the  Argonaut 
wishes  to  be  fair  and  just  all  around,  it  must  say 
that  a  result  now  so  happily  brought  about  might 
have  been  achieved  two  months  ago  if  Mr.  Spreck- 
els had  consented,  as  he  should  have  done,  to  co- 
operate with  the  movement  identified  with  the 
name  of  the  Committee  of  Seven.  It  is  in  no  un- 
gracious spirit  that  once  more  we  refer  to  this  im- 
portant matter.  Above  all  things  the  record  must 
be  made  clear  and  kept  straight  in  the  public  mind. 
It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  we  might  not,  through 
the  Committee  of  Seven,  have  worked  out  so  ad- 
mirable a  result;  but  what  could  have  been  a" 
would   have   been   more   directlv   in    lii 
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American  principle  of  representative  government. 
There  are,  indeed,  some  faults  in  the  practices  of 
representative  government  if  not  in  its  theory ; 
nevertheless  San  Francisco  is  hardly  ready,  we 
think,  to  exchange  the  principles  of  our  system  with 
all  its  faults  for  the  possible  advantages  which  lie 
in  the  principle  of  dictatorship. 


Psychology  of  the  Glass  Case. 

In  attempting  to  account  for  the  action  of  the 
jury  in  the  Glass  fiasco,  we  must  look  beyond  the 
issue  of  fact  and  the  issue  of  law  to  the  psychology 
of  the  case.  There  was  practically  no  moral  doubt 
of  guilt.  Certain  officials  of  the  city  were  undoubt- 
edly given  bribes  for  opposing  the  application  of  a 
telephone  company  which  wished  to  enter  the  San 
Francisco  field  in  rivalry  with  the  company  of  which 
Mr.  Glass  was  at  the  time  the  responsible  head. 
The  money  was  paid  in  person  by  a  confidential 
subordinate;  there  was  unquestioned  moral,  if  not 
direct,  evidence  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Glass  knew 
about  the  transaction,  justified  it,  authorized  it.  It 
was  a  case  of  special  aggravation,  because  the  thing 
sought  to  be  accomplished  was  not  in  promotion  of 
a  public  interest  but  in  restraint  of  competition — 
it  was  a  thing  adverse  to  the  universal  theory  of  the 
public  welfare.  Now  in  such  a  case,  with  the  facts 
thus  clear,  with  the  law  a  beaten  highway,  why  has 
a  jury  of  representative  citizens  declined  to  impose 
on  Mr.  Glass  the  punishment  which  the  law  pre- 
scribes ? 

Those  who  speak  in  sympathy  with  the  prosecu- 
tion undertake  to  answer  this  question  by  saying 
that  the  jury  was  "fixed,"  the  implication  being 
that  Glass  or  his  attorneys  or  his  business  asso- 
ciates or  his  private  friends,  working  either  through 
influence  or  by  more  direct  means,  suborned  certain 
members  of  the  jury  to  defeat  a  verdict.  This  is 
neither  a  candid  nor  an  adequate  answer.  It  is 
a  mere  mark  of  disappointment  and  chagrin,  and 
will  universally  be  so  interpreted. 


T"  reeking  out  the  motives  and  influences  deter- 
mining the  action  of  this  jury  we  must  look 
beyond    fact    and    law    to    the    general    circum- 

ices    surrounding   the   case.     First    of   all,    the 

crime  charged  against  Mr.  Glass  was  one  in  which 
every  serious-minded  man  who  has  had  anything 
to  do  with  affairs  has  felt  a  certain  individual  re- 
sponsibility. There  has  been  corruption  in  our 
city  government  because  as  a  community  we  have 
been  careless  as  to  the  kind  of  government  we  have 
created.  We  have  permitted  to  grow  up  here  a 
system  in  which  men  of  the  type  of  Mr.  Glass  could 
operate  even  to  worthy  ends  only  by  unworthy 
or  questionable  methods.  We  have  invited  men 
of  capital  to  invest  in  public  utilities  under  condi- 
tions which  have  left  them  no  choice  but  to  match 
corrupt  demands  by  corrupt  concessions,  or  to 
abandon  their  holdings.  We  have  permitted  a  con- 
dition to  grow  up  here,  and  we  have  allowed  it  to 
exist  year  in  and  year  out,  under  which  the  man- 
agers of  public-service  companies  have  been  com- 
pelled to  make  sacrifice  of  their  scruples  or  see  the 
charges  committed  to  them  go  to  wreck  and  ruin. 
Corrupt  dealing  with  a  corrupt  city  government 
has  been  a  custom  so  long  existent  and  so  uni- 
versally glossed  over  as  to  have  acquired  a  certain 
license  even  in  the  minds  of  citizens  ordinarily 
honest.  It  has  been  felt,  as  a  sort  of  justification 
of  misdoing,  that  it  was  a  necessity  of  the  times  and 
conditions.  The  best  among  us,  knowing  perfectly 
well  by  what  means  certain  public-service  com- 
panies have  conducted  their  affairs,  have  not  felt 
serious  loss  of  social  respect  for  the  men  who  have 
been  at  the  head  of  these  companies,  and  who  must 
in  the  very  nature  of  things  have  been  involved  in 
questionable  dealings  with  our  rotten  city  govern- 
ment. 

Again,  in  the  special  case  of  Mr.  Glass,  it  has 
been  known  that  what  he  did — assuming  him  to 
be  guilty  of  the  charge  made  against  him — was 
done  not  for  his  own  benefit,  but  rather  to  sustain 
an  interest  whose  responsibilities  were  only  for  the 
moment  in  his  hands.  At  the  time  of  the  alleged 
bribery  of  supervisors,  Mr.  Glass  was  a  mere  hold- 
over olficial  of  the  telephone  company — one  whose 
term  of  direct  and  personal  interest  had  lapsed,  one 
who  -as  carrying  a  responsibility  simply  to  accom- 
i  others  none  too  friendly  to  himself.     All 

?e  considerations  were  in  the  public  mind  before 
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the  trial  began ;  they  have  perceptibly  colored  public 
thought  during  the  tedious  progress  of  the  case; 
the)'  have  inclined  many  minds  to  sympathy  for  one 
who  has  been  regarded  as  as  much  sinned  against 
as  sinning,  as  one  sought  to  be  blasted  in  name  and 
repute,  not  more  for  crimes  personal  to  himself 
than  for  crimes  in  which  society,  through  its  dere- 
lictions and  impositions,  has  its  full  share  and  its 
full  responsibility.  So  much  for  one  aspect  of  the 
case.  

Among  motives  and  influences  possibly  effective 
in  determining  the  mental  mood  of  the  jury  towards 
this  case,  we  must  not  omit  a  consideration  which 
has  been  in  many  minds  ever  since  the  exposures 
of  a  few  months  back.  An  old-time  citizen,  a  man 
of  large  experience,  supreme  success,  and  practical 
wisdom,  now  resident  in  New  York,  put  the  matter 
strongly  in  conversation  with  a  San  Franciscan  who 
visited  him  some  weeks  ago.  In  your  prosecutions, 
said  he,  you  must  not  forget  that  among  the  men 
charged  with  offenses  there  are  included  the  most 
enterprising  and  most  capable  among  you.  Before 
you  push  this  matter  to  extremes,  you  must  bear  in 
mind  the  fate  of  an  arm)'  which  destroys  its  leaders. 
Man)-  of  the  offenses  charged  are  offenses — assum- 
ing the  charges  to  be  true — for  which  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole  is  responsible.  Among  those 
accused  are  men  whom  San  Francisco  for  her  own 
welfare  can  not  afford  to  sacrifice.  If  these  cases 
should  be  pushed,  as  is  threatened,  it  is  to  be  feared 
San  Francisco  will  find  herself  a  community  whose 
natural  organizers  and  leaders  have  been  destroyed, 
a  community  in  which  the  spirit  and  vitality  of  en- 
terprise is  sadly  diminished.  This  consideration,  so 
effectively  stated  by  one  whose  years,  experience, 
and  successes  give  weight  to  his  reflections,  has  been 
universal  among  our  people.  Even  where  it  is  im- 
possible to  justify  specific  instances  of  wrong  or 
questionable  doing,  it  has  been  felt  that  to  destroy 
the  leaders  and  organizers  of  public  industry  would 
be  in  a  sense  to  destroy  much  that  San  Francisco 
can  not  afford  to  do  without.  So  much  for  another 
aspect  of  the  case. 
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satisfied  the  public.  Not  only  have  they  failed  to 
justify  these  special  instances  and  forms  of  im- 
munity, but  they  have  failed  to  impress  the  public 
with  their  sincerity.  It  is  today  a  common  belief 
that  the  prosecution  is  under  some  kind  of  contract 
to  "do  what  it  can"  for  Abraham  Ruef,  and  that 
when  the  day  of  his  sentence  comes  round — if  it 
ever  does  come — he  will  get  off  with  a  merely 
nominal  punishment,  be  left  free  to  retain  his 
enormous  and  grossly  acquired  fortune,  with  the 
privilege  of  returning  to  San  Francisco  to  renew 
the  practices  which  have  become  associated  with  his 
infamous  name.  Viewing  all  these  things,  there  is 
a  feeling  in  the  public  mind  that  the  graft  prosecu- 
tion has  no  right  to  demand  that  a  man  like  Louis 
Glass  be  sent  in  stripes  to  the  hemp-mill  at  San 
Ouentin  while  Abraham  Ruef  rides  about  the  city 
in  luxurious  state,  coddled  and  petted  even  to  the 
extent  of  finding  friendship  at  the  hands  of  his 
prosecutors.  The  Argonaut  does  not  justify  this 
!  view ;  it  merely  states  the  fact  because  it  is  an  ele- 
ment in  the  case. 


We  come  now  in  the  study  of  motives  and  influ- 
ences to  another  and  quite  different  phase  of  public 
sentiment.  The  San  Francisco  city  government  for 
several  years  past  has  been  under  the  hand  of 
officials  corrupt,  shameless,  grasping,  remorseless. 
The  public  has  seen  the  situation  and  comprehended 
it  in  all  its  enormity :  and  it  has  been  none  the  less 
resentful  because  it  has  felt  itself  helpless  to  remedy 
the  evil.  Perhaps  it  is  because  it  has  felt  itself  help- 
less that  it  has  held  against  its  devils  of  corruption 
so  profound  and  so  personal  a  sense  of  resentment. 
The  public  has  not  been  unmindful  that  if  officials 
were  bribed  there  were  those  to  bribe  them ;  but 
knowing  something  of  the  conditions,  there  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  sympathy  with  the  bribers  and  none 
at  all  among  decent  men  for  the  Ruefs,  the 
Schmitzes,  the  Gallaghers,  and  the  Lonergans.  It 
had  not  occurred  to  the  public  of  San  Francisco 
that  the  obvious  and  notorious  criminals  of  our 
municipal  officialdom  were  more  worthy  of  sym- 
pathy and  immunity  than  those  who  had  co- 
operated with  them  to  the  extent  of  yielding 
to  corrupt  demands.  Neither  at  the  beginning 
nor  now  does  the  citizenship  of  San  Francisco 
accept  the  theory  of  the  graft  prosecution  that 
the  citizen  who  weakly  yields  is  more  guilty 
than  the  official  who  criminally  demands. 
When,  therefore,  we  have  seen  for  weeks  and 
months  a  group  of  confessed  boodlers  immune  from 
punishment,  retained  in  office,  supported  from  the 
public  treasury,  permitted  to  put  the  powers  of  the 
municipality  behind  an  unjust  strike,  permitted  in 
the  same  interest  to  devote  public  funds  to  a  so- 
cialistic street  railway  experiment,  there  has  grown 
and  deepened  in  the  public  mind  a  feeling  of  distrust 
against  the  judgment  and  the  inverted  moral  sense 
back  of  such  a  policy.  Again,  when  the  people  have 
seen  in  the  case  of  the  arch-criminal  of  all, 
Abraham  Ruef,  such  exceptional  tenderness  for  his 
feelings  that  even  after  conviction  he  must  be  kept 
as  a  kind  of  parlor  boarder  in  a  cushioned  and 
padded  special  jail,  with  social  privileges,  meals 
a  la  carte,  with  automobiles  at  his  beck  and  call — 
when  the  people  have  seen  these  things — there  has 
been  a  still  deeper  measure  of  distrust,  a  more  pro- 
found resentment.  The  explanations  so  freely 
made  as  to  the   reason   of  these  things   have  not 


There  is  still  another  phase  of  public  sentiment 
as  related  to  this  case,  one  which  has  not  escaped 
the  notice  even  of  careless  observers.  It  rests  upon 
a  principle  analogous  to  that  rule  of  law  which 
requires  that  those  who  demand  equity  shall  do 
equity.  The  graft  prosecutors  entered  upon  their 
work  with  the  absolute  good-will  of  everybody  in 
the  community  excepting  alone  the  criminal  classes 
and  their  sympathizers.  They  have  had  extra- 
ordinary successes;  they  have  done  for  San  Fran- 
cisco a  prodigious  service.  All  reasonable  men  ac- 
knowledge the  largeness  of  the  public  obligation  to 
them.  At  the  same  time  they  have  made  mistakes 
— mistakes  so  many  and  so  serious  as  to  have  weak- 
ened if  not  destroyed  the  moral  powers  of  the 
movement  under  their  hands.  When  in  the  street- 
car strike  Mr.  Spreckels  took  sides  with  the  strikers, 
when  he  issued  his  amazing  declaration  of  sympathy 
and  justification  of  the  brickbat  throwers,  when  he 
allowed  his  "good  dogs"  to  attempt  to  force  the 
hand  of  the  Geary  Street  Railroad  Company  in 
behalf  of  the  strikers,  when  at  a  later  time  he 
allowed  his  "good  dogs"  practically  to  confiscate  the 
privileges  of  the  Geary  Street  Company,  when  still 
later  he  allowed  the  same  "good  dogs"  to  appro- 
priate public  funds  for  a  municipal  railroad — 
when,  in  short,  Mr.  Spreckels  put  himself  and  the 
moral  forces  of  the  graft  prosecution  on  the  side  of 
the  mob — then  he  lost  respect  among  that  part  of  the 
public  whose  good  opinion  is  best  worth  having. 
When  Mr.  Heney  upon  occasion  after  occasion  be- 
trayed his  love  of  fighting  for  the  mere  sake  of 
fighting,  when  he  exhibited  a  fixed  animosity  to- 
wards citizens  not  criminally  charged,  when,  as  at 
Los  Angeles,  he  descended  in  his  anger  and  re- 
sentment to  a  tirade  of  coarse  personal  abuse  of  a 
citizen — Gen.  Otis — eminent  for  character,  courage, 
and  achievement,  he  in  turn  lost  much  of  the  con- 
sideration which  had  previously  been  given  him. 
Nobody,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  sought  or 
wished  to  belittle  the  real  achievements  of  these 
men  or  to  cry  down  any  part  of  the  unques- 
tioned good  that  they  have  done.  There  is 
universal  approval  of  their  acts  in  so  far  as 
they  have  followed  the  lines  of  their  original  man- 
date. But  the  public  has  not  approved  Mr.  Spreckels 
as  a  moral  leader ;  it  has  not  been  willing  to  accept 
and  make  its  own  his  business  and  personal  resent- 
ments ;  it  has  not  conceded  to  him  the  right  to  divert 
to  support  of  his  private  purposes  and  whims  the 
moral  credit  which  it  freely  gave  him  for  his 
achievements  in  connection  with  the  graft  prosecu- 
tion.   

Those  who  demand  equity,  says  the  legal  rule, 
must  do  equity.  Likewise  those  who  enter  upon  a 
moral  crusade  must  carry  themselves  in  the  mood 
and  spirit  of  moral  aim  and  purpose.  The  graft 
prosecution  has  not  done  this  at  all  times.  Its 
course  has  not  in  the  eyes  of  the  general  public 
acquitted  it  of  motives  inconsistent  with  its  highest 
pretensions.  Why,  asks  the  average  citizen,  did 
you  give  counsel,  comfort,  friendship,  and  support 
to  the  strikers?  Why  did  you  justify  the  brickbat 
throwers  and  murderers  in  the  critical  days  of  the 
strike?  Why  do  you  demand  the  punishment  of 
Louis  Glass  while  you  coddle  and  make  merry  with 
Abraham  Ruef?  How  do  you  justify  the 
demand     that     the     bribe-giver     shall     suffer     an 
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extreme  penalty  when  you  condone  the  crimes 
of  those  who  from  their  places  in  the  city 
government  demanded  bribes?  These  are  ques- 
tions which  can  not  be  answered — or  at  least  have 
not  been  answered — to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public. 
In  brief,  the  people  of  San  Francisco  do  not  believe 
that  the  prosecutors  have  come  to  their  task  with 
clean  hands.  They  believe  that  behind  the  whole 
movement  there  stand  the  malevolent  vices  of  busi- 
ness rivalry,  of  professional  ambition,  of  personal 
and  business  malice.  They  have  no  faith  in  the 
fair  purposes  or  in  the  judgment  of  a  movement 
which  has  gone  wrong  at  so  many  points.  And 
this  being  so,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  jury  drawn 
from  the  body  of  the  people,  actuated  by  the  com- 
mon motives,  sharing  in  the  common  sentiments, 
should  by  its  acts  reflect  the  mind  and  spirit  of  the 

community.  

In  what  is  written  above  the  Argonaut  has  sought 
not  so  much  to  declare  its  own  opinions  as  to  ex- 
plain the  outcome  of  a  court  procedure  which  on 
its  face  is  extraordinary  and  anomalous.  Speaking 
for  itself,  the  Argonaut  does  not  for  one  moment 
question  the  guilt  of  Mr.  Glass.  It  does  not  con- 
done what  it  believes  to  have  been  a  crime. 
In  its  judgment  the  bribe-giver  is  not  to  be  excused 
upon  any  theory.  The  Argonaut  would  have  those 
who  seek  by  corruption  to  promote  private  interests, 
under  whatever  theory,  suffer  the  penalties  which 
the  law  in  its  justice  prescribes.  But  it  would  not 
make  flesh  of  one  class  of  offenders  and  fowl  of 
another.  It  can  not  consent  to  the  justice  of  a 
theory  under  which  one  criminal  is  made  exempt 
while  another  is  given  the  extreme  severity  of  the 
law.  As  to  the  graft  prosecution,  the  Argonaut  can 
only  declare  its  regret  that  a  movement,  which 
should  have  so  carried  itself  as  to  gain  in  moral 
force  at  every  step,  has  so  declined  in  public  con- 
sideration that  its  powers  for  good  have  manifestly 
been  weakened.  It  is  grieved  to  see  that  a  move- 
ment of  such  splendid  moral  possibilities  has  been 
so  corrupted  by  the  mistakes  and  by  the  moral  in- 
adequacy of  its  agents  as  appreciably  to  have  lost 
its  power. 
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helper,  with  wages  under  the  Oakland  schedule  at 
$30,  $24,  $24,  and  $15  per  week.  But  this  is  not  all. 
There  must  also  be  two  stereotypers  at  $30  and  $24 
per  week — or  a  total  of  $147  per  week.  The  time 
required  to  stereotype  the  six  or  eight  forms  re- 
quired by  the  Independent,  including  liberal  allow- 
ance for  firing-up  and  for  cleaning  up  after  the 
plates  are  out  of  the  way,  is  not  possibly  longer  than 
two  hours.  We  are  not  speaking  from  theory,  for 
the  editor  of  the  Argonaut  has  made  a  hand  in  a 
stereotyping  room  and  he  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 
The  time  required  for  the  operation  of  the  press, 
after  the  plates  are  ready,  is  not  more  than  one  hour. 
Again  the  editor  of  the  Argonaut  knows  whereof 
he  speaks,  for  in  his  youth  he  put  in  two  years  as  a 
working  pressman.  The  Independent,  therefore,  is 
required  by  the  unions  to  employ  six  men  in  its 
press  and  stereotyping  room,  none  of  whom  are 
allowed  to  do  any  other  kind  of  zvork  in  or  about  the 
place.  Their  energies  must  be  limited  to  the  special 
work  of  their  department  and  they  must  not,  under 
penalty  of  fine,  lift  a  hand  to  anything  else.  The 
nominal  day's  work  is  eight  hours,  therefore  two 
stereotypers,  three  pressmen,  and  one  helper — six 
men  in  all — are  required  to  loaf  for  from  six  to 
seven  hours  of  each  working  day.  The  action  of 
the  union,  we  are  told,  was  practically  unanimous. 
There  are  several  idle  men  in  the  Oakland  union 
I  including  Berkeley)  and  they  want  jobs. 


Berkeley  Again. 

Readers  of  the  Argonaut  may  remember  that 
some  two  weeks  ago  we  gave  a  chapter  out  of  the 
experience  of  three  ambitious  young  journalists  of 
Berkeley  in  their  dealings  with  organized  labor. 
These  young  men,  having  tested  the  field  for  about 
a  year,  and  being  satisfied  that  there  is  room  in 
Berkeley  for  their  energies,  have  bought  and  set  up 
a  perfecting  printing  press  which  is,  and  has  been 
now  for  some  time,  ready  for  practical  operation. 
It  was  rather  a  daring  stroke  of  enterprise — rather 
over-daring,  it  would  appear,  since  the  Pressmen's 
Union  will  not  permit  them  to  start  up  their  machine 
excepting  under  conditions  which  would  surely  in- 
volve them  in  losses  and  ultimately  in  bankruptcy. 
The  new  press  calls  for  a  preliminary  operation  of 
stereotyping;  and  both  the  stereotyping  and  the 
press  work  could  be  done  easily  by  two  men,  work- 
ing on  a  four-hour  schedule.  The  factory  expert 
who  set  up  the  machine  did  actually  work  this  same 
press  experimentally,  doing  both  the  stereotyping 
and  the  operating  without  assistance.  The  machine 
itself  is  very  simple  in  its  operation,  specially  de- 
signed for  economical  work  in  offices  where  a  good 
product  is  required,  but  where  financial  resources 
are  moderate.  At  the  date  of  our  former  writing, 
two  weeks  back,  the  press  had  not  started  up  be- 
cause the  unions  in  their  wisdom — and  in  their  care 
for  their  selfish  interest — had  not  determined  how 
many  men  should  be  employed.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion how  many  men  were  required  by  the  necessities 
of  the  work ;  that  was  plain  enough.  Two  men 
operate  the  same  kind  of  plant  elsewhere ;  two  men 
are  ample  for  the  work  at  Berkeley. 


Since  our  former  writing  there  has  been  some ! 
progress  in  the  case.  To  make  the  points  clear  we 
must  first  explain  that  the  Oakland  Pressmen's 
Union  claims  and  enforces  jurisdiction  over  press 
work  done  at  Berkeley,  insisting  that  there  shall  be 
applied  in  a  town  of  30,000  to  40,000  people  a  set , 
of  rules  framed  for  the  conditions  of  a  city  of 
150,000.  The  Oakland  Pressmen's  Union,  at  a 
meeting  on  the  23d  inst.,  decided  that  the  Berkeley 
Independent — this  is  the  paper  above  referred  to — 
must  put  on  its  new  machine  three  pressmen  and  a 


But  this  is  not  all.  Having  arranged  for  the 
Independent  the  Oakland  Pressmen's  Union  has 
decided  to  even  up  things  all  around  by  putting  the 
screws  on  the  other  two  Berkeley  papers,  the 
Gazette  and  the  Reporter.  These  papers  are  both 
conducted  in  connection  with  job  printing  offices. 
The  practice  of  their  publishers  has  been  to  use  in 
the  working  of  their  presses  men  who  during  the 
main  part  of  the  day  are  employed  upon  other  work. 
A  job  office  pressman  is  in  the  nature  of  things  a 
man  of  higher  skill  than  the  newspaper  pressman, 
since  his  work  calls  for  greater  precision  and  deli- 
cacy, a  more  skillful  handling  of  "color,"  with  other 
essentials  of  strictly  first-class  work.  The  high- 
class  cylinder  pressman — that  is  the  job  office  press- 
man— is  paid  from  $21  to  $24  per  week.  Such  men 
in  the  Berkeley  offices,  turning  from  their  ordinary 
tasks,  have  in  the  afternoons  gone  over  on  the  web 
presses  and  worked  the  newspaper  part  of  the  busi- 
ness the  same  as  any  other  incidental  stunt  of  the 
day.  This  was  the  practice  some  little  time  back, 
and  we  presume  there  has  been  no  change. 

But  now  comes  the  web  pressmen's  union  with 
a  demand  upon  the  publishers  of  the  Gazette  and 
the  Reporter  that  they  each  employ  two  pressmen 
at  $30  and  $24  per  week,  said  pressmen  to  do  no 
other  work  than  print  the  newspapers,  although  the 
work  upon  the  style  of  presses  used  in  these  estab- 
lishments calls  for  less  than  two  hours  per  day.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  the  web  or  newspaper  pressmen 
demand  and  receive  more  wages  than  are  paid  to 
the  superior  job  office  pressman,  the  only  reason 
for  this  being  that  the  newspapers  deal  directly  with 
the  public  and  are,  therefore,  in  a  position  to  be  hurt 
by  any  adverse  action  on  the  part  of  organized 
labor.  Practically  the  pressmen  are  in  the  position 
of  highwaymen  who  have  the  newspaper  publishers 
in  the  door ;  while  on  their  part  the  publishers  are 
too  cowardly — too  fearful  of  labor  union  resent- 
ment— to  take  injustice  by  its  throat,  to  kick  out- 
rageous exactions  out  of  doors.  Here  in  San  Fran- 
cisco the  daily  papers  are  required  under  the  rules 
of  labor  union  to  pay  from  $5  to  $10  a  week  more 
for  advertisement  setters  than  the  job  printing 
offices  pay  for  work  requiring  far  more  skill.  The 
graft  tribute  levied  by  the  unions  upon  the  daily 
newspapers  is  from  20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  whole 
sum  paid  for  labor.  The  publishers  stand  it  be- 
cause they  are  vieing  with  each  other  to  make  a 
false  show  of  a  false  love  for  a  unionism  which  at 
heart — and  in  private — every  mother's  son  of  them 
hates  as  he  does  any  other  thief  that  robs  him  of 
his  money.  
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establishments  have  the  option  of  putting  their  web 
presses  out  of  commission  and  of  returning  to  the 
old  plan  of  running  off  their  editions  on  job  print- 
ing presses ;  or  they  can  cut  down  expenses  by  lay- 
ing off  members  of  their  editorial  and  business 
forces,  thus  cutting  down  and  deteriorating  their 
journals  at  the  point  of  quality.  What  they  will  do 
is  not  yet  determined.  The  union,  after  its  well- 
known  tactics,  is  dealing  with  them  one  at  a  time, 
hoping  that  the}'  may  be  made  to  capitulate  in  de- 
tail. Unionism  has  learned  by  experience  that  busi- 
ness rivalries  and  jealousies  commonly  make  easy 
game  of  newspaper  publishers. 

What  the  Berkeley  publishers  ought  to  do  is  to 
meet  organization  with  organization.  They  ought 
to  come  together  as  one  man,  so  assign  their  inter- 
ests in  their  relation  to  the  unions  that  they  may 
be  handled  by  one  man  representing  them  all,  then 
stand  by  that  one  man  through  thick  and  thin. 
They  ought  to  do  what  General  Otis  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  did  some  ten  or  fifteen  or  more 
years  ago.  They  ought  to  make  their  own  schedules 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  their  work 
and  in  conformity  with  common  sense ;  and  having 
made  their  rules  fairly  and  decently,  they  should 
give  the  unions  the  option  of  accepting  them  or  of 
getting  out.  Your  unionite  robber,  like  every  other 
kind  of  robber,  is  a  coward  as  well  as  a  thief.  Show 
him  your  fist  and  let  him  know  there  is  muscle  be- 
hind it  and  the  craven  in  him  will  cringe  and  fawn 
to  the  point  of  disgust.  There  is  never  for  long 
any  question  in  an  American  community  of  finding 
decent  and  self-respecting  workmen  to  do  any  work 
for  which  you  are  willing  to  pay  fairly.  There  will 
be  no  question,  no  trouble,  at  Berkeley  if  the  pub- 
lishers will  so  concert  their  policy  that  no  one  of 
them  may  be  discriminated  against  by  the  pirates 
of  unionism,  their  associates,  sympathizers,  or 
victims.  

Again — just  by  way  of  encouragement — let  us 
remind  the  publishers  of  Berkeley,  and  publishers 
elsewhere,  that  there  is  one  newspaper  in  San  Fran- 
cisco which  does  not  shape  its  course  to  meet  the 
sensibilities  of  unionism.  The  Argonaut  has  no 
trouble;  it  comes  out  week  by  week,  the  cleanest, 
handsomest,  best  dressed,  best  printed  newspaper  in 
town.  It  looks  unionism  dead  in  the  eye,  slaps  its 
face,  kicks  it  where  it  will  do  the  most  good — then 
comes  out  next  week  as  usual.  There  ought  to  be 
inspiration  in  an  example  which  shows  what  may 
be  done  when  you  have  the  mind  to  do  it — when, 
in  the  celebrated  phrase  of  General  Funston, 
you  don't  careawhoopinhell  whether  unionism  is 
pleased  or  not.  As  a  further  inspiration,  let  it  be 
told  that  the  sales  of  the  Argonaut  in  that  part  of 
San  Francisco  known  as  the  core  and  the  centre  of 
unionism  run  into  the  many  hundreds,  and  that  the 
demand  is  steadily  increasing.  Even  unionism 
likes  a  newspaper  which  finds  the  courage  to  speak 
out  in  plain  words  the  word  of  its  honest  thought. 


The  "Peace  Conference." 

The  Argonaut  regrets  that  it  can  not  this  week 
do  much  more  than  make  note  of  the  fact  that  the 
much-heralded  Peace  Conference  was  held  accord- 
ing to  programme.  In  the  course  of  the  meeting 
there  developed  certain  really  important  suggestions, 
both  of  fact  and  opinion,  which  we  hope  next  week 
to  discuss  in  detail.  The  declared  reason  for  the  con- 
ference was  the  war  status  of  San  Francisco ;  but, 
although  the  meeting  talked,  listened,  and  resolved 
for  three  days,  this  status  was  not  considered.  As 
we  were  in  a  state  of  warfare  before  the  conference 
so  we  are  still  in  a  state  of  warfare.  There  is  no 
peace  in  San  Francisco  because  there  is  no  civil 
liberty  here.  Los  Angeles,  a  free  city,  has  peace 
because  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
enforced  there.  That  Constitution  declares  that 
no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  prop- 
erty, without  due  process  of  law.  In  San  Francisco 
five  leaders  of  labor  unions  have  elected  themselves 
a  substitute  for  the  due  process  of  law,  and  have 
deprived  persons  of  life  and  liberty  at  will.  The 
recent  conference  was  held  to  find  means  of  getting 
from  these  five  labor  leaders  some  measure,  at  least, 


It  goes  without  saying  that  things  are  sizzling 
over  in  Berkeley  in  newspaper  circles.  The  pub- 
lishers of  the  several  papers  simply  can  not  stand  of  that  liberty  which  is  every  man's  right  111  ler 
the  proposed  new  deal.  Under  the  arrangement,  the  Constitution ;  and  considered  in  the  light  of  this 
as  made  by  the  Pressmen's  Union,  the  fine  new  ma-  motive  it  can  not  be  regarded  as  much  of  a  success, 
chine  of  the  Independent  will  have  to  stand  idle.  If  The  daily  press  treated  as  startling  and  admirable 
the  scheme  as  relai:»d  to  the  Gazette  and  the  Re-  the  statement  of  Mr.  Walter  McArthur,  lal 
porter  is  insisted  upon,  then  the  publishers  of  these,  that  within  two  months  the  union  labor  lean 
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prevented  a  "revolution"  in  San  Francisco.  Mr. 
McArthur  solicited  the  admiration  of  the  conference 
for  this  signal  public  service.  We  can  only  pause 
to  ask.  Who  proposed  a  revolution  here  ?  Who  were 
the  plotters  against  the  public  peace?  Were  they 
the  lawyers,  doctors,  merchants,  bankers,  or  em- 
ployers of  San  Francisco  ?  Were  they  the  decent, 
self-respecting  workingmen  who  take  no  part,  or 
only  a  nominal  part,  in  labor  unionism  or  its  con- 
spiracies? Who  were  the  sinister  and  secret  plot- 
ters of  that  revolution  which  Mr.  McArthur  and 
his  associated  labor  leaders  averted?  Obviously 
they  must  have  been  the  labor  unions ! 

Now  let  the  Yosemite  stage  robber  come  out  of 
hiding.  He  is  needed  in  the  limelight  alongside  the 
labor  leaders  for  did  he  not,  only  last  month,  save 
the  lives  of  eighteen  stage  passengers  by  not  killing 
them  when  they  were  in  his  power?  He  only 
robbed  them  when  he  might  have  slain  them  all. 
Most  worthy  and  noble  robber,  come  forth  and  be 
admired!  And  let  us  all  thank  the  labor  leaders 
that  they  deprived  San  Francisco  of  liberty  and 
property  only,  and  kindly  refrained  from  the  gen- 
eral bloodshed  of  a  revolution. 

It  could  have  been  hoped  that  the  conference 
which  did  nobody  any  good  might  at  least  have  re- 
frained from  doing  any  harm.  Unfortunately  there 
was  among  its  membership  one  Hugh  Craig  who 
so  little  conceived  the  purposes  of  the  meeting,  who 
so  lacked  in  judgment  and  taste  and  in  the  manners 
which  become  a  gentleman,  as  stupidly  to  put  an 
affront  upon  Professor  Simon  Newcomb,  the  fa- 
mous astronomer.  Professor  Newcomb  in  response 
to  an  urgent  invitation  had  given  himself  the  pains 
to  prepare  and  deliver  an  address  in  which  he  con- 
sidered from  the  broadest  standpoint  certain  vital 
issues  vastly  in  need  of  frank  discussion.  It  was 
at  the  conclusion  of  Professor  Newcomb's  address 
that  the  amiable  and  tactful  Mr.  Craig  rose  to  pro- 
test against  what  he  most  felicitously  styled  "theo- 
retical addresses."  Of  course  Mr.  Craig  was 
promptly  suppressed  and  his  insufferable  rudeness 
so  far  condoned  as  could  be  done  by  the  passage  of 
a  series  of  complimentary  resolutions  with  refer- 
ence to  Professor  Newcomb.  Nothing  could  be 
done,  however,  to  wipe  out  the  fact  that  a  distin- 
guished scientist  and  moralist,  and  a  man  of  world- 
wide repute  as  a  thinker  on  social  problems,  had 
been  offensively  treated  and  all  but  insulted  in  a  con- 
vention of  San  Francisco  citizens.  In  future  meet- 
ings of  this  kind  it  would  be  well  to  determine  by 
some  species  of  preliminary  inquiry  the  fitness  of  the 
individual  delegates  for  the  uses  and  offices  of  civil- 
ized society. 

Another  inexcusable  incident  of  the  conference 
was  an  affront  put  upon  Mr.  Calhoun  by  the  com- 
mittee of  arrangements.  The  United  Railroads  was 
invited  to  send  delegates  to  the  meeting,  and  it 
named  among  others  its  president,  Mr.  Calhoun. 
Whereupon  the  committee  of  arrangements  took  it 
upon  themselves  to  notify  Mr.  Calhoun  that  his 
presence  at  the  convention  would  be  resented  by 
certain  persons  and,  therefore,  requested  him  not 
to  attend.  This  act  was  as  stupidly  outrageous  as 
it  was  vulgarly  uncivil.  If  there  be  any  man  in 
San  Francisco  preeminently  qualified  at  all  points 
to  take  part  in  the  discussions  of  such  a  meeting 
as  the  peace  conference,  that  man  is  Patrick  Cal- 
houn. He  has  carried  on  here  under  circumstances 
of  extraordinary  embarrassment  a  most  remarkable 
and  successful  fight  for  the  principle  of  industrial 
freedom.  That  the  committee  of  arrangements 
should  put  upon  such  a  man  so  related  to  our 
affairs  an  unspeakable  affront  is  a  mark  of  the  in- 
firmity of  judgment  which  controlled  the  conference 
in  its  organization,  and  which  largely  dominated  its 
proceedings.  . 

The  Haywood  Verdict. 

At  Boise,  Idaho,  a  jury  of  farmers,  after  an  ex- 
traordinary trial,  has  declared  Haywood,  secretary 
of  the  Western  Federation  of  Labor,  not  guilty  of 
the  crimes  charged  against  him  and  proved,  so  far 
as  they  could  be  proved,  by  the  testimony  of  a  man 
who,  among  other  crimes,  confessed  to  being  guilty 
of  nineteen  cold-blooded  assassinations.  Probably 
Haywood  was  guilty  :  there  was,  at  least  to  the  mind 
ot'the  Argonaut,  a  certain  assurance  in  the  confes- 
sions of  Harry  Orchard.  Nevertheless  the  jury  de- 
clit  :d  to  accept  Orchard's  testimony — and  we  think 
vei  '  properly.  A  man  who  confesses  to  nineteen 
mr.lers  might  easily  be  a  liar;  and  it  is  better,  un- 
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doubtedly,  to  let  a  guilty  man  escape  than  to  estab- 
lish a  precedent  under  which  a  man  without  char- 
acter, a  man  confessedly  infamous,  may  send  an- 
other, possibly  innocent,  to  the  death  which  the  law 
prescribes  for  the  assured  felon.  The  value  of  testi- 
mony must  rest  upon  the  character  of  the  man  who 
gives  it.  A  self-confessed  murderer — or  a  self-con- 
fessed boodler — ought  not  to  have  a  credit  in  court 
which  would  put  the  fate  of  a  possibly  innocent  man 
in  his  hands. 

We  think  it  possible  that  the  failure  at  Boise  to 
convict  a  man  whose  guilt  is  a  moral  certainty,  is 
due  to  the  unfortunate  reference  of  President  Roose- 
velt to  Haywood  as  an  "undesirable  citizen."  This 
remark  was  a  grave  indiscretion  and,  very  naturally, 
the  lawyers  for  the  defense  made  the  most  of  it. 
Haywood  was  made  to  appear  as  one  whom  the 
President  of  the  United  States  had  gone  out  of  his 
way  to  convict  and  sentence  before  the  testimony 
against  him  had  been  heard.  He  was  made  to  ap- 
pear as  the  victim  of  a  prosecution  founded  in  preju- 
dice and  suspicion.  The  incident,  let  us  hope,  will 
not  be  lost  upon  a  most  excellent  and  worthy  Presi- 
dent who  has  the  bad  habit  of  leaping  first  and  look- 
ing afterwards. 
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experiment,  and  we,  upon  our  part,  can  only  wonder 
which  would  suffer  more  under  such  circumstances, 
the  baby  or  the  dinner.  What,  then,  must  it  be  for 
a  mother  of  seventeen?  No  wonder  that  Mr.  Ro- 
decker  ran  away  from  the  dinner  or  that  the  eldest 
daughter  eloped. 

But,  in  all  seriousness,  what  a  picture  is  this 
from  Chicago,  and  what  a  comment  on  the  idea 
that  we  have  not  children  enough.  What  we  need 
is  such  reasonable  conditions  of  life  that  children 
shall  be  wanted  instead  of  unwanted,  and  that  the 
advent  of  each  little  one  shall  be  no  longer  like  a 
volcanic  explosion  in  the  home,  bringing  with  it 
dismay  and  consternation.  We  do  not  need  more 
children,  but  we  do  need  better  ones  and  better 
conditions. 


A  Story  from  Chicago. 

The  modern  story-writer  hardly  needs  to  exercise 
his  imagination  for  the  creation  of  a  plot.  A  ten- 
line  paragraph  in  a  newspaper  will  often  do  this  for 
him,  leaving  little  more  than  the  necessary  expan- 
sion, dialogue,  and  local  color. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  story  from  Chicago : 
President  Roosevelt  has  been  asked  to  aid  a  woman 
of  that  city,  Mrs.  Mary  Rodecker,  who  has  perpe- 
trated seventeen  children,  and  who  shows  no  signs 
of  either  exhaustion  or  contrition.  It  is  not  easy 
to  see  why  the  help  of  the  President  should  be  in- 
voked, except  on  the  theory  that  a  man  who  depre- 
cates the  entire  disappearance  of  the  family  should 
rejoice  in  a  starving  family  of  seventeen,  but  that  is 
a  matter  with  which  we  need  not  concern  ourselves. 

It  seems  that  Mrs.  Rodecker's  husband  has  de- 
serted her,  and,  while  that  is  a  reprehensible  pro- 
ceeding on  his  part,  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at. 
The  wretched  man  probably  saw  that  there  were 
infinite  possibilities  of  misfortune  ahead  of  him  and 
that  the  thing  had  gone  far  enough.  As  an  addi- 
tional misfortune,  Mrs.  Rodecker's  eldest  daughter, 
who  was  the  main  support  of  this  teeming  warren, 
has  eloped,  perhaps  anxious  to  emulate  her  mother's 
example  and  to  see  what  she  could  do  upon  her  own 
account.  That,  also,  was  very  wrong,  but  perhaps 
the  young  woman  saw  that  a  total  disappearance  was 
the  only  alternative  to  supporting  her  mother's  con- 
tributions as  well  as  her  own,  of  which,  on  the 
ground  of  inherited  traits,  she  might  have  some 
reasonable  hope.  This  remarkable  family  is  now 
supported  by  its  youngest  member,  a  baby  of  eight 
months,  who  is  carried  upon  the  stage  of  a  local 
theatre.  It  is  certainly  time  for  somebody  to  inter- 
fere, but  pecuniary  donations  are  of  doubtful  effi- 
cacy. If  Mrs.  Rodecker  should  become  prosperous 
under  the  stimulus  of  publicity  it  is  likely  that  Mr. 
Rodecker  would  return,  and  she  might  then  resume 
her  wild  career  and  add  another  seventeen  children 
to  the  census  return.  Solitary  confinement  might 
meet  the  case. 

The  prompt  claim  upon  the  President  is  sig- 
nificant. If  the  presidential  office  is  to  become  a 
last  resort  for  prolific  females  in  distress  it  will  act 
as  a  deterrent  on  presidential  candidates,  and 
might  even  do  something  to  clear  the  field. 

Women,  as  a  whole,  do  not  look  kindly  upon  the 
President's  exhortations.  He  has  not  said  any- 
thing recently,  but  there  is  still  a  murmur  of  dis- 
approval from  feminine  circles,  and  it  will  not  be 
quieted.  Mrs.  Rodecker's  appeal  will  be  received 
with  a  certain  amount  of  glee,  as  being  a  modicum 
of  that  kind  of  example  that  is  so  much  better  than 
precept.  There  is,  indeed,  a  sort  of  directness 
about  the  feminine  arguments  on  this  question,  a 
ready  reference  to  concrete  conditions  rather  than 
to  theories,  that  ought  to  appeal  to  a  practical  man 
like  the  President.  Thus  we  find  a  lady  writing  to 
a  popular  journal  and  saying:  "I  can't  help 
wondering  if  President  Roosevelt  ever  tried,  in  the 
absence   of   'help'-  to   9  .    -.  ficky   baby   with 

one  hand  and  prepare  the  fam:'  dinner  with  the 
other?"  The.  lady  ma-  -  t  ;  mind  at  rest.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  never  tried  this 


Real  Statesmanship. 

Governor  Hughes's  action  in  vetoing  the  Two- 
Cent  Fare  Bill  passed  by  the  New  York  legislature 
has  been  received  with  something  like  a  gasp  of 
astonishment  by  those  who  supposed  that  a  stalwart 
enforcement  of  corporation  laws  in  general  must 
necessarily  imply  a  favorable  disposition  towards  . 
all  kinds  of  retributive  and  vindictive  measures. 
The  bill  provided  for  a  flat  passenger  rate  of  two 
cents  a  mile  on  all  railroad  systems  in  the  State 
exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length, 
and  Governor  Hughes  impeaches  the  policy  of  the 
bill  as  being  "seriously  mistaken  and  pregnant  with 
disaster."  Such  an  opinion  from  a  smaller  man 
would  be  assailed  in  the  customary  way,  but  no  one 
will  venture  to  suggest  that  the  Governor  of  New 
York  is  actuated  by  any  other  motive  than  that  of 
the  common  good. 

The  message  conveying  the  veto  gives  some  of 
the  reasons  that  lie  behind  it.  Two  wrongs,  says 
the  governor,  in  effect  can  not  make  a  right,  and 
no  amount  of  injustice  on  the  part  of  corporations 
can  justify  retaliation  or  any  procedure  whatever 
that  is  not  strictly  along  the  lines  of  equity  and  the 
public  interest.  The  bill  in  question  had  not  been 
preceded  by  investigation  or  by  the  collection  of 
statistics  showing  the  proposed  rate  to  be  a  proper 
one.  It  was  simply  an  expression  of  dissatisfac- 
tion with  existing  conditions  and  an  unreflecting 
effort  to  remedy  them  by  blind  and  arbitrary  action. 
Such  action  must  inevitably  recoil  upon  its  authors, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  State  and  to  the  beginning  of 
a  policy  of  mutual  reprisals  from  which  there  could 
be  no  beneficiaries. 

The  governor  does  not  enter  into  the  question  of 
whether  such  a  rate  would  be  too  high  or  too  low, 
but  he  points  out  that  many  prosperous  communi- 
ties in  the  State  have  been  built  up  and  are  now 
sustained  by  rates  actually  lower  than  the  one  pro- 
posed. What  would  happen  to  these  communities 
if  the  railroads  should  recoup  themselves  at  their 
expense  for  losses  incurred  wherever  a  two-cent  rate 
would  be  unremunerative?  A  rate  that  is  fair  in 
one  place  would  not  be  fair  in  another,  and  per- 
haps it  would  be  impossible  to  ascertain  what  would 
and  what  would  not  be  a  fair  flat  rate,  but  an 
attempt  to  guess  at  such  a  rate  without  inquiry  and 
under  a  spirit  of  retaliation  might  certainly  be  un- 
pleasant to  the  railroads,  but  it  would  be  ten  times 
more  unpleasant  to  the  people. 

There  is  only  one  right  remedy,  and  it  is  indicated 
by  Governor  Hughes.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  is  a  precedent  for  the  creation  of 
smaller  State  bodies,  who  would  receive  complaints 
of  excessive  fares  and  determine  them  quickly,  each 
upon  its  own  merits  and  with  the  aid  of  expert 
opinion.  That  some  other  States  have  rushed 
blindly  into  two-cent  legislation  has  no  bearing  on 
the  question.  If  their  policy  is  a  sound  one,  let  it 
be  followed,  but  if  it  is  not  sound  let  it  be  avoided. 
Let  us,  above  all,  be  careful  that  in  attacking  one 
evil  we  do  not  create  two. 

Governor  Hughes's  veto  will  come  to  some  people 
like  a  dash  of  unpleasantly  cold  water,  but  the 
measure  of  their  discomfort  will  also  be  the  measure 
of  its  salutariness. 


Although  Mr.  Rayner  has  been  a  marked  senatorial  suc- 
cess, it  has  been  decreed  by  the  Maryland  Democratic 
machine  that  his  successor  shall  be  Arthur  Pue  Gorman, 
Jr.,  who  is  now  a  member  of  the  Maryland  legislature. 
Mr.  Rayner's  term  will  not  expire  until  1911,  but  the  wheels 
have  already  begun  to  turn.  The  younger  Gorman  is  said 
to  be  a  mental  miniature  of  his  father  and  to  have  inherited 
some  -choice  grudges,  which  therefore  are  likely  to  be  per- 
petuated by  Maryland  politics  for  some  time  to  come. 


August  3,  1907. 
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THE  SEASON  AT  NEWPORT. 


Society   Is  Ready  to  Amuse  Itself  to  the  Utmost  at  the 
Show  Town  of  America. 


In  correct  society  parlance  New  York  is  already  empty, 
or  will  soon  be  so.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  crowds 
upon  Broadway  are  less  dense  than  usual  or  that  there  is 
any  marked  diminution  of  the  hustling  throngs  of  the  great 
city.  New  York  is  always  full  and  brimming  over.  Heat 
and  cold,  snow,  rain,  and  sunshine  are  all  equalized  by  stern 
necessity,  and  the  metropolis  goes  on  its  way  unheeding  the 
absence  of  those  few  fortunate  ones  who  make  up  what  is 
called  society. 

New  York's  loss  is  Newport's  gain,  and  Newport  is 
rapidly  filling  as  the  tide  of  pleasure  sets  that  way.  Before 
these  words  are  in  print  the  show  town  of  America  will  be 
in  full  flood  and  levying  tribute  not  only  upon  the  aris- 
tocracy and  wealth  of  America,  but  of  all  the  world. 
Even-  corner  of  civilization  is  interested  in  the  Newport 
season.  It  is  the  magnet  that  attracts  pleasure  and  fortune 
from  the  four  corners  of  the  globe. 

The  season  at  Newport  begins  slowly.  There  are  always 
a  few  early  arrivals,  but  the  energies  of  these  are  in  no 
way  dampened  by  a  sense  of  loneliness.  They  begin  at  once 
as  they  intend  to  go  on,  and  the  increasing  attendance  soon 
gives  volume  to  the  entertainments  and  functions  that 
follow  each  other  with  startling  rapidity.  The  early  stage 
of  the  game  is  the  special  opportunity  for  benevolent  and 
charitable  affairs,  and  of  these  there  have  already  been 
two  and  they  were  of  marked  success.  Mrs.  Alfred  G. 
Vanderbilt  gave  a  lawn  fete  for  the  benefit  of  St.  Mary's 
Episcopal  Church,  and  two  thousand  persons  were  in  at- 
tendance and  passed  a  delightful  time  among  the  booths 
that  sprang  up  like  mushrooms  all  over  the  grounds.  Mrs. 
Vanderbilt  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Reginald  C.  Vanderbilt, 
Miss  Pauline  French.  Mrs.  Nathalie  Schenck  Collins,  and 
many  other  volunteers  from  the  society  throng  who  were 
animated  by  a  desire  to  be  fashionably  charitable. 

Another  fete  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  will  be  given 
by  Mrs.  John  Nicholas  Brown  at  Harbor  View  on  August 
6  for  the  benefit  of  the  choir  fund  of  Emmanuel  Church, 
Newport,  and  if  precedent  is  of  any  value  it  may  be  safely 
predicted  that  Emmanuel  Church  will  benefit  substantially 
and  its  choir  discourse  sweeter  music  than  ever. 

Although  the  season  is  yet  young  there  have  already 
been  many  of  the  smaller  hospitalities  as  a  prelude  to  the 
larger  events.  Mrs.  Edward  R.  Thomas,  Mrs.  Egerton  L. 
Winthrop,  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Berwind.  and  Miss  Charlotte 
Pell  have  given  dinners.  So  also  has  Mrs.  E.  H.  G.  Slater, 
who  owns  the  exquisite  cottage  of  Hopeden,  famous  for 
its  hydrangea-bordered  driveway.  It  is  not  easy  to  show 
hydrangeas  to  advantage  with  their  almost  overpowering 
splendors,  but  Mrs.  Slater  has  done  it  successfully  at 
Hopeden.  Still  other  dinners  have  been  given  by  Miss 
Wetmore  at  Chateau-sur-Mer,  by  Miss  Anna  Sands,  Mrs. 
Lewis  Cass  Ledyard,  Mrs.  Moses  Taylor  Campbell,  Mrs.  W. 
Payne  Thompson,  Mrs.  George  M.  Rives,  Mrs.  George  S. 
Scott,  Mrs.  Royal  Phelps  Carroll,  and  Mrs.  W.  Watts 
Sherman.  Mr.  Elbridge  T.  Gerry  is  also  at  Newport  with 
his  steam  yacht  Electro,  and  has  entertained  guests  and 
will  probably  do  so  again.  Mrs.  Goelet,  too,  has  brought 
her  yacht  and  will  certainly  entertain  ashore  and  afloat. 
It  is  several  years  now  since  Mrs.  Goelet  has  been  at  New- 
port, not  indeed  since  the  death  of  her  husband  in  1899. 
She  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  best-known  entertainers  in  the 
world,  and  the  season  is  likely  to  be  all  the  more  festive 
for  her  presence. 

Newport  society  is  never  really  complete  or  all  that  it 
should  be  without  a  due  proportion  of  young  heiresses. 
Among  these  will  be  Miss  Francesca  F.  D.  Fell,  who  is 
to  be  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Paul  D.  Mills.  Miss  Fell's  mother 
is  Mrs.  Alexander  Van  Rensselaer,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
was  formerly  Miss  Drexel.  Miss  Fell  was  one  of  last 
winter's  debutantes,  and  Mrs.  Mills  is  her  cousin.  Mrs. 
Mills  was  Miss  Paul,  a  niece  of  the  late  Mrs.  W.  Waldorf 
Astor. 

Another  young  heiress  who  will  be  at  Newport  is  Miss 
Gladys  Mills,  who  will  be  accompanied  by  her  father, 
Ogden  Mills,  and  Mrs.  Mills.  The  two  ladies  have  made 
a  name  for  themselves  in  London  during  the  season  there, 
and  Miss  Mills  is  said  to  have  caused  some  remarks  on 
the  profusion  of  her  diamonds.  Mrs.  Mills  will  certainly 
entertain  on  a  considerable  scale  during  her  Newport  stay, 
which  will  be  until  late  in  August,  when  she  intends  to  go 
to  her  country  place  at  Staatsburg,  New  York.  She  has 
already  issued  invitations  to  house  guests.  But  among 
those  who  will  not  be  at  Newport  and  who  will  certainly 
be  missed  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pembroke  Jones  and  Miss 
Sadie  Jones,  who  have  sailed  for  Europe. 

With  the  advent  of  visitors  the  clubhouses  have,  of 
course,  burst  into  activity.  The  rivalry  between  their  en- 
tertainments gives  a  dash  of  color  to  gossip  and  small  talk 
and  as  such  it  is  something  of  a  godsend.  Both  clubs — 
the  Newport  Golf  Club  and  the  new  Bennett  Club — have 
their  warm  devotees,  who  make  no  secret  of  their  prefer- 
ences or  of  the  causes  for  them.  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Thayer, 
Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  and  Mrs.  Royal  Phelps  Carroll  are 
the  special  champions  of  the  Golf  Club,  while  Mrs.  Bel- 
mont, Mrs.  Fish,  Mrs.  Leeds,  and  Mrs.  Dyer  are  staunch 
supporters  of  the  Bennett  Club,  so  that  the  contest  is 
hardly  likely  to  die  of  inanition.  But  it  all  makes  some- 
thing to  talk  about. 

The  yachts  are  likely  to  be  very  much  in  evidence  during 
the  season.  There  are  already  plenty  of  them  in  attend- 
ance and  they  are  all  in  commission.  Hospitality  on  the 
water  has  always"  been  a  charming  feature  of  Newport 
society,  and  then  there  will  be  the  racing.  Of  course, 
there  has  been  no  racing  so  far,  but  trial  runs  are  the 
order  of  the  day  and  the  little  impromptu  skirmishes  that 


result  from  them  are  of  daily  occurrence  and  give  promise 
of  some  adventurous  sailing  when  the  time  for  serious 
challenges  has  come.  Flaneur. 

New  York.  July  28,  1907. 

OLD  FAVORITES. 


Luke. 

(IN-   THE   COLORADO   PARK,    1873.) 

Wot's  that  you're  readin'? — a  novel?  A  novel — well,  darn  my  skin! 
You  a  man  grown  and  bearded,  and  histin'  such  stuff  ez  that  in — 
Stuff    about    gals    and    their    sweethearts!      No    wonder    you're    thin 

ez  a  knife. 
Look  at  me! — clar  two  hundred— and  never  read  one  in  my  life! 

That's  my  opinion  o*  novels.      And  ez  to  their  lyin'  round  here. 
They    belonged    to    the    Jedge's    daughter — the    Jedge    who    came    up 

last  year 
On    account    of    his    lungs,    and    the    mountains,    and    the    balsam    o' 

pine  and   fir; 
And    his    daughter — well,    she    read    novels,    and    that's    what's    the 

matter  with    her. 

Yet  she  was  sweet  on   the  Jedge,   and  stuck  by  him   day  and  night. 
Alone  in  the  cabin    up  yer — till  she  grew  like  a  ghost,   all  white. 
She  was  only  a  slip  of  a  thing,  ez  light  and  ez  up  and  away 
Ez    rifle-smoke   blown    through    the    woods,    but   she    wasn't   my    kind 
— no    way! 

Speakin'  o'  gals,  d'ye  mind  that  house  ez  you  rise  the  hill, 

A  mile  and  a  half  from  White's,  and  jist  above  Mattingly's  mill? 

You    do?      Well,    now,    thar's    a    gal!      What,    you    saw    her?      O, 

come   now,   thar  quit! 
She  was  only  bedev'lin  you  boys,  for  to  me  she  don't  cotton  one  bit. 

Now,  she's  what  I  call  a  gal — ez  pretty  and  plump  ez  a  quail; 
Teeth    ez   white    ez   a    hound's,    and    they'd    go    through    a    ten-penny 

nail; 
Eyes    that    kin    snap    like    a    cap.      So    she   asked    to    know    "whar    I 

was    hid?" 
She  did?     O.  it's  jist  like  her  sass,  for  she's  peart  as  a  katydid. 

But  what   was    I    talkin*    of? — O!    the   Jedge   and   his    daughter — she 

read 
Novels  the  whole  day  long,  and   I    reckon  she  read  them  abed. 
And  sometimes  she  read  them  out   loud  to  the  Jedge  on  the  porch 

where   he   sat, 
And  'twas  how  "Lord  Augustus"  said  this,  and  how  "Lady  Blanche" 

she  said   that. 

But  the  sickest  of  all  that  I  heerd,  was  a  yarn  thet  they  read  'bout 
a    chap, 

"Leather-stocking"  by  name,  and  a  hunter  chock  full  o'  the  green- 
est o'  sap; 

And  they  asked  me  to  hear;  but  I  says:  "Miss  Mabel,  not  any  for 
me; 

When  I  likes  I  kin  sling  my  own  lies,  and  thet  chap  and  I  shouldn't 
agree." 

Yet  somehow  or  other  she  was  always  sayin'  I  brought  her  to  mind 
Of  folks  about  whom  she  had  read,  or  suthin'  belike  of  thet  kind. 
And  thar  warn't  no  end  o'  the  names  thet  she  gave  me  thet  summer 

up  here, 
"Robin  Hood,"   "Leather-stocking,"    "Rob   Roy" — O,    I   tell    you,    the 

critter  was   queer. 

And  yet  ef  she  hadn't  been  spiled,  she  was  harmless  enough  in  her 

way; 
She  could  jabber  in  French  to  her  dad,  and  they  said  thet  she  knew 

how  to  play. 
And  she  worked  me  that  shot-pouch  up  thar — which  the  man  doesn't 

live  ez  kin  use. 
And   slippers — you    see    'em    down    yer — ez    would   cradle    an    Injun's 

papoose. 

Yet  along  o'  them  novels,  you  see,  she  was  wastin'  and  mopin'  away. 
And  then  she  got  shy  with  her  tongue,  and  at  last  had  nothin*  to  say; 
And  whenever  I  happened  around,  her  face  it  was  hid  by  a  book. 
And  it  warn't  until  she  left  that  she  gave  me  ez  much  ez  a  look. 

And  this  was  the  way  it  was;     It  was  night  when  I  kem  up  here 
To  say  to  'em  all  "good-bye,"  for  I  reckoned  to  go  for  deer 
At  "sun-up"  the  day  they  left.     So   I  shook  'em  all  by  the  hand, 
'Cept  Mabel,  and  she  was  sick,  ez  they  gave  me  to  understand. 

But  just  ez  I  passed  the  house  next  morning  at  dawn,  some  one, 
Like  a  little  waver  o'  mist,  got  up  on  the  hill  with  the  sun; 
Miss   Mabel  it  was,   alone — all   wrapped   in  a   mantle   o'   lace — 
And  she  stood  there  straight  in  the  road,    with  a  touch  o'   the  sun 
in  her  face. 

And  she  looked  me  right  in  the  eye — I'd  seen  suthin'  like  it  before 
When  I  hunted  a  wounded  doe  to  the  edge  o'  the  Clear  Lake  shore, 
And  I  had  my  knee  on  its  neck,  and  jist  was  raisin'  my  knife 
When  it  gave  me  a  look  like  that,  and — well,  it  got  off  with  its  life. 

"We  are  going  today,"  she  said,  "and  I  thought  I  would  say  good- 
bye 

To  you  in  your  own  house,  Luke — these  woods  and  the  bright  blue 
sky! 

You've  always  been  kind  to  us,  Luke,  and  papa  has  found  you  still 

As  good  as  the  air  he  breathes,  and  wholesome  as  Laurel-Tree  Hill. 

"And   we'll   always   think  of  you,    Luke,    as   the   thing  we  could  not 

take   away — 
The  balsam  that  dwells  in  the  woods,   the  rainbow  that  lives  in  the 

spray. 
And    you'll    sometimes    think  of    me,    Luke,    as    you    know    you    once 

used   to    say, 
A    rifle-smoke    blown    through    the    woods,    a    moment,    but    never    to 

stay." 

And  then  we  shook  hands.     She  turned,  but  a  suddent  she  tottered 

and    fell. 
And    I   caught  her  sharp  by  the  waist,   and  held  her  a   minit — well. 
It  was  only  a  minit,  you  know,    that  ez   cold  and  ez  white  she  lay 
Ez    a    snowflake    here    on    my    breast,    and    then — well,    she    melted 

away — 

And  was  gone.     .     .     .     And  thar  are  her  books;  but  I  says  not  nny 

for    me. 
Good   enough   may  be   for  some,   but   them   and   I   mightn't   agree. 
They  spiled  a  decent  gal  ez  might  hev  made  some  chap  a  wife: 
And    look   at    me! — clar    two    hundred — and    never    read    one    in    my 

life! 

—Bret    Harte. 


POLITICO-PERSONAL. 


It  is  said  that  in  announcing  his  candidacy  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  Governor  of  Massachusetts  this  year 
and  his  determination  to  remain  in  the  contest  to  the  very 
finish,  Henry  M  Whitney,  one  of  the  national  leaders  for 
tariff  reform  and  reciprocity  with  Canada,  is  but  taking  a 
step  to  carry  out  ambitions  to  become  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  in  1908. 


It  is  said  that  a  systematic  campaign  is  on  foot  among 
the  enemies  of  Senator  Bailey  to  prevent  him  from  going 
as  a  delegate  to  the  next  Democratic  national  convention. 

Senator  Bacon,  of  Georgia,  is  said  to  possess  no  more 
than  $75,000,  and  it  is  feared  that  the  whole  of  that 
amount  will  be  swept  away  as  the  result  of  a  local  bank 
failure. 

Senator  Beveridge's  marriage  to  Miss  Katherine  Eddy, 
of  Chicago,  will  take  place  at  Berlin  in  August  at  the 
home  of  the  bride's  brother,  Spencer  F.  Eddy,  secretary  of 
the  American  embassy. 

Special  agents  appointed  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior have  wholly  exonerated  Senator  Warren,  of  Wyom- 
ing, from  the  charge  that  he  was  maintaining  unlawful  en- 
closures of  great  areas  of  public  land. 

Before  sailing  for  France  on  board  the  steamship  La 
Savoie,  Jean  Jules  Jusserand,  the  French  ambassador,  took 
occasion  to  say  that  "President  Roosevelt  is  the  greatest 
man  of  the  Western  Hemisphere — head  and  shoulders 
above  every  one  else." 

Governor  G.  W.  Carter,  of  Hawaii,  says:  "Japan  wpould 
fight  the  United  States  at  the  drop  of  the  hat  should  the 
occasion  arise,  and  you  can  take  it  from  me  that  Uncle 
Sam  would  know  it  was  more  than  a  slight  tickling  at  the 
ribs  before  he  got  through  with  the  trouble." 

Secretary  Cortelyou  is  devoting  some  of  his  energies  to 
a  reform  of  the  customs  service.  His  object  is  to  make  it 
less  unendurable  to  travelers,  while  leaving  its  efficiency 
unimpaired.  Xew  regulations  are  about  to  be  issued,  and 
all  customs  officers  at  New  York  will  be  required  to  wear 
uniforms. 

Senator  Piatt,  being  asked  who  is  the  present  boss  of  the 
Republican  party,  answered:  "Why,  Hughes,  of  course. 
And  he's  riding  all  the  hobby-horses,  too."  "Who  will  be 
the  next  Republican  presidential  nominee?"  he  was  ques- 
tioned. "Put  it  down  as  Hughes,"  he  answered,  "he's  the 
whole  thing  now." 

Governor  Hanly,  of  Indiana,  speaking  at  Pittsburg,  said: 
"For  Senator  Knox  I  have  a  high  regard.  He  is  a  lawyer 
of  splendid  attainments  and  would  make  a  good  President. 
There  is  no  disposition  on  our  part  to  doubt  the  formida- 
bility  of  his  candidacy,  but  we  are  for  Mr.  Fairbanks,  and 
have  no  second  choice." 

A  dispatch  from  Xew  Orleans  states  that  Senator  Mc- 
Enery.  of  Louisiana,  has  made  the  following  "authorized 
statement" :  If  Mississippi  does  not  appreciate  John  Sharp 
Williams  enough  to  send  him  to  the  United  States  Senate 
the  minority  leader  has  only  to  move  to  Louisiana  and  I 
will  resign  my  seat  in  his  favor. 

Senator  Hopkins,  of  Illinois,  after  an  interview  with 
the  President,  said :  "I've  come  to  the  conclusion,  after 
the  talk  today,  that  there  will  be  no  revision  of  the  tariff 
until  after  the  next  presidential  election.  It  would  be 
suicidal  to  the  Republican  party,"  he  added,  "to  undertake 
a  revision  of  the  tariff  at  the  next  session  of  Congress." 

Because  he  is  blind,  or  because  he  is  a  fluent  public 
speaker,  or  from  both  causes,  the  Democrats  of  Oklahoma 
have  nominated  T.  P.  Gore,  of  Lawton,  for  the  United 
States  Senate.  His  defeat  of  two  wealthy  opponents  in  the 
recent  primary  elections  makes  him  an  exceptionally  in- 
teresting figure.  Blindness  has  aided  a  chaplain  to  be 
chosen  by  Congress,  but  we  have  yet  to  see  what  it  will 
do  in  a  senatorial  campaign. 

First  Assistant  Postmaster-General  Hitchcock  author- 
izes the  statement  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  pub- 
lished reports  that  he  would  succeed  Secretary  Loeb,  and. 
said  that  the  President  had  never  offered  him  the  appoint- 
ment of  secretary  to  the  President.  Mr.  Hitchcock  is 
expected  in  the  near  future  to  leave  the  Postofnce  Depart- 
ment to  become  assistant  treasurer,  succeeding  J.  H. 
Edwards,  who,  it  is  understood,  will  retire  from  the  public 
service. 

"I  did  not  announce  in  Omaha,  as  reported  in  a  news 
dispatch  from  that  city,  that  I  was  authorized  to  announce 
Governor  John  A.  Johnson's  candidacy  for  the  Democratic 
presidential  nomination."  This  statement  was  made  by 
Frank  A.  Da}-,  secretary  to  Governor  Johnson.  The  report 
was  unwarranted  and  untrue,  declared  Mr.  Day.  "What  I 
did  say,"  he  explained,  "was  that"  Governor  Johnson  has 
discouraged  the  efforts  of  his  friends  to  make  of  him  a 
presidential  candidate.  Anything  else  I  am  quoted  as 
saying  is  a  manufactured  story." 

Senator  Stephen  B.  Elkins,  of  West  Virginia,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  committee  on  interstate  commerce,  and  a 
man  high  in  the  councils  of  the  practical  politicians  of 
the  Republican  party,  talks  lightly  of  the  presidential  booms 
of  Taft,  Knox,  Foraker,  Cannon,  and  Vice-President  Fair- 
banks. He  practically  announces  his  favoritism  for  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  George  B.  Cortelyou,  directing 
attention  to  the  prospective  situation  whereby  Cortelyou 
probably  will  go  into  the  convention  of  190S  with  the 
seventy-eight  delegates  from  Xew  York  supporting  him. 

Senator  Hale,  who  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  sending  of 
the  fleet  to  the  Pacific,  gives  his  own  explanation  of  this 
particular  piece  of  strategy  He  says:  "The  scheme  had 
its  birth  with  the  General  Board  of  the  Navy,  which  for 
three  or  four  years  in  order  to  magnify  the  navy  ex- 
ploited a  war  scare  with  German}-.  When  the  people  got 
tired  of  this  they  tried  the  same  performance  with  Japan." 
Senator  Hale  warns  the  country  that  "the  two  military 
branches  of  the  government  live  and  thrive  on  war 
that  "there  has  never  been  a  day  when  it  was  s; 
them  to  the  policies  that  make  for  peace  or 
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CINDERS. 


The  Story  of  a  Dog  That  Earned  His  Welcome. 


Half  way  through  the  park  the  boy  with  the  dog  stopped 
and  looked  about  him.  A  chill  wind  had  sprung  up,  and 
the  wide,  elm-bordered  path  was  almost  deserted. 

"Jiminy!"  muttered  the  boy.  "This  dog-stealin'  ain't 
what  it's  cracked  up  ter  be.  I've  a  good  mind  now  ter 
leave  the  little  beast  where  he  is !" 

It  had  been  growing  on  the  boy  for  an  hour — this  terror. 
All  the  elation  of  that  first  moment  of  successful  theft  had 
fled,  leaving  behind  a  lively  fear  of  pursuit  and  punish- 
ment. The  incriminating  collar  with  its  name  and  address 
had  long  ago  been  thrown  away,  to  be  sure;  but  there  yet 
remained  the  dog — "Cinders,"  according  to  the  collar. 

'"Tain't  wuth  the  risk,"  muttered  the  boy  at  last;  and 
with  another  swift  glance  about  him  he  tied  the  end  of  the 
dog's  leader  to  a  convenient  settee,  and  ran  down  a  side 
path  toward  the  avenue. 

-For  one  amazed  instant  the  dog  stayed  motionless,  then 
he  strained  at  the  cord  with  all  his  small  might,  giving  a 
series  of  frantic  barks  and  whines.  Two  men  and  a 
woman,  coming  up  the  path,  glanced  at  the  dog,  swerved, 
and  passed  by  on  the  farther  side.  A  small  boy  shied  a 
stone,  then  ran;  but  a  backward  glance  assuring  him  that 
the  cord  still  held,  he  turned  and  shied  a  larger  one. 

The  wind  from  the  east  grew  sharper,  and  brought  a 
fine,  cold  rain.  The  dog,  exhausted,  frightened,  and  hope- 
lessly miserable,  crept  under  the  bench  for  shelter.  He 
was  there  when  the  tall,  blue-coated  man  came  down  the 
path  ten  minutes  later,  and  so  he  escaped  the  cold  gray 
eyes  of  Officer  O'Callahan. 

The  rain  increased  with  the  dark.  By  midnight,  hunger, 
cold,  and  terror  had  driven  the  dog  almost  wild.  Little  by 
little  his  jerks  and  pulls  loosened  the  cord  about  his  throat, 
until  one  last  frenzied  effort  disentangled  the  knot  and 
set  him  free.  He  paused,  then  rushed  down  the  path, 
leaving  behind  him  the  cord  still  fastened  to  the  settee. 

At  the  edge  of  the  park  the  dog  stopped.  The  endless 
blocks,  the  lights,  the  shadows — all  were  unfamiliar  and 
confusing.  Cinders,  born  and  bred  in  the  Western  town 
that  was  his  master's  home,  had  never  been  in  New  York 
until  that  morning  when  he  had  come  with  that  same 
master  on  a  visit  East,  only  to  be  stolen  at  the  very  fail- 
road  station  by  the  boy  who  had  so  quickly  abandoned 
him.  No  wonder  Cinders  eyed  his  surroundings  in  dis- 
may !  Up  one  street,  down  another,  across  a  third  trotted 
the  weary  little  feet,  hour  after  hour,  until  at  dawn  the 
dog  reached  once  more  the  park,  and  dejectedly  dragged 
his  way  to  the  bench  which  had  so  recently  held  him  a 
prisoner. 

It  was  then  that  there  began  for  Cinders  a  new  existence. 
An  existence  of  anxious  days  and  apprehensive  nights;  of 
little  food  and  less  shelter;  of  small  boys  with  stones,  and 
big  boys  with  sticks.  His  long,  silky  hair  grew  soiled  and 
matted,  his  body  lean,  and  his  eyes  wild  and  terror-filled. 
Once  a  blue-coated,  helmeted  man  with  short  club  chased 
him  for  some  distance,  but  in  the  bewildering  maze  of 
paths  he  eluded  his  pursuer  and  crouched  under  a  low- 
hanging  bush  until  the  man,  puffing  and  swearing,  had 
passed  him  by.  It  was  a  trying  experience,  but  a  neces- 
sary one:  after  that  Cinders  hid  when  a  blue  coat  came 
in  sight. 

Both  the  park  and  the  adjacent  streets  Cinders  claimed 
as  home,  but  after  his  experience  with  the  blue-coated  man 
he  grew  more  wary;  and  when  in  the  park  spent  most  of 
his  time  hiding  under  shrubs  or  behind  trees  until  night 
brought  darkness  and  safety. 

As  for  food — sometimes  a  bread-crust  designed  for  a 
squirrel  was  snatched  up  by  his  own  hungry  little  jaws, 
and  once  it  was  the  squirrel  itself  that  made  his  dinner. 
Occasionally  a  child  with  a  cooky,  or  a  man  with  a  sand- 
wich, strolled  along  unaware  of  the  hungry  eyes  that 
peered  out  from  beneath  tangled  hair  and  watched  for  a 
stray  crumb  thrown  aside. 

It  was  toward  the  end  of  the  week  that  Cinders,  skulk- 
ing under  the  trees  in  the  twilight,  came  face  to  face  with 
a  shabby,  hollow-eyed  man  on  one  of  the  park  settees. 
"Hullo !"  greeted  the  man. 
The  dog  backed  away. 

"Well,  by  Jove !  you  look  a  little  more  hard  up  than  I 
do.     Come  here,  sir." 
The  dog  did  not  stir. 

"Pretty  tough  old  place,  this  world — eh?"  said  the  man, 
with  a  weary  smile. 

Still  the  dog  did  not  stir. 
"Hungry?" 

Two  mournful  eyes  gazed  unswervingly  into  the  man's 
face.  The  dust  of  the  dog's  heels  stirred  faintly  with  the 
slight — the  very  slight  motion  of  a  tail  feebly  wagged. 

"Humph!"  grunted  the  man,  thrusting  his  hands  into 
his  pockets  and  pulling  out  a  dime  and  four  copper  cents. 
He  glanced  from  the  coins  to  the  dog,  and  from  the  dog 
back  to  the  coins.  "Humph!"  he  grunted  again,  rising  to 
his  feet.  "Reckon  you  need  'em  the  most,  old  fellow." 
And  he  shambled  down  the  path  that  led  to  the  avenue. 

When  he  came  back  some  minutes  later  he  threw  a  hur- 
ried look  about  him,  then  drew  a  sandwich  from  the  paper 
bag  in  his  hand. 

"Come,  sir,  come — good  fellow !"  he  called  softly. 
A  bird  chirped  overhead. 

"Come,    sir,    come !      Where    are   you,    Weary    Willie?" 
called  the  man  again,  peering  into  the  shadows. 
The  silt  nee  was  unbroken. 

Until  it  was  quite  dark  the  man  sat  on  the  bench  and 
waited;  fhen  he  rose  and  walked  away. 

On  tr.     next  night  twilight  found  the  hollow-eyed,  shabby 
;  on  lhe  same  bench.    The  dog,  too,  found  him  there. 
impY!"  growled  the  man,  throwing  that  same  quick 
bout  him,   and   dragging   from   his  pocket  a   paper 
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bag.  "Seems  to  me  you  were  a  good  while  coming!"  He 
extracted  a  sandwich,  broke  off  a  generous  piece,  and 
tossed  it  to  the  dog. 

Snap  went  the  famished  jaws,  and  the  dog  came  at  once 
to  "attention." 

"Ah,    ha!"    crowed   the   man.     "So   you   were   hungry!" 
He    threw    a    second    piece,    then    another,    and    another. 
"There!"  he  exclaimed,  when  the  sandwich  was  finished. 
"How  do  you  feel,  Weary  Willie?" 
The  dog  whined,  and  took  a  tentative  step  forward. 
"What's  your  name — 'Jack'  ?" 
There  was  a  slow  wagging  of  the  dog's  tail. 
"  'Fido'  ?" 

The  tail  wagged  harder. 
"  'Rover'?". 

There  was  a  quick,  short  bark. 

"Come  here,  sir,"  ordered-  the  man;  but  at  the  out- 
stretched hand  the  dog  turned  and  ran;  the  memory  of 
those  friendless  days  and  nights  was  not  to  be  so  lightly 
cast  aside. 

It  came  to  be  a  regular  thing  after  that  for  the  shabby 
man  to  bring  a  nightly  sandwich  to  the  bench  in  the  park, 
and  for  the  dog  to  come  and  eat  it.  There  was  always  an 
exchange  of  courtesies  in  the  shape  of  jovial  greetings 
and  sharp  barks,  and  gradually  the  dog  lost  his  fear. 
Three  times  he  tried  to  follow  his  new  friend  home,  but 
the  sharp  "Go  back,  sir,  go  back!"  brought  the  little  eager 
feet  to  a  halt,  and  sent  the  dog  slinking  back  to  the 
shadows,  there  to  stand  with  wistful  eyes  gazing  after  the 
shabby  figure  disappearing  down  the  street. 

"After  all,  where's  the  use  of  it,  Weary  Willie?"  asked 
the  man  one  night  when,  the  sandwich  gone,  the  two  sat 
together  on  the  bench.  "Where's  the  use  of  it?  There's 
no  one  to  care  what  becomes  of  us,  you  and  me.  Let's 
chuck  it !" 

The  dog  thumped  his  tail  against  the  seat. 

"Humph!  Think  it's  a  joke,  do  you?  Well,  maybe  'tis, 
maybe  'tis." 

There  was  something  queer  about  the  man  that  night. 
His  voice  shook,  and  was  not  quite  clear;  his  step,  too, 
was  far  from  steady,  and  he  dropped  on  the  seat  with  a 
curious  relaxation  of  all  his  muscles.  The  next  night  it 
was  worse,  and  the  next,  worse  still.  There  was  a  flat 
bottle  which  he  brought  again  and  again  from  his  pocket 
and  put  to  his  lips  after  a  cautious  look  about  him.  He 
stayed  longer  and  longer  each  night,  and  sometimes  he 
seemed  to  sleep,  so  low  was  his  head  bowed  on  his  breast 
At  such  times  the  dog  spent  long  minutes  in  motionless 
watching  of  the  silent  figure,  giving  occasionally  a  low 
whine — a  whine  which  met  with  no  response. 

There  had  been  almost  a  week  of  this  when  one  night 
the  man  slipped  from  the  seat  and  lay  half  on  the  ground. 
Cinders  leaped  to  the  man's  side  and  licked  his  face,  his 
hands,  and  again  his  face.  He  whined,  then  barked,  then 
stood  quiveringly  alert  for  the  slightest  movement.  At 
that  instant  down  the  path  came  several  boys  eating 
bananas. 

There  was  a  chorus  of  jeers,  then  a  fusillade  of  banana 
skins.  Cinders,  fierce  and  bristling,  faced  the  crowd  and 
barked.  He  growled  and  showed  his  small  white  teeth,  as 
from  all  sides  came  men  and  boys  on  the  run.  More 
banana  skins,  and  even  small  stones,  struck  the  man,  the 
dog,  and  the  ground  near-by.  Still  the  dog  stood  firm, 
thrusting  his  tiny,  fierce  little  self  between  the  inert  figure 
and  the  crowd. 

Suddenly  the  man  opened  his  eyes.  One  glance  at  the 
mob,  the  dog,  and  the  flying  stones  and  banana  skins 
cleared  his  brain.  With  a  snarl  of  rage  he  caught  the 
quivering  little  dog  in  his  arms  and  staggered  to  his  feet. 
There  was  a  cry  of  "The  cop's  comin' !" — and  the  man 
found  himself  all  at  once  alone  with  the  dog,  while  up  the 
path  came  a  blue-coated,  hurrying  figure.  Clasping  the 
dog  yet  more  firmly  in  his  arms,  the  man  turned  and 
walked  rapidly  in  the  opposite  direction. 

"Come,  come,  what's  the  meaning  of  all  this?"  called  the 
policeman,  between  short,  panting  breaths,  as  he  reached 
the  shabby  man's  side. 

"Nothing,"  returned  the  man,  laconically. 

"But  the  crowd — what  were  they  doing?" 

"Stoning  the  dog — and  me." 

"Stoning  you!     Been  drinkin'?" 

"Do  I  act  drunk?"  retorted  the  man,  sharply. 

The  policeman  gave  him  a  long,  shrewd  glance. 

"Mighty  near  it,"  he  growled.     Then  he  tried  a  new  tack. 

"Whose  dog  is  it?"  he  demanded. 

"Mine."  There  was  a  ring  of  defiance  in  the  man's 
voice. 

"Where's  its  collar?  Got  a  license?"  probed  the  police- 
man. 

"It  will  have  by  this  time  tomorrow." 

"Looks  to  me  mighty  like  the  little  devil  of  a  beast  I've 
been  chasin'  in  these  'ere  parts  fur  the  last  month.  I've 
had  more'n  a  dozen  complaints  of  a  stray  dog;  but  I 
couldn't  catch  the  little  varmint." 

"You'll  not  have  any  complaints  of  this  dog,"  said  the 
man,  quietly,  as  he  turned  off  at  one  of  the  side  paths. 

It  was  then  that  existence  for  Cinders  changed  yet  again. 
It  became  now  a  thing  of  kind  words,  scanty  but  gladly 
given  food,  and  a  bed  in  one  corner  of  a  sparsely  furnished 
room  up  many  flights  of  stairs.  There  were  the  same 
walks  in  the  park,  only  now  he  both  went  and  came  with 
the  man.  There  was  the  same  bottle,  and  there  was  the 
same  cautious  tipping  of  it  to  the  man's  lips — but  perhaps 
less  frequently  now.  At  all  events,  there  never  again  came 
a  time  when  the  man  was  not  fairly  erect  and  in  his  right 
mind  as  he  sat  on  the  bench. 

As  the  summer  passed  the  man's  clothes  became  more 
shabby,  and  his  cheeks  more  hollow.  At  first  he  had  gone 
away  from  the"  room  each  morning  and  returned  at  night 
clinking  a  few  loose  coins  in  his  pockets;  but  now  days 
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and  days  passed  when  he  did  not  leave  the  room  until  night, 
apparently  preferring  to  lie  for  hours  on  the  bed  in  the 
corner  with  his  face  to  the  wall. 

"Where's  the  use?"  he  would  say  more  and  more  fre- 
quently, as  Cinders  would  leap  upon  the  bed  and  coax  him, 
dog  fashion,  to  go  out  for  a  walk.  "Where's  the  use, 
Weary  Willie?  If  there  was  some  one  to  care,  I'd  quit  it," 
he  went  on  one  day.  "Perhaps  I'd  never  even  have  be- 
gun. She  cared  once,  Weary  Willie;  she  said  she  did;  but 
it  didn't  last — it  didn't  last.  She  got  tired  and  skipped — 
skipped."  There  was  a  long  pause,  then  the  voice  began 
again.  ""You  don't  blame  her,  do  you,  Weary  Willie? 
Maybe  you'll  skip  some  day — eh?  She  said  'twas  incom- 
patibility, old  fellow;  in-com-pati-bility.  Long  one,  isn't  it? 
But  not  half  so  long  as  the  misery  it  holds.  S'pose  it  will 
be  that  way  with  us,  old  boy — incompatibility?" 

The  dog  whined  and  leaped  to  the  floor. 

"Ha !"  cried  the  man,  whimsically.  "So  you  do  want  to 
leave  me,  sir?  By  Jove,  old  fellow,  I  should  think  you 
would,"  he  added,  suddenly,  getting  to  his  feet.  "Come, 
let's  go  for  a  walk !" 

Days  passed.  Both  man  and  dog  grew  thinner,  and  the 
nights  when  the  man  came  home  clinking  coins  in  his 
pocket  grew  fewer  and  fewer.  Even  the  walks  at  twilight  ■ 
were  not  taken  so  frequently  now,  and  the  man  had  fallen 
into  the  way  of  passing  long  silent  evenings,  gazing  blankly 
into  space.  Sometimes  there  was  in  his  hands  a  gleaming 
thing  of  polished  metal,  which  he  handled  lingeringly, 
almost  lovingly. 

"Come,  let's  chuck  it,  Weary  Willie,  you  and  I,"  he  would 
sajr.  And  when  the  dog  barked  and  whined,  he  would 
smile  and  lay  the  thing  aside  with  the  laughing  reproof: 
"Why,  old  fellow,  it  doesn't  hurt !  It's  all  over  before  you 
even  know  it's  begun !" 

There  came  a  day  when  Cinders  had  no  breakfast,  no 
dinner,  no  supper.  All  day  long  the  man  had  been  tramp- 
ing the  room  like  some  wild  thing.  He,  too,  had  not  eaten, 
but  he  had  twice  picked  up  the  gleaming  thing  of  polished 
steel,  only  to  lay  it  down  again. 

At  dusk  his  jaws  set  in  sudden  stern  lines.  With  one 
stride  he  reached  the  table,  clutched  the  revolver,  and 
raised  it  to  his  head.  Almost  instantly  there  came  a  frantic 
bark  and  a  sharp  report.  The  woman  coming  up  the  stairs 
thought  the  two  had  occurred  at  the  same  instant;  but  the 
man  in  the  bare  room  on  the  top  floor  knew  that  the  bark 
had  come  just  in  time  to  startle  him  so  that  the  ball  had 
found  a  harmless  resting  place  in  the  wall  across  the  room. 

"Good  God!  can't  you  let  a  fellow  be!"  he  stormed  at 
the  dog,  as  the  revolver  fell  from  his  relaxed  hands.  The 
next  instant  he  strode  to  the  door  in  answer  to  a  frightened 
knock. 

"Oh-h !"  breathed  the  woman  outside  in  glad  relief,  as 
she  saw  that  the  man  was  at  least  alive.  "Tom!  how 
could  you?  Are  you  hurt?"  she  cried,  stepping  swiftly 
inside,  and  closing  the  door. 

The  man  fell  back  in  amazement. 

"Sally! — you?" 

"Yes,  dear,  yes.  I've  come  back,  Tom.  I've  been  mis- 
erable, wretched  without  you.  'Twas  my  fault,  dear — the 
whole  of  it.    I've  come  back.     Won't  you — take  me?" 

A  shamed  red  came  into  the  man's  face. 

"But,  Sally,  I "  his  eyes  swept  the  bare  room,  and  a 

despairing  gesture  told  how  little  he  had  to  offer. 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know,"  murmured  the  woman,  coming  close 
to  his  side.  "You  got  discouraged,  and  things  went  wrong. 
But  we'll  change  all  that  now.  We'll  begin  again.  Why, 
Tom,  I'm  here.  Don't  you  see?  We'll  start  together. 
Tom,  don't  you — want  me  ?" 

"Want  you ! — Sally !"  And  his  hungry  arms  closed  about 
her. 

******** 

Long  minutes  afterwards  the  man,  the  woman,  and  the 
dog  sat  down  together. 

"After  all,  Weary  Willie,"  said  the  man,  softly,  as  he 
patted  the  dog's  head.  "I  reckon  it's  just  as  well  you  did 
bark  when  you  did,  a  little  bit  ago.  There's  some  one  now 
to — care."  Eleanor  H.  Porter. 

San  Francisco,  July,  1907. 


It  was  discovered  some  years  ago  that  a  part  of  the 
business  district  of  Minneapolis  was  built  over  a  great 
subterranean  cavern,  whose  rocky  roof  lay  some  sixty  or 
more  feet  below  the  surface,  but  the  fact  has  been  kept 
quiet  until  now,  when  the  roof  of  the  cave  has  been  put 
upon  the  support  of  great  concrete  pillars.  The  cave  had 
been  caused  by  a  subterranean  waterflow,  which  has  been 
diverted.  When  accidentally  discovered  the  cavern  con- 
tained a  lake  of  fine  ice-cold  water,  ten  feet  deep,  and 
large  enough  to  have  supplied  the  city. 


Wages  in  Great  Britain  average  much  higher  than  on 
the  Continent,  and  in  France  and  Germany  wages  are 
higher  than  in  Italy,  Spain,  or  Austria.  The  district  court 
at  Carlsbad,  Austria,  recently  fixed  the  daily  wages  of 
laborers  of  both  sexes  for  the  years  1907,  1908,  and  1909, 
as  follows:  Males,  foremen,  60  cents  per  day,  others,  40 
cents,  and  apprentices  and  boys,  20  cents.  Females, 
women,  28  cents,  and  juveniles,  18  cents.  Servants  of 
the  state,  48  cents,  except  servants  of  the  post  and  tele- 
graph, who  receive  44  cents. 


New  York  has  twenty-two  journals  printed  in  foreign 
tongues,  including  Chinese,  Japanese,  Croatian,  Finnish, 
Slovak,  Lithuanian,  and  Welsh.  Chicago  comes  second 
with  fourteen,  Boston  publishes  five  newspapers  in 
Armenian;  while  New  Bedford,  a  Massachusetts  seaport 
with  a  population  not  far  exceeding  60,000  has  a  constitu- 
ency for  as  many  as  three  journals  in  Portuguese. 

Giraffes  and  elephants  are  said  to  play  havoc  with  tele- 
phone lines  in  Africa. 
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THE  MYSTERY  OF  HYSTERIA. 


Dr.  Janet  Deals  with  a  Still  Unsolved  Problem  of  the 
Human  Mind. 


The  greatly  daring  novelist  who  should  appeal  to  medical 
science  for  his  facts,  rather  than  to  his  own  imagination, 
would  be  inevitably  flagellated  for  extravagance  and  im- 
probability. This  fate  befell  Margaret  L.  Woods  when  she 
wrote  "The  Invader."  She  described  how  her  heroine  was 
afflicted  with  two  distinct  personalities  which  warred 
against  each  other,  and  some  of  her  critics  airily  pooh- 
poohed  the  idea  as  involving  a  strain  even  upon  the  license 
accorded  to  the  story-teller.  But  Mrs.  Woods  might  have 
gone  even  further  than  she  did,  and  with  no  less  an 
authority  than  Dr.  Janet  to  support  her.  Perhaps  she 
knew  that  the  truth  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  handle,  a 
thing  resented  by  the  public,  and  not  to  be  used  without  an 
effective  disguise. 

Dr.  Pierre  Janet  of  the  Paris  Salpetriere  has  delivered  a 
course  of  fifteen  lectures  to  the  medical  college  of  Harvard 
University.  These  lectures  have  now  been  published,  and 
while  their  subject — "The  Major  Symptoms  of  Hysteria" — 
is  not  one  attractive  to  the  average  layman,  the  lecturer's 
style  is  so  convincing  and  his  illustrations  so  startling,  that 
the  book  is  likely  to  be  welcomed  outside  the  ranks  of  the 
profession  and  to  add  to  popular  knowledge  of  mental  dis- 
eases. Perhaps  this  is  desirable  at  a  time  wFhen  medical 
charlatans  with  diplomas  may  masquerade  in  our  law  courts 
as  "experts"  and  pretend  to  exact  and  final  knowledge  upon 
mental  diseases  of  which  they  are  nearly  as  ignorant  as  the 
policeman  at  the  door. 

Dr.  Janet  has  plenty  of  illustrations  of  the  dual  per- 
sonality. Here  is  one  which  more  than  justifies  Mrs. 
Woods : 

A  well-informed,  well-bred  young  lady  of  a  good  con- 
stitution was  suddenly  seized,  without  previous  warning, 
with  a  profound  sleep,  which  lasted  several  hours  longer 
than  usual.  On  awakening,  she  had  forgotten  all  she 
knew;  her  memory  was  like  a  tabula  rasa,  and  had  pre- 
served no  notion  either  of  words  or  of  things;  it  was 
necessary  to  teach  her  everything  anew.  Thus  she  was 
obliged  to  learn  again  reading,  writing,  ciphering.  Little 
by  little  she  became  familiarized  with  the  persons  and 
things  surrounding  her,  which  were  for  her  as  if  she  saw 
them  for  the  first  time.  Her  progress  was  rapid.  After  a 
rather  long  time  she  was,  without  any  known  cause,  seized 
with  a  sleep  similar  to  that  which  had  preceded  her  new 
life.  On  awakening,  she  found  herself  exactly  in  the 
same  state  in  which  she  was  before  her  first  sleep.  But 
she  had  no  remembrance  of  anything  that  had  passed 
during  the  interval.  In  a  word,  in  the  old  state  she  was 
ignorant  of  the  new  state.  It  was  thus  that  she  called  her 
two  lives,  which  were  continued  separately  and  alternately 
through  remembrance.  During  more  than  four  years  this 
3'oung  lady  presented  these  phenomena  almost  periodically. 
In  one  state  or  the  other  she  did  not  remember  her  double 
character,  any  more  than  two  distinct  persons  remember 
their  respective  natures;  for  instance,  in  the  periods  of  her 
old  state,  she  possessed  all  the  knowledge  she  acquired  in 
her  childhood  and  youth ;  in  her  new  state,  she  knew  only 
what  she  had  learned  during  her  first  sleep.  If  a  person 
was  presented  to  her  in  one  of  these  states,  she  did  not 
know  this  person  in  the  other  state,  but  was  obliged  to 
study  and  know  him  in  both  states  to  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  him.  And  it  was  the  same  with  even* thing. 
In  her  old  state  she  had  a  very  fine  handwriting,  the  one 
she  had  always  had,  while  in  her  new  state  her  hand- 
writing was  bad,  awkward,  as  it  were,  childish,  because 
she  had  neither  the  time  nor  the  means  to  perfect  it.  As 
has  been  said  above,  this  succession  of  phenomena  lasted 
four  years,  and  Mrs.  X.  was  accustomed  to  it,  and  had 
succeeded  easily  in  maintaining  an  intercourse  with  her 
family. 

There  is  another  instance  of  a  boy  who  had  no  less  than 
six  of  these  existences,  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
these  illustrations  are  not  taken  from  Sunday  supplements, 
but  from  the  authentic  and  scientific  records  of  the  eminent 
physicians  of  the  Salpetriere: 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  published  in  France 
is  that  of  Louis  Vivet,  studied  from  1882  to  1S89  by  many 
authors,  by  Legrand  du  Saulle,  Voisin,  Mabille  and  Ra- 
madier,  Bourru  and  Burot.  This  boy  has  six  different 
existences.  Each  of  them  is  characterized,  first,  by  modi- 
fications of  the  memory  affecting  now  one  period,  now 
another ;  secondly,  by  modifications  of  character ;  in  one 
state  he  is  gentle  and  industrious,  in  another  he  is  lazy 
and  irascible;  thirdly,  by  modification  of  sensibility  and  of 
motion ;  in  one  state  he  is  insensible,  and  paralyzed  in  his 
left  side;  in  another,  he  is  paralyzed  in  his  right  side;  in  a 
third,  he  is  paraplegic,  etc.  The  most  curious  fact  of  this 
state  is  that  one  can,  by  acting  on  this  third  character,  bring 
about  the  corresponding  modifications  of  the  other  two. 
If  one  cures  the  paralysis  of  his  two  legs,  one  causes  him 
to  enter  into  the  state  in  which  he  has  all  his  sensations 
and  movements,  and  then  one  sees  the  character  and  state 
of  memory  corresponding  to  this  period  reappear.  But 
these  facts  are  especially  interesting  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  artificial  reproduction  of  somnambulisms  and  even 
of  second  existences.     We  need  not  dwell  on  them  today. 

Who  does  not  remember  Kipling's  story  of  the  English- 
man in  India  who  insulted  a  native  idol,  and  who  in  re- 
venge was  obsessed  by  the  spirit  of  a  wolf?  It  is  a  weird 
and  horrible  picture  of  the  gradual  submersion  of  human 
characteristics  under  a  filthy  flood  of  wolfish  instincts.  A 
mere  dramatic  superstition,  we  say,  and  try  as  best  we  may 
to  throw  off  the  disgusting  fascination  of  the  story.  But 
Dr.  Janet  can  nearly  cap  it,  and  in  collaboration  with  a 
The'Siflg  he  might  do  much  more.     He  says: 

rwrn.  ;ous   cage   j    have   lately   observed   is   that   of   He.. 

lisnmg  v^ve  related  with  more  particulars  in  another  of 

This  is  a  v%  That  woman,  a   hysteriac,  35  years  old,   was 

a  dreary  impresjk    in    the    zoological    garden,    when    she    was 

haps    it    is    inten  a   b'oness   that,   as   it   was   reported,   seemed 
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ready  to  rush  upon  her.  When  she  came  back  to  the 
hospital  she  had  a  fit  of  delirium  that  lasted  eight  days. 
After  some  interruption,  she  again  had  fits  of  the  same 
odd  delirium.  In  these  crises  she  runs  on  all  fours, 
roars,  rushes  on  people,  trying  to  bite  them ;  and  although 
she  was  anorexic  before  her  attack  and  could  eat  very 
little,  now  she  pounces  on  all  sorts  of  food,  picks  it  up 
with  her  teeth,  and  devours  bits  of  paper  and  small  objects 
she  finds  on  the  floor.  In  a  word,  she  acts  a  comedy 
wherein  she  believes  herself  to  be  a  lioness.  I  say  that 
she  acts  a  comedy,  for  it  becomes  certain  that  she  studies 
her  part  and  that  she  often  replaces  real  actors  by  meta- 
phors. For  instance,  she  looks  in  a  drawer  for  photo- 
graphs, generally  children's  portraits,  and  tries  to  eat  them 
up.  Without  any  doubt,  as  she  is  unable  to  devour  real 
persons,  she  devours  them  in  effigy. 

Animal  impersonations,  it  seems,  are  not*  uncommon  in 
hysteria,  and  have  been  known  in  all  ages.  Cotton  Mather 
would  have  ascribed  these  to  demoniac  possession,  and  we 
now  see  clearly  enough  that  his  wretched  victims  were 
hysteriacs : 

One  degree  further:  you  have  hysterical  laughter,  those 
interminable  crises  of  "laughter  which  develop  for  hours 
together  like  real  fits  of  hysterics.  You  know  the  psycho- 
logical problem  of  laughter,  and  are  aware  that  this  phe- 
nomenon, apparently  so  amusing,  is  a  torturing  problem 
for  the  unfortunate  scientists.  You  should  not  fancy  that 
laughter  is  always  the  expression  of  joy.  Certain  hysterical 
laughters  are  of  this  kind.  Thus  a  girl  had  undergone  a 
little  surgical  operation  for  which  she  had  been  half 
chloroformed,  but  during  this  trifling  operation,  young 
students  of  the  hospital,  who  surrounded  her,  had  kept 
joking  her  and  making  her  laugh.  Probably  under  the 
influence  of  the  chloroform,  this  laughter  was  transformed 
into  an  independent  automatic  phenomenon,  and  persisted 
as  a  tic.  But,  in  other  cases,  laughter  accompanies  pain; 
it  accompanies  nervous  exhaustion,  and  is  to  be  observed 
in  great  delirious  attacks.  It  is  probably  a  phenomenon  of 
derivation  of  the  nervous  strength  very  difficult  to  account 
for. 

One  degree  further,  and  the  expiration,  more  violent  and 
accompanied  with  spasms  of  glottis,  will  bring  about  the 
most  varied  cries,  the  famous  hysterical  barks.  You  know 
that  they  occurred  epidemically  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
that,  in  the  convents,  nuns  began  by  hundreds  to  howl, 
bark,  and  mew.  It  was  necessary  to  threaten  them  with 
a  hot  iron  to  silence  them.  It  is  by  far  less  widespread 
nowadays  and  is  not  so  epidemic,  but  nevertheless  it  exists 
very  often  under  varied  forms.  In  many  cases  this  tic  is 
mixed  with  some  phenomena  of  disturbances  of  speech,  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken.  Little  by  little,  the  bark 
becomes  a  particular  word,  the  name  of  a  person,  etc. 

Another  extraordinary  form  of  hysteria  suggests  the  idea 
of  some  mental  malady  that  must  find  external  expression 
of  some  kind,  and  that,  if  chased  from  some  particular 
form,  will  inevitably  assume  some  other  apparently  un- 
related : 

A  girl  of  twelve  presented  incoercible  vomitings,  which 
had  brought  her  to  a  very  serious  state  of  inanition. 
Thanks  to  certain  excitations  of  the  sensibility  during  a 
somnambulistic  state,  I  succeeded  in  making  her  eat  with 
more  sensibility,  in  regulating  her  deglutitions,  and  she  no 
longer  vomits.  This  seems  all  right,  but  from  that  mo- 
ment this  girl,  till  then  perfectly  intelligent,  enters  into  a 
state  of  mental  confusion  and  delirium,  and  it  becomes 
impossible  to  stop  this  delirium  without  the  vomitings 
beginning  again.  Let  us  remark,  by  the  way,  that  this 
singular  alternation  between  disturbances  of  the  stomach 
and  delirium  is  one  of  those  that  are  oftenest  observed.  I 
have  noted  down  five  fine  examples  of  them. 

But  other  identical  facts  are  to  be  observed.  One  patient 
has  contractures  in  her  limbs,  and,  when  the  contractures 
disappear,  mental  disturbances;  another  has  hysterical 
coughing,  and,  alternating  with  it,  crises  of  sleep.  A  man 
had  a  foot  contractured  in  the  position  called  varus.  He 
was  cured  through  somewhat  mysterious  processes  which 
frightened  him.  He  could  now  walk  freely,  but  he  lost  his 
voice  for  three  months.  When  his  voice  returned  he  had 
gastric  accidents  and  abdominal  contractures.  In  another 
case,  the  contractures  of  the  trunk  were  healed  and  re- 
placed by  phenomena  of  amaurosis.  And  so  on  indefinitely. 
The  accidents  seem  to  be  equivalent  and  to  have  the  prop- 
erty of  bearing  on  one  side  or  the  other,  provided  they  exist 
somewhere.  You  would  think  that  the  subject  can  choose, 
but  can  not  do  without  a  disturbance  localized  in  some  place 
or  other. 

Hysterical  simulations  of  disease  form  the  subject  for  an 
extraordinarily  interesting  lecture.  They  seem,  moreover, 
to  be  so  utterly  bewildering  in  their  contradiction  of  what 
little  we  know  of  the  laws  of  matter  as  to  present  an  in- 
soluble problem.  It  seems  that  the  external  symptoms  of 
nearly  all  diseases  can  be  so  minutely  simulated  under 
hysteria  as  to  mislead  the  most  skillful  and  experienced. 
Dr.  Janet  is  severe  upon  those  practitioners  who  allow 
themselves  to  be  deceived  by  hysteria  and  to  be  misled  by 
even  the  most  pronounced  external  symptoms  which  are 
the  result  of  nothing  more  than  a  diseased  imagination. 
He  says : 

Contractures,  paralyses,  ansethesias,  various  pains, 
especially  when  they  are  seated  in  the  viscera,  may 
simulate  anything;  and  then  you  have  the  legion  of  false 
tuberculoses  of  the  lungs,  of  false  tumors  of  the  stomach, 
of  false  intestinal  obstructions,  and,  above  all,  of  false 
uterine  and  ovarian  tumors.  What  happens  as  to  the 
viscera  also  exists  as  to  the  limbs  and  the  organs  of  the 
senses.  Some  hysterical  disturbances  are  mistaken  for 
lesions  of  the  bones,  of  the  rachis,  for  muscular  or 
tendinous  lesions.  Then  the  physician  interposes,  frightens 
the  family,  agitates  the  patient  to  the  utmost,  and  pre- 
scribes extraordinary  diets,  perturbing  the  life  and  ex- 
hausting the  strength  of  the  sick  person.  Finally  the 
surgeon  is  called  in.  Do  not  try  to  count  the  number  of 
arms  cut  off,  of  muscles  of  the  neck  incised  for  crick,  of 
bones  broken  for  mere  cramps,  or  of  bellies  cut  open  for 
phantom  tumors.  Humanity  ought,  indeed,  to  do  homage 
to  Charcot  for  having  prevented  a  greater  depopulation. 
These  things,  no  doubt,  have  decreased,  but  they  still  are 
done  every  day.  Not  long  ago  I  saw  a  patient  who  had 
had   an    eye    excised   and    the    optic   nerve   cut    for    mere 
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neuropathic  pains.  If  I  could  only,  by  calling  your  atten- 
tion and  interest  to  the  knowledge  of  this  disease,  con- 
tribute to  diminish  the  number  of  these  medical  crimes. 
I  should  already  have  obtained  a  very  important  result. 

But  enough  has  been  quoted  to  afford  a  glimpse  into 
those  mysterious  mental  depths  which  are  terra  incognita  to 
the  physician  and  to  the  layman,  and  to  satisfy  that  we  are 
not  even  yet  upon  the  very  threshold  of  self-knowledge. 
Dr.  Janet,  being  a  real  scientist,  does  not  announce  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Sunday  supplements  that  he  has  "wrested  the 
last  of  her  secrets  from  reluctant  nature,"  or  that  he  has 
"discovered  the  final  mystery  of  life."  He  leaves  all  that 
to  the  charlatan,  who  must  be  talked  about  or  die.  He 
contents  himself  with  the  recital  of  facts,  and  so  far  as 
explanations  are*  concerned  he  prefers  to  say  that  he  does 
not  know. 

"The  Major  Symptoms  of  Hysteria."  by  Dr.  Pierre 
Janet.  Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  Xew  York ; 
$175.  __ 

Brother  Bartholomew. 

Brother    Bartholomew,    working-time, 

Would    fall    into    musing   and    drop    his    tools; 

Brother    Bartholomew    cared    for    rhyme 
More  than  for  theses  of  the  schools; 

For  gain  or  losing,    for  weal  or  woe, 

God   made   him   a    poet,    long   ago. 

At  matins  he  sat,   the  book  on  his  knees, 

And    his    thoughts    were    wandering    far,    I    wis; 

The    brotherhood    chanted    the    litanies. 
While  he  had  no  praying  to  do  but  this: 

Watching  through  arched  windows  high 

The    birds    that    sailed    o'er    the    morning    sky. 

At  complin  hour,   in  the  chapel  dim, 

He  went   to   his   stall   and  knelt  with    the   rest; 

And    oft,    on    the    wings    of    the    evening    hymn. 
Would  his  soul  float  out  to  the  night's  fair  breast, 

And  ever  to  him  the  starry   host 

Flamed  bright  as  the  tongues  at  Pentecost. 

"  A    foolish    rhymester    and    nothing    more; 

The  idlest  fellow  a  cell  could  hold;" 
So    judged    the    worthy    Isidor, 

Prior    of   ancient    Nithiswold; 
Yet  somehow,  with   dispraise  content. 
Signed    not    the    culprit's    banishment. 

Meanwhile    Bartholomew    went    his    way. 

And  patiently  wrote  in  his  sunny  cell; 
His  pen  fast  traveled  from  day  to  day; 

His  books  were  covered,   the  walls  as  well. 
"  He   were   better  a   pious   monk  instead 
Of  a   listless   dawdler,"    the    Prior   said. 

Bartholomew    died,    as    mortals    must; 

His  spirit  went  free  from  the  cowled  throng; 
And   after,    they    took    from    the    dark  and    dust 

Of  shelves  and  corners  many  a  song, 
That  cried  from  Britain  to  far  Cathay 
How  a  bard  had  risen — and  passed  away. 

Wonderful    verses !    fair    and    fine. 

Full    of    the   old    Greek   loveliness; 
The    seer-like    vision,    half-divine ; 

Pathos  and  merriment  in  excess; 
And    every    careful    stanza    told 
Of  love  and  of  labor  manifold. 

The   king    came    out    and   stood    beside 

Bartholomew's  taper-lighted  bier. 

And  turning  to  his  lords,  he  sighed: 

"  How  worn  and  wearied  doth  he  appear — 

Our   noble    poet — now    he    is    dead!" 

"O    tireless    worker!"    the   Prior   said. 

— Louise    Imogen    Guiney. 


An  appeal  is  being  made  in  England  for  funds  to  under- 
take the  great  task  of  excavating  the  ruins  of  Memphis, 
the  work  to  be  done  under  the  auspices  of  the  British 
School  of  Archaeology.  It  is  strange  that  the  exploration 
of  the  ancient  Egyptian  capital  has  been  deferred  so  long, 
and  it  is  expected  that  England  will  now  do  for  Memphis 
what  the  French  government  has  done  for  Delphi  and  the 
Germans  for  Olympia.  The  sites  of  the  four  great  tem- 
ples are  plainly  marked,  so  that  exploration  can  begin  at 
once.  This  mass  of  ruins  covers  100  acres,  as  much  as 
the  whole  of  the  site  at  Karnak,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
$15,000  will  be  needed  annually  for  fifteen  years  to  ac- 
complish the  work.  Important  material  is  believed  to  lie 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  surface,  so  that  results  should 
be  reached  promptly. 

■^•»- 

The  famous  yacht  Hildegarde,  built  for  King  Edward 
when  he  was  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1874,  has  been  broken 
up  and  consigned  to  the  junk  pile  in  Hackensack,  N,  J. 
The  yacht  originally  cost  $85,000,  but  recently  the  vessel 
was  sold  for  a  few  thousand  dollars  to  F.  R.  Long,  a 
bridge  builder  in  Hackensack,  who  decided  to  have  the 
vessel  broken  up.  The  prince's  stateroom  Mr.  Long  had 
cut  out  entire.  He  intends  to  install  that  in  his  residence 
as  a  "den."  Portions  of  the  timber  were  sold  for  a 
bridge  over  Cole's  Brook,  Hackensack,  while  the  deck, 
which  is  teak,  is  being  cut  up  for  souvenirs  in  the  way 
of  walking-sticks,  collar-boxes,  and  other  useful  articles 
One  of  these  is  to  be  sent  to  the  King  of  England  with  a 
story  of  the  final  disposition  of  his   former  yacht. 


The  electric  railway  had  many  "inventors" — persons 
who  by  various  improvements  brought  the  system  to  its 
present  usefulness.  Thomas  Davenport,  a  blacksmith,  of 
Brandon,  Vt.,  is  credited  with  having  first  suggested  the 
electric  railway,  although  an  Italian  priest.  Abbe  Salva- 
tore  Del  Negro,  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Padua,  is  reputed  to  have  designed  an  elec- 
tric toy  traction  machine  of  the  reciprocating  type  in  1830. 
Davenport  ran  a  toy  motor  mounted  on  wheels  on  a 
small  circular  railway  in  1834,  exhibiting  this  a  year  later 
at    Springfield   and    Boston,    Mass.     Aboul    half  ntury 

passed,    however,    before    the    electric    railway 
practical   for  present  uses. 
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THE  MAGAZINE  SERIAL. 


By  George  L.  Shoals. 


There  are  at  least  thirty  monthly  maga- 
zines with  a  national  circulation  published 
in  the  United  States.  That  useful  little 
periodical,  H  hat's  in  the  Magazines,  finds 
seventeen  of  such  general  interest  that  it 
catalogues  their  contents  regularly  for  easy 
reference.  Some  of  these  monthly  issues 
have  perhaps  20.000  readers,  some  have  a 
million  or  more.  The  one  in  the  list  that  is 
second  in  age  and  undoubtedly  first  in 
standing  and  literary  worth  has,  probably, 
the  smallest  sale.  At  the  head  of  the  line, 
reckoning  merely  by  circulation,  is  one  that 
is  notable  for  its  numerous  and  well- 
printed  illustrations  rather  than  the  literary 
quality   of  its    reading   matter. 

To  one  whose  acquaintance  with  periodi- 
cal literature  began  with  Godey's  Lady's 
Book  in  the  early  '50s  and  has  continued 
with  attentive  and  widening  experience  to 
the  present  time,  there  is  peculiar  and  sug- 
gestive interest  in  every  specimen  of  maga- 
zine production.  The  persistence  of  seem- 
ingly unattractive  features,  the  slow  yet 
easily  recognized  mutation  of  structure  in 
others,  the  inexplicable  failure  of  appar- 
ently valuable  and  entertaining  efforts  to 
win  the  esteem  of  readers,  are  recurring 
problems. 

Among  the  changes  and  improvements 
to  be  noted  by  the  casual  observer  is  the 
great  increase  in  number  and  remarkable 
advance  in  quality  of  the  illustrations. 
Photograph}'  and  the  invention  of  many 
processes  of  mechanical  engraving  have 
produced  this  effect,  and  even  if  the  inar- 
tistic and  worthless  pictures  outnumber  the 
well-chosen  and  worthily  executed  engrav- 
ings ten  to  one,  there  is  still  enough  of  en- 
during value  to  cheer  the  hopeful.  As  has 
been  said,  with  impressive  truth,  the  most 
insignificant  individual  of  the  present  dac- 
has the  reality  and  beauty  of  the  great 
artists'  work  made  familiaT  to  him.  In 
earlier  times  the  most  favored  could  not 
have  gained  such  knowledge  with  all  his 
wealth  and  leisure. 

Aside  from  illustrative  effects,  which  are 
not  utilized  by  all  publishers,  there  is 
another  change  of  notable  importance  in 
the  contents  of  the  magazines.  The  de- 
velopment of  art  in  the  short  story  is  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  movements  in  liter- 
ary life.  In  no  other  division  of  the  table 
of  magazine  contents  has  there  been  a  more 
complete  change  of  ideals  or  so  great  an 
advance  in  workmanship.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  show  how  the  genius  of  Poe  and 
De  Maupassant  has  quickened  and  colored 
the  miniature  literary  creations  of  the  age. 
Any  volume  of  the  magazines  of  sixty  years 
ago  will  show  the  mournful  examples  of 
brief  fiction  and  the  only  kind  that  was 
offered.  Xo  magazine  editor  of  the  pres- 
ent, however  hard  pressed  for  space-fillers, 
would  dare  to  exhume  from  that  treasure- 
house  of  the  past  the  best  production  of 
the  novelists  in  little  and  present  it  for  re- 
newed approval.  The  short  story  of  today 
was  unknown  when  gray-haired  readers  of 
the  magazines  of  1907  first  tasted  the  de- 
lights of  periodical  literature. 

The  serial  story  persists.  It  is  an 
anomaly  in  this  age  of  crowding  effort  and 
multiplicity  of  interests,  but  it  more  than 
holds  its  own  in  spite  of  the  impatience  it 
arouses,  the  denunciation  it  evokes,  among 
those  who  read  and  run.  Who  can  argue 
against  it  when  it  is  shown  that  the  cir- 
culation of  now  this  magazine  and  again 
some  other  has  been  increased  many  thou- 
sands by  a  novel  to  the  popular  taste  served 
in  deftly  divided  monthly  installments? 
From  the  days  of  Dickens's  earliest  stories 
the  public  has  taken,  assimilated,  and  clam- 
ored for  more  fiction  in  separated  links. 

Earliest  of  thoroughly  entrancing  maga- 
zine memories  are  the  pages  of  Harper's 
New  Monthly  Magazine  that  contained  the 
to-be-continued  chapters  of  a  Dickens 
story,  though  close  to  those  in  cherished 
remembrance  are  the  installments  of  Ab- 
bott's "Life  of  Xapoleon"  and  "The  Adven- 
tures of  Captain  John  Smith."  Before 
these,  in  time  if  not  in  esteem,  were  the 
"Katherine  Walton"  of  William  Gilmore 
Simms,  and  the  earliest  American  attempt 
to  convey  the  rhythm  and  explain  the  mys- 
tery and  charm  of  the  Xibelungen  Lied  in 
Godey's. 

The    greatest    force    in    stimulating    the 

Americar  appetite  for  serial  fiction  in  those 

days,    forty-five   years    agone.    was    Robert 

Bonner'?    New    York    Ledger,    a'   weekly 

■  ;.    it  for  twenty  years  gladdened  the 

*   a   multitude  of  readers.     In   its 

ns     ppeared  the  romances  and  novel- 

f  adventure  of  Sylvanus   Cobb.  Jr., 


Emerson  Bennett,  and  Mary  Kyle  Dallas, 
the  interminable  love  and  mystery  stories 
of  Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  X.  Southworth,  Anna 
Cora  Mowatt,  and  Mrs.  Harriet  Lewis.  At 
I  first  there  were  three  stories  running  con- 
|  currently,  with  skillfully  arranged  begin- 
]  nings  and  endings,  that  there  should  be  no 
j  lapse  of  interest.  The  reader's  attention 
gained  with  one  appeal  to  his  fancy,  before 
the  tale  that  had  won  him  was  completed, 
another  no  less  attractive  had  been  begun, 
and  sustained  interest  continued  from 
month  to  month  and  year  to  year.  In  time 
each  weekly  issue  contained  an  installment 
of  no  less  than  five  novels.  Seldom  of 
more  than  mediocre  craftmanship,  the 
stories  were  always  clean,  healthful  in  their 
appeal  to  the  simpler  emotions,  and  a  spur 
to  sluggish  imagination.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  Bonner  strove  to  secure  the 
best  productions  of  the  time  that  had  popu- 
lar qualities.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  wrote 
his  first  and  only  novel  for  the  Ledger, 
William  Cullen  Bryant  gave  it  one  of  the 
best  poems  of  his  mature  years.  James 
Parton  made  biography  alluring  in  weekly 
sketches  that  appeared  with  Fanny  Fern's 
domestic  life  essays  on  its  editorial  pages. 

For  years  the  Ledger  throve  upon  the 
leading  idea  of  its  founder — bright,  whole- 
some serial  fiction — and  without  revenue 
from  advertising,  for  money  could  not  buy 
a  line  in  its  columns,  it  made  a  great  for- 
tune for  him.  When  his  sons  took  charge 
of  the  property  they  remodeled  the  publi- 
cation, and  it  died  of  the  operation.  The 
Ledger  had  many  imitators,  but  only  two 
approached  its  popularity,  and  although 
those  still  survive  they  have  a  greatly 
diminished  circle  of  readers — in  fact  are 
seldom  seen  upon  the  newsdealers'  tables 
today. 

Failures  in  the  weekly  periodical  field. 
even  when  the  aid  of  serial  fiction  was  in- 
voked, have  been  numerous  and  often  inex- 
plicable. Judge  Albion  Tourgee  wrote  a 
popular  novel,  and  while  on  the  flood-tide 
of  success  in  authorship  brought  out  a  hand- 
some, well-edited  weekly,  Our  Continent, 
which  met  with  a  dismal  reception  and 
soon  perished.  Even  the  great  publishing 
house  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co..  in  the  front 
rank  for  two  generations  of  American  prog- 
ress, could  never  make  a  popular  success  of 
Appleton's  Journal,  a  weekly  of  the  '70s 
that  possessed  a  distinction  and  a  charm 
which  many  readers  are  still  able  to  recall. 
Scores,  perhaps  hundreds,  of  similar  well- 
equipped  enterprises  have  been  launched  on 
the  treacherous  current  of  public  favor, 
only  to  founder  in  the  silent  deeps  or  come 
to  wreck  suddenly  on  uncharted  reefs. 

In  the  monthly  magazine  publishing  field 
there  have  been  fewer  notable  failures, 
though  The  Galaxy,  under  Richard  Grant 
White's  direction,  dimmed  and  disappeared 
after  years  of  faithful,  inspiring  endeavor, 
Putnam's  sank  into  a  pulseless  slumber  for 
two  decades  and  has  only  recently  been 
awakened ;  Belford's,  even  under  the  keen 
vision  and  vigorous  pen  of  Don  Piatt,  never 
gained  a  compensating  audience.  Within 
the  year  a  new  aspirant  for  favor,  The 
Times  Magazine,  with  high  standards,  met 
disaster  where  others  found  smooth  waters 
and   fair  winds. 

It  is  probable  that  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland,  in 
the  early  '70s,  at  the  head  of  the  new 
lilac-covered  Scribner's  Monthly  that  after- 
ward became  The  Century  Magazine,  gave 
the  first  real  impulse  to  wide  public  favor 
for  monthly  magazines  in  America.  He 
won  success  as  quickly  and  as  easily  as 
the  most  daring  of  present-day  publishers, 
though  none  could  point  out  the  pre  - 
eminent  excellence  that  should  be  found  for 
honorable  mention.  The  serious,  unswerv- 
ingly chaste,  mildly  illuminative,  occasion- 
ally forceful,  and  always  reverenced 
Atlantic,  the  comprehensive,  sturdy,  and 
democratic  Harper's,  had  been  voyaging 
uneventfully  for  years  when  Scribner's 
with  a  more  modern  and  slightly  rakish 
build  swiftly  drew  alongside.  Perhaps  the 
"Arthur  Bonnicastle"  and  "Sevenoaks"  of 
Dr.  Holland,  and  "That  Lass  o'  Lowries," 
by  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  published  as 
serials  in  its  early  years,  had  much  to  do 
with  its  speedy  arrival  at  the  first  port  of 
success. 

Publishers  of  magazines  still  set  the 
mainsail  of  a  serial  for  the  breeze  of  favor, 
but  their  craft  carry  an  ever-increasing 
spread  of  canvas,  much  of  it  adapted  from 
the  rig  of  the  daily  newspapers.  For 
example,  in  Appleton's  for  August,  one  of" 
the  best  magazines  of  the  month,  there  are 
five  descriptive  articles  with  engravings 
from  photographs.  The  first  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  that  historical  and  romantic  region, 
the  shores  of  Chesapeake  Bay;  the  second 
tells  the  story  of  the  inception  and  success- 


ful management  of  the  small  school  pleas- 
ure parks  in  Chicago ;  another  gives  a 
sketch  of  the  far-reaching  and  valuable 
work  of  the  government  Bureau  of  Seed 
and  Plant  Introduction  and  Distribution; 
then  follows  an  expose  of  the  lawless  and 
brutal  methods  of  peonage  in  Southern 
lumber  camps;  and  the  last  is  a  chapter  on 
Dalmatia,  "the  half-forgotten  country." 
There  are  in  addition  some  notable  poems: 
one  of  length  is  an  epic  of  baseball,  by 
Edmund  Vance  Cooke,  and  it  is  a  distinctly 
worthy  effort  of  thai  industrious  and  ver- 
satile writer.  There  are  two  sketches  of 
unusual  tone,  one  of  them  purporting  to 
illuminate  the  reasoning  processes  of 
Turkish  women  of  the  harem.  But  the  real 
satisfactions  of  the  number  are  the  stories. 
Two  of  them  are,  as  might  be  expected, 
with  automobile  motives;  one  is  a  good 
sea  story,  and  the  gem  of  the  collection  is 
the  sympathetic  history  of  an  afternoon  in 
Taggs  Street,  London,  when  two  musical 
prodigies,  a  boy  and  a  girl  who  had  been 
taught  and  governed  and  exhibited  until 
they  revolted,  escape  their  parental  tor- 
mentors and  become  the  leading  figures  in 
revels  with  the  children  of  the  poor.  And 
the  serial  is  there — a  new  story'  by  Robert 
W.  Chambers,  who  easily  achieves  the 
ranks  of  those  who  furnish  the  "six  best 
sellers."  The  nineteen  pages  devoted  to 
this  feature  are  perhaps  the  sterling  sixth 
of  the  number. 

The  earliest  magazines  and  reviews  had 
records  of  travel,  critical  essays,  biogra- 
phy, and  poems  in  abundance,  but  it  was 
only  when  the  story-tellers  were  enlisted 
that  they  became  more  than  detached  liter- 
ary forces.  The  story'  has  made  the  maga- 
zines, and  while  the  short  story  has  a 
prominent  place,  and  writers  as  well  as 
readers  profit  by  its  vogue,  the  serial  is, 
after  all,  the  mainsail  of  the  craft. 


RECENT  VERSE. 


The  Company  of  the  Faithful. 

The  faithfulnesses  of  the  past. 
How   quiet  and   obscure  and  vast 
They    reach    behind   us,    making   sure 
The  things  that  rise  and  that  endure! 

All  things  of  glory  and  of  worth 
In    faithfulness  have  had  their  birth; 
Out  of  the  deep  of  sacrifice 
The  pillars  of  the  future  rise. 

The  faithfulnesses  of  today. 

Painful   and   hard  and   slow  are  they; 

Yet    inch    by   inch    from    them    must   grow    . 

The  nobler  days  that  earth  shall  know. 

— Priscilla   Leonard,    in   the   Outlook. 


Three  Ghosts. 


The  ghost  of  what  I  was  doth  stand 
Far  off,   in  a  forsaken  land; 
Wide  swing  the  doors  of  empty  halls 
Where  but  her  soundless   footstep   falls; 
Fair   ashen  wraiths  bloom  ever  there 
In  the  still  light  and  breathless  air; 
So  sad  her  smile,  so  cold  her  cheer, 
I   weep:     she  once  was  close  and  dear. 

The  ghost  of  what  I  thought  to  be 
Waits  for  me  in  the  wind  and  sea; 
Out  of  a   cloud    her  beauty   gleams. 
A    long- forgotten    face    of   dreams. 
She  waves  the  sacred  trysting  sign; 
She  sings — and  oh.  the  songs  were  mine' 
She  seems  to  wear  the  crown  I  wove 
In  youth — she  was  my  youth's  first  love. 

The  ghost  of  what   I   am,    more   strange 
And  sad.  abides   from   change  to  change; 
Unreal    as    these,    she   haunts   me    still 
Companion  of  my  fate,  not  will; 
With    brow-   defeated,    wan.    perplext. 
As  one  that  scans  a  baffling  text, 
When,   from  her  dim  and  awful  book. 
Toward  lightening  heaven  she  lifts  her  look— 
I    thrill — it  seems  a  sad  soul's  face. 
From  the  fire-prison,   prays  for  grace: 
And  close  by  that  same  flash,  I  see 
My  angel  of  the  life  to  be. 

— Carl  Spencer,   in  Springfield  Republican 


In  the  Loom. 


I  am  not  yet  what  Fate  intends;  for  Fate, 

Who   flung  me  singing  in  the  loom  of  chance. 
Still   dogs  my  course  with   ever-watchful  glance, 

And    where  the    rippling  shuttles  weave   the   state. 

Still  follows  up  my  wayward  thread;  how  great, 
How  small,  ray  share  in  this  the  shuttle's  dance 
I  know  not,  nor  may  know  what  power  implants 

The    trailing  woof,    unseen,    inviolate. 

The  warp  was  strung  when  this  our  world  uprose 
From  toiling  chaos  in  the  morn  of  life. 

And  in  the  final  night  when  doom  descends 
The  starry   fabric   shall  be  knotted  close; 

And  we  shall  know  what  pattern  Fate  intends 
When    all    the   weary   shuttles   cease    from    strife. 
— Thomas  Wood  Stevens, 

in    .Appleton's    Magasine. 


It  is  affirmed  of  the  Queen  of  Portugal 
that  she  took  up  the  study  of  therapeutics 
in  order  to  qualify  herself  as  the  king's 
physician.  King  Carlos  is  tall  and  burly, 
preeminent  among  the  royalties  of  Europe 
for  the  delight  he  finds  in  devouring  big 
dinners.  When  one  court  physician  ad- 
vised his  majesty  to  eat  less,  the  king  dis- 
missed   him. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  Empress  of  Russia  has  started  a 
school  for  the  encouragement  of  Russian 
folk-singing.  The  Czarina  visits  the  school 
three  times  a  week  and  criticizes  or  recom- 
mends the  pupils.  In  addition  to  singing 
the  Czarina's  pupils  learn  to  play  on  the 
"balalaika,"  a  national  instrument,  some- 
thing like  a  flute. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  of 
Columbia  University-,  has  been  presented  by 
Worcester  College,  Oxford,  England,  with 
an  illuminated  address  enclosed  in  a  hand- 
some silver  casket.  The  presentation  was 
commemorative  of  the  recent  visit  of  Eng- 
lish educators  to  America  and  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  assistance  rendered  by 
President  Butler. 

Abbe  Felix  Klein,  the  well-known  clerical 
author,  is  now  a  visitor  in  this  country- 
Abbe  Klein  will  remain  for  a  time  in  New 
York,  and  will  then  deliver  a  series  of  lec- 
tures before  the  University  of  Chicago  on 
French  church  and  social  conditions.  He 
also  has  been  invited  to  address  the  Chau- 
tauqua assembly  and  will  visit  a  number  of 
other  points.  He  will  return  to  France 
this  month. 

John  W.  Riddle  is  the  only  bachelor 
among  the  American  ambassadors.  He  is 
popular  at  the  Czar's  court  and  speaks  Rus- 
sian fluently,  being  one  of  the  few  in  the 
diplomatic  service  who  have  mastered  the 
language.  The  Turkish  language  he  easily 
learned  when  he  was  secretary  of  the  lega- 
tion at  Constantinople.  He  knows  the  lan- 
guage of  nearly  all  the  European  and 
Oriental  countries. 

Clarence  S.  Darrow,  leading  attorney  for 
the  defense  in  the  Moyer-Haywood  cases,  is 
described  as  a  picturesque  personality : 
"Over  six  feet  tall ;  shoulders  of  phe- 
nomenal breadth ;  a  smooth  face  deeply  fur- 
rowed with  lines  that  he  will  never  permit 
a  photographer  to  eradicate  because  'it  cost 
too  much  to  get  them  there';  long,  dark 
hair  with  an  unruly  lock  that  drops  effec- 
tively over  his  right  eye;  somewhat  after 
the  Webster,  Clay,  or  John  Brown  mold." 

Captain  Richard  P.  Hobson,  now  Con- 
gressman-elect, has  come  to  notice  again 
through  a  plan  of  his  which  has  won  suc- 
cess. It  is  called  Hobson's  touring  school. 
Experts  from  the  bureaus  of  plant  industry, 
forestry,  and  soil  survey  were  assigned  to 
go  down  to  Alabama  and  give  lectures  to 
the  farmers  on  the  science  of  farming. 
During  the  first  week  of  the  tour  they  cov- 
ered the  four  northern  counties,  and  all 
the  meetings  were  well  attended.  From 
every  Southern  State  they  are  deluging  the 
Agricultural  Department  with  requests  for 
experts. 

The  Prince  of  Wales's  pet  diversions, 
next  to  shooting,  are  smoking  and  stamp 
collecting.  Another  queer  hobby  is  collect- 
ing babies'  photographs.  The  more  comical 
the  face  of  the  baby  the  better  its  portrait 
pleases  his  royal  highness.  He  even  col- 
lects pictures  of  babies  published  as  adver- 
tisements by  proprietors  of  infants'  foods. 
His  collection  of  postage  stamps  is  worth 
at  least  £20,000.  So  keen  a  philatelist  is 
he  that  on  several  occasions  collectors  have 
had  to  thank  him  for  throwing  light  on 
uncertain  scientific  points  concerning  the 
study  of  stamps. 

John  M.  Glenn  is  the  executive  officer 
and  sole  director  of  the  largest  gift  ever 
given  by  any  one  person  for  the  betterment 
of  social  and  living  conditions — the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  Fund  of  $10,000,000,  the 
income  of  which  is  $410,000  per  year. 
The  foundation  is  the  recent  gift  of  Mrs. 
Russell  Sage.  When  in  full  running  it  is 
the  object  of  the  fund  to  investigate  the 
reasons  for  social  inequalities  in  the  widest 
sense,  bringing  up  such  subjects  as  vices, 
gambling,  and  the  drink  question.  Indi- 
vidual gifts  are  not  within  the  scope  of  the 
fund,  its  object  being  solely  to  relieve  the 
conditions  rather  thaa.the  cases. 

While  Secretary  Garfield  is  away  on  his 
vacation  George  W.  Woodruff,  the  famous 
football  coach,  has  been  appointed  his  sub- 
stitute as  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Mr. 
Woodruff,  whose  regular  position  is  that 
of  assistant  to  the  attorney-general,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  when  he  was  still 
coaching  the  Pennsylvania  eleven.  His 
work  in  the  forest  service  as  law  ofP  .'-• 
commended  itself  to  the  President  aport 
found  that  he  was  much  the  same-onst'tu" 
man  as  himself.  During  his  st-e- 
forest  bureau  he  made  a  spec* 
the  land  laws  and  is  an  e*oc  witn  teIe~ 
subject. 
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BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


The  Boston  Herald,  commenting  on  the 
remunerations  of  the  literary  life,  says  "a 
twentieth  century  John  Milton  would  hardly 
be  contented  with  fifty  dollars  for  another 
Paradise  Lost." 

This,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  common- 
places by  which  we  delight  to  accentuate 
our  imaginary*  superiority  over  a  crude  and 
undiscriminating  past.  If  the  Boston 
Herald  imagines  that  a  reincarnated  John 
Milton  could  today  get  fifty  dollars,  or 
fifty  cents  for  that  matter,  for  another 
"Paradise  Lost,"  it  is  fully  entitled  to  its 
opinion,  but  it  is  not  the  opinion  of  those 
most  familiar  with  the  book  world.  John 
Milton  today  could  find  neither  a  publisher 
nor  an  audience,  except  at  his  own  cost  and 
among  his  own  personal  and  courteous 
friends. 

Some  few  years  ago  a  London  experi- 
menter copied  out  the  whole  of  Milton's 
"Sampson  Agonistes."  He  called  it  "Like  a 
Giant  Refreshed,"  putting  his  own  name  to 
it  as  author.  He  sent  it  on  a  round  of  the 
great  publishing  houses,  and  not  only  was  it 
declined  by  all  of  them,  but  not  one  among 
them  even  detected  its  source.  Their  letters 
of  excuse  in  some  cases  were  delicious.  One 
of  them  complimented  the  supposed  author 
upon  his  first  attempt  and  encouraged  him 
to  persevere,  while  another  complained  that 
there  was  "already  too  much  of  this  sort 
of  verse  on  the  market." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  "Paradise  Lost"  is 
not  read  today  and  it  is  no  longer  a  part  of 
a  liberal  literary"  education.  A  great  many 
people  will  be  ashamed  to  admit  that  they 
have  not  read  "Paradise  Lost,"  but  candor 
compels.  Of  those  few  who  have  read 
"Paradise  Lost,"  not  one  per  cent  have  read 
"Paradise  Regained."  Milton's  "Areopag- 
itica"  is  read  as  a  literary  model  and  tint 
is  about  all  of  Milton  that  belongs  in  any 
way  to  the  present  age. 


Sister  Carrie,  by  Theodore  Dreiser.  Pub- 
lished by  B.  W.  Dodge  &  Co.,  Xew 
York. 

This  is  a  book  that  will  trouble  the  con- 
sciences of  those  who  have  not  drawn  for 
themselves  a  clear  and  intelligent  line  be- 
tween the  moral  and  the  immoral  in  litera- 
ture. Carrie  Meeber's  surrender  in  her 
distress  and  despair  to  the  temptations 
offered  by  the  pleasure-loving  and  pros- 
perous Charles  Drouet,  will  be  instantly 
condemned  by  those  who  carry  a  stock  of 
adhesive  labels  ready  for  instant  applica- 
tion to  the  conduct  of  others.  When  she 
eventually  leaves  Drouet  and  allows  her- 
self not  quite  unwillingly  to  be  abducted 
by  his  rival,  Hurstwood,  a  special  scarlet 
label  will  describe  the  book  as  an  immoral 
one,  quite  unsuited  to  the  perusal  of  the 
young  person  and  the  boarding-school  miss. 
But  these  critics  will  have  little  to  say 
in  condemnation  of  the  immorality  of  a 
commercial  system  which  offers  to  young 
girls  a  wage  of  three  or  four  dollars  a  week 
in  payment  for  labor  as  destructive  to  the 
mind  as  to  the  body. 

The  modern  writer  is  under  no  compul- 
sion to  write  with  an  undivided  eye  to  the 
young  person,  nor  is  he  blameworthy  if  he 
write  what  it  would  be  better  for  her  not 
to  read.  We  have  a  right  to  ask  him  not 
to  write  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  vice 
seem  attractive  or  to  promise  that  happi- 
ness can  come  out  of  misconduct.  The 
book  that  does  this  is  immoral  and  is  to 
be  condemned.  But  it  is  not  immoral  to  de- 
scribe the  allurements  that  await  the  young 
girl  in  our  overcrowded  cities,  so  long  us 
it  shows  that  no  breach  of  the  moral  law 
ever   did  or  ever  can   result  in  happiness. 

Therefore  Sister  Carrie  is  not  an  im- 
moral story,  because  it  shows  bitterness 
and  disillusion  at  the  end  of  the  path.  With 
Drouet  discarded  and  harstwood  a  worth- 
less wreck,  Carrie  Meeber  discovers  her 
dramatic  ability  and  becomes  a  star  and  the 
very  child  of  fortune.  But  there  is  no  hap- 
piness for  her  in  any  of  the  things  for 
which  she  pined,  and  in  her  splendid  lux- 
ur  he  almost  regrets  the  work-bench  in 
the  Chicago  factory.  "In  your  rocking 
your  window  dreaming,  shall  you 
alone.  In  your  rocking  chair,  by  your 
ill  you  dream  such  happiness 
-    may  never  feel." 


The   Shame   of   the   Colleges,   by    Wallace 
Irwin.     Published  by  the  Outing  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  New  York;  $1.25. 
This  is  a  very  funny  book  but  it  leaves 
a  dreary  impression  upon  the  mind  and  per- 
haps   it    is    intended    to    do    so.       It    tends 


rather  to  confirm  Carlyle's  opinion  that 
young  men  when  they  reach  a  certain  age 
should  be  put  into  barrels  and  fed  through 
the  bunghole  until  they  reach  a  bearable 
age — such  of  them  as  ever  do.  Of  course 
Mr.  Irwin  exaggerates.  Even  the  average 
young  man  shows  a  glimmering  of  what 
by  the  grace  of  God  may  one  day  be  intelli- 
gence, and  we  should  not  like  to  think- 
that  any  of  our  universities  are  merely 
forcing  grounds  and  hot-houses  of  noisy 
inanity.  When  the  author  says  that  Har- 
vard represents  "the  crimes  of  the  amal- 
gamated gentlemen  trust,"  or  that  Prince- 
ton is  "frenzied  but  unashamed,"  or  that 
West  Point  is  "a  reign  of  drill-terriers," 
he  expresses  a  truth  and  leaves  us  to  our 
own  uncomfortable  estimate  of  its  extent. 
We  try-  to  believe  that  it  is  not  the  whole 
truth,  and  that  even  Ha  rvard  does  not 
smile  upon  the  young  "gent"  who  is 
ashamed  of  his  honest  father.  In  spite  of 
his  breezy  exaggerations,  Mr.  Irwin  has 
made  a  contribution  to  the  educational  dis- 
cussion which  will  presently  culminate  in  a 
demand  upon  our  teaching  systems  to  dis- 
play their  credentials  and  to  show  why  they 
should  not  be  so  changed,  modified,  and 
bettered  as  to  fill  a  more  useful  position 
than  they  do  today. 


The  Citizen's  Part  in  Government,  by  Elihu 
Root.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York;  $1. 
This  is  a  series  of  lectures  to  the  stu- 
dents of  Yale  University.  The  temptation 
to  indulge  in  platitudes  is  a  strong  one 
under  such  circumstances,  but  Mr.  Root 
resists  it.  He  steers  a  happy  course  be- 
tween pessimism  and  complacency,  recog- 
nizing, as  such  a  man  must  recognize,  that 
the  destiny  of  the  nation  depends  upon  a 
performance  of  civic  duty,  and  that  such 
performance  is  by  no  means  a  foregone 
conclusion.  Democracy  has  not  yet  been 
on  trial  long  enough  to  be  pronounced  a 
success.  New  and  untried  conditions  con- 
front us  and  there  are  dangers  ahead.  The 
basis  of  the  social  system  is  questioned. 
Socialists,  "in  no  negligible  numbers,"  de- 
mand great  changes,  while  there  is  that 
other  clamor  that  "the  most  industrious, 
skilful,  and  ambitious  workmen  shall  be 
permitted  to  do  no  more  and  to  earn  no 
more  than  the  most  dull,  idle,  and  indiffer- 
ent workman."  For  many  centuries  we 
have  struggled  for  the  right  of  equality. 
Mr.  Root  thinks  that  we  may  now  have  to 
struggle  for  the  right  of  inequality,  but 
there  can  be  no  happy  issue  from  any  of 
these  problems  unless  the  citizen's  part  in 
government  shall  become  something  more 
real  and  practical  and  conscientious  than 
it  is  today. 

The  Artistic  Temperament,  bv  Jane  Wardle. 

Published  by  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co., 

Xew  York;  $1.50. 
This  is  a  book  that  grows  in  strength 
toward  the  end  as  though  the  author  had 
been  a  little  slow  in  appreciating  the  pos- 
sibilities of  her  own  characters.  Cartmel  is 
the  owner  of  the  "artistic  temperament," 
and  it  impels  him  to  make  violent  love  to 
Blaicklock's  wife,  whose  portrait  he  is 
painting,  in  spite  of  his  own  betrothal  to 
Claire  Stanmore.  The  faulty  couple  even- 
tually elope  but  are  brought  back  by  the 
wronged  husband  who  in  his  splendid  mag- 
nanimity shows  that  he  has  a  heart  of  pure 
gold.  Cartmel,  although  by  ,110  means  a 
scoundrel  in  spite  of  his  artistic  tempera- 
ment, gets  off  too  easily  and  we  may  almost 
doubt  if  even  the  forgiveness  and  influence 
of  Claire  Stanmore  could  have  turned  him 
into  the  model  citizen,  husband,  and  father 
who  is'  finally  presented  to  us.  Blaicklock's 
pretty  wife  was  no  more  to  blame  than 
Cartmel  but  she  gets  most  of  the  punish- 
ment. That,  however,  is  the  way  of  the 
world. 


The    Collected    Works    of    Henrik    Ibsen, 
translated  by  Edmund  Gosse  and  Wil- 
liam   Archer.        Published    by    Charles 
Scribner's    Sons,    New    York;    $1    per 
volume. 
This  issue  will  be  complete  in  eleven  vol- 
umes,  and   in   this,    the    tenth   volume,   we 
have    "Hedda    Gablcr"    and    "The    Master 
Builder." 


Sterrett's  Homer.      Iliad,   first   three   books 
and  selections,  edited  by  J.  R.  S.  Ster- 
rett.       Published    by    American    Book 
Company,    Xew    York,    Cincinnati    and 
Chicago. 
This   edition   is  complete   in   itself.      The 
notes  are  exhaustive  and  the  map  and  illus- 
trations are  admirable. 


Roast  Meats 

Hot  or  cold,  are  given  just  that  "finishing 
touch"  which  makes  so  many  different  dishes 
a  delight  when  flavored  with 

Lea  &  Perrins' 
Sauce 

THE    ORIGINAL    WORCESTERSHIRE 

Soups,  Fish,  Chops,  Stews,  Game,  Gravies, 
Salads,  Cheese  and  nearly  all  the  courses  in 
a  dinner  are  very  greatly  improved  by  its 
proper  use.  It  is  a  good  digestive.  Leading 
chefs  declare  that  Lea  &  Perrins'  Sauce  is 
the  Secret  of  Their  Success  as  famous  cooks. 

See  that  Lea  &  Perrins'  signature  is  on  wrapper  and  label. 

John  Duncan's  Sens,  Agents,  New  Yorl- 


Security 
Savings    gank 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Authorized  Capital,  51,000,000.00 

Paid-up  Capital,  500,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits       305,000.00 


0/   Interest 
/O   Per  Annum 


Interest  at  the  Rate  of  4  Per  Cent  Per  Annum 

Was  Paid  on  Deposits  for  Six  Months,  Ending 

June  29,  1907. 

DIRECTORS 

Wm.  Babcock.  S.  L.  Abbot,  O.  D.  Baldwin, 
Joseph  D.  Grant.  E.  J.  McCutchen,  L.  F.  Mont- 
eagle,  R.  H.  Pease.  Warren  D.  Clark.  Jas.  L. 
Flood,  J.  A.  Donohoe,  John  Parrott.  Jacob  Stern. 


Hotel  del  Coronado 


Most    Delightful    Climate    on    Earth. 
Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 

American  Plan,  Summer  Rates  $3.50  per  day. 
"Good    Music"  and  "Fine    Automobile  Road, 
Los  Angeles-Riverside  to  Coronado." 

Golf,    Tennis.    Polo    and    other    outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
Fishing,    Boating,    and    Bathing    are    the    very 

best.      Send  for  Booklet  to 

MORGAN      ROSS.       Manager, 
Coronado   Beach,   Cal. 

Or  see   H.    F.    NORCROSS.   Agent, 

334    So.    Spring  St.,    Los  Angeles. 
Tel.  A  6789.     Main  39'7- 
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MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


Jobbers  and  Manufacturers 


Dry  Goods 


White  Goods 


Furnishing  Goods       Notions,  etc. 
Temporarily  located  Corner  Market  and  Sutter  Streets, 

San  Francisco,  pending  completion  of  our  permanent  building  now  in 
course  of  construction,  Bush  and  Sansome  Streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

We  sell  to  Storekeepers  only.        Ask  your  dealer  for  our  Goods. 


Overalls 

Jumpers 

Blouses 

Engineers'  Coats 

Kahki  Coats  and  Pants 

Work  Shirts 

Negligee  Shirts 

Gotf  Shirts 

Collars 

Cuffs 

Blanket  Lined  Clothing 

Waterproof 
Sweaters 

Sweater  Coats 
Cardigan  Jackets 
Blankets 


Silkolines 

Quilts 

Comforters 

Lace  Curtains 

Prints 

Percales 

Apron  Ginghams 

Fancy  Ginghams 

Flannellettes 

Broad  Cloths 

Table  Cloths 

Napkins 

Table  Damask 

Crash 

Face  Cloths 

Towels 


Turkish  Towels 

Linens 

Persian  Lawns 

Organdies 

Men's  Handkerchiefs 

Women's  Handkerchiefs 
Piques 

Men's  Hosiery 

Men's  Underwear 

Women's  Hosiery- 
Women's  Underwear 
Brown  Shirtings 
Bleached  Shirtings 
Wide  Bleached  Sheetings 
Wide  Brown  Sheetings 


Ducks 

House  Linings 

Colored  Denims 

Laces 

Embroideries 

Silk  Cloves 

Colored  Burlap 

Men's  Gloves 

Tickings 

Sheets 

Pillow  Cases 

Sateens 

Notions 

Ribbons 

Kid  Cloves 


^ 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 


The  Sportsman's  Primer,  by  Norman  H. 
Crowell.  Published  by  the  Outing  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  New  York;  $1.25. 
The  author  says  that  he  has  spent  over 
a  hundred  years  in  gathering  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  this  book  and  that  he  has 
laid  down  his  life  several  times  in  the  effort 
to  make  it  reliable.  Of  so  self-sacrificing 
a  veteran  it  can  only  be  said  that  he  has 
not  lived  in  vain  and  that  in  his  declining 
years  there  will  be  many  to  rise  up  and 
"call  him  blessed.  He  has  dealt  with  every 
branch  of  sport  from  frog-catching  down  lo 
golf,  and  although  the  hippopotamus  and 
the  elephant  are  rarely  to  be  found  in 
America,  it  is  always  well  to  know  how 
even  the  most  unexpected  events  should  be 
met,  for  these  are,  after  all,  the  things  that 
happen. 

The  Flying  Cloud,  by  Morley  Roberts.  Pub- 
.  lished   by   L.    C.    Page    and    Company, 

Boston;  $1.50. 
No  one  can  tell  a  sea-story  better  than 
Mr.  Roberts.  The  Flying  Cloud  is  an  emi- 
grant sailing  ship  of  the  old  type,  and  the 
adventures  that  befell  her,  while  stirring 
enough,  are  not  out  of  the  ordinary  in  the 
days  when  such  a  voyage  meant  a  large 
slice  out  of  the  year.  The  main  interest  of 
the  story  is  the  mysterious  malady  of  the 
captain,  which  turns  a  daring  and  able  sea- 
man into  a  weak  and  irresolute  automaton, 
and  which  nearly  causes  the  loss  of  the  ship. 


Social  and  Religious  Ideals,  by  Artemas 
Jean  Haynes,  M.  A.  Published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York ;  $1. 
There  is  always  room  for  any  sincere 
exposition  of  religious  faith  which  is  brave 
enough  to  look  open-eyed  at  the  proved 
facts  of  science  and  of  criticism.  Every- 
thing else  is  futile  and  even  ridiculous. 
Dr.  Haynes's  little  book  is  valuable,  first, 
because  he  is  a  Christian  and  a  scholar,  and, 
secondly,  because  he  frankly  recognizes  that 
there  can  be  no  civil  war  in  the  domain  of 
truth.  His  object  is  to  take  stock  of  re- 
ligious truth  and  to  help  those  who  are 
perplexed  by  the  disappearance  of  old  land- 
marks. He  has  done  his  work  very  well, 
with  moderation  and  with  charity. 


The  Young  in  Heart,  by  Arthur  Stanwood 
Pier.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  Boston;  $1.25. 
The  author  has  made  a  great  discovery 
of  one  of  those  things  that  are  so  ex- 
quisitely simple  and  evident  as  really  to  be 
recognized  or  realized.  He  finds  that  the 
elixir  of  life  and  the  philosopher's  stone 
are  not  products  of  the  studio  but  of  the 
mind,  and  that  old  age  can  come  to  no  one 
who  keeps  alive  his  youthful  ideals  and  en- 
thusiasms and  bids  defiance  to  distrust  and 
cynicism  and  discouragement.  Of  course 
the  idea  is  not  a  new  one  but  it  is  delightful 
to  find  it  expressed  in  so  whole-hearted  a 
way  and  reduced  to  the  proportions  of 
practical  daily  life.  To  read  Mr.  Pier's 
book  and  to  follow  its  advice  is  to  take  a 
new  lease  of  life  and  to  fill  our  days  with 
color  instead  of  shadows. 


New  Publications. 

"Half  Hours  with  Mammals,"  by 
Charles  Frederick  Holder.  Published  by 
the  American  Book  Company,  New  York, 
Cincinnati  and  Chicago ;  60  cents. 

"The  Year  of  Grace,"  a  collection  of  ser- 
mons by  George  Hodges,  Dean  of  the  Epis- 
copal Theological  College,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Published  by  Thomas  Whittaker, 
New  York;  $1. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

Lady  Randolph  Churchill,  or,  as  she  now 
prefers  to  be  called,  Mrs.  George  Corn- 
wallis  West,  is  engaged  in  writing  her 
memoirs,  and  they  will  be  published  simul- 
taneously in  England  and  America  in  the 
course  of  the  next  year.  Since  the  memor- 
able April  day  in  1874,  when  the  marriage 
of  Jennie  Jerome  and  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  took  place  in  the  British  Embassy 
at  Paris,  Lady  Randolph  has  been  in  close 
touch  with  all  of  the  most  interesting 
people  of  her  adopted  country.  To  take 
only  three  figures  which  belong  to  this 
history,  there  is  Queen  Victoria,  Disraeli, 
and  C.  S.  Parnell.  On  each  of  these  she 
will  be  able  to  throw  new  light.  It  was 
:n  or  n  secret  .that  Lady  Randolph  proved 
rr,nst  admirable  assistance  to  her  son 
le  was  compiling  his  father's  life. 
.   is  a  voluminous,  brilliant  letter  writer, 
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and  a  series  of  vivid  letters  written  by  her 
in  the  winter  of  1899-1900,  when  accom- 
panying the  hospital  ship  Maine  to  South 
Africa,  were  published  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Review,  which,  founded  and  edited  by  her- 
self, contained  many  articles  which  few 
other  editors  could  have  procured. 

The  anniversary  of  American  Independ- 
ence was  celebrated  in  Luzerne,  Switzer- 
land, this  year  by  a  large  party  of  Ameri- 
cans, not  less  than  two  hundred  in  num- 
ber. At  the  banquet  in  the  restaurant  of 
the  Hotel  National  the  American  consul, 
Mr.  R.  E.  Mansfield,  presided,  and  among 
those  who  responded  to  patriotic  toasts 
was  Judge  W.  N.  Morrow  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  prime 
minister  of  England,  insists  that  his  cam- 
paign against  the  House  of  Lords  is  a  sin- 
cere one  and  not,  as  some  allege,  a  sham. 


Foyer  and  Box-Office  Chat. 

"The  Prince  Chap,"  a  delightful  romantic 
play,  by  Edward  Peple,  will  be  seen  at  the 
Van  Xess  Theatre  next  week,  with  Cyril 
Scott  in  the  title-role,  supported  by  the 
original  New  York  Company.  Both  star 
and  play  have  received  extended  praise 
from  the  Eastern  critics,  and  the  tour  of 
the  company  has  proved  that  its  claims 
were  genuine,  as  it  has  met  with  success 
in  every  city  where  it  has  appeared.  The 
story  of  the  drama  is  attractive  in  itself, 
and  the  situations  and  action  are  skilfully 
developed.  One  of  the  features  of  the  piece 
is  the  representation  of  the  heroine  at  three 
periods,  from  childhood  to  woman's  estate, 
and  two  clever  children,  Helen  and  Beryl 
Pullman,  appear  successively  in  the  role. 
The  company  throughout  is  not  only  well 
balanced,  but  thoroughly  identified  with  its 
work,  having  been  engaged  in  this  one  play 
for  hundreds  of  times.  There  will  be 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  matinees,  and  at 
the  Wednesday  matinee,  prices  for  seats 
will  range  from  50  cents  to  $1.50. 


William  Gillette's  version  of  "Sherlock 
Holmes"  will  be  the  bill  at  the  New  Alca- 
zar Theatre  for  the  coming  week,  and  in 
it  Herbert  Kelcey  and  Effie  Shannon  will 
have  congenial  parts.  Mr.  Kelcey  has  the 
title-role  and  Miss  Shannon  will  be  Miss 
Faulkner.  The  stock  company  is  well  cast 
in  the  play  and  the  management  give  assur- 
ances of  a  handsome  and  careful  produc- 
tion.   

At  the  Orpheum,  beginning  with  the  Sun- 
day matinee,  the  coming  week  will  be  not- 
able here  for  the  first  appearance  in  vaude- 
ville of  Grace  Van  Studdiford,  the  comic 
opera  star,  whose  gifts  and  personality  were 
recognized  as  attractive  on  her  first  visit  to 
the  city,  and  later,  when  she  came  at  the 
head  of  "The  Red  Feather"  company.  In 
addition  the  newcomers  include  James  Bar- 
rows and  John  Lancaster  with  a  support- 
ing company  in  a  dramatic  sketch;  the  Bes- 
sie Valdare  troupe  of  bicyclists;  Joe  and 
Sadie  Britton,  colored  comedians  and 
dancers.  It  will  be  the  last  week  of  Gas- 
ton and  Green,  World  and  Kingston,  the 
Five  Byrons,  and   Seymour  and  Hill. 


Ezra  Kendall  closes  his  engagement  at 
the  Van  Ness  Theatre  on  Saturday  eve- 
ning of  this  week  and  leaves  for  Los  An- 
geles on  Sunday. 


The  appearance  of  Maude  Adams  in 
"L'Aiglon"  at  the  Greek  Theatre  in  Berke- 
leir,  Saturday  evening,  July  27,  was  one  of 
the  notable  events  of  the  season.  It  was 
a  most  successful  production  in  every  way. 
Miss  Adams  was  never  more  impressive, 
her  support  shared  in  the  enthusiastic 
commendation  of  the  audience,  and  the 
theatre  itself  has  seldom  seen  so  large  and 
so   thoroughly   interested   an  assemblage. 


Arthur  Symons,  the  London  critic,  says : 
"We  have  not  in  our  whole  island  two 
actors  capable  of  giving  so  serious,  so  in- 
telligent, so  carefully  finished,  so  vital  an 
interpretation  of  Shakespeare,  or  indeed  of 
rendering  any  form  of  poetic  drama  on 
the  stage,  as  the  Englishman  and  English- 
woman who  have  come  to  us  from 
America,  in  the  guise  of  Americans :  Julia 
Marlowe  and  Edward  Sothern."  Although 
Julia  Marlowe  is  of  English  birth,  her 
training  as  well  as  that  of  her  fellow-star, 
has  been  American   from  the  beginning. 


Professor  Scharwenka  expresses  his 
doubt  in  Mme.  Nordica's  ability  to  create  an 
American  Bayreuth.  "The  idea,"  he  re- 
marked  to    a    reporter   of   the    New    York 


Times,  "is  admirable,  if  Madame  Nordica 
were  qualified  to  carry  it  out  on  a  scale 
of  sufficient  bigness.  Any  attempt  to  pro- 
duce a  second-rate  or  mediocre  imitation 
of  Germany's  historic  Bayreuth  would, 
however,  make  America  ludicrous.  It  is 
naturally  impossible  to  found  a  second 
Bayreuth  in  the  United  States,  unless  | 
America  can  simultaneously  produce  a 
second   Wagner." 


"The  Man  of  the  Hour"  will  follow  "The 
Prince  Chap"  at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre.  It 
is  said  to  be  the  play  of  the  day. 


J.  F.  Twist,  Dentist,  1476  Eddy  Street, 
near  Fillmore.     Phone  West  5304. 


Everything  that  an  optician 
can  do  to  correct  defective 
sight  is  done  by  us  —  and  is 
done  well. 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser 

1757  Fillmore  St.  Opticians. 


EDUCATIONAL 


San  Mateo  County 

ON  THE  NEW   AUTO  BOULEVARD 

LAWN   PLAN  PERPETUAL  CARE 


JUST  A  BOOK  STORE 

Robertson's 

1539  Van  Ness  Ave. 

Near  Pine 

"Ntxt  t*  iht  Whlu  Hiuit" 


mm 


LITHOGRAPH 


LABELS 


CARTONS 


CALIFORNIA   MADE 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


REBUILDING  AT  SECOND  AND  BRYANT  STS. 

SALES  OFFICE:  546  MARKET  ST. 

Phone,  TEMPORARY  2779 

OAKLAND  TEMPORARY  OFFICE  &  FACTORY 


FIFTH  AND  ADELINE  STS. 

LOS  ANGELES.  526  S.  MAIN  STREET 
PORTLAND,     -     MACLEAY  BUILDING 


Irving  Institute  and  California  Conser- 
vatory Of  MUSiC  2126  California  St.,  San  Francisco 
Boardine  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Music,  languages,  art, 
and  elocution.  Accredited  by  the  Universities.  New 
term  opens  Monday,  August  5. 

MISS  ELLA  M.  PINKHAM.  Principal. 


California  Conservatory  of  Music— Full  corps  of 

teachers  in  all  departments.     Send  for  catalogue. 

HERMAN  GENSS,  Director. 


Miss  Hamlin's 

Boarding  and   Day  School  for  Girls 

Formerly  at  1849  Jackson  St.,  is  now  at  2230  Pacific  Ave. 
near  Webster  St.  New  term  opens  August  12,  1907. 
Accredited. 

Address  Miss  S.  D.  Hamlin 

2230  Pacific  Avenue,  San  Francisco 


Miss  Harker's  School 

Palo  Alto,  Calif.  Home  and  Day  School.  Cer- 
tificate admits  to  college.  New  building,  steam- 
heated,  ready  for  Fall  term.  All  bed-rooms  on 
second    floor.      Opens    Aug.    19. 


A  Day  and  Boarding  School 
for  Boys 

RUGBY 


MILITARY    ACADEMY 


CAVALRY 

Opens  August  15,  1907 

Ward,  Ellswonh,  Derby  and  Fulton 

Streets 

BERKELEY,       -       -       -       -       CAL. 

For  full  information   and   catalogue,  address  the 

Commandant. 


Ogontz  School  for  Young  Ladies 

Twenty  minutes  from  Philadelphia,  two  hours 
from  New  York.  The  late  Mr.  Jay  Cooke's  fine 
property.  For  circulars,  address  Miss  Sylvia  J. 
Eastman,    Principal,    Ogontz    School    P.    O.,    Pa. 
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FURNITURE    CARPETS    ORIENTAL  RUGS     DRAPERIES 
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Our  Furniture 

Comprises  the  biggest  and  latest  as- 
sortment of  exclusive  and  medium 
priced  goods  in  San  Francisco. 

Our  Facilities 

For  display  are  the  best,  our  show 
rooms  being  the    finest    in    this  city. 

Our  Values 

We  are  wholesalers  as  well  as  re- 
tailers, and  therefore,  always  in  a 
position  to  offer  the  greatest  possible 
values. 

SINCE  1858 


[VAN   NESS  and  SACRAMENT' 


August  3,  1907. 


VAUDEVILLE  AND  SERIOUS 
COMEDY. 


By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Some — or,  perhaps,  I  should  more  truly 
say,  a-many — years  ago,  when  "The  En- 
sign," a  patriotism-inspiring  piece  of  the 
best  type  of  melodrama,  was  being  played 
at  the  California  Theatre,  one  of  the  dis- 
tinct attractions  of  a  most  attractive,  if  not 
strictly  high-art,  performance  was  the 
frank,  engaging  personality  of  the  good- 
looking  young  actor  who  played  the  part  of 
the  hero.  I  was  recalling  this  fact  upon 
a  certain  occasion  to  the  memory'  of  an  ex- 
fellow-enthusiast  during  one  of  the  more 
recent  Neill  San  Francisco  seasons,  when 
my  friend,  who  had  contracted  a  bad  case 
of  Neillphobia,  utterly  refused  to  admit 
that  Neill  was  the  same  man,  and  I  was 
only  able  to  convince  her  by  looking  up  the 
point  in  the  old  Argonaut  files. 

Xeill's  magnetism,  for  he  had  magnetism 
then,  has  certainly  lost  its  glow,  and  his 
lack  of  development  in  his  chosen  art  has 
caused  his  acting  pace  to  settle  into  a 
steady,  unromantic  jog-trot.  His  graceful 
partner,  who  is  able  to  canter  along  at  a 
much  more  rapid  rate  than  he,  has  been 
obliged  to  adjust  her  pace,  in  a  degree,  to 
his.  But  no  one  would  wish  to  see  the 
pair  dissolve  their  histrionic  partnership. 
They  have  always  adhered  consistently  to 
such  thoroughly  respectable  standards  that 
they  inspire  respect  and  liking  as  well.  The 
worst  piece  of  acting  that  Neill  was  ever 
guilty  of,  in  my  knowledge  of  him  at  least, 
was  as  the  hero  of  "The  Royal  Box."  But 
he  has  afforded  considerable  enjoyment  of 
a  mild  type  during  the  numerous  Neill 
seasons  on  the  coast,  by  putting  on  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  plays,  which  have  been 
played  in  tolerably  creditable  style. 

The  pair  have  reaped  a  harvest  of  good 
wishes  for  their  success  in  vaudeville,  in 
which,  as  ever,  they  maintain  a  praise- 
worthy standard  of  refinement.  Neither  of 
the  two  playlets  in  which  the  Neills  have 
appeared  is  of  marked  merit  or  possesses 
features  entitling  it  to  rank  above  the 
average  vaudeville  one-act  piece,  except  for 
the  kind  of  people  and  the  life  that  is  pic- 
tured. But  they  have  the  positive  merit  of 
being  the  very  opposite  of  what  Willard 
Simms  shows  us  in  "FHnder's  Furnished 
Flat,"  in  which,  if  I  remember  aright,  the 
first  spoken  remark  is  "Kick  him  in  de  slats." 
The  feminine  half  of  the  Simms  team  is  a 
fair  creature  with  a  figure,  a  head  of  hair, 
a  new  dress,  and  a  speaking  voice  like  a 
steam  siren — the  vaudeville  voice,  in  short. 
Willard  Simms's  voice  is  a  combination 
of  brass,  tin,  and  broken  glass.  He  uses 
his  large,  light  eyes  to  advantage  in  playing 
the  fool ;  he  is  an  excellent  tumbler,  he 
is  physically  tireless  in  producing  his  comic 
effects,  he  is  a  clown  of  parts.  In  a  word, 
he  is  a  hit.  His  success  in  vaudeville  is 
assured.  I  find  "Flinders  Furnished  Flat" 
thoroughly  antagonistic  to  my  tastes,  but 
Simms  does  his  knockabout  comedy  with 
such  thoroughness  that,  almost  against  my 
will,  I  was  surprised  into  several  half- 
reluctant,  disapproving  laughs.  Much  of 
his  humor  is  of  the  elemental  kind;  it 
thoroughly  suits  the  man  who  pulls  a  chair 
from  under  his  friend  and  guffaws  at  the 
ensuing  catastrophe.  But  he  has  other 
points  which  are  less  artless.  He  has  an 
eye  for  the  surface  foibles  of  cheap  people, 
and  can  throw  off  good  imitations.  One 
must  commend  them,  even  if  grudgingly. 
No  doubt  the  humor  of  "Flinder's  Fur-  1 
nished  Flat"  offers  refreshing  diversion  to  | 
the  tired  wage-earner  who  seeks  amuse- 
ment, but  I  almost  think  I  find  Mr.  Simms 
more  preferable  when  he  is  administering 
large  chunks  of  humor  at  the  end  of  a 
pile-driver  than  when  he  is  engaged  in  the 
cleverer  comedy  work  of  odiously  caricatur- 
ing the  most  odious  type  of  chorus  girls. 

All  these  things,  however,  are  as  grist  to 
the  mill  of  the  vaudevillian  appetite,  which 
asks  only  that  the  next  half  hour  be  passed 
in  hilarity,  with,  perhaps,  an  accompaniment 
of  noise,  color,  and  motion.  The  "Stunning 
Grenadiers"  furnish  three  of  these  sensa- 
tions, and  throw  in  the  additional  incentive 
of  feminine  shapeliness.  Their  act  is  like 
a  chorus  specialty  picked  out  from  some 
handsomely  produced  musical  comedy.  The 
girls  lack  facial  beauty,  but  are  prettily  cos- 
tumed, sing  acceptably,  and  march  and  drill 
well. 

After  the  banality  of  ordinary  vaudeville 
Mr.  Chapin's  Lincoln  play  came  as  a 
draught  of  clear  spring  water.  For  the 
time  we  have  been  washed  clean  of  our 
sins  against  taste  by  our  dip  into  the  waters 
o  .     Nevertheless,  it  was  curious  to 


THE    ARGONAUT. 


observe  the  zest  with  which  the  audience, 
although  refreshed  and  uplifted  by  the  brief 
revivification  of  its  finest  and  truest  ideals, 
turned  once  more  to  a  species  of  enter- 
tainment which  is  as  much  a  part  of  vaude- 
ville as  the  Orpheum  is  a  part  -of  down- 
town. This  was  Billy  Gaston  and  Ethel 
Green  in  song  and  dance  comedy.  Neither 
one  of  this  easy-going  pair  shows  either 
brilliancy  or  originality,  but  they  are 
natural.  They  do  not  seem  to  work  hard, 
but  make  their  effects,  and  both  know  how 
to  absorb  the  attention  of  their  audience. 
"Billy"  sings  "Lonesome  Town"  in  a  lone- 
some voice,  and  Ethel  is  thoroughly  lifelike 
in  exhibiting  the  method  by  which  a  south 
of  Market  belle  annexes  her  little  man,  the 
while  her  victim  mildly  tickles  the  risibles 
by  looking  by  turns  like  a  grieved  baby,  or 
mother's  boy  unjustly  accused  of  stealing 
sugar. 

These  are  mild  enjoyments,  but  the  other 
theatres  have  not  soared  to  great  heights. 
*  *  *  *  * 

Ezra  Kendall  is  still  funny,  but  '"Swell, 
Elegant  Jones"  is  a  very  poor  play,  con- 
taining many  of  the  familiar  features  of  his 
past  successes,  with  nothing  novel  to  atone 
for  the  refurbishing  of  old  goods.  "Swell, 
Elegant  Jones"  is  merely  a  stringing  to- 
gether of  rural  character  sketches,  funny 
stories,  and  jokes.  People  laugh  almost  ab- 
stractedly, before  the  point  of  the  joke  is 
reached.  They  know  it  is  coming  and  tune 
up  in  advance,  for  to  those  who  love  his 
J  kind  of  humor — and  they  are  many — Ken- 
[  dall  is  universally,  perpetually,  and  uproari- 
ously funny. 

****** 

He  who  loves  the  drama  proper  must  go 
to  the  Alcazar  these  times.  I  am  one  of 
that  class,  and  went  with  the  rest  to  see 
"A  Coat  of  Many  Colors,"  but  was  not  re- 
paid. I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Kelcey- Shannon  pair  would  do  better 
to  avoid  comedy.  They  know  not  the  first 
principles  of  it,  or,  rather,  have  it  not  in 
them  to  express  it.  Sentimental  melodrama 
is  their  specialty,  and  "A  Coat  of  Many 
Colors"  is  a  comedy. 

True,  it  is  pot-boiling  comedy,  and  not 
hand-made  at  that.  Madeline  Lucette  Ryley 
had  nothing  new  to  say  when  she  wrote  it, 
and  merely  ran  it  through  the  machine  of 
her  automatically  working,  play-writing 
consciousness.  The  result  is  a  society 
corned}',  with  many  well-known  situations. 
A  young  girl  wandering  by  mistake  into  the 
apartments  of  a  wealthy  eligible;  a  break- 
fast served  unexceptionably  with  the  accom- 
paniment of  flat  and  pointless  table  talk  by 
an  attentive  man-servant  (I  begin  to  think 
that  nowadays  the  correct  serving  of  stage 
meals  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  steps 
in  an  actor's  dramatic  education)  ;  an  act 
which  transpires  in  somebody's  country 
house,  in  order  to  seize  the  opportunity  for 
a  rural  setting.  Added  to  this,  many  elab- 
orately contrived  and  befogging  misunder- 
standings for  the  manifest  purpose  of 
piecing  out  a  very  thin  plot. 

The  play  more  than  skirts  the  edges  of 
dullness,  and  Mr.  Kelcey  and  Miss  Shannon 
get  clear  over.  Mr.  Kelcey  indicates 
humor  by  merely  varying  the  expression  of 
his  well-known  upward-sideward  darting 
glance,  and  raising  his  hands;  Miss  Shan- 
non, by  smiling  agreeably. 

Mr.  Kelcey,  by  the  way,  whose  great  act 
is  to  be  correct  and  very,  very  elegant,  says 
"Excuse  me."  Oh.  Mr.  Kelcey,  Mr.  Kelcey ! 
the  inflection  is  not  commc  il  fdut.  The 
elite,  those  who  have  savoir  faire,  never 
employ  it,  don't  you  know.  Please,  please 
eliminate  it  from  your  consciousness  for- 
evermore. 

There  was  just  one  characterization  in 
the  performance  which  had  some  bone  and 
sinew  in  it.  That  was  Maher's  Scotchman, 
which  was  well  acted  and  spoken  in  good, 
thick  Scotch.  Save  for  Miss  Belgarde,  who 
played  the  part  of  a  scheming  lady  with  a 
large-sized  blot  on  her  past,  the  rest  of  the 
company  had  no  opportunity  to  show  their 
mettle. 

I  fancy  that  the  regular  patrons,  during 
this  brief  reign  of  the  Eastern  stars,  have 
been  longing  for  their  favorites  in  the 
regular  stock  company.  For  my  part,  after 
having  seen  the  Kclceys  in  two  plays,  I  con- 
sider that  such  performances  as  "Mrs.  Lef- 
fingwell's  Boots,"  "The  Admirable  Crich- 
ton,"  "The  Undertow,"  "The  Love  Route," 
and  "The  Pit,"  starless  though  they  were, 
both  in  the  interest  of  the  plays  and  in  the 
acting  of  the  performers  were  easily 
superior  to  these  more  recent  offerings  in 
which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kelcey  are  starred ;  a 
conclusion  which  results  from  the  policy, 
now  several  years  old,  that  the  manage- 
ment inaugurated  with  the  coming  of  Adele 


Block,  James  Durkin,  Frances  Starr,  and 
John  JJaher,  of  engaging  a  higher  class  of 
talent  than  had  previously  been  secured. 
This  particular  group  came  out  in  "Lady 
Bountiful"  and  made  a  most  favorable  im- 
pression, and  from  that  time  the  Alcazar 
Theatre  has  had  a  long  series  of  successes, 
sometimes  rising  to  positive  brilliancy,  to 
its  credit. 


New  California  Conservatory  of  Music. 

A  new  conservatory  of  music  will  be 
opened  August  5  in  the  Irving  Institute 
Building,  2126  California  Street.  At  its 
head  are  such  well-known  musicians  as 
Herman  Genss,  who  is  the  organizer;  Dr. 
H.  J.  Stewart,  noted  composer,  organist 
and  expert  in  interpretation;  Giulio  Minetti, 
violinist,  orchestra  director,  and  artist,  be- 
sides other  well-known  musicians.  The 
talent  of  Mr.  Genss  is  acknowledged  in 
the  leading  music  centres  of  Europe.  He 
was  director  of  the  academic  music  school 
in  Lubeck,  director  of  the  Royal  Conserva- 
tory and  court  conductor  at  Sondershau- 
sc-n.  He  studied  under  the  great  Franz 
Liszt. 

The  courses  of  instruction  will  include 
elementary,  amateur  and  professional 
classes  in  all  the  instruments,  orchestral 
and  operatic  work.  The  faculty  includes 
the  following  instructors :  Herman  Genss, 
Dr.  H.  J.  Stewart,  Giulio  Minetti,  Samuel 
Adelstein,  Arthur  Weiss,  Harry  Samuels, 
L.  Newbauer,  Ad  Locher,  Charles  Dutton, 
Eugene  Blanchard,  Walter  H.  Colverd,  O. 
Schuchholz,  George  Huntington,  A.  Lom- 
bardi,  John  Valerga,  E.  Keller,  T.  E. 
Hudske,  Misses  Grace  Freeman,  Florence 
Guppy.  Elizabeth  Price,  Mary'  Short,  Mme. 
Virginia  Ferari,  and  Mrs.  Louise  Hum- 
phrey-Smith. 


Dr.  James  H.  Hyslop,  formerly  Professor 
of  Logic  and  Ethics  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, an  active  and  able  investigator  of 
psychic  phenomena,  will  lecture  at  the  State 
University  and  in  San  Francisco  on  the 
results  of  many  years  of  study  of  the  evi- 
dence for  a  future  life  that  appeals  to  men 
of  science.  As  Dr.  Hyslop,  through  his 
connection  with  the  American  Society  for 
Psychical  Research,  and  his  several  volumes 
on  questions  of  ethics,  problems  in  philoso- 
phy, and  subjects  under  examination  by 
the  society,  has  become  a  recognized  au- 
thority, his  coming  to  the  Coast  should 
awaken  a  very  general  interest.  The  lec- 
ture in  San  Francisco  will  be  under  the 
auspices  of  the  California  Club,  at  the  au- 
ditorium of  the  Bush  Street  Temple,  Bush 
Street,  near  Laguna,  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
August  4. 


The  London  Daily  Mail  tells  us  that, 
like  every  man  who  values  the  look  of  his 
clothes,  King  Edward  carries  very  little  in 
his  pockets  besides  a  handerkerchief.  In  his 
waistcoat  pocket  he  carries  a  gold  pencil 
case,  a  cigar  cutter,  a  little  pass-key,  a  gold 
watch,  carefully  regulated  by  Greenwich 
time,  and  half  a  dozen  sovereigns.  In  his 
coat  pocket  he  carries  a  tiny  note  book, 
and  in  the  winter  he  puts  his  gloves  in  the 
pocket  of  his  topcoat.  The  king  never 
carries  a  cigar  case,  except  a  gold  case 
which  holds  one  cigar,  but  he  almost 
always  has  a  small  box  of  lozenges.  Un- 
like his  nephew,  the  Kaiser,  he  never  carries 
a  fountain  pen   in  his  pocket. 


Ella — I  have  seen  twenty-two  summers. 
Stella — I  wish  I  were  as  near-sighted  as 
you  are. — Illustrated  Bits. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


Orpheum 

ELLIS    STREET,    NEAR    FILLMORE 

Absolutely  Class  A  Theatre   Building 

Week  beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon  Aug.  4 
Matinee  every  day 

A  Vaudeville  Revelation 

Grace  Van  Studdiford,  America's  Greatest  Comic 
Opera  Prima  Donna;  Barrows-Lancaster  Co., 
in  Edmund  Day's  Rural  Comedy.  "Thanksgiving 
Day;"  Bessie  Vatdare  Troupe  of  Cyclists;  The 
Brittnns;  World  and  Kincston:  Gaston  iV  Green; 
Five  Musical  Byrons;  The  N'cw  Orpheum  Motion 
Pictures  and  last  week  of  the  tremendous  sensa- 
tion the  marvelous  comedy  acrobats  Seymour  & 
Hill. 

PRICES— Evenings.  10c.  2*c.  50c  and  75c;  Box 
Seats  51-00.  Matinees  (Except  Sunday*  and  Holi- 
days) 10c.  25c  and  50c.         PHONE  WEST  6000. 


New  Alcazar  lt°^% 

Cor.  Sutter  &  Stelner  Su.  Abiolate  Clan  "A"  Balldlot 

BELASCO  &  MAYER,  Ownen  and  Manager! 

COMMENCING  MONDAY,  AUCUST  5th 

Twenty-first  week  of  the  New  Alcazar  Stock  Company 
in  William  Gilleu's  Orieinal  Version  of 

Sherlock  Holmes 


Prices — Evening,  ?5c  ">  St.  Matinees,  Saturday  and 

Sunday,  2$t  to  SOc 


Combe— DENIS   O'SULUVAN 


Van  Ness  Theatre  £?  g~  AS£S 

Phone  Market  500 

Beginning  Monday,  August  5 — Matinees  Wednesdays  and 

Saturdays— SPECIAL:  Wednesday  Matinee  at  50c  to  SI. 50 

Samuel  Claggett  presents 

Cyril  Scott 

in  the  London  and  New  York  snecess 

"The  Prince  Chap" 

By  Edward  Peple 

Seats  S2.00  to  SOc.         Watch  for"The  Man  of  the  Hoar.' 


An  exceptional  opportunity  is  pre- 
sented for  a  limited  number  of 
young  ladies  to  visit  Europe  to 
study  French  and  special  subjects 
under  the  best  of  Paris  mas- 
ters, while  enjoying  the  com- 
forts of  an  attractive  home, 
and  to  travel  on  the  Conti- 
nent   under    the     chaperonage    of 

MADAME    BOUGOUIN 

nee  Sandford 

who  is  eminently  well  qualified  to 
assume  these  responsibilities  by 
long  residence  abroad  and  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  French. 

As  time  for  making  arrange- 
ments is  limited,  those  interested 
are  invited  to  communicate  at 
once  with  Madame  Bougouin's 
Western  representative,  Mrs.  I. 
M.  C.  Smith,  432  N.  Fifth  St, 
San  Jose,  who  will  be  pleased  to 
give  full  particulars.  Highest 
references     given     and     required. 


TRicrcizco. 


SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 
180S  Market  St..  San  Francisco,  or  837  So. 
Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


The  society  man  is  descending  steadily 
into  that  lower  sphere  for  which  nature,  as 
found  in  America,  evidently  intended  him. 
1  here  is  no  longer  a  woman's  question  to 
which  the  so-called  lords  of  creation  some- 
times condescend  to  direct  their  mighty 
intellects.  It  is  man  himself  who  provides 
the  problem  for  feminine  solution,  as  wit- 
ness the  advertisement  that  has  now  ap- 
peared for  some  time  in  one  of  the  chief 
Washington  newspapers.  The  announce- 
ment reads :  "Ladies  leaving  city  can  find 
good  table  board  for  their  husbands  at 
1013  X  Street." 

So  the  husband,  as  an  object  of  feminine 
solicitude,  has  at  length  sunk  to  the  level 
of  the  parrot,  the  pussy  cat,  and  the  lap 
dog,  who  must  be  "provided  for"  when 
their  owners  are  out  of  town  and  do  not 
wish  to  be  embarrassed  with  unnecessary' 
encumbrances.  The  advertiser  does  not 
promise  any  supervision  of  the  husband's 
behavior.  Nothing  is  said  about  rules  or 
regulations,  and  there  is  no  hint  of  a  re- 
port on  the  wife's  return,  but  these  things 
may  well  be  left  to  the  imagination  and 
they  will  no  doubt  find  full  expression  when 
the  system  has  become  well  established. 

Of  course  it  is  not  at  all  desirable  that 
the  husband  should  be  left  to  his  own  re- 
sources upon  these  occasions  of  separation. 
That  is  what  he  himself  would  like  in  spite 
of  the  air  of  resignation  that  he  so  well 
knows  how  to  assume,  as  he  hypocritically 
assures  his  wife  that  he  will  "get  along 
somehow,"  and  that  she  is  "not  to  worry" 
about  him.  She  certainly  will  not  worry 
about  him  when  she  has  him  once  ensconced 
in  some  well-recommended  and  censored 
boarding-house  where  watchful  eyes  never 
close  and  where  a  ceaseless  vigilance  keeps 
the  temptations  of  "down  town"  at  arm's 
length.  Man's  need  of  protection  is  hence- 
forth to  be  recognized  in  Washington,  and 
feminine  freebooters  who  make  hay  while 
the  sun  shines  are  not  to  have  their  own 
way  quite  as  much  as  heretofore. 


THE    ARGONAUT. 


August  3,  1907. 


We  seem  to  be  in  danger  of  losing  the 
services  of  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  in  London. 
He  is  wearied  to  the  point  of  collapse,  not 
by  his  official  duties,  which  just  at  present 
are  unusually  light,  but  by  the  weight  that 
London  society  has  laid  upon  his  shoulders. 
To  a  certain  extent  this  is  his  own  fault, 
while  to  a  greater  extent  still  it  is  due  10 
the  gradual  evolution  of  the  American  Em- 
bassy and  its  progress  toward  the  social 
position  that  rightfully  belongs  to  it.  Mr. 
Reid  has  gone  with  the  stream  and  perhaps 
even  a  little  faster  than  the  stream,  and  he 
now  finds  that  society  is  a  hard  task-mis- 
tress ready  enough  to  take  all  that  a  man 
has  and  to  tax  his  endurance  to  the  break- 
ing point.  The  London  Daily  Express 
points  out  that  the  American  Embassy  has 
never  before  occupied  so  high  a  social  posi- 
tion as  it  does  today  and  that  "its  con- 
spicuous social  success  during  the  past  two 
seasons  is  a  personal  triumph"  for  Mr. 
Reid.  The  list  of  brilliant  entertainments 
given  at  Dorchester  House  since  Mr.  Reid's 
accession  is  unprecedented.  An  admirer 
said  of  him  recently  that  "he  has  the  run 
of  the  peerage"  and  in  spite  of  his  official 
duties  he  finds  time  to  entertain  practically 
all  the  smart  people  in  London,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  members  of  the  royal  family. 

The  American  Embassy  is  housed  in 
what  is  perhaps,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, the  most  magnificent  mansion  in 
London.  Americans  who  visited  Dorches- 
ter House  have  been  almost  awed  by  the 
palatial  splendor  of  the  establishment.  Mr. 
Reid  pays  $27,000  a  year  rent  for  Dorches- 
ter House,  and  this  must  be  the  merest 
trifle  compared  with  the  total  expenditure 
involved  in  the  ceaseless  round  of  hospi- 
tality to  which  he  has  devoted  himself. 
The  retinue  of  servants  at  Dorchester 
House  is — so  the  Express  tells  us — the  envy 
of  more  than  one  American  "multi"  who 
has  been  Mr.  Reid's  guest.  The  household 
itself  is  managed  on  almost  royal  lines, 
the  ambassador  having  created  the  novel 
post  of  comptroller  for  the  Hon.  William 
Walsh,  son  of  Lord  Ormathwaite.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  comptroller  to  look  after 
the  details  of  the  expenditures  just  as  the 
king's  comptroller  looks  after  the  house- 
hold expenditures  at  Buckingham  Palace. 
A  well-known  American  woman,  describing 
a  recerc  visit  to  Dorchester  House,  said 
that  the  splendor  and  formality  which 
market'  the  occasion  could  not  have  been 
more  pronounced  at  a  royal  dinner  party. 
lv  ad  Ition  to  Dorchester  House,  Mr.  Reid 
als^/  taken  Wrest  Park,  the  late  Lord 
per's  seat  in  Bedfordshire  and  his  week- 


end parties  include  the  foremost  people  fif 
Europe.  Small  wonder  that  he  should  feel 
himself  to  be  overworked  and  that  such  a 
constant  round  of  social  festivity  should 
bring  him  to  the  point  where  a  breakdown 
is  clearly  in  sight. 


Lord  Strathcona,  the  Canadian  High 
Commissioner  in  London,  is  an  advocate 
of  the  simple  life  and  he  finds  that  he  can 
dispose  of  his  millions  without  the  aid  of 
extravagances.  He  is  a  devoted  exponent 
of  the  two-meals-a-day  theory.  He  arrives 
at  his  office  at  9:30  in  the  morning,  after  a 
breakfast  of  porridge  and  milk,  toast  and 
marmalade  and  weak  tea.  Once  at  his  desk 
he  stays  there  until  seven  in  the  evening, 
when  he  goes  home  to  a  spartan  dinner,  of 
soup,  fish,  fowl,  and  table-water.  Lord 
Strathcona  is  now  in  his  eighty-seventh 
year  and  his  mind  and  body  are  as  active 
as  ever  they  were,  and  indeed  a  great  deal 
more  active  than  they  are  with  most  men 
of  only  half  his  age. 

London  society  is  once  more  asking  if 
it  should  smile  or  frown  upon  the  woman 
who  smokes.  It  may-  amuse  certain  highly 
placed  persons  to  assume  that  they  are 
arbiters  in  the  matter,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  woman  who  wishes  to  smoke  will 
assuredly  do  so.  There  is  no  law  higher 
than  a  woman's  wishes  and  it  is  hard  to 
understand  why  smoking  should  be  almost 
a  virtue  in  a  man  and  almost  a  vice  in  a 
woman.  It  is  said  that  smoking  has  become 
a  fixed  habit  with  a  great  many  English 
women  and  if  this  is  so  it  is  still  more 
difficult  to  see  why  any  one  should  waste 
his  time  in  quite  futile  prohibitions.  The 
cigarette  between  female  lips  is  now  a 
common  sight  in  restaurants  and  cafes  and 
to  say  that  this  is  any  reflection  upon  the 
character  of  the  woman  thus  indulging  is 
a  mere  causeless  impertinence.  The  cig- 
arette is  now  to  be  found  at  a  great  many 
private  dances,  ladies  have  their  avowed 
preferences  in  the  matter  of  brands  and 
mixtures,  and  tobacconists  openly  cater  10 
them.  The  cigarette  is  a  recognized  feature 
at  house  parties  and  in  the  women's  clubs, 
and  the  practice  seems,  in  fact,  to  have 
come  to  stay. 

Of  course  there  is  a  great  fuss  about  it, 
and  doctors  and  clergymen  are  to  the  front 
as  usual  wherever  there  is  a  chance  for  a 
little  self-advertisement.  But  no  one  yet 
has  advanced  any  really  solid  argument 
that  does  not  apply  as  much  to  men  as  to 
women,  while  many  very  good  reasons 
have  been  urged  for  an  equality  between 
the  sexes  in  the  worship  of  "my  lady  Nico- 
tine." One  ardent  champion  says  that  a 
little  tobacco  is  just  what  women  need  to 
give  them  that  fine  philosophy  which  ar- 
ranges the  events  of  life  in  the  perspective 
of  their  real  importance  and  that  smooths 
out  the  mental  wrinkles  that  mar  domestic 
harmony.  He  means  of  course  that  to- 
bacco is  good  for  the  temper. 


The  prominence  into  which  Ouida's  name 
has  just  been  brought,  reminds  a  cor- 
respondent of  one  of  the  great  novelist's 
preachments  which  made  quite  a  sensation 
when  it  was  delivered  many  years  ago. 
Ouida  said  that  to  eat  in  public,  to  eat 
anywhere  except  in  entire  domestic  privacy, 
was  an  indelicacy  and  that  in  the  coming 
golden  age  of  refinement  we  shall  no  more 
dream  of  indulging  such  personal  bodily 
needs  in  the  presence  of  others  than  we 
should  now  think  of  cleaning  our  teeth  or 
washing  our  hair  in  full  public  view.  Poor 
Ouida  of  late  years  and  under  the  pres- 
sure of  terrible  poverty'  seems  to  have  done 
very  little  eating  either  in  public  or  in 
private,  and  there  may  be  some  of  her  sex 
who  will  think  that  this  is  a  just  retribu- 
tion for  an  attack  on  the  sacred  altar  of 
hospitality'. 

Ouida  of  course  went  to  excess.  Genius 
always  does.  Not  only  the  public  dinner 
fell  under  her  lash,  but  even  the  eating  of 
candy  at  a  dinner  and  the  family  repast  m 
the  private  house.  She  seemed  to  think 
that  eating  and  drinking,  like  the  use  of  a 
pocket-handkerchief,  were  among  those  un- 
avoidable necessities  imposed  upon  us  by 
nature,  but  that  they  should  be  indulged 
furtively  and  even  secretly.  The  man  or 
woman  who  wants  to  eat  should  make  some 
conventional  excuse  and  creep  away  hur- 
riedly to  a  trough  in  a  dark  corner  of  an 
upper  room  and  there  satisfy  an  appetite 
that  is  recognized  by  ultra-refinement  to 
be  a  degradation.  Surely  we  are  still  a  long 
way  from  this. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  doubt  that 
women  have  turned  dining  into  an  exhi- 
bition.      As    a    contemporary    wisely    says, 


"She  asks  for  the  very  things  which  her 
great-grandmother  despised — for  specta- 
tors.'' She  carries  her  beauty,  her  jewels, 
and  her  gowns,  to  public  restaurants  and 
exhibits  them  "to  the  envy  and  amazement 
of  people  whom  she  would  never  think  of 
asking  to  her  house."  It  is  a  long  time 
since  Ouida  fulminated  against  the  dining 
habit,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  things  have 
gone  from  bad  to  worse  since  then.  But 
let  us  put  the  blame  upon  the  domestic  serv- 
ant whose  independent  vagaries  have 
simply  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  be  so 
domestically  reserved  as  we  should  like  to 
be. 


A  small  jeweled  whistle  has  now  become 
a  correct  part  of  a  lady's  attire.  It  is  in- 
dispensable for  calling  children,  cabs,  dogs, 
and  husbands.  In  fact,  its  uses  are  almost 
numberless.  Gun  metal,  silver,  and  gold 
are  the  materials  most  fashionable  for  the 
lady's  whistle,  which  can  be  marked  with 
the  initials  or  crest  of  the  wearer,  and 
attached  either  to  small  eyeglass  chains  or 
pinned  to  the  dress.  One  delightful  de- 
sign which  has  just  arrived  from  London 
has  an  embossed  spider  spread  over  the 
top  of  the  whistle,  which  has  for  its  body 
a  deeply  embedded  emerald.  Many  of 
them,  indeed,  are  decorated  with  such  semi- 
precious stones  as  topazes,  amethysts  and 
moonstones.  The  gun  metal  ones,  not  too 
sombre  in  tone  and  showing  large  topazes 
in  their  cylinder  parts,  are  quite  enchant- 
ing. 

Not  infrequently  they  are  seen  hanging 
with  bunches  of  charms  which  dangle  from 
women's  bracelets  or  are  suspended  from 
their  belts.  In  fact,  those  seeking  whistles 
for  either  personal  use  or  to  give  to  friends 
may    find    some    perplexity    in    making    a 


choice  among  the  many  unique  designs, 
which  have  been  originated  mostly  in  Eu- 
rope. There  is,  however,  considerable  dif- 
ference in  the  notes  given  forth  by  these 
whistles.  They  should,  therefore,  be  care- 
fully tested  before  buying.  The  tone  of 
one  may  be  unpleasantly  shrill  and  dis- 
cordant, while  that  of  another  is  prolonged 
and  sweet. 


With  a  feeling  of  chastened  grief  we 
learn  that  Mrs.  Bradley  Martin — the  great 
Mrs.  Bradley  Martin — prefers  England  to 
America.  She  hastens  to  assure  us  that 
she  is,  and  she  always  will  be,  an  Ameri- 
can. 

In  spite  of  all  temptations 
To  belong  to  other  nations, 
She  remains— American. 

But  she  prefers  to  live  in  England  and 
to  shed  her  aristocratic  effulgence  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  She  says  she 
is  "tremendously  fond  of  England  and  the 
English,"  and  she  feels  more  at  home  in 
London  than  in  New  York.  As  to  the 
American  women  who  have  married  and 
live  in  England,  Mrs.  Bradley  Martin  says 
that  in  most  instances  they  are  social  suc- 
cesses. 

"You  see,  a  well-bred  woman  with  money 
and  with  tact  (and  most  American  women 
have  that)  can  get  along  anywhere  and  in 
any  society.  Society  in  London  is  a  very 
simple  thing,  once  you're  in,  far  simpler 
than  in  New  York.  But  this  talk  about 
American  women  and  English  women  be- 
ing different  is  all  nonsense. 

"Women,  I  find,  are  pretty  much  the 
same  the  world  over.  And  when  people 
draw  these  fine  distinctions  between  Ameri- 
can and  English  women,  I  think  it  is  noth- 
ing but  sheer  nonsense." 


FURNITURE 

Our  Immense  Furniture  Display 
includes  many  exquisite  novel- 
ties not  shown  elsewhere  in 
San  Francisco.  Our  quality  is 
always  the  very  best  obtainable. 


PRICES  AS  LOW  AS  THE  LOWEST 
"SLOANE   QUALITY"   CONSIDERED 


VariNess &nd  Sutter; 


JOHN  F.  FORBES,  C.  A.  A. 
Certified   Accountant   and  Auditor 

601  KOHL  BLDG.    SAN  FRANCISCO 


Interests  of  nan-residents  in  enterprises  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  examined  and  reported  upon. 


AMES    HARRIS   NEVILLE  CO. 
607-609  Front  Street 


Sao  Francisco 


TENTS 


Gold  Medal  Camp  Furniture,  Awning: 
Hammocks,  Bags,  Twines  and  Canvas 


$30  to  Grand  Canyon  and  Return 

From  July  15th  to  August  31st  we  will  sell  a  special 
excursion  ticket,  San  Francisco  to  Grand  Canyon  and  back, 
for  $30.00.     Good  30    —-^3-—    davs-    Same  rate  from 

other  Santa  Fe  local  |^TBf^^  points  in  Northern 
California.  This  is  rajpffif^W  the  most  delightful 
season  at  the  most  de-  fc£UUj|U«  lightful  mountain  re- 
sort within  easy  reach  I^J  L^l  or  San  Francisco,  and 
in  addition  to  the  mar-  ^^to^— ^^  velous  scene,  its  hotel 
accommodations  are  excellent,  and  varied  in  price  to  suit  all. 

If  you  are  fond  of  the  forest  or  of  mountain  climbing — if  you  are  a  geologist,  a  hunter  or 
a  naturalist — or  if  you  just  love  the  sublime  in  Nature,  here  you  find  it.    whu,  thane  or  call 


FRED  W.  PRINCE,pZAS^ 


August  3,  1907. 


THE    ARGONAUT. 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise, 

There  was  a  millionaire,  a  cattleman, 
who  led  a  visitor  into  a  great  room  lined 
with  thousands  of  volumes.  "See  them 
books?"'  he  said.  "Yes."  said  the  visitor. 
"They're  all  bound  in  calf,  ain't  they?" 
"Yes,"  the  visitor  agreed ;  "they  seem  to 
have  a  uniform  calf  binding."  The  million- 
aire chuckled  proudly.  "Well,  sir,"  he  said, 
"I  killed  all  them  calves  myself." 


The  late  General  Thomas  H.  Ruger  was, 
like  many  army  officers,  an  authority  on 
good  cooking,  but  he  detested  rank,  high 
cheeses.  At  a  dinner  he  said  that  a  very 
rank  cheese  was  once  left  at  his  head- 
quarters to  be  called  for,  and  after  it  had 
remained  unclaimed  two  days  he  posted  this 
notice:  "If  the  cheese  sent  here  addressed 
to  Private  Jones  is  not  called  for  in  two 
days  it  will  be  shot." 


A  little  boy  in  Los  Angeles  had  earned 
some  physical  correction  and  it  was  given 
to  him  by  his  mother.  After  his  punish- 
ment he  was  seen  to  go  to  his  father's  desk 
and  write  something  on  a  sheet  of  paper. 
Then  he  went  out  into  the  garden,  dug  a 
little  hole  and  buried  the  paper  in  it.  His 
mother,  after  he  had  gone  away,  dug  up 
the  paper.  It  contained  these  words : 
"Dear  Devil — Please  come  and  take  mama." 


into  my  face.  'Well,  madam,'  said  I  to  the 
young  wife  at  the  christening's  end,  T 
must  congratulate  you  on  your  little  one's 
behavior.  I  have  christened  more  than 
2,003  babies,  but  I  never  before  christened 
one  that  behaved  so  well  as  yours.'  The 
young  mother  smiled  demurely.  'No  won- 
der he  behaved  well,'  she  said.  'His  father 
and  I,  with  a  pail  of  water,  have  been  prac- 
ticing christening  on  him  for  the  last  ten 
days.'  " 


Captain  DeForest  Chandler,  of  the  U.  S. 
Signal  Corps,  an  expert  aeronaut,  said : 
"Inexperience  is  usually  to  be  blamed  for 
these  accidents.  The  aeronaut  goes  up 
alone  before  he  has  thoroughly  learned  his 
business.  Indeed,  I  have  seen  some  aero- 
nauts so  untried  that  they  remind  me  of 
an  episode  that  befell  my  tailor.  A  young 
man  visited  my  tailor  the  other  day  and 
said :  'I'm  a  rower  and  I  want  to  be  meas- 
ured for  two  pairs  of  rowing  pants — the 
kind  with  the  sliding  seats.' " 

Mr.  Brown  had  just  had  a  telephone  put 
in  connecting  his  office  and  house,  and  was 
very  much  pleased  with  it.  "I  tell  you, 
Smith,"  he  was  saying,  "this  telephone 
business  is  a  wonderful  thing.  I  want  you 
to  dine  with  me  this  evening,  and  I  will 
notify  Mrs.  Brown  to  expect  you."  Speak- 
ing through  the  telephone — "My  friend 
Smith  will  dine  with  us  this  evening." 
Then  to  his  friend — "Now  listen  and  hear 
how  plain  her  reply  comes  back."  Mrs. 
Brown's  reply  came  back  with  startling  dis- 
tinctness ;  "Ask  your  friend  Smith  if  he 
thinks  we  keep  a  hotel." 


Jack  London,  to  illustrate  one  view  of 
charity,  said  that  two  old  men  were  smok- 
ing and  drinking  together  after  dinner.  The 
host  rang  the  bell  and  an  old  woman  ap- 
peared. "Confound  you,  stupid !"  said  the 
host.  "Didn't  I  tell  you  I  wanted  the 
Scotch?  Take  this  back  and  bring  what 
I  asked  for,  you  old  fool !"  "Come,  come," 
said  the  guest,  after  the  old  woman  had 
hurried  away  in  a  great  fright.  "Come, 
come,  my  friend,  don't  you  think  you  are 
rather  too  sharp  with  your  old  servant?" 
"Oh,"  said  the  other,  "she's  not  a  servant. 
She's  only  a  poor  relation  I'm  keeping  out 
of  charity."  The  guest  looked  relieved. 
"That  alters  the  case,  of  course,"  he  said. 


Lawrence  Mott,  the  well-known  young 
author  and  automobilist,  condemned  scorch- 
ing, at  a  dinner  in  New  York.  "I  con- 
demn," he  said,  "scorching  and  the  scorch- 
er, but  I  don't  condemn  the  scorcher  un- 
heard. I  don't  condemn  the  accused  man 
hastily.  Hasty  condemnation  is  always  a 
mistake.  Once  on  a  Canadian  railway,  I 
got  off  the  train  for  a  five-minute  luncheon" 
at  a  railway  eating  bar.  There  was  a  man 
beside  me  gobbling  away,  and  when  he 
finished  I  heard  him  say  bitterly,  as  he 
took  out  his  purse:  'Call  that  a  ham  sand- 
wich? It's  the  worst  ham  sandwich  I 
ever  ate.  No  more  taste  than  sawdust, 
and  so  small  you  could  hardly  see  it.' 
'Ye've  et  yer  ticket,'  said  the  waiter.  'This 
here's  yer  ham  sandwich,'  " 


A  canny  Scot  was  brought  before  a  mag- 
istrate on  the  charge  of  being  drunk  and 
disorderly.  "What  have  you  to  say  for 
yourself,  sir?"  demanded  the  magistrate. 
"You  look  like  a  respectable  man,  and 
ought  to  be  ashamed  to  stand  there."  "I 
am  verra  sorry,  sir,  but  I  cam'  up  in  bad 
company  fra  Glasgow,"  humbly  replied  the 
prisoner.  "What  sort  of  company?"  "A 
lot  of  teetotalers !"  was  the  startling  re- 
sponse. "Do  you  mean  to  say  teetotalers 
are  bad  company?"  thundered  the  magis- 
trate. "I  think  they  are  the  best  of  company 
for  such  as  you."  "Beggin'  yer  pardon, 
sir,"  answered  the  prisoner,  "ye' re  wrong; 
for  I  had  a  bottle  of  whuskey  an'  I  had  to 
drink  it  all  myself!" 


"These  college  girls,"  said  a  clergyman, 
as  he  gazed  at  the  white  and  superb  ranks 
of  the  beautiful  graduates,  "are  a  boon  to 
the  race.  They  introduce  new  ideas.  I 
christened  the  other  day  the  first  baby  of 
a  married  collep""  girl.  Now,  babies  usually 
cry  while  they  are  being  christened;  but 
this  one  was  as  quiet  as  a  lamb.  Through- 
out the  ceremony  it   smiled  up  beautifully 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


The  Feminine  Amendment. 

"Oil,   I  could  die  for  you!"  I  said. 

"No;    live  for  me   instead. 

And  pay  the  bills  for  all  my  clothes, 
My  jewelry  and  hats  and  hose; 

Also   my  board,"  she  said. 

— New   York  Evening  Sun. 


The  Home  Hush. 

The  pipe  me   father  used   to  smoke 

Is  hangin'  on    the   wall, 
I   don't  know   where   his  hat   has  gone 

At  all.    at  all,    at  all; 
The  cowhide  boots  he  used  to  wear 

Stand    in    the   corner   near. 
Beneath    the    go-to-meetin'    coat 

He    wore   for   twenty  year. 

An'   all    is   still   about   the   house, 

As  still   as  still    can   be, 
An'    not   a    voice    from    anywhere 

Is  callin'  out  to  me. 
An'  when  I  move  about  at  all 

It's  noiseless  is  me  tread; 
I  know  too  much   to  make  a  noise 

When    father  is  in  bed. 

— Houston    Post. 


A  Day  with  William. 

You    ought   to    meet   the    Kaiser,    he's   a    friend    of 

mine,  the  Kaiser. 
Being  in  business  as  an  emperor  means  an   awful 

lot   of  fuss, 
But    he's    quite    a    great    deviser,    and    surpriser,    is 

the  Kaiser, 
For  we  went  and  spent  a  day  with  him — a   really 

royal  day  with   him, 
And  he  did  it  well,  the  Kaiser  did — he  was  fairly 

"one    of   us!" 
Yes,  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword  when  the 

Kaiser    greets    it    thus. 


I    had   just  dropped   in   to   Potsdam 

Have  you  ever  been  to  Potsdam? 
That  is  where  my  friend  the  Kaiser  lives — a  man 

you    ought    to    know. 
It's    a   place   that    lots   and    lots   damn    (with    faint 

praise)    because    it's    Potsdam, 
But  they  ought  to  go  and  stay  with  him — make  a 

call  and  have  a  day  with  him — 
And  they'd  learn  a  lot  and  see  just  what  a  royal 

host  can    show — 
That    the    pen    is    mightier    than    the    sword. 

Hoch!     Hoch!     Likewise.      What   ho! 

— Lo  ndo  n     Tribu  n  e. 


Recently  a  little  girl  applied  for  a  regis- 
tration blank  in  a  New  York  school.  The 
teacher  wrote  down  her  name,  her  address, 
her  age,  but  at  "father's  occupation"  the 
child  balked  and  hung  her  head.  The 
teacher  had  visions  of  a  parental  burglar, 
and  reasoned  gently:  "Tel!  me  what  it  is, 
my  dear,  and  I  will  see  whether  we  shall 
put  it  down  or  not."  "No'm,  I  won't  tell," 
the  girl  insisted.  "Just  tell  me,"  said  the 
teacher  again,  "and  I  won't  speak  of  it  to 
any  one  else."  The  little  girl  hesitated  and 
twisted  her  hands.  "He's  a  worm  eater," 
she  finally  burst  out.  "A  worm  eater !" 
cried  the  horrified  teacher.  "Yes'm.  He's 
a  worm  eater  in  an  antique."  And  it  after- 
ward developed  that  the  father  was  daily 
engaged  in  boring  imitation  worm  holes 
in  bogus  antique  furniture,  so  that  the 
dealers  can  say,  "Look  at  the  worm  holes 
if  you  think  this  isn't  genuinely  old." 


Baume  Betulae,  the  greatest  relief  for 
Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Sciatica;  50  cents 
at  druggists. 


Ladies'  New  York  Sailor  Straws 

Eugene  Korn,  926  Van  Ness.   Tel.  Franklin 
1275. 

-«♦* 

— Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  No.  1179 
Ellis  Street,  between  Gough  and  Octavia. 


Guaranteed  Gas  Ranges 


$13.50 


Including  connections — RELIABLE  or  JEWEL 
— Free  adjustments  and  cooking  lesson  by  our 
demonstrator  in  your  own  home — Call  at  our 
exhibition  rooms  for  Free  asbestos  Gas  Cooking 
Mat  and  Free  Gas  Cook  Book. 

"At  Your  Service" 

The  Gas  and  Electric  Appliance  Co. 

1131  Polk  Street,  Near  Sutter 

Phone  Franklin  140 


BANKING. 


THE  ANGLO-CALIFORMAN  BANK,  ltd. 


BEAD     OFFICE 

London 


Managers: 


Established    1873. 

MAIN     OFFICE 

Pine    and    Sansome    Streets, 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 

f    I.  Steinhart 

I    P.  N.  Lilienthal 


BRANCHES 

1020    Van    Ness    Avenue 
2049    Mission    Street 

San    Francijco 


CAPITAL  PAID  IN    $1,500,000 

SURPLUS    AND    UNDIVIDED    PROFITS 1,362,805 

A  General  Banking  Business  Conducted.     Accounts  of  Corporations,  Firms  and  Individuals 
Solicited. 

SAFE    DEPOSIT    VAULTS    AT    VAN    NESS    AVE.    BRANCH. 


MERCANTILE  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


464  CALIFORNIA  STREET, 


SAN   FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


Capital  Paid  in $2,000,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  (June  2Q,  IQ07)       J  ,024,/jf.ji 


This  company  is  authorized  to  act  as  Executor  and  as  Trustee  in  all  capacities 

A  GENERAL  BANKING  BUSINESS  TRANSACTED 

Interest  allowed  on  daily  balances  subject  to  check 

Accounts  of  Banks,  Corporations,  Firms  and  Individuals  Solicited 
SAFE    DEPOSIT    VAULTS 


FrenchSavingsBank 

The    French    Savings    Bank    Building    108-110 
Sutter   Street 


THE    FRENCH-AMERICAN     BANK 

occupies  offices  in  the  same  building 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legallet,  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
Vice-President. 

Directors — J.  E.  Artigues,  O.  Bozio,  J.  A. 
Bergerot,  E.  J.  DeSabla,,  J.  M.  Dupas,  J.  S. 
Godeau,  J.  J.  Mack,  Geo.  Belaney,  Leon 
Kaufman. 

The  French  Savings  Bank  is  now  installing 
Safe  Deposit  Boxes  which  will  soon  be  ready 
for    the   use   of   the   Bank's    clients. 


The  German  Savings  and 
Loan  Society 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

Guaranteed  Capital  and  Surplus,  $  2,578,695.41 
Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash,  1,000,000.00 
Deposits,    December  31,    1906  38,531,917.28 

F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  President;  Daniel  Meyer, 
First  Vice-President;  Emil  Rohte,  Second  \  ice- 
President;  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt,  Cashier;  Wm. 
Herrmann,  Asst.  Cashier;  Geo.  Tourny,  Sec- 
retary; A.  H.  Muller,  Asst  Secretary;  Good- 
fellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 
Board   of  Directors: 

F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  Daniel  Meyer,  Emil  Rohte, 
Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Walter,  N.  Ohlandt, 
J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  E.  T.  Kruse  and  W.  S. 
Goodfellow.  


Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Company 


Established  1850 


OF  HARTFORD 


Total    Assets So.  721. 433.  (10 

Surplus    to    Policy-Holders .  .    2.2S2.1  SC.nn 

BENJAMIN      J.      SMITH 

Manager   Pacific    Department 

5;*  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

San  Francisco 


Peyton  Chemical  Co. 

Purchasers  and  Smelters  of 
COPPER,  GOLD  AND  SILVER  ORES.  ETC. 

Office-.  Montgomery  Block,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Smeller  and  Works  at  Peyton,  Contra  Cosla  Co.,  Cal. 
P.  O.  Martinez 


Women's  Accounts 

This  bank  has  always  paid 
special  attention  to  the  needs 
of  women  and  the  wisdom  of 
this  policy  is  shown  by  the 
number  whose  names  appear 
on  our  ledgers  as  depositors. 
We  pay  liberal  rates  of  inter- 
est on  both  active  and  inactive 
accounts  —  4%  interest  on 
savings  accounts,  2%  on 
checking  accounts. 

California  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company 

California  and  Montgomery  Streets 

West  End  Branch        -        1531  Devisadero 
Mission  Branch  2572  Mission,  near  22d 

Up-town  Branch     1740  Fillmore,  near  Suiter 
Potrero  Branch      -      -      19lh  and  Minnesota 


BANK  BOND 

is  the  best  paper  for  your  office  stationery. 
Ask  your  printer. 

Bonestell,  Richardson  &  Co. 

California's  Leading  Paper  House 

473-485  Sixth  St.  San  Francisco 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE    ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 
Hartshorn  on  labeL 
Gel  "Improved,"  do  Uckt  requireo 
Wood  RoUert 


■  V    Ce 
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THE    ARGONAUT. 


August  3,  1907. 


PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and 
around  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be 
found  in  the  following  department: 

The  presence  in  town  of  Congressman 
and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Longworth  was  the 
marked  event  of  the  past  week.  Their 
short  stay,  however,  made  social  affairs  in 
their  honor  very  limited. 

Mrs.  Mary  Dwight  Harvey,  of  Pasadena, 
and  Mr.  Conrad  M.  Tulloch,  of  London, 
were  married  last  week  in  the  Marble  Col- 
legiate Church,  New  York. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss 
Ruth  Adams  to  Mr.  Frank  Godfrey.  Miss 
Adams  is  a  sister  of  Mrs.  J.  P.  Jackson,  of 
Burlingame.  Mr.  Godfrey  comes  from 
England. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss 
Hazel  Burton,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  E.  Burton,  of  Oakland,  to  Mr. 
Harry  Osborn   Stevens. 

Airs.  Eleanor  Martin  was  hostess  last 
week  at  a  dinner  and  reception  in  honor  of 
Congressman  and  Airs.  Nicholas  Long- 
worth.  The  dinner  guests  were:  Con- 
gressman and  Mrs.  Longworth,  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Martin,  Senator  and  Mrs.  New- 
lands,  Secretary  James  Garfield,  Air.  James 
D.  Phelan,  Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway,  Air.  and 
Mrs.  Richard  Sprague,  Baron  and  Baroness 
von  Schroeder,  General  and  Airs.  Funston, 
Colonel  John  Biddle,  Colonel  John  Bellin- 
ger, Air.  J.  Downey  Harvey,  Aliss  Gene- 
vieve Harvey,  Air.  John  Lawson,  Air.  Doug- 
las Grant.  Miss  Sperry,  Alajor  and  Airs. 
AIcKinstry.  Aliss  Alice  Hager,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kelham,  Air.  and  Airs.  Rudolph 
Spreckels,  Air.  Edward  Tobin.  Aliss  Helen 
Baker,  Colonel  William  A-  Simpson,  Aliss 
Brigham.  Air.  and  Airs.  Schwerin,  Air.  and 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Foster,  Air.  and  Airs.  J.  A. 
Folger,  Air.  and  Airs.  Alendell,  Miss 
Crocker,  Air.  Templeton  Crocker,  Air.  and 
Airs.  Thomas  Magee,  Air.  Edward  Barron. 
Air.  Harry  Scott,  Air.  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
Knight,  Aliss  Calhoun,  Air.  and  Mrs.  Cad- 
walader,  and  Air.  and  Airs.  Thomas  Dris- 
coll. 

Airs.  John  D.  AIcGaw  was  hostess  at  a 
bridge  party  on  Friday  of  last  week.  The 
guests  were:  Airs.  John  P.  Hopkins,  Airs. 
John  Atannen  AlcClure,  Airs.  J.  H.  Jennings, 
Airs.  A.  Stewart  Baldwin,  Airs.  Linda 
Bryan,  Airs.  Orville  D.  Baldwin,  Airs. 
Charles  Hoag,  Mrs.  Sharon,  Airs.  J.  Clay- 
ton, Aliss  Maisie  Coyle,  Aliss  Angela  Coyle, 
Miss  May  Reis,  Aliss  Elizabeth  AIcGaw. 

Admiral  Farenholt  is  the  guest  of  Ad- 
miral Trilley  and  Airs.  Trilley  at  Pacific 
Grove.  Admiral  Trilley  was  recently  host 
at  a  dinner  at  which  the  guests  were:  Ad- 
miral Farenholt,  General  N.  P.  Chipman, 
Colonel  Alarion  P.  Alaus,  Captain  Edward 
AI.  Lewis,  Captain  George  H.  Estes,  Lieu- 
tenant Frank  S.  Bowen,  J.  P.  Pryor. 

Airs.  Edward  Griffith  was  hostess  at  a 
dance  at  her  home  in  Ross  on  Wednesday 
evening  of  last  week,  entertaining  fifty 
guests. 

Airs.  J.  E.  Shoobert  was  hostess  at  a  tea 
on  Wednesday  at  her  home  in  Sausalito,  in 
honor  of  her  daughter,  Airs.  Robert  Duns- 
muir,  of  Victoria,  B.  C,  and  Airs.  Fred- 
erick W.  Bancroft,  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  John  Reubens,  of  San  Francisco, 
was  hostess  at  a  dinner  last  week  in  her 
apartments  on  the  Avenue  Henri  Martin, 
Paris.  The  only  American  guest  present 
was  Mrs.  Harvev,  of  New  York. 


don  as  the  guests  of  Sir  John  Bell,  Lord 
Mayor-elect  of  London.  With  the  Clarence 
Postle}rs  they  will  soon  leave  for  the  sea- 
shore. 

General  and  Airs.  N.  P.  Chipman  are 
spending  the  summer  at  Pacific  Grove. 

Air.  and  Airs.  Clement  Bennett  have  re- 
,  turned  to  the  city  after  a  trip  through 
Idaho  and  Oregon- 
Luther  Wagoner  of  this  city  is  registered 
at  the  United  States  embassy  in  Paris. 

Air.  and  Airs.  Watson  D.  Fennimore  are 
at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Among  those  who  sailed  on  the  White 
Star  liner  Adriatic  for  Europe  last  week 
were  Airs.  K.  Withrow,  Aliss  Evelyn  With- 
row,  Aliss  Alarie  Withrow,  Air.  Christian  de 
Guigne,  Christian  de  Guigne,  Jr. 

Ex-Lieutenant-Governor  Alden  Anderson 
is  spending  the  summer  at  his  cottage  at 
Pacific  Grove. 

Airs.  Harry  R.  Cooper  left  a  few  days 
ago  for  Canton,  Ohio. 

Aliss  Sallie  Alaynard  has  returned  to 
town,  after  spending  the  summer  in  Alill 
Valley. 

Captain  Haldimand  Putnam  Young,  V.  S. 
A.,  and  Airs.  Young  are  expected  to  arrive 
in  town  soon.  Thejr  will  be  the  guests  of 
Airs.  Young's  parents,  Dr.  and  Airs.  Alfred 
Hunter  Voorhies,  before  proceeding  to 
Fort  AIcKinley,  where  Captain  Young  has 
been  ordered. 

Airs.  Arthur  Geissler,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  has  been  the  guest  of  her  parents.  Air. 
and  Airs.  George  A.  Aloore,  will  shortly  re- 
turn to  her  home. 

Airs.  Kate  Voorhies  Henry,  who  has  been 
the  guest  of  Air.  and  Airs.  Thomas  Wil- 
liams at  their  country  home  on  the  AIc- 
Cloud  River,  has  returned  to  town. 

Alajor  and  Airs.  Charles  A.  KrauthofF,  U. 
S.  A.,  will  return  to  the  Hotel  Knicker- 
bocker on  September  1.  They  have  been 
spending  the  summer  in  Ross. 

Airs.  Thomas  Breeze  and  Aliss  Louise 
Breeze  are  at  Del  Monte,  where  they  will 
remain  for  several  weeks. 

Aliss  Coleman,  of  Alare  Island,  is  enter- 
taining Aliss  Alamie  Rodgers. 

Airs.  C.  R  Winslow  is  at  Tahoe,  where 
she  will  spend  another  month. 

Air.  and  Airs.  Harry  Aleek  and  Aliss 
Gladys  Aleek  have  been  motoring  through 
San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  and  other  southern 
counties.  At  present  they  are  resting  at 
Santa   Barbara. 

Airs.  Alerritt  Reed  and  Aliss  Reed  have 
returned  from  a  visit  through  Southern 
California. 

Mr?.  T.  AY.  Huntington  has  gone  to  Lake 
Tahoe  for  a  month's  stay,  after  having 
spent  several  weeks  at  Del  Alonte. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clyde  Payne  are  sojourning 
at  Del  Alonte. 

Airs.  Willis  Davis  has  returned  to  her 
I  home  in  Santa  Barbara,  after  a  few  weeks 
I  spent  in  San  Francisco. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  Del  Alonte 
were:  Air.  and  Airs.  C.  B.  Sears,  of  San 
Francisco,  accompanied  by  Airs.  J.  AI.  Sears 
and  Aliss  Isabel  Sears,  of  Cincinnati;  Air. 
B.  T.  Kanarv,  Air.  J  T.  Barr,  Air.  Robert 
J.  West.  Air.  E.  F.  West.  Air.  and  Airs.  T. 
G.  Foster,  Airs.  P.  C.  AIcAIillan,  Aliss  Lela 
AIcAIillan,  Aliss  Babette  Heller,  Air.  and 
Airs.  A.  Loundes  Scott,  Air.  A.  L.  Scott, 
Air.  and  Airs.  AYilfred  D.  Chapman,  Aliss 
Dorothy    Chapman,    Air.    Sherwood    Chap- 


man, Air.  R  AI.  Beggs,  Airs.  J.  R.  Aloore, 
Airs.  J.  S.  Ackerman,  Aliss  Virginia  Ack- 
erman,  of  San  Francisco. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  Byron  Hot 
Springs  were:  Airs.  Henrv  Williams,  Mr. 
and  Airs.  I.  R  Dalv.  Dr.  B.  H.  and  Mrs. 
Baumeister,  Air.  J.  AI.  Coffroth,  Dr.  G.  W 
Birdsall,  Air.  Jav  D.  Adams,  Mrs.  I.  D. 
Alaher,  Air.  C.  H.  Warner,  Dr.  G.  AI. 
and  Airs.  Freeman.  Dr.  G.  AI.  Freeman,  Jr., 
Air.  and  Airs.  Byron  Jackson,  Byron  Jack- 
son, Jr.,  of  San  Francisco ;  Air.  S.  J. 
Pringle,  Air.  A.  L.  Chickering,  Air.  Harry 
Chickering.  Air.  and  Airs.  Barton  Pittman, 
of  Oakland ;  Alayor  Edward  K.  Taylor,  of 
Alameda. 


The  Twentieth  Annual  Championship 
Tournament  of  the  Pacific  States  Lawn 
Tennis  Association,  which  for  several  years 
past  has  been  held  on  the  courts  at  San 
Rafael,  will  be  held  at  Del  Alonte  this  year. 
The  events  are  open  to  all  amateur  players 
and  special  rates  will  be  given  to  the  play- 
ers on  the  railroad  and  at  the  hotel.  The 
championships  to  be  played  for  are  as  fol- 
lows :  men's  singles,  women's  singles,  men's 
doubles,  women's  doubles,  mixed  doubles, 
junior  singles.  Play  will  begin  on  August 
31,  and  will  continue  until  September  9, 
on  which  day  the  final  rounds  in  the  most 
important  events  will  be  played. 
-=♦»- 

If  you  will  send  a  two-cent  stamp  to  pay 
postage  to  the  Alennen  Chemical  Co..  New- 
ark. N.  J.,  they  will  send  you,  free,  one  set 
of  Alennen's  Bridge  Whist  Tallies,  enough 
for  six  tables. 

— -»♦*• 

The  budding  statesman  from  Indiana  was 
just  becoming  at  home  in  Washington,  hav- 
ing met  all  the  notables.  To  a  small  audi- 
ence in  the  hotel  lobby  one  evening  he 
ventured  to  offer  some  of  his  views  on  na- 
tional finance.  "If  I  were  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury."  said  he,  and  then  paused, 
as  he  discovered  that  the  official  referred  to 
was  one  of  his  hearers.  "Well,"  kindly 
encouraged  the  secretary-  "I'd — I'd  draw 
my  next  quarters  salary,   sir,  and  resign." 


Beware  of  Fire ! 

Your  valuable  papers  should  be 
in  one  of  our  Safe  Deposit  Boxes. 
Rental  $4.00  a  year. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market,  S.  F. 


There's  Only  One 

DEL  MONTE 

Golf,  Sea  Bathing,  Motoring.  Parlor  car  from 
San  Francisco  twice  daily.  Special  week  end 
rates.  Free  art  exhibition  and  sales  gallery  of 
California  painters.  Week-end  golf  tournament 
during    the    summer. 

Inquire  Peck-Judah  Co.,  780  Market  St.,  In- 
formation Bureau,  Southern  Pacific,  Flood  Build- 
ing, or  H.  R.  Warner,  Manager,  Del  Monte, 
California. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of 
movements  to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast, 
and  of  the  whereabouts  of  absent  Cali- 
fornians: 

Miss  Dora  Winn  is  at  Del  Monte  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Boardman.  where 
she  will  spend  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn  have 
taken  the  residence  of  Bishop  William  Ford 
Nichols  on  Webster  Street  for  the  winter. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Francis  G.  Xewlands 
ieft  on  Friday  last  for  Reno,  after  a  short 
stay  at  the  Hotel  Fairmont 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Scott  are  spending 
several  weeks  at  Bartlett  Springs. 

Mrs.  Can'  Friedlander  has  returned  to 
her  home  in  town  after  several  weeks 
passed  in  Southern  California. 

Dr.  Andre  E.  Lee,  U.  S.  X..  sailed  for 
Hongkong  and  Cavite  on  the  Siberia. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Taylor  is  at  Burlingame, 
where  she  is  the  guest  of  her  daughters, 
Mrs.  George  Xewhall  and  Mrs.  George 
Pope. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Kydder  Lee,  who 
have  been  living  at  their  country  place  in 
Sonoma  for  the  past  year,  will  return  to 
town  for  the  winter  and  reside  at  the  Fair- 
mont. A'  the  present  they  are  with  Mrs. 
Kydders  sister,  Mrs.  C.  Dudley  Dean,  at 
the  Hotel  Athens,  Oakland. 

Mr.  md  Mrs.  Selby  Hanna  are  at 
C?rmel  jy-the-Sea. 

i.d    Mrs.    Sterling    Postley    are    in 
zg,  in,  after  a  fortnight's  stay  in  Lon- 


(OiasJlLPIumMo. 

Furniture       Carpets      Draperies      Rugs 

ESTABLISHED  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO  1850 


Announce  the  arrival 
of  a  full  line  of 
Office  Carpets,  Rugs 
and  Linoleums  at 
reasonable  prices. 

1632-48    CALIFORNIA    ST. 

BETWEEN     VAN     NESS    AND     POLK 


THE  NEW  HOTEL  VENDOME,  San  Jose 

Thoroughly  rebuilt  and  refurnished.  Unex- 
celled cuisine,  every  modern  convenience,  charm- 
ingly located  in  beautiful  park.  Swimming  pool, 
bowling  alleys,  tennis  courts  and  sample-rooms 
for  commercial  men  down-town.  A  delightful 
place   to    spend    the    summer.      Rates    reasonable. 

HOTEL    VENDOME     COMPANY. 


Oakland's  Beautiful  New  Hotel 

The 

Key  Route  Inn 

22d  Street  and  Broadway 

NOW  OPEN 

Beautifully  furnished  rooms  with  every  mod- 
ern improvement.  Caie  a  la  Carte  at  moder- 
ate prices.  N.   S.   Mullan,   Manager. 


TEE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
10S-U0  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bldg. 
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Pears' 

Pears'  Soap  fur- 
nishes all  the  skin 
needs,  except  water. 

Just  how  it 
cleanses,  softens 
and  freshens  the 
delicate  skin-fabric, 
takes  longer  to  ex- 
pound than  to  expe- 
rience.  Use  a  cake. 

Sold  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe 


Fairmont  Hotel 

Cro-iuns  the  most  magnificent  site  in  the  heart  of 

San  Francisco 


European    Plan 

Rates  $2,50  and  upward 

Cuisine  and  service  unsurpassed 

All  rooms  outside 

Every  room  ivttb  bath 


Management  of 

The  Palace  Hotel   Company 


Hotel  St.  Francis 


A  good  Cfaef  is  the  architect 
of  contentment 


Grill  Room 


Roy  C.  Ward  J  as.  K.  Polk  Jas.W.  Dean    Geo.  E.  Billings 

GEO.   E.  BILLINGS    CO. 

All  Forms  of  Insurance 
Effected 

202  California  Street  Phone  Temporary  1011 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Hotel  Rafael 

San   Rafael,    Cal. 

50   Minutes  from  San  Francisco 

Complete  Change  of  Climate 

Tiburon   or  Sausalito  Ferry 

All    Modern    Conveniences 
B.  N.   Orpin,   Proprietor 


The  Knickerbocker 

Pacific  Avenue  and  Fitlmsre  Street 

The  Highlands 

Ross,  Marin  County 


J.  A.  ROBINSON 


Hotel   Collingwood 

35th  St.,  bet.  5th  Ave.  and  Broadway 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

New  fire-proof  hotel,  located  in  the  shopping 
and  theatre  district,  containing  every  modern 
device   for  comfort   of  guests. 

Positively    exclusive.      Service    a    la    carte. 


PERSONAL. 


Army  and   Navy. 
The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army 
and    navy    people    who    are    or    have    been 
stationed  at  Pacific  Coast  points : 

Brigadier-General  Frederick  Funston,  U. 
S.  A.,  went  to  Monterey  on  Wednesday  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  medals  to  the 
winning  marksmen  in  the  Pacific  rifle  and 
pistol  competition. 

Rear-Admiral  W.  L.  Capps,  U.  S.  X.. 
chief  constructor  of  the  navy,  is  ordered  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  on  an  inspection  trip 
He  will  inspect  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard. 
Mare  Island,  and  San  Diego. 

Commander  J.  M.  Robinson.  U.  S.  X..  is 
detached  from  duty  at  the  Naval  War  Col- 
lege, Newport,  R.  I.,  on  August  15,  to  com- 
mand the  Independence,  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard. 

Lieutenant-Commander  E.  E.  Capehart. 
U.  S.  X".,  is  detached  from  duty  at  the  Naval 
War  College,  Newport,  R.  I.,  August  1,  to 
duty  as  commandant  of  the  naval  training 
station  at  Yerba  Buena  Island,  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  the  additional  duty  of  com- 
mander of  the  Pcnsacola. 

Colonel  George  L.  Anderson,  inspector- 
general,  U.  S.  A.,  Department  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  returned  from  a  month's  leave. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Victor  Blue.  U. 
S.  X".,  is  ordered  to  additional  duty  in 
connection  with  the  North  Carolina,  with  a 
view  to  being  ordered  to  duty  as  executive 
of  that  vessel  when  commissioned. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Granger  Adams, 
Fifth  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  is  ordered  to 
proceed  with  headquarters  and  band  from 
Fort  Leavenworth  to  this  point,  to  sail  Sep- 
tember 5  for  the  Philippines. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Aaron  H.  Appel. 
deputy  surgeon-general.  U.  S.  A.,  upon  his 
arrival  from  the  Philippines  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, will  proceed  to  Fort  D.  A.  Russell, 
Wyo.,  and  report  to  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  post,  then  reporting  by  letter 
to  the  commanding  general  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Missouri. 

Major  Walter  A.  Bethel,  U.  S.  A.,  judge 
advocate  of  the  Department  of  California. 
is  granted  a  month's  leave  of  absence,  with 
permission  to  apply  direct  to  the  adjutant- 
general  of  the  army  for  an  extension  of 
one  month. 

Major  George  McK.  Williamson,  quarter- 
master's department,  U.  S.  A.,  will  be  re- 
lieved in  Manila  upon  the  arrival  there  of 
Captain  Haldimand   Putnam   Young. 

Major  James  D.  Glennan,  surgeon,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  transferred  from  Fort  Meyer, 
Va.,  to  San  Francisco,  and  will  sail  on  the 
transport  of  October  5. 

Captain  A.  W.  Dodd,  U.  S.  N.,  retired, 
is  ordered  to  duty  as  inspector  of  ordnance 
in  charge  of  the  naval  magazine  at  the  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard. 

Captain  R.  F.  Nicholson,  LT.  S.  N.,  is 
ordered  to  duty  as  assistant  to  the  Bureau 
of  Navigation,  Navy  Department,  Wash- 
ington. 

Captain  Thomas  S.  Phelps,  LT.  S.  N.,  has 
been  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Cali- 
fornia. This  may  be  revoked  on  account  of 
ill-health.  Captain  Phelps  having  applied 
for  the  assignment  of  commandant  of  the 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  to  succeed  Ad- 
miral H.  W.  Lyon  upon  retirement  for  age. 

Captain  James  Hall,  assistant  surgeon,  U. 
S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  Fort  Flagler,  Wash., 
and  will  proceed  to  Seattle,  en  route  for 
Fort  Gibbon,  Alaska. 

Captain  Edwin  C.  Long,  LT.  S.  A.,  is  at 
Monterey  in  connection  with  the  Pacific 
Rifle  and  Pistol  Competition. 

Captain  H.  A.  Smith.  Fifteenth  Infantry, 
arrived  on  the  Buford,  en  route  for  Fort 
Leavenworth. 

Captain  William  F.  Lewis,  assistant  sur- 
geon, U.  S.  A.,  is  ordered  to  report  to 
Colonel  George  H.  Torney,  commanding 
the  Army  General  Hospital.  Presidio,  for 
reexamination  for  promotion,  upon  com- 
pletion of  which  Captain  Lewis  will'  return 
to  his  proper  station. 

Captain  R.  P.  O'Connor.  U.  S.  A.,  is  re- 
lieved at  Fort  Leavenworth,  and   will   sail 
from    San    Francisco    on    the    transport   of 
,  August     5     for     the     Philippines.     Captain 
j  O'Connor  and  Captain  Hall  both  were  for- 
merly attached  to  the  Army  General  Hos- 
I  pital,  Presidio. 

Captain    Malcolm    Young.    Twenty-Fifth 


Coast  Artillery,  U.  S.  A..  Fort  Miley,  hav- 
ing been  selected  as  competitor  for  the  Pa- 
cific pistol  competition,  will  proceed  to 
Monterey  for  duty. 

Captain  Isaac  Newell,  Twenty-Second  In- 
fantry.    U.  S.     A.,     Fort     McD<  .well,     is 
ordered   to   report   to   the  general   superin- 
tendent of  the  army  transport   service,   for  j 
duty  as   transport  quartermaster  and  com- 
missary on  the  Warren,  with  station  at  San  j 
Francisco. 

Captain  D.  F.  Tozicr,  and  Captain  F. 
Tuttle,  U.  S.  R.  C.  S..  constitute  an  exam- 
ining board  in  this  city.  First  Lieutenant 
Godfrey  L.  Carden  and  First  Lieutenant 
Frederick  G.  Dodge  appeared  before  the 
board  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  Cap- 
tain. 

Captain  Charles  C.  Smith,  Twentieth  In- 
fantry. U.  S.  A.,  is  announced  as  Chief 
Range  Officer,  for  duty  with  the  Pacific 
rifle  and  pistol  competition. 

Lieutenant  T.  C.  Turner.  U.  S.  M.  C. 
attached  at  Mare  Island  as  judge  advocate 
for  general  courtmartial,  is  ordered  to  re- 
port for  duty  on  the  cruiser  California  as 
Captain  of  the  Marine  Guard. 

Lieutenant  Robert  Y.  Rhea.  U.  S.  X.. 
Mare  Island  navy  yard,  is  ordered  to  Guam. 

Lieutenant  James  E.  Abbott,  Signal 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  who  was  detailed  to  the 
joint  manoeuvres  for  coast  defense  at  the 
Presidio,  in  charge  of  the  signal  corps,  has 
returned  to  his  station  at  Benicia  Barracks. 

First  Lieutenant  E.  P.  Bertholf.  U.  S. 
R.  C.  S..  appeared  before  an  examining 
board  which  met  at  Arundel  Cove,  Md.. 
July  24.  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  Cap- 
tain. 

The  order  regarding  Lieutenant  Paul  H. 
Clark,  Third  Infantry.  U.  S.  A.,  to  report 
to  Colonel  Joseph  Garrard.  Fifteenth  Cav- 
alry, for  duty  with  the  Pacific  rifle  and 
pistol  competition,  is  revoked. 

Second  Lieutenant  Hornsby  Evans.  U  S. 
A.,  Xineteenth  Infantry,  arrived  on  the 
Buford  from  Manila.  He  will  be  aide-de- 
camp to  Brigadier-General  Funston. 

The  transport  Buford  arrived  last  Sun- 
day from  the  Philippines,  bringing  the  Sec- 
ond and  Third  Battalions  of  the  Xineteenth 
Infantry,  which  will  leave  for  Fort  Mc- 
intosh. Texas,  and  Fort  Reno,  Oklahoma, 
respectively.  Major  Edwin  A.  Root,  Xine- 
teenth Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  will  proceed  from 
this  point,  joining  the  First  Battalion  at 
Fort  Bliss.  Major  Root  will  be  succeeded 
by  Captain  James  E.  Bell.  Second  Infan- 
try, as  acting  Judge-Advocate,  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  Major  Walter  A.  Bethel. 

A  board  constituted  of  Major  Elisha  S. 
Benton,  Coast  Artillery.  U.  S.  A.;  Captain 
Malcolm  Young,  Coast  Artillery;  First 
Lieutenant  Claude  E.  Brigham,  Coast  Ar- 
tillery ;  was  appointed  to  meet  at  Fort 
Miley  July  24,  to  examine  into  and  report 
upon  the  qualifications  of  Sergeant-Major 
Philip  E.  Cantlon.  junior  grade.  Coast  Ar- 
tillery Corps,  for  promotion  to  Sergeant- 
Major,  senior  grade.  Coast  Artillery  Corps. 
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RIMLESS  EYEGLASSES 

are  Guaranteed 


BREAK 
CHIP 
LOOSEN 


NOT™ 

The  Ocular ium 

1309  VAN  NESS  AV£. 
Bet.  BUSH and SUTTER  STS. 


ENNEN'S 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


%>WDE£ 


PRICKLY  HEAT,  iPi~ 
CHAFING,  and  £~~2 
SUNBURN,  "it's- 

Reawres  ill  odor  of  perspiration.    De- 

Ughrfnl   titer  Slaving.     Sold   ewy*here,  or 

_  25c    G«  Mcnoen'i  (ibe  orlgiwl).    Stni&  Free. 

CERHARH  If.-.'it'  COM?AVY.S.wkS.J. 


It's  not  a  large  place;   we'd  rather  care  well  for  a  few  people    than 

indifferently  for  many.      The  table,  the  service,  and  tin 

surroundings  are  our  specialties. 

Ye  Tea  Cup  Inne  I427(fp^Jlreet' helm"  Van  Nest 


To  Let 

Modern  up-to-date  flat,  1 2  rooms  and  2 
baths;  Presidio  Heights;  sunny  and  elegant 
view.  G.    H.    UMESEX   &  CO. 


California  State  Fair  -ISEKSSS 

The  Fair  and  National  Irrigation  Congress  open  the  same  day. 
Thousands  of  dollars  to  be  expended   for  entertainment  and  display. 
Every  department  of  the  Fair  exhibits  crowded  and  complete. 

Parades,   music,    illuminations,    and   a   carnival   of  amusements   such   as    the    Capital    City    has 
never  before  attempted.    Send  your  address  and  we  will  send  vou  particulars. 

J.   A.    FILCHER,   Secretary. 


LIQUEUR 

PERES  CHARTREUX 

—GREEN    AND    YELLOW- 

This  famous  cordial,  now  made  at  Tarra- 
gona. Spain,  was  for  centuries  distilled  by 
the  Carthusian  Monks  (Peres  Chartreux)  at 
the  Monastery  of  La  Grande  Chartreuse, 
France,  and  known  throughout  the  world  as 
Chartreuse,  The  above  cut  represents  the 
bottle  and  label  employed  in  the  putting  up 
of  the  article  since  the  Monks'  expulsion 
from  France,  and  it  is  now  known  as 
LIQUEUR  PERES  CHARTREUX  (the 
Monks,  however,  still  retain  the  right  to  use 
the  old  bottle  and  label  as  well),  distilled  by 
the  same  order  of  Monks,  who  have  se- 
curely guarded  the  secret  of  its  manufacture 
for  hundreds  of  years,  and  who  alone  pos- 
sess a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  this 
delicious    nectar. 

At     first-class     Wine     Merchants,     Grocen, 

Hotels,   Cafes. 

Batjer  &  Co.,  45  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Sole  Agents  for  United  States. 


Tnderscoring 
parts    of   a 
letter  for  empha- 
sis  mars    its   ap- 
pearance. 

The  New  Tri-  Chrome 
Smifli  fteroier  Typewriter 

w  h  i  c  h    writes 

black,  purple  or 

red    as    desired, 

enables    you    to 

send    out   letters 

emphatic    to  the 

mind    as    they 

are   pleasing   to 

the  eye. 

Tim  machine  permit*  not  only  the 
n«e  of  a  three-color  ribbon,  but  nlsa 

ofo  twtxotororFiincle-oolorribbon. 

No  extra  cos:  for  this  new  model. 

The 

Smith  Premier  Typewriter 
Company 


(^ 


1211  Sutter  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 
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A  Shipment  of  the  Highest 
Grade  of  Tea 

Never  before  sold  in  this  country.  Comes 
from  a  private  plantation  i"  China,  and  be- 
fore has  been  used  only  by  the  Chinese  Royal 
Family  and  the  wealthy  classes  of  Chinese. 
This  is  the  first  opportunity  for  people  of 
other  countries  to  have  for  use  a  finer  and 
better  tea  than  ever  before  has  been  allowed 
to   pass   out   of  China. 

YANG-TSE-RIVER    TEA    CO. 
714  Webster  St.  OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Refer  to  A.    S.  Frost, 
313     Eighth     St.,     Oakland,     Cal. 
1859  Post  St.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Byron 
Hot  Springs 

The  waters  cure  rheumatism — the  environment 
is  perfect — the  hotel  comfortable  and  supplied 
with  an  unexcelled  table.  See  Southern  Pacific 
Information  Bureau,  ground  floor,  James  Flood 
Building,  Peck-Judah  Co.,  789  Market  St.,  or 
address    hotel. 


Mild,  Rich 

and 

Satisfying 

Sanchez  y  Haya 

Clear  Havana 
Cigars 

Factory  No.  1  Tampa,  Fla. 

Tillmann  &  Bendel 

Pacific  Slope  Distributers 


Cu-  ent  issues  as  well  as  back  numbers  of 

the  ARGONAUT   can   always  be  had  at 

;    JOHNSON'S  1427  Fillmore  Street 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"Home  was  never  like  this,"  said  Mr. 
Henpeck,  as  he  was  shown  about  the  deaf 
and    dumb    asylum. — Columbia    Jester. 

A  ride  in  a  San  Francisco  street-car 
now  costs  five  cents  and  the  risk  of  being 
beaten    to    death. — Philadelphia    Ledger. 

Baron  (to  his  servant) — Johann,  has  any- 
body been  smoking  my  cigars  except  your- 
self? Servant — Yes,  sir,  you. — Fliegendc 
Blatter. 

"She  did  a  very  foolish  thing  when  she 
married."  "Why,  he  was  rich,  wasn't  he?" 
"Yes — he  was  the  foolish  thing." — Cleve- 
land Leader. 

Mr.  Jawback — The  biggest  idiots  always 
seem  to  marry  the  prettiest  women.  Mrs. 
Jawback — Now,  you're  trying  to  flatter  me. 
— Cleveland  Leader. 

"Do  3fou  think  young  Propsley  will  as- 
tonish his  friends  when  they  see  him  on  the 
stage?"  "Yes,  if  they  think  he  can  act." 
— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

"Percy,  papa  says  you  mustn't  come  to 
see  me  any  more."  "Why,  Aggie,  how 
could  I?  I'm  already  coming  seven  times 
a  week!" — Chicago  Tribune. 

"I'm  just  crazy  to  be  a  reporter,"  said 
the  rich  man's  daughter.  "Insanity  is  no 
qualification,"  returned  the  editor,  closing 
.the  interview. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

"Your  wife  needs  exercise ;  she  sits  still 
too  much."  "I'll  get  her  a  silk  skirt." 
"How  will  that  help?"  "She'll  keep  moving 
so  as  to  make  it  rustle." — Houston  Post. 

Landlord — Sir,  the  other  tenants  will  not 
stay  in  the  flat  if  you  insist  on  playing  the 
cornet.  Mr.  Toots — I'm  glad  of  that.  They 
were      very      annoying. — Cleveland      Plain 

Dealer. 

"Father,"  said  little  Rollo,  "what  is  evo- 
lution?" "Evolution,  my  son,  is  a  sort  of 
apology  which  man  has  invented  for  dis- 
playing so  many  of  the  traits  of  the  lower 
animals." — Washington  Star. 

He — I'm  going  to  bring  Jolt  home  with 
me  to  dinner  tonight.  She — Oh,  mercy, 
dear,  don't !  It's  the  cook's  clay  out,  and 
I'll  have  to  cook  dinner!-  He — Never  mind; 
I  owe  Jolt  one,  anyway ! — Yonkers  States- 
man. 

"By  the  way,  Jinks,  can  you  pay  that 
hundred  I  lent  you  last  week?  I  just  lost 
all  my  ready  money  at  bridge."  "Look 
here,  Binks,  I  hope  you  don't  think  I'm  go- 
ing to  pay  your  gambling  debts." — Brook- 
lyn Life. 

"Of  course,"  said  the  serene  statesman, 
"I  am  the  logical  candidate."  "Perhaps," 
answered  Senator  Sorghum.  "But  you 
want  to  remember  that  when  it  comes  to 
tallying  up  votes  it's  mathematics  and  not 
logic  that  counts." — Washington  Star. 

Miss  Ycrn — Of  course,  you've  read  that 
new  love  story  of  his.  Crabbe  {book  re- 
viewer) — Yes,  I  had  to.  Very  realistic, 
wasn't  it?  Miss  Ycrn — Nonsense!  The 
dialogue  between  the  lovers  was  positively 
silly.      Crabbe — Well ? — Philadelphia   Press. 

"The  lady  whose  name  you  gave  as  ref- 
erence, Delia,"  said  Mrs.  Hiram  Off  en, 
"tells  me  you  were  not  always  truthful  and 
obedient."  "No,  ma'am,"  replied  the  new 
servant,  "I  couldn't  be,  wid  her  tellin'  me 
all  the  time  to  say  she  wasn't  at  home." — 
Philadelphia  Press. 

"Col.  Lion,  will  you  again  be  a  candidate 
for  king  of  the  beasts?"  "That  depends 
on  the  other  party.  If  they  nominate  a 
narrow  animal,  like  the  giraffe,  I  shall  run. 
If  their  ticket  is  headed  by  a  broad  animal, 
like  Mr.  Hippo,  I  shall  not  be  a  candidate." 
— Kansas  City  Times. 

"Don't  you  think,"  asked  Mrs.  Oldcastle, 
"that  Mrs.  Farnsworth  indulges  in  a  good 
many  peccadilloes?"  "Does  she?"  replied 
her  hostess  as  she  unfastened  her  $2000 
bracelet.  "I  thought  the  doctor  had  put 
her  on  a  diet  of  prunes  and  uncooked 
things." — Chicago   Record-Herald. 

Minister  (on  return  from  holiday) — Well, 
Daniel,  my  good  man,  and  how  have  things 
been  going  on  in  my  absence?  Daniel — 
Deed,  sir,  a'  things  been  gaun  on  brawly. 
They  say  you  meenisters  when  ye  gang  frae 
hame  aye  tak'  guid  care  to  send  waur  men 
than  yourself^  to  fill  the  poopit.  But  ye 
never  dae  that,  sir! — Punch. 


Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  for  chil- 
dren's teething  is  guaranteed  under  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act,  Serial  No.  1098. 
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A  delightful  place  to  spend  the 
summer 


SRRIINK3S 

Our  automobiles  meet  trains  at  St.  Helena  every  day  except 
Sunday.     Take  7:40  a.  m.  Broad  Gauge  Boat. 

Fare  $7.00  round  trip. 

Week-End  Guests 

will  be  met  at  St.  Helena  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  afternoons.  Take  3:30  Tiburon 
Ferry.  Back  to  the  city  in  good  time  for 
business  on  Monday.  Write  at  once  for 
full  information  to 

Manager  AETNA  SPRINGS  CO., 

Napa  County,  California 


For  Your 
Breakfast 

GERMEA 

At  All  Grocers 


The  yohnson-Lockc 
Mercantile  Co. 

Agents 
21 3  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Helping  the  Homeless 

The  Continental  Building  and 
Loan  Association 

Has    helped    build    up    several    interior    towns 
and  cities  of  California,  but   for  the  next  few 
years    its    funds    will    be    used    to    help    restore 
the  burned  homes  of  San   Francisco. 
Dr.  WathintUn  Dtdgt,  Prts.  Gavin  McNab,  Atnrnij/ 

Wm.  Ctrbin,  Stc'y.  and  GsnU.  Mgr. 

Office:   Cor.   Market  and  Church   Sts. 


SPENCERIAN 


RSteelPens 


No  matter  how  good  yonr  Ink  or  how  heaatlf  ol 
your  holder,  if  your  pen  isn't  even  of  point  you 
can't  write  with  any  satisfaction. 

Spencerian  Pens  are  noted  for  evenness  of  point 
and  uniformity ,  the  last  one  out  of  a  box  being  just 
as  good  as  the  first. 

There's  a  SpeDcerian  Pen  made  for  every  style  of 
■writing. 

If  yon  will  send  us  6  cents,  to  pay  postage  we  will 
mall  you  a  card  containing  12    pens,    different 
patterns. 
SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO.,  349  Broadway  New  York. 


STEAMSHIP  LINES. 


AMERICAN  LINE 

PLYMOUTH— CHERBOURG— SOUTHAMPTON 

New  York Aug.    io     I    Philadelphia     ..Aug.  24 

St.    Louis Aug.    17     I    St.    Paul Aug.  31 

PHILADELPHIA—  QUEENSTOWN— LIVERPOOL 

Friesland    Aug.    10    j     Westernland    ..Aug.  24 

Merion    Aug.   17    |     Haverford    ....Aug.  31 

AT1ANTIG  TRANSPORT  LINE 

NEW    YORK— LONDON    DIRECT 
Minnehaha     ...Aug.   10     I    Minnetonka    ...Aug.  24 
Mesaba    Aug.    17     |    Minneapolis     ..Aug.  31 

HOLIAND-AMERIGA  LINE 

NEW  YORK— ROTTERDAM,  VIA  BOULOGNE 
Sailings  Wednesdays  as  per  sailing  list. 

Potsdam    Aug.     7     j    Noordam    Aug.  28 

N.    Amsterdam. Aug.    14     |     Ryndam     Sept.     4 

Statendam    ....  Aug.  2 1         Potsdam   Sept.    1 1 


RED  STAR  LINE 


NEW  YORK— DOVER,  ANTWERP 

Kroonland    ....Aug.   10     I    Finland     Aug.  24 

Zeeland     Aug.    17     |    Vaderland    Aug.  31 

WHITE  STAR  LINE 

NEW  YORK— OUEENSTOWN— LIVERPOOL 

•Baltic     Aug.     8     I    ^Celtic   Aug.  22 

■fcCedric    Aug.   15     I    -^Arabic    Aug.  20 

PLYMOUTH— CHERBOURG— SOUTHAMPTON 
^-Majestic    ....Aug.     7     I    ^Teutonic    ....Aug.  21 

-rfrrAdriatic     ...Aug.  14     I    -^-Oceanic    Aug.  28 

-j-  New,    25,000    tons;    has    elevator,    gymnasium, 

Turkish  baths,  and  -ft  band. 

BOSTON— QUEENSTOWN— LIVERPOOL 

Cymric    Aug.   1 4     |    Republic     Aug.  28 

New  York — Azores — Mediterranean 

■A-Cretic,  Sept.  26,  noon    I    Republic    Oct.  24 

Boston — Azores — Mediterranean 

■^Canopic Aug.     10,     11     a.    m. 

^Romanic Sept.     14,    3    p.     m. 

G.   N.   KOEPPEL,   Pass.   Agt.,   Pacific  Coast, 

36    Ellis    St..    near    Market,    San   Francisco 


Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

ORIENTAL    S.    S.    CO.    have    opened    their 

permanent    offices    at    Room    240, 

Tames     Flood     Building, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

S.    S.    "Nippon  Maru"    (calls  at  Manila).... 

Thursday,   August   15,    1907 

S.  S.  "Hong  Kong  Maru"    (calls  at  Manila) 

Thursday,    Sept.    12,   1907 

S.   S.   "America  Maru"    

Wednesday,   October  2,    1907 

Steamers  will  leave  wharf,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  streets,  1  p.  m.,  for  Yokohama  and 
Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu,  Kobe  (Hiogo), 
Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and  connecting  at 
Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Manila,  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates.  For 
freight  and  passage  apply  at  office,  Tames  Flood 
Building.  W.  H.  AVERY, 
Assistant  General  Manager. 


Japan-China 

Around  the  World 

Tour  leaves  September  24th 

Send  for  Booklet 


THOS.  COOK  &  SON, 

Flood    Building,  32   Powell   Street,    S. 

13S  OFFICES  ABROAD 
Cook's  Travelers'  Checks,  Payable  Everywhere. 


JOHN  G.  ILS  &  CO. 

Manufacturer* 

High  Grade  French  Ranges 

Kitchen  and  Bakery  Outfits 

827-829  Mission,  between  Fourth 
and  Fifth  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


A.Zellerbach&Sons 

PAPER  DEALERS 

Now  Located  at 

Volkman  Bldg.,  416  Tackion  St.,  San  Francisco 

Branch:  514  Eleventh  St..  Oakland 

Full  Supply  of  Alt  Kinds  of  Paper 
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The  Movement  of  Events. 

Whether  the  week  under  review — we  write  on 
Wednesday — as  related  to  the  progress  of  events 
in  San  Francisco  be  regarded  as  dull  or  active, 
depends  upon  the  way  you  look  at  it.  There  have 
been  no  striking  events,  nothing  comparable  in  in- 
tensity of  interest  with  the  Glass  trial  of  two  weeks 
back.  And  yet  many  things  have  been  doing,  and  a 
mere  record  of  the  details  of  events,  both  important 
and  significant,  might  be  strung  out  to  the  length 
of  many  columns.  As  usual  the  interest  of  largest 
importance  has  not  made  much  of  a  stir  in  a  public 

lse.      We   refer   to  the   proceedings,   direct   and 

undertaken  with  a  view  of  determining 

the   legal    status   of   the   Taylor   city   government. 

"gh  a  convicted  felon  and  con- 

•levertheless  claims  to  be 

r  ami  ha>,   .vie!    this     'aim,  appointed  suc- 

ce ssors  to  I  'oervisors.     His 

appoints- .  have    not  been  by  anybody; 

they  have  bei  ■  ,e  and  are 

popularly  regarnt..  as  mere  pret.  The  Taylor 


government  has  in  the  popular  mind  full  and  com- 
plete credit  and  standing.  Nevertheless,  there  re- 
mains a  point  of  uncertainty  recognized  by  every- 
body who  looks  at  things  seriously,  including  the 
mayor  himself.  To  the  end  of  determining  the 
matter  judicially  Mayor  Taylor  has  arranged  a  test 
case  over  the  trifling  matter  of  the  salary  of  his 
clerk.  In  connection  with  the  claim  of  this  minor 
functionary,  formally  ordered  to  be  paid  by  Mayor 
Taylor,  the  courts  will  be  asked  to  adjudicate  his 
title  to  the  office  which  he  presumptively  and  prac- 
tically holds.  The  theory  is  that  Schmitz  was  first 
"incapacitated"  by  being  confined  in  the  county 
jail;  second,  that  he  was  automatically  dismissed 
from  office  by  his  conviction  and  sentence  as  a 
felon. 

There  is  still  another  point  of  doubt  as  to 
Mayor  Taylor's  status  which  has  not  been  much  dis- 
cussed because,  popularly  at  least,  it  has  not  been 
thought  of  as  serious.  The  attorneys  in  the  Glass 
and  Halsey  cases  have  attacked  the  validity  of  the 
Grand  Jury  on  technical  grounds  and  the  point  has 
not  yet  been  determined  judicially.  As  we  have  al- 
ready said,  it  is  not  popularly  regarded  as  a  menace 
to  the  existing  order  of  things ;  nevertheless  the 
Argonaut,  having  long  observed  the  sinuosities  and 
surprises  of  the  law,  and  recalling  the  experience 
of  the  famous  Wallace  grand  jury,  will  feel  more 
secure  when  the  supreme  court  shall  have  decided 
the  point.  Until  its  judgment  is  given,  there  must 
rest  in  every  thoughtful  mind  some  doubt  about 
the  validity  of  an  order  of  things  which  all  men  of 
right  mind  sincerely  hope  to  see  sustained  and 
continued.  

For  all  practical  purposes  the  reorganized  Board 
of  Supervisors  is  in  adequate  working  order,  since 
more  than  a  majority  stand  in  accord  with  the  re- 
formed scheme  of  things.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
still  in  connection  with  the  organization  of  the  board 
what  a  college  professor  would  call  a  slight  depart- 
ure from  the  normal.  Patrick  McGushin,  confessed 
boodler,  saloon  keeper,  common  drunk,  representa- 
tive of  the  old  order  of  things,  is  as  we  write  still 
a  supervisor.  He  first  kept  out  of  the  way  of  the 
big  stick,  and  finally  when  found  refused  point 
blank  to  resign.  That  he  will  resign  when  he  sobers 
up  sufficiently  to  write  his  discredited  name  under 
the  form  prepared  by  the  district  attorney's  office 
is  not  seriously  questioned.  If  after  he  gets  duly 
sober  he  should  continue  stubborn  the  prosecution 
has  only  to  push  criminal  charges  against  him  to 
land  him  safely  in  San  Ouentin.  McGushin  will, 
of  course,  resign,  and  Mr.  Comte,  who  has  been 
selected  by  Mayor  Taylor,  will  be  named  as  his 
successor,  thus  completing  the  dramatic  throw-out 
of  all  the  supervisors — sixteen  out  of  eighteen — 
involved  in  the  criminal  scheme  of  the  Ruef-Schmitz 
regime.  Another  "variation  from  the  normal"  is 
the  case  of  Supervisor  Tveitmoe,  laborite  and  pre- 
sumptive Union  Labor  candidate  for  the  mayoralty, 
who  refuses  to  sit  with  the  Taylor  board  upon  the 
theory  that  it  is  an  illegal  and  usurping  body. 
Tveitmoe  stands  on  the  theory  that  Schmitz  is  still 
mavor  and  will,  it  is  said,  decline  to  affiliate  with  the 
Taylor  board  so  long  as  there  shall  rest  any  ques- 
tion about  its  legal  status. 


and  requirements  of  the  public  water  supply,  in- 
vestigation of  the  treasurer's  and  auditor's  offices, 
and  the  status  of  the  Geary  Street  road.  This  last 
inquiry  is  one  of  special  interest  and  significance, 
for,  be  it  remembered,  the  Geary  Street  line  is  not 
operated  only  because  of  the  practically  confiscatory 
acts  of  the  Board  of  Boodlers.  What  the  Taylor 
board  proposes  to  do  about  it  can  only  be  surmised, 
but  the  common  sense  of  the  situation  is  plain 
enough.  Previous  to  the  strike  the  Geary  Street 
company  was  operating  its  cars  under  a  lapsed 
franchise,  and  was  paying  into  the  city  treasury  for 
this  privilege  five  per  cent  of  its  gross  receipts,  or 
approximately  one  thousand  dollars  per  month. 
The  new  board  ought  to  nullify  all  that  the  boodlers 
did,  including  the  appropriation  for  a  municipal 
line  on  Geary  Street,  and  permit  the  Geary  Street 
company  to  start  up  its  cars  either  under  the  old 
percentage  arrangement  or  some  other.  Operation 
of  the  Geary  Street  road  is  seriously  needed,  since 
the  parallel  line  of  the  United  Railroads  in  Sutter 
Street  is  crowded  beyond  its  capacity,  to  the  ex- 
ceeding inconvenience  and  discomfort  of  the  public. 


An  incident  of  the  proceedings  of  TuesdavV 
board  meeting  was  the  announcement  by  Supervisor 
d'Ancona  that  he  had  discovered  a  flaw  in  the 
franchise  of  the  United  Railroads  with  respect  to 
the  overhead  trolley  in  lower  Market  Street  be- 
tween the  point  of  junction  with  Sutter  Street  and 
the  ferry.  A  resolution  was  proposed  by  d'Ancona 
directing  the  United  Railroads  Company  to  remove 
certain  overhead  wires,  and  the  matter  will  come 
up  for  action  at  the  board  meeting  of  Friday  of 
the  present  week.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
d'Ancona  means  well  in  this  matter ;  nevertheless 
the  Argonaut  begs  leave  to  suggest  that  this  is 
hardly  a  proper  time  to  make  trouble  for  the  United 
Railroads.  Air.  Calhoun  is  fighting  a  tremendous 
fight  and  his  victory,  while  plainly  in  sight,  remains 
to  be  fully  won.  He  is  not  only  fighting  the  labor 
unions  in  a  fierce  hand-to-hand  battle,  but  he  is 
fighting  against  the  hatred  and  malice  of  certain 
business  rivals  and  personal  enemies.  There  will, 
we  think,  be  time  enough  to  call  Mr.  Calhoun  to 
account  on  the  score  of  whatever  may  be  deficient 
in  his  franchise  when  he  shall  have  downed  -the 
unions  and  shall  have  his  hands  free  to  deal  with  a 
business  matter  under  something  like  normal  con- 
ditions. The  new  board,  we  think,  will  not  com- 
mend itself  to  the  approval  of  conservative  and  de- 
cent people  by  contributing  a  new  irritation  to  the 
embarrassments  under  which  Mr.  Calhoun  is  labor- 
ing in  a  fight  quite  as  much  in  the  public  interest 
as  in  his  own  private  interest. 


In  the  meantime  the  Taylor  board,  being  duly  in 
possession  of  the  supervisors'  chamber  and  of  the 
public  records,  etc.,  and  being  generally  recognized 
as  in  full  authority,  is  going  very  actively  about 
the  work  of  administering  the  affairs  of  the  munic- 
ipalitv.  At  a  meeting  on  Tuesday  afternoon  steps 
were  taken  looking  to  the  issue  of  municipal  bonds 
to  provide  funds  for  restoring  public  buildings,  etc. 
Among  other  things  considered  was  the  matter  of 
increased  fire  protection,  the  re-housing  of  the  city 
government  in  the   damaged   city   hall,   the   status 


On  Friday  of  last  week  the  young  women  for- 
merly employed  in  the  telephone  offices  of  this  city, 
and  who  for  three  months  have  been  on  strike,  de- 
termined by  practically  unanimous  vote  to  call  the 
strike  off.  It  was  a  complete  backdown,  since  it 
was  made  without  any  arrangement  of  conditions, 
in  fact  without  any  conference  with  the  authorities 
of  the  telephone  company.  To  be  sure,  an  effort 
has  been  made  by  the  labor  leaders  to  make  it 
appear  that  there  was  a  compromise  and  that  the 
striking  operatives  had  gained  some  measure  of 
their  contention.  This,  however,  is  mere  pretense 
and  fraud.  In  the  course  of  this  long  strike  the 
telephone  company  has  brought  into  its  service  a 
large  number  of  new  operatives  and  trained  them 
to  working  efficiency.  In  consequence,  there  are 
not  now  available  places  for  the  nearly  five  hundred 
strikers.  On  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  this  week 
the  corridors  of  the  telephone  building  have  been 
crowded  with  young  women  seeking  to  return  to 
work,  but  out  of  the  whole  number  there  are  places 
only  for  about  two  hundred.     The  disapi 
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is  very  great,  so  great  that  there  is  fresh  agitation 
looking  to  a  new  strike,  or  rather  a  revival  of  the 
old  one.  The  situation  is  indeed  a  painful  one,  but 
it  is  one  entirely  in  line  with  experience  in  such 
cases.  The  telephone  company  can  not  in  honor  or 
decency  discharge  those  who  have  assisted  it  to 
carry  on  its  business  during  the  recent  troubled 
months.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  something  like 
three  hundred  of  those  who  have  been  bitterly  pro- 
moting trouble  now  find  themselves  wholly  out  be- 
cause their  places  have  been  taken  by  others  who 
have  fairly  earned  the  right  to  preference.  The 
strikers  have  a  serious  grievance  in  this  matter,  but 
it  is  against  those  labor  leaders  who  beguiled  and 
deceived  them  and  prompted  them  to  a  course  of 
folly,  rather  than  the  telephone  company,  which 
exhausted  every  resource  of  reason  and  persuasion 
to  win  them  back  to  service  before  their  places  had 
been  filled  by  others. 


Another  important  event  of  the  week  has  been 
the  collapse  of  the  strike  of  sandstone  workmen, 
which  has  been  running  since  the  first  of  May, 
greatly  to  the  detriment  of  reconstructive  enterprise. 
Seeing  the  bricklayers  advance  their  wages  arbi- 
trarily from  one  high  point  to  a  point  still  higher, 
the  sandstone  workmen  thought  to  follow  their 
example.  Not  content  with  wages  at  five  dollars 
per  day  they  tried  to  make  it  five  and  half,  and  six. 
The  strike  has  lasted  a  little  over  three  months  and 
has  finally  come  to  its  end  through  the  exhaustion 
of  the  men.  It  was  another  case  of  backdown,  a 
backdown  absolute  and  complete.  The  net  result 
of  the  effort  is  the  loss  to  each  workman  of  three 
months'  wages,  a  general  hindrance  to  reconstruc- 
tion, with  universal  damage  to  general  business  and 
local  prosperity.  The  lesson  is  a  hard  one,  and  in  its 
effects  it  involves  not  only  those  directly  at  fault 
but  others  connected  with  them.  It  is  indeed  a 
cruel  rule  which  subjects  the  interest  and  the 
welfare  of  the  deserving  to  the  faults  of  the  stupid, 
the  blind,  the  grasping,  and  the  arrogant.  There 
seems,  however,  no  other  way  than  the  hardest  way 
to  impress  the  bulk  of  mankind  with  the  simplest 
truths  of  common  sense  and  of  ordinary  prudence. 
The  pity  of  it  is  indeed  great. 


In  connection  with  the  street-car  strike  we  have 
had  in  the  last  few  days  something  like  a  revival  of 
the  outrages,  large  and  small,  which  characterized 
the  opening  weeks  of  the  conflict.  There  have  been 
half  a  dozen  assaults  of  a  serious  kind,  with  a  vast 
deal  of  brick-bat  throwing  after  dark  in  the  back 
streets.  In  other  respects  the  strike  is  hardly  notice- 
able. The  cars  are  running  regularly  during  the 
day  011  all  routes  and  on  leading  routes  until  far 
into  the  night.  There  is  still  a  pretense  of  holding 
out,  but  the  truth  is  that  the  street-car  company 
could  not  now  provide  employment  for  more  than 
one-fourth  of  those  who  abandoned  its  service  three 
months  ago.  Its  roster  is  practically  full.  Members 
of  the  trade  unions  are  still  bumping  the  bumps  in 
the  wretched  carryalls  which  the  strike  committee 
persists  in  maintaining.  How  long  this  farce  is  to 
continue  can  only  be  surmised.  Only  the  stubborn- 
ness, the  vanity,  and  the  self-interest  of  a  few  pro- 
fessional labor  leaders  maintain  even  the  pretense 
of  a  strike  which  practically  died  out  a  month  ago. 


The  Pardee  Movement. 

To  understand  the  significance  of  a  meeting  held 
at  Oakland  last  week  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
revolutionizing- the  politics  of  California,  we  must 
go  back  to  the  days  which  preceded  the  Republican 
convention  at  Santa  Cruz  in  September  last.  Dr. 
Pardee  was  governor,  and  he  liked  the  job.  The 
good  Doctor  has  a  propensity  for  sitting  on  plat- 
forms, and  nothing  pleases  him  better  than  for  the 
band  to  strike  up  when  he  enters  a  hall.  Therefore, 
the  good  Doctor  besought  every  source  of  political 
strength  in  hope  of  favor  and  friendship.  He 
drummed  the  counties  up  and  down;  he  spent  a 
good  deal  of  time  about  the  San  Francisco  Ferry 
building,  then  presumed  to  be  a  centre  of  political 
interests ;  he  even  went  so  far,  so  we  are  told,  as  to 
have  at  least  one  two-hour  confab  with  Mr.  Abra- 
ham Ruef,  not  long  before  the  decisive  ballot  at 
Santa  Cruz.  But  despite  all  these  efforts  the  repre- 
sent itives  of  the  party  chose  not  Dr.  Pardee  but 
Co  .gressman  Gillett  to  carry  the  party  standard  in 
;he  'hen  coming  campaign. 


From  that  time  until  now  the  good  Doctor  has 
had  a  very  sore  toe.  First,  he  talked  to  all  the  news- 
papers, because  for  the  moment  there  were  readers 
for  whatever  he  might  say.  Pretty  soon  his  audi- 
ence dwindled  to  the  Democratic  newspapers,  who 
were  of  course  glad  to  exploit  anything  that  might 
exhibit  disaffection  in  the  Republican  ranks.  Then 
he  sulked  and  stayed  at  home,  in  the  hope  that 
Gillett  would  be  beaten.  After  the  election,  he 
went  about  addressing  such  political  gatherings  as 
would  listen  to  him,  always  upon  the  theme  of  the 
Santa  Cruz  convention.  Later,  after  he  had  gotten 
securely  into  private  life,  he  gave  afternoon  dis- 
courses to  social  clubs — still  on  the  theme  of  the 
Santa  Cruz  convention.  More  recently  he  has  been 
devoting  his  oratorical  energies  to  improvement 
clubs,  mothers'  meetings,  and  the  like — still  harping 
on  the  Santa  Cruz  convention.  Still  more  recently, 
all  these  opportunities  of  exploitation  having 
vanished,  the  good  Doctor,  it  is  said,  has  been  writ- 
ing essays  in  the  Oakland  Enquirer — which  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  his  personal  property  and  therefore  a 
place  where  anything  that  he  says  goes — still  as 
before  on  the  subject  of  the  Santa  Cruz  convention. 
It  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  demonstrated  now 
for  a  period  covering  more  than  ten  months  that  the 
good  Doctor  is  not  only  a  bad  loser,  but  a  very 
bad  loser.  He  ,  has  the  sorest  toe  and  the 
grouchiest  grouch  in  all  our  political  history. 

Ever  since  that  fateful  September  day  at  Santa 
Cruz  the  Doctor  has  been  meditating  revenge  and 
reprisal.  There  has  not  only  been  method  but  a 
fixed  purpose  in  all  his  talk  about  the  Santa  Cruz 
convention.  He  has  wished  to  fire  the  heart  of 
California,  to  impress  it  with  his  wrongs,  to  enlist 
its  sympathies,  and  to  get  its  support,  preferably  for 
the  senatorship,  but,  failing  that,  for  any  old  thing 
that  might  be  taken  as  a  mark  of  popular  sympathy 
and  that  would  land  him  again  in  the  official  lime- 
light upon  some  kind  of  a  platform.  Wherever 
there  has  been  a  political  group  that  would  listen, 
there  the  voice  of  his  ex-excellency  has  been  heard. 
He  has  been  willing  to  combine  with  anybody  to 
any  end  that  might  gratify  his  thirst  of  vengeance 
and  his  irrepressible  desire  for  a  public  job.  His 
efforts  culminated  last  week  in  a  meeting  at  Oak- 
land promoted  by  himself,  a  group  of  his  immediate 
friends,  and  some  half  dozen  country  editors,  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  Francis  J.  Heney  (Democrat)  and 
by  Mr.  Lincoln  Steffens  (muckraker),  and  officially 
approved  by  Mr.  Rudolph  Spreckels.  The  pro- 
gramme contemplates  nothing  short  of  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  Republican  party  of  California. 
Those  who  in  the  past  have  contributed  to  its  suc- 
cesses are  to  be  turned  down  and  out,  and  their 
places  are  to  be  taken  by  those  whose  chief  merit  is 
that  they  have  assisted  at  all  its  failures.  Mr.  Heney 
(who  declares  himself  a  Democrat)  is  suggested  as 
the  candidate  of  reformed  Republicanism  for  the 
governorship.  Mr.  Steffens,  whose  party  principles 
and  affiliations  are  unknown,  and  who  lives  in  New 
York,  is  to  be  its  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend. 
Mr.  Spreckels's  part  is  not  announced — doubtless  he 
will  serve  as  "angel"  of  the  combination.  Dr. 
Pardee,  of  course,  will  be  its  candidate  for  the  sena  - 
torship.  The  Call  has  been  interested  by  the  adop- 
tion of  its  favorite  novelty,  the  direct  primary, 
which,  we  are  assured,  yields  a  prodigious  amount 
of  advertising  and  is  therefore  favored  by  every 
newspaper  whose  policies  are  made  in  its  counting- 
room.  Other  journalistic  support  is  expected  to 
be  gained,  first,  from  those  newspapers  which  stand 
temperamentally  opposed  to  everything  that  is  suc- 
cessful and  prosperous  ;  second,  those  who  are  never 
so  happy  as  when  chasing  after  some  half-cooked, 
untried  principle  in  politics  or  legislation. 

The  movement,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  is  the 
culmination  of  Dr.  Pardee's  industrious  effort  to 
organize  and  capitalize  his  disappointment  and  re- 
sentment because  the  Republican  party,  after  having 
nearly  gone  down  to  defeat  in  once  making  him 
governor,  declined  to  involve  itself  in  further  em- 
barrassments by  tempting  providence  again.  The 
movement  rests  upon  the  spleen  and  ambition  of 
one  who,  though  in  private  life  a  very  amiable 
man.  is  in  politics  a  very  poor  stick,  and,  above  all, 
a  very  bad  loser. 

There  is,  indeed,  abundant  room  for  reform 
inside  the  Republican  party,  but  there  will,  we 
fancy,  be  few  Republicans  willing  to  reform  the 
party  first  by  breaking  it  to  pieces,  and  then  by 


endeavoring  to  patch  it  up  with  discarded  timber 
in  combination  with  material  drawn  from  the  scrap- 
heap  of  nondescript  politicalism. 


Mr.  Patrick  Calhoun. 

Some  two  weeks  ago  the  membership  of  the 
Olympic  Club  of  San  Francisco  held  a  social  jolli- 
fication to  which,  among  others,  Mr.  Patrick  Cal- 
houn, president  of  the  United  Railroads,  was  bid- 
den. The  entrance  of  Mr.  Calhoun  into  the  banquet 
hall  was  the  signal  for  such  a  spontaneous  outburst 
of  applause  as  has  not  often  been  witnessed  since 
life  became  so  serious  in  San  Francisco.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Olympic  Club,  in  common  with  red- 
blooded  people  in  general,  have  for  Mr.  Calhoun  a 
very  great  admiration  in  connection  with  the  splen- 
did and  successful  fight  he  has  made  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  the  principle  of  industrial  freedom.  The 
feeling  is  universal  that  in  connection  with  this  strike 
Mr.  Calhoun  has  made  an  extraordinary  exhibition 
of  courage,  fortitude,  and  manly  resolution,  com- 
bined with  high  individual  capacity  and  an  extraor- 
dinary measure  of  moral  force.  Wherever  men  dis- 
cuss our  pending  troubles  there  is  approval  of  Mr. 
Calhoun  for  the  gallant  part  he  has  played  in  the 
fight  against  labor  unionism  in  its  extreme  and  arro- 
gant pretensions.  It  was  this  feeling  which  gave  to 
the  greeting  of  the  Olympic  Club  to  Mr.  Calhoun  its 
extraordinary  warmth  and  its  special  significance. 

There  was  at  the  Olympic  feast  one  representa- 
tive of  the  genus  chump.  His  name  is  Dr.  Charles 
A.  Clinton.  The  applause  had  hardly  died  out  when 
this  precious  specimen  of  ill-nature  and  bad  man- 
ners vociferously  protested  against  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Calhoun  because,  forsooth,  he  stands  under 
indictment  at  the  hands  of  the  Spreckels-Heney  in- 
quisition. Dr.  Clinton's  grievous  breach  of  decency 
was,  of  course,  an  offense  to  everybody,  among 
others  to  the  chairman  of  the  dinner,  but  no  amount 
of  pounding  on  the  table  served  to  silence  him. 
Your  genuine  chump,  when  he  gets  well  to  going, 
is  indifferent  to  all  restraints.  Neither  modesty  nor 
decency  is  in  him.  He  will  have  his  fool  say  though 
the  heavens  fall.  Dr.  Clinton  was  finally  called 
down,  but  not  until  after  he  had  made  an  unpleas- 
ant scene.  An  interesting  occasion  had  been  spoiled 
by  the  rudeness  of  a  man  wanting  in  every  consid- 
eration of  propriety,  deficient  in  every  sensibility 
commanding  respect  among  civilized  men. 

The  directors  of  the  Olympic  Club  did  not  let  the 
matter  rest.  At  their  next  meeting  following  the 
dinner  Dr.  Clinton  was  called  up  and  asked  for  an 
explanation.  He  gave  it  at  great  length,  and  we 
may  judge  of  the  impression  he  made  upon  the 
board  by  the  fact  that  an  hour  later  and  upon  a 
unanimous  vote  his  name  was  ordered  stricken  from 
the  roll  of  club  members.  This  action,  so  far  as 
we  can  learn,  meets  with  universal  approval  among 
members  of  the  club  and  it  has  more  than  pleased 
the  public.  By  this  action  the  Olympic  Club 
has  asserted  its  respect  for  gentlemanlike  stand- 
ards of  conduct.  It  has  gotten  rid  of  a  pestif- 
erous nuisance.  It  has  shown  to  Mr.  Calhoun 
and  to  the  community  at  large  that  its  sympa- 
thies lie  with  courage  and  capacity,  and  that 
it  recognizes  the  prodigious  service  done  for 
San  Francisco  by  the  man  who  took  a  desperate 
situation  by  its  throat  and  who  has  taught  labor 
unionism  that  there  is  a  limit  to  its  power. 

The  incident  has  a  still  deeper  significance,  for  it 
has  put  into  concrete  form  the  sentiment  of  respect 
and  admiration  for  Mr.  Calhoun  practically  uni- 
versal among  bur  people.  We  pass  by  the  matter 
of  Mr.  Calhoun's  personal  relations  to  the  graft 
prosecution.  That  was  not  and  is  not  in  question 
in  connection  with  his  dealings  with  the  strike.  It 
should  not  have  prejudiced  Mr.  Calhoun's  standing 
in  the  strike  fight,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
allowed  to  do  so — that  it  was  forced  upon  the  situa- 
tion, so  to  speak — has  tended-  rather  to  help  than  to 
injure  him  in  the  general  esteem.  There  was  a 
situation  in  our  industries,  including  the  street-car 
service,  that  was  well-nigh  desperate.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn met  it  with  a  promptness,  with  a  firmness,  with 
a  steadiness,  with  a  thoroughness  possible  only  to 
a  man  of  supreme  courage.  The  people  of  San 
Francisco  recognize  this  fact.  'Tney  resent  the 
policy  of  the  graft  prosecution  in  seeking  amid  the 
embarrassments  of  the  strike  new  weapons  in  its 
warfare  upon  Mr.  Calhoun.  It  is  a  case  where 
calculation  and  malice  have  overshot  the  mark.     Bv 
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its  very  bitterness  the  prosecution  has  raised  up  for 
Mr.  Calhoun  a  host  of  admirers  and  friends — even 
of  apologists  for  whatever  share  he  may  have  had 
in  matters  which  preceded  the  strike. 

There  is  an  instinct  in  human  nature  which  un- 
failingly distinguishes  between  what  is  false  and 
what  is  genuine.  Even  amid  the  stress  of  our  social 
troubles  this  instinct  has  not  been  lost.  We  have 
seen  on  the  one  hand  a  man  accused  of  crime,  to  be 
sure,  but  nevertheless  bold  and  self-reliant,  putting 
aside  his  private  causes  of  worry  to  meet  a  public 
situation  with  a  fortitude  and  a  power  unparalleled 
in  our  local  annals.  We  have  seen  this  man 
hounded  by  business  rivals  and  personal  enemies, 
pounced  upon  in  the  hour  of  his  distress,  maligned 
and  persecuted  to  the  limit  of  human  endurance. 
At  the  same  time  we  have  seen  him  go  steadily  for- 
ward in  a  great  conflict,  waged  as  much  in  the 
interest  of  San  Francisco  as  of  private  interests. 
We  have  seen  him,  in  the  face  of  desperate  odds, 
gaima  splendid  personal  and  civic  victory.  While  his 
enemies  have  been  busiest  in  their  efforts  to  undo 
him,  while  they  have  openly  exulted  in  his  embar- 
rassments, while  they  have  given  comfort  and 
counsel  to  his  enemies,  we  have  seen  him  move 
steadily  forward  in  the  pursuit  of  a  great  public 
responsibility.  Is  it  surprising  that  men  with  red 
blood  in  their  veins  should  admire  this  sort  of 
thing,  and  that  they  should  give  to  one  who  has  thus 
demonstrated  the  higher  qualities  of  human  nature 
the  meed  of  approval  and  commendation?  Is  it 
surprising  that  the  kind  of  men  who  make  up  the 
membership  of  the  Olympic  Club  should  greet  Mr. 
Calhoun  with  the  applause  due  to  fortitude  and 
courage?  And,  further,  is  it  surprising  that  men 
everywhere  mark  the  contrast  between  one  who  has 
thus  admirably  carried  himself  under  stress  of 
difficulties  and  those  who,  under  the  urgency  of  a 
remorseless  hate,  have  pursued  and  harrassed  him? 

The  public,  with  all  the  facts  before  it,  fully 
sensible  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  responsibility  under  the 
graft  prosecution,  has  had  the  judgment  to  dis- 
criminate between  him  and  his  persecutors.  And  the 
Argo)iaitt  dares  to  say  that  as  between  the  two, 
public  favor  and  approval  is  not  for  the  men  of 
vengeance,  but  for  the  man  whose  courage  has  car- 
ried him  above  the  storms  of  this  protracted  warfare 
to  a  splendid  victory  for  the  principle  of  industrial 
freedom. 

How  the  favor  in  which  Mr.  Calhoun  stands  in 
consequence  of  his  course  in  the  street-car  strike 
will  affect  the  criminal  charge  against  him,  it  is  of 
course  impossible  to  say.  This  is  certain,  namely, 
that  the  bitterness  and  exultation  of  his  accusers 
have  in  no  sense  strengthened  the  case  against 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  malice  of  his  enemies 
has  made  and  is  making  friends  for  him. 


The  Peace  Confab. 

The  Argonaut  did  not  take  the  late  Peace  Con- 
ference very  seriously,  because  it  knew  in  advance 
that  nothing  in  the  way  of  practical  results,  as 
related  to  the  immediate  interest  of  San  Francisco, 
would  come  from  it.  Those  who  fondly  imagine 
that  a  group  of  preachers,  teachers,  and  "humani- 
tarians" can  drop  down  upon  a  situation,  tense 
and  passionate  as  we  have  it  in  San  Francisco,  and 
smooth  the  wrinkles  out  of  things  by  gracious 
palaver  and  rhetorical  resolutions,  are  and  must 
■  ever  be  very,  much  deceived.  The  practical  busi- 
ness of  social  progress  is  not  worked  along  these 
lines.  Talky-talky  has  its  place  in  the  economy  of 
things,  but  it  doesn't  go  very  far  in  war — and  what 
we  have  got  in  San  Francisco,  and  what  we  have 
had  this  three  months  past,  is  war.  In  war  there  is 
little  use  in  letting  off  blank  cartridges.  To  invert 
one  of  President  Roosevelt's  most  resounding 
phrases,  the  shots  that  hit  are  the  shots  that  count. 
It  is  so  in  San  Francisco  it  i    far  as  settlement 

of  our  war  is  concerned,  inc  striking  gripman,  by 
returning  to  his  work  ai  Local,  No.  205," 

to  go  hang,  is  more  agent  of  peace 

than  a  town-hall  full  of  college  profes- 

sors, and  humani'  '.'.  hen  :i  fight  is  once  on, 

and  when  fight'  I  ms  have  got  hot,  there  is 

little  to  be  ga;         through  mere  confab. 

The  best  of  meetings  like  our  late 

Peace  Co'  '  ■  .,-  H  t<  iring  out  and  to  put  before 
the  pub'  .  at  a  time  v  hen  interest  is  intense  enough 
to  m?'  lie  read  and  think,  facts  and  consider- 

ation.-   bearing   upon   points   in   controversy.      We 


are  forever  being  told  by  our  elders  that  there  was 
a  time  when  it  was  not  necessary  to  hold  "con- 
ferences" and  "congresses"  in  order  to  get  facts  and 
arguments  before  the  public.  It  was  once  the 
function  of  the  pulpit,  of  political  leadership,  and 
of  current  journalism  to  discuss  public  issues  as  to 
their  morals,  their  expediency,  and  their  relation 
to  the  truth ;  it  was  possible,  therefore,  to  find  hon- 
est opinion  and  real  fact  in  the  ordinary  channels 
of  intellectual  and  moral  interest.  This  is  so  no 
longer.  The  pulpit  has  ceased  to  be  vital ;  political 
leadership  no  longer  leads,  but  follows ;  journal- 
ism, speaking  broadly,  has  abandoned  its  high 
function.  Nowadays  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  get 
at  the  facts  or  to  know  what  are  the  considerations 
in  the  case  of  any  social  conflict,  because  there  is 
nobody  to  speak  with  candor,  no  agency  through 
which  adverse  fact  or  adverse  opinion  may  find 
voice  without  prejudice.  The  Argonaut,  to  be  sure, 
here  in  San  Francisco,  continues  in  line  with  its 
traditions  to  tell  the  truth  as  it  sees  it  and  to  speak 
the  word  of  its  thought ;  but  the  daily  papers  which 
find  their  policy  in  their  counting-rooms,  give  no  aid, 
to  public  discussion.  If  there  is  to  be  free  consider- 
ation of  facts  and  arguments,  with  full  development 
of  reasons  and  ideals,  there  must  be  resort  to  a 
"conference" — to  something  that  will  for  the 
moment  create  a  platform  from  which  those  who 
have  ideas  may  have  leave  to  declare  them. 


Of  all  the  ideas  emphasized  by  the  late  Peace 
Conference,  the  most  important  we  think  was 
Mayor  Taylor's  assertion  of  the  moral  authority 
of  the  law.  When  he  pointed  out  the  inestimable 
value  of  the  law,  with  the  necessity  of  obedience  to 
it,  he  touched  the  nerve  of  our  whole  trouble  in 
San  Francisco.  There  might,  indeed,  have  been 
serious  differences  among  us  without  reference  to 
the  law ;  class  interest  might  have  been  pitted 
against  class  interest  even  if  the  spirit  of  obedience 
to  law  had  not  become  vitiated.  But  the  things 
which  have  been  most  potent  to  injure  us,  to  give 
our  city  a  bad  name  and  to  hurt  its  credit,  would 
have  been  avoided  if  we  had  not  as  a  community 
forgotten  the  respect  and  obedience  due  to  the  law. 
In  line  with  his  philosophy  was  Mayor  Taylor's 
assertion  of  his  purpose  to  reestablish  the  govern- 
ment of  San  Francisco  upon  the  terms  of  our 
municipal  charter.  Nobody,  we  think,  now  con- 
siders it  a  very  good  charter.  It  was  made  at  a 
time  when  sentiment  all  over  the  country  had  gone, 
wrong  in  its  admiration  of  what  fifteen  years  ago 
was  known  as  the  Brooklyn  experiment.  An  ideal 
mayor  in  Brooklyn,  under  a  charter  giving  him 
almost  autocratic  powers,  had  achieved  wonders  in 
the  way  of  municipal  reform.  The  new  principle 
of  municipal  centralism  had  not  at  that  time  been 
sufficiently  tried  to  bring  out  and  demonstrate  its 
weak  points.  Seeing  its  first  good  fruits,  San  Fran- 
cisco sought  to  imitate  the  project  and  to  gain  these 
excellent  results  for  itself. 

We  made  a  charter  putting  pretty  much  the  whole 
powers  of  administrative  government  into  the  hands 
of  one  man ;  then  we  elected  a  very  good  man  and 
an  excellent  Board  of  Supervisors — and  all  went  well 
for  a  while.  Then  our  good  mayor  grew  politically 
ambitious  and  somewhat  warped  the  system  from  its 
fine  intentions.  Then  we  elected  a  bad  mayor  and 
reelected  him ;  then  elected  him  for  a  third  time. 
What  followed  it  would  be  both  tedious  and  useless 
to  recite.  Having  all  the  power  in  his  own  hands, 
he  cast  to  the  winds  even  such  limitations  as  the 
charter  imposed  and  proceeded  with  the  aid  of  a 
criminal  outside  partner  to  run  our  government  as  a 
private  snap.  Mayor  Taylor's  resolve  to  bring  the 
government  of  San  Francisco  back  to  the  lines  of 
the  charter — to  respect  and  obey  the  law — is  among 
the  best  of  the  many  good  things  promised  by  his 
administration. 


We  can  not  agree  so  fully  with  the  mayor's  theory 
that  non-partisanship  is  the  only  rule  in  municipal 
government.  In  the  present  crisis,  when  there  is 
need  to  fight  for  sheer  decency  and  honesty,  it  would 
be  the  greatest  folly  to  separate  the  forces  of 
decency  into  different  and  hostile  camps.  It  is  in- 
deed a  time  for  all  good  men  to  work  together  to 
the  end  of  rescuing  our  city  government  from  the 
menace  of  piracy,  of  restoring  our  self-respect,  and 
of  reestablishing  our  credit.  It  is  a  time  when  every 
ordinary  consideration  should  be  cast  aside,  for 
there  is  at  issue  a  matter  vastly  more  important  than 


anything  related  to  the  ordinary  motives  of  politics. 
But  we  question  if  in  normal  times  there  be  any 
machinery  for  the  operation  even  of  local  govern- 
ment better  than  the  ordinary  party  machinery,  pro- 
vided of  course  that  there  be  honestv  behind  it.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  the  greatest  defalcations,  the 
most  serious  breaches  of  fair  promise,  are  commonlv 
at  the  hands  of  men  who  get  into  office  upon  non- 
partisan pretensions.  Your  official  without  partv 
affiliations  is  more  than  likely  to  be  a  man  of  the 
non-affiliating  type,  with  neither  the  mind  nor  the 
habit  qualifying  him  to  work  with  others  and  to 
common  ends^  He  is  more  than  likely  to  be  a  man 
without  direct  responsibility  to  anybody,  and  there- 
fore without  those  props  and  checks  which  even  the 
best  of  us  need  when  we  come  to  the  handling  of 
large  responsibilities.  Non-partisanship  has  indeed 
its  advantages — and  at  times  these  advantages  are 
paramount — but  it  has  also  its  practical  defects,  and 
they  are  of  a  kind  against  which  a  man  in  public 
office  often  needs  to  be  protected.  If,  for  example, 
the  late  lamented  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  our  State  university,  Mr.  McKowan  had  stood 
in  party  affiliation — if  in  his  official  character  he  had 
been  the  representative  of  a  party — somebody  would 
have  known  of  his  over-free  habit  of  spending 
money,  of  his  attendance  upon  the  rack-track,  of  the 
courses  by  which  he  got  rid  of  something  like  forty 
thousand  dollars  of  university  funds. 

It  is  easy  to  decry  partisanship,  for  partisanship 
has  its  many  and  gross  abuses.  But  party  affiliation 
and  responsibility  are  associated  with  certain  advan- 
tages not'  to  be  regarded  lightly.  Your  party  man 
in  office  is  commonly  a  man  of  the  cooperative  mind  ; 
he  is  a  man  in  such  connections  as  to  assure  a  certain 
measure  of  representative  responsibility ;  he  is  cer- 
tain to  be  under  a  definite  and  close  responsibility  to 
a  party  guardianship  which  is  deeply  injured  in 
public  respect  when  one  who  represents  it  goes 
wrong  to  the  extent  of  defaulting  at  the  point  of 
a  public  trust.  We  believe  it  to  be  the  universal 
experience  of  large  employers  that  the  type  of  man 
who  makes  what  is  called  a  party  man  is  generally 
more  trustworthy  and  far  more  likely  to  be  success- 
ful in  a  representative  capacity  than  your  go-it-alone 
non-partisan,  one  who  lives  and  works  by  himself, 
who  avoids  representative  relationships,  who  holds 
himself  accountable  to  nobody,  and  who  involves 
nobody  in  his  acts  if  they  be  questionable  or  wrong. 

Let  nobody  misunderstand.  This  is  not  an  argu- 
ment in  support  of  the  vices  of  the  party  game  as 
we  have  seen  it  played  in  San  Francisco  and  else- 
where. Still  less  is  it  given  as  justification  for  a 
partisan  campaign  in  San  Francisco  at  this  time. 
We  deal  with  Mayor  Taylor's  dictum  in  its  own 
spirit ;  and  in  this  spirit  we  question  if  the  rule  of 
non-partisanship,  even  in  municipal  affairs,  be  a 
sound  or  possible  principle  of  political  action  under 
all  circumstances  or  at  most  times.  The  matter  is 
one  of  very  great  importance.  It  ought  to  be  thought 
about  and  discussed  freely.  The  Argonaut  throws 
into  the  air  the  suggestions  above  set  forth  chiefly 
in  the  hope  of  creating  an  interest  in  the  subject 
and  of  bringing  out  expressions  of  judgment  from 
those  qualified  to  speak  upon  a  matter  most  vitally 
related  to  the  public   welfare. 


After  Mayor  Taylor's  suggestions,  the  next  im- 
portant point  raised  in  the  Peace  Conference  was 
that  concerning  the  responsibility  of  unionism  by 
Professor  Miller,  of  Berkeley.  Professor  Miller's 
address  was  singularly  in  line  with  the  theories  of 
the  Argonaut — a  fact,  no  doubt,  which  explains  why 
his  opinions  seem  to  us  so  extraordinarily  sound. 
Professor  Miller  recognizes  unionism  as  a  natural 
and  inevitable  product  of  our  times  and  conditions. 
As  organization  is  the  rule  of  the  day  on  the  part  of 
capital,  so  it  must  be  on  the  part  of  labor.  But  if 
unionism  is  to  maintain  respect  as  a  social  force,  if 
it  is  to  be  a  real  and  permanent  and  worthy  force 
it  must  make  itself  responsible  under  the  law.  This 
idea  is  by  no  means  new.  It  has  been  discussed  from 
many  platforms  and  has,  when  they  have  been 
forced  to  it,  been  considered  by  those  who  speak  for 
labor.  The  claim  of  the  labor  leaders  is  that  if 
labor  union  should  make  itself  legally  responsible, 
if  it  should  put  itself  in  a  position  subject  to  regu- 
lation by  the  courts,  it  would  then  be  liable  to  the 
restrictions  of  the  law.  When  this  is  said,  your 
laborite  fancies  that  he  has  closed  the  discussion 
He  fails  to  see  that  a  thing  which  will  not  make  itself 
responsible,  which  fights  shy  of  the  restri- 
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the  law.  is  a  thing  with  the  possibilities  of  lawless 
action,  and  so  beyond  the  line  of  definite  respect. 
Organized  labor  in  declining  to  make  itself  responsi- 
ble confesses  its  propensity  to  mischief.  It  con- 
fesses, too,  its  unwillingness  to  meet  the  forces  to 
which  it  stands  opposed  in  fair  and  open  conflict 
It  is  at  this  point — that  of  responsibility — that  or- 
ganized labor  unequivocally  departs  from  the  line 
of  justice  and  equity ;  it  is  here  that  it  betrays  the 
essential  weakness  of  its  scheme.  That  which  is 
morally  sound  in  its  aims  and  purposes,  which  seeks 
no  ends  but  just  ends,  which  plans  nothing  outside 
the  lines  of  law  and  equity,  that  which  is  founded 
in  the  spirit  of  fairness  and  which  aims  itself  under 
all  circumstances  and  conditions  to  be  fair,  should 
be  bold  to  match  its  cause  against  any  other  upon 
equal  terms.  It  should  scorn  to  hide  behind  a 
cowardly  irresponsibility.  Labor  union  will  not 
be  worthy  of  respect  until  it  shall  cease  to  be  a 
mere  private  association,  until  it  shall  consent  to 
make  itself  duly  and  formally  responsible  for 
its  acts. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Argonaut,  this  is  a  point  at 
which  the  authority  of  the  law  should  take  firm  hold. 
We  believe  that  it  should  be  required  that  all  associ- 
ations of  three  or  more  persons  for  any  purpose 
related  to  the  public  should  be  required  to  incor- 
porate under  a  simple  but  definite  precedure,  subject 
to  such  regulations  as  the  public  welfare  may  sug- 
gest. We  believe  that  a  time  has  come  when  the 
public  has  a  right  to  know  what  are  the  purposes  of 
those  whose  operations  stand  in  any  way  related  to 
the  public  welfare.  In  earlier  and  simpler  times 
private  association  of  citizens  was  properly  allowed ; 
but  in  these  days  of  complicated  relationships,  the 
State  has  a  right  to  define  the  rules  and  upon  occa- 
sion to  know  all  the  facts  in  relation  to  any  scheme 
of  concerted  operations,  business  or  social.  A  law 
requiring  all  associations  of  citizens  to  incorporate, 
to  declare  their  purposes,  to  hold  themselves  subject 
to  legal  inquiry,  to  establish  a  status  of  fixed  respon- 
sibility, would  put  no  hardship  upon  anybody  and 
would  prohibit  that  aggression  of  a  cowardly  irre- 
sponsibility which  has  become  a  real  menace  to  the 
country. 


An  expression  of  especial  value  came  in  the  course 
of  the  conference  from  ex-Congressman  James  G. 
Maguire,  a  man  who,  though  long  associated  with 
partisan  and  personal  politics,  has  not  ceased  to  be 
a  man  of  definite  ideas  and  of  courage  at  the  point 
of  declaring  them.  Judge  Maguire  dwelt  effectively 
upon  that  rule  of  trade  unionism  under  which  our 
youth  is  prohibited  from  learning  and  working  in  the 
mechanical  trades.  He  pointed  out  the  duty  of  each 
generation  in  the  matter  of  training  up  the  genera- 
tion immediately  succeeding  it.  He  dwelt  upon  the 
relationship  of  industry  and  training  in  the  trades  to 
moral  character.  He  pointed  out  that  the  policy  of 
unionism  is  giving  to  imported  workmen  privileges 
which  we  are  denying  to  our  own  sons.  And  in 
dealing  with  the  question  in  all  its  phases,  Judge 
Maguire  abandoned  diplomacy,  called  things  by 
their  names,  and  denounced  the  wrong  in  straight- 
forward terms.  What  was  said  came  with  the 
greater  emphasis  because  Judge  Maguire  is  himself 
a  workman — a  blacksmith — and  cherishes  both  the 
knowledge  and  the  sympathies  of  the  expert 
mechanic.  There  is  nothing  to  add  to  what  was  said 
upon  this  most  important  phase  of  a  great  subject. 
At  no  point  has  trade  unionism  appeared  at  greater 
moral  disadvantage  than  in  its  policy  of  restricting 
the  apprentice  system — a  policy  fatal  alike  to  the 
material  and  moral  interests  of  society.  No  word 
can  possibly  be  said  in  just  approval  of  a  policy 
which  enforces  idleness  on  the  part  of  great  numbers 
of  young  men,  which  breeds  the  vices  of  reckless- 
ness and  hoodlumism,  which  fills  our  prisons,  which 
recruits  the  armies  of  inefficiency  and  social  discon- 
tent, and  which  supplies  the  powder  of  social  revo- 
lution. 


Ex-Mayor  Phelan's  indorsement  of  the  principle 
of  municipal  ownership  came  as  a  surprise,  if  not 
to  everybody  at  least  to  the  Argonaut.  We  think 
Mr.  Phelan  ought  to  know  better.  He  has  had  ex- 
perience in  administration  ;  he  has  had  opportunities 
of  wide  observation  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  he  can  have  failed  to  discover  the 
manifold  defects  in  a  system  which  has  failed  where- 
ever  tried  in  this  country — excepting  in  certain  nar- 
ines   in   which   little  labor   is   employed — and 


which  has  proved  itself  costly  and  burdensome  even 
in  those  communities  where  its  greatest  apparent 
successes  have  been  made.  Mr.  Phelan  sought  to 
draw  an  illustration  from  our  local  situation  in  de- 
claring that  if  we  had  had  public  ownership  in 
San  Francisco  we  should  have  had  no  strike  in  the 
street-car  service.  Mr.  Phelan  might  have  gone  fur- 
ther with  equal  truthfulness  to  say  that  if  we  had 
had  public  ownership,  the  extreme  demands  of 
"Local  205"  would  have  defined  the  rules  of  the 
street-car  service  as  to  hours  and  wages.  Mr.  Phelan 
might  have  pointed  to  the  efforts  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  to  club  the  Geary  Street  road  into  sup- 
port of  the  strike,  as  showing  precisely  what 
would  happen  all  along  the  line  under  the  principle 
of  public  ownership.  Does  anybody  doubt  that  if 
the  public  utilities  of  San  Francisco  were  owned  by 
the  city,  they  would  not  only  create  but  sustain  a 
municipal  government  in  which  the  labor  element 
would  enforce  its  demand,  however  extreme  and 
arrogant?  Does  anybody  imagine  that  this  thing 
could  be  done  without  practically  turning  over  every 
business  interest  here  to  such  mercies  as  organized 
labor  has  exhibited  in  recent  weeks?  There  may 
come  a  time  when  public  sentiment  shall  have  at- 
tained a  moral  development  and  a  poise  under  which 
American  municipalities  may  conduct  their  business 
affairs  upon  something  like  a  business  basis.  But 
that  development  is  not  yet.  Men  of  practical  judg- 
ment will  continue  to  discredit  the  capability  of  com- 
munities to  conduct  business  affairs  upon  a  large 
scale  until  it  shall  be  possible  to  get  even  small 
things  done  efficiently  and  honestly.  Ideally  it 
would  be  a  fine  thing  for  municipalities  to  own  their 
own  general  utilities ;  the  time  will  come,  no  doubt, 
when  this  will  be  the  rule.  But  today,  with  political 
and  social  sentiment  what  it  is,  with  political  prac- 
tice debauched  as  it  is,  with  an  irresponsible  and 
reckless  labor  unionism  rampant,  the  thing  is  out 
of  all  reason. 


Professor  Simon  Newcomb.  in  an  address  of 
exceptional  interest,  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of 
getting  at  the  exact  facts  in  relation  to  labor  as  to 
other  social  issues.  Nothing  looks  easier,  nothing  is 
in  reality  more  difficult,  than  to  get  at  the  simple 
truth  about  common  things.  Too  much  importance 
can  not  possibly  be  placed  upon  the  kind  of  investi- 
gation which  discovers  and  exploits  the  realities  of 
things  as  distinguished  from  the  appearances  of 
things.  Professor  Newcomb's  plea  was  for  the  en- 
couragement of  those  agencies  from  which  scientific 
truth  may  be  hoped.  The  professor  might  have 
gone  further  and  have  warned  those  to  whom  we 
look  for  scientific  truth  from  weakening  their  re- 
spect among  practical  men.  One  of  the  chief 
troubles  with  your  scientific  truth-finder  is  that  he 
is  commonly  a  too  ready  applier  of  abstract  truth. 
We  know  of  no  more  dangerous  man  than  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  scientific  truth  who,  with  the  authority  of 
high  character,  seeks  to  thrust  his  truth  untimely 
upon  society  or  into  the  wrong  places.  It  is,  we 
are  told  scientifically,  fourteen  and  a  fraction  miles 
from  the  Court  house  at  San  Jose  to  the  Lick 
Observatory ;  but  whoever  will  attempt  to  follow 
the  line  of  fourteen  and  a  fraction  miles  will  find 
himself  involved  in  insurmountable  difficulties.  The 
truth,  to  be  effective  practically  must  be  practically 
applied.  The  fault  of  our  scientific  truth-finders 
is  that  they  attempt  to  apply  the  ideals  of  science 
to  the  conditions  of  this  very  imperfect  world — 
that  they  fail  to  reckon  with  the  vicissitudes  of  time 
and  circumstance.  It  is  not  so  much  the  scientific 
truth  as  practical  truth  which  the  working  world 
wants. 


Before  the  Peace  Conference  met  it  was  widely 
heralded  that  three  members  of  the  President's  cabi- 
net would  give  to  it  the  aid  of  their  counsels.  Of 
course  nobody  who  knows  much  of  the  ways  of 
cabinet  ministers  expected  anything  more  from 
these  distinguished  gentlemen  than  rhetorical  plati- 
tudes. The  secretaries  appeared,  were  cordially 
received,  and  each  spoke  graciously.  That  was  all. 
What  was  said  would  have  fitted  a  Sunday-school 
convention  or  a  farmers'  meeting  quite  as  well  as 
the  Peace  Conference.  One  of  the  first  qualifica- 
tions of  a  cabinet  officer — unless,  as  now  and  again 
in  the  case  of  Secretary  Root,  he  be  sent  to  do  a 
special  thing  directly  off  the  bat — is  to  be  able  to 
make  a  nice  speech,  rhetorical,  sympathetic, 
gracious,  absolutely  meaningless.     The  experience 


of  the  Peace  Conference  was  just  another  demon- 
stration that  regeneracy  of  society  is  not  likely 
to  come  through  the  agency  of  politicians — even  of 
such  politicians  as  our  strenuous  President  has 
gathered  about  him. 


Criticism  of  Jurors. 

The  Argonaut  is  glad  to  commend  an  utterance 
of  Mr.  Heney's,  made  within  the  week,  with  respect 
to  the  action  of  the  Glass  jury.  Declining  to  com- 
ment on  the  result  of  this  trial,  in  which  beyond  a 
question  he  was  grievously  disappointed,  Mr.  Heney 
is  quoted  as  declaring  that  "the  independence  of 
juries  in  the  jury-room  should  be  guaranteed  above 
all  other  things ;  this  is  more  important  to  the 
American  people  than  the  conviction  of  Louis 
Glass."  This  remark  is  so  eminently  sound  as  to 
do  something  to  restore  to  Mr.  Heney  the  credit 
lost  by  previous  impassioned  and  extravagant  utter- 
ances. It  is  in  striking  contrast  to  a  statement 
which  we  find  in  the  daily  newspapers  attributed 
to  Mr.  William  J.  Burns.  "I  am  astonished,"  said 
Mr.  Burns,  "at  the  position  taken  by  some  of  the 
jurors  in  this  case.  There  are  others  we  expected 
to  act  as  they  did."  Some  of  the  newspapers  active 
in  behalf  of  the  graft  inquisition  even  went  further, 
specifying  individual  cases  of  turpitude  on  the  part 
of  jurymen.  The  Call,  with  extreme  recklessness 
and  lack  of  sensibility,  even  dragged  into  the  sphere 
of  its  censure  the  wife  of  one  of  the  jurymen,  Mrs. 
Jacob  Wertheimer,  implying  that  she  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  vote  of  her  husband,  who  was 
among  those  who  voted  for  acquittal.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  all  this,  to  put  it  in  its  lightest 
aspect,  is  a  violent  departure  from  propriety  and 
decency.  The  independence  of  the  jury,  as  Mr. 
Heney  well  says,  should  be  guaranteed  above  all 
things.  It  is  outrageous  to  subject  a  man  who  has 
served  as  a  juryman  to  gross  reflections  upon  his 
integrity  because  his  view  of  a  case  may  not 
coincide  with  the  wishes  of  either  one  side  or  the 
other  or  with  the  predilections  of  some  newspaper. 
It  is  dastardly  to  draw  into  a  criticism  of  this  kind 
a  member  of  a  juror's  family,  because  of  an  indi- 
vidual personal  interest  in  a  case  and  because  of  the 
expression  of  definite  opinions  which  an}'  and  every 
citizen  is  free  both  to  hold  and  to  declare. 

All  this  is  bad  from  any  standpoint,  but  it  is 
especially  mischievous  as  tending  to  obstruct  the 
course  of  justice  by  making  it  difficult  to  secure 
men  for  service  in  the  jury-box.  At  the  best,  jury 
service  is  an  onerous  and  burdensome  thing,  espe- 
cially in  a  case  which  involves  large  moral  responsi- 
bility, besides  breaking  in  upon  the  time  and 
comfort  of  those  called  to  assist  in  it.  It  becomes 
doubly  so  if  every  person  or  newspaper  having  any 
motives  for  dissatisfaction  in  the  outcome  shall  be 
free  to  decry  and  defame  jurors  and  members  of 
their  families  on  the  score  of  judgments  out  of 
line  with  their  wishes  and  preconceptions.  We  have 
seen  how  this  works  within  the  week  in  connection 
with  the  Halsey  case.  There  has  been  universal  un- 
willingness to  serve,  occasioning  serious  delay  and 
large  expense  due  unquestionably  to  the  fact  that 
those  jurors  in  the  Glass  case  whose  opinions  did 
not  meet  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Burns,  the  Call,  and 
others,  have  been  subjected  to  a  gross  and  painful 
grilling  process. 

We  are  not  informed  as  to  how  far  the  authority 
of  a  court  may  go  in  the  protection  of  those  called 
to  assist  in  the  administration  of  justice.  There 
ought  to  be  an  authority  under  which  those  who 
wantonly  criticize  and  vilify  jurors  could  be  pun- 
ished summarily  and  severely.  Perhaps  it  is  be- 
cause the  rule  is  not  strict  enough,  that  the  jury 
system  has  in  recent  years  suffered  such  notable 
degeneracy. 


A  Word  About  Pretenders  and  Frauds. 

Every  few  days  we  read  of  something  said  or 
done  by  somebody  "formerly  editor  of  the  Argo- 
naut." The  latest  instance  of  this  kind  was  in  the 
daily  papers  of  Tuesday  morning  of  this  week  re- 
citing that  application  for  divorce  in  a  local  court 
had  been  made  by  one  Lafflan,  "formerly  editor  of 
the  Argonaut."  Nobody  who  was  ever  editor  of 
the  Argonaut  ever  applied  for  a  divorce  or  is  likely 
to.  In  thirty-one  years  the  Argonaut  has  had  three 
editors — the  late  Frank  M.  Pixley,  Mr.  Jerome  A. 
Hart,  and  the  present  editor.  Others  who  in  San 
Francisco  and  elsewhere  pose  as   "former  editors 
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of  the  Argonaut"  are  pretenders  and  frauds.  In 
■the  course  of  its  history  the  Argonaut  has  owed 
much  to  a  number  of  gentlemen  who,  in  one  relation 
or  another,  have  assisted  in  its  editorship.  No 
editor  of  the  Argonaut  has  ever  sought  to  engross 
to  himself  credit  fairly  due  to  the  professional  labor 
of  others.  But  it  is  to  be  said  that  those  to  whom 
in  this  connection  the  Argonaut  owes  most  are  not 
members  of  the  numerous  army  forever  posing  at 
home  and  abroad  as  "former  editors  of  the 
Argonaut." 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


A  Sample  Incident. 

August  5,  1907. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  I  have  read  your  recent  articles  on 
the  open  shop,  and  to  give  emphasis  to  the  same  I  will 
give  you  a  few  facts.  One  year  ago  my  son  came  here 
from  New  York  and,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Harley,  has 
invested  about  $40,000  in  a  plant  here.  After  one  year's 
experience  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  no  money  to  be  made  in  their  line  of  business  under  the 
existing  circumstances,  and  have  closed  their  factory — 
turning  off  seventyr-five  men — and  will  not  resume  busi- 
ness again  till  they  can  safely  run  an  open  shop,  and  the 
prospect  of  being  able  to  do  that  is  not  very  encouraging. 
This  company  is  not  the  only  one  that  is  pursuing  this 
policy.  Many  others  would  do  so  if  they  were  not  under 
contract  to  do  certain  work. 

Union  labor  men  are  going  to  put  up  a  ticket  in  No- 
vember and  elect  it,  and  then  the  conditions  here  will  be 
far  worse  than  they  are  now.  There  has  not  been  a  day 
for  the  past  six  months  but  what  we  have  turned  away 
from  ten  to  fifty  men  a  day,  seeking  employment  at  from 
$2  to  $3.50  per  day,  and  yet  we  were  compelled  to  pay 
from  $4  to  $6  per  day  to  men  that  were  not  earning  more 
than  $2  to  $3.50  per  day.  The  interior  woodwork  of  many 
of  the  largest  buildings  being  erected  is  under  contract  to 
mills  outside  of  San  Francisco,  where  the  labor  is  secured 
at  50  per  cent  less  than  what  we  have  been  paying. 

What  the  country  needs  now  most  of  all  to  settle  this 
labor  question  is  another  Democratic  victory  at  the  national 
election,  such  as  we  had  in  1892.  It  was  an  expensive 
experiment,  but  it  settled  the  strike  question  for  several 
years.  San  Francisco  should  have  a  non-partisan  ad- 
ministration. No  politics,  no  labor  agitators — good,  honest 
business  men  for  city  officials.  W.  M.  Leeper. 


Professor  Newcomb  Saw  No  "Affront." 

Berkeley,  August  1,  1907. 

Editor  Argonaut:  I  am  surprised  and  pained  to  see  in 
the  Argonaut  comment  on  a  supposed  affront  to  me  on  the 
occasion  of  the  discourse  which  I  had  the  honor  to  deliver 
before  the  Civic  Association  of  San  Francisco  last  week. 
Permit  me  to  assure  you  that  the  supposed  incident  has  no 
foundation  whatever  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  had  indeed 
heard  of  statements  to  the  same  general  effect  as  those  to 
which  your  comment  refers,  but  as  I  had  not  chanced  to 
see  them  in  print  I  saw  no  occasion  for  a  correction.  Now 
that  the  affair  has  been  made  public,  I  trust  that  I  am  not 
too  intrusive  in  asking  you  to  publish  the  following  state- 
ment: 

When  I  received  the  invitation  to  address  the  Association, 
I  replied  that  I  should  be  obliged  to  leave  the  hall  some 
time  before  1  o'clock,  on  account  of  my  duties  at  the 
University  of  California.  My  paper  came  on  somewhat 
earlier  than  I  had  anticipated,  and  I  was  therefore  able  to 
remain  and  listen  to  the  very  interesting  views  propounded 
by  Mr.  Renner.  When  he  finished  I  was  obliged  to  hurry 
away,  but  as  I  was  getting  up  to  leave  I  did  hear  some 
remarks  from  the  next  speaker  indicative  of  a  desire  for 
discussions  of  more  immediate  concern.  But  I  saw  no 
reason  why  they  should  apply  to  my  remarks  more  than  to 
those  of  the  other  speakers  and  did  not  for  a  moment 
think  of  an  affront. 

The  fact  is,  I  was  received  by  the  officers  of  the  meeting 
with  a  courtesy  that  I  could  not  but  highly  appreciate;  and 
it  seems  now  only  appropriate  that  I  should  ask  you  to 
make  this  correction  as  public  as  you  have  made  the 
allegation  of  an  affront. 

Yours  respectfully,  Simon  Newcomb. 


Let  It  Be  Complete. 

San  Francisco,  August  5,  1907. 
Editor  Argonaut: 

"Here's   to    the    man    I    hate ! 

Never  a  shroud  or  a  coffin  board. 
Wait  and  watch,  and  watch  and  wait. 

He  shall  pay  the  half  and  the  whole, 
Now  and  then,  or  soon  or  late, 
Steel  or  lead,   or  hempen  cord, 
And  the  devil  take  his  soul!  " 

This,  from  Lord  Alfred  Douglas  to  his  father,  the  old 
Marquis  of  Queensbury.  was  considered  in  its  time  a  fairly 
ample  manifestation  of  the  hatred  possible  to  be  housed 
in  a  human  breast.  That,  however,  was  before  the  arrival 
of  the  present-day  yellow  journalist.  The  hatred  of 
Douglas  was  expressed  simply  against  one  man.  Nowadays 
we  have  seen  how  that  hate  may  be  extended,  so  as  to 
embrace  an  entire  portion  of  the  human  family.  All  the 
ability  which  inherited  millions  can  command  has  been 
devoted  to  instilling  hatred  in  the  hearts  of  the  employee 
against  those  who  do  the  employing,  until  there  has 
grown  up  a  very  widespread  feeling  that  the  greatest  enemy 
of  the  workingman  is  he  who  affords  him  a  chance  to  earn 
his  daily  bread. 

This  would  seem  to  be  something  of  an   achievement, 


even  for  one  whose  mission  in  life  is  manifestly  to  improve 
each  shining  hour  by  sowing  seeds  of  discord  in  every 
possible  place.  Evidently,  however,  the  goal  is  not  yet 
reached,  for  in  the  issue  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  of 
August  4  I  find  a  slashing  editorial  on  "Man's  Life  and 
Woman's  Life,"  the  keynote  of  which  is,  "Men  really  have 
had  the  best  of  things  in  life,  the  easy  time.  Women  have 
had  the  hard  work  and  men  have  had  most  of  the  credit. " 
So,  doubtless,  we  are  to  have  a  campaign  of  education 
now  to  teach  the  women  that,  instead  of  loving  or  even 
tolerating  men,  they  are  to  be  envied,  condemned,  and 
finally  hated — of  course.  On  with  the  devil's  dance !  Let 
the  work  be  complete !  After  having  taught  all  the  em- 
ployed to  hate  all  the  employers,  let  us  have  all  the 
women  hating  all  the  men,  and  then  there  will  only  re- 
main, as  the  logical  and  easy  conclusion,  the  task  to -teach 
all  mankind  to  hate  God !  Albert  Phenis. 

OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Death  of  Marlborough. 
The  sun  shines  on  the  chamber  wall. 
The  sun  shines  through   the  tree, 
Now,    though   unshaken    by   the   wind. 

The  leaves  fall  ceaselessly; 

The  bells  from  Woodstock's  steeple 

Shake    Blenheim's    fading    bough. 

"  This   day  you   won    Malplaquet" — 

"Aye,  something  then,  but  now!" 

They  lead  the  old  man  to  a  chair, 

Wandering,   pale,  and  weak; 
His  thin  lips  move,  so  faint  the  sound 

You   scarce   can   hear  him   speak. 
They  lift  a    picture   from  the   wall, 
Bold  eyes   and  swelling  brow; 
"  The   day   you    won    Malplaquet" — 
"Aye,   something  then,   but   now!" 

They  reach   him  down  a   rusty  sword. 

In  faded  velvet  sheath; 
The  old  man   drops  the  heavy  blade, 

And  mutters   'tween   his  teeth; 

There's  sorrow  in  his  fading  eye, 

And   pain  upon    his  brow; 

"  With    this   you   won   Malplaquet" — 

"Aye,    something  then,   but   now!" 

Another  year,  a  stream  of  lights 

Flows    down    the    avenue ; 
A   mile   of  mourners,    sable   clad, 

Walk  weeping  two  by  two; 
The   steward  looks  into  the  grave 
With    sad   and    downcast   brow; 
"  This  day  he  won  Malplaquet" — 
"Aye,  something  then,  but  now!" 

— Waiter   Tliornbitry. 


How  Achilles  Died. 


The  gray  dawn   glimmered,   and   the  ebbing  tide 
Slipped    from  the   naked   sands    about   the   ships. 
And  drained   Scamander  of  its  full-fed  life. 
But  in  the  Grecian  camp  was  life  and  stir, 
Neighing  of  full-fed  steeds,  and  clank  of  arms. 
And  trumpet  calls,  and  marshaling  of  men; 
For  that  this   day  the    Master  of  the   War, 
Pelides'   self,  should  take  the  field,   and  sweep 
The  Trojan  battle  from  the  plains  of  Troy. 

So   men,   unknowing,   spake ;    and    from  his   tent, 
With  godlike  step,  and  godlike  in  his  face, 
Achilles  came.     And  all   about  his  limbs 
The  wondrous  armor  which  the  Fire-God  wrought, 
Helmet  and  cuirass,   cuisses,    and   the  shield 
Sevenfold,   and  shapely  greaves,   that  shot  their  light 
Down  on  the  naked  marble  of  his   feet. 

His  look  was  as  of  one  who  knew  not  care, 
Nor  memory  of  the  past,  nor  things  to  come; 
Not  the  dead  comrade,  nor  the  fell  revenge, 
Nor  shame  of  slaughtered  warriors  at  the  pyre. 
Nor  lust  of  ravished  maid,   nor  sullen  strife, 
Nor  the  short  span  and  swiftly  severed  thread, 
But  only  present  triumph. 

To  the   front 
He  strode;  and  shading  with  an  upraised  hand 
His  level  glance,  gazed  at  the  Trojan  lines, 
Which,  twice  as  far  as  bowmen  shoot  the  bow, 
Were  clustering,   thick  as  ants  in  harvest-time 
Cluster  around  their  harried  nest,  and  brave 
With    weak  defense   the   ruin   that   impends. 

But  one  was   in   their  van  who   seemed,    in    shape. 

In   grace,    and    nimbleness,    and   fatal    gift 

Of  beauty,  like  the  shepherd-prince  who  lured 

The  love  of  Spartan  Helen  from  her  lord. 

No  man  was   near  him,   none  seemed   'ware  of  him; 

Alone  he  stood,  unhelmed,  and  round  his  head 

The   rising   sun,   smiting   the   rising  mist, 

Broke  in  a  sudden  glory;  and  behind. 

High  up,  the  towers  of  angry  Pallas  frowned. 

No  armor  had  he,  save  that  in  his  hand 

A  golden  bow  was  bended  to  the  full; 

And  as  Achilles  turned,  with  curving  lip, 

Contemptuous,    to   his   men,   an   arrow   sang, 

And  cleft  the  middle  air,   and   dipped,   and   plunged 

Full  on   the   naked  marble  of  his  foot. 

Through    high-arched   instep,    ankle,   and   the    strings 

That  bind  the  straining  heel,  it  sped,  and  nailed 

The  wolf-skin  sandal  to  the  crimson  sand. 

Slow  on  one  knee  he  sank,  his  strong  right  hand 
Staying   his   fall,   and  watched   with   steady  eye 
The    full    life    draining    from    the    wound,    and    spake: 
"  Mother,  thy  word  is  true.     The  end  is  come." 
Nor  ever  spake  again. 

They    bore    him    back. 
And  all   the   host   fell  back;    and   in   the   tents, 
[n   place  of  wine,  and  mirth,   and   revelry. 
Was  woe   of  women   and   dismay  of  men. 

— O.    Ogle. 


JULY  THE  FOURTEENTH. 

Democratic  Paris  Celebrates  the  National  Holiday. 


Senator  Allison  has  dispelled  the  doubt  and  announced 
that  he  will  be  a  candidate  for  reelection,  despite  his  78 
years.  The  record  of  thirty-six  years  of  continuous  sena- 
torial service,  which  he  will  complete  March  3,  1909,  is 
not  enough  for  his  ambition. 


Charles  S.  Whitman  has  been  appointed  by  Governor 
Hughes  as  judge  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  New 
York  City  at  a  salary  of  $15,000.  He  is  a  native  of 
Norwich,  Conn.,  and  is  38  years  of  age. 


France  dates  her  re-birth  from  July  14,  1789.  That  was 
the  most  tremendous  day  in  her  history,  the  end  of  the 
old  world  and  the  beginning  of  the  new.  It  would  seem 
that  the  much-heralded  millennium  that  began  with  the 
destruction  of  the  Bastille  still  lacks  something  of  its 
finishing  touches,  seeing  that  the  wine-growers  of  the  Midi 
arc  even  now  threatening  to  play  the  grim  old  game  over 
again,  while  the  labor  unions  avow  that  there  can  never 
be  an  abiding  peace  and  prosperity  without  the  preliminary 
formality  of  a  general  strike  and  the  paralysis  of  indus- 
try. But  these  things  are  trifles,  nut  for  a  moment  to  be 
thought  of  in  a  general  holiday  established  and  ordained 
to  commemorate  the  final  extinction  of  tyranny  in  its 
every  form,  and  the  eternal  establishment  of  Liberie, 
Egalite,  Fraterniie. 

The  Parisians  certainly  know  how  to  amuse  themselves 
There  is  no  ennui,  no  regret  at  the  "interruption  to  busi- 
ness," no  grudging  endurance  on  the  part  of  elders  while 
the  younger  generation  gives  full  play  to  its  exuberance. 
Let  me  say  also  that  there  is  no  undue  noise,  while  as  for 
horse-play,  vulgarity,  want  of  consideration  for  others,  or 
intoxication — you  will  live  a  long  time  in  Paris  and  wit- 
ness many  holidays  before  you  see  such  a  thing  outside  of 
the  avowedly  criminal  classes.  Look,  for  instance,  at 
that  eminently  respectable  gentleman  who  is  just  leaving 
his  house  on  this  morning  of  July  14.  He  is  going  with  his 
children  for  a  walk  and  a  frolic  in  the  Bois.  They  stop 
to  speak  to  the  crippled  beggar  at  the  corner  and  to 
give  him  some  coppers,  with  a  kindly  word  and  a  cour- 
teous raising  of  the  hat.  He  has  been  saving  his  coppers 
for  this  very  purpose,  so  that  every  corner  and  crevice  of 
his  holiday  may  be  filled  up  and  rounded  out  by  little  acts 
of  courteous  benevolence.  He  is  dressed  irreproachably, 
he  is  a  Parisian,  but  neither  this  nor  self-consciousness 
will  prevent  him  from  frolicking  in  the  park  with  his 
children  and  becoming  one  of  them.  He  will  lie  on  his 
back  in  the  middle  of  that  elegant  crowd,  and  the  children 
will  run  all  over  him.  He  will  crawl  on  his  hands  and 
knees  and  carry  them  on  his  back.  He  will  race  and 
romp  with  them,  and  as  he  saunters  home  with  the  merry 
throng  he  will  carry  appalling  paper  dragons  and  the  like 
on  his  rear  coat  buttons,  or  crawling  over  his  once  im- 
maculate vest.  The  children  have  made  a  holy  show  of 
him,  and  he  doesn't  at  all  mind.  He  is  a  spectacle  for 
men  and  angels,  but  all  those  who  have  children  are  in 
similar  plight,  and  those  who  have  no  children  are  sorry  to 
be  without  excuse  for  such  frivolity.  No  one  takes  any 
notice  except  to  smile  graciously,  and  unless  he  is  really 
too  tired,  he  may  presently  get  astride  of  some  fearsome 
animal  in  a  roundabout,  a  cow  or  an  alligator,  and  his 
silk  hat  and  frock  coat  will  give  him  no  sense  of  incon- 
gruity. It  is  July  14.  But  there  will  be  no  voice  raised 
above  decorum,  no  pushing,  no  departure  from  exquisite 
courtesy. 

The  Parisian  with  his  children  is  wholly  delightful,  but 
to  appreciate  fully  his  holidaj'  mood  he  must  be  seen  also 
in  the  evening.  France  is  the  only  truly  democratic 
country  in  the  world,  the  only  country  where  democracy 
rules  the  mind  as  well  as  the  professions.  Let  us  visit 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  on  July  14.  There  are  bands  furnished 
by  the  government,  which  knows  well  how  poverty  and 
discontent  take  flight  at  the  magic  touch  of  music.  There 
are  innumerable  refreshment  tables,  where  light  meals  can 
be  bought  for  about  20  cents.  There  is  also  a  great  plat- 
form for  dancing,  but  presently  it  will  be  wholly  inade- 
quate, and  the  square  and  perhaps  the  surrounding  streets 
will  be  pressed  into  service.  If  you  wish  to  dance  you 
may  do  so,  and  you  certainly  will  do  so  if  you  wish  to 
have  a  good  time  and  to  share  in  the  national  sentiment. 
Never  mind  about  introductions.  Select  the  prettiest 
woman  you  can  see,  and  she  will  dance  with  you.  But  do 
not  imagine  that  there  will  be  any  temptation  to  undue 
gallantry,  or  that  because  an  unknown  woman  is  willing 
to  favor  you  that  she  belongs  to  those  classes  among 
whom  les  convenances  are  somewhat  lax.  You  must  be 
on  your  best  behavior,  because  the  slightest  departure  from 
sedateness  may  be  resented,  and  naturally  you  do  not 
wish  to  display  yourself  in  this  way  as  a  foreigner.  The 
great  ladies  will  come  in  their  carriages  to  these  fetes,  and 
perhaps  they  stopped  on  the  way  and  exchanged  their 
splendid  equipages  for  a  seat  on  a  roundabout.  They  will 
dance  with  any  one  who  knows  how  to  behave  himself,  and 
there  will  be  no  discrimination  between  the  prince  and  the 
team  driver.  When  the  dance  is  over  the  partners  will 
bow  and   separate. 

When  the  more  active  fun  is  over  for  the  night  wc  can 
take  a  homeward  stroll  through  die  boulevards.  They  are 
crowded  with  happy  people  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages. 
The  restaurants  and  the  cafes  are  ablaze  with  light,  and 
the  hum  of  conversation  is  like  a  summer  breeze.  (><> 
round  by  the  Opera  House,  up  the  Champs  Ely  sees  t<> 
Place  de  l*£toile.  Say  to  yourself  that  you  won't  go  home 
(ill  morning,  and  you  will  not  be  alone  in  that  noble  re- 
solve. But  look  where  you  will  and  you  will  find  no 
drunken  man  or  woman  in  all  that  throng.  Unless  you 
to  look  for  it  you  will  nowhere  find  an  indecorum,  and  if 
you  meet  with  incivility,  with  anything  but  an  exquisil 
and  helpful  courtesy,  it  will  be  your  own  fault. 

Of  course,  there  are  the  great  sights  For  those  who  like 
that  kind  of  thing.  There  is  the  military  review  at  Long- 
champs,  for  example,  and  nothing  liner  in  the  way  of 
military  display  can  be  seen  anywhere.  But  for  those  who 
do  not  know  Paris  and  who  wish  to  know  her,  there  is 
no  such  experience  as  the  life  of  the  streets,  the  Bois,  and 
the  restaurants.  That  is  the  Paris  of  the  people,  and  there 
is  nothing  quite  like  it    ipon  earth.  St.  M 
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THE    ARGONAUT. 
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A  SYLVAN  GODDESS. 


How  Juanito,  the  Tenor,  Broke  the  Spell  He 
Had  Woven. 


She  was  born  in  Rome,  the  city  of  grand  memories.  The 
daughter  of  the  Duke  de  Somenita,  she  had  been  an 
orphan  from  earliest  infancy.  Her  education  had  been 
delegated  by  her  guardians,  the  Count  de  Sestri  and  his  wife 
— who  were  prominent  figures  in  the  gay  world,  and  received 
much  in  their  Roman  palace  in  winter  and  in  summer  at 
their  villa  in  Quisisana — to  Miss  Smithson,  her  English 
governess,  who  chose  the  best  professors  to  give  her  an 
education  worthy  of  the  future  queen  of  Roman  society. 

For  Donna  Stefana  was  a  very  beautiful  girl.  Though 
only  sixteen,  she  already  had  a  dignity-  beyond  her  years ; 
her  large  eyes,  like  those  of  the  Isis  in  the  Vatican,  were 
frank  and  brilliant;  her  cameo-like  profile,  her  scarlet  lips, 
the  shape  and  poise  of  her  head,  her  lithe  figure,  suggested 
an  antique  statue.  By  constant  association  with  the  master- 
pieces of  art,  one  takes  on,  in  some  measure,  their  charac- 
teristics; and  Donna  Stefana  preferred  to  worldly  dis- 
tractions long  walks  in  the  Vatican  galleries,  moonlit 
evenings  in  the  Colosseum,  and  excursions  to  Tivoli  and 
Frascati. 

While  Donna  Stefana  was  still  a  young  girl,  she  was 
allowed  to  devote  herself  to  her  artistic  tastes.  She 
painted,  she  sang,  she  recited,  and  her  professors  were 
delighted  with  her  talents.  But  when  she  attained  her 
eighteenth  year,  she  was  obliged  to  appear  at  the  countess's 
drawing-rooms.  "Donna  Stefanita,"  as  the  countess's  in- 
timates called  her,  had  to  maintain  her  share  in  fashion- 
able chatter,  to  dress,  to  confer  with  milliners,  to  pass  her 
nights  at  balls  dancing  with  young  men  who  seemed  to  her 
either  importunate  or  wearisome.  She  was  like  a  goddess 
strayed  among  mortals. 

At  home  or  abroad,  she  was  always  dressed  in  white. 
The  countess  chaffed  her  about  this  odd  preference  and 
called  her  "the  polychrome  statue" — Donna  Stefana's 
clear  complexion  having  a  little  the  translucent  yellow  tint 
of  Egyptian  alabaster. 

But  fate  had  decreed  that  the  statue  should  suddenly  be 
called  to  life.  One  evening  at  Quisisana,  Miss  Smithson 
and  her  pupil  were  lingering  in  that  delightful  forest,  whose 
beauties  are  too  little  known  to  strangers.  The  great  jet 
of  the  fountain  fell  in  silvery  spray  under  the  moon's 
beams  and  lent  a  refreshing  coolness  to  the  warmth  of  an 
Italian  July  night.  The  air  was  delicious,  and  Miss  Smith- 
son  did  not,  as  was  her  custom,  urge  Donna  Stefana  to 
hasten  back  to  the  villa  and  dress  for  the  countess's 
reception. 

The  nightingales  were  singing  in  the  midst  of  the  silent 
forest,  when  suddenly  they  stopped,  interrupted  by  a 
stronger  song,  accompanied  by  a  guitar  swept  by  a  prac- 
ticed hand.  It  was  the  song  of  Rhadames  from  the  first 
act  of  "Aida."  Then  several  voices  intoned  the  chorus  of 
the  priests  of  Osiris,  but  as  there  were  only  male  voices, 
the  song  of  the  priestess  was,  perforce,  taken  by  the  guitar. 
Moved  by  the  artist's  impulse,  Donna  Stefana,  when  it 
came  to  the  song  again,  took  it  up  with  a  fullness  of  voice 
made  only  the  greater  by  the  sonorousness  of  the  forest; 
then  the  singers  continued,  and  Rhadames  ended  the  scene. 
After  a  moment  of  silence,  Donna  Stefana  and  Miss 
Smithson  saw  a  troupe  of  singers,  dressed  as  tourists, 
emerge  from  the  forest,  evidently  in  search  of  the  fair 
singer.  At  their  head  walked  a  dark  young  man,  who  wore 
a  Tyrolean  hat,  such  as  the  Milanese  wear  when  they 
travel.  He  was  dark,  with  an  aquiline  profile,  a  pointed 
beard,  his  mustaches  turning  up,  and  deep-set  black  eyes. 

Donna  Stefana,  not  yet  recovered  from  her  emotion, 
stood  erect  near  the  basin,  dressed  as  usual  in  white. 

"It  is  Isis  herself!"  exclaimed  the  singer.  "Goddess  or 
mortal,  tell  me,  I  conjure  you,"  he  continued,  uncovering 
and  sinking  on  one  knee  before  her,  "who  are  you?" 

"I  am  Donna  Stefana,"  involuntarily  replied  the  fasci- 
nated girl. 

"Duchess  de  Somenita,"  added  Miss  Smithson.  "Pray 
do  not  forget  that,  sir,  and  let  us  pass." 

The  singer  rose,  gave  a  signal  at  which  his  suite  opened 
to  give  free  passage  to  the  ladies,  and  bowed  gracefully 
before  them. 

"'I  am  Don  Enrique  de  Britta,  known  on  the  stage  as 
Juanito,"  he  said.  "It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  signora 
is  a  duchess.  What  an  Aida  she  would  make  at  the  Teatro 
San  Carlo !"' 

Donna  Stefana  did  not  reply.  Miss  Smithson  mur- 
mured a  dry  "Thank  you,  sir,"  and,  taking  her  pupil's  arm, 
drew  her  to  the  drive,  where  a  carriage  awaited  them.  A 
moment  later  the  mysterious  Isis  disappeared  from  the 
dazzled  eyes  of  Juanito  and  his  companions. 

"What  an  adventure!"  cried  one  of  the  young  fellows, 
who  were  French  artists  from  the  Medicis  Villa,  in  Rome, 
now  on  their  summer  vacation. 

"She  is  the  Duchess  de  Somenita,  the  great  heiress," 
murmured  Juanito,  "and  the  Count  de  Sestri  is  her 
guardian." 

"You  are  dreaming.  Juanito,"  laughed  Sartige,  a 
Parisian  painter  and  a  great  friend  of  the  tenor.  "Has  the 
Goddess  Isis  fascinated  you?  Take  care,  she  is  only  a 
young  girl.  She  is  not  the  Countess  X  or  the  Princess  Z. 
She  will  not  send  you  a  little  note  with  a  thousand  sweet 
nothings  in  it." 

"Xo,  she  will  not  write  to  me,  but — " 

"But "      repeated      Sartige.     "Come,      confess     your 

thoughts" 

"I  think  she  already  loves  me,"  Juanito  said,  in  a  low 
tone,  ";  nd  quite  as  much  as  I  leve  her." 
"Inched!"    Sartige   replied;    but   he   said   nothing   more, 
ki    wing  Juanito's  romantic  life,  he  knew  that  he  was 
rice  of  charmers. 


"Come,  Juanito,"  said  one  of  the  band,  "let  us  continue 
our  stroll.     We  should  make  the  most  of  such  a  night." 

"Let  us  serenade  Count  Sestri's  villa,"  said  Juanito. 
"There  is  a  reception  there  this  evening,  and  they  will  be 
delighted  with  the  surprise;  each  signora  will  imagine  it  is 
in  her  especial  honor,"  and  the  young  fellows  slung,  their 
guitars  over  their  shoulders,  and  set  forth  with  springing 
tread. 

They  soon  emerged  from  the  forest,  and  finally  stood 
before  the  high  wall,  surmounted  by  a  terraced  walk,  that 
belonged  to  the  Sestri  villa. 

After  a  brief  prelude  on  the  guitars,  they  intoned  the 
serenade  of  Flo  tow's  "Indra,"  and  then  Juanito  sang  the 
inimitable  and  classic  serenade  of  Almaviva  in  "II 
Barbiere." 

At  the  first  notes,  the  guests  in  the  villa  streamed  out 
upon  the  terrace.  Donna  Stefana,  with  a  light  veil  thrown 
over  her  head,  seated  herself  on  the  parapet  just  opposite 
to  Juanito,  who  devoured  her  with  his  eyes  as  he  sang. 
At  the  end  of  the  serenade,  she  let  fall  a  spray  of  jasmine, 
which  Juanito  caught  up  and  pressed  to  his  lips. 

The  ladies  took  the  cue,  and  covered  the  ground  with 
flowers,  the  men  applauding  madly. 

"Come  in,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Count  de  Sestri ;  "you 
are  welcome  to  my  house." 

Juanito,  followed  by  the  delighted  French  artists,  as- 
cended the  marble  steps  that  gave  access  to  the  gardens  of 
the  villa.  The  count  and  his  guests  came  to  meet  the 
merry-  troupe,  and  conducted  them  to  the  other  side  of  the 
villa,  on  that  famous  lawn  whence  one  sees  Vesuvius  and 
Naples  framed,  as  it  were,  by  the  immense  trees  of  the 
garden.  Juanito  sang  untiringly,  stopping  only  to  let  his 
friends  sing  the  choruses  of  the  most  famous  operas.  The 
painter,  Sartige,  sang  the  barcarolle  from  "La  Muette  de 
Portici,"  and  they  ended  with  the  prayer  from  that  opera, 
which,  though  it  was  composed  by  a  Frenchman,  is  essen- 
tially Neapolitan  from  beginning  to  end. 

Meanwhile,  footmen  spread  a  table  on  the  lawn,  and  the 
company  supped  there  under  the  stars,  laughing  and  sing- 
ing1. The  ladies  were  delighted  to  meet  thus  intimately 
artists  who  were  such  good  company,  so  full  of  wit  and 
jollity. 

Juanito  managed  to  be  placed  at  table  near  Donna 
Stefana,  who,  under  the  influence  of  his  glances,  fell  more 
and  more  under  his  charm.  She  looked  only  at  him,  and 
with  a  depth  of  emotion  entirely  foreign  to  her  usual 
character.  She  wished  that  the  whole  universe  might 
disappear  from  her  sight  and  that  she  might  be  left  alone 
to  adore  her  idol,  like  a  heathen  kneeling  before  her  god. 

At  the  end  of  the  supper,  young  Prince  Andreo  Benito, 
an  enthusiastic  lover  of  music,  proposed  the  health  of 
Juanito.  "To  Don  Juanito,  king  of  tenors,"  he  said;  "to 
his  glory  and  his  triumph !" 

Juanito  thanked  him  with  a  graceful  gesture.  "I  drink  to 
our  amphitryon,"  he  said.  "And  to  the  goddess  of  the 
forests  of  Quisisana,  who  directed  my  steps  hither,"  he 
added,  looking  fixedly  at  Donna  Stefana,  "to  the  goddess 
whom  I  adore  and  who  is  ever  in  my  thoughts." 

Donna  Stefana  paled  under  this  bold  declaration,  which 
was  comprehensible  to  her  alone. 

Dawn  was  breaking  over  the  Apennines  when  the  party 
broke  up,  tinting  their  snow-clad  peaks  with  a  rosy  glow. 
Juanito  and  his  friends  descended  to  Castellamare  di  Stabia, 
where  they  took  lodgings  at  the  hotel.  The  next  day,  it 
was  arranged,  they  were  to  visit  Salerno  and  Amalfi,  but 
Juanito  made  pretext  of  business  at  Naples  to  let  his 
companions  leave  without  him. 

"You  are  staying  at  Quisisana,"  declared  Sartige,  who 
knew  him  of  old,  "to  see  that  young  girl,  and  I  assure  you 
you  are  making  a  mistake.  She  is  not  one  of  the  whimsical 
and  passionate  creatures  you  are  used  to  meeting.  Be- 
lieve me,  you  will  do  well  to  let  her  forget  you." 

"Forget  me !"  said  Juanito.  "Do  you  think  her  capable 
of  it?  If  I  thought  she  could,  I  would  not  take  the  trouble 
to  see  her  again." 

"True,"  sighed  Sartige,  "you  are  unforgettable.  Fate 
has  given  you  the  form  of  a  hero  of  romance,  with  a  voice 
more  than  seductive.  You  combine  with  Mephisto's  adroit- 
ness the  gentleness  of  a  Romeo.  Poor  Goddess  Isis,  poor 
Donna  Stefana.     I  pity  her." 

"And  why? — since  I  love  her,"  replied  Juanito,  with  such 
naive  simplicity  that  Sartige  made  no  reply,  but  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  followed  his  companions. 

That  very  evening  Juanito,  guided  by  that  instinct  innate 
in  the  born  gallant,  posted  himself  near  the  fountain  in  the 
forest.  He  was  sure  that  Donna  Stefana  would  go  there, 
involuntarily  attracted  by  the  remembrance  of  the  night 
before.  And,  in  fact,  scarcely  had  he  thrown  himself  on 
the  moss  at  the  foot  of  a  grand  old  oak  when  he  saw  the 
young  girl  appear  alone,  followed  by  a  great  Russian 
hound,  her  favorite  dog.  She  passed  around  the  basin  and, 
stopping  at  the  very  place  where  she  had  stood  on  the 
previous  evening,  heaved  a  deep  sigh.  Juanito  arose,  and, 
approaching  her,  stepped  into  the  path  of  light  thrown  by 
the  moon.  She  saw  him,  and  seemed  petrified  with  sur- 
prise. He  profited  by  this  to  approach,  and  sank  down  on 
one  knee  beside  her. 

"Do  not  be  frightened,"  he  said ;  "I  have  stayed  here 
because  I  love  you."  The  man  seemed  to  grant  a  favor  in 
declaring  that  he  deigned  to  love  her,  and  he  was  disin- 
genuously frank. 

In  her  innocence,  Donna  Stefana  did  not  comprehend 
this  trick.  She  let  her  hand  slip  into  his,  and,  sunk  in 
inexpressible  ecstasy,  drank  in  the  sweet  words  he  mur- 
mured in  her  ear.  It  was  he — he,  the  man  who  had  so 
completely  fascinated  her  being — who  was  there  on  his 
knees  before  her.  Seeing  her  trembling  with  emotion, 
Juanito  slipped  his  arm  about  her  waist. 

Many  young  men  had  held  their  arms  about  her  in  j 
dancing  and  Donna  Stefana  had  felt  no  emotion.     Juanito's  I 


arm    seemed    to    be    a    circle    of    flame    that    burned    her. 
Frightened,  she  gently  pushed  him  from  her. 

At  that  moment,  Miss  Smithson,  who  had  been  detained 
at  the  villa,  rejoined  her  pupil. 

"Sir,"  she  cried,  "what  are  you  doing?  Do  not  touch 
Donna  Stefana  I" 

"Donna  Stefana  felt  ill,"  Juanito  replied,  "and  I  was 
supporting  her.  Moreover,  my  intentions  are  perfectly 
honorable;  if  Donna  Stefana  will  deign  to  give  me  her 
hand,  I  will  accept  it  on  my  knees." 

"You  should  make  such  a  request  of  Count  Sestri,"  Miss 
Smithson  replied.  "Permit  us  to  retire,"  and  the  governess 
led  Donna  Stefana  away,  with  a  gesture  forbidding  Juanito 
to  follow  them. 

The  next  day  Count  Sestri  received  a  letter  from  Juanito. 
On  reading  it,  he  burst  out  laughing  and  went  to  the 
countess's  apartment  to  share  his  hilarity  with  her.  There 
he  found  Donna  Stefana  and  Miss  Smithson. 

He  gave  Juanito's  letter  to  the  countess,  and  then  turned 
to  Donna  Stefana. 

"My  dear  child,"  he  said,  "you  have  made  a  conquest. 
This  fool  of  a  Juanito  wants  to  abandon  his  career  of  con- 
quests and  triumphs  in  two  continents  to  marry  you. 
What  can  have  got  into  his  head !  The  idea  of  his  marry- 
ing the  daughter  of  a  noble  house  and  dragging  her  from 
city  to  city,  leading  such  a  Bohemian  existence  as  his!  He 
is  a  rich  Bohemian,  to  be  sure,  but  he  is  a  singer,  a  mounte- 
bank, look  at  it  as  you  will.  It  is  such  preposterous  folly 
that  I  shall  not  take  the  trouble  to  reply  to  his  ridiculous 
proposal." 

The  countess  disdainfully  tossed  the  letter  into  a  basket. 

"He  is  mad!"  she  commented,  calmly.  "But  it  is 
luncheon-time.  Give  me  your  arm,  count,  and  forget  this 
impertinence.  And  do  not  tell  any  one  of  it;  such  an 
adventure  can  not  fail  to  tarnish  the  reputation  of  a  young 
girl  of  our  world." 

Donna  Stefana  said  nothing,  but  in  a  flash  she  measured 
the  gulf  that  the  world  put  between  her  and  the  tenor. 

After  luncheon,  she  went  down  to  Castellamare  and  took 
the  train.  She  knew  that  Juanito  was  staying  with  Sartige, 
whose  studio  was  well  known  in  Chiatamonte.  She  in- 
quired her  way  thither,  and,  leaving  Miss  Smithson  in  the 
carriage,  mounted  the  stairs  alone.  As  a  milliner  also 
lived  in  the  house,  she  gave  as  a  pretext  certain  direc- 
tions about  trimming  a  hat  that  she  must  give  personally. 
She  entered  the  studio,  softly  opening  the  door,  and  found 
herself  confronted  by  a  curtain  that  served  as  a  screen 
before  the  door.  Frightened  at  her  own  audacity,  she 
stopped,  and  then  she  heard  her  name  spoken. 

"Donna  Stefana,"  Sartige  was  saying,  "is  a  pure  and 
well-born  young  girl,  and  the  count  will  never  give  her  to 
you  willingly.  And  what  would  you  do  with  her  in  your 
nomadic  life! — she  would  only  be  a  drag  on  you.  I  can 
not  picture  you  as  a  staid  father  of  a  family,  in  slippers  and 
dressing-gown.  What  will  you  do,  too,  with  the  mistresses 
you  have,  scattered  all  over  Europe?  And  then  you  know 
that,  once  married,  a  tenor  loses  all  prestige  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public.  You  will  be  irritated  by  itr  you  will  want  to 
prove  that  you  are  still  the  hero  of  all  your  romances. 
Poor  Donna  Stefana,  I  pity  her,"  and  Sartige  continued, 
as  he  spoke,  to  paint  from  his  model,  a  pretty  Transteverine 
girl,  disguised  for  the  nonce  as  Summer.  "Don't  move, 
Bianca,  you  are  posed  perfectly,"  he  said  to  the  girl; 
"that  is,  unless  you  want  to  go  and  kiss  my  friend  Juanito, 
to  make  him  forget  his  matrimonial  projects." 

"That's  a  suggestion  not  be  refused,"  laughed  Bianca. 
and  she  bounded  on  Juanito's  knees,  pressing  her  ripe  lips 
to  his — an  attention  to  which  Juanito  did  not  fail  to  respond 
in  kind. 

"Ah,  my  boy,  when  I  see  you  like  this,  I  recognize  my 
old  Juanito,"  exclaimed  Sartige.  "Women  who  are  not 
hampered  by  prejudices  are  the  kind  for  you — models, 
actresses,  great  ladies  who  receive  you  by  a  private  stair- 
case. But  a  young  girl! — I  can  not  imagine  you  coupled 
to  such  purity." 

"Egad,  I  think  you're  right,"  said  Juanito.  "I  was  a  fool 
to  write  that  letter." 

"You  may  rest  easy  on  that  score,"  replied  Sartige.  "The 
count  will  no  more  answer  it  than  if  it  had  never  been 
written." 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door  at  the 
further  end  of  the  room,  and  a  servant  entered  and  handed 
a  letter  to  Juanito.  As  the  tenor  tore  open  the  envelope, 
several  thousand-franc  banknotes  fluttered  to  the  floor. 

"Twenty-five  thousand  francs!"  exclaimed  Sartige,  as  he 
gathered  them  up.  "Where  does  such  a  windfall  drop 
from  ?" 

"Read  for  yourself."  replied  Juanito,  and  he  handed  the 
letter  to  Sartige  and  impressed  a  kiss  on  Bianca's  dimpled 
shoulder.     Sartige  read  the  letter : 

"Dear  Signor  Juanito:  Inclosed  please  find  twenty-five  thou- 
sand francs,  which  I  beg  you  will  accept  for  the  delightful  sere- 
nade you  were  good  enough  to  give  us  the  other  evening.  Believe 
me,  the  countess  and  I  are  greatly  obliged  to  you.  Pray  accept 
my  excuses  for  the  trifling  amount  of  the  inclosure,  and  permit  me 
to    sign    myself    always    your    grateful  Sestri." 

"Bravo !"  cried  Sartige.  "A  pretty  reply,  truly,  and 
from  a  true  grand  seigneur.'  Well,  what  are  you  going  to 
do  now?" 

"Oh,  well,  I  shall  skip  off  to  Rome  and  Paris.  I  have 
something  now  to  have  a  little  time  on,  before  I  sail  for 
America." 

"Take  me  with  you,"  pleaded  Bianca.  "I  want  to  go  to 
Paris." 

"So  you  shall,  my  beauty,"  replied  Juanito,  "and  here's 
something  to  bring  you  luck,"  and  he  pressed  some  bank- 
notes into  her  hand. 

Donna  Stefana  descended  the  stairs  with  tottering  steps, 
and  fell  into  the  arms  of  the  astonished  and  terrified  Miss 
Smithson.  Arrived  at  Quisisana,  she  was  carried  to  her 
room,  and  it  was  two  months  before  she  rose  from  her  bed, 
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very  pale,  but  more  beautiful  than  ever.  She  had  acquired 
that  sphinx-like  beauty  that  is  possessed  only  by  women 
who  have  been  torn  by  passion  and  suffering. 

Two  years  later  she  married  the  young  Duke  de  Welzio, 
Prince  de  Bertini.  Proud  and  calm,  covered  with  dia- 
monds, her  little  duchess's  crown  upon  the  rare  lace  that 
had  veiled  her  beautiful  head,  she  stepped  forth  on  her 
husband's  arm  from  the  basilica  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 
where  the  ceremony  had  just  taken  place. 

In  the  midst  of  the  crowd  before  her  she  saw  Juanito, 
his  eyes  fixed  on  her  as  if  in  mute  supplication.  Not  a 
muscle,  not  a  fibre  moved ;  she  did  not  even  turn  away  to 
avoid  his  look,  which  ^hone  upon  her  as  a  ray  of  sunshine 
might  rest  on  an  icicle,  without  melting  it. — Translated  for 
the  Argonaut  from  the  French  of  Lydie  Paschkoff. 


A  STORY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Chester  Bailey  Fernald  Writes  a  Romance  of  Tele- 
graph Hill  and  Tamalpais. 


Good  stories  of  California  life  are  by  no  means  so 
numerous  as  they  should  be,  and  for  this  reason  they 
ought  to  be  welcomed  as  answering  a  public  need.  Bret 
Harte  and  some  other  writers  of  his  day  have  done  the 
State  a  splendid  service,  but  it  would  never  do  to  allow 
his  pictures  of  contemporary  life  to  become  the  stereotyped 
presentments  of  the  California  that  was,  and  is,  and  is  to 
be.  No  part  of  the  world  has  moved  so  quickly  as  has 
California.  No  other  part  of  the  world  has  hurried  so 
fast  along  the  path  of  improving  change,  or  has  so  rapidly 
and  so  completely  put  away  the  things  of  youth.  There 
are  certainly  many  whose  main  ideas  of  California  are 
derived  from  those  who  drew  their  inspiration  only  from 
stage-coaches  and  mining  camps,  and  who  believe  there- 
fore that  Jack  Hamlin  and  Yuba  Bill  and  Colonel  Star- 
bottle  may  still  be  found  among  our  "representative  citi- 
zens." The  good  story-teller  is  the  greatest  promoter 
known  to  civilization.  Next  to  the  actor  the  chief  edu- 
cational factor  of  the  present  day  is  the  novelist. 

But  these,  after  all,  are  among  the  lesser  reasons  why 
we  should  welcome  "'John  Kendry's  Idea."  As  a  novel  it 
has  its  faults,  like  most  things  human,  and  because  of  its 
general  brilliance  they  are  rather  more  apparent  than  would 
be  the  case  in  a  book  of  less  merit.  John  Kendry  is  an 
admirable  young  man,  although  a  millionaire,  and  even  a 
millionaire  with  ideals  should  have  wit  enough  to  know 
that  he  can  not  successfully  be  engaged  to  a  spinsteric 
damsel  such  as  Mary  Eastwood,  and  at  the  same  time 
interest  himself  devotedly  in  the  moral  and  mental  evolu- 
tion of  such  a  bewitching  daughter  of  the  people  as  Ethel 
Marr,  who  lived  on  Telegraph  Hill  in  San  Francisco, 
when  she  was  not  wandering  about  Mount  Tamalpais  in 
a  wholly  irresponsible  way.  Then,  again,  we  do  not  quite 
understand  the  influence  exercised  over  Ethel  Marr  by 
the  unsavory  hoodlum,  Paulter,  nor  whether  Paulter  was 
actually  engaged  in  counterfeiting.  We  should  like  a  little 
clearer  understanding  of  the  shooting  affray  at  the  end  of 
the  story,  while  Kendry's  imprisonment  in  the  underground 
passage  of  Chinatown  needs  elaboration.  Of  course,  it  is 
very  nice  to  have  things  left  to  the  imagination  when  one 
has  been  blessed  in  that  way,  but  if  the  author  had  but 
made  his  story  twice  as  long  for  the  same  price  it  would 
have  been  just  twice  as  enjoyable,  although  we  should 
have  to  sit  up  all  night  to  finish  it,  instead  of  only  until  2 
o'clock. 

Of  course,  Kendry's  method  of  "improving"  Ethel  Marr 
is  to  get  his  fiancee  to  help  him.  That  is  just  the  first 
thing  that  would  naturally  occur  to  a  man.    He  says : 

"1  want  to  change  her  environment,  to  let  in  the  air  and 
sun.  She'll  meet  her  opportunities — or  rather,  they'll  come 
after  her,  no  gainsaying  that!"  said  Kendry.  "Til  rely  on 
you  to  help  me."     Mary  consulted  her  fingers. 

"Could  she  serve  at  breakfast  table?"  She  looked  up, 
with  some  preparation  for  his  demurring. 

"Oh,  I  must  have  quite  failed  to  describe  her !"  said 
Kendry.  "She's  a  personage;  she  has  majesty.  She'd 
carrv  it  all  off  here."  he  waved  at  the  room.  "Her  voice 
is  enough  in  itself;  it's  like  a  cool  waterfall  in  a  far  little 
canon.  But  it's  her  beauty  that  will  suffice  you.  What  I'm 
getting  at  is  that  you'll  want  to  model  her." 

"You  mean  on  even  terms,"  said  Mary.  "You  mean  I'm 
to  introduce  her  into  society.  She  can't;  she  won't  have 
any  clothes." 

"She  transcends  clothes,"  said  Kendry. 

'"Then  she  isn't  a  she,"  said  Mary.  "But  this  rough; 
this  person  whom  she  follows  about  with  a  canteen  of 
brandy — am  I  to  ask  him  to  dinner?"  said  Mary. 

"Exactly  not!"  said  Kendry-  "Don't  you  see,  it  is  her 
being  hedged  into  places  where  he  can  follow  her  that  is 
spoiling  her  life.  If  we  rescue  her  from  that,  if  we  create 
a  natural  environment  for  her,  the  air  will  be  too  rarefied 
for  him  to  breathe.  He'll  simply  expire.  She'll  blossom 
into  her  proper  destiny.  It  will  be  as  much  a  rescue  as 
if  she  were  drowning.  She  is  drowning;  and  to  save  her 
will  be  the  most  tremendous  satisfaction.  It's  the  one  sort 
of  true  satisfaction  the  world  affords,  I've  become  con- 
vinced. And  what  doubles  it  for  me  is  the  thought  that 
you  and  I  should  share  it  together." 

She  faintly  rose  to  his  warmth.  "You've  fallen  in  love 
with  a  California  cabbage-rose,  from  the  outside,  I  think," 
she  said,  judicially.  "I  have  never  seen  a  girl  of  fine  in- 
stincts who  went  hunting  criminals  in  the  wilderness  at 
night,  to  give  them  brandy." 

Mary  Eastwood,  Kendry's  fiancee,  is  quite  an  excep- 
tional girl.  She  has  been  to  Europe.  She  is  cold,  un- 
demonstrative, artistic,  critical.  When  she  meets  her 
lover  after  so  long  an  absence  she  shakes  hands  with  him. 
It  was  really  praiseworthy  of  the  emotional  Kendry  to 
fall  in  love  with  a  being  so  icily  regular.  Of  course,  she 
could  not  live  in  San  Francisco,  although  she  is  assured 
that  she  will  eventually  love  it : 

"I  haven't  the  least  intention  of  getting  to  love  it,"  she 


said  to  the  maid  .who  took  her  hat.  Her  determination 
stood  in  the  pressure  of  her  lips.  Their  thin  line  of 
slight  curve,  the  high  narrowness  of  her  forehead,  the 
slenderness  of  her  nose  in  its  regular  descent,  meant  for 
Kendry  her  invincible  virtue.  "Will  you  tell  me  what 
there  is  here  but  food  for  a  bourgeoisie?"  she  said.  "Is 
there  any  art,  any  music,  an3-thing  to  soothe  a  single  one 
of  one's  offended  senses?  It's  a  country  where  there's  no 
conversation.  I  shall  go  out  tomorrow  night,  and  talk 
heaven  knows  what  twaddle  with  the  women  in  one 
corner,  while  the  men  crowd  into  another  corner  and  talk 
real  estate.  I  shall  go  to  a  cotillion  and  be  led  through  a 
dance  by  a  gentleman  whose  firm  has  done  the  catering  for 
the  evening.  I  shall  go  to  the  theatre  and  see  an  English 
drawing-room  drama  played  by  persons  who  never  set  foot 
in  a  proper  drawing-room,  and  who  can't  speak  the  Eng- 
lish language,  even  through  their  noses.  I  shall  go — I 
shall  go  back  to  the  Continent  as  soon  as  I  can." 

Paulter  is  Kendry's  great  stumbling  block.  Paulter 
does  not  want  to  see  Ethel  Marr  "improved,"  and  he  has 
a  not  unnatural  distrust  of  the  man  who  wants  to  do  it. 
It  was  certainly  hard,  even  for  a  wretch  like  Paulter,  to 
lose  so  glorious  a  creature  as  Ethel  Marr,  although,  of 
course,  he  never  stood  the  shadow  of  a  chance.  Here  is 
one  of  the  interviews  in  which  he  warns  Kendry  to  keep 
away  from   Telegraph   Hill: 

Paulter  slid  off  the  table  and  stepped  in  front  of  the 
bulwark  made  by  Kendry's  chair.  "I  didn't  come  here  to 
hear  you  talk,"  he  said,  with  one  high  shoulder  forward. 
"I  came  here  for  you  to  hear  me  talk.  That  girl  don't 
want  to  see  you.  If  I  catch  you  'round  her  house  again, 
I'll  throw  you  off  the  cliff." 

He  stood  inviting  assault,  as  he  had  the  night  on  the 
mountain,  with  again  his  hand  thrust  in  the  pocket  from 
which  he  had  later  produced  a  pistol.  Kendry*.  like  most 
novices  in  such  encounters,  blanched. 

"'If  you  could,"  he  managed  to  draw  his  eye  back  to 
Paulter's,  "you  wouldn't  look  very  well  hanging  by  that 
short  neck."     Paulter  leaned  back  on  his  heels. 

"So?"  he  chuckled.  "How  many  men  have  hung  for 
murder  in  this  town  for  the  last  ten  years?  And  how 
mam-  murders  a  week  are  there?  Why,  I'd  rather  take 
my  chances  shooting  you  than  riding  on  that  street-car  line 
you  own  stock  in." 

"Do  I  understand,"  Kendry  said,  between  his  dried  lips, 
"that  if  you  see  me  approach  Miss  Marr's  house  you'll  try 
to  kill  me?"  Paulter  surveyed  him  with  pleasurable  con- 
tempt. 

"I  guess  you  do,"  he  said.     He  turned  toward  the  door. 

"Suppose  I  don't  choose  to  be  drawn  into  a  brawl  with 
you,"'  said  Kendry;  "I  could  have  you  put  under  bonds  to 
keep  the  peace  for  that  threat." 

"I  guess  you  could,"  said  Paulter,  his  hand  on  the  knob. 
"But  if  you  get  a  bond  that  will  stop  a  bullet,  it'll  be  the 
first  one  ever  issued  in  this  part  of  the  w^orld.  I've  said 
enough  to  suit  me.  If  you  want  to  ride  down  Telegraph 
Hill,  walk  up." 

In  his  sketches  of  Chinatown  the  author  is  at  his  best. 
Chan  Kow  is  inimitable  and  a  creation.  Chan  Kow  talks 
philosophy  and  religion  and  French.  He  is  bland,  in- 
scrutable, conscienceless,  relentless,  but  a  friend  whose 
resources  never  fail.  Leaving  virtue  out  of  the  count,  he 
is  a  much  bigger  man  than  John  Kendry.  The  picture  of 
the  Chinese  fortune-teller  also  is  well  drawn.  He  is 
called  Ah  Ma,  and  he  says  he  has  the  "double  eye."  His 
tariff  for  "plenty  good  fortune  tell"  is  a  simple  one — 
"one  bit  girl,  two  bit  boy,  three  bit  lady,  four  bit  man" : 

"'You  talkee  Melican?  You  wanchee  fortune  tell?' 
""You've  hit  it  in  the  eye,  Mama,'  says  I.  For  a  joke  I 
took  my  friend  by  the  nape  of  the  neck.  'My  friend  here 
is  deaf,  dumb,  and  daffy — no  fashion  can  talkee  do,  no 
fashion  can  sabbe.  But  the  poor  idiot  thinks  he  can  tell 
his  fortune  and  draw  the  map  of  his  life.  He  don't  care 
about  his  life,  Mama,'  says  I,  'but  he  would  like  to  know 
the  name  of  his  future  wife — in  order  to  avoid  making  her 
acquaintance.' 

"Old  Mama,  he  picks  up  a  little  gong  and  tells  my  friend 
to  keep  striking  it,  which  I  made  show  of  saying  to  him 
in  sign  language.  Then,  while  the  music  was  going  on. 
old  Mama  he  picks  up  a  telescope  and  looks  through  the 
little  end  of  it  into  my  friend's  ear.  Then  he  shuts  his 
eyes  and  pulls  out  a  stick  from  the  cylinder  and  finds  the 
number  and  looks  up  the  number  in  his  calendar  and 
begins  to  write,  with  me  and  my  friend  nodding  to  the 
gong  as  solemn  as  sea-cows.  'You  might  read  that.  Mama,' 
says  I,  'for  I  left  my  gold  spectacles  at  Hankow.'  The 
old  man  never  cracks  a  human  expression  on  his  face. 
'This  fortune  tell,'  says  he,  *one  piece  wife  catchee  two 
year  more.  Two  boy  catchee,  two  year  more.  Maybe  one 
piece  girl  catchee  bimeby,  lookout!  Bimeby  one  tousan 
dollar  catchee.'  Then  he  sits  back  as  blank  as  an  empty 
plate.  'Is  that  all?'  says  I.  He  makes  no  answer.  "Is 
that  all  for  climbing  them  stairs  and  not  being  invited  to 
luncheon  a  la  pig's  liver?'  says  I.  He  looks  at  me;  then 
he  measures  up  my  friend,  'How  much  pay?'  says  he. 
'Why,  "four-bit  man," '  says  I.  Then  the  old  man 
smiles  with  the  eye  toward  me  and  frowns  with  the  eye 
toward  my  friend.  'S'pose  make  him  pay  fV  dollar.'  says 
the  old  man  to  me.     'Two  dollar  hop  you;  two  dollar  hop 

me.'     'Two  dollar  hop  what,  what ?'  says  I.     Old  Mama 

he  points  at  my  friend.  'One  piece  man  four  bit."  he  nods, 
one  piece  damn  fool.  fV  dollar.  You  take  a  hop,  me  take 
a  hop.'  " 

John  Kendry,  hoping  to  remove  Paulter  from  his  path 
by  detecting  him  in  the  act  of  counterfeiting,  gets  himself 
into  serious  trouble  in  Chinatown.  He  finds  himself 
caught  in  one  of  those  mysterious  subterranean  passages 
of  which  the  old  Chinatown  was  supposed  to  be  full.  The 
wanderings  of  his  mind  as  he  is  gradually  suffocated,  show 
that  Ethel  Marr  and  Mary  Eastwood  are  running  each 
other  somewhat  closely: 

When  the  sap,  when  the  sap,  when  the  sap  —  he 
more  feasibly  rolled  over  on  his  back.  His  hand 
extinguished  the  sputtering  of  the  candle.  Of  course 
that  saved  the  oxygen  the  candle  wished  to  steal 
from  him.  Once  with  the  weight  of  the  ceiling 
off  his  chest,  he  would  go  ahead  with  the  idea. 
The  idea  did  not  wish  to  hurt  any  one.     God,  he  tore  at 


the  muscles  of  his  chest,  he  would  go  ahead  with  it  any- 
way! It  the  sailor  wouldn't  take  the  letter  to  Man.-,  some 
one  else  should.  Damn  the  laziness  of  the  sailor.  One 
had  never  dined  alone  with  Mab;  it  meant  having  her 
consent;  it  meant  firing  her  cold  lips  before  the  evening 
was  out.  Cold  lips — cold  lips — Ethel  Marr  would  take  the 
letter!  Ethel  Marr  would  do  him  any  deed  50  vital  to 
his  happiness.  Excellent !  Ethel  had  put  a  special  de- 
livery stamp  on  it;  she  was  delivering  it  herself.  That 
erectness,  that  smoothness  on  ball  of  foot — most  beautiful 
movement  of  perfect  limbs  and  soundest  heart  on  service 
bent !  The  street  was  clean  and  wind-swept ;  the  sun 
shone  coolly,  brightly,  glistening  in  her  hair.  Her  eye- 
widened,  clearly  to  see  her  sweet  blue  destination,  her  duty 
to  be  done  without,  a  blur.  This  was  the  corner  where 
Mary  dwelt.  The  door  of  Mary's  house  was  shut. 
Ethel's  blue  serge  had  a  tiny  darn  in  it.  What,  ye  tiny 
darns  1  The  woman,  the  woman,  within  ye !  Up  the 
steps.  He  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  white  petticoat.  She 
smiled  at  the  blank  door.  Both  her  dear  hands  held  his 
letter.  The  door  would  not  open.  The  door  would  not 
open,  but  she  smiled,  and  the  corners  of  her  mouth  were 
a  curve  that  contained  all  the  loveliness  in  the  world. 
Loveliness  in  the  world,  loveliness — loveliness  in  the 
world!  But  the  door  would  not  open  and  the  candle  was 
dead.  There  was  no  sap  in  it,  or  it  was  not  spring,  or 
both.  She  ought  not  to  be  out  at  midnight,  alone.  Alone, 
alone — and  they  would  not  open  the  door.  Open  the 
door — the  door — the  door — 

John  Kendry  is  rescued,  but  only  to  pursue  Paulter  more 
implacably  than  ever.  He  arranges  to  meet  him  on 
Mount  Tamalpais,  and,  as  it  is  to  be  a  case  of  shooting  on 
sight,  we  may  anticipate  something  conclusive.  On  his 
way  he  meets  Chan  Kow,  whose  astute  diplomacy  usually 
intervenes  when  least  we  expect  it.  There  is  no  senti- 
ment about  Chan  Kow,  but  he  loves  his  friend,  which, 
after  all,  is  not  the  least  among  the  virtues: 

They  skirted  the  northeasterly  end  of  the  slopes  that 
came  down  from  the  flanking  summits  next  to  the  moun- 
tain. The  moon  ascending  silhouetting  the  line  of 
eminences  on  the  San  Pablo  shore,  silvering  the  winding 
waterways  of  the  marshes.  They  scuttled  like  some  fiery 
incongruous  insect  with  a  hundred  hasty  legs.  At  length 
Chan  Kow  stopped  him. 

"Presently  there  is  a  cross-road  and  a  house.  Shall  we 
part  here,  you  for  your  road  to  the  mountain?" 

"Why  do  you  assume  that  I'm  bound  there?"  Kendry 
said. 

"From  which  of  the  two  ladies  have  I  a  letter,  begging 
me  to  dissuade  you  from  this  affair  with  Paulter?" 

"It  might  be  from  either,  if  both  knew,"  Kendry  some- 
what shortly  said. 

"Both  do.  I  informed  Miss  Eastwood;  it  was  but  fair. 
But  I  have  destroyed  the  letter.  Do  not  suspect  that  I 
shall  interfere.  I  shajl  be  zig-zagging  toward  Paris,  pos- 
sibly infected  with  this  mad  motor-car  disease."  He  put 
on  a  belt  with  a  holster,  and  covered  himself  with  an 
opera  cloak.  "If  you  kill  Paulter,  I  trust  to  Nature  and 
the  curve  of  that  willow  waist!  If  he  kills  you — mon 
Dieu,  you  have  been  young,  well  fed — and  let  us  rejoice 
that  your  death  will  simplify  the  life  of  her  who  carries 
the  torch  of  perfection."  He  alighted  in  his  grotesque 
garb,  which  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten.  "The  greatest 
fact  for  me  is  that  your  father  was  my  friend,  that  I  am 
yours,  and  that  perhaps  you  will  become  mine."  He 
offered  his  hand-  "Tonight:  sleep!  That  is  the  secret. 
When  you  meet  Paulter.  let  him  talk.  Your  eye,  not  on 
his  eye — that  is  the  romance,  the  theatre.  Your  eye  on  the 
lower  button  of  his  waistcoat,  your  breathing  full  as  may 
be — six  shots  and  save  one!  A  bad  toothache  is  worse 
than  the  pain  of  giving  up  the  ghost.  No  stimulants! 
Learn  how  much  your  pull  deflects  your  aim." 

And  here  we  may  leave  John  Kendry  and  his  idea.  He 
meant  well  and  had  most  of  the  makings  of  a  man,  barring 
common  sense.  Under  the  guidance  of  Ethel  Marr  he  may 
yet  evolve. 

"John  Kendry's  Idea,"  by  Chester  Bailey  Fernald. 
Published  bv  the  Outing  Publishing  Companv,  New  York ; 
$1.50.     . 


A  Tribute  to  a  Friend. 


Our   world   is  poorer.  He  our  friend  is  gone! 

This  cry  has  echoed  in  our  heart   <}f  hearts 

Since  first  we  knew   that  God  had   called   him    home. 

We    all    are    poorer,    since    our    friend    hath    gone. 

So    now    we    sit    awhile    in    darkness   and 

In   sorrow,   mourning  not  so  much    for  him 

As  for  those  left,  the  dear  ones  now  bereft; 

Wife    and    mother,    children,    father,    brother; 

For  those  friends  who  knew,  and  knowing,    loved  him. 

For   all    he    helped    by   word    and    deed   to    feel 

And    see   what   men    should    strive    for,-  men    could   be. 

How  great  the  hold  he  held  upon  our  hearts, 

We    knew    in    the    sharp   sense   of   pain    that    came 

With    the   first   news    of   loss   so    personal; 

Something  had  gone  from  earth  more   than  a  name. 

We   each   have   fought  our  large  or  little  battle 

With    higher,    holier  courage   because  of  him. 

r.ecausc    we    knew    that    he    was   brave   and   true. 

In  borrowed  phrase  we  well   might  say  to  those 

Who   sadly   miss    him    from    his   place    in    circles 

Most    familiar.     "The    sadness    that    you     feel. 

The    tear?    you    shed,"   are   interest   on   a   loan. 

Are    payments   on   a   debt;    the    Lord   of   Life 

Hath    loaned   us   here   a   while   this    fearless   soul. 

And  now  the  time  hath  run,  or  need  hath  come. 

For  just  such  spirit  in  some  distant  sphere. 

And  hurrying  hence  at   Duty's  stern-voiced  call. 

In    answer   to   her   summons,    he    hath    gone. 

And  so   it   is.   we  sit  awhile   in    darkness. 

Voicing  still  the  cry.  "Our  world  is  poorer." 

— Thomas  E.  Hoyden. 


The  statue  of  Garibaldi.  Italy's  gift  to  the  city  of 
Paris,  was  unveiled  a  few  days  ago  in  Lowendal  Square, 
Paris,  with  imposing  civil  and  military  ceremonies,  in  the 
presence  of  President  Fallieres,  the  cabinet  ministers,  the 
diplomatic  corps,  and  other  distinguished  persons.  For- 
eign Minister  Pichon  and  General  Canzio,  Garibaldi's  son- 
in-law,  made  the  principal  addresses.  The  feature  of  the 
occasion  was  a  defile  before  the  monument  of  the  French 
veterans  of  the  army  of  the  Vosges  and  deputations  of 
Italian  veterans  who  fought  with  Garibaldi  in  the  defense 
of  France  during  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870-71. 
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MOVING-PICTURE  PERVERSION. 
By  George  L.  Shoals. 


The  province  of  Amusement  in  this  work- 
aday world  is  a  very  large  one.  and  its 
boundaries  are  expanding  and  its  interests 
developing  and  multiplying  at  a  marvelous 
rate.  In  these  facts  the  optimist  finds 
much  satisfaction,  and,  not  strange  to  say, 
those  pessimistically  inclined  discover  a 
thoroughly  disheartening  tendency. 

Most  of  the  popular  amusements  of  the 
day  are  mere  time-killers.  They  are  silly, 
unrefreshing,  when  not  positively  destruc- 
tive of  good  taste  and  right  impulses. 
From  Sunday  supplements  of  daily  papers 
at  a  cent  a  copy  to  pleasure  parks  with  a 
multitude  of  catch-dime  allurements,  and 
roof-garden  spectacles  at  two  dollars  a 
seat,  the  bulk  of  the  entertainment  offered 
is  not  merely  frivolous  and  of  the  moment, 
but  actually  judgment-warping  and 
thought-stifling.  And  this  in  spite  of  the 
possibilities  latent  or  misdirected  in  all  of 
these  variant  devices. 

One  of  the  great  inventions  of  the  closing 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  Edi- 
son's kinetoscope  or  "moving-picture"  ma- 
chine. Its  designer  planned  it  for  noble 
purposes,  and  could  see  instruction  and  in- 
spiration in  the  work  it  would  do.  In  the 
beginning  there  was  at  least  partial  fulfil- 
ment of  its  benign  intent,  but  that  idea  has 
been  submerged  in  the  trifling  and  even 
vulgar  uses  to  which  the  ingenious  mechan- 
ism has  been  perverted.  The  biographs, 
vitascopes,  cineographs,  polyscopes,  and 
optigraphs  which  are  now  important,  if  not 
the  leading,  attractions  in  thousands  of  the 
vaudeville  theatres,  museum  halls,  and 
nickelodeons  of  the  day,  are  occupied  in 
producing  "comic"  pictures.  For  one  series 
of  picturesque  scenic  views  given  here 
and  there  infrequently,  there  are  scores  of 
fictitious  creations  representing  trains  of 
mishaps  and  blunders  in  real  life,  or  faiir 
ciful  inventions  like  the  half-remembered 
visions  of  delirium. 

Only  those  directly  interested  in  the 
production,  sale,  or  use  of  the  nloving- 
picture  machines  realize  the  growth  and 
present  proportions  of  this  interest.  Some 
indications  are  easily  gathered  from  the 
columns  of  the  periodicals  devoted  to 
amusements.  The  New  York  Clipper,  the 
oldest  and  most  widely  read  of  all  theatrical 
publications  in  the  United  States,  contained 
in  a  recent  issue  no  less  than  225  inches  of 
advertising  from  manufacturers  and  dealers 
in  the  projecting  instruments  or  the  films 
that  carry  the  pictures.  Some  thirty  in- 
dividuals and  firms  are  represented,  and 
nearly  every  advertiser  published  the  prices 
of  his  supplies.  Projecting  machines  are 
offered  at  from  $50  to  $200.  Films  are 
quoted  at  from  three  cents  to  fifteen  cents 
a  foot,  and  the  lengths  named  range  from 
160  to  2000  feet.  The  lower  rate  given  is 
for  second-hand  and  probably  well-worn 
films.  The  house  claiming  the  largest 
business  is  a  French  enterprise  with  an 
asserted  capacity  of  70,000  3'ards  of  films 
daily.     It  has  agencies  all  over  the  world. 

The  film  pictures  are  about  an  inch 
square,  and  the  ribbon  containing  them  is 
moved  through  the  machine  at  the  rate  of 
about  thirty  a  second,  so  that  a  600-foot 
film  occupies  about  five  minutes  in  exhibi- 
tion. A  2000-foot  film,  one  of  the  longest 
advertised,  would  be  shown  complete  in  less 
than  twenty  minutes.  As  most  of  the  pur- 
chasers require  scenes  of  brief  duration, 
the  shorter  lengths  advertised  make  up  the 
bulk  of  the  lists.  Among  those  described 
are  a  Passion  Play,  numerous  melodramas, 
a  few  views  of  travel,  and  an  endless  list  of 
"comic"  episodes.  The  views  for  "illus- 
trated songs"  are  usually  the  ordinary 
lantern  pictures,  colored  with  some  effort 
toward  artistic  excellence. 

In  the  London  Era,  a  theatrical  publica- 
tion held  in  English  esteem  as  the  Clipper 
is  here,  the  advertisements  and  rates  of  the 
cameragraphs  are  similar  to  those  printed 
in  its  American  contemporary.  A  single 
novelty  is  noted.  During  the  time  "The 
Mikado"  was  under  ban,  an  enterprising 
manager  presented  moving-picture  scenes 
from  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  comic  opera, 
photographed  from  a  private  production, 
and  had  some  of  the  solos  and  concerted 
music  sung  by  professional  singers,  avoiding 
the  strictures  of  the  censor  and  attracting 
profitable  patronage. 

This  last-mentioned  feature  should  be 
something  more  than  a  novelty.  The 
nearest  approach  to  it  here  is  a  minstrel 
"fi  >t-part"  scene,  in  which  the  singers  give 
soi  ts  and  choruses  from  behind  the  screen 
upo..  which  the  pictures  are  projected,  and 


time  their  music  and  dialogue  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  pictured  actors.  In  several  of 
the  interior  "circuits,"  as  they  are  known 
to  the  showmen,  there  are  traveling  ex- 
hibitions made  up  of  semi-automatic 
machinery — a  moving-picture  instrument,  a 
phonograph,  and  a  player-piano.  To  the 
people  of  the  smaller  communities  these 
are  welcome  additions  to  their  circum- 
scribed round  of  amusements,  and  often 
they  are  actual  improvements  on  the 
musical  and  dramatic  offerings  presented 
in  village  halls. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  a  really  meritorious 
entertainment  made  up  of  such  features. 
Views  of  foreign  scenes,  such  as  those 
given  in  earlier  years — London  streets  on 
the  occasion  of  the  coronation  of  King 
Edward  VII,  the  Durbar  at  Delhi — or 
even  pictures  of  the  great  events  and  build- 
ings of  the  United  States;  notable  scenes 
from  the  legitimate  drama,  and  from  the 
operas;  accompanying  music  of  a  grade  a 
little  higher  than  the  "coon-songs"  and 
mushy  sentimentalities  of  the  vaudeville 
stage — these  should  be  attractive.  Unfor- 
tunately the  popular  taste  is  for  illustrated 
farces  and  rag-time  diversions. 

There  are  no  unmistakable  indications  that 
genuine  theatrical  attractions  suffer  by  this 
sort  of  competition.  The  Clipper  has 
columns  of  "wanted"  advertisements,  ad- 
dressed to  actors  of  all  grades  from 
"people"  for  old  reliable  U.  T.  C.  com- 
panies, with  their  fierce  bloodhounds  and 
unrivalled  transformation  scenes  depicting 
Little  Eva  at  the  pearly  gates,  to  the  latest 
comedy  successes  of  New  York  now  "on 
tour."  Business  is  reported  good  to  fair 
from  hundreds  of  playhouses  east  and 
west,  though  the  sultry  summer  season  has 
brought  a  not  invariably  welcome  vacation 
to  many  of  the  stars  and  the  lesser  lights 
surrounding  them. 

The  great,  careless,  easily  tickled  public 
bestows  its  favors  with  increasing  liberality 
on  the  trifling  and  meretricious  "shows," 
yet  still  has  patronage  to  give  the  better 
attractions.  Its  capacity  for  what  it  calls 
amusement  seems  immeasurable.  Every- 
body goes  to  vaudeville  now,  yet  the  serious 
drama  was  never  given  more  respectful  or 
better-paying  consideration. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  popular  taste 
will  change,  that  the  really  clever,  the 
really  amusing,  the  really  tuneful  features 
of  the  show  world  will  increase,  and  that 
the  stupid  and  brutalizing  "acts"  will  dis- 
appear. There  is  foundation  for  the  hope. 
The  old  "variety"  stage  has  graduated 
many  actors  of  ability,  and  the  vaudeville 
of  today  is  a  great  improvement  on  its  pre- 
cursor. One  can  easily  mark  the  up-hill 
and  the  down-hill  stages  of  its  career.  In 
earlier  days  even  the  tragedians  sang  songs 
before  the  curtain  between  the  acts,  and 
comedians  and  comediennes  danced  jigs 
and  the  Highland  fling.  Following  this, 
the  song  and  dance  artists  had  theatres  to 
themselves,  and  gave  entertainments  with- 
out serious  digressions.  Actors  of  rank 
spoke  of  "the  legitimate"  then  as  of  a  higher 
world.  Soon  "refined"  vaudeville  came  to 
the  front,  and  few  of  the  dramatic  stars 
have  resisted  its  temptation  of  large  pay 
for  a  few  minutes'  work.  There  should  be 
no  sense  of  loss  in  rank  on  account  of 
such  appearances.  When  Charlotte  Cush- 
man  gave  her  farewell  performance  in 
Chicago  in  1S74  she  played  a  part  of  "Mac- 
beth," and  then  appeared  in  the  farce, 
"Simpson  &  Co.,"  and  the  audience  that  felt 
all  her  power  in  the  scene  with  the  daggers 
and  in  the  sleep-walking  soliloquy  enjoyed 
no  less  the  charming  comedy  that  suc- 
ceeded it. 

As  with  the  habit  of  reading,  so  with  the 
habit  of  play-going.  Those  who  begin  with 
an  addiction  to  light  reading  usually  come 
in  time  to  appreciation  of  the  masters,  and 
those  who  are  drawn  to  the  amusement 
hall  or  theatre  first  by  comic  trifles  may 
advance  to  the  enjoyment  of  sterling  plays. 
No  appetite  can  be  satisfied  forever  with 
cream-puffs  or  lemon  drops.  The  fashions 
in  shows  change  gradually,  not  always  for 
the  better  it  may  be  admitted,  but  in  the 
end  there  is  progress  in  the  right  direction. 
The  time  will  come  when  the  real  value 
and  some  of  the  hidden  possibilities  of 
Edison's  kinetoscope  for  amusement,  and 
for  culture  as  well,  will  be  realized. 
■+•* 

Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward,  author  of  "Lady 
Rose's  Daughter,"  is  a  granddaughter  of 
the  famous  Arnold  of  Rugby  and  a  niece 
of  Matthew  Arnold.  Recently  a  new  lite- 
rary connection  has  been  made  by  the  mar- 
riage of  one  of  Mrs.  Ward's  daughters  to 
a  grandnephew  of  Thomas  Babington 
Macaulay. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  only  survivor  of  the  Sepoy  mutiny 
in  India  half  a  century  ago  now  living  in 
this  country  is  P.  J.  Quealy,  an  employee 
in  the  postoffice  at  Omaha. 

The  Earl  of  Euston,  eldest  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  is  coming  across  the  At- 
lantic to  represent  Edward  VII  at  the 
Saratoga  meeting  of  the  grand  encamp- 
ment of  Knights  Templar. 

Prince  Loewenstein-Werthehn,  the  fore- 
most and  wealthiest  Catholic  nobleman  of 
the  German  empire,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  78  years,  has  just  entered  the  Dominican 
order  at  Benlo,  Holland,  as  a  novice. 

Miss  Olive  Fremstad  and  Fraulein  Emma 
Destinne  have  been  created  oihciers  de 
I'instruction  pubUque  by  the  French  govern- 
ment, in  recognition  of  their  services  to  art 
in  the  recent  production  in  Paris  of 
Strauss's  opera,  "Salome." 

Aguinaldo,  according  to  Judge  McCabe 
of  the  first  district  court  of  the  Philippines, 
now  lives  quietly  on  his  farm  near  Manila, 
refrains  from  politics,  and,  as  a  loyal  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  is  setting  his 
people  the  best  of  examples. 

Premier  Lauder's  enthusiastic  welcome 
home  by  thousands  of  people  in  Ottawa, 
after  his  visit  to  London  and  the  confer- 
ence of  colonial  premiers,  gives  the  im- 
pression of  a  republican  more  than  a  mon- 
archical form  of  government  in  Canada. 

Major-General  A.  W.  Greeley,  recently 
assigned  to  Vancouver,  Wash.,  holds  the 
unique  record  of  being  the  first  volunteer 
soldier  out  of  the  2,000,000  who  entered  the 
Civil  War,  to  attain  the  rank  of  major- 
gerieral  in  the  regular  army. 

The  Hon.  N.  D.  Sperry,  of  New  Haven, 
the  oldest  member  of  the  national  House 
of  Representatives,  has  just  celebrated  his 
eightieth  birthday.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Republican  party,  and  was 
honored  with  Abraham  Lincoln's  friend- 
ship. 

Sir  Langdon  Bonython  is  one  of  Aus- 
tralia's journalistic  knights.  From  the 
position  of  reporter  he  worked  his  way  up 
to  the  editorship.  He  has  sat  in  the  com- 
monwealth parliament,  and  has  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  the  progress  of  education 
in  his  state. 

Prince  Wilhelm,  second  son  of  Crown 
Prince  Gustave  and  grandson  of  King 
Oscar  of  Sweden,  will  arrive  at  the  James- 
town Exposition  in  the  Swedish  cruiser 
Fylgla,  August  19.  Three  days  later  he 
will  start  to  visit  President  Roosevelt,  and 
subsequently  will  go  to  New  York, 
Providence,  and  Newport. 

Dowager  Queen  Margherita  of  Italy  is 
accused  of  meddling  too  much  in  politics. 
The  same  is  said  of  the  Dowager  Empress 
of  Russia,  and  was  said  of  the  Empress 
Frederick  of  Germany  before  her  death. 
So  far,  no  such  charge  has  been  made 
against  the  mother  of  the  King  of  Spain. 
Even  while  she  was  queen  regent,  Christina 
carried  herself  with  such  discretion  that  the 
jealous  Spanish  nobility  could  find  but 
little  fault. 

One  of  the  prominent  figures  at  the  great 
Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague  is  the 
famed  Count  Tornielli.  The  count  is  the 
most  Italian  of  Italians,  of  whom  it  has 
been  said  that  "never  was  human  visage 
more  austere  nor  human  expression  more 
melancholy."  Yet  he  shines  at  the  confer- 
ence on  its  social  side.  When  Queen  Wil- 
helmina  received  the  plenipotentiaries  in 
state,  the  count  went  down  on  one  knee  and 
kissed  her  hand  devoutly.  He  has  given 
dinners  costly  enough  to  make  the  bills  im- 
portant in  the  convivial  budget  of  an 
American  millionaire. 

Prince  Adalbert,  the  sailor  son  of  Em- 
peror William  of  Germany  is  24  years  old, 
still  heart  free,  and  regarded  by  many  as 
occupying  a  particularly  warm  place  in  the 
affections  of  his  parents,  perhaps  because 
his  service  at  sea  has  taken  him  so  much 
away  from  them.  He  has  been  all  over  the 
world,  and  everywhere  has  made  friends. 
His  disposition  is  of  the  sunniest  char- 
acter, and,  comely  and  stalwart,  he  is  just 
the  lad  to  fill  the  role  of  hero  in  a  ro- 
mance. His  younger  brother,  August  Wil- 
liam, is  already  engaged,  and  will  be  mar- 
ried this  summer,  although  he  is  not  yet  21. 

Cardinal  Merry  del  Val  has  bought  an 
automobile  and  the  fact  is  said  to  have 
caused  as  much  surprise  as  though  it  were 
the    Pontiff   himself.      It   has    always   been 


supposed  that  Pius  X  was  strongly  opposed 
to  the  use  of  the  automobile  by  cardinals, 
but  evidently  the  world  does  move,  and  if 
such  an  injunction  ever  existed  it  is  now 
a  thing  of  the  past.  Cardinal  Satolli  is 
supposed  once  to  have  asked  for  the  nec- 
essary permission  and  to  have  been  re- 
fused, but  that  is  a  long  time  ago.  It  is 
true  that  the  Archbishop  of  Milan  has  used 
an  automobile  for  years,  but  such  a  depar- 
ture from  precedent  was  always  attributed 
to  a  naturally  rebellious  disposition.  Now 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  has  finally 
broken  from  tradition,  we  may  expect  to  see 
less  of  the  decorous  black  horses  that  have 
hitherto  distinguished  the  transport  depart- 
ment of  the  Roman  curia. 


RECENT  VERSE. 


The  Ballad  of  the  Angel. 

"Who    is    it    knocking    in    the    night, 

That  fain  would  enter  in?" 
"The    ghost    of   Lost    Delight   am    I, 

The    sin    you    would    not    sin. 
Who  comes  to  look  in  your  two  eyes 

And    see    what    might    have    been." 

"Oh,    long    ago    and    long    ago 

I    cast    you    forth,"    he    said. 
"For    that    your    eyes    were    all    too    blue. 

Your   laughing   mouth    too    red, 
And  my  torn  soul  was  tangled  in 

The    tresses    of    your    head." 

"Now    mind    you    with    what   bitter    words 
You   cast  me   forth  from  you?" 

"I    bade    you    back    to   that    fair   hell 
From  whence  your  breath  you  drew. 

And  with    great  blows   I   broke   my   heart 
Lest  it  might   follow,  too. 

Yea,  from  the  grasp  of  your  white  hands 

I    freed   my  hands  that  day, 
And  have  I  not  climbed  near  to  God 

As    these    his    henchmen   may?" 
"Ah,  man,  ah,  man!     'twas  my  two  hands 

That   led    you   all    the   way." 

"I    hid    my   eyes    from   your   two   eyes 
That    they    might    see    aright." 

"Yet   think   you    'twas    a    star   that   led 
Your    feet    from    height    to    height? 

It   was   the   flame   of  my   two   eyes 
That    drew    you    through    the    night." 

With   trembling  hands  he  threw  the  door 

Then    fell    upon    his    knee. 
"Ah,  armed  vision  cloaked  in  light, 

Why   do    you    honor   me?" 
"The    Angel    of   your    Strength    am    I 

Who    was   your   sin,"    quoth  she. 
"For    that   you    slew   me    long   ago. 

My    hands    have    raised    you    high ; 
For    that    you    closed    my    eyes — my    eyes 

Are   lights   to   lead   you   by 
And  'tis  my  touch  shall  swing  the  gates 

Of    Heaven    when    you    die!" 

— Theodosia  Garrison,  in  Smart  Set. 


The  Tired  City. 

I  saw  the  tired  city  fall  in  the  arms  of  the  night 
Like  a  beautiful,  weary  woman,  her  body  gleaming 
and  bright. 

And    she    spake    (I    heard    her    whisper    when    the 

purple    dusk    came    down, 
A  mantle  from   high   heaven  to  cover  the  teeming 

town) — 

"Mine  eyes  are   very  tired  and  my   heart   is   deep 

oppressed, 
For  the  toil  of  the  day  was  on  me,  and  I  crave  a 

little    rest; 

"A  little  ease  from  the  burden  that  I  bore  through 

the    throbbing    day, 
A    surcease    from    my    sorrow — one    quiet    hour    to 

pray- 

"My   iron    tasks   are   ended,    are   done    for    a    little 

while — 
Have  I   not  earned  a  respite?"     ...     I  saw  a 

weary    smile, 

A   smile  as  of  patient  courage   illumine   her  pallid 

face, 
And   the    Night    drew    close    around    her    and    held 

her  in   his  embrace. 

Then  I  knew  that  the  Night  was  her  lover,    loyal 

and    proud    and   strong. 
For   he    folded    her    to    his    bosom    and    kissed    her 

fondly  and  long. 

And   the  city   whispered   to   him,    "O   love,    though 

my  body  ache, 
I  will  robe  myself  in  beauty,  and  be  glad  for  your 

loving's  sake." 

And    she    took    from    a    golden    casket    her    jewels 

gleaming    and    rare, 
And  scattered  them  on  her  fingers  and  tossed  them 

in  her  hair. 

They   spangled    all    her   garments,    they    shone    like 

ropes   of   fire, 
And    she    gloried    in    her    loveliness,    her    imperial 

attire. 

Forgotten  was  the  day's  long  stress  in  this  tri- 
umphant hour, 

And  like  a  queen  she  reveled  in  her  sudden  pomp 
and  power.  , 

But   soon    her  eyes   grew    dim   again,    and   ere   the 

daylight  came 
She  flung  aside  her  shining  gems,  her  necklaces  of 

flame; 

And  for  one  little   hour  she   slept  on  the   Night's 

warm  breast     .... 
O  tired  city  I  when  will  you  take  a  long  and  dream- 
less   rest  ? 
— Charles     Hanson     Towne,     in     New     Orleans 
Times-Democrat. 


August  io,  1907. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


Great  actresses  seem  sometimes  to  have 
hazy  notions  of  literary  ethics.  Sarah 
Bernhardt  was  in  trouble  with  her  pub- 
lishers some  time  ago,  the  question  being 
as  to  the  entire  originality  of  some  of  her 
memoirs.  Now  Ellen  Terry  is  on  the  car- 
pet for  a  like  offense.  Mr.  McClure  pur- 
chased Miss  Terry's  autobiography,  and  it 
now  seems  that  the  same  matter  was  pub- 
lished some  years  ago  in  a  British  review. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  agent  who  was  to  blame 
and  not  Miss  Terry  at  all.  It  is  hard  to 
imagine  that  Miss  Terry  was  ever  to 
blame  for  anything  in  the  whole  course  of 
her  exquisite  life,  and  the  agent  will  doubt- 
less feel  it  to  be  his  peculiar  and  enviable 
privilege  to  accept  whatever  censure  may  be 
due.  He  may  argue  that  facts  retold  lose 
none  of  their  value,  but  a  callous  and 
world-hardened  publisher  must  be  pardoned 
if  he  takes  a  different  view.  To  him  it  will 
seem  that  the  peach  has  lost  its  bloom  and 
that  the  color  of  the  butterfly's  wing  has 
been  dulled.  It  is  almost  like  the  discovery 
that  the  newly  wedded  wife  was,  after  all, 
a  widow.  We  need  not  hint  at  deteriora- 
tion, but .     In  this  instance  the  trouble 

between  author  and  publisher  is  in  a  fair 
way  to  be  patched,  but  it  would  be  well  for 
those  concerned  to  remember  that  a  pub- 
lisher wishes  that  his  manuscripts  shall  be 
like  Caesar's  wife — above  suspicion. 


The  Disciple  of  a  Saint,  by  Vida  D.  Scud- 
der.  Published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
Xew  York;  $1.50. 

This  is  a  book  in  which  there  is  nothing 
to  blame.  In  an  age  of  butterfly  romance, 
it  is  a  relief  to  find  such  elaborate  research, 
such  grace  of  narrative,  and  such  strong 
moral  purpose. 

We  are  told  that  this  is  the  "imaginary 
biography  of  Raniero  di  Landoccio  dei 
Pagliaresi,  secretary  to  St  Catherine  of 
Siena."  It  is  not  wholly  imaginary,  be- 
cause St.  Catherine  had  actually  a  secretary 
of  this  name.  Raniero  is  a  dreamer  and  a 
mystic  and  pessimistic  withal,  a  common 
enough  failing  among  the  best  of  men  in  all 
times.  For  him  the  church,  after  fourteen 
centuries,  is  a  colossal  failure,  a  shelter  to 
the  wicked  if  not  a  menace  to  virtue.  By 
the  grace  of  St.  Catherine  and  the  power  of 
her  intercession  he  recovers  soundness  ot 
body,  which  is  a  prelude  to  soundness  of 
mind.  She  encourages  him  to  fast  and  to 
pray,  and,  above  all,  to  work,  and  so  at 
length  he  enters  into  peace,  of  what  kind 
we  may  judge  for  ourselves  according  to 
our  pet  prejudices. 

That  the  author  uses  her  skill  in  defense 
of  the  Catholic  Church  is  creditable  to  her, 
at  a  time  when  so  few  fictionists  have  any 
object  at  all  outside  of  their  bank  accounts. 
She  makes  her  hero  say  "woe  to  the  church 
when  such  meditations  should  cease,  when 
the  practice  of  the  presence  of  God  should 
be  forgotten  by  her  children."  And,  again, 
"he  and  his  comrade  contemplatives  scat- 
tered over  Christendom  were  helping  to  pre- 
serve for  the  whole  human  race  its  most 
precious  treasure,  to  transmit  to  ages  un- 
born the  consciousness  of  the  Transcendent 
God."  It  may  be  that  today  the  Catholic 
Church  is  the  sole  Christian  guardian  of  the 
treasures  of  mystic  meditation,  but  its  origin 
in  all  possible  purity  must  be  sought  in  ages 
before  that  church  was  born.  Indeed,  there 
has  never  been  a  time  when  men  have  not 
sought  within  themselves  the  "Transcendent 
God"  who,  it  has  been  said,  speaks  only  in 
the  utter  silence  of  the  senses.  That  the 
practice  of  mystic  meditation  is  now  advo- 
cated only  by  the  Catholic  Church,  so  far  as 
Christianity  is  concerned,  does  not  attach  it 
peculiarly  to  Catholicism.  It  is  an  even 
more  essential  feature  of  many  so-called 
pagan  systems,  but  it  is  neither  pagan  nor 
Christian.  It  belongs  to  all  ages  and  to  all 
times. 


Crime  and  Criminals,  by  Clarence  S.  Dar- 
row.  Published  by  Charles  H.  Kerr  & 
Co.,  Chicago;  10  cents. 
This  is  an  address  to  the  prisoners  in  the 
Chicago  County  Jail,  and  it  is  hard  to  avoid 
the  conviction  that,  had  the  welfare  of 
these  people  been  uppermost  in  Mr.  Dar- 
row's  mind,  he  would  have  spoken  to  them 
very  differently.  The  fact  that  there  are 
other  criminals  who  are  not  in  jail  and  who 
are  too  strong  to  be  put  there,  was  utterly 
irrelevant  and  had  no  possible  bearing  upon 
his  audience.  Even  though  all  the  outside 
world  were  criminal,  the  culpability  of 
these  particular  prisoners  would  be  un- 
affected. 


The  gist  of  Mr.  Darrow's  speech  is  that 
criminality — the  sort  that  is  punished — is 
due  to  a  lack  of  opportunity.  It  is  notori- 
ously untrue.  '1  he  average  successful  bur- 
glar could  earn  a  far  better  living,  could 
enjoy  greater  luxuries,  and  could  sleep  of 
nights  if  his  trade  were  an  honest  one. 
With  all  possible  sympathy  for  the  unfor- 
tunate and  the  weak,  with  all  recognition  of 
rampant  and  cruel  injustice,  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  majority  of  professional  criminals  are 
simply  public  enemies,  and  would  still  be 
criminals  under  any  social  system  devised 
by  Mr.  Darrow  himself.  To  represent 
them  as  victims  is  simply  verbiage. 

Mr.  Darrow  is  not  a  good  advocate  of 
socialism.  To  a  crowd  of  convicts  he  can 
find  nothing  better  to  say  than  that  there 
are  other  and  greater  criminals  unpunished 
and  unpunishable.  He  seems  to  suppose 
that  he  has  supplied  these  wretched  pris- 
oners with  an  adequate  defense  when  he 
reminds  them  that  they  "needed  the 
money."  Socialism  fails  in  its  appeal  to 
the  masses  because  it  has  no  ethical  basis. 
It  thinks,  moves  and  has  its  being  in  an 
atmosphere  of  money  and  property,  and  no 
one  shows  this  more  conclusively  than  Mr. 
Darrow. 


The  Treasure  of  Heaven,  by  Marie  Corelli. 

Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New 

York;  $1.50. 
Those  who  have  enjoyed,  or  who  have 
endured,  a  long  literary  diet  of  Marie 
Corelli  will  hardly  recognize  her  craftsman- 
ship in  this  book.  Most  of  her  admirers 
will  think  that  the  change  is  not  for  the 
better.  The  hero  of  the  story  is  a  million- 
aire, who  at  the  age  of  70  awakens  to  the 
fact  that  no  one  loves  him  for  himself 
alone.  That,  of  course,  is  a  remarkable 
piece  of  acumen  for  a  millionaire  and 
worthy  of  seventy  years  of  experience.  He 
disguises  himself  as  a  tramp  and  wanders 
out  to  find  some  one  to  love  him,  like  the 
princess  in  the  fairy  story.  His  adventures 
are  well  -told,  and  we  feel  ourselves  to  be 
better  and  purer  for  having  read  them. 
But  the  story  would  be  a  better  one  if  the 
authoress  had  only  tried  to  believe  that  the 
world  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  she  imagines, 
and  that  the  classes  of  society  .are  not  so 
sharply  divided  into  sheep  and  goats  as  she 
seems  to  suppose.  The  real  tramps  whom 
our  millionaire  met  upon  his  travels  may  all 
of  them  have  been  saints  in  disguise,  but  his 
experience  was  unusual.  There  is  no  neces- 
sary affinity-  between  hoboism  and  saintship, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  rich 
men  who  may  yet  succeed  in  getting  through 
the  eye  of  the  needle.  Noblemen  do  not 
make  a  settled  practice  of  running  down 
little  children  in  their  automobiles  and 
boasting  of  their  exploits.  In  Europe  they 
go  to  prison  for  doing  this,  and  stay  there. 
Also  there  are  some  few  clergymen  who 
lead  holy  lives.  Marie  Corelli  should  re- 
member that  ex  nno  disce  omnes  is  not  a 
safe  rule  for  the  novelist,  and  that  even 
millionaires,  noblemen,  and  the  clergy 
stand  at  least  as  good  a  chance  of  heaven 
as  any  one  else.  But,  when  all  allowances 
have  been  made  for  these  eccentricities  of 
vision,  the  story  remains  a  good  one  and 
one  that  ought  to  be  read. 


The  Philosophy  of  Hope,  by  David  Starr 
Jordan.  Published  by  Paul  Elder  and 
Company,  San  Francisco;  75  cents. 
In  this  charming  little  volume  Dr.  Jordan 
shows  us  how  greatly  he  appreciates  those 
finer  natural  forces  of  the  mind  and  char- 
acter that  underlie  and  direct  all  action  and 
that  are  actually  the  creative  powers  of 
nature.  There  are  no  limits  to  time  nor 
to  the  persistence  of  life.  Somewhere, 
somehow  there  must  be  a  law  that  "makes 
for  righteousness,"  and  despair  can  do  no 
more  than  separate  us  from  the  orderly 
progress  that  would  carry  us  onward  to 
the  good.  Pessimism  is  the  negation  of 
law  and  an  invitation  to  sorrow.  By  hope 
alone  we  range  ourselves  upon  the  side  of 
evolution.  Dr.  Jordan's  book  ought  to  be 
read  because  such  writings  were  never 
more  needed  than  now. 


Pausanias,    a    dramatic    poem,    by    Charles 
William    Kennedy,    Ph.D.,    and    James 
Southall   Wilson.   Ph.D.     Published  by 
the    Xcale    Publishing   Company,    New 
York  and  Washington;  $1.25. 
This  is  the  first  effort  of  these  collabo- 
rators   in    the   poetic   drama.     It    tells   the 
story     of     Pausanias     oscillating     between 
conjugal  fidelity  and  his  love  for  Cleonice 
and    hesitating    between    ambition    and    pa- 
triotism.    The  play  certainly  has  possibili- 
ties, and  should  look  well  upon  the  stage. 


Just  a  little  on  CHEESE  is  delicious.  It 
adds  zest  to  Welsh  Rarebits,  Macaroni  with 
Cheese,  Cheese  Toast,  Rice  with  Cheese  and 
all  Chafing  Dish  Cooking. 

Lea  &  Perrins' 
Sauce 

THE    ORIGINAL    WORCESTERSHIRE 

More  dishes  can  be  perfectly  seasoned 
with  Lea  &  Perrins'  Sauce  than  with  any 
other  relish.  For  Seventy  Years  it  has  given 
satisfaction  throughout  the  world. 

LEA    &    PERRINS'    SIGNATURE    ON   WRAPPER  AND  LABEL 

John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agents,  New  York 


THE  "IMPERIAL 
YANG-TSE    RIVER   TEA" 

Is  an  entirely  new  importation.  It  is 
raised  in  the  middle  Yang'-tse  Kiver 
Valley  in  the  interior  of  the  Chinese 
Empire. 

Small  sample  package  that  was  picked 
and  cured  with  great  care,  furnished, 
free. 

This  tea  is  unknown  in  Canton,  as  it 
is  used  only  among  the  higher  and  rich 
classes  of  China.  It  is  picked  and  cured 
only  by  young  girls  especially  trained 
to  this  work,  as  each  leaf  must  be 
picked  separately  and  no  stems  included. 
The  leaves  are  very  tender  and  require 
great  delicacy  of  touch  in  handling,  and 
this  is  such  an  expense  that  it  has 
hitherto  prevented  its  importation;  but, 
believing  that  the  ladies  of  America 
would  enjoy  this  luxury,  even  though 
expensive,  we  are  importing  it  for  them. 

Our  Amber  and  Flower  Teas  are  the 
finest  importations,  and  the  Flower 
brand  is  especially  fine  for  afternoon 
tea. 

YANG-TSE      RIVER      TEA      CO. 

Refer   to     A.      S.      FROST 

714     Webster    St.    and     313     Eighth     St. 

OAKLAND 

1859  Post  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


JOHN  F.  FORBES,  C.  A.  A. 
Certified   Accountant   and  Auditor 

601   KOHL  BLDG.     SAN   FRANCISCO 


Interests  of  non-residents  in  enterprises  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  examined  and  reported  upon. 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Most   Delightful    Climate    on    Earth. 
Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 

American  Plan,  Summer  Rates  $3.50  per  day. 
"Good    Music"  and  "Fine    Automobile  Road, 
Los  Angeles-Riverside  to  Coronado." 

Golf.    Tennis,    Polo    and    other    outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
Fishing,    Boating,    and    Bathing    are    the    very 

best.      Send  for  Booklet  to 

MORGAN       ROSS,      Manager, 
Coronado    Beach,    Cal. 

Or  see   H.    F.    NORCROSS,    Agent, 

334  So.   Spring  St,  Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6780.     Main  3917. 


AMES    HARRIS   NEVILLE  CO. 

607-609  Front  Street 

Sao  Francisco 

TENTS 

Gold  Medal  Camp  Furniture,  Awnings, 
Hammocks,  Bags,  Twines  and  Canvas 


$30  to  Grand  Canyon  and  Return 


From  July  15th  to  August  31st  we  will  sell  a  special 
excursion  ticket,  San  Francisco  to  Grand  Canyon  and  back, 
for  $30.00.  Good  30  ^m^^s^m  ^ays.  Same  rate  from 
other  Santa  Fe  local    wF\     \^\-     points   in    Northern 

California.  This  is  NSBPMvSfN  tne  most  delightful 
season  at  the  most  de-  lSMMjj|USft  lightful  mountain  re- 
sort within  easy  reach  1^1  L^l  °f  San  Francisco,  and 
in  addition  to  the  mar-  velous  scene,  its  hotel 

accommodations  are  excellent,  and  varied  in  price  to  suit  all. 

If  you  are  fond  of  the  forest  or  of  mountain  cli  mbing — if  you  are  a  geologist,  a  hunter  or 
a  naturalist — or  if  you  just  love  the  sublime  in  Nature,  here  you  find  it.    Wrtu,thnM*rtaU 


FRED  W. 


PT>    IMri?      673  MARKET  STREET 
JtV  1  IN   \^i  111,    Phone    Temporary    315 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

William  Dean  Howells  is  at  his  sum- 
mer home  in  Maine.  It  is  at  Kittery  Point, 
where  he  has  some  three  acres  of  land. 
with  an  orchard  and  a  garden.  He  loves 
to  devote  himself  to  work  in  the  garden, 
and  spends  much  time  in  planting  and 
weeding  and  hoeing.  He  continues  his 
literary  work  daily,  as  well,  and  his 
library  is  an  old  barn  which  he  moved 
into  the  orchard  and  attractively  fitted  up. 

Originally  issued  in  two  volumes,  the 
"Essays  Historical  and  Literary,"  by  John 
Fiske,  are  now  republished  in  one  compact 
volume  by  the  Macmillan  Company.  The 
work  is  an  admirable  introduction  to  the 
brilliant   work   of  the   historian. 

The  recent  false  report  of  Tolstoi's  death 
was  given  such  wide-spread  publicity  as  to 
awaken  renewed  and  wide-spread  interest 
in  his  work.  Nor  has  this  .  interest  been 
confined  to  his  best-known  books,  for  it 
has  turned  to  some  of  his  earlier  writings, 
in  which  he  used  more  of  action  and  inci- 
dent with  less  of  philosophy.  In  early 
manhood  he  was  a  soldier  and  fought  in 
the  great  defense  of  Sebastopol  against  the 
allied  armies ;  and  among  the  most  im- 
pressive of  all  his  books  is  a  little  one 
which  he  wrote  shortly  after  the  siege, 
entitled  "Sebastopol."  In  vivid  realism  it 
is  unsurpassed  by  anything  in  his  later  and 
more  pretentious  works,  for,  although  writ- 
ten in  the  form  of  fiction,  it  presents  his 
personal  impressions  of  war  scenes,  set 
down  while  those  impressions  were  new 
and  strong.  Some  years  ago  the  Harpers 
published  an  admirable  translation  of  this 
book,  with  an  introduction  by  William 
Dean  Howells. 

This  month  will  witness  the  issue  in 
book  form  of  Miss  Sinclair's  new  novel, 
"The  Helpmate,"  published  by  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.,  and  also  the  fifteenth  printing  of 
"The  Divine  Fire,"  which  made  her  reputa- 
tion here,  and  which  was  the  last  novel 
she  wrote  before  "The  Helpmate." 

The  first  week  in  September  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  expect  to  have 
ready  an  important  work,  in  three  volumes, 
on  the  strategic  history  of  the  Santiago  Cam- 
paign, by  Col.  H.  H.  Sargent,  U.  S.  A. 
The  author  will  be  recalled  as  the  writer 
of  two  distinctly  valuable  works  in  the 
same  field,  published  some  years  ago — 
"Napoleon  Bonaparte's  First  Campaign" 
and  "The  Campaign  of  Marengo" — which 
contributed  so  much  to  an  understanding 
of  the  scientific  side  of  modern  warfare. 
The  exact  title  of  the  work  will  be,  "The 
Campaign  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,"  and  it 
will  have  a  number  of  maps,  making  plain 
the  operations  about  Santiago  from  the 
"beginning  to  its  conclusion. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  will  celebrate  its 
fiftieth  anniversary  this  fall,  and  the  num- 
ber which  will  be  issued  to  mark  that  event 
is  already  looked  forward  to  with  ex- 
pectant interest. 

After  fifteen  years"  retirement  from  all 
literary  work,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Wister,  a  sister 
of  Dr.  Horace  Howard  Furness,  and  an 
aunt  of  Owen  Wister,  in  answer  to  numer- 
ous requests  for  another  of  her  popular 
translations  from  the  German,  has  deliv- 
ered into  the  hands  of  her  publishers  a 
manuscript,  "The  Lonely  House,"  trans- 
lated from  her  favorite  author,  Adolph 
Streckfu^.  The  Lippincotts,  who  have  al- 
ways been  Mrs.  Wister's  publishers,  plan 
to  issue  the  book  in  the  fall. 

When  Profc-SMir  Angelo  Heilprin,  the 
famous  scientist,  explorer,  and  naturalist. 
died  in  New  York  on  July  17,  science 
suffered  an  irreparable  loss.  His  two  vol- 
umes, "Mont  Pelee  and  the  Tragedy  of 
Martinique"  and  "The  Tower  of  Pelee," 
gave  him  a  wide-world  reputation.  In 
securing  material  for  the  first  volume  the 
author  astonished  every  one  by  making  an 
ascent  of  Mont  Pelee  less  than  a  month 
after  it  had  destroyed  St.  Pierre,  and  on 
a  second  occasion  he  dared  to  go  on  until 
he  could  look  down  into  the  crater's  mouth 
and  take  notes  of  its  phenomena.  • 

From  Landor's  "Suppressed  Comment- 
ary on  Charles  James  Fox,"  now  brought 
out  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  these  com- 
ments are  taken  at  random:  Of  Fox,  that, 
"to  the  principles  of  a  Frenchman" — 
frightful  principles,  according  to  Landor — 
"he  adaed  the  habits  of  a  Malay" — a  fine 
phrase;  of  Canning  that  he  "is  among 
those  our  productions,  which  acquire  an 
■: -"'  "!y  ;nge  of  maturity,  and  drop  off.  It 
•dleress    or    unwariness    in    those    who 


pick  them  up  and  taste  them,  and  folly  or 
shame  in  those  who  do  not  spit  them  out." 
He  considered  Voltaire  an  epitome  of  the 
French,  "versatile,  lively,  vain,  lying, 
shameless,  unfeeling,  unprincipled,  and  am- 
bitious," and  that  "no  man  ever  was  so 
well  formed  to  govern  France  as  Bona- 
parte. .  .  .  He  was  chosen  to  fill  his 
office  as  thief-takers  are  chosen  for  theirs: 
from  knowing  the  wants  and  habits  of  the 
abandoned  and  desperate." 


Foyer  and  Box-Office  Chat. 

Herbert  Kelcey  and  Efne  Shannon,  sup- 
ported by  the  New  Alcazar  Theatre  Com- 
pany, have  achieved  a  genuine  success  in 
William  Gillette's  version  of  "Sherlock 
Holmes,"  and  the  play  will  be  continued 
for  another  week  at  Belasco  &  Mayer's 
popular  playhouse.  The  drama  is  not  only 
effectively  cast,  but  is  handsomely  staged, 
and  the  production  has  won  on  its  merits. 
The  week  will  also  be  of  especial  interest 
to  play-goers  as  it  is  the  last  of  the  engage- 
ment of  Mr.  Kelcey  and  Miss  Shannon. 


At  the  Van  Ness  Theatre  this  week  Cyril 
Scott  and  his  company  have  won  favor 
from  the  beginning  in  "The  Prince  Chap." 
It  is  an  attractive  play  and  the  star  and  his 
support  are  worthy  of  the  high  praise  they 
have  won  in  the  East.  Particularly  pleas- 
ing is  the  atmosphere  of  the  piece,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  two  talented  children,  Beryl 
and  Helen  Pullman,  who  impersonate  the 
heroine  at  different  ages.  The  engagement 
continues  another  week,  with  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  matinees,  and  special  prices 
at  the  mid-week  afternoon  performance. 


For  the  coming  week,  beginning  with  the 
matinee  Sunday,  the  Orpheum  will  present 
a  number  of  favorites.  William  Courtleigh, 
a  young  actor  of  ability,  has  gone  into 
vaudeville,  and  will  appear  in  a  little  play 
by  George  V.  Hobart  ("Dinkelspiel")  en- 
titled "Peaches,"  with  capable  support.  A 
striking  novelty  will  be  introduced  in  "The 
Immensaphone,"  the  largest  musical  instru- 
ment in  the  world,  which  will  play  a  de- 
scriptive "battle-piece."  The  Three  Re- 
nards  are  acrobats  with  an  aerial  act,  and, 
last  but  not  least,  Kelly  and  Violette,  the 
well-known    serio-comic    singers,    will    re- 


new their  old  and  favorable  impressions. 
It  will  be  the  last  week  of  the  Barrows- 
Lancaster  Company  in  a  new  play,  the  Val- 
dare  bicyclists,  the  Brittons,  and  the  comic- 
opera  star,  Grace  Van  Studdiford,  who 
has  awakened  enthusiasm  at  every  appear- 
ance. 


George  Broadhurst's  great  play,  "The 
Man  of  the  Hour,"  will  be  given  at  the  Van 
Ness  Theatre  after  the  run  of  "The  Prince 
Chap,"  beginning  August  19,  and  the  com- 
pany to  be  seen  in  it  has  been  selected  with 
especial  care  by  Managers  William  A. 
Brady  and  Joseph  R.  Grismer. 


Following  the  Kelcey-Shannon  engage- 
ment at  the  New  Alcazar  Theatre,  the  man- 
agement announces  the  coming  of  San 
Francisco's  own  favorite  singer  and  actor, 
Denis  O'Sullivan,  in  a  series  of  Irish  plays. 
He  will  open  in  "Arrah-Na-Pogue,"  in 
which  he  will  sing  "The  Low-Backed  Car," 
and  other  old  songs  as  no  one  else  can  sing 
them. 


Among  promised  productions  at  the  Van 
Ness  in  the  near  future  will  be  "In  the 
Bishop's  Carriage,"  with  Jessie  Busley  in 
her  great  role,  and,  later,  "The  Prince  of 
Pilsen." 


Glasses  are  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  Alessandro  di  Spina  in 
the  13th  century. 

The  glasses  which  we  make  are 
examples  of  the  perfection  which 
has  been  reached  in  their  manu- 
facture. 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser 

1757  Fillmore  St  Opticians. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Irving  Institute  and  California  Conser- 
vatory Of  MUSiC  2136  California  St.,  San  Francisco 
Boarding  and  Day  School  (or  Girls.  Music,  languages,  art, 
and  elocution.  Accredited  by  the  Universities.  New 
term  opens  Monday,  August  5. 

MISS  ELLA  M.   PINKHAM,   Principal. 

California  Conservatory  of  Music— Full  corps  of 

teachers  in  all  departments.     Send  for  catalogue. 

HERMAN  GENSS.  Director. 


PORTLAND  ACADEMY 

Portland,  Oregon 
Nineteenth  year  opens.  September  16. 
Fits  boys  and  girls  for  eastern  and  western 
colleges.  Over  two  hundred  graduates  ad- 
mitted to  college.  A  boarding  nail  for  girls, 
with  comforts  and  care  of  home.  An  athletic 
field  and  thoroughly  equipped  gymnasium.  A 
large  corps  of  competent  and  experienced 
teachers.       Catalogue    sent    on    application. 


San  Mateo  County 

ON  THE  NEW  AUTO  BOULEVARD 

LAWN   PLAN  PERPETUAL  CARE 


JUST  A  BOOK  STORE 

Robertson's 

1539  Van  Ness  Ave. 

Near  Pine 

",'."**(  tt  iht  Whin  Btui§" 


A  Day  and  Boarding  School 
for  Boys 

RUGBY 


MILITARY    ACADEMY 


CAVALRY 

Opens  August  15,  1907 

Ward,  Ellsworth,  Derby  and  Fulton 

Streets 

BERKELEY.       -  CAL. 

For  full   information   and  catalogue,  address  the 

Commandant. 


Ogontz  School  for  Young  Ladies 

Twenty  minutes  from  Philadelphia,  two  hours 
from  New  York.  The  late  Mr.  Jay  Cooke's  fine 
property.  For  circulars,  address  Miss  Sylvia  J. 
Eastman,    Principal,    Ogontz    School    P.    O.,    Pa. 


Our  assortments  of  exclusive  as  well  as  moderate  priced  furniture  are  the  most  complete  in 
San  Francisco  and  our  facilities  for  display  are  easily  the  best. 

We  call  your  special  attention  to  our  recent  importation  of  morocco  leather 

Library  and  Living  Room  Furniture 

from  England.      It  is  worth  seeing. 

D.  N.  &  E.  WALTER  &  CO. 

Van  Ness  and  Sacramento 
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CHILDREN  AND  THE  DRAMA. 


By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


No  doubt  thousands  of  children  have 
been  taken  to  see  "Peter  Pan."  for  when- 
ever a  play  that  is  supposed  to  be  aimed 
particularly  at  childish  tastes  is  put  on, 
people  who  have  more  money  than  they 
know  what  to  do  with  marshal  together 
their  curled,  he-ruffled,  and  be-feathered 
darlings  and  take  them  to  the  play.  I  have 
known  them  many  times  to  be  taken  in  at 
these  reputed  child  attractions. 

At  one  time,  when  it  was  not  so  common 
to  utilize  the  names  of  nursery  tales  as  the 
titles  of  light,  musical  nonsense  pieces, 
mothers  were  wont  to  promise  a  trip  to  see 
the  Christmas  fairy  spectacle  as  a  treat  to 
their  youngsters,  who,  subsequently,  in  a 
*;tate  of  profound  be-puzzlement,  saw  bass- 
voiced  male  monsters  vociferously  mas- 
querading as  Mother  Goose,  the  Old 
Woman  in  a  Shoe,  and  other  beloved 
mythical  characters. 

The  children's  taste  for  spectacles  has 
been  appeased  at  these  shows,  but  the  dia- 
logue, the  jokes,  and  the  songs  were  in- 
variably gotten  up  exclusively  for  adults, 
and  the  players  have  had  a  curious  habit  of 
cutting  up  capers  ( always  laughed  at  and 
applauded  by  the  inconsistent  elders  who 
stood  treat)  of  a  nature  and  impropriety 
which  were  strictly  interdicted  in  the  home 
circle.  It  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  those 
who  are  required  by  circumstances  to  serve 
as  mentors  for  their  youthful  friends  and 
relatives  that  children  are  neither  logical 
nor  critical.  Otherwise  they  would  be 
perpetually  putting  their  bewildering 
seniors  in  the  pillory  of  their  stern  young 
reprobation. 

But — to  return  to  our  muttons — there  are 
few  plays  that  -are  genuinely  and  intelli- 
gently adapted  to  childish  tastes.  I  have 
seen  but  one.  beside  "Peter  Pan,"  during 
the  last  eight  years.  This  was  "The  Little 
Princess."  played  most  charmingly  at  the 
Alcazar  Theatre  some"  two  years  ago  by  a 
company  that  was  composed  of  a  mingling 
of  children  and  adults.  "Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy,"  of  course,  has  almost  risen  to 
the  dignity  of  a  child  classic. 

The  Pollard  company  of  child  vocalists 
from  Australia,  who  are  carefully  trained 
to  imitate  their  elders  in  "The  Belle  of  New 
York"  and  a  few  other  musical  comedies, 
always  draw  a  following  of  people  who 
take  their  children  to  see  them  as  a  matter 
of  course.  But  to  me  these  child  vocalists, 
precociously  plying  their  trade,  offer  a  sad 
and  pitiable  spectacle.  It  is  the  sight  of 
thwarted  childhood  that  is  so  repugnant; 
of  the  young  twig  being  forcibly  bent 
away  from  its  natural  inclination  and 
trained  to  imitate  the  foibles,  the  follies. 
the  emotions,  and  even  the  passions  of 
adulthood.  The  children  who  are  thus 
prematurely  developed  may  take  all  this 
lightly  enough,  may  laugh  and  sport  with 
their  childish  companions,  and  chatter  of 
childish  things,  but  in  time  the  impress  is 
left  and  the  bright  dews  of  their  childhood 
too  early  evaporate. 

"But  how  shall  we  amuse  our  children?" 
pugnaciously  inquires  a  dissenting  mother, 
"if  everything  is  to  be  interdicted  but 
'Peter  Pan'  and  the  two  Burnett  plays? 
'Peter  Pans'  do  not  grow  on  even,'  bush, 
and  the  poor  kids  ought  to  have  a  treat 
once  in  a  way." 

I  was  not  sure  that  I  agreed  with  my 
friend,  or  at  least  that  I  fell  in  with  her 
point  of  view,  which  is  that  "the  poor 
kids"  (by  which  she  means  the  fortunate 
children  of  prosperous  people")  should,  like 
their  elders,  have  a  round  of  artificial 
gayeties  in  which  children's  parties  and 
trips  to  the  theatre  largely  figure.  But  I 
learned  recently  of  a  noble,  organized  effort 
that  is  being  successfully  carried  on  in  Xew 
York  City  by  the  Educational  Alliance  to 
give  the  foreign-born  children  on  the  East 
Side  moral  enlightenment  through  the  me- 
dium by  which  they  could  be  most  directly 
reached,  and  that  is  the  influence  of  the 
acted  story. 

The  Alliance,  which  for  years  has  been 
quietly  working  for  the  education  and  en- 
lightenment of  the  dense  hordes  of  foreign- 
born  children  in  the  tenement  quarters  on 
the  East  Side,  has  a  small  theatre  at  its 
headquarters  which  was  wont  to  be  in  the 
past  the  scene  of  many  mixed  volunteer 
entertainments  which  drew  together  and 
hugely  diverted  audiences  of  tired  toilers, 
but  which  failed  to  serve  the  educational 
purposes  of  the  Alliance.  Through  the 
crudities,  the  banalities,  and  the  intrinsic 
vulgarities  of  these  entertainments,  the 
pleasures  of  which  could  easily  be  dupli- 


i  cated  by  the  expenditure  of  a  few  cents  at 
'  cheap    vaudeville    houses,    was    forced    a 
!  recognition    of    their    uselessness    and    of 
their  possible  agency  for  harm.     It  was  felt 
,  by  the  directing  authorities  of  the  Alliance 
that    something    of    a    mental    and    moral 
I  stimulus  should  result   from  the  entertain- 
ments   fathered    by    their    association.     To 
j  earn-  out  this   idea,   they   began  by  giving 
I  representations     of     Shakespearean     plays, 
j  performed   by  trained   young  amateurs   re- 
I  cruited    from   the   toilers    in   the   neighbor- 
j  hood.     They  gave  "The  Tempest"  and  "As 
I  You   Like    It,"    which,    although    appealing 
particularly  to  the  tastes  of  those  who  were 
!  leaving  childhood  behind  them,  did  not  fail 
'  to  penetrate  to  the  starved  imaginations  of 
I  younger  children. 

In  time,  however,  the  needs  of  the  little 
ones  were  recognized.     "The  Forest  Ring," 
a  fair}"  piece,  was  put  on,  followed,  in  due 
time,  by  Mrs.  Burnett's  "Little  Lord  Faunt- 
leroy,"    "The     Little     Princess,"     and     a 
dramatization  of  "Snowwhite."     These  per- 
formances   are    generally    held    on    Sunday 
afternoons,  and  invariably  draw  audiences 
that  fill  the  small  theatre,  which  only  holds 
j  eight     hundred.     The     influence    of    these 
plays,    from    which    are    drawn,    in    most 
fascinating  form  to  the  heart  of  childhood, 
j  lessons  unconsciously   absorbed  concerning 
[  the    beauty,    the    wholesomeness    and    the 
j  ethical  value  of  virtues  undreamed  of  by 
^  the  sweating,  sordid  denizens  of  the  East 
Side,    is    widely    disseminated    among    the 
children  of  the  quarter. 

The  plays  are  an  active  influence  for 
good,  for  in  those  sodden  lives  is  left  the 
imprint  of  hopeful  and  ennobling  ideas. 
Children  are  wonderfully  faithful  reflectors 
of  the  thoughts  and  ideals  which  are  the 
guiding  influence  in  their  uprearing.  A 
child  of  natural  integrity  can  be  brought 
up  in  a  school  of  crime  and  trained  to" 
regard  thieving  as  creditable  and  murder  as 
justifiable  so  long  as  the  perpetrators 
escape  detection.  The  youthful  energies  of 
childhood  can  easily  be  bent  to  all  kinds  of 
lawless  purposes. 

During    the    recent    street-car    strike    in 
this   city,   a   group   of  urchins,    children   of  i 
respectable   wage-earners,   who    dwell   in  a 
quarter   located  in  the  heart  of  Unionism,  1 
began,  with  every  evidence  of  self-approval 
and  pride,  to  relate  to  their  teacher  their  I 
feats  in  piling  up  obstructions  on  the  car-  I 
tracks    in   order   to    derail   the   car.      "But  [ 
boys,"    said    the    teacher,    dissembling    her 
dismay  at  their  apparently  instinctive  sav- 
agery, "somebody  in  the  car  might  be  killed, 
and  you  wouldn't  want  that!"    "Yes'm,  we  1 
want  to  kill   them,"   said   small   Willie,   in  ' 
an   explanatory   tone,    his    sharp   blue    eyes  , 
shining  with  earnestness;  "we  want  to  kill 
all    the   scabs."     This   young  cherub   faith- 
fully reflected  the  oft-heard  opinions  of  his  ! 
elders,    and    had   no    idea    that   any    right- 
minded  person   would   fail    fully   and   cor-  , 
dially   to    sympathize    with    him. 

The  Educational  Alliance,   which   recog-  | 
nizes  the  value  of  turning  youthful  energies  : 
in    the    right    direction,    not    content    with 
extending  to  the  children  the  pleasure  and  ' 
profit   to   be    derived    from   witnessing   the 
representation  of  instructive  plays,  encour- 
ages   them    to    participate    in    the    work. 
There    are    child    performers,    child    scene- 
shifters,    and    child    stage-hands,    the    sons  , 
and    daughters    of    poverty.      There    is    a  : 
corps     of     professional      instructors     who  \ 
volunteer    their    services     from    love    and  J 
enthusiasm    for    the    work.      Each    play    is  I 
carefully  rehearsed  months  in  advance,  and  ; 
when   it   is   finally   performed   the   youthful 
audience    discusses,    praises,    and    criticizes  ' 
much    in    the    manner   of   its    seniors.      All 
this    information   is    furnished   in    Charities 
and  Commons,  a  publication  devoted  to  out-  ' 
lining  and  extending  the  work  of  the  Alli- 
ance.    The     originator     of     the     dramatic 
branch    of   the   work    is    Miss    A.    Minnie 
Herts,    whose    courage,    energy,    and     in-  1 
spiring    enthusiasm    have    been    largely   in- 
strumental    in    advancing   that    department. 
The  theatre  is  not  self-supporting,  as  only 
ten  cents  admission  is  charged,  but  the  re- 
ceipts cover  a  third  of  the  cost. 

This  work  ought  to  be  an  inspiration  to 
some  of  our   wealthy  philanthropists   who 
believe  in  sweetening  and  purifying  the  lives 
of   the    gamins   of   city    streets,    and    thus 
helping  to   swing  the  pendulum   from  evil 
toward    good.     It    has    infinite    possibilities 
in    the    future    for    those    who    in    their 
tenderest  and   most  susceptible  years   have 
had    their    tastes    inclined    toward    higher 
ideals,  both  in  literature  and  ethics,  and  are  ' 
not  likely  to  retrograde  wholly.   If  the  work  ; 
were   taken   up    in   all    the   large   cities,    it  I 
would    mean    in    the     future    a     sort    of  1 
dramatic  renaissance. 


Xever  was  there  a  time  since  the  dawn 
of  our  national  independence  when  the 
children,  not  only  of  the  laboring  but  of 
the  well-to-do  classes  as  well,  were  so  in 
need  of  beautiful  and  beneficent  influences 
to  counteract  the  materialistic  tendencies  of 
the  times.  The  "comic"  supplement  to  the 
daily  paper  and  the  cheap  vaudeville  house 
are  the  only  literary  and  dramatic  pabulum 
of  thousands  of  city  children..  They  offer 
no  mental  sustenance,  nothing  to  quicken 
thought,  to  stimulate  the  moral  impulse, 
to  lend  wings  to  the  imagination.  Religious 
training  seems  to  be  on  the  wane,  and 
where,  in  the  past,  children  have  listened 
with  awe  and  delight  to  Biblical  stories, 
nowadays  many  attain  to  manhood  and 
womanhood  absolutely  ignorant  of  the 
wonderworld  of  fascinating  literature  that 
lie-;  in  the  supposedlv  dull  pages  of  the 
Bible. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  great  need  of 
plays  adapted  to  childish  tastes.  But  once 
general  public  interest  is  turned  this  way, 
there  will  be  a  change  in  this  respect. 
Within  two  decades  there  has  been  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  amount  of  child 
literature,  written  by  the  best  talent  of 
the  day.  If  authors  of  the  rank  of  Rudyard 
Kipling,  W.  D.  Howells,  and  Frank  Stock- 
ton wrote  juvenile  fiction,  why  should  not 
leading  playwrights  write  juvenile  plays? 

"Alice  in  Wonderland"  was  dramatized 
by  an  amateur,  and  played  at  a  Christmas 
church  festival  in  this  city  a  few  years  ago, 
and  I  thought  at  the  time  how  much  more 
fascinating  was  this  magical  wonderland 
thus  displayed  to  youthful  eyes  and 
imagination  than  the  realm  of  tinsel  and 
cheap  clowning  which  at  the  time  did  duty 
in  a  local  house  for  the  children's  Christ- 
mas spectacle. 

There  are  quantities  of  enchanting  myths 
beloved  of  childhood  which  offer  oppor- 
tunities for  dramatizing.  There  are  dozens 
of  trained  writers  whose  love  for  the 
little  folks  could  show  them  how  to  write 
their  way  to  childish  hearts. 

It  is  related  that  on  one  occasion,  when 
little  Biddy  O'Sullivan,  daughter  of  Denis 
O'Sullivan,  was  the  hostess  at  a  birthday 
party  in  London,  her  father's  friend,  James 
Barrie,  happened  in  and  joined  the  chil- 
dren in  their  games.  Some  one,  perhaps 
Barrie  himself,  proposed  that  they  should 
"play  theatre."  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
Barrie,  who  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the 
game,  led  the  children  on  to  make  the 
play  themselves,  and  some  of  the  resultant 
dialogue  subsequentlv  figured  in  "Peter 
Pan." 

Wise  Mr.  Barrie!  He  knew  better  than 
to  turn  out  stilted  dialogue  that  would 
bore  everybody,  but  went  straight  to  na- 
ture and  reality   for  his  inspirations. 

Others,  taught  by  his  example,  may  do 
the  same.  And,  indeed,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  there  is  money  in  it, — or 
there  will  be  in  time.  The  Educational 
Alliance  and  Barrie,  working  in  widely 
divergent  fields,  are  creating  a  demand. 
In  time  there  will  be  a  supply.  For  sooner 
or  later,  the  ever-shrewd  and  wide-awake 
theatrical  managers  will  take  a  hand  in 
the  new  enterprise.  "Peter  Pan"  has 
taught  them  something  new  of  the  tastes 
of  theater-goers.  As  many  adults  as  chil- 
dren have  loved  and  laughed  over  Stock- 
ton's "The  Beeman  of  Orn,"  and  first- 
class  juvenile  drama  would  be  sure  to 
have  adult  patronage. 

When  the  Frohmans,  the  Belascos,  and 
the  Erlangers  have  begun  to  pay  for  juve- 
nile plays,  the  Educational  Alliance  which 
by  that  time,  we  hope,  will  have  established 
branches  in  all  the  great  cities,  will  have 
a  flood  of  beautiful,  imaginative,  or  whole- 
somely humorous  juvenile  dramas  from 
which   to  choose. 

In  the  meantime,  we  recommend  to  some 
hesitating  philanthropist  who,  check-book 
in  hand,  is  weighing  the  respective  claims 
on  his  purse  of  several  colleges,  that  he 
cast  a  thought  to  the  little  children  of  the 
poor,  who,  through  his  instrumentality, 
might  yet  be  influenced  to  turn  their  feet  j 
from  the  ways  of  darkness  to  the  paths  of 
light  For  ever}*  child  who  is  taught  to 
lift  his  gaze  from  the  slime  of  city  streets 
to  the  bright  things  of  the  spirit  there  is 
promise  of  good  citizenship  in  the  future; 
and  no  man  need  feel  that  the  planting  of 
the  seeds  of  good  citizenship  in  a  child's 
mind  is  a  task  unworthy  a  man. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


Young  Lady  (to  clerk  in  bookstore) — I 
am  looking  for  something  suitable  for  an 
old  gentleman  who  has  been  married  fifty 
years.  Can  you  suggest  something? 
Clerk  (promptly)— "A  Half  Century  of 
Conflict." — Life. 


Orpheum 

ELLIS    STREET,    NEAR    FILLMORE 

Absolutely  Clws  A  Theatre    Building 

Week  beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon  Aug.  11 
Matinee  every  day 

The  Greatest  Yet 

William  Courtleigh  and  Co.,  in  the  Great  Lambs* 
Club  hit  "Peaches":  The  Startling  Musical 
Novelty,  "The  Immensaphone":  Three  Renards; 
Kelly  and  Violette;  Barrows-Lancaster  Co.,  in 
"The  Jolly  Jollier";  Bessie  Valdare  Bicycle 
Troupe;  The  Brittons;  New  Orpheum  Motion 
Pictures  and  last  week  and  glorious  triumph  of 
America's  Greatest  Comic  Opera  Prima  Donna; 
Grace  Van  Studdiford, 

.PRICES— Evenings.  10c.  25c,  50c  and  75c;  Box 
Seats  $1.00.  Matinees  (Except  Sunday*  and  Holi- 
days) 10c.  25c  and  50c.         PHONE   WEST6000. 


New  Alcazar  lt°^ 

Cor.  Salter  &  Steiner  Sa.  Abioloie  Claw  "A"  Bnlldlnf 

BELASCO  &  MAYER,  Owners  and  Minigen 


COMMENCING  MONDAY,  AUGUST  12th 


SECOND  WEEK   OF 


Sherlock  Holmes 

and  farewell  week  of  Mr.  Herbert  Kekey  and  Miss 
Etfie  Shannon 


Pticti — Eveninti,  Z^q   («  Si.  \latinrts,   Saturday   and 

Sundaj,  25c  r.  sot 


Aug.  19— Denii  O'Sullivan  in  "ARRAH-NA-POGUE"' 


Van  Ness  Theatre  £?  &£*£"' 

Phone  Market  500 

Tonight,  Sunday  night  and    all    next    week.      Matinees 

Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

Special  Prices  at  Wednesday  Matinee,  50c  to  SI. 50 

Cyril  Scott 

in  the  delight  fa  I  comedy  success 
"The  Prince  Chap" 
Monday,  Aug.  19—  "THE  MAN  OF  THE  HOUR." 


^cliiuff 


LITNOCRAFU 


LABELS 


CARTONS 


CALIFORNIA    MADE 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


REBUILDING  AT  SECOND  AND  BRYANT  STS. 

SALES  OFFICE:  546  MARKET  ST. 

Phone,  TEMPORARY  2779 

OAKLAND  TEMPORARY  OFFICE  &  FACTORY 


FIFTH  AND  ADELINE  STS. 
LOS  ANGELES.  526  S.  MAIN  STREET 
PORTLAND,     -     MACLEAY  BUILDING 


A  FACTORY 

is  what  you  want  if  you  have  any 
silverware  to  be  repaired 

GOLD  AND  SILVER   PLATING 

JOHN  O.  BELLIS 

Manufacturing  Silversmith 

1624   CALIFORNIA   ST. 

Between  Pollc  and  Van  Ness 


A  SPECIAL  FEATURE 

The  Manufacture  of 
Handsome  Wedding  Presentation 

Pieces,  Cups  and  Trophies 
From  Original  and  Exclusive  Designs 


The  Citizens'  Alliance 

of  San  Francisco 

Desires  to  inform  its  members  and  the  law- 
abiding  public  that  they  have  removed  to 
their  new  quarters  in  the  Merchants  Ex- 
change Building,  Rooms  917-18-20  and  22, 
and  they  cordially  invite  those  who  are 
members,  or  who  are  unlawfully  imposed 
upon,  to  call. 


R07  C.  Ward   J  as.  K.  Polk  Jas.W.  Dean    Geo.  E.  Billincs 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS    CO. 

All  Forms  of  Insurance 
Effected 

202  California  Street  Phone  Temporary  1011 

San  Francisco.  Cal. 


THE    ARGONAUT. 


August  io,  1907. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


Lady  Capel  Wolseley  has  definite  ideas 
on  the  subject  of  American  women.  The 
uncontrollable  accident  of  birth  prevented 
her  from  being  one.  but  she  has  determined 
to  do  the  next  best  thing  possible  and  to 
imitate  them  in  every  way  open  to  her.  A 
few  weeks  ago  Lady  Wolseley  was  Miss 
Beatrice  Knollys,  and  as  such  she  was 
nearly  as  well  known  as  her  cousin.  Lady 
Charlotte  Knollys.  who  is  Queen  Alex- 
andra's secretary  and  very  dear  friend. 
Miss  Knollys  has  just  married  Sir  Capel 
Charles  Wolseley,  and  in  her  enthusiasm 
for  all  things  American  she  announces  that 
she  will  bring  up  her  new  husband  upon 
American  lines.  Any  opposition  upon  his 
part  seems  to  be  out  of  the  question.  Xo 
one  ever  yet  opposed  Miss  Knollys,  and  it 
is  hardly  likely  that  her  husband  will  es- 
tablish such  a  precedent  Here  is  what  she 
says  about  American  women: 

"But,  seriously,  let  me  tell  you  a  woman 
with  an  original  idea  in  England  is  looked 
upon" as  'queer';  with  two  original  ideas  she 
is  thought  to  be  crazy,  and — well.  I  am  a 
freak. 

"That's  why  American  women  are  so 
charming ;  they  are  so  independent  in 
thought  and  action.  I  say,  why  shouldn't 
women  be?  We  are  brought  up  here  to 
think  women  should  have  about  as  much 
freedom  as  caged  birds,  and  just  about  as 
much  gray  matter  inside  their  heads. 

"When  I  married  I  said  to  my  husband : 
'There  are  three  ways  by  which  married 
folk  are  known.  In  our  case  it  will  be 
either  Sir  Capel  Wolseley  and  Lad}-  Wolse- 
ley, Lady  Wolseley  and  her  husband  or  Sir 
Capel  Wolseley  and  his  wife.  Which  is  it 
going  to  be?'  And  what  do  you  think  lie 
said?  It  was,  T  suppose  it  will  be  Lady 
Wolseley  and  her  husband,'  and  I  an- 
swered, 'Quite  right,  as  it  should  be.  That 
is  why  I  married  under  an  American  wed- 
ding bell.*" 

Lady  Wolseley  is  somewhat  of  an  ex- 
ception to  her  sex  inasmuch  as  she  has 
reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  in  her.  She 
says  she  likes  American  women  for  many 
things : 

"One  is  because  they  are  so  beautiful  and 
wear  their  clothes  so  well.  I  do  think  that, 
as  a  rule,  they  wear  too  light  and  conspicu- 
ous things  on  the  street,  especially  in  the 
morning.  But  whatever  they  have  on  is 
worn  superbly.  Then,  they  are  bright  and 
clever.  The  best  compliment  I  ever  get  is 
when  I  am  told  that  I  am  like  an  Ameri- 
can. I  want  so  much  to  go  over  to  your 
country,   and   hope   to   some   time   soon. 

"While  I  have  married  a  most  delightful 
man,  my  only  regret  is  that  he  isn't  an 
American.  But  I  am  going  to  do  the  next 
best  thing  and  take  him  over  there  to  learn 
how  to  treat  his  wife,  for  your  American 
-men  are  wonderfully  good  to  their  women 
folk — far  more  considerate  than  the  Eng- 
lishmen. Too  much  so,  at  times,  for  I 
think  the  way  American  women  are  allowed 
to  go  abroad  every  year  while  their  hus- 
bands are  at  home  working  is  overdoing 
kindness  to  a  degree.  The  women  should 
be  more  considerate." 

Lady  Wolseley  has  but  a  scanty  rever- 
ence for  the  "old  families"  that  after  all 
are  not  so  very  old  except  in  name. 

"Do  you  know,  when  I  am  invited  out  to 
some  dinner  or  function  where  there  are  a 
number  of  guests  whom  I  meet  for  the 
first  time,  I  can  always  tell  who's  who  by 
the  looks  of  them. 

"The  'old  families'  people  are  always 
plain  looking,  painfully  so;  the  rich  ones 
are  dressed  in  atrocious  taste,  and  the 
clever  ones  are  queer  looking. 

"The  'old  families'  are  very  easily 
shocked,  the  rich  ones  are  hard  to  shock, 
and  the  other  clever  ones  want  to  do  all  the 
shocking  themselves. 

"It  makes  an  interesting  assembly,  doesn't 
it?  Why,  a  dear  old  lady  was  frightfully 
shocked  at  me  one  night  at  dinner  last 
week  when  she  asked  me  if  I  wasn't  a  very 
happy  bride?  'Oh,  yes.  you  see,'  I  told  her, 
'my  husband  thinks  and  says  nothing,  and 
I  say  things  and  don't  think ;  it  makes  us 
so   congenial.'  " 

A  lady  of  such  advanced  opinions  is  not 
likely  to  be  popular  with  her  own  sex. 
Indeed,  she  admits  that  she  does  not  like 
her  own  sex — not  at  least  as  a  sex,  in  spite 
of  her  evidently  sincere  praise  of  American 
women  and  their  numerous  attractions. 

"I  have  really  angered  many  of  my  dear 

friends  by  saying  I  do  not  like  women  as 

a    sex,   but    as    individuals.      They   always 

come   '  ack   with   'You're   a   woman,   aren't 

aid  then  I  tell  them  yes,  but  an  in- 

.    one,  and  they  do  not  quite  know 


whether  I  mean  to  claim  great  individuality 
or  that  I  am  merely  one  woman.  I  never 
explain. 

"You  see,  women  as  a  sex  are  such  poor 
things.  They  were  created  out  of  the  leav- 
ings. The  devil  was  sent  around  to  pick 
up  the  scraps  after  that  superb  animal  man 
was  made,  and  he  fell  to  and  made  a  wo- 
man out  of  scraps  and  a  few  other  things. 
Xow  a  woman  is  two  parts  cit  and  one 
part  angel,  as  a  rule,  although  I  will  ad- 
mit that  the  ones  I  Hke  are  two  parts  an- 
gel, and  I  would  be  very  disappointed  if 
people  didn't  think  I  was." 

Lady  Wolseley's  popularity  is  easy  to 
understand  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  her 
husband  will  behave  with  due  deference 
in  that  station  of  life  to  which  it  has  now- 
pleased  Providence  to  call  him. 


Queen  Wilhelmina  would  be  an  ideal 
mother,  and  in  addition  to  her  natural 
craving  for  a  child,  she  is  haunted  by  the 
fear  that  Germany  will  make  some  claim  of 
succession  to  the  Dutch  throne.     She  has 


told  her  ministers  that  she  fears  no  child 
will  ever  come,  and  has  urged  them  to 
make  provision  in  good  time,  but  she  is 
still  young  and  the  people  are  hopeful,  so 
that  nothing  has  vet  been  done. 


Paris    complains    that    she    is    becoming 
Americanized,    and   she   does-  so    regularly. 
Really,  it  is  hard  to  see  any  real  grievance  ; 
in  this.     The  change  is   not  being  accom-  , 
plished  by  force.     It  can  be  due  to  nothing  1 
else  than  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  Pa-  ' 
risians    themselves    that    in    many    respects 
our  ways  are  better  than  theirs  and  they 
show  their  good   sense  by  adopting  them. 
Therefore    they    are    to    be    congratulated  ; 
rather  than  commiserated. 

The  principal  change  concerns  the  ' 
jeune  iillc,  who  has  been  kept  in  leading- 
strings  in  France  for  these  many  genera-  ; 
tions.  The  French  variety  has  looked  with 
exceeding  envy  upon  her  sisters  from 
America,  who  act  as  though  the  world  be- 
longed to  them  and  the  fulness  thereof. 
Liberty  is  contagious,  and  mademoiselle  , 
asks  herself  why.  if  the  American  girl  can 
look  the  world  frankly  in  the  face,  neither 
intending  nor  expecting  wrong,  she  can  not 
do  the  same?  The  fabled  monsters  of 
French  conventions  never  attack  the  Ameri- 
can girl,  not  even  though  she  go  alone  to 
the  shops  on  the  great  boulevards.  The 
natural  inference  is  that  there  are  no  mon- 
sters, and  that  mademoiselle  has  been 
hedged  around  by  a  ring  of  alarms  and 
terrors  that  are  wholly  fanciful.  Presently 
the  day  will  come  when  the  French  girl 
will  so  far  assert  her  emancipation  as  to 
express  an  opinion  and  a  choice  as  to  her 
life  partner.  Such  a  proceeding  would  to- 
day be  the  very  height  of  indelicacy,  but 
time  works  wonders,  and  when  the  French 
girl  once  gets  an  unobstructed  vision  of 
the  promised  land  it  may  be  safely  assumed 
that  she  will  get  there. 


Every  now  and  then  our  industrious 
newspaper  scribes  raise  a  little  of  the  cur- 
tain on  the  private  lives  of  European  roy- 
alty and  allow  themselves  some  exclama- 
tions of  surprise  at  finding  how  simple  it 
all  is.  Royalty  is  popularly  supposed  to 
live  in  a  perfect  carnival  of  luxury,  and  to 
spend  its  time  in  devising  new  ways  and 
means  for  the  spectacular  spending  of 
money.  Of  course,  nothing  is  further  from 
the  truth.  There  is  a  lot  of  human  nature 
even  about  royalty,  and  it  is  pretty  com- 
monly true  that  we  do  not  very  much  want 
what  we  have,  and  that  we  yearn  only  af- 
ter what  we  can  not  get.  Most  of  the 
pleasures  in  life  come  from  the  pursuit  of 
something,  and  not  from  its  capture.  The 
fun  is  over  when  the  fox  is  caught,  and 
when  we  glance  into  the  real  privacy  of 
the  millionaire  we  are  likely  to  find  him 
eating  steak  and  onions  and  apple  pie  like 
the  rest  of  us,  and  looking  with  a  measure- 
less disdain  upon  the  dainties  that  we  had 
thought  most  surely  would  be  his  exclusive 
diet 

The  latest  story  of  the  simple  life  con- 
cerns Queen  Wilhelmina  of  Holland.  She 
is  very  wealthy,  but  she  has  small  inclina- 
tion for  the  things  that  wealth  can  buy. 
Indeed,  she  would  willingly  give  the  whole 
of  her  fortune,  and  her  crown  as  well,  for 
the  luxury  of  motherhood,  which  can  not 
be  bought  from  nature  by  either  mone3r  or 
rank.  The  queen  rises  early  and  takes  a 
first  breakfast  at  about  7:00  o'clock.  At 
9 :00  o'clock  she  conducts  prayers  for  the 
household  and  then  attends  to  her  corre- 
spondence. Then  she  is  ready  for  a  walk 
or  a  drive  before  luncheon,  which  is  served 
at  about  noon.  The  afternoon  is  devoted 
to  audiences.  Statesmen  and  ministers  at- 
tend at  the  palace  and  make  their  reports,, 
and  this  is  no  perfunctory  duty,  for  the 
young  queen  wants  to  know  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  everything.  Dinner  is  at  7:00 
o'clock,  and  it  is  just  such  a  meal  as  one 
can  buy  at  a  middle-class  restaurant.  Then 
the  evening  is  passed  quietly  with  books  ' 
or  music,  and  bedtime  comes  at  10:30. 

Queens  are  not  always  happy.  Perhaps 
it  might  be  said  that  they  are  never  happy.  1 


FURNITURE 

Our  Immense  Furniture  Display 
includes  many  exquisite  novel- 
ties not  shown  elsewhere  in 
San  Francisco.  Our  quality  is 
always  the  very  best  obtainable. 


PRICES  AS  LOW  AS  THE  LOWEST 
"SLOANE   QUALITY"   CONSIDERED 


VanNess  and  Sutter; 


Statement  of 

Assets  and  Liabilities 

of  the 

Continental 
Building  &  Loan  Ass'n 

for  year  ending  June  30,  1907 


ASSETS. 

Loans— Mortgage     Jl.330,310.24 

Stock     32.199.47 

Arrearages — On  Interest - 2,  1 52.23 

On  Premium     2.643.24 

Cash — In  Office 5.000.00 

In  Bank   27.413.S6 

Real  Estate — Owned    441.530.69 

Sold  on  Contract    256.133.52 

Furniture  and  Fixtures — San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 4,089.75 

Advances    (secured)    42.155.93 

Other  Assets   23,933.89 

52. 1SS. 162.82 
LIABILITIES. 

Installment  Stock — Dues    $940,202.83 

Profits    235,959.33 

Paid-up  and  Prepaid   Stock — Capital 605.709.90 

Dividends     10,788.70 

Loans  Due  and  Incomplete   81,003.61 

Notes  Pavable   209.500.00 

Reserve   Fund    38.167.05 

Profit  and   Loss — Undivided    5,003.54 

Life  Insurance  Reserve   5.261.28 

Saved  from  Life  Insurance  Premiums 20,017.  ( 9 

Death  Loss  Accumulation    8.447.92 

Partial   Payments   Mortgage   Loans 2S.100.S7 


S2.1SS.162.S2 


PROFIT    AND    LOSS. 
Received  for  year  ending  June  30,  1907. 

Balance,  undivided  from  last  report $   30,903.89 

Interest    180.267.35 

Premiums    13. 063. S  t 

Transfer  Fees    77.00 

Rents    11,131.15 

Profits  on  Surrendered  Shares 70.94S.2S 

Other  Income ." 5,188.08 

Expense  Dues    1.562.74 

Releases    9S.0O 

Profit  on  Real  Estate  Sold 1,143.41 

Paid  Out. 

Taxes    $   29.603.33 

Commissions     n'o-^'2o 

Other  Expenses   6 0, 8o2.4S 

Interest — Advance  Payments    9S1.83 

Withdrawn    Stock    34, 531. So 

Borrowed   Monev    16.746.69 

Exchange     206.90 

Sundries     2.8-27.90 

Apportioned    Full-paid    Shares $   34.92o.40 

Installment  Shares    109,901.32  144.S26.72 

Carried    to    Reserve %   15,183.31 

Balance    Undivided    5,003.51  20.1S6.S5 


$314,383.7 


$314,383.7 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


An  old  lady  and  gentleman  were  taking 
their  first  trip  on  the  steam  cars.  She  held 
her  breath  while  crossing  a  trestle,  and 
then,  turning  to  her  husband,  exclaimed  in 
a  high  voice :  "Thank  God.  Ezra,  we  have 
lit !" 


Mrs.  Lapsling  was  explaining  the  nature 
of  the  injury  sustained  by  Johnny  when  he 
fell  off  the  back  porch.  "It's  a  wonder  he 
ever  went  through  it  alive,*'  she  said.  "The 
doctor  says  he  came  mighty  near  fracturing 
his  juxtaposition.  You  know  that's  the  bone 
next  to  the  medullion  obligate" 


Apropos  of  vanity,  Secretary  Root  told 
at  Yale  about  a  politician  who,  the  day  be- 
fore he  was  to  make  a  certain  speech,  sent 
a  forty-one  page  report  of  it  to  all  the 
papers.  On  page  20  appeared  this  para- 
graph: "But  the  hour  grows  late,  and  I 
must  close.     (."No,  no!    Go  on!    Go  on!')" 


The  court  appointed  a  young  lawyer  to 
defend  a  Georgia  darkey,  but  after  the 
prisoner  had  looked  the  lawyer  over,  he 
said :  "No,  Mister  Jedge,  I  reckon  not. 
De  las'  time  I  got  in  de  penitentiary  I  had 
a  man  dat  look  des  lak  him  to  defend  me, 
so-des  leave  him  out  de  case  en  gimme  ten 
years!" 


A  young  French  lady  was  dining  in 
Washington  at  an  ambassador's  house,  and 
this  young  lady  was  the  only  female  guest. 
An  Italian  duke  wanted  to  tell  a  story,  but 
he  hesitated.  "My  story,"  he  said,  "is  a 
very  good  one.  but  it  is  rather  low  in  the 

neck,  and  before  the  young  lady "     But 

she  laughed  and  interrupted  him.  '"Oh, 
don't  mind  me,"  she  said,  "I'll  shut  my 
eves.     Go  on." 


Joaquin  Miller  was  once  conversing  with 
a  learned  professor  who  was  visiting  Cali- 
fornia. To  the  poet's  query,  "What  do  you 
do?"  the  professor  answered  that  he  held 
the  chair  of  metaphysics  and  logic  at  a 
Xew  England  university.  Whereupon  the 
venerable  Miller,  with  an  encouraging 
smile,  reassuringly  patted  the  professor  on 
the  shoulder.  "Logic  and  metaphysics,  eh  ? 
Well,  I  suppose  we  must  have  people  to 
look  after  these  things,  even  if  they  don't 
exist." 


Martin  W.  Littleton,  of  New  York,  the 
former  Texan  who  spilled  his  eloquence 
over  the  St.  Louis  convention  in  1904  that 
nominated  Judge  Parker  for  President, 
when  he  was  placing  Parker  in  nomina- 
tion, went  up  to  the  White  House  with 
Representative  Fitzgerald,  of  Brooklyn. 
"Mr.  President."  said  Fitzgerald,  *T  want 
to  present  to  you  the  man  who  did  more 
toward  your  election  in  1904  than  any 
other."  "Indeed,"  said  the  President,  im- 
mediately interested.  "How  was  that?" 
"Why,  he  made  the  speech  nominating 
Parker." 


The  announcer  for  one  of  the  recently 
defunct  athletic  clubs  went  to  a  northern 
Xew  York  town  for  a  rest  a  few  days 
ago.  There  was  a  concert  in  the  hotel  par- 
lor the  evening  of  his  arrival,  and  he  was 
asked  to  introduce  the  performers.  "Ladies 
and  gentlemen,"  he  began,  "the  first  numba 
— the  first  numba  will  be  a  duet  on  the 
pyanner  between  Miss  Agnes  Toohey  of 
Troy  and  Miss  Muriel  Schwartz  of  Roch- 
ester. In  this  cohnah,"  he  continued, 
pointing  to  one  of  the  amateurs,  "Miss 
Toohey;  in  the  other  cohnah.  Miss 
Schwartz — both  members  of  this  club." 


Mr.  I.  W.  Hellman,  president  of  the 
Wells-Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank,  tells 
the  following  story :  "This  spring  I  enter- 
tained a  prominent  banker  from  Tucson, 
Arizona.  I  invited  him  to  the  Merchants' 
Association  dinner  given  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel  on  the  18th  of  April.  My  friend 
listened  to  the  many  speeches  very  atten- 
tively, and  said,  afterwards:  'Mr.  Hell- 
man.  I  noticed  that  almost  every  speaker 
said,  "This  city,  like  Phoenix,  will  rise  from 
her  ashes."  Now  there  is  some  mistake 
about  that.  I  have  lived  in  Arizona  all  my 
life,  and  I  know  for  a  fact  that  Phoenix 
never  had  a  conflagration.'  " 


Walter  J.  Travis,  the  goiter,  set  up  his 
ball,  and  then  made  a  half  dozen  swishes 
at  the  short  grass  with  the  driver.  "I  am 
not  in  good  form."  he  said.  "I  am  playing 
like  a  broker  we  had  here  last  week.    This 


broker  played  once  around,  making  a 
dreadful  exhibition  of  himself.  Of  this, 
though,  he  was  not  aware.  He  was  doing 
pretty  well  for  him.  The  man's  caddy  was 
an  unusually  quiet,  stolid  lad,  a  boy  with 
a  freckled  face,  quite  devoid  of  expression. 
And  since  the  caddy  never  once  laughed 
or  sneered  at  his  bad  play,  the  broker 
took  a  fancy  to  him.  And  he  said  at  the 
end  of  the  round,  in  the  hope  of  getting  a 
compliment:  T  have  been  traveling  for  the 
last  six  months.  I  am  quite  out  of  practice. 
That  is  why  I  am  in  such  bad  form  today.' 
The  caddy  replied,  calmly:  'Then  ye've 
played  before,  have  ye,  sir?'" 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Politeness. 

On  a  very  pacific  trip, 

To  a  very  Pacific  Ocean, 
Ship  on  ship  on  ship 
Gently,  quietly  slip — 

Never  the  slightest  commotion. 
Twice  across  Capricorn, 

Twenty-eight  thousand  miles, 
All  the  way  'round  the  Horn; 

Officers  wreathed  in  smiles, 
Sailor  men  all  polite; 

Nothing  exciting  to  mention, 
Battleships    painted   white, 

To  show  their  pacific  intention. 
Out  on   the    pleasantest  job. 

Tame  as  a  flock  of  lambs — 
Even    Admiral    Bob 

Uses  his  quietest  damns! 
So  peaceful,  indeed,  the  effect 

That  even  the  noisiest  Jap 
Becomes,   in   every   respect, 

The  calmest  mut  on  the  map. 
See  what  is  wrought  by  kindness, 

Courtesy,  peace,  and  tact: 
Force    is    the    maddest    blindness, 

Bluff  is  a  savage  act. 
Every  one's  happy  now. 

Nobody  talks  of  fight, 
But   the    Orientals    bow 

With  a  welcoming,  glad  delight, 
War?     It  is  obsolete — 

Down   with   the  very   notion! 
See  the  pacific  fleet. 
With  never  a  bit  of  heat, 
On  a  very  pacific  trip. 
Gently,    quietly   slip. 
Ship  on  ship  on  ship. 

To  a  very'  Pacific  Ocean? 

— Cleveland  Leader. 


A  Summery  Spout. 
"I  won't  go  to  the  seashore,  pa," 

Said   Mabel,   in  distress, 
"The  color  of  the  water  there 

Don't  match  my  summer  dress." 

"I  won't  go  to  the  mountains,   pa," 

Said   Clara,   "for  up  there 
The  color  of  those  horrid  rocks 

Don't  match  my  auburn  hair, 

So  let  us  all  to  Europe  go." 

Said  pa,  with  no  amount 
Of  calmness:     "No.  we  won't!     Such  trips 

Don't  match  my  bank  account." 

— The  Bohemian. 

My  Summer  Girl. 
She  dresses  in  white  and  her  gown's  bedight 

With  lace  and  ribbons  galore; 
Her  canvas  ties  show  their  tiny  size 

As  they  gracefully  tap  the  floor. 
Her  -head's   Marcelled   till   my  heart's  just  swelled 

\\  ith  pride  as  her  glories  gleam. 
To  think  she's  mine;  and  her  eyes  they  shine. 

When  I  whisper,  "Have  some  ice  cream?  " 

I  have  wooed  dear  maids  of  other  shades 

Of  tastes   and   demands   on   cash; 
The   winter   belle,   of  theatres   swell; 

With  auto  girls  cut  a  dash. 
In  spring  and  fall,  I  have  tried  them  all, 

Found  each  one  of  price  a  pearl. 
But  the  dearest  one,  when  all's  said  and  done, 

Is  my  summer  ice  cream  girl. 

— Baltimore  American. 
-*♦* 

Senator  Philander  C  Knox.  Pennsyl- 
vania's presidential  aspirant,  told  this  story" 
to  the  Elks'  committee  at  Valley  Forge: 
"President  Roosevelt,"  he  said,  "was  sur- 
prised by  a  Kansas  delegation  at  Oyster 
Bay  not  long  ago.  The  President  appeared 
with  his  coat  and  collar  off,  trousers 
hitched  by  belt,  and  mopping  his  forehead. 
'Ah,  gentlemen;  he  said,  'delighted  to  see 
you,  delighted.  But  I'm  very  busy  putting 
in  my  hay,  you  know.  Just  come  down  to 
the  barn  with  me  and  we'll  talk  it  over 
while  I  work.'  Down  to  the  barn  hustled 
delegation  and  President.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
seized  a  pitchfork.  But,  behold,  there  was 
no  hay  on  the  floor!  'John,  John,'  shouted 
the  President  to  sounds  in  the  hayloft; 
'where's  all  the  hay?'  T  ain't  had  time  to 
throw  it  back,  sir.  since  you  threw  it  up 
yesterday,  sir.'  came  a  man's  voice  from 
the  loft." 

Baume  Betulae,  the  greatest  relief  for 
Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Sciatica;  50  cents 
at  druggists. 

***- 

Ladies'  New  York  Sailor  Straws 

Eugene  Korn,  926  Van  Ness.   Tel.  Franklin 
1275. 

-*•*- — 

— Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  No.  1179 
Ellis  Street,  between  Gough  and  Octavia. 


"VULCAN" 
"Gas  Hot  Air  Furnace" 


Furnishes  the  most  perfect  system  of  heating  for  residences,  churches 

or  school  buildings. 
Heat  the  moment  you  want  it —perfect  regulation  and  absolutely  no 

fumes  from  gas. 
An  abundant  supply  of  pure,  healthful,  springlike  air.  comfortably  heated. 
No  dirt,  no  smoke,  no  ashes,  no  labor,  no  fumes  of  gas,  no  sweating 

of  walls  and  windows. 
GAS  is  the  Cheapest  Fuel  on  the  mark'et. 

Gas  Furnaces,  $125 

On  exhibition  in  our  display  rooms.     Send  for  descriptive  literature. 
"AT  YOUR  SERVICE" 

THE   GAS    AND    ELECTRIC    APPLIANCE    CO. 

1131-1133  POLK  STREET 


BANKING. 


THE  ANGLOCALIFORNIAN  BANK,  Ltd. 


HEAD     OFFICE 

London 


Established    1873. 

MAIN     OFFICE 

Pine    and    Sansome    Streets, 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


BRANCHES 

1020    Van    Ness    Avenue 
2049    Mission    Street 

San    Francisco 


,r  (    1.  Steinhart 

Managers:     |    p    N    Lilienthal 

CAPITAL  PAID  IN   $1,500,000 

SURPLUS    AND    UNDIVIDED    PROFITS 1,362.895 

A  General  Banking  Business  Conducted.     Accounts  of  Corporations,  Firms  and  Individuals 
Solicited. 

SAFE   DEPOSIT   VAULTS   AT   VAN   NESS   AVE.    BRANCH. 


MERCANTILE  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


464  CALIFORNIA  STREET, 


SAN   FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


Capital  Paid  in $2,000,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  (July  31,  1907)         1,952,390.75 


This  company  is  authorized  to  act  as  Executor  and  as  Trustee  in  all  capacities 

A  GENERAL  BANKING  BUSINESS  TRANSACTED 

Interest  allowed  on  daily  balances  subject  to  check 

Accounts  of  Banks,  Corporations,  Firms  and  Individuals  Solicited 
SAFE    DEPOSIT    VAULTS 


FrenchSavingsBank 

The    French    Savings    Bank    Building    ioS-iio 
Sutter   Street 


THE    FRENCH-AMERICAN     BANK 

occupies  offices  in  the  same  building 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legallet,  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz. 
Vice-President. 

Directors — J.  E.  Artigues,  O.  Bozio,  J.  A. 
Bergerot,  E.  J.  DeSabla.  J.  M.  Dupas,  J.  S. 
Godeau,  J.  J.  Mack,  Geo.  Belaney,  Leon 
Kaufman.  

The  French  Savings  Bank  is  now  installing 
Safe  Deposit  Boxes  which  will  soon  be  ready 
for    the   use   of   the   Bank's    clients. 


The  German  Savings  and 
Loan  Society 

526  California  St..  San  Francisco 

Guaranteed  Capital  and  Surplus.  $  2,578.695.41 
Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash,  1.000,000.00 
Deposits,    December  31.    1906  38,53>.9i7-z8 

F.  Tillmann.  Jr..  President;  Daniel  Meyer, 
First  Vice-President;  Emil  Rohte.  Second  Vice- 
President;  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt.  Cashier;  \\"m. 
Herrmann,  Asst.  Cashier;  Geo.  Tourny,  Sec- 
retary; A.  H.  Muller,  Asst  Secretary;  Good- 
fellow  Sc  Eells.  General  Attorneys. 
Board   of  Directors: 

F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  Daniel  Meyer,  Emil  Rohte. 
Ign.  Steinhart  L  N.  Walter,  N.  Oblandt. 
J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  E.  T.  Krase  and  \V.  S. 
Goodfellow. 


THE   UNIVERSITY   SAVINGS   BANK 

BERKELEY.  CALIFORNIA 

Savings  and  household  checking  accounts 
invited.    Interest  on  deposits 

DIRECTORS— Geo.  P.  Baxter,  PrtjUtnt:  J  IV.  Richard;. 
Vitf-Preiident;  Benjamin  Bancs,  Vitt-Prtiidtnt:  Looll 
Tilus.  Dr.Thos.  Addison,  A. G.  Freeman:  Duncan  McDuffie: 
Perry  T.Tompkini:  F.  L.  Lipman-.W.  J.  Hoicbkiss.  J.  S. 
Mills. 


Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Company 


Established  i8so 


OF  HARTFORD 


Total    Assets S5.721. 433.00 

Surplus    to   Policy-Holders.  .    :.=S2.1S6.00 

BENJAMIN      J.      SMITH 

Manager  Pacific   Department 

j/8  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

San  Francisco 


We  Pay  4%  Interest 

You  will  find  it  pays  to  keep 
your  money  in  this  bank. 
Idle  funds  awaiting  invest- 
ment eam  from  2'2%  to  4% 
interest  according  to  the  length 
of  time  on  deposit. 
Checking  accounts  bear  inter- 
est at  the  rate  of  2%. 

California  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company 

California  and  Montgomery'  Streets 

West  End  Branch        -        1 53 1  DevUadero 
Mission  Branch  2572  Mission,  neat  22d 

Up-town  Branch     1 740  Fillmore,  near  Suiter 
Potrero  Branch     -     -      19th  and  Minnesota 


BANK  BOND 

is  the  best  paper  for  your  office  stationery. 
Ask  your  printer. 

Bonestell,  Richardson  &  Co. 

California'*  Leading  Paper  House 

473-485  Sixth  St.  San  Francisco 


Peyton  Chemical  Co. 

Purchasers  and  Smellers  of 
COPPER.  COLD  AND  SILVER  ORES.  ETC 

Office:  Montgomery  Block,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Smelter  and  Works  at  Peyton.  Contra  Costa  Co.,  Cal. 
P.  O.  Martinez 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and 
around  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be 
found  in  the  following  department : 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Man'  V.  Carrithers 
and  Lieutenant  John  B.  de  Lancey.  Tenth 
Infantry.  U.  S.  A.,  took  place  on  Friday 
of  last  week  at  the  Presidio  of  Montere}r. 
The  bridesmaids  were  Miss  Lucy  Garrard, 
Miss  Valeria  Garrard,  Miss  Cartwright, 
Miss  Couthevaite.  Miss  Alford.  Miss 
Pickering,  Miss  Guilfoyle,  Miss  Xance. 
Lieutenant  Oscar  Westover,  Fourteenth 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  was  best  man. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Cornelia  Winder, 
of  Los  Angeles,  and  Pay  Director  Mason 
Ball  United  States  Navy,  stationed  at 
Philadelphia,  will  take  place  in  November. 
The  ceremony  will  be  performed  in  De- 
troit. Mich.,  the  former  home  of  the  bride's 
family. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss 
Claudine  Cotton,  daughter  of  Judge  and 
Mrs.'  Aylett  R.  Cotton,  to  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Warren,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
A.  Warren,  of  San  Francisco. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss 
Etta  Birdsell,  of  Sacramento,  to  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Darling,  of  Nome,  Alaska.  The  wed- 
ding is  shortlv  to  take  place  in  Portland, 
Ore. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Brent  Watkins  and 
Mr.  John  North  is  set  for  October  15. 
Miss  Watkins  is  being  made  the  guest  of 
honor   at   several   pre-nuptial    functions. 

Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant  entertained  at  a 
luncheon  at  her  home  in  Burlingame  on 
Wednesday  of  last  week,  a  number  of 
guests  going  down  from  San  Francisco. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Harrison  enter- 
tained at  an  informal  dinner  last  week,  in 
celebration  of  their  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary. 

Miss  Helen  Wheeler  was  hostess  at  a  tea 
last  Friday  at  her  home  in  Sausalito,  in 
honor  of  Miss  Mazie  Langhorne. 

Mrs.  Leonard  Hughes  was  hostess  at  a 
tea  on  Tuesday  of  last  week  at  her  home 
on  Angel  Island,  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Thomas 
Hammond,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Hammond, 
Twenty-Second    Infantry,    U.    S.    A. 

Miss  Minnie  Lamberton  was  hostess  at 
a  tea  last  week  at  her  home  in  Sausalito. 
Among  the  guests  were  Mrs.  Orrin  Wolf, 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Watkins,  Mrs.  Frank  Findlev, 
Miss  Etelka  Williar.  Miss  Edith  Miller. 
Miss  Mason,  Miss  Vinzent 

Mrs.  Ynez  Shorb  White  has  announced 
that  five  assemblies  will  be  given  this  win- 
ter, during  November,  December,  January* 
and  February. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of 
movements  to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast, 
and  of  the  whereabouts  of  absent  Cali- 
fornians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Crocker  motored 
down  to  San  Jose  last  Friday  with  a  party 
of  friends. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Clark  were  in 
London  when  last  heard  from. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Beverly  Mac  Monagle  and 
their  young  son,  who  have  been  touring 
in  Southern  France,  were  at  Aix-les-Bains 
for  a  short  stay  recently. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Simon  Newcomb.  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  have  left  San  Francisco 
and  gone  to  the  Lick  Observatory  where 
Dr.  Newcomb  is  to  make  observations  for 
some  weeks. 

Mr.  James  D.  Phelan  took  down  a  party 
of  friends  to  the  Vendome,  at  San  Jose, 
in  his  motor  car  last  Saturday. 

Mr.  Alexander  Rutherford  (son  of  the 
late  Mrs.  George  Crocker),  of  New  York, 
has  been  visiting  his  uncle.  Mr.  L.  E. 
Hanchett,   at    San   Jose. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Mein,  who  is  in  the  Yosem- 
ite  Valley,  is  entertaining  Miss  Marietta 
Havens. 

Mrs.  James  Tucker,  who  is  spending  the 
summer  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Bourn,  at  St.  Helena,  came  to  town  for  a 
brief  visit  last  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Knight  re- 
turned on  the  Mongolia  from  Honolulu, 
where  they  have  spent  the  past  three  months 
on  the  Parker  plantation. 

Mrs.  George  F.  Cooke,  wife  of  Colonel 
Cooke,  U.  S.  A..  Fort  McDowell,  is  spend- 
ing a  month  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  is  spending  the  sum- 
mer as  the  guest  of  her  father,  D.  O.  Mills, 
in  the  Adirondacks. 

Miss  Ethel  Shorb  is  spending  some  time 
in  Los  Angeles,  the  guest  of  her  cousin, 
Miss  Brent  Watkins. 

Mrs.  John  F.  Swift,  with  Miss  Mary 
Bailey  and  Miss  Helen  Bailey,  has  moved 
to   her   new   home   in   Berkeley. 

Sena  or  and  Mrs.  Russell  Lukens  will 
arrive  in  the  State  this  month  and  go  to 
their  summer  home  in  Siskiyou. 

Mr    and   Mrs.    Webster   Jones   have   re- 
cent!   gone  to  San  Rafael  to  occupy  their 
ew    .jrae. 

Silas  U.   Palmer  and  Mrs.   Robert 


F.  McMillan  arrived  this  week  from  Fort 
Moultrie.  N.  C.  where  Mrs.  Palmer  has 
been  the  guest  of  Mrs.  McMillan  since 
June. 

Miss  Eleanor  Connell  is  touring  through 
Europe,  and  at  present  is  in  Genoa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  R.  C.  Brown  (nee 
McNutt)  are  at  the  Fairmont,  having  ar- 
rived  from  a  European   tour. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Redmond  Payne  are  at 
the  Hotel  Fairmont.  With  them  is  Mrs. 
A.  W.  Bjornstad,  wife  of  Captain  Bjorn- 
stad,  Twenty-Eighth  Infantry.  U.  S.  A., 
the  latter  being  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Scott  will  return 
this  week  from  Bartlett  Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  W.  Hellman.  and  I.  W. 
Hellman,  Jr.,  are  among  the  week's  guests 
at   Del    Monte. 

Dr.  W.  A.  McEnery  is  at  Lake  Tahoe, 
en  route  to  this  city  from  Salt  Lake. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Irvine:  V.  Gillis, 
U.  S.  N..  left  last  week  on  the  Siberia  for 
Honolulu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Risdon  Mead  are 
touring  the  Coast  and  sDending  several 
weeks    in    Yellowstone    Park. 

Miss  Caroline  Mills  is  at  home  in  this 
city  after  being  the  guest  of  her  grand- 
mother, Mrs.  Wenban,  at  the  Hotel  Potter. 

Mrs.  William  Moore  Crofton.  widow  of 
the  late  Captain  Crofton.  First  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  arrived  on  the  Buford  en  route 
for  Wilmington.  Del. 

Airs.  Wakefield  Baker  and  Mrs.  William 
S.  Porter  are  among  the  San  Franciscans 
who  are  spending  the  summer  at  the  Hotel 
Potter.   Santa   Barbara. 

Mrs.  Lucius  Greene,  of  Berkeley,  is  the 
guest  of  her  sister.  Mrs.  Graham,  at  the 
Presidio    of    Monterey. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  M.  E"  Blanchard  have  re- 
turned to  town  from  Carmel-by-the-Sea, 
where   they   spent  July. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Albion  Hewlett  have  lo- 
cated at  the  Gainsborough,  on  Pacific  Ave- 
nue, for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Robert  Beck,  of  Philadelphia,  is 
the  guest  of  her  brother.  Mr.  Horace  Hill 
in  this  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Laton  are  at  the 
St.    Francis,    from    Del    Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Carrigan,  who 
have  just  returned  from  a  tour  of  the 
Orient,  are  the  guests  of  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Crocker,  at  Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Bush  Finnell,  who  has  been  one 
of  a  party  of  guests  on  the  Parker  planta- 
tion. Honolulu,  has  returned  to  town. 

Miss  Mattie  Milton  has  been  the  guest 
of  Mrs.  R.  T.  Sherman,  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Airs.  Mitcher  Jones,  of  Salt  Lake,  is  the 
guest  of  Mrs.  T.  Parker  Currier,  at  San 
Rafael. 

Mrs.  Henry  Dodge  is  soending  the  sum- 
mer  at   San   Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mintzer  are 
spending  some  time  at  the  Hotel  Potter, 
Santa  Barbara,  having  gone  down  in  their 
private  car. 

Mr.  Prentiss  Gray  and  Mr.  Sumner 
Hardy  are  at  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Gillette,  wife  of  Major  Gil- 
lette, is  spending  part  of  the  summer  in 
Yellowstone  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Grimwood  are 
to   establish  a   home   in   Piedmont. 

Dr.  de  Marville  and  daughter,  Miss  Cora 


de  Marville,  have  recently  enjoyed  a  trip 
to  Yellowstone  Park. 

Mr.  B.  A.  Bosqui  has  recently  returned 
from  Kalgoorlie,  West  Australia,  for  a  visit 
with  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Bosqui,  of  Ross  Valley. 

Mrs.  Lee  Jacobs  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Irene  Jacobs,  now  on  a  European  tour,  have 
gone  from  Berlin  to  Warnemunde,  North 
Germany. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wra.  J.  Somers,  Mrs.  F. 
C.  Peterson,  and  Miss  Kate  Peterson  are 
on  an  outine  in  Yosemite  Valley. 

Mr.  Otis  McAllister.  Mr.  Harold  Haven, 
Mr.  Arthur  F.  Bridge,  and  Mr.  F.  Somers 
Peterson  are  enjoying  an  outing  in  Yo- 
semite Valley. 

Mr.  and  Airs.  James  Merritt  Littlehale 
(formerly  Miss  Gertrude  Elliott)  have  re- 
turned from  their  wedding  trip  to  Santa 
Barbara  and  have  apartments  at  the  Hotel 
Jefferson. 

Mrs.  Marie  Rissmann,  after  a  year 
abroad,  is  expected  home  this  month. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  Byron  Hot 
Springs  were:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Free- 
man. Miss  Maude  L.  Payne,  Miss  May 
Mathews,  Miss  Jennie  McMillan,  Mr.  Du 
Val  Moore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  B.  Ladd.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Woodruff.  Miss  Wood- 
ruff. Mr.  A.  J.  Huck.  Mr.  S.  H.  Woodruff, 
of  San  Francisco:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W. 
Chase,  Mr.  Wallace  Everson.  Mr.  Henrv 
P.  Dalton.  Mr.  Chas.  Gillman  Hyde,  Mr. 
and  Airs.  Barton  Pittman,  of  Oakland. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  Del  Alonte 
were:  Airs.  Sophie  D.  Wellman,  Airs.  W. 
B.  Fennimor'e.  Airs.  J.  K.  Rawson.  Miss 
Margaret  Griffith,  Air.  Emil  Lowenberg, 
Air.  and  Airs.  A.  L.  Kerr.  Air.  and  Airs.  S. 
F.  Booth,  Airs.  Alarshall  A.  Frank.  Air.  A. 
L.  Scott,  Air.  and  Airs.  S.  Bachman.  Air. 
and  Airs.  E.  C.  Long.  Airs.  E.  L.  Hunt, 
Capt.  and  Airs.  J.  S-  Ovster,  Airs.  A.  L. 
Tubbs.  Airs.  J.  S.  Alaronev,  Air.  H.  E. 
Bostwick,  Miss  Edith  Hecht,  Air.  Elias  Al. 
Hecht,  Air.  and  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Schneider, 
Airs.  A.  Rosengarden.  Airs.  J.  Bauer.  Air. 
Charles  S.  Fee,  Air.  Alilton  Davis.  Air.  A. 
AIcKenzie.  Air.  Joseph  Ehrman.  Air.  J.  R 
K.  Nuttall,  Air.  J.  S.  Ackerman,  Aliss 
Blanche  Davis,  Aliss  Grace  Davis,  Air.  G. 
T.  Davis.  Air.  James  E.  Degan.  Aliss  Alaud 
Booth,  Air.  F.  E.  Booth.  Air.  and  Airs. 
Chas.  Rover,  Air.  and  Airs.  F.  F.  South- 
worth.  Air.  Arthur  W.  Towne.  Air.  and 
Airs.  Stanlev  Webster.  Air.  and  Airs.  A. 
Alack.  Air.  and  Airs.  Frank  H.  Buck.  Air. 
and  Airs.  Robert  Reinhart.  of  San  Fran- 
cisco; Mr.  and  Airs.  H.  R.  Bostwick,  of 
Seoul,  Korea;  Dr.  James  Porter  Alills, 
Aliss  Alan.-  Beresford,  and  Aliss  Olive  Alac- 
Kenzie,  of  London,  England ;  Air.  Wm. 
Watters,  of  Winnipeg,  Alan.;  Aliss  Bertha 
Soeryel.  of  Walterhausen,  Germany;  Count 
Alichiel,  and  Baron  Drasche,  of  Germanv. 


This  Key 

Represents  wisdom  on  the  part  of  one 
who  rents  a  Safe  Deposit  Box  in  the 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building        Post  and  Market  Streets 


There's  Only  One 

DEL MONTE 

Golf,  Sea  Bathing,  Motoring.  Parlor  car  from 
San  Francisco  twice  daily.  Special  week  end 
rates.  Free  art  exhibition  and  sales  gallery  of 
California  painters.  Week-end  golf  tournament 
during    the    summer. 

Inquire  Peck-Judah  Co.,  789  Market  St-,  In- 
formation Bureau,  Southern  Pacific,  Flood  Build- 
ing, or  H.  R.  Warner,  Manager,  Del  Monte, 
California. 


THE  NEW  HOTEL  VENDOME,  San  Jose 

Thoroughly  rebuilt  and  refurnished.  Unex- 
celled cuisine,  every  modern  convenience,  charm- 
ingly located  in  beautiful  park.  Swimming  pool, 
bowling  alleys,  tennis  courts  and  sample-rooms 
for  commercial  men  down-town.  A  delightful 
place   to    spend    the   summer.      Rates    reasonable. 

HOTEL    VENDOME     COMPANY. 


J.  F.  Twist,  Dentist,  1476  Eddy  Street, 
near  Fillmore.     Phone  West  5301 


Oakland's  Beautiful  New  Hotel 

The 

Key  Route  Inn 

22d  Street  and  Broadway 

NOW  OPEN 

Beautifully  furnished  rooms  with  every  mod- 
ern improvement  Cafe  a  la  Carte  at  moder- 
ate prices.  N.  S.    Mullan,   Manager. 


.4  place  with  the  quality  of  Elder 's,  or  Vickery's —  only  that  they  feed 
the  soul,  while  we  feed  the  body. 
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Pears' 

Pears'  is  essentially 
a  toilet  soap.  A  soap 
good  for  clothes  won't 
benefit  face  and  hands. 
Don't  use  laundry  soap 
for  toilet  or  bath.  That 
is,  if  you  value  clear 
skin. 

Pears'  is  pure  soap 
and  matchless  for  the 
complexion. 

Sold  in  town  and  village 


Fairmont  Hotel 

Crotvns  the  most  magnificent  site  in  the  heart  of 

Sa/i  Francisco 


European    Pla 

Rates  $2.30  and  upward 

Cuisine  and  service  unsurpassed 

All  rooms  outside 

Every  room  ivitt  bath 


Management  of 

The  Palace  Hotel  Company 


Hotel  St.  Francis 


A  eood  Chef  is  the  architect 
of  contentment 


Grill  Room 


Hotel  Rafael 

San  Rafael,   Cal. 

50   Minutes  from  San  Francisco 

Complete  Change  of  Climate 

Tiburon  or  Sausatito  Ferry 

All    Modern    Conveniences 
F.   N.    Orpin,   Proprietor 


Hotel   Collingwood 

35th  St.,  bet.  5th  Ave.  and  Broadway 
NEW   YORK  CITY 

New  fire-proof  hotel,  located  in  the  shopping 
and  theatre  district,  containing  every  modern 
device  for  comfort  of  guests. 

Positively    exclusive.      Service    a    la    carte. 


For  Sale 


A  truly  beautiful  home  in  Ross  Valley,  near 
Ross  Station.  On  a  gentle  hillside  there  stands 
a  modern-  country  house,  with  16  rooms,  se- 
cluded from  view  by  forest  trees  and  sur- 
rounded by  8  acres  made  beautiful  by  nature 
and  the  expenditure  of  many  thousands  of 
dollars.  Electric  lights  and  water  in  house,  in 
addition  to  well  and  independent  irrigating 
plant  which  covers  the  place.  The  house  is 
furnished  and  the  place  awaits  a  buyer  at 
$26,000.  Address,  Country  Home,  Argonaut 
office,    San   Francisco. 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money  -  makers  for  Contractors 

Supply-houses,  Business  Men 

and  Corporations 

Allen's   Press   Clipping   Bureau     ^ug_ 


PERSONAL. 


Army  and   Navy. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army 
and  navy  people  who  are  or  have  been 
stationed  at  Pacific  Coast  points : 

Brigadier-General  Frederick  Funston, 
U.  S.  A.,  left  for  Monterey  on  Wednesday 
of  last  week  to  present  medals  to  the  suc- 
cessful marksmen  in  the  Pacific  Rifle  and 
Pistol   competition. 

Colonel  S.  C.  Mills,  Inspector-General's 
Department,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived  in  San  Fran- 
cisco last  week  from  Washington,  D.  C. 
He  will  leave  for  Manila  where  he  is  to 
be  stationed  as  InsDector-General  of  the 
Philippine  Division. 

Colonel  George  L.  Anderson.  Coast  Ar- 
tillery, U.  S.  A.,  assumed  his  duties  as 
Inspector-General  of  the  Department  of 
California,  on  August  1.  He  left  last  Sun- 
day for  the  Sequoia  and  Yosemite  National 
Parks,  for  the  annual  inspection  of  troops. 

Colonel  John  L.  Chamberlain.  U.  S.  A., 
was  relieved  from  duty  as  Inspector-Gen- 
eral of  the  Department  of  California,  on 
August  1,  to  assume  the  duties  of  Inspec- 
tor-General of  the  Deoartment  of  the  East, 
with  station  at  Governor's  Island.  N.  Y. 

Lieutenant-Commander  N.  C.  McCulley, 
U.  S.  X..  is  ordered  to  the  California  as  an 
executive  officer. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Millis.  Engineer 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  stationed  at  Manila,  i* 
granted  a  three  months'  leave  of  absence 
with  permission  to  return  to  the  United 
States. 

Captain  Frank  D.  Ely.  Pavmaster,  U. 
S.  A.,  is  ordered  from  Denver,  Colo.,  to 
San  Francisco  for  dutv  in  the  Department 
of  California,  until  the  return  of  Captain 
Frederick  R.  Dav.  from  leave  of  absence, 
after  which  Captain  Ely  will  return  to  his 
prooer  station. 

Captain  Wilson  T.  Davidson.  U.  S.  A., 
assistant-surgeon,  accompanied  the  Logan 
as  transport  surgeon,  leaving:  this  port  last 
Monday. 

Captain  Neal  Graham,  Nineteenth  In- 
fantry, LT.  S.  A.,  registered  last  week  at 
the  Department  of  California. 

Captain  Roderic  P.  O'Connor,  Medical 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  sailed  on  the  Logan  last 
Monday,   for   Manila. 

Captain  R.  E.  Ingram,  Tenth  Infantry. 
U."  S.  A.,  leaves  today  for  his  station  at 
Fort  Leavenworth. 

Captain  Robert  E.  WylHe,  Seventy- 
Eighth  Coast  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  sailed 
with  a  torpedo  company  from  Fort  Wads- 
worth,  N\  Y.j  last  Saturday  on  the  Warren, 
for  Manila. 

Captain  Francis  E.  Lacey,  Jr.,  First  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  arrived  on  the  Buford. 

Captain  T.  O.  Murphv.  Nineteenth  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  is  registered  at  the  De- 
partment of  California. 

Captain  B.  Frank  Cheatham,  quarter- 
master, L".  S.  A.,  was  at  Monterey  last 
week  on  duty  in  connection  with  the  Pa- 
cific pistol   competition. 

Captain  Beniamin  H.  YVatkins,  Second 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  sailed  on  the  Warren 
for  his  station,  at  Jolo,  P.  I. 

Captain  J.  S.  Cecil,  Philippine  Scouts. 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  .relieved  from  the  Army 
General  Hospital,  Presidio. 

Captain  Laurance  A.  Curtis,  Twenty- 
Second  Infantry.  U.  S.  A.,  stationed  at  Al- 
catraz  Island,  has  had  an  extension  of 
fourteen  days  leave  of  absence. 

Captain  Albert  U.  Faulkner,  First  Field 
Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  is  ordered,  upon  the 
expiration  of  his  leave,  to  ioin  the  Second 
Battalion  of  his  regiment  at  the  Presidio 
of  San  Francisco. 

Lieutenant  C.  F.  Kemoff.  U.  S.  N.,  is 
detached  from  dutv  at  the  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard,  from  August  1.  to  the  Naval 
Academy,  Annapolis,  on  August  15. 

Lieutenant  A.  M.  Cook,  TJ.  S.  N.,  is  de- 
tached from  duty  on  the  Texas,  to  the 
California,  as  navieator. 

Lieutenant  F.  Morrison,  U.  S.  N..  is 
detached  from  dutv  on  the  Chicago,  to  the 
California,  as  senior  engineer  officer. 

Lieutenant  J.  P.  Morton.  U.  S.  N.,  is 
detached  from  duty  on  the  Albany,  and 
ordered  to  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard. 

Lieutenant  J.  W.  Schoenfeld,  U.  S.  \\, 
is  ordered  to  dutv  on  the  California, 

Lieutenant  J.  W.  Simmons,  U.  S.  X.,  i- 
detached  from  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance. 
Navy  Department  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
and  ordered  to  the  California,  the  order  to 
take  effect  on  August  15.  . 

Lieutenant  Hornsbv  Evans.  Nineteenth 
Infantry,  U-  S.  A.,  is  appointed  aide-de- 
camp to  Brigadier-General  Funston.  Lieute- 
nant Evans  came  on  the  Buford. 

Lieutenant  William  P.  Banta,  assistant 
surgeon,  U.  S.  A.,  has  reported  at  the 
Army  General  Hospital  and  will  proceed 
to  Fort  D.  A.  Russell.  Wvo. 

Lieutenant  Ernest  Haskell.  Twenty- 
Ninth  Infantry.  U.  S.  A.,  sailed  on  the 
Logan  last  Monday,  for  the  Philippines. 

Lieutenant  G.  Arthur  Hadsell,  Nine- 
teenth Infantry.  U.  S.  A.,  is  relieved  from 
duty  on  board  the  Buford  and  ordered  to 
Fort  Bliss,  Texas. 

Lieutenant  Howard  G.  Sharpe,  Thirtieth 
Infantry,   U.    S.    A.,    is    relieved    from   the 


Army  General  Hospital  and  ordered  to 
duty  at  the  Presidio  till  he  sails  for  the 
Philippines. 

Paymaster  F.  K.  Perkins,  U.  S.  X.,  is 
ordered  to  the  California. 

Paymaster  R.  Nicholson.  U.  S.  N..  is 
ordered  to  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard 
for  duty  as  assistant  to  the  eeneral  store- 
keeper of  that  vard. 

Surgeon  F.  W.  F.  Wicber,  U.  S.  X.,  is 
detached  from  command  of  the  naval 
hospital  at  Pensacola.  Fla..  to  the  hospital 
at  Canacoa.  and  will  sail  from  San  Fran- 
cisco on  the  Korea. 

Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  W.  S.  Hoen, 
U.  S.  X..  is  detached  from  duty  on  the 
Philadelphia,  to  the  California,  when  com- 
missioned. 

The  Twenty-Fifth  Infantrv.  U.  S.  A., 
Colonel  Ralph  W.  Hovt.  commanding,  sails 
today  on  the  transport  Crook,  for  the 
Philippines.  This  is  the  regiment  which 
has  been  so  delayed  bv  its  investigation  in 
the   Brownsville  affair. 

The  Twenty-Ninth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
from  Fort  Douelas  and  Fort  Duchesne, 
Utah.  Colonel  Beniamin  C.  Lockwood, 
commanding,  and  Troop  M.  Ninth  Cavalry, 
from  Jefferson  Barracks.  Mo.,  arrived  in 
San  Francisco  last  Saturday  from  their 
respective  stations.  They  immediately  pro- 
ceeded on  board  the  transport  Logan, 
which  sailed  for  the  Philippines  last  Mon- 
day. 

■«•»■ 

A  notable  event  of  the  near  future  will 
be  the  visit  to  San  Francisco  of  Abbe  Felix 
Klein,  professor  in  literature  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris.  The  abbe  comes  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Paulist  Fathers  to  give 
a  series  of  lectures,  chiefly  on  the  Church 
and  its  present  position  in  the  French  re- 
public. This  distinguished  French  priest, 
one  of  the  leading  minds  of  the  French 
Church,  eminent  as  a  scholar,  a  sociologist, 
and  as  a  student  of  our  own  American  life, 
makes  an  unusual  appeal  to  an  American 
audience.  His  lecture  dates  will  soon  be 
announced. 

«*»- — - 

"Tommy,  who  swallowed  Jonah?"  asked 
the  teacher,  a  little  severely  this  time. 
"Please,  ma'am."  whimpered  Tommy,  "it 
wasn't  me."  "Well,  I  declare !"  ejaculated 
the  teacher.  Then,  turning  to  the  new  boy, 
she  asked,  "Johnny,  who  swallowed  Jonah?" 
"I'll  bite,"  said  Johnny.  "What's  the  an- 
swer ?" — Harper's  U  'eekly. 


The  Elimination  of  Fido. 

W'uns   Hennry   Beamus   had   a   dug   witch   had 

Sum    fleezc   and    uther   things   almuast   az   bad 

And    hardly    enny    hare    becaws    it    woar 

It  off  by  skratcliun  on   the  kitchun  dore 

When    Henri  ry*s    muther    did    not    look;    and    it 

Wood  berry  boans  in  the  front  yard  and  bit 

The   preecher   wuns    on    his    trunt    poarch,    ware   he 

Kood  not  sit  down  from  beein  bit,  you  see. 

Witch   made  a    fuss   in   church;   and   Hennry  had 

To  tie   it  up   for   fear   he  wood  go   mad. 

And   Hennry   had   to   give   his   dog  away. 
But   everywares   he   went   he  wood   not   stay 
For    he    luvd    Hennry    so,    and    he    wood    bring 
A   new   boan   hoam   and   howl   like   everything 
For  owrs   ann    owrs   az   if  he   bad   a   fit; 
And  all  the.naburs  tried  to  poyzen  it. 
And   killed   a    lot   of   uther   dogs   and   cats 
Belonging  to  themselves  and  sed  sutch  bratts 
As   Hennry   shood    be    punnisbt  when   they  kept 
A  dog  that  onley  howld  and  never  slept. 

And    one    day    Hennry    fownd    him    layen    dead, 
All   curld   up  in  the  kornur  of  the  shed 
As  peaceful  as  kood  be,  to  howl  no   nnjar. 
Mutch   butifuller  than  he  was  befoar. 
And   me  and    Redd   and   Hennry   Beamus   drugg 
Him   over  by  the   crick  and   then   we  dug 
A  graive  for  him,  and  Hennry  Beamus  said 
A  prare,  and  put  a  hedstoan  at  his  head; 
And  Hennry *s  eyes  was   full  of  teers,  becaws 
He   noo   how  good  and   fatheful  his  dog  was. 

— The   Youth's  Companion. 


Security 
Savings    Rank 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

Sao  Francisco,  Cal. 


Authorized  Capital,  SI, 000,000. 00 

Paid-up  Capital,  500,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits       305,000.00 


0/ 


Interest 
Per  Annum 


Interest  at  the  Rate  of  4  Per  Cent  Per  Annum 

Was  Paid  on  Deposits  for  Six  Months.  Ending 

June  29.  1907. 

DIRECTORS 

U'm.  Babcock.  S.  L.  Abbot.  O.  D.  Baldwin. 
Joseph  D.  Grant.  E.J.  McCutchen.  L.  F.  Mont- 
eagle.  R.  H.  Pease.  Warren  D.  Clark.  Jas.  L. 
Flood.  J.  A.  Donohoe.  John  Parrott,  Jacob  Stern1 


Jonah  was  making  the  best  of  his  tight 
squeeze.  "What's  the  use  of  kicking?"  he 
soliloquized.  "This  apartment  is  not  a  bit 
smaller  than  the  city  flat  I  used  to  occupy." 
And  then  Jonah  crossed  his  legs  and  began 
to  whistle,  "What's  the  Use  to  Blubber 
When  There's  Blubber  All  Around?"— 
Chicago  News. 

-4** 

Wife — Aren't  you  going  to  smoke  those 
cigars  I  gave  you?  Husband — Xo:  I'm 
keeping  them  till  Tommy  begins  to  want  to 
smoke.     They'll  settle  it! — Illustrated  Bits. 


The 


PATENTED 


sg  PATE  NT  EL 

mm£aM 


RIMLESS  EYEGLASSES 

are  Guaranteed 


BREAK 
CHIP 
LOOSEN 


NOT" 

The  Ocularium 
^inA^Jm^%cj 

/309  VAN  NESS  AVE. 
Bet.  BUSH 3nd SUTTER  STS. 


SALE    AND    DEMONSTRATION    OF 

Electric  Irons 


This  is  absolutely  the  most  up-to-date  iron  on  the  market.  It  retains  heat 
longer  than  any  other,  is  very  simple  to  handle  and  makes  ironing  a  pleasure 
for  the  housewife;  costs  but  3  cents  an  hour  to  operate.  This  iron  is 
guaranteed  for  one  year. 

Special  Prices 

$5.50  Values $4.25  Sleeve  Irons 

7.00  Values 5.50  $6.50  Values S5.00 

8.50  Values 6.50  7.50  STOVES 6.00 


NATHAN-DOHRMANN    CO. 

1520-1550  VAN  NESS   AVENUE 


California  State  Fair  ^^TL^S 

The  Fair  and  National   Irrigation   Congress  open  the  same  day. 
Thousands  of  dollars  to  be  expended   for  entertainment  and  display. 
Every   department   of   the   Fair   exhibits   crowded   and   complete. 

Parades,    music,    illuminations,    and   a   carnival   of  amusements   such   as    the    Capital    City    has 
never  before  attempted.    Send  your  address  and  we  will  send  you  particulars. 

J.  A.    FILCHER.   Secretary- 


THE    ARGONAUT. 


August  io,  1907. 


SINCLE  ORDER 

OF 

BOTTLES 

FOR 


HUNTER 
WHISKEY 


IF  PLACED  END   TO  END 
WOULD  REACH  FROM 

BALTIMORE 

TO 

CHICAGO 

THIS    GIVES  SOME  IDEA 

OF  THE  MAGNITUDE 

OF  ITS  POPULARITY 


CHARLES  M.  REYNOLDS  CO., 
Agents  for  California  and  Nevada, 
912.9U  Folsom  Si..  San  Francisco.  CaL 


Byron 
Hot  Springs 

The  waters  cure  rheumatism — the  environment 
is  perfect — the  hotel  comfortable  and  supplied 
with  an  unexcelled  table.  See  Southern  Pacific 
Information  Bureau,  ground  floor,  James  Flood 
Building,  Peck-Judah  Co.,  789  Market  St.,  or 
address    hotel. 


Mild,  Rich 

and 

Satisfying 

Sanchez  y  Haya 

Clear  Havana 
Cigars 

Factory  No.  1  Tampa,  Fla. 

Tillmann  &  Bendel 

Pacific  Slope  Distributers 


Helping  the  Homeless 

The  Continental  Building  and 
Loan  Association 

Has  helped  build  up  several  interior  towns 
and  cities  of  California,  but  for  the  next  few 
years  its  funds  will  be  used  to  help  restore 
the  burned  homes  of  San   Francisco. 

Dr.  WaihincUn  D»d[t,  Pru.  Gavin  McNab,  AtUrnsy 

Wm.  Ctrbin,  Stc'j.  *nd  GmU.  M*r. 

Office:   Cor.   Market  and  Church  Sts. 


TEE   LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
108-^0  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bldg. 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"Did   Knowitall   declare  anything  special 
hen  he  returned  from  his  European  trip?" 

I   believe  he  declared  war  with  Japan." — 

Baltimore  American. 

"Remarkable  phenomenon  in  our  neigh- 
borhood this  morning."  "So?"  "Yep.  The 
cs  man  left  hailstones  as  big  as  hen's 
"ggs!"— -Cleveland  Leader. 

Mrs.  Frost — They  say  our  new  minister 
ndulges  in  mixed  metaphors.  Mrs.  Snow — 
\in't  that  dreadful.  My  husband  says  it's 
iruch    better    to    drink    it    straight. — Town 

ropics. 

Little  Fred — Why  is  it  that  women  are 

lways   complaining   about   their    servants? 

Little  Elsie — Oh,   that's  just  to   let  people 

'now     they     can     afford     to     have     'em. — 

Chicago  Xezvs. 

Beginner  at  Golf — How  many  have  I 
"iken,  nvy  boy?  Is  it  fifteen  or  sixteen? 
disgusted  caddie — Ach,  I  dinna  ken.  It's 
io  a  caddie  ye  need — it's  a  billiard  marker. 
—People's  Journal. 

"Darling,"  he  said,  "what  would  you  do 
f  I  should  die?  Tell  me."  "Please  don't 
uggest  such  a  thing,"  said  his  wife.  "I 
:an't  bear  the  thought  of  a  stepfather  for 
mr  little  boy." — Brooklyn  Life. 

"What's  the  difference  between  vision  and 
sight?"  "See  those  two  girls  across  the 
street?"  "Yes."  "Well,  the  pretty  one  I 
would  call  a  vision,  but  the  other  one — she's 
a  sight." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Dear  little  Maudie  awoke  about  2  o'clock 
the  other  morning  and  asked  mama  to 
tell  her  a  fairy  tale.  "It's  too  late,  darling," 
mama  replied.  "Daddy  will  be  in  shortly, 
and  he'll  tell  us  both  one." — Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

"What  has  become  of  the  maid  you 
thought  such  a  prize?"  "Oh,  I  had  to  let 
her  go,"  replied  the  second  fashionable 
woman.  "After  her  operation  for  appen- 
dicitis she  thought  she  was  one  of  us." — 
Philadelphia   Ledger. 

"Willie,  did  you  put  your  nickel  in  the 
contribution  box  in  Sunday-school  today?" 
"No,  mama.  I  ast  Eddie  Lake,  the 
preacher's  son,  if  I  couldn't  keep  it  an' 
spend  it  fer  candy,  an'  he  give  me  permis- 
sion."— Denver  Xezvs. 

"For  my  part  I  can't  see  the  difference 
between  gambling  and  speculating  by  buying 
or  selling  things  on  a  margin."  "There  is 
a  big  difference.  A  man  who  gambles  has  a 
certain  number  of  chances  out  of  a  thou- 
sand to  win." — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

"May  I  intwoduce  to  you  my  fwiend?" 
asked  a  fashionable  young  man  at  a  recent 
dance.  "He  is  a  litewawy  man,  you 
know."  "Indeed!"  exclaimed  his  partner. 
"Aw,  yes.  He  sent  the  Society  News  a  list 
of  the  guests  at  the  last  pahty,  and  the 
editah  accepted  it." — Tit-Bits. 

"I  am  afraid,  madam,"  said  a  gentleman 
who  was  looking  for  country  lodgings,  "that 
the  house  is  too  near  the  station  to  be 
pleasant."  "It  is  a  little  noisy,"  assented  the 
landlady,  "but  from  the  front  veranda  one 
has  such  a  tine  view  of  people  who  miss  the 
train." — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Her  (sighing) — Oh,  I  met  such  a  lovely, 
polite  man  today.  Him — Where  was  that? 
Her — On  the  street.  I  must  have  been 
carrying  my  umbrella  carelessly,  for  he 
bumped  his  eye  into  it.  And  I  said,  "Par- 
don me,"  and  he  said,  "Don't  mention  it — I 
have  another  eye  left." — Cleveland  Leader. 

"So  you  think  there  is  less  bribery  among 
public  officials  than  formerly?"  "I'm  sure 
of  it."  said  Senator  Sorghum.  "It's  gotten 
so  that  a  man  can't  tell  whether  an  offer 
of  money  is  a  bona  fide  transaction,  or 
merely  a  trap  to  get  a  man  before  the  grand 
jury." — Washington  Star. 

"I  tell  you,  mum,"  remarked  Sandy 
Pikes,  as  he  dipped  up  the  strawberries  and 
cream,  "when  you  are  leading  the  hobo  life 
you  have  to  keep  up  with  the  times."  "Is 
that  so,  my  poor  man?"  said  the  sympathetic 
housewife.  "Yes,  indeed,  mum,  why,  dis 
time  last  year  I  used  to  say  I  came  from 
San  Francisco,  and  people  used  to  give  me 
handouts  'cause  they  thought  I  was  an 
earthquake  sufferer.  Xow,  if  I  should  for- 
get and  say  I  came  from  San  Francisco  dey 
would  be  liable  to  hand  me  over  to  de 
police  for  being  an  escaped  grafter.": — 
Chicago  News. 


Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  for  chil- 
dren's teething  is  guaranteed  under  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act,  Serial  No.  1098. 


$300  Per  Month 
on  $27,500  and 
Growing 


CI 


This  is  the  first  time  we've  offered  or  advertised 
this  fine  buy — It's  good — nothing  better  in  San 
Francisco.  A  big  lot,  60  feet  front,  on  one  of  the 
best  up-town  retail  business  streets.  Land  and  im- 
provements easily  worth  $56,000.  We  must  sell  be- 
fore September  1st,  and  offer  it  for  $47,500.  Mortgage 
of  $20,000  can  remain,  making  cash  investment  of 
$27,500.  Leased  $400  per  month.  Tenant  pays 
taxes  and  insurance  and  makes  all .  repairs.  Sublets 
at  a  profit— A  SNAP. 

Baldwin   &   Howell 

318-324   KEARNY  STREET 


A  Rare 

Opportunity 

The  Executor's  sale  of  the  old  J.  Mora 
Moss  homestead,  comprising  a  fine  residence 
and  twelve  acres  of  highly  improved  grounds 
in  Oakland,  will  be  finally  confirmed  to  the 
highest  bidder  in  open  court,  in  Oakland, 
August    19th. 

Persons  interested  in  this  rare  chance  to 
acquire,  at  a  low  price,  a  fine  home  and  the 
only  large  tract  of  land  remaining  in  the 
center  of  Oakland,  may  obtain  further  par- 
ticulars   of 

Edward  C.  Harrison, 

2407    Fillmore    St. 


MT.  TAMALPAIS  RAILWAY 

Via  Sansalito  Ferry— Foot  of  Market  St. 


Lv.  San  Fran. 

Legal  Holidays 

Sunday  Time 

Lv.  Tamalpais 

WEEK 
HAY 

SUN- 
DAY 

SUN- 
DAY 

WEEK 
DAY 

9:45  A 
1:45  P 

7:15  A 
9:15  A 
9:45  A 
11:15  A 
12:45  P 
2:15  P 
3:45  P 

9:28  A 
11:10  A 
12:16  P 
1:40  P 
3:10  P 
4:40  P 
6:40  P 

7:45  A 
1:10  P 
4:14  P 

SATUR- 
DAY 
4:45  P 

SATUR- 
DAY 
9:34  P 

TICKET  OFFICB  AT  SAUSALTTO  FERRY 


A  delightful  place  to  spend  the 
summer 


IN 


Our  automobiles  meet  train?  at  St.  Helena  every  day  except 

Sunday.     Take  7:40  a.  m.  Broad  Gauge  Boat. 

Fare  $7.00  round  trip. 

Week-End  Guests 

will  be  met  at  St.  Helena  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  afternoons.  Take  3:30  Tiburon 
Ferry.  Back  to  the  city  in  good  time  for 
business  on  Monday.  Write  at  once  for 
full  information  to 

Manager  AETNA  SPRINGS  CO., 

Napa  County,  California 


For  Your 
Breakfast 

GERMEA 

At  All  Grocers 


The  Johnson-Locke 
Mercantile  Co. 

Agents 
21 3  Sansomc  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 


Current  issues  as  well  as  back  numbers  of 
the  ARGONAUT  can  always  be  had  at 
JOHNSON'S  1427  Fillmore  Street 


STEAMSHIP  LINES. 


AMERICAN  LINE 


PLYMOUTH— CHERBOURG— SOUTHAMPTON 

St.    Louis Aug.    17     |     St.    Paul Aug.  31 

Philadelphia     ..Aug.  24    \-   New    York Sept.    7 

PHILADELPHIA— QUEENSTOWN— LIVERPOOL 

Merion    Aug.   17    I     Haverford     ....Aug.  31 

W'esternland    ..Aug.  24    |     Noordland    ....Sept.    7 

ATLANTIC  TRANSPORT  LINE 

NEW    YORK— LONDON    DIRECT 

Mesaba    Aug.  1 7    I    Minneapolis    . . .  Aug.  3 1 

Minnetonka    .  .  .Aug.  24    |     Minnehaha     ...Sept.     7 

HOLLANDAMERICA  LINE 

NEW  YORK— ROTTERDAM,  VIA  BOULOGNE 
Sailings  Wednesdays  as  per  sailing  list. 

N.    Amsterdam. Aug.    14     '    Ryndam     Sept.     4 

Statendara    . . .  .Aug.  21     ,'    Potsdam    Sept.  1 1 

Noordam    Aug.  r8         N.    Amsterdam. Sept.  18 


RED  STAR  LINE 


NEW  YORK—DOVER,   ANTWERP 

Zeeland    Aug.  17    I    Vaderland     . Aug.  31 

Finland    Aug.  24    |    Kroonland    ....Sept.     7 


WHITE  STAR  LINE 


NEW    YORK— OUEENSTOWN— LIVERPOOL 

•ACedric     Aug.  15    I    -^Arabic    Aug.  29 

ifc-Celtic    Aug.  22    I    "^-Baltic   Sept.    5 

PLYMOUTH— CHERBOURG— SOUTHAMPTON 

icr Adriatic     .  -  .Aug.  14    ,    -^Oceanic    Aug.  28 

■^-Teutonic     .  .  .  .Aug.  21     1    -^Majestic     ....Sept.    4 

■J-  New,    25,000    tons;    has    elevator,    gymnasium, 

Turkish  baths,  and  ir  band. 

BOSTON— QUEENSTOWN— LIVERPOOL 

Cymric    Aug.    14     |    Republic     Aug.  28 

New  York — Azores — Mediterranean 

-fcCretic   Sept.  26,  noon;  Nov.  7;  Dec.   11 

ifc-Republic    Oct.    24;    Nov.    30 

Boston — Azores — Mediterranean 

■^-Romanic Sept.   14,  3  p.  m.;  Oct.  26;  Dec.  5 

^-Canopic Oct.  5,  9  a.  m.;  Nov.   16;  Jan.   11 

G.   N.   KOEPPEL,  Pass.   Agt,    Pacific   Coast, 

36    Ellis    St..    near    Market,    San    Francisco 


Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

ORIENTAL     S.     S.     CO.     have    opened     their 

permanent    offices    at    Room    240, 

James     Flood     Building, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

S.    S.   "Nippon  Maru"    (calls  at  Manila) .... 

Thursday,   August   1 5,    1 907 

S.   S.  "Hong  Kong  Maru"    {calls  at  Manila) 

Thursday,    SepL    12,   1907 

S.   S.    "America  Maru"    

Wednesday,   October  2,   1907 

Steamers  will  leave  wharf,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  streets,  1  p.  m.,  for  Yokohama  and 
Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu,  Kobe  (Hiogo), 
Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and  connecting  at 
Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Manila,  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates.  For 
freight  and  passage  apply  at  office,  James  Flood 
Building.  W.  H.  AVERY, 
Assistant  General  Manager. 


Japan-China 

Around  the  World 

Tour  leaves  September  24th 

Send  for  Booklet 


THOS.  COOK  &  SON, 

Flood   Building,   32   Powell   Street,    S.    F. 

135  OFFICES  ABROAD 
Cook's  Travelers'  Checks,  Payable  Everywhere. 


JOHN  G.  ILS  &  CO. 

Manufacturer* 

High  Grade  French  Ranges 

Kitchen  and  Bakery  Outfits 

827-829  Mission,  between  Fourth 
and  Fifth  Sts. ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


A.  Zeller  bach  &  Sons 

PAPER  DEALERS 

Now  Located  at 

Volkman  Bldg.,  416  Jackion  St..  San  Francisco 

Branch:  514  Eleventh  St..  Oakland 

Full  Supply  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper 


The  Areonant  is  printed  by 

the  fetanlfp.TEaplm-  Companp 

554-562  Bryant  Street 

San  Francisco 

Ttltfhont  Ttmtj.  iqb4    


SAN  FRANCISCO 

PUBLIC  UDRABY 


The  Argonaut. 


Vol.  LXI.     No.  1586. 

PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE.— The  Argonaut  (title  trade-marked)  is 
published  every  week  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing  Company.  Sub- 
scriptions, $4.00  per  year;  six  months,  $2.10;  three  months,  $1.10, 
payable  in  advance — postage  prepaid.  Subscription  to  all  foreign 
countries  within  the  Postal  Union,  $5.00  per  year.  Sample  copies 
free.  Single  copies,  10  cents.  News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  the 
interior  supplied  by  the  San  Francisco  News  Company,  171 1  San 
Pablo  Avenue.  Oakland.  Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  changed 
should  give  their  old  as  well  as  new  addresses.  The  American 
News  Company,  New  York,  are  agents  for  the  Eastern  trade.  The 
Argonaut  may  be  ordered  from  any  News  Dealer  or  Postmaster  in 
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Address  all  communications  to  The  Argonaut,  915  Van  Ness 
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Make  all  checks,  drafts,  postal  orders,  etc.,  payable  to  "The 
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The  Movement  of  Events. 

It  is  strange  truly  that  at  this  late  day  there 
should  be  any  possible  question  as  to  the  tenure  of 
grand  juries.  It  would  seem  that  in  the  rub  and 
counter-rub  of  legal  and  criminal  jugglery,  a  matter 
so  vital  would  long  ago  have  been  determined  in 
all  its  possible  bearings.  Still  there  is  a  question, 
and  some  half-dozen  persons  under  indictment  by 
the  existing  grand  jury  for  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco  are  seeking  to  make  the  most 
of  it.  The  point  urged  by  those  who  maintain  that 
the  existing  grand  jury  is  not  a  legal  body  is  that 
its  tenure  ceased  with  the  selection  of  the  panel 
from  which  new  grand  jurors  were  to  be  chosen, 
about  the  first  of  February  last.  The  opposing  con- 
tention is  that  the  grand  jury  in  existence  con- 
tinues as  a  legal  body  until  it  is  formally  discharged 
by  the  court  under  whose  authority  it  acts.  The 
point  is  too  fine  for  a  layman;  indeed  it  appears  to 
be  too  fine  for  most  lawyers,  and  here1  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  opinions  of  lawyers  vary, 
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curiously,  with  their  affiliations.  For  example,  those 
associated  directly  or  sympathetically  with  the  graft 
inquisition  definitely  and  positively  declare  the 
point  above  noted  to  be  a  mere  quibble.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  represent  indicted  persons 
take  the  matter  seriously.  It  is  of  course  for  the 
Supreme  Court  to  determine  the  line  of  legality, 
and  the  matter  is  now  in  the  hands  of  that  court 
as  directly  affecting  the  cases  against  Louis  Glass, 
telephone  official ;  W.  I.  Brobeck,  Parkside  official ; 
W.  M.  Abbott,  United  Railroads  official;  T.  V. 
Halsey,  telephone  official ;  Rudolph  Schmidt,  in- 
dicted union  carman.  Here  it  is  interesting  to  note 
are  parties  representative  of  both  sides  of  the  gen- 
eral controversy  seeking  to  accomplish  a  common 
purpose,  namely,  that  of  putting  the  grand  jury  out 
of  business  and  of  releasing  from  liability  those 
who  have  been  indicted  since  the  first  of  last  Feb- 
ruary. The  Supreme  Court  will  hear  arguments 
upon  this  question  on  the  19th  instant — Monday 
next — and  it  is  expected  that  its  decision  will 
quickly  follow. 

An  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  this  point 
is  that,  however  it  may  be  determined,  the  decision 
will  not  practically  affect  the  status  either  of  Abra- 
ham Ruef  or  of  Eugene  E.  Schmitz,  one  of  whom 
stands  convicted  by  his  own  confession,  the  other 
by  verdict  of  a  jury  and  by  sentence  of  court.  Both 
Ruef  and  Schmitz  were  indicted  by  the  grand  jury 
prior  to  the  31st  of  January  last,  and  therefore  be- 
fore the  panel  from  which  a  new  grand  jury  is  to 
be  made  up  had  been  drawn.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  question  as  to  the  legal  status  of  the  grand  jury 
at  the  time  of  the  bringing  in  of  the  indictment 
under  which  Ruef  and  Schmitz  now  stand  con- 
victed. 

The  practical  importance  of  the  question  as  sub- 
mitted to  the  Supreme  Court  is  very  great,  as  it 
stands  related  to  the  status  and  progress  of  the 
graft  cases.  Conditions  have  very  much  changed 
since  the  grand  jury  whose  status  is  now  in  ques- 
tion came  into  existence  and  practically  submitted 
itself  to  be  directed  by  the  agents  of  prosecution. 
Public  sentiment  is  by  no  means  what  it  was  six 
months  ago,  for  the  conditions  and  motives  upon 
which  it  was  then  based  have  shifted  variously.  It 
is  much  to  be  doubted  if  a  new  grand  jury  would 
hold  a  similarly  complacent  attitude  toward  the 
prosecutors  and  if  it  would  duplicate  the  work  of 
the  grand  jury  whose  validity  is  now  in  question. 
Again  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  time  is  an  ele- 
ment in  the  situation,  since  Prosecuting  Attorney 
Langdon's  official  term  ends  with  the  year.  Taken 
altogether,  the  issue  is  one  of  large  significance, 
and  the  outcome  is  looked  for  with  intense  interest. 
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ment,  is  due  unquestionably  to  his  wish  to  have  his 
own  status  absolutely  determined  before  he  goes 
radically  at  the  job  of  thrusting  forth  the  thieves 
and  of  putting  honest  men  in  their  places.  An 
appointment  made  under  present  conditions  to  the 
Police  Commission  or  the  Public  Works  Commis- 
sion would  be  subject  to  legal  obstruction.  Mayor 
Taylor  very  naturally  does  not  wish  to  involve  his 
appointees  in  suits  at  law ;  therefore  he  is  patiently 
waiting  the  day  when  he  may  go  at  the  work  of 
reorganizing  the  administrative  boards  without  any 
back  talk  in  question  of  his  authority. 

Among  other  things  to  be  said  in  commendation 
of  Mayor  Taylor  is  this,  namely,  that  he  is  not  given 
to  the  vice  of  overmuch  talk  with  respect  to  his  pur- 
poses and  plans.  He  has  not  made  any  announce- 
ments with  respect  to  changes  in  the  commissions ; 
nevertheless,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  he  has 
picked  out  men  for  the  various  places  where  hon- 
esty is  needed  in  substitution  for  corruption,  and 
that,  as  soon  as  the  question  of  his  own  authority 
is  a  fixed  thing,  there  will  be  quick  and  radical 
action  all  along  the  line.  The  public  is  both  expec- 
tant and  hopeful.  The  excellent  judgment  exhibited 
by  the  mayor  in  his  selection  of  men  for  super- 
visorial duty  is  practical  assurance  of  good  work 
to  come  in  the  reorganization  of  the  several  ad- 
ministrative departments. 


The  status  of  the  reorganized  city  government  of 
which  Mayor  Taylor  is  the  head  and  front  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
Eugene  E.  Schmitz  stands  legally  "convicted."  If, 
pending  appeals,  Schmitz  is  not  technically  "con- 
victed," then  he  is  the  mayor,  since  the  period  for 
which  he  was  elected  has  not  expired  and  will  not 
until  the  31st  of  December  next,  four  months  and  a 
half  from  now.  The  point  is  not  taken  seriously  by 
anybody  excepting  Schmitz  himself  and  a  few  of 
his  partisans ;  nevertheless  it  is  a  point  which  must 
be  judicially  determined  before  Mayor  Taylor's 
official  status  is  beyond  question.  The  matter  is 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  and  a  decision  is  ex- 
pected any  day.  In  certain  questions  asked  by  sev- 
eral of  the  Supreme  Judges,  there  are  intimations 
that  the  final  judgment  will  be  favorable  to  Taylor. 
This  is  the  universal  expectation  and  the  universal 
hope. 

The  fact  that  Mayor  Taylor  has  apparently  made 
no  progress  in  the  matter  of  the  reorganization  of 
the  administrative  departments  of  the  city  govern- 


Our  water  troubles  are  approaching  a  climax. 
The  reservoirs  which  supply  very  considerable  dis- 
tricts are  getting  low,  and  the  pipes  which  connect 
these  reservoirs  with  main  sources  of  supply  are  out 
of  commission.  The  authorities  of  the  Spring  Valley 
Company  declare  that  they  are  powerless  in  the 
matter,  since  they  have  no  money  with  which  to 
repair  the  broken  pipes,  and,  on  account  of  the 
attitude  of  the  city  toward  the  company,  have  no 
means  of  borrowing  money.  In  the  meantime  we 
have  the  authority  of  Chief  Shaughnessy  and  of 
Engineer  Schussler  that  the  conditions  are  serious 
from  the  standpoint  of  fire  hazard.  There  seems 
no  question  as  to  the  seriousness  of  the  physical 
situation ;  although  there  is  room  for  many  ques- 
tions as  to  why  it  is  what  it  is.  Probably  there  is 
some  vice  of  bad  temper  on  both  sides.  Probably 
the  Spring  Valley  authorities  are  not  unwilling  that 
the  city  should  be  reminded  by  the  pinch  of  neces- 
sity, and  even  by  the  menace  of  disaster,  that  it  is 
temporizing  and  fooling  over  a  vital  matter. 

The  situation  raises,  as  no  doubt  it  is  intended  to 
raise,  the  whole  question  of  our  water  supply.  The 
Spring  Valley  Company  is  willing  and  even  anxious 
to  sell  its  plant  to  the  city  if  there  can  be  agree- 
ment as  to  terms.  On  the  other  hand  there  are 
many  anxious  that  the  city  should  take  over  this 
plant,  although  it  would  involve  us  in  a  special 
municipal  debt  of  something  upwards  of  thirty  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  Argonaut  is  frank  to  say 
that  in  its  judgment  this  is  no  time  for  the  munici- 
pality of  San  Francisco  to  take  over  responsibili- 
ties which  may  for  some  time  to  come  be  safely  left 
to  others.  Admitting  the  desirability  of  a  munici- 
pally owned  water  system  at  some  future  time, 
we  think  the  matter  would  better  be  left  to  the 
future.  It  will  be  time,  we  think,  to  assume  a  colos- 
sal obligation  of  this  sort  when  we  shall  have 
cleaned  up  and  reconstructed  our  streets,  restored 
our  public  buildings,  rebuilt  our  schoolhouses,  and 
generally  have  put  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
municipality  fairly  on  their  feet.  Since  there  is  no 
practical  and  immediate  necessity  for  a  municipally 
owned  water  supply,  then  why  should  we  as  a  com- 
munity take  the  matter  so  seriously  as  to  involve  the 
city  in  a  great  debt  for  a  merely  questionable 
advantage? 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Argonaut  the  policy  of  San 
Francisco  in  the  matter  of  its  water  supph 
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be  addressed  to  the  matter  of  enabling-  the  Spring 
Valley  Company  to  reconstruct  its  works  and  to 
carry  forward  the  service  which  it  has  maintained 
for  nearly  half  a  century.  First,  there  should  be  a 
judicial  determination  of  the  value  of  the  plant,  or 
of  so  much  of  it  as  is  necessary  for  maintenance  of 
an  adequate  water  supply-  Then,  upon  the  basis 
of  such  valuation,  there  should  be  allowed  rates 
which  will  permit  the  company  to  maintain  its 
general  administration,  to  meet  the  interest  upon 
its  bonds  and  to  pay  its  stockholders  reasonable 
interest  upon  their  money.  Probably  such  an  ad- 
justment would  not  be  just  what  the  Spring  Valley 
people  want ;  certainly  it  would  not  be  what  the 
Hetch-Hetchy  and  Tuolumne  projectors  want.  But 
it  would  give  San  Francisco  an  adequate  water 
supply  for  a  long  time  to  come  without  involving 
her  in  a  tremendous  indebtedness  and  without 
throwing  into  our  troubled  politics  a  new  element 
of  contention.  This  we  think  is  the  common  sense 
solution  of  the  water  problem — to  give  the  Spring 
Valley  Company  the  chance  to  earn  its  living,  and 
then  to  require  it  under  a  strict  supervision  to  sup- 
ply the  city  with  water. 


Practically  there  has.  been  little  doing  in  the  graft 
cases  during  the  week,  not  indeed  for  lack  of  prose- 
cuting energy,  but  because  of  the  sudden  and  des- 
perate illness  of  the  defendant  in  the  case  most 
prominently  in  progress.  Before  the  procedure  in 
the  case  against  Theodore  Halsey  had  gotten  be- 
yond the  selection  of  a  jury,  Mr.  Halsey  was  taken 
suddenly  and  violently  ill  and  was  subjected  to  an 
operation  for  appendicitis.  For  two  or  three  days 
the  life  of  the  patient  hung  in  the  balance,  and  even 
as  we  write,  on  Wednesday,  he  is  not  out  of  danger, 
although  the  prospect  is  for  recovery.  Of  course 
this  circumstance  brought  the  proceedings  in  Judge 
Lawlor's  court  to  a  sudden  halt,  and  there  must  in 
any  event  be  a  period  of  some  weeks  in  which  noth- 
ing can  possibly  be  done.  In  the  meantime  retrial 
of  the  Glass  case  has  begun  before  Judge  Lawlor, 
the  procedure  having  gotten  to  the  point  of  a  full 
jury  box. 

In  the  primary  election  of  Tuesday  the  so-called 
Ryan  ticket  was  successful  all  down  the  line.  Just 
what  this  means,  or  if  it  really  means  anything,  the 
Argonaut  has  no  way  of  finding  out.  It  is  prom- 
ised by  those  who  organized  the  Ryan  ticket  and  led 
it  to  success  that  it  will  revolutionize  the  party  in 
San  Francisco,  remoralize  its  character,  take  out 
of  our  political  life  all  elements  of  greed  and  self- 
seeking.  This  sounds  good,  truly.  Most  pro- 
foundly we  hope  that  it  is  all  so.  Nevertheless  we 
shall  not  believe  too  soon  that  a  political  millenium 
has  come :  we  shall  only  hope  that  under  the  new 
dispensation — if  really  it  be  a  new  dispensation — 
the  outcome  will  demonstrate  that  the  Ryanites 
mean  what  they  say,  and  that  they  will  be  able  to 
justify  their  high  pretensions. 

On  the  Democratic  side  the  McNab  faction 
carried  the  day  and  will  dominate  the  coming 
Democratic  municipal  convention.  This  is  both 
promising  and  hopeful.  It  indicates  that  there  will 
be  both  judgment  and  good  purpose  in  the  Demo- 
cratic councils. 

On  the  Union  Labor  side  the  choice  went  against 
Michael  Casey  and  for  McCarthy,  Tveitmoe,  et  al. 
This  means  that  a  wild-eyed  hoodlumism  tinctured 
with  criminality  will  control  labor  politics  in  San 
Francisco  this  fall.  It  is  precisely  what  has  been 
expected.  It  is  on  the  whole  not  to  be  regretted, 
since  it  makes  the  issue  direct  and  straight.  Crim- 
inalistic labor  unionism  which  gave  us  Ruef  and 
Schmitz  ;  which  enforced  the  boodling  system  which 
has  made  a  by-word  and  a  sneer  of  San  Francisco ; 
which  has  marred  our  credit;  which  is  holding 
back  reconstruction ;  which  is  a  source  of  ten 
thousand  social  abominations — criminalistic  labor 
unionism,  with  this  record  behind  it,  will  now  un.- 
blushingly  demand  a  new  mandate.  Men  and 
brethren  of  San  Francisco,  here  is  the  issue !  And 
as  this  issue  shall  be  determined,  we  may  gauge 
the  prospects  of  San  Francisco  in  her  social,  politi- 
cal, fnd  material  life  for  a  decade  to  come! 
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Western  Union  Company  in  the  local  situation. 
The  Argonaut,  as  its  readers  know,  tries  to  get 
at  the  facts  of  every  such  situation  from  both  sides. 
It  has  tried  to  get  at  the  facts  as  viewed  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Western  Union  Company  in  San 
Francisco,  but  it  appears  that  there  is  nobody  here 
competent  to  talk  about  the  matter.  In  other  words 
it  is  impossible  by  any  form  of  inquiry  which 
the  Argonaut  has  been  able  to  apply  to  this  case  to 
get  any  explanation  of  it  from  the  local  telegraph 
authorities. 

So  near  as  we  can  make  out  the  trouble"  is  not 
over  hours  or  wages  but  solely  respects  the  issue  of 
unionism.  The  company  declines  not  only  to  recog- 
nize the  union  of  telegraphers  but  declines  to  keep 
in  its  employ  any  member  of  a  union.  It  is  not 
content  to  enforce  the  rule  of  the  open  shop,  but  in- 
sists that  no  union  man  shall  have  any  place  in  its 
service.  If  this  be  a  correct  diagnosis  of  the  situa- 
tion, the  position  of  the  company  is  one  for  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  find  sympathy.  There  is  neither 
logic,  consistency,  nor  sound  morals  in  the  demand 
of  a  corporation,  made  up  by  consolidation  of  capi- 
tal and  working  through  representative  agents,  that 
there  shall  not  be  similar  community  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  labor  which  it  employs.  As  we 
have  often  argued,  the  right  of  labor  to  organize 
its  forces,  and  to  sell  its  commodity  collectively,  is 
as  sound  in  logic  and  in  morals  as  the  right  of  capi- 
tal to  take  corporate  and  impersonal  forms.  Stiff- 
necked  denial  of  the  right  of  labor  to  corporate 
action  is  as  unreasonable  on  the  one  hand  as  the 
aggressions  of  organized  labor  are  unreasonable 
on  the  other. 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  has 
long  been  a  conspicuous  example  of  many  of  the 
vices  of  corporate  administration.  The  affairs  of 
the  company  are  centralized  to  a  degree  which 
makes  local  representatives  even  in  so  great  a  centre 
as  San  Francisco  hardly  more  than  executive  clerks. 
Everything  is  conducted  from  Chicago  or  New 
York  and  therefore  by  men  without  immediate 
knowledge  of  conditions  and  situations.  The  com- 
pany has  been  notoriously  parsimonious  with  its 
agents  and  employees,  holding  them  to  an  account- 
ability so  rigid  as  to  kill  all  initiative  and  destroy 
consideration  for  them  as  men  of  independent  busi- 
ness force  in  the  communities  with  which  they  deal. 

Regarding  the  situation  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  history  and  business  practice  of  the  Western 
Union  Company,  and  without  the  light  which  a 
little  candor  on  the  part  of  local  officials  might  give, 
we  are  disposed  in  this  conflict  to  sympathize  with 
the  strikers.  Indeed,  we  believe  that  rational  men 
will  agree  that  next  to  the  blatant  labor  agitator 
there  is  no  more  dangerous  enemy  to  what  is  reason- 
able and  just  in  the  relations  of  labor  and  capital 
than  the  stiff-necked  and  arrogant  employer. 


The  Telegraphers'  Strike. 

?->me  hint  of  the  causes  of  the  pending  strike  of 

:  rlegraphers  at  San  Francisco  and  elsewhere  may  be 

::ined  from  the  attitude  of  the  authorities  of  the 


Geary  Street  Affairs. 

The  Geary  Street  Railway  Company,  through  its 
president,  Mr.  Horace  G.  Piatt,  has  applied  to  the 
reorganized  Board  of  Supervisors  for  restoration 
of  the  conditions  affecting  its  use  of  Geary  Street 
which  existed  prior  to  the  strike.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  franchise  under  which  the  Geary 
Street  road  was  built  expired  some  three  or  four 
years  ago,  and  that  after  that  time  and  up  to 
the  time  of  the  strike,  the  road  was  operated  under 
sufferance.  By  an  informal  arrangement  with  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  the  Geary  Street  company 
paid  into  the  city  treasury  five  per  cent  of  its  gross 
revenues,  or  approximately  a  thousand  dollars  a 
month,  for  the  privilege  of  maintaining  its  tracks 
and  operating  its  cars.  It  was  an  excellent  arrange- 
ment for  the  city  because  in  addition  to  the  income 
derived  from  taxation  of  the  Geary  Street  com- 
pany's property  it  gave  to  the  municipality  a  very 
considerable  direct  revenue.  The  same  principle 
applied  to  the  street-car  service  throughout  the 
city  would  yield  a  large  sum  to  public  uses  and 
would  to  an  appreciable  extent  reduce  the  burden 
of  general  municipal  taxation. 

The  order  cutting  out  the  Geary  Street  company 
from  the  privilege  it  has  enjoyed  since  the  lapse  of 
its  franchise  was  made  in  the  spirit  of  gross  parti- 
sanship— in  sympathy  with  the  strikers.  The 
boodling  supervisors  were  all  labor  union  men; 
their  sympathies  were  with  the  strikers  and  they  let 
slip  no  chance  to  make  a  point  for  their  friends. 
First,  they  notified  the  Geary  Street  company  that 
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it  must  start  up  its  cars  on  a  certain  fixed  day  or 
lose  its  privileges,  the  purpose  being  to  force  the 
company  to  accept  the  terms  of  the-  striking 
carmen.  This  failing,  the  order  revoking  the 
privilege  of  operation  was  passed  involving  prac- 
tical confiscation  of  a  large  amount  of  private 
property. 

But  this  was  not  all,  for  the  next  act  of  the 
boodlers  was  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  a  municipal 
railroad  in  Geary  Street  to  occupy  the  space  now 
held  by  the  tracks  of  the  old  Geary  Street  company. 
This  act  was  reprehensible  from  two  standpoints — 
first,  as  an  act  of  vengeance  against  a  legitimate 
business  enterprise ;  second,  as  a  wrong  use  of  pub- 
lic funds  for  an  experimental  socialistic  project  at 
a  time  when  every  possible  dollar  of  public  money 
was  needed  for  other  things.  No  other  act  done  by 
the  boodling  supervisors  during  the  period  in  which 
they  were  under  the  domination  of  the  Spreckels  big 
stick  has  been  so  censured  or  so  censurable. 
Reasonable  men  everywhere  have  resented  it  as  an 
act  of  foil}'  and  of  malice.  No  man  of  conservative 
quality  looks  with  favor  upon  this  projected  experi- 
ment in  municipal  ownership  at  a  time  when  the  re- 
sources of  San  Francisco  are  so  limited  in  propor- 
tion to  her  needs. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Argonaut  every  motive  of 
justice  and  expediency  calls  for  the  restoration 
to  the  Geary  Street  company  of  the  privilege 
revoked  by  the  boodling  supervisors.  First,  it 
would  undo  an  act  done  for  a  vicious  purpose  and 
in  the  spirit  of  malice.  Second,  it  would  give  a 
facility  which  is  very  much  needed  by  the  public, 
which  crowds  parallel  car  lines  to  a  point  beyond 
their  capacity.  Third,  it  would  restore  to  the  city 
an  appreciable  source  of  income.  Furthermore  it 
would  be  accepted  by  the  public  as  assurance  that 
the  reorganized  Board  of  Supervisors  is  not  in 
sympathy  with  a  project  born  in  resentment  and 
hatred,  involving  a  questionable  principle,  and 
sought  to  be  enforced  at  a  time  when  the  munici- 
pality has  no  money  to  trifle  away  upon 
experiments. 

We  can  think  of  no  way  by  which  the  reorganized 
Board  of  Supervisors  could  more  immediately  and 
completely  commend  itself  to  the  great  body  of  our 
conservative  citizenship  than  by  undoing  in  so  far 
as  possible  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Boodlers  in 
its  dealings  with  Geary  Street  affairs. 


Politics  and  Prospects. 

The  air  is  full  of  politics.  Whether  we  turn  to 
municipal  or  State  affairs  we  find  movements  and 
counter-movements  so  many  as  to  make  havoc  even 
in  well-ordered  minds.  The  Argonaut,  while  on 
broad  lines  a  very  earnest  Republican,  seeks  above 
all  things  to  keep  out  of  "politics" ;  therefore  it  has 
not  taken  pains  to  puzzle  out  the  precise  purpose 
and  status  of  those  several  movements.  In  one 
respect  they  seem  all  alike — they  are  all  against 
something.  The  effort  to  find  favor  is  not  so  much 
by  showing  what  a  given  movement  is  for  as  what 
it  opposes;  all  of  which  tends  not  only  to  confuse 
but  to  stupefy  the  mind  of  the  average  citizen,  who 
would  like  to  put  his  vote  where  it  would  count  for 
decency  and  social  order,  but  can  not  for  the  life  of 
him  find  out  where  to  put  it,  because  nobody  pre- 
sents a  positive  or  hopeful  plan. 

And  this  reminds  us  that  nothing  in  politics  or 
anything  else  which  operates  on  a  purely  negative 
basis  ever  comes  to  any  permanent  or  useful  suc- 
cess. Any  social  movement,  any  political  move- 
ment, an)'  business  enterprise  which  does  not  have 
some  positive  and  hopeful  aim  is  a  thing  doomed  to 
a  short  and  probably  to  a  futile  life.  The  world 
moves  too  fast  to  allow  any  negative  project  to  take 
a  very  strong  hold  of  any  given  situation  or  con- 
dition. It  is  the  thing  which  has  progress  in 
view,  which  aims  at  something,  which,  if  it  seeks  to 
reform  a  particular  situation,  tries  to  do  it  through 
creating  a  better  one,  that  comes  to  real  success. 

The  air,  too,  is  full  of  doleful  predictions  with 
respect  to  the  coming  municipal  election.  We  dis- 
cover a  widespread  disposition  to  abandon  the  fight 
for  political  decency  before  it  is  fairly  begun.  From 
every  point  of  view  this  is  a  mistake.  There  is  no 
surer  way  of  courting  defeat  in  politics  or  in  any- 
thing else  than  by  expecting  it.  Furthermore,  we 
see  no  reason  in  the  immediate  situation  why  any- 
body should  despair  of  a  satisfactory  result  in  No- 
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vember.  The  laborites  are  undoubtedly  strong ; 
they  are  entirely  unabashed  by  the  record  they  have 
made ;  if  not  united  today,  they  will  be  by  Novem- 
ber. But  even  under  these  conditions  they  have  no 
assurance  of  success — indeed  they  have  almost  no 
chance  of  success,  if  those  who  represent  normal  as 
distinct  from  class  politics  shall  hold  their  nerve, 
keep  their  wits  about  them,  and  work  in  some  sort 
of  cooperative  spirit.  Let  it  be  recalled,  for  the 
encouragement  of  every  friend  of  democracy,  that 
last  year  when  Ruef  was  at  the  height  of  his  power, 
when  unionism  was  as  strong  as  it  is  today,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  elect  candidates  upon  whom  all 
the  agencies  of  social  demoralization  were  com- 
bined. Let  it  be  recalled  that  not  only  united  labor 
but  the  whole  forces  of  Ruefism,  including  the 
vicious  element  and  the  official  machine,  were  active 
in  support  of  Judge  Conlan,  and  that  nevertheless  he 
went  down,  to  defeat.  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
Judge  Lawlor,  against  whom  a  desperate  effort  was 
made  under  the  leadership  of  Ruef  himself,  was 
'  carried  to  a  triumphant  election  by  the  votes  of  those 
who  stood  for  decency  in  politics  and  in  other  things. 
Let  it  be  recalled,  too,  that  Judge  Cooper,  against 
whom  an  almost  frantic  campaign  was  waged  in 
behalf  of  an  opponent  who  stood  in  the  favor  of 
the  Ruef-Schmitz  machine,  received  a  majority  of 
2005  votes  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 

These  instances  are  strikingly  suggestive  of  what 
may  happen  when  the  community  is  aroused ;  and 
let  nobody  doubt  that  it  will  be  aroused  as  never 
before.  The  Argonaut  has  absolute  faith  that  there 
are  more  voters  in  San  Francisco,  even  under  the 
extraordinary  conditions  of  the  times,  who  stand  for 
decency  than  for  indecency.  We  believe  that  if  the 
line  can  be  fairly  drawn  between  laborite  politics, 
with  all  that  is  implied,  and  between  conservative 
politics,  a  majority  will  be  found  on  the  right  side. 
The  important  consideration  is  so  to  arrange  the 
tickets  that  there  may  be  no  breakdown  of  the  cause 
of  conservatism  and  respectability  through  division 
of  forces.  It  is,  we  think,  a  time  when  all  ordinary 
motives  of  politics  ought  to  be  laid  aside  to  the  end 
that  citizens  of  the  respectable  and  conservative  sort 
shall  vote  together. 

Fusion  has  been  tried  before,  and  it  has  failed, 
but  there  is  a  practical  method  of  fusion  possible  to 
be  adopted  with  fair  hopes  of  success.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Argonaut  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic parties  ought  to  name  the  same  candidate 
for  mayor  and,  if  possible,  the  same  candidates  for 
the  Board  of  Supervisors.  Under  this  plan  each 
party  would  preserve  its  own  organization  and 
maintain  its  own  regularity,  and  at  the  same  time 
their  combined  strength  would  go  practically  for 
the  same  ticket.  L'nder  this  or  some  such  plan  there 
is,  we  believe,  an  excellent  prospect  of  success  for 
a  ticket  that  shall  represent  decent  sentiment,  not 
of  an)'  particular  class,  but  of  the  whole  community. 


A  Spool  of  Thread. 

There  is  no  need  to  remind  the  average  house- 
holder that  the  cost  of  living  is  increasing.  There 
is  no  fact  of  which  he  is  more  painfully  conscious. 
He  watches  the  price  of  necessities  rise  day  by  day 
with  all  the  agility  of  a  gas  meter,  and  it  is  no 
longer  a  question  with  him  what  he  shall  buy,  but 
rather  what  he  shall  do  without.  Now  it  seems  that 
the  price  of  thread  is  to  be  increased  to  ten  cents  a 
spool  and  we  are  glad  to  hear  it,  because  at  last 
there  will  be  something  doing.  Men  are  tame- 
spirited  and  long-suffering  creatures  at  best,  but  to 
ask  a  woman  to  pay  ten  cents  for  a  spool  of  thread 
— and  poor  thread  at  that — is  simply  to  invite 
trouble. 

The  Financial  Chronicle  has  taken  up  this  ques- 
tion of  high  prices.  It  has  only  scorn  for  those  who 
talk  about  the  increased  production  of  gold.  Of 
course  if  the  output  of  gold  should  increase  without 
a  correspondingly  large  demand  it  would  naturally 
buy  a  smaller  quantity  of  commodities.  But  the 
demand  has  increased  at  an  even  greater  ratio  and 
so  we  get  no  help  from  here  at  all. 

The  explanation,  according  to  the  Financial 
Chronicle,  is  quite  a  simple  one.  For  these  many 
years  past  the  whole  tendency  of  legislation,  of  agi- 
tation, and  of  agreement,  has  been  in  the  direction 
of  giving  the  laborer  more  and  more  money  for  less 
and  less  work.  Now  labor  is  a  commodity,  just  like 
butter  or  cheese,  but  it  is  unlike  butter  or 
cheese,     inasmuch     as     it     enters     into     the     pro- 


duction of  all  other  commodities.  The  good  women 
who  will  presently  seethe  with  indignation  at  having 
to  give  ten  cents  for  a  spool  of  thread  will  be  very 
much  deceived  if  they  attribute  their  misfortune  to 
the  greed  of  some  corporation.  That  may  be  one 
of  the  factors,  but  the  chief  reason  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  workmen,  as  a  whole,  who  are 
handling  the  thread  from  the  raw  product  upward 
are  now  getting  more  money  for  less  work  than 
ever  before.  That  is  to  say,  one  of  the  chief  factors 
in  the  production  of  thread  has  enormously  in- 
creased in  price  and  the  consumer  has  to  pay  the 
bill. 

Of  course  it  is  the  workman  himself  who  feels  the 
worst  of  the  pinch.  The  ignorance  of  economic 
law  is  the  most  disheartening  part  of  the  whole 
thing.  The  workman  who  forces  a  rise  in  wages 
neither  asks  nor  cares  where  the  money  comes 
from.  It  may  be  dredged  up  from  the  sea  for  all 
he  knows.  But  as  a  matter' of  fact  it  is  inexorably- 
added  to  his  housekeeping  bill,  and  then  he  clamors 
for  still  more  money  because  the  cost  of  living  has 
gone  up.  Indeed  his  housekeeping  bill  goes  up 
even  more  than  his  wages,  because  there  are  always 
some  sticky  fingers  of  middlemen  and  others  to 
which  a  few  odd  cents  adhere  on  the  way.  A  gen- 
eral rise  in  wages  of,  say,  two  dollars  a  week  means 
an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  of,  say,  two  and  a 
quarter  dollars.  The  money  paid  in  inflated  wages 
must  come  from  somewhere  and  the  workman  him- 
self is  the  last  to  suspect  that  it  is  coming  out  of  his 
own  pocket.  Any  one  who  is  in  doubt  as  to  the 
reason  for  high  prices  had  better  take  the  advice 
of  the  Financial  Chronicle  and  "post  himself  in  prac- 
tical affairs,"  and  this  counsel  may  be  warmly  com- 
mended to  irate  women  who  will  presently  want  to 
know  why  they  must  pay  ten  cents  for  a  spool  of 
thread. 


The  Berkeley  Case  Again. 

There  are  interesting  developments  in  the  Berke- 
ley newspaper  situation.  First  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, three  young  men  engaged  in  the  publication 
of  an  afternoon  paper  set  up  a  new  perfecting  press 
upon  the  theory  that  it  could  be  operated  (with 
its  stereotyping  attachment )  by  a  pressman  with 
one  assistant,  or  at  most  with  one  assistant  and  an 
apprentice.  The  same  press  is  thus  operated  else- 
where and  there  is  no  mechanical  reason  why  it 
can  not  be  done  at  Berkeley.  But  the  young  pub- 
lishers had  failed  to  reckon  with  organized  labor 
and  its  exactions  as  the  game  is  played  in  San 
Francisco  and  roundabout.  After  the  new  press 
had  been  put  in  position  and  before  it  had  been 
started  up,  the  publishers  were  required  to  wait 
until  the  Oakland  Web-Pressmen's  Union  should 
determine  how  many  men  must  be  employed  in  its 
operation.  After  duly  considering  the  matter  the 
union  arranged  a  schedule  calling  for  six  men — 
four  pressmen  at  $30.00,  $24.00,  $24.00,  and  $15.00 
per  week;  two  stereotypers  at  $30.00  and  $24.00 
per  week.  The  total  cost  for  labor  under  this  ar- 
rangement was  to  be  $147.00  per  week,  whereas 
the  young  publishers  had  counted  on  somewhere 
between  $40.00  and  $50.00.  The  six  men  to  be  em- 
ployed were  prohibited  from  doing  any  other  work 
than  that  for  which  each  was  especially  engaged, 
necessitating,  under  an  eight-hour  schedule  about 
two  hours  of  work  with  six  hours  of  loafing  all 
round. 

In  dealing  with  the  situation  at  Berkeley  as  modi- 
fied by  the  introduction  of  the  Independent's  new 
press,  the  pressmen's  union  undertook  to  arrange 
things  for  all  the  papers.  The  Gazette  and  the 
Reporter  had  been  operating  their  presses  (non- 
perfecting  type")  in  connection  with  general  printing 
offices  at  a  special  cost  each  of  $27.00  per  week,  and 
under  this  arrangement  the  pressmen  in  each  of  the 
offices  named  had,  under  an  eight-hour  schedule, 
from  four  to  five  hours  each  day  of  enforced  loaf- 
ing. In  order  to  make  the  arrangement  for  the 
Independent  less  striking  in  its  injustice  it  was  de- 
termined by  the  pressmen's  union  that  the  Gazette 
and  the  Reporter  should  each  employ  two  men  in- 
stead of  one,  at  $30.00  and  $24.00  per  week.  To 
apply  this  schedule  in  Berkeley  would  have  been 
not  onlv  unjust  but  ruinous.  It  would  have  bank- 
rupted the  Independent  in  short  order  and  it  would 
have  put  upon  the  Gazette  and  the  Reporter  an  un- 
necessary and  demoralizing  burden.  The  publishers 
protested  and  there  was  a  meeting  of  all  interested 


parties  to  talk  the  matter  over.  Again  the  press- 
men's union  took  matters  under  consideration  and 
as  a  result  of  maturer  deliberations  made  certain 
"concessions."  Under  the  revised  schedule  the  In- 
dependent may  operate  its  new  press  with  two 
pressmen  at  $30.00  and  $24.00  per  week,  and  with 
one  stereotyper  and  an  assistant  at  $30.00  and 
$12.00  per  week.  Without  any  change  in  the  con- 
ditions the  wage  schedule  has  been  cut  from  $147.00 
per  week  to  $96.00  per  week.  In  the  case  of  the 
Gazette  and  the  Reporter  it  was  determined  to  let 
matters  stand  on  the  old  basis — one  pressman  in 
each  office  at  '$27.00  per  week.  But  this  is  not  all, 
for  the  publishers  of  these  papers  declared  that  they 
would  not  tolerate  interference  with  their  business, 
and  the  outcome  was  a  special  concession  both  as  to 
the  Gazette  and  the  Reporter,  allowing  their  press- 
men to  do  certain  other  kinds  of  work  during  the 
time  when  not  employed  in  regular  duties  about  the 
press.  Under  this  arrangement  the  presswork  of 
the  Independent  is  figured  to  cost  $96.00  per  week, 
while  for  the  Gazette  and  the  Reporter  with  larger 
issues  the  presswork  is  to  be  done  at  the  rate  of 
S27.00  per  week  each,  less  such  salvage  from  the 
pressmen's  time  as  the  publishers  of  these  papers 
may  be  able  to  gain  by  providing  other  work  to 
be  done  at  odd  hours. 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  added  that  under  conditions 
of  close  competition,  the  situation  is  an  impossible 
one  for  the  Independent  unless  its  publishers  shall 
abandon  their  fine  new  machine  bought  at  a  cost  of 
$15,000.00,  brought  out  from  the  factory  and  in- 
stalled in  their  pressroom  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$1500.00  more.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  new 
machine,  from  which  the  publishers  hoped  to  get 
such  excellent  results,  stands  idle  for  the  reason 
that  the  publishers  can  not  afford  to  start  it  up. 
They  are  printing  the  paper  on  an  old  press  used  be- 
fore the  new  machine  was  bought,  because  it  hap- 
pens to  be  of  a  type  to  which  the  onerous  rules  of 
the  pressmen's  union  do  not  apply.  The  men  who 
operate  the  old  press  might  just  as  easily  operate 
the  new  one  and  they  would  gladly  do  it,  for  their 
hearts  are  in  the  work,  but  organized  labor  stands 
at  the  pressroom  door  with  a  club  in  its  hand  saying 
not  only  to  the  publishers  but  to  their  employees 
that  they  shall  not  start  up  the  new  machine  with- 
out paying  tribute  to  the  union  in  the  form  of 
excessive  wages  for  men  not  needed. 

We  have  dealt  at  length  with  this  situation  at 
Berkeley  not  so  much  on  account  of  its  intrinsic 
importance  as  because  it  illustrates  the  stupidities, 
the  incongruities,  and  the  vices,  of  organized  labor 
as  we  have  it  at  San  Francisco  and  in  the  neighbor- 
ing communities.  First,  this  incident  exhibits  or- 
ganized labor  as  a  meddler  in  affairs  in  which  it  has 
no  legitimate  concern.  Why  should  it  matter  to  or- 
ganized labor  whether  the  Berkeley  Independent 
uses  one  sort  of  printing  press  or  another  so  long  as 
no  hardship  is  put  upon  labor?  Second,  it  exhibits 
organized  labor  as  a  pickpocket  in  that  it  demands 
from  publishers  a  tribute  in  the  form  of  wages  out 
of  all  reasonable  proportion  to  the  service  to  be 
rendered.  Third,  it  exhibits  organized  labor 
as  a  cowardly  bully  because  it  insists  upon 
certain  onerous  exactions  in  the  case  of  the 
Independent,  while  it  yields  corresponding  points 
to  the  publishers  of  the  Gazette  and  the 
Reporter  whose  publishers  have  had  more  experi- 
ence and  have  greater  financial  strength  with 
more  spirit  and  a  stiffer  backbone.  Fourth, 
it  exhibits  labor  as  a  promoter  of  that  kind  of  de- 
moralization which  seizes  workmen  when  they  hold 
their  jobs  not  through  merit  but  in  consequence  of 
labor  conspiracy.  Fifth,  it  exhibits  organized  labor 
as  an  agent  in  the  enforcement  of  a  set  of  rules 
involving  economic  waste  on  the  one  hand  with  the 
demoralizations  of  enforced  loafing  on  the  other. 
Sixth,  it  exhibits  organized  labor  as  a  tyranny  en- 
forcing ruinous  exactions  through  its  presumed 
power  to  discriminate  against  publishers  and  there- 
fore to  destroy  their  business. 

The  publishers  of  the  three  newspapers  at  Berke- 
ley ought,  not  merely  in  self-defense  but  in  support 
of  a  moral  principle,  to  pool  their  issues.  They 
ought  to  say  to  organized  labor  that  they  will  have 
none  of  its  meddling  in  matters  which  do  not  con- 
cern them.  They  ought  fur  the  purposes  of  the 
immediate  situation  to  act  in  concert,  each  seeking 
no  advantage  over  the  other,  and  they  ought  once 
and  for  all  to  teach  organized  labor  to  k« 
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legitimate  and  proper  place.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Argonaut  this  would  not  be  very  difficult  at  Berke- 
ley. We  believe  that  the  community  is  one  which 
would  not  support  organized  labor  in  aggressive 
and  unreasonable  demands.  We  believe  that  if  the 
newspapers  could  find  the  courage  to  make  a  bold 
stand  they  would  not  only  relieve  themselves  of  an 
intolerable  incubus  but  that  in  so  doing  they  would 
suffer  no  reprisals  worth  speaking  of.  They  are 
weak  now  in  their  dealings  with  unionism  because 
they  are  divided  among  themselves.  Let  them  show 
unionism  a  firm  front,  let  them  insist  upon  their 
right  to  carrv  forward  their  business  upon  decent 
lines,  free  from  interference,  and  they  will  easily 
establish  themselves  in  a  position  of  reasonable 
independence. 


Since  the  above  article  was  written  there  has 
come  still  another  development  in  the  situation  at 
Berkelev.  The  young  publishers  of' the  Inde- 
pendent, finding  it  impossible  to  carry  forward 
their  enterprise  under  the  conditions  imposed  by  the 
pressmen's  union,  have  sold  out  at  a  sacrifice  of 
a  considerable  capital  which  they  had  scraped 
together  under  tremendous  difficulties.  Since  they 
did  not  have  the  means  to  fight,  there  was  nothing 
for  them  to  do  but  to  quit.  Their  successor,  so  it  is 
said,  will  not  attempt  to  combat  the  unions.  The 
fine  new  perfecting  press,  put  in  two  months  ago 
with  such  high  hopes,  must  be  taken  out  by  the 
manufacturers  since  it  had  not  been  fully  paid  for. 
The  new  publisher  will  print  the  paper  on  an  old 
cylinder  press  of  small  capacity  because  that  type 
of  machine  is  permitted  by  the  unions  to  run  at  a 
moderate  expense.  Perhaps  organized  labor  may 
felicitate  itself  upon  an  outcome  which  has  involved 
three  enterprising  and  ambitious  young  men  in 
financial  disaster  and  which  demonstrates  that 
the  only  safe  line  of  newspaper  enterprise  in  Berke- 
ley is  in  the  line  of  limited  facilities  and  small  pre- 
tensions— unless,  indeed,  there  be  resource  and 
courage  for  a  fight.  Victories  of  this  kind  may  be 
pleasing  to  organized  labor  which  in  its  stupidity 
and  folly  fails  to  see  that  in  every  stifled  enterprise 
there  is  inevitable  curtailment  of  its  own  oppor- 
tunities. 


The  Hague  Conference. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  the  true  value  of  The 
Hague  Conference  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
public  interest  that  it  arouses.  It  has  now  been 
sitting  for  several  weeks.  It  is  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  world  powers  who  profess  an 
,  anxiety  to  put  an  end  to  the  greatest  and  the  most 
destructive  scourge  that  humanity  has  ever  known. 
The  powers  can  do  this  thing  if  they  wish  to. 
Nothing  can  stand  in  their  way,  since  war  is  a 
matter  of  determination  and  free  will  and  all  the 
fighting  forces  of  the  world  are  now  at  The  Hague. 
And  yet  their  deliberations  arouse  about  as  much 
attention  as  an  international  chess  game,  and  fail  to 
interest  nearly  as  many  people  as  a  great  prize  fight 
or  a  yacht  race.  There  must  be  some  very  good 
reason. 

The  general  opinion  is  that  The  Hague  Confer- 
ence is  a  piece  of  solemn  nonsense.  It  was  inaugu- 
rated by  the  Czar,  and  the  other  powers  had  to 
assent  politely,  just  as  they  would  have  assented 
had  the  Czar  asked  for  an  international  debate  as 
to  whether  Shakespeare  or  Milton  were  the  greater 
poet,  or  as  to  the  relative  values  of  fire  and  water. 
The  public  mind  is  interested  in  a  yacht  race  be- 
cause some  definite  and  conclusive  result  will  come 
out  of  it.  It  is  not  interested  in  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence because  it  is  quite  sure  that  there  will  be  no 
tangible  result,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  result 
is  intended.  In  the  meantime  war  preparations  go 
on  with  feverish  activity,  just  as  though  the  great; 
powers  remembered  that  great  struggles  have 
always  followed  peace  conferences  and  were  quite 
satisfied  that  this  one  would  prove  no  exception  to 
the  rule. 

The  Calm  in  Russia. 

There  is  something  portentous  in  the  calm  that 
has  fa'len  upon  the  struggle  in  Russia.  When  the 
Douina  was  dissolved  it  seemed  as  though  the  last 
barrif  r  between  order  and  anarchy  had  been  broken 
down  and  that  nothing  could  prevent  the  tempest 
:  popular  exasperation.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
nothing  particular  has  happened,  at  least  upon  the 


surface.  A  few  revolutionists  of  the  noisy  kind 
fulminated  dire  threats  and  then  left  the  stage.  The 
members  of  the  Douma  registered  their  protests 
and  went  to  their  homes.  There  was  not  even  an 
epidemic  of  assassination. 

But  it  is  only  the  short-sighted  who  suppose  that 
the  nation  is  in  any  way  stunned.  Emerson  said 
that  revolutions  never  go  backward,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  believe  that  the  Russian  people  have  lost 
any  of  their  determination  or  that  they  will  tamely 
submit  to  have  the  cup  of  representative  institutions 
roughly  knocked  from  their  lips.  Russia  is  now 
exactly  where  she  was  before  the  trouble  began. 
There  is  no  democratic  government  nor  any  longer 
the  pretense  of  one.  Not  a  single  evil  has  been 
mitigated.  Every  feature  of  a  cruel  and  barbarous 
bureaucracy  has  been  intensified.  The  only  differ- 
ence is  that  the  tiger  in  the  nation  has  been  deliber- 
ately aroused  to  fury,  goaded  and  tortured,  and  then 
chained  more  heavily  than  ever.  Such  a  calm  as 
has  resulted  is  not  reassuring ;  it  is  only  terrifying. 

European  newspapers  and  especially  those  from 
the  East  fully  justify  a  deep  apprehension.  If  the 
nation  is  passive  it  is  the  passivity  of  expectation 
and  not  of  apathy.  We  read  of  the  wholesale  sup- 
pression of  Russian  newspapers,  but  their  suppres- 
sion only  means  that  they  come  out  again  next  day 
under  a  new  name.  The  usual  reason  for  suppres- 
sion is  the  announcement  that  fresh  magazines  of 
concealed  weapons  have  been  seized  or  that  some 
village  tyrant  has  been  "removed."  For  every  secret 
store  of  dynamite  or  rifles  that  is  found  there  must 
be  many  that  are  not  found,  and  for  every  assassina- 
tion recorded  by  some  daring  editor  there  must  be 
many  others  that  are  not  recorded.  At  the  present 
moment  there  are  nearly  six  thousand  political 
prisoners  in  St.  Petersburg  alone  and  there  are 
hundreds  of  other  prisons. 

A  sinister  feature  of  the  situation  is  the  fact  that 
the  people  as  a  mass  are  now  accustomed  to  the 
sight  of  street  fighting,  of  hideous  massacres,  and  of 
unburied  and  uncared  for  corpses  in  the  high  road. 
These  horrors  have  now  been  familiar  in  Russia  for 
over  two  years  and  the  dreadful  concomitants  of 
civil  war  no  longer  get  upon  the  nerves.  They  have 
become  usual  and  normal.  Then  again,  there  is  no 
longer  any  superstitious  reverence  for  the  Czar  or 
his  ministers.  The  direct  responsibility  of  the  Czar, 
his  unblushing  denial  of  his  sacred  promises  are  so 
obvious  as  to  be  beyond  reach  of  explanation.  Rev- 
erence for  the  Czar  was  a  part  of  Russian  religion 
and  it  exists  no  longer. 

Russian  correspondents  of  European  newspapers 
are  all  agreed  as  to  the  mysterious  air  of  expectation 
that  pervades  the  whole  of  Russia.  It  is  the  kind 
of  expectation  of  which  Dickens  speaks  in  "The 
Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  when  men  awoke  in  the 
morning  and  said  "perhaps  it  will  be  today,"  and 
went  to  bed  at  night  saying  "perhaps  it  will  come 
tomorrow."  No  one  knows  exactly  what  it  will 
be  or  whence  it  will  come,  but  they  do  know  that 
immense  and  organized  forces  are  at  work  storing" 
arms  and  preparing  assassinations.  Somewhere, 
some  time,  there  will  be  the  signal,  whether  precon- 
certed or  in  obedience  to  dynamic  law.  Given  an 
increasing  force  and  the  breaking  point  may  be  in- 
calculable but  it  is  certain.  Up  to  the  present  time 
there  is  not  a  single  real  man  in  sight  upon  either 
side,  but  there  must  be  plenty  in  the  background. 
The  Russian  Revolutionary  Congress  meets  in  Lon- 
don this  month  and  no  one  can  be  a  member  unless 
he  has  been  convicted  at  least  twice  of  political 
crimes.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  signal  will  be 
given  from  the  outside  but  it  will  be  strange  if  the 
summer  passes  without  the  Russian  problem  enter- 
ing upon  a  new  and  conclusive  phase. 


The.  Chihuahua  dog,  which  as  late  as  twenty -five  years 
ago,  was  commonly  to  be  found  in  Mexico,  is  rapidly  be- 
coming extinct.  It  is  a  curious  little  creature,  popularly- 
supposed  to  be  a  cross  between  the  prairie  dog  and  the 
jack  rabbit.  The  animal  resembles  a  small  dog.  Its 
weight  is  sometimes  not  more  than  a  pound  and  a  half, 
and  it  has  a  disproportionately  large  head,  bulging  eyes, 
and  long  ears.  The  hair  is  usually  scanty,  showing  the 
pink  skin  underneath,  and  from  this  characteristic  it  has 
been  known  as  the  Mexican  hairless  dog.  They  seldom 
show  the  usual  dog  traits  of  sagacious  and  intelligent 
attachment."  It  is  now  difficult  to  find  in  Mexico  a  purely 
bred  Chihuahua  dog,  and  those  that  are  found  are  often 
sold  at  prices  ranging  from  $100  upward.  Even  in  Chi- 
huahua these  dogs  are  rare.  A  few  specimens  sold  in 
Mexico  City  recently  are  said  to  have  been  specimens  of 
the  true  breed. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


There  Are  Others. 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  August  12,  1907. 
Editor  Argonaut:  In  last  Saturday's  Argonaut  I  find 
the  singular  statement  that  General  Greely  "holds  the 
unique  record  of  being  the  first  volunteer  soldier  out  of 
the  2,000,000  who  entered  the  Civil  War  to  attain  the  rank 
of  Major-General  in  the  regular  army."  The  official  army 
register  for  1907  contains  the  following:  Page  6,  Major- 
General  Jesse  M.  Lee,  private  of  Volunteers,  13th  No- 
vember, 1861,  Lieutenant-General,  August  8,  1903;  page 
397,  Samuel  M.  B.  Young,  private  of  Pennsylvania  Volun- 
teers, 25th  April,  1861,  Major-General,  2d  February,  1901 ; 
see  also  Major-General  R.  P.  Hughes,  page  398;  and 
Major-General  Kobbe,  page  399;  and  Major-General  Ran- 
dolph, page  400;  and  Major-General  Randall,  page  400. 

Will. 


Another  Wearer  of  the  "Mutiny  Medal." 

San  Jose,  Cal.,  August  12,  1907. 
Editor  Argonaut  :  In  the  only  readable  paper  published 
in  California,  the  Argonaut,  of  the  10th  inst.,  under  head- 
ing Individualities,  I  find  the  following:  "The  only  sur- 
vivor of  the  Sepoy  mutiny  in  India  half  a  century  ago  now 
living  in  this  country  is  P.  J.  Quealy,  an  employee  in  the 
postofhee  at  Omaha."  This  is  surely  a  mistake,  for  the 
undersigned  is  hale  and  hearty  and  living  near  Los  Gatos, 
California.  He  held  a  commission  in  the  Bengal  Cavalry 
and  served  under  Brigadier  Rowcroft,  K.  C.  B.  Was  in 
eight  general  engagements,-  wounded  in  action  at  Amorah, 
17th  March,  1858,  and  honorably  mentioned  in  dispatches, 
but  the  rest  is  another  story.     Who  is  the  next? 

Rob.  R.  Bulmore. 
Proud  Wearer  of  the  Mutiny  Medal. 


Another  Claimant  for  "Somebody's  Darling." 

Walla   Walla,  Wash..   July  7,   1907. 
Editor  Argonaut:     In  your  issue  of  July  6  you  publish 
a  letter  from  Mr.  John  P.  Irish,  in  which  he  credits  the 
!  authorship  of  the  poem,  "Somebody's  Darling,"  to  C.  H. 
i  Osborne,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War. 

In  Epes  Sargent's  "Cyclopedia  of  American  and  British 
■  Poetry"  I  find  this  poem  credited  to  Marie  R.  LaCoste, 
and  the  same  authority  says  it  was  first  published  in  the 
!  Southern  Churchman  in  1863.  A  sketch  of  Miss  LaCoste 
says  she  was  born  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  in  1842,  and  in  1886 
was  living  in  Baltimore.  Mr.  Irish  may  be  interested  in 
looking  this  up. 

The  poem  is  not  of  great  merit,  I  think,  but  it  received 
wide  publication  at  one  time,  and  was  set  to  music  and 
was  very  popular  with  street  and  concert  hall  singers. 
The  author,  whoever  he  may  be,  is  entitled  to  whatever 
credit  may  be  attached  to  it.  S.  B.  Calderhead. 


The  Old  Cumberland's  Callin'— "Come  Home." 

Nothin'    to    say    'gainst    the    Northland, — the    West    is    appealin*.    I 
know — 

But  somehow  today,  ain't  a-feelin'  so  gay — 
There's  somethin'  a-pullin'  me  so — 

It's  pullin'  and  tuggin'  and  savin'  to  me: 
"There's  somebody  waitin'  in  old  Tennessee, 

Ain't  you  tired  of  the  road. — oh.  why  must  you  roam?  " 
For    the    Cumberland's   callin' — "Come    home,    come    home." 

Nothin*   to   say   'gainst   the   Northland, — the    East    is   all    right    in    its 
way — 

But  somehow  to  me  it  ain't  old  Tennessee, 
So  I'd  like  to  run  down   fur  a  day — 

Run  down  where  the  sunshine  is  drippin'  its  gold. 
And  the  blue  grass  is  wavin'  to  me  as  of  old, 

And   they're    sayin' — "Come    home,    where    the    sky's    always   blue, 
You're  lonesome   fur  us  and  we're   lonesome   fur  you."- 

Tes'  the  same  wherever  I  journey,  wherever  I  happen  to  go, 
They're  all  right,  I  guess,  but  I've  got  to  confess 

They  ain't  like  a  place  that  I  know — 

A  place  where  the  mockin*  bird's  singin*  all  day 

And  the  blue  bird  is  trillin'  right  over  the  way — 

Can  you  wonder  my  thoughts  in  the  distance  must  roam 

When   I  hear  the  old  Cumberland  callin' — "Come  home"  ? 

— Grantland  Rice,    in   Taylor-Trotwood   Maga3\ne. 


The  scarabasus,  the  sacred  beetle  of  Egypt,  was  an  object 
of  worship  in  olden  days,  and  was  most  carefully  embalmed 
at  death.  The  ancient  Egyptians  believed  the  heart  to  be 
the  centre  of  intellect  as  well  as  the  source  of  life,  and 
removed  this  organ  when  the  embalming  process  took 
place,  a  model  of  the  scarab^eus  being  put  in  its  place. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  this  sacred  beetle,  as  the 
monuments  in  Egypt  show.  The  scarab  was  the  favorite 
insignia  of  both  men  and  women,  and  was  worn  as  a  charm 
to  protect  from  harm  and  insure  desirable  qualities  to 
make  them  attractive.  Many  hard  stones  were  used  for 
these  models,  and  turquoise  matrix,  lapis-lazuli,  jasper, 
amethyst,  agate,  and  onyx  being  much  in  favor.  Some  of 
the  ancient  ones  are  cleverly  cut  and  were  used  as  coin  of 
the  realm.  The  finest  are  found  with  the  mummies  in  old 
tombs. 


Judge  Benjamin  B.  Lindsey,  of  Denver,  Colorado,  says 
that  Senator  Guggenheim  should  be  sent  to  the  peniten- 
tiary, if  not  to  the  gallows.  Speaking  of  the  Senator  and 
of  the  "boss"  Judge  Lindsey  said :  "I  know  they  are 
criminals,  and  every  one  in  Colorado  knows  it,  but  what 
can  be  done  to  get  such  men  even  into  the  penitentiary 
when  they  own  the  Legislature,  the  parties,  many  of  the 
judiciary,  and  the  press  of  the  State." 


In  Northern  Australia  there  is  one  white  man  per  700 
square  miles. 
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MUSICAL  COMEDY  IN  MANHATTAN. 


Opening  of  the  Fall  Season  in  New  York  with  Little 
Promise  of  Novelty. 


The  new  season  is  actually  begun,  and,  like  that  of 
last  year,  with  musical  comedy.  There  should  be  by  this 
time  theatrical  announcements  of  interest,  but  they  are 
conspicuously  rare.  Even  the  numerous  interviews  re- 
ported since  Charles  Frohman  arrived  from  Europe  ten 
days  ago  reveal  little  of  immediate  importance.  He  secured 
several  new  plays  during  his  stay  of  eight  months  abroad, 
and  has  the  promise  of  a  number  not  yet  finished,  but 
in  the  list  there  is  nothing  especially  notable  marked  for 
early  production.  The  plans  of  the  Shuberts  are  also 
barren  of  novelties,  so  far  as  the  near  future  is  concerned, 
though  there  have  been  several  changes  in  the  intentions  of 
prominent  players  who  are  under  their  direction. 

However,  the  Manhattanites  who  have  remained  in 
town,  and  the  visitors  who  are  almost  as  numerous  dur- 
ing the  heated  term  as  at  more  tolerable  periods,  have  not 
mourned  the  lack  of  amusements.  The  new  roof  gardens 
have  done  remarkably  well,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  scale 
of  prices  for  good  seats,  which  has  been  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  altitude  of  the  stages.  At  the  Aerial,  above  the 
Xew  Amsterdam  Theatre,  that  fertile  producer  and  irre- 
pressible performer,  George  M.  Cohan,  is  in  his  tenth  week 
with  "The  Honey-Mooners,"  well  described  as  a  rollicking 
musical  frivolity,  though  it  is  perhaps  more  frivolous  and 
frolicsome  than  musical.  Ziegfeld's  musical  review,  "Fol- 
lies of  1907,"  at  the  Jardin  de  Paris,  above  the  Xew  York 
Theatre,  is  a  strong  drawing  attraction.  There  is  a  little 
vaudeville  as  well  as  the  named  concoction,  and  with  the 
'"Fifty  Anna  Held  Girls,"  a  new  and  young  but  clever 
mimic,  Edna  Luby,  and  frequent  changes  in  the  musical 
numbers,  the  show  appears  to  have  vitality  enough  to  go 
on  indefinitely  without  a  break.  "The  Maid  and  the  Mil- 
lionaire," hardly  equal  in  cleverness  or  wealth  of  display  to 
the  two  attractions  mentioned,  is  the  chief  event  in  the 
programme  at  the  Madison  Square  Roof  Garden. 

The  numerous  vaudeville  houses  have  had  the  usual  long 
lists  of  specialties  and  know  no  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
whether  artificial  coolness  or  heat  is  required  to  make  their 
temperature  supportable.  Just  now  there  are  few  favorites 
of  the  legitimate  at  these  playhouses,  though  Robert  Hick- 
man, the  original  Little  Billee  in  "Trilby,"  and  Milton  and 
Dollie  Nobles  are  among  the  few.  "Fascinating  Flora,"  at 
the  Casino,  in  which  Adele  Ritchie,  Louis  Harrison,  and 
Ada  Lewis  are  prominent,  continues  to  please,  and  there 
is  genuine  merit  in  the  efforts  of  the  company.  At  the 
Herald  Square  Theatre,  "The  Orchid"  still  blooms,  and 
Eddie  Foy  and  Trixie  Friganza  are  eccentric  and  spec- 
tacular in  its  varied  and  vivid  colorings. 

In  the  midst  of  this  kaleidoscopic  field  of  summer  enter- 
tainment one  serious  play  has  held  its  own.  George  Broad- 
hurst's  drama,  "The  Man  of  the  Hour,"  is  going  on  steadily 
at  the  Savoy,  as  it  has  been  going  for  months,  and  seats 
are  still  sold  four  weeks  in  advance.  Its  story  of  political 
motives  and  complications  has  been  made  familiar,  but  its 
continued  hold  on  popular  favor  could  hardly  have  been 
foretold. 

So  much  for  the  holdover  attractions  and  the  continu- 
ous, which  are  as  deserving  of  place  as  the  first  offerings 
of  the  new  season.  Mr.  Frohman  opened  the  Criterion 
Theatre  this  week  with  "The  Little  Cherub,"  the  English 
musical  play  which  he  presented  for  the  first  time  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season  a  year  ago  at  the  same  theatre. 
It  lasted  six  months  then,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
it  failed  when  first  brought  out  in  London,  and  failed  again 
after  being  revised  and  offered  for  the  second  time.  Hattie 
Williams  and  Henry  V.  Donnelly  are  the  leading  spirits 
in  the  piece,  and  with  its  new  songs  and  some  attempted 
improvements  it  starts  off  very  well. 

"The  Time,  the  Place,  and  the  Girl"  had  its  premiere  in 
Manhattan  at  Wa! lack's  Theatre,  Monday  evening.  It  is 
not  likely  to  be  a  permanent  attraction,  though  it  has 
some  pleasing  features.  Violet  McMillen  and  Arthur 
Deagon  are  at  the  head  of  the  cast. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  at  the  Bijou,  a  real  novelty  was 
offered — a  musical  play  written  by  negro  authors  and 
composer,  and  presented  by  negro  singers  and  actors.  It 
is  entitled  "The  Shoo-Fly  Regiment,"  and  it  really  deserves 
more  consideration  than  Broadway  is  Hkely  to  give  it. 
Bob  Cole,  Rosamond  Johnson,  and  James  Johnson  are 
responsible  for  the  piece,  and  they  were  led  on  to  its 
creation  by  some  success  in  their  earlier  musical  com- 
positions. 

Henry  Miller  and  Margaret  Anglin  will  return  to  Daly's 
Theatre  before  the  month  is  over  and  renew  their  success 
in  "The  Great  Divide."  Mary  Mannering  will  follow  their 
engagement  in  "Glorious  Betsy,"  a  play  which  comes  from 
the  West  with  flattering  endorsements.  Virginia  Harned 
is  to  be  seen  in  "Anna  Karenina."  E.  H.  Sothern  and 
Julia  Marlowe  will  separate  and  present  some  of  the 
plays  which  are  associated  with  their  earlier  and  individual 
efforts.  Grace  George  will  continue  in  "Divorcpns"  at  the 
opening  of  her  season  next  week.  Her  visit  to  London 
last  month,  and  successful  appearances  in  the  play  before 
English  audiences  have  strengthened  Manager  Brady  in  his 
decision  that  Sardou's  play  is  the  best  vehicle  at  present 
available  for  his  star.  Frank  Worthing,  as  her  leading 
support,  has  done  some  of  the  best  of  his  always  intelligent 
and  forceful  work  in  this  production. 

Maude  Adams  will  return  in  "Peter  Pan."  Ethel  Barry- 
more  is  promised  by  Mr.  Frohman — and  deserves — one  or 
more  worthy  new  plays,  and  also  is  to  essay  Rosalind. 
William  Collier  will  continue  in  "Caught  in  the  Rain." 

And  all  these  renewals  and  revivals,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  new  plays  accepted  from  Henri  Lavedan, 
Alfred  Sutro,  Clyde  Fitch,  H.  V.  Esmond,  and  Augustus 


Thomas.  The  last-mentioned  playwright's  new  work  is 
called  "The  Ranger,"  and  it  will  be  played  by  Dustin  Far- 
num,  the  hero  of  "The  Virginian."  There  are  still  further 
anticipations,  such  as  a  play  by  George  Ade  for  William  H. 
Crane,  but  they  are  several  weeks,  perhaps  months,  in  the 
future.  There  will  be  no  chance  of  great  discoveries 
before  October.  Flaneur. 

Xew  York,  Aug.  8,  1907. 

OLD  FAVORITES. 


POLITICO-PERSONAL. 


To  the  Queen  of  Serpents. 
I   trust  that  never  more  in  this  world's  shade 

Thine  eyes  will  be  upon  me:    never  more 
Thy  face  come  back  to  me.     For  tbou  hast  made 
My  whole  life  sore: 

And  I  might  curse  thee,  if  thou  earnest  again 

To  mock  me  with  the  memory  in  thy  face 
Of  days  I  would  had  been  not.     So  much  pain 
Hath    made   me   base — 

Enough  to  wreak  the  wrath  of  years  of  wrong 

Even  on  so  frail  and  weak  a  thing  as  thou! 
Fare  hence,  and  be  forgotten.    .    .    .    Sing  thy  song 
And  braid  thy  brow, 

And  be  beloved,   and  beautiful — and  be 

In  beauty  baleful  still    ...    a  Serpent  Queen 
To  others  not  yet  curst  by  kissing  thee. 
As  I  have  been. 

But  come  not  nigh  me  till  my  end  be  near, 

And  I  have  turned  a  dying  face  toward  heaven. 
Then,  if  thou  wilt,  approach,  and  have  no  fear, 
And  be  forgiven. 

Close,  if  thou  wilt,  mine  eyes,  and  smooth  my  hair; 

Fond  words  will  come  upon  my  parting  breath. 
Nor,  having  desolated  life,   forbear 
Kind  offices  to  death. 

— Owen  Meredith. 


The  Mermaid. 

Who   would  be 
A  mermaid  fair, 
Singing  alone, 
Combing  her  hair, 
Under    the    sea, 
In  a  golden  curl 
With  a  comb  of  pearl, 
On  a  throne? 

I    would  be   a    mermaid   fair; 
I  would  sing  to  myself  the  whole  of  the  day; 
With  a  comb  of  pearl  I  would  comb  my  hair; 
And  still  as  I  combed  I  would  sing  and  say, 
"Who  is  it  loves  me?     Who  loves  not  me?" 
I  would  comb  my  hair  till  my  ringlets  would  fall 
Low   adown,   low   adown, 
From  under  my  starry  sea-bud  crown 

Low  adown   and  around, 
And  I  should  look  like  a  fountain  of  gold 
Springing    alone 
With  a  shrill  inner  sound, 

Over   the   throne 
In  the  midst  of  the  hall; 
Till  that  great  sea-snake  under  the  sea 
From  his  coiled  sleeps  in  the  central  deeps 
Would  slowly  trail  himself  sevenfold 
Round  the  hall  where  I  sate,  and  look  in  at  the  gate 
With  his  large  calm  eyes  for  the  love  of  me. 
And  all  the  mermen  under  the  sea 
Would  feel  their  immortality 
Die  in  their  hearts  for  the  love  of  me. 

But  at  night  I  would  wander  away,  away, 

I  would  fling  on  each  side  my  low-flowing  locks, 
And  lightly  vault  from  the  throne,  and  play 

With  the  mermen  in  and  out  of  the  rocks; 
We  would  run  to  and  fro,  and  hide  and  seek, 

On  the  broad  sea-wolds,  in  the  crimson  shells. 
Whose   silvery  spikes   are   nighest   the   sea. 
But  if  any  came  near  I  would  call  and  shriek, 
And  adown  the  steep,  like  a  wave  I  would  leap 
From  the  diamond  ledges  that  jut  from  the  dells; 
For  I  would  not  be  kiss'd  by  all  who  would  list, 
Of  the  bold,  merry  mermen  under  the  sea; 
They  would  sue  me,  and  woo  me,  and  flatter  me, 
In  the  purple  twilights  under  the  sea; 
But  the  king  of  them  all  would  carry  me, 
Woo  me,    and  win   me,   and   marry  me, 
In  the  branching  jaspers  under  the  sea; 
Then  all  the  dry  pied  things  that  be 
In  the  hueless  mosses  under  the  sea 
All  looking  up  for  the  love  of  me. 
Would  curl  round  my  silver  feet  silently. 
And  if  I  should  carol  aloud  from  aloft, 
All  things  that  are  forked,  and  horned,  and  soft. 
Would  lean  out  from  the  hollow  sphere  of  the  sea. 
All  looking  down  for  the  love  of  me. 

— Alfred   Tennyson. 


What  a  pity  it  would  have  been  had  the  Bastille  been 
taken  in  the  winter,  rather  than  in  the  summer.  No  doubt 
those  who  participated  in  that  famous  victory  found  it 
full  hot  enough  at  the  time,  but  those  who  now  recall 
their  doughty  achievements  with  feast  and  dance  would 
have  found  far  less  incentive  from  a  French  winter  than 
from  a  French  summer.  In  this  way  does  a  kindly  fate 
look  needfully  to  the  future.  The  perspiring  and  powder- 
grimed  fighters  of  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  a  hundred 
years  ago  little  thought  how  much  their  descendants 
would  appreciate  the  July  weather  which  is  an  established 
part  of  the  great  national  fete. 

mam 

Indignant  letters  are  appearing  in  the  London  Times  on 
the  question  of  the  indecent  novels  which  seem  to  be  the 
vogue  in  England.  A  reviewer  says  he  has  had  six  such 
novels  in  his  hands  during  the  past  year,  and  declares  that 
'It  would  be  impossible  in  an  ordinary  miscellaneous  pub- 
lication to  describe  the  subjects  they  deal  with  or  com- 
ment effectually  on  the  minuteness  with  which  they  deal 
with  neurotic  sensations."  The  general  opinion  is  that, 
notwithstanding  the  masculine  names  which  sometimes 
figure  on  the  title  pages,  the  bulk  of  these  novels  are 
written  by  women. 

Whether  whales  and  dolphins  ever  sleep,  observation 
so  far  has  been  unable  to  discover 


Secretary  Cortelyou  is  at  work  preparing  a  life  of 
William  McKinley, 

The  Springfield  Republican,  discussing  presidential  pos- 
sibilities, says:  "To  sum  up,  there  is  considerable  Hughes 
around  about,  and  what  is  to  be  done  about  it?" 

Senator  Knox  has  sent  a  personal  letter  to  each  of  the 
five  hundred  delegates  to  the  recent  Republican  State  Con- 
vention, expressing  his  thanks  for  the  votes  given  for  his 
endorsement  for  the  presidential  nomination. 

Senator  Foraker's  name  was  hissed  by  over  a  thousand 
delegates  of  the  Ohio  State  Sunday-school  Convention, 
when  the  delegates  were  reminded  that  the  Senator  had 
been  instrumental  in  the  defeat  of  certain  "temperance" 
legislation. 

Ex-Senator  Chandler  is  being  talked  of  in  connection 
with  the  governorship  of  Xew  Hampshire.  The  policies 
that  he  would  favor  are  indicated  by  his  declaration  in 
favor  of  Senator  La  Follette  of  Wisconsin  for  the  Re- 
publican presidential  nomination. 

Political  Washington  is  much  exercised  over  a  report 
that  has  been  circulated  in  that  city  that  Frank  H.  Hitch- 
cock, first  assistant  Postmaster-General,  has  been  slated 
by  the  administration  forces  for  the  place  of  chairman  of 
the  Republican  national  committee. 

Charles  X.  Haskell,  the  lawyer  and  railroad  builder, 
who  has  been  nominated  for  governor  by  the  Democrats  of 
Oklahoma,  is  an  Ohio  man,  40  years  old,  who  left  his 
native  State  eight  years  ago,  after  having  been  defeated  by 
John  R.  McLean  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
governor. 

Mr.  Bryan,  speaking  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  said  that 
President  Roosevelt  "is  not  consistently  Democratic  or  con- 
sistently Republican."  Referring  to  his  own  candidacy,  he 
said  that  it  was  not  yet  time  to  decide  the  matter.  The 
only  question  was  whether  he  could  advance  the  cause  of 
Democracy. 

Senator  Latimer,  of  South  Carolina,  suggests  that 
America  embarrass  Japan  by  making  her  a  present  of  the 
Philippines.  Mr.  Dooley  made  a  somewhat  similar  pro- 
posal when  he  said  that  it  would  serve  Japan  right  if  we 
allowed  her  to  take  the  islands  and  then  refused  to  take 
them  back  again. 

Governor  Hughes  has  approved  a  bill  limiting  the  ex- 
penses of  candidates  for  public  office.  Candidates  for  the 
office  of  governor  are  limited  to  $10,000;  for  any  other 
elective  State  office,  other  than  a  judicial  office,  $6000;  for 
Congress  or  presidential  elector,  $4000;  State  Senator, 
$2000;  for  Assembly,  $1000. 

Professor  Edwin  A.  Grosvenor,  of  Amherst  College, 
who  is  related  to  Secretary  Taft,  warmly  approves  the 
dispatch  of  the  fleet  to  the  Pacific.  He  says:  "Facing  as 
we  do  upon  two  oceans,  the  navy,  the  right  arm  of  national 
defenses,  should  be  equally  at  home  on  both.  The  strong 
man,  armed  and  ready,  has  little  to  fear.  Each  battleship 
sailing  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan  is  a  guaranty  of 
peace." 

Speaking  at  a  luncheon  in  London,  Whitelaw  Reid,  the 
American  ambassador,  bracketed  the  toasts  to  President 
Roosevelt  and  King  Edward,  saying:  "We  honor  two 
men  whose  lives  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
peace  of  the  civilized  world,  two  men  who  have  earned  the 
name  of  peace-makers,  and  two  men  who  share  the  belief 
that  in  preparation  for  war  is  to  be  found  the  greatest 
security  for  peace." 

Congressman  James  Francis  Burke,  who  is  acting  as 
campaign  manager  for  Senator  Knox,  says:  "We  must  all 
get  together,  organize,  and  unite.  Then  we  can  go  to  the 
convention  city  and  make  a  showing.  The  whole  country 
is  praising  our  junior  United  States  Senator,  but  this  will 
not  obtain  his  nomination  unless  we  go  to  work.  The  time 
for  this  work  has  come,  and  there  must  be  hard,  concerted 
action  throughout  the  State." 

Vice-President  Fairbanks  pointedly  avoided  reference  to 
President  Roosevelt  in  his  commencement  speech  at 
Northwestern  University.  He  merely  recalled  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley's  presidency  in  highly  laudatory  terms,  and, 
ignoring  the  achievements  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  the  world's 
peacemaker,  declared  that  in  all  history  nothing  more  sub- 
lime was  found  than  the  efforts  of  President  McKinley 
to  compose  the  differences  between  Spain  and  Cuba. 

It  is  hard  upon  ambitious  Southern  men,  no  doubt,  that 
the  highest  office  in  the  nation  has  appeared  to  be  barred 
to  them,  remarks  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican. 
For  sixty  years,  or  since  the  administration  of  James  K. 
Polk,  not  counting  the  soldier.  General  Taylor,  no 
Southerner  has  been  President.  "It  is  a  weary  role  the 
Democracy  of  the  South  has  been  asked  to  play,"  writes  "a 
national  Democrat"  in  the  Xorth  American  Review,  which 
is  booming  the  Southern  candidate  idea,  " — to  efface  itself, 
always  to  defer  to  the  judgment  and  to  confirm  the  re- 
solves of  the  Democrats  of  the  Xorth,  to  accept  their  can- 
didates without  question,  to  support  them  with  de* 
loyalty,  and  to  follow  them  uncomplainingly  to  the  defeat 
that,  with  two  exceptions  in  fifty  years,  has  been  their 
doom."  The  role  seems  the  more  unbearable  because  the 
South  is  the  backbone  of  Democratic  strength  in  the  elec- 
toral college  and  today  furnishes  substantially  all  of  the 
Representatives  and  Senators  that  the  Democratic  party 
maintains  in  Congress.  Nor  does  the  fact  that  there  arc 
many  Northern  and  Western  States  which  have  not  given 
sons  to  the  presidency  in  100  years,  and  today  are  barred  by- 
party  necessities  from  aspiring  to  that  high  office,  ma*:o  the 
I  South's  lot  the  less  intolerable. 
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HER  SACRAMENT  OF  SIN. 


What  Came  of  the  Robbery  of  San  Antone's  Shrine. 


Panchita,  balancing  on  the  top  rail  of  the  corral  fence, 
screamed  with  delight  as  El  Gallito,  nostrils  quivering, 
flanks  dripping,  broke  for  freedom  across  the  mesa.  When 
the  •vaqueros  came  running  up  and  pronounced  Miguel,  the 
trainer,  killed  by  that  last  vicious  kick,  Panchita  was  still 
thrilling  with  glee  at  the  zest  of  the  game. 

Whereupon  the  father  of  Panchita,  his  cup  of  care  full 
with  the  management  of  the  Huescalapa  rancho,  realized 
that  the  care  of  this  wild  young  thing,  that  would  grow 
into  a  woman  some  day,  was  worse  than  the  breaking 
of  El  Gallito.  Consequently  the  child  was  sent  off  to 
the  good  sisters  at  Zapotlan. 

-  Then,  since  spending  her  hot  young  heart  in  the  love  of 
something  was  the  first  law  of  her  nature,  she  threw  her 
zeal  into  her  painted  saints  and  printed  pages,  singing  the 
Stabat  Mater  with  the  fervor  of  a  serenade  and  praying 
"Ora  pro  nobis"  at  the  shrine  of  San  Antone  with  great  be- 
seeching eyes  that  must  have  melted  his  marble  core. 

The  father  of  Panchita,  when  he  learned  her  intention 
of  taking  the  veil,  turned  his  thoughts  for  the  nonce  from 
the  breaking  of  blooded  colts  to  give  his  daughter  his 
blessing.  If  she  seemed  minded  that  way,  it  was  doubtless 
a  good  way,  he  agreed ;  his  sister,  an  aunt,  and  several 
cousins  had  .chosen  the  cloistered  life;  it  seemed  to  run 
in  the  blood  like  the  two-forty  gait  of  some  trotting  stock. 

Meantime,  nobody  within  the  convent  walls  was  so 
happy  and  contented  as  Panchita.  Her  glowing  eyes 
looked  out  serenely  under  their  dusky  shadings  and  her 
lithe  young  frame  seemed  to  soar  with  the  grace  of  the 
Singing  Angel  when  she  sang  the  vesper  chants  to  the  pale- 
faced  nuns  and  the  blind  old  padre. 

The  pale-faced  nuns  saw  but  one  reason  for  the  un- 
wonted tide  of  interest  turning  toward  their  chapel.  When 
the  little  novice  lifted  up  her  voice,  rolled  her  great  eyes 
to  the  painted  stars  upon  their  painted  skies  and  poured 
out  her  heart  to  the  painted  angels  in  a  passionate  out- 
burst of  devotion,  the  good  nuns  praised  the  saints  for  the 
interest  an  unbelieving  world  had  come  to  feel  in  their 
wonder-working  shrine. 

At  the  same  time  miracles  were  being  wrought  in  the 
little  novice  herself.  Once  as  she  sang  her.  Stabat  Mater 
she  had  glanced  from  the  painted  angels  on  the  ceiling  to 
the  floor  below,  and  her  eyes,  falling  upon  the  command- 
ant's pew,  rested  an  instant  upon  gold  epaulets,  broad 
shoulders  and  a  clear-cut  profile.  There  were  other 
epaulets,  other  shoulders,  and  other  profiles  of  as 
good  a  cut  throughout  the  chapel,  upon  which  her 
eyes  had  often  fallen,  and  returned  with  the  same 
serenity  to  the  heavenly  hosts  upon  the  ceiling. 
But  having  once  rested  upon  this  particular  profile 
the  glowing  eyes  strayed  again  to  the  command- 
ant's pew.  And  when,  after  the  "Amen"  she  arose,  she 
knew  without  looking  that  the  clear-cut  profile  was  turning 
toward  her  and  that  her  cheeks  flushed  a  hot  color,  the 
like  of  which  the  heavenly  hosts  had  never  seen  before. 

Thereafter  the  commandant's  pew  never  failed  of  at  least 
one  occupant,  and  always  when  the  fresh  young  voice  beat 
in  waves  of  melody  against  the  painted  stars  the  profile 
turned  quickly  and  their  eyes  met  in  a  flash  of  recognition. 

The  convent  walls  arose  high  and  strong  between  the 
nuns  and  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  beyond,  but  were  not  quite 
proof  against  the  gossip  of  the  outside  world.  Conse- 
quently, when  so  important  an  event  as  the  wedding  of  the 
commandant's  son  wras  on  everybody's  lips,  the  outer  rip- 
ples penetrated  even  the  holy  hush  of  the  cloister. 

"He  is  going  to  marry  an  American  who  is  very  rich," 
Sister  Anastasia   confided   to   the   little   novice. 

The  little  novice  pretended  not  to  hear,  but  fleeing  to 
her  cell,  "O  Santa  Maria,"  she  wailed,  "why  was  I  ever 
born  ?" 

Now,  in  turn,  to  the  wonder-working  shrine  the  little 
novice  brought  her  breaking  heart.  Crutches,  stretchers, 
spectacles,  letters  testifying  to  miraculous  cures,  covered 
the  walls.  Was  there  anything  among  all  these  testimo- 
nials of  the  Blessed  Virgin's  power  that  told  of  a  broken 
life  being  made  whole  by  the  healing  of  the  heart,  she 
wondered.  The  jewels  that  sparkled  upon  the  wooden 
frame  attested  the  gratitude  of  the  faithful  for  prayers 
that  had  prevailed  and  the  costly  lace  petticoats  and  filmy 
gown  told  of  the  care  of  a  wealthy  devotee  in  arraying  the 
holy  image  in  festive  robes  appropriate  for  every  feast  in 
the  calendar. 

Day  in  and  day  out  the  little  novice  knelt  upon  the  hard 
flagstones  worn  smooth  by  devout  knees,  and  prayed  for 
this  great  boon.  But  day  after  day  brought  that  fateful 
date  nearer,  when  all  the  world  would  dance  at  the  wed- 
ding of  the  commandant's  son,  and  that  clear-cut  profile 
would  bend  over  the  veiled  bride  in  her  shimmering  satin 
gown  until  his  lips  touched  hers  in  a  holy  nuptial  kiss. 

"You  must!  you  shall!"  assailed  the  startled  ears  of  the 
Virgin,  as  the  day  of  the  wedding  drew  nearer.  "Strike 
her  dead  and  give  him  to  me!"  Panchita  commanded,  for- 
getting her  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  her 
great  eyes  blazing  with  passionate  longing  and  her  hot 
young  heart  hitting  hard  against  the  symbol  of  renuncia- 
tion that  hung  upon  her  breast. 

"You  can  do  it  if  you  will,  and  you  shall !"  she  hurled 
at  the  image  when  at  last  the  fateful  day  of  the  wedding 
arrived  with  no  sudden  taking-off  of  the  bride-elect. 

That  evening  the  chapel  was  deserted.  Nobody  in  all 
Zapotlar  was  saying  his  prayers  when  so  gala  an  event  as 
a  wedding  at  the  commandant's  palace  was  in  progress. 

"Ave  Marie,  semper  virgine,"  the  little  novice  began, 
inj     her  breast  upon  the  altar  rail.     Then  "Ora  pro 

Ns,"  Jie  pleaded,  over  and  over  upon  her  aching  knees. 
:r  tue  flickering  tapers  the  jewels  on  the  image  seemed 
ash  their  rainbow  souls  in  scorn  of  the  black-robed 


figure  on  her  knees,  the  petticoats  of  rarest  lace  and  the 
diaphanous  gown  seemed  to  mock  the  desolate  little  sis- 
ter's coarse  black  habit  and  anguish  of  soul. 

Springing  to  her  feet  she  flew  at  the  image  in  a  blind,  un- 
reasoning rage.  As  on  that  long-ago  day  when  El  Gallito 
had  kicked  over  the  traces  and  broken  his  trainer's  neck, 
her  soul  thrilled  at  the  thought  of  his  dash  for  liberty  and 
the  freedom  that  had  been  his  if  only  for  a  breathing-spell. 

"Oh-h-h!"  she  wailed,  shaking  with  her  impotent  rage, 
"Oh,  you  could  help  me  if  you  would.  You  know  you 
could.  You  have  helped  all  the  lame  and  halt  and  blind 
who  have  come  to  you.  You  must,  you  shall !"  she  re- 
peated, half-astride  the  altar-rail. 

The  painted  stars  shivered  in  their  painted  skies  when 
they  heard:  "If  I  had  your  chance  I'd  go  to  the  com- 
mandant's tonight.  I'd  go  and  I'd  strike  her  dead.  I'd 
strike  them  all  dead.  Are  you  going  to  stand  up  there  and 
see  me  die  of  grief  at  your  feet  and  not  do  a  thing  to 
help  me?  If  you  were  anything  but  an  old  wooden  dummy 
you  would  have  answered  my  prayers  long  ago ! 

"Oh  if  for  just  one  minute  I  could  be  at  that  wedding," 
she  went  on,  the  consequences  of  her  rashness  lost  from 
her  reckoning;  "if  I  could  be  a  live  woman  in  a  ball-gown 
just  one  little  minute,  I'd  give  all  the  rest  of  the  life  that 
is  coming  to  me." 

A  sudden  mad  resolve  leaped  into  life  with  the  thought. 
"Why  not?"  she  asked  herself,  adding,  "and  all  the  rest 
of  my  life  I'll  have  that  blessed  minute  to  look  back  upon." 

With  a  furtive  glance  towrard  the  door  she  tore  off  her 
black  habit,  then,  stepping  boldly  over  the  altar  rail,  she 
snuffed  out  the  tapers.  The  blue  mantle,  the  diaphanous 
gown,  the  lace  petticoats,  the  sparkling  jewels,  even  the 
silken  hose  and  embroidered  slippers  were  torn  from  their 
wooden  frame  as  one  by  one  each  dainty  garment  was 
transferred  to  the  living,  breathing  form  of  the  mad  little 
novice. 

The  touch  was  gentler  as  she  took  out  pins  and  fasten- 
ings from  the  filmy  lace  bodice  and  unfastened  a  necklace 
blazing  with  rubies  which  she  clasped  upon  her  own  gleam- 
ing breast. 

Like  the  flying  hoofs  of  El  Gallito,  her  spirits  were  off 
on  a  mad  dash  for  liberty,  as,  gathering  up  her  filmy 
draperies,  she  sped  down  the  aisle. 

"To  the  commandant's  palace!"  an  apparition  in  a  filmy 
gown  under  a  blue  mantle  ordered  a  passing  cabman. 

The  ceremony  was  already  over.  The  bride  and  groom 
at  the  end  of  the  great  state  drawing-room  were  being 
showered  with  good  wishes  when  the  latest  arrival  reached 
the  door. 

Panchita,  her  eyes  dazzled  by  the  sudden  transition  from 
the  silent  little  chapel,  with  its  shadow-hung  shrines  and 
wandering  wraiths  of  incense-smoke,  to  the  glare  of  light, 
brilliant  costumes,  decorations,  saw  a  shimmering  little 
bride  with  straw-colored  hair  under  her  filmy  veil  and 
longed  for  something  long  and  sharp  to  plunge  into  her 
heart.  The  sacristan  had  left  the  knife  with  which  he 
trimmed  the  tapers,  lying  under  the  candelabra.  She  re- 
gretted the  thoughtlessness  of  her  flight.  How  easily  she 
might  have  tucked  it  into  her  corselet! 

But  when  the  tall  figure  beside  the  bride  turned  a  mo- 
ment away  from  the  throng  around  him,  lifted  his  eyes 
above  the  fluff  of  veil  and  orange-blossoms  as  if  in  search 
of  some  one,  Panchita  swayed  and  crushed  her  hands 
against  her  jeweled  bodice. 

And  while  Panchita,  irresolute,  under  the  great  chan- 
delier saw  only  swirling  blackness,  every  eye  in  the  room 
was  directed  toward  this  tardy  guest.  Flashing  eyes  ri- 
valing the  rubies  and  sapphires  on  her  heaving  breast, 
cheeks  burning  like  Castilian  roses,  a  crowning  glory  rip- 
pling in  dusky  wavelets  under  its  jeweled  fillet,  a  triumph 
of  the  modiste's  art,  half-concealing,  half-revealing  the 
curves  of  her  lissome  young  figure,  brought  a  simultaneous 
"Who  is  she?"  to  everybody's  lips. 

"Are  you  faint?"  Panchita  heard  a  deep  voice  saying  in 
her  ear.  "Come  out  to  the  balcony,  the  air  will  revive 
you."  A  strong  arm  supported  her  to  the  balcony,  where 
the  soft  breeze  cooled  her  hot  cheeks  and  the  still  night 
calmed  the  tumult  of  her  mind. 

'"Drink  this,"  the  voice  continued,  offering  her  a  red 
elixir  of  courage  that  steadied  her  purpose  and  put  an  edge 
on  her  determination. 

"Oh,  how  it  is  all  worth  the  price  I  have  paid  for  it !" 
her  starved  little  heart  was  breathing  in  deep,  luxurious 
sighs,  as  the  tall  figure  beside  her  waited  in  silence  for 
her  to  regain  her  poise.  But  remembering  with  a  start 
there  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost,  that  the  next  breath 
might  be  her  last 

"I'm  glad,  that  is,  I'm  not  a  bit  sorry — oh  I  mean " 

Panchita  began,  only  half  audibly,  to  drown  the  vision  of 
what  the  next  moment  might  bring,  but  again  remember- 
ing how  her  senses  had  played  her  false  upon  her  entrance 
into  the  drawing-room,  stopped  and  looked  up  at  the  man 
at  her  side. 

The  clear-cut  profile  she  had  watched  in  the  chapel,  the 
eyes  that  had  come  between  her  and  the  smiling  cherubim 
among  the  painted  stars,  were  bending  so  low  over  her 
her  heart  leaped  into  her  throat  and  choked  back  the 
words.  Then  the  red  drops  of  courage,  nerving  her  to 
believe  the  testimony  of  her  eyes,  put  it  to  the  touch. 
"Wasn't  it  you?"  she  questioned   in   incredulous   tones. 

This  was  no  time  for  stupid  conventionalities.  There 
was  not  a  moment  to  waste  in  trying  to  avoid  issues.  The 
earth  was  about  to  open  at  her  feet  and  swallow  her  into 
the  blackest  depths  of  hell.  In  her  over-wrought  fancy 
she  could  almost  feel  the  first  preliminary  rumblings  and 
quakings  of  the  terrible  upheaval.  That  she  had  been 
allowed  to  accomplish  her  desperate  end  thus  far  was,  she 
was  now  convinced,  because  the  Virgin  was  only  of  wood 
after  all,  she  could  not  avenge  herself. 

"Wasn't  it  you?"  she  repeated,  while  he  cast  about  for 
her  meaning.  Then  the  luminous  eyes,  all  self-conscious- 
ness gone,  all  coquetry  forgotten,  fixed  upon  him  in  their 


hungry,  questioning  despair,  supplied  the  words  that  had 
been  left  unsaid.  She  was  speaking  across  the  yawning 
depths  of  perdition  with  the  naked  honesty  of  a  disem- 
bodied soul. 

"It  is  my  brother  who  has  just  been  married  to  Miss 
Smythe  of  San  Francisco,"  the  deep  tones  answered, 
quietly,  bending  still  lower  over  the  terrified  eyes  and 
trembling  form. 

The  metamorphosis  from  nun  to  the  woman  of  fashion 
was  no  disguise  to  the  heart  that  had  been  haunted  by 
those  rich  contralto  tones  by  day  and  that  dreamed  them 
into  his  life  all  night.  "My  brother  has  married  the 
American  Miss  Smythe,  not  I,"  the  younger  son  of  the 
commandant  explained.  "There  is  only  one  woman,  one 
voice  in  all  the  world  that  I  have  ever  loved,  and  she  is 
one  who,  until  tonight,  I  had  thought  forbidden  me." 

Panchita  did  not  withdraw  her  hand  from  his.  Neither 
did  she  resist  the  strong  arm  that  drew  her  closer  to  him. 
This  was  a  moment  to  stand  in  the  face  of  all  eternity  as 
her  chrism  of  bliss.  Closing  her  eyes  resignedly  she  waited 
for  the  earth  to  open  at  her  feet,  welcoming  the  blackest 
depths  of  the  bottomless  pit  if  only  memory  might  be 
spared. 

A  moment  passed.  A  moment  more,  the  joy  of  which 
an  eternity  of  punishment  could  never  quench.  Still  an- 
other. Opening  her  eyes  to  that  bending  profile  breathing 
promises  of  everlasting  faith  into  her  famished  heart,  she 
asked:  "Why  doesn't  it  open?"  This  suspense  was  kill- 
ing the  delirious  joy  of  the  moment,  but  clinging  closer 
to  the  protecting  arm  that  held  her  she  felt  even  the  furies 
must  obey  and  flee  before  her  sacred  presence. 

Then,  not  upon  the  flames  of  purgatory,  not  into  the 
depths  of  the  bottomless  pit,  not  upon  a?ons  of  torture 
for  her  moment's  madness,  she  turned  her  eyes.  The 
music,  the  lights,  the  glittering  splendor  of  the  scene  be- 
fore- her  opened  to  her  convent-bred  eyes  the  gates  of 
Paradise.  The  centre  of  attraction,  the  acknowledged  belle 
of  the  evening,  rivaling  the  bride,  the  envy  of  all  the  gor- 
geously bedecked  women  in  the  assemblage,  Panchita  held 
up  her  head  and  smiled  into  the  haze  of  happy  faces  that 
swam  before  her  eyes. 

Dancing  the  stately  eaballero  with  the  old  commandant, 
who  beamed  upon  her  proudly,  she  felt  the  gates  of  hell 
closing  against  her  and  the  life  and  mirth  and  warmth 
of  this  living  world  drawing  her  back  to  its  heart. 

And  again  and  again,  swaying  to  the  melting  music  of 
a  slow,  gliding  waltz  with  the  younger  son  of  the  com- 
mandant, his  strong  arm  enfolding  her  close  as  if  afraid 
she  might  vanish  into  a  dream,  the  clear-cut  profile  bend- 
ing as  low  over  her  as  the  bridegroom  had  bent  over  the 
bride  when  he  had  bestowed  that  first  nuptial  kiss,  his 
deep  eyes  burning  into  hers,  she  dared  not  drop  her  own 
for  fear  she  might  awaken  to  hear  a  call  to  vespers. 

But  behind  the  smiles  and  blushes,  under  the  jeweled 
bodice,  a  humbled,  contrite  heart  was  crying  "Mea  culpa, 
mea  maxima  culpa !"  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  who  had,  after 
all  and  in  her  own  good  time,  interceded  in  behalf  of  the 
mad  little  sinner. 

Marguerite  Stabler. 

San  Francisco,  August,   1907. 

In  the  State  of  Tamaulipas,  in  Mexico,  parrots  of  the 
much-prized  "double  yellow-head"  variety — famous  as 
conversationalists — are  found  in  countless  flocks;  indeed, 
the  woods  are  literally  full  of  them,  and  are  vocal  with 
their  harsh  cry  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  They  seem  to 
have  but  one  note;  it  is  only  in  confinement  that  they  are 
imitative.  In  this  country  they  are  worth  ten  dollars 
apiece.  Parrots  build  their  nests  in  holes  and  hollows  of 
trees,  and  in  parts  of  Mexico  they  are  so  numerous  that 
every  available  cavity  is  occupied  by  them  in  the  nesting 
season.  Nevertheless,  the  work  of  procuring  their  young 
is  extremely  arduous,  even  for  the  expert  natives.  Trees 
in  the  tropics  are  commonly  festooned  with  climbing 
vines  of  thicknesses  varying  from  a  thread  to  the  size  of 
a  ship's  cable,  and  all  this  network  of  vegetation  is  usually 
infested  by  myriads  of  desperately  fierce  ants  of  large  size, 
which  both  bite  and  sting.  Many  an  unfortunate  peon,  it 
is  said,  has  lost  his  life  while  engaged  in  this  pursuit,  be- 
cause, tortured  beyond  endurance  by  the  ferocious  insects, 
he  was  unable  to  retain  his  grip. 

England  has  surrendered  524  square  miles  of  her  terri- 
tory to  the  waves  within  the  last  thousand  years..  More 
recently  the  advance  of  the  waters  has  been  much  more 
rapid,  averaging  for  the  last  forty  years  1523  acres  a  year. 
The  ravages  of  the  sea  in  1903  were  almost  unprecedented. 
Many  historical  towns,  such  as  Ravensburgh,  where  Henry 
IV  landed  in  1339,  have  been  submerged.  Off  the  York- 
shire coast  alone  there  are  twelve  submerged  towns  and 
villages.  Between  Flamborough  Head  and  Kilnsea  an 
area  equal  to  that  of  London  has  been  devoured  by  the 
waves  since  the  Roman  invasion.  The  erosion  here  is  so 
continuous  that  the  outline  of  the  coast  is  never  the  same 
on  two  consecutive  days.  There  is  an  anchorage  off 
Selsey,  Sussex,  still  called  "The  Park"  because  it  was  a 
royal  deer  park  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  Goodwin 
sands,  so  much  dreaded  by  navigators,  was  the  4000-acre 
estate  of  Earl  Goodwin,  until  it  was  inundated  by  a  great 
wave  in  1099.  In  June,  1S98,  the  sea  advanced  inland  two 
hundred  yards  at  Cromer  during  a  single  gale. 


An  Egyptian  sun  temple  and  a  city  that  has  been  lost  for 
3300  years  have  been  located  by  Professor  James  H. 
Breasted,  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  It  is  the  temple  of 
Sesebi,  founded  by  Amenhotep  IV.  The  city  is  situated  in 
the  heart  of  the  almost  inaccessible  district  of  Nubia,  near 
the  foot  of  the  third  cataract  on  the  Nile. 


Rock  temples  at  Ipsampool  on  the  Nile  are  believed  to 
be  the  world's  oldest  architectural  ruins. 
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IN  LONDON  AND  ABOUT. 


Character  of  the  English  Metropolis  and   the  People 
Who  Inhabit  It. 


To  the  reader  of  leisure,  whether  he  knows  what  was 
once  called  "the  mother  country"  and  her  people  or  merely 
desires  to  know  them,  ''England  and  the  English :  An  In- 
terpretation," by  Ford  Madox  Huefer,  may  be  commended. 
Its  author  is  evidently  a  cosmopolitan.  He  has  visited, 
examined,  and  classified  the  Eastern  cities  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  the  centres  of  population  and  the  country 
districts  of  his  native  land,  and  his  analogies  and  contrasts 
are  frequently  more  illuminating  than  any  serious  descrip- 
tion, however  long-drawn,  could  be.  For  instance,  he  says 
that  New  York  alone,  of  American  cities,  is  like  London 
— is  London  in  little — because  it  is  a  medley  of  types. 
There  is  no  typical  Londoner,  as  there  is  no  typical  New 
Yorker.  But  there  is  a  vast  difference  to  be  noted,  even 
with  the  resemblances.  New  York  is  still  "tiny";  in  Lon- 
don one  seems  so  much  farther  from  nature  than  in  the 
American  metropolis.  Here  is  one  of  the  points  in  his 
study  of  the  contrast: 

I  don't  know  how  it  may  be  for  a  New  York  child — 
but  for  a  Londoner,  a  rock  is  a  romantic,  a  symbolical, 
object.  It  represents  all  sorts  of  wildnesses ;  it  repre- 
sents Nature  in  her  most  untouched  mood.  So  that,  to 
that  extent,  New  York  seems  infinitely  nearer  to  Nature 
than  London  does — for,  for  the  Londoner  to  find  rocks — 
those  symbols  of  a  past  undisturbed  by  man  and  his 
necessities — he  has  the  impression  that  he  must  go  at 
least  out  of  England.  He  feels  that  he  must  go  to  Scot- 
land. Of  course  he  need  not,  for  he  will  find  them  in 
Derbyshire;  he  will  find  them  even  as  near  at  hand  as 
Folkestone  or  Tunbridge  Wells.  But  he  has  that  feeling 
— whereas  in  New  York  one  has  always  the  feeling  that 
one  can  find  a  solid  virgin  rock  at  any  time,  in  twenty 
minutes.  And  the  feeling  is  just  enough.  For  London 
is  surrounded  by  flat,  green  fields — fields  that  have  felt 
the  touch  of  man  for  centuries  and  centuries.  But  round 
the  city  of  New  York  there  stretch  wastes  untouched 
enough — swamps,  even;  hungry  fields  through  which  there 
crop  up  those  undeniable  rocks.  So  that,  in  London,  one 
has  an  impression  of  the  youth  of  Man  hastening  to  its 
work  amidst  age-settled  circumstances;  in  New  York  one 
feels  all  the  youth  of  Man  hurrying  amidst  circumstances 
that  have  not  even  begun  to  settle.  This  impression  is 
probably  inaccurate  enough  according  to  actual  figures ; 
for  I  imagine  that,  if  the  alterations  that  are  daily  taking 
place  in  Kings  way,  in  the  Strand,  in  Regents  Street,  in 
Oxford  Street,  in  Piccadilly,  in  Knightsbridge,  in  the 
High  Street,  Kensington — all  over  London — if  the  actual 
bricks,  tons  of  mortar,  miles  of  iron  girders  and  wooden 
joists  that  are  being  used  at  this  moment  were  totted 
up  and  tabled  against  those  used  in  the  rebuildings  in 
Madison  -Square,  in  Riverside  Drive,  on  Broadway,  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  on  Amsterdam  Avenue,  and  the  rest — it 
would  be  found  that  London  was  being  actually  more 
made  over,  rebuilt,  and  transmogrified  than  is  New  York 
itself.  Nevertheless,  there  the  feeling  is;  any  average  man 
would  say  that  New  York  is  being  much  more  rejuvenated 
than  is  ever  the  case  with  its  -large  rival  across  the  water. 
At  the  same  time  am  I  not  well  acquainted  with  the  say- 
ing of  the  New  Yorker:  "Little  old  New  York  is  good 
enough   for  me !" 

The  above  is  from  his  prefatory  note,  and  it  is  a  fair 
example  of  the  author's  mood  and  whims.  The  capital 
letters  are  his.  He  regards  his  London  from  a  distance, 
then  describes  the  roads  that  enter  it,  and,  arrived  in  the 
wilderness  of  streets,  variously  interested  throngs  of  peo- 
ple, and  oppression  of  smoke  and  fog  and  shut-in-views,  is 
moved  to  philosophize  on  the  work  of  the  city: 

Before  Napoleon's  day  the  great  London  adventurers 
were,  actively,  the  Drakes  and  the  Raleighs;  passively, 
Casanovas  and  Cagliostros.  Roderick  Random's  idea  of 
"making  a  career"  after  the  Wars  had  failed  him,  was  to 
pretend  in  London  to  be  a  man  of  fashion,  to  victimize  an 
heiress,  or  in  some  miraculous  way  to  pick  up  a  "patron" 
with  influence.  There  was  not  in  those  days  any  other 
career  in  the  town.  Macshanes,  O'Creegans,  an  occasional 
Colonel  Evans,  perhaps  a  French  barber  spying  in  the 
service  of  the  Pretender,  a  few  poets  like  Thomson  of -the 
"Seasons,"  and  a  few  bastards  like  Tom  Jones — all  these 
people  were  obsessed  by  these  two  ideas.  They  sat  in 
their  best  clothes  toying  with  their  snuff-boxes  or  ostenta- 
tiously winding  up  jeweled  watches  in  boxes  at  the  opera; 
they  panted  to  attract  the  attention  of  an  heiress  or  they 
wrote  dedications  and  feed  the  footmen  of  peers. 

It  would  be  fanciful  to  make  Buonaparte  too  responsible 
for  the  Modern  Type ;  but  he,  upon  the  whole,  was  the 
discoverer  of  the  principle :  apply  yourself  to  gain  the 
affection  of  the  immense  crowd.  After  his  day  the  mere 
heiress  and  the  patron  as  ends  of  career  vanish.  They 
remain  merely  as  stepping-stones. 

But  the  immense  crowd  is  still  the  indubitable  end.  If 
hardly  any  of  us  aspire  to  its  suffrage  in  its  entirety,  we 
have,  in  London  at  least,  discovered  the  possibilities  of 
capturing  its  custom  in  its  smallest  trifles.  To  make  a 
corner  in  collar  studs  would  be  rather  American;  the 
method  in  London  is  to  invent,  or  to  buy  up  the  invention 
of  a  collar  stud  that  will  appeal  straight  to  the  heart  of 
the  million,  a  collar  stud  that  will  be  not  only  in  all  the 
street  vendors'  trays,  but  in  all  the  barbers',  all  the  hosiers', 
all  the  drapers'  windows.  It  ought  to  be  very  cheap,  very 
picturesquely  "put  on  the  market,"  and  just  perishable 
enough  to  make  a  constant  supply  desirable.  The  man 
who  did  put  it  on  the  market  would  immediately  become 
the   Napoleon  of  the   Collar  Stud. 

There  are  already  so  many  of  these:  there  is  at  least 
one,  I  am  not  sure  that  there  are  not  several,  of  the  Press; 
Napoleons  of  the  Lower  Finance  find  their  Waterloos 
every  few  years.  There  is  a  Napoleon  of  Pharmacy,  one 
of  the  Tea  Trade,  one  of  Grocery,  one  of  Underclothing. 
This  is  not  a  mere  figure  of  speech  on  my  part;  the  words 
are  used  month  by  month  by  each  of  these  Trade  Journals. 
There  is  very  obviously  one  of  politics,  but  that  "career," 
as  things  are  in  London  of  today,  has  become  compara- 


tively decorative — a  hobby  for  Napoleons  in  retirement. 
What  one  would  sigh  for  is  no  longer  the  making  of  a 
people's  laws  or  of  a  people's  songs,  but  of  a  people's  socks. 
With  that  behind  one,  one  may  die  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  a  peer  of  the  realm. 

"London  at  Leisure"  is  not  a  long  chapter  in  the  work, 
but  it  holds  many  frankly  expressed  criticisms: 

The  fascination  of  life  in  London  is  essentially  its  free- 
dom. In  society  of  the  one  type  you  may  do  very  much 
what  you  like  short  of  eating  peas  with  a  knife,  wearing 
a  felt  hat  with  a  frock  coat,  or  a  colored  tie  with  evening 
dress.  You  may,  in  the  realm  of  ideas,  be  as  heterodox 
as  you  please;  you  may  "pass"  being  Roman  Catholic,  a 
Buddhist,  even  a  Jew  or  Mohammedan.  (Obviously  it  is 
not  good  form  to  intrude  your  personal  views  in  mixed 
company,  but  you  are  allowed  your  freedom  of  private 
thought.)  But  in,  say,  Catholic  circles  in  France,  entry 
is  barred  to  a  man  suspected  of  being  a  Protestant  or  a 
Republican. 

But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  private  freedom  of  views  is 
permissible  in  London,  the  rule  that  you  must  not  express 
in  Society  any  views  at  all  is  so  rigid,  that  any  infringe- 
ment of  it  causes  a  shudder.  It  is  a  want  of  tact.  Ex- 
amined into  minutely,  you  will  find  again,  as  the  basis  of 
this  characteristic,  the  individual  unit.  There  is  not  any 
London  type.  London  is  a  meeting-place  of  all  sorts  of 
incongruous  types,  and,  if  you  must  not  utter  your  views, 
it  is  simply  because  you  run  so  sure  a  risk  of  hurting  the 
feelings  of  every  individual  near  you.  In  Catholic  circles 
abroad  you  may  talk  freely  of  the  Deity,  the  Virgin,  the 
Savior,  or  the  Saints,  because  what  is  thought  about  these 
divinities  is  rigidly  defined.  In  London  society  you  may 
be — it  is  considered  commendable  to  be — devout  in  pri- 
vate, but  it  a  shuddering  offense  to  mention  the  Deity 
in  company.  Similarly  all  metaphysical  topics,  all  political 
matters  going  below  the  surface  or  likely  to  cause  heat, 
the  consideration  of  sexual  questions,  the  mention  of  the 
poor  or  the  suffering,  are  avoided.  This  is,  in  origin, 
because  your  neighbor  at  dinner  has  his  or  her  private 
views,  and  has  a  right  to  them.  You  do  not  inquire  into 
them,  you  do  not  know  them,  and  you  can  not  air  your 
own  views  because  they  will   probably  give  offense. 

The  net  result  is  to  make  London  conversations  singu- 
larly colorless;  but  they  become  singularly  unexhausting. 
No  call  is  made  upon  your  brain  or  your  individuality; 
it  is  precisely  not  "good  form"  to  make  any  kind  of  dis- 
play. You  may  be  yourself  as  much  as  you  please,  but  it 
must  be  yourself  in  a  state  of  quiescence.  No  strain  at 
all  is  put  upon  you,  because  it  is  the  height  of  good 
manners  to  have  no  manners  at  all. 

This  of  course  is  most  noticeable  abroad,  where  the 
Londoner  is  celebrated  for  his  atrociously  bad  manners. 
He  does  not  bow  over  his  hat  on  entering  a  room;  he 
sits  down  on  any  chair,  he  has  no  gesticulations  of 
pleasure,  he  stops  short  at  being  well  groomed  and  un- 
demonstrative. There  is  not,  in  fact,  any  etiquette  in 
London,  there  is  only  a  general  rule  against  obtruding 
your  personality — a  general  rule  against  animation  in 
society.  "Die  verstaendigste  und  geistreiche  aller  euro- 
paeischen  Nationem  hat  sogar  die  Regel,  'never  interrupt,' 
das  elfte  Gebot  genannt,"  says  Schopenhauer.  But  obvi- 
ously if  you  never  interrupt  you  must  have  schooled  your- 
self to  care  little  for  the  discussions  you  have  in  hand,  or 
you  must  avoid  the  discussion  of  subjects  you  care  for. 

The  social  Londoner  is  driven  to  action  instead  of  speech. 
Aside  from  cricket  matches,  football,  billiards,  there  are 
parades  of  dense  and  inarticulate  crowds : 

As  a  rule  all  these  parades,  in  the  Fleet  Street  "Monkey 
Walk"  as  at  Shepherd's  Bush;  in  Islington  as  in  Mile  End 
Road ;  the  youths  early  in  the  evening  stand  in  knots, 
cloth  caps  not  consorting  with  bowler  hats  and  straw- 
yards  with  neither.  They  talk  with  a  certain  ostentation 
and  a  certain  affectation  of  swagger,  boasting,  or  acting  as 
chorus  in  praise  of  one  another.  The  girls  parade  up  and 
down  arm  in  arm,  white  aprons  being  shunned  by  stuff 
dresses,  and  feather  hats  shunning  straws  perched  forward 
over  the  eyes.  Heads  steal  round  swiftly  over  shoulders 
as  line  of  girls  passes  knot  of  youths,  and  at  these  electric 
moments  the  voices  grow  higher  and  little  shoves  and 
nudges  pass  like  waves  in  a  field  of  corn.  There  is  not 
any  psychical  moment  for  pairing  off,  but  the  process 
begins  as  the  kindly  dusk  falls.  A  youth  slips  away  from 
a  knot,  a  girl  hangs  back  from  a  line,  till  little  by  little 
the  knots  dwindle  away  altogether  and  there  are  no  more 
lines. 

The  ceremonials  of  the  actual  greeting  are  astonishingly 
various  and  more  rigidly  observed  than  the  etiquette  of  the 
Court  of  Spain.  In  Westbourne  Grove  the  young  shop 
assistant  raises   his  bowler,  drawls  "How  are  you,    Miss 

?"  for  all  the  world  as  they  do  in  Rotten  Row.     In 

the  Mile  End  Road  and  in  Shepherd's  Bush  the  factory 
girls  slap  likely  youths  violently  upon  the  back  and  are  as 
violently  poked  in  the  side  for  answer,  both  girl  and  young 
man  uttering  obscenities  positively  astounding,  without  any 
obscene  intention  in  the  world.  And  then  commences, 
mysterious  and  ceremonial,  the  walking  out,  the  period  of 
probation,  the  golden  age.  For,  after  all,  it  is  a  golden 
age,  an  age  of  vague  emotions,  of  words  uttered,  insignifi- 
cant, but  fraught  with  more  meaning  in  each  absurd  syl- 
lable than  in  all  the  tirades  of  Romeo  to  the  moon:  "Do 
you  like  fringes?"  "Um!  — ah!  — um!  — Well — "  "There, 
you  are  a  one — "     "I  dote  on  blue  eyes — " 

The  show-places  of  London  are  more  to  the  visitor  than 
to  the  native: 

What  Londoner,  asks  the  Individualist,  cares  about 
Westminster?  Nelson  did  at  sea,  and  some  people  in 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  U.  S.  A.,  are  thinking  about  this 
cradle  of  the  spirit  of  their  race,  this  old  heart  of  England. 
But,  for  the  Londoner,  there  is  a  convenient  station  on  the 
Underground,  and  the  name  occurs  frequently  in  the  end- 
less patter  of  many  'bus  conductors.  So  Westminster,  as 
an  architectural  whole,  as  a  place  with  strong  features,  a 
great  history,  a  place  of  countless  anecdotes  whispering 
from  every  stone,  Westminster  is  wasted  on  London.  Yet 
it  is  the  heart  of  England;  the  cradle  of  its  laws,  of  its 
empire,  of  its,  on  the  whole,  beneficent  influence  upon  the 
comity  of  nations.  So  London  extinguishes  thoughts 
about  places. 

There  is  in  each  man  of  us  an  Individualist  strain  more 


or  less  strong,  and  in  each,  a  more  or  less  strong  flavor 
of  the  Theorist  who  sees  mankind  only  in  the  bulk.  I 
imagine  the  Individualist  half  of  a  man  musing  like  this: 
"I  inhabit  a  large,  pompous,  gloomy  London  house  whose 
atrocious  architecture,  in  any  other  spot  on  the  globe, 
would  preclude  any  idea  of  my  ever  countenancing  it  to 
the  extent  of  becoming  its  tenant.  Two  doors  off  there 
lives  the  greatest  violinist  in  the  world,  next  door  an  old 
lady  who  sat  on  the  knee  of  George  IV  ;  her  mind  is  alive 
with  the  most  vivid  of  anecdotes  of  a  century  or  so — and 
next  door  on  the  other  side  is  a  girl  with  a  face  as  beau- 
tiful as  that  of  Helen  of  Troy,  a  delicate  and  tremulous 
walk,  a  proud  neck,  a  radiant  costume.  Yet,  here,  I  care 
nothing  about  any  of  them.  They  are  'the  people  next 
door.'  For  here  in  London  we  have  no  more  any 
neighbors."  , 

Less  than  half  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  great  city,  but 
if  the  chapters  on  rural  England  present  fewer  entertain- 
ing paragraphs,  their  effect  is  even  more  charming.  One 
feels  that  this  author  has  realized  in  solitary,  thoughtful 
walks  along  winding  roads  and  in  sheltered  lanes  the  call 
of  the  Nature  that  is  seemingly  so  far  from  town : 

I  have  walked  over  many  countrysides  with  many  differ- 
ent men — with  an  American  Jesuit,  who  wanted  to  see 
the  most  beautiful  village  of  my  own  county  "tidied  up," 
stripped  of  creepers  and  of  ivy,  painted,  and  lit  with  elec- 
tric light;  with  a  tramp,  who  was  lividly  indignant  because 
the  local  countess  had  cut  down  some  timber  and  spoilt 
a  whole  stretch  of  park  land ;  with  a  lawyer,  to  whom  the 
first  bit  of  dusty  fallow  with  barbed  wire  round  it  was 
already  Arcadia ;  with  sailors  ashore,  who  wanted  to  see 
always  more  barns  round  the  homesteads,  to  indicate 
endless  profusion;  with  a  peasant  poet  in  a  smock  frock 
and  with  aged,  faded  blue  eyes,  who  declared  that  God  did 
not  love  steam  ploughs;  as  well  as  with  a  steam  plough  and 
traction  engine  proprietor,  who  declared  that  his  great 
hulks  of  iron,  standing  like  enormous  toys  dragged  by 
some  godhead,  askew  upon  the  hillside,  dragging  from  side 
to  side  across  the  furrows  giant  insects  all  of  iron — his 
devouring  monsters  were  sending  up  those  pillars  of  smoke 
that  should  lead  the  Chosen  People  back  to  the  Land.  But 
always,  subconsciously  enough,  they  divided  themselves 
into  these  two  strains — they  wanted  hedgerowrs  because 
they  sheltered  birds,  yielded  flowers,  or  had  existed  in 
the  days  of  their  fathers;  or  they  wanted  iron  fences  and 
barbed  wire  because  these  give  no  shade  upon  the  crops, 
harbor  neither  birds  nor  insects,  and  indicate  that  the 
right  type  of  man,  the  economist,  is  in  charge  of  land 
that  shall  be  rejuvenated. 

My  tramp,  with  his  rain-beaten  clothes,  his  jovial,  peak- 
bearded  face,  his  luxurious  sprawl  along  the  roadside, 
like  a  Roman  Emperor  on  his  couch  at  a  long  table — my 
tramp  was  probably  the  most  disinterested,  or  the  most 
interested  of  them  all.  Tramps  are,  after  all,  first  to  be 
considered  as  users  of  the  highways  or  the  hidden  lanes, 
since  they,  along  with  sparrows,  weasels,  traveler's  joy, 
and  young  lovers,  really  live  their  lives  between  the 
hedgerows.  The  gypsy  with  his  caravan,  or  his  withy- 
supported  wigwam,  is  by  comparison  an  indoor  dweller. 
The  individualities  of  these  travelers  are  infinite,  but  the 
good  tramp,  the  real  thing  of  his  kind,  is  precisely  the  one 
who  lies  by  the  highway,  banquetting  with  his  eyes.  He 
is  the  artist — the  man  who  loves  the  road  for  its  own  sake; 
he  has  not  any  other  ambitions  than  shade  from  the  sun, 
long  grass,  and  eternal  autumn  weather. 

The  people'  of  the  English  countryside  furnish  him 
opportunity  for  some  picturesque  observations  with  now 
and  then  a  novelty  in  his  views  of  them: 

I  have  frequently  thought  that  the  reputation  for  stu- 
pidity, for  slowness  of  brain,  for  grossness  of  manner  that 
the  townsman  accords  to  the  field  laborer  must  really  arise 
from  mere  suspiciousness.  The  shepherd's  advice  to  his 
friends  to  keep  a  shut  head  to  people  wearing  black  coats, 
is  very  generally  followed  in  the  cottages.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  laborer  can  not  see  any  reason  why 
his  betters  should  want  to  talk  with  him.  The  only 
motive  that  he  can  accord  to  them  is  that  of  desiring  to 
"get  something  out"  of  him.  He  has  heard  of  land-grab- 
bing, of  land  in  Chancery;  he  has  known  of  cases  innu- 
merable in  which  the  small  tenant  farmer,  the  three-hun- 
dred-acre man,  has  reached  his  laborers.  His  cottage 
doors  are  beset  by  pedlers  of  sorts — watch  pedlers, 
pension  tea  pedlers,  illustrated  bible  pedlers,  and  the 
agents  of  foreign  lotteries.  All  these  people  wear  black 
coats  and  speak  with  specious  and  silky  accents  of  gentility. 
I  remember,  too,  walking  along  a  dark  road  from  the 
station  with  a  youngish  girl  of  the  scullery-maid  type. 
She  chatted  amiably  as  long  as  I  was  invisible,  but  when 
the  light  of  a  carriage  fell  upon  me  she  looked  at  me  with 
startled  eyes,  uttered,  "Why,  you're  a  gcntletnan"  and  took 
to  her  heels.  For  in  the  eyes  of  the  cottage  mothers  there 
is  only  one  reason  why  a  gentleman  should  wish  to  talk 
to  a  cottage  girl. 

And  the  speculation  has  sometimes  occurred  to  me,  too, 
what  impression  the  voice,  the  accent,  and  the  language 
of  the  most  instructed  class  must  make  upon  the  ears  ac- 
customed to  broader  and  harsher  sounds.  I  remember 
discussing  a  certain  rather  charming  lady  with  an  old 
laborer,  and  he  said — 

"Why,  she  was  very  nice  in  her  ways,  but  she'd  such 
a  pernickety  way  of  speaking  that  alt  couldn't  stomach 
much." 

If,  in  fact,  brogues,  dialects,  and  dropped  "h's"  affect  the 
educated  ear  disagreeably,  must  not  soft  and  delicate  in- 
flections of  vowel  sounds  cause  a  vague  or  a  very  definite 
feeling  of  unrest?  I  do  not  imagine  that  a  laborer  can 
ever  feel  really  at  ease  with  that  particular  kind  of 
foreignness. 

There  is  keen  philosophy  in  the  concluding  chapters  on 
"faiths"  and  "conduct,"  and  the  moralizing  does  not  become 
sermonizing.  It  is  a  well-considered  volume,  as  a  whole, 
and  if  not  so  vivacious,  so  evidently  planned  for  entertain- 
ment as  some  of  the  many  that  have  preceded  it,  it  is  none 
the  less  a  worthy  study. 

Published  by  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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THE  PROSPERITY  OF  PUBLISHERS. 


By  George  L.  Shoals. 


The  general  comment  on  the  circulation 
and  features  of  monthly  magazines,  given 
in  an  Argonaut  article  two  weeks  ago,  may 
be  supplemented  with  exact  figures  just 
made  public  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
Chief  Clerk  William  S.  Rossiter  of  the 
Bureau  has-  issued  an  advance  outline  of 
the  contents  of  Census  Bulletin  79,  which 
is  devoted  entirely  to  the  printing  and  pub- 
lishing industry,  and  the  result  of  his  clas- 
sification and  study  is  a  statement  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  those  engaged  in  the  art 
preservative  and  those  who  profit  directly 
by  it. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  class  not 
profited  by  the  printing  industry,  directly  or 
indirectly.  No  other  line  of  manufacture 
has  so  large  a  number  of  establishments, 
and  none  is  so  widely  distributed.  There 
is  -a  printing  office  for  every  3000  inhabi- 
tants in  the  country;  in  the  steel  industry 
there  is  one  for  every  134,000  inhabitants. 
Printing  and  publishing  now  ranks  as  sev- 
enth in  the  industries  of  the  country, 
measured  by  the  selling  value  of  its  prod- 
ucts, and  it  has  more  than  doubled  its 
capital  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  It  forms 
a  striking  exception  to  the  prevailing  ten- 
dency toward  consolidation,  and  even  the 
smaller  establishments  are  operated,  as  Mr. 
Rossiter  points  out,  "by  men  of  independ- 
ent thought  and  action,  contributing  ma- 
terially to  the  intellectual  and  financial 
growth  of  the  country." 

It  was  remarked  in  the  Argonaut  article 
referred  to  that  the  progress  of  invention 
in  the  line  of  photo-engraving  had  brought 
many  improvements  to  the  illustrated  maga- 
zines, and  the  census  bulletin  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  this  development.  The 
use  of  half-tone  illustrations  began  in  the 
decade  1890-1900,  and  the  growth  in  cir- 
culation and  increase  in  number  of  less  ex- 
pensive periodicals  during  the  closing  years 
of  that  period  and  the  first  five  years  of 
the  new  century  were  phenomenal.  Monthly 
publications  reported  an  increase  in  aggre- 
gate circulation  per  issue  (upon  a  decade 
basis)  in  the  period  from  1900  to  1905  five 
times  greater  than  the  increase  from  1880 
to  1890.  This  growth  outstripped  even  the 
remarkable  progress  in  the  circulation  of 
daily  papers — four  to  one  in  fact — and  in 
1905  there  were  .a  great  many  more  copies 
of  monthly  periodicals  issued  than  of  any 
other  class  of  publications,  and  nearly  as 
many  as  of  all  others — daily,  semi-weekly, 
and  weekly — combined. 

Mr.  Rossiter  shows  that  every  line  of 
new  invention  brings  a  tribute  to  the  print- 
ing and  publishing  industry,  though  cer- 
tainly not  more  than  a  fair  recompense  for 
its  stimulating  influence,  leaving  the  prac- 
tical and  tangible  returns  out  of  the  calcu- 
lation. He  instances  the  operation  of  the 
rapidly  extending  trolley  lines  and  the 
growth  of  the  telephone  exchanges.  It  re- 
quires thirty  million  printed  sheets  of  paper 
annually  to  furnish  the  transfers  used  on 
the  electric  cars.  To  make  the  telephone 
books  demanded  by  the  subscribers  of  only 
three  metropolitan  exchanges — those  of 
New  York,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia — 
nearly  three  million  pounds  of  paper  are 
called  for,  and  fourteen  cylinder  presses 
working  ten  hours  a  day  through  the  year 
could  not  turn  out  the  printed  sheets  for 
the   directories. 

Those  are  side  issues,  though  of  passing 
interest.  To  make  the  paper  used  by  the 
newspapers  and  magazines  of  the  country 
an  army  of  15,000  men  is  employed,  and 
every  day  300  acres  of  timber  is  felled  to 
furnish  the  spruce,  hemlock,  and  poplar 
logs  which  go  to  the  mills  to  be  ground  to 
pulp,  mixed  with  chemicals,  and  drawn  out 
into  sheets.  Unfortunately,  the  demand  in- 
creases in  spite  of  the  serious  loss  to  the 
country  inflicted  by  the  destruction  of  the 
forests.  The  papers  and  magazines  in- 
crease steadily  in  size.  In  1890  the  news- 
papers had  an  average  of  5.7  pages;  in 
1900  this  had  increased  to  6.6,  and  in  1905 
it  was  S.5  pages.  The  ease  and  rapidity  of 
machine  type-setting  may  be  credited  with 
this  not  obviously  advantageous  develop- 
ment. 

One  of  the  notable  features  in  Mr.  Ros- 
siter's    summary   of   causes    and   results    is 
the  ch-.nge  in  source  of  greatest  income  to 
publishers.     For  many  years  the  subscrip- 
tion  rnd   sales   department  of  publications 
was  .  y  far  the  most  important.     So  lately 
11  "0  the  aggregate  amount  received  by 
:  publishers  of  the  country  from  subscrip- 
ts  and   sales   exceeded   the   amount   re- 


ceived for  advertising  by  nearly  $11,000,000, 
or  about  one-fourth.  In  1900  the  adver- 
tising credits  were  in  the  lead  for  the  first 
time,  and  by  1905  the}'  exceeded  those  for 
sales  and  subscriptions  by  $34,000,000.  This 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  increase 
in  receipts  from  subscribers  and  purchasers 
was  generous  and   steady. 

New  York  continues  to  be  the  great  pub- 
lishing centre.  It  not  only  reports  one- 
third  of  the  entire  monthly  periodical  out- 
put of  the  country,  but  increases  its  lead 
steadily.  The  bulletin  takes  note  of  this 
fact  with  the  comment  that  the  sale  of  a 
monthly,  whether  it  be  offered  in  the  sub- 
urbs or  two  thousand  miles  away,  is  assisted 
by  a  New  York  imprint.  The  daily  papers 
of  New  York  outnumber  two  to  one  those 
of  any  other  city  in  the  United  States. 

There  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  daily  papers  throughout  the 
country  during  the  past  decade,  and  the 
rural  dailies  have  held  their  own  against 
the  competition  of  the  great  journals  of 
the  cities.  There  are  hundreds  of  small 
towns  that  now  have  thriving  daily  papers 
which  compare  favorably  with  those  of  fif- 
teen years  ago  in  cities  five  times  as  popu- 
lous. 

The  weekly  paper  has  felt  the  impulse  of 
changed  conditions  less  than  any  other 
class  of  publication,  but  it  is  still  an  im- 
portant figure  in  the  newspaper  world.  Mr. 
Rossiter  gives  the  country  weekly  a  meed 
of  praise  that  has  been  well  earned.  It  has 
performed  an  undoubted  service,  he  says. 
"Wherever  pioneers  pushed  into  the  wilder- 
ness, or  newly  developed  mines  or  manu- 
facturing enterprises  attracted  inhabitants 
to  new  communities,  the  newspaper  which 
followed  in  the  wake  of  population  was  in- 
evitably the  weekly.  The  weekly,  indeed, 
may  be  termed  the  characteristic  American 
newspaper.  It  has  told  the  story  of  young 
communities  from  the  time  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  United  States,  picturing  the 
hopes,  trials,  and  triumphs  of  the  founders, 
and  has  voiced  the  conscience,  activity,  and 
manliness  of  the  average  American  town 
and  village." 

As  an  exception  to  the  rule  of  more 
slowly  increasing  circulation  and  import- 
ance noted  in  the  weekly  papers  of  rural 
communities,  the  bulletin  refers  to  excep- 
tional weeklies  of  literary  or  other  char- 
acter, published  in  the  cities.  This  class 
of  publications  has  shared  in  the  general 
development  and  prosperity.  It  has  in  sev- 
eral instances  established  a  national  or  even 
international  reputation,  and  satisfies  a 
want  not  filled  by  the  daily  paper  or  the 
magazine. 

Had  the  output  of  the  periodical  press 
been  evenly  distributed  in  1905,  every  in- 
habitant of  the  United  States  would  have 
received  sixty-eight  copies  of  a  daily  paper, 
twenty-four  issues  of  a  weekly,  and  nine 
numbers  of  a  monthly  magazine.  As  the 
dailies  are  printed  six  times  as  often  as 
the  weekly  and  thirty  times  as  often  as 
the  monthly,  these  figures  from  the  bulle- 
tin show  that  with  all  their  seeming  im- 
portance, the  dailies  do  not  rank  with  their 
contemporaries.  Were  they  to  gain  an 
equal  hearing  with  the  weeklies,  they 
should  furnish  annually  144  copies  to  each 
person;  to  reach  a  standing  with  that  of 
the  monthlies  they  must  send  out  270  for 
each  inhabitant.  And  when  the  brief  exist- 
ence of  the  sheet  fresh  each  morning  or 
evening  is  considered,  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  weekly  or  monthly,  which  may 
be,  and  often  is,  treasured  for  years,  the 
relative  influence  of  the  publications  is  even 
more  impressively  realized. 

■*♦#■ 

Mrs.  Rachael  Kent  Fitz  is  a  Radcliffe 
B.  A.  and  A.  M.  and  some  time  director  of 
Radcliffe  Alumna?  Association  and  of  the 
Boston  Women's  Educational  and  Indus- 
trial Union,  and  joint  author  with  her 
husband,  Dr.  George  Wells  Fitz,  of  "Prob- 
lems of  Babyhood."  She  therefore  is  ex- 
perienced with  college  women  and  college 
topics.  She  believes  that  the  time  will 
come,  and  come  right  quickly,  when  in  the 
woman's  college  general  culture  and  care- 
ful scientific  training  for  domestic  duties 
will  go  hand  in  hand.  Her  lectures  are  in 
support  of  this  idea. 


Rufus  Rockwell  Wilson,  who,  in  his 
"New  York  Old  and  New,"  published  a  few 
seasons  ago,  proved  his  ability  to  write  with 
authority  and  unusual  literary  charm  "on 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  history  of 
Manhattan  Island,  has  been  at  work  for 
the  last  two  years  on  a  book  entitled  "New 
York  in  Literature,"  which  B.  W.  Dodge 
&  Co.  now  have  in  press  for  publication  in 
the  early  fall. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Ma  Do  Yuen,  who  recently  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  from  the 
University  of  Berlin,  is  the  first  Chinaman 
to  receive  a  degree  from  a  German 
university. 

The  great-grandson  of  Robert  Burns,  the 
poet,  has  recently  been  acting  as  judge  of 
the  police  court  of  Louisville.  His  name 
is  J.  Marshall  Chatterson,  and  for  many 
years  he  has  been  an  attorney  in  Louis- 
ville. 

The  Khedive  of  Egypt,  Abbas  Hilni,  re- 
cently spent  two  days  in  Paris  in  such 
strict  incognito  that  his  presence  did  not 
become  known  until  after  his  departure  for 
Switzerland.  He  will  visit  England  before 
returning  to  Egypt. 

Major  Paymaster  Eugene  Coffin,  of 
Manila,  has  had  his  left  arm  amputated, 
the  result  of  infection  from  the  handling 
of  money  in  paying  troops.  He  was  a 
veteran  of  the  Civil  War  and  a  member  of 
the  old  McKinley  regiment. 

Mrs.  Piper,  the  celebrated  medium,  of 
Boston,  has  just  returned  from  London, 
where  she  went  last  November  by  invita- 
tion of  the  Psychical  Society  of  that  city. 
Her  work  there  was  productive  of  certain 
results  never  before  obtained  in  all  the  past 
years  of  research,  and  these  will  soon  be 
ready  for  publication. 

Nowhere  else  has  the  airship  been  ac- 
corded such  weighty  official  recognition  as 
was  given  at  Paris  on  Monday,  when  Pre- 
mier Clemenceau  and  War  Minister 
Picquart  ascended  in  La  Patrie.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  French  example  will  pro- 
duce a  general  aeronautic  fever  among 
premiers  and  ministers  of  state. 

Colonel  Will  S.  Hays,  the  veteran  river 
editor  of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal, 
song  writer  and  poet,  died  at  his  home  in 
the  Kentucky  city,  July  23,  of  vertigo, 
caused  by  a  stroke  of  paralysis  suffered  in 
the  Iroquois  Theatre  fire  in  Chicago.  He 
was  70  years  old.  Colonel  Hays  had  always 
claimed  the  authorship  of  the  original 
words  of  "Dixie,"  and  that  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  arrangement  of  the  music. 
Colonel  Hays's  most  famous  song  was 
"Molly  Darling,"  the  sale  of  which  reached 
two  million  copies  in  Europe  and  America. 
Among  his  other  songs  were  "Evangeline," 
"Remember  Me  Love  in  Your  Prayers," 
and  "The  Little  Old  Log  Cabin  in  the 
Lane." 

Frances  Bradley  Storr  is  a  little  Don- 
caster  child  preacher,  who  is  electrifying 
Yorkshire  just  as  Evan  Roberts  roused 
Wales.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  working 
woman,  who  is  at  present  the  police  court 
missionary  of  Doncaster  for  the  British 
Women's  Temperance  Association.  The 
child's  stepfather  is  a  laborer  employed  in 
the  town  at  the  Great  Northern  plant 
works.  Although  she  was  only  12  years 
old  last  September,  it  is  said  that  some- 
thing like  three  hundred  men  and  women 
have  been  "converted"  as  a  result  of  her 
simple,  childlike  preaching.  In  ten  months 
she  has  caused  a  wave  of  revivalism  to 
sweep  over  the  community  and  spread  to 
neighboring  counties,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  primitive  Methodist  Church. 

The  inconsistency  and  disloyalty  to  the 
principles  of  which  Herr  Bebel  has  been 
one  of  the  most  vociferous  exponents  will 
be  the  chief  theme  discussed  when  the 
Social-Democratic  Congress  meets  at  Essen. 
The  members  of  his  party  do  not  believe 
that  Herr  Bebel  practiced  what  he  preached 
when  he  fell  heir  three  years  ago  to  300,000 
marks,  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  him 
by  a  Bavarian  named  Jollman.  Up  to  that 
time  Bebel  had  advocated  equal  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  and  landed  property,  but 
when  it  became  a  personal  matter  he 
adopted  a  new  doctrine.  He  contributed 
100,000  marks  to  his  brethren  for  the  ex- 
ploitation of  socialistic  doctrines,  and  re- 
tained 200,000  marks  for  his  own  creature 
comforts.  It  is  now  proposed  to  have  a 
resolution  introduced  when  the  congress 
meets  in  Essen  declaring  that  such  an  ex- 
ample is  prejudicial  to  the  principles  of  the 
party,  and  Bebel  will  be  called  upon  to 
explain. 

Joseph  Lyons  runs  in  London  what  is  by 
long  odds  the  most  colossal  catering  con- 
cern in  the  world.  There  is  no  aggregation 
of  restaurants  under  one  management  in 
America  that  feeds  such  a  vast  multitude 
daily.  His  company  has  just  declared  a 
dividend  of  32J^  per  cent,  besides  adding 
to  its  reserve  fund.     From  the  rank  of  a 


small  public  provider  at  provincial  exhibi- 
tions, he  has  risen  in  twenty  years  to  the 
forefront  of  the  restaurant  and  catering 
world,  and  today  the  ramifications  'of  his 
business  extend  throughout  the  whole  of 
Great  Britain.  But  the  most  amazing  thing 
about  Mr.  Lyons  is  that  while  building  up 
this  stupendous  business  he  has  found  both 
time  and  inclination  to  cultivate  his  talents 
in  directions  remote  from  trade  and  com- 
merce. As  an  artist  he  ranks  so  far  above 
the  average  amateur  that  his  pictures  are 
accepted  at  the  best  exhibitions  in  com- 
petition with  the  works  of  professionals. 
And  now  he  has  announced  that  in  col- 
laboration with  Cecil  Raleigh,  the  famous 
dramatic  author,  he  has  just  completed  a 
novel  and  expects  hereafter  to  turn  out 
three  novels  a  year  in  the  same  way. 


RECENT  VERSE. 


My  Comrade. 
I  have  a  comrade;    he  and  I  are  like 

As  any  pair  of  peas  in  any  pod. 
A  wilful  creature  he,  as  you  would  strike, 

And  aye  impatient  'neath  affliction's  rod. 
When  his  own  way  he  finds  he  can  not  get 

He  raises  Ned  and  other  things  to  boot; 
With  awful   voice   he   roars  his   dreadful   fret. 

Regardless  that  the  world  won't  care  a  hoot. 

My  comrade  likes  to  play  the  newest  game — 

He  quickly  tires  of  all  that's  old  and  trite. 
Scarce  plays  he  two  succeeding  days  the  same, 

Amusements  seem  to  age  so  over  night. 
He  will  not  work  unless  he  is  compelled. 

He  smiles  on  those  with  whom  he  thinks  a  smile 
The  best  investment,  and  his  head  gets  swelled 

By    people's    praise,    regardless    of   their   guile. 

My  comrade  likes  the  food  that  least  agrees 

With  his  digestion — hates  the  wholesome  things; 
Hates  other  people's  warblings,  but  decrees 

We  all  stand  breathless,  harking  while  he  sings. 
In  all  these  ways,  and  eke  in  many  more, 

My  comrade's  instincts  tally  well  with   mine. 
He  is  my  child,  I  should  have  said  before; 

He's  two  years  old,  and  I  am  thirty-nine. 

— Chicago  News. 


Within  the  Forest's  Heart. 
I    know    a    little    hollow,    deep    within    the    forest's 
heart. 
All  odorous  with  breath   of  many  pines. 
A  narrow  path  strays  'neath  the  trees  to  where  it 
hides  apart, 
Hedged  thick  with    ferns  and   tangled  wild-wood 
vines. 

'Tis    there    the    first    spring    violets    unclose    their 
purple  eyes. 
Where  leaves  and  sun  a  flickering  net-work  trace, 
'Tis    there    the    woodbine    reddens    to    its    deepest 
autumn   dyes, 
And  goldenrod   spreads  out  its  yellow   lace. 

I    love   the   solitude   and   hush,    the   sense   of  quiet 
rest. 
And  to  the  little  hollow  oft  I  go, 
Just  like  a  tired  child,  to  lay  my  head  on  Nature's 
breast 
And  hear  the  soothing  song  she  whispers  low. 

Sometimes    she   lulls   me   with    the    hum    of  honey- 
laden    bees. 
Or  in  a  wild  bird's   note  she's   heard  again. 
Sometimes    she    chants    an     anthem     through     the 
mighty   forest  trees, 
To   which    the    after   silence   breathes   amen. 

It  matters  not  what  song  she   sings,    or   grave    or 
gay  the  strain, 
That    some    notes    are    prolonged    while    others 
cease ; 
For  in  that  little  hollow,   deep  within   the  forest's 
heart. 
The  melody  of  every  song  is  peace! 

— Pauline    Frances    Camp, 

in   Town   and  Country. 


The  present  national  anthem  of  Russia  is 
probably  the  only  one  that  was  ever 
adopted  as  the  result  of  an  open  competi- 
tion, like  the  legendary  tournaments  of  the 
bards  of  the  court  of  Thuringia,  of  the 
master  singers  of  Nuremberg,  and  of  the 
violin  makers  of  Cremona.  The  musical 
committee  appointed  to  do  the  first  rough 
work  of  selection  rejected  all  the  anthems 
sent  in  except  two,  the  respective  merits  of 
which  were  left  for  the  emperor  himself  to 
determine.  One  was  by  Glinka,  the  re- 
nowned composer  of  "Life  for  the  Czar"; 
the  other  was  by  Lvoff.  Glinka's  hymn 
was  thoroughly  Russian  in  character,  and 
in  the  form  of  a  march;  Lvoff's  was  more 
solemn,  but  much  less  original.  He  knew, 
however,  too  well  that  a  highly  military 
style  of  instrumentation  would  appeal  to 
the  imperial  ear,  and  his  drums  and 
trumpets  decided  Nicholas  against  all 
claims  to  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
more  artistic  Glinka. 


Hansoms  and  four-wheelers  would  be 
cheap  in  London  if  one  only  paid  the  legal 
fare  for  them,  but  he  who  tries  to  pay  the 
legal  fare  doesn't  try  it  more  than  once. 
One  day  an  old  lady  stopped  a  hansom, 
looked  up  at  the  driver,  and  said,  timidly: 
"Driver,!  want  to  go  to  Ludgate  Circus.  I 
see  by  the  book  that  the  legal  fare  is  two 
shillings.  If  I  give  you  three,  will  you 
promise  not  to  swear  at  me  afterward?" 


i      WVT      £  3« 
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BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


people  who  came  to  the  Old  Home  House 
make  good  reading.  Every  story  is  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  there  are  eleven  of  them. 


The  Future  of  Japan,  by  W.  Petrie  Watson. 
Published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company, 
New  York;    $3.50. 

It  is  said  that  the  Japanese  smile  at  all 
efforts  to  interpret  either  their  present  or 
their  future.  They  deny  a  real  knowledge 
to  Lafcadio  Hearn  and  therefore  to  very 
many  others  whose  acquaintance  with  the 
Orient  is  entirely  intellectual  and  without 
the  warm  illumination  of  sympathy.  It 
may  be  that  the  Japanese  discredit  our  ef- 
forts to  understand  their  position  because 
they  can  not  understand  it  themselves.  His- 
tory and  precedent  are  the  torches  by  which 
we  interpret  the  present,  and  without  them 
we  are  groping  in  the  dark.  There  is  no 
precedent  for  such  an  eruption  of  Oriental 
life  and  light  as  we  now  see  in  Japan,  and 
whether  it  portend  a  world  cataclysm  or 
whether  it  will  take  its  place  as  a  peaceful 
modification  of  the  existing  order  we  do  not 
know  at  all. 

Mr.  Watson  seems  to  feel  the  difficulty 
and  to  walk  warily  in  the  path  of  predic- 
tion. He  rather  contents  himself  with 
drawing  a  singularly  vivid  picture  of  things 
as  they  are,  and  he  appears  to  leave  very 
little  of  the  field  untouched.  He  wanders 
to  and  fro  over  the  domain  of  Japanese  life, 
and  with  a  rare  discrimination  he  selects 
just  those  features  that  are  most  helpful  to 
study.  He  draws  the  line  of  cause  and 
effect  from  historical  periods  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  He  introduces  us  to  political  and 
religious  leaders  and  conditions  and  to  such 
factors  as  education,  character,  the  family 
life,  philosophy,  morals,  commerce.  He  is 
minutely  exact,  analytic,  and  cautiously 
critical.  Above  all  he  avoids  the  intolerable 
attitude  of  the  superior  and  amused 
observer. 

Mr.  Watson  does  not  believe  that  the 
Japanese  will  adopt  Christianity  from  its 
dogmatic  standpoint,  the  assurances  of  self- 
interested  missionaries  notwithstanding.  He 
thinks  that  the  personal  character  of  Jesus 
may  exercise  a  powerful  influence  over  na-_ 
tional  thought,  but  not  the  superstructure  of 
creed  which  is  too  often  the  stock  in  trade 
of  the  missionary  who  preaches  to  the 
"heathen"  a  form  of  crude  and  unreasoning 
faith  which  would  not  be  tolerated  by  many 
intelligent  congregations  at  home.  It  is 
from  the  religious  situation  that  Mr.  Wat- 
son is  inclined  to  believe  that  Japanese  evo 
lution  does  not  presage  a  new  "beginning" 
in  history-  History  does  not  "begin  again" 
except  under  the  impetus  of  a  new  religion, 
and  such  a  departure  is  not  in  sight.  Re- 
ligion in  its  purity  is  always  revolutionary. 
It  becomes  conservative  as  it  loses  its 
ideals. 

Mr.  Watson  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a 
remarkable  and  luminous  work,  which  will 
go  a  long  way  to  provoke  thought  in  its 
readers  and  a  more  serious  effort  than  ever 
before  to  read  aright  the  signs  of  the 
times. 

Pictures  and  Their  Painters,  by  Lorinda 
Munson  Bryant.  Published  by  John 
Lane  Company,  New  York;  $3.50  net. 
Such  a  book  as  this  is  needed,  and  th^ 
present  elaborate  and  conscientious  work  is 
certain  to  be  popular.  There  are  a  great 
many  books  on  painting,  but  very  few  that 
show  so  careful  a  discrimination  between 
the  necessary  and  the  superfluous  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  average  student,  or  that 
contain  so  skillful  a  combination  of  criticism 
and  history.  The  author  believes  that  the 
renaissance  of  art  study  is  with  us,  and  that 
if  the  mind  of  the  young  can  be  held  upon 
the  true  and  the  noble  there  need  be  no 
anxiety  for  the  future  of  art  in  America. 

Beginning  with  the  art  of  ancient  Egypt 
and  concluding  with  the  painters  of  today, 
this  book  may  be  said  to  be  complete, 
admirably  balanced,   and  no   uncriti< 
enthusiasms  are  to  be  noted,  while 
illustrations,  well  chosen  and  well 
are   a   peculiarly   valuable    and    in 
feature.      The    author   has   an   ur    .rtunate 
tendency    to    rhapsodize    on    relir. 
jects  and  to  assume  that  the  opinions  of  I    r 
readers    will    necessarily    corre 
her    own.      Sometimes    this    di^po^tioi     i* 
harmonious  with  her  subject,  r 
it  is   irrelevant,  and  then   it    .        :nes    tire- 
some. 

The     Old    Home    House,  >*ph    C. 

Lincoln.    Published    b}     .'  .    S.    Barnes 

&  Compny,  New  Yor1- 
The  strange  doings  of      arzilla  tte 

and  Captain  Jonadab  Wi       .  and  the  queer 


The  Monk  and   the   Hangman's  Daughter, 
by   Ambrose    Bierce   and    G.   A.    Dan- 
ziger.     Published    by    the    Neale    Pub- 
lishing    Company,     New     York     and 
Washington. 
The   true   authorship   of  this   story,   now 
republished,     is     a     little     in     doubt.     Mr. 
Bierce  received  from  Dr.  Danziger  a  manu- 
script that  purported  to  be  a  translation  by 
Dr.    Danziger    from   the   German   of    Herr 
Voss.      Mr.    Bierce   agreed   to   rewrite    the 
story   if  he  were  allowed  a   free  hand  in 
amplification,  and   the  present  story  is  the 
result. 

Mr.  Bierce  might  have  better  employed 
his  time.  The  story  has  nothing  to  recom- 
mend it.  except  its  fidelity  in  the  portraiture 
of  frenzied  mediaeval  monastic  superstition, 
with  the  hideous  cruelties  associated  there- 
with. It  is  a  story  of  gibbets,  pillories, 
chains,  murders,  and  executions,  saturated 
with  the  hateful  taint  of  a  barbarous  re- 
ligion and  with  the  sufferings  of  an 
innocent  young  girl.  There  is  no  lack  of 
such  stories.  German  tradition  is  full  of 
them.  They  are  to  be  found  wherever 
monasticism  has  been  a  governing  power, 
and  their  bare  recital  is  disgusting  enough 
without  the  lurid  touch  of  modern  im- 
agination. The  story  serves  no  purpose 
except  to  disgust  and  horrify.  It  is  a 
chapter  from  the  book  of  human  cruelty 
and  degradation  that  we  would  gladly  close 
and  forget. 


Fraillein  Schmidt  and  Mr.  Anstruther,  by 
the  author  of  "Elizabeth  and  Her  Ger- 
man Garden."  Published  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons;  $1.50. 
There  are  very  few  writers  who  can  re- 
concile us  to  the  story  that  is  made  up 
entirely  of  correspondence,  but  the  author 
of  Elizabeth  makes  a  specialty  of  miracles 
of  this  kind.  The  love  mishaps  of  Frau- 
lein  Schmidt  make  an  exquisite  piece  of 
writing.  She  is  engaged  to  Air.  Anstruther, 
who  so  little  appreciates  a  splendid  woman 
as  to  allow  himself  to  be  persuaded  for 
family  reasons  to  transfer  his  affections 
elsewhere.  The  new  flame,  Miss  Cheriton, 
does  not  last  very  long,  and  then  we  find 
the  fickle  Anstruther  once  more  laying  siege 
to  the  heart  of  Fraulein  Schmidt.  But  it 
is  too  late.  As  a  friend  he  will  be  welcome, 
but  as  a  lover — never  again.  The  story  is 
made  up  entirely  of  her  letters  to  him,  but 
there  is  no  loss  of  continuity  and  no  missing 
links  in  the  chain  of  events.  That  there 
should  be  no  strain  and  no  apparent  effort 
is  in  itself  a  literary  feat,  but  even  a  faulty 
craftsmanship  would  be  forgiven  in  the 
delight  of  these  delicate  and  beautiful  let- 
ters, that  do  more  to  unveil  the  mysteries 
of  the  mind  of  a  good  and  brilliant  woman 
than  anv  other  work  of  the  dav. 


Under    the    Harroto,    by    Ellis    Meredith. 

Published    by    Little,    Brown    &    Co., 

Boston;  $1.50. 
Stories  of  girls  in  our  great  cities  who 
are  getting  what  they  call  a  living  by  their 
pens  are  usually  pitiful  and  often  tragic. 
The  lot  of  the  three  girls  described  in  this 
book  is  hard  enough  in  all  conscience,  and 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  there  are  hundreds 
whose  fate  is  even  worse,  and  who  are  un- 
buoyed  by  the  bright  optimism  that  is  so 
pleasant  a  feature  of  this  book.  Relief 
comes  to  these  particular  girls  in  good  time 
and  before  their  courage  disappears,  and  we 
take  leave  of  them  in  the  full  assurance 
that  they  will  be  "happy  ever  afterwards." 
The  dialogue  is  unusually  clever,  the  ro- 
mance old-fashioned  and  wholesome,  and 
the  characters  vivid. 


The  Shepherd  Song  on  the  Hills  of  Leba- 
non,  by   Faddoul    Moghabghab.      Pub- 
lished by  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company, 
ew  York;  $1.00. 
The  author,  a  native  of  Syria,  has  been 
in    \merica  for  fourteen  years  and  has  de- 
ed this  lecture  500  times.     His  object 
is    to   give    realism   to    some   parts   of   the 
de    story,   and   his   personal   experiences 
and  poetic  descriptions  are  certainly  effect- 
ive to  this  end. 


Roy  and  Ray  in  Mexico,  by  Mary  Wright 
Plummer.      Published   by   Henry   Holt 
and  Company,  New  York;  $175. 
A  story  of  Mexican  travel   for  children. 
Roy  and  Ray  Stevens  spend  a  summer  in 
Mexico   and  the  book  tells   from  the   chil- 
dren's standpoint  what  they  see  and  do.    It 
is  brightly  written  and   well   illustrated. 


/  Never  Dine 
Without  It." 


I  find  it  gives  an  appetizing-  relish'  to  an  otherwise 
insipid  dish.  I  like  it  on  Soups,  Stews  and  Hashes.  It 
greatly  improves  Steaks,  Roast  Meats  and  Chops. 

Lea  &  Perrins' 
Sauce 

THE     ORIGINAL    WORCESTERSHIRE 

Just  a  little  on  Cheese  is  a  necessary  finishing  touch. 
Without  it  no  Rarebit  is  complete.    It  is  a  good  digestive. 


Beware  of  Imitations. 


John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agents,  New  York. 


JOHN  F.  FORBES,  C.  A.  A. 
Certified   Accountant   and  Auditor 

601   KOHL  BLDG.    SAN   FRANCISCO 


Interests  of  non-residents  in  enterprises  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  examined  arid  reported  upon. 


AMES    HARRIS   NEVILLE  CO. 

607-609  Front  Street 

San  Francisco 


TENTS 

Gold  Medal  Camp  Furniture,  Awnings, 
Hammocks,  Bags,  Twines  and  Canvas 


yA!U**»A»A»,J'AM*,»JU^^ 


3 

dm  &e  WALTER &  co 


FURNITURE    CARPETS    ORIENTAL  RUGS     DRAPERIES 


IF 

you  take  delight  in  the  inspection 
of  beautiful  furniture;  or 

IF 

you  are  interested  in  superior 
hangings  and  draperies;  or 

IF 

the  newest  and  privately  pat- 
terned floor  coverings  appeal  to 
you; 

THEN 

a  visit  to  our  show  rooms, 
the  handsomest  in  San 
Francisco,  will  be  time 
well  spent. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
SINCE  1858 


Ivan  ness^sacramento 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

The  recent  death  of  the  terrible  Pro- 
curator of  the  Holy  Synod,  Pobyedonostsev, 
recalls  a  popular  rumor  that  Tolstoy  had 
him  in  mind  when  he  drew  the  picture  of 
Alexander  Karenin  in  his  famous  novel, 
"Anna  Karenina."  How  the  rumor 
originated  and  whether  there  is  any  truth 
in  it,  none  can  tell  with  certainty  except 
Tolstoy  himself. 

The  Macmillan  Company  will  publish 
this  fall  the  first  English  translation  of  the 
memoirs  of  Alexandre  Dumas.  This  work, 
which  is  well  known  in  the  French  original, 
gives  a  picture  of  the  great  romancer 
which  is  as  entertaining  as  his  own  mar- 
velous tales.  It  is  full  of  anecdotes  of 
Dumas  and  his  contemporaries,  and  in  this 
respect  is  a  veritable  treasure-house  of 
literary  history  during  the  period  of 
Dumas's  life.  The  work  is  a  large  one, 
and' will  be  issued  in  six  volumes,  the  first 
to  appear  October  first 

Mr.  Howells  long  ago  pointed  out  the 
excellence  and  vigor  of  contemporary 
Spanish  literature,  but  America  as  a  whole, 
having  somewhat  lost  a  just  appreciation 
of  values  since  the  war  with  Spain,  is  only 
beginning  to  realize  that  the  land  of  Cer- 
vantes, Velasquez,  and  Murillo  is  once  more 
manifesting  a  surprising!}*  virile  and 
finished  art.  Galdos,  Valdes,  Becquer. 
Alarcon,  Bazan,  and  man}'  another  are 
gradually  gaining  a  tardy  recognition  on 
this  side  of  the  water. 

"An  Appeal  to  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells"  by 
Howard  Overing  Sturgis,  an  American 
novelist  who  has  lived  almost  all  his  life 
in  England,  is  a  sort  of  open  letter  in 
Putnam's  Magazine  for  August,  protesting, 
apropos  of  "In  the  Day  of  the  Comet," 
against  Mr.  Wells's  mingling  the  purely 
fantastic  with  his  very  penetrating  treat- 
ment of  actual  types  and  conditions  in  the 
stories  with  which  he  delights  the  reading 
public.  Why,  asks  Mr.  Sturgis,  should  an 
author  who  is  capable  of  being  England's 
Balzac  be  content  to  be  her  Jules  Verne? 

Rider  Haggard  is  said  to  be  a  very  rapid 
worker  with  his  pen — "She,"  for  instance, 
was  written  in  six  weeks  from  the  time 
Mr.  Haggard  began  it  till  it  was  read}'  for 
the  publishers — he  is  also  exceedingly 
thorough  in  his  preparations  for  writing  a 
book.  He  makes  a  habit  of  spending 
months  among  the  scenes  in  which  his 
plot  is  to  be  laid.  But,  having  obtained 
the  material,  he  writes  at  fever  heat,  not 
sketching  out  the  plot  beforehand,  but 
writing  a  chapter  as  it  comes  to  him,  and 
letting  the  plot  develop  itself  as  he  goes 
.  along. 

"Mark  Twain,"  said  a  Chicagoan, 
"crossed  the  Atlantic  with  me  on  the 
Minneapolis  last  month,  and  his  conversa- 
tion made  the  captain's  table  very  gay. 
The  ladies  continually  encircled  the  humor- 
ist, and  the  last  night  on  board  he  pro- 
posed a  toast  in  their  honor.  'The  ladies,' 
he  said,  raising  his  glass  and  bowing.  'The 
ladies — second  only  to  the  press  in  the  dis- 
semination of  news." 

In  the  preface  of  "The  Golfer's  Guide," 
a  new  publication  of  the  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  the  author  writes  as  follows : 
"This  book  is  intended  mainly  for  begin- 
ners, but  the  author  wishes  to  disclaim 
any  connection  with  the  following  recent 
incident:  An.  equally  venturesome  writer, 
preferring  expert  opinion  before  offering 
his  MS.  to  a  publisher,  submitted  it  to  a 
well-known  professional  player.  In  due 
course  the  reply  came  back,  'Dear  Sir,  I 
have  read  your  book  with  much  pleasure, 
and  it  seems  a  very  nice  game.  I  feel 
bound  to  say,  however,  that  I  prefer  golf.' " 

Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  the  sculptor, 
died  at  Cornish,  New  Hampshire,  August 
3.  He  will  be  remembered  as  the  greatest 
American  sculptor  down  to  the  present 
time.  His  work  all  bears  the  impress  of 
American  influences,  not,  of  course,  with- 
out the  necessary  signs  of  his  foreign  study 
and  instruction,  and  it  is  all  of  a  very  fine 
order.  He  was  not,  however,  American  by 
birth,  nor  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin.  He  was 
born  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  March  1,  1848,  and 
his  father  was  a  Frenchman  and  his  mother 
of  Irish  birth.  They  emigrated  to  this 
country  when  he  was  only  6  months  old, 
and  the  son  grew  to  his  teens  as  a  Xew 
York  r  oy.  At  13  years  of  age  he  became 
:2rr  ,o-cutter's  apprentice,  and  his  work 

n  os  seems  to  have  had  a  great  influ- 
.:    upon    him,    extending   to    his    largest 

rinest  contributions  to   sculpture.     His 


long  succession  of  great  achievements  in- 
clude the  Puritan,  on  the  Chapin  monument 
at  Springfield,  Mass. ;  the  Adams  monu- 
ment, at  Washington;  Diana,  on  the  Madi- 
son Square  Garden,  New  York  City; 
statues  of  Lincoln  and  General  Logan,  at 
Chicago ;  Peter  Cooper  and  General  Sher- 
man and  Admiral  Farragut,  Xew  York 
City,  and  the  Shaw  memorial,  Boston. 

The  literary  world  will  not  be  greatly 
excited  over  the  promise  of  "new"  stories 
by  Dickens,  remarks  the  Springfield  Re- 
publican. They  are  new  only  in  the  sense 
that  they  were  never  published  over  his 
name.  They  were  contributed  to  House- 
hold Words,  and  have  lately  been  identified 
by  means  of  an  old  ledger  of  that  publica- 
tion. They  will  doubtless  give  excuse  for 
a  new  volume,  but  discover].-  of  the  author- 
ship will  not  make  them  better  than  when 
they  were  anonymous,  and  if  Dickens  had 
thought  them  worthy  of  his  genius  he 
would  no  doubt  have  had  them  republished 
in  his  lifetime  under  his  name. 


New  Publications. 

"School  and  Festival  Songs,"  by  John  B. 
Shirley ;  25  cents.  "Laboratory  Exercises 
in  General  Zoology,"  by  Glenn  W.  Herrick ; 
60  cents.  "Hamilton's  Intermediate  Arith- 
metic," by  Samuel  Hamilton,  Ph.  D. ;  40 
cents.  "Hamilton's  Primary  Arithmetic," 
by  Samuel  Hamilton,  Ph.  D. ;  35  cents. 
"Hamilton's  School  Arithmetic,"  by  Samuel 
Hamilton,  Ph.  D. ;  45  cents.  "Written  and 
Oral  Composition,"  by  Martin  W.  Sampson ; 
80  cents.  Published  by  the  American  Book 
Company,   Xew  York,   Cincinnati,  Chicago. 


Foyer  and  Box-Office  Chat. 

"The  Prince  Chap"  has  scored  heavily  at 
the  Van  Ness  Theatre  during  the  two 
weeks  of  its  run,  and  those  who  enjoy 
sentiment  daintily  presented  will  not  lose 
the  remaining  opportunity  to  see  the  play 
and  Cyril  Scott  and  his  clever  child- 
actress  support.  Xext  Monday  night,  direct 
from  the  Savoy  Theatre,  Xew  York,  the 
company  that  has  been  playing  it  there  for 
months  will  present  George  Broadhurst's 
drama  of  modern  life,  "The  Man  of  the 
Hour."  It  should  prove  an  enjoyable  of- 
fering. All  the  Xew  York  critics  praise  the 
■play  and  Managers  William  A.  Brady  and 
Joseph  R  Grismers  production  of  it.  It 
is  said  to  be  not  merely  entertaining  but  of 
impressive  force,  and  a  long  life  is  pre- 
dicted for  it. 


An  Esperanto  Congress. 

"La  Tria  Kongreso,"  which  means  "the 
third  congress,"  of  the  Esperantists,  began 
at  Cambridge,  England,  on  Monday, 
August  12.  Hundreds  of  Esperantists  from 
Europe  and  America  had  promised  to  at- 
tend, and  there  will  be  many  novel  features. 
The  programme  for  the  opening  session 
included  speeches  and  singing  in  the 
Esperanto  language,  a  play  consisting  of 
scenes  from  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  with 
eleven  performers,  each  from  a  different 
country,  and  concluded  with  the  singing  of 
"God  Save  the  King"  in  Esperanto. 

Sunday  services  will  be  held  in- St.  Mary's 
Church  and  the  Catholic  and  Congrega- 
tional churches,  when  sermons  will  be 
preached  and  hymns  sung  in  Esperanto. 
The  Esperanto  version  of  the  Scriptures 
will  be  used.  Tuesday  and  Thursday  were 
to  be  theatre  evenings,  and  "Bardwell  vs. 
Pickwick"  and  "Box  and  Cox"  were  to  be 
presented  by  international  companies. 
Friday  was  to  be  a  ball,  which  the  dele- 
gates were  expected  to  attend  in  the  native 
costumes  of  their  countries.  Scotland 
Yard  proposed  to  have  some  one  on  hand 
to  see  whether  Esperanto  might  be  useful 
in  its  foreign  detective  work. 


A    new    preparatory    school    opened    in 
Berkeley  this  week  under  the  name  of  the 
Rugby   Military  Academy.     It  has  secured 
one   of  the  choicest  locations   in   Berkeley, 
namely  the  block  bounded  by  Ward,  Fulton, 
Ellsworth,   and    Derby   Streets.      California 
Hall,    the    large   central    building,    contains 
the    cadets'    quarters,    the    teachers'    rooms, 
baths,     and     dining-rooms.     In     University 
Hall  are   located  the  assembly  hall,   class- 
rooms, and  study-rooms.     In  addition  are 
the  gymnasium  and  other  necessary  build- 
ings.     The    academy    will    have    three    de- 
partments of  instruction,  military,  physical, 
and  scholastic,  and  will  be  conducted  under 
the  military  system.    The  scholastic  depart- 
ment   will    be    divided    in    three    schools, 
primary,    lower    school,   and    upper   school. 
The  upper  school  prepares  for  entrance  to 
any  college  or  university.    One  novelty  will 
J  be   the   mounted   cavalry   drill,   which   will 
I  occur   daily.     The   academy   will   have   for 
I  advisors    the    following:      General    W.    B. 
Lauck,    Major    Francis    V.    Keeping,    Rev. 
J  Edward   L.    Parsons,   William   Greer   Har- 
]  rison.     Leland  Stanford  Ramsdell,  formerly 
,  of  the  Xational  Guard  of  Xew  York  and 
I  of  the  First  Corps  of  Cadets,  will  be  the 
i  commandant. 


For  the  next  three  weeks  Denis  O'Sulli- 
van  will  be  the  star  at  the  Xew  Alcazar 
Theatre,  and  three  favorite  Irish  dramas 
in  which  the  actor  has  already  won  notable 
success  will  be  produced.  The  first  will  be 
"Arrah-Xa-Pogue,"  in  which  Mr.  O'Sulli- 
van  will  appear  as  Shaun  and  will  sing 
some  of  the  old  songs  which  have  gained 
new  life  and  popularity  with  a  younger 
generation  through  the  magic  of  his  voice. 
The  production  as  a  whole,  in  cast  and 
scenic  accessories,  will  be  a  worthy  one. 


Denmark  is  seeking  to  promote  local  art 
interests  and  cultivate  the  esthetic  sense  by 
displaying  in  the  railway  stations  reproduc- 
tions of  the  work  of  Danish  artists. 


Xext  week  at  the  Orpheum,  beginning 
Sunday  afternoon,  there  will  be  some 
especially  good  additions  to  a  strong  bill. 
Fred  Ray  and  company  will  appear  in  a 
Shakespearean  travesty;  Ferreros,  the 
musical  clown,  with  his  wonderful  dog, 
Poodle,  will  present  an  act  that  has  many 
novel  features;  Emil  Subers,  a  black-face 
comedian  in  monologue,  and  Mile.  Martha, 
"queen  of  the  trapeze,"  will  be  new.  The 
holdovers  are  the  three  Renards,  Kelly  and 
Violette,  the  Immensaphone,  and  William 
Courtleigh  and  company  in  "Peaches,"  the 
little  play  that  has  made  a  brilliant  success. 
There  will  be  new  motion  pictures,  of 
course. 


San  Mateo  County 

ON  THE  NEW  AUTO  BOULEVARD 

LAWN  PLAN  PERPETUAL  CARE 


JUST  A  BOOK  STORE 

Robertson's 

1539  Van  Ness  Ave. 

Near  Pine 

"N*mi  U  iht  Whtu  Emu" 


Joseph  R  Grismer,  who  still  claims  San 
Francisco  as  his  home,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  he  has  become  one  of  the  most 
notable  of  Xew  York  manager-actors,  has 
arrived  here  from  the  Savoy  Theatre,  Xew 
York,  with  "The  Man  of  the  Hour"  com- 
pany, of  which  he  is  one  of  the  proprietors. 
Mr.  Grismer's  visit  has  been  made  in  order 
that  he  could  be  on  hand  at  the  first  pres- 
entation in  the  West  of  this  great  success. 
At  the  conclusion  of  a  week's  stay  here  he 
will  return  direct  to  Xew  York. 


There  will  be  Sunday  night  performances 
of  "The  Man  of  the  Hour'  during  the  en- 
gagement at  the  Van  Xess  Theatre. 


"In  the  Bishop's  Carriage"  will  play  a 
return  engagement,  limited  to  one  week,  at 
the  Van  Ness,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
company  is  booked  to  sail  for  Australia. 


Security 
Savings    ffrank 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

San  Francisco,  Cai. 


Authorized  Capital,  SI, 000,000.00 

Paid-up  Capital,  500,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits       305,000.00 


0/   Interest 
/O   Per  Annum 


Interest  at  the  Rate  of  4  Per  Cent  Per  Annum 

Was  Paid  on  Deposits  for  Six  Months,  Ending 

June  29.  1907. 

DIRECTORS 

Wm.  Babcock,  S.  L.  Abbot.  O.  D.  Baldwin, 
Joseph  D.  Grant,  E.J.  McCutchen.  I—  F.  Mont- 
eagle.  R.  H.  Pease.  Warren  D.  Clark.  Jas.  L. 
Flood,  J.  A.  Donohoe,  John  Parrott,  Jacob  Stern. 


Wrong  glasses  are  worse, 
sometimes,  than  none. 

Don't  neglect  nature's 
warning.  If  your  eyes  tire 
they  call  for  help. 


Hirsch  &  Kaiser 

1757  Fillmore  St. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Irving  Institute  and  California  Conser- 
vatory Of  MUSiC  2126  California  St..  San  Francisco 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Music,  languages,  art, 
and  elocution.  Accredited  by  the  Universities.  New 
term  opens  Monday.  August  5. 

MISS  ELLA  M.  PINKHAM,  Principal. 


California  Conservatory  of  Music— Full  corps  of 

teachers  in  all  departments.     Send  for  catalogue. 

HERMAN  GENSS,   Director. 


Miss  Hamlin's 

Boarding  and   Day  School  for  Girls 

Formerly  at  1849  Jackson  St.,  is  now  at  2230  Pacific  Ave. 
near  Webster  St.  New  term  opens  August  12,  1907. 
Accredited. 

Address  Miss  S.  D.  Hamlin 

2230  Pacific  Avenue,  San  Francisco 


Miss  Harker's  School 

Palo  Alto,  Calif.  Home  and  Day  School.  Cer- 
tificate admits  to  college.  New  building,  steam- 
heated,  ready  for  Fall  term.  All  bed-rooms  on 
second    floor.      Opens   Aug.    19. 


Physician  and  Educator  {Harvard) 

will  teach  a  limited  number  of  incorrigible  or 
mentally  defective  children  at  their  homes. 
Highest  references  given  and  required.  Ad- 
dress,   Educator,    Argonaut   office. 


PORTLAND  ACADEMY 

Poriland,  Oregon 
Nineteenth  year  opens  September  1 6. 
Fits  boys  and  girls  for  eastern  and  western 
colleges.  Over  two  hundred  graduates  ad- 
mitted to  college.  A  boarding  hall  for  girls, 
with  comforts  and  care  of  home.  An  athletic 
field  and  thoroughly  equipped  gymnasium.  A 
large  corps  of  competent  and  experienced 
teachers.      Catalogue    sent    on    application. 


A  Day  and  Boarding  School 
for  Boys 

RUGBY 


MILITARY    ACADEMY 


CAVALRY 

Opens  August  15,  1907 

Ward,  Ellsworth,  Derby  and  Fulton 

SUeets 

BERKELEY,       -       -       -  CAL. 

For  full   information   and  catalogue,  address  the 

Commandant. 


Roy  C.Ward   Jas.  K.Polk   jas.  W.  Dean    Geo.  E.  Billings 

GEO.   E.  BILLINGS    CO. 

All  Forms  of  Insurance 
Effected 

202  California  Street  Phone  Temporary  1011 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Citizens'  Alliance 

of  San  Francisco 

Desires  to  inform  its  members  and  the  law- 
abiding  public  that  they  have  removed  to 
their  new  quarters  in  the  Merchants  Ex- 
change Building,  Rooms  917-18-20  and  22, 
and  they  cordially  invite  those  who  are 
members,  or  who  are  unlawfully  imposed 
upon,  to  call. 


SPENCERIAN 


Steel  Pens 


Yon  are  always  sure  of  good  pens  when  you " 
bay  Spencerian  Pens. 

They're  even  of  point  and  uniform  in  quality. 

Good  writers  buy  Spencerlan  Pens  because 
they  don't  splatter  the  int. 

They  axe  .made  for  every  style  of  writing. 
There's  one  made  for  you. 

We  11  send  you  a  sample  card  of  12  pens,  differ- 
ent patterns,  upon  receipt  of  6  cents  in  postage. 
SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO.,  349  Broadway  New  York. 
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"THE  PRINCE  CHAP." 


By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Edward  Peple  had  one — only  one — 
luminous  idea  when  he  planned  "The 
Prince  Chap,"  which  was  to  bring  about  a 
situation  in  which  a  nice,  tender-hearted 
young  bachelor  undertakes  the  charge  of 
a  child  sufficiently  past  infancy  to  prattle 
artlessly  while  he  tells  her  a  fairy-story, 
undresses  her,  endues  her  in  her  nightie, 
hears  her  say  her  prayers,  and  puts  her  to 
bed,  to  a  steady  accompaniment  of  chort- 
lings  of  tender  delight  from  the  feminine 
part  of  the  audience. 

Otherwise  the  play  is  built  on  set  lines, 
and  is  grievously  lacking  in  suspense, 
situations,  and  surprises.  There  are  places 
in  the  dialogue  in  which  the  seasoned  play- 
goer can  foretell  to  a  syllable  just  what  is 
going  to  be  said  the  next  moment.  We 
are  distinctly  aware  of  the  psychological 
moment  when  the  evening  prayer  is  im- 
minent, and  we  know  that  little  Claudia  is 
going  to  remind  her  new  guardian  that  it 
is  his  business  to  superintend  it.  We 
know  perfectly  well  in  advance  what  is 
contained  in  the  mysterious  Christmas 
package  that  starts  the  prince  chap's  heart 
to  beating  with   such   fond   anticipation. 

"Isn't  she  hateful?"  indignantly  whispers 
Tenderheart,  when  the  nice  young  man's 
love  letters,  returned  by  his  obdurate 
sweetheart,  tumble  about  his  feet  in  melan- 
choly heaps.  But  I  murmur  practically  in 
her  ear,  "Cheer  up,  Tenderheart.  This 
paves  the  way  for  little  eight-years-old  in 
the  last  act."     As  indeed  it  does. 

As  you  see,  it  is  an  old  story  retold. 
Once  upon  a  time  it  was  the  commonest 
thing  in  fiction  for  guardians  and  wards, 
after  having  had  a  stifled  love  prey  on  their 
damaged  cheeks  through  two  whole  vol- 
umes, to  wind  up  blissfully  their  affair  at 
the  tail-end  of  the  third.  So  the  wiseacres, 
marking  the  evidences  of  a  shocking  sus- 
piciousness of  nature  in  the  prince  chap's 
princess,  who  is  no  princess  but  only  poor 
white  trash,  and  of  incipient  jealousy  in 
little  eight-years-old,  knows  in  advance 
that  the  playwright  is  laying  the  wires  for 
a  love-affair  with  budding  young  eighteen- 
years-old  in  the  last  act. 

It  is  noticeable  how  very  often  in  fiction, 
dramatic  or  otherwise,  young  men  are  sad- 
dled with  the  care  of  female  wards  of 
tender  years.  It  is  the  custom,  when  a 
dying  woman  requests  a  likely  young 
young  bachelor  to  care  for  her  only  child — 
fortunately  for  the  chivalrous  bachelors  of 
the  drama,  she  usually  has  but  one — for 
him  to  meet  the  issue  with  cheerful  prompt- 
ness and  unhesitating!}'  respond :  "Die  in 
peace,  poor  soul;  I  will  be  father,  mother, 
and  dry-nurse  to  your  cherub  with  a  heart 
and  a  half." 

Strange  to  say,  the  prince  chap  had  a 
few  doubts  and  misgivings,  and  offered 
some  puerile  objections.  MHe  knew  noth- 
ing about  babies.  He  was  struggling  to 
make  both  ends  meet — and  sometimes  they 
didn't!"  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say, 
"What  you  ask  is  impossible." 

Any   one    who    has    ever   been    the    fas- 
cinated spectator  of  the  exactions  of  King 
Baby,  or  who  has  any  practical  knowledge 
of   the    helplessness   of   the   young   of   the 
human   species — a  helplessness,   so  philoso- 
phers say,  designed  by  nature  in  order  to 
bind  the  members  of  a  family  together  in 
one    common    solicitude — will    realize    the  ! 
myriad  impracticabilities  of  the  task.     Any  | 
one   but   a   playwright,   that   is.     It   is   the  . 
business   of  the   playwright   to   ignore   im-  I 
practicabilities,  unless  they  are  too  glaring.  ' 
And,    when   you    come    to    think   about    it, 
men     have    successfully    reared    not    only 
five-year-olds,  like  the  first  act  heroine  of  j 
"The    Prince    Chap,"    but   even    tender    in- 
fants. 

Bret   Harte  was  a  writer  who,  in  more  1 
than   one   story',   showed   his   grasp   of  the 
possibilities     in     the     situation,     and     that  I 
miner  of  his  creation  who  was  so  mightily  , 
tickled    at   having   his    finger   "rastled"    by  ' 
"the    durned    little    cuss"    that   became    the 
ward  of  the   mining  camp,   has   helped  to 
make    "The    Luck   of    Roaring    Camp"    an 
immortal  classic 

A  man  who  has  had  no  experience  with 
babies  and  approaches  them  gingerly,  as  if  ! 
they  were  a  combination  of  egg-shell  china 
and    dynamite,    is    always    ludicrous.     But  , 
the  spectacle  of  a  bachelor  whose  heart  is  , 
soft    toward    all    children,    clumsily    strug- 
gling to  ape  the  tender  ministrations  which 
women    practice    by    instinct,    is    at    once 
comical  and  touching. 

Some  of  the  most  womanly,  the 
sweetest,   tenderest,  most  moving  passages 


that  George  Eliot  ever  wrote  are  those 
descriptive  of  that  hour  in  Silas  Marner's 
life  when  he  found  that  the  downy,  golden 
head  of  the  lost  baby  that  strayed  to  his  , 
desolate  hearthstone  made  a  sunshine  in 
his  home  and  a  tenderness  in  his  heart  that 
brought  the  miser  into  sympathetic  touch  , 
with  his  estranged  fellow-creatures,  and 
once  more  made  life  sweet  and  desirable. 

So  Edward  Peble  knew  what  he  was 
about  when  he  planned  that  little  undress- 
ing-and-putting-to-bed  scene  in  the  first 
act.  There  is  a  novelty  in  the  idea  of 
representing  the  progression  of  the  years 
by  carrying  on  little  Claudia  by  means  of  a 
change  of  players  from  her  fifth  year  in 
the  first  act  to  her  eighteenth  in  the  last, 
which  pleases  the  seasoned  play-goer.  For- 
tunately the  ready  adaptability  of  child- 
actresses  made  the  idea  practicable.  There 
must  have  been  established  a  special  branch 
of  dramatic  instruction  for  the  training  of 
children,  for  nowadays  we  no  longer  see  on 
the  stage  the  miniature  monstrosities  of 
an  earlier  epoch. 

Little  Beryl  and  Helen  Pullman,  the  two 
child-players  in  "The  Prince  Chap,"  like 
those  in  "Peter  Pan,"  in  "Her  Own  Way," 
and  in  several  other  plays  which  required 
precocious  juvenile  acting  to  make  them 
carry,  are  trained  to  a  marvel.  But  they 
are  a  pair  of  little  wonders  themselves,  and 
show  a  readiness  and  intelligence  in  ex-  1 
pressing  by  attitude,  inflection,  and  facial 
expression  the  sensations  of  the  moment 
that  place  them  a  world  asunder  from  the 
wooden  automatons  that  child-players  were 
wont  to  be.  They  cast  the  crude  young 
actress  who  enacts  a  grown-up  Claudia  in 
the  third  act  quite  in  the  shade,  making  it 
evident  that  the  selection  of  a  weak  and 
incompetent  actress  for  the  part  was  a 
piece  of  mistaken  economy.  As  a  result,  ! 
the  romance  which  steps  upon  the  carpet  at 
this  stage  of  the  play  is  totally  lacking  in 
sweetness  and  charm. 

Much  depends  on  Cyril  Scott,  who  has  it 
in  him  to  express  toward  women  and  ■. 
children  that  instinctive  knightliness  and  ' 
sense  of  protection  which  is  the  leading 
trait  of  the  young  sculptor-hero,  compelling 
him  against  his  better  judgment  to  adopt 
the  child  of  a  woman  whose  only  claim  on 
him  is  that  of  poverty  and  misfortune 
bravely  borne.  Young  Peyton  is  a  pleasant  ' 
creation.  He  overflows  with  bountiful 
good-will  toward  a  friendly  world.  I  fear, 
indeed,  that  he  is  almost  too  good  to 
wrest  the  worldly  success  that  he  gains  in 
the  last  act.  But,  although  Mr.  Scott 
makes  him  almost  too  demonstrative,  since 
he  succeeds  in  hugging  everybody  on  the 
stage  but  his  man-servant  before  the  play 
is  over,  it  is  good  to  see  a  type  of  clean, 
clear-eyed,  gentle-souled,  sound-hearted, 
firm-willed  manhood  worthily  portrayed. 

It  is  a  pity  that  this  lovable  creation  was 
not  set  into  a  drama  worthy  of  the  name. 
The  piece  is  long-winded,  the  action  in- 
sufficient, the  comedy  interpolations  ex- 
traneous and  rather  taxing  to  the  amiability 
of  the  audience.  There  is  nothing  in- 
evitable about  the  dramatic  developments, 
which  are  carefully  but  most  obviously 
arranged. 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  author  had 
one  illuminating  idea,  but  it  was  primarily 
in  recognition  of  the  tastes  of  soft-hearted 
women.  Man,  proud  man,  in  drama  to  his 
taste,  wants  something  more  virile  than 
baby  lispings  and  putting  children  to  bed, 
no  matter  how  much  the  real  thing  may 
be  "to  his  taste  in  his  home  life.  Consider- 
ing the  nature  of  the  beast,  it  is  remarkable 
how  easily  domesticated  is  man ;  how  soon 
he  learns  to  hug  his  chains,  to  eat  breakfast 
foods,  to  take  an  interest  in  the  disposition 
of  the  family  brasses,  and  to  propel  the 
baby's  go-cart.  But  at  the  theatre  he  wants 
something  unexpected,  adventurous,  per- 
haps a  little  lurid;  something  of  the  ele- 
ment that  domesticity  has  eliminated  from 
his  life.  For,  you  may  remember,  there  is 
a  pirate  band  and  a  pirate  chief  in  "Peter 
Pan." 

So,  on  the  whole,  it  is  safest  to  recom- 
mend the  piece  to  the  consideration  of 
theatre-goers  of  the  age  of  the  third-act 
heroine,  or  to  older  women  whose  hearts 
are  constitutionally  soft  and  perennially 
young. 

-     -«♦»-    - 

The  wood  engravings  of  the  old  Spanish 
masters — thirty-one  in  all — on  which  Tim- 
othy Cole  has  been  working  for  many 
years,  will  be  issued  in  book  form  this  fall 
by  the  Century  Company,  one  edition  uni- 
form with  "Old  Italian  Masters,"  "Old 
Dutch  and  Flemish  Masters,"  and  "Old 
English  Masters" ;  the  other  an  exquisite 
edition  de  luxe,  the  proofs  taken  on  a 
hand-press  on  Japanese  paper. 


Presidio 
Terrace 

A    HOME    FOR    FORTY    FAMILIES 


A  private  residence  park  in  San  Francisco. 
A  sunny,  southern  slope  with  superb  view — 
in  the  city.  Forty  lots  facing  a  broad,  curved 
roadway,  bituminized  and  kept  as  clean  as  the 
lawn.  Rare  shrubs,  flowers  and  plants  lend 
a  park-like  appearance  to  the  whole  property. 
Presidio  Terrace  is  only  half  an  hour  from 
the  ferry — two  electric  car  lines  pass  within 
two  blocks.  First  Avenue  faces  it  on  the 
east — Presidio  Reservation  on  the  north.  No 
signs,  shops  or  business  of  any  kind  will  ever 
be  in  Presidio  Terrace.  The  most  delightful 
home-site  in  San  Francisco.  Visit  Presidio 
Terrace — then  see  the  agents.  Lots  50  feet 
frontage  $6000  each. 

Baldwin 


and 


Howell 

318-324      KEARNY      STREET 
SAN      FRANCISCO,      CAL. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


Orpheum 

Fills     STREET,    NEAR    FILLMORE 

Absolutely  Class  A  Theatre  Building 

Week  beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon  Aug,  18 
Matinee  every  day 

Advanced  Vaudeville 

Fred  Ray  and  Company  in  the  most  amusing 
burlesque  on  Shakespeare  conceived;  Ferreros, 
Musical  Clown,  with  his  wonderful  musical  dog; 
Emil  Subers,  Black  Face  Monologist;  Mile. 
Martha,  Queen  of  the  Trapeze:  The  Immensa- 
phone;  Three  Renards;  Kelly  and  Yiolette;  New 
Orpheum  Motion  Pictures  and  last  week  and  un- 
qualified success  of  William  Courtleigh  and  Co., 
in  the  great  Lamb's  Club  hit  "Peaches." 
PRICES— Evenings,  10c.  25c,  50c  and  75c;  Box 
Seats  $1.00.  Matinees  (Except  Sunday*  and  Holi- 
days) 10c.  25c  and  50c.         PHONE  WEST  6000. 


OUT-OF-TOWN  HOTELS 

There's  Only  One 

DEL  MONTE 


Golf,  Sea  Bathing,  Motoring.  Parlor  car  from 
San  Francisco  twice  daily.  Special  week  end 
rates.  Free  art  exhibition  and  sales  gallery  of 
California  painters.  Week-end  golf  tournament 
during    the    summer. 

Inquire  Peck-Judah  Co.,  789  Market  St.,  In- 
formation Bureau,  Southern  Pacific,  Flood  Build- 
ing, or  H.  R.  Warner,  Manager,  Del  Monte, 
California. 


New  Alcazar  Tt°^ 

Cor.  Saner  8c  Stelner  Su.         Abiolate  Clui  "A"  Bntldlnr. 
BELASCO  &  MAYER,  Ownen  and  Muueti 


COMMENCING  MONDAY,  AUGUST  19lh 


ENGAGEMENT  OF 

Denis  O'Sullivan 

FIRST  WEEK 

"ARRAH-NA-POGUE" 

Mi.  Sullivan  as  Sbaun,  with  songs. 

Pricri — Evrnintt,   25c   to  Sf.  Malinrn,    Saturday   and 

Sundaj,  25c  1*  SOt 

Aug.  26— Mr.  O'SuIlivao  in  "PEGGY  MACHRBE" 


VAN  NESS   THEATRE 

Cor.  Van  Ness  and  Grove— Phone  Market  5006 

Beeinning  MONDAY.  AUGUST  19 
Matinee  Saturday 

Wm.   A.   Brady   and  Jos.   R.   Grismer  make  known 

The  Man  of  the  Hour 

A  ttory  of  present  day  conditions  by  George  Broadhnrst. 
Company  and  production  direct  from  Savoy 


Theatre.  N.  Y. 


an  $2.00  1 


SO* 


THE  NEW  HOTEL  VENDOME,  San  Jose 


Thoroughly  rebuilt  and  refurnished.  Unex- 
celled cuisine,  every  modern  convenience,  charm- 
ingly located  in  beautiful  park.  Swimming  pool, 
bowling  alleys,  tennis  courts  and  sampte-rooras 
for  commercial  men  down-town.  A  delightful 
place    to   spend    the   summer.      Rates    reasonable. 

HOTEL     VENDOME     COMPANY. 


Ogontz  School  for  Young  Ladies 

Twenty  minutes  from  Philadelphia,  two  hours 
from  New  York.  The  late  Mr.  Jay  Cooke's  fine 
property.  For  circulars,  address  Miss  Svlvia  J. 
Eastman,    Principal,    Ogontz    School    P.    O.,    Pa. 


Oakland's  Beautiful   New  Hotel 

The 

Key  Route  Inn 

22d  Street  and  Broadway 

NOW   OPEN 

Beautifully  furnished  rooms  with  every  mod- 
ern improvement.  Cafe  a  la  Carte  at  moder- 
ate prices.  N.    S.    Mullan         onager. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


An  Indianapolis  lady  has  devoted  some 
attention  to  the  untangling  of  the  branches 
on  her  family  tree,  and  the  results  are  sur- 
prising to  say  the  least  of  it  She  finds 
that  she  has  160  kings  among  her  ancestors. 
Amid  such  an  embarrassment  of  royalty  it 
seems  hardly  worth  while  to  mention  those 
of  lesser  note,  but  such  smaller  fry  as 
barons,  statesmen,  patriots,  and  travelers 
in  the  Mayflower  simply  jostle  each  other 
at  every  step,  and  are  positively  bulging 
from  the  windows  of  the  family  mansion. 
No  less  than  twenty  of  this  lady's  progeni- 
tors came  over  on  the  Mayflower,  while 
the  kings  are  scattered  all  over  Europe.  It 
really  seems  as  though  the  distinguished 
people  of  all  ages  have  been  crowded  into 
this  one  sublime  family,  while  their  united 
and  concentrated  energies  for  ages  have 
culminated  in  the  lady  who  until  now  has 
been  aware  of  her  constituent  parts. 

If  we  remember  right,  Mark  Twain  had 
an -ancestor  on  the  Mayflower.  He  came 
aboard  with  his  possessions  wrapped  in  a 
newspaper,  but  he  carried  them  ashore  in 
fourteen  traveling  trunks  and  an  infinity 
of  smaller  parcels.  It  was  this  same  an- 
cestor who  subsequently  lost  his  life  while 
standing  on  a  small  elevated  platform  which 
suddenly  gave  way  under  his  feet  Mark 
Twain  is  the  only  one  who  ever  boasted  of 
an  ancestor  who  departed  this  life  under 
just  such  circumstances.  The  pedigree 
hunters  take  good  care  that  no  such  con- 
tretemps shall  mar  the  harmony  of  the 
lineage,  and  they  are  always  ready  to  in- 
sert the  kings  and  the  other  people  accord- 
ing to  fixed  schedule.  If  they  were  en- 
tirely frank  with  us  we  should  requite  their 
efforts  with  a  handsome  sum  of  hush 
money,  as  there  are  very  few  family  lines 
that  show  no  deviation  whatever  from  the 
path  of  strict  virtue  upon  which  we  our- 
selves so  successfully  walk.  The  pedigree 
hunter  knows  exactly  what  he  wants.  He 
pays  for  it  and  he  gets  it  It  is  made  up 
of  fanciful  resemblances  between  names,  of 
wild  guesses,  based  on  locality,  and  the 
rest  is  pure  imagination,  colored  by  the 
size  of  the  fee. 


Germany  has  given  a  further  proof  of  her 
civilization  by  enacting  a  law  to  the  effect 
that  private  individuals  have  some  personal 
rights  over  their  own  faces  and  forms  that 
must  be  respected  by  the  camera  carrier. 
A  fine  of  $250  and  damages  to  the  extent 
of  SI. 500  may  henceforth  be  the  penalty 
for  "snap-shotting"  any  private  individual 
who  objects  to  the  process,  but  the  law 
specially  provides  that  no  protection  is 
given  to  public  persons,  such  as  the  em- 
peror, members  of  the  royal  family,  states- 
men, and  actors. 

Such  a  law  would  be  useful  in  America. 
The  camera  fiend  seems  to  have  an  extra- 
ordinary talent  for  bagging  his  victims  just 
at  the  moment  when  their  facial  expres- 
sions are  not  of  the  kind  that  clamor  for 
perpetuation.  We  are  all  liable  to  fall  mo- 
mentarily into  poses  of  inanity,  but  we  do 
not  like  to  be  frozen  permanently  under 
such  conditions.  At  least,  most  of  us  do 
not,  but  it  may  be  an  open  question  if  the 
street  photographer  is  looked  upon  as  a 
friend  or  as  a  foe  by  many  of  our  social 
stars  upon  whom  a  photographic  justice 
without  mercy  is  most  frequently  wreaked. 


A  Daniel  has  come  to  judgment  in  the 
shape  of  the  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 
What  Pittsburg  does  not  know  as  to  the 
correct  deportment  for  the  millionaire  can 
not  be  worth  knowing,  and  the  words  of 
wisdom,  of  censure,  and  of  reproof  that 
come  from  there  should  be  received  with 
the  deference  that  their  importance  de- 
serves. The  Gazette-Times  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  behavior  of  certain  wealthy 
Americans  now  in  London  who  seem  to 
suppose  that  their  importance  will  be  esti- 
mated by  the  number  of  diamonds  that 
they  wear.  We  are  therefore  told  that 
"Although  Mark  Twain  has  departed  for 
home,  it  is  reassuring  to  know  there  are  a 
few  representative  Americans  left  in  Lon- 
don to  assist  Ambassador  Reid  in  main- 
taining the  nation's  dignity  among  our 
English  cousins.  There  .are  Mrs.  Perry 
Belmont  and  Mrs.  John  Drexel,  for  in- 
stance, whose  entertaining  rivalry  for  so- 
cial supremacy  in  the  American  colony  is 
interestingly  described  in  the  cable  dis- 
patches. Both  aspirants  have  made  'a  gor- 
geous display  of  jewels'  in  public  restau- 
rants '  f  the  metropolis,  and  it  is  gratify- 
to  learn  that  'their  array  of  diamonds. 
■Is,  t  urquoises,  and  other  precious  stones 

_;    been    something    remarkable,    the    like 


not  having  been  seen  in  a  hotel  restaurant 
of  London  in  many  years."  The  corre- 
spondents further  declare  that  'which  lady 
is  entitled  to  the  palm  for  the  beautiful  dis- 
play is  a  matter  of  hot  dispute.'  Mrs. 
John  Jacob  Astor,  we  learn,  "rarely  wears 
many  jewels,'  in  public,  'confining  herself 
to  a  few  ornaments  in  her  hair  and  a  mod- 
est necklace.'  Consequently  she  is  the 
subject  of  much  comment,  the  popular  ver- 
dict finding  her  guilty  of  eccentricity. 

"It   is   certainly  unfortunate  that  at   this 
time,  when  it  is  so  desirable  that  Americans 
should    make    a    favorable    impression    in  | 
London,   Mrs.   Astor  is  unable  to   see  her  '■ 
duty  and  join  with  her  sisters  in  dazzling 
the  eyes  of  the  Cockneys.    For  the  courage 
of  Mrs.  Belmont  and  Mrs.  Drexel  in  wear-  ' 
ing  their  diamonds  to  breakfast  there  can 
be   nothing  but  praise.      Their   magnincent 
display  of  jewelry  is  calculated  to  give  the 
people    of    London    an    excellent    idea    of 
American    standards    of    taste   and    deport-  ' 
ment     But  Mrs.  Astor  has  sadly  failed  to 
measure  up  to  her  opportunities." 

Diamonds  at  breakfast  certainly  need  ; 
good  deal  of  explanation,  but  surely  Pitts 
burg  must  be  used  to  that  kind  of  thing. 


six  inches;  and  the  tenth,  with  ninety-one 
pearls,  was  twenty-nine  and  a  half  inches 
long.  The  total  number  of  pearls  was  583. 
The  duchess  frequently  wore  four,  five, 
or  six  rows  at  a  time,  and  occasionally  3II 
of  them.  She  had  several  photographs  of 
herself  "in  all  my  bravery,"  as  she  put  it, 
taken,  and  copies  of  these  photos  were 
shown  in  court  Justice  Warrington,  aided 
by  two  experts,  spent  half  an  hour  in  the 
examination  of  the  pearls,  which  are  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  SI  50,000.  How  much 
the  duchess  paid  for  them  is  not  a  matter 
of  record. 


of  manual  advancement  in  their  work  and 
mutual  saving  of  expense  in  the  matter  of 
studies  and  models.  Nothing  developed 
until  last  spring,  when  three  wealth}'  women 
of  this  city  were  interested  and  promised 
to  finance  such  an  organization. 

With    the    money    forthcoming,    no    time 

!  was  lost  in  electing  officers,  drawing  up  a 

'  spartan  constitution  and  selecting  a  site 
and  name  for  the  organization.  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Curtis,  whose  studio  is  at  226  Fifth 

;  Avenue,    is    president   of   the   organization. 

j  The  total  membership  at  present  is  about 
thirty.     The  building  at  Xorthport   Manor 

I  will  accommodate  fifty  members. 


A  collection  of  pearls,  which  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  was  exhibited 
in  the  court  of  chancery,  in  London,  a  few 
days  ago,  in  connection  with  the  contest 
over  the  will  of  the  late  Duchess  Sermoneta, 
an  English  woman  who  married  an  Italian. 
The  duchess  was  a  wealthy  woman,  being 
the  daughter  of  that  house  whose  present 
head,  Lord  Howard  Dewalden.  is  one  of 
the  richest  members  of  the  English  nobility. 
She  expended  all  her  spare  cash  in  the  pur- 
chase of  pearls,  which,  by  the  way,  is  an 
excellent    method    of   investment. 

The  question  before  the  court  was 
whether  a  portion  of  the  late  duchess's 
pearls  should  pass  to  the  English  niece  of 
the  testatrix,  Miss  Ellis,  daughter  of  the  late 
bir  Arthur  Ellis,  or  whether  all  of  them 
should  be  handed  over  to  the  Italian  execu- 
tors for  the  benefit  of  legacies  in  Italy. 

Details  of  the  testamentary  dispositions 
concerning  the  suit  brought  no  interest  save 
to  the  parties  concerned,  but  a  description  of  i 
the  necklace  principally  in  dispute  was  cal- 
culated to  make  the  mouth  of  every  woman 
water.  The  necklace  at  one  time  comprised 
ten  rows  of  pearls,  as  follows:  The  first 
row  contained  forty-one  pearls  and  was 
thirteen  and  a  half  inches  long.  The  second 
row  had  thirty-nine  pearls  and  was  four- 
teen inches  long.  The  third  had  forty- three 
pearls  and  was  fourteen  and  a  half  inches, 
the  fourth,  forty-seven  pearls,  and  was 
seventeen  inches  long.  The  fifth,  with 
forty-nine  pearls,  was  seventeen  and  a  half; 
the  sixth,  with  fifty- five  pearls,  nineteen  and 
a  half;  the  seventh,  with  sixty-five  pearls, 
was  twenty-one;  the  eighth,  with  seventy 
pearls,  was  twenty-three  and  a  half;  the 
ninth,  with  eighty-two  pearls,  was  twenty- 


A  new  exposition  of  the  old  idea  is 
shortly  to  be  put  in  active  operation  nt 
Xorthport  Manor,  L.  I.,  where  a  colony  of 
feminine  devotees  of  art  will  be  established 
to  the  utter  exclusion  of  man.  The  pre- 
amble of  the  constitution  sets  forth  the 
exclusion  of  man  clearly,  and  the  document 
ends  with  the  arguments  that  the  "time, 
energy,  and  application  wasted  in  a  silly, 
fruitless  summer  flirtation,  would,  if  di- 
verted into  the  channels  of  stud}7,  have  a 
direct  and  manifestly  beneficial  effect  upon 
the  professional  advancement  of  the  girl 
student." 

The  Glades,  as  the  quarters  of  the 
women's  organization  is  to  be  known,  is  the 
outgrowth  of  a  movement  started  three 
years  ago  among  several  students  and  pro- 
fessional artists  to  organize  for  the  purpose 


For  reckless  speed  and  daredevil  courage 
in  automobiling  the  Italians  take  the  palm, 
and  the  danger  is  increased  by  the  bad  con- 
dition of  some  of  the  roads  in  Italy.     In 
a    recent    terrible    smash-up    near    Naples, 
1  which    holds    the    record    among    the    acci- 
'  dents  of  automobilism,  the  four  occupants 
;  of  the   car  and  the  chauffeur  were   killed 
instantly   and   when   the   disaster  was   dis- 
covered the  bodies  had  been  so  much  dis- 
figured by  the  fire  produced  by  the  explosion 
as  to  be  unrecognizable.    They  were,  how- 
ever, well-known  members  of  the  Neapoli- 
tan noblesse,  one  of  them,   the   Prince  of 
Pescara,  duke  of  Avalos,  being  descended, 
j  no    doubt,    either    directly    or    collaterally. 
I  from  Charles  V's  celebrated  captain  at  the 
I  battle  of  Pavia. 


CARPETS 

We  are  constantly  receiving 
from  our  Mills  in  the  East,  pri- 
vate patterns  and  colorings  in 
Wilton,  Axminster,  Brussels, 
Plain  Wilton  Velvet  and  Tapes- 
try Brussels;  also  through  our 
New  York  House  private  color- 
ings in  Crossley  (English)  Plain 
Carpetings.  We  execute  special 
orders. 

PRICES  AS  LOW  AS  THE  LOWEST 
"SLOANE   QUALITY"   CONSIDERED 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  census-taker  made  his  rounds  in  an 
isolated  village  He  gave  one  of  his  of- 
ficial papers  to  a  woman  that  she  might 
fill  in  the  required  answers.  One  of  the 
questions,  instead  of  reading  "'Married  or 
single,"  had  it  '"Condition  as  to  marriage." 
The  woman  filled  in  the  answer  thus: 
"Awful  hard  up  before.     Wuss  after." 


,  idea  seized  the  actor.  'Captain ! '  he 
shouted,  rising  hurriedly.  'Captain,  pull 
up.  for  the  love  of  heaven!'  'Well,  wot 
d'ye  want  ? '  said  the  captain,  as  he  stopped 
the  boat.  'Captain,'  said  the  actor,  'I  have 
to  get  to  Quag  tonight  to  play  second 
heavy  in  '"The  Evil  That  Men  Do."  I  am 
footsore  and  weary,  and  can  walk  no  fur- 
ther. If  you  will  assist  me  I  will  work  my 
passage.7  The  captain  gave  the  actor  a 
kindly  nod.  'Right  y*  are,'  he  said.  'Lead 
the  hoss.'  'Thank  goodness,'  cried  the 
actor.  'I  am  saved.'  " 


A  colored  preacher  who  had  only  a 
small  share  of  this  world's  goods,  and 
whose  salary  was  not  forthcoming  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  became  exasperated.  At 
his  morning  service  he  spoke  to  his  church 
members  in  ths  way:  "Bredren  and  sis- 
tern,  things  is  not  as  they  should  be.  You 
must  not  'spect  I  can  preach  on  uth  to  you 
an'  boa"d  in  Heben." 


A  criminal  from  the  rural  districts  who 
had  heard  all  about  appeals  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  who  had  been  convicted  of  a 
penitentiary  offense,  was  asked  by  the  judge 
if  he  had  anything  to  say.  *'I  jest  want  ter 
ax  one  question,  jedge."  He  stooped  down, 
picked  up  his  slouch  hat  from  the  floor,  as 
though  ready  to  depart,  and  said:  "Whar 
'bouts  is  this  here  Supreme  Court  at?" 


A  tailor's  son  and  a  doctor's  son  con- 
cluded that  the  respective  vocations  of  their 
parents  required  advertising  for  their  fur- 
ther emolument.  Accordingly  they  went 
forth  with  a  huge  paint  pot  and  brush  and 
decorated  with  commercial  legends  every 
boulder  and  fence  within  a  radius  of  two 
miles.  That  night  the  doctor's  son  re- 
turned home  for  the  parental  indorsement 
of  his  energy-.  He  displayed  the  advertise- 
ment: "Brand  new  trousers  from  Brown 
and  brand  new  babies  from  Dr.  Jones." 


From  his  farm  Judge  Blank  was  in  the 
habit  of  supplying  the  preachers  of  all  the 
churches  with  flour,  corn,  hay,  and  vege- 
tables free  of  cost.  He  also  kept  the  coun- 
try supplied  with  venison  from  the  herd  of 
deer  which  he  kept  for  many  years.  He 
built  a  big  smokehouse  in  the  rear  of  his 
grounds.  One  night,  unseen  himself,  he 
saw  a  man  emerge  from  the  smokehouse 
with  a  side  of  pork  on  his  shoulder.  He 
recognized  the  intruder,  but  said  nothing. 
A  week  afterward  the  fellow  approached 
him,  saying:  '"Judge,  I  understand  you  had 
some  meat  stolen  from  your  smokehouse  ?'* 
The  old  judge  raised  his  hand  depre- 
catingly  and  said:  "Sh!  No  one  on  earth 
knows  anvthing  about  that  but  you  and  me." 


There  is  a  young  man  in  Boston  who  can 
actually  trace  his  family  back  two  genera- 
tions. His  one  failing  is  a  desire  to  be 
thought  a  descendant  of  one  of  "the  old 
families,"  and  his  studio — he  says  he  is  an 
artist — contains  a  number  of  heirlooms. 
One  thing  in  which  he  takes  particular  pride 
is  a  Continental  uniform,  complete  in  even" 
detail,  with  flint-lock  and  powder  horn. 
He  was  showing  this  to  a  young  lady  the 
other  day.  '"My  great-grandfather  wore 
this  suit  when  he  gave  his  life  to  his  coun- 
try during  the  brave  days  of  the  Revolu- 
tion !"  he  said.  The  young  lady  inspected 
the  uniform  carefully,  but  could  find 
neither  bullet  hole  nor  sabre  cut.  She 
turned  to  him  with  a  charming  smile.  "Oh  ! 
Was  the  poor  old  gentleman  drowned  ?" 
she  asked. 


Controller  Metz  of  New  York  said  the 
other  day  of  a  bill  that  he  disliked:  "I  ob- 
ject to  this  bill  because  it  would  accom- 
plish nothing.  It  would  make  no  real 
change.  It  would  be  like  the  case  of  the 
actor  and  the  canal  boat  captain.  There 
was  once  upon  a  time  an  actor  who.  after 
an  enforced  idleness  of  two  months,  was 
lucky  enough  to  secure  an  engagement  in 
a  town  twenty-five  miles  away.  The  case 
was  a  hurry  up  one.  The  actor  had  to 
reach  the  distant  town  that  night.  If  he 
failed  to  arrive,  then  his  part  would  be 
assigned  to  some  one  else.  Well,  the  man 
patched  his  worn  boots  with  patent  thro'id, 
pinned  up  his  few  belongings  in  a  news- 
paper, and  set  out  in  the  early  morning 
on  foot  along  the  tow-path.  He  had  only 
a  few  coppers,  hence  the  train  was  an  im- 
possibility. But  after  the  poor  fellow  had 
covered  some  six  or  seven  miles  his  boots 
gave  out,  blisters  rose  on  his  feet,  fatigue 
overcame  him,  and  in  despair  he  threw 
himself  on  the  grass  beneath  a  tree.  As  he 
lay  there  in  a  bitter  mood,  a  canal  boat 
hove  in  sight.    It  drew  near  slowly,  and  an 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Freda. 
Life  doesn't  seem  the  same  to  us 

Since  Freda  went  away. 
We  talk  about  it  every  night 

And  also  every  day. 
The  kitchen  seems  a  cheerless  place; 

We  hate  to  turn  the  knob 
And  look  into  that  lonesome  waste, 

Since  Freda  yoomped  her  yob. 

We  miss  our  Freda  dreadfully, 

In    fact    for    her    we    pine. 
Her  English  was  distressing,  but 

Her  breakfast  rolls  were  fine, 
And  now   we  sit  and  think  of  her. 

And  in  our  throats  a  sob 
Of  sorrow   rises  at  the  thought 

That   Freda    yoomped    her   yob. 

She  won't  come  back.     She's  married  now. 

She   thinks   she's   better  off. 
Perhaps  she  is — at  any  rate. 

It  does  no  good  to   scofF. 
Eut  every  time  we  think  of  her 

Our   sad  hearts   give   a   throb. 
It  makes  a  difference  in  our  house 

Since   Freda  yoomped  her  yob. 

— Someruille  Journal. 


A  Letter  from  Dad. 
Dear  wife,   I   can  not  tell  you   how 

I've  missed  you  since  you  went  away; 
The  home  is  very  lonesome  now. 

Where  did  you  put  my  suit  of  gray? 

With  none  to  greet  me  at  the  door, 
With   heavy  heart  I  tread  the  blocks 

That  homeward  lead;    I  miss  you  more, 
But,  say,  where  did  you  hide  my  socks? 

How  still  and  dull  the  house  appears, 
I  miss  the  sunlight  of  your  eyes; 

The  weeks  you've  been   away  seem  years 
What  has  become  of  all  my  ties? 

I  hope  you  will  enjoy  yourself, 
But  do  not  mingle  with  the  flirts; 

I've  hunted  every  closet  shelf. 
Wherever  do  you  keep   my  shirts? 

And  now  I've  told  you  all  the  news; 

There's  nothing  more  for  me  to  write; 
Except,    where    did    you    hide    my    shoes  ? 

They  are  not  anywhere  in  sight. 

— Detroit  Free  Press. 


There  Are  Others. 

Don't  imagine,  my  boy,  if  you  throw  up  your  job 

That  the  firm  that  employs  you  will  fail, 
That  the  whole  office  force  in  their  anguish  will  sob 

And  the  senior  partner  turn   pale. 
You  are  highly  efficient  and  active  and  bright — 

So  you  say.     I'm  unwilling  to  doubt  you; 
But  the  chance  of  al!  this  is  incredibly  slight. 

There  are  plenty  of  others  without  you. 

Don't    get    mad    with    the    girl,    and    to    make    her 
feel   bad 

Fail  to  go   for  your  usual  call. 
It's    the    truth,    though    I    know    it    sounds   awfully 
sad, 

That  she  never  may  miss  you  at  all. 
It's  a  mighty  poor  policy  staying  away. 

Though  I  grant  that  at  times  she  may  flout  you. 
But  I  know  that  I'm  in  a  position  to  say 

There  are  plenty  of  others  without  you. 

Don't   get  soured   on   the   world    and    do   anything 
rash. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  good  of  your  soul. 
If   you   jump  in   the  lake  you    may   make  a    smalt 
splash. 
But  you'll  never  leave  much  of  a  hole. 
Don't  expect  folks  to  make  such  a  terrible  fuss 

When  they  think  very  little  about  you, 
And,  to  use  common  language,  aren't  caring  a  cuss. 
There  are  plenty  of  others  without  you. 

— Ch  icago    Se  zes. 


-«•►- 


A  Denver  man  had  a  friend  from  a  Kan- 
sas ranch  in  the  city  on  a  business  deal, 
and  at  noon  they  went  to  a  downtown  res- 
taurant and  had  luncheon  together.  The 
Kansas  ranchman  ate  his  entire  meal  with 
his  knife.  When  he  was  near  the  end  he 
discovered  he  had  no  fork.  "Say."  he  said 
to  the  Denver  man,  "that  waiter  didn't  give 
me  a  fork."  "Well,  you  don't  need  one," 
replied  the  Denver  man.  seriously.  "The 
deuce  I  don't,"  came  from  the  Kansan. 
"What  am  I  going  to  stir  my  coffee  with?" 


Baume  Betulae,  the  greatest  relief  for 
Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Sciatica;  50  cents 
at  druggists. 

Ladies'  New  York  Sailor  Straws 

Eugene  Korn,  926  Van  Xess.    Tel.  Franklin 

1275. 

-•- 

Dr.  E.  0.  Cochrane.  Dentist,  Xo.  1179 
Ellis  Street,  between  Gough  and  Octavia. 


GAS    STOVES 

at  less  than  wholesale 


$1.90—  Two  burner  "Eclipse"  Hot  Plate 

4  feet  patented  "Safety  Tubing"  Free 

$2.45— Three  burner  "Eclipse"  Hot  Plate 

6  feet  patented  "Safety  Tubing"  Free 

$9.90— No.  420    Eclipse   Gas   Range 

Guaranteed  Perfect  Baker  Connections  Fre 

"At  your  service" 

The   Gas   and    Electric  Appliance   Co. 


1131  POLK  ST.,  NEAR  SUTTER 


BANKING. 


THE  ANGL0-CALIF0RNIAN  BANK,  Ltd. 


HEAD     OFFICE 

London 


Managers: 


Established    1873. 

MAIN     OFFICE 

Pine    and    Sansorae    Streets, 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 

f    I.  Steinhart 

\    P.  N.  Lilienthal 


BRANCHES 

1020    Van    Ness    Avenue 
2049    Mission    Street 

San    Francisco 


CAPITAL  PAID  IN    $1,500,000 

SURPLUS    AND    UNDIVIDED    PROFITS 1,362.895 

A  General  Banking  Business  Conducted.     Accounts  of  Corporations,  Firms  and  Individual! 
Solicited. 

SAFE    DEPOSIT    VAULTS    AT    VAN    NESS    AVE.    BRANCH. 


MERCANTILE  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


464  CALIFORNIA  STREET, 


SAN    FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 


Capital  Paid  in       .     .     .    • S2,000,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  July  31,  1907)         1,952,390.75 


This  company  is  authorized  to  act  as  Executor  and  as  Trustee  in  all  capacities 

A  GENERAL  BANKING  BUSINESS  TRANSACTED 

Interest  allowed  on  daily  balances  subject  to  check 

Accounts  of  Banks,  Corporations,  Firms  and  Individuals  Solicited 
SAFE    DEPOSIT    VAULTS 


French  Savings  Bank 

The    French    Savings    Bank    Building    10S-110 
Sutter   Street 


THE    .FRENCH-AMERICAN     BANK 
occupies  offices  in  the  same  building 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legallet,  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
V  ice-  President. 

Directors — T.  E.  Artigues,  O.  Bozio,  J.  A, 
Bergerot,  E.  J.  DeSabla,  J.  M.  Dupas,  J.  S. 
Godeau,  J.  J.  Mack,  Geo.  Belaney,  Leon 
Kaufman.  

The  French  Savings  Bank  is  now  installing 
Safe  Deposit  Boxes  which  will  soon  be  ready 
for    the   use   of    the    Bank's    clients. 


The  German  Savings  and 
Loan  Society 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

Guaranteed  Capital  and  Surplus,  $  2,578,695.41 
Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash,  1,000,000.00 
Deposits.    December  31,    1906  38.531.917.28 

F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  President;  Daniel  Meyer, 
First  Vice-President;  Emil  Rohte,  Second  \  ice- 
President;  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt,  Cashier;  \Vm. 
Herrmann,  Asst.  Cashier;  Geo.  Tourny,  Sec- 
retary; A.  H.  Muller,  Asst.  Secretary;  Good- 
fellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 
Board  of  Directors: 

F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  Daniel  Meyer,  Emil  Rohte, 
Ign.  Steinhart.  I.  N.  Walter,  N.  Ohlandt, 
T.  W.  Van  Bergen,  E.  T.  Kruse  and  W.  S. 
Good  fellow.  


THE   UNIVERSITY   SAVINGS  BANK 

.   BERKELEY,   CALIFORNIA 

Savings  and  household  checking  accounts 
invited.    Interest  on  deposits 

DIRECTORS— Geo.  P.  Baxter,  Prtstdtnt;  J.W.  Richards, 
Vitr-Preltdrnl;  Benjamin  Bangs,  \'tcr-Prtii,ltnt;  Louil 
Titus.  Dr. Tfaos.  Addison,  A. G. Freeman;  Duncan  McDutne; 
Perry  T.  Tompkins;  F.  L.  LipmaQ;  W.  J.  HoUhkiss,  J.  S. 
Mills. 


Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Company 


Established  1850 


OF  HARTFORD 


Total    Assets S3. 721. 433.00 

Surplus    to   Pollcy-Holders.  .    2,282.186.00 

BENJAMIN      J.      SMITH 

Manager   Pacific   Department 

SiS  CALIFORKIA  STREET 

San  Francisco 


Checking  Accounts 

We  solicit  the  Bank  accounts 
of  individuals,  firms  and  cor- 
porations and  pay  interest  at 
the  rate  of  2  per  cent  per 
annum  on  balances. 
We  pay  4  per  cent  interest 
on  Savings  Accounts. 
Capital  and  Surplus  over 
$3,000,000.00.  Total  Assets 
over  $12,000,000.00. 

California  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company 

California  and  Montgomery  Streets 

BRANCHES 

1 740  Fillmore  St.  19th  and  Minnesota  St. 

153 1  Devisadero  St.  2572  Mission  St. 


BANK  BOND 

is  the  best  paper  for  your  office  stationery. 
Ask  your  printer. 

Bonestell,  Richardson   &  Co. 

California's  Leading  Paper  House 

473-485  Sixth  St  San  Francisco 


Peyton  Chemical  Co. 

Purchasers  and  Smelters  of 
COPPER.  COLD  AND  SILVER  ORES.  ETC. 

Office:  Montgomery  Block,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

Smelter  and  Works  at  Perton.ConwaC' ■;■ 
P.  O.  Martinez 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and 
around  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be 
found  in  the  following  department : 

There  is  alread\'  a  perceptible  increase 
of  gayety  in  the  social  life  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  numbers  of  those  who  have 
spent  the  summer  months  far  a-field  are 
beginning  to  reopen  their  town  houses. 
Matrimonial  affairs  are  still  the  all- 
important  matters,  and  each  week  brings 
forth  new  engagements  and  sees  the  cele- 
bration of  marriages  of  interest  in  society. 
The  dates  of  the  winter  dances  are  an- 
nounced, and,  as  there  is  a  goodly  list  of 
debutantes,  the  coming  season  promises  to 
he  sufficiently  gay  to  satisfy  the  most  en- 
thusiastic. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Mrs. 
Ynez  Shorb  White,  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr.  J.  de  Barth  Shorb  and  Mrs.  Shorb.  to 
Captain  Carroll  D.  Buck,  U.  S.  A.  Their 
marriage  will  probably  take  place  next 
spring  in  Manila. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss 
Edith  McDonald,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mark  M.  McDonald,  of  Santa  Rosa,  to 
Mr.  Selah  Chamberlain.  Their  wedding 
will  take  place  late  this  month  at  the  home 
of  the  bride  in  Santa  Rosa. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss 
Vetive  Pickering,  daughter  of  Major 
Abner  Pickering.  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Pickering,  to  Captain  Kirby  Smith.  U.  S. 
A.  Their  wedding  will  take  place  in  No- 
vember at  the  Presidio  of  Monterey. 

Invitations  have  been  sent  out  for  the 
wedding  of  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Lang- 
home,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Potter  Langhorne,  to  Mr.  Richard  Eddy 
Hammond,  on  Saturday  evening,  August 
24.  at  9  o'clock. 

Invitations  have  been  sent  out  for  the 
wedding  reception  of  Miss  Edith  Miller, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Miller, 
and  Lieutenant  Matthew  H.  Thomlinson. 
U.  S.  A.,  at  half-past  12  o'clock  Saturday- 
afternoon,  August  24,  at  The  Hedges, 
Sausalito.  The  marriage  will  be  celebrated 
at  noon  in  the  presence  of  the  immediate 
relatives. 

Invitations  have  been  sent  out  for  the 
wedding  of  Miss  Louise  Lake  Menefee, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Dan  Preston  Menefee,  to 
Ensign  Martin  Kellogg  Metcalf,  U.  S.  N., 
at  St.  Peter's  Chapel,  Mare  Island,  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  August  21,  at  3 
o'clock. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Irene  Mack, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Mack,  to 
Mr.  George  Roos.  took  place  on  Monday 
afternoon  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Voorsanger  officiating.  There  were  no 
attendants  of  either  bride  or  groom,  and 
only  the  members  of  the  immediate 
families  were  present.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roos 
have  left  on  a  month's  automobile  tour. 

The  golden  wedding  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  Hubbard  was  celebrated  at  their 
home  in  Oakland  on  Monday,  August  12, 
this  being  the  third  golden  wedding  cele- 
brated in  their  immediate  family. 

Mrs.  Edward  T.  Griffith  was  the  hostess 
at  a  tea  last  week  at  her  home  in  Ross 
Valley,  in  honor  of  her  niece.  Mrs.  Coppee 
Thurston,  who  is  her  guest  at  present. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of 
movements  to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast 
and  of  the  whereabouts  of  absent  Cali- 
fornians : 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Sydney  A.  Cloman  and 
their  guest.  Miss  Betty  Hammond,  have 
recently  left  London  for  a  series  of  visits 
in  Scotland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin,  Miss 
Helene  Irwin,  and  Miss  Margaret  Hyde- 
Smith  are  expected  to  arrive  here  on  Sep- 
tember 14  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
where  they  have  spent  the  summer. 

Miss  Flood  and  her  guest  Miss  Louise 
Crosby,  of  Xew  York,  have  been  guests  at 
the  Hotel  Potter,  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Willliam  H.  Crocker  and  her  family 
are  at  Del  Monte  for  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  McLaren,  who 
have  been  at  their  country  place  in  Marin 
County  for  the  past  two  months,  will  return 
to  town  early  next  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  S.  King  are  so- 
journing at  Shasta  Springs. 

Mrs.  Frances  Carolan  has  returned  from 
a  sojourn  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Miss  Anita  Dibblee  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  Ross  Valley,  after  a  stay  abroad 
of  several  months'  duration. 

Miss  Julia  Langhorne  has  recently  been 
the  guest  of  friends  at  Menlo  Park. " 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evans  S.  Pillsbury  are 
spending  some  time  at  their  country  place 
at  Moi.tecito,  Santa  Barbara. 

Mis^  Frances  Sprague  has  returned  from 
a  trip  -.o  her  Mendocino  County  ranch. 

Mi'       Emma "  Grimwood    is    spending    a 
■eks  at  Lake  Tahoe. 
Tames    Carolnn    and     Miss    Emily 
are    expected    to    return    to    San 


Rafael    this   week,   after   a    stay   of  a   few 
weeks  at   Lake  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  William  Denman  has  returned  from 
a  month's  stay  in  Yosemite  valley,  and  has 
recently  been  staying  at  the  Van  Xess 
ranch,  near  Calistoga. 

Mrs.   W.  L.  Elkins.  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia, 

who    is    spending    the    summer    at    Menlo 

Park,  has  gone  to  Tahoe  for  a  brief  stay. 

Mrs.  Harry  Benson  is  with  her  husband, 

Major  Benson,  in  the  Yosemite  Vallev. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  with  "Mrs. 
Detrick  as  their  guest,  motored  down  to 
San  Jose  on  Sunday  from  their  home  in 
town. 

Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  and  her  daughter. 
Miss  Lydia  Hopkins,  have  returned  to  their 
home  at  Menlo,  after  a  stay  in  the  Santa 
Cruz   Mountains. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Magee  motored 
down  from  Oakland  to  San  Jose  to  lunch 
with  friends  at  the  Vendome  on  Sunday 
last. 

Mr.  Lewis  Hanchett  and  his  nephew, 
Mr.  Alexander  Rutherford,  of  Xew  York, 
have  returned  from  a  motor  trip  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  and  are  again 
at  Mr.  Hanchert's  home  near  San  Jose. 

Mr.  John  A.  Britton  took  a  trip  down 
to  the  Vendome  at  San  Jose  in  his  motor 
last   Sunday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Meyerfeld,  Jr.,  and 
Mrs.  Schloss  have  returned  to  their  resi- 
dence, 1809  California  Street,  after  a  tour 
of  Europe,  lasting  several  months. 

Miss  Helen  Wheeler  will  leave  early  in 
September  for  her  ranch  in  Mendocino 
County  for  a  month's  sojourn. 

Mr.  Frank  King  has  recentlv  been  a 
guest  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boswell  King  { former!} 
Miss  Helen  Thomas')  arrived  on  Monday 
from  >,ew  York  and  are  the  guests  of  Mr. 
King's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
King,  at  San  Mateo. 

Mrs.  Covington  Pringle  i?  spending  a 
j  fortnight  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Oyster  are  among 
the   recent  arrivals  at   Monterey. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Tallant  and  Miss  Aubrey 
Tallant  have  returned  from  a  visit  to  ben 
Lomond. 

Mrs.  Robert  F.  McMillan  ( formerly 
Miss  Leontine  Blakeman)  has  arrived  from 
Fort  Moultrie,  South  Carolina,  where 
Captain  McMillan  is  stationed,  and  is  the 
guest  of  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Z. 
Blakeman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Sperry.  who  have 
been  abroad  for  several  months,  were, 
when  last  heard  from,  traveling  in  Hol- 
land. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Dutton  and 
Miss  Mollie  Dutton  sailed  on  the  Man- 
churia last  week  for  the  Orient,  en  route 
around  the  world.  They  expect  to  be 
absent  about  two  years. 

Mrs.  Silas  H.  Palmer  has  returned  to 
California  after  a  brief  Eastern  trip. 

Mrs.  Camillo  Martin  left  recently  for  a 
trip  to  Portland,  Oregon. 

Mrs.  William  C.  B.  de  Fremery.  Miss 
Susan  de  Fremery",  and  Miss  Mary  de 
Fremery  are  spending  a  fortnight  at  Mon- 
terey. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Geissler  (formerly  Miss 
Carol  Moore)  left  this  week  for  her  home 
in  Chicago,  after  a  visit  here  of  several 
weeks'  duration. 

Miss  Leila  Dickens  has  returned  from 
a  visit  to  Mare  Island  as  the  guest  of  Mrs. 
Alexander  McCracken. 

Mrs.  Robin  Dunsmuir  will  leave  this 
week  for  her  home  in  Victoria.  B.  C 

Mrs.  William  H.  Mills.  Miss  Ardella 
Mills  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Mills  will  spend 
the  winter  in  Berkeley. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  King  Brown  are 
spending  some  weeks  at  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  F.  Bopp,  the  German  Consul,  with 
his  wife  and  family,  is  making  an  extended 
visit  at  Byron  Hot  Springs. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  Byron  Hot 
Springs  were :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Bvrne,  Mr.  Xorman  R.  Livermore.  Mr. 
William  D.  Page,  Mr.  I.  W.  Kingman,  Mr.  i 
and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Williams,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Theo.  Rethers.  Mr.  George  W.  Morrow,  of 
San  Francisco. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  Del  Monte 
were:  Mr.  J.  V.  K.  Xuttall,  Mr.  J.  Block, 
Miss  Block.  Mr.  Arthur  Lachman,  Mr. 
John  J.  Keller,  Mr.  Henry  L.  Van  der 
Horst,  Mr.  C.  F.  Whittlesey.  Mr.  Joseph 
Ehrmann,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louder,  Mrs.  Her- 
man Heyneman,  Miss  Heyneman,  Miss  C. 
Smedberg.  Mr.  Eugen  Xeuhaus.  Dr. 
Arnold  Genthe,  Mr.  F.  L.  Bates,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Dunphy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  I 
A.  Moraghan.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maynard 
Dixon.  Mrs.  I.  Howard,  Mrs.  I.  Wheeler, 
Miss  F.  Stern,  Mrs.  William  Lea  and  Wil- 
liam Lea.  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Gotts- 
chalk  and  Miss  Gottschalk.  Miss  Alice  Hol- 
man,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  U.  Brandenstein. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Magee,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  A.  Magee,  Miss  Linda  C. 
Bachman.  Mr.  E.  W.  Hopkins,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Keith,  Miss  R  F.  Lewis, 
Miss  Maty  K  Rock,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emmett 
Gunn.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Dempsev. 
Miss  Florence  Ives,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Porter,  Miss  K.  H.  Crowley,  Miss  Janet 
Amphlett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sol.  E.  Scheeline, 


Mrs.  R.  Feige,  and  Miss  Florence  Feige,  of 
San  Francisco. 

On  Saturday  night  Mr.  A.  D.  Shepard, 
general  manager  of  the  Pacific  Improve- 
ment Company,  entertained  the  art  com- 
mittee and  a  few  others  at  Hotel  del 
Monte.  Those  present  were:  Mr.  Charles 
S.  Aiken.  Dr.  Arnold  Genthe.  -Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Maynard  Dixon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Porter 
Garnett.    Mr.    Xavier   Martinez,    Mr.   E.    C. 


Peixotto.  and  Mr.  C.  Chapel  Judson.  On 
Sunday  morning  the  committee  held  a 
meeting  to  decide  which  of  the  pictures 
submitted  should  be  hung  on  the  walls  of 
the  art  gallery  at  Del  Monte.  Many  pic- 
tures were  considered,  and  among  those 
accepted  were  canvases  by  Alida  Ghirar- 
delli,  Mrs.  Bertha  Stringer  Lee,  Percy 
Gray.  Miss  Sophie  M.  Brannan,  Harry 
Stuart  Fonda,  and  H.  W.  Seawell. 


The  Choice 

of  a  Bank 

1 

I'UMlllii  1 

IlRWfisi 

is    as    important    as    the 
choice     of     a     physician. 
When    everything    is    going 
right,    any    will    do.      In 
times    of    stress,    none 
but  the  best    will   satisfy. 
We    submit    our   constant 

growth  as-  proof  of   merit. 

American 
National  Bank 

nil 

Merchants"  Exchange  Building 

Caiifcmia  Strut,  ntar  M*nt[pmnj 

San  Francisco 

Hotel  del  Coronado 

Most    Delightful    Climate    on    Earth. 
Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 

American  Plan,  Summer  Rates  $3.50  per  day. 
"Good    Music"  and  "Fine    Automobile  Road, 
Los  Angeles-Riverside  to  Coronado." 

Golf,    Tennis,    Polo    and    other    outdoor    sports 

every  day  in   the  year. 
Fishing,    Boating,    and    Bathing    are    the    very 

best.      Send    for  Booklet  to 

MORGAN       ROSS,       Manager. 
Coronado    Beach,    Cal. 

Or   see   H.    F.    NORCROSS,    Agent, 

334    So.    Spring   St.,   Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789.     Main  3917. 


The 


sp  PATE  NT  EL 


RIMLESS  EYEGLASSES 

are  Guaranteed 


BREAK 
CHIP 
LOOSEN 


not™ 

T/te Ocular ium 

/30$  VAN  NESS  AVE. 
Bet.  BUSH  and  SUTTER  STS. 


)=ST?£*"€^^i 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE    ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 
Hartshorn  on  label 
Get  "Improved,"  no  uclti  required 
Wood  Roller*  Tin  Roller* 


% 


A  quiet  place  for  people  of  refined  tastes.        Dainty  accessories  —  prompt, 

courteous  service  —  irreproachable  cooking  —  cool  rooms 

— moderate  prices. 

Ye  Tea  Cup  Line  *4*7Bg*>*«,t*»v~N«i 


California  State  Fair  tt^TZ^otZ 

The  Fair  and  National  Irrigation  Congress  open  the  same  day. 
Thousands  of  dollars  to  be  expended   for  entertainment  and  display. 
Every  department  of  the  Fair  exhibits  crowded  and  complete- 
Parades,    music,   illuminations,   and   a    carnival  of  amusements   such   as    the    Capital    City   has 
never  before  attempted.    Send  your  address  and  we  will  send  vou  particulars. 

J.  A.    FILCHER,    Secretary. 


$30  to  Grand  Canyon  and  Return 


From  July  15th  to  August  31st  we  will  sell  a  special 
excursion  ticket,  San  Francisco  to  Grand  Canyon  and  back, 
for  $30.00.  Good  30  ^ ^_  days.  Same  rate  from 
other  Santa  Fe  local    wp\%ji  ""T-     points   in    Northern 

California.  This  is  [ftnpffb,>ifN  me  most  delightful 
season  at  the  most  de-  m3mm||U3u  lightful  mountain  re- 
sort within  easy  reach  I^J ,  .';•  L^l  of  San  Francisco,  and 
in  addition  to  the  mar-  velous  scene,  its  hotel 

accommodations  are  excellent,  and  varied  in  price  to  suit  all. 

If  you  are  fond  of  the  forest  or  of  mountain  climbing — if  you  are  a  geologist,  a  hunter  or 
a  naturalist — or  if  you  just  love  the  sublime  in  Nature,  here  you  find  it.    whu,  thwr  call 


FRED  W.   PRINCE,^ 


67  3  MARKET  STREET 
Temporary    315 
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Pears' 


PERSONAL. 


Don't  simply 
"get  a  cake  of  soap." 
Get  good  soap.  Ask 
for  Pears'  and  you 
have  pure  soap. 
Then  bathing  will 
mean  more  than 
mere  cleanliness;  it 
will  be  luxury  at 
trifling  cost. 

Sales  increasing  since  17S9. 


Fairmont  Hotel 

Cro^uns  the  most  magnificent  site  in  the  heart  of 

San  Francisco 


European    Plan 

Rates  $2.30  and  upward 

Cuisine  and  service  unsurpassed 

All  rooms  outside 

Every  room  ivith  bath 


Management  of 

The  Palace  Hotel   Company 


Hotel  St.  Francis 


A  good  Chef  is  the  architect 
of  contentment 


Grill  Room 


Hotel  Rafael 

San   Rafael,    Cat. 

50   Minutes  from   San  Francisco 

Complete  Change  of  Climate 

Tiburon   or  Sausalito  Ferry 

All    Modern    Convenience* 
F.  N.   Orpin,  Proprietor 


Hotel   Collingwood 

35th  St.,  bet.  5th  Ave.  and  Broadway 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

New  fire-proof  hotel,  located  in  the  shopping 
and  theatre  district,  containing  every  modern 
device  for  comfort  of  guests. 

Positively    exclusive.      Service    a    la    carte. 


ENNEIN'S  KESK 


ctpilet 


PRICKLY  HEAT,  -~: 
CHAFING,  u  i  2- 
SUNBURN,  -.1.-S" 

RoM<a  ill  o&x  ol  rrntXnooa-    'tie- 

iter  StliTUig.  Sold  :■■--::'-.  at 
Of  !5i  Go  Meaner.' i  (Ac  ori^inl  I  Simpir  Ft*. 
6CMIATO  HfrHf  CO'tWT.'l..ifk»  J 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money  -  makers  for  Contractors 

Supply-houses,  Business  Men 

and  Corporations 

Allen's   Press    Clipping    Bureau     Bid?. 


Army  and   Navy. 
The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army 
and    navy   people   who    are    or   have   been 
stationed  at  Pacific  Coast  points : 

Rear-Admiral  W.  L.  Capps,  chief  con- 
structor, U.  S.  X.,  will  arrive  on  this 
Coast  shortly  for  a  tour  of  inspection  of 
several  weeks'  duration  of  Mare  Island, 
San  Diego,  and  Puget  Sound. 

Brigadier-General  Arthur  Murray,  chief 
of  artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  will  arrive  here  in 
the  near  future  from  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  a  tour  of  inspection. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  William  T. "Wood,  U. 
S.  A.,  inspector-general,  Philippines 
Division,  left  Manila,  en  route  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  on  the  transport  sailing  for 
this  city  on  August   15. 

Major  Carroll  A.  Devol,  Quartermaster's 
Department,  U.  S.  A.,  has  arrived  from 
\\  ashington,  D.  C,  for  duty  in  connection 
with  the  annual  inspection  of  the  Quarter- 
master's Department. 

Major  Harry  L.  Hawthorne,  U.S.A.,  who 
has  just  completed  a  course  in  the  War 
College,  will  proceed  from  Washington,  D. 
C.j  to  Vancouver  Barracks,  Washington,  to 
assume  his  duties  as  artillery  officer  of  the 
Department  of  Columbia,  under  General 
Greely,  U.  S.  A.  This  is  a  newly  created 
office  and  Major  Hawthorne  is  the  first 
officer  to  assume  the  duties  and  title. 

Major  Francis  J.  Ives,  surgeon,  U.  S. 
A.,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  has  been 
ordered     to     report    to     the     commanding 

,  officer.   X'inth  Infantry"*  U.  S.  A.,  for  duty 

'  to  accompany  that  command  en  route  to 
Fort     Sam     Houston.     Texas.     Upon    his 

I  arrival   there    Major   Ives    will   be   granted 

I  leave  of  absence  for  twenty-one  days. 

Captain  William  R.  Sme'dberg,  Jr.,  U.  S. 
A.,  is  transferred  from  Troop  G.  to  Troop 

1  A,  Fourteenth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  and  will 
join  the  troop  to  which  he  is  assigned  at 
Fort  Walla  Walla,  Washington. 

Captain  Ernest  A.  Greenough,  Coast 
Artillery    Corps,    U.    S.   A.,    sailed   on   the 

1  transport  Crook   on  Saturday  last,   having 

,  been  detailed  as  quartermaster  and  com- 
missar}-  for  one  trip   of  that  transport   to 

1  Manila.  On  completion  of  this  duty  he 
will  return  to  his  station  at  the  Presidio 
of  San  Francisco. 

Captain  Peter  W.  Davison,  Twenty- 
Second  Infantry*  U.  S.  A.,  Presidio  of 
Monterey,  has  been  granted  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  one  month  and  fifteen  days,  which 
took  effect  on  August  15. 

Captain  Edgar  A.  Macklin,  Twenty-Fifth 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Army  General  Hospital,  Pre- 
sidio of  San  Francisco,  for  observation  and 
treatment. 

Captain  H.  S.  Wagner,  U.  S.  A.,  Fort 
McDowell,  has  been  transferred  from  the 
Twenty-Second  Infantry.  U.  S.  A.,  to  the 

\  Fourteenth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  with  station 

!  at  Vancouver  Barracks. 

Captain  William  S.  Biddle,  U.  S.  A., 
Vancouver  Barracks,  has  been  transferred 
from  the  Fourteenth  Infantry**  U-  S.  A.,  to 

l  the  Twenty-Second  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
with  station  at  Fort  McDowell. 

Captain  Carroll  D.  Buck,  assistant  sur- 
geon, U.  S.  A.,  sailed  on  the  army  trans- 
port  Crook   on   Saturday   last   for   Manila, 

j  having   been    detailed    as    surgeon    of   that 

I  transport.  Upon  his  arrival  in  the  Philip- 
pines, Captain  Buck  will  report  to  the 
commanding  general,   Philippines   Division. 

1  for  assignment  to  duty. 

Captain  Louis  Brechemin,  Jr.,  assistant 
surgeon,   U.    S.    A.,   and    Mrs.    Brechemin, 

I  sailed  on  Thursday  of  last  week  on  the 
liner  Manchuria  for  Manila,  where  Captain 
Brechemin  will  report  to  the  commanding 
general,    Philippines    Division,    for    assign- 

;  ment  to  duty. 

Captain    Peter    C.    Field,    assistant    sur- 
geon, U.  S.  A.,  Army  Transport  Thomas.  ' 
San  Francisco,  has  been  ordered  to  report 
to  the  commanding  officer.  Troops  F  and  G, 

1  Fourth  Cavalry,  for  duty  to  accompany  thai 

j  command  en  route  to  Fort  Snelling.  Min- 
nesota. 

Chaplain  Edmund  P.  Easterbrook,  Coast 

I  Artillery    Corps,    U.    S.    A.,    having    com- 

,  pleted  the  duties  assigned  him  in  this  city, 
has  received  orders  to  proceed  to  his  proper  I 
station.  Fort  Worden,  Washington. 

Chaplain  John  M.  Moose,  Twentieth  In- 
fantry. L".  S.  A.,  Presidio  of  Monterey, 
proceeded,   as   ordered,   from   that   post   to 

(  this    city    last    week,    for    the    purpose    of 

.  selecting  books  for  the  post  library. 

Lieutenant  James  P.  Castleman.  Tenth 
Cavalry,    U.    S.    A.,    San    Bernardino,    has 


been  relieved  from  duty  in  connection  with 
the  "Progressive  Military  Map  of  the 
L'nited  States,"  and  ordered  to  proceed  to 
the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco. 

Lieutenant  Arthur  E.  Ahrends,  Twen- 
tieth Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  Presidio  of  Mon- 
terey, has  been  granted  leave  of  absence 
for  one  month,  to  take  effect  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  his  duties  at  the  Army  Rifle 
Competition,  Fort  Sheridan,  Illinois. 

Lieutenant  Samuel  C.  Card  well,  Coast 
Artillery'  Corps,  V.  S.  A.,  in  addition  to  his 
other  duties,  has  been  ordered  to  assume 
charge,  under  the  instructions  of  the 
Quartermaster-General  of  the  Army,  of  the 
construction  work  at  Fort  Howard,  Fort 
Armistead,  Fort  Carroll,  and  Fort  Mc- 
Henry,  Maryland,  with  station  at  Fort 
Howard. 

Lieutenant  Austin  M.  Pardee,  Twentieth 
Infantry,  L".  S.  A.,  Presidio  of  Monterey, 
has  been  granted  two  months'  leave  of  ab- 
sence, to  take  effect  after  completion  of  his 
duties  at  the  Army  Rifle  Competition,  Fort 
Sheridan,  Illinois. 

Lieutenant  William  B.  Wallace,  Twen- 
tieth Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  Presidio  of  Mon- 
terey, has  been  granted  twenty  days'  leave 
of  absence,  to  take  effect  after  completion 
of  his  duties  at  the  Army  Rifle  Competi- 
tion.  Fort  Sheridan,   Illinois. 

Lieutenant  Frederick  C.  Test,  Twenty- 
Second  Infantry,  L".  S.  A.,  has  had  Grass 
Valley.  California,  designated  as  his  sta- 
tion while  on  duty  in  connection  with  the 
"'Progressive  Military  Map  of  the  United 
States." 

Lieutenant  Max  B.  Garber,  Twenty-Sec- 
ond Infantry7.  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted 
one  month's  leave  of  absence,  to  take  effect 
on  or  about  September  7. 

Contract  Surgeon  Charles  E.  MacDonald, 
Lr.  S.  A.,  Army  Transport  Thomas,  San 
Francisco,  is  ordered  to  report  to  the  com- 
manding officer,  Xinth  Infantry,  L.S.A.,  for 
duty,  to  accompany  that  command  en  route 
to  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas,  and  upon  the 
completion  of  that  duty  will  report  by  tele- 
graph to  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  army 
for  further  orders. 

The  Twenty-Fifth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
commanded  by  Colonel  R.  W.  Hoyt, 
U.  S.  A.,  sailed  on  the  transport  Crook  on 
Saturday  last   for  the   Philippines. 

A  general  court  martial  is  appointed  to 
meet  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  con- 
sisting of  the  following  officers :  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Frederick  Marsh.  Coast  Artil- 
lery Corps,  U.  S.  A.;  Captain  William  H. 
Tobin,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  U.  S.  A.; 
Captain  Samuel  D.  McAllister,  Coast  Ar- 
tillery Corps,  U.  S.  A. ;  Captain  Jesse  G. 
Langdon,  First  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. ; 
Captain  Henry"  R-  Casey,  Coast  Artillery- 
Corps,  U.  S.  A. ;  Lieutenant  Robert  J. 
Arnold,  First  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.: 
Lieutenant  Graham  Parker,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.;  Lieutenant  William  E. 
De  Sombee,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  LT.  S.  A. ; 
Lieutenant  Guy  B.  G.  Hanna,  Coast  Ar- 
tillerv  Corps,  XI.  S.  A.,  and  Captain  George 
A.  Nugent,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  U.  S.  A., 
Judge  Advocate. 

A  general  court  martial,  appointed  to 
meet  at  the  Presidio  of  Monterey,  consists 
of  the  following  officers :  Captain  Peter  W. 
Davison,  Twenty-Second  Infantry,  U.S.A.; 
Captain  Frederick  G.  Stritzinger,  Jr.. 
Twenty-Second  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.;  Lieu- 
tenant Henry  A.  Ripley,  Twenty-Second 
Infantrv,  U.  S.  A.:  Lieutenant  Alfred 
McC.  Wilson,  Twentieth  Infantry.  U.  S.  A. ; 
Lieutenant  Edward  W.  Terry"*  Twenty-Sec- 
ond Infantry,  U.  S.  A.;  Lieutenant  John 
McE.  Pruyn.  Fourteenth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. , 
Lieutenant  Louis  A.  Kunzig,  Third  Infan- 
try, CT.  S.  A.,  and  Lieutenant  Dean  Hal- 
ford,  Twenty-Second  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
Judge  Advocate. 

*♦*■ 

Of  the  remarkable  etching  now  on  exhi- 
bition in  the  window  of  Vickery.  Atkins  & 
Torrey,  on  California  Street,  it  may  be  said 
that  anything  more  vital,  suggestive,  and 
full  of  character  has  hardly  been  accom- 
plished in  the  history  of  etching — a  plate 
worthy  to  hang  in  the  museums  of  the 
future  along  with  the  works  of  Rembrandt 
and  the  great  modern  master  of  the  butter- 
fly. Of  this  fine  etching,  only  twelve  im- 
pressions exist,  and  the  example  on  exhibi- 
tion is  the  only  one  secured  for  America. 
It  is  one  of  the  largest  plates  on  record  in 
the  history'  of  the  art.  Its  interest  is  height- 
ened for  the  music-loving  public  in  that  the 
great  man  and  artist  who  inspired  it — 
Joseph  Joachim — now  lies  dying  in  Berlin. 
He  is  76  years  old,  having  been  born  in 
Hungary  in  1831. 


Lamia. 
"Go  on  your  way.  and  let  me  pass. 
You  stop  a  wild  despair. 
I  would  that   I   were  turned  to  brass 
Like    that    chained    Hon    there, 

"Which,  couchant  by  the  postern  gate. 
In  weather  foul  or  fair. 
Looks    down    serenely   desolate. 
And  nothing  does  but  stare! 

"Ah,   what's  to  me  the  burgeoned   year. 
The  sad  leaf  or  the  gay, 
Let  Launcelot  and  Queen  Guinevere 
Their  falcons  fly  this  day. 

"  'Twill  be  a  royal  sport,  pardie. 
As   falconers  have  tried 
At   Astolat — but   let  me  be! 
I  would  that  I  had  died. 

"I   met   a   woman    in    the  glade: 
Her  hair  was  soft  and  brown. 
And  long  bent  silken  lashes  weighed 
Her  ivory  eyelids  down. 

"I  kissed  her  hand,  I  called  her  blest. 
I  held  her  leal  and   fair — 
She  turned  to  shadow  on  my  breast. 
And  melted  into  air! 

"And.   lo!    about  me,    fold  on   fold, 
A    writhing   serpent    hung — 
An  eye  of  jet,  a  skin  of  gold, 
A  garnet  for  a  tongue! 

"Oh.  let  the  petted  falcons  fly 
Right  merry  in  the  sun: 
But   let  me   be! — for   I  shall   die 
Before  the  vear  is   done." 

—T.  B.  Ai 


The  new  Union  Railroad  Station  at 
Washington  will  be  supplied  with  a  unique 
feature — a  soecial  entrance  and  reception- 
room  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  President's  entrance  is  an 
archway  of  marble  thirty  feet  in  width, 
says  Rene  Bache  in  the  course  of  an  inter- 
esting article  in  Harper's  Weekly.  "On 
alighting  from  his  carriage  beneath  it.  the 
foremost  citizen  of  the  nation  will  step 
into  a  vestibule  of  noble  proportions— of 
the  same  width  as  the  archway,  and  twenty- 
feet  in  depth.  In  this  vestibule  the  per- 
sons who  accompany  him  will  be  waited 
upon  by  trained  attendants,  while  the 
President  himself  will  seek  privacy  in  a 
room  set  apart  for  his  exclusive  use  on 
the  right  hand  adjoining.  The  President's 
Room,  as  it  is  called,  will  be  most  beauti- 
fully and  luxuriously  furnished.  Costly- 
Oriental  rugs  will  cover  the  floor;  the 
ceiling  will  be  done  in  gold  and  color,  and 
the  walls  will  be  panelled  in  blue  silk. 
In  the  middle  will  be  a  table  suitable  for 
writing,  provided  with  a  solid  silver  ink- 
stand and  other  appurtenances  to  match — 
this  and  all  the  other  articles  of  furniture 
being  of  mahogany.  All  of  this  luxury- 
will  not  cost  the  Chief  Executive  a  penny, 
but  will  be  paid  for  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  railroad  companies.'' 
■•♦*■ — 

John  Alexander  Dcwie  had  a  knack  of 
putting  things  quaintly  and  forcibly.  At 
one  of  his  last  meetings  he  attacked  the 
modern  mother  of  society,  the  mother  who 
neglects  her  children.  "Why,"  he  said,  "I 
overheard  the  most  remarkable  conversation 
between  two  nursemaids  on  a  car  yesterday. 
Are  you  going  to  the  picnic?'  said  the  first 
nursemaid.  'No,'  said  the  second,  'I'm 
afraid  I  shan't  be  there.'  "Why  not?'  cried 
the  first.  'And  you  so  fond,  too,  of  picnics, 
and  dancing,  and  young  men,  and  all  that 
there?'  'Oh,'  said  the  other  nursemaid,  'I'd 
love  dearly  to  go,  dearly;  but,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  I'm  afraid  to  leave  the  baby  with 
its  mother.' " 


Jewelsjjojie 


Better  to  be  safe  than  sorry  by 
renting  a  Safe  Deposit  Box  of  us  for 
$4.00  a  year. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building      Junction  Post  and  Market 


The  great  Schmutzer  etching  of 

"tEfje 3  oaxfjtm  Quartette" 

The  only  proof  secured  for  America 
In  the  tvindoit.\   (one  -tveel  only,)   of 

Vickery    Atkins     &     Torrey 

1744   California    Sl'trt.   mar    Van   ,V«/   Avmut 


Romeike's  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may 
appear  about  you.  your  friends,  or  any  subject 
on    which    you    want    to   be   "  up   to   date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads  650 
daily  papers  and  over  2.000  weeklies  and  maga- 
zines, in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance  published 
in  the  United  States,  for  5,000  subscribers  and, 
through  the  European  Bureaus,  all  the  leading 
papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted  on 
slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and  are 
mailed    day   by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 

Henry  Romeike 

110  and    112   W.   26th  St.,  New   York 
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Byron 
Hot  Springs 

The  waters  cure  rheumatism — the  environment 
is  perfect — the  hotel  comfortable  and  supplied 
with  an  unexcelled  table.  See  Southern  Pacific 
Information  Bureau,  ground  floor,  James  Flood 
Building,  Peck-Judah  Co.,  789  Market  St.,  or 
address    hotel. 


Mild,  Rich 

and 

Satisfying 

Sanchez  y  Haya 

Clear  Havana 
Cigars 


Factor}'  No.  1 


Tampa,  Fla. 


Tillmann  &  Bendel 
Pacific  Slope  Distributers 


Helping  the  Homeless 

The  Continental  Building  and 
Loan  Association 

Has    helped    build    up    several    interior    towns 
and  cities  of  California,  but   for  the  next  few 
years    its    funds    will    be    used    to    help    restore 
the  burned   homes  of  San  Francisco. 
Dr.  Washincfn  Dtdgt,  Prts.  Gavin  McNab,  Attwniy 

Wm.  Ctrbin,  Stc'y.  and  G#n'i.  Ai>r. 
Office:    Cor.    Market  and   Church    Sts. 


THE   LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
110  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bldg. 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


'"Cheer  up !  There  is  a  silver  lining  to 
every  cloud!"  "Well,  what  good  is  that? 
I   haven't  got  an  airship." — Pick-Me-Up. 

"Does  dentists  go  to  heaven,  Willie?" 
"Sure.  They  lets  'em  in  so's  they  kin  put 
gold  crowns  on  the  angels." — Denver  Post. 

Howell— You  seem  to  think  that  I  will 
lose  if  I  make  the  investment.  Pozvell — 
My  boy,  it  is  just  like  indorsing  a  note  for 

a  friend. — Brooklyn  Life. 

"Is  he  intelligent  and  well-informed?" 
"Is  he?  Why,  he's  been  summoned  as  a 
talesman  a  dozen  times  and  never  got  on 
a  jury  yet." — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

"Youngling  is  going  to  marry  the  widow 
Henpeck."  "Why,  she's  twice  as  old  as  he 
is."  "Oh,  well,  he'll  age  fast  enough  after 
the  wedding." — Tozcn  and  Country. 

Friend — So  that  is  your  little  boy?  He 
looks  very  intelligent.  Proud  Mama — Just 
as  I  was  at  his  age.  My  daughter,  now,  is 
more  like  her  father. — Nos  Loisi'rs. 

"That  fisherman  is  always  talking  about 
the  whoppers  he  caught."  "He  doesn't 
catch  them,"  answered  Miss  Cayenne.  "He 
merely    tells    them." — Washington   Star. 

"Miss  Pechis,"  said  Mr.  Timmid,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  sofa,  "if  I  were  to  throw 
you  a  kiss  I  wonder  what  you'd  say." 
"Well,"  replied  Miss  Pechis,  "I'd  say  you 
were  the  laziest  man  I  ever  saw." — Phila- 
delphia Press. 

"Yes,"  said  the  young  man,  pensively, 
"a  dog  I  once  had  saved  my  life."  "Tell 
me  about  it,"  said  the  young  woman,  with 
eager  interest.  "I  sold  him  for  $4,"  said 
the  young  man,  "when  I  was  nearly  starv- 
ing."— Tit-Bits. 

"Dear  me,  John,  this  is  dreadful  with 
hot  weather  on  us  and  no  money  to  go 
anywhere.  Haven't  you  any  country  rela- 
tions you  can  scare  up?"  "That's  the 
trouble.  I've  scared  all  I've  got  already." 
— Baltimore  American. 

"What  made  Brown  marry  that  widow?" 
"Did  you  ever  drop  a  penny  in  a  weighing 
machine  and  then  find  the  thing  won't 
work?"  "Yes."  "That's  the  reason." 
"What  do  you  mean?"  "Couldn't  get  a 
weigh." — Denver  Post. 

Tom — But  perhaps  she  doesn't  love  you. 
Jack — Oh,  yes,  she  does  !  Tom — How  do 
you  know?  Jack — When  I  told  her  that  I 
had  no  money  to  get  married  on  she  of- 
fered to  borrow  some  from  her  father. — 
Philadelphia  Inqtiirer. 

Wife  {during  the  quarrel) — I  don't  be- 
lieve you  ever  did  a  charitable  act  in  your 
life.  Husband — I  did  one,  at  least,  that  I 
have  lived  to  regret.  Wife — Indeed  !  What 
was  it,  pray?  Husband — I  saved  you  from 
dying  an  old  maid. — Illustrated  Bits. 

"You  may  not  remember  me,  Miss  Sum- 
mers," he  said,  "but  1  was  engaged  to  you 
once."  "Indeed?"  the  Summer  Girl  replied 
coldly,  "you  have  quite  a  memory  for 
faces."  "No,"  he  replied,  glancing  at  her 
fair  hand,  "but  I  have  for  the  rings  I  buy." 
— Philadelphia  Press. 

"But,"  protested  the  space  writer,  "per- 
haps you  could  use  this  article  if  I  were  to 
boil  it  down?"  "Nothing  doing,"  rejoined 
the  man  behind  the  blue  pencil.  "If  you 
were  to  take  a  gallon  of  water  and  boil  it 
down  to  a  pint,  it  would  still  be  water." — 
Chicago  Daily  ATews. 

Friend — One  of  your  clerks  tells  me  you 
raised  his  salary  and  told  him  to  get  mar- 
ried, under  penalty  of  discharge.  Business 
Man — Yes ;  I  do  that  to  all  my  clerks  -when 
they  get  old  enough  to  marry.  I  don't  want 
any  of  your  independent,  conceited  men 
about  my  place. — Tit-Bits. 

"Well,  anyhow,"  said  Cassidy,  "the  new 
mill  is  fitted  up  fine.  Shure,  everything's 
in  its  right  place."  "Not  at  all,"  replied 
Casey,  "whin  I  wint  through  there  th'  other 
day  I  seen  a  lot  o'  red  buckets  marked  'Fur 
Fire  Only/  .an',  faix,  there  was  wather  in 
thim !" — Philadelphia  Press. 

Mistress — Norah,  I  told  you  to  give  that 
man  with  the  hand  organ  a  quarter  to  go 
down  to  the  next  block  and  grind  his  ma- 
chine in  front  of  Mr.  Upps-Tart's  house — 
and  he's  out  here  on  our  sidewalk  again! 
i\  orah — Yis,  mum.  He  says  th'  leddy  in 
the  next  block  gave  'im  half  a  dollar  to 
come  back  here,  mum. — Chicago  Tribune. 
-+•>- 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  for  chil- 
dren's teething  is  guaranteed  under  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  Serial  No.  1098. 
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proceed  with  the  work  of  reorganizing  the  city 
government  with  full  assurance  that  there  can  be 
no  back  talk  from  any  quarter. 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  told  that  a  system  organ- 
ized under  the  mayoralty  of  Schmitz  and  under 
the  bossship  of  Ruef  is  rotten  to  its  core.  The 
Police  Commission  was  made  up,  not  with  a  view 
of  maintaining  social  order  or  of  safeguarding  life 
and  property,  but  with  a  view  of  aiding  the  various 
nefarious  projects  under  which  the  "system"  levied 
blackmail  in  many  quarters.  The  Public  Works 
Department  was  organized,  not  with  a  view  to 
efficiency  and  economy,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
working  the  public  treasury,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
those  who  had  dealings  with  the  city,  on  the  other. 
And  so  all  down  the  line — in  the  Fire  Department, 
in  the  Educational  Department,  in  the  Department 
of  Parks,  and  in  even-  other  department,  dishonesty 
and  corruption  were  enthroned.  Already  there  has 
been  a  complete  revolution  in'  the  mayor's  office 
and  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  Mayor  Taylor 
has  not  been  unmindful  that  only  a  beginning  has 
been  made,  but  he  has  been  unwilling  to  invite 
citizens  into  the  public  service  as  members  of 
administrative  boards,  etc.,  until  he  could  give  a 
clear  title.  The  hour  has  now  come,  and  we  shall 
expect  to  see  such  a  job  of  municipal  housecleaning 
as  no  American  community  ever  saw  before.  We 
are  led  to  believe  that  the  mayor  has  the  job  well  in 
hand,  that  his  lists  of  revised  commissions  are 
practically  complete,  that  he  has  only  been  waiting 
for  the  signal  that  would  remove  the  last  doubt  as 
to  his  mandate.  Now  all  stand  aside,  give  the 
mavor  elbow-room — and  watch  the  fur  flv ! 


Mayor  Taylor. 

On  Monday  the  Supreme  Court  rendered  a 
decision  sustaining  and  confirming  the  official 
status  of  Mayor  Taylor.  Mr.  Schmitz  is  declared 
duly  and  legally  "convicted" ;  the  office  of  mayor, 
therefore,  was  vacated  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  law.  Mr.  Taylor  was  duly  elected  to  the 
vacancy,  and  is  therefore  in  full  and  complete 
authority.  Even  if  the  conviction  against  Schmitz 
should  ultimately  be  thrown  out,  it  will  not  affect 
the  situation  practically,  since  the  proceedings 
under  appeal  will  consume  the  whole  period  be- 
tween now  and  January  31,  when  Schmitz's  term 
would  have  expired.  Even  if  the  Grand  Jury 
should  be  declared  an  invalid  body,  it  would  not 
alter  Taylor's  status,  since  Schmitz's  conviction  was 
upon  an  indictment  returned  prior  to  January  1 
last.  All  doubts,  therefore,  are  out  of  the  way; 
Mayor  Taylor's  feet  are  on  solid  ground;  his 
supervisorial  appointments  were  and  are  valid ;  his 
future  acts  between  now  and  the  31st  of  December 
will  stand  as  the  fully  accredited  acts  of  one  con- 
cerning whose  authority  there  is  no  shadow  of 
doubt.  The  first  effect  of  this  determination  is  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  mayor  and  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors.    It  gives  Mr.  Taylor  leave  to 


The  Argonaut's  Ticket. 

The  progress  of  events  has  brought  San  Fran- 
cisco to  the  point  where  she  must  seriously  and 
immediately  consider  the  issues  involved  in  the 
coming  municipal  election.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  Argonaut  should  laboriously  review  the 
situation,  for  every  intelligent  citizen  knows  pre- 
cisely what  it  is.  It  is  not  only  needed  that  we  shall 
fill  the  several  municipal  offices  with  honest  and 
capable  men,  but  that  in  doing  it  we  shall  make  it 
manifest  to  the  world  that  there  abides  in  San 
Francisco,  for  all  her  troubles,  a  high  civic  spirit 
with  the  moral  resolution  and  the  force  of  numbers 
to  make  it  effective.  It  would  be  stupid  to  assume 
that  there  are  no  problems  to  this  end.  that  there 
are  no  lions  in  the  path  of  restoring  civic  conditions 
and  of  reestablishing  our  standing  in  the  world. 
We  say  it  would  be  stupid,  because  all  men  know 
that  there  is  an  active,  resolved,  and  immensely 
numerous  element  with  different  views  and  bent 
upon  other  courses.  The  Union  Labor  party  of  San 
Francisco,  under  which  name  are  gathered  the 
forces  of  a  selfish  and  criminally  aggressive  union- 
ism, of  a  large  group  which  makes  a  trade  of  poli- 
tics, of  another  large  group  which  traffics  in  vice, 
with  what  is  left  of  the  broken  Ruef-Schmitz  politi- 
cal machine,  will  enter  the  campaign,  determined  as 
in  recent  years.  And  indeed  it  will  not  be  without 
reasons  for  hope.  It  has  trained  leadership ;  it  has 
a  compact  organization ;  if  today  there  are  slight 
differences  between  factions,  all  will  be  easily 
adjusted  before  election.  It  is  further  to  be  remem- 
bered that  in  spite  of  its  recent  rebuffs,  labor 
unionism  is  stronger  at  the  point  of  numbers  than 
ever  before,  since  many  hundreds  and  even  thou- 
sands of  unionized  workmen  have  been  brought 
here  by  the  extraordinary  demand  for  hands  in  the 
building  trades.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  too,  that 
many  hundreds  of  the  business  and  professional 
element,  temporarily  living  beyond  the  bay,  and 
elsewhere  out  of  town,  have  technically  lost  their 
residence  in  San  Francisco  and  will  not  be  able  to 
vote  at  the  coming  election. 


Xow.  if  in  the  face  of  such  a  situation,  no  way 
shall  be  found  to  bring  the  conservative  and  re- 
sponsible voters  of  San  Francisco  into  cooperation 
on  election  day.  the  civic  organization  of  the  city 
with  everything  connected  with  it  will  surely  pass 
into  hands  representative  of  the  Union  Labor  partv 
— that  is  of  the  mob  allied  with  the  tenderloin  and 
a  criminalized  political  element.  Just  this  will 
come  out  of  the  situation  if,  on  the  part  of  the  old 
and  conservative  parties,  there  shall  be  stiff-necked 
refusal  to  work  to  a  common  end.  In  other  word-. 
if  the  Republican  party  and  the  Democratic  party 
insist  each  upon  running  its  own  separate  ticket  in 
the  coming  campaign,  there  will  be  a  ruinous 
division  of  the  conservative  and  respectable  vote 
and  the  hoodlums  of  laborite  and  tenderloin  politics 
will  win.  just  as  they  won  two  years  ago  and  four 
years  ago  and  six  years  ago. 

Plainly  it  is  a  time  for  respectable  and  conserva- 
tive citizens  to  get  together.  Plainly  it  is  a  time 
for  Republicans  and  Democrats  to  forget  ordinary 
party  considerations  and  to  seek  a  way  of  com- 
bining their  forces  in  an  effort  incalculably  above 
the  ordinary  motives  of  politics.  The  interests  at 
stake  are  of  a  kind  to  subordinate  and  abash  mo- 
tives which  in  ordinary  times  may  be  important 
enough  to  enlist  the  energies  of  well-meaning 
citizens. 

The  Argonaut,  as  its  readers  well  know,  seeks  to 
keep  out  of  the  political  game ;  it  has  no  part  in 
politics  as  that  term  is  commonly  understood,  and 
it  wants  none.  But  in  the  present  emergency  it 
feels  that  every  citizen  ought  to  get  into  politics 
to  the  extent  of  doing  his  utmost  to  help  San  Fran- 
cisco to  maintain  a  decent  city  government  and  to 
reestablish  herself  in  the  respect  of  the  world.  A 
way  to  do  this  is  plainly  in  view.  All  we  need 
to  do  is  to  put  politics  aside  and  to  combine  our 
votes  upon  candidates  whose  names  and  characters 
give  moral  assurance.  The  ticket  is  in  sight.  Dr. 
Taylor  and  those  named  by  him  for  membership 
in  the  Board  of  Supervisors  stand  for  everything 
that  is  respectable  and  promising.  Xobody  need 
look  for  anything  stronger  or  better,  or  better  cal- 
culated to  sustain  the  higherinterests  of  the  city. 
This  ticket  ought  to  command  not  only  the  respect 
but  the  enthusiasm  of  conservative  voters.  If  it 
would  not  command  the  enthusiasm  of  all  parties 
then  it  would  be  hopeless  to  look  further.  The 
Argonaut  cares  so  little  about  ordinary  political 
considerations  that  it  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
look  into  the  party  affiliations  of  the  members  of  the 
Taylor  board.  It  cares  not  if  they  be  Republicans 
or  Democrats;  it  knows  that  they  were  selected 
with  the  greatest  care  on  the  score  of  representative 
character,  personal  respectability,  and  working 
capability ;  that  they  command  absolutely  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  public. 

When  the  Republican  and  Democratic  conven- 
tions meet  they  ought,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Argonaut,  to  name  Dr.  Taylor  for  the  mayoralty, 
to  name  each  of  the  supervisors  selected  by  him  as 
his  own  successor,  and  to  select  for  the  other  places 
respectable  representatives  of  the  labor  interest. 
Thus  nominated,  we  believe  the  ticket  would  be 
elected  triumphantly  in  spite  of  the  malice  and  the 
machinations  of  the  unionists.  That  any  other 
ticket  can  be  elected  we  very  much  doubt,  since 
with  respect  to  any  other  there  would  inevitably 
rest  certain  suggestions  of  political  arrangement 
and  intrigue.  Against  the  Taylor  ticket  no  such 
objections  could  possibly  lie.  The  circumstances 
of  the  case  combine  to  give  it  a  character  and  a 
sanction  lifting  it  above  the  plane  of  ordinary 
political  interests  and  out  of  the  atmosphere  of 
ordinary  political  motives  and  calculations. 

It  is  not  without  hesitation  and  reluctance  that 
the  Argonaut  ventures  upon  a  kind  of  sugs 
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wholly  outside  the  lines  of  its  tradition  and  habit. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  it  is  proud  to  say  that 
it  has  no  ticket — that  its  interest  is  in  principles, 
not  in  candidates.  But  as  matters  stand  in  San 
Francisco  today  the  Argonaut  would  be  ashamed 
to  say  that  it  had  no  ticket.  The  Argonaut  is  for 
Mayor  Taylor  and  the  Taylor  Board  of  Super- 
visors. 
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out  his  pledge  to  stop  Japanese  immigration.  Prac-  j  labor  of  corresponding  grade.  A  Chinese  domestic 
tically  he  has  become  an  anti-Jap,  as  earnest  as  Pat-  I  servant,  for  example,  commands  as  high  a  wage — or 
rick  McCarthy,  or  Mike  Casey ;  nevertheless  he  is  !  higher — than  the  average  white  with  whom  he  corn- 


responsible  directly  and  absolutely  for  a  movement 
which    is   putting   diplomacy   to    its    wits-end   and 


petes ;  the   Chinese  field   hand   or  cannery   helper, 
when  he  can  be  had  at  all.  gets  as  good  pay  as  the 


The  Oriental  Question. 

The  Argonaut  is  asked  by  one  who  has  the 
right  to  a  careful  reply,  for  a  "confidential  state- 
ment of  its  views  and  opinions  with  respect  to 
the  Oriental  question."  This,  at  first  sound,  is  what 
our  friend,  Professor  Stephens,  would  call  a  very 
large  order.  At  the  outset  we  meet  with  two  rather 
serious  difficulties — first,  the  Argonaut  has  no  con- 
fidential opinions  about  any  public  matter ;  second, 
it  isn't  sure  what  is  meant  by  the  Oriental  question. 
Furthermore,  we  think  our  inquiring  friend  would 
be. much  better  instructed  to  know  something  of 
the  general  and  public  sentiment  of  the  people  of 
the  Pacific  States  rather  than  to  have  the  private 
and  confidential  reflections  of  anybody — even  of 
the  Argonaut.  Private  opinion  may  be  instructive 
and  interesting  in  a  narrow  sense,  but  it  is  public 
opinion  that  counts.  This,  no  doubt,  is  what  our 
friend  really  wants ;  therefore,  we  shall  undertake  a 
presentment  on  broad  lines  of  what  we  believe  to 
be  the  common  opinion  here  with  respect  to  certain 
phases  of  what  we  understand  to  be  the  Oriental 
question. 

Perhaps  we  would  better  say  at  the  start  that 
nobody  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  giving  himself 
serious  concern  about  the  over-much  Oriental  war 
talk.  It  is  common  opinion  here  that  the  Jap  has 
gotten  a  very  swelled  head  in  consequence  of  his 
victory  over  China  some  ten  years  or  more  ago,  and 
of  his  more  recent  and  more  dramatic  dealing  with 
Russia.  His  "cockiness"  is  a  matter  of  universal 
comment.  The  most  serious  view  of  the  situation 
is  that  at  some  future  time  it  may  be  necessary  to 
take  the  starch  out  of  this  ambitious  bantling  by 
giving  him  a  sharp  and  decisive  dressing  down. 
That  the  occasion  will  come  soon,  nobody  here 
really  believes,  because  the  real  statesmen  of  Japan 
must  know  what  would  be  the  ultimate  result  of  a 
war  with  the  United  States.  Japan  might,  indeed, 
do  some  mischief  at  the  start.  She  could  capture 
American  ships  in  considerable  numbers  on  the 
Oriental  coasts  and  she  might  take  Manila.  She 
could  probably  capture  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  This 
would  be  the  beginning — but  the  end  would  be  very 
different.  Japan  knows  this  perfectly  well.  She 
knows  the  tremendous  resources  of  the  United 
■  States,  and  of  its  prowess  as  a  fighting  country :  she 
knows  the  poverty  of  her  own  resources.  Further- 
more, while  Japan  unctuously  regards  herself  as  a 
fully  accepted  figure  in  the  sisterhood  of  nations 
she  knows  in  her  heart  that  it  is  a  mere  fake  and  a 
pretense.  Japan  knows,  too,  that  neither  England 
nor  Germany,  nor  any  other  power  of  any  class, 
would  stand  with  her  for  one  hour  as  against  the 
United  States.  

So  many  Pacific  Coast  editors  either  hold  post- 
masterships,  or  are  hopeful  of  third-class  missions, 
or  have  been  invited  to  lunch  at  the  White  House, 
that  we  don't  get  through  the  newspapers  any  fair 
statement  of  the  feeling  here  as  it  relates  to  the 
administration  in  its  attitude  toward  Oriental  affairs. 
The  real  feeling  is  that  about  all  the  trouble  we  are 
having  with  Japan  is  due  to  the  intemperate  and 
foolish  utterances  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  over  the  Japa- 
nese school  question,  and  related  matters,  some- 
thing more  than  half  a  year  ago.  Every  Japanese 
in  this  country  or  at  home  who  can  read  has  got 
the  President's  hasty  phrases  by  heart,  and  has  taken 
them  seriously.  The  President's  radical  change  of 
front,  like  many  another  effort  to  undo  a  wrong, 
has  not  tended  to  nullify  the  effect  of  his  utterances 
upon  Japanese  imagination  and  ambition.  Not  for 
fifty  years  will  that  mischief  be  wiped  out — and 
probably  we  shall  have  to  fight  a  quick  and  hot  little 
war  before  the  job  is  done.  So  high  a  price  must 
we  pay  for  too  much  haste,  too  much  temper,  too 
much  of  self-opinion  and  self-assertion.  To  be 
sure,  the  President  no  longer  holds  up  the  Jap  as 
an  exemplar  of  virtues  which  the  American  people 
should  imitate ;  he  no  longer  talks  about  naturaliza- 
tion f  Japanese  subjects.  Today  it  is  with  the 
Lent  a  chief  concern  to  find  ways  of  carrying 


which  possibly  may  give  us  a  bloody  war  on  the  class  of  white  labor  with  which  he  competes. 
Pacific  Coast.  We  don't  expect  war,  but  we  have  We  very  much  question  if  the  Chinese  in  Cali- 
had  experience  enough  with  Indians,  Greasers,  and  fornia,  taking  their  history  through  the  whole  time 
Orientals  to  know  that  you  never  can  count  upon  in  which  they  have  been  resident  among  us,  have  not 
what  may  or  may  not  happen  in  dealing  with  races  j  created  as  much  labor  for  others  as  they  have  per- 
formed themselves.  So  much  of  the  work  done  by 
them  would  not  otherwise  have  been  done  at  all, 
and  so  much  that  they  have  done  has  been  produc- 
tive of  work  for  others,  that  he  would  be  a  bold 

.  1  man  seriously  to  challenge  them  as  competitors  of 
despatch  of  a  large  Meet  to  racmc  waters,     this,  it  1  . ,        ...  T    .        .„  ...         .  ,     „  - 

.    X       1  .    -    ..     1 -ii  r   ,■  the  white  race.    Let  us  illustrate  this  point:  Before 


whose  conceptions  and  motives  are  so  different  from 
our  own 

Naturally  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast  were 
gratified  by  the  recent  naval  order  looking  to  the 


is  thought,  is  the  best  possible  means  of  discourag 
ing  warlike  sentiment  in  Japan  and  of  asserting  in 
the  broad  Pacific  world  the  power  and  purposes  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  gratifying  to  our  sense  of 
pride  in  our  side  of  the  continent;  it  helps  to  con- 
firm our  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean ;  it  gives  a  distinct  patriotic  thrill  to  know 
that  the  United  States  is  to  have  in  these  waters 
a  larger  naval  force  than  that  of  any  other  country. 
Perhaps  we  are  not  as  a  community  without  some 
vice  of  sordid  calculation  in  this  matter,  for  our 
tradesmen  know  that  populous  naval  stations  imply 
many  kinds  of  activity  with  opportunities  of  profit 
along  many  lines.  Perhaps  with  respect  to  its  bear- 
ings upon  community  self-respect  it  would  be  dis- 
creet to  reserve  this  point,  but  it  is  always  best  when 
telling  the  truth,  to  tell  it  all. 

It  is  not  easy  for  a  Pacific  Coast  man  to  differ- 
entiate the  Oriental  question  from  what  we  may  call 


the  Chinese  came  here  house  service  was  an  almost 
unknown  quantity.  The  Chinaman  became  the  uni- 
versal domestic  servant,  but  he  thrust  out  nobody 
from  his  or  her  occupation,  because  the  work  which 
he  did  was  of  a  kind  which  few  before  him  had 
taken  up.  In  the  strictly  domestic  field  the  China- 
man supplied  a  long-felt  and  bitterly  felt  need  of 
the  country.  Again,  in  the  mining  regions  of  Cali- 
fornia many  Chinese  have  been  active,  but  it  is  to 
be  questioned  if  they  ever  threw  any  white  man  out 
of  his  work.  Chinese  labor  in  the  California  mines 
has  been  expended  for  the  most  part  upon  banks  of 
abandoned  "tailings,"  upon  under-pay  ground,  and 
in  other  places  where  white  men  have  not  cared 
to  try  their  fortunes  or  to  place  their  energies.  The 
common  phrase,  "Chinese  diggings,"  illustrates  the 
point.  In  preparing  the  ground  and  planting  the 
early  orchards  and  vineyards  of  California — tracts 

''""  I  which  have  vielded  enormously  to  the  common  la- 
the Pacific  Ocean  question.  Here  we  look  upon  the  ,  ,  ..  .,  ,-.,  . 
_,  ...  _  M  ...  ^  bor  resource  of  the  country — the  Chinaman  was  1m- 
Pacific  Ocean  as  a  great  new  world  of  commerce.  .  ,,  T  r.  .  ,,  .  0.  .  , 
,,r  ...?,.  ,  ..  ^  ^  mensely  serviceable.  In  the  neighboring  State  of 
We  are  tond  of  reminding  ourselves  that  the  great 


est  world-events  of  recent  years  have  been  enacted 
here,  and  that  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  world  is 
moving  faster  than  anywhere  else.  We  have  re- 
sented the  fact  that  our  own  country,  in  spite  of  its 
vital  interest  in  the  matter,  has  up  to  this  time  taken 
little  note  of  Pacific  Ocean  affairs.  Perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  we  are  not  displeased  that  there  should  come 
to  the  country  a  sharp  reminder  that  there  is  a 
Pacific  Ocean,  that  it  is  a  place  of  importance  in  the 
world,  and  that  it  is  potential  in  its  dangers,  as  well 
as  in  its  promise.  We  want  that  in  the  inevitable 
development  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  world  the  hand 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  stronger  than  any 
other.  We  believe  that  by  its  direct  interest,  by  its 
general  rank  in  the  world,  by  all  the  titles  which 
command  respect  and  illustrate  power,  the  United 
States  ought  to  be  the  dominant  figure  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 


Oregon  there  are  large  areas  originally  overgrown 
with  scrub  oak  which  had  to  be  "grubbed"  out  be- 
fore the  land  could  be  made  available  for  cultiva- 
tion. Many  thousands  of  acres  which,  to  this  day 
would  be  unproductive  and  waste  were  redeemed  by 
Chinese,  and  so  permanently  added  to  the  labor  re- 
source of  the  country.  The  propensity  of  the 
Chinese  to  continuous  toil  in  all  weathers,  their  pa- 
tience in  monotonous  tasks,  their  amenity  to  in- 
struction and  direction — these  qualities  have  made 
them  of  immense  value  in  certain  kinds  of  work 
practically  impossible  to  be  done  reasonably  and 
economically  by  white  labor.  It  is  not  that  their 
work  was  cheap,  for  Chinamen  as  workmen  have 
never  been  cheap,  but  because  they  were  patient 
and  efficient  in  tasks  ordinarily  out  of  favor  that 
they  achieved  so  much  in  the  period  when  they  were 
present  among  us  in  relatively  considerable 
numbers. 

Today  the  Chinese  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  a 
mere  remnant — a  fraction  of  our  population  too 
small  seriously  to  be  considered.    In  spite  of  news- 


In  dropping  from  these  broad  reflections  to  the 
question  of  the  status  of  the  Oriental  races  in  Cali- 
fornia there  is,  we  fear,  danger  of  mixing  issues. 
And  yet  we  can  not  feel  assured  of  having  fairly  ]  paper  talk,  the  restriction  law  has  been  so  well  en- 
answered  the  question  upon  which  this  writing  is  forced  that  appreciably  none  has  evaded  it.  Births 
founded  without  setting  forth  the  mind  of  the  Pa-  have  been  few,  because  there  have  been  few  Chinese 
cific  States  with  respect  to  Orientals  resident  among  women  here.  Some  have  returned  to  China ;  many 
us  and  more  or  less  vitally  associated  with  our  do-  have  died.  For  the  most  part  those  who  remain  are 
mestic  interests.  The  Kearney  agitation  of  twenty-  past  the  period  of  highest  working  efficiency.  Corn- 
five  years  ago,  which  resulted  in  closing  the  door  petition  for  the  services  of  Chinese  cooks,  expert 
against  the  Chinese,  was  rather  racial  and  social  j  fruitmen,  expert  cannerymen,  etc.,  has  run  up  the 
than  political  in  its  character.  Kearney  was  an  wages  paid  to  Chinese,  until  today  they  actually 
Irishman  and  a  laborer,  and  it  was  as  an  Irishman  [  command  a  premium  in  the  labor  market.  "Why," 
and  as  a  laborer  that  he  took  up  the  fight  against  j  we  heard  a  lady  say  in  a  car  last  week,  "my  cook 


the  Orientals.     With  him  and  with  his  followers  it 
was  primarily  a  matter  of  instinct  rather  than  of  in- 


wanted  a  raise  to  forty  dollars  a  month,  but  I  told 
her  I  wouldn't  pay  it.  for  I  knew  where  I  could  get 


terest,  for  truly  be  it  said  the  Chinaman  was  never  [  a  first-class  Chinaman  for  forty-five."     This  trifling 

at  any  time  a  very  serious  disturber  of  industrial 

conditions.    Broadly  speaking,  the  Chinaman  in  this 

country,  before  the  restriction  law,  and  since,  has 

never  sought  work  which  others  were  eager  to  do. 

He  has  been  a  railroad  builder,  a  clearer  of  wild 

lands,  a  vegetable  and  fruit  worker,  a  canneryman, 

a   household   sen-ant,   a   pedler,   a   "washee"   man. 

but  rarely  anything  in  which  he  appeared  as  an  im- 


incident  betrays  the  favor  in  which  the  Chinaman 
is  held  domestically  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  As  a 
people  we  like  the  Chinaman.  Whatever  he  does  he 
does  with  patience  and  industry.  He  quickly  be- 
comes skillful ;  he  is  exceptionally  cleanly  and  de- 
cent in  appearance  and  bearing ;  and  he  is  tradition- 
ally faithful  to  trusts,  large  or  small.  As  a  family 
servant  the  Chinaman  has  an  especial  vocation.    He 


mediate  competitor  and  rival  with  white  labor  of  I  knows  no  fatigue,  he  is  temperamentally  cheerful, 
any  grade.     His  instinct  has  appeared  to  be  that  of !  he  makes  the  interest  of  his  employer  his  own,  he 


seeking  occupations  shunned  by  others,  or  in  tak- 
ing up  work  in  which  the  deficiency  of  hands  was 
so  serious  that  his  relation  to  it  wrought  no  appre- 
ciable change  in  the  conditions.  In  spite  of  the 
cheap  labor  cry.  the  Chinaman  with  us  never  was  a 
cheap  laborer.  He  always  wanted  a  fair  price,  and 
insisted  upon  it.  Today  the  limited  number  of  ca- 
pable Chinamen  living  in  the  country  command 
rates  of  wages  on  a  par  with  the  rates  paid  to  white 


gives  friendship  and  he  finds  friendship  in  houses 
where  he  becomes  domesticated.  Working  in  the 
mass  in  mines,  in  field,  in  cannery  crew,  or  in  any 
other  occupation,  he  exhibits  unfailingly  the  quali- 
ties we  have  described,  and  they  have  won  him  a 
favor  well-nigh  universal  with  our  people. 


It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  we  have  had  Japa- 
nese here  in  such  numbers  as  to  make  them  a  factor 
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in  the  social  and  business  life  of  the  country.  The 
door  was  absolutely  open  to  them  until  the  Presi- 
dent tried  to  close  it  diplomatically  a  few  months 
back;  and  it  has  practically  been  open  ever  since 
that  time.  There  are  many  more  Japanese  now  in 
the  country  than  Chinese,  and  they  are  far  more 
widely  scattered  than  ever  the  Chinese  were.  Their 
attitude  is  a  totally  different  one.  They  are  far 
more  eager  to  learn,  far  readier  to  take  on  American 
fashions  and  ideas,  and  they  have  a  very  positive 
ambition  to  enter  into  competition  with  Americans 
in  a  wide  range  of  occupations.  They  are  pretty 
apt  to  monopolize  every  business  they  undertake, 
because  they  are  not  only  close  but  tricky  traders 
and  they  quickly  make  it  impossible  for  an  Ameri- 
can to  do  business  alongside  of  them.  It  is  the 
universal  testimony  of  those  who  do  business  with 
the  Japanese  that  they  have  eccentric  conceptions 
of  business  integrity.  If  they  contract  to  do  an 
orchardist's  work  at  a  given  time  for  a  given  pay, 
they  will  wait  till  the  last  hour,  when  the  work 
must  be  done  immediately  or  the  crop  lost,  then 
upon  one  pretext  or  another  they  will  advance  the 
rate  upon  penalty  of  leaving  the  employer  to  his 
fate.  They  will  contract  to  take  the  product  of  an 
orchard,  but  if  prices  turn  against  them  they  will 
almost  invariably  find  means  of  evading  their  en- 
gagements. If  they  rent  land  on  shares,  they  must 
be  watched  closely  day  and  night  or  they  will  cheat 
the  owner  of  his  part  of  the  crop.  If  they  borrow 
money  or  buy  goods  on  credit  or  in  any  way  be- 
come obligated  to  an  American,  he  must  give  him- 
self no  ease  or  a  way  will  be  found  to  do  him  up. 
This  is  common  testimony  among  those  who 
have  much  to  do  with  the  Japanese.  A  good  many 
Japs  take  to  domestic  service,  but  only  in  a  single 
instance  have  we  ever  seen  a  trace  of  that  fine  spirit 
of  devotion  and  loyalty  combined  with  integrity  and 
good  temper  which  so  characteristically  mark  the 
Chinese  in  similar  relationships. 


The  shortage  of  labor  in  California — especially  in 
our  fruit  industries,  which  call  for  a  multitude  of 
hands — is  so  serious  that  no  resource  is  to  be 
despised.  The  Jap  is  now  the  main  reliance  of  a 
large  part  of  our  industry.  Without  Japanese 
labor  many  of  the  orchards  of  California  would  of 
necessity  go  uncultivated  and  ungarnered.  There 
is  neither  white  labor  enough  nor  of  the  right 
quality  to  do  the  work  of  the  country.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  Jap  finds  acceptance  every- 
where. He  is  absolutely  the  only  resource,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  seasonal  work  of  Cali- 
fornia could  possibly  be  done  without  him.  The 
farmers  of  California,  particularly  the  fruit  farmers, 
cry  out  in  alarm  whenever  they  hear  talk  of  Jap- 
anese exclusion,  because  in  a  continuance  of  the 
open  door — and  in  this  only — do  they  see  the  pos- 
sibility of  carrying  forward  their  business  and  of 
sustaining  the  values  developed  in  connection  with 
orchard  and  garden  lands  where  much  labor  is 
required  upon  small  areas. 

The  demand  for  labor  is  everywhere  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  The  pressure  in  Oregon  was  so 
great  a  few  months  back  that  the  Portland  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  was  moved  to  ask  Congress  so 
to  modify  the  Chinese  restriction  law  as  to  permit 
the  incoming  of  fifty  thousand  Chinese  per  year  for 
a  stated  period  of  years.  Labor  societies,  poli- 
ticians, political  newspapers — everybody  who  has 
the  fear  of  the  voter  or  of  labor  union  before  his 
eyes — decried  the  action  of  the  Portland  Chamber 
of  Commerce  as  tending  to  turn  back  the  wheels  of 
progress,  to  subvert  American  civilization,  etc. 
Nevertheless  the  act  of  the  Portland  Chamber  of 
Commerce  was  fairly  representative  of  the  senti- 
ment of  all  classes  unaffected  by  the  prejudices  and 
unabashed  by  the  politics  which  organization  of 
labor  have  given  us.  Outside  of  labor  ranks, 
where  prejudice  and  an  overwrought  sense  of  class 
interest  make  the  rule,  we  believe  that  nine  citizens 
out  of  ten  would  be  glad  of  such  modification  of 
the  law  as  would  give  us,  say  within  the  next  ten 
years,  a  million  Chinese  in  the  nine  Pacific  States. 
And  by  the  same  token  we  believe  that  nine  out  of 
ten  citizens  not  affiliated  with  labor  union — or  afraid 
of  it — would  be  glad  to  see  absolute  restriction  of 
Japanese  labor  if  it  were  possible  to  bring  in  Chinese 
to  do  the  work  of  the  country. 


In  what  is  above  said  we  have  tried  to  give,  with- 
out any  sort  of  bias,  the  status  of  public  sentiment 


I  in  the  Pacific  States  toward  Oriental  immigration. 
We  have  referred  only  to  the  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  the  matter.  There  is  another  side 
to  the  issue  which  is  well  worth  the  attention  of 
statesmen.  No  matter  what  the  economic  con- 
siderations may  be,  there  is  on  the  part  of  large 
numbers  of  our  people — for  the  most  part  advanced 
labor  unionists  —  peremptory  protest  against  the 
continued  coming  of  the  Japanese.  The  situation, 
while  not  precisely  what  it  was  at  the  time  of  the 
anti-Chinese  agitation,  has  nevertheless  many 
aspects  in  common  with  it.  There  is  a 
deep-seated  animosity  against  the  Jap,  and 
it  is,  we  think,  more  likely  to  grow  than 
to  decline.  Unless  the  President  shall  find 
a  way  to  check  the  incoming  movement,  we  are 
likely  to  witness  continued  instances  of  lawless  re- 
sentment against  Japanese  resident  here.  The 
question  as  related  to  the  public  peace  is  not  one  of 
economics  nor  of  human  reasonableness,  but  one  of 
prejudice  and  passion.  The  practical  issue  is  social 
peace  under  restriction  or  a  running  fight  under  the 
open-door  policy.  The  situation  is  clearly  seen  by 
clear-headed  men,  and  there  are  many  among  us 
who,  though  quite  friendly  to  Oriental  immigration 
on  economic  principles,  stand  opposed  to  it  on  the 
grounds  of  social  expediency.  Those  of  this  mind 
think  we  would  better  have  social  peace  at  some 
economic  cost  than  to  pay  the  price  of  social  unrest 
for  an  economic  advantage.  This,  in  a  nutshell, 
is  the  social  aspect  of  the  matter.  Race  prejudice 
allied  with  labor  union  stands  absolutely  immovable 
in  opposition  to  any  and  every  suggestion — and 
there  are  many  such — tending  to  relieve  our  labor 
situation  by  drawing  recruits  from  the  races  beyond 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  From  one  standpoint  it  is 
curious  that  it  should  be  so,  since  Oriental  labor  in 
these  States  neither  makes  nor  is  likely  to  make 
any  serious  interference  with  white  labor.  But 
perhaps  we  should  not  wonder  when  we .  look  over 
the  history  of  the  race,  when  we  study  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  human  mind,  when  we  recall  the  points 
at  which  men  have  opposed  each  other  since  the 
rage  and  warfare  of  human  rivalry  began. 

And  now,  speaking  for  itself,  let  the  Argonaut 
say  that  in  its  judgment  there  can  not  in  a  commer- 
cialized age  of  the  world  be  maintained  in  any 
country  as  a  permanent  policy  a  close  rule  of 
restriction  and  exclusion.  Least  of  all,  we  believe, 
can  such  a  policy  be  enforced  for  any  long  time 
between  countries  lying  practically  side  by  side,  as 
do  the  Pacific  States  of  the  American  Union  and 
the  opposite  countries  of  the  Orient.  It  is  in  the 
law  of  nature,  it  is  in  the  constitution  of  human 
society,  it  is  in  the  common  experience  and  common 
sense  of  things  that  countries  thus  geographically 
brought  together  must  interact  upon  each  other. 
The  Pacific  States,  we  believe,  can  no  more  stand 
isolate  from  the  associations  and  influences  of  the 
countries  across  the  Pacific  than  can  our  eastern 
seaboard  States  stand  unaffected  by  associations  and 
influences  beyond  the  Atlantic.  The  necessities  of 
commerce,  the  diplomacies  of  trade  and  politics,  the 
enforcements  of  human  sympathy,  will  surely  bring 
about  between  the  American  Pacific  States  and 
Japan  and  China  such  inter-relations  as  must 
ultimately  brush  aside  like  so  many  cobwebs  the 
obstacles  to  interchange  and  intercourse  devised  by 
the  malice  of  race  prejudice  or  the  cunning  of  class 
politics. 

A  Much-Approved  Vacancy. 

Postmaster  Schmidt,  of  Berkeley,  praise  be  to 
God,  has  resigned.  We  sincerely  trust  that  this 
happy  consummation  is  not  voluntary,  that  the 
slow-moving  wrath  of  an  offended  government 
gave  to  the  passing  out  of  Mr.  Schmidt  the  kind 
of  assistance  which  so  good  a  movement  deserved. 
Of  all  the  postal  annoyances  of  California  during 
the  past  two  years,  the  rest  taken  together  have 
not  been  so  serious  as  the  trouble  at  Berkeley. 
Whoever  has  dealt  with  the  Berkeley  postoffice  has 
been  wounded  both  in  pocket  and  in  spirit.  It 
would  have  been  infinitely  better  if  the  government 
had  cut  out  the  Berkeley  postoffice  altogether,  for 
then  nobody  would  have  depended  upon  it  and 
there  would  have  been  no  such  series  of  disappoint- 
ments and  griefs  as  patrons  of  that  office  have 
suffered  these  many  months  past. 

In  selecting  a  successor  to  Mr.  Schmidt,  let  us 
hope  the  authorities  will  pick  some  man  who  will 
give  to  the  office  a  reasonable  business  attention. 


The  trouble  with  the  retiring  postmaster  is  that, 
when  he  was  not  busy  with  politics,  he  was  occu- 
pied with  real  estate  or  something  else.  He  never 
seemed  to  have  time  for  the  duties  of  his  office.  He 
appeared  to  be  one  of  those  officials  who  feel  that 
they  are  entitled  to  office  on  the  score  of  work  done 
in  the  getting  of  it;  and  that  feat  having  been  duly 
j  accomplished,  nothing  more  is  required  of  them. 
Conducting  a  postoffice  is  first  of  all  a  business 
matter,  and  it  is  one  which  calls  for  time  and  energy 
like  any  other  matter  of  business.  No  man  who 
regards  the  postmastership  as  a  private  snap  and 
who  gives  the  bulk  of  his  attention  to  other  things 
is  a  fit  man  to  be  postmaster,  whether  he  be  a 
friend  of  the  "organization,"  of  Secretary  Metcalf. 
of  Congressman  Knowlton,  or  of  good  Dr.  Pardee. 


San  Francisco  Impregnable. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman,  speaking  at  Reno,  Nevada, 
last  week,  expressed  in  a  few  terse  words  his 
confidence  that  San  Francisco  would  continue  to 
hold  the  commercial  position  which  is  rightfully 
hers,  as  much  from  her  geographical  position  as 
from  the  energy  and  resources  of  her  people.  He 
said: 

San  Francisco  is  the  natural  tide-water  terminal  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  nothing  can  dislodge  her  from  that 
position.  The  railroads  and  their  capital  centre  there,  and 
despite  their  efforts  toward  that  end,  neither  Seattle,  Oak- 
land, nor  any  other  city,  will  ever  be  able  to  destroy  San 
Francisco's  paramountcy. 

It  may  be  doubted  if  there  is  still  any  lingering 
expectation  on  the  part  of  San  Francisco's  com- 
petitors that  there  will  be  any  failure  on  her  part 
to  hold  her  place  in  the  commercial  world. 

There  were  of  course  in  the  early  days  following 
the  disaster  hopes  of  succeeding  to  some  part  of 
San  Francisco's  business,  but  they  have  not  per- 
sisted in  the  face  of  reflection.  San  Francisco  was, 
and  is,  the  great  water  terminal  of  the  transporta- 
tion route  between  East  and  West  and  no  conceiv- 
able local  disaster  could  so  far  dislocate  that  route 
as  to  divert  the  traffic  elsewhere.  The  interests 
involved  were  too  great  and  too  firmly  established, 
the  advantages  had  become  too  indisputable  and 
obvious  to  make  a  change  even  thinkable.  It  was 
true  that  the  traffic  was  necessary  to  San  Francisco 
but  it  was  still  more  true  that  San  Francisco  was 
necessary  to  the  traffic.  This  was  evident  enough 
after  the  first  flush  of  excitement  had  passed  away, 
and  the  rehabilitation  of  the  city  was  therefore  not 
so  much  a  matter  of  self-preservation  as  an  answer 
to  the  emergent  need  of  the  transportation  svstem 
of  the  country,  which  imperatively  demanded  the 
instant  restoration  of  the  broken  link.  It  was  this 
recognition  that  helped  to  give  heart  to  our  own 
people  and  to  nullify  the  expectations  of  those  who 
momentarily  failed  to  recognize  the  geographical 
and  other  conditions  that  made  San  Francisco's 
paramountcy  a  commercial  and  even  a  national 
necessity.  Mr.  Harriman  merely  states  a  truism 
when  he  says  that  nothing  can  ever  destroy  this 
paramountcy,  and  he  does  so  in  the  few  words  that 
alone  are  needed  for  the  statement  of  a  foregone 
conclusion. 

It  might,  of  course,  have  been  different.  Yerv 
likely  it  would  have  been  different  if  the  disaster 
had  occurred  before  San  Francisco  had  become  so 
firmly  embedded  and  cemented  in  the  railroad  sys- 
tem, and  before  the  connecting  lines  with  Chicago 
had  been  unified.  Practically  it  was  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  Union  Pacific  that  did  this,  and  the  weld- 
ing into  one  harmonious  system  of  the  three  lines, 
mutually  unsympathetic,  and  often  antagonistic, 
that  formerly  made  up  the  route  between  here  and 
Chicago.  It  was  the  Harriman  policy  to  place  that 
route  under  one  management,  to  make  the  whole 
service  harmonious  and  frictionless,  to  raise  it  to 
the  highest  efficiency,  to  renovate  whatever  was 
ineffective  or  obsolete.  The  Salt  Lake  cut-off  was 
built,  the  whole  line  was  overhauled  under  the 
guidance  of  the  best  engineering  skill  that  was 
available,  grades  were  reduced,  curves  were  straight- 
ened, embankments  were  built,  and  hill  work  was 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  All  these  things  were  made 
possible  by  amalgamation,  and  they  were  impossible 
without  it.  So  long  as  the  rule  of  mutual  jealousy 
and  selfish  independence  existed  there  was  neither 
the  money  nor  the  inclination  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate service  nor  to  think  largely  in  the  inti 
the  public.  Under  one  administration  all 
evils  are  in  the  way  to  disappear,  while 
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upon  San  Francisco  has  been  to  make  her  an  in- 
dispensable part  and  a  necessary  terminus  of  a 
vast  system.  She  is,  in  other  words,  the  part 
of  a  far  larger  whole  than  she  was  before. 
Its  vital  effect  upon  San  Francisco  can  hardly 
have  been  fully  realized  by  Commissioner  Lane 
when  recently  he  adversely  criticized  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  South- 
ern Pacific  lines.  If  railroads  are  for  the  public 
service  and  for  the  creation  of  public  values, 
there  could  hardly  have  been  a  step  more  in  line 
with  the  general  interest. 

It  may  be  said  with  some  confidence  that  but  for 
the  larger  influence  thus  conferred  upon  her,  San 
Francisco  might  have  succumbed  to  the  attack 
directed  against  her  when  James  J.  Hill,  of  the 
Great  Northern,  acquired  the  Northern  Pacific  and 
so  strengthened  the  northern  route  as  a  competitor 
with  the  central  or  San  Francisco-Omaha  route. 
It  was  a  determined  effort  to  substitute  the  Puget 
Sound  ports  for  San  Francisco,  and  had  San  Fran- 
cisco been  less  well  equipped  to  resist  and  to  hold 
her  own,  our  present  position  might  have  been  a 
very  different  one.  As  it  is  she  was  able  to  pit 
efficiency  against  efficiency  and  to  leave  the  casting 
vote  to  geographical  superiority.  Mr.  Hill  was  in 
a  strong  position,  but,  thanks  to  a  similarly  unified 
railroad  system,  the  position  of  San  Francisco  was 
the  stronger  and  nothing  has  shown  this  more  con- 
clusively than  the  test  of  disaster.  If  things  had 
been  left  as  they  were,  if  San  Francisco  had  still 
been  connected  with  Chicago  by  a  transportation 
route  broken  into  three  independent  and  in 
part  obsolete  systems,  she  certainly  could  not 
have  maintained  her  position,  even  with  her 
geographical  superiority.  The  traffic  of  the  coun- 
try, freight  and  passenger,  is  peculiarly  susceptible 
to  the  treatment  that  it  gets.  It  knows  the  benefit 
of  efficiency.  If  San  Francisco  had  been  unable  1o 
offer  the  best  service  the  traffic  would  have  gone 
elsewhere  and  the  future  history  of  the  city  might 
have  been  a  very  different  one.  It  was  amalgama- 
tion and  the  resulting  efficiency  that  gave  to  San 
Francisco  the  backing  that  was  needed  to  tide  her 
through  her  trouble.  It  was  because  she  was  an 
integral  part  of  the  shortest  transcontinental  route, 
both  in  point  of  distance  and  of  time,  that  made  her 
rehabilitation  not  only  a  rational  but  a  world 
necessity.  Time  and  efficiency  are  the  supreme  fac- 
tors in  commerce  and  transportation,  and  it  was 
well  for  San  Francisco  that  she  was  able  to  fill  the 
bill.  Otherwise  Mr.  Hill  with  his  straight-through 
line  from  Puget  Sound  to  Chicago,  by  way  of  St. 
Paul,  would  have  presented  a  claim  that  could 
hardly  have  been  denied. 

The  Vagarious  Mr.  London. 

Jack  London  is  quoted  in  a  despatch  from  Hono- 
lulu as  having  in  a  public  lecture  justified  the 
lawlessness  and  even  the  murderous  assaults  grow- 
ing out  of  and  associated  with  the  San  Francisco 
street-car  strike.  It  ought  not  to  take  many  ex- 
pressions of  this  kind  to  establish  Mr.  London's 
natural  and  proper  status.  Some  years  ago  he 
wrote  one  excellent  little  book  —  a  dog  story  — 
which  touched  upon  one  of  the  real  principles  of 
human  nature  and  of  human  life.  It  was  not,  in- 
deed, a  great  story,  but  it  was  a  vital  story  and  it 
was  done  with  a  youthful  and  forceful  vigor  that 
gave  to  its  author  the  ear  of  the  world.  Since 
then  London  has  made  several  trials,  but  he  has 
done  nothing  seriously  worth  attention.  His 
Alaskan  sea  story  was  a  cruel  and  revolting  thing, 
deficient  at  the  point  of  taste,  and  getting  nowhere 
to  any  good  purpose.  It  was  the  "Call  of  the 
Wild"  worked  over  again,  and  unspeakably 
coarsened  and  vulgarized.  Mr.  London  evidently 
belongs  to  the  class  of  young  writers  who  fancy 
that  eccentricity  is  the  assurance  of  genius,  and 
that  genius  has  rights  and  privileges  which  may  not 
be  allowed  to  the  commonalty  of  men.  He  has 
carried  this  theory  about  as  far  as  it  can  be  made 
to  go.  Already  his  name  has  become  locally  sug- 
gestive of  what  is  outre  and  ridiculous.  A  few 
more  outgivings  like  that  at  Honolulu  and  Mr. 
London  will  have  to  be  classed  with  those  whose 
crimi  lality  and  vulgarity  render  them  unsafe  and 
unfit  figures  in  any  human  society.  The  man  who 
justifies  brickbat  throwing  and  midnight  assaults 
is  i-iirly  well  advanced  toward  the  character  of  a 
■oci?!  outlaw;  and  the  fact  that  Mr.  London  has 

litten'  one  good  dog  story  will  not  long  keep  his 
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name   sweet   if   he   is   to   array   himself   with   the 
enemies  of  society  and  in  sympathy  with  thugs  and 

assassins.  . - 

Another  "Sample  Incident." 

We  print  in  another  column  an  interesting  letter 
from  Mr.  Frederick  Thompson,  showing  how  the 
situation  in  San  Francisco,  as  affected  by  the  pre- 
tensions and  aggressions  of  organized  labor,  serves 
to  bar  out  capital  and  to  stifle  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise. The  facts  are  very  simple.  Mr.  Thompson 
is  a  practical  man  who  understands  the  business  of 
producing  steel  castings  from  raw  material.  He 
has  seen  in  San  Francisco  a  situation  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  plant  which  would  have  cost 
$150,000  and  employed  from  two  to  three  hundred 
men.  He  set  about  the  organization  of  such  a 
plant,  but  was  prevented  from  carrying  out  his 
plans  because  those  who  had  engaged  to  back  him 
would  not  put  their  capital  in  a  situation  where  it 
must  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  labor  tyranny  in  San 
Francisco.  This  incident  is  not  an  extraordinary 
one.  Every  week — indeed,  almost  every  day — the 
Argonaut  hears  a  similar  story.  The  plain  truth  is 
that  San  Francisco  is  being  stifled  in  her  develop- 
ment by  the  hand  of  a  unionism  which  has  set  up 
its  own  interest  as  the  sum  of  all  good,  and  which 
pursues  this  interest  with  a  remorselessness,  as 
related  to  all  other  things,  almost  past  belief. 

An  establishment  like  that  proposed  by  Mr. 
Thompson,  employing  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred men  at  wages  paid  to  skilled  mechanics, 
would  have  distributed  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars a  year  in  wages  and  perhaps  as  much  more  in 
other  forms  of  expenditure.  Its  influence  would 
have  been  felt  in  every  avenue  of  local  activity. 
Furthermore,  it  would  have  helped  to  sustain  and 
maintain  those  general  conditions  which  contribute 
to  the  life  and  welfare  of  a  great  city.  We  have 
lost  this  establishment ;  we  are  losing  other  similar 
establishments  week  by  week ;  not  for  lack  of  a  field, 
not  for  lack  of  natural  conditions  and  facilities, 
but  because  an  arrogant,  stupid,  and  immoral  labor 
unionism  has  made  a  situation  so  unfriendly  to 
enterprise,  so  unpromising  for  capital,  that  cautious 
men  will  not  venture  here.  It  is  a  fact  so  gross 
and  unreasonable  that  one's  ire  rises  in  reciting  its 
details. 

How  long,  fellow-citizens  of  San  Francisco,  are 
we  going  to  allow  this  sort  of  thing  to  continue? 
How  long  are  we  going  to  allow  an  ignorant, 
abandoned,  and  besotted  unionism  to  write  the  rules 
of  industry  here,  to  club  back  from  our  gates  those 
who  would  enter,  contribute  their  fortunes  to  our 
activities,  and  assist  in  the  work  of  rebuilding  and 
reestablishing  our  city?  How  long  are  we  going 
to  allow  a  criminal  and  restrictive  unionism  to  stay 
the  progress  of  our  city,  to  hold  back  its  energies, 
to  repulse  those  who  would  increase  its  vital  forces, 
and  stifle  enterprise  at  its  inception?  When  shall 
we  find  the  courage  to  take  this  evil  thing  by  its 
throat  and  thrust  it  out  of  the  authority  which  it 
has  exercised  to  our  damage  if  not  to  our  ruin? 
It  is  for  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  to  answer ! 
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The  incident,  taken  by  itself,  is  not  one  of  great 
importance.  It  has,  however,  created  widespread 
interest,  because  it  has  exhibited  Mr.  Burns  not 
only  in  the  attitude  of  coaching  a  witness,  but  of 
so  arranging  the  statement  made  by  the  witness 
under  oath  as  to  conform  to  his  own  ideas  of  the 
propriety  of  evidence.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  exposure. 
It  adds  an  element  of  doubt  in  the  case  of  the  tes- 
timony of  witnesses  subject  to  influence  through 
their  obligations  to  the  graft  prosecution  under 
contracts  of  immunity  granted  in  consideration  of 
their  giving  testimony  as  required  by  the  prosecu- 
tion. If  the  chief  evidence  producer  of  the  prose- 
cution is  a  man  capable  of  coaching  a  witness,  as 
indicated  by  the  Boxton  incident,  then  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  testimony  of  anybody  under  Mr. 
Burns's  influence  should  not  be  anything  that  Mr. 
Burns  may  wish.  He  holds  in  his  hand  the  power 
to  send  to  San  Ouentin  nearly  a  score  of  men  who 
are  being  used  from  day  to  day  as  witnesses.  Under 
the  circumstances,  how  much  credit  is  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  testimony  of  these  witnesses,  esper 
cially  since  it  is  developed  in  one  definite  case  that 
Mr.  Burns  is  not  above  suggesting  to  witnesses 
what  he  wants  told  and  what  he  wants  left  untold? 


A  Hint  as  to  the  Burns  Method. 

The  most  striking  incident  of  the  week  in  con- 
nection with  the  graft  prosecution  was  an  angry 
outburst,  on  Friday  last,  by  ex-Supervisor  Boxton 
while  testifying  in  the  Glass  re-trial,  to  the  effect 
that  the  prosecution  had  not  "protected"  him  as  it 
had  promised,  and  further  that  he  had  been  advised 
by  Detective  William  J.  Burns  to  make  oath  to  a 
falsehood.  In  a  statement  previously  made  under 
oath  Boxton  had  said  that  he  received  nothing  in 
connection  with  the  skating-rink  ordinance.  On 
the  stand  last  Friday  he  was  closely  questioned  by 
Delmas  as  to  this  declaration,  and  a  situation  was 
developed  in  which  Mr.  Heney,  flushed  with  em- 
barrassment, was  compelled  to  ask  Boxton  the 
direct  question.  "I  did  receive  the  money,"  said 
Boxton ;  then  he  snapped  out,  "I  was  told  to  deny 
it  and  even  to  make  an  affidavit  to  that  effect." 

"Who  told  you  that?  "  asked  Mr.  Heney. 

"Detective   Burns !     He  advised  me  to  deny  it, 
and  even  said  I  should  make  an  affidavit  of  denial. 
He  also  told  me  Spreckels  had  provided  the 
bribe   money   and    had   kept   the   number 
papers — the  bills.     I  told  Mr.  Heney  wh 
advised  me  to  do.     He  told  me  to  tell  it  al 
pose   Burns   was  trying  to  protect  Roy   from   the 
newspapers." 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


As  Seen  from  the  Outside. 

It  is  not  the  habit  of  the  Argonaut  to  reproduce  compli- 
mentary letters  and  publish  notices  which  come  to  it 
from  a  multitude  of  sources.  We  break  over  the  rule,  how- 
ever, to  print  the  letter  which  follows,  not  so  much  be- 
cause the  writer  has  pleasant  things  to  say  about  the  Argo- 
naut, as  because  he  has  put  his  finger  upon  the  most  im- 
portant matter  in  our  whole  situation.  It  ought  both  to 
interest  and  instruct  the  people  of  San  Francisco  to  know 
what  is  thought  about  the  most  important  of  all  current 
affairs  here  by  one  who  is  familiar  with  San  Francisco  and 
who  keeps  in  close  touch  with  the  movement  of  events : 

Honolulu,  T.  H„  August  9,  1907. 
Alfred  Holman,  Esq., 

Editor  of  the  Argonaut. 

Dear  Sir  :  Enclosed  please  find  P.  O.  money  order  for 
four  ($4.00)  dollars  in  continuance  of  my  subscription  to 
the  Argonaut  for  one  year. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  magnificent  work  that  you  have 
been  and  are  still  doing  to  rid  your  unfortunate  city  of  its 
late  thieving  administration,  and  to  punish  the  thieves, — 
likewise  to  emancipate  San  Francisco  from  the  exasperat- 
ing thraldom  of  the  criminal  labor  unions.  I  have  read 
your  every  article  upon  the  topics  here  suggested,  and  I 
commend  vour  attitude  from  first  to  last.  It  required 
courage  of  a  high  degree  to  point  out  as  plainly  and  per- 
sistently as  you  did  the  errors,  actual  and  threatened,  of 
the  "graft  prosecution,"  and  I  incline  to  the  belief  that 
it  was  your  critical  advice,  in  a  very  great  measure,  which 
brought  Messrs.  Spreckels,  Heney,  et  al.  to  a  true  realiza- 
tion of  the  purport  of  their  "mandate," — assuming  that 
they  have  arrived  at  such  true  realization  thereof.  It  is 
deplorable  to  be  compelled  to  believe  that  the  prosecution 
has  been  obliged  to  compromise  with  crime  to  the  extent 
of  granting  immunity  to  the  thieving  supervisors.  All 
friends  of  justice  and  of  decency  in  civic  administration 
will  continue  to  hope,  for  the  present,  that  those  rascals 
are  not  yet  in  sanctuary. 

But  further  Spartan  service  will  be  required  before  the 
emancipation  of  your  stricken  city  shall  be  complete.  The 
ignorance,  tyranny,  and  criminal  methods  of  the  labor 
unions  must  be  vanquished  or  the  name  of  your  city  will 
remain  a  reproach  throughout  the  land.  Heaven  bless  your 
efforts  in  the  direction  you  have  taken.  May  your  shadow 
never  grow  less,  while  you  adhere  to  your  present  course. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

C.  W.  Ashford. 


Another  "Sample  Incident." 

Mill  Valley.  Cal..  August  19.  1907. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  The  production  of  steel  castings 
from  raw  materials  is  an  industry  for  which  there  is  an 
unquestioned  field  in  San  Francisco.  After  having  gained 
sufficient  experience  to  enable  me  to  have  such  a  plant  in- 
stalled and  operated,  and  after  having  spent  some  years 
in  the  actual  work  of  steel  production,  the  writer  induced 
two  Chicagoans,  who  have  made  a  quantity  of  money  in 
the  steel  business,  to  come  to  San  Francisco  with  the  idea 
of  establishing  such  an  industry  here.  After  two  weeks 
of  carefully  looking  into  the  situation  they  decided  that 
the  many  advantages  of  which  they  had  heard  were  really 
here,  and  that  the  market  was  a  sufficiently  big  and  broad 
one,  partly  because  of  our  shipping,  partly  because  of  the 
mining  and  lumber  country  around  us.  Everything  was 
here  as  represented.  All  that  goes  to  make  a  business 
venture  a  safe  risk  was  here,  with  the  exception  of  labor 
conditions  on  which  they  could  estimate  and  on  which  they 
could  count. 

The  occurrences  of  which  I  write  took  place  in  February, 
1907,  and  all  that  I  need  do  is  ask  that  you  recall  the  dis- 
turbed conditions  of  that  time  in  order  that  you  may  under- 
stand their  determination  to  await  a  general  settling  of 
labor  conditions  on  a  more  economical,  true,  and  just  basis 
before  proceeding  with  the  work. 

This  one  incident  means  the  withholding  of  $150,000  of 
Eastern  capital  which  would  have  been  put  in  circulation 
here.  It  means  that  from  two  to  three  hundred  men  have 
missed  one  more  window  where  jobs  might  be  had  that 
would  have  paid  good  wages.  It  means  that  a  number  of 
proprietors  of  corner  groceries  and  bakeries  and  stores 
of  various  commodities  have  missed  the  profits  from  the 
sales  of  supplies  to  the  families  of  those  men,  and  so  on 
up  the  list,  until  we  all,  the  whole  community,   feel  and 


August  24,  1907. 


suffer  a  loss  for  which  the  San  Francisco  brand  of  labor 
unionism  is  alone  and  entirely  responsible. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  even  the  more  blatant  leaders  of 
this  unionism  will  realize  that  the  election  of  a  union 
mayor  to  administer  the  laws  of  government  in  San  Fran- 
cisco will  confirm  the  belief  already  in  the  minds  of  East- 
ern capitalists  that  the  much  spoken-of  "square  deal"  is 
not  to  be  allowed  to  investors  and  manufacturers  in  this 
community,  and  will  not  these  labor  leaders  realize  that 
the  withdrawal  of  Eastern  backing  will  bring  things  to 
a  halt  here  just  at  a  time  when  our  tremendous  expendi- 
tures for  rebuilding  and  rehabilitation  render  us  depend- 
ent upon  Eastern  good-will? 

Yours    sincerely, 

Frederick  Thompson. 


The  City  and  Spring  Valley. 

San  Francisco,  August  19,  1907. 

Editor  Argonaut:  The  advocates  of  municipal  owner- 
ship of  public  utilities  are  apparently  making  preparations 
to  educate  the  public  up  to  the  necessity  of  the  city's  acquir- 
ing the  Spring  Valley  water  system.  The  recent  hesitancy 
on  the  part  of  the  company  in  completing  the  Pilarcitos 
pipe  line  because  the  old  Board  of  Supervisors  attempted 
to  declare  a  forfeiture  of  its  franchise  and  fixed  a  schedule 
of  water  rates  which,  if  accepted  by  the  company,  would 
have  bankrupted  it,  has  aroused  the  wrath  of  the  public 
ownership  champions,  both  on  the  rostrum  and  in  the 
editorial-room,  and  has  furnished  them  with  ammunition 
which  makes  a  noise  like  the  real  thing,  but  which  in  reality 
is  only  a  blank  cartridge. 

Referring  to  the  incident  mentioned,  they  say  if  the 
water  plant  belonged  to  the  city,  the  residents  of  a  portion 
of  the  Western  Addition  would  not  be  threatened  with  a 
water  famine,  because  the  pipe  line  would  have  been  com- 
pleted months  ago.  Did  you  ever  hear  such  rot?  The 
city  owns  the  City  Hall,  the  Hall  of  Justice,  and  the  sites 
where  stood  a  score  or  more  of  public  schools  and  fire 
engine  houses.  Can  we  "point  with  pride"  to  the  recon- 
struction or  restoration  of  a  single  municipal  building?  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Spring  Valley  Company  within  several 
weeks  after  the  great  disaster  of  April,  1906,  was  supplying 
many  portions  of  the  city  with  water,  and  ninety  days  after 
it  my  memory  is  that  its  services  were  restored  wherever 
they  were  needed.  Is  it  possible  that  there  exists  in  this 
community  any  one  ass  enough  actually  to  believe  that  the 
municipality  could  have  accomplished  more  in  rehabilitating 
the  water  system  since  the  fire  than  Spring  Valley  has? 

Another  argument  advanced  in  favor  of  city  ownership 
of  our  water  supply  is  that  the  fixing  of  rates  by  the 
supervisors  annually  is  conducive  of- graft,  or  rather  that 
the  morals  of  the  supervisors  are  in  danger  of  being  cor- 
rupted each  year  by  the  water  company,  and  the  only 
remedy  therefore  is  to  buy  out  the  company  and  remove 
the  temptation.  This  is  logic  with  a  vengeance.  Mr.  Ruef, 
the  sponsor  of  the  last  Board  of  Supervisors,  is  quoted  as 
having  said  that  the  members  of  it  would  "eat  the  paint  off 
a  house."  He  did  not  express  an  opinion  as  to  what  might 
happen  if  they  had  been  running  a  water  company,  but  we 
have  a  right  to  surmise  that  there  would  be  something 
doing. 

I  have  seen  it  stated  that  water  rates  would  be  lower 
under  municipal  ownership.  It  is  not  true.  The  city 
probably  can  not  buy  the  Spring  Valley  for  less  than  about 
$30,000,000,  and  it  can  not  borrow  the  money  to  pay  for  it 
for  less  than  4  per  cent  per  annum.  The  water  rates  must, 
therefore,  be  sufficient  to  yield  a  revenue  to  pay  this  in- 
terest, provide  a  sinking  fund  to  retire  the  principal,  pay 
operation  expenses  and  for  new  construction.  The  Spring 
Valley  pays  only  4  per  cent  interest  on  its  bonds,  but  is  not 
permitted  under  the  law  to  collect  from  consumers  any 
moneys  to  be  applied  towards  the  payment  of  its  bonds. 
Neither  is  it  allowed  to  pay  for  land  purchases  or  new 
construction  from  its  income.  Funds  must  be  provided 
for  these  expenditures  by  bond  sales.  Briefly,  under  private 
ownership  there  can  only  be  charged  to  consumers  enough 
to  pay  operating  expenses,  interest  on  the  bonded  indebted- 
ness, and  reasonable  dividends  to  the  stockholders.  The 
Spring  Valley  has  tangible  assets,  I  understand,  of  at 
least  $40,000,000.  Against  this  it  has  outstanding  4  per 
cent  bonds  of  about  $17,000,000,  and  its  280,000  shares  of 
stock  would  be  worth  $50  per  share,  or  $14,000,000,  if  the 
company  had  received  what  it  is  entitled  to  at  the  hands 
of  the  city  during  the  past  five  or  six  years.  Socialistic 
and  boodle  supervisors  have  succeeded  in  depreciating  the 
stock  more  than  50  per  cent  and  the  bonds  nearly  20  per 
cent  within  recent  years,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Spring  Valley  system  could  not  be  duplicated  for  less  than 
about  $40,000,000.  And  this  value  exists,  or  substantially 
so,  in  vast  areas  of  land  and  in  reservoirs,  the  structural 
work  and  efficiency  of  which  is  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the 
United  States. 

Assuming  that  ten  million  dollars'  worth  of  Spring 
Valley's  kinds  and  water  rights  are  not  essential  to  the 
immediate  needs  of  the  city,  there  would  remain  a  valua- 
tion of  $30,000,000,  upon  which  the  company  is  entitled_  to 
earn  interest.  The  interest  can  only  be  paid  by  charging 
for  the  water  it  sells.  If  the  city  bought  the  plant,  it 
would  have  to  do  the  same  thing.  What  difference,  there- 
fore, does  it  make  whether  the  Supervisors  fix  the  water 
rates  for  the  private  company  or  for  the  city?  It  ought  not 
to  be  a  difficult  matter  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  water 
system,  and,  having  ascertained  it,  the  amount  of  revenue 
which  the  company  is  entitled  to,  and  the  proper  rates  it 
should  charge  is  easily  figured. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  Spring  Valley  officials  are 
disgusted  at  the  treatment  the  company  has  received  from 
the  city  for  many  years  past.  Justice  was  obtainable  at  a 
price,  but  it  was  not  bought.  Because  the  company  is 
weary  of  the  fight  is  no  reason  why  the  taxpayers  should 
assume  its  burdens.  They  don't  want  to  see  the  city  go 
into  the  water  business.  They  know  that  if  it  does  there 
can  not  be  any  reduction  in  water  rates.  And  in  order  to 
provide  a  sinking  fund  for  the  retirement  of  its  water 
bonds,  the  rates  would  either  have  to  be  materially  in- 
creased or  at  least  one  million  dollars  will  be  saddled  on 
to  property-owners  annually  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 

What  the  community  would  like  to  see  is  a  square  deal 
by  the  city  to  the  company,  and  vice  versa.  If  the  stock- 
holders of  the  water  company  don't  get  one  before  long, 
they  are  likely  to  take  the  bit  in  their  teeth  and  part  the 
raiment.  Oakland,  Alameda,  and  Berkeley  would  pay  a 
good  round  sum  for  the  Calaveras  and  Alameda  County 
systems.  The  peninsula  which  includes  the  thriving  towns 
of  San   Mateo,   Burlingame,    Redwood   City,    Menlo    Park, 
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Palo  Alto.  Belmont,  and  their  environs  would  welcome  the 
acquisition  of  the  Crystal  Springs,  San  Andreas,  and 
Pilarcitos  reservoirs.  The  various  other  holdings  of  the 
company  could  be  converted  into  cash,  after  which  the 
stockholders  would  bid  good-bye  to  San  Francisco.  This 
may  look  very  improbable.  I  hope  it  is,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  impossible.  The  city  has  adopted  confiscatory  tactics 
with  the  water  company  for  years  past.  Some  people 
possessed  of  fads,  others  with  axes  to  grind,  picture  the 
water  company  as  an  "enemy  of  the  people."  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  corporation  is  an  aggregate  of  several  thou- 
sand people  owning  its  stock,  most  of  whom  are  residents 
of  San  Francisco — at  least,  I  understand  so — many  of 
them  widows  and  orphans,  and  all  of  them  have  invested 
their  money  in  good  faith  and  are  entitled  to  a  square 
deal.  They  should  receive  it  without  requiring  the 
property-owners  to  buy  them  out.  The  city  will  need  all 
the  money  it  can  borrow  for  other  purposes  without  fritter- 
ing it  away  in  the  water  business.  The  problem  of  dis- 
pensing justice  to  a  company  so  essential  to  the  existence 
of  San  Francisco  should  be  solved  without  cramming 
municipal  ownerships  down  the  throats  of  the  taxpayers. 

A.  S.  Baldwin. 
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POLITICO-PERSONAL. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Saint  Brandan. 

Saint   Brandan  sails  the   northern   main; 

The  brotherhood  of  saints  is  glad. 
He    greets   them   once,    he    sails   again; 

So    late ! — such    storms !    The    saint    is    mad ! 

He  heard,  across  the  howling  seas. 
Chime  convent-bells  on  wintry  nights; 

He  saw,  on  spray-swept  Hebrides, 
Twinkle    the    monastery    lights ; 

But  north,  still  north,  Saint  Brandan  steered — 
And  now  no  bells,  no  convents  more! 

The   hurtling  polar  lights  are  neared, 
The  sea  without  a  human  shore. 

At  last — it  was  the  Christmas  night; 

Stars   shone  after  a   day  of  storm — 
He  sees  float  past  an  iceberg  white. 

And   on    it — Christ! — a   living   form. 

That    furtive   mien,    that   scowling   eye. 

Of  hair  that  red  and  tufted  fell 

It  is — oh,  where  shall  Brandan  fly? — 

The   traitor  Judas,    out   of   hell! 

Palsied  with    terror,    Brandan  sate; 

The  moon  was  bright,   the  iceberg  near. 
He  hears  a   voice  sigh    humbly:     "Wait! 

By  high  permission  I  am  here. 

"One  moment  wait,   thou  holy  man! 

On  earth  my  crime,  my  death,  they  knew; 
My  name  is  under  all   men's  ban — 
Ah,  tell  them  of  my  respite,  too! 

"Tell  them,  one  blessed  Christmas-night — 
It  was  the  first  after  I  came, 
Breathing  self-murder,    frenzy,   spite, 
To  rue  my  guilt  in  endless  flame — 

"I    felt,    as    I    in    torment    lay 

'Mid  the  souls  plagued  by  heavenly  power, 
An  angel  touch  mine  arm  and  say: 
'Go  hence,  and  cool  thyself  an  hour!' 

"  'Ah,  whence  this  mercy.   Lord?  '  I  said. 
'The  Leper  recollect,'   said   he, 
'Who  asked  the  passer-by  for  aid, 
In  lappa,   and   thy  charity.' 

"Then  I   remembered  how  I  went, 

In  Joppa,   through   the  public   street, 
One  morn   when   the   sirocco   spent 

Its  storms  of  dust  with  burning  heat; 

"And    in    the    street    a    leper    sate, 
Shivering  with  fever,  naked,  old; 
Sand  raked  his  sores  from  heel  to  pate. 
The   hot   wind   fevered   him   five-fold. 

"He  gazed  upon  me  as  I  passed, 

And  murmured:     'Help  me,  or  I  diet' 
To   the   poor  wretch    my   cloak   I    cast, 
Saw  him  look  eased,    and   hurried  by. 

"O   Brandan,  think  what  grace  divine. 

What  blessing  must  full  goodness  shower, 
When    fragment   of    it    small,    like   mine, 
Hath    such    inestimable    power  1 

"Well-fed,   well-clothed,   well-friended,    I 
Did  that  chance  act  of  good — that  one! 
Then  went  my  way  to  kill  and  lie — 
Forgot  my  good  as  soon  as  done. 

"That  germ  of  kindness,  in  the  womb 
Of  mercy  caught,  did  not  expire; 
Outlives  my  guilt,  outlives  my  doom, 
And  friends  me  in   the  pit  of  fire. 

"Once  every  year,   when  carols  wake. 

On  earth,  the  Christmas-night's  repose. 
Arising  from  the  sinner's  lalce, 

I    journey   to   these    healing   snows. 

"I    stanch   with    ice   my  burning  breast. 
With  silence  balm  my  whirling  brain. 
O  Brandan!    to  this  hour  of  rest 
That  Joppan  leper's  ease  was  pain." 

Tears  started  to  Saint  Brandan's  eyes; 

He  bowed  his  head,  he  breathed  a  prayer — 
Then  looked,  and  lo,  the  frosty  skies  t 

The  iceberg,  and  no  Judas  there! 

— Matthew  Arnold. 


In  a  recent  communication  to  the  New  York  World 
Judge  Roger  A.  Pryor  makes  a  notable  and  pertinent  con- 
tribution to  the  discussion  of  States'  rights.  In  the  course 
of  this  article  he  quotes  from  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  rendered  in  the  case  of  Texas 
versus  White,  as  follows:  "The  preservation  of  the  States 
and  .the  maintenance  of  their  governments  are  as  much 
within  the  design  and  care  of  the  Constitution  as  the 
preservation  of  the  Union  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
national  government.  The  Constitution  in  all  its  provisions 
looks  to  an  indestructible  union  of  indestructible  States." 


The  New  York  Mail  gets  the  prize  for  the  best  answer 
to  the  New  York  World's  query.  "What  is  a  Democrat?" 
According  to  the  Mail,  a  Democrat  is  the  man  who  pays 
the  election  bets. 

Chicago  will  be  used  as  the  political  conference  centre 
of  the  Middle  West  by  the  national  Democratic  leaders 
who  are  interested  in  the  presidential  nomination  of  their 
party  next  year.  The  Folk  and  Johnson  booms  arc  re- 
garded by  leaders  of  the  Democracy  in  the  West  as  the 
two  strongest  movements  toward  the  presidency  outside 
of  the  possible  candidacy  of  William  J.  Bryan. 

Herbert  Knox  Smith,  the  commissioner  of  corporations 
of  the  department  of  commerce  and  labor,  declared  in  his 
report  to  the  President  on  the  Standard  Oil  Company  that 
"the  history  of  the  great  industry  is  a  history  of  the  per- 
sistent use  of  the  worst  industrial  methods,  the  exaction  of 
exorbitant  prices  from  the  consumer,  and  the  securing  of 
excessive  profits  for  the  small  group  of  men  who,  over  a 
long  series  of  years,  have  thus  dominated  the  business." 

Because  Gomez,  the  man  elected  by  the  Filipinos  as 
governor,  is  an  embezzler,  jail-bird,  and  generally  an  un- 
desirable citizen,  pessimistic  patriots  declare  that  free  in- 
stitutions will  be  a  failure  in  our  Eastern  satrapies.  Take 
heart,  brethren ;  cheer  up,  is  the  advice  of  the  Boston 
Traveler.  Republican  government  is  not  quite  a  failure 
in  the  United  States;  and  yet  we  have  had  to  put  Senators, 
congressmen,  and  other  elected  persons  in  jail.  The  beams 
are  not  all  in  the  Filipino  eye. 

Mayor  Taylor  does  not  allow  the  political  and  economic 
questions  before  him  to  monopolize  his  attention.  He 
found  time  to  send  the  following  brief  yet  pertinent  note 
to  a  great  newspaper  of  New  England,  under  date  of 
July  29:  "I  thank  you  for  the  interest  you  take  in  us, 
but  it  pains  me  to  see  such  a  paper  as  the  Springfield 
Republican  mutilate  the  name  of  our  patron  saint — St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  San  Francisco  being  the  Spanish  of  it — 
by  dubbing  him  and  our  city  Frisco.  This  vulgar  abbre- 
viation is  hateful  to  us,  and  though  we  may  have  done 
things  to  excuse  it,  still  it  comes  with  something  of  a  jar 
from  a  publication  of  the  high  character  of  yours. — Ed- 
ward Robeson  Taylor." 

Edmund  Winston  Pettus,  aged  eighty-six,  United  States 
Senator  from  Alabama,  oldest  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  a  life-long  friend  and  long  a  senatorial 
associate  of  the  late  Senator  Morgan,  died  at  Hot  Springs, 
N.  C,  July  27.  His  successor,  already  chosen  by  the 
Democratic  primaries,  will  take  his  seat  just  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Senator  Morgan  took  his.  It  is  a  pathetic  loss 
to  the  Senate,  that  of  these  venerable  public  servants,  who 
resembled  one  another  so  much,  and  who  were  so  highly 
respected  by  the  men  around  them,  many  of  whom  were 
so  unlike  them.  Mr.  Pettus  was  older  than  Mr.  Morgan, 
and  they  were  both  lawyers  and  citizens  of  Selma,  in 
Alabama.  There  Mr.  Pettus  was  a  little  more  than  Mr. 
Morgan  in  his  profession  and  in  his  prosperity,  for  he  had 
attended  to  his  own  business  for  many  of  the  long  years 
which  Mr.  Morgan  had  devoted  to  the  business  of  the 
country.  But  when  he  went  to  Washington  he  was  re- 
spectfully observant  of  Mr.  Morgan  and  leaned  upon  his 
large  experience. 

Making  calculations  on  probabilities  and  possibilities 
wholly  apart  from  the  vacancies  that  may  occur  by  resign- 
ment,  or  from  the  death  of  judges  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  federal  courts,  the  New  York  World,  with  more 
than  a  spice  of  malice,  directs  attention  to  the  pregnant 
fact  that  President  Roosevelt  has  it  within  his  power  to 
"fix"  the  personnel  of  these  tribunals  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  them  subservient  to  his  will  in  the  matter  of 
carrying  out  his  "policies."  It  is  shown  that  already  three 
of  Roosevelt's  appointees  sit  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States — one-third  of  the  whole  number — twelve 
in  the  circuit  courts  and  forty-two  in  the  district  courts ; 
and  that  it  would  be  easily  possible  for  him,  in  the  event  of 
his  renomination  and  election  in  190S,  to  appoint  judges 
as  follows:  Eight  of  the  nine  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court;  twenty  of  the  twenty-nine  judges  of  the  Circuit 
Court,  or  substantially  70  per  cent  of  its  membership ; 
fifty-one  of  the  eighty  judges  of  the  District  Court,  or  sub- 
stantially 64  per  cent  of  its  membership. 

"It  is  an  assembly  made  up  of  disloyal,  unreasonable  and 
treacherous  elements  that  Secretary  Taft  is  to  open  next 
fall,"  says  the  Washington  Post.  "The  government  is  bent 
upon  thrusting  power  into  the  hands  of  the  corrupt  leaders 
of  these  ignorant  islanders,  in  the  hope  that  somehow,  by 
practicing  at  lawmaking,  the  population  will  absorb  the 
virtue  and  intelligence  necessary  to  govern  themselves.  It 
is  a  vain  hope,  and  if  the  experiment  is  carried  loo  far  it 
may  be  disastrous.  The  Filipino  has  clearly  demonstrated 
his  qualities.  He  is  as  uncertain  and  irresponsible  as  the 
southern  negro,  and  as  incapable  of  governing  himself. 
Is  it  not  possible  that  the  hollow  mockery  called  the  native 
assembly  may  be  proof  to  these  shallow  and  conceited 
claims  that  they  are  entitled  to  independence,  and  can  ob- 
tain it  by  the  mere  process  of  throwing  off  the  abhorred 
shackles  of  American  government?  Is  not  this  government 
inviting  trouble  by  holding  out  a  hope  to  the  Filipinos 
that  can  not  be  realized?  In  a  few  months  the  world  will 
be  regaled  with  a  grotesque  performance  at  Manila,  a 
polyglot  Duma,  whose  sole  spark  of  vitality,  will  be  hatred 
of  the  United  States.  There  will  be  none  of  the  real  ability 
that  has  been  shown  in  the  Russian  Duma,  but  in  crafty 
and  unscrupulous  methods  it  is  probable  that  the  Asiatics 
will  not  be  found  wanting.  It  is  not  surprising  to  learn 
that  the  American  officials  at  Manila  are  sick  and  disgusted 
with  the  result  of  the  election.  They  know  what  is 
coming." 
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A  FAMOUS  MAN'S  NIECE. 


How  a  Young  Novelist  Confused  the  Fountain-Heads 
of  Fame. 

It  was  in  1875,  the  year  I  competed  for  the  Academy 
prize  with  my  novel,  "Fatal  Love."  But  what  is  the  use 
of  telling  you  its  name?  Doubtless  you  never  heard  of  it; 
it  did  not  win  the  prize,  and  almost  all  the  copies  are  still 
on   the   booksellers'    shelves. 

"You  have  made  it  too  straight-laced,"  said  the  pub- 
lisher, who  had  consented  to  get  it  out,  at  my  expense,  only 
after  I  had  advanced  the  full  cost  of  publication. 

Yet,  such  is  the  irony  of  fate,  my  unhappy  work  was 
cast  out  by  the  Forty  Immortals  on  the  pretext  that  cer- 
tain passages  were  too  risky.  However,  this  double  check 
did  not  stop  my  career  in  the  production  of  masterpieces 
of  fiction.  But  it  is  to  my  "Fatal  Love"  that  I  owe  having 
been  ridiculous  once  in  my  life.  I  sincerely  hope  it  was  the 
only  time. 

I  was  young — for  I  was  not  much  more  than  twenty — 
and  I  was  inexperienced — for,  after  having  frankly  pub- 
lished a  novel  at  my  own  expense,  I  sent  three  copies,  in 
all  seriousness,  to  the  secretary  of  the  Academie  Fran- 
chise,' and  took  no  further  steps  in  the  matter,  confident  of 
my  merit.  However,  an  old  aunt  whom  I  had  informed 
of  my  ambitious  project,  gave  me  some  good  advice. 

"My  dear  nephew,"  she  said,  "I  know  an  Academician, 

the  well-known  writer,  Z .     Take  him  a  copy  of  your 

book,  with  a  special  dedication.  I  will  speak  to  him  about 
it,  for  I  meet  him  every  week  at  some  house  or  other 
when  I  am  dining  out." 

The  very  next  morning  my  book  was  dispatched  to  the 

famous  writer,  Z ,  who  is  dead  now ;  but  not,  as  you 

shall  see,  from  having  read  my  book. 

Summer  was  coming  on,  and  I  went  down  into  Burgundy 
to  get  a  breath  of  country  air,  to  see  my  family,  and  to 
economize  a  little.  The  publication  of  my  book  had  created 
a  stringency  in  my  finances.  Times  have  changed  since 
authors  were  the  ruin  of  publishers. 

In  a  compartment  of  the  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Marseilles 
Express  there  awaited  me  the  sweetest  satisfaction  that 
literature  has  ever  afforded  me.  It  was  brief,  alas ;  but, 
nevertheless,  even  now  I  can  not  recall  that  pure  and  fleet- 
ing memory  of  my  youth  without  a  thrill  of  emotion. 

There  were  three  of  us  in  the  compartment :  myself,  of 
course ;  then  a  man  of  about  sixty  years,  short  of  figure, 
red  of  face,  bald,  and — a  strange  thing  at  his  age — without 
the  red  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  might  be  a 
man  of  brilliant  intellect;  but,  if  so,  he  concealed  it  under 
a  rather  heavy  outer  husk.  His  costume  evinced  an  ordi- 
nary regard  for  the  dictates  of  fashion.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  young  girl  who  accompanied  him — his  daughter,  doubt- 
less— seemed  to  me  a  person  of  indisputable  distinction,  for 
she  wore  silk  stockings.  I  have  learned  since,  to  my  sor- 
row, that  it  does  not  do  to  pin  one's  faith  to  silk  stockings. 

However,  the  fair  unknown  might  have  worn  sabots, 
had  only  one  eye,  been  hunch-backed.  It  was  not  on  her 
that  my  dazzled  eyes  rested,  it  was  on  the  book  she  was 
reading — a  book  in  a  salmon-colored  binding  that  I  would 
have  recognized  miles  away.  Great  heavens,  it  was  my 
book! 

Every  one  can  set  the  presses  working  nowadays.  Who 
among  us  has  not  given  himself  the  refined  delight  of 
seeing  his  name  blazing  forth  from  a  bookseller's  window 
between  those  of  Octave  Feuillet  and  Balzac?  But  to  see 
one's  self  read!     Ah,  what  a  voluptuous  delight  it  is! 

"So,"  thought  I  to  myself,  as  I  stared  at  the  book — "so, 
you  dear,  heaven-guided  angel,  you  have  bought  my  book, 
and  it  is  my  emotion  that  moves  you,  my  thoughts  that 
you  think,  my  words  that  flutter  on  your  rosebud  lips,  and 
that  charming  agitation  of  your  breast " 

My  neighbor  was  not  agitated,  she  was  yawning.  Doubt- 
less— I  forced  myself  to  believe  so — she  had  got  up  very 
early  that  morning  to  prepare  for  her  journey.  Her  eyes 
closed  little  by  little;  her  rosy  chin  sank  toward  a  charm- 
ing cushion  which  nature  had  set  to  its  hand;  her  finely 
gloved  hands  relaxed,  and — my  book  fell  to  the  floor.  It 
is  not  an  inexcusable  downfall  to  fall  at  the  feet  of  a 
pretty  woman — especially  if  those  feet  be  clad  in  silk. 

She  had  not  moved.  Her  slumber  was  no  trifling  cat- 
nap, but  sober,  serious,  and  enduring.  It  was,  presumably, 
a  family  trait,  for  the  father  had  been  snoring  gently  for 
some  time.  Happily,  he  had  not  been  reading  "Fatal 
Love,"  which  fact  cut  short  certain  disquieting  suppositions. 
As  these  thoughts  flashed  through  my  brain,  I  stooped 
to  pick  up  the  book.  Alas,  my  happiness  did  not  last  long. 
No,  she  had  not  bought  the  book,  for,  on  the  fly-leaf,  I 
found  these  lines,  which  I  recognized,  for  I  had  written 
them  myself : 

To  Monsieur  Z 

{of  the  Academie  Francaise). 
Dear  master,  allow  one  whom  you  do  not  know  to  offer 
you  the  homage  of  this  humble  book,  as  a  token  of  respect- 
ful admiration  for  your  sublime  genius. 

But  then — this  apoplectic  and  neglected  personage  sleep- 
ing   in    the    corner    was — oh,    joy! — he    was    the    famous 

writer,  Z !     And  he  had  noticed  my  book,  for  he  had 

taken  it  with  him.  He  allowed — who  knows? — perhaps  he 
had  advised,  his  child  to  read  it ! 

I  must  profit  by  this  unhoped-for  meeting.  I  had  fully 
six  hours  to  spend  with  my  Academician — more  than 
enough  to  assure  myself  of  his  vote,  which,  according  to 
my  aunt,  would  carry  with  it  the  thirty-one  others.  There 
was  no  reason  why  I  should  not  begin  operations  on  him 
through  his  daughter.  It  was  a  roundabout  way  to  reach 
my  end,    rat  what  a  charming  detour!     If  all  the  works 

"f    'he    Mmous   writer   Z were   as   good   as    this,    the 

linn  was  entitled  to  his  seat  in  the  Academy. 


THE    ARGONAUT. 

Imagine  a  brunette,  with  red  and  pouting  lips,  with  a 
figure  that  was  not  turned  on  a  lathe,  for  I  would  defy 
the  most  perfect  machine  to  produce  such  pure  and  strik- 
ing outlines,  such  adorable  contrasts  of  slenderness  and 
swelling  curves,  of  hills  and  valleys,  suggestive  of  every- 
thing but  the  Academy  and  its  prizes. 

But  it  was  no  time  to  fall  in  love,  I  must  think  of  my 
book.  Poor  book !  the  leaves  were  not  yet  cut,  and,  if 
matters  went  on  this  way,  they  might  never  be.  So,  hav- 
ing nothing  better  to  do,  I  drew  forth  my  penknife  and 
set  to  cutting  the  pages.  The  rustling  of  the  leaves — the 
most  irritating  of  noises — awoke  my  neighbor,  who  looked 
astonished  at  sight  of  my  occupation. 

"Sir,"  she  began,  reaching  out  her  hand  to  recover  her 
property 

"Allow  me  to  save  you  a  little  trouble,"  I  replied.  "It 
will  take  only  a  minute." 

She  thanked  me  with  a  smile — what  superb  teeth  she 
had!  The  entire  Institute  could  not  offer  the  like.  I 
saw  that  she  regarded  me  with  a  certain  complaisance ; 
evidently,  I  did  not  displease  her.  Now  was  my  chance 
to  get  to  business. 

"Besides,  I  have  almost  a  right  to  do  it,"  I  continued, 
throwing  into  my  face  a  world  of  meaning. 

"A  right !"   she  repeated,  opening  her  eyes  wide. 

"Why,  yes.  For,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  introduce  my- 
self, I  am  the  author — the  humble  and  obscure  author  of 
this   book." 

She  took  the  book,  and,  with  lively  curiosity,  read  the 
plebeian  pseudonym  on  the  cover.  I  must  confess  that 
the  commonplace  name  of  Pierre  Lejeune  chilled  her  a 
bit,  and  it  was  with  a  slightly  disdainful  tone  that  she 
resumed: 

"Then,   sir,  you  are  an   author?" 

"I  have  that  honor,  for  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  is  an  honor 
in  your  eyes.  You  must  know  many  of  the  leading  litter- 
ateurs of  the  day." 

'"Quite  a  number  come  to  our  house,  but  they  are  mostly 
old  men." 

"Papa  keeps  a  sharp  eye  on  his  daughter,"  thought  I, 
and  then  I  added,  aloud :  "Doubtless  you  read  a  great 
deal ?" 

"Oh,  yes,  in  the  summer,  in  the  country.  In  winter,  in 
Paris,  I  have  no  time." 

I  indicated  by  a  gesture  that  that  seemed  to  me  very 
natural ;  at  her  age,  with  her  beauty  and  style,  she  must 
be  much  sought  after.  Then  I  remembered  the  business  I 
had   in   hand. 

"Do  you  think  your  father  will  do  me  the  honor  to 
glance  over  this  modest  effort?  I  need  not  tell  you  how 
important  such  indorsement  as  his " 

"He  is  not  my  father,  he  is  my  uncle.  Do  you  know 
him?" 

"By  reputation,  of  course.    What  talent  he  has!" 

She  nodded  her  head  in  approval.  "Unfortunately,"  she 
said,  speaking  in  a  lower  tone,  "he  is  growing  old,  and  one 
is  soon  worn  out  in  his  vocation.  We  have  had  a  busy 
house  this  season,  several  large  dinners  every  week,  and, 
between  ourselves,  my  poor  uncle  has  been  just  rushed 
to  death." 

"That  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  being  a  great  man. 
But  he  will  be  able  to  rest  now.  You  are  going  to  the 
countr3r,  doubtless?" 

"Don't  imagine  that  country  life  will  be  a  rest.  In 
Burgundy,  the  dinners  are  simply  endless." 

"Ah,"  I  exclaimed,  "you  are  going  to  Burgundy?" 

"Yes,  to  Champrive." 

"To  the  duchess's?     Shall  you  be  there  long?" 

"All  the  autumn.     Do  you  know  the  neighborhood?" 

"I  visited  that  superb  residence  some  years  ago.  What 
would  you  say  if  I  visited  you  there  in  a  few  days?" 

She  seemed  astonished,  and  stared  at  me  as  if  to  see  if 
I  were  speaking  seriously. 

"It  would  only  be,"  I  continued,  "to  learn  what  you 
think  of  my  book,  and  if  you  have  had  the  goodness,  after 
having  read  it,  to  say  a  good  word  for  it  to  your  uncle." 

She  burst  out  laughing — a  pearly,  rippling,  delicious 
laugh.     Heavens,  but  she  was  pretty! 

"You're  joking,"  she  said;  "you  wouldn't  come  to  see 
me." 

"Not  to  see  you?  Why  not?  You  shall  see.  Promise 
me,  though,  that  in  the  meantime  you  will  not  have  forgot- 
ten him  who  will  carry  forever  in  his  heart" — the  uncle 
still  slept  like  a  dormouse — "the  memory  of  your  exquisite 
grace  and  beauty." 

She  was  too  intelligent  not  to  see  that  I  was  sincere,  not 
foolish  enough  to  be  angry,  for,  bold  as  were  my  words, 
my  manner  was  perfectly  respectful.  Besides,  I  saw  that 
she  was  no. novice  at  coquetry  and  even  could  have  given 
me  points  in  the  game — a  most  delightful  game,  I  assure 
you,  and  one  that  interested  me  so  much  that  I  had  com- 
pletely forgotten  Academy  and  Academicians,  including 
the  one  who  snored  away  in  the  corner.  We  talked  of 
everything,  of  Paris  and  Burgundy,  theatres  and  hunting, 
the  Duchesse  de  Champrive,  whom  she  evidently  knew 
very  intimately,  but  on  whom  she  expressed  herself  with 
a  reserve  that  seemed  to  me  in  excellent  taste.  I  even 
dared — oh,  the  audacity  of  a  jrouth  of  twenty ! — to  ask  her 
name,  which  she  gave  me  with  adorable  ingenuousness : 

"Felicie  Legerot." 

"Your  uncle  is  not  your  father's  brother,  then,"  I  re- 
marked, "for  you  have  not  the  same  name." 

When  I  alighted  at  Dijon — my  companions  went  on  to 
Beaune — I  had  not  made  much  progress  as  regards  my 
literary  future,  but  I  certainly  had  no  cause  to  complain  of 
that  which  I  had  made  in  Felicie's  affections.  In  the  Blaisy 
tunnel  (five  thousand  feet  long)  I  had  devoured  her  hands 
with  kisses  through  the  violently  perfumed  kid-gloves  that 
covered  them,  and  I  had  whispered  "I  shall  see  you  again 
soon"  to  her,  emphasizing  the  words  with  a  passionate 
pressure  of  her  supple  fingers. 

"But   it    is   impossible,"   she   had   protested,   though   not 
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angrily.  "You  must  not  attempt  to  see  me  again,  M. 
Lejeune." 

"Come,  come,"  I  exclaimed  with  a  happy  laugh,  "haven't 
you  guessed  that  Lejeune  is  a  literary  pseudonym?"  And, 
bringing  my  lips  a  little  nearer  her  pink  ear  than,  perhaps, 
strict  decorum  would  permit,  I  confided  to  my  pretty  neigh- 
bor the  honorable  name  and  title  my  ancestors  had  be- 
queathed me. 

Under  any  other  circumstances,  Felicie's  reply  would 
have  seemed  a  little  hard  on  my  literary  pride. 

"There !"  she  exclaimed,  "I  thought  all  the  time  you 
didn't  look  like  a  real  author." 

Her  uncle  had  finally  waked  up,  but,  for  some  reason  un- 
known to  me,  his  niece  refused  to  introduce  me,  and  she 
even    seemed    surprised    at    my    insistence.      However,    as 

Z had  the  appearance  of  a  simple  sort  of  man,  superior 

to  the  stupid  prejudices  of  etiquette,  I  spoke  to  him  just 
as  the  train  stopped. 

"Dear  master,"  I  said,  "I  have  respected  the  repose 
needful  to  a  great  intellect  like  yours.  Let  me  assure  you, 
however,  of  my  strong  desire  to  be  presented  to  you  soon 
at  the  duchess's.  Though  you  do  not  suspect  it,  you  see 
before  you  a  petitioner  for  your  good  offices." 

He  seemed  surprised,  but  made  no  effort  to  understand 
me. 

"Sir,"  said  he,  cordially,  "if  it  is  anything  that  lies  in 
my  province,  you  may  count  on  me."  And  we  shook 
hands  warmly. 

The  reader  need  not  be  told  after  what  manoeuvres  I 
found  myself,  a  week  later,  at  the  Duchesse  de  Cham- 
prive's,  who  invited  me  to  luncheon  a  few  days  later. 

I  was  thinking  too  much  of  Felicie  to  pay  attention  to 
anything  else,  and  you  can  imagine  my  disappointment 
when,  as  we  entered  the  dining-room,  I  saw  that  neither 
she  nor  her  uncle  was  among  the  company.  What  had 
happened?  They  had  told  me  they  were  to  be  the  duchess's 
guests  until  the  end  of  the  autumn. 

Profiting  by  a  moment  of  silence,  I  determined  to  ask 
for  them. 

"Has  our  distinguished  friend  Z left  you,  madame?" 

I  asked,  raising  my  voice;  "I  hoped  to  meet  him  here." 

"He  did  not  come  this  year.     Do  you  know  him?" 

"Only  enough  to  have  offered  him  a  book  which " 

"I  thought  as  much.     So  you  are  an  author,  sir.     Our 

friend  Z lent  me  your  book,  recommending  it  as  the 

work  of  a  compatriot.    I  read  it,  and  found  it  charming." 

Poor  woman,  may  heaven  forgive  her  the  fib.  But  just 
then  I  was  thinking  of  other  things. 

"What,"  I  insisted,  "M.  Z has  not  come !     Why,   I 

traveled  down  here  with  him,  the  other  day;  he  was  com- 
ing here  with  his  niece." 

"His    niece?" 

"Yes,  madame.  She  has  a  great  admiration  for  you. 
She  is  extremely  pretty,  and  so  sensible,  too." 

"Z 's  niece!    Do  you  know  her  name?" 

"Mile.  Felicie  Legerot." 

Mme.  de  Champrive  crushed  me  with  a  look.  The  duke 
seemed  astonished,  and  glanced  at  me  in  a  droll  manner 
out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye.  And  as  I  was  mechanically 
staring  at  the  butler,  who  stood  opposite  me,  I  saw  the 
face  of  that  grave  man  express  stupefaction  so  profound 
that  I  intuitively  felt  that  I  had  committed  some  horrible 
blunder  which  was  irremediable  because  I  had  not  the 
faintest  idea  where  the  trouble  lay. 

Finally — it  was  the  last  trial — the  suggestion  was  made 
that  some  guests  from  Paris  and  I  should  inspect  the 
chateau.  That  over,  I  hoped  to  ask  for  my  tilbury  and 
escape  to  my  own  roof,  hoping  that,  sooner  or  later,  some 
chance  would  reveal  to  me  that  fatal  error  I  had  com- 
mitted, of  which  I  vainly  sought  to  imagine  the  nature  and 
extent. 

That  chance  was  not  long  in  coming. 

As  we  descended  to  the  kitchen,  the  duchess  keeping  me 
at  her  side — I  have  never  been  able  to  rid  myself  of  the 
idea  that  she  did  it  on  purpose — do  you  know  whom  I  saw 
in  the  immense,  crypt-like  room,  with  its  great  stone  pil- 
lars? Do  you  know  whom  I  saw  in  cap,  apron,  and  shirt- 
sleeves, standing  before  the  immense  range?    Simply  Z > 

the  Academician,  or,  rather  the  false  Z ,  fatter,  redder, 

than  in  the  railway  car,  but  not  asleep  this  time,  for  he  was 
in  the  act  of  preparing  an  aspic  de  volaille  for  dinner. 

And  do  you  know  whom  I  saw  enter  by  another  door, 
in  a  coquettish  white  apron  and  carrying  a  kettle  that  she 
had  doubtless  just  filled  with  hot  water?  Felicie  Legerot 
in  person.  The  young  unknown  for  whom  I  had  got 
luncheon  at  Tonnerre,  whose  hand  I  had  kissed  with  im- 
petuous ardor  in  the  Blaisy  tunnel,  was  the  duchess's  maid. 

He  whom  I  had  taken  for  the  famous  writer,  Z ,  was 

the  cook,  I  had  just  eaten  his  masterpieces !  and  "Fatal 
Love,"  the  cause  of  all  this  confusion,  had  been  filched  by 
Felicie  from  her  mistress. 

We — Felicie,  her  uncle,  and  I — must  have  looked  un- 
speakably funny  as  we  recognized  each  other,  for  the 
Duchesse  de  Champrive  could  not  restrain  herself,  and,  in 
spite  of  her  dignity,  had  to  lean  against  one  of  the  pillars 
that  supported  the  roof,  to  laugh  at  her  ease.  As  to  Felicie, 
the  shameless  hussy,  she  fled  to  the  next  room,  where  I 
heard  her  shriek  with  laughter. 

All  this  happened  ten  years  ago,  and  never  since  then 
have  I  been  seen  at  Champrive.  I  have  met  the  duchess 
once  or  twice  in  Paris,  but  I  hope  she  did  not  recognize 
me.  If  she  did,  it  certainly  was  not  my  fault. — Translated 
for  the  Argonaut  from  the  French  of  Leon  de  Tiuseaii. 


Of  all  the  gold  mines  of  the  North  American  continent, 
that  which  paid  the  largest  dividends  in  1906,  and  is  now 
putting  the  most  money  into  the  pockets  of  its  shareholders, 
is  a  mine  that  is  located  in  Mexico.  It  is  known  as  the 
Esperanza,  and  last  year  it  paid  to  those  who  own  it,  in 
clear  profits,  the  neat,  round  sum  of  $3,000,000.  Since  the 
beginning  of  1907  its  earnings  have  been  increasing  in  great 
strides. 


August  24,  1907. 
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THE  RICHEST  FIELD  OF  FORTUNE. 


Inventions  and  Discoveries  That  Have  Made  Many 
Millionaires. 


Herbert  N.  Casson  has  named  his  book,  "The  Romance 
of  Steel;  the  Story  of  a  Thousand  Millionaires,"  with 
due  regard  for  the  picturesque  possibilities  of  a  topic  that 
to  many  might  appear  to  be  far  removed  from  the  realm 
of  the  romantic.  Yet  the  work  lives  up  to  its  name.  It  is 
written  with  perhaps  a  better  eye  for  color  than  for  per- 
spective, but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  its  state- 
ments of  facts  and  figures  are  drawn  from  authoritative 
sources.  That  it  was  written  for  serial  publication  is  un- 
doubtedly to  its  advantage,  so  far  as  its  arrangement  goes, 
and  now,  in  its  completed  form,  it  should  prove  not  only 
entertaining  beyond  the  casual  reader's  expectation,  but  of 
value  to  the  serious  student  of  progress. 

Here  is  Mr.  Casson's  explanation  of  one  of  the  greatest 
inventions  of  modern  times  and  its  results : 

When  there  arises  a  demand  for  something  that  shall 
play  a  vital  part  in  our  national  and  social  development — a 
demand  which  is  earnest  and  universal — science  is  pretty 
sure  to  meet  it.  Even  nature  must  yield  when  the  human 
race  centres  its  brain-force,  with  white-hot  energy,  upon 
a  certain  point  of  attack.  It  was  so  in  the  cases  of  elec- 
tricity, railroads,  cables,  the  telegraph,  and  the  telephone; 
and  fifty  years  ago  the  most  pressing  need  of  the  civilized 
world  was  a  new  metal — one  that  would  be  as  strong  as 
steel  and  as  cheap  as  iron.  This  was  more  than  a  trade 
problem.  The  railroads  were  using  iron  rails,  which  wore 
out  in  less  than  two  years.  The  largest  locomotive  of  that 
time  would  today  be  considered  little  more  than  a  toy. 
There  were  no  skyscrapers  and  no  subways,  and  stages 
were  practically  the  only  street-cars.  Neither  wood  nor 
iron  was  fit  for  the  new  uses  of  the  growing  republic;  and 
the  high  cost  of  steel  made  it  almost  as  much  out  of  the 
question  as  silver.  The  greatest  need  of  the  world  was 
cheap  steel. 

At  this  juncture  an  answer  to  the  universal  demand  was 
voiced  by  the  inventive  genius  of  two  men — William  Kelly, 
a  Pittsburg  Irish-American,  and  Sir  Henry  Bessemer,  an 
Englishman  of  French  descent.  They  devised  a  new  way 
to  refine  iron,  which  has  since  been  known  as  the  Bessemer 
process.  Their  discovery  was  an  entirely  new  idea,  and 
one  which  at  first  seemed  absurd  to  every  other  steel- 
maker; but  within  a  few  years  it  was  universally  adopted, 
revolutionizing  the  iron  and  steel  trade,  and  providing  the 
world  with  a  cheap  and  abundant  supply  of  its  most  useful 
metal.  It  expanded  the  industry  with  almost  the  sudden- 
ness of  an  explosion,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  long 
history  of  steel-making  the  steelsmiths  were  fairly  swept 
off  their  feet  by  a  flood  of  riches.  Hundreds  of  individuals 
were  picked  up — by  merit,  by  luck,  or  by  chance — and  flung 
upon  the  golden  thrones  of  an  international  empire  of  steel. 

The  new  metal  was  soon  called  by  the  name  of  "Besse- 
mer steel."  Strictly  speaking,  it  was  not  steel  in  the  origi- 
nal use  of  the  word.  It  was  a  new  substance,  very  much  like 
wrought  iron.  It  was  not  hard  enough  to  serve  for  all 
purposes.  For  knives,  for  springs,  for  hammers,  for  a 
thousand  finer  uses,  steel  must  still  be  made  by  slower 
and  more  careful  methods.  The  Bessemer  product  does 
the  rougher  work,  where  quantity  and  cheapness  are 
essential. 

It  is  probable  that  one  reason  for  the  naming  of  Bessemer 
steel  was  the  fact  that  true  steel  was  then  selling  at  three 
hundred  dollars  a  ton.  The  new  metal  might  have  been 
less  highly  esteemed  had  it  been  announced  merely  as  a 
modified  form  of  iron. 

That  America  deserves  the  credit  for  this  invention  is 
even  yet  unknown  to  many,  so  persistently  does  a  name, 
once  fastened,  cling  to  the  object: 

Kelly's  claim  is  supported,  not  only  by  the  United 
States  Patent  Office,  but  by  the  most  eminent  authorities. 
"Kelly  in  America,  Bessemer,  Mushet,  and  Goransson  in 
Europe,  discovered  and  developed  the  pneumatic  process 
of  treating  pig  iron,"  says  Robert  W.  Hunt,  the  veteran 
steel  expert  of  Chicago.  James  Park,  one  of  the  Pitts- 
burg "fathers  of  steel,"  declared  that  "the  world  will  some 
day  learn  the  truth,  and  in  ages  to  come  a  wreath  of  fame 
will  crown  William  Kelly,  the  true  inventor  of  the  Besse- 
mer process."  Even  an  English  writer,  Zerah  Colburn, 
records  that  "the  first  experiments  in  the  conversion  of 
melted  cast  iron  into  malleable  steel  were  made  in  1847  by 
William  Kelly."  And  the  greatest  living  authority  on  the 
history  of  American  iron  and  steel — James  M.  Swank,  who 
has  been  the  secretary'  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Association  for  a  generation,  says: 

"Mr.  Kelly  claims  the  discovery  of  the  pneumatic  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bessemer  process  several  years  before  it 
dawned  upon  the  mind  of  Mr.  Bessemer,  and  the  validity 
of  this  claim  can  not  be  impeached." 

And  so  Henry  Bessemer,  who  was  second  in  the  race, 
received  ten  million  dollars,  world-wide  fame,  and  knight- 
hood; while  William  Kelly,  who  was  first,  received  half  a 
million  dollars  and  comparative  oblivion.  Kelly  was  not 
to  any  degree  embittered  by  his  country's  disregard  of  him. 
He  had  an  unwavering  conviction  that  everything  would 
be  made  right.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  said  to  his 
children :  "The  day  will  come  when  some  one  will  do 
me  justice." 

However,  the  commercial  success  of  the  original  idea 
came  through  Bessemer's  machinery,  perfected  for  him  in 
Sheffield.  In  America  another  practical  worker  was  doing 
even  better  than  his  cousins  across  the  water.  This  man 
was  Captain  William  R.  Jones,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
figures  in  Mr.  Casson's  story.  He  was  hired  as  superin- 
tendent of  Andrew  Carnegie's  new  steel  works  at  Brad- 
dock,   Pennsylvania : 

Among  all  the  partners  and  employees  of  the  Carnegie 
Company,  Jones  earned  the  most  and  received  the  least. 
This  was  largely  his  own  fault,  as  he  refused  to  be  a 
shareholder. 

"No,  Mr.  Carnegie,  I'm  much  obliged,"  said  he,  when 
he  was  offered  a  partnership.  "I  don't  know  anything 
about  business  and  I  don't  want  to  be  bothered  with  it. 
I've  got  trouble  enough  here  in  these  works.     I'll  tell  you 


what  you  can  do" — these  were  his  exact  words — "you  can 
give  me  a  hell  of  a  big  salary." 

"After  this,  captain,"  replied  Carnegie,  "you  shall  have 
the  salary  of  the  President  of  the  United  States — twenty- 
live  thousand  dollars."  This  sounded  well,  but  in  a  short 
time  the  President's  salary  was  scarcely  pin-money  com- 
pared to  the  amounts  that  were  yearly  shoveled  into  each 
shareholder's  pocket.. 

It  was  as  a  leader  of  his  workmen  that  Captain  Jones 
proved  his  ability: 

Cromwell  showed  no  greater  generalship  in  handling  his 
invincible  Ironsides  than  Captain  Jones  displayed  in  drilling 
his  ironworkers.  He  was  an  absolute  monarch  of  his.  big 
steel  works,  but  a  just  monarch,  who  rewarded  only  the 
good  and  punished  only  the  bad. 

Nothing  escaped  his  notice.  Every  day,  as  he  stormed 
up  and  down  the  shops,  his  talk  ran  on  in  this  fashion : 

"Do  you  get  enougii  fresh  air  in  that  corner,  Jose?  I'll 
have  a  window  put  in  for  you." 

"See  here,  Smith!  If  you  don't  pay  your  honest  debts 
you  can't  work  for  me  any  longer.  You  go  and  settle  up 
with  that  grocer,  or  I'll  find  out  why!" 

"Shove  'er  along  boys!  All  together!  Do  you  want 
to  get  licked  by  those  Joliet  farmers?" 

"Say,  Jim !  When  you're  going  home  tonight,  take  this 
piece  of  paper  and  give  it  to  Jack  Sullivan's  wife.  Jack 
died  in  the  hospital  last  night,  and  confound  it,  she's  got 
five  children !" 

The  "piece  of  paper"  would  usually  be  a  deed  to  the 
cottage  in  which  the  bereaved  family  lived. 

"There  are  many  Braddock  widows  that  don't  forget 
Captain  Jones,"  said  the  old  doorkeeper. 

He  scattered  his  thousands  with  a  free  hand  among  his 
men  and  their  families,  and  accumulated  comparatively 
little  for  himself.  He  was,  in  short,  an  ideal  captain  of 
industry,  leading  his  men  on  to  victory  after  victory.  He 
was  hot-tempered  and  rough.  Under  the  excitement  of  the 
moment,  he  would  often  sweep  down  upon  everything  in 
his  way  with  the  velocity  of  a  tornado,  discharging  his 
best  men,  and  hurling  anathemas  right  and  left.  But  the 
sky  soon  cleared.  The  discharged  men  would  be  put  back. 
Jones  was  as  transparent  as  the  day,  and  as  ready  to  end  a 
quarrel  as  to  begin  one. 

On  the  day  after  the  Johnstown  flood,  he  took  three 
hundred  of  his  men  and  at  his  own  expense  brought  them 
to  the  wrecked  city,  where  they  worked  for  two  weeks  to 
restore  the  property  that  had  been  destroyed.  Others  sent 
money  and  sympathy,  but  Jones  gave  himself.  That  was 
his  way. 

From  small  beginnings  sprang  the  industry  that  has 
revolutionized  all  methods  of  building  and  many  connected 

interests : 

The  early  American  iron-workers  had  little  to  do  with 
millions.  There  was  more  of  love  and  excitement  than  of 
money  in  the  trade.  In  fact,  iron  was  first  discovered  in 
this  country  through  a  royal  romance.  Ninety  years  after 
the  voyage  of  Columbus,  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England  fell 
in  love  with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  gave  him  a  grant  of 
land  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina.  Sir  Walter  sent  an 
expedition  to  explore  his  new  possessions,  and  a  learned 
historian  named  Harriot,  who  was  one  of  the  party,  re- 
ported on  his  return  that  "iron  is  found  in  many  places  of 
the  country." 

This  was  the  earliest  discovery  of  iron  in  the  New 
World.  In  1608  a  ship  arrived  at  London  with  a  load  of 
ore — the  first  tiny  pinch  from  the  vast  ore-fields  of  America 
— which,  when  smelted,  produced  seventeen  tons  of  iron, 
worth  twenty  dollars  a  ton.  The  total  value  of  the  first 
year's  business  was  three  hundred  and  forty  dollars. 

Gold  mines,  even  the  richest  diamond  fields,  are  hardly 
to  be  compared  with  the  riches  found  in  one  little  corner 
of  the  United  States,  in  deposits  of  a  metal  sold  by  the 
ton : 

If  the  claim  that  steel  has  made  a  thousand  millionaires 
seems  incredible,  what  shall  we  say  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
Lake  Superior  region  alone  the  value  of  the  known  de- 
posits of  iron  ore  is  more  than  a  thousand  millions?  As  it 
lies  in  the  ground,  iron  ore  is  cheaper  than  sawdust.  You 
can  buy  twenty  pounds  for  a  cent.  But  in  the  dense 
wilderness  that  girdles  Lake  Superior  there  are  mountains 
of  it,  prairies  of  it,  lying  red  and  heavy  underneath  the 
forest  soil.  How  this  billion-dollar  wilderness  was  dis- 
covered in  the  nick  of  time  to  give  us  the  supremacy  of 
the  world  in  steel — how  scores  of  vast  fortunes  were  made 
and  lost  and  made  again — will  be  shown. 

Its  discovery  came  in  1845,  when  the  region  was  a 
savage-infested  wilderness.  Philo  M.  Everett,  of  Jackson, 
Mich.,  was  the  explorer,  and  he  appreciated  the  value  of 
his  find: 

After  six  weeks'  travel  by  water  and  land,  the  Indians 
suddenly  stopped  and  pointed  to  a  distant  black  hill,  very 
conspicuous   from  the  trail. 

"Iron  mountain!  Indian  not  go  near !  White  men  go!" 
said  the  Indians,  who  were  prevented  by  a  tribal  supersti- 
tion from  venturing  near  the  spot. 

The  white  men  went,  and  found  "a  mountain  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high,  of  solid  ore,  which  looked  as  bright 
as  a  bar  of  iron  just  broken."  Mr.  Everett  had  seven  per- 
mits from  the  Secretary  of  War,  each  one  giving  him 
authority  to  lay  claim  to  one  square  mile  of  ore  land.  He 
located  his  claims,  and  with  pockets  full  of  nuggets  the 
little  party  made  its  perilous  way  home. 

"It  is  creating  a  great  excitement  here  and  in  Detroit," 
he  writes.  "We  have  had  several  letters  from  the  brokers 
in  Wall  Street,  applying  for  shares  in  our  company.  I 
have  two  hundred  shares  at  fifty  dollars  each,  but  I  am 
not  anxious  to  sell." 

Everett  and  his  twelve  partners  thought  they  had  dis- 
covered a  mountain  of  solid  iron,  enough  to  supply  the 
whole  world  to  the  end  of  time. 

"We'll  pay  five  dollars  apiece  for  every  stone  that  can 
be  found  on  our  iron  mountain,"  said  one  of  the  enthu- 
siastic shareholders. 

In  1849  Peter  White  and  others  founded  Marquette,  on 
Lake  Superior,  as  a  shipping-point  for  their  ore-field.  They 
were  destined  to  make  more  money  out  of  iron  than  most 
of  the  prospectors  who  went  in  that  year  to  California 
for  gold.  At  least,  in  1891,  there  were  more  than  twice  as 
many  millions  paid  for  the  iron  ore  of  the  Lake  Superior 


region  as  for  the  gold  of  California.  Soon  two  other  ports, 
Escanaba  and  Ashland,  began  to  ship  the  precious  brown 
cargoes,  three  vast  ore-fields,  greater  in  extent  than  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  were  opened  up  in  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin — the  Marquette,  Gogebic,  and  Menominee 
ranges. 

From  these  three  ranges  alone,  since  Philo  Everett 
trudged  through  the  wilderness  with  his  Indian  guides, 
there  have  been  taken  seven  hundred  million  dollars'  worth 
of  iron  ore. 

There  are  many  biographical  sketches  in  the  volume,  and 
none  of  the  great  figures  are  missed.  This  is  one  of  the 
early  pages  in  the  career  of  Andrew  Carnegie: 

Early  in  1872  Andrew  Carnegie  received  a  letter  from 
Colonel  Scott,  his  former  employer,  requesting  him  to  call 
at  the  office  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 

"Big  business,  Andrew!"  said  Scott,  as  Carnegie  entered 
the  office.  "Do  you  think  you  can  handle  a  six-million- 
dollar  deal  for  us?" 

"I  can,"  replied  Carnegie,  self-confident  and  undaunted, 
although  up  to  this  time  he  had  not  had  any  personal  ex- 
perience with  the  word  "million." 

"Well,"  said  Scott,  "we're  planning  to  build  a  branch 
road  to  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  we  want  to  place  six  million 
dollars'  worth  of  the  bonds  abroad.  This  is  the  best  chance 
you  ever  had  to  make  a  big  lump  of  money  in  a  little  while, 
if  you  are  successful.  Of  course,  if  you  fail  you  get 
nothing." 

Carnegie  packed  the  bonds  in  his  valise  and  sailed  at 
once.  He  had  letters  of  introduction  to  European  financiers 
and  he  presented  his  case  with  such  enthusiasm  that  even- 
bond  was  sold.  His  commissions  amounted  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  transaction,  which  more 
than  doubled  his  fortune,  was  his  first  great  uplift,  finan- 
cially, though  it  afterward  proved  somewhat  unfortunate 
in  other  respects.  The  bonds,  through  no  fault  of  Car- 
negie, depreciated,  and  the  buyers  lost  a  great  part  of  their 
money. 

Three  months  after  he  returned,  Colonel  Scott  gave  him 
a  second  block  of  bonds  to  sell,  and  his  commissions  added 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars  more  to  his  coffers.  Thus,  a 
few  weeks'  work  as  a  bond-broker  netted  him  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  enabled  him  to  be- 
come, for  the  first  time,  the  principal  ■  stockholder  in  the 
iron-making  enterprise. 

With  means  came  Carnegie's  power  to  achieve  the  un- 
known in  the  piling  up  of  fortunes: 

In  1880  the  price  of  rails  suddenly  soared  to  eighty-five 
dollars  a  ton,  while  Captain  Jones  was  turning  out  ten 
thousand  tons  a  month  at  a  cost  of  about  thirty-six  dollars. 
This  war  price  did  not  continue,  but  while  it  lasted  the 
profits  were  ten  thousand  dollars  a  day  on  the  one  item  of 
rails.  Again  the  steel  mill  made  over  forty  per  cent  and 
piled  more  than  half  a  million  dollars  into  their  bulging 
treasury. 

"Surely  this  can  not  last,"  said  several  of  the  amazed 
partners. 

"It  is  only  the  beginning!"  shouted  Carnegie,  as  he 
goaded  the  heads  of  all  departments  into  a  still  more  fren- 
zied race  for  dividends. 

The  golden  flood  rose  like  a  mountain  river  after  a  cloud- 
burst. The  sudden  pressure  of  business  taxed  the  Carnegie 
company  to  the  point  of  explosion,  and  drove  the  rank  and 
file  to  desperation  with  overwork.  Night  was  henceforth 
abolished.  Even  twenty-four  hours  a  day  were  found  to 
be  too  few.  If  the  securing  of  a  fifty-hour  day  had  been 
a  task  within  human  power,  Andrew  Carnegie  would  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  it.  He  had  orders  for  eighty  thou- 
sand tons  of  rails,  and  on  every  ton  there  was  from  forty 
to  fifty  dollars'  profit.  In  eight  months  the  steel  plant  had 
cleared  a  sum  equal  to  its  original  cost.  In  twelve  months, 
almost  doubting  their  eyes,  the  partners  figured  out  a  gain 
of  $1,625,000  from  the  steel  works  and  $446,600  from  the 
furnaces  and  iron-mill — a  total  of  $2,071,600. 

Mr.  Casson  is  not  sparing  in  his  criticism  of  men  and 
methods,  and  gives  credit  and  refuses  it  as  his  research 
has  shown  him  the  justice  or  injustice  of  popular  acclaim: 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  Andrew  Carnegie  invested  less 
money  and  gave  less  time  to  his  business,  and  made  more 
money  out  of  it,  than  any  other  self-made  millionaire  in 
the  world.  He  found  a  "royal  road"  to  wealth — or,  rather, 
made  one  for  himself.  Through  his  shrewd  foresight  and 
a  remarkable  combination  of  circumstances,  the  rising  tide 
of  molten  steel  was  "taken  at  the  flood"  in  such  a  way  that 
it  swept  him  on  to  a  position  of  power  and  influence  greater 
in  its  scope  than  that  possessed  by  most  European 
monarchs. 

The  summing  up  at  the  end  of  350  pages  is  a  striking 
tribute  to  the  metal  that  is  of  such  value  today: 

Put  the  whole  American  nation  on  the  scales  and,  at 
ninety  pounds  apiece,  they  will  weigh  no  more  than  the 
iron  that  our  furnaces  are  making  every  two  months.  In 
the  last  three  years  we  have  produced  enough  to  out- 
weigh all  the  men,  women,  and  children  in  the  world. 

King  Steel  has  dethroned  King  Corn  and  King  Cotton. 
There  are  men  now  living  who  can  remember  when  the 
United  States  produced  no  steel  at  all  and  very  little  iron, 
yet  today  our  furnaces  make  enough  iron  to  put  a  belt 
around  the  earth,  ten  feet  wide  and  an  inch  thick.  This, 
the  iron  men  say.  is  a  fair  year's  work.  As  we  have  seen, 
we  use  six  times  our  own  weight  of  iron  in  one  year — two 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  family.  We 
feed  our  furnaces  every  twelve  months  a  mountain  of  ore 
that  would  tower  a  hundred  feet  above  our  highest  sky- 
scrapers. 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  many  half-tone  portraits, 
and  has  a  carefully  prepared  index.  It  should  find  a  place 
on  the  bookshelf  of  all  Americans  who  care  to  know  of 
the  practical  control  of  industrial  conditions. 

Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York;  price, 
$2.50  net. 


The  Chancellor  D'Aguesseau,  finding  that  his  wife  always 
kept  him  waiting  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  dinner- 
bell  had  rung,   resolved   to  devote  the  time  to  writing  a 
book  on  jurisprudence,  and,  putting  the  project 
tion.   in  course  of  time  produced  a  work  in 
volumes. 
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THE  MUSIC  OF  THE  MILLION. 


By  George  L.  Shoals. 


Thirty  years  ago  Will  S.  Hays  was  the 
most  popular  writer  of  songs  in  America; 
when  he  died,  a  few  days  ago,  the  mention 
of  his  name  came  as  a  surprise  and  sad  re- 
minder to  the  elder  generation,  which  had 
forgotten  him,  and  to  most  younger  read- 
ers it  had  no  significance.  Truly,  that 
poet  who  wished  to  write  the  songs  of  a 
nation  rather  than  its  laws,  lived  in  an  age 
when  minstrelsy  had  more  enduring  force. 
Hays  was  not  a  John  Howard  Payne,  nor 
a  Stephen  Collins  Foster,  but  his  songs  are 
simple,  unaffected,  and  tuneful,  and  their 
sentiment  is  a  grade  above  the  mawkish. 
Some  of  them  deserve  a  better  remem- 
brance. 

Just  what  qualities  in  a  song  win  even 
transient  favor  with  the  millions  none  can 
say,  and  why,  out  of  the  many  that  be- 
come familiar,  so  few  retain  their  place 
and  charm  is  a  deeper  mystery.  In  a  hun- 
dred years  there  have  been  written  but  four 
songs  in  English  that  are  known  and  sung 
wherever  the  language  is  spoken.  Ameri- 
cans recognize  three  additions  to  that  list, 
though  it  is  probable  that  not  one  in  a 
dozen  of  those  who  rise  to  the  music  of 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  can  give  cor- 
rectly the  words  of  the  first  stanza.  All 
these  songs  are  more  than  a  generation  old 
— indeed,  two  of  them  come  from  the 
eighteenth  century — but  they  are  still  prime 
favorites  and,  like  rare  wines,  have  a  richer 
flavor  and  fragrance  as  the  j'ears  go  by. 

There  were  fewer  song  writers  in  past 
years,  and  a  better  opportunity  to  win  at- 
tention and  liking. '  Now,  in  the  multitude 
of  singers,  before  the  charm  of  one  has 
reached  the  inner  sense  of  appreciation  an- 
other aspirant  is  pouring  out  a  new  and 
varying  tune.  Music  publishers  abound, 
and  efforts  to  catch  the  ear  of  the  singing 
or  whistling  public  are  continuous.  A  long 
year  of  immunity  from  the  din  of  automatic 
pianos  and  phonographs — at  least  twelve 
months  of  sweet  silence — would  be  a  boon 
to  the  present  age. 

There  was  a  time  when  sentimental 
songs  even  were  not  numerous,  and  this 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  at  that  time  the 
American  people  were  a  nation  of  music 
lovers.  Fifty  years  ago  every  town,  every 
thickly  settled  rural  neighborhood,  had  its 
singing  school  in  the  winter  season.  Old 
and  young  found  entertainment,  instruc- 
tion, and  refining  influences  in  those 
weekly  meetings,  and  their  almost  total  dis- 
appearance from  the  scheme  of  social  ac- 
tivities is  to  be  regretted.  In  the  decade 
preceding  the  Civil  War  it  was  easy  to 
find,  in  the  towns  of  the  North  and  West, 
musical  unions,  long  established,  where 
•  every  session  would  bring  out  a  score  or 
more  with  the  ability  to  read  and  sing  good 
music  at  sight.  Then  the  coming  of  a  new 
song  of  attractive  quality  was  an  event. 
That  was  the  time  when  "Enoch  Arden's 
Farewell"  was  on  the  rack  of  even'  piano 
and  cottage  organ. 

During  the  Civil  War  the  songs  of 
America  reflected  the  thoughts  and  hopes 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  al- 
most to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  themes. 
There  were  many  that  sprang  into  sudden 
popularity  that  had  little  to  commend  them, 
aside  from  their  association  with  the  one 
absorbing  topic.  Few  of  them  have  lived, 
though  "The  Vacant  Chair,"  'Tenting  To- 
night," and  one  or  two  more  of  the  old- 
time  favorites  were  revived  during  the 
Cuban  and  Philippine  campaigns. 

Rarely  does  a  song,  once  allowed  to  fade 
out  of  popular  memory,  ever  return  to 
favor.  Thomas  Dunn  English's  "Ben  Bolt" 
is  the  one  notable  exception  of  recent  years. 
Du  Maurier's  novel,  "Trilby,"  brought  it 
out  after  twenty-five  years'  slumber,  and  it 
is  today  better  known  perhaps  than  in  the 
years  of  its  first  popularity.  Occasionally 
a  singer  of  rare  gifts  revives  some  of  the 
ballads  of  the  years  gone  by,  but  his  power 
alone  gives  them  a  new  lease  of  life.  Denis 
O'Sullivan  brings  back  the  forgotten 
witchery  of  the  old  songs,  but  his  hearers 
give  to  him  and  not  to  the  composer  the 
praise.  We  still  delight  in  "The  Low- 
Backed  Car"  and  "Sally  in  Our  Alley,"  but 
we  demand  that  they  shall  be  sung  with 
artistic  regard  for  their  old-time  excellence. 

It  is  an  odd  thing,  but  America,  with  all 
her  fun-makers,  has  produced  few  "comic" 
songs.  Henry  Clay  Barnabee,  before  his 
career  in  light  opera  began,  made  a  suc- 
cess of  "The  Tall  Young  Oysterman,"  and 
0  .e  well-known  Hutchinson  Family 
t\  ">  or  three  humorous  selections  in 
v  ,'1-worn  programme,  but  these  were 
c-nal    achievements    not    often    success- 


full}-  imitated.  Tony  Pastor,  still  known 
in  vaudeville,  had  to  depend,  thirty  odd 
3rears  ago,  upon  such  English  importations 
as  "Villikens  and  His  Dinah"  and  "They've 
All  Got  a  Mate  but  Me"  to  win  applause 
as  a  comic  singer.  It  is  worth  remember- 
'  ing,  however,  that  he  did  win  his  hearers 
without  black-face  aid  or  burlesque  cos- 
tume, if  his  crimson  velvet  sack  coat  and 
shiny  top  hat  were  not  to  be  so  designated. 
About  that  time  William  Horace  Lingard 
sang  "Captain  Jinks"  into  popularity.  The 
minstrels,  even,  were  hard  pressed  for 
amusing  "end"  songs,  and  there  are  no 
survivals  of  their  palmy  days.  Then  the 
circus  clown — there  was  but  one,  as,  also 
there  was  but  one  "ring"  in  the  show — 
brought  the  comic  song  of  the  year  to 
the  smaller  cities  and  towns. 

While  the  Harrigan  and  Hart  plays  of 
New  York  low  life  were  making  a  reputa- 
tion for  their  producers  in  the  metropolis, 
Braham  wrrote  for  them  what  were  per- 
haps the  best  of  American  comic  songs, 
and  the3r  were  attractive  features  of  the 
dramas.  Many  are  still  able  to  recall  the 
pleasure  with  which  they  heard  in  the  '80s 
the  rollicking  measures  of  "The  Mulligan 
Guards,"  "Paddy  Duffy's  Cart,"  "The 
Jolly  Old  Admiral,"  and  "Mrs.  Brady's 
Piano-Fortay." 

I  know  a  sentimental  old  gentleman  who 
takes  down  occasionally  with  almost  rever- 
ential care  and  slowly  turns  the  leaves  of 
a  yellowed  volume  of  music.  To  him  it  is 
much  more  than  a  collection  of  old  songs — 
a  treasure-chest  of  tender  memories,  an  al- 
bum of  personal  presentments,  a  magic  ora- 
tory for  him  of  far  distant  faces  and  long 
silent  voices.  There  he  finds  "Lily  Dale," 
"'Nellie  Gray,"  and  "Kittie  Wells."  There 
are  "Pretty  Little  Polly  Pemberton,"  "Belle 
Brandon,"  and  "Sweet  Genevieve."  Next 
to  each  other  are  "Under  the  Daisies," 
which  the  jolly  girl  who  would  be  pathetic 
always  sang,  and  "My  Popsy  Wopsy," 
which  the  one  sang  who  fortunately  could 
not  see  what  the  near  future  held  for  her. 
There  are  Moore's  "Here,  Take  My 
Heart,"  and  Will  Hays's  "I  Still  Am  Truly 
Yours."  And  there,  also,  are  "Down  the 
Shadowy  Lane,"  "My  Old  Kentucky 
Home,"  and  "Dixie."  Not  three  or  four, 
but  perhaps  a  round  dozen  of  sweethearts 
helped  to  make  up  that  book  of  memories, 
and  their  music,  the  very  turn  of  the  tune 
in  each  instance,  is  still  echoing  for  him. 

A  collection  made  during  the  past  fifteen 
years  would  not  show  so  many  worthy  ex- 
amples of  the  song  writer's  art,  though 
never  in  the  old  times — perhaps  with  the 
single  exception  of  "The  Mocking  Bird" — 
did  a  popular  song  as  now  at  once  resound 
from  ocean  to  ocean  out  of  music  halls, 
band-rooms,  and  homes.  In  1S94  a  celebra- 
tion procession  containing  nine  brass  bands 
moved  up  Market  Street  and  seven  of  them 
were  playing  "Two  Little  Girls  in  Blue"  as 
they  passed  the  Baldwin  Hotel.  But  the 
diminutive  maids  in  azure  frocks  are  for- 
gotten now,  as  is  that  later  martial  favor- 
ite, "There'll  Be  a  Hot  Time  in  the  Old 
Town  Tonight."  There  need  be  little 
mourning  because  of  the  high  rate  of  mor- 
tality among  recent  songs. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


John  D.  Rockefeller's  wealth  will  have 
aided  the  achievement  of  a  great  boon  to 
humanity  if  the  report  is  confirmed  that 
a  cure  has  been  found  for  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis  by  the  Rockefeller  institute  for 
medical  research.  Dr.  Simon  Flexner, 
head  of  the  institute,  is  reported  to  have 
discovered  a  serum  which  has  effected  the 
cure.  This  report  was  first  made  some 
months  ago.  but  it  now  appears  with  more 
circumstantial  evidence,  and  Dr.  Flexner, 
who  is  now  abroad,  is  expected  to  announce 
his  discover],-  through  the  proper  medical 
channels  on  his  return  in  a  few  days.  The 
special  evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
serum  is  supplied  by  Dr.  Ladd  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  apparently  a  son  of  Professor  George 
Trumbull  Ladd,  formerly  of  Yale.  Dr. 
Ladd  recently  applied  the  serum  in  three 
desperate  cases  of  meningitis,  and  in  each 
of  the  three  the  patient  recovered. 


There  will  be  nearly  300  vacancies  in  the 
naval  academy  at  Annapolis  next  year,  and 
senators  and  representatives  are  now  being 
invited  by  the  navy  department  to  make 
nominations  of  young  men  to  take  the  ex- 
aminations. There  will  be  two  examina- 
tions next  year,  one  in  April  and  one  in 
June.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  advertise- 
ment the  navy  has  lately  received  will  re- 
sult, in  spite  of  the  Georgia  accident,  in 
greater  pressure  than  before  being  exerted 
upon  senators  and  representatives  to  secure 
their    favor. 


Dr.  Winfield  Scott  Chaplin,  who  at  the 
age  of  60  is  retiring  from  the  chancellor- 
ship of  Washington  LTniversity,  St.  Louis, 
after  sixteen  years  of  notable  service,  is  a 
West  Pointer,  class  of  70.  and  an  ex- 
officer  of  the  Fifth  Artillery.  Professor 
Marshall  Solomon  Snow,  who  is  to  be 
acting  chancellor,  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1S65. 

Premier  Botha  of  the  Transvaal  recently 
announced  that  he  would  introduce  a  reso- 
lution in  Parliament  providing  for  the  pur- 
chase by  the  government  of  the  Transvaal 
of  the  Cullinan  diamond,  the  largest  in  the 
world,  as  a  present  to  King  Edward  in 
token  of  the  loyalty  and  appreciation  of  the 
people  of  the  Transvaal  of  the  bestowal  of 
a  constitution  on  the  colony.  The  Cullinan 
diamond  is  valued  at  $1,000,000. 

Mrs.  Lena  Brandenburger  is  over  50,  and 
although  her  sex  bars  her  from  competing 
in  the  ten-mile  swimming  race  to  be  held 
i  on  the  Mississippi,  near  St.  Louis,  she  pro- 
|  poses  to  swim  just  the  same  along  with  the 
!  men,  though  she  can't  try   for  the  trophy. 
Mrs.    Brandenburger    is    a    stout    Teutonic 
I  matron,  trained  by  a  veteran  Turn  Verein 
I  teacher,  August  Muegge,  of  St.  Louis.    She 
1  began  swimming  as  a  health  measure  three 
years  ago,  and  has  accomplished  some  re- 
markable feats. 

Mrs.  L.  V.  Harcourt,  who  was  Miss 
Burns,  of  New  York,  and  a  niece  of  J.  P. 
Morgan,  has  been  one  of  the  most  lavish 
hostesses  and  entertainers  of  the  season  in 
London,  and  her  distinguished  husband's 
political  prospects  have  not  suffered  because 
of  it.  Nuneham  Park,  their  country  resi- 
dence, was  refitted  and  refurnished  at  a 
cost  of  $50,000  preliminary  to  the  recent 
visit  of  King  Edward.  This  entertainment 
was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  most 
talked  of  events  of  the  summer. 

The  resignation  of  David  Hutcheson, 
superintendent  of  the  reading-room  at  the 
Library  of  Congress,  has  been  announced. 
He  had  been  an  employee  of  the  library  for 
thirty-three  years,  most  of  the  time  in 
charge  of  the  reading-room  and  serving  in 
the  capacity  of  vice-librarian.  Failing 
health  and  a  desire  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  rest,  travel,  and  intercourse 
with  intellectual  men  are  responsible  for 
his  resignation.  He  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  efficient  librarians  in  the 
world. 

J.  Eugene  Harding  is  the  youngest  mem- 
i  ber  of  the  coming  Congress.     He  is  but  29 
years  old,   and   is   the   son   of  one  of  the 
richest  members  elected  last  year.     He  will 
j  be  the  first  bridegroom  of  the  new  House. 
1  His  engagement  and  approaching  marriage 
!  were  announced  during  his  recent  visit  to 
!  Washington.    He  is  to  marry  Miss  Wilson, 
of  Middletown,  Ohio,  his  own  home  town. 
I  She   is   the   daughter  of  a   millionaire   to- 
bacco magnate,  Captain  Wilson,  one  of  the 
big  men  of  the  Miami  Valley.    The  wedding 
will  occur  some  time  in  October. 

Mrs.  Harry  Payne  Whitney,  who  was  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Cornelius  Van- 
derbilt.  is  to  join  the  artists'  colony  in  Mac- 
dougal  Alley  in  New   York,  and  set  up  a 
sculptor's     studio     there.     Mrs.     Whitney, 
whose  brother  Cornelius  has  shown  ability 
j  as  an  inventor,  is  said  to  have  some  little 
;  talent    for    sculpture,    but   it   is    her    enthu- 
i  siastic  interest  in  the  art  that  is  likely  to 
j  be  more  notable  than  her  actual   achieve- 
ment.    It  is  expected  that  she  will  finance 
the  scheme  for  holding  a  great  exhibition 
of  American  sculpture  next  winter. 

Prince  Tjyong  Oui  Yi,  nephew  of  the 
Emperor  of  Korea,  on  his  recent  arrival  in 
New  York  declared  that  he  is  doomed  to 
I  be  assassinated.  His  royal  highness  is  23 
1  years  old,  and  has  just  returned  from  The 
I  Hague,  whither  he  went  as  one  of  Korea's 
delegates  to  the  peace  conference.  Since 
Korea  sent  her  delegation  to  The  Hague, 
Japan  has  compelled  the  king  to  abdicate 
and  has  thrown  from  power  all  the  royal 
relatives.  Prince  Tjyong  said,  solemnly: 
"Japan  is  land  mad.  She  wants  to  grab 
the  earth.  She  has  taken  poor  little  Korea 
to  the  whipping-post  and  has  chastised  her. 
I  have  come  here  to  see  President  Roose- 
velt I  want  to  plead  to  humanity  to 
save  Korea  from  Japan.  I  want  to  appeal 
to  every  decent  citizen  of  the  United  j 
States  to  put  before  him  the  story  of  the 
outrages  committed  upon   my  country-" 

When  Vivian   Burnett   entered   Harvard 
his  "hazing"  consisted  of  an  enforced  im-  ' 
personation    of    "Little    Lord    Fauntleroy,"  1 
the   famous   book   hero,    for  which   he   had  I 


served  as  a  model  to  his  mother,  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett.  Attired  in  a  suit  of 
velvet  knickerbockers,  with  a  broad,  ruffled 
collar,  and  wearing  a  wig  of  long,  golden 
curls,  he  was  compelled  to  roam  about  the 
campus  to  the  great  delight  of  his  fellow- 
students.  There  is  little  trace  of  "Lord 
Fauntleroy"  in  the  serious-faced  man  of 
today.  He  lives  in  a  handsomely  appointed 
studio  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Twenty-Eighth  Street,  a  rich  man,  dilet- 
tante, and  dabbler  in  the  arts.  Recently  he 
celebrated  his  thirty-first  birthday.  After 
having  been  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1898,  Mr.  Burnett  became  literary  adviser 
for  a  prominent  publishing  firm  in  New 
York,  and  it  was  not  until  the  death  of  his 
father.  Dr.  L.  M.  Burnett,  an  eminent 
physician  of  Washington,  that  he  resigned 
his  editorial  duties  and  devoted  himself  to 
literary  work. 


RECENT  VERSE. 


De  Profundis. 

To  a  Beautiful  Voice. 

Out  of  the   deeps,    O  voice,   out  of  the  deeps 
You   call  the  long  unwept;     and   my  heart  weeps. 

You  call  the  long  unprayed;    and  my  heart  prays. 
And  the  long  years  seem  only  as  short  days. 

O  marvelous  voice,  cease  singing,  cease!    O  cease! 
Lest  my  will — overcome  at  last — release 

My   Conqueror  Captive.      Lest  I   run  to  greet 
The  heart  I  have  forbidden  my  heart  to  meet. 
— AUhea   Gyles,   in   the  Academy. 


Nightfall. 
A  misty  gray  has  quenched  the  smoldering  west 
Like  sprinkled  ashes,  and  the  deeper  sky 
Is    yet   unwarmed    with    stars.      The    clouds,    once 

high. 
Have    lowered    to    the    tree-tops,    where    they    rest. 

A  ghost-wind  gasps  and  starts,  as  one  oppressed 
With  guilty  burden,  one  that  may  not  die 
And  let  the  vexed  world  pass  unnoted  by, 
But  must  live  on  by  memory  obsessed. 

< 
Now  is  the  lonesome  hour  of  all   the   day 
V\  hen  cheerful  toil  is  over.      From  the  street 
That  quick  last  sound  of  homeward-hasting  feet 
Within  some  fire-lit  hush  has  died  away. 
The  lonesome  hour — day  past,  the  night  to  come — 
God  guide  his  steps  who  has  no  waiting  home! 
— Neeta    Marquis,    in    Out    West, 


Hostelry. 
The  doorway  opens  on  a  crumbled  inn, 

Whose  windy  sign  is  creaking  overhead 
\\  ith     worms     and     weather    where     a    name    had 
been, — 
Telling  the  empty   title  of  the  dead. 

Was  he  a  hard  man  in  his  time  of  gain? 

Or  were  his  cronies  costly  to  his  purse? 
Had  he  a  goodwife?     Was  she  wise  or  vain? 

How  many  mourners  followed  at  his  hearse? 

I  asked  a  barefoot  girl,  who  from  the  road 
Silently  watched  me,   conquering  her  fears, 

Who  had  been  host  of  this  antique  abode. 

"Oh,  he's  been  dead,"  she  said,    "for  years  and 
years." 

I  asked  the  countryside,  and  no  one  knew; 

I  asked  the  wasted  sign-board  overhead. 
And  heard  the  hinges  and  the  wind  that  blew. 

Crying  the  empty  title  of  the  dead. 

His  ledger  broken,    debt  and   debtor  gone. 
His  corner  dark  with  rottenness  and  rust, 

Somewhere,  mine  host  was  paying  flesh  and  bone, 
To  lengthen  out  his  lodging  in  the  dust. 

— Witter  Bynner,  in  Broadway  Magazine. 


In  France  a  wife's  earnings  belong  to  her 
husband.  If  a  woman  earns  a  dollar  by 
washing  and  ironing,  or  hundreds  of  dollars 
by  a  great  painting  or  a  popular  novel, 
even-  cent  of  it  belongs  to  her  husband.  If 
she  should  happen  to  get  possession  of  the 
money  and  put  it  in  a  bank,  she  could  not 
draw  it  out  without  his  written  consent.  It 
belongs  to  him  to  do  with  as  he  wills.  He 
doesn't  have  to  get  her  consent  to  draw  it 
out  or  spend  it,  either.  For  14  years  the 
women  of  France  have  been  working  for 
a  law  to  give  wives  the  control  of  their  own 
earnings. 


Dr.  Charles  McCutcheon  of  Tacoma  has 
long  felt  that  the  woods  of  the  Puget 
sound  district  are  too  silent  and  need  the 
joyous  songs  of  birds  to  enhance  their 
beauty.  A  year  ago  he  bought  a  number 
of  skylarks  in  England  and  liberated  them 
in  Washington.  They  have  thrived  and 
multiplied,  much  to  the  pleasure  of  every 
one,  and  now  he  is  going  to  make  a  similar 
experiment  with  other  kinds  of  birds.  It 
is  a  good  work  and  one  which  deserves  to 
be  crowned  with  success. 


Word  comes  from  Amsterdam,  in  the 
annual  report  of  Frank  D.  Hill,  consul  at 
that  Dutch  port,  that  in  a  great  diamond 
cutting  factory  three  women  are  intrusted 
with  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  part  of 
the  processe* 
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BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


A  writer  in  The  Dial  calls  attention  to 
a  curious  weakness  of  human  nature  of 
which  our  public  libraries  are  rich  in  illus- 
trations. A  great  many  people,  we  are  told, 
succumb  to  a  sudden  impulse  to  read  some 
one  of  the  larger  literary  masterpieces,  per- 
haps under  the  admonitory  touch  of  a  neg- 
lected literary  conscience,  or  perhaps 
merely  because  a  death,  a  divorce,  or  a 
dramatization  has  brought  the  author  once 
more  into  the  popular  limelight.  But  as 
a  rule  they  do  not  get  beyond  the  first 
volume,  and  thus  all  our  public  libraries 
show  multitudes  of  rebound  and  re-rebound 
first  volumes,  a  lesser  number  of  shabby 
second  volumes,  and  a  pretty  uniform  dis- 
play of  third  and  subsequent  volumes  of 
increasing  immaculateness  as  we  approach 
the  end  of  the  set  Surely  nothing  is  more 
frail  than  a  good  intention,  and  it  can  only 
be  hoped  that  the  resolve  to  read  Bryce's 
"'American  Commonwealth,"  or  Buckle's 
"History  of  Civilization,"  or  Carlyle's 
"Frederick  the  Great"  will  be  counted 
unto  the  student  for  righteousness,  even 
though  he  never  get  beyond  the  first 
volume.  But  how  many  are  there  who 
recognize  the  inestimable  benefits  in  the 
way  of  mental  discipline  and  mental  poise 
that  come  from  the  thorough  and  conscien- 
tious reading  of  a  great  literary  master- 
piece? To  read  regularly  some  of  those 
writings  that  will  live  forever  was  once 
one  of  the  duties  of  education,  and  it  must 
be  so  again,  when  education  becomes  some- 
thing more  than  a  financial  investment. 


The  Asiatic  Danger  in  the  Colonies,  by 
L.  E.  Xeame.  Published  by  George 
Routledge  &  Sons,  Limited,  New  York; 
$1.25. 
Dwellers  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  note 
with  much  interest  that  the  problem  of 
Asiatic  immigration  is  not  one  that  con- 
cerns themselves  alone.  Air.  Neame  makes 
it  clear  enough  that  all  the  British  colonies 
have  been  roused  to  a  protest  in  terms 
similar  to  our  own,  and  that  this  protest 
is  based  upon  facts  and  not  upon  whims  or 
prejudices  is  proved  by  statistics  as  well 
as  by  the  quoted  utterances  of  colonial 
statesmen.  Canada,  Australia,  and  South 
Africa  have  awakened  to  a  danger  identical 
with  our  own,  and  have  expressed  their 
sentiments  with  a  vigor  which  bespeaks 
their  sincerity  and  which,  with  a  change  of 
geographical  terms,  might  well  have  ema- 
nated from  California.  Mr.  Neame's  book 
ought  to  be  read  in  the  East,  where  the 
policy  of  California  has  been  denounced  as 
captious  petulance  and  where  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  realization,  or  only  a  very 
tardy  one,  that  Asiatic  immigration  is  a 
real  issue  and  one  that  can  neither  be  un- 
derstood nor  settled  except  from  experience 
and   knowledge. 

The  correspondences  between  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  the  British  colonies  on  this 
matter  are  indeed  remarkable.  The  author 
tells  us  that  we  have  here  a  question  that 
in  the  course  of  a  generation  may  darken 
the  whole  political  horizon.  We  have  the 
same  complaints  of  undue  competition,  of 
the  impossibilities  of  amalgamation,  and  of 
the  destructive  evils  that  result  from  the 
creation  of  a  permanent  coolie  or  serf 
caste.  It  is  indeed  surprising  to  find  how 
accurately  the  situation  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
is  reproduced  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  British  colonies,  and  the  general  re- 
semblance becomes  more  remarkable  still 
when  we  are  told  that  in  England,  as  in 
Washington  and  the  East,  the  question  is 
looked  upon  as  something  remote,  a  theory 
for  academic  discussion  rather  than  as  a 
problem  throbbing  with  emergent  vitality. 
The  author  tells  us  that  it  is  indeed  the 
most  weighty  of  all  colonial  problems,  and 
he  finds  it  easy  to  make  his  word  good. 
He  writes  with  moderation,  with  a  free- 
dom from  invective,  and  with  a  reliance 
upon  indisputable  fact  which  largely 
strengthen  his  case  and  which  make  his 
book  a  weighty  and  valuable  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  a  world-wide  issue. 


The    Conquest,   by    Daisy    Fitzhugh   Ay  res. 
Published    by    the     Xeale     Publishing 
Company,  Xew  York  and  Washington ; 
$1.50. 
When  Senator  Ware  went  from  Nevada 
to  Washington,  he  left  his  wife  at  home  in 
order  that  he  might  first  receive  the  social 
polish  of  the  capital,  which  could  be  con- 
ferred upon  her  at  some  later  and  more  op- 
portune  time.     That  was   a  bad   arrange- 
ment, because  it  broke  the  community  of 


interest  and  aim  that  had  been  the  charm 
of  a  simple-minded  and  worthy  couple. 
Mrs.  Ware  is  the  first  to  recognize  the 
chasm  that  is  slowly  widening  between  her- 
self and  her  husband,  and  she  seeks  to  close 
it  by  a  desperate  measure.  She  comes  to 
Washington  herself,  under  an  assumed 
name,  finds  a  social  guide  who  happens  to 
be  the  same  lady  who  has  taken  the 
Senator  under  her  wing,  and  is  rapidly 
initiated  into  the  social  mysteries  which 
are  proving  dangerous  to  her  husband.  Of 
course,  there  are  endless  complications,  and 
the  brink  of  impropriety  is  more  than  once 
in  sight,  but  it  all  comes  out  right  in  the 
end,  and  both  the  Senator  and  his  wife 
strip  off  the  glittering  veneer  which  had 
so  nearly  produced  a  tragedy.  Apart  from 
its  improbabilities  and  extravagances,  the 
story  is  well  told  and  readable. 


The  Story  of  a  Cannoneer  under  Stone- 
wall Jackson,  by  E.  A.  Moore.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Neale  Publishing  Com- 
pany, New  York  and  Washington;  $2. 

There  have  been  few  better  stories  of  the 
Civil  War  than  this,  so  far  at  least  as 
personal  memoirs  are  concerned.  The 
Rockridge  Artillery  was  organized  on  a 
Sunday  morning  in  the  spring  of  1861. 
Upon  another  Sunday  morning,  in  1S65, 
"as  our  two  guns  were  entering  the  little 
village  of  Appomattox,  several  cannon  shot 
sounded  in  quick  succession  immediately  in 
our  front.  Without  word  of  command  we 
came  to  our  last  halt." 

The  narrative  of  the  intervening  four 
years  is  well  told,  in  a  clear,  direct,  and 
soldierly  way.  It  contains  humor  and  sym- 
pathy, unmarred  by  bitterness,  and  in  its 
simplicity  and  directness  it  has  reached  a 
high    literary    level. 


Bachelor  Betty,  by  Winifred  James.  Pub- 
lished by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New 
York;  $1.25. 

Betty  is  an  Australian  girl,  with  inde- 
pendent and  literary  inclinations,  who  would 
rather  fight  for  her  own  living  in  London 
than  accept  the  bountiful  aid  of  her  friends 
at  home.  She  is  not  by  any  means  a 
martyr,  and  she  does  not  think  that  she  is. 
She  is  simply  an  advanced  young  woman 
with  a  peculiarly  clever  tongue  and  an 
abounding  camaraderie,  and,  of  course,  she 
finds  something  a  lot  better  to  do  than 
writing  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  manu- 
scripts for  the  publishing  houses.  It  is  a 
book  to  be  read  and  laughed  over. 

The  Escorial,  by  Albert  F.  Calvert.  Pub- 
lished by  John  Lane,  New  York;  $1.25. 
Very  few  people  know  much  about  the 
Escorial,  the  Royal  Palace  Monastery  and 
Mausoleum  of  Spain.  Indeed,  we  are  not 
aware  of  any  other  description  so  compre- 
hensive or  so  satisfactory  as  the  one  fur- 
nished by  the  present  author,  who  seems  to 
have  had  exceptional  facilities  for  his  re- 
searches and  to  have  given  to  them  a  com- 
mendable care  and  thoroughness.  The  278 
illustrations  are  well  selected  and  prepared, 
and  the  result  is  a  book  that  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  those  who  delight  in  the 
great  European  storehouses  of  art  and 
antiquities. 


The  Phikerton  Labor  Spy,  by  Morris  Fried- 
man. Published  by  the  Wilshire  Book 
Company,  New  York ;  cloth,  $1.00 ; 
paper,  25  cents. 

The  author  states  that  it  is  an  undis- 
puted fact  that  "there  is  a  body  of  men 
employed  by  the  Pinkerton  Agency  who, 
for  hire,  have  plotted  and  still  conspire 
against  the  public  welfare  and  peace. 
.  .  .  who  are  a  public  menace,  while 
masquerading  as  a  public  necessity;  who 
know  no  shame,  honor,  nor  pity."  This  is 
the  text  of  the  book,  and  the  arguments  in 
support  are  stated  consecutively,  concisely, 
and  without  much  hysteria. 


Beatrix  of  Clare,  by  John  Reed  Scott. 
Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 
This  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  old- 
fashioned  English  historical  novel,  with 
plenty  of  healthy  fighting  and  the  other 
amusements  with  which  people  of  me- 
diaeval times  were  wont  to  while  the  time 
away.  Beatrix  herself  is  magnificent,  and 
as  for  Richard  III,  we  are  glad  to  find  that 
we  have  misunderstood  that  monarch  and 
that,  like  the  devil,  he  was  by  no  means 
so  bad  as  he  has  been  painted.  It  is  a 
strong  and  wholesome  story,  free  from 
sickliness  and  psychology. 


SOUPS 
Stews  and  Hashes 

are  given  just  that  "finishing  touch"  which 
makes    a    dish    perfect,    by   usincr 

Lea  &  Perrins' 
Sauce 

THE   ORIGINAL   WORCESTERSHIRE 

It  is  a  delicate  seasoning  for  all  kinds  of  Fish, 
Meats,  Game,  Salads,  Cheese  and  Chafing 
Dish  Cooking.  It  gives  appetizing  relish  to 
an  otherwise  insipid  dish.  For  over  Seventy 
Years  it  has  been  the  favorite  sauce. 

See  that  Lea  &  Perrins'  signature  is  on  wrapper  and  label 
Beware  oi  inferior  sances  put  up  in  similar  bottles 

John  Duncan's  Sons,  Aeents,  New  York 


September 
Sunset 


o     n 


a 


n 


Invasion    of    Oxford 

The  story  of  the  work  and  life  of  the  first  Cecil  Rhodes 
scholars  at  Oxford  University,  England,  by  VV.  C.  Critten- 
den, the  first  Californian  to  win  one  of  the  coveted  scholar- 
ships. 

The  New  San  Francisco 

Sixteen  two-colored,  full-page  pictures  of  some  of  the  new 
beautiful  buildings  of  the  San  Francisco  of  the  near  future, 
drawn  from  the  architects'  designs. 

The  Best  Number  of  Sunset  This  Year 


On  sale  August  26th 


Price:  I  §  cents 


Send  it  to  your  Eastern  friends 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 


English  Wordsworthians  gathered  the 
other  day  at  the  little  Leicestershire  village, 
Cohorton.  in  the  wildest  and  most  romantic 
part  of  Charnwood  forest,  to  celebrate  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  poet's 
first  visit  to  scenes  where  he  wrote  some 
of  his  most  beautiful  poems.  Professor 
Knight,  one  of  the  foremost  of  living  au- 
thorities on  Wordsworth,  read  a  paper  to 
the  assembled  pilgrims. 

Although  Renan  in  his  earlier  life  was 
a  Puritan,  it  is  probably  due  to  religious 
antipathies  aroused  by  his  "Vie  de  Jesus" 
that  he  has  had  to  wait  till  now  before  any 
one  has  edited  anything"  of  his  for  American 
college  classes.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  an- 
nounce for  immediate  publication  an  edi- 
tion of  this  authors  "Ma  Sceur  Henriette," 
with  notes  and  vocabulary  by  Professor 
WilHam  F.  Giese,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

The  first  almanac  printed  in  Europe  was 
probably  the  Kalendarium  Novum,  by  Re- 
giomontanus,  calculated  for  the  three 
years  1475,  1494,  and  1513.  It  was  pub- 
lished at  Buda_.  in  Hungary-  Though  it 
simply  contained  the  eclipses  and  the  places 
of  the  planets  for  the  respective  years,  it 
was  sold,  it  is  said,  for  ten  crowns  of  gold, 
and  the  whole  impression  was  soon  disposed 
of  in  Hungary,  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and 
England. 

David  Christie  Murray,  journalist,  trav- 
eler, novelist,  and  playwright,  died  in 
London  a  few  days  ago  in  his  sixty-first 
year,  having  been  born  in  English  Staf- 
fordshire April  13,  1S47.  Murray  was  a 
reporter  in  Birmingham  and  London  in  his 
youth,  was  special  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times  in  the  Russo-Turkish  War, 
and  his  travels  in  Australia,  Canada,  and 
the  United  States  were  all  paid  for  by  his 
letters  written  for  English  papers.  His 
list  of  forty-five  books  comprises  mainly 
novels.  He  wrote  too  man}*  books  and  too 
rapidly — sometimes  three  in  a  year — as,  for 
example,  in  1886,  "Aunt  Rachel,"  "Cynic 
Fortune,"  and  "First  Person  Singular';  in 
1S89,  "Old  Blazer's  Hero,"  "Novelist's 
_  Xote  Book,"  "One  Traveler  Returns" — 
this  last  with  Henry  Herman,  of  whom  we 
know  nothing ;  in  1889,  "A  Dangerous  Cats- 
paw,"  "Queen's  Scarf,"  "Schwartz," 
"Young  Barter's  Repentance."  Murray 
was  a  clever  man,  industrious  in  his  call- 
ing, apt  in  conversation,  read}'  in  speech, 
making  addresses  on  special  occasions  with 
a  genial  fortuity.  He  had  shown  of  late  a 
fondness  for  mystical  speculation.  His  last 
writing  was  an  article  on  "Theories  of  the 
Soul,"  not  yet  published. 

The  author  of  "The  Blue  and  the  Gray" 
— for  so  he  will  be  known  so  long  as  the 
American  Union  subsists  and  remembers 
its  one  disruptive  war — died  a  few  days  ago 
at  Ithaca,  X.  V.,  having  passed  his  eightieth 
anniversary  June  9.  He  was  Francis 
Miles  Finch,  an  excellent  scholar,  lawyer, 
and  judge,  but  none  of  his  services  in 
these  capacities  preserves  his  name — noth- 
ing but  writing  a  certain  wonderful  poem 
at  the  very  moment  when  it  needed  to  be 
written.  Of  course  the  man  who  wrote 
that  must  have  written  much  more  verse, 
and  not  a  little  of  it  should  be  worthy  of 
preservation.  He  was  graduated  from  Vale 
in  the  class  of  1849.  The  story  of  the 
writing  of  "The  Blue  and  the  Gray"  is  of 
interest.  In  the  spring  of  1867  it  was  re- 
lated that  the  women  of  Columbus,  Miss., 
on  Memorial  Day,  strewed  flowers  alike  on 
the  graves  of  the  Confederate  and  Federal 
soldiers.  Coming  as  a  tender  recognition 
of  the  common  bond,  elder  than  the  war  of 
secession,  it  touched  the  heart  of  the  North, 
and  Judge  Finch  wrote  his  poem,  which  has 
grown  into  greater  vogue  in  the  Northern 
than  in  the  Southern  States. 

When  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  parted  com- 
pany, all  their  lovers  had  cause  to  regret  it 
deeply.      The    reason    why    they    separated 
has    not   heretofore   been   known   officially. 
On    July    2    W.    S.    Gilbert    wrote    to    the 
Dublin  Evening  Herald  to  correct  various 
errors    regarding   himself   contained   in   an 
article  which  appeared  in  that  journal.    He 
denied   that  he  had   prosecuted   an  organ- 
grinder    for    annoyance,    and    then    applied 
for   permission    to   appear    as   his   counsel. 
He  denied  that  he  had  ever  spoken  rudely 
to  a  m  :mber  of  his  company.     As  for  his 
rator,  "the  'separation'  was  not  be- 
Silbert   and   Sullivan.'   but  between 
=lt  ^nd  D'Oyley  Carte.    It  arose  from  a 
rion  whether  a  sum  of  il500  for  re- 


furnishing the  front  of  the  Savoy  Theatre 
was  properly  included  in  the  preliminary 
expenses  of  the  production  of  The  Gondo- 
liers.' I  had  no  quarrel  with  Sir  A.  Sulli- 
van, though  a  coolness  existed  between  us 
for  a  time,  in  consequence  of  his  declining 
to  interfere  in  the  difference  between  Mr. 
Carte  and  myself.  This  coolness  lasted  a 
j  very  short  time,  and  was  quickly  done 
;  away  with  by  mutual  expressions." 


A  Season  of  Grand  Opera. 

An  Italian  opera  company  is  to  be 
brought  here  in  the  hope  of  establishing  a 
permanent  annual  season  of  opera,  and  at 
prices  that  the  general  public  can  afford  to 
pay.  Manager  Will  Greenbaum,  who  has 
been  identified  with  the  Ellis  opera,  Grau 
opera,  and  Conreid  seasons,  has  secured  the 
Chutes  Theatre,  the  only  one  in  the  city 
with  adequate  stage  and  auditorium  for  a 
successful  season  of  grand  opera  at  popular 
prices,  and  a  company  of  first-class  artists, 
evenly  balanced  so  that  there  will  be  no  off 
nights,  with  a  fine  chorus  of  forty,  orchestra 
of  the  same  number,  and  a  corps  de  ballet 
of  twelve  Italian  ballerinas.  Three  con- 
ductors will  accompany  the  organization, 
one  of  whom,  Signor  Jacchia,  has  been  first 
assistant  to   Mascagni. 

Signorina  Padovani,  the  lyric  soprano, 
and  Signor  Signorini,  the  heroic  tenor,  it  is 
believed  will  create  a  sensation  in  this  city. 
They  are  artists  that  Conreid  or  Hammer- 
stein  would  be  proud  to  have  in  his  com- 
pany. Altogether  it  will  be  an  aggregation 
of  unusual  excellence.  Signor  Lambardi, 
who  for  many  years  has  supplied  companies 
to  the  various  governments  of  South 
America,  where  such  organizations  are  sub- 
sidized by  the  country,  will  personally  su- 
pervise even-  production. 

Among  the  novelties  will  be  a  most  elab- 
orately staged  production  of  Mascagni's 
Japanese  opera,  "Iris,"  with  the  original 
scenery  and  costumes.  The  first  week  will 
be  devoted  to  "Aida,"  "Lucia,"  and  "La 
Traviata,"  as  this  will  give  three  distinct 
casts  of  principals;  the  second  week's  offer- 
ings will  be  "Otello,"  "La  Tosca,"  and  "La 
Boheme." 

The  season  will  open  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 11,  and  the  sale  of  seats  will  open  a 
week  earlier  at  Sherman,  Clay  and  Com- 
pany's, on  Van  Ness  Avenue,  just  above 
California  Street.  A  branch  box-office  will 
be  maintained  at  George  H.  Meyer's,  57 
Montgomery  Avenue.  Prices  will  be  $2, 
S1.50.  $1.  and  50  cents.  There  will  be  mati- 
nees both  Saturday  and  Sunday,  but  no  per- 
formances on  Monday  nights.  Mail  orders 
should  be  accompanied  by  check  or  money 
order  and  addressed  to  Will  L.  Greenbaum, 
care  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.  All  such  or- 
ders will  be  held  at  the  box-office  unless 
stamped  envelopes  are  enclosed.  Box  seats 
will  be  $3  and  $2.50. 


Foyer  and  Box-Office  Chat. 

Denis  O'Sullivan,  with  the  support  of  the 
New  Alcazar  Theatre  company,  is  giving 
the  patrons  of  that  playhouse  a  genuine 
dramatic  and  musical  treat.  The  produc- 
tion of  "Arrah-Na-Pogue"  is  one  of  the 
successes  of  the  season,  as  it  could  not 
well  miss  being.  Mr.  O'Sullivan  does  not 
need  to  depend  on  the  charm  of  his  voice 
and  his  delightful  rendering  of  the  old 
songs  introduced,  for  he  takes  naturally  to 
the  delineation  of  romantic  Irish  charac- 
ter. Next  week  Patrick  Bidwell's  musical 
comedy,  "Peggy  Machree,"  and  the  attrac- 
tion of  novelty  will  be  added  to  the  already 
potent  influence  for  pleasing  entertainment 
apparent  in  Mr.  O'Sullivan's  engagement. 
The  story  of  the  play  is  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary, the  musical  features  are  striking,  and 
the  cast  is  well  arranged.  None  who  knows 
of  the  real  attractiveness  of  the  offering 
will  willingly  miss  it. 


desire  to  see  George  Broadhurst's  drama 
of  "graft,"  "The  Man  of  the  Hour,"  now 
at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre,  as  evinced  by 
large  and  attentive  audiences,  is  a  certain 
demonstration.  A  review  of  the  play  ap- 
pears on  another  page,  and  the  reasons  for 
the  popular  success  the  piece  has  won  here 
and  elsewhere  are  given.  It  will  be  seen 
all  this  week  and  next  at  the  Van  Ness 
Avenue  p^house,  and  will  draw  its  spec- 
tators and  auditors  for  more  than  a  single 
visit. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


Paul  Armstrong's  play,  ''Salomy  Jane," 
will  be  seen  here  in  the  near  future  and 
will  be  played  by  a  specially  organized 
company  under  the  management  of  Liebler 
and  Company. 


Hother  Wismer,  a  violinist  and  teacher 
who  has  won  more  than  a  local  reputation, 
will  leave  soon  for  a  year's  study  in 
Europe.  He  will  go  at  first  to  Emil  Sauret 
in  Geneva,  and  later  to  Jacques  Thibaud  in 
Paris.  Mr.  Wismer  has  been  teaching  here 
for  ten  years,  and  during  all  that  time  has 
been  prominent  in  concert  and  solo  work. 
His  playing  has  delighted  thousands  who 
will  join  with  his  pupils  in  wishing  him  a 
pleasant  and  successful  visit  abroad  and  a 
safe  return.  On  Wednesday  evening, 
August  28,  Mr.  Wismer  will  give  an  infor- 
mal musicale  for  his  pupils  and  friends,  at 
the  new  gymnasium  hall  of  Miss  Hamlin's 
School,  2230  Pacific  Avenue.  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Blanchard  will  sing:  Mrs.  M.  Wismer  will 
give  some  old  favorite  songs,  and  Dr.  Wis- 
mer, 'cello,  and  Mr  Hother  Wismer,  violin, 
her  sons,  will  play  the  obligato  accompani- 
ments. As  a  special  feature  of  the  musi- 
cale Mr  Wismer  will  play  the  first  move- 
ment of  Joachim's  Hungarian  Concerto,  in 
memory  of  the  great  master  who  has  just 
passed  away,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Fred 
Maurer.  The  only  invitations  issued 
for  this  musicale  are  through  the  printed 
announcements. 


San  Mateo  County 

ON  THE  NEW  AUTO  BOULEVARD 

LAWN    PLAN  PERPETUAL  CARE 


Amateur  Dramatic  Performances  of 

Lady 
Windermere's  Fan 

in  aid  of  St.   Dominic's  Organ   Fund 

Colonial  Theatre 

Tuesday  evening,  Sept.  3 
Wednesday  matinee,  Sept.  4. 

Tickets   S2.00,  $1.50  and  SI. 00  at  Kohler 
&  Chase's  Music  Store. 


JUST  A   BOOK  STORE 

Robertson's 

1539  Van  Ness  Ave. 

Near  Pine 

"Hurt  u  the  Whtu  Emuh" 


Orpheum 

F.f.MS    STREET,    NEAR    FILLMORE 

Absolutely  Class  A  Theatre  Building 

Week  beginning  this  Sunday  AfternoonAug.  25 
Matinee  every  day 

Advanced  Vaudeville 

Hqiidini,  The  Sensational  Jail  Breaker  and  Hand- 
cuff King;  O  Hana  San  and  Company  in  "The 
Geisha's  Dream":  The  Balzers,  European  Acro- 
bats; Leona  Thurber  and  Picks;  Ferreros  and 
his  Musical  Dog;  Emile  Subers;  Mile,  Martha; 
New  Orpheum  Motion  Pictures  and  last  week 
and  great  laughing  hit  of  Fred  Ray  and  Co..  in 
their  Shakespearean  Travesty. 

PRICES— Evenings.  10c.  25c,  50c  and  75c.  Box 
Seats  51  00.  Matinees  (except  Sundays  and  Holi- 
days} 10c,  25c  and  50c.  Phone  West  6000. 


New  Alcazar  %&%& 

Cor.  Sutter  &  Stelner  Srj.         Abiolme  Claw  "A"  Building 
BELASCO  &  MAYER,  Otdcii  and  Mm u era 

COMMENCING  MONDAY,   AUGUST  26th 


Twenty- fourth  week  New  Alcazar  Stock  Co.  presenting 

Denis  O'Sullivan 


PEGGY   MACHREE 

A  delightful  Irish  comedy  by  Patrick  Bidwell 


Plica — Evenin£S,   2Jt   to  $r.  Mutinies,   Saturday   and 

Sunday,  2ft  it  JOt 

Commencing  Labor  Day  Matinee  Monday,  Sept.  2 
THE  SHaUGRAUN 


VAN  NESS  THEATRE 

Cor.  Van  Ness  and  Grove— Phone  Market  5006 


Tonight,  Sunday  night  and  all  next  week. 
Matinees  Saturdays. 


The  Play  Sensation  of  the  Year 

The  Man  of  the  Hour 

By  Georee  Broadhurst 
Sept  2— "IN  THE  BISHOPS  CARRIAGE." 


Will  L.  Greenbaum  announces  a  Season  of  Grand  Opera 
in  Italian  by  the 

MILAN  OPERA  COMPANY 

Sign.  Mario  Lambardi Imfresario 

Sign.  Ettore  Patrizi Manager 

Chutes  Theatre 


AT 

THE 

CommencingWednesday  eve.,  Septemberll 


Sefranei;  Adelina  Padovani,  Maria  Gonzalez,  Lina  Ber- 
tozzi.  Ester  Fenabini,  Olga  Simicz,  Elisa  Giana. 

Mezzos:    Renata  Pezzati,  Amalia  Canzio. 

Tenors:  Francesco  Sienorini,  Angelo  Parola,  Antonio 
Balestri. 

Baritones:  Alessancho  Arcangeli,  G.  Piniazzoni,  A.  Pacini. 

Bassoi:  O.  Lombardi,  P.  Wulman,  L.  Bergami,  A.  Mauceri. 

Conductors:   A.  Jacchia,  M.  Bori,  G.  BaravelH. 

Stagt  Director;  G .  Petrorich.  Stage  Manager:  M .  Penovicb. 


Chorus  of  40 — Orchestra  of 40 — Ballet  of  J2 


The  repertoire  will   include  Iris.  Otello.  Aida,  La  Tosca, 
La  Boheme,  Traviata,  Lucia.  Fausi,  Lohenerin, 
Manon  Lescaut,  etc. 
First  wick—  AIDA,  LUCIA,  LA  TOSCA. 
Second  ™«*— OTELLO.  TRAVIATA,  LA  BOHEME. 

Popular  Opera  Prices $2.00,  Si. 50,  S1.00  and  50c 

Matinees  Saturday  and  Sunday 
Box-otEce    opens    at  Sherman,   Clay  &   Co.'s  Van  Ness 
above  California,  Wednesday,  Sept-  4.     Branch  box-office 
at  Geo.  H.  Meyer's  store,  57  Montgomery  Ave.,  between 
Montgomery  and  Kearny. 


Mail  orders  accompanied  by  check  or  money  order  will 
be   carefully   attended  to.      Address  WILL  L.  GREEN- 
BAUM, care  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.      All  mail  orders  will 
be  held  at  box-office  unless  stamped  envelope  is  enclosed. 
Steimsay  Piano    VstJ. 


Roy  C.Ward   }  as.  K.  Polk  Jas.W.  Dean    Geo.  E.  Billings 

GEO.   E.  BILLINGS    CO. 

All  Forms  of  htsurance 
Effected 

202  California  Street  Phone  Temporary  1011 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Houdini,  the  '"handcuff  king,"  heads  the 
list    of   newcomers    at    the    Orpheum    next 
I  week,    beginning    Sunday    afternoon.      His 
act  proves  that  bolts,  bars,  and  ingenious 
I  locks  are  as  ropes  of  sand  to  him,  and  he  | 
balks    at   no    test   proposed    by    spectators.  ! 
O  Hana  San  and  Company,  in  a  Japanese  ' 
conceit    by    Joseph    Hart,    entitled    "The 
Geisha's  Dream,"  should  be  a  pleasing  fea-  | 
ture.     The  Balzers,   German  acrobats,  and 
j  Leona  Thurber  and  her  "Picks,"  will  also  be  i 
,  introduced  in  the  new  programme.     It  will 
!  be  the  last  week  of  Ferreros  and  his  musi- 
j  cal    dog    "Poodles,"    Emile    Subers,    Mile. 
1  Martha,    and    the    Fred    Ray    company    in 
,  their  Shakespearean  burlesque. 


Xo  city  in  the  country  realizes  its  politi- 
cal condition  better  than  San  Francisco,  or 
is  more  thoroughly  interested  in  it,  if  the 


$30  to  Grand  Canyon  and  Return 

From  July  15th  to  August  31st  we  will  sell  a  special 
excursion  ticket,  San  Francisco  to  Grand  Canyon  and  back, 
for  $30.00.  Good  30  -—^^3^—  days.  Same  rate  from 
other  Santa  Fe  local    Wp\*  f  ^-     points   in    Northern 

California.  This  is  MSPffiv'SBn  the  most  delightful 
season  at  the  most  de-  iSiagMuafi  lightful  mountain  re- 
sort within  easy  reach  I^J  '  |^4|  of  San  Francisco,  and 
in  addition  to  the  mar-  velous  scene,  its  hotel 

accommodations  are  excellent,  and  varied  in  price  to  suit  all. 

If  you  are  fond  of  the  forest  or  of  mountain  climbing — if  you  are  a  geologist,  a  hunter  or 
a  naturalist — or  if  you  just  love  the  sublime  in  Nature,  here  you  find  it.   wriu,  /hwr  tall 


FRED  W.  PRINCE,^ 


673  MARKET  STREET 
hone    Temporary    315 


August  24,  1907. 
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GRAFT  IN  THE  DRAMA. 


By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


It  really  looks  as  if  San  Francisco,  the 
city  of  passing  sensations,  was  as  yet  far 
from  weary  of  the  subject  of  grafting,  for 
the  town  is  turning  out  wholesale  to  see 
"The  Man  of  the  Hour."  On  Monday 
night  the  grafters  who  had  succeeded  in 
keeping  out  of  the  shadow  of  jail,  and  the 
graft  prosecutors  who  were  trying  to  steer 
them  into  it,  all  uniting  in  one  common  in- 
terest, went  jovially  to  see  the  play. 

It  is  a  man's  play,  and  masculine  interest 
predominates.  The  title  is  an  inspiration, 
for  the  play  is  born  of  conditions  prevail- 
ing in  the  immediate  present.  Love  is  in- 
terwoven with  politics,  but  politics  prevails. 
As  a  significant  testimonial  to  the  fact  that 
woman  and  woman's  affairs  for  the  time 
are  partly  obscured  by  a  more  leading  mo- 
tive, the  men  of  the  company  are  much 
more  carefully  chosen  than  the  women,  and 
are  greatly  superior  in  acting  ability.  There 
are  half  a  dozen  masculine  roles  which 
call  for  keen  character  differentiation,  and 
the  ability  to  carry  through  a  taxing  scene 
in  good,  forceful  style.  All  these  roles 
were  so  worthily,  so  realistically,  portrayed, 
that  as  the  play  progressed,  and  the  inter- 
est waxed  stronger  there  was  at  times  a 
brief,  spontaneous,  buzzing  outbreak  of 
agreement,  or  the  reverse,  or  of  satisfac- 
tion at  some  sudden  turn  on  the  side  of 
right. 

In  writing  his  play  Mr.  Broadhurst  has 
not  dealt  in  fine-drawn  psychology,  nor  ad- 
hered strictly  to  the  probabilities.  In  "The 
Undertow/'  it  may  be  remembered,  the 
master  corrupter  was  a  man  with  a  very' 
human  side;  a  kind  friend,  a  tender  father, 
one  who  lived  "a  lovely  home  life,"  and 
probably  attended  church  o'  Sundays.  But 
Mr.  Broadhurst  has  adhered  to  the  older 
fashion  of  making  vice  hateful  and  virtue 
attractive.  Wainwright,  the  millionaire 
briber,  with  astute,  office-pallid  face,  and 
manner  of  dry,  cold,  business  abstraction, 
is  the  crafty  schemer  who  throws  out  no 
ray  of  good  fellowship. 

Of  the  two  hostile  bosses,  the  honest  one 
is  the  good  fellow,  with  an  ingratiating 
Irish  brogue  and  a  play  of  sunny  Irish  wit 
and  humor.  He  is  the  type  of  the  Irish- 
American  whose  special  attraction  is  that 
he  belongs  to  one  nationality  no  more  than 
to  the  other,  uniting  in  his  one  person  those 
jovial  attributes  of  good  feeling  from  both 
sides  that  make  for  good  fellowship. 

Horrigan,  the  rival  boss,  who  is  a  plain, 
straight,  go-ahead  rogue,  and  who  doesn't 
care  a  continental  who  knows  it,  has  the 
one  virtue  of  candor.  "Do  you  think  it  is 
an  honest  bill?"  asks  the  young  mayor, 
referring  to  a  disgraceful  franchise  steal 
that  the  boss  is  trying  to  engineer  through. 
"Honest,"   says   Horrigan,  with  a   snort  of 

derision.     "I  don't  care  a  d n  whether 

it's  honest  or  not." 

Horrigan  is  a  thick-necked,  red-jowled, 
loud-voiced,  hectoring  bully;  a  man  with- 
out conscience  or  good  feeling,  who  domi- 
nates by  sheer  brute  force,  and  who  is  a 
prey  to  the  blind,  bull-like  wrath  of  the 
constitutional  grafter  when  he  finds  a  re- 
former blocking  his  way.  It  is  not  for  the 
uninitiated  to  know  how  such  men  ottain 
an  ascendency  over  their  fellows.  Judg- 
ing from  the  manner  in  which  the  better 
type  of  union  man  allows  himself  to  be 
intimidated,  guided,  and  controlled  by  the 
worse,  it  would  seem  as  if  there  must 
be  some  show  of  truth  in  the  picture.  As 
a  figure  of  the  drama,  however,  the  type 
is  strongly  if  coarsely  effective,  and  its 
accentuations  and  exaggerations  are  ac- 
cepted as  the  mantle  of  truth. 

An  excellent  contrast  to  the  character 
of  Horrigan,  whose  brutal  force  is  danger- 
ously reenforced  by  a  keenly  rapacious 
instinct,  is  that  of  Alwyn  Bennet.  the  young 
mayor,  who  is  elected  through  Horrigan's 
influence,  with  the  idea  that  the  idle, 
moneyless  society  man  might  be  a  willing 
tool  in  the  hands  of  the  grafters. 

The  first  curtain  leaves  upon  the  mind 
a  picture  suggesting  the  possibilities  of 
war.  The  future  mayor,  in  the  spotless 
white  of  tennis  flannel  and  political  inno- 
cence, pledges  himself  to  a  career  of  integ- 
rity, while  his  brutal  backer,  animated  by 
a  base  cunning,  restrains  the  movement  to- 
ward enlightenment  made  by  his  associate 
rascal.  The  contrast  between  the  face  of 
the  candidate,  fired  with  young  ardor,  and 
that  of  the  boss,  with  its  low.  animal  cun- 
ning, who  is  trained  by  experience  to  look 
only  for  the  ultimate  fall  from  grace,  offers 
one  of  the  pregnant  moments  of  the  play. 

Frederick  Perry,  who  plays  the  title- 
role,    is   an   actor   who   makes   a    study   of 


quiet,  low-toned  intensity.  Every  syllable 
is  significant,  every  expression  meaningful. 
He  has  perfectly  grasped  the  character  con- 
ception and  succeeds  to  a  degree  in  con- 
veying the  idea  of  a  man  of  courage,  reso- 
lution, and  mental  vigor,  whose  nature  is 
dominated  by  the  ethical  qualities  in  whose 
active  influence  on  a  man's  career  the 
grafters  utterly  disbelieve.  For  Horrigan's 
creed,  simply  put,  is  "The  man  who  doesn't 
graft  hasn't  a  chance,  or  else  he's  a  fool." 

The  play  is  the  direct  result  of  present 
conditions,  and  may  pass  into  future  ob- 
scurity with  the  coming  of  newer  phases 
of  the  political  life.  But  it  has  a  value, 
and  a  very  positive  one,  in  the  sense  of 
crude,  moral  force  which  it  conveys.  The 
audience  is  awakened  to  a  sense  of  pas- 
sionate sympathy  with  the  right  side,  and 
shows  it  almost  as  openly  and  unaffectedly 
as  a  Central  Theatre  audience  offering  its 
sympathy  to  virtue  persecuted  by  vice. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  chances  that 
befriended  the  righteous  heroes  of  "The 
Undertow,"  and  "The  Man  of  the  Hour," 
might  never  have  developed  in  real  life.  It 
is  more  probable  that  they  would  have  been 
politically  submerged  in  the  slime  of  their 
enemies'  making,  and  the  yellow  papers 
would  have  danced  on  the  graves  of  their 
reputation,  but  it  was  at  least  cheering  to 
feel  a  warm  glow  of  sympathy  for  right- 
eousness and  of  hopefulness  and  belief 
that  it  sometimes  prevails.  And  it  is  just 
as  well  that  graft  should  be  made  to  look 
hateful  and  odious,  and  be  publicly  hissed 
and  abhorred.  Men  are  only  boys  grown 
tall  and  can  learn  much  objectively!  Also 
they  like  to  be  on  the  popular  side.  And 
while  the  theatre  is  not  the  place  for  ser- 
mons, it  is  a  fitting  temple  for  the  resur- 
rection of  wholesome  floods  of  feeling. 

It  is  rather  a  pity  that  the  nice  young 
men  in  "The  Man  of  the  Hour"  did  not 
have  more  charming  sweethearts  to  win. 
Miss  Ruby  Bridges  has  a  fine  figure,  dresses 
handsomely,  and  is  gratifyingly  distinct  in 
her  speech,  but  she  is  not  natural  and 
easy  in  her  acting,  and  even  Mr.  Perry's 
realistic  sincerity  in  the  love-making 
scenes  could  not  galvanize  her  into  a  re- 
sponsive warmth.  Cecil  Kern's  ingenue 
showed  a  clumsy  vivacity,  and  the  young 
lady  has  a  crude  accent  that  is  probably 
incurable.  Frederick  Perry's  mayor,  Frank 
Sheridan's  millionaire-magnate,  Louis  Hen- 
dricks's Horrigan,  Felix  Haney's  Phelin, 
Thomas  Davis's  Gibbs,  are  all  remarkably 
life-like  impersonations,  save  for  the  ex- 
aggerations of  Mr.  Hendricks's  Horrigan, 
inseparable  from  the  character.  The  actors, 
perhaps  through  relief  at  escaping  from  the 
ofttimes  artificial  atmosphere  of  senti- 
mentality, are  remarkably  natural  in  the 
frequent  momentous  interviews  that  tran- 
spire during  the  course  of  the  play. 

A  particularly  felicitous  choice  of  actors, 
selected  for  an  appropriate  character  of 
the  physiognomy,  was  noticeable  through- 
out the  cast.  The  physical  characteristics 
of  Horrigan  have  already  been  mentioned. 
Mr.  Haney's  Irishman  is  a  mellower  char- 
acter, with  a  rich,  fruity,  winning  humor 
that  plays  over  a  broad,  genial  counte- 
nance. Mr.  Davis  as  Gibbs  contrived,  like 
George  Arliss,  in  "Leah  Kleschna,"  to  in- 
dicate in  some  way  on  his  small,  fiat- 
featured  face,  the  "streak  of  yellow"  that 
made  the  toppling  financier  a  cringing  cow- 
ard in  the  face  of  defeat. 

As  Thompson,  Mr.  R.  D.  Cain  was  ad- 
mirably made  up,  physically  adapted  to 
the  type  of  the  secretive  man  who  hoards 
his  revenge,  working  it  out  with  quiet, 
settled  purpose  through  the  slow  years. 
The  actor  brought  study  and  observation 
to  the  character  of  the  son  avenging  the 
wrongs  of  his  father,  and  although  he  had 
only  one  scene  that  made  any  particular 
demand  on  his  powers,  he  met  it  so  ably, 
and  acted  out  the  triumphantly  vengeful 
emotions  of  the  son  with  such  intensity 
that  one  felt  one's  self  thrilling  with  a  hot 
response  to  that  old,  implacable  call  of  an 
eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth. 

Everett  Butterfield's  juvenile  was  a  most 
cheerful,  aboundingly  youthful  personation, 
with  a  smile  that  was  not  only  from  the 
teeth.  To  this  actor  fell  the  only  feeble 
scene  of  the  play,  in  which  he  was  obliged 
to  be  at  once  jealous  and  yet  remain  con- 
sistently cheerful  and  jocose. 

Ethel  Brandon,  as  pretty,  delicately 
tinted,  and  dainty  as  a  Dresden  shepherd- 
ess, played  a  Roman  matron  who  chose 
right  before  all  things  and  bravely  bared 
her  breast  to  the  knife  of  suffering. 
Decorative  though  she  was  in  the  social 
scenes,  she  scarcely  harmonized  with  one's 
conception  of  a  woman  of  that  type,  and, 
like  the  other  women  in  the  cast,  failed  to 
reach   up  to  the  standard  set  by   the   men. 


Our  mastery  of  the  problems  of  decoration, 
our  experience  in  house  furnishing  and  the 
personnel    of    our  ■  various    departments   are 

THREE  STRONG  REASONS 

why  we  should  be  consulted  whenever  your 
homes  stand  in  need  either  of  house  furnish- 
ing or  decoration. 

D.  N.  &  E.  WALTER  &  CO. 

Van  Ness  and  Sacramento 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Since  1858 


EDUCATIONAL 


Irving  Institute  and  California  Conser- 
vatory Of  MUSiC  2126  California  St..  Sao  Francisco 
Boarding  and  Da>~  School  for  Gills.  Music,  languages,  art, 
and  elocution.  Accredited  by  the  Universities.  New 
term  opens  Monday.  August  5. 

MISS  ELLA  M.  PINKHAM,  Principal. 

California  Conservatory  of  Music— Full  corps  of 

teachers  in  all  departments.     Send  for  catalogue. 

HERMAN  GEXSS,  Director. 


OUT-OF-TOWN  HOTELS 


PORTLAND  ACADEMY 

Portland.  Oregon 

Nineteenth   year   opens    September   16. 

Fits  boys  and  girls  for  eastern  and  western 
colleges.  Over  two  hundred  graduates  ad- 
mitted to  college.  A  boarding  hall  for  girls, 
with  comforts  and  care  of  home.  An  athletic 
field  and  thoroughly  equipped  gymnasium.  A 
large  corps  of  competent  and  experienced 
teachers.      Catalogue    sent    on    application. 


Take  a  week  off  and  attend  the  "Carnival  of  Sports"  at 

Hotel  Del  Monte 

TWENTIETH  ANNUAL  TOURNAMENT  of 
the  Pacific  States  Lawn  Tennis  Association,  from 
August  3 1  st  to  September  9th,  inclusive.  Six 
championship  events  will  be  played  on  the  new 
bitumen    courts. 

GOLF  TOURNAMENT,  September  2d  to  7th, 
inclusive.  Handicap  match  play  for  the  Del 
Monte  cups,  for  men  and  women,  and  other  com- 
petitions. Parlor  cars  twice  daily  from  San 
Francisco  direct  to  Del  Monte.  Special  rate  of 
$4.00  for  the  round  trip.  Inquire  at  the  Southern 
Pacific  Information  Bureau,  or  H.  R.  Warner, 
Manager,  Del   Monte,   California. 


A  Day  and  Boarding  School 
for  Boys 

RUGBY 


MILITARY    ACADEMY 


CAVALRY 

Opens  August  15,  1907 

Ward.  Ellsworth,  Derby  and  Fulion 

Streets 

BERKELEY,       ...        -        CAL. 

For  full    information    and  catalogue,   address  the 
Commandant. 


THE   NEW  HOTEL  VENDOME,  San  Jose 

Thoroughly  rebuilt  and  refurnished.  Unex- 
celled cuisine,  every  modern  convenience,  charm- 
ingly located  in  beautiful  park.  Swimming  pool, 
bowling  alleys,  tennis  courts  and  sample- rooms 
for  commercial  men  down-town.  A  delightful 
place  to  spend  the  summer.  Rates  reasonable. 
HOTEL    VENDOME     COMPANY- 


Ogontz  School  for  Young  Ladies 

Twenty    minutes    from    Philadelphia,    two    hours  ! 
from    New   York.      The   late   Mr.   Jay  Cooke's  fine 
property.      For  circulars,    address   Miss   Sylvia   J. 
Eastman.    Principal,    Ogontz    School    P.    O.,    Pa.       1 


Hotel  Rafael 

San   Rafatl,   Cat. 

50  Minutes  from  San  Francisco 

Complete  Change  of  Climate 

Tiburon  or  Sausalito  Ferry 
All    Modern    Convc 
F.   fV.    Orpin,    Proprietor 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


The  true  commuter  must  be  by  nature  a 
man  who  takes  to  routine.  There  are  some 
who  have  commuted  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  or  more,  and  yet  have  not  ac- 
quired the  trick,  and  never  will.  They  are 
the  ones  who  write  letters  to  the  news- 
papers, airing  their  grievances  against  the 
heartless  railroad  corporations.  They  are 
not  born  commuters ;  they  have  had  com- 
mutation thrust  upon  them.  But  many 
really  enjoy  the  life  of  the  commuter.  They 
like  the  clock-like  regularity.  They  like 
the  pleasant  social  aspect  of  the  early  morn- 
ing trip  to  town,  the  neighborly  interest 
in  one  another's  affairs,  the  ample  time  for 
reading  the  newspapers,  which  numerous 
city  residents  miss  by  not  being  obliged  to 
get  an  early  start.  They  "look  forward  to 
the  pleasant  relaxation  of  the  whist  game 
on  the  way  home,  with  head  on  one  side 
to  keep  the  smoke  out  of  their  eyes.  Some 
of  them  even  say  that  they  enjoy  being 
awakened  early  in  the  morning. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  a  more  wholesome  ex- 
istence physically,  but  mentally  and  spiritu- 
ally it  has  the  defects  of  its  virtues  when 
pursued  all  the  year  round.  The  commuter 
devotes  the  best  part  of  the  day  to  one  nar- 
row corner  of  the  city;  the  rest  of  his  time, 
not  consumed  on  the  train,  is  in  the  still 
more  narrowing  atmosphere  of  the  suburbs. 
He  neither  gets  all  the  way  into  the  life  of 
the  city  nor  clean  out  into  the  countr}-.  So 
his  view  of  things  has  neither  the  perspec- 
tive of  robust  rurality  nor  the  sophistica- 
tion of  a  man  in  the  city-  and  of  it.  His 
return  to  nature  is  only  half  way;  his  ur- 
banity is  suburbanite-.  Much  of  our  litera- 
ture, art,  and  especially  criticisms,  shows 
the  taint  of  the  commuters  point  of  view. 


Chicago  is  never  happy  unless  it  is  adver- 
tising itself  as  a  freak  city,  notes  the  Balti- 
more Sun.  The  phenomenal  intellects  of 
the  professors  at  the  university  founded  by 
Mr.  Rockefeller  sometimes  take  a  day  off. 
But  Chicago  does  not  go  way  back  and  sit 
down  in  the  shadow  of  obscurity-.  There 
is  always  somebody  in  that  extraordinary 
town  who  is  prepared  to  do  something  er- 
ratic or  to  say  something  erratic,  and  thus 
focus  the  gaze  of  the  nations  upon  the 
"'Windy  City."  The  health  commissioner 
of  Chicago  has  made  a  startling  discovery — 
to  wit,  that  the  strenuous  life  is  killing  off 
the  men  of  that  city-  at  such  a  rate  that  in 
a  few  centuries  Chicago  will  be  an  Adam- 
less  Eden.  This  would  be  startling  if  there 
were  the  remotest  probability  that  such  a 
frightful  condition  could  ever  exist  any- 
where in  the  civilized  world.  But  there  will 
never  be  any  Adamless  Eden.  Nothing 
could  induce  the  daughters  of  Eve  to 
live  in  a  manless  community.  The  fair  sex 
may  profess  contempt  for  mere  man.  They 
may  say  that  he  is  coarse,  and  rude,  and 
at  best  may  only  be  tolerated.  But,  de- 
spite this  attitude,  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  gentle  sex  could  be  persuaded  to  remain 
under  any  circumstances  in  an  Adamless 
Eden.  If  Chicago  is  ever  a  manless  town 
it  will  also  be  a  womanless  and  a  deserted 
town.  All  the  daughters  of  Eve  will  go 
forth  in  search  of  cities  beautiful,  where 
man  is  to  be  found,  probably  unconscious, 
as  usual,  of  his  inferiority,  but  willing  to 
be  led  to  the  hrymeneal  altar  if  the  trap  is 
enticingly  baited.  A  Chicago  savant  ought 
to  be  willing  to  construct  an  advertisement 
that  has  some  element  of  the  probable 
about  it.  An  Adamless  Eden  is  an  utter ly 
preposterous  conception. 


Some  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the 
home-coming  transatlantic  traveler  is  prom- 
ised by  Secretary  Cortelyou's  new  system 
for  the  customs  inspection  of  steamship 
baggage.  The  old  system  of  assembling 
all  the  cabin  passengers  in  the  last  hour 
or  so  of  the  voyage  and  taking  their 
sworn  statements  as  to  their  possession 
of  dutiable  articles  is  to  be  abandoned,  and 
the  declarations  are  to  be  taken  early  in 
the  voyage,  without  requiring  the  passen- 
gers to  make  oath  as  to  their  accuracy. 
The  passenger  who  has  made  his  declara- 
tion will  receive  a  coupon  which  will  be 
presented  to  the  custom  officers  on  the 
dock,  who  will  examine  his  baggage  and 
verify  his  declaration.  Mr.  Cortelyou's  in- 
tentions are  good,  no  doubt,  but  his  new 
regulations,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  remove 
only  cne  of  the  inconveniences  complained 
of,  and  that  a  minor  one,  comments  Leslie's 
.y.  What  travelers  chiefly  resent  is 
the  'ong  wait  on  the  steamship  pier  and 
the    emptying    of    trunks    on    dusty    floors, 

hiie  the  officials  are  making  up  their 
~ds  whether  you  are  a  smuggler  or  not. 


The  inspectors  should  by  long  practice  have 
become  competent  to  estimate  the  chances 
of  a  traveler's  being  engaged  in  "running" 
contraband,  and  people  who  are  beyond  sus- 
picion should  have  their  baggage  passed 
with  less  vexatious  delay. 


his  automobile.  Baron  von  Sternberg's  va- 
rious vehicles  are  Teutonicalh'  loyal  in  their 
decorations. 


The  celebrated  Doctor  Tronchin,  friend 
of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  Diderot,  whose 
biography  has  just  been  published,  was  the 
inventor  of  walking,  says  the  Westminster 
Gazette.  In  France  until  his  epoch  (1709- 
1781)  the  leisured  class  never  walked 
either  for  health  or  recreation.  Walking 
was  practiced  only  by  the  tiers  etat;  folks 
footed  it  from  one  place  to  another  simply 
because  they  possessed  neither  coach  nor 
sedan  chair.  Doctor  Tronchin,  an  initiator, 
in  many  other  respects,  induced  *'les  ele- 
gants et  les  elegantes."  writes  a  historian, 
to  take  what  is  now  called  a  constitutional. 
To  stroll  abroad  was  named  tronchiner,  af- 
ter the  inventor,  and  for  their  airings  both 
sexes  had  special  costumes  and  shoes,  the 
latter  being  more  especially  necessary.  The 
verb  tronchiner,  b\r  the  way,  has  not  had 
the  fate  of  our  "to  boycott,"  having  passed 
into  disuse  long  ago. 


The  President's  rigs  are  all  touched  up 
with  Old  Glory  colors,  writes  a  Washing-  \ 
ton  newspaper  correspondent.  You  can 
spot  a  White  House  turnout  anywhere  by 
the  red,  white,  and  blue  in  the  rosettes  on 
the  bridle,  or  the  cockade  in  those  hues  on 
hats  of  coachmen  and  footmen.  At  least 
you  can  if  you  can  differentiate  between  : 
those  and  the  accessories  of  the  Cuban 
minister's  stables.  '  For  Mr.  Quesada 
flaunts  the  red,  white,  and  blue,  the  insignia 
of  his  own  little  island,  flamboyantly  when- 
ever he  goes  to  drive.  Coachmen,  footmen, 
horses,  and  whip  are  all  decked  patrioti- 
cally, with  a  double-barreled  significance  in 
the  Cuban's  case. 

Tri-colored  ribbons  are  always  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  stage  properties  at  the 
presidential  palace.  The  White  House 
youngsters  tie  it  on  their  bicycles  and  in 
their  calico  pony's  mane,  and  when  Mrs. 
Roesevelt  takes  her  dogs  a-airing,  the  little 
animals  are  held  in  leash  by  long  silken 
streamers  in  the  Fourth  0'  July  tints.  Miss 
Ethel,  perched  in  her  high  English  cart, 
wields  above  her  span  of  mettlesome,  long- 
tailed  bays,  a  whip  bedight  with  a  perky 
patriotic  bow.  The  national  arms  are  en- 
graved prodigally  on  all  presidental 
equipages.  The  White  House  folks  go 
plentifully  tagged. 

It  is  the  "automatic  corps,"  however,  as 
somebody    calls    the    diplomats,    who    have 
the  most  bedizened  equipages.    One  misses, 
these  midsummer  days,  the  dash  along  the 
stately   avenues   of  the    Mexican   ambassa-  i 
dor's    state    carriage,    touched    up    in    his  ( 
national  colors  of  green  and  black  and  red.  j 
Baron    Hengel-Muller.   the   Austro-Hunga-  I 
rian  ambassador,  has  the  coat  of  arms,  the 
double  eagle  of  his  country,  emblazoned  on 


Household  graft  and  waste  are  costing 
the  very  wealthy  and  the  unfortunate  near- 
rich  in  New  York  millions  of  dollars  each 
year,  declares  a  correspondent  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Ledger.  In  single  houses,  where 
the  bills  run  more  than  310,000  a  month,  the 
pickings  of  servants  and  tradespeople  run 
into  man3r  thousands  a  year.  "Commissions" 
is  the  cry*  and  "my  lady's  maid"  expects 
her  percentage  for  favoring  the  hairdresser, 
the  butler  demands  his  understanding  with 
florist  and  wine  merchant,  the  chef  favors 
the  supplies  of  those  who  favor  him,  the 
grooms  know  something  about  harness 
dealers,  and  the  chauffeur  is  friendly  in  a 
quiet  way  with  repair  shop  and  automobile 
accessories  firms,  and  the  more  that  is 
used  up  the  larger  the  bills,  and  the  larger 
the  bills  the  greater  the  commissions. 

As  an  instance  of  how  this  system  works 
may  be  cited  the  case  of  a  chauffeur  who 
needed  $40  at  once.  He  had  just  had  a 
profitable  and  elaborate  repair  job,  so  that 
another  accident  would  not  do.  So  he 
calmly  went  to  a  supply  house  and  ordered 
enough  tires  and  took  four  $10  bills  and 
went  his  way  rejoicing. 

As  a  result  of  these  conditions  there  has 
come  from  the  wealthy  a  demand  for  a 
new  class  of  experts — household  actuaries. 
And  as  these  experts  have  to  be  associated 


j  generally  with  the  wealthy  man's  wife,  and 

I  also  have  to   have  a  natural   aptitude   for 

domestic    details,     women    are    preferred, 

though  there  are  many  cases  where  men, 

I  who   are   masters   of  business    system,    get 

!  large  salaries  to   run  the  financial  side  of 

a   $250,000-a-year   household    on    the   same 

principles   that  they  have   supervised   some 

great  manufacturing  or  purchasing  plant. 


Calvin  S.  Smith,  a  Chicago  motorist,  who 
recently  returned  from  a  foreign  auto- 
mobile tour  gives  some  interesting  data  on 
the  expense  of  the  trip.  He  says  he  used 
up  $500  worth  of  tires  on  the  trip.  Gasoline, 
however,  proved  the  most  expensive  item. 
It  is  40  cents  a  gallon  throughout  France, 
and  in  Italy  and  Spain  ran  as  high  as 
$1.25.  "In  villages  where  we  stopped  for 
the  night,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  "we  often  paid 
more  for  our  supply  of  gasoline  than  for 
the  lodging  and  meals  for  the  three  of  us." 
Mr.  Smith  toured  4500  miles  in  Europe 
without  a  serious  breakdown  or  clash  with 
foreign  customs.  Not  having  exhausted 
the  pleasures  of  motoring,  he  and  his  party 
toured  several  Eastern  States  on  their  re- 
turn to  this  country,  and  then  motored  to 
Chicago.  Without  once  resorting  to  rail- 
way trains,  they  traveled  a  total  distance 
of  6000  miles  in  their  car,  and  only  relin- 
quished it  as  a  means  of  transportation  for 
the  ocean  passage.  The  entire  trip  cost 
them  $4000,  and  the  machine  in  which  it 
was  made  $5000. 


DAVENPORTS 

Our  immense  Furniture  Dis- 
play includes  a  large  assort- 
ment of  fine  Davenports  in 
Overstuffs  or  with  Mahog- 
any frames. 


PRICES  AS  LOW  AS   THE  LOWEST 
"SLOANE   QUALITY"   CONSIDERED 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Citizens  of  prohibition  Kansas  had  pre- 
sented a  silver  service  to  a  battleship. 
"But  how  do  yon  reconcile  yourself  to  the 
punch  bowl?"  was  asked  of  one  of  the  dele- 
gation. "Punch  bowl !"  ejaculated  the  Kan- 
san.  "Goodness !  We  thought  that  big 
thing  was  for  oatmeal  mush." 


The  judge  looked  down  at  the  prisoner 
compassionately.  The  man  had  been 
charged  with  stealing  a  pie.  "No  doubt," 
his  honor  said,  "it  was  the  pinch  of  poverty 
that  brought  you  here?"  The  prisoner 
shook  his  head.  "No,  judge,"  he  replied, 
"de  p'leeceman  dat  pinched  me  is  de  richest 
cop  on  de  force." 


The  closing  speeches  were  over  at  the 
court  of  assizes.  Following  his  custom, 
the  judge  asked  of  the  defendant,  a  burly, 
low-browed  scoundrel  who  had  murdered  a 
poor  old  couple  to  rob  them :  "Defendant, 
have  you  anything  to  say?"  In  a  cheerful, 
effeminate  tone  the  other  replied:  "Just  a 
word.  I  am  opposed  to  capital  punish- 
ment!" 

Bishop  Potter  was  staying  with  a  friend 
in  a  country  house  up  on  the  Hudson.  On 
Sunday  morning  as  he  passed  through  the 
library  he  found  a  small  boy  curled  up  in  a 
big  chair  deeply  interested  in  a  book.  "Are 
j'ou  going  to  church,  Tom?"  he  asked. 
"No,"  he  replied.  "Why,  I  am,"  the  bishop 
said.  "Huh!"  the  boy  returned,  "that's 
your  job." 


In  Cornish  chapels  the  invariable  rule  is 
for  the  men  to  sit  on  one  side  of  the 
building  and  the  women  on  the  other.  A 
visitor  and  his  fiancee,  who  were  staying 
in  the  district,  went  to  chapel,  and  just 
before  the  service  began  the  young  man 
was  greatly  astonished  when  the  chapel 
steward,  seeing  that  the  couple  were  seated 
in  the  same  pew,  came  over  to  him,  and  in 
an  audible  voice  said :  "Come  on  out  of 
that,  me  son.  We  don't  'ave  no  sweet- 
heartin'  here." 


A  lawyer  died  in  a  provincial  town,  and 
his  fellow-lawyers  wrote  over  his  grave, 
"Here  lies  a  lawyer  and  an  honest  man." 
Not  long  afterward  the  governor  of  the 
province  visited  the  town,  and  among  other 
places  inspected  the  cemetery.  When  he 
came  to  the  lawyer's  grave  he  stopped, 
read  the  inscription  once  or  twice,  and  turn- 
ing to  the  head  inspector  said :  "Look 
here,  my  friend.  We  wink  at  a  good 
many  things  in  this  province,  but  I  do 
object  to  your  burying  two  men  in  one 
grave." 


When  the  Boston  attorney,  Mason,  was 
preparing  the  case  of  E.  K.  Avery,  and  had 
examined  about  two  hundred  witnesses, 
somebody  called  to  see  him.  The  legal 
gentleman  sent  word  that  he  was  occu- 
pied and  could  not  be  interrupted.  "But 
the  man  is  a  witness — a  Methodist  min- 
ister." "Call  him  up,"  said  Mason.  "Well, 
sir,  what  can  you  testify?"  "I  had  a  vision 
— two  angels  have  appeared  to  me,  and  told 
me  that  Brother  Avery  is  innocent — " 
"Let  them  be  summoned,"  said  Mason,  as 
he  resumed  his  work. 


He  said :  "I'm  the  meanest  man  in  the 
world ;  I  know  I  am.  I  went  home  the 
other  evening  and  I  was  feeling  pretty 
good,  you  know.  My  wife  didn't  say  a 
word,  but  about  2:41  a.  m.  I  woke  up  and 
observed  a  ghostly  figure  going  through 
my  clothes.*  I  snored  gently.  In  a  minute 
or  two  the  figure  drew  something  from  a 
vest  pocket,  looked  at  it  in  the  faint  moon- 
light, appeared  to  ponder  for  a  short  time, 
went  to  a  bureau,  secured  something,  put 
it  in  the  vest  and  came  back  to  bed.  I  was 
still  snoring.  The  next  morning  I  found 
a  dollar  bill  and  40  cents  in  change  in  my 
vest.  You  see,  she  thought  I  would  sus- 
pect something  if  there  wasn't  anything  at 
all  in  my  pockets,  and  when  she  took  the 
ten-dollar  note  she  put  in  the  $1.40.  I 
would  like  to  see  her  expression  when 
some  clerk  hands  her  back  that  $10  Con- 
federate note  today." 


An  Englishman  and  an  Irishman  went 
to  the  captain  of  a  ship  bound  for  America 
and  asked  permission  to  work  their  pas- 
sage over.  The  captain  consented,  but 
asked  the  Irishman  for  references  and  let 
the  Englishman  go  on  without  them.  This 
made  the  Irishman  angry,  and  he  planned 
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to  get  even.  One  day  when  they  were 
washing  off  the  deck  the  Englishman 
leaned  far  over  the  rail,  dropped  the 
bucket,  and  was  just  about  to  haul  it  up 
when  a  huge  wave  came  and  pulled  him 
overboard.  The  Irishman  stopped  scrub- 
bing, went  over  to  the  rail,  and,  seeing  the 
Englishman  had  disappeared,  went  to  the 
captain  and  said :  "Perhaps  yez  remimber 
whin  I  shipped  aboard  this  vessel  ye  asked 
me  for  riferences  and  let  the  Englishman 
come  on  widout  thim?"  The  captain  said: 
"Yes,  I  remember."  "Well,  ye've  been 
decaved,"  said  the  Irishman ;  "he's  gone  off 
wid  yer  pail !" 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


The  Birds. 
I  love  the  birds.     I  love  them  most 

Of  all  Earth's  creatures,   far  and  wide. 
I  love  them  on  a  piece  of  toast, 
A  large,   cold  bottle  on   the  side. 

— The    Araturatist. 


A  Dismal  Ditty. 
Mister  Jack  Horner 
Sat  in  a  corner 
Awaiting  a  White  House  plum; 
He  swore  like  a  demon 
When  he  got  a  lemon — 
The    rhyme    is    poor,    but    we    have    reported    the 
incident   correctly. 

— Washington  Herald. 


Wail  of  a  Waitress. 
She  ain't  so  much!     I  seen  her  at  the  show. 
If  she's  a  ravin'  beauty,  I  don't  know 
What  good  looks  is,  an*  I  shan't  never  learn. 
I  think  my  shape  is  just  as  good  as  hern; 
My  hair  looks  pretty  when  I  do  it  low. 

Gee,  when  I  seen  her  face  I  got  a  blow. 
I  thought  the  girl  that  got  him  for  a  beau 
Would  be  a  person  that  had  style  to  burn — 
She    ain't    so    much! 
That  kind  is  only  lookin'  for  the  dough. 
I    think    somebody'd    oughter    tell    him    so 
Before  he  spends  more  money'n  he  can  earn. 
'Taint  up  to  me  to  do  him  a  good  turn, 
But  if  it  was,  I'd  say,  "I  feel  as  though 
She   ain't  so    much!" 

— Smart   Set. 


Sweet  Peggy. 

When  first  I  saw  sweet  Peggy 

'Twas    on    a    summer's    day, 
At  the  glittering  wheel  of  her  automobile 

And  whizzing  along  Broadway, 
By  many  a  florist's  window, 

With   costliest  bloom  arrayed; 
But  no  flower  there  could  at  all  compare 
With    my  charming  chauffeuse  maid- 
As  she  speeded  her  car  of  steel 
With  the  rush  that  pedestrians  feel, 
The  populace  swore;    but  abandoned  the  floor 
To  my  girl  in  her  automobile. 

I  would  rather  own  that  auto,  sir, 

With   Peggy   by  my  side, 
Than  a  coach  and  four  and  of  banks  a  score, 

And  steam  yachts   on  the  tide. 
And  Peggy  should  sit  beside  me 

And   steer   that  wild   machine; 
For  I'm  sure  it  would  swerve,   and  I   haven't  the 
nerve 

To   trifle   with   gasoline. 

With  the  rapture  that  lovers  feel 

We'd  fly  to   the  Court  of  Appeal. 

I'd  pay  every  fine;     but  the  steering  resign 

To  my  girl  in  her  automobile. 

— Madeline  Bridges. 


Parching  Thro"  Georgia. 
[Song  to  be  adopted  on  January  i,    1908,   when 
the     Georgia     prohibition     law,    which     passed     the 
lower  house  Tuesday,   is  to  go  into  effect.] 
Break     the     good     old    beaker,     boys,     and     smash 

another   glass! 
Sound    the    cymbals    clashing,    ay,    and    blow    the 

bugles  brass! 
Who'd    a*    thought    the    Solons    would    permit    the 
bill    to    pass 
While  we  go  parching  through  Georgia? 

Hurrah!     Hurrah!     The  bill  has  passed  the  House! 
Hurrah!       Hurrah!       We've      finished      with      ca- 

rousssssse! 
Georgia   has  seceded   from   the  solid  sunny   Souse, 
And   we  are  parching  in  Georgia. 

— Ne-w    York    Mail. 

In  Alabama  they  tell  this  story  to  illus- 
trate Senator  Morgan's  ability  as  an  advo- 
cate. A  negro  of  well-known  thieving 
proclivities  was  on  trial  for  stealing  a  mule. 
Morgan  defended  and  cleared  him.  As 
lawyer  and  client  were  walking  out  of  the 
courtroom  Mr.  Morgan  said :  "Rastus,  did 
you  steal  the  mule?"  "Well,  Marse  Mor- 
gan, it  was  jest  like  this:  I  really  thought 
I  did  steal  dat  mule,  but  after  what  you 
said  to  the  jury  I  was  convince'  I  didn't." 

A.  Hirschman 

Jeweler    and    Silversmith.       Xow    at     1 174 
Sutter  Street,  near  Polk. 


Baume    Betulae,    the    greatest    relief    for 

Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Sciatica;    50  cents 

at  druggists. 

*•*■ 

Ladies'  New  York  Sailor  Straws 

Eugene  Korn,  926  Van  Ness.    Tel.  Franklin 
1275. 


GAS    STOVES 

at  less  than  wholesale 


$1.90— Two  burner  "Eclipse"  Hot  Plate 

4  feet  patented  "Safety  Tubing"  Free 

$2.45— Three  burner  "Eclipse"  Hot  Plate 

6  feet  patented  "Safety  Tubing"  Free 

$9.90— No.  420    Eclipse   Gas   Range 

Guaranteed  Perfect  Baker  Connections  Free 

" 'At  your  service" 

The   Gas   and    Electric  Appliance  Co. 

1131  POLK  ST.,  NEAR  SUTTER 


BANKING. 


THE  ANGLO-CALIFORNIAN  BANK,  Ltd. 


HEAD     OFFICE 

London 


Managers : 


Established    1873. 

MAIN     OFFICE 

Pine    and    Sansome    Streets, 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 

I.   Steinhart 

P.  N.  Lilienthal 


BRANCHES 

1 030    Van    Ness    Avenue 
2040    Mission    Street 

San    Francisco 


CAPITAL  PAID  IN   $1,500,000 

SURPLUS    AND    UNDIVIDED    PROFITS 1,362,895 

A  General  Banking  Business  Conducted.     Accounts  of  Corporations,  Firms  and  Individuals 
Solicited. 

SAFE    DEPOSIT    VAULTS    AT    VAN    NESS    AVE.    BRANCH. 


MERCANTILE  TRUST  COMPANY  OE  SAN  FRANCISCO 


464  CALIFORNIA  STREET, 


SAN   FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


Capital  Paid  in 52,000,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  (July  31,  1907)         1,952,390.75 


This  company  is  authorized  to  act  as  Executor  and  as  Trustee  in  all  capacities 

A  GENERAL  BANKING  BUSINESS  TRANSACTED 

Interest  allowed  on  daily  balance,  subject  to  check 

Accounts  of  Banks,  Corporations,  Firms  and  Individuals  Solicited 
SAFE    DEPOSIT    VAULTS 


Dr.  E.  O.  "Cochrane,  Dentist,  No.  1179 
Ellis  Street,  between  Gough  and  Octavia. 


FrenchSavingsBank 

The    French    Savings    Bank    Building    1 08-1 1  o 
Sutter   Street 


THE     FRENCH-AMERICAN     BANK 

occupies  offices  in  the  same  building 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legallet,  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
Vice-President. 

Directors — T.  E.  Artigues,  O.  Bozio,  J.  A. 
Bergerot,  E.  f.  DeSabla,  J.  M.  Dupas,  T.  S. 
Godeau,  J.  J.  Mack,  Geo.  Belaney,  Leon 
Kaufman.  

The  French  Savings  Bank  is  now  installing 
Safe  Deposit  Boxes  which  will  soon  be  ready 
for    the   use    of   the    Bank's   clients. 


The  German  Saving's  and 
Loan  Society 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

Guaranteed  Capital  and  Surplus.  .$2,603,755.68 
Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..    1,000,000.00 

Deposits     38,156,031.28 

OFFICERS— President,  N.  Ohlandt;  First 
Vice-President,  Daniel  Meyer;  Second  Vice- 
President,  Emil  Rohte ;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R. 
Schmidt;  Assistant  Cashier,  William  Herr- 
mann; Secretary,  George  Tourny;  Assistant 
Secretary.  A.  H.  Muller;  Goodfellow  &  Eells, 
General    Attorneys. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS— N.  Ohlandt, 
Daniel  Meyer,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart, 
I.  N.  Walter,  7.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillman, 
Jr..   E.    T.  Kruse.  and   W.    S.    Goodfellow. 


THE   UNIVERSITY   SAVINGS   BANK 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 

Savings  and  household  checking:  accounts 
invited.    Interest  on  deposits 

DIRECTORS— Geo.  P.  Baxter,  Prtiident;  J.W.  Richards, 
Vicr-Prttidrnl;  Benjamin  Bangs,  Vice-Pnsident;  Louii 
Titus,  Dr.Thos.  Addison,  A. G.  Freeman;  Duncan  McDuffie; 
Perry  T.  Tompkini;  F.  L.  Lipman;  W.  J.  Holcbkiss,  J.  S. 
Mills. 


Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Company 


Established  1850 


OF  HARTFORD 


Total    Assets $5,721,433.00 

Surplus    to    Policy-Holders.  .    2,282,186.00 

BENJAMIN     J.      SMITH 

Manager  Pacific    Department 

51S  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

San  Francisco 


Is  Your  Money  Idle  ? 

It  is  a  poor  plan  to  have  your  money 
idle.  Deposit  it  in  this  strong  bank, 
and,  while  it  is  always  at  your  com- 
mand, it  draws  interest  at  from  2  '2% 
to  4%  according  to  the  length  of 
deposit. 

I'll  paid  on  checking  accounts. 
4Ve  paid  on  savings  accounts. 
Certificates  of  deposit  issued  at  lib- 
eral rates  of  interest  for  various  terms. 

California  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company 

California  and  Montgomery  Streets 

West  End  Branch  -  1 53 1  Devisadero 
Mission  Branch  2572  Mission,  nr.  22d 
Up-To\vn  branch  1 740  Fillmore,  nr.  Sutter 
Potrero  Branch       -       19th  and  Kentucky 


BANK  BOND 

is  the  best  paper  for  your  office  stationer)'. 
Ask  your  printer. 

Bonestell,  Richardson  &  Co. 

California's  Leading  Paper  House 
473-485  Sixth  St.  San  Francisco 


Peyton  Chemical  Co. 

Purchasers  anJ  Smelters  ol 

COPPER,  COLD  AND  SILVER  ORES.  IIX. 

Office-.  Montgomery  Block,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Smelter  and  Works  ai  Peyton,  Contra  Costs  Co..  Cal. 
P.O.  Martinez 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and 
around  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  will  be 
found  in  the  following  department: 

Each  week  witnesses  the  return  of  more 
of  San  Francisco's  society  folk  to  town, 
and  the  city  is  beginning  to  lose  the  de- 
serted air  which  has  prevailed  during  the 
past  few  months.  Weddings  continue  to 
occupy  much  time  and  thought,  and  the 
fall  marriages  are  outnumbering  those  of 
June. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss 
Ruth  Goodman,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harvey  P.  Goodman,  of  !Napa,  to  Mr. 
George  L.  North.  The  wedding  will  prob- 
ably be  an  event  of  the  late  fall. 
-  The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss 
Genevieve  Schultz,  daughter  of  Mrs.  G.  A. 
Schultz,  to  Mr.  Harold  Law,  son  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Hartland  Law.  Xo  date  is  an- 
nounced for  the  wedding. 

It.  is  announced  that  the  wedding  of 
Miss  Etelka  Williar,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Harry  R.  Williar,  to  Lieutenant  Max  Gar- 
ber,  U.  S.  A.,  will  take  place  at  Christ 
Church.  Sausalito,  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
September  7,  at  4:00  o'clock.  A  small  re- 
ception will  follow  the  ceremony. 

It  is  announced  that  the  wedding  of  Miss 
Alice  Peters,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  F.  Peters,  to  Mr.  Frederick  Blackburn. 
will  take  place  on  Wednesday  evening. 
September  11,  at  the  home  of  the  bride,  on 
Scott  Street.  There  will  be  no  attendants 
of  either  bride  or  groom,  and  only  rela- 
tives will  be  present  at  tne  ceremony.  A 
large  reception  will  follow. 

It  is  announced  that  the  marriage  of 
Miss  Julia  Persons,  daughter  of  Medical 
Director  Remus  C.  Persons,  U.  S.  X.,  and 
Mrs.  Persons,  to  Assistant  Xaval  Con- 
structor Sydney  H.  Henry,  U.  S.  X..  will 
be  celebrated  Wednesday.  September  11. 
at  St.  Peter's  Chapel,  Mare  Island. 

It  is  announced  that  the  wedding  of 
Miss  Cornelia  Stratton.  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frederick  Stratton,  to  Mr.  Carl- 
ton Parker  will  be  celebrated  in  Oakland 
on  Saturday.  September  7. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Hueter  announce  the 
engagement  of  their  daughter,  Alice,  to 
Mr.  Oscar  E.  Mertz  of  Philadelphia. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Man-  Elizabeth 
Langhorne,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Potter  Langhorne,  to  Mr.  Richard 
Eddy  Hammond  will  take  place  this  even- 
ing (  Saturday")  at  9:00  o'clock  at  the  home 
of  the  bride,  2419  Pacific  Avenue,  the  Rev. 
Edward  Morgan,  rector  of  St  Luke's 
Church,  officiating.  Miss  Julia  Langhorne, 
the  bride's  sister,  will  be  the  maid  of  honor 
and  her  only  attendant.  Mr.  Stanton 
Forsman.  of  Xew  York,  will  be  the  best 
man  and  the  bride's  brother,  Mr.  James 
Langhorne.  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Junius  Brown  will 
be  the  ushers.  Onhy  relatives  and  intimate 
friends  will  be  present  Mr.  Hammond  and 
his  bride  will  go  to  Colorado  Springs  for 
a  few  months,  and  then  to  southern  Cali- 
fornia for  the  winter. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Etta  Birdsall, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Frederick  Birdsall,  of 
Sacramento,  to  Mr.  Edward  Darling,  of 
Nome,  Alaska,  took  place  on  Thursday  eve- 
ning of  last  week  in  Portland,  Oregon. 
Mrs.  William  R.  Cluness.  Jr.,  was  the  mat- 
ron of  honor.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darling  have 
gone  to  Nome. 

Mrs.  Edward  Griffith  entertained  at  a 
dance  last  night  at  her  home  in  Ross  Val- 
ley in  honor  of  the  coming  of  age  of  her 
son.   Mr.  Millett  Griffith. 

Captain  Thomas  S.  Phelps.  LT.  S.  X.. 
was  the  host  at  a  luncheon  last  week  on 
board  the  cruiser  California,  at  Mare 
Island,  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Driscoll 
(  formerlv   Miss  Alice  Bacon). 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed    will    be    found    a     resume    of 
movements  to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast 
and    of   the    whereabouts    of    absent    Cali- 

fornians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Duplessis  Beylard  have 
been  visiting  at  Del  Monte  as  the  guests 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Flood,  who  have 
been  abroad  all  summer,  are  expected  to 
reach  here  next  month. 

Mrs.  Elliott  McAllister  is  spending  a 
month  at  Shasta  Springs. 

Mrs.  James  E.  Robinson  is  visiting  her 
son.  Mr.  Porter  Robinson,  in  Seattle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Josselyn.  Miss 
Mary  Josselyn,  Miss  Gertrude  Josselyn, 
Miss  Marjorie  Josselyn,  and  Miss  M\7ra 
Josselyn.  who  have  been  in  Paris  since  the 
late  winter,  sailed  on  August  10  from 
Cherbourg  for  Xew  York,  and  are  expected 
to  reach  here  in  a  day  or  two. 

Mr.  an<  Mrs.  Perry  Eyre  have  been  so- 
journing at  Del  Monte  recently. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Babcock  are 
spendin"  a  week  at  Del  Monte. 

■vatrina    Page-Brown   has   gone   to 
.  Oregon,  to  visit  friends. 
an%i  Mrs.  William  M.  Gwin  and  Mr. 


Stanford  Gwin  will  leave  in  a  few  days  for 
the  East,  where  Mr.  Stanford  Gwin  will 
enter  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Bourn  and  Miss  Maude 
Bourn  are  spending  some  time  at  Del 
Monte. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  returned  this 
week  from  a  stay  of  a  fortnight  at  Lake  j 
Tahoe. 

Miss  Ethel  Beaver,  who  has  been  East 
for  several  months,  has  returned  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  is  with  Mrs.  Beaver  in  Berke- 
ley. 

Mrs.  W.  Mayo  Xewhall.  Miss  Margaret 
Xewhall,  Miss  Marion  Xewhall,  and  Miss 
Elizabeth   Xewhall   sailed   from   France   on  ! 
August  10,  and  are  expected  to  reach  San  j 
Francisco  within  a  few  days. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Gibbs  will  leave  shortly  1 
for  an  Eastern  trip. 

Mr.  Truxtun  Beale  will  return  shortly 
from  the  East,  where  he  has  spent  the 
summer. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Lord,  of  Xew  York,  has  re- 
cently been  the  guest  of  Mrs.  James  Bishop 
in  this  city. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Morgan  has  returned 
from  a  stay  of  three  months  in  Europe. 

Mrs.   George   M.   Pinckard  is  sojourning 
'■  at  Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Fries  and  family 
have  returned  from  Del  Monte,  and  will  be 
1  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  until  the  completion 
.  of  their  Broadway  residence. 

Miss  Grace  Hammond,  Miss  Daisy  Ham- 
mond, and  Mr.  Richard  Hammond  returned 
early  this  week  from  a  stay  at  Shasta 
Springs. 

Mr.  Coppee  Thurston  arrived  during  the 
week  from  his  home  in  Denver. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  D.  Keyes  are 
spending  a  few  weeks  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Harry  Kiersted  has  arrived  from 
Alaska  and  is  the  guest  of  her  parents.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  P.  McG.  McBean,  in  this  city. 
Dr.  Kiersted  will  arrive  soon  from  the 
north,  and  after  a  month's  stay  here  they 
will  go  East  for  a  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Porter  Bishop 
have  returned  from  a  sojourn  of  several 
weeks  at  Shasta  Springs. 

Miss  Alice  Herrin  will  leave  shortly  for 
an  Eastern  trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cullen  F.  Welty  went  re- 
cently to  Lake  Tahoe  for  a  stay. 

Miss  Margaret  Thompson  is  spending  a 
week  at  Mare  Island  as  the  guest  of  her 
cousins.  Admiral  and  Mrs.  Henry  D.  Lyon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Sutro  will  return 
on  September  1  from  Mill  Valley,  where 
they  have  spent  the  summer. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Horatio  I.  Lawrance 
(formerly  Miss  Elizabeth  Cole)  have  ar- 
rived from  the  Philippines  and  are  the 
guests  of  Mrs.  Cole  here. 

Mrs.  Jeremiah  Clarke  and  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Leslie  Wright,  have  gone  to  Santa 
Barbara  for  a  stay. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Smith  and  Miss  Belle 
Smith  are  now  at  Coronado,  but  expect  to 
leave  later  for  a  visit  to  Lieutenant  Emory 
Smith,  U.  S.  A.,  at  Fort  Sam.  Houston, 
Texas. 

Miss  Edith  Simpson  has  recently  been 
the  guest  of  Mrs.  Silas  Palmer  at  Fair 
Oaks. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Younger  have 
arrived  from  Paris. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  Cohn  and  Miss 
Edith  Cohn  will  leave  September  1  for  an 
extended  trip  in  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Somers  have  re- 
turned to  Hotel  Rafael  after  a  visit  of  two 
weeks  to  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Samuel  D.  Mayer  have 
returned  to  the  citv  and  are  residing  at 
Xo.  2336  Steiner  Street. 

Mrs.  W.  G.  Stafford,  her  daughter.  Miss 
Marjorie  Stafford,  and  Miss  Eleanore 
Arnold,  daughter  of  Dr.  J.  Dennis  Arnold, 
of  San  Francisco,  who  are  now  traveling 
abroad,  together  with  Mr.  Harry  H.  Smith, 
of  Oakland,  were  entertained  at  luncheon, 
July  27,  by  Captain  and  Mrs.  Sidney  A. 
Cloman.  at  their  residence,  110  Park  Street. 
West  Mayfair,  London,  England.  Captain 
Cloman  is  the  military  attache  of  the 
American  embassy  at  London.  On  July  29, 
under  the  guidance  of  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Cloman,  Mrs.  Stafford.  Miss  Stafford,  and 
Miss  Arnold  motored  from  London  to 
Windsor,  where  the  castle  and  gardens  were 
explored  and  enj  oyed.  They  were  the 
guests  of  the  Clomans  at  dinner  at  the 
famous  White  Hart  Inn  at  Windsor,  notable 
from  the  fact  that  Shakespeare  wrote  ''The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  there.  The 
Staffords  and  Miss  Arnold  sail  from 
Queenstown  on  the  ISth  inst.  for  Xew 
York. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Romaine  has  returned 
from  a  trip  to  the  East  and  South,  during 
which  he  attended  his  class  reunion  at 
Yale,  also  the  Jamestown  Exposition. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  Del  Monte 
were :  Mrs.  S.  W.  Heller.  Mr.  Horace  G. 
Piatt,  Mr.  H.  W.  Price,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Clay  Dunphy,  Miss  Rose  Cohn.  Mr. 
G.  A.  Landsberger,  Mr.  Knox  Maddox,' 
Mr.  W.  K.  White.  Mr.  George  E.  Flick- 
inger.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  B.  Smith.  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  Barbour.  Miss  M.  Furley.  Mrs. 
H.  W.  Goodall.  Miss  Katherine  Farrell,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  Shea,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  J. 
Davis.    Mrs.    William    Wilkinson,    Miss    X. 


X.  Pike,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  H.  Clift.  Miss  J. 
Flood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Lille}',  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  Beardslee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I. 
Willard  Beam.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  X.  H.  Ken- 
dricks,  Miss  Dot  Simpson,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Demartini.  Miss  Maud  Bourn,  Mrs. 
W.  Bourn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Wolf,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  Hirschfeld,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L. 
G.  Sinnard,  Mrs.  F.  Walter,  Miss  F. 
Walter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Gresthorpe. 


Abbe  Felix  Klein's  Lecture. 

The  Paulist  Fathers  of  Old  St.  Mary's 
Church  announce  a  benefit  lecture  by  the 
distinguished  Abbe  Felix  Klein,  the  first 
priest  of  France,  and  one  who  has  gained 
a  high  name  in  the  literary  and  educational 
world.  The  lecture  and  select  entertain-  i 
ment  will  be  given  on  Thursday  evening 
next,  August  29,  at  the  Hall  of  Sacred 
Heart,  Fell  and  Fillmore  Streets. 

Abbe  Klein  is  known  in  America  for  his 
recent  works,  "In  the  Land  of  the  Strenu- 
ous Life,"  dedicated  to  President  Roosevelt, 
and  crowned  by  the  French  Acadenry, 
awarded  the  Montyon  prize  of  one  thousand 
francs,  and  "The  Discovery  of  the  Old 
World  b}T  a  Student  of  Chicago."  His 
broadness  of  view,  his  fine  culture,  his 
glowing  enthusiasm  of  the  ideal  American 
life,  have  already  established  his  reputation  ] 
in  America.  The  lecture  is  given  under 
the  patronage  of  Archbishop  Riordan  and 
the  following:  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch,  Mrs. 
J.  Downey  Harvey,  Miss  Anita  Harvey, 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin,  Miss  Louise  Prague,  ] 
Miss  Eugenie  Peyton,  Mrs.  Eugene  Lent, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Stark,  Mrs.  Emory  Win- 
ship,  Miss  Margaret  Casserly,  Mrs.  Mary 
Tobin,  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young,  Miss  Helen 
de  Young,  Mrs.  William  J.  Younger,  Judge 
Coffev,  Judge  Graham,  Judge  Murasky, 
Dr.  Bailly,  Dr.  John  Galhvey,  Dr.  L. 
Pawlicki.  Reserved  seats  will  be  sold  at 
Sherman- Clay's  today  (Saturday)  and  on 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thurs- 
dav  of  next  week. 


They  who  make  the  glasses 
we  sell  are  skilled  workmen 
of  the  highest  grade. 

A  lens  that  we  produce  is 
perfect — you  are  invited  to 
visit  our  factory. 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser 

1757  Fillmore  St  Opticians. 


"Lady  Windermere's  Fan"  by  Amateurs. 

The  production  of  "Lady  Windermere's 
Fan,"  for  which  rehearsals  have  long  been 
going  forward,  should  prove  a  fitting  suc- 
cessor to  the  brilliant  performance  of  "The 
Liars,"  given  before  the  fire  by,  in  a  large 
measure,  the  same  cast.  Wilde's  clever 
play  will  be  produced  at  Redwood  City, 
Saturday,  August  31,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Menlo  Country  Club.  The  seat  sale  for 
city  patrons  is  to  open  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s  on  August  26.  The  cast  includes : 
Lady  Windermere,  Mrs.  Worthington 
Ames ;  Mrs.  Erlynne,  Mrs.  Fred  McNear ; 
Duchess  of  Berwick.  Mrs.  McDonald 
Spenser;  Ladv  Agatha  Berwick,  Miss  Man." 
Keeney:  Lady  Plymdale,  Mrs.  Willard 
Drown;  Mrs.  Cowper-Cowper,  Miss  Lang- 
horne; Rosalie,  Miss  Gertrude  Ide-Smith; 
Lord  Windermere,  Allan  Dunn ;  Lord 
Darlington,  H.  McDonald  Spenser;  Lord 
Augustus  Lorton,  Roydon  Williamson; 
Cecil  Graham.  Fred  McXear;  Dumby, 
Courtney  Ford ;  Parker,  Worthington 
Ames ;  Sir  Thomas  Royston,  Willard 
Drown.  The  consent  of  the  players  has 
been  obtained  for  an  evening  and  matinee 
presentation,  to  be  held  at  the  Colonial 
Theatre  of  this  city  on  Tuesday  evening. 
September  3,  and  Wednesday  afternoon, 
September  4,  for  the  benefit  of  St.  Domi- 
nic's organ  fund.  Details  of  seat  sales 
will  be  announced  later. 


San  Francisco  playwrights  will  be  notably 
represented  in  Xew  York  next  season.  Miss 
Geraldine  Bonner  is  said  to  have  com- 
pleted a  drama  for  Florence  Roberts,  and 
J.  H.  Benrimo  has  written  the  libretto  of 
a  comic  opera  for  DeWolf  Hopper. 


Langdon  Mitchell,  author  of  "The  Xew 
York  Idea,"  is  writing  a  new  play  for  Mrs. 
Fiske  which  will  be  produced  in  Xew  York 
early  in  the  coming  year. 


Oakland's  Beautiful  New  Hotel 

The 

Key  Route  Inn 

22d  Street  and  Broadway 

NOW   OPEN 

Beautifully  furnished  rooms  with  every  mod- 
ern improvement.  Cafe  a  la  Carte  at  moder- 
ate prices.  N.    S.   Mullan,   Manager. 


The  Daintiest  Creations 
Also  the  Most  Staple 

Hosiery  is  to  be  found 
At  Our  Store. 

All  moderately  priced. 


Gantner  &  Mattern 

Cor. Van  Ness  &  Calif.  St. 


For  Men 
and  Womec 


JOHN  F.  FORBES,  C.  A.  A. 
Certified   Accountant   and  Auditor 

601  KOHL  BLDG.    SAX  FRANCISCO 


Interests  of  non-residents  in  enterprises  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  examined  and  reported  upon. 


The  Citizens'  Alliance 

of  San  Francisco 

Desires  to  inform  its  members  and  the  law- 
abiding  public  that  they  have  removed  to 
their  new  quarters  in  the  Merchants  Ex- 
change Building,  Rooms  917-1S-20  and  22, 
and  they  cordially  invite  those  who  are 
members,  or  who  are  unlawfully  imposed 
upon,  to  call. 


ENNENS 


">C.    B0RATED 

O  TALCUM 


POWDER 


'^j%vB^^ 


I  CHAPPED  HAND?,  CHAFING 

f  ar.dall  skin  troubles.   "A  liltU 

higher  in  price  perhaps  than 

imitations,  but  a  reason/or  it. 

Btlirhtftil  tT:er  sha-ria;  »nd  af'.T  bilti- 

r  IBS.   So  !  eTcrr^liCT.  orsaikd  <m  t*Hrt«f 

1    S5c.GrtMf3gci,Mtlwor-r-3*li-  SamSJejree 

I  Gerhard   Mermen  Company,     -    Newark,  N 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors 

Supply-houses,  Business  Men 

and  Corporations 

Allen's  Press   Clipping   Bureau     £yg. 


An  unusual  lunch  place — and  an  unusually  good  place  for  lunch  or  afternoon 

tea.    More  like  a  room  in  your  own  home,  plus  a  dainty  meal 

and  efficient  service 

Ye  Tea  Cup  Inne  *«^«*«*  «■»*-** 


California  State  Fair  ^±IT ltEfi°tZ 


The  Fair  and  National  Irrigation  Congress  open  the  same  day 

Thousands  of  dollars  to  be  expended  for  entertainment  and  display. 

Everv  department  of  the  Fair  exhibits  crowded  and  complete.  _  ■ 

Parade=     mu=ic.    illuminations,    and   a   carnival   of  amusements    such   as   the    Capital    City  iias 

never  before  attempted.    Send  your  address  and  we  will  send  you  particulars. 

J.  A.  FILCHER,   Secretary. 


August  24,  1907. 


THE    ARGONAUT. 


Pears' 

Soap,  like  books, 
should  be  chosen 
with  discretion. 
Both  are  capable  of 
infinite  harm. 

The  selection  of 
Pears'  is  a  perfect 
choice  and  a  safe- 
guard against  soap 
evils. 

Matchless  for  the  complexion. 


PERSONAL. 


Fairmont  Hotel 

Cro-icns  the  most  magnificent  site  in  the  heart  of 

San  Francisco 


European    Plan 

Rates  $2.50  and  up-uuard 

Cuisine  and  service  unsurpassed 

All  rooms  outside 

Every  room  <uiith  bath 


Management  of 

The  Palace  Hotel  Company 


Hotel  St.  Francis 


A  good  Chef  is  the  architect 
of  contentment 


Grill  Room 


Hotel   Collingwood 

35th  St.,  bet.  5th  Ave.  and  Broadway 
NEW   YORK   CITY 

New  fire-proof  hotel,  located  in  the  shopping 
and  theatre  district,  containing  every  modern 
device   for  comfort  of  guests. 

Positively    exclusive-      Service    a    la    carte. 


Hotel  del  Coronado 


Most   Delightful    Climate    on    Earth. 
Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 

American  Plan.  Summer  Rates  $3.50  per  day. 
"Good    Music"  and  "Fine    Automobile  Road, 
Loa  Angeles-Riverside  to  Coronado." 

Golf.    Tennis,    Polo    and    other    outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
Fishing,    Boating,    and    Bathing    are    the    very 

best.      Send  for  Booklet  to 

MORGAN      ROSS,       Manager, 
Coronado   Beach,   Cal. 

Or   see  H.    F.    NORCROSS,    Agent, 

334   So.    Spring  St.,   Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789.     Main  39:7. 


AMES    HARRIS   NEVILLE  CO. 

607-609  Front  Street 

San  Francisco 

TENTS 

Gold   Medal  Camp   Furniture,  Awnings, 
Hammocks,  Bags,  Twines  and  Canvas 


Army  and   Navy. 
The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army 
and    navy    people    who    are   or    have    been 
stationed  at  Pacific  Coast  points : 

Colonel  J.  W.  Duncan,  U.  S.  A.,  formerly 
colonel  of  the  Sixth  Infantry  and  until 
recently  commander  of  the  Department  of 
Dakota,  has  arrived  here  and  assumed  the 
duties  of  chief  of  staff  of  the  Department  of 
California. 

Colonel  Charles  B.  Byrne,  assistant  sur- 
geon, U.  S.  A.,  San  Francisco,  is  ordered 
to  Governor's  Island,  New  York,  as  chief 
surgeon  of  the  Department  of  the  East. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry  B.  Moon, 
Twentieth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. ;  Captain 
Henry  S.  Wagner,  Fourteenth  Infantry-,  U. 
S.  A. ;  Lieutenant  Truman  \Y.  Carrithers, 
Twentieth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. ;  Lieutenant 
Oscar  A.  Russell,  Twentieth  Infantry,  U. 
S.  A.,  and  Lieutenant  Felix  W.  Motlow, 
Twentieth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  are  detailed 
as  members  of  a  general  court-martial  ap- 
pointed at  the  Presidio  of  Monterey. 

Major  Gustav  W.  S.  Stevens,  Coast  Artil- 
lery- Corps,  LT.  S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  duty 
at  Fort  Washington,  Maryland,  and  ordered 
to  proceed  to  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco 
for  duty-. 

Captain  John  P.  Ryan,  Sixth  Cavalry,  U. 
S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  his  present  duty  in 
time  to  enable  him  to  join  his  regiment  and 
accompany  it  to  the  Philippine  Islands  on 
the  transport  sailing  from  San  Francisco 
on  September  7. 

Captain  Cornelius  C.  Smith,  Fourteenth 
Cavalry-,  U.  S.  A.,  Presidio  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  for 
two  months. 

Captain  William  C.  Davis,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  is  ordered  to  repair  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  report  in  person  to 
the  chief  of  artillery  for  instructions,  and 
will  then  proceed  to  Fort  Totten,  New 
York,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying1  out  such 
instructions  as  may  be  communicated  to 
him,  and  upon  the  completion  of  this  duty- 
will  report  in  person  to  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  artillery-  district  for  the  pur- 
pose of  locating  searchlights. 

Captain  William  S.  Biddle,  Fourteenth 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  recently  exchanged  with 
the  Twenty-Second  Infantry,  has  had  the 
acceptance  of  his  resignation  of  his  com- 
mission as  an  officer  of  the  army  revoked. 

Captain  Samuel  F.  Dalton.  paymaster, 
U.  S.  A.,  Department  of  California,  is 
ordered  to  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  for  duty. 

Captain  George  W.  Moses,  paymaster,  U. 
S.  A.,  upon  his  arrival  at  San  Francisco 
reported  to  the  commanding  general,  De- 
partment of  California,  for  temporary  duty 
in  that  department,  with  station  at  San 
Francisco,  and  upon  completion  of  this  duty- 
will  proceed  to  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  report 
to  the  commanding  general,  Department  of 
the  Lakes,  for  duty-. 

Lieutenant  T.  D.  Parker,  U.  S.  N.,  when 
discharged  from  treatment  at  the  Naval 
Hospital,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  is  ordered  to 
the  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island. 

Lieutenant  Norman  H.  Davis,  Fourteenth 
Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  Presidio  of  Monterey, 
has  been  granted  fifteen  days  leave  of  ab- 
sence, to  take  effect  upon  completion  of  his 
present  duty  at  the  Presidio  of  Monterey. 

Lieutenant  David  A.  Lindsay,  First  In- 
fantry, XI.  S.  A.,  will  be  relieved  from  duty 
with  Company  A,  Signal  Corps,  and  will 
proceed  to  Benicia  Barracks  for  duty,  re- 
lieving Lieutenant  Joseph  W.  Beacham.  Jr.. 
U.  S.  A.,  who  will  then  proceed  to  Fort 
Wood.  New  York,  for  duty. 

Ensign  T.  H.  Taylor,  U.  S.  N.,  is  ordered 
to  the  California  for  duty. 

Contract  Surgeon  Charles  A.  Tetrault. 
U.  S.  A.,  is  ordered  to  proceed  to  Fort 
Baker  and  report  to  the  commanding 
officer  of  that  post  for  duty-. 

Veterinarian  Richard  B.  Corcoran,  Field 
Artillery,  L".  S.  A.,  Presidio  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  Presidio 
of  Monterey  on  or  about  August  30,  for 
the  purpose  of  administering  mallein  to  all 
public  animals  at  that  post. 

Corporal  Chester  Kimball,  Company  B, 
Twenty-Second  Infantry.  L*.  S.  A.,  in  the 
recent  annual  rifle  competition  at  the  Pre- 
sidio of  Monterey  made  848  points  out  of  a 
possible  1000,  which  is  about  twenty-five 
points  higher  than  the  record  has  hereto- 
fore shown  in  the  L'nited  States  Army. 

The  following  officers  were  the  successful 
competitors  in  the  Pacific  Rifle  Competition 
held  at  the  Presidio  of  Monterey  from 
July  26  to  August  1,  inclusive:  Lieutenant 
Arthur  G.  Fisher,  Fourteenth  Cavalry,  U. 
S.  A.f  who  received  the  gold  medal ;  Lieu- 
tenant Burt  W.  Phillips,  Twentieth  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.;  Lieutenant  Austin  M. 
Pardee,  Twentieth  Infantry,  L".  S.  A.; 
Lieutenant  John  B.  De  Lancey,  Tenth  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A. ;  Lieutenant  Parker  Hitt, 
Twenty-Second  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. ;  Lieu- 
tenant Oscar  Westover,  Fourteenth  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A. ;  Lieutenant  Bruce  L. 
Burch,  Fourteenth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A. ; 
Lieutenant  George  W.  Ewell,  Third  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.;  Captain  John  J.  Bradley, 
acting  judge  advocate,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Clarence  K.  La  M1-"  eenth 
Infantry.  U.  S.  A 


The  distinguished  marksmen  eligible  for 
army  competition  are:  Lieutenant  William 
B.  Wallace,  Twentieth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
and  Captain  Armand  I.  Lasseigne,  Four- 
teenth Infantry,  L".  S.  A. 

Among  the  officers  detailed  to  enter  the 
class  at  the  United  States  Army  Staff  Col- 
lege, Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  are: 
Lieutenant  Morris  E.  Locke,  First  Field 
Artillery.  L\  S.  A.,  and  Lieutenant  Stephen 
O.  Fuqua,  Twenty-Third  Infantry-,  L".  S.  A. 

The  following  cadets,  graduates  of  the 
United  States  Military  Academy,  are  an- 
nounced as  commissioned  second  lieutenants 
from  the  middle  of  June,  and  assigned  to 
dutv  as  follows :  Cadet  Edwin  Eastman 
Pritchet,  to  the  First  Field  Artillery,  Bat- 
ten' D,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco ;  Cadet 
Roy  Boggess  Staver,  to  First  Field  Artil- 
lery, Battery-  F,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco; 
Cadet  Alexander  Wheeler  Chilton,  Twen- 
tieth Infantry;  Cadet  William  Jackson  Mc- 
Caughrey,  Twentieth  Infantry*-  Cadet 
George  Frederick  Ney  Dailey,  Twentieth 
Infantry"  Cadet  Ray  Corson  Hill,  Twenty- 
Second  Infantry;  Cadet  Thurman  Harrison 
Bane,  Fourteenth  Cavalry;  Cadet  Emile 
Pehr  Pierson,  Fourteenth  Cavalry" 


From  Saturday,  August  31,  to  Monday, 
September  9,  inclusive,  tennis  players,  golf 
experts,  and  automobile  enthusiasts  will 
have  everything  their  own  way  at  Del 
Monte.  Special  golf  contests,  with  hand- 
some trophies,  have  been  arranged,  and  the 
twentieth  annual  tournament  of  the  Pacific 
States  Lawn  Tennis  Association  offers 
many  features  that  will  attract.  A  special 
one  fare  round-trip  railway  rate  for  all 
participants  in  golf  and  tennis  and  their 
families  has  been  made.  To  secure  this 
rate,  ask  for  a  receipt  certificate  in  buying 
first-class  one-way  ticket;  this  certificate, 
when  endorsed  at  the  hotel,  will  secure  a 
return  ticket  without  charge.  These  cer- 
tificates can  be  obtained  from  August  25  to 
September  9  inclusive,  and  will  be  honored 
for  return  trip  up  to  September  12.  For 
the  public  generally  a  special  round-trip 
railway  rate  of  one  and  a  third  fares  from 
practically  all  points  in  California  has  been 
made. 

- — -    -«♦»■ 

A  good  many  false  impressions  about 
men  are  bred  by  their  conversational  habits 
or  their  letter-writing  talent.  There  is 
"Bob"  Evans,  for  example.  Some  persons 
once  called  him  "Fighting  Bob,"  and  he 
promoted  the  conception  that  was  formed 
from  that  unenviable  term  by  picturesquely 
purple  talk  and  letters.  But  as  a  matter 
of  fact  there  is  no  more  tactful,  polite,  and 
cautious  officer  in  the  navy  than  Evans. 
Once  in  Alexandria  he  was  comfortably 
anchored  in  an  admirable  berth,  when  the 
British  fleet  entered  under  the  command  of 
one  of  the  Seymours.  The  flagship  sig- 
naled to  the  others  that  an  American  ship 
was  occupying  the  spot  which  the  Admiral 
intended  for  his  own  ship.  Evans,  reading 
these  signals  through  his  glass,  set  his  sails, 
reversed  and  backed  out,  to  become  the 
friend  of  the  British  Admiral  forever  after. 


The  dispute  over  the  large  estate  of  the 
late  Thomas  W.  Evans,  the  famous  Ameri- 
can dentist  resident  in  Paris,  who  assisted 
the  Empress  Eugenie  to  escape  at  the  fall 
of  the  second  empire,  is  now  reported  set- 
tled. As  a  result  the  Thomas  W.  Evans 
museum  of  Philadelphia  will  receive  some 
$2,000,000,  while  the  heirs-at-law  will  re- 
ceive $800,000.  An  agreement  is  said  to 
have  been  reached  in  Paris  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  museum,  the  Philadelphia 
district  attorney,  and  the  heirs. 


Sir  Thomas  Lipton's  well-understood  in- 
tention to  challenge  again  for  the  America's 
cup  at  the  end  of  the  present  racing  season 
has  led  to  plans  for  at  least  three  defenders 
to  be  ready  for  next  year.  Frank  M. 
Smith,  "''the  borax  king,"  and  J.  H.  Hanan 
are  credited  with  the  intention  of  building. 


Most  people  appreciate  the  great  value  to 
business  of  "catchy"  trade-marks;  but  how 
few  realize  that  the  best  of  these  have  been 
the  result  of  accident,  not  design.  "He 
knows  his  master's  voice."'  "You  press  the 
button — we  do  the  rest,"  "Jones, — he  pays 
the  freight."  and  scores  of  other  pat 
phrases  have  been  the  success  of  the  ar- 
ticles to  which  they  attached  themselves 
By  far  the  most  "fetching"  phrase  ever  ap- 
pearing on  the  Pacific  Coast  was  "'Miller 
&  Miller  (not  brothers — no  relation)" 
which  in  its  first  year  accomplished  more 
for  a  business  than  twenty  previous  years 
of  hard  work  had  done.  Yet  that  phrase 
was  wholly  an  accidental  discovery.  The 
name  ''Miller"  had  been  identified  with 
carriage  building,  and  "Miller  &  Miller" 
were  well-known  within  the  limits  of  the 
vehicle  trade,  yet  they  enjoyed  no  general 
reputation.  The  members  of  the  firm,  from 
their  similarity  in  age.  appearance  and 
temperament,  were  always  spoken  of  as 
"the  Miller  brothers";  and  even  intimate 
acquaintances  were  wont  to  refer  to  "your 
brother"  when  speaking  of  one  to  the  other. 
To  stop  this  practice  the  senior  member, 
Glen  Miller,  sent  a  card  to  the  trade  papers 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
not  brothers, — in  fact,  were  not  related  at 
all.  Nevertheless  "brothers"  continued  to 
stick.  In  desperation  the  words  "not 
brothers — no  relation"  were  appended  to 
the  firm  name  in  several  advertisements. 
Instead  of  accomplishing  the  desired  result 
the  "not  brothers — no  relation"  became  at 
once  the  subject  of  wit  and  raillery'-  News- 
paper reporters  seized  it  to  describe  any 
two  people  not  related  but  having  the  same 
name,  it  crept  into  general  conversation,  it 
was  quoted  by  the  Governor  in  a  political 
speech  and  finally  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  used  it  to  illustrate  a  point  in  an 
important  decision.  Always  and  even- 
where,  however,  it  recalled  the  vehicle 
house  which  gave  it  birth  and  speedily  be- 
came a  most  valuable  asset  as  a  trade-mark. 
It  had  caught  public  fancy.  While  it  seemed 
ridiculous  to  the  verge  of  silliness,  no  one 
ever  forgot  it.  Fifty-  thousand  dollars 
spent  in  establishing  a  name  couldn't  have 
accomplished  what  those  four  little  words 
had  done  in  fixing  and  holding  public  at- 
tention. Its  author  had  struck  a  gold  mine 
without  knowing  it;  and  the  world,  after 
its  usual  fashion,  will  give  him  a  reputa- 
tion for  commercial  cleverness  which  he 
doesn't  deserve. 


The 


yp  PATE  NT  EL 


RINLESS  EYEGLASSES 

are  Guaranteed 


__     BREAK 

TO       chip 

LOOSEN 


NOT 

The Ocular  turn 

/30$  VAN  NESS  AVE. 
Bet. BUSH 'and SUTTER  STS. 


At  present  all  Canadian  coins  are  minted 
in  London,  but  after  November  they  will  be 
turned  out  at  the  Ottawa  mint.  The  profit, 
which  is  now  nearly  half  a  million  dollars, 
will  accrue  to  the  Dominion  government. 


Security 
Savings    Bank 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Authorized  Capital,  SI, 000,000.00 

Paid-up  Capital,  500.000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits       305,000.00 


0/ 

to 


Interest 
Per  Annum 


Interest  at  the  Rate  of  4  Per  Cent  Per  Annum 

Was  Paid  on  Deposits  for  Six  Months.  Ending 

June  29,  1907. 

DIRECTORS 

Win.  Babcock.  S.  L.  Abbot.  O.  D.  Baldwin. 
Joseph  D.  Grant.  E.J.  McCutchen.  L.  F.  Mont- 
eagle.  R.  H.  Pease.  Warren  D.  Clark.  Jas.  L. 
Flood,  J.  A.  Donohoe,  John  Parrott,  Jacob  Stern. 


Can  not  be  easily  duplicated  if  lost  or  stolen. 
There  is  no  chance  of  such  danger  in  one  of 
our  S4.0O  a  year  steel  Safe  Deposit  Boxes. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Bldg.     Junction  Post  and  Market,  S.  F. 


Skin  Comfort — 
Freedom  from  Colds — 

Can  be  had  in  our 
Irish  Linen  Underwear. 

It  wears  like  iron. 

Gantner  iSc  .Mattern 

Cor.  Van  Ness  &-  Calif.  St.        *±_ 
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Byron 
Hot  Springs 

The  waters  cure  rheumatism — the  environment 
ia  perfect — the  hotel  comfortable  and  supplied 
with  an  unexcelled  table.  See  Southern  Pacific 
Information  Bureau,  ground  floor,  James  Flood 
Building,  Peck-Judah  Co.,  789  Market  St.,  or 
address    hotel. 


Mild,  Rich 

and 

Satisfying 

Sanchez  y  Haya 

Clear  Havana 


Cigars 


Facton'  No.  1 


Tampa,  Fla. 


Tillmann  &  Bendel 

Pacific  Slope  Distributers 


Helping  the  Homeless 

The  Continental  Building  and 
Loan  Association 

Has  helped  build  up  several  interior  towns 
and  cities  of  California,  but  for  the  next  few 
years  its  funds  will  be  used  to  help  restore 
the  burned  homes  of  San   Francisco. 

Dr.  WathinzUn  Dtd[i,  Prti.  Gavin  MeNab,  AtUmtj 

Win.  Ctrbin,  Sic'j.  and  Gnt'I.  Mer. 

Office:    Cor.    Market  and   Church    Sts. 


THE   LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
>£-*  '0  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bldg. 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


First     Turtle — Grandma    is    nearly    400 
[  years  old  and  has  lost  all  her  teeth.     Sec- 
I  ond    Turtle— Well,    then,    she    has    a    soft 
snap. — Life. 

Church — Did  you  ever  try  any  of  these 
j  "close  to  nature"  methods?    Gotham — Well, 
I've     used     a     porous     plaster ! — Yonkers 
Statesman. 

Short — There  goes  one  of  my  preferred 
creditors.  Long — Wiry  preferred?  Short — 
He  never  asks  me  for  money. — Chicago 
Daily  News. 

Madge — Is  that  writer  really  famous  ? 
Marjorie — He  must  be,  my  dear.  I  wrote 
to  him  for  his  autograph,  and  he  never 
sent  it. — Puck. 

She — Your    last    book    was    a    success, 
wasn't    it?     He — Yes.      She — The    reviews 
were  so  unfavorable  I  was  almost  tempted 
I  to  read  it — Life. 

Hops — The  country  is  in  a  very  unsettled  j 
condition.     Scuttle — Yes,   and   I   hear  that  | 
they're   brewing  more  trouble  out   in   Mil- 
waukee.— Cornell  Widow. 

"Justin,    here's    a    bill-collector,"    called 
Mrs.  Wyss.    "All  right,"  replied  Mr.  Wyss  ', 
|  from   the   library.     "Give   him   all    he   can 
|  carry  away." — Leslie's  Weekly. 

"I   notice  that  you  writers   use   a   great  j 
deal    of  tobacco.     Does   it    stimulate  your  j 
brains?"    "I  don't  know.    But  it  makes  you 
forget     that     you're     hungry." — Cleveland 
Leader. 

Blanche — The  most   difficult   thing   is   to 
make  up  one's  mind  what  to  take  and  what 
to    leave   behind.      Henriette — Oh,    I    don't  « 
think  so.     I  take  all  my  frocks  and  leave 
my  husband. — Rire. 

Wigwag — What  is  your  wife  mad  about  I 
now?      Hcnpecke — Her    absentmindedness. 
She  was  going  to  scold  me  about  something 
and    she    can't    remember    what    it    was. — 
Philadelphia  Record. 

"Poor  man !"  exclaimed  the  benevolent 
old  lady.  "And  you  say  you  have  no 
friends?"  "No,  madam."  replied  the  weary 
wayfarer;  "I  used  to  be  a  baseball  umpire." 
— Philadelphia  Record. 

"Tell  me,"  said  Miss  Witherupp,  "Mr. 
Newman  remarked  to  you  that  I  didn't 
show  my  age,  didn't  he?"  "Not  exactly; 
he  said  you  were  careful  to  conceal  it,"  re- 
plied  Miss   Frank. — Philadelphia   Press. 

Barber — Thank  you,  sir.  I  don't  often 
get  my  tip  before  I  begin.  I'm  sure  I  ap- 
preciate     Customer  {who  likes  his  hair 

cut  in  silence) — I  don't  want  you  to  con- 
sider that  a  tip.  It's  "hush"  money. — 
Punch. 

Mrs.  Dashaway — Yes,  while  we  were  in 
Egypt  we  visited  the  Pyramids.  They  were 
literally  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  Mrs. 
Newrich — Ugh !  Wasn't  you  afraid  some 
of  'em  would  git  on  you ? — Philadelphia 
Record. 

"I  suppose,"  remarked  the  dear  girl,  "that 
you  do  not  believe  in  love  at  first  sight?" 
"Oh.  yes,  I  do,"  rejoined  the  old  bachelor. 
"If  men  were  gifted  with  second  sight 
they  would  never  fall  in  love." — Home 
Magazine. 

Captain  ( zcithcringly.  to  private) — My 
friend,  you  ought  to  be  eating  hay.  Are 
there  any  more  like  you  in  your  family? 
Private — I  have  only  one  brother,  sir.  Cap- 
tain— Oh,  and  what  is  he?  Private — Cap- 
tain, sir. — Bon   Vivant. 

Kind  Lady — What  occupation  do  you  two 
poor  men  follow?  Gritty  George — Why. 
mum.  we  are  "nature  fakers."  Kind  Lady 
— Nature  fakers?  Gritty  George — Yes, 
we  play  de  elephant  in  de  show.  Sandy  is 
de  head  and  I  am  de  legs. — Chicago  Dailv 
News. 

"Bilkins  tells  me  he  is  getting  awfully 
tired  of  living  alone."  "I  would  think  he'd 
marry  and  settle  down."  "I  was  talking 
with  him  about  it  the  other  day.  and  he 
says  he  doesn't  know  whether  to  get  mar- 
ried or  buy  a  phonograph." — Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 

"Young  man,"  said  the  merchant,  "I 
hear  you've  been  kicking  because  you've  got 
so  much  to  do."     "Well,  yes,  sir,"  replied 

the    clerk,    "I    do    think   that "      "H'm ! 

we'll  have  to  give  you  so  much  more  to  do 
hereafter  that  you  won't  have  time  to 
kick." — Philadelphia  Press. 


Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  for  chil- 
dren's teething  is  guaranteed  under  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  Serial  No.  1098. 


$300  Per  Month 
on  $27,500  and 
Growing 


•I 


This  is  the  first  time  we've  offered  or  advertised 
this  fine  buy — It's  good — nothing  better  in  San 
Francisco.  A  big  lot,  60  feet  front,  on  one  of  the 
best  up-town  retail  business  streets.  Land  and  im- 
provements easily  worth  $56,000.  We  must  sell  be- 
fore September  1st.  and  offer  it  for  $47,500.  Mortgage 
of  $20,000  can  remain,  making  cash  investment  of 
$27,500.  Leased  $400  per  month.  Tenant  pays 
taxes  and  makes  all  repairs.  Sublets  at  a  profit — 
A  SNAP. 

Baldwin   &  Howell 

318-324  KEARNY  STREET 


STEAMSHIP  LINES. 


LABELS  ^FCARTONS 


CALIFORNIA    MADE 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

REBUILDING  AT  SECOND  AND  BRYANT  STS. 

SALES  OFFICE:  546  MARKET  ST. 
Phone,  TEMPORARY  2779 

OAKLAND  TEMPORARY  OFFICE  &  FACTORY 


FIFTH  AND  ADELINE  STS. 
LOS  ANGELES.  526  S.  MAIN  STREET 
PORTLAND,      -     MACLEAY  BUILDING 


MT.  TAMALPAIS  RAILWAY 

Via  Sansalito  Ferry— Foot  of  Market  SL 


Lv.  San  Fran. 

Legal  Holidays 
Sunday  Time 

Lv.  Tamalpais 

WEEK 
DAY 

SUN- 
DAY 

SUN- 
DAY 

WEEK 
DAY 

9:45  A 
1:45  P 

7:15  A 
9:15  A 
9:45  A 
11:15  A 
12:45  P 
2:15  P 
3:45  P 

9:2SA 
11:10  A 
12:16  P 
1:40  P 
3:10  P 
4:40  P 
6:40  P 

7:45  A 
1:10  P 
4:14  P 

SATUR- 
DAY 
4:45  P 

SATUR- 
DAY 
9:34  P 

TICKET  OFFICE  AT  SAUSALTTO  FERRY 


A  delightful  place  to  spend  the 
summer 


SRRIINIGS 

Our  automobiles  meet  t:ai  r, s  at  St.  Helena  every  day  except 

Sunday.     Take  7:40  a.  m.  Broad  Gauge  Boat. 

Fare  $7.00  round  trip. 

Week-End  Guests 

will  be  met  at  St.  Helena  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  afternoons.  Take  3:30  Tiburon 
Ferry.  Back  to  the  city  in  good  time  for 
business  on  Monday.  Write  at  once  for 
full  information  to 

Manager  AETNA  SPRINGS   CO., 

Napa  Counts*.  California 


For  Your 
Breakfast 

GERMEA 

At  All  Grocers 


The  Johnson-Locke 
Mercantile  Co. 

Agents 
213  Sansome  St. ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Current  issues  as  well  as  back  numbers  of 
the  ARGONAUT  can  always  be  had  at 
JOHNSON'S  1427  Fillmore  Street 


AMERICAN  LINE 


PLYMOUTH— CHERBOURG— SOUTHAMPTON 

St.     Paul Aug.  31     I    St.     Louis Sept.  14 

New    York Sept.     7     I    Philadelphia    ..Sept.  21 

PHILADELPHIA— QUEEN  STOWN— LIVERPOOL 

Haverford    Aug.  3 1     I    Friesland    Sept.  1 4 

Noordland    ....Sept.     7    |    Merion    Sept.  21 

ATLANTIC  TRANSPORT  LINE 

NEW    YORK— LONDON    DIRECT 

Minneapolis    . . .  Aug.  3 1     I    Mesaba     Sept.  1 4 

Minnehaha    ...Sept.     7    !    Minnetonka     ..Sept.  21 

H0LLAND4MERICA  LINE 

NEW  YORK— ROTTERDAM.   VIA  BOULOGNE 
Sailings  Wednesdays  as  per  sailing  list. 

Noordara    Aug.  2S        N.  Amsterdam. Sept.  18 

Ryndam     Sept.     4         Statendam    ....Sept.  25 

Potsdam    Sept.    1 1         Noordam    Oct.  2 


RED  STAR  LINE 


NEW  YORK— DOVER,  ANTWERP 

Vaderland    ....Aug.  31     1    Zeeland    Sept.    14 

Kroonland    ....  Sept.     7    I    Finland    Sept.  _■  1 


WHITE  STAR  LINE 


NEW    YORK— OUEENSTOWN— LIVERPOOL 

■^-Arabic    Aug.  20    I    -A-Cedric    Sept.    1 2 

■^-Baltic     Sept.     5    I    ^Celtic     Sept.   10 

PLYMOUTH— CHERBOURG— SOUTHAMPTON 

•AOceanic     \ug.  2S        +t  Adriatic    ...Sept.  11 

♦Majestic    ....Sept.     4        -j^Teutonic Sept.    iS 

-j-  New,    25,000    tons;    has    elevator,    gymnasium, 

Turkish  baths,   and  -jc  band. 

BOSTON— QUEENSTOWN— LIVERPOOL 

Republic Aug.    28     I    Cymric Sept.    11 

New  York — Azores — Mediterranean 

■A-Cretic Sept.    26.    noon ;     Nov.    7,    Dec.     1  I 

■^-Republic Oct.  24,  3  p.  m. ;    Nov.  30.  Jan.  25 

Boston — Azores — Mediterranean 

^tCanopic    Oct.  5,  9  a.  m. ;     Nov.    16.  Jan.    11 

-^"Romanic ....  Sept.    14,    3   p.   m. ;     Oct.    26.    Dec.    5 

G.  N.  KOEPPEL,  Pass.  Agt.,  Pacific  Coast, 

36    Ellis    St.,    near    Market,    San    Francisco 


Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

ORIENTAL     S.     S.     CO.     have    opened     their 

permanent    offices    at    Room    240, 

James     Flood     Building, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

S.  S.  "Hong  Kong  Maru"    (calls  at   Manila) 

Thursday,    Sept.   12,   1907 

S.  S.   "America     Maru" 

Wednesday,     Oct     2,   1907 

S.  S.  "Nippon     Maru" 

Wednesday.     Oct.  30.   1907 

Steamers  will  leave  wharf,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  streets.  1  p.  m.,  for  Yokohama  and 
Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu,  Kobe  (Hiogo), 
Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and  connecting  at 
Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Manila,  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates.  For 
freight  and  passage  apply  at  office,  James  Floed 
Building.  W.  H.  AVERY, 
Assistant  General  Manager. 


Japan-China 

Around  the  World 

Tour  leaves  Seprember  24th 

Send  for  Booklet 


THOS.  COOK  &  SON, 

Flood    Building,  32   Powell   Street,    S.    F. 

135  OFFICE5  ABROAD 
Cook's  Travelers'  Checks,  Payable  Everywhere. 


JOHN  G.  ILS  &  CO. 

Manufacturer* 

High  Grade  French  Ranges 

Kitchen  and  Bakery  Outfits 

827-829  Mission,  between  Fourth 
and  Fifth  Sts. ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


A.Zellerbach&Sons 

PAPER  DEALERS 

Now  Located  at 

Volkman  Bide.,  416  Jackeon  St..  San  Francisco 

Branch:  514  Eleventh  St..  Oakland 

Full  Supply  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper 


The  Amonaai  is  printed  by 

the  fetanlfp.tCaplor  Comparrp 

554-562  Bryant  Street 

San  Francisco 

Ttltfhntt  Ttmpy.  1004 ^^ 
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Price  Ten  Cents 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE.— The  Argonaut  (title  trade-marked)  is 
published  every  week  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing  Company.  Sub- 
scriptions, S4-00  per  year;  six  months,  $2.10;  three  months,  $1.10, 
payable  in  advance — postage  prepaid.  Subscription  to  all  foreign 
countries  within  the  Postal  Union,  S5.00  per  year.  Sample  copies 
free.  Single  copies,  10  cents.  News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  the 
interior  supplied  by  the  San  Francisco  News  Company,  1 7 1 1  San 
Pablo  Avenue,  Oakland.  Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  changed 
should  give  their  old  as  well  as  new  addresses.  The  American 
News  Company,  New  York,  are  agents  for  the  Eastern  trade.  The 
Argonaut  may  be  ordered  from  any  News  Dealer  or  Postmaster  in 
the  United  States  or  Europe.     Special  advertising  rates  to  publishers. 

Address  all  communications  to  The  Argonaut,  915  Van  Ness 
Avenue,    San   Francisco. 

Make  all  checks,  drafts,  postal  orders,  etc.,  payable  to  "The 
Argonaut   Publishing   Company." 

The  Argonaut  can  be  obtained  in  London  at  the  International 
News  Co.,  s  Breams  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane;  American  Newspaper 
and  Advertising  Agency,  Trafalgar  Buildings,  Northumberland  Ave- 
nue. In  Paris,  at  37  Avenue  de  l'Opera.  In  New  York,  at  Bren- 
tano's,  31  Union  Square.  In  Chicago,  Western  News  Company. 
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of  labor  can  be  helped  by  continuing  a  fight  hope- 
lessly lost.  The  vanity  and  the  profit  of  some  few 
labor  leaders  would,  indeed,  be  sacrificed  by  sur- 
render, and  such  leaders  always,  of  course,  try  to 
identify  their  private  interest  with  the  labor  cause. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  plain  to  the  rank  and  file  that 
nothing  is  gained  for  labor  by  pounding  uselessly 
against  a  Gibraltar  of  resistance  which  every  man 
of  sense  sees  can  never  be  brought  to  yield.  There 
is  not,  we  think,  one  man  among  those  who  continue 
to  support  the  strike,  who  really  believes  that  the 
labor  interest  has  a  ghost  of  a  chance  for  success. 
All  that  is  aimed  at  now,  or  even  hoped  for,  is  to 
bring  the  United  Railroads  to  some  kind  of  con- 
cession in  the  matter  of  recognizing  the  union. 
Anything  wearing  the  faintest  look  of  recognition 
would  be  grasped  at  with  the  eagerness  of  a  drown- 
ing man  clutching  at  a  straw. 
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The  Strike. 

It  is  not  easy  to  define  the  situation  in  the  street 
car  strike,  because  many  matters  essential  to  its 
full  exposition  lie  under  cover  and  subject  to 
diverse  and  even  contradictory  interpretations.  We 
have  it  on  the  authority  of  one  set  of  labor  leaders 
that  the  council  representing  the  affiliated  building 
trades  is  weary  of  carrying  the  larger  share  of  the 
financial  burden  of  the  strike  and  wishes  to  with- 
draw its  support.  From  another  set  of  labor  leaders 
we  have  the  positive  statement  that  this  is  noftrue, 
and  that  those  who  assert  it  to  be  true  are  liars. 
From  another  set  of  labor  leaders  we  have  it  that 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  those  above  quoted 
is  telling  the  truth.  So  there  you  have  it — three 
separate  and  conflicting  statements,  one  apparently 
as  worthy  of  credit  as  another.  The  one  manifest 
fact  in  the  whole  business  is  that  the  laborites  are 
quarreling  among  themselves  and  that  there  is  gen- 
eral weariness  on  the  part  of  individual  unionists  all 
down  the  line  of  putting  up  for  a  strike  which 
everybody  knows  to  be  lost  and  which  is  being 
maintained  against  reason  and  against  hope,  more 
in  the  interest  of  certain  leaders  of  labor  than  of  the 
call  e  of  labor.  For  there  are  none  so  dull  or  be- 
sotted or  illusionized  as  to  believe  that  the  cause 


The  whole  energies  of  those  who  are  running 
what  is  left  of  the  strike  are  directed  toward  en- 
trapping President  Calhoun  into  some  sort  of  recog- 
nition of  the  existence  of  the  union.  Mayor  Taylor, 
quite  innocently,  we  think,  was  induced  to  lend  his 
influence  to  this  end  some  four  or  five  days  back. 
Andrew  J.  Gallagher,  representing  one  of  the  trade 
alliances,  communicated  with  the  mayor,  asking  him 
to  invite  Mr.  Calhoun  to  "confer"  (with  the  mayor 
and  Mr.  Gallagher  himself),  with  a  view  to  "con- 
cessions" looking  to  the  calling  off  of  the  strike. 
Mr.  Calhoun  declined  with  the  declaration  that 
there  were  no  concessions  possible  to  be  made  on 
his  part,  whereupon  the  mayor  quite  gratuitously 
declared  that  Mr.  Calhoun  did  not  exhibit  just  the 
right  spirit  in  the  matter.  The  truth  is  that  the 
mayor  spoke  with  reference  to  a  matter  which  evi- 
dently he  does  not  understand  in  all  its  bearings. 
Mr.  Calhoun,  after  repeated  failures  on  the  part  of 
the  carmen's  union  to  keep  its  contracts  and  to 
maintain  faith,  declined  absolutely  to  have  any  deal- 
ings with  the  union.  Upon  this  basis  he  has  main- 
tained a  contest  running  over  some  four  months,  in 
which  the  laborites  have  violated  every  law  of  God 
and  man  in  savage  efforts  to  avenge  themselves  and 
to  break  down  the  resistance  of  the  United  Rail- 
roads. Mr.  Calhoun  has  steadily  held  fast  to  a 
principle  at  prodigious  cost  to  himself  and  his  asso- 
ciates, and  in  doing  this  he  has  won  the  approval 
of  all  thoughtful  and  conservative  men.  Now,  at 
the  end  of  this  conflict,  on  the  basis  of  victory  fairly 
won,  to  ask  him  to  surrender  the  principle  for  which 
he  has  fought,  to  go  back  on  his  plighted  word,  to 
"treat"  and  to  "concede,"  was  both  mischievous  and 
impertinent.  To  have  accepted  the  mayor's  invita- 
tion, to  have  yielded  the  point,  would  have  been 
not  only  to  sacrifice  the  principle  upon  which  he  has 
stood,  but  to  cast  away  self-respect  with  the  respect 
and  approval  of  the  community.  Mayor  Taylor 
ought  not  to  have  put  himself  in  the  position  of 
asking  Mr.  Calhoun  to  do  an  impossible  thing. 
Above  all  he  ought  not  to  have  uttered  a  reflection 
upon  the  reasonableness  and  good  temper  of  a  man 
whose  reasonableness  and  good  temper,  combined 
with  a  courageous  firmness,  have  won  the  plaudits 
of  every  red-blooded  citizen  of  San  Francisco.  It 
was  a  matter  in  which  our  excellent  mayor  was  in 
a  small  way  duped  by  a  guileful  and  adroit  labor 
leader;  it  was  a  case  in  which  the  goodness  of  his 
heart  overbore  the  justice  of  his  judgment. 


who  are  willing  to  work.  Now,  says  Mr.  Calhoun, 
"for  me  to  meet  with  these  leaders  and  discuss  with 
them  any  concession,  necessarily  involves  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  unlawful  doctrine  for  which  they  stand." 
Mr.  Calhoun  continues: 

To  my  mind,  such  a  concession  is  disastrous  to  the  vital 
interests  of  this  city.  Such  a  doctrine  is  un-American, 
contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  human  liberty, 
destructive  of  the  benefits  of  our  American  union,  which 
guarantees  the  right  of  free  movement  of  citizens  from 
one  State  to  another,  and  their  right  to  work  wherever 
they  choose,  and  is  intended  and  well  calculated  to  erect 
by  force  and  violence  a  labor  wall  around  San  Francisco 
which  must  seriously  curtail  her  growth,  handicap  her 
in  the  race  with  her  rivals  on  this  Coast,  and  seriously 
retard  her  rehabilitation.  Never  in  the  history  of  America 
has  the  principle  of  freedom  of  employer  and  freedom  of 
employee  been  more  important  than  in  San  Francisco  at 
this  moment.  With  credit  shaken  to  the  foundation,  every 
class  of  men  in  San  Francisco  is  interested  in  that  policy 
which  insures  the  safety  of  the  individual  against  violence 
and  coercion,  the  protection  of  property  and  the  establish- 
ment of  good  government. 

Here  in  a  nutshell  and  with  a  clearness  which 
brings  it  to  the  comprehension  of  every  sane  mind, 
we  have  the  doctrine  which  has  justified,  inspired, 
and  energized  the  tremendous  fight  which  Mr.  Cal- 
houn has  waged  during  the  past  four  months.  If  he 
had  been  weak  enough  in  response  to  the  mayor's  in- 
vitation to  abandon  the  principle  which  has  animated 
his  resistance  to  unworthy  demands ;  if  he  had 
hoisted  the  white  flag  by  consenting  to  treat  with 
Mr.  Gallagher  as  the  representative  of  a  false  and 
criminal  principle,  he  would  have  lost  immeasurably 
at  the  points  of  public  consideration  and  respect. 
The  Argonaut  for  one  would  have  felt  that  he  had 
made  an  unworthy  and  shameful  sacrifice — and 
this  we  believe  would  have  been  the  judgment  of  the 
community. 

No  permanent  ill  effect,  we  hope,  will  come  from 
this  untimed  and  injudicious  effort  of  Mayor  Taylor 
to  bring  about  peace  on  a  wrong  basis.  The  prompt 
and  positive  answer  of  Mr.  Calhoun  has  probably 
nullified  the  mischief  wrought  by  the  mayor  through 
his  implied  censure  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  position.  For 
the  moment,  however,  the  incident  tends  to  give 
hope  to  the  strike  leaders  and  supply  them  with  a 
new  weapon  for  enforcing  the  long-suffering  and 
wean-  allegiance  of  their  followers.  It  was  noted 
that  on  the  day  following  the  incident  the  force  of 
pickets  representing  the  striking  element  was  largely 
recruited  and  that  the  signs  of  aggressive  spirit  were 
multiplied  and  augmented.  However,  mere  spurts 
of  aggressive  enthusiasm  founded  on  nothing  more 
substantial  than  the  mistake  of  a  well-meaning 
official  can  not  long  serve  to  put  vitality  into  a 
movement  so  beaten  and  broken  as  manifestly  to  he 
staggering  around  in  search  of  a  place  to  fall. 


Mr.  Calhoun,  in  his  answer  to  the  mayor,  pre- 
sented his  view  of  the  matter  with  a  clearness  and 
an  emphasis  that  went  straight  to  the  understanding 
of  everybody  who  read  it.  Mr.  Gallagher,  he  said, 
and  the  labor  leaders  with  whom  he  is  associated, 
are  standing  for  the  doctrine  that  force,  violence, 
and  coercion  may  be  employed  by  organized  labor 
both  against  an  employer  and  against  other  laborers 


The  Candidacy  of  Dr.  Taylor. 

The  more  we  study  our  situation  and  conditions, 
the  more  important  and  necessary  does  it  appear 
that  the  elements  of  conservatism  and  respectability 
should  combine  in  support  of  Dr.  Taylor  for  the 
mayoralty.  It  will  not  be  claimed  by  anybody  that 
Dr.  Taylor  is  the  only  available  man  among  us ; 
nevertheless,  circumstances  combine  to  give  him  a 
favor  and  a  sanction  hardly  possible  to  be  won  for 
any  other  man  in  the  brief  time  between  now  and 
election  day.  It  is  not  claimed  for  Dr.  Taylor  that 
he  is  a  practiced  administrator  or  that  he  is  a  man  of 
infallible  judgment;  but  it  can  be  urged  with  abso- 
lute emphasis  that  he  is  honest,  that  he  is  in  earnest, 
that  he  commands  universal  respect  among  our 
people,  that  his  election  would  give  us  integrity  ami 
capacity  at  the  head  of  our  affairs  and  tend  to  re- 
store our  credit  for  sanity  and  decency  away  from 
home. 

It  is  not  a  time  for  ordinary  political  calculations. 
In  truth,  it  is  a  time  when  the  ordinary  motives  of 
politics — motives  by  no  means  to  be  discre 


their  time  and  place — can  not  worthily  be  urged.  It 
is  a  situation  in  which  the  integrity  and  the  repute 
of  San  Francisco  are  at  stake ;  and  in  such  a  crisis 
nobody  has  the  right  to  urge  any  interest  calculated 
to  confuse  the  issue  or  to  detract  from  the  moral 
considerations  involved  in  it.  We  will  not  say  that 
in  normal  times  and  under  ordinary  conditions  party 
politics  are  always  and  completely  unworthy;  but 
we  will  say  that  at  this  time,  and  under  conditions 
as  they  stand,  to  pursue  the  purposes  of  politics 
would  be  to  violate  the  foundation  principle  of 
patriotism  and  to  belittle  the  demands,  not  only  of 
community  interest,  but  of  community  self-respect. 

The  Argonaut  does  not  question  the  character  or 
the  capacity  of  young  Mr.  Ryan,  who  is  so  warmly 
urged  for  the  mayoralty  in  certain  quarters.  Simply 
it  knows  nothing  about  Mr.  Ryan  and,  so  far  as  it 
can  learn,  nobody  else  knows  anything  about  him. 
Probably  he  is  both  respectable  and  worthy,  but  the 
fact — assuming  it  to  be  a  fact — is  no  reason  why  in 
this  crisis  of  our  affairs  he  should  be  named  for  the 
mayoralty.  That  he  has  organized  a  primary 
movement  in  politics  and  carried  it  to  success,  is  a 
tribute  to  his  political  acuteness  rather  than  a  testi- 
monial of  his  fitness  to  stand  at  the  head  of  our 
municipal  organization  and  to  guide  it  through  the 
troubled  waters  of  social  and  business  confusion. 
We  question  if  there  is  ever  a  time  when  an  adroit 
politician  is  the  best  possible  man  for  the  mayoralty ; 
and  most  assuredly  this  is  not  such  a  time.  Above 
all  things  the  immediate  need  is  for  public  con- 
fidence, and  public  confidence,  in  any  large  and 
genuine  sense,  is  not  possible  in  the  case  of  one  who 
is  scarcely  more  than  a  youth,  whose  name  is  a  new 
one  to  ninety-nine  out  of  one  hundred  of  our  people, 
whose  history  and  character  are  practically  un- 
known, whose  capabilities  are  undetermined.  We 
say  this  without  the  least  ill-will  or  disrespect  for 
Mr.  Ryan.  For  all  the  Argonaut  knows  to  the  con- 
trary he  may  be  a  very  paragon  among  men. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  nothing  in  the  suggestion  of 
his  name  to  inspire  confidence  or  enthusiasm  either 
at  home  or  abroad.  His  nomination,  or  the  nomi- 
nation of  an}'  other  merely  available  man  would  be 
a  tactical  mistake,  because  it  could  not  possibly  tend 
to  that  species  of  moral  enthusiasm  upon  which  the 
conservative  interests  of  San  Francisco  are  abso- 
lutely dependent  for  success  in  the  coming  election. 

More  and  more  we  are  convinced  with  the 
progress  of  time  and  events  that  the  one  sound 
course  of  the  conservative  parties — the  Republican 
and  Democratic  parties — is  to  put  the  name  of  Dr. 
Taylor  at  the  head  of  their  tickets.  Even  with  Dr. 
Taylor  thus  named  and  supported,  the  outcome  is 
not  an  assurance,  because  the  forces  of  opposition 
■  are  numerous  and  aggressive.  In  the  last  municipal 
election — two  years  ago — the  Union  Labor  party 
polled  40,191  votes,  as  against  28.687  votes  for  a 
fusion  ticket  named  by  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican conventions.  The  Union  Labor  partv. 
therefore,  had  a  clear  majority  of  11,504  votes. 
Conditions  have  radically  changed  since  1905 ;  it 
is  not  for  any  man  to  say  with  confidence  where 
the  line  of  division  now  stands  between  labor  union- 
ism on  the  one  hand  and  conservatism  on  the  other. 
But  this  much  can  be  said  positively,  that  con- 
servatism will  need  to  move  with  caution,  to  put  its 
best  foot  foremost,  to  conciliate  by  every  reasonable 
diplomacy  the  forces  which  will  determine  the  re- 
sult of  November's  election.  We  can  r.ot  afford  to 
try  experiments ;  we  can  not  afford  to  go  into  the 
fight  under  an  unknown  or  undemonstrated  leader- 
ship. It  would  be  folly  bordering  upon  criminality, 
in  the  situation  in  which  we  stand,  to  thrust  aside  a 
man  standing,  as  does  Dr.  Taylor,  representative  of 
everything  that  is  decent  and  worthy,  commanding 
public  respect  to  the  degree  of  enthusiasm,  in  favor 
of  a  new  and  untried  man,  especially  of  one 
whose  whole  title  to  consideration  is  that  he  organ- 
ized and  carried  to  success  a  primary  election. 

What  we  have  said  with  respect  to  Dr.  Taylor 
applies  with  almost  equal  emphasis  to  his  board  of 
supervisors.  Let  us  say  frankly  that  if  the  Argo- 
naut were  making  up  a  board  to  suit  its  individual 
notion  of  things,  it  would  leave  off  some  two  or 
three  of  those  selected  by  Dr.  Taylor.  There  is 
probably  no  citizen  among  us  who,  were  the  matter 
entirely  in  his  own  hands,  would  not  make  some 
changes.  And  yet,  looking  at  the  board  as  it  stands, 
by  a1  I  large,  it  is  as  nearly  ideal  in  its  make-up  as 
■   iy  could  reasonably  desire.     It  is  representa- 


THE    ARGONAUT. 

tive  of  experience,  of  capability,  of  unquestioned 
character.  Never  in  its  history  has  San  Francisco 
been  served  by  such  a  group  of  men.  By  no  pos- 
sibility could  this  body  of  non-political  citizens  be 
brought,  in  normal  times  and  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions, to  make  sacrifice  of  interest  and  comfort  for 
the  sake  of  serving  the  public.  It  is  for  San 
Francisco — for  conservative  and  decent  San  Fran- 
cisco— to  thank  God  for  its  blessings  as  represented 
by  this  extraordinary  aggregation  of  talent  and 
character  and  do  its  utmost  to  hold  it  in  the  public 
service. 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  figures  quoted  above,  the 
Union  Labor  party  is  or  was  immensely  strong  in 
San  Francisco.  Events  have  mightily  changed  the 
face  of  things  since  the  election  of  1905,  and  yet 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  proportion  of 
labor  unionists  is  less  than  before.  Given  a  situa- 
tion in  which  ordinary  political  candidates  com- 
pete with  each  other,  and  we  question  the  ability  of 
the  conservative  elements  of  the  community  to  win 
the  day.  It  is  because  Dr.  Taylor,  in  his  character 
and  history,  in  the  circumstances  of  his  candidacy, 
presents  an  extraordinary  appeal  to  public  favor, 
that  we  have  faith  in  his  election.  The  situation  is 
one  in  which  an  absolutely  honest  name  is  a  thing 
of  extraordinary  attraction.  We  believe  that  there 
are  elements  in  unionist  ranks  which  will  turn  with 
relief  and  confidence  from  a  political  movement 
which  has  yielded  nothing  but  dishonor  and  shame, 
to  give  its  votes  for  one  who,  like  Dr.  Taylor,  stands 
representative  of  manly  character  in  its  highest 
aspects  and  of  assured  political  capability  and  de- 
cency. We  are  convinced  that  many  thousands  of 
labor  unionists,  disgusted  with  the  shameful  record 
of  their  party,  would  gladly  cast  their  votes  for  one 
who  in  a  few  brief  weeks  has  done  so  much  to  re- 
trieve the  good  name  and  fame  of  our  city.  This 
element  will  assuredly  vote  for  Dr.  Taylor.  But 
it  will  not,  we  think,  give  its  support  to  an  unknown 
and  untried  man.  however  fair  his  pretensions. 
Political  discretion,  therefore,  combines  with  the 
larger  motives  already  referred  to  in  urging  the 
candidacy  of  one  whose  name  stands  eminent,  if  not 
preeminent,  among  us  for  those  virtues  which  all 
men  respect  and  honor. 


August  31,  1907. 


Mr.  Langdon. 

An  attempt  is  being  made  to  identify  the  candi- 
dacy of  Mr.  Langdon  for  another  term  as  prose- 
cuting attorney,  with  the  integrity  and  continuity 
of  the  graft  procedure.  The  Argonaut  believes  that 
the  graft  prosecution  should  be  carried  forward,  but 
it  fails  to  see  why  Mr.  Langdon  is  in  any  way  essen- 
tial in  the  matter.  The  work  was  not  begun  upon 
Mr.  Langdon's  initiative;  it  has  not  at  any  point 
rested  upon  his  ability  or  energy;  its  future  does 
not  rest  upon  his  capability  as  a  lawyer  or  upon  his 
character  as  an  official.  The  truth  is  that  Mr. 
Langdon  has  had  no  serious  part  in  this  whole 
matter,  excepting  to  be  an  uncertain  factor  in  it, 
concerning  whom  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  in- 
ternal anxiety. 

Within  five  years  Mr.  Langdon  has  been  a  Dem- 
ocrat, a  Union  Laborite.  a  Municipal  Leaguer,  as  he 
now  aspires  to  be  a  Republican.  Under  these 
various  part)'  banners  lie  has  been  an  office-seeker. 
just  as  now  he  is  seeking  office  through  affiliation 
with  Republicanism.  Mr.  Langdon  has  never 
found  any  difficulty  in  changing  his  political  coat, 
for  he  has  no  convictions  which  stand  in  the  way 
of  any  line  of  conduct  which  may  lead  up  to  a 
profitable  job. 

But  Mr.  Langdon's  political  career,  crooked  as 
it  has  been,  is  no  more  remarkable  than  the 
record  of  his  personal  affiliations.  Only  two 
years  ago  he  was  a  Ruefite  to  the  extent  of  accept- 
ing nomination  at  the  hands  of  Ruef  and  of  accept- 
ing Ruef's  personal  assistance  in  the  campaign 
which  preceded  his  election  to  the  prosecuting  at- 
torneyship. Then  for  some  unexplained  cause 
Mr.  Langdon  abandoned  his  friend  Ruef  and,  being 
in  the  mood  of  moral  reform,  attached  himself  body 
and  breeches  to  the  political  fortunes  of  that  great 
and  good  man,  Mr.  William  Randolph  Hearst.  As 
Mr.  Hearst's  man.  at  Mr.  Hearst's  expense,  Mr. 
Langdon  made  a  loud-mouthed  and  vulgar  cam- 
paign for  the  governorship  last  year.  A  little  later, 
under  compulsion  of  Mr.  Hearst  and  against  his 
own  wishes,  it  is  said,  he  gave  Mr.  Heney  the  ap- 
pointment  as   deputy   prosecuting  attorney,  which 


put  the  graft  prosecution  upon  its  feet.  Up  to  this 
time  and  for  some  months  following,  Mr.  Langdon 
remained  a  Hearstling;  and  the  incident  which 
caused  him  to  abandon  Hearst  and  go  over  to 
Spreckels  is  only  very  recent  history. 

The  Argonaut  does  not  believe  that  a  great  moral 
movement  or  any  other  movement  calling  for 
integrity,  consistency,  and  persistency  is  safe 
in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  this  extraor- 
dinary record.  It  has  no  faith  in  a  man  who 
changes  his  party  from  season  to  season  for  the 
sake  of  getting  into  office.  It  has  no  respect  for  one 
who  at  one  period  must  be  classified  as  Ruef's  man, 
another  as  Hearst's  man,  and  still  another  as 
Spreckels's  man.  It  would  not  like  to  put  very 
great  dependence  upon  one  thus  variable  in  his 
political  moods  and  consistent  only  in  the  propensity 
of  having  always  somebody  for  a  master. 

Mr.  Langdon,  as  we  have  already  said,  has  borne 
no  serious  relationship  to  the  graft  prosecution, 
excepting  in  so  far  as  his  political  obligations  have 
warped  it  from  the  line  of  propriety  and  decency,, 
for  be  it  remembered  that  it  was  in  relation  to 
Mr.  Langdon's  politics  that  Mr.  Spreckels  was 
led  to  declare  his  sympathy  with  the  brick-bat 
throwers  and  to  consent  to  the  wrongs  involved  in 
the  Geary  Street  affair.  In  the  conduct  of  the  graft 
cases,  Langdon  has  been  a  mere  dummy,  the  real 
work  having  been  done  by  Mr.  Heney,  Mr.  Johnson, 
and  others.  Now,  since  Mr.  Langdon  has  been  of 
no  real  service  but  on  the  other  hand  a  very  serious 
source  of  uncertainty  and  anxiety,  where  is  the  need 
of  carrying  him  along  any  further?  It  would  be 
infinitely  better  policy  to  let  him  drop  out  from  a 
position  in  which  he  has  illustrated  only  the  light- 
ness of  his  character  and  his  incapacity  as  a  lawyer. 
If  there  be  any  fear  about  the  maintenance  of  the 
graft  cases,  then  let  Mr.  Heney  or  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Mr.  Cobb  be  named  for  the  prosecuting  attorney- 
ship. Either  of  these  gentlemen,  in  the  prosecuting 
attorney's  office,  would  give  assurance  as  to  the 
graft  cases  and  at  the  same  time  relieve  the  situa- 
tion of  a  mischief-maker  and  an  incompetent — of 
one  who  can  not  possibly  add  a  feather's  weight 
to  the  real  forces  of  prosecution. 

Speaking  for  itself — and  there  are  many  others 
we  fancy  similarly  minded — the  Argonaut  would 
like  to  see  somebody  made  prosecuting  attorney 
who  would  recognize  and  enforce  the  criminal 
responsibilities  of  the  boodling  supervisors  and 
who  would  insist  upon  the  immediate  punishment 
of  Abraham  Ruef.  We  believe  that  there  has  been 
in  these  instances  an  unworthy  compromise  with 
crime.  As  to  how  far  Mr.  Langdon  is  responsible 
for  it,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say;  but  he  is  at 
least  officially  responsible  for  it.  We  should  like  to 
see  in  his  place  a  man  with  sufficient  firmness,  a 
sufficient  sense  of  official  duty  to  take  up  these 
cases  and  pursue  them  with  an  energy  at  least 
equal  to  that  employed  in  the  prosecution  of  another 
class  of  wrong-doers. 


The  Case  of  Abraham  Ruef. 

Let  us  look  closely  for  a  moment  at  the  case  of 
Abraham  Ruef.     Whatever  may  be  the  doubts  or 

'  the  considerations  as  related  to  anybody  else  asso- 
ciated with  the  criminality  and  the  shame  of  San 
Francisco's  graft  history,  there  can  be  no  question 

I  as  to  Ruef.  Whether  you  look  at  the  matter  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  bribe-giver  or  the  bribe-taker, 

I  of  the  corrupter  or  the  corrupted,  the  exploiter  or 

j  the  dupe,  the  sinister  figure  of  Abraham  Ruef  is 
always  in  the  foreground.    Ruef  did  not  indeed  dis- 

I  cover  the  principle  of  graft,  but  he  worked  it  to 
his  own  purposes,  adapted  it  to  conditions  in  San 
Francisco,  made  it  fit  situations  high  and  low,  left 
none  of  its  evil  possibilities  unexplored  or  unappro- 
priated. Ruef  is  not  a  bold  scoundrel,  but  a  cun- 
ning one.  He  appears  always  as  a  coward,  be- 
cause he  accepted  no  responsibility  where  he  could 
pass  it  on  to  others ;  he  was  always  a  sneak,  be- 
cause he  worked  by  artifice  and  subterfuge,  rather 
than  openly  and  by  direct  methods.  He  was  a  liar 
always,  preferring  pretense  and  deceit  even  when 
the  truth  might  have  served  his  purpose.  In  the 
end  he  has  proved  himself  a  craven,  for  he  ha- 
sought  to  buy  immunity  for  himself  by  exposing 
those  with  whom  he  trafficked  in  his  hour  of  sinis- 
ter authority. 

Abraham  Ruef  was  indicted  for  crime  nine 
months  ago.  He  first  tried  to  escape  the  vengeance 
of  the  law  by  forcing  the  dupes  and  tools  he  s.ad 
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put  into  positions  of  nominal  authority  to  violate 
their  oaths  and  completely  to  turn  traitor  to  their 
trusts.  AYhen  this  project  failed,  he  turned  tail 
and  ran  into  hiding,  only  to  be  dragged  out  after  a 
long  and  costly  search.  Finally,  when  face  to  face 
with  violated  and  outraged  justice,  the  coward  in 
him  dominated  all  else,  for  he  showed  the  white 
feather,  pleading  guilty  to  the  charge  against  him 
— in  the  same  breath  asserting  his  innocence  and 
appealing  for  sympathy  upon  a  pretense  of  family 
distress  which  could  only  be  assuaged  by  his  con-  I 
fession.  A  curious  domestic  situation  it  must  have 
been,  truly,  which  could  only  be  cured  by  a  con- ; 
fession  of  guilt  on  the  part  of  a  dearly  beloved  son 
and  brother  who  was  not  really  guilty !  The  logic 
is  a  little  lame  perhaps,  but  it  is  quite  as  good  as 
the  sentiment  that  goes  with  it.  Then  our  fine  gen- 
tleman trafficked  with  his  jailers  and  won  favor 
from  them  by  the  sacrifice  of  whatever  shred  of 
self-respect  remained  to  him  by  "peaching"  upon 
those  who  had  been  the  associates,  the  dupes,  or  the 
victims  of  his  nefarious  operations. 

The  picture  as  here  outlined  is  not  a  pleasing 
one.     It  exhibits  human  nature  in  the  most  con- 1 
temptible  of  its  phases.    Its  elements  are  prostituted  j 
talents,  capability  without  courage,  a  sinister  cun-  1 
ning.   an   insatiable   greed,   a   craven   spirit  which 
dares  not   face  the  consequences  of  acts   done  in 
deliberation   and   upon   calculation.     It  would   not ! 
be  easy  to  conceive  a  more  groveling  character,  a 
lower  spirit,  a  meaner  type  of  creature  than  Abra- 
ham Ruef.     His  character  is  not  relieved  by  one  | 
pleasant  aspect,  for  even  where  he  poses  as  a  dutiful 
son  and  an  affectionate  brother,  he  is  seen  to  be 
the  most  shameful  of  pretenders,  the  most  trans- 
parent of  frauds. 

It  is  now  more  than  three  months  since  Abraham 
Ruef  was  by  his  own  confession  convicted  of  a  fel- 
ony. In  the  ordinary  course  of  justice  he  should 
have  been  sentenced  to  states  prison  many  weeks 
ago.  But  he  has  not  been  sentenced ;  his  case  is  j 
carried  along  under  suspension,  one  postponement 
following  another,  with  no  immediate  prospect  that 
the  mandate  of  the  law  and  the  requirements  of 
justice  shall  be  answered.  In  the  meantime  Abra- 
ham Ruef  lives  in  a  pleasant  house  in  a  fashionable 
district  under  circumstances  not  only  of  domestic 
comfort  but  of  domestic  luxury.  He  sleeps  on  the 
softest  of  beds,  in  the  airiest  of  chambers ;  his  table 
is  the  richest  the  market  affords,  and  he  is  served 
like  a  very  prince.  He  goes  abroad  at  his  pleasure, 
visits  his  friends  and  his  relatives,  "entertains"  at 
his  father's  house,  receives  those  whom  it  is  his 
pleasure  to  see  in  what,  with  a  delicate  courtesy,  is 
called  his  house  of  detention.  All  this  is  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  city  and  county  of 
San  Francisco.  Fifty  dollars  per  day — more  than 
it  costs  many  an  honest  man  per  month  to  live — 
is  paid  out  of  the  public  fund  to  maintain  this 
wretched  scoundrel  in  luxury.  There  are  jails  not 
only  for  convicted  felons,  but  for  those  who  are 
suspected  of  crime,  but  none  for  Abraham  Ruef. 
Convict  though  he  be,  the  prison  is  not  for  him. 
His  comfort,  his  tastes,  and  even  his  vanities 
must  be  humored.  It  is  only  last  week  since  he 
was  permitted  to  provide  himself  with  a  brand- 
new  automobile.  He  must  be  treated  not  as  a 
convict,  but  as  a  guest  whom  the  city  is  delighted 
to  honor,  this  precious  scoundrel  guilty  of  ten 
thousand  sinister  crimes. 

When  it  is  asked  why  Abraham  Ruef  is  not  duly 
sentenced  to  the  penitentiary,  why  he  is  not  in 
stripes  within  the  walls  of  San  Quentin,  the  answer 
is  that  he  is  needed  to  give  testimony  against  his 
fellow  criminals.  But  this  answer  still  leaves  the 
main  question  unanswered.  Why  is  it  necessary' 
that  Abraham  Ruef  should  be  kept  in  a  special  j 
prison  at  large  cost ;  why  should  he  be  pampered 
and  luxuriously  indulged?  Why  could  he  not  be  i 
held  as  securely  in  the  county  jail  or  even  in  San 
Quentin  as  in  his  parlor-prison  on  Broadway?  It 
is  not  the  custom  to  detain  convicted  felons  or  even 
innocent  witnesses  in  palatial  and  luxurious  quar- 
ters— why  an  exception  in  the  case  of  Abraham 
Ruef?  Why,  too,  is  the  sentence  of  Abraham  Ruef 
delayed?  Why  is  there  postponement  after  post- 
ponement in  a  case  absolutely  relieved  of  doubt  or 
question  by  the  confession  of  the  prisoner?  Why 
is  sentence  not  passed  upon  this  criminal  as  usual  in 
such  cases? 

The  people  of  San  Francisco  are  asking  these  J 
questions  and  many  others  over  and  over,  and  be- 1 
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cause  they  are  not  answered  the  impression  grows  in 
the  public  mind  that  some  sort  of  a  dicker  has  been 
entered  into  between  Ruef  and  the  prosecution 
under  which  he  is  to  receive  only  a  nominal  punish- 
ment or  none  at  all.  There  are  many  to  assert — 
and  some  to  lay  wagers — that  a  bargain  has 
been  entered  into  by  which,  in  payment  for 
testimony  to  be  given  against  persons  whom  the 
prosecutors  wish  to  put  into  prison,  Abraham  Ruef 
is  to  be  given  full  immunity — that  he  is  to  be  spared 
the  "ignominy"  of  stripes  and  of  San  Quentin. 

It  is  pointed  out  among  other  things — and  with 
many  sneers — that  the  prosecution  is  holding  over 
Ruef's  head  the  menace  of  San  Quentin  as  a  means 
of  getting  from  him  such  testimony  as  it  wants. 
This,  it  is  explained,  is  why  sentence  is  again  and 
again  deferred :  not  for  many  months,  it  is  said, 
if  the  prosecution  can  have  its  way,  will  sentence 
be  passed,  because  it  is  wished  to  hold  Ruef  in  a 
position  subject  to  the  resentment  and  the  ven- 
geance of  the  inquisitors  if  he  shall  fail  to  meet 
their  demands — if  the  testimony  which  he  is  to  give 
shall  fall  shy  of  their  requirements.  And  in  this 
connection  it  is  pertinent  to  ask,  what,  under  any 
circumstances,  is  the  value  of  testimony  given  by 
a  creature  like  Abraham  Ruef?  With  special  em- 
phasis it  may  be  asked  what  is  the  value  of  testi- 
mony given  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
Abraham  Ruef  stands — by  a  convicted  felon  as 
related  to  the  cause  of  those  who  hold  it  in  their 
hands  to  mitigate  or  augment  his  penalties?  And 
with  supreme  emphasis  may  it  be  asked  what  is 
the  value  of  testimony  given  by  a  man  in  Abraham 
Ruef's  position  when  that  man  is  known  to  be 
attended  and  coached  by  one  who  has  been  proved 
in  open  court  to  be  a  prompter  of  witnesses,  even 
to  the  extent  of  counselling  one  felon  to  omit  an 
essential  fact  from  a  statement  in  which  he  had 
sworn  to  tell  the  whole  truth. 

Either  the  mental  machinery  of  the  Argonaut  is 
off  its  bearings,  its  moral  perceptions  are  off  their 
normal  base,  or  else  a  very  great  wrong  is  being 
done  in  the  case  of  Abraham  Ruef.  The  Argonaut 
can  see  in  it,  first,  nothing  better  than  an  attempt 
by  promise  of  exemption  to  cajole  and  bribe  a 
notorious  scoundrel  into  giving  testimony  which 
those  who  hold  his  fate  in  their  hands,  wish  against 
others  whom  they  have  charged  with  crimes;  sec- 
ond, an  attempt,  under  the  device  of  a  delayed  sen- 
tence, to  force  from  this  same  scoundrel  such  "con- 
fessions" as  may  serve  the  purposes  of  those  who 
hold  him  in  their  power.  The  case  has  been  bad 
enough  all  along,  but  it  takes  a  deeper  and  more 
sinister  color  from  the  exposition  made  by  boodler 
Boxton  of  William  J.  Burns's  methods  of  formu- 
lating and  enforcing  criminal  evidence. 

Abraham  Ruef  ought  to  be  sentenced  like  any 
other  criminal  and  sent  over  to  San  Quentin  like 
any  other  convict.  If  there  be  a  special  reason 
why  he  should  be  kept  in  San  Francisco,  he  ought, 
after  being  duly  sentenced,  to  be  confined  in  the 
county  jail.  There  is  neither  rhyme  nor  reason 
nor  decency  in  maintaining  him  as  a  privileged 
prisoner  under  conditions  of  luxury  and  at  enor- 
mous cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  San  Francisco. 
There  is  universal  resentment  at  a  course  so  out 
of  keeping  with  custom  and  propriety.  There  is 
universal  suspicion  that  behind  this  special  indul- 
gence there  is  a  quasi-criminal  bargain,  under 
which  Abraham  Ruef,  in  spite  of  his  gross  and 
multiplied  crimes  is  to  go  free. 


The   Fresno  "Republican"  and   the  Pardee 
Movement. 

The  Fresno  Republican  is  the  one  daily  news- 
paper north  of  Tehachapi  which  the  Argonaut 
holds  in  abiding  respect.  It  is  the  only  paper  the 
Argonaut  reads  attentively,  the  only  one  whose 
opinions  are  worth  taking  seriously.  If  there  be 
another  which  holds  any  opinions  above  political 
prejudice  or  personal  bias  or  private  interest  or 
counting-room  calculation,  we  have  yet  to  discover 
it.  This  is  not  saying  that  the  Republican  is  always 
right.  Many  times  we  have  found  it  wrong,  as  we 
look  at  things,  for  the  lack  of  adequate  informa- 
tion or  due  to  some  whimsicality  of  judgment. 
Again  and  again  we  have  seen  the  Republican  fol-  j 
low  some  false  light  of  fraudulent  moral  purpose,  I 
enlist  its  energies  in  support  of  some  movement 
founded  in  quackery  and  pretense.  Very  earnest 
and  straightforward  itself,  very  sincere  in  its  respect 


for  the  moral  side  of  every  issue,  the  / 
lends  a  too-credulous  ear  to  those  who  borrow  the 
names  of  morality  and   reform  and   who  seek  by 
bogus  moral  appeal  to  win  support  to  selfish  and 
sinister  interest. 

The  Argonaut  does  not  question  the  sincerity  of 
the  Republican  in  such  support  as  it  has  given  to 
the  Pardee  movement  in  State  politics.  What  we 
do  think  is  that  the  Republican  is  wholly  deceived 
in  the  character  and  the  purpose  of  that  movement. 
In  its  eyes  it  is  what  it  pretends  to  be,  namely,  a 
spontaneous  effort  entirely  outside  the  lines  of  per- 
sonal and  political  calculation  to  redeem  the  poli- 
tics of  California  from  the  selfishness,  the  self- 
seeking  and  the  corruptions,  large  and  small,  which 
have  grown  up  in  it.  The  Republican  beyond  a 
doubt  is  sincere  in  support  of  this  movement,  but 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Argonaut  it  is  a  case  where 
false  pretensions  have  deceived  a  mind  predisposed 
by  its  own  simplicity  and  honesty  to  see  things  as 
they  pretend  to  be  rather  than  as  they  are. 

Now  the  Argonaut  thinks  it  knows  that  the 
movement  set  on  foot  at  Oakland  some  three  or 
four  weeks  ago  had  its  inception  in  the  vanity 
and  resentment  of  a  man  of  shallow  character  and 
feminine  mind — to  be  specific,  of  ex-Governor 
George  C.  Pardee.  Pardee  suffered  a  tremendous 
disappointment  at  Santa  Cruz  a  year  ago.  He  had 
a  childish  eagerness  to  continue  in  the  Governor's 
office,  and  he  tried  by  every  means  within  reach 
to  secure  the  part}-  favor.  He  failed  because  he  is 
wholly  lacking  in  those  qualities  which  red-blooded 
men  respect.  He  lacks  courage,  he  lacks  decision 
of  character,  he  lacks  self-control,  he  lacks  self- 
respect,  and  he  does  not  always  keep  faith.  He  has 
a  sentimental  wish  to  do  right,  but  in  most  crises 
he  manages  to  do  the  wrong  thing.  His  vanity, 
his  love  of  being  in  the  centre  of  the  stage,  lead 
him  constantly  into  false  positions,  from  which  it 
is  impossible  to  recede  without  loss  of  respect 
— and  of  political  friendship.  This  is  why  Governor 
Pardee  lost  the  respect,  first  of  the  working  forces 
of  his  party,  and  finally  of  its  more  conservative 
and  more  strictly  moral  elements.  Specifically  this 
is  why  at  Santa  Cruz  Governor  Pardee  did  not 
have  the  support  of  such  men  as  Senator  Rowell,  of 
Fresno. 

In  the  year  since  the  Santa  Cruz  convention,  the 
ex-Governor  has  not  had  one  happy  day,  for  he 
has  never  ceased  to  suffer  the  pains  of  wounded 
vanity,  has  never  for  one  hour  ceased  to  scheme 
and  plan  to  get  even  with  those  whom  he  has  held 
responsible  for  his  failure.  He  has  tried  in  a 
dozen  ways  to  enlist  sympathy  for  himself  as  a 
man  politically  abused.  One  effort  after  another 
has  failed.  At  last  he  has  hit  upon  the  project  of 
identifying  his  own  chagrin,  disappointment,  and 
rage  with  whatever  dissatisfaction  may  be  found 
or  dug  up  against  the  party  organization,  and  of 
allying  this  combination  with  whatever  moral  force 
may  possibly  be  borrowed  from  the  San  Francisco 
anti-graft  movement.  That  the  two  things  don't 
match,  that  they  have  naught  in  common — this 
signifies  nothing  to  a  man  inspired  by  resentment, 
blinded  by  vanity,  and  utterly  possessed  by  a  false 
and  foolish  ambition.  This  is  the  movement  which 
presents  itself  to  the  people  of  California  under  the 
inspiring  names  of  Lincoln  and  Roosevelt  and  upon 
a  platform  of  lofty  moral  pretensions.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Argonaut,  it  is  a  movement  wholly 
personal,  a  movement  whose  motive  and  aim  are 
those  of  wounded  vanity  and  ambitious  calculation. 
That  the  Fresno  Republican  is  sincere  in  allying 
itself  with  this  movement  we  do  not  question.  We 
think  it  another  instance  where  an  earnest  news- 
paper has  been  deceived  by  a  false  light  and  is 
following  a  false  lead.  In  the  end  we  have  no 
doubt  it  will  discover  its  mistake — it  will  see  that, 
instead  of  lending  itself  to  the  support  of  a  genu- 
ine moral  movement  in  politics,  it  has  fallen  into  a 
snare  spread  by  a  calculating  and  disgruntled  poli- 
tician as  a  means  of  venting  his  own  spites  and 
in  the  hope  of  gaining  for  himself  another  period 
of  official  distinction. 

That  the  Republican  party  at  large  will  be  de- 
ceived by  the  Pardee  movement,  we  do  not  believe 
for  one  moment.  Republicans  are  temperamentally 
optimistic.  The  eyes  of  the  average  Republican 
are  not  upon  the  past,  but  upon  the  future.  He  is 
much  more  concerned  about  the  next  convention 
than  the  last  one.     HU  interests  are  not  easily  en- 


listed  in  anybody's  grievances — he  doesn't  care  to 
see  anybody's  sore  toe.  We  believe  that  the  Re- 
publicans of  California  are  fairly  well  satisfied  with 
the  results  of  last  year's  nomination  and  election. 
They  see  that  Governor  Gillett  has  carried  himself 
with  dignity  and  firmness ;  they  have  noted  the 
fact  that  he  gave  close  attention  to  legislative 
affairs  last  winter,  and  that  the  influences  of  the 
Governor's  office  were  for  decency  and  conserva- 
tism. They  have  noted  Governor  Gillett's  dispo- 
sition to  save  expense  in  the  construction  and  repair 
of  State  buildings  and  at  other  points  affecting  the 
interest  of  the  taxpayer.  They  have  observed  with 
approval  the  bold,  yet  careful,  stand  taken  by  the 
Governor  in  relation  to  recent  events  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Those  who  pay  taxes,  particularly,  have  not 
failed  to  take  notice  that  the  tax  rate  for  the  current 
year  is  lower  than  for  many  years  past. 

Noting  all  these  things,  noting  the  dignity  and 
attentiveness  of  the  State  administration,  we  be- 
lieve there  will  be  few  to  worry  about  or  even 
remember  the  griefs  and  grievances  of  Dr.  Pardee. 
The  party  will  be  ready  enough  to  find  fault  with 
Gillett  and  his  administration  when  they  shall  have 
done  something  notably  wrong. 


The  Sierra  Tunnel. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Harriman  does  not 
see  his  way  to  immediate  action  in  the  matter  of 
the  Sierra  tunnel.  The  estimated  cost  is  indeed 
formidable ;  but  we  believe  that  even  so  great  a 
sum  as  thirty  million  dollars — this  being  Mr.  Harri- 
man's  estimate — might  be  expended  with  advan- 
tage upon  an  enterprise  that  would  cut  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  miles  out  of  the  distance  between  San 
Francisco  and  Chicago,  straighten  out  many  ob- 
structive curves,  and  cut  down  some  thousands  of 
feet  of  grades.  Thirty  millions  of  dollars  is  truly  a 
vast  sum,  but  we  question  if  more  than  the  interest 
on  this  sum  is  not  paid  out  in  the  tremendous  cost  of 
sending  trains  over  the  high  Sierra. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  exaggerate  the  interest 
of  San  Francisco  in  this  project  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  vital  matter  in  connection  with  her  future 
relations  to  transcontinental  and  transoceanic 
traffic.  In  the  long  run  that  route  across 
the  continent  which  is  shortest  and  easiest, 
and  therefore  cheapest  at  the  points  of  operating 
cost  and  of  time,  will  command  the  bulk  of  the 
business  and  will  sustain  at  its  Pacific  Coast  ter- 
minus the  supreme  city  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  If, 
in  the  conflict  of  routes,  that  of  the  north  shall 
prove  the  best  and  cheapest,  then  there  will  grow 
up  on  Puget  Sound  a  commercial  city  that  will 
outrival  every  other  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States. 
If,  on  the  other  hand  the  southern  route  shall  prove 
the  best  and  cheapest,  then  at  San  Diego  or  San 
Pedro  or  somewhere  else  there  will  rise  a  great 
port.  San  Francisco  is  what  she  is  because  up  to 
this  time  she  has  been  the  terminus  of  the  shortest 
and  the  cheapest  route  across  the  continent.  Faith 
in  her  future  as  the  supreme  city  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  rests  upon  the  belief  that  her  position  as  the 
terminus  of  the  shortest  and  cheapest  transconti- 
nental route  will  be  maintained.  And  it  should  be 
the  first  concern  of  her  men  of  affairs  to  see  that  it 
is  maintained. 

In  former  writings  the  Argonaut  has  shown  how 
some  five  or  six  years  ago  San  Francisco  came  near 
losing  her  command  of  the  transcontinental  and 
trans-Pacific  commerce.  At  that  time  the  northern 
route  was  served  by  a  new  and  modern  railroad 
(the  Great  Northern)  built  upon  the  most  ap- 
proved principles  and  therefore  capable  of  oper- 
ation at  relatively  lower  cost  than  any  other. 
Another  railroad  (the  Northern  Pacific)  had  been 
brought  into  working  alliance  with  the  road  above 
named,  and  the  two  lines  were  under  the  direct  per- 
sonal management  of  one  of  the  greatest  masters 
of  transportation  ever  developed  in  this  country  or 
in  the  world.  It  was  Mr.  Hill's  ambition  to  con- 
nect his  railroads  with  steamship  lines  criss-cross- 
ing the  Pacific  Ocean  and  to  create  at  Seattle  a 
commercial  city  that  would  outrival  and  outdistance 
any  other  Pacific  Coast  port.  The  ambition  of  Mr. 
Hill  in  connection  with  these  ideas  and  projects  be- 
came manifest  not  only  in  his  railroad  policies  and  in 
his  provision  of  facilities  for  trans-Pacific  naviga- 
tion, but  in  his  extensive  and  costly  arrangements 
for  1  rminal  facilities  at  Seattle. 

It  '^  not  too  much  to  sav  that,  if  circumstances 
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had  not  turned  to  help  San  Francisco  and  to  sus- 
:  tain  her  position  in  relation  both  to  transcontinental 
|  and  to  trans-Pacific  traffic,  her  day  of  supremacy 
would  quickly  have  passed.  She  had,  to  be  sure, 
in  the  Ogden-Omaha  route  the  most  direct  line 
across  the  continent :  but  the  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances attending  its  operation  were  to  the  last 
degree  unfavorable.  The  direct  line  between  San 
Francisco  and  Chicago  was  owned  by  three  sep- 
arate and  oftentimes  warring  railroad  companies. 
There  were  differences  in  system,  difference  in 
methods  of  operation,  with  hostility  between  the 
several  working  forces.  At  each  point  of  transfer 
from  one  set  of  tracks  to  another  there  was  friction 
and  delay.  Again  and  again  efforts  had  been 
made  to  operate  trains,  both  passenger  and  freight, 
upon  continuous  schedules,  but  no  arrangement 
possible  to  be  made  was  able  permanently  to  over- 
come the  working  difficulties  involved  in  conflict 
of  interests  with  the  thousand  and  one  petty  obsta- 
cles connected  with  the  differences  above  noted. 
Furthermore,  both  the  Union  Pacific  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  roads  had  been  built  at  a  period 
when  railroad  construction  was  far  less  scientific 
than  now  and  when  construction  policies  aimed  at 
conserving  the  immediate  rather  than  the  ulti- 
mate dollar.  The  distance  by  the  Ogden  route  was 
indeed  shorter  than  by  way  of  the  northern  route, 
but  the  artificial  advantages  were  all  with  the  last- 
named  route.  This  condition  was  part  of  Mr.  Hill's 
calculation  in  connection  with  his  plan  for  develop- 
ing the  northern  line  and  for  creating  at  Seattle  a 
commercial  cross-roads  that  should  subordinate  San 
Francisco  and  reduce  her  to  the  rank  of  a  mere  local 
port. 

The  great  movement  which  took  hold  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  the  Union  Pacific,  and  the 
Northwestern  roads,  which  welded  them  into  a 
continuous  line  and  which  put  their  operation  under 
one  general  plan  supported  by  a  comprehensive 
policy,  was  a  fact  scarcely  less  important  as  related 
to  the  fortunes  of  San  Francisco  than  the  original 
construction  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Central 
Pacific  roads.  It  was  not  long  before  the  mind 
which  had  brought  these  three  great  lines  together 
and  made  them  into  one,  took  up  the  secondary 
task  of  modernizing  the  Union  Pacific  and  South- 
ern Pacific  roads.  How-  great  this  task  was  hardly 
needs  to  be  recited.  It  involved  the  cutting  out  of 
hundreds  of  curves,  the  reduction  of  grades,  the 
substitution  of  modern  for  obsolete  forms  of  con- 
struction. At  Salt  Lake  alone  fifty  miles  of  dis- 
tance was  cut  out  at  a  stroke,  and  at  a  hundred 
other  points  there  was  such  readjustment  of  tracks, 
such  substitution  of  new'  construction  for  old  as 
practically  to  make  the  whole  line  from  Omaha 
to  Reno  a  new  and  modern  one.  The  cost  of 
it  was  enormous,  but  the  results  were  commen- 
surate with  the  cost,  for  since  the  improve- 
ments were  made  there  has  been  no  question  as  to 
which  is  the  shortest  and  best  route  across  the  con- 
tinent. Indeed,  the  larger  pretensions  of  the  north- 
ern route  are  no  longer  urged ;  it  is  practically 
conceded  that  the  Ogden  route  holds  and  must  hold 
the  permanent  advantage  over  every  other.  And 
this  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  San  Francisco 
':  must  remain  the  terminus  of  the  shortest,  the  best, 
j  and  the  cheapest  route  of  transcontinental  traffic, 
I  and  therefore  the  point  of  supreme  commercial 
importance  on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  advantage  of  San  Francisco,  however,  rest- 
ing upon  her  relationship  to  the  shortest  transcon- 
tinental route,  is  not  as  great  as  it  might  be  and 
therefore  as  it  ought  to  be.  It  should  be  the  policy 
of  San  Francisco  to  encourage  the  transportation 
company  or  companies  by  which  it  is  served  trans- 
continentally,  to  reduce  the  distance,  the  grades, 
and  the  time  between  San  Francisco  Bay  and  the 
Missouri  River  to  the  lowest  possible  point.  Where- 
ever  a  mile  of  distance  can  be  cut  out,  wherever  a 
foot  of  grade  can  be  eliminated,  wherever  a  moment 
of  time  ma}'  be  saved,  there  the  purpose  and  the 
energy  of  San  Francisco  ought  to  make  itself  felt. 
Opportunities  for  improvement  at  these  points  are 
still  many.  There  is  a  chance  to  save  time  in  the 
crossing  of  San  Francisco  Bay;  another  chance  to 
save  time  at  the  Straits  of  Carquinez.  another 
chance  by  tunneling  the  Sierras.  The  interests  of 
the  railroads  are,  of  course,  connected  with 
these  improvements,  but,  great  as  that  inter- 
est   is,    it    is    secondary    to    the    interest    of    San 
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P'rancisco,  for  in  the  rivalries  of  the  future  every 
element  of  advantage  will  be  needed  to  meet  com- 
petition, both  north  and  south.  Those  who  think 
for  San  Francisco,  those  who  formulate  her  com- 
mercial policies,  must  never  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  first  of  all  the  requirements  in  what  we 
may  call  her  commercial  strategy  is  the  re- 
duction of  the  transcontinental  route  by  way  of 
Ogden  to  its  lowest  limits  of  distance,  grade,  time, 
and  cost.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  central  line  across  the  continent  is  not 
more  a  consideration  for  railroad  managers  than 
for  those  whose  interests  of  commerce,  of  produc- 
tion, or  of  capital  are  centred  in  San  Francisco. 

Affording,  as  it  does,  the  largest  opportunity  for 
improvement  of  that  route  upon  which  San  Fran- 
cisco is  dependent  for  her  present  and  future  com- 
mercial fortunes,  the  Sierra  tunnel  project  is  a  mat- 
ter which  San  Francisco  ought  not  to  permit  to 
drop  out  of  sight.  Mr.  Harriman  is  clearly  favor- 
able towards  this  proposition ;  he  clearly  sees  its 
advantages ;  but  he  is  not,  he  says,  in  a  position  to 
take  it  up  immediately.  Is  it  not  possible  for  San 
Francisco  to  find  ways  not  only  to  prompt  Mr. 
Harriman  in  the  matter  of  this  great  enterprise,  but 
to  stimulate  him  to  action  in  connection  with  it? 
Have  we  ever  as  a  community,  either  by  word  or 
act,  undertaken  to  promote  this  enterprise  closely 
and  vitally  related  as  it  is  to  our  commercial  wel- 
fare? If  it  be  true  that  we  have  done  nothing 
towards  the  promotion  of  a  matter  so  important, 
then  we  have  been  shamefully  derelict.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  just  as  well  to  confess  that  the  com- 
mercial policy  of  San  Francisco  has  been  a  narrow 
and  self-centred  one.  We  have  not  given  to  the 
great  facts  and  considerations  related  to  the  welfare 
of  our  city  the  kind  of  study  and  the  kind  of  pro- 
motion that  they  should  have  had  from  us.  We 
have  left  transportation  to  the  railroad  companies, 
just  as  we  have  politics  to  the  politicians.  We  have 
devoted  ourselves  to  our  offices,  to  our  shops,  and 
to  the  petty  interests  of  life,  and  have  left 
our  larger  problems  to  go  unsolved  and  even 
uncharted.  It  would  seem  quite  unnecessary  to 
add  that  this  is  not  the  method  of  business  thor- 
oughness or  of  business  success.  It  was  not  by 
this  method  that  Chicago  won  commercial  success 
over  St.  Louis  and  has  held  it  for  so  many  years. 
If  San  Francisco  is  to  make  the  most  of  her  advan- 
tages, she  must  rouse  herself  to  a  study  of  the  broad 
conditions  affecting  her  commercial  and  social  wel- 
fare, and  she  must  make  her  initiative  and  her 
energy  felt  at  the  points  where  her  interests  lie. 

Casey  at  the  Bat. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  surprising  that  in  the  work  of 
cleaning  up  and  reorganizing  the  administrative  de- 
partments of  the  city  government  Mayor  Taylor  has 
not  managed  to  please  everybody.  We  are  not  sure 
that  he  has  entirely  pleased  the  Argonaut  in  the 
naming  of  Mike  Casey,  laborite,  agitator,  and  leader, 
for  the  chairmanship  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works. 
Casey  was  the  head  blatherskite  in  the  teamsters" 
strike  of  six  years  ago,  and  it  is  to  be  charged 
against  him  that  the  movement  under  his  hand  fell 
into  wild  and  criminal  excesses.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
to  be  said  for  Mr.  Casey  that  he  has  always  been 
personally  honest,  and  that  he  commands  respect 
even  among  those  who  despise  his  theories  and  his 
affiliations  on  the  score  of  personal  integrity  and 
general  decency  of  character.  It  is  said,  too,  that 
Mr.  Casey  is  qualified  eminently  for  the  duties  of 
the  Public  Works  department.  He  is  a  man  of  the 
outdoor  type,  with  a  talent  for  managing  men  in 
street  work,  sewer  work,  etc.  It  is  fair  to  say 
that  those  who  know  Mr.  Casey,  including  persons 
not  in  sympathy  with  his  laborite  enthusiasms,  re- 
gard him  as  an  eminently  suitable  man  for  the  busi- 
ness which  the  mayor  has  given  him  to  do.  It  was 
doubtless  upon  the  advice  of  men  who  know  Casey 
better  than  the  Argonaut  does  that  the  mayor  has 
made  him  Commissioner  of  Public  Works.  Prob- 
ably, too,  the  mayor  had  a  natural  and  proper  wish 
to  recognize  the  labor  element  by  naming  a  man 
prominent  in  labor  councils  to  an  office  of  important 
duties  and  large  responsibilities.  A  fact  to  be  re- 
membered is  that  the  power  which  has  thrown  out 
the  thrifty  Mr.  Duffy  and  put  Mr.  Casey  in  his 
place,  is  able  to  throw  out  Mr.  Casey  and  substitute 
somebody  else  if  at  any  time  Air.  Casey  shall  show 
himself  disqualified  for  his  job. 
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CROWN  JEWELS  IN  PAWN. 


An  Incredible  Explanation  of  an  Audacious  Theft. 


The  theft  of  the  royal  regalia  from  Dublin  Castle 
recalls  the  days  when  Colonel  Blood  attempted  a  similar 
feat  with  the  crown  jewels  in  the  Tower  of  London  and 
actually  got  safely  away  from  the  premises.  The  gallant 
but  misguided  colonel  ought  to  have  been  hanged  for 
that  feat,  and  he  would  have  been  under  any  monarch  less 
complacent  than  King  Charles.  Such  a  fate  might  have 
proved  a  useful  deterrent. 

The  theft  of  the  Dublin  regalia  is  extraordinary  from 
many  points  of  view,  and  the  explanation  of  the  mystery 
is  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  whole  affair.  Of 
course,  the  usual  attempt  is  being  made  to  hush  the  thing 
up  and  to  talk  about  something  else,  and  it  will  probably 
succeed,  because  the  offender  is  "highly  placed."  No  one 
wants  a  yellow  press,  but  there  is  a  distinct  need  in  Eng- 
land for  a  little  of  that  kind  of  journalism  that  keeps 
outside  of  conspiracies  of  silence  and  insists  upon  pub- 
lishing facts  that  ought  to  be  published. 

The  facts  in  brief  are  these:  The  king  does  not  often 
go  to  Ireland,  and  the  crown  regalia  in  Dublin  Castle  is 
therefore  not  likely  to  be  worn  out  bv^over  use.  But  when 
his  majesty  does  visit  his  ever-lovalTsubiects  of  the  green 
isle  the  regalia  ought  to  be  ready  for  him.  And  that  is 
precisely  where  the  trouble  came  in.  The  king  left  Lon- 
don on  July  8  for  a  tour  through  Wales  and  Ireland,  and 
on  July  7  the  crown  jewels  were  missing  from  the  safe 
in  which  they  customarily  repose. 

They  were  certainly  worth  stealing,  and  Mark  Twain 
may  congratulate  himself  that  in  this  ca.se  his  skirts  are 
clear  of  suspicion.  Referring  to  the  way  in  which  his 
arrival  in  London  was  bracketed  with  the  theft  of  the 
Ascot  cup,  he  hastened  to  assure  the  world  that  he  knew 
nothing  about  the  Dublin  jewels,  had  not  even  been  to 
Dublin  at  all,  and  must  therefore  be  held  innocent.  The 
missing  jewels  are  described  as  the  Insignia  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Patrick — a  star  studded  with  large  Brazilian  dia- 
monds, with  a  cross  of  rubies  and  trefoil  of  emeralds, 
surrounded  by  sky-blue  enameled  circle,  with  "Quis  Sep- 
arabit  ?  "  ( Who  shall  separate  ? ) ,  and  dated  1783,  the 
foundation  of  the  order,  in  rose  diamonds;  value,  $150,000. 
A  diamond  badge,  set  in  silver,  containing  a  trefoil  in 
emeralds  on  a  ruby  cross  similarly  inscribed,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowned  harp  in  diamonds  and  Brazilian 
stones ;  value,  $80,000.  Five  gold  and  enameled  collars  of 
the  order;  one  collar  has  round  badge  attached;  the  col- 
lars consist  of  harps  of  gold  and  enameled  roses  tied  with 
knots  of  gold;  value,  $20,000.  The  facts  were  at  once 
communicated  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Francis  Bennett- 
Goldney,  who  rejoices  in  the  title  of  Athlone  Pursuivant 
and  who  was  in  official  attendance  at  Dublin.  This  gentle- 
man says  that  on  Saturday  morning  the  janitor  found 
that  the  door  of  the  strong-room  was  open  and  a  casual 
examination  showed  at  once  that  the  jewels  were  gone. 
They  were  nominally  and  actually  in  the  custody  of  Sir 
Arthur  Vicars,  the  Ulster  king-at-arms,  and  Sir  Arthur 
Vicars  was  not  only  completely  nonplussed  by  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  regalia  but  he  had  additional  cause  to 
mourn  in  the  fact  that  his  own  family  jewels,  placed  in 
the  same  receptacle  for  safe  custody  were  also  conspicuous 
by  their  absence.  There  was  only  one  key  to  the  safe,  and 
that  was  carried  by  Sir  Arthur  himself.  He  had  per- 
sonally examined  the  safe  on  the  previous  evening  and 
had  found  it  to  be  securely  fastened.  The  key  had  never 
left  his  possession,  and  there  had  been  no  opportunity  to 
take  an  impression  of  the  lock,  which  was  never  out  of 
"sight  of  officials  during  the  day,  while  the  exterior  of  the 
building  was  guarded  by  a  sentry  all  night.  Questioned 
on  the  matter,  Sir  Arthur  Vicars  displayed  the  key  which 
had  been  so  feloniously  dispensed  with.  He  said:  "This  is 
the  only  key  of  the  safe,  and  extraordinary  ingenuity  must 
have  been  displayed  if  a  wax  impression  has  been  obtained 
of  it,  for  I  have  taken  every  precaution  that  any  human 
being  could  possibly  take.  Had  I  not  been  so  confident 
as  to  the  safety  of  the  jewels,  I  should  have  scarcely 
placed  in  the  same  depository  the  private  jewels  of  my 
own  family.  Of  course,  it  is  feasible  that  one  moment  of 
laxity  of  vigilance  as  regards  the  custody  of  this  key 
might  have  been  the  very  moment  when  an  intruding  per- 
son could  have  taken  an  impression,  but  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  no  such  moment  has  occurred."  The  mystery 
seemed  to  be  insoluble.  The  most  astute  detectives  could 
do  no  more  than  wag  their  heads  in  perplexity.  Dr.  Conan 
Doyle,  having  forever  disposed  of  Sherlock  Holmes,  could 
do  no  more  than  offer  his  own  inadequate  services,  while 
the  press  debated  the  matter  with  feverish  activity  for  a 
few  days  and  then  allowed  it  to  drop  as  a  bad  job.  It 
seemed  likely  that  one  more  crime  must  be  added  to  the 
long  list  of  police  failures. 

But  now,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  comes  an  explanation 
surprising  enough  to  make  us  catch  our  breath.  We  are 
assured  that,  after  all,  the  police  had  not  failed,  but  that 
they  had  been  moved  from  high  places  to  smother  the 
news  of  their  success.  They  did  discover  how  the  key  had 
been  obtained;  they  did  find  out  who  had  taken  the  jewels, 
and  they  knew  perfectly  well  where  the  jewels  were  to  be 
found.  They  were  in  an  ordinary  pawnshop  in  London, 
where  they  had  been  often  before,  but  the  man  who  had 
put  them  there  was  so  "highly  placed"  that  a  scandal  was 
out  of  the  question.  It  had  been  his  interesting  and  eccen- 
tric habit  to  pawn  the  crown  jewels  when  under  those 
temporary  pecuniary  embarrassments  to  which  even  the 
best  of  us  are  liable,  and  upon  this  one  f  I  occasion  he 
had  been  caught  napping  and  had  been  un  -e  the 

necessary  cash  before  the  sudden  arrival         I  ing  had 

made  necessary  the  production  of  the  jev 

It  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  public  will    .c  with 

such  an  explanation.     The  needy  official  t$   the 


crown  jewels  would  have  been  a  theme  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  and  would  have  been  exactly  to 
the  taste  of  a  Savoy  Theatre  audience,  but  to  find  such  a 
situation  in  real  life  is  more  than  even  the  most  sanguine 
among  us  could  have  suspected.  Is  it  possible  that  even 
British  stolidity  will  be  content  to  remain  unaware  of 
the  identity  of  the  criminal  merely  because  he  has  an 
exalted  title?  Is  this  one  of  the  astounding  affairs  which, 
like  James  Yellowplush's  ancestry,  is  to  remain  "wroped  in 
mystry''? 

Loxdox,  August  13,  1907.  Piccadilly. 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

On  the  Lax  Use  of  Words. 

San  Francisco,  Aug.  25,  1907. 

Editor  Argonaut:  Why  should  so  many  persons  dis- 
tort the  word  '/preventive"  into  "preventative?"  It  is  true 
that  the  verb  "represent"  gives  us  the  adjective  "repre- 
sentative," but,  on  the  other  hand,  nobody  thinks  of  say- 
ing "inventative"  for  "inventive."  Again,  numbers  of  people 
transpose  the  accent  in  the  words  "address"  and  "harass," 
which  should  be  on  the  second  and  first  syllable,  respec- 
tively. "Raise  in  salary"  for  "rise  in  salary"  is  quite  a 
common  mistake,  also  "Febuary"  instead  of  "February." 
A  shocking  error  frequently  seen  in  print  is  a  singular  verb 
after  a  plural  subject.  In  Shakespearean  English  this  is 
found,  but  in  those  old  days  there  was  a  plural  form 
which  ended  in  the  letter  "s"  just  as  the  singular.  An- 
other frequent  mistake  seen  even  in  the  best  papers  is  the 
Latin  "per  capita"  instead  of  "per  caput."  "Caput"  of 
course  is  the  singular  form,  and  "per  caput"  simply  means 
"per  head,"  whereas  "per  capita"  means  "per  heads," 
which  is  nonsense.  We  don't  say  "per  anna"  but  "per 
annum,"   therefore,  why   "per   capita?" 

Last,  but  not  least,  some  professor  has  contended  that 
the  phrase  "would  better"  is  correct,  and  "had  better" 
is  wrong.  I  beg  leave  to  differ  from  him.  The  phrase 
"had  better"  originally  was  abbreviated  from  "would  have 
better,"  as  in  the  French  phrase  l'aurait  du."  The  "had"  is 
equivalent  to  the  "had"  in  the  exclamation  "Oh,  had  I  done 
it !"  which  is  the  same  as  "Oh,  if  I  should  have  done  it !" 
Therefore  the  correct  phrasing  is  either  "had  better"  or 
"would  have  better,"  but  not  simply  "would  better." 

F.  Talbot   Price. 


POLITICO-PERSONAL. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


cry: 


Bedouin  Song. 

From  the  desert  I  come  to  thee 

On  a  stallion  shod  with  fire; 
And  the  winds  are  left  behind 

In   the   speed  of  my  desire. 
Under  thy  window  I  stand, 

And  the   midnight  hears   my 
I  love  thee,   I  love  but  thee, 

With  a  love  that  shall   not  die 
Till  the  sun  grows  cold. 
And   the   stars  arc   old. 
And  the  leaves  of  the  Judgment   Book   unfold! 

Look  from  thy  window  and  see 

My  passion  and  my  pain; 
I  lie  on  the  sands  below, 

And  I  faint  in  thy  disdain. 
Let  the  night-winds  touch  thy  brow 

With  the  heat  of  my  burning  sigh. 
And  melt   thee   to   hear   the   vow 
Of  a  love   that  shall   not   die 
Till   the  sun   grows  cold, 
And   the   stars  are   old. 
And  the  leaves  of  the  Judgment  Book  unfold! 

-My  steps"  are  nightly  driven, 

By   the   fever  in   my  breast. 
To  hear  from  thy  lattice  breathed 

The  word  that  shall  give  me  rest. 
Open    the   door  of  thy   heart. 

And  open  thy   chamber    door. 
And  my  kisses  shall  teach  thy  lips 

The  love  that  shall  fade  no  more 
Till   the   sun  grows  cold, 
And   the   stars  are    old, 
And  the  leaves  of  the  Judgment  Book 


\tnfold! 
-Bayard  Taylor. 


Warren's  Address. 


Stand!     the    ground's    your    own,    my    braves  1 
Will  ye  give   it  up  to  slaves? 
Will   ye  look  for  greener  graves? 

Hope  ye  mercy  still? 
What's   the  mercy  despots  feel? 
Hear  it  in   that  battle  peal! 
Read    it  on   yon  bristling  steel! 

Ask   it — ye   who    will. 

Fear  ye  foes  who  kill  for  hire? 
Will  ye  to  your  homes  retire? 
Look  behind  you! — they're  afire 

And,  before  you,  see 
Who  have  done  it!     From  the  vale 
On  they  come! — and  will  ye  quail? 
Leaden  rain  and  iron  hail 

Let  their  welcome  be! 

In   the   God  of  battles  trust! 
Die   we  may, — and   die  we  must: 
But,   oh,  where  can  dust  to  dust 

Be  consign'd  so  well. 
As  where  Heaven  its  dews  shall  shed 
On  the  martyr'd  patriot's  bed. 
And  the  rocks  shall   raise  their  head 

Of  his  deeds  to  tell? 


-John    Fierpont. 


A  macadamized  road  between  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City 
will  be  completed  within  two  years.  Construction  work 
will  be  begun  next  spring.  The  Missouri  Legislature  ap- 
propriated $500,000  for  the  purpose  at  its  last  session.  The 
road  will  be  sixty  feet  wide.  On  its  completion  another, 
extending  from  north  to  south  through  the  State,  will  be 
undertaken. 


The  so-called  extension  of  executive  authority  was 
strongly  deprecated  in  an  address  delivered  at  Marshfield, 
Mass.,   by   Congressman   Samuel    McCall. 


Senator    Foraker    says    that    Secretary    Taft's    ide.; 
tariff    reform    are    in    a    nebulous    condition    and    that    he 
ought    to    make    a    clear    and    definite    statement    on    the 
subj  ect. 

Secretary  Taft  opened  the  Kentucky  State  campaign  at 
Lexington  with  an  appeal  to  Southerners  to  come  to  the 
side  of  the  Republican  party  in  support  of  those  principle^ 
which  he  believed  they  favored. 

Mr.    Williams's   explanation   of   his   exceedingly    narrow 
squeeze  in  Mississippi  is  that  Tom  Watson  gave  ord<  . 
about  20,000  populists,  who  have  the  privilege  of  attending 
the  Democratic' primaries,  to  destroy  him. 

Editor  Watterson  says  that  "Kentucky  is  the  worst  gov- 
erned State  in  the  Union."  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey.  of 
Denver,  on  the  other  hand,  proclaims  Colorado  as  "the 
rottenest  State  politically  in  the  United  States," 

Jacob  Schiff  says  that  to  blame  the  administration  for 
the  present  financial  difficulties  is  both  thoughtless  and 
unjust.  He  believes  the  crisis  to  be  due  to  too  rapid  rail- 
road, industrial,  and  commercial  development. 

Secretary  Root  is  said  to  be  in  strong  disagreement 
with  the  administration  as  to  the  policy  of  imposing  heavy 
fines  upon  law-breaking  corporations.  His  attitude  i^ 
supposed  to  be  such  as  to  threaten  a  split  in  the  cabinet. 

Senator  Lodge  says — and  Senator  Lodge  ought  to  know 
— that  the  tariff  will  be  revised  soon  after  March  3,  1909. 
According  to  the  same  authority  the  real  revisers  will  be 
Joseph  G.  Cannon,  John  Dalzell,  and  Xelson  W.  Aldrich. 

On  the  ground  that  the  movement  is  in  the  interest  of 
corporations.  Governor  Sheldon  of  Nebraska  has  declined 
to  appoint  delegates  to  the  national  convention  called  by 
St.  Louis  business  men  to  recommend  amendments  to 
State  and  National  constitutions. 

Acting  Secretary  of  War  Oliver  has  recommended  and 
the  President  has  authorized  him  to  grant  the  request  of 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  for  permission  to  create 
a  deficiency  of  $8,000,000  to  meet  its  requirements  for  the 
enlarged  scale  of  operations  on  the  canal. 

Secretary  Taft,  asked  if  he  had  noticed  that  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller had  singled  him  out  as  a  "safe  and  sane  man,"  is 
said  to  have  smiled  a  smile  that  spread  all  over  his  face 
and  to  have  answered,  "I  can't  help  what  Mr.  Rockefeller 
says.     The  President  and  I  understand  one  another." 

Charging  that  fraudulent  returns  have  been  made,  cam- 
paign managers  of  Governor  Vardaman.  running  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  the  United  States  Senatorship 
against  John  Sharp  Williams,  and  Hon.  Charles  Scott, 
gubernatorial  candidate,  make  official  announcement  that 
the  election  on  the  face  of  returns  of  Aug.  1  will  be 
contested. 

A  bitter  political  contest  between  former  Senator  Ed- 
ward W.  Carmack  and  Governor  M.  R.  Patterson,  who 
served  two  terms  in  the  House,  is  in  prospect  in  Tennes- 
see. Senator  Carmack  is  credited  with  ambitions  to  return 
to  his  former  seat  in  the  Senate.  As  a  step  in  that  direc- 
tion, it  is  said  that  lie  will  become  a  candidate  to  succeed 
Governor   Patterson. 

Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  few  days  ago. 
Winston  Churchill,  L'nder-Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  an- 
nounced that  the  government  had  decided  to  build  400 
miles  of  railroad  in  Northern  Nigeria,  from  Baro,  by  way 
of  Bida,  Zungeru,  and  Zaria,  to  Kano,  with  the  object  of 
developing  the  colony  and  especially,  the  cotton-growing 
industry.  The  work  of  construction  will  be  intrusted  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  Edourd  P.  C.  Girourard,  and  will 
take  four  years. 

"Governor  Johnson  of  Minnesota  has  not  hurt  his  presi- 
dential chances  by  the  firm  stand  which  he  has  taken 
against  disorder  in  the  Northwest  iron  range,"  remarks  the 
Boston  Transcript  (Rep.).  "He  told  the  strike  leader 
bluntly  that  he  hoped  there  would  be  no  trouble,  but  that 
if  there  was  trouble  and  the  local  authorities  could  not 
suppress  it,  the  State  would  take  a  hand  and  see  that  peace 
was  secured.  This  will  make  some  enemies,  but  more 
friends  for  the  stalwart  governor." 

Mr.  Foraker  acts  as  if  the  Standard's  big  line  was  a 
godsend  to  him,  and  it  is  in  a  way.  For  he  helped  to  frame 
and  pass  the  Elkins  law.  under  which  the  fine  was  inflicted. 
It  helps  him  to  be  able  to  say  on  the  Chautauqua  circuit 
in  Ohio,  when  defending  himself  against  the  charge  of 
being  a  corporation  tool,  that  "of  the  more  than  100  cases 
brought  against  railroads,  corporations,  and  shippers  in 
the  last  two  years,  every  one,  including  the  one  in  which 
the  Standard  was  heavily  fined  last  Saturday,  was  brought 
under  the  Elkins  law.  which  I  helped  to  frame  and  pass." 

Taking  issue  with  President  Roosevelt  on  the  desirability 
of  raising  large  families.  Professor  Edward  A.  Ross,  head 
of  the  sociology  department  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Uni- 
versity at  Madison,  Wis.,  told  his  class  that  "Restriction 
in  the  birth  rate  is  a  movement  which  at  the  bottom  is 
salutary  and  that  evils  in  its  train  appear  to  be  minor 
transient  or  self-limiting  or  curable."  Professor  Ross  is 
himself  the  father  of  three  children.  After  his  declaration 
that  restriction  in  the  birth  rate  was  salutary.  Professor 
Ross,  anticipating  widespread  opposition  to  such  an  asser- 
tion, added:  *T  take  my  stand  with  those  who  hate 
famine,  war,  sabre-toothed  competition,  class  antagonism, 
degradation  of  the  masses,  wasting  of  children,  dwarfing 
of  women,  and  cheapening  of  men.  Shall  we  live  to  see 
a  mother  of  more  than  three  regarded  as  a  public  bene- 
factor and  placed  on  the  pay-roll  of  the  State?  " 
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THE    ARGONAUT. 


August  31,  1907. 


A  BRAGGART  IN  LOVE. 


Why   Private  Leighton's  Service  Record  Ended  with 
"Deserted." 


The  women  had  gone  to  the  drawing-room,  and  we  had 
finished  first  cigars,  when  the  conversation  struck  on 
matrimony.  We  were  all  married  men  explaining  how  it 
happened.  The  other  guests  had  told  in  turn  their  little 
story  in  the  free  confidence  one  easily  feels  at  the  end  of 
a  perfect  dinner.  I  had  related  my  romance,  and  we  now 
turned   to  our   host. 

"Xarlin.  how  did  you  win  your  wife?" 
"It's  a  long  story — began  on  hunting  pass  in  the  Arizona 
desert,  crossed  the  water,  and  ended  in  Colorado.     Light 
fresh   cigars.      Xo;    I'll   take    Mexican.     Butler,   bring   the 
Chartreuse — green   for   me,   if  you  please." 

*********** 

I  think  it  was  the  summer  of  '$6.  Geronimo  was  not 
yet  taken,  and  we  had  been  chasing  in  our  turn  until,  for 
lack  of  backs  and  feet,  our  horses  were  lagging  in  the  race, 
and  we  were  set  to  watch  water-holes  in  the  San  Simon, 
so  polluted  with  alkali  and  arsenic  a  sensible  savage  would 
have-  shunned  it,  as  my  dyspepsia,  which  dates  from  that 
campaign,  tells  me  I  failed  to  do. 

Somehow  the  Geronimo  campaign  always  reminded  me 
of  a  fox-chase:  the  Indian  scouts  keeping  their  noses 
close  to  the  scent  like  dogs  too  slow  to  force  the  bush 
into  the  open,  while  the  various  troops,  like  hunters  in 
different  wind,  held  and  lost  the  place  which  promised 
first  at  the  finish.  If  you  know  Arizona  at  all,  you  will 
recall  how  sharp  and  rocky  are  the  crests  of  the  divides ; 
being  lines  of  most  resistance  in  this  land  of  deep  erosion, 
they  retain  the  sharp,  jagged  profile  often  seen  in  the 
snow-ice  of  mountain  drifts  as  it  disappears  in  early  sum- 
mer. Below  these  scoops  lie  a  colony  of  rounded  foot- 
hills, receding  and  growing  less  until  the\-  end  in  broken 
bowlder  mesa,  which,  with  numerous  arroyos,  fades  into 
the  soft,  level  adobe  plain,  and  blends,  as  unsuspected  as 
the  canvas  walls  of  a  cyclorama  join  the  rocks  and  logs  in 
the  pit  below  you. 

The  Indians  preferred  these  sharp  crests,  which  were 
for  them  both  watch-towers  and  impregnable  bastions. 
Occasionally  they  would  strike  across  the  valley,  kill  a 
rancher,  and  steal  fresh  ponies,  and  some  troop  would  cut 
in  and  crowd  them  in  the  open  till  th«y  took  the  next 
divide  and  met  some  barrier  that  balked  the  pursuers  and 
forced  on  them  a  detour,  while  some  other  troop,  through 
accident  of  locality,  would  tack  and  take  the  chosen  place 
on  the  trail,  giving  for  a  few  days  its  dust  to  the  other 
pursuing  columns.  It  was  a  wean.'  stern-chase,  performed 
under  burning  skies  of  cloudless  blue  in  a  thirsty  land  of 
heat  intolerable.  And  it  was  best  expressed  by  our  lieu- 
tenant, who,  on  being  informed  by  a  certain  captain  of 
"Xubian  Horse,"  that  he  was  after  Geronimo,  replied : 
''Yes,  captain,  a  long  way  after."  It  was  like  cutting  cards 
for  an  ace  or  calling  the  turn  at  roulette  or  faro  to  tell 
which  one  of  some  twenty-five  troops  would  be  in  at  the 
death. 

We  had  had  our  little  spurt;  had  brushed  them  off 
the  divide,  and  for  three  days  led  in  the  open  across  the 
valley  to  the  Sierra  Madre,  where  fresher  horseflesh  cut  in 
from  our  right  and  took  from  us  the  place  of  honor  and 
left  us,  foot-sore  and  back-sore  and  winded,  at  the  base  of 
the  mountains,  where  we  were  ordered  a  day's  march  back 
into  the  valley,  near  the  border,  to  guard  water-holes  of 
the  San  Simon  in  the  sullen  month  of  August.  The  nights 
were  getting  bearable,  but  the  day  heat  still  held  on  with 
the  stubborn  insistence  of  a  southern  summer.  Our  camp 
was  not  happy — the  water  was  bad;  our  shelter-halves, 
but  little  thicker  than  cheese-cloth,  proved  leaky  sun- 
shades, and  we  reinforced  them  with  our  saddle-blankets; 
we  had  no  amusement  except  to  growl,  wish  we  were  in 
the  chase,  and  wonder  whose  blooming  intellect  had 
squatted  us  down  among  Gila  monsters  and  sand-flies  to 
watch  water  so  foul  neither  soil  nor  sun  would  drink  it. 

The  local  sports  of  the  cantontnent  were  disgusted.  A 
week  before  they  were  giving  odds — ten  to  three — on  us 
in  the  race,  and  now  used  pool-checks  to  light  cigarettes 
from  the  candles  about  the  cook-fire.  There  was  not  a 
drop  of  anything  in  camp.  The  tobacco  was  running  low. 
The  only  pack  of  cards  was  a  "monte  lay-out"  our  packer 
had  scraped  from  horse-hide  with  a  piece  of  broken  glass. 

Something  was  going  to  happen,  for  the  strain  was  tell- 
ing on  men's  nerves.  The  weather  was  too  hot  for  camp 
idleness,  and  we  were  near  the  "line."  I  was  first  ser- 
geant of  L  Troop  then,  and,  next  to  a  coward  or  a  thief, 
I  think  I  loathed  a  deserter.  We  were  near  the  border  of 
Mexico  where  one  must  not  cross,  but  where  smuggling 
is  permitted  and  vice  possible. 

The  men  were  getting  irritable — I  knew  the  signs,  the 
tension  was  reaching  snapping  point.  I  had  been  thinking 
of  it  all  day.  That  evening  John  Leighton  and  I  were 
working  under  the  orderly  fly  at  the  "records" — were 
posting  Vaugn  and  Murray's  "finals"  in  the  clothing  and 
descriptive  books.  Vaugn  was  a  corporal  and  Murray  our 
blacksmith,  who  had  been  killed  the  week  before  on  the 
day  we  pushed  the  Apaches  off  the  divide.  We  were 
crowding  them  too  closely  in  the  lower  pass,  when  a  few  ' 
bucks  slipped  off  into  the  canon  and  nipped  our  pack-train 
in  rear.  We  had  to  quit  pressing  in  front  to  save  our 
train.  It  was  a  clever  bit  of  work,  and  five  bucks  did  it, 
killing  two  men  for  us,  losing  us  our  game  just  as  we  were 
bagging  it. 

Leighto*-.  was  company  clerk,  a  talented,  handsome  fel- 
low ;  had  served  out  in  India.     He  had  a  cheering  fresh- 
ness and  facility  of  expression,  and  spoke  with  the  quick, 
falling  i  flection  and  directness  of  the  English  in  speech 
<  q   :ckly  learns  to  love.    He  was  mechanically  ruling 
re  I-ink  lines  in  a  book  where  a  life's  account  of 


services  had  been  credited  and  closed,  much  as  a  bank- 
book is  ruled  when  a  statement  is  rendered  from  a  balance 
struck.  The  words  "Died"  or  "Deserted,"  placed  in  red 
ink  in  the  space  below  showed  the  cause  of  closing  for 
service  abruptly  terminated.  The  usual  remark  was  "Dis- 
charged by  expiration  term  of  service"  in  black  ink, 

"Sergeant,  and  whose  will  be  the  next  bloody  'D'?" 
asked  Leighton,  without  a  ring  of  feeling. 

"There'll  be  plenty  of  'em,  if  this  blooming  heat  con- 
tinues and  we  remain  in  this  camp,"  I  replied. 

"And  do  you  suppose  the  devil  will  ever  want  a  tran- 
script from  Murray's  court-martial  record?"  Murray  had 
been  an  excellent  troop  blacksmith,  but  a  most  constant 
drunkard,  so  his  record  was  a  full  one. 

"If  he  does,  Murray  won't  draw  brimstone  liquor  for  a 
year,"  I  replied. 

"The  lad  will  be  none  the  worse  for  that — for  surely 
here  he  had  a  most  consuming  thirst." 

We  were  working  at  this  official  funeral  in  the  sultry 
summer  night  by  the  unsteady  light  of  lantern-candles, 
and  were  not  feeling  impressed  or  reverent.  Leighton 
was  in  his  under-shirt,  open  at  his  handsome  brown 
throat.  As  he  leaned  over  the  books  at  work,  a  locket 
from  his  bosom  fell  the  slack  of  its  gold  chain  and  struck 
the  desk. 

I  noticed  it,  and  he  took  it  off,  handing  it  to  me  with  in- 
difference. He  had  opened  the  locket,  revealing  the  por- 
trait, which  was  that  of  a  fresh  young  girl — one  of  those 
sweet  English  faces,  whose  charm  is  complexion  and  ex- 
pression of  confidence  complete.  The  eyes  arrested  you 
— pathetic,  soft-brown  eyes,  so  tender  they  seemed  to  re- 
proach, and,  as  you  changed  your  point  of  view  of  the 
miniature,  followed  you  with  their'  full,  warm  light.  I 
have  seen  such  affectionate  light  only  in  the  brown  eyes 
of  faithful  dogs  watching  those  they  love. 

Seeing  my  more  than  casual  notice  of  the  portrait, 
Leighton  added:  "It's  an  old  story;  not  worth  the  telling: 
I  don't  know  why  I  keep  it." 

He  spoke  with  the  same  absent  interest  we  were  feeling 
over  this  work  for  the  dead.  It  struck  me  as  peculiar  that 
in  a  romance  accomplished  there  should  be  no  trace  either 
of  bitterness  or  remorse,  only  weary  indifference.  I  was 
so  quickly  fascinated  by  the  face  that  Leighton's  manner 
annoyed  me,  and  I  did  not  ask  him  for  the  story-  Possibly, 
overheat  makes  men  irritable,  for  somehow  I  resented 
this  careless  fellow  wearing  about  him  a  face  like  that, 
with  less  interest  than  he  wore  his  spurs.  I  did  not  then 
notice  the  resemblance  of  the  face  to  Leighton's. 

I  stopped  abruptly  and  thought  of  desertion,  changing 
the  conversation  to  this,  the  subject  of  my  day's  musing. 

"Leighton,  something's  got  to  be  done  to  relieve  the 
pressure.  I  know  the  lieutenant  would  like  to  do  so.  He 
feels  the  pulse  of  this  camp  and  knows  the  symptoms. 
But  what  can  he  do? — his  orders  to  remain  here  are  im- 
perative, and  he  can't  'pass'  us  across  the  line." 

"Hunting  leave,"  laughed  Leighton. 

"Hunting  leave,  then,  let  it  be,"  I  replied,  "with  no  ques- 
tions asked  as  to  game  or  preserve,  though  I  can  tell  what 
yours  will  be,  you  young  devil !  Tomorrow  make  out  a 
hunting  pass  for  six."  Leighton  was  humming  a  catchy 
service  ballad  that  had  appeared  in  London  music-halls 
the  year  before,  and  did  not  reply. 

Xext  morning,  I  presented  with  the  report  four-days' 
hunting  pass  for  six  men.  The  lieutenant  dipped  his  pen 
in  the  ink  and  held  it  in  contemplation  for  a  moment 
above  the  place  for  signature,  looking  thoughtfully  across 
the  level  plain.  Then,  with  quick  decision:  "I  wish,  ser- 
geant, you  and  Leighton  would  take  hunting  pass,  and  let 
no  complications  arise."  He  signed  the  pass,  adding  our 
names  to  the  text. 

The  following  evening  found  us  all  in  Correlitos.    After  ; 
dinner,  while  smoking  fragrant  Vuelta  Aba  jo  of  the  "Zona  | 
Libra,"  I   strolled  through  the  narrow  streets  of  this  old 
Spanish  town,   watching  the  wealth  of  a  western   sunset, 
where   the  after-glow   was    fast   fading.     High   above   the 
mountain-tops  la)'  great  billows  of  russet  flame,  with  crests 
like  the  mane  of  a  wind-fanned  prairie  fire.    Lower  in  the 
madre  spread  the  pure  deep  purple  of  southern  twilight, 
while  from  the  foot-hills  came  the  soft  evening  breeze  born 
after  the  heat  of  the  day.    Even  sounds  fell  on  the  ear  so  i 
gently  you  thought  that  before  reaching  you  they  must  have 
loitered  to  bathe  in  the  acequia  and  caught  some  of  its  i 
murmur. 

On  the  plaza  I  passed  two  groups  of  comrades,  one  seek- 
ing solace  in  brandy,  the  other,  fortune  in  roulette — 
pleasant  pastimes  that  might  lead  to  "complications"  while 
money  lasted,  and  would  bear  light  watching. 

I  walked  on  to  the  Jardin  de  Oro,  a  small  public  park, 
where  serenaders  are  inspired  and  listeners  stroll  or  seat  ; 
themselves  on  benches   or  the  grass. 

Only  those  who  have  suffered  the  heat  and  glare  of  a 
campaign  in  the  desert  can  form  any  idea  of  the  physical  j 
luxury  of  green  trees  and  of  water.    I  was  seated  listening  i 
to  the  soft  Indian   Spanish  as  it   fell   about  me  in   slow 
chatter.     From  afar  it  mingled  with  the  murmur  of  the 
fountain. 

What  a  contrast  this  scene  to  the  hot  camp  I  had  just 
left,  where  were  heard  only  the  whirr  of  the  rattlesnake 
or  the  insistent  cooing  of  the  lonely  turtle-dove — mournful 
sounds  which  seem  to  add  to  the  vibrant  heat.  Above  the 
mountains  lay  a  zone  of  troubled  white,  from  which  the 
moon  had  now  risen  into  the  full,  upper  blue,  causing  the 
leaves  over  head  to  cast  shadows  in  arabesque  on  the 
grass  at  my  feet,  where,  as  the  night  breeze  stirred  the 
foliage,  it  wove  marvelous  figures  in  trefoil  and  tracery 
for  fancy  to  play  with  as  with  those  made  by  flames  in  a 
grate.  Xow  it  was  the  lines  of  a  Gothic  window,  seen  in 
an  old  cathedral  and  almost  forgotten,  and  now,  on  a 
grander  scale,  the  design  of  delicate  drawn-work  recalled 
from  my  lady's  chamber. 

Leighton  was  there,  a  mantilla  beside  him.    I  could  only 


half  see  the  revealed  oval  of  the  face,  but  the  figure  was 
slight  and  pretty,  for  I  caught  its  graceful  outline  later 
when  they  passed  me. 

XText  evening,  at  a  baile  Leighton  presented  me  to 
Panchita.  Together  thejr  were  dancing — he  and  this  pretty- 
animal,  with  eyes  for  him  alone.  In  the  desert  so  rapid  is 
love's  kindling,  so  quick  and  full  its  flame,  no  charred  or 
half-burned  brands  are  left  on  love's  altar.  All  is  con- 
sumed, and  what  survives  must  spring,  phcenix-like,  from 
fire  or  else  descend  from  heaven. 

After  the  dansa  ended,  Leighton  was  standing  in  shirt- 
sleeves near  Panchita,  with  the  collar  of  his  jersey  open 
at  the  throat — a  trick  of  his  that  made  me  suspect  he  had 
seen  service  in  the  navy.  As  he  leaned  over  her,  Panchita's 
eye  caught  sight  of  the  locket  chain,  and  he  removed  the 
locket,  opened  it,  and  handed  it  to  her;  this  time  not  indif- 
ferently, but  with  all  the  pride  of  prized  conquest. 

I  was  watching  Panchita  closely  as  she  gazed  fascinated 
by  the  portrait,  and  I  saw  her  tremble.  Only  as  I  read 
her  face  then  by  what  I  now  know,  can  I  tell  how  well 
it  expressed  all  that  hopeless  sense  of  loss  which  comes 
with  the  abandonment  of  things  loved  or  desired.  For  an 
instant  her  eyes  showed  the  rage  a  child  sometimes  feels 
for  an  inanimate  object,  when  that  object  has  hurt  it 
And  I  thought  she  would  break  the  locket;  then  the 
woman  conquered,  and  she  smiled  as  she  returned  it. 

"Ella    es   muy   hermosa,    senor!" 

From  that  moment  her  abandonment  toward  Leighton 
was  complete;  her  gayety  and  grace  became  exquisite, 
while  a  look  from  him  would  lead  her. 

"Oh,  you  Eastern  dervish  of  hearts !"  I  exclaimed  to 
myself,  as  Panchita  left  him  and  skipped  to  get  a  handful 
of  cascarones  and  then  returned,  crushing  the  pretty  tinsel 
spangles  in  a  shower  over  his  brown  head  and  throat. 
She  flitted  about  him  with  the  grace  of  a  bird,  and  her 
eyes  never  left  him.  She  was  becoming  intoxicated  with 
her  own  movements;  her  cheeks  were  flushed  with  bright 
fever-spots,  and  her  eyes  shone  like  stars.  On  and  on 
they  danced,  seeing  only  each  other,  and  she  looked  as  if 
she  could  dance  forever. 

At  length  Leighton  proposed  they  go,  and  she  obeyed 
his  wish  as  if  hypnotized  or  impelled  to  do  it;  and, 
ignoring    her    duenna,    they    left   together. 

******* 

The  next  week  I  ruled  Leighton's  official  epitaph  in  the 
L  Troop  records  thus:  "Deserted  from  hunting  pass 
August   18,   1886." 

You  see.  the  case  was  an  awkward  one.  The  night  of 
the  baile  he  had  been  stabbed  in  the  park.  I  found  his 
body  there,  and  my  comrades  were  about  to  string  up 
Morale's,  Panchita's  local  admirer,  for  the  stabbing,  when 
I    stopped   them. 

"Hold  on  boys,"  I  said ;  "remember  I  promised  the  lieu- 
tenant   no    'complications.' " 

So  Leighton  became  officially  a  "deserter,"  and  I  kept 
my  word. 

Besides,  I  doubt  if  stringing  up  would  have  been  fair  to 
Morales,  for  when  I  found  Leighton's  body,  the  locket 
was  lying  on  the  ground  beside  it.  The  clasp  was  open 
and  the  portrait  blood-stained  and  mutilated,  as  if  bj'  the 
point  of  a  dagger. 

I  think  Leighton  half  knew  what  he  was  doing  when  he 
flaunted  that  portrait  at  Panchita — he  was  a  careless  devil. 
and  loved  danger  in  a  way  to  win  any  woman's  heart. 
But  you  see  it  was  his  first  affair  in  this  land,  and  he 
was  mistaken  in  their  temper. 

How  could  I  let  his  record  remain  so?  Well,  what  could 
I  do?  Besides,  Leighton  was  not  his  right  name,  as  I 
found  out  afterward  when  reading  his  home  letters  to 
get  his  relatives'  address.  His  name  was  Jack  Langhorn,  . 
and  that  locket  the  rascal  showed  me  contained  a  portrait 
of  his  youngest  sister.  I  found  that  out  in  writing  to  his 
family,  whom  I  told  that  Langhorn  was  killed  by  the 
Apaches  in  the  fight  at  Chirachuca  Pass — that  occurred 
two  weeks  before  his  death. 

Three  years  later  Jack's  sister  came  to  the  States,  where 
I  met  her  in  Colorado,  the  year  after  I  left  the  service 
and  made  the  strike  at  Harqua  Hala.  She  is  Mrs.  Xarlin 
now,  and  you  met  her  at  dinner.  But  remember,  she 
knows  only  half  the  story  of  her  portrait,  and  Jack  Lang- 
horn was  killed  by  the  Apaches.    Let  us  join  the  ladies. 

C.  Overton. 


The  automobile  race  track  recently  completed  at  Wey- 
bridge.  England,  is  not  exclusively  for  racing.  It  will 
afford  motor-car  owners  and  manufacturers  testing- ground 
anequaled  in  the  world.  It  is  practically  an  inverted 
colosseum.  for.  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  famous  Roman 
amphitheatre,  the  spectators  surrounded  the  arena,  at  Wey- 
bridge  the  arena  will  surround  the  spectators  with  one 
great  sweep  of  three  and  a  quarter  miles  of  concrete 
deck,  100  feet  wide.  With  the  exception  of  one  curve,  the 
whole  track  will  be  in  view  of  the  spectators.  The  home- 
stretch is  as  level  as  a  billiard  table  and  as  straight  as  an 
arrow,  over  100  feet  wide,  with  a  safety-incline  at  the  end 
to  enable  the  drivers  to  pull  up  without  danger.  A  remark- 
able point  about  the  track  is  the  slope.of  the  curves.  They 
are  like  the  sides  of  an  immense  smooth  bowl  with  the 
subtlest  increase  in  steepness  from  level  to  an  almost  pre- 
cipitous angle.  The  curves  were  designed  on  a  strictly 
mathematical  basis,  each  foot  of  elevation  being  specially 
regulated  to  meet  the  requirements  of  cars  traveling  at 
speeds  of  from  30  to  120  miles  au  hour.  A  car  traveling 
100  miles  an  hour,  for  example,  will  encircle  the  curve 
far  above  those  traveling  thirty  to  fifty  miles  an  hour. 


Ou  est  la  Femtne?  (Where  is  the  Woman?)  Buchmann 
considers  this  saying  to  be  derived  from  Juvenal  (Sat,  VI. 
242) :  Nulla  fere  causa  est,  in  qua  non  femitia  litem 
movent.  (There  is  hardly  any  litigation  of  which  a  woman 
was  not  the  cause.) 


August  31,  I907". 


THE    ARGONAUT. 


as 


PIRATES  AND  THE  BLACK  FLAG. 


Another  Fine  Story  Is  Added  to  the  Literature  of 
Adventure. 


There  is  always  room  for  a  good  story  of  adventure, 
and  it  the  new  follows  somewhat  closely  upon  the  foot- 
steps of  the  old,  our  enjoyment  is  enhanced  rather  than 
diminished.  "Prisoners  of  Fortune,"  by  Ruel  Perley 
Smith,  reminds  us  somewhat  of  Stevenson's  ''Treasure 
Island,"  and  it  also  contains  a  suggestion  in  some  unde- 
fined way  of  Lorna  Doone.  It  is  perhaps  impossible  to 
write  a  story  of  pirates  and  of  buried  treasure  without 
slipping  into  resemblances  of  what  has  gone  before.  In 
a  really  good  romance  of  buccaneers  and  of  the  black  flag 
there  must  necessarily  be  some  approach  to  the  best  that 
has  gone  before.  Pirates  were  pretty  much  alike  all  the 
world  over,  and  for  reasons  of  their  own  they  had  a 
way  of  burying  their  treasure  which  was  sometimes  found 
by  honester  hands  when  the  malefactors  who  placed  it 
there  had  gone  to  their  own  place,  wherever  that  may 
be.  When  such  stories  are  well  told,  as  in  the  present  case, 
they  have  a  fascination  all  their  own.  "Prisoners  of 
Fortune"  is  one  of  the  very  best  books  of  its  kind.  It 
deserves  a  place  among  the  three  or  four  masterpieces  of 
adventure.  There  is  no  false  note  in  it,  no  straining 
after  violence  or  bloodshed,   no   historical   inaccuracies. 

It  is  the  story  of  some  young  men  who  lived  in  Boston 
in  the  days  when  Cotton  Mather  ruled  the  roost.  We 
are  introduced  to  the  pirate  fraternity  at  once,  for  a 
number  of  them  are  captured  and  brought  to  Boston  to 
be  tried  and  hanged.  Hanged  they  are,  most  of  them,  but 
not  before  their  leader  has  given  to  our  hero  the  mys- 
terious chart  which  shows  where  the  treasure  has  been 
hidden.  Here,  by  the  way,  is  a  picture  of  the  great  Cotton 
Mather,  who  intercepts  young  Philip  as  he  is  on  his  way 
into  the  prison  smuggling  with  him  some  carnal  comforts 
for  the  captive  pirate. 

Now  he  looked  down  upon  me  sternly  and  asked : 

**Boy,  why  came  you  here  to  this  abiding-place  of  sinful 
men?" 

"To  see  the  pirates,  sir,"  I  answered,  faintly ;  and  I 
could  barely  find  voice  to  speak. 

"Ah !"  said  he.  "And  they  have  sinned  most  grievously 
in  the  sight  of  God  and  man  and  against  His  great 
commands ;  and  grievously  must  they  pay  the  wages  that 
are  those  of  sin.  And  so,  if  you  do  come  to  look  upon 
them,  not  vulgarly  and  witlessly  as  a  little  fool,  from  a 
mere  burning  of  curiosity,  but  as  upon  men  that  have 
come  to  the  brink  of  the  Pit,  even  as  you  may  come, 
then  shall  it  profit  you  and  may  save  you  from  their  evil 
ways." 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  stood  with  his  face  raised 
to  the  skies  as  though  lost  in  meditation.  Then  of  a 
sudden  he  darted  a  look  at  me,  laid  a  hand  upon  my  shoul- 
der and  said,  sharply : 

"And  will  you,  child  of  sin,  forsake  the  devil  and  all  his 
works  ?" 

I  gasped  assent,  with  my  guilt  wrapping  me  about  and 
stifling  me,  like  a  cloud  of  smoke. 

"Will  you  forsake  the  vanities  of  the  sinful  world?"  he 
continued — and,  without  pausing  for  answer,  he  added, 
in  a  voice  as  one  sounding  alarm  to  men  sweeping  on  to 
destruction : 

"Do  you  wish  to  be  besotted  with  the  smoke  of  the 
Bottomless   Pit?" 

"No!  No!"  I  cried,  and  clutched,  with  reeking  hand, 
the  tobacco  in  my  pocket  that  I  had  taken  from  Cousin 
Ephraim,  and  felt  the  griping  agony  of  remorse  and  at- 
trition rack  me  like  an  ague. 

"Will  you  be  lost  in  the  fog  of  iniquity?"  continued 
Cotton  Mather,  warming  to  his  exhortation  as  he  pro- 
ceeded. 

"No!  No!"  I  groaned;  but  the  fog  was  even  then  en- 
wrapping me  in  fabric  icy  cold;  and  through  its  black- 
ness I  seemed  rushing  forward,  with  the  pirate  leading  me 
on,  in  the  hideous  shadow  of  the  black  flag. 

"Then  go — go — boy — look,  if  you  will,  upon  these  wicked 
men,  and  let  their  example  be  as  a  fearful  warning  to  you 
in  the  days  to  come." 

There  must  have  been  a  great  many  pirates  in  those 
days,  and  the  good  people  of  New  England,  while  content 
enough  to  hang  them  when  they  got  the  chance,  had  no 
means  to  go  in  pursuit  of  them  or  to  do  much  more  than 
pray  that  the  winds  of  heaven  would  take  these  unwelcome 
gentry  as  far  as  possible  from  their  peaceful  coasts.  But 
sometimes  they  would  come  on  harrying  expeditions,  and 
sometimes  they  would  come  and  be  hanged,  as  we  have 
seen,  and  sometimes  their  vessels  would  be  wrecked,  and 
then  the  bold  buccaneers  might  choose  between  the  ocean 
and  the  gallows.  One  such  wreck  is  described  with  vivid 
power.  The  Whidah  went  to  pieces  upon  the  rocks  and  the 
assembled  townsmen  were  powerless  to  help  her  even  had 
they  the  disposition,  which  they  had  not 

Never  had  such  a  sight  as  met  our  eyes  been  seen  along 
the  whole  New  England  coast.  Nor  has  the  telling  of  it 
ceased  to  this  day,  though  few  there  be  now  to  describe 
it  who  actually  looked  upon  it  that  morning. 

The  long,  hard,  glistening  floor  of  sand  lay  flooded  with 
sunlight;  and  there,  stretched  out,  as  though  on  an  enor- 
mous slab,  each  so  you  would  think  his  own  mother 
might  come  to  claim  her  son,  lay  row  upon  row  of  dead 
men.  Seventy  and  eight  we  counted  then,  and  through  the 
day  the  sea  tumbled  in  twenty  more.  Eight  and  ninety 
in  all  that  day,  laid  out  on  the  great,  gray  sand-bier. 

Beyond  them,  not  two  score  feet  away,  was  the  mangled 
body  of  the  great  ship,  torn  in  half;  the  pirate  ship  that 
had  preyed  along  our  shores. 

There  was  no  life  in  any  body,  nor,  indeed,  what  with 
the  wanton  play  of  the  sea.  much  semblance  in  most  of 
them  to  the  men  they  had  been. 

Now  we  were  all  at  our  wit's  end,  as  to  what  we  should 
do;  for  here  was  a  great,  barren  graveyard  without  a  grave 
dug  in  it,  and  eight  and  ninety  bodies  craving  burial.  We 
set  off  again  for  town,  and  came  back  in  a  little  while 
with  shovels  and  spades  and  hoes,  and  even  rakes,  and 
whatsoever  we  could  find  to  dig  with.  Then  we  set  about 
to  bury  these  men  out  of  the  way  of  the  sea. 


But  it  was  sorry  work  and  terribly  hard  to  do;  for 
,  if  you  have  ever  dug  in  the  sand  you  know  that  it  has  a 
1  malicious  and  a  tricky  way  of  tormenting  one.  It  seemed 
1  that  for  every  spadeful  we  threw  aside  there  slipped 
l  cunningly  back,  to  take  its  place,  at  least  two  others ;  and 
I  so  to  dig  one  grave,  or  a  trench  that  would  answer  for  one, 
I  there  was  at  the  least  the  labor  for  two. 

There  was  no  way  of  taking  the  bodies  up  the  cliffs,  for 
I  it  was  as  much  as  a  live  man  could  do  to  make  the  ascent, 
without  giving  a  hand  to  a  dead  man,  and  we  had  no  tackle 
with  which  to  draw  them  up.  So  we  must  needs  bury 
those  that  we  could,  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  out  of  the 
reach,  as  we  thought,  of  all  but  the  very  highest  winter 
seas. 

Philip  and  his  associates  eventually  build  a  little  ship 
and  become  fishermen  upon  their  own  account.  The  mys- 
terious chart  has  been  safely  kept,  but  no  one  can  make 
head  or  tail  of  it.  Its  elucidation  has  been  left  to  fate, 
and  fate,  as  the  story  shows,  takes  good  care  of  it.  The 
little  party  of  fishermen  lose  their  reckoning  in  a  storm. 
They  are  blown  on  to  the  coast  of  Maine,  their  vessel  is 
wrecked,  and  they  get  ashore  with  difficulty-.  Here  they 
meet  a  band  of  men  who  are  living  in  a  sort  of  fortified 
camp  and  who  receive  the  castaways  with  a  cold  welcome. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  these  men  are  pirates  who,  for  rea- 
sons of  their  own,  are  in  concealment.  The  little  party 
from  Boston  stay  in  the  neighborhood,  having  indeed  no 
means  to  get  away,  and  at  last  they  earn  the  gratitude 
of  the  pirates  by  helping  them  to  repel  an  attack  made 
upon  them  secretly  by  some  of  their  brothers  in  the  fra- 
ternity who  land  suddenly  in  a  fog  and  assault  the  camp. 
The  story  of  the  fight  is  splendidly  told: 

Then  Captain  Vane  sent  three  men  back  to  a  shed  be- 
side a  great  rock  that  stood  as  high  as  a  house ;  and 
they  rolled  out  from  it  a  cannon,  of  a  make  I  knew  not 
the  name  of,  but  it  was  shorter  and  thicker  in  the  barrel 
than  a  culverin  and  capable  of  taking  an  enormous  quan- 
tity of  shot.  This  they  loaded  so  heavily  that  the  wonder 
is  it  did  not  burst  at  the  discharge.  The  piece,  all  shotted, 
they  brought  up  to  command  the  approach  to  the  gate, 
placing  it  just  beside  the  entrance. 

Then  the  two  brass  drakes  on  either  side  of  the  gate 
were  trained  to  concur  at  a  point  a  little  distance  from  the 
entrance,  so  that  all  three  cannon  should  focus  about  the 
same.  And  lastly,  the  rest  of  us  not  needed  at  the  pieces 
were  set  ready  upon  the  wall  with  loaded  muskets. 

Now  did  Captain  Vane,  leering  ominously,  station  a 
man  at  either  side  of  the  gate,  which  was  made  to  open 
in  the  centre  and  swing  back  in  halves.  And  at  the  next 
firing  of  the  two  cannon,  and  just  as  the  heavy  shot  had 
torn  and  splintered  their  way  through  the  wood,  the  halves 
of  the  gate  swung  open  a  mere  foot  or  two,  as  if  it  had 
been  caused  by  the  impact. 

This  it  seems,  and  as  Captain  Vane  had  figured,  was 
the  thing  Will  Cole  was  waiting  and  prepared  for.  For, 
the  next  instant,  and  as  the  parts  of  the  gates  hung  there, 
divided  and  enticing,  the  whole  pirate  crew  burst  out  from 
shelter  and  came  on  in  a  pack,  near  thirty  of  them,  for 
the  entrance  to  the  stockade. 

Captain  Vane  stood,  by  the  touch-hole  of  the  big  gun, 
holding  the  piece  of  match  in  his  own  hand.  Will  Lewis 
and  George  Rawlins  were  at  the  other  two.  And  I  did 
wonder  that  any  man  could  wait  so  patiently  as  did 
Captain  Vane,  with  the  wild,  howling  crew  coming  down 
upon  him.  But,  all  at  once,  he  lifted  the  match  as  a 
signal  and  brought  the  lighted  end  of  it  down  upon  the 
priming  of  the  gun.  Even  so  did  Will  Lewis  and  George 
Rawlins;  and  the  three  guns  bellowed  out  in  one  wild 
concert,  sweeping  a  clean  pathway  through  the  mass  of 
men  as  a  wind  would  take  a  line  of  trees  in  a  forest. 
And  we,  adding  our  muskets  to  the  chorus,  did  swell  the 
carnage  and  spread  the  terror  and  complete  the  rout  of 
Will  Cole's  men. 

Quickly  the  massy  gates  swung  to  again,  and  the  huge 
bolts  and  bars  were  thrown  into  place;  but  for  that  there 
was  no  need,  and  the  gates  might  have  swung  wide  and 
a  child  could  have  guarded  them;  for  of  the  crew  that 
had  come  on  there  were  nine  stretched  out  dead,  and  four 
more  were  wounded,  so  they  could  not  run  away,  and 
others  more  or  less  hurt.  In  all,  there  were  not  more 
than  seventeen  or  eighteen  at  the  most  that  got  away  with 
sound  skins;  and,  including  Will  Cole,  they  did  not  cease 
running  till   they  had  gained  the  shore. 

Of  course  the  treasure  is  found  at  last,  and  in  a  most 
mysterious  way  through  the  instrumentality  of  Captain 
Vane.  We  have  a  fascinating  mixture  of  adventure,  hair- 
breadth escapes,  daring,  treachery,  and  fighting,  but  the 
right  men  get  the  reward  in  the  end  and  the  others  meet 
their  appointed  doom  in  various  ways. 

Here  it  was  at  last !  a  sight  to  make  the  brain  whirl ; 
to  clean  bewitch  one;  to  make  a  man  feel  like  rolling  in 
it.  Big  Will  Endicott  did  seize  a  great  handful  of  the 
stuff  and  sent  it  flying  broadcast  all  about  the  cabin,  as  a 
man  sowing  wheat  in  a  field;  and  then  he  sat  him  down  on 
some  bags  of  it.  and  laughed  like  a  schoolboy  that  has 
played  a  trick.  The  next,  we  were  all  tumbling  over  one 
another,  rushing  this  way  and  that  to  see  what  we  could 
discover. 

Tom  Appleton  and  I  got,  first,  into  what  had  been  the 
captain's  room,  which  was  to  starboard,  off  this  main  cabin. 
It  was  larger  than  any  other,  and  had  two  big  deadlights 
in  the  bulkhead  that  looked  out  upon  the  deck,  so  he  in- 
side might  see  what  was  going  on  forward.  In  here  we 
came  upon  three  great  chests,  like  those  we  had  found 
ashore;  and  these  were  treasure-filled,  so  that  I  had  never 
imagined  the  like,  nor  ever  shall  see  again. 

In  one  there  was  an  enormous  number  of  precious  gems 
of  many  kinds,  more  than  I  knew  the  names  of,  and  they 
had  been  forced  from  their  settings  and  lay  all  loose.  The 
other  men,  excepting  Elbridge  Carver,  knew  what  they 
were  and  that  they  were  of  exceeding  value,  especially 
those  stones,  of  which  there  were  about  three  score,  which 
they  said  were  rubies  and  of  excellent  quality.  Also 
there  were  a  great  number  of  diamonds;  and  also  there 
were  many  sapphires  and  some  turquoises ;  a  small  box  or 
casket,  of  pearls,  and  a  few  emeralds,  but  these  of  large 
size    and    wonderful    brilliancy. 

Another    of    these    caskets    was    heaped    promiscuously, 

in  a  confused  mess,  with  a  vast  number  of  gold  and  silver 

i  trinkets  and  ornaments,  many  of  them  elegantly  wrought, 


such  as  sword-handles,  and  gold  and  silver  coat  butl 
and  neck-chains,  and  brooches,  and  strands  of  heavy  gold 
braid. 

The  other  cask  had  gold  and  silver  things,  mostl) 
watches  and  their  chains,  and,  often,  ornaments  depending 
from  these. 

-  The  story  closes  with  the  fight  that  puts  most  of  the 
bad  men  finally  out  of  commission.  In  spite  of  his  pro- 
fessed gratitude  Captain  Vane  had  been  as  keen  after  the 
treasure  as  any  one  when  once  he  had  been  allowed  a 
sight  of  the  chart,  and  he  was  full  of  vengeance  against 
those  who  had  found  it. 

The  other  shot  of  which  I  did  speak,  tore  across  Will 
Endicott's  cheek,  and  made  the  red  blood  flow,  but  did 
him  no  hurt.  Vet  it  did  light  again  the  fire  in  his  eyes 
that  a  man  might  dread  to  see ;  and  he  was  overboard, 
silently,  and  swimming  along  the  shore  of  the  reach,  far 
in  the  wake  of  the  boat  wherein  Dan  Baldrick — he  that 
was,  too,  Captain  John  Vane — and  Will  Lewis  now  were 
putting  quickly  back.  Like  a  great  seal  went  Will  Endi- 
cott, noiselessly,  without  splashing;  moving  his  powerful 
arms  under  the  water,  and  only  his  dark  head  showing 
to  us,  as  we  waited  on  our  oars  for  what  should  come, 
since  he  had  bade  us  lie  safe  with  Mary'  Vane,  and  not 
follow. 

Clear  across  the  reach  went  Will  Lewis  and  Dan 
Baldrick;  and  we  saw  their  figures  vaguely,  dimly,  as  they 
drew  the  boat  out  upon  the  shore,  and  stood  there  for  a 
moment,  looking  off  and  wondering,  perchance,  what 
stayed  us. 

But  Will  Endicott  we  had  lost  to  view;  until  all  at  once 
there  came  a  cry  across  the  waters,  and  the  two  leaped 
and  turned  as  though  they  had  heard  a  sound  behind  them. 
The  figure  of  a  third  man  darted  out,  and  then  all  the 
three  blended  indistinctly  together;  a  black  mass,  that 
swayed  and  writhed  in  the  obscurity ;  separated ;  came 
together  again ;  reeled ;  fell ;  rose  again ;  changed  it* 
form  into  fantastic  shapes,  all  shadowy,  before  our  eyes 
— and  then,  lo !  it  did  define  itself  a  little,  and  there  was 
one  man  standing  alone  by  the  water's  edge,  and  none 
other  by. 

Then,  stooping,  this  figure — a  huge  one — dragged  again 
the  boat  to  the  water,  put  it  afloat,  leaped  in  and  came  out 
to  us ;  and  he  that  had  been  Dan  Baldrick  and  he  that  had 
been  gaunt  Will  Lewis  lay  dead  upon  the  shore  for  the 
men  of  the  stockade  to  bury. 

There  is  an  admirable  love  story  running  through  this 
romance  and  it  is  much  the  stronger  for  it.  Mary  Vane 
was  living  with  the  pirates  on  the  coast  of  Maine  when 
first  we  are  introduced  to  her.  No  one  seems  to  know 
exactly  where  she  came  from,  but  Philip  falls  in  love 
with  her  and  of  course  he  marries  her.  In  his  concluding 
words   he   says : 

And  she  doth  take  the  pen  from  out  my  fingers,  grow- 
ing weary,  and  bids  me  write  no  more  of  bloody  deeds 
and  cruel  men,  and  things  that  should  now  be  forgotten 
and  forgiven;  and,  since  it  be  these  two  score  years  since 
first  I  did  her  bidding.  I  think,  in  truth,  it  will  be  too 
late  now  to  begin  to  disobey. 

"Prisoners  of  Fortune"  is  a  substantial  book  of  394 
pages.  It  is  fascinating  from  cover  to  cover,  and  a  notable 
addition  to  the  literature  of  adventure. 

"Prisoners  of  Fortune,"  by  Ruel  Perley  Smith.  Pub- 
lished by  L.   C.    Page  &  Co.,   Boston;  $1.50. 


Your  London  bus-driver,  says  Ford  Madox  Huefer  in 
"England  and  the  English,"  takes  his  days  off  sitting  on  the 
front  seat  of  an  omnibus  with  his  head  close  to  that  of  the 
driver  at  work,  just  as  the  sailor  lounges  round  harbors, 
glances  along  ropes  with  quietened  but  still  professional 
eyes.  He  gets  in  this  way  the  feeling  of  leisure  "rubbed 
in"  and,  without  anxieties,  his  mind  is  kept  employed  by 
the  things  he  best  understands.  And  it  is  because  in 
London  there  are  so  many  things  to  see,  so  many  anec- 
dotes to  be  retailed,  such  a  constant  passing  of  material 
and  human  objects,  that  London  holds  us. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  really  sharpens  our  wits.  I  fancy 
that  it  merely  gives  us  more  accidental  matters  on  which 
to  display  them,  more  occurrences  to  which  to  attach 
morals  that  have  been  for  years  crystallized  in  our  minds. 
I  was  listening  to  the  observations  of  two  such  'bus- 
drivers.  They  were  like  this:  of  a  red-nosed  four-wheel 
driver:  "Now  then,  old  danger  signal!"  To  a  driver  of 
a  very  magnificent  state  carriage:  "Where  are  you  going 
with  that  glass  hearse?"  Of  a  very  small  man  conducting 
a  very  tall  lady  across  the  road:  "I  reckon  he  wants  a 
step-ladder  when  he  kisses  her  good-night!" 

Whereupon  the  driver  who  hadn't  made  the  remark 
muttered:  "Just  what  I  was  going  to  say,  Bill.  You  took 
the  very  words  out  of  my  mouth."  Thus  these  famous 
witticisms  of  the  London  streets  are  largely  traditional 
and  common  property.  No  doubt  London  breeds  a  certain 
cast  of  mind  by  applying  men's  thoughts  to  a  similar  class 
of  occurrences,  but  the  actual  comments  float  in  the  air 
in  class  and  class. 

In  1817  one  Richard  Thornton,  called  to  the  bar  of  the 
King's  Bench  charged  with  the  murder  of  Man'  Askford, 
in  open  court  threw  down  his  glove  and  defied  his  accuser. 
Whereupon  there  was  a  pretty  to-do.  Wager  of  battle,  it 
was  supposed,  had  died  a  natural  death  in  the  dark  ages, 
but  Lord  Ellenborough,  after  much  consultation  of  prece- 
dent, held  that  it  was  still  the  law  of  England,  and  ordered 
a  field  to  be  prepared.  Thornton's  accuser  thereupon  de- 
clining combat,  the  prisoner  was  discharged.  Next  year 
Parliament  passed  an  act  abolishing  this  privilege  of  appeal 
to  the  strong  right  arm. 


The  name  of  Michael  Scott  is  the  earliest  on  record 
i  among  the  Scotch  poets,  but  the  oldest  fragments  of  Scot- 
!  tish  poetry  now  known  to  exist,  consist  of  a  few  lines 
'of  lamentation  on  the  death  of  Alexander  III  I  -  -land, 
j  which  took  place  in  1286. 
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[EPICURUS  IN  THE  WEST. 


Under  the  title  of  ''Epicurus  in  the  West," 
Thomas  Robins  writes  about  San  Fran- 
cisco in  the  September  issue  of  Scribner's 
Magazine.  Mr.  Robins  writes  at  some 
length,  as  though  he  loved  his  subject  and 
were  loath  to  leave  it.  His  fervent  appreci- 
ation does  not  prevent  a  gentle  chiding  for 
the  faults  that  are  of  the  head  and  not  of 
the  heart,  but  it  is  so  suave  and  so  gracious 
that  his  chastening  touch  leaves  no  smart 
behind  and  we  hasten  to  meet  his  kindly 
admonitions  with  the  mea  culpa  of  peni- 
tence and  reform.  If  Mr.  Robins  had  only 
postponed  his  writing  for  another  month ! 
But  who  can  foresee  what  is  upon  the  laps 
of  the  gods? 

Mr.  Robins  does  not  write  as  a  San 
Franciscan,  and  therefore  his  appreciation 
is  the  more  valuable.  He  may  be  one,  but 
he  has  at  least  that  large  cosmopolitan 
knowledge  which  gives  us  standards  of  ex- 
cellence and  the  material  for  critical  com- 
parison. And  so  he  can  tell  us  that  San 
Francisco,  alone  among  the  cities  of 
America,  has  a  soul  of  her  own,  an  in- 
dividuality of  her   own. 

"In  America  all  cities  seem  identical, 
only  differing  in  the  degree  of  intensity 
with  which  the  same  pursuits  are  followed. 
On  the  lighter  side  of  life  that  sameness 
is  deadly.  Our  rivalries  and  contrasts  are 
commercial  rather  than  social,  and  it  re- 
quires close  observation  of  a  community  to 
detect  its  soul.  Not  so  with  San  Fran- 
cisco. During  the  past  forty  years  of 
American  rush,  excitement,  and  fervent 
worship  of  the  material,  in  which  refine- 
ment has  marked  time,  whilst  luxury  has 
hurried  on  a  forced  march,  one  community 
in  this  Philistine  Western  world  has  held 
aloof,  although  not  uninterested,  has  re- 
mained indifferent,  but  not  hostile.  Even 
superficially,  distinctions  were  noticeable. 
No  stranger  could  remain  in  San  Francisco 
for  twenty-four  hours  without  encounter- 
ing habits  of  life  and  thought  in  which  she 
differed  not  only  from  his  own  home,  but 
from  every  other  American  city.  With  a 
longer  association,  the  conviction  was  ever 
strengthening  that  the  unlikeness  was  real 
and  fundamental.  The  cast  of  mind  pecu- 
liar to  newer  communities  was  wanting. 
The  visitor  heard  no  proclamation  of  pride 
in  growth  and  numbers;  he  found  no  joy 
in  fierce  rivalry  with  neighbors;  he  dis- 
covered no  eager  craving  to  tell  him  of  her 
ambitions,  of  her  progress,  of  her  advan- 
tages and  possessions.  .  .  .-  San  Fran- 
cisco was  what  she  was.  She  must  be 
loved  for  herself,  not  for  her  possessions." 
San  Francisco  was  ever  intolerant  of 
conventions.  She  had  her  own  standards  of 
behavior,  and  those  who  imported  unfa- 
miliar canons  had  best  discard  them  for 
their  own  peace  of  mind.  Her  only  conven- 
tion was  personal  freedom,  her  only  canon 
unrestraint. 

"One  Sunday  afternoon  I  was  surprised 
at  receiving  a  card  of  a  man  whom  I  had 
known,  some  fifteen  years  ago,  as  a  strict 
and  formal  deacon  of  a  Congregational 
society  in  New  England.  He  was  a  deacon 
still  in  San  Francisco,  a  leader  in  all  pious 
works,  devoted  to  his  denomination  and  to 
total  abstinence — the  same  internally,  but 
externally — what  a  change!  Gone  was  the 
downcast  eye,  the  bated  breath,  the  solemn, 
non-natural  voice,  the  watchful  gait,  step- 
ping as  if  he  felt  responsible  for  the  balance 
of  the  moral  universe!" 

San  Francisco  was  a  leisurely  city.  She 
is  so  still.  Not  yet  has  the  midday  meal 
ceased  to  be  a  -serious  institution,  although 
the  dolce  far  nicnte  now  knows  limitations 
that  once  were  not. 

"Americans  usually  sustain  existence  by 
a  hastily  bolted  luncheon ;  but  in  San 
Francisco  the  midday  meal  was  a  func- 
tion. In  half  a  dozen  French  restaurants 
as  many  maitres  d' hotel  displayed  voluble 
interest  in  the  individual  and  his  peculiari- 
ties. Everywhere,  from  the  great  court  of 
the  Palace  Hotel  to  the  smallest  bakery",  it 
was  recognized  that  business  was  in  abey- 
ance, and  that  the  event  of  the  day  was  to 
be  pursued  in  leisurely  happiness.  Many 
offices  were  closed.  The  districts  of  trade 
were  deserted,  and  lawyers,  merchants,  and 
bankers  adjourned  to  the  club,  where  they 
met  the  physician,  who  had  cut  his  round 
of  visits  short  as  the  clock  struck  twelve. 
The  best  markets  in  the  world  combined 
with  the  best  of  fellowship  to  make  of  these 
daily  reunions  a  veritable  feast.  Who  can 
forget  them?  How  refreshing  the  repose! 
How  stimulating  the  talk!  How  playful 
the  me  /iment !  "How  we  lingered  over  it, 
am'  wi'  what  reluctance  came  the  parting 
st!; 
:cre    is,    of    course,    another    side    to 
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the  shield.  There  always  is,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco's strong  individuality,  her  hisses  faire 
sometimes  produced  conditions,  or  allowed 
conditions  to  produce  themselves,  that  were 
not  for  the  public  weal. 

"The  individual  was  supreme.  The  public 
as  the  holder  of  an  opinion,  or  the  sufferer 
from  a  wrong,  was  hardly  recognized. 
The  San  Franciscan  was  largely  lacking 
in  public  spirit.  He  viewed  each  new 
question  as  it  arose,  not  as  it  would 
affect  the  mass  and  contribute  to  the 
general  good,  but  as  it  might  affect  his 
own  personal  welfare,  convenience,  or 
pocket.  The  idea  of  the  commonwealth  was 
as  inadequately  appreciated  in  the  city  by 
the  bay  as  it  was  effectually  utilized  by  her 
younger  sister  in  the  San  Gabriel  Valley. 
There  was  much  local  pride  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, but  there  was  no  civic  pride.  This 
intense  individualism  made  it  difficult  to 
organize  and  combine  for  any  purpose,  and 
especially  when  the  citizen  was  asked  to 
give  up  his  ease  or  any  of  his  smaller  per- 
sonal rights  for  the  betterment  of  public 
administration.  The  forces  of  evil  were  not 
closely  organized  as  compared  with  Tam- 
many Hall ;  but  the  forces  that  should  have 
made  for  good  were  never  organized  at  all. 
Individualism  seemed  to  induce  a  state  of 
mind  destructive  to  the  power  of  cooper- 
ation. It  made  the  people  impatient  of  dis- 
tinction. They  liked  to  feel  that  no  one 
man  was  rising  above  his  neighbor.  As 
soon  as  a  head  emerged  from  the  common 
level  of  the  crowd  it  became  a  target  for 
missiles ;  so  men  naturally  tall  cultivated  a 
stoop." 

Because  of  her  own  strong  individuality 
San  Francisco  always  had  a  soft  spot  in 
her  heart  for  eccentrics. 

"On  the  other  hand,  she  loved  her 
eccentrics — those  who  were  conspicuous 
for  peculiar  or  archaic  costumes  or  cheap 
ostentations  and  vanities.  She  pampered 
them  because  they  defied  the  conven- 
tional; and  she  spoiled  them  all  the 
more  if  that  defiance  was  in  the  way  of 
inverted  snobbery,  consisting  in  the  accen- 
tuation of  some  quality  supposed  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  plain  American — the  typical 
Uncle  Sam.  This  grew  out  of  her  hatred 
of  distinction.  Naturally  Mrs.  Grundy 
could  not  live  in  such  a  society;  neither 
could  the  snob  who  asserts  superiority,  nor 
the  snob  who  cheerfully  concedes  inferi- 
ority. When  the  sins  of  San  Francisco  are 
told,  let  this  also  be  told  as  a  memorial  of 
her." 

It  was  San  Francisco's  ardent  love  of 
liberty,  sometimes  slightly  twisted  awry, 
that  gave  her  what  have  been  called  her 
unmoral  tendencies.  She  tolerated  all 
things,  neither  loving  righteousness  nor 
hating  iniquity.  The  individual  must  be 
free,  free  to  go  to  the  devil  if  he  so  elect, 
and  equally  free  to  turn  in  the  other  direc- 
tion without  comment  or  criticism. 

Mr.  Robins  has  done  well,  and  his  story 
ought  to  be  read. 


It  is  an  interesting  picture  of  "the  most 
hated  landlord  in  Ireland"  that  the  press 
dispatches  gave  of  Lord  Clanricarde,  who 
appeared  in  the  British  House  of  Lords  last 
week  in  opposition  to  the  bill  providing  for 
the  compulsory  restoration  of  the  Irish 
evicted  tenants.  He  was  described  as  with 
"bent  and  shrunken  frame,  outstretched, 
shriveled  fingers,  who  in  a  voice  now  shrill, 
now  husky  with  passion,  denounced  the  bill 
in  unmeasured  terms  as  the  apotheosis  of 
robbery."  In  the  county  of  Galway  133  of 
the  190  evicted  tenants  still  out  of  their 
homes  are  reported  to  be  on  the  estates 
of  Lord  Clanricarde.  According  to  a  writer 
in  the  Boston  Globe,  the  only  other  times 
he  has  been  seen  in  his  seat  in  the  Lords 
was  when  the  home-rule  bills  of  1886  and 
1892  were  to  be  destroyed. 

— — — <•>■ 

Among  the  thirteen  criminal  indictments 
recommended  against  former  State  officials 
and  capitol  contractors  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania capitol  investigating  commission,  the 
name  of  former  Governor  Pennypacker  does 
not  appear.  Yet  the  commission,  which  was 
appointed  by  his  political  friends,  has  been 
obliged  to  brand  Pennypacker  in  such  a 
way  that  his  character  as  a  public  man  is 
blasted.  His  acts  in  office  are  characterized 
as  almost  criminal  negligence,  and,  while 
the  commission  lets  him  off  as  a  "guileless 
official  who  was  hoodwinked  by  'his  asso- 
ciates,' "  it  points  out  that  he  could  have 
prevented  the  frauds  and  the  extravagances 
had  he  done  his  duty. 


Judge  Landis,  who  imposed  the  big  fine 
on  Standard  Oil,  is  41  years  of  age,  and 
was  formerly  private  secretary  to  Walter 
Q.  Gresham,  Cleveland's  Secretary  of  State. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


At  the  age  of  90,  Sir  Joseph  Hooker, 
the  eminent  English  botanist,  is  pursuing 
his  researches  with  all  the  ardor  of  youth. 
He  is  endeavoring,  he  says,  to  overtake 
arrears  of  work  extending  over  many  years. 

Two  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  West- 
ern mayors  are  James  C.  Dahlman,  the 
"cowboy  mayor"  of  Omaha,  and  Sherburn 
M.  Becker,  the  "boy  mayor"  of  Milwaukee. 
The  former  began  life  as  a  cowboy  when 
10  years  old,  and  continued  until  eight 
years  ago,  and  the  latter  is  the  youngest 
mayor  of  any  American  city. 

Dr.  John  B.  Watson,  professor  of  physi- 
ology in  the  University  of  Chicago,  is  said 
to  have  made  the  discovery  that  sea  gulls 
have  a  language  of  their  own  and  think  as 
well  as  talk.  Dr.  Watson  has  just  re- 
turned from  a  remarkable  trip  of  research 
in  the  Dry  Tortugas  island  off  the  lower 
coast  of  Florida,  where  he  made  the  dis- 
covery. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Bryan  can  swim  a  mile.  She 
is  a  splendid  walker.  She  rides  a  bicycle 
with  ease.  She  can  drive  mettlesome  horses 
and  bake,  cook,  and  sew.  She  knows  how 
to  keep  house,  and  all  her  home  expenses 
are  recorded,  so  that  she  knows  from  day 
to  day  and  week  to  week,  how  matters 
stand.  She  is  well  read,  not  only  in  cur- 
rent literature,  but  in  the  good  things  of 
the  past. 

The  champion  "lady  shaver"  of  the  world, 
as  she  was  known  in  London,  died  re- 
cently. Miss  Nellie  Wick  was  only  21 
years  old,  but  as  she  had  been  a  barber 
since  she  was  four  years  old,  she  had  done 
almost  a  lifetime's  work.  Her  father  was 
known  as  the  "lightning  barber"  and  taught 
his  daughter  the  art  of  shaving  almost  as 
soon  as  her  fingers  were  long  enough  to 
twine  around  the  handle  of  a  razor.  Her 
record  performance  was  the  shaving  of 
twenty-one  men  in  as  many  minutes. 

The  venerable  Ira  Haworth  of  Kansas 
City  recently  exhibited  to  friends  who  came 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  90th  birthday 
a  black  walnut  cane,  whittled  out  and  pre- 
sented to  him  by  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1860. 
"The  cane,"  said  Lincoln  to  its  recipient, 
"is  to  use  when  you  get  old.  I  know  you 
will  live  to  be  old,  because  the  good  die 
young." 

American  holders  of  the  Rhodes  scholar- 
ships are  prominent  in  the  list  of  honors 
that  have  been  awarded  in  the  finals  of  the 
school  of  modern  history  at  Oxford.  Six 
American  scholars  are  mentioned,  headed 
by  J.  H.  Kirkpatrick,  of  Alabama,  who  is 
among  the  nine  students  to  gain  first  class 
honors.  W.  W.  Thayer,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  B.  B.  Wallace,  of  Minnesota,  won 
second  class  honors,  and  R.  T.  Brooks,  of 
Georgia,  L.  H.  Gibson,  of  Idaho,  and  G.  E. 
Hamilton,  of  Indiana,  got  third  class 
honors.  The  only  other  Rhodes  scholar  of 
any  nationality  to  be  awarded  honors  in 
this  school  is  C.  B.  Martin,  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. 

The  foremost  American  authority  on 
astrophotography  is  Mrs.  Williamina 
Fleming,  chief  librarian  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity's collection  of  astronomical  photo- 
graphic plates,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  and  best  in  existence.  She  was 
born  in  Scotland  just  fifty  years  ago  and 
was  educated  in  Dundee.  Mrs.  Fleming 
came  to  this  country  in  1879,  and  became 
identified  with  the  department  of  as- 
tronomy at  Harvard  University.  There 
her  original  research  work  soon  attracted 
the  attention  of  scientists.  She  discovered 
several  new  stars  and  variables,  and  in  a 
few  years  became  known  as  one  of  the 
ablest  authorities  on  astronomy.  It  was 
through  her  efforts  that  a  building  was 
erected  at  Harvard  for  carrying  on  astro- 
photographic  work.  Twelve  women  com- 
puters are  now  employed  as  her  assistants. 
The  most  prominent  and  powerful  mem- 
bers of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  delega- 
tions at  The  Hague  are  Americans,  John 
W.  Foster  and  Henry  W.  Denison.  The 
Chinese  and  Japanese  Foreign  Offices,  while 
naming  Orientals  as  their  other  delegates, 
have  had  the  good  sense  each  to  name  an 
Occidental  also,  two  Americans,  both  of 
whom  have  had  many  years  of  experience 
in  acting  for  those  Asiatic  governments. 
General  Foster,  of  Indiana,  an  officer  in 
the  Civil  War,  after  occupying  various 
posts  of  distinction,  became  secretary  of 
state.  He  finds  here  the  congenial  society 
of  other  ex-foreign  ministers  among  the 
delegates,  M.  Bourgeois,  Baron  Marschall, 
Senor  Villa-Urrutia,  and  Dr.  Drago.  But 
General  Foster  has  another  and  equal 
claim     to     distinction,     his     "Century     of 


American  Diplomacy"  and  "American 
Diplomacy  in  the  Orient,"  are  books  which 
appeal  alike  to  the  diplomat  and  to  the 
general  reader. 

Secretary  Wilson  has  enacted  that  here- 
after women  clerks  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  not  be  permitted  to  act 
as  private  secretaries  or  confidential  clerks 
for  male  chiefs  of  divisions  or  bureaus. 
Secretary  Wilson  has  no  prejudice  against 
them,  but  he  deems  it  due  to  them  that  not 
one  of  them  be  required  to  perform  ser- 
vices that  will  bring  her  into  such  relations 
with  her  chief  as  to  enable  evil-minded 
persons  to  do  any  gossiping.  He  considers 
it  better  for  the  good  name  of  the  women 
employees  in  the  departmental  service  to 
make  a  rule  that  men  chiefs  of  division 
shall  have  men  as  private  secretaries  or 
confidential  clerks. 


RECENT  VERSE. 


The  Butterfly. 

Its    radiant  gauze    hath    left  a   gorgeous   stain 
Of  sun-like  hue  athwart  the  printed  leaf, 

While    all    the    velvet   dust   from   its   last  pain 
Sifts  down  the  page,  and  clings  as  useless  grief 
Clings  to  the   futile  memory  of  man. 

Dead    butterfly    across    the    living    Thought — 
Type   of  immortal   hope  through   mortal  pain: 

To    the    world's    solace    a    brave    Spirit    wrought 
Its  fair  white  dreams  of  all  Life's  love  and  gain — 
Gold-stained  and  velvet-dusted  on   the  page. 

Drift  the  white  Dreams,  and  clings  the  dark,  soft 
dust — 
Vanishing   dust  above   the    deathless   Word: 
World-old    the    Dream,     world-old    the    Love,     the 
Trust; 
Today  hath   hearkened  to  the  Past  and  heard 
The    Song    Immortal    from   its   ashen   lips. 
— Bertha  York-Grant,  in  The  Bookman. 


The  Tramp  Flower. 

Betty  grew  within  a  garden. 

Long  ago. 
Tended  by  old-fashioned  fingers, 

Trained    just    so! 
Fairest  of  the  flowers  they  thought  her. 
Lovers  for  their  ladies  sought  her, 
And  for  love  and  money  bought  her, 

Lady   Bet. 

Fair  and  fine  was  pretty  Betty, 

Long  ago; 
In   her    perfumed   gown    of   lacework, 

Made    for  show. 
Freshest  dews  from  heaven  kissed  her. 
Ne'er  a  balmy  zephyr  missed  her, 
Sunbeams   hastened  to   assist  her. 

Dainty  Bet. 

But  their  fickle   fancies  wavered, 

Long  ago; 
And  a  rival  flower  won  them, 

Ah,   the  woe! 
Fashion's  cruel  whim  dethroned  her, 
Robbed  her  of  the  prestige  loaned  her; 
Old-time   friends  in  vain  bemoaned  her, 

Pretty  Bet. 

Thrust  from  out  her  native  garden, 

Long  ago; 
Betty   crept   upon    the  highway, 

There    to    grow. 
Now  she   nods   from   every  corner, 
Wildness  has  of  beauty  shorn  her, 
Till  the   passing  children  scorn   her, 

Gypsy  Bet. 

She  that   was  so   fine  and   dainty, 

Long    ago; 
Tended   by  old-fashioned  fingers, 

Trained  just  so! 
Grazing  kine  have  tramped  and  maimed  her, 
Long  neglect  has  paled  and  shamed  her, 
And  the   vulgar  youth  have  named  her 

Bouncing   Bet, 

— Ainslee's. 


A  wave  of  literary  Puritanism,  or  some- 
thing like  it,  appears  to  be  sweeping  over 
England,  says  the  Dial,  and  engulfing  her 
educational  authorities.  Kingsley's  "West- 
ward Ho ! "  has  been  blacklisted  at  Til- 
bury, and  the  London  Education  Com- 
mittee has  declared  "Mary  Barton"  unfit 
for  juvenile  reading.  Mrs.  Gaskell,  it  is 
alleged,  is  guilty  of  admitting  to  her  book 
sundry  disquieting  "references  to  immoral 
doings" ;  and  the  descriptions  of  riots  in 
Lancashire  would  "rend  the  hearts  of 
young  children."  Children  must,  no  one 
would  dispute,  sooner  or  later  learn  to  dis- 
tinguish between  good  and  evil ;  but  the 
method  of  training  here  adopted  can  not 
but  suggest  the  inadequate  natatory  drill 
of  the  girl  immortalized  in  nursery  rhyme. 
The  boys  and  girls  of  Britain  will  become 
objects  of  pity  when  Marryat  and  Steven- 
son and  perhaps  even  Miss  Yonge  and  Mrs. 
Marshall  are  put  under  lock  and  key,  and 
the  most  exciting  literature  allowed  is  fur- 
nished by  the  "Bessie  Books." 


The  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  was 
christened  Consuelo  Vanderbilt,  has  added 
to  her  London  charities  a  home  for  the 
wives  of  prisoners  serving  sentences. 
This,  with  a  day  nursery,  also  for  pris- 
oners' wives  who  have  babies,  and  which 
has  been  in  working  order  for  some  time, 
is  soon  to  be  dedicated  by  the  Bishop  of 
London. 
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BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


There  is  some  flourishing  of  literary 
trumpets  over  the  approaching  publication 
in  America  of  a  translation  of  Rabelais 
which  is  said  to  be  closer  to  the  original 
text  than  anything  that  has  yet  seen  the 
light.  For  this  gift  of  such  more  than 
doubtful  value  we  are  primarily  indebted 
to  the  Marquise  Cerconati-Visconti,  who 
has  given  $8000  for  the  purpose.  The 
editor  of  the  work.  Monsieur  Lefranc, 
seems  to  think  that  the  world  has  been  de- 
frauded by  the  expurgations,  first  of  the 
author  himself,  and  secondly  of  the  various 
publishers  who  have  credited  the  public 
with  a  certain  discriminating  decency  in  its 
literary  bill  of  fare.  Now,  it  seems,  the 
time  has  come  when  we  are  entitled  to 
proof  positive  that  Rabelais  was  actually 
more  gross  and  more  indecent  than  we  had 
supposed,  and  that  what  he  himself  dared 
to  write  but  not  to  print  may  safely  be 
given  to  a  world  that  grows  less  prudish 
with  old  age. 

There  is  a  rich  field  for  those  who  love 
to  labor  in  the  choked-up  literary  sewers 
of  past  times.  If  we  can  no  longer  get 
along  with  our  present  allowance  of 
Rabelais,  emetic  enough  in  all  conscience, 
why  not  republish  the  unspeakable  drama 
of  the  English  restoration  on  a  similar  plea 
of  a  tardy  justice  to  its  authors  and  to  a 
modern  public  that  has  a  sacred  right  to 
know  the  exact  stage  of  unpleasantness 
which  the  human  mind  can  reach  when  it 
really  tries?    Why  draw  the  line  anywhere? 


The  Development  of  Shakespeare  as  a 
Dramatist,  by  George  Pierce  Baker. 
Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York;    $175. 

The  author  has  a  distinct  purpose  in 
view,  and  he  pursues  it  with  much  patient 
and  critical  skill.  He  tries  to  find  the  happy 
mean  between  those  who  lay  undue  stress 
upon  the  complete,  immediate,  and  isolated 
greatness  of  Shakespeare  and  those  who, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  forever  busy  in 
their  effort  to  show  that  he  was  no  more 
than  a  man  of  respectable  initial  gifts,  who 
achieved  his  success  by  copious  industry 
and  by  a  diligent  study  of  the  public  mind 
and  taste;  that  he  had,  indeed,  no  idea  of 
art,  as  such,  but  was  content  to  play  to  the 
gallery  and  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his 
acumen  and  diligence.  Just  as  there  are 
those  who  try  to  show  us  the  "real  Lin- 
coln" and  the  "real  Washington,"  so  also 
there  are  those  who  delight  in  commoniz- 
ing  Shakespeare  and  proving  to  us  that 
what  we  had  supposed  to  be  a  halo  is,  after 
all,  a  mere  optical  illusion,  and  a  fraud  of 
perspective. 

The  middle  course,  according  to  the 
author,  is  to  humanize  and  not  to  common- 
ize  Shakespeare  and  to  show  that,  like  all 
other  men  in  all  other  pursuits,  his  genius 
was  a  matter  of  growth  and  development ; 
that  he  became  greater  by  stages ;  that  his 
native  powers  became  mellow  with  use, 
and  that  he  acquired  other  powers  that 
were  not  native. 

Professor  Baker  pursues  his  task  with 
marked  ability.  He  refuses  to  wrench  the 
jewel  from  its  setting  or  to  consider  the 
poet  other  than  as  the  product  of  his  day. 
Nothing  changes  so  rapidly  as  dramatic 
taste,  and  the  rapturous  plaudits  of  yester- 
day are  succeeded  by  the  chill  unconcern 
of  today.  Shakespeare  has  persisted  be- 
cause he  dealt  with  those  things  in  human 
nature  that  are  eternal.  But  the  sun  of 
his  genius  climbed  slowly  to  its  zenith,  like 
other  suns,  and  its  progress  can  be  meas- 
ured. 


The  American  Esperanto  Book,  compiled 
and  edited  by  Arthur  Baker.  Pub- 
lished by  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Com- 
pany, Chicago. 
In  spite  of  our  reluctance  we  seem  fated 
to  learn  Esperanto.  We  had  supposed  that 
it  would  be  so  easy  not  to  learn  Esperanto, 
but  we  were  wrong.  It  has  never  been  our 
lot  personally  to  meet  any  one  who  has 
achieved  the  feat  or  who  has  the  slightest 
intention  of  doing  so,  but  a  list  of  the  in- 
struction books  already  published  and  of 
the  Esperanto  newspapers  that  claim  to 
have  a  circulation  seems  to  show  that  some 
one  is  learning  the  new  language,  and  that 
the  cult  is  spreading.  We  had  not  sup- 
posed that  there  was  so  much  enthusiasm 
in  the  world  or  so  much  eagerness  to  over- 
come the  little  unpleasantness  that  arose 
in  the  Tower  of  Babel.  It  seems  easy,  too, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  present  volume. 
"Li   havas  dek  unu   infanojn"   means   "He 


has  eleven  children,"  and  this  statement 
seems  a  little  out  of  place  in  a  book  spe- 
cially designed  for  American  use.  Most  of 
the  words  in  Esperanto  bear  an  indication 
of  their  meaning  to  English-speaking  read- 
ers, and  this  is  a  consolation  in  affliction. 
Others,  however,  do  not.  "Quack,"  for  ex- 
ample, is  "anasbleki,"  while  "roar"  is 
"blekegi."  It  seems  to  us  that  we  could 
have  invented  better  words  than  these,  and 
it  will  take  us  a  long  time  to  get  familiar 
with  them. 

Assuming,  however,  for  the  sake  of 
argument  that  there  are  a  great  many  peo- 
ple somewhere  who  want  to  learn  Espe- 
ranto, they  could  hardly  do  better  than  pro- 
vide themselves  with  this  little  volume. 


History  in  Fiction,  by  Ernest  A.  Baker, 
M.  A.  Published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.,  New  York.  2  volumes. 
The  first  of  these  two  volumes  is  de- 
voted to  English  literature,  and  the  second 
to  American  and  foreign.  Certainly  the 
author  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a  useful 
and  a  novel  compilation.  History  taught 
through  the  medium  of  fiction  lays  a  te- 
nacious hold  upon  the  mind  and  especially 
upon  the  mind  of  the  young,  and  these  two 
volumes  show  us  at  a  glance  precisely 
what  romances  have  been  written  around 
the  most  prominent  historical  periods.  A 
single  extract  selected  at  random  will  show 
the  method  of  workmanship  pursued  in 
this  compilation : 

1811-5.  Altsheler  (Joseph  A.).  "A  Herald 
of  the  West."  Describes  the  attack  on 
Washington  and  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans,  and  depicts  the  deep  animus 
against  England  fostered  by  the  events 
preceding  this  war.  ($1.50;  Appleton, 
N.  Y.) 

In  a  similar  way  it  is  easy  to  select  any 
period  of  history  and  to  ascertain  the  fic- 
tion relating  thereto.  The  critical  notes 
are  cautious  and  helpful,  and  the  work 
shows    conscientious    care   throughout. 


A  Draught  of  the  Blue,,  translated  by  F.  W. 

Bain.     Published    by    G.    P.    Putnam's 

Sons,  New  York;  $1.50. 
Of  Oriental  philosophy  in  its  usual  form 
we  have  had  enough;  more,  indeed,  than 
we  can  digest.  It  has  done  its  good  work, 
as  limerson  once  predicted  that  it  would, 
in  correcting  some  of  the  littlenesses  of 
modern  thought  and  in  showing  us  a 
glimpse  of  the  immensities  in  which  the 
Oriental  mind  loves  to  revel.  In  the  pres- 
ent volume  we  have  some  of  the  lighter 
aspects  of  Hindu  literature,  charming  love 
stories  of  an  unchanging  freshness,  deli- 
cate, vivid,  and  beautiful.  Of  course,  these 
also  are  saturated  with  a  spiritual  philoso- 
phy, because  the  Hindu  mind,  with  its  cen- 
tral idea  of  correspondences,  finds  in  every 
fact  of  life  an  indication  of  spiritual  truth. 
But  these  stories  lose  none  of  their  beauty 
when  read  as  simple  romance.  They  will 
appeal  alike  to  the  learned  and  to  the  un- 
learned, to  sage  and  to  sinner.  The  bucket 
may  be  lowered  deep  into  the  well,  but  it 
will  not  reach  the  bottom. 


Bait  Angling  for  Common  Fishes,  by 
Louis  Rhead.  Published  by  the  Outing 
Publishing  Company,  New  York ; 
$1.25. 
As  a  fisherman's  vade  mecum  this  book 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  If  the  cun- 
ning expedients  here  recounted  should  ac- 
tually fail,  then  we  must  regretfully  leave 
the  fish  uncaught  and  reconcile  ourselves 
to  the  conviction  that  they  are  uncatchable. 
Among  a  certain  class  of  anglers  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  look  upon  bait  fishing  with  a 
measure  of  supercilious  contempt.  It  is 
undeserved.  The  use  of  bait  demands  as 
much  wily  craft  as  that  of  artificial  flies, 
and  it  is  certainly  kinder  to  the  fish,  who 
does  at  least  get  a  real  taste  of  the  good 
things  of  life  instead  of  being  deluded  by 
a  miserable  and  tasteless  contraption  of 
hair  and  feathers.  Mr.  Rhead  has  given 
us  a  book  that  will  not  be  left  at  home 
during   vacation   time. 


Adventures    of    Uncle    Sam's    Sailors,    by 
Commander  R.  E.  Peary,  Molly  Elliot 
Seawell,   Kirk   Munroc,   Captain  A.  V. 
Wadhams,     Franklin     Matthews,     and 
others.        Published      by      Harper      & 
Brothers,   New   York ;    60  cents. 
The    names    of    the    contributors    are    in 
themselves   a   sufficient   recommendation   to 
a    very    satisfactory    book    of    adventure. 
Some  of  the  stories  are  records  of  choice- 
fact;  "others   are   entertaining   fiction   of   a 
kind  which  does  not  violate   essential   his- 
torical truth.     The  stories  of  the  navy  are 
especially  well   selected. 


FISH 

Is  an  important  course  in  any  well 
regulated  dinner.  It  is  rendered  far 
more  agreeable  and  appetizing  by  the 
addition   of 

Lea  &  Perrins' 
Sauce 

THE    ORIGINAL    WORCESTERSHIRE 

It  is  the  best  relish  for  all  kinds  of 
Soups,  hot  and  cold  Meats,  Game, 
Stews  and  Salads.  For  over  Seventy 
Years  Lea  &  Perrins  have  held  the 
secret  which  makes  their  Original 
Worcestershire  Sauce  unequalled.  It  is  a 
delicacy  that  should  be  on   every  table. 

Be W3re  Of  ImitatiOnS  John  Duncan  S  Sons,  Agents.  New  York 


September 
Sunset 


0     n 


a 
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Invasion    of    Oxford 

The  story  of  the  work  and  life  of  the  first  Cecil  Rhodes 
scholars  at  Oxford  University,  England,  by  W.  C.  Critten- 
den, the  first  Californian  to  win  one  of  the  coveted  scholar- 
ships. 

The  New  San  Francisco 

Sixteen  two-colored,  full-page  pictures  of  some  of  the  new 
beautiful  buildings  of  the  San  Francisco  of  the  near  future, 
drawn  from  the  architects'  designs. 

The  Best  Number  of  Sunset  This  Year 


On  sale  A  ugust  26th 


Price:  1 5  cen/s 


Send  it  to  your  Eastern  friends 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


This  coming  week  Denis  O'Sullivan  will 
conclude  his  engagement  at  the  New  Alca- 
zar Theatre  in  an  exquisite  production  of 
Dion  Boucicault's  great  Irish  drama,  "The 
Shaughraun,"  a  play  that  has  lived  for 
years  and  which  will  always  be  of  interest. 

"The  Shaughraun"  is  the  typical  Irish 
play.  Conn,  who  is  the  Shaughraun,  is 
a  peculiar  character.  He  is  the  life  of  every 
country  fair  he  visits,  a  worthless  character 
at  the  best  in  many  ways,  but  a  man  with 
peculiar  loyalty  for  his  ideal.  He  is  first 
and  last  a  fiddler  and  a  musician  of  merit. 
Robert  Ffolliott  has  been  banished  from 
Ireland  as  a  Fenian,  and  it  is  to  him  that 
Conn's  loyalty  is  placed.  Robert  returns 
to  Ireland  when  his  presence  in  the  country 
means  his  death.  Conn  knows  of  his  pres- 
ence, and  when  he  is  arrested  and  thrown 
into  jail  he  effects  his  escape.  Then  it  is 
that  Conn's  loyalty  to  his  friend  is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  he  impersonates  his 
master  so  as  to  allow  him  to  escape.  Two 
shots  are  fired  at  the  fleeing  prisoner,  which 
is  in  reality  Conn,  and  he  receives  the  bul- 
let. He  is  brought  home  for  dead  and  the 
corpse  is  to  be  waked.  They  do  not  find 
it  as  bad  as  they  had  expected,  for  Conn  is 
still  alive,  and  in  the  end  everything  is 
cleared  up  and  Conn  marries  his  sweet- 
heart, Moya,  Father  Dolan's  niece. 

Denis  O'Sullivan  plays  the  title-role,  that 
of  Conn,  the  Shaughraun;  Johnny  Maher 
is  cast  as  Harvey  Duff,  the  archvillain  of 
the  piece,  and  the  rest  of  the  numerous 
parts  are  well  taken  care  of  by  members 
of  the  New  Alcazar  forces.  In  "The 
Shaughraun"  Denis  O'Sullivan  will  sing 
the  following  songs :  "Widow  Machree," 
"Aoine"  (Keen),  "The  Ould 
"The  Short  Cut  to  the  Ross," 
Song,"  "The  Stuttering 
"Molly  Brannigan." 

"The  Shaughraun"  will  open  with  a 
special    matinee    on    Monday,    Labor    Day. 


"Oulaghaun/ 
Plaid  Shawl,"  ' 
"The      Smith 
Lovers,"  and 


OUT-OF-TOWN  HOTELS 

Ten  Days  of  Sport 
at   Hotel  Del  Monte 

Twentieth  annual  tournament  of  the  Pacific 
States  Lawn  Tennis  Association  from  August  31 
to  September  9,  inclusive.  Golf  tournament,  Sep- 
tember 2  to  7,  inclusive.  Parlor  car  from  San 
Francisco.  Special  one-way  round-trip  rate  for  all 
participants  in  sports ;  secure  receipt-certificate  in 
buying  ticket.  Inquire  at  789  Market  St.,  Phone 
Temporary  2751,  or  Southern  Pacific  Information 
Bureau,  Flood  Building,  or  H.  R.  Warner,  Man- 
ager,  Del  Monte,    California. 


THE  NEW  HOTEL  VENDOME,  San  Jose 

Thoroughly  rebuilt  and  refurnished.  Unex- 
celled cuisine,  every  modern  convenience,  charm- 
ingly located  in  beautiful  park.  Swimming  pool, 
bowling  alleys,  tennis  courts,  and  sample-rooms 
for  commercial  men  down-town.  A  delightful 
place  to  spend  the  summer.     Rates  reasonable. 

HOTEL  VENDOME  COMPANY. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Miss  Hamlin's 

Boarding  and   Day  School  for  Girls 

Formerly  at  1849  Jackson  St.,  is  now  at  2230  Pacific  Ave. 
near  Webster  St.  New  tenn  opens  August  12,  1907. 
Accredited. 

Address  Miss  S.  D.  Hamlin 

2230  Pacific  Avenue,  San  Francisco 


Miss  Harker's  School 

Palo  Alto,  Calif.  Home  and  Day  School.  Cer- 
tificate admits  to  college.  New  building,  steam- 
heated,  ready  for  Fall  term.  All  bed-rooms  on 
second    floor.      Opens    Aug.    1 9. 


PORTLAND  ACADEMY 

Ponland,  Oregon 
Nineteenth  year  opens  September  16. 
Fits  boys  and  girls  for  eastern  and  western 
colleges.  Over  two  hundred  graduates  ad- 
mitted to  college.  A  boarding  hall  for  girls, 
with  comforts  and  care  of  home.  An  athletic 
field  an*"1  thoroughly  equipped  gymnasium.  A 
large  rjrps  of  competent  and  experienced 
teachers.      Catalogue    sent    on    application. 


Ogor^z  School  for  Young  Ladies 

''"wen  minutes    from    Philadelphia,    two    hours 

le  York.      The  late   Mr.   Jay  Cooke's  fine 

-   :    riy.  For   circulars,    address    Miss    Sylvia  J. 

stmam.  Principal,    Ogontz    School    P.    O.,    Pa. 


This  will  not  interfere  with  the  regular 
matinees  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  and  Mr. 
O'Sullivan's  engagement  will  conclude  on 
Sunday  evening,  September  8.  "Shore 
Acres,"  with  Fred  J.  Butler  in  the  part 
made  famous  by  James  H.  Heme.  Louise 
Brownell,  a  favorite  of  the  New  Alcazar 
stock  company,  will  have  the  leading  fe- 
male role. 


The  final  performance  of  the  great  dra- 
matic success,  "The  Man  of  the  Hour," 
will  be  given  at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre  on 
Sunday  night.  The  "graft"  play  has  cre- 
ated quite  a  furor  here  and  has  been  doing 
a  big  business. 


The  list  of  attractions  booked  for  the 
regular  combination  season  at  the  Novelty 
Theatre  by  Gottlob,  Marx  &  Co.  includes 
some  of  the  best  productions  and  stars  on 
tour.  The  opening  attraction  is  to  be  "The 
Three  of  Us,"  considered  by  many  the  most 
delightful  of  all  the  Western  plays  now  so 
popular  in  the  East. 


It  is  now  announced  that  Olga  Nether- 
sole  intends  to  produce  two  entirely  new 
plays  during  her  engagement  at  the  Van 
Ness  Theatre.  The  great  actress  has  never 
appeared  here,  and  therefore  has  arranged 
to  present  her  entire  repertoire,  remaining 
at  the  Van  Ness  for  sixteen  performances. 


"Salomy  Jane"  is  to  be  sent  to  San  Fran- 
cisco late  this  month  by  Liebler  &  Co.  This 
is  the  play  by  the  author  of  "The  Heir  to 
the  Hoorah,"  which  has  made  a  really  great 
success  and  will  be  seen  here  on  a  splendid 
scale. 


The  Milan  Opera  Company  Season. 

The  sale  of  seats  for  the  first  two  weeks 
of  the  season  of  grand  opera  by  the  Milan 
Opera  Company  will  open  next  Wednesday 
morning,  September  4,  at  Sherman,  Clay 
&  Co.'s,  on  Van  Ness  Avenue,  just  above 
California  Street. 

The  repertoire  of  the  Milan  Opera  Com- 
pany includes  forty  operas,  and  we  will 
have  three  presented  to  us  each  week  of 
the   season. 

For  the  opening  week  the  offerings  are : 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  night,  "Aida," 
which  will  introduce  to  us  Maria  Gonzalez, 
the  first  dramatic  soprano,  and  Signorini, 
the  heroic  tenor;  Thursday  and  Sunday 
nights  and  Saturday  matinee,  "Lucia  di 
Lamermoor,"  with  Angelina  Padovani,  one 
of  the  greatest  coloratura  sopranos  living, 
in  the  title-role;  Friday  night  and  Sunday 
matinee,  "La  Tosca,"  with  Esther  Ferrabini, 
one  of  the  youngest  and  most  beautiful 
women  on  the  stage  as  Floria  Tosca,  and 
Alessandro  Arcangeli,  who  is  famous  for 
his  Iago  in  Verdi's  "Otello,"  in  the  role  of 
Baron  Scarpia. 

-«**- 

Great  Musical  Attractions  Coming. 

During  the  coming  season  Manager  Will 
Greenbaum  will  present  the  finest  list  of 
musical  attractions  of  all  kinds  that  has 
ever  visited  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Song  recitals  will  be  given  by  Mme. 
Gadski  and  Mme.  Calve;  piano  recitals  by 
Josef  Hofmann,  Teresa  Carreno,  and  Har- 
old Bauer;  violin  recitals  by  Kubelik  and 
Fritz  Kreisler,  each  the  very  greatest  living 
in  his  own  line  of  work.  Besides  we  are 
to  have  Sousa  and  his  band,  the  very  best 
in  that  branch  of  music,  and  Walter  Dam- 
rosch  and  the  complete  New  York  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  for  the  lovers  of  the 
classics.  Mr.  Greenbaum  is  also  negotiating 
for  other  artists,  so  we  will  certainly  have 
a    full    musical    bill    of    fare    this    season- 


Orpheum. 

The  fortunes  of  the  Orpheum  could  not 
possibly  be  brighter,  for  at  every  perform- 
ance this  popular  vaudeville  theatre  is 
crowded  to  the  doors  and  numbers  are 
unable  to  gain  admission.  The  programme 
for  the  week  beginning  this  Sunday  matinee 
has  a  very  attractive  look.  Its  principal 
novel  feature  is  Chris  Richards,  an  Eng- 
lish singer  and  dancer,  who  for  years  has 
been  the  rage  of  the  London  music  halls. 
The  Farrell-Taylor  Trio,  consisting  of 
Frank  Taylor,  Blanche  Davenport,  and 
Tom  Carter,  will  make  their  first  appear- 
ance and  introduce  their  novel  and  enter- 
taining sketch,  "The  Minstrel  Man,"  which 
is  voted  in  the  East  one  of  the  most  di- 
verting skits  in  vaudeville.  The  Ruppelts, 
celebrated  European  equilibrists,  and  Fred's 
monkey  actors  will  be  the  other  new  can- 
didates for  popular  approval.  Houdini,  the 
amazing  prison  breaker  and  handcuff  king, 
will  enter  on  his  second  week. 


(P       Miss  Sinclair's  first  novel  since  "The  Divine  Fire" 


* 


THE  HELPMATE 

The  Literary  Digest  says :  "The  novels  of  May  Sinclair  make  waste  paper  of  most 
of  the  fiction  of  a  season." 

The  man  with  a  past,  the  invalid  sister,  and  the  wife  with  strong  convictions  are  the  dominating 
characters.  The  canvas  is  filled  in  with  other  men  and  women,  all  drawn  with  delicacy,  skill 
and  fine  sincerity.     The  story  grips  the  reader.     434  pages.     $1.50 


"The  first  great    English  novel    that   has  appeared    in    the  Twentieth  Century," 

is  what  the  N.  Y.  Times  Review  calls 

JOSEPH  VANCE 

The  Dial  says:  "Mr.  De  Morgan's  second  novel 

ALICE -FOR -SHORT 

is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  art  of  fiction  at  its  noblest." 

Each,  $1.75 


The  First  Volume  of  a  New  Series  of  Biographies  of  Leading  Americans. 

LEADING  AMERICAN  SOLDIERS 

Biographies  of  Washington,  Greene,  Andrew  Jackson,  Taylor,  Scott,  Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan, 
McClellan,  Meade,  Lee,  T.  J.  Jackson,  J.  E.  Johnston.     I  volume  with  portraits. 
By  R.  M.  Johnston.     $1.75  net,  by  mail  $1.90 
Complete  prospectus  of  this  important  series  on  application. 

HENRY  HOLT  AND  COMPANY  K  $5 


Presidio  Terrace 


A  private  residence  park  in  San  Francisco, 
containing  only  40  lots.  There'll  be  no 
crowding — each  home  will  have  abundant 
light  and  air  space — each  lot  is  big  enough 
for  individual  treatment  by  the  landscape 
gardener.  Presidio  Terrace  is  located  on 
First  avenue,  opposite  Washington  and  Clay 
streets,  adjoining  the  Presidio  reservation. 
The  Golf  Club  House  is  in  Presidio  Terrace. 
The  improvements  in  Presidio  Terrace  are 
more  permanent,  substantial  and  artistic  than 
in  any  other  portion  of  the  city.  Your  home 
will  be  surrounded  by  others  as  fine — there'll 
be  no  business  of  any  nature  in  Presidio 
Terrace.     Only  a  few  lots  unsold. 


Baldwin  &  Howell,  Agents 

318-324  Kearny  Street,  San  Francisco 


N.  W.  HALSEY  &  CO.,  Bankers 

announce  the  removal  of  their  San  Francisco  offices  to  the  ground  floor  of 

THE  HALSEY  BUILDING 

recently  erected  by  them  at 

No.  424  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

and  that  they  will  be  open  for  business  in  the  new  offices  on 

TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  3,  1907 


NEW  YORK 
49  Wall  Street 


CHICAGO 
152  Monroe  Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg. 
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SLANG  IN  THE  DRAMA. 


By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Slang  is  getting  to  be  the  great  drawing 
card  in  the  drama.  If  any  aspiring  young 
playwright  wishes  to  get  the  ear  of  the 
managers,  let  him  speedily  acquire  a  racy 
slang  vocabulary,  and  work  it  with  some 
show  of  fitness  into  either  a  playlet  or  a 
play,  and  his  market  is  made.  Part  of 
the  typical  Americanism  of  "The  Man  of 
the  Hour,"  its  atmosphere  so  strongly  sug- 
gestive of  the  present  day,  or,  rather,  the 
present  hour,  and  much  of  its  comedy  ap- 
peal are  based  upon  the  irreverent  delight 
of  the  average  American  in  ready,  fluent, 
graphic  slang.  Mr.  Broadhurst  knows  his 
public  well.  His  experience  in  writing 
farces  has  given  him  a  facility  in  writing 
dialogue  for  the  comedy  scenes  that  is  alive 
with  the  quick,  incisive,  cut  and  thrust 
humor  with  which  the  American  business 
man  who  habitually  converses  in  a  lan- 
guage teeming  with  slangy  tropes  and  meta- 
phors, meets  his  foe  as  well  as  his  friend. 
For  humor  is  so  much  a  part  of  the  mental 
equipment  of  the  ordinary  American  that 
he  is  prone  to  use  humorous  slang  in  his 
grimmest  moments.  Alderman  Phelan,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  just  as  amusing 
when  he  threatened  Horrigan  as  when  he 
blandished  the  ladies.  For  Broadhurst  only 
employs  slang  that  has  a  point  to  it, 
whether  of  wit  or  humor,  and  although 
the  house  laughed  gleefully  during  the  ex- 
change of  threats  between  the  two  bosses, 
the  interview,  none  the  less,  had  the  air 
of  being  in  deadliest  earnest. 


San  Mateo  County 

ON  THE  NEW  AUTO  BOULEVARD 

LAWN    PLAN  PERPETUAL  CARE 


Amateur  Dramatic  Performances  of 

Lady 
Windermere's  Fan 

in  aid  of  St.  Dominic's  Organ  Fund 

Colonial  Theatre 

Tuesday  evening,  Sept.  3 
Wednesday  matinee,  Sept.  4. 

Tickets  $2.00,  $1.50  and  $1.00  at  Kohler 
&  Chase's  Music  Store. 


Fall  and  Winter  Comforts 
Can    be  had  in  our 

Choice  selection  of 
Knitted  Coats  and  Sweaters. 

Correct  Styles  to  suit  all  purses. 

Gantner  &  Mattern 

Cor. Van  Ness  &  Calif.  St.         "Je  Knit 


JUST  A  BOOK  STORE 

Robertson's 

1539  Van  Ness  Ave. 

Near  Pine 

"NtMt  u  iht  Whiu  Bw" 


SPENCERIAN 


uStezlPens 


— in't  he  bothered  with  a  pen  that  balka 

or  •-  if  you  buy  Spencerian  Pens* 

of  the  best  steel  by  expert 

b  -ii  d  are  noted  for  evenness  of 

I  tu        -    i[y. 

's  a  Spencerian  Pen   made  for  every 
f 

-u  a  Bamplecordor  12  pens,  dif- 
ferent patloi  08.  (  pon  receiptor  B  cents  in  postage. 
SPEICOUAH  PLN  CO.,  349  Broadway  New  York. 


Phelan's  lines  are  a  liberal  education  in 
the  slang  of  the  moment.  "Let  me  put  you 
wise,"  he  says,  and  the  delighted  chorus  of 
masculine  response  is  evidence  of  how  men 
love  the  argot  of  the  street  and  the  mart. 

Unlike  Biff  in  "'Peaches,"  whose  slang 
has  a  pronounced  flavor  of  the  turf,  Phelan 
deals  out  with  liberality  and  promptitude 
such  current  slangisms  as  any  he — though 
not  always  any  she — may  hear  with  under- 
standing. 

We  always  admire  the  ready  wittedness 
of  those  who  are  prone  to  have  quotation 
apt  to  the  moment  and  the  occasion;  al- 
ways provided  it  be  not  too  pedantic.  And 
the  man  who  has  the  right  bit  of  slang 
on  his  tongue  appropriate  to  the  moment, 
inspires  admiration  in  his  listeners,  and 
confers  an  irrational  joy.  I  am  unable  to 
pursue  to  its  source  and  learnedly  explain 
the  reason  of  the  intense  enjoyment  we  all 
experienced  in  "Peaches,"  when  Biff  cries 
warningly,  "Cheese  it!  Cheese  it!  A  skirt! 
A  skirt !"  But  there  it  was.  The  large  ma- 
jority of  us,  no  doubt,  never  knew  before 
that  "skirt"  is  the  generic  name  in  racing 
circles  for  lovely  woman,  but  there  is 
something  in  the  economically  explanatory 
brevity  of  the  term  that  tickles  the  fancy. 

Biff  belongs  to  one  of  those  classes  of 
society  in  which  only  slang  is  spoken. 
"Don't  talk  slang,"  says  his  admonitory 
friend,  after  Biff  has  unrolled  a  string  of 
turfy  colloquialisms  that  would  almost 
make  a  race-horse  whinny  with  glad  recog- 
nition. 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  do,"  says  the 
rebuked  one,  feeling  justly  incensed  at  such 
rank  unreason,  "make  signs?" 

When  John  Henry's  sweetheart  goes 
back  on  him  Biff  expresses  a  sentiment 
of  deep,  manly  sympathy  by  ejaculating 
simply  and  sufficiently,  "Gee !  it's  tough !" 
This  most  common  expression  does  not 
bear  its  origin  on  its  face,  but  is  freely 
adopted  by  all  slang-slingers  as  being  emi- 
nently fitted  to  convey  briefly  and  tren- 
chantly the  exact  meaning  intended. 

When  John  Henry  rallied  the  bothered 
Biff  for  his  lingual  lapses  in  extemporized 
Johnsonese,  the  bewildered  tout's  only  effort 
at  repartee  is,  "Say,  what  are  you  doing? 
Chinning  me?"  But  he  rises  to  his  great- 
est height  of  slangful  eloquence  when,  in 
the  endeavor  to  reconcile  the  estranged 
lovers,  he  relates  the  amply  extenuating 
cause  of  John  Henry's  broken  promise  to 
refrain  from  betting,  and,  in  explaining 
his  lady  love's  consequent  rejection  of  his 
suit  and  ring,  concludes  with  "not  knowing 
the  true  dope,  she  hands  him  back  his 
Tiffany."  Incidentally,  a  perfect  hailstorm 
of  variegated  slang  hurtles  about  our  ears. 
"You've  an  ace,"  "Cut  it,"  "Take  my  tip," 
"Gave  the  snap  away,"  "I've  got  a  hunch !" 
"Time !"  and  to  each  one  the  house  rises 
with   ever-increasing   enjoyment. 

There  are  many  vigorous  expressions 
used  by  the  vigorous  individualities  that 
make  up  the  characters  of  "The  Man  of 
the  Hour"  that  are  not  slang,  but  are  of  so 
much  the  nature  of  it  that  they  promise  to 
become  so.  We  seldom  pause  to  consider 
the  origin  of  a  slangy  expression  that 
tickles  our  fancy,  but  many  a  one  first 
emanates  from  some  such  character  as 
Alderman  Phelan,  who,  it  seems,  has  a 
prototype  in  a  well-known  Hibernian  poli- 
tician of  New  York.  Phelan  never  stops 
for  a  word,  and  bristles  with  figures  of 
speech  that  are  apt  enough  to  pass  into  cur- 
rent slangisms.  "He'll  be  as  welcome  as  the 
typhoid  fever,"  he  says,  referring  to  his 
arch  enemy  Horrigan;  and  he  describes 
the  grafting  bill  fathered  by  his  foe  as 
"crookeder  than  a  foot-path  through  a  pine 
wood." 

Horrigan  does  not  deal  so  largely  in 
slang,  but  he  gives  out  the  various  conclu- 
sions that  he  has  reached  concerning  human 
nature  and  life  in  abrupt,  uncompromising 
plunks  of  worldly  wisdom:  "Any  man  can 
make  any  unattached  woman  think  she 
loves  him  if  he  only  keeps  at  her  long 
enough."  Referring  to  a  candidate  pro- 
posed by  a  member  of  his  party,  Horrigan 
says  bluntly:  "He  wears  a  monocle;  that 
kills  him  before  he  starts." 

To  the  man  who  balks  at  a  bribe  he  as- 
serts, with  the  brutal  logic  of  the  briber : 
"You'll  have  the  money  when  it's  all  blown 
over.  They  won't  ask  how  you  got  it,  but 
have  you  got  it?" 

And  in  the  last  act,  when  his  rich  con- 
federate quails  at  the  prospect  of  indict- 
ment, Horrigan,  who  is  a  brute,  but  is  al- 
ways game,  says  again  with  the  unan- 
swerable logic  of  the  seasoned  grafter  for 
whom  disgrace  has  no  terrors:  "The  woods 
are    full   of   investigations,    subpoenas,   and 

indictments,  but  I  notice  there  are  d d 

lew  rich  men  in  jail." 


Orpheum 

ELLIS    STREET,    NEAR    FILLMORE 

Absolutely  Class  A  Theatre  Building 

Week  beginning  this  Sunday  AfternoonSept.  1st 
Matinee   every  day 

Advanced  Vaudeville 

CHRIS  RICHARDS.  Famous  Singer  and  Dan- 
cer: FAR  R  ELL  TAYLOR  TRIO:  THE  RUP- 
PELTS.  European  Equilibrists:  FRED'S  MON- 
KEY ACTORS:  Second  Week  and  Marvelous 
Sensation  of  HOUDINI,  the  amazing  Prison 
Breaker  and  Handcuff  King:  THE  BALZERS; 
LEONA  THURBER  and  Her  Pickaninnies; 
New  Orpheum  Motion  Pictures  and  last  week  of 
O'HANA  SAN.  in  "The  Geisha's  Dream." 
PRICES— Evenings.  10c.  25c.  50c  and  75c.  Box 
Seats  SI  00.  Matinees  (except  Sundays  and  Holi- 
days) 10c.  25c  and  50c.  Phone  West  6000 


New  Alcazar  %£%$& 

Cor.  Sutter  &  Stelner  St*.  Abiolute  Clan  "A"  Bulldlni 

BELASCO  &  MAYER,  Ownen  and  Manajen 

Twenty-fifth    week  New  Alcazar   Stock    Co.  presenting 

Denis  O'Sullivan 

THE  SHAUGHRAUN 

Dion  Boucicault's  Great  Irish  Drama 


lines,   2£c   to  $/.  Matlntts,   Saturday   and 

Sunday,  2Jc  te  JOr 


September  2nd SHORE  ACRES 

Extra  Matinee  Monday,  Labor  Day 


Irving  Institute  and  California  Conser- 
vatory Of  MUSiC  2126  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Music,  languages,  art, 
and  elocution.  Accredited  by  the  Universities.  New 
term  opens  Monday,  August  5. 

MISS  ELLA  M.  PINKHAM,  Principal. 


California  Conservatory  of  Music— Full  corps  of 

teachers  in  all  departments.     Send  for  catalogue. 

HERMAN  GENSS,  Director. 


VAN  NESS   THEATRE 

Cor.  Van  Ness  and  Grove—  Phone  Market  5006 

Beginning  Monday  Night,  September  2nd 
Matinees  Saturdays. 

JESSIE    BUSLEY 

In   Liebler  &  Co's  production  ol  the  tense  human  drama 

In  the  Bishop's  Carriage 

Dramatized  by  Chaining  Pollock  from  Miriam  Michelson's 

Novel 

Seats,  SI. 50  to  50  cents 

Keep  Posted  about  "Salomy  Jane" 


Seat  sale  opens  next  Wednesday  September 
4  at  9  a.  m. 

MILAN  OPERA  COMPANY 

125  ARTISTS 


Chutes  Theatre 


Commencing 

Wednesday  night,  Sept.   11 

Box-office  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  Van  Ness  Avenue, 
just  above  California. 

Repertoire  First  Week: 

Wednesday  and  Saturday  nights 

"Aida" 

Thursday  and  Sunday  nights  and  Saturday  matinee 

"Lucia" 

Friday  night  and  Sunday  matinee 

"LaTosca" 

Second  Week: 

Tuesday,  Friday  and  Saturday  nights 

"La  Traviata" 

Wednesday  night  and  Sunday  matinees 

"La  Boheme" 

Thursday  and  Sunday  nights  and  Saturday  matinee 

"Otello" 

No  performances  on  Monday  nights. 

Prices $2.00,  Si. 50,  $1.00  and  50c 

Mail  orders  accompanied  by  check  or  money  order  should 
be  addressed  to  Will  L.  Greenbaum,  care  Sherman,  Clay 
&  Company. 


CENTURY  BUILDING 

Facing  Union  Square,  Post  Street,  between  Powell  and  Stockton 


Offices  and  Stores  To  Let 

Suitably  arranged  for  Physicians,  Dentists  and  Professional  Men. 

Renting  plans  now  ready. 


G.  H.  UMBSEN  &  CO. 

20  MONTGOMERY  ST. 


d.n  &e  WALTER  &  c° 
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_  FURNITURE    CARPETS    ORIENTAL  RUGS    DRAPERIES 


It  is  worth  a  visit  to  our  show  rooms, 
the  handsomest  in  San  Francisco, 
to  see  our 

RECENT 
IMPORTATIONS 

of 

ORIENTAL  RUGS 

The  collection  embraces  the  finest 
as  well  as  moderate  priced  Khivas, 
Beloochistans,  Daghestans,  Bok- 
haras,  Sumacs,  etc.  We  are  also 
showing  the  latest  novelties  in 
creton  and  complete  assortments 
of  domestic  rugs. 

i  WHOLESALE  AND   RETAIL 
SINCE  1858 


VAN   NESS  *nd  SACRAMENTO 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


Every  one  knows  Mrs.  Flora  Anna  Steel, 
the  distinguished  novelist  and  woman  of 
letters.  Her  books  are  read  and  enjoyed 
by  all  the  world  and  his  wife,  and  if  Mrs. 
Steel  now  directs  her  attention  to  the  eter- 
nal and  ever-present  marriage  question  she 
may  be  assured  of  the  whole  of  her  usual 
audience. 

In  the  columns  of  the  London  Daily 
Express,  Mrs.  Steel  propounds  the  question 
"Is  Marriage  Too  Expensive*?"  and  she 
answers  it  in  the  affirmative.  It  is  now  one 
of  the  luxuries  rather  than  the  necessities 
of  life,  and  although  it  does  not  appear  in 
the  Dingley  tariff  and  has  never  yet  been 
cornered  by  a  corporation,  its  cost  increases 
and  "swells  wisibly,"  like  Mr.  Weller's 
mother-in-law. 

Mrs.  Steel  takes  the  matter  seriously. 
She  says :  "Behind,  therefore,  such  trivial 
questions  as  'Do  men  propose  less  or  women 
refuse  more,  and  if  so,  why  so?'  lies  an 
infinitely  deeper  problem  as  to  why  that 
duty  to  the  race  which  has  been  an  over- 
whelming factor  in  the  growth  of  all  na- 
tions, should  have  deserted  the  majority  of 
English  men  and  English  women."  Why, 
indeed?  Of  course  it  is  the  man's  fault, 
and  Mrs.  Steel  finds  little  difficulty  in  re- 
versing a  verdict  which,  since  Edenic  days 
has  placed  upon  woman  the  responsibility 
for  all  the  ills  to  w;hich  flesh  is  heir. 

"I  say  the  majority,  since  undoubtedly  a 
small  but  increasing  minority  exists,  es- 
pecially among  women,  which  is  positively 
held  back  from  marriage  by  a  sense  of  their 
responsibility  to  the  race.  They  fail  to 
find  in  the  heedless  ruck  of  cigarette 
smokers  and  matinee-hat  wearers  a  worthy 
parent  for  their  children,  and  so  decline  to 
influence  the  future  at  all — a  direful  mis- 
take, which  deprives  the  race  of  the  chance 
of  betterment.  Then  indubitably  many 
women  to  whom  other  professions  have 
been  opened  disdain  that  of  British  matron 
from  a  love  of  independence  which  is  in- 
tensified for  the  time  by  its  novelty. 

"These,  however,  are  the  thoughts  of  the 
thoughtful.  For  the  majority,  who  seldom 
think  deeply,  some  very  simple  reason  must 
be  found  to  account  for  the  disfavor  of 
marriage." 

But  Mrs.  Steel  is  merciful.  She  does 
not  place  the  whole  of  the  burden  upon  the 
'  shoulders  of  weak  and  sinful  man.  Women 
also  have  their  frailties.  They  grow  greater 
with  time  and  they  act  discouragingly  upon 
the  marriage  market.  Women,  in  brief,  are 
so   expensive. 

"Now  the  one  great  absorbing  interest  in 
the  lives  of  the  majority  of  women  at  the 
present  daj^  appears  to  be  dress.  You  have 
only  to  walk  through  the  streets  and  count 
the  shops  devoted  to  feminine  fal-lals;  you 
have  only  to  look  at  an  ordinary  blouse, 
with  its  tuckings  and  puckerings,  its  inlay  - 
ings  and  frillings  and  stitchings,  to  see  that 
a  very  large  proportion  of  a  woman's  time 
must  necessarily  be  taken  up  by  her  rai- 
ment. 

"For  to  my  mind  it  is  marriage  versus 
mercery,  weddings  versus  shop- windows. 
The  love  of  the  latter  is  stronger  than  Dan 
Cupid.  It  exists  abnormally  in  the  very 
gutter.  I  live  in  the  far  country;  the  lack 
of  them  is  constant  grievance  to  all  but 
local  servants.  The  very  hospital  nurses 
who  come  to  combat  death  complain,  and 
console  themselves  with  catalogues — those 
evasive,  impregnable  catalogues  which  come 
by  post  addressed  to  every  servant  you  have 
ever  employed,  with  the  menace:  'If  left, 
to  be  returned.'  Then  the  bundles  of 
patterns !  You  find  them  in  every  cor- 
ner of  the  house — stuffed  away  in  the 
pantry,  in  the  housemaid's  cupboards, 
in  the  drawing-room,  and  sometimes — but 
not  so  often — behind  the  book-shelves  in 
the  library — patterns  inscribed  mystically  as 
'Best  style,  new,  kim.  elb.  slvs.,  trim.  imit. 
Val.  Ice.,  3s.  ll^d.' — kimono  sleeves 
trimmed  with  imitation  Valenciennes  lace ! 
Ye  old  gods  of  Japan!  what  think  ye?  Ye 
whose  even,-  thought  is  centred  on  the 
future,  on  the  race!" 

Mrs.  Steel  tells  us  frankly  that  sexual 
impulse  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  present 
state  of  affairs.  It  is  just  as  strong  as 
ever  it  was: 

"All  we  know  is  that  fewer  women 
and  fewer  men  seek  honorable  mar- 
riage. In  regard  to  men.  there  can 
be  no  question  that  the  excessive  femi- 
nine lrve  of  dress  must  have  an  ad-  I 
verse  influence  on  proposal:  for  a  girl  who,  ' 
as  the  phrase  goes,  puts  her  earnings  on  her 
back  'iust  look. a  very  expensive  item  in  life 
to  thj  man  who  finds  his  own  modest  in- 
;:ne  h  trifle  short  for  his  own  luxuries. 
7    s  puckerings  and  tuckerings  of  a  'dainty  j 


blouse'  are  delightful  to  look  at,  but  what 
if  you  have  to  pay  for  them?  So  Harriet, 
whose  real  love  has  expended  2s.  6d.  in 
monthly  payment  system  for  a  lovely  hat 
wherewith  to  screw  Harry  up  to  proposal 
point,  finds  herself  hoist  with  her  own 
petard.     It  is  purely  pitiful !" 

We  want  too  many  accompaniments  to 
marriage  nowadays.  There  are  too  many 
things  that  we  have  come  to  regard  as 
indispensable.  We  insist  upon  too  much 
baggage  when  we  undertake  the  voyage  of 
matrimony. 

"Many  and  many  a  couple  of  young 
people  with  quite  enough  love  in  their 
hearts  for  the  greatest  joy  which  humanity 
can  know — the  joy  of  fatherhood  and 
motherhood —  turn  their  backs  on  it,  and 
what  is  worse,  on  their  duty  to  the  race, 
because  they  are  afraid  it  will  not  leave 
them  enough  mone\r  for  cigarettes  and  ki- 
mono sleeves;  in  other  words,  for  the  idle 
and  unnecessary  luxuries  which  year  by 
year  are  sapping  at  our  national  strength. 

"They  van-  with  even.'  class.  With  some 
it  is  a  motor-car  or  a  week-end  cottage, 
with  others  it  may  simply  be  the  possession 
of  a  general  servant.  But  there  is  always 
something  without  which  no  honeymoon 
outfit  is  complete  nowadays.  Even  the 
meanest,  it  appears,  can  not  pass  muster 
without  two  bicycles,  a  bundle  of  golf- 
sticks  and  a  camera ;  while  if  it  is  to  be  at 
the  seaside — so  I  read  in  a  paper  only  yes- 
terday— it  must  include  a  'pair  of  sea-cor- 
sets made  without  bones,  and  a  dozen  or 
so  of  chi-chi  curls  to  wear  with  the  bath- 
ing-cap.' 

"And  to  think  that  in  exchange  for  these 
doubtful  blessings,  half  the  men  and  women 
who   use  them  might   hold  between  them, 
as  the  first  wet  kiss  of  the  sea  touches  their  ! 
feet,  a  rough-headed  wee  laddie  looking  to 
dad,  looking  to  mummie  for  confidence  in  ; 
this,  his  first,  introduction  to  the  genius  of  i 
his  race." 

It  is  all  very  sad,  but  we  don't  see  what 
we  can  do  about  it.  If  the  young  people  of 
the  present  day  would  rather  not  love  each 
other  at  all  than  love  each  other  in  a 
cottage  we  can  only  hope  that  better  coun- 
sels will  yet  prevail  before  the  race  shall 
become  extinct. 


abroad,  but  that  more  Old  World  visitors 
year  by  year  are  coming  here. 

Nothing    can    be    more    wholesome    than 


such  an  interchange  of  hospitalities  with  the 
pleasure  given  to  those  who  pay  a  first 
visit  to  the  old  or  new  worlds. 
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Safety  and 
Liberality 

These  ttvo  things  the  well- 
managed  bank  provides  -  for 
the  business  man.  First,  a 
place  of  safety  for  his  funds. 
Second,  accommodation  for 
temporary  needs  on  reason- 
able terms.  Ability  to  meet 
these  requirements  is  the 
cause  of  our  success. 

American 
National  Bank 

Merchants'  Exchange  Building 

California  Street,  near  Mentevmery 

San  Francisco 


During  the  six  months  just  ended  the 
ocean  liners  out  of  New  York  have  carried 
eastward  more  first-cabin  passengers  by 
2700,  more  second-cabin  by  9000  than  in 
the  corresponding  period  last  year.  There 
were  also  31.000  more  than  last  years  num- 
ber who  sailed  for  Europe  in  the  steerage. 

All  this  makes  a  new  record  in  Atlantic 
travel.  And  the  year  is  one  which  the 
calamity-howlers  had  marked  for  strin- 
gency and  depression.  If  prosperity  has 
been  hard  hit,  evidently  the  wound  has  not  | 
made  itself  felt  at  the  steamship  offices. 
Yet  the  travelers'  increase  may  be  a  sign 
of  more  things  than  that  we  in  the  States 
are  "doing  nicely,  thank  you,"  for  it  is  true 
not  only   that  more   Americans  are  going 


LINOLEUMS 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  Clubs,  Hotels, 
Apartment  Houses,  Etc.  with  Linoleums 
and  Runners  in  any  Quantity.  Our  stock 
comprises  only  standard  makes — English 
Inlaids,  German  Inlaids,  Plain  Linoleums. 
Nairn's  Celebrated  XX  Battleship,  and 
Nairn's  plain  Linoleums.  We  are  well 
stocked  in  Nairn's  Pure  Cork  Carpeting, 
Linoleum  Runners,  Cocoa  Napier  Matt- 
ings, Corrugated  Rubber  Treads  and 
Runners  and  Brass  Stair  Nosings. 

PRICES  AS  LOW  AS  THE  LOWEST 
"SLOANE    QUALITY"   CONSIDERED 


VariNess  and  Sutter; 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


An  Irishman  who  wasn't  much  of  a 
hunter  went  out  to  hunt  one  day,  and  the 
first  thing  he  saw  to  shoot  at  was  a  blue- 
jay  sitting  saucily  on  the  top  of  a  fence. 
He  blazed  away  at  the  bird  and  then 
walked  over  to  pick  it  up.  What  he  hap- 
pened to  find  there  was  a  dead  frog,  which 
he  raised  carefully  at  arm's  length,  looking 
at  it  with  a  puzzled  air.  Finally  he  re- 
remarked  :  "Well,  begobs,  but  ye  was  a 
devil  of  a  foine-looking  burd  befur  Oi  blew 
ther  fithers  off  o'  verse!" — Judge's  Library. 


so  that  I  never  got  a  picture  of  him  in  the 
throes  of  his  oratorical  acceptance.  I 
amused  myself,  however,  by  cutting  a  hole 
through  one  of  the  planks  with  my  pocket- 
knife  and  making  through  the  aperture 
plate  after  plate  of  the  convention  as- 
sembled.        ,,    ^ 

"Curiously  enough,  four  years  later  the 
camera  was  adopted  as  a  means  of  ex- 
ploiting this  same  rebellious  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
who  had  long  before  forgiven  the  offending 
photographer  of  1900  and  had  many  times 
aided  me  in  securing  important  and  in- 
teresting pictures." 

■*•*■ — - 

THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Senator  Morgan  once  threw  down  a 
magazine  with  a  sneer.  "Another  nature  j 
fake !"  he  exclaimed.  "Why.  these  things 
are  as  absurd  as — as  absurd  as — "  And 
then  he  laughed  and  said  that  it  reminded 
him  of  an  address  that  he  once  heard  an 
absent-minded  missionary  make.  "  'In 
China,  dear  friends,'  said  the  missionary, 
'human  life  is  regarded  as  of  but  slight 
value.  Indeed,  if  a  wealthy  Chinaman  is 
condemned  to  death,  he  can  easily  hire 
another  to  die  for  him;  and  I  believe  many 
poor  fellows  get  their  living  by  thus  acting 
as   substitutes/  " 


Ambassador  Bryce,  at  a  dinner  in 
Urbana,  111.,  gave  a  young  lady  some  tips 
on  European  travel.  "And  above  all,"  he 
said,  "don't  fail  to  tip  your  cabman  liber- 
ally. Hansoms  and  four-wheelers  would 
be  cheap  in  London  if  one  only  paid  the 
legal  fare  for  them,  but  he  who  tries  to 
pay  the  legal  fare — well,  he  doesn't  try  it 
more  than  once.  One  day  I  saw  an  old 
lady  stop  a  hansom,  look  up  at  the  driver, 
and  say,  timidly :  'Driver,  I  want  to  go 
to  Ludgate  Circus.  I  see  by  the  book  that 
the  legal  fare  is  two  shillings.  If  I  give 
you  three  will  you  promise  not  to  swear  at 
me  afterward?'  " 


Podgers  was  an  old  man  who  was  just 
getting  over  an  attack  of  rheumatic  fever, 
during  which  his  wife  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  sitting  by  his  bedside  to  comfort 
him,  and  often  shed  tears  at  his  evident 
suffering.  When  he  was  convalescent  he 
met  one  of  his  friends,  who  asked :  "How 
are  you  getting  on,  Podgers?"  "Oh,  badly. 
Don't  seem  to  make  much  progress.  And 
it  is  all  because  of  my  wife."  "Dear  me ! 
You  surprise  me,  Podgers.  She  seems  such 
a  devoted  nurse."  "Ah !  you  don't  know 
her,  man!  The  doctor  always  said  that  a 
damp  room  was  the  very  worst  thing  for 
me,  and  that  woman  used  to  sit  and  cry 
just  to  make  the  air  damp !" 


"Paddy  Murphy,  of  the  Xew  York  police, 
met  his  neighbor,  Tim  McCarty,  whose 
face  was  as  long  as  the  White  House  road. 
'Phat's  the  matter,  Tim?'  Paddy  asked. 
'Haven't  ye  her-rd  the  noos?'  asked  Tim. 
'Phat  noos?'  'Phy,  his  grace.  Cardinal 
Soandso,  is  did.'  'Well,'  said  Paddy,  'he 
was  a  gude  man.'  'He  was  that.'  'Xone 
better.'  'That's  the  whole  trut,  Paddy,' 
sobbed  Tim.  'He  was  too  gude  for  this 
wur-rld.'  'He  was  that,  Paddy.'  An'  he 
has  gone  to  his  rewar-rd.'  "He  has  that, 
Paddy.'  'Well,  then,  phat  the  div'l  are 
yes  boohooing  about?'  'Why,  Paddy,' 
sobbed  Tim,  'di-didn't  yez  hear  th-that  this 
man  Rosefilt  wa-was  goin'  to  app'int  a 
Me-Me-Methodist  in  his  place?'  " 


"Roosevelt  was  the  first  statesman  to 
rebel  at  the  notion  of  president-making  by 
photography,"  says  R  L.  Dunn  in  Apple- 
ton's  for  September.  "It  happened  at  the 
Philadelphia  convention,  just  after  he  had 
been  nominated  for  vice-president,  and  was 
starting  for  the  platform,  his  address  in  his 
hand,  to  make  his  speech  of  acceptance.  I, 
who  had  adjusted  my  camera  on  three  chair 
tops,  so  as  to  command  a  view  of  the 
scene,  shouted : 

"  'One  moment,  please !  I  want  your 
picture.' 

"Depew,  Roosevelt,  Leslie  Ward,  and 
Odell  halted.  Roosevelt  was  highly  in- 
censed, and  Piatt,  who  was  sitting  near  by, 
snickered  aloud  at  his  discomfiture. 

"  'Don't  you  do  it ! '  bellowed  the  vice- 
president- to-be. 

"But  I  had  already  snapped  my  shutter. 
There  was  a  great  commotion  at  once. 
My  camera  was  upset,  and  fell  toward  a 
man  who  shoved  it  off  so  that  it  grazed 
Mr.  Roosevelt. 

"  "Get  that  man  out  of  here,'  he  com- 
manded, pointing  at  me.  'or  I  won't  speak.' 

"I  was  unceremoniously  ducked  under  a 
platform  and  kept  there  for  over  an  hour, 


All  "Over." 
Marie   is  in  the  mountains. 
The    precious    little    dove. 
And  she  is   (so  Jane  writes  me) 
Over  her  head 
in 

love. 

And    Daisy's  at  the  seashore. 
She's  getting  awful  tanned. 
Upon   the   beach   she's  lounging 
Over    her    limbs 
in 

sand. 

And   Myrtle's  on  the  prairies 

(A     tali,     romantic    lass). 
Outdoors    she's    idly    rambling 
Over    her    knees 
in 

grass. 

And    father's    in    the    city, 
He's    hustling  hard,    you    bet. 

Poor  man!   they  say  that  he  is 
Over    his   ears 


debt. 


-The  Bohemian. 


The  Auto  Scorcher. 
The   shades    of    night    were    falling    fast 
As   through   a  Jersey    village   passed 
A   youth    whose    flying   auto   bore 
This   banner  as  along  he   tore: 
Faster  I 

His    brow    was   hid   beneath    his   cap, 
His    goggles    fastened    with   a    snap. 
He   looked   like   Hades  on  a   hike 
As    he    came    yelling    down    the    pike: 
Faster ! 

He    saw    the   flash    of   lamps    alight 
Strung    into    one    continuous    sight; 
He    heard    at    times    the    warning    call : 
His   answer   was   to    one   and    all : 
Faster! 

"Look  out  for  curves!"  the  old  man  said, 
"And   'ware   the  dangerous  water-shed. 
Likewise  the  places  where  you'll  slide!" 
And  loud  that   H.    P.   voice    replied: 
Faster! 

"Oh.    stay,"    the   maiden   cried,    "and   rest 
Thy  weary  head  upon   this  breast!" 
A    tear   stood    in    his   goggled   eye, 
But   still   he  answered   with    a   sigh: 
Faster! 

"Beware    the    yet   unmended    hole. 
The    telegraph    and    trolley    pole !" 
This   was   the    farmer's   last   good-night; 
A    voice    replied    clear   out   of   sight : 
Faster! 

A    scorcher    lying    on    the    ground, 
Half-buried  'neath  the  wreck,  was   found. 
And   torn   to    stringlets,    thin    and   fine. 
His   banner    with   the   quick   design: 
Faster ! 

There  in  the  morning,  cold  and  gray. 
Knocked    all    to    smithereens   he    lay ; 
And    from    the   sky,    serene   and    far, 
A    voice    fell    like    a    fallen    star: 

The    Damphool '. '. ' 
—IV.  J.  Lamfton,  in  New  York  World. 


Justice  Brewer  of  the  L'nited  States 
Supreme  Court  is  said  to  be  the  author  of 
this  story :  A  witness  testified  in  a  certain 
case  that  a  person  named  Mary  was  pres- 
ent when  a  particular  conversation  took 
place,  and  the  question  was  asked :  "\\  hat 
did  Mary  say?"  This  was  objected  to.  and 
after  some  discussion  the  judge  ruled  out 
the  question.  An  exception  to  this  de- 
cision was  immediately  taken,  and  on  ap- 
peal the  higher  court  reversed  the  verdict 
and  ordered  a  new  trial  on  the  ground  that 
the  question  should  have  been  answered. 
At  the  second  trial  the  same  inquiry  was 
propounded  and  elicited  the  information 
that  "Mary  said  nothing." 


A.  Hirschman 
Jeweler    and    Silversmith.      Nov 
Sutter  Street,  near  Polk. 


at    1174 


Baume    Betulae,    the    greatest    relief    for 

Rheumatism,  Xeuralgia,  Sciatica;    50  cents 

at  druggists. 

*•*■ 

"Stetson"  Hat  Agency  "Fall  Styles." 

Eugene    Korn,    926    Van    Ness    Ave.     Tel. 
Franklin   1275. 

■«•*■ 

Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  Xo.  1179 
Ellis  Street,  between  Gough  and  Octavia. 


GAS    STOVES 

at  less  than  wholesale 


$1.90 — Two  burner  "Eclipse"  Hot  Plate 

4  feet  patented  "Safety  Tubing"  Free 

$2.45 — Three  burner  "Eclipse"  Hot  Plate 

6  feet  patented  "Safety  Tubing"  Free 

$9.90— No.  420    Eclipse   Gas    Range 

Guaranteed  Perfect  Baker  Connections  Fre 

"At  your  service" 

The   Gas   and    Electric  Appliance   Co. 

1131  POLK  ST.,  NEAR  SUTTER 


BANKING. 


THE  ANGL0-CALIF0RNIAN  BANK,  Ltd. 


HEAD     OFFICE 

London 


Managers: 


Established    1873. 

MAIN     OFFICE 

Fine    and    Sansome    Streets, 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 

I.  Steinhart 

P.  N.  Lilienthal 


BRANCHES 

1020    Van    Ness    Avenue 
2040    Mission    Street 

San    Francisco 


CAPITAL  PAID   IN    $1,500,000 

SURPLUS    AND    UNDIVIDED    PROFITS 1.362.895 

A  General  Banking  Business  Conducted.     Accounts  of  Corporations,  Firms  and  Individual* 
Solicited. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS  AT  VAN  NESS  AVE.  BRANCH. 


MERCANTILE  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


464  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


SAN    FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 


Capital  Paid  in 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  (July  31,  1907) 


$2,000,000.00 
1,952,390.75 


This  company  is  authorized  to  act  as  Executor  and  as  Trustee  in  all  capacities 

A  GENERAL  BANKING  BUSINESS  TRANSACTED 

Interest  allowed  on  daily  balances  subject  to  check 

Accounts  of  Banks,  Corporations,  Firms  and  Individuals  Solicited 
SAFE    DEPOSIT    VAULTS 


French  SavingsBank 

The    French    Savings    Bank    Building,    108-110 

Sutter  Street 


THE    FRENCH-AMERICAN    BANK 

occupies  offices  in  the  same  building 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legallet,  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
Vice-President. 

Directors — J.  E.  Artigues,  O.  Bozio,  J.  A. 
Bergerot,  E.  J.  DeSabla,  J.  M.  Dupas,  J.  S. 
Godeau,  J.  J.  Mack,  Geo.  Belaney,  Leon 
Kaufman.  

The  French  Savings  Bank  is  now  installing 
Safe  Deposit  Boxes  which  will  soon  be  ready 
for  the  use  of  the  Bank's  clients. 


The  German  Savings  and 
Loan  Society 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

Guaranteed  Capital  and  Surplus.  .$2,603,755.68 
Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash.,    i.ooo.ooo.oo 

Deposits     38.156.93>-28 

OFFICERS— President,  N.  Oblandt;  First 
V ice-President,  Daniel  Meyer;  Second  Vice- 
President,  Emil  Rohte;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R. 
Schmidt;  Assistant  Cashier,  William  Herr- 
mann; Secretary,  George  Tourny;  Assistant 
Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller;  Goodfellow  &  Eells, 
General   Attorneys. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS— N.  Ohlandt, 
Daniel  Meyer.  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart, 
I.  X.  Walter.  T.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillman. 
Jr..   E.   T.   Kruse.   and   W.    S.   Goodfellow. 


THE   UNIVERSITY   SAVINGS   BANK 

BERKELEY.   CALIFORNIA 


Savings  and  household  checking  accounts 
invited.    Interest  on  deposits 

DIRECTORS— Geo.  P.  Baxter.  Prtsidmt;  J.W.  Richards, 
Yt;t-prtudtnt;  Benjamin  Bangs.  Vict-PrtiiJrnt;  Louii 
Titus.  Dr.Thos.  Addison,  A.  G.  Freeman;  Duncan  McDuffie; 
Perry  T.  Tompkins;  F.  L.  Lipman;W.  J.  Hotchkiss,  J.  S. 
Mills. 


Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Company 


Established  1850 


OF  HARTFORD 


Total    Assets J5.721.433.00 

Surplus    to   Pollcy-Holders..    2.282.186.00 

BENJAMIN      J.      SMITH 

Manager  Pacific    Department 

SiS  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

San  Francisco 


Definite  Obligations 

can  be  provided  for  with  the  mini- 
mum of  effort  if  you  will  deposit 
regularly  in  anticipation  of  such 
obligation. 

Suppose  you  have  $500.00  to 
pay,  say,  next  June.  Why  not 
deposit  $50.00  a  month  in  this 
bank,  from  now  until  that  time.  By 
this  means  you  are  prepared  to 
meet  the  demand  without  undue 
worry.  And  the  interest  at  4% 
will  be  a  nest  egg  to  start  another 
account. 

California  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company 

California  and  Montgomery  Streets 

West  End  Branch  -  1 53 1  Devisadero 
Mission  Branch  2572  Mission,  nr.  22d 
Up-Town  branch  1 740  Fillmore,  nr.  Sutter 
Potrero  Branch       -      19th  and  Minnesota 


BANK  BOND 

is  the  best  paper  for  your  office  stationery. 
Ask  your  printer. 

Bonestell,  Richardson  &  Co. 

California's  Leading  Paper  House 

473-485  Sixth  St.  San  Francisco 


Peyton  Chemical  Co. 

Purchasers  and  Smelters  o( 
COPPER.  COLD  AND  SILVER  ORES,  ETC. 

Office-.  Montgomery  Block,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

Smelter  and  Works  at  Peyton.  Contra  Costa  Co.,  Cal. 
P.  O.  Martinez 


LIQUEUR 

PERES  CHARTREUX 

— GR£EN    AND    YELLOW- 

This  famous  cordial,  now  made  at  Tarra- 
gona, Spain,  was  for  centuries  distilled  by 
the  Carthusian  Monks  (Peres  Chartreux)  at 
the  Monastery  of  La  Grande  Chartreuse, 
France,  and  known  throughout  the  world  as 
Chartreuse.  The  above  cut  represents  the 
bottle  and  label  employed  in  the  putting  up 
of  the  article  since  the  Monks'  expulsion 
from  France,  and  it  is  now  known  as 
LIQUEUR  PERES  CHARTREUX  (the 
Monks,  however,  still  retain  the  right  to  use 
the  old  bottle  and  label  as  well),  distilled  by 
the  same  order  of  Monks,  who  have  se- 
curely guarded  the  secret  of  its  manufacture 
for  hundreds  of  years,  and  who  alone  pos- 
sess a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  this 
delicious   nectar. 

At     first-class     Wine     Merchants,     Groceri, 

Hotels,    Cafes. 

Batjer  &  Co.,  45  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Sole  Agents  for  United  States. 


E.  P.  BARRETT,  Member  S.  F.  Stock  and  Exchange  Board 
H.  ZADIC,  Member  Merchants'  ExchaDge 

Phone  Temporary  1725 


Zadig  &  Co. 

Stock  Brokers 


324  Bush  Street 


San  Francisco 


We  have  installed  a  private  wire  connecting  San 
Francisco  with  Goldfield. 


Cable  Address  "GREED,"  A.  B.  C.  Code 

GEO.  W.  REED 

CHAUNCEY    M.   ST.     JOHN,   Formerly   U.    S.   Deputy 

Surveyor  of  Customs. 
Telephone  Temporary  2077  Established  1875 

REED  &  ST.   JOHN 

Import  and  Export  Freight  and  Express  Forwarders  to  and 

from  all  parts  of  Europe. 
Custom  House  and  Internal  Revenue  Brokers 

Commissions  Executed  Anywhere  Abroad. 
NO.  511  WASHINGTON  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
References: — Hearst  Estate;  Messrs.  Shreve  &  Co.;  Union 
Iron  Works  Co.;  Tubbs  Cordage  Co.;  Messrs.  Nathan. 
Dohrmann  Co.;  Messrs.  S.  &  G.  Gump  Co.;  Messrs.  D.  N 
&  E.  Walter  &  Co.,  Mr.  Raphael  Weill,  "The  White- 
House";  Mr.  Reuben  H.  Lloyd;  Mr.  Ed.  M.  Greenway, 
Representing  Messrs.  Fred'k  De  Bary  Sc  Co.,  of  New 
York;  Messrs.  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.;  Dohrmann  Com- 
mercial Company. 


Rot  C.Ward   Jas.  K.  Polk   Jas.W.  Dean    Geo.  E.  Billings 

GEO.   E.   BILLINGS    CO. 

All  Forms  of  Insurance 
Effected 

202  California  Street  Phone  Temporary  1011 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


JOHN  F.  FORBES,  C.  A.  A. 
Certified   Accountant   and  Auditor 

601   KOHL  BLDG.    SAN  FRANCISCO 


Interests  of  non-residents  in  enterprises  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  examined  arid  reported  upon. 


ENNEN'S 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


351 LEX 
POWDER 


J  PRICKLY  HEAT,  ™£™ 
^CHAFING,  and     sbws 
SUNBURN,  "fMS~» 

Removes  all  odor  of  perspiration.-    De- 

__  llRbiful  oficr  Shaving.     Sold  everywhere,  or 

":;eipt  of  25c.    Get  Mermen's  (ihe  original).     Sample  Free. 

GERHARD  MENNEN  COMPANY.  Nt-.uk  N.J. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


August  31,   1907. 


PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and 
around  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  will  be 
found  in  the  following  department: 

Brides  and  their  interests  have  been  the 
centres  of  attraction  during  the  past  week 
particularly,  and  this  state  of  affairs  bids 
fair  to  continue  for  over  a  month.  People 
are  returning  constantly  to  the  city  and 
matters  are  more  nearly  normal  now  than 
at  any  time  during  the  past  year. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Edith  Miller, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Miller,  to 
Lieutenant  Matthew  Thomlinson,  Twent- 
Second  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  took  place  on 
Saturday  last  at  "The  Hedges,"  the  home 
of  the  bride's  parents  in  Sausalito.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  at  high  noon  by 
the  Rev.  D.  Charles  Gardener,  of  Stanford 
University,  in  the  presence  of  the  immedi- 
ate relatives.  Mrs.  G.  C.  Simmons,  of 
the  bride's  sister,  was  matron  of  honor,  and 
her  only  attendant.  Mr.  Dwight  Miller, 
the  bride's  brother,  was  the  best  man. 
After  the  ceremony  there  was  a  large  re- 
ception. Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Thomlinson 
have  gone  East  for  a  wedding  journey  of 
several  months'  duration,  and  on  their  re- 
turn will  live  at  the  Presidio  of  Monterey. 
The  marriage  of  Miss  Louise  Lake  Mene- 
fee,  daughter  of  Mrs.  D.  P.  Menefee,  to 
Ensign  Martin  Kellogg  Metcalf,  U.  S.  N., 
took  place  on  Wednesday  of  last  week  at 
St.  Peter's  Chapel,  Mare  Island.  The  cere- 
mony took  place  at  3  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. Chaplain  A.  A.  McAllister,  U.  S.  N., 
officiating.  Mrs.  Wallace  Bertholf  was 
matron  of  honor  and  the  bride's  only  at- 
tendant. Lieutenant  Thomas  Caldwell 
Turner,  U.  S.  M.  C,  was  the  best  man,  and 
the  bride  was  given  away  by  Surgeon 
Arthur  W.  Dunbar,  U.  S.  N.  After  spend- 
ing their  honeymoon  at  Lake  Tahoe,  En- 
sign and  Mrs.  Metcalf  will  return  to  Mare 
Island. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Martha  Scott  Mc- 
Gilvray,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  D.  Mc- 
Gilvray,  to  Mr.  Allan  Thomas  Spencer, 
took  place  on  Wednesday  of  last  week  at 
the  home  of  the  bride  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. The  ceremony  took  place  at  3 
o'clock,  the  Rev.  D.  Charles  Gardner  offi- 
ciating. Miss  Jessie  McGilvray,  the 
bride's  sister,  was  maid  of  honor,  and 
Albert  McGilvray  was  best  man.  After 
their  wedding  journey,  which  will  consist 
of  a  trip  to  Yellowstone  Park  and  Canada, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer  will  live  in  Nevada. 
It  is  announced  that  the  wedding  of  Miss 
Lillian  Saltonstall,  daughter  of  Dr.  Flor- 
ence Ward,  to  Dr.  Norman  Mattison,  of 
New  York,  will  take  place  at  the  First  Uni- 
tarian Church  on  Tuesday  evening,  Sep- 
tember 3,  at  8:30  o'clock.  Miss  Nadine 
Belden  will  be  the  maid  of  honor,  and  the 
bridesmaids  will  be  Miss  Elizabeth  Liver- 
more,  Miss  Gertrude  Ballard,  and  Miss 
Grace  Mattison  and  Miss  Nora  Taggart,  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden 
entertained  at  a  luncheon  on  Sunday  last  at 
the  Country  Club,  Santa  Barbara.  Those 
present  were :  Captain  and  Mrs.  William 
H.  McKittrick,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Outhout,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Edward 
Beale,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  T.  Underbill, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Sidebotham,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Goodhue,  Miss  Bispham,  and  Mr.  W. 
R.  Edwardes. 

Mrs.  Andrew  M.  Simpson  and  Miss  Edith 
Simpson  entertained  at  a  dinner  on 
Wednesday  evening  of  last  week  at  their 
home  on   Pacific  Avenue. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of 
movements  to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast 
and  of  the  whereabouts  of  absent  Cali- 
fornians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Gwin  and  Mr. 
Stanford  Gwin  left  on  Monday  last  for 
Virginia. 

Bishop  and  Mrs.  William  Ford  Nichols 
will  leave  in  the  near  future  for  an 
Eastern  trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter  P.  Pomeroy  and 
Miss  Christine  Pomeroy  will  remain  at 
their  San  Rafael  cottage  two  months  longer 
before  opening  their  newly  purchased  home 
on  Clay  Street  in  this  city. 

Mrs.  Edward  J.  Pringle,  Miss  Hess 
Pringle,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Pringle,  who  have 
been  living  in  Oakland  since  their  return 
from  abroad,  have  taken  a  home  on  Vallejo 
Street  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Clark,  who  are 
now  in  Paris,  will  return  here  next  month. 

Mrs.  W.  Mayo  Newhall,  Miss  Margaret 
Newhall,  Miss  Marion  Newhall  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Newhall  returned  early  this  week 
from  a  stay  abroad  of  over  a  year. 

Mr.  Julius  Kruttschnitt,  Jr.,  has  arrived 
from  Chicago  for  a  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coppee  Thurston  will  leave 
very  shortly  for  their  home  in  Denver, 
after  having  spent  some  time  here  as  the 
guests  of  relatives. 

Mrs.  J.   R.   K.   Nuttall   and  her  mother, 


Mrs.  S.  W.  Rosenstock,  have  returned  to 
town  from  Del  Monte,  where  they  have 
spent  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Hammond  (for- 
merly Miss  Mary  Langhorne)  have  gone 
to  Colorado  Springs  to  spend  two  months, 
and  will  go  to  Southern  California  or 
abroad  for  the  winter. 


The    <P  patented 


RIMLESS  EYEGLASSES 

are  Guaranteed 

NOT  to  bc^pk 

■  1  W  I  LOOSEN 

Tfie Ocularium 


/309  VAN  NESS  AVE. 
BetBUSH  and  SUTTER  STS. 


We  manufacture  glasses 
on  oculists'  prescriptions. 

We  put  brains  into  our 
work,  honesty  into  our  ma- 
terials, and  keep  faith  with 
our  customers. 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser 

1757  Fillmore  St.  Opticians. 


The  Citizens'  Alliance 

of  San  Francisco 

Desires  to  inform  its  members  and  the  law- 
abiding  public  that  they  have  removed  to 
their  new  quarters  in  the  Merchants  Ex- 
change Building,  Rooms  917-18-20  and  22, 
and  they  cordially  invite  those  who  are 
members,  or  who  are  unlawfully  imposed 
upon,  to  call. 


Oakland's  Beautiful  New  Hotel 
The 

Key  Route  Inn 

22d  Street  and  Broadway 

NOW   OPEN 

Beautifully  furnished  rooms  with  every  mod- 
ern improvement.  Cafe  a  la  Carte  at  moder- 
ate prices.  N.  S.  Mullan,  Manager, 


Hotel  Rafael 

San  Rafael,  Cal. 

50  minutes  from  San  Francisco 

Complete  Change  of  Climate 

Tiburon  or  Sausalito  Ferry 

All  Modern  Conveniences 
F.  N.  Orpin,  Proprietor 


S  „,  MILLER  &  MILLER 

(NOT  BROTHERS— NO  RELATION) 

13th  and  MISSION  STREETS 


A  complete  stock  of  genuine 

COLUMBUS   BUGGY   CO.'S   EXCLUSIVE   VEHICLES 


Here,  the  much-abused  expression    home-cooking*  is  correctly  exemplified. 

We  cook  as  if  for  ourselves,  adding  prompt,  deft 

and  polite  service. 

Ye  Tea  Cup  Inne  ^S^'"'^1''"^"1 


California  State  Fair Tll^TZ^TZ 

The  Fair  and  National  Irrigation  Congress  open  the  same  day. 
Thousands  of  dollars  to  be  expended   for  entertainment  and  display. 
Every  department  of  the  Fair  exhibits  crowded  and  complete. 

Parades,    music,    illuminations,    and    a   carnival    of   amusements    such    as    the    Capital    City    has 
never  before  attempted.     Send  vour  address  and  we  will  send  vou  particulars. 

J.  A.    FILCHER,    Secretary. 


$30  to  Grand  Canyon  and  Return 


From  July  15th  to  August  31st  we  will  sell  a  special 
excursion  ticket,  San  Francisco  to  Grand  Canyon  and  back, 
for  $30.00.  Good  30  mg^Bs^m  days.  Same  rate  from 
other  Santa  Fe  local  m^\  "T\£  points  in  Northern 
California.  This  is  jn3"PCT?F3$1  tne  most  delightful 
season  at  the  most  de-  Uan|i|gZdM  lightful  mountain  re- 
sort within  easy  reach  Ibfr,  I  \^m  °f  San  Francisco,  and 
in  addition  to  the  mar-  velous  scene,  its  hotel 

accommodations  are  excellent,  and  varied  in  price  to  suit  all. 

If  you  are  fond  of  the  forest  or  of  mountain  climbing — if  you  are  a  geologist,  a  hunter  or 
a  naturalist — or  if  you  just  love  the  sublime  in  Nature,  here  you  find  it.   writt,  rhenttr  call 

FRED      W.       PRINCE,    p7h3orfeATfmEpToLTrRyE3ElT 


August  31,  1907. 


THE    ARGONAUT. 


Pears' 

The  public's  choice  since  1789. 

"Your  cheeks  are 
peaches,"   he  cried. 

"No,  they  are 
Pears',"  she  replied. 

Pears'  Soap 
brings  the  color  of 
health  to  the  skin. 

It  is  the  finest 
toilet  soap  in  all 
the  world. 


PERSONAL. 


Fairmont  Hotel 

Crowns  the  most  magnificent  site  in  the  heart  of 

San  Francisco 


European    Plan 

Kates  $2.50  and  upward 

Cuisine  and  service  unsurpassed 

All  rooms  outside 

Every  room  with  bath 


Management  of 

"The  Palace  Hotel  Co?npany 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

The  Chef  who  made  this 

grill  world-famous  is 

still  here. 

Grill  Room 


Hotel   Collingwood 

35th  St.,  bet.  5th  Ave.  and  Broadway 
NEW   YORK   CITY 

New  fire-proof  hotel,  located  in  the  shopping 
and  theatre  district,  containing  every  modern 
device  for  comfort  of  guests. 

Positively    exclusive.      Service    a    la    carte. 


Hotel  del  Coronado 


Most    Delightful    Climate    on    Earth. 
Motto :  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 

American  Plan,  Summer  Rates  $3.50  per  day. 
"Good    Muaic"  and  "Fine    Automobile  Road, 
Los  Angeles-Riverside  to  Coronado." 

Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other    outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
Fishing,    Boating,    and    Bathing    are    the    very 

best.     Send  for  Booklet  to 

MORGAN   ROSS,    Manager. 
Coronado  Beach,  Cal. 

Or  see  H.    F.   NORCROSS,    Agent, 

334  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles 

Tel.  A  6789.     Main  3917 


AMES    HARRIS   NEVILLE  CO. 

607-609  Front  Street 

Sao  Francisco 

TENTS 

Gold  Medal  Camp  Furniture,  Awnings, 
Hammocks,  Bags,  Twines  and  Canvas 


Army  and   Navy. 
The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army 
I  and   navy   people    who    are   or   have    been 
I  stationed  at  Pacific  Coast  points: 

Rear-Admiral  Cowles,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
Rear-Admiral  Cowles,  U.  S.  N.,  who  are 
on  this  Coast  on  a  tour  of  official  inspec- 
tion, spent  the  week  end  at  Santa  Barbara 
as  the  guests  of  Admiral  and  Mrs.  Bowman 
H.   McCalla. 

Brigadier-General  George  F.  Elliott,  U. 
S.  M.  C,  has  left  Washington,  D.  C,  for 
an  extended  tour  of  the  West,  and  will 
visit  Alaska,  Puget  Sound,  and  Mare 
Island.  He  is  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Elliott 
and  Lieutenant  Russell  B.  Putnam,  U.  S. 
M.  C. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  William  A.  Glass- 
ford,  Signal  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  is  relieved 
from  duty  as  chief  signal  officer,  Depart- 
ment of  California,  and  will  proceed  to 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  and  report  to  the  com- 
manding general,  Department  of  Missouri, 
for  duty  as  chief  signal  officer  of  that  de- 
partment and  as  commanding  officer  of  the 
post  of  Fort  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Colonel  William  A.  Simpson,  adjutant- 
general,  U.  S.  A.;  Colonel  John  B.  Bel- 
linger, U.  S.  A.,  and  Major  C.  A.  Devol, 
U.  S.  A.,  went  up  on  Monday  last  to  Mare 
Island  and  spent  several  days. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Granger  Adams, 
Fifth  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  with  the 
headquarters,  staff,  and  band  of  that  regi- 
ment, will  proceed  from  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas,  to  San  Francisco,  in  time 
to  leave  for  the  Philippines  on  the  transport 
leaving  this  port  on  September  7. 

Major  Chase  W.  Kennedy,  adjutant- 
general,  U.  S.  A.,  who  has  been  in  San 
Francisco,  has  been  ordered  to  proceed  to 
Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyoming,  and  report 
to  Brigadier-General  Charles  Morton,  U. 
S.  A.,  the  commandant  of  that  post,  for 
assignment  to  duty. 

Captain  C.  E.  Fox,  U.  S.  N.,  is  detached 
from  temporary  duty  as  a  member  of  the 
naval  examining  board,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  ordered  to  command  the  South  Dakota, 
when  commissioned. 

Captain  Conrad  S.  Babcock,  First  Cav- 
alry, U.  S.  A.,  is  ordered  relieved  from 
further  duty  at  Camp  Theodore  J.  Wint, 
Leon  Springs,  Texas,  and  to  proceed  to 
Fort  Sheridan,  reporting  to  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  army  competitions. 

Captain  Leonard  D.  Wildman,  Signal 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  who  was  ordered  to  enter 
the  class  at  the  United  States  Signal 
School,  has  been  directed  instead  to  enter 
the  class  at  the  United  States  Infantry  and 
Cavalry  School  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas. 

Captain  James  E.  Bell,  Second  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  acting  judge  advocate,  Depart-" 
ment  of  California,  has  been  ordered  to 
Sacramento  for  duty  m  connection  with  his 
office. 

Captain  George  E.  Stewart,  Twenty- 
Second  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  assigned  to  that 
regiment  on  July  24,  is  assigned  to  Com- 
pany B,  vice  Captain  George  S.  Simonds, 
U.  S.  A.,  who  is  transferred  to  the  un- 
assigned  list. 

Captain  Charles  H.  Muir,  U.  S.  A.,  upon 
his  relief  from  duty  in  the  general  staff 
corps,  will  join  his  regiment,  sailing  on 
September  7  from  this  port  on  the  trans- 
port leaving  for  the  Philippines. 

Captain  William  S.  Biddle,  Twenty- 
Second  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  has  had  his 
resignation  of  his  commission  as  an  officer 
of  the  army  accepted  by  the  President,  hav- 
ing taken  effect  on  August  19. 

Lieutenant-Commander  R.  R.  Belknap, 
U.  S.  N.,  is  ordered  detached  from  the 
Kearsarge  on  October  1,  and  to  Washing- 
ton, D,  C,  for  temporary  duty  in  the  office 
of  naval  intelligence,  Navy  Department. 

Lieutenant-Commander  C.  M.  McCor- 
mick,  U.  S.  N.,  detached  from  the  bureau 
of  ordnance,  Navy  Department,  and 
ordered  to  the  naval  station,  Cavite,  P.  I., 
for  duty  at  that  station  as  inspector  of 
powder  and  in  charge  of  the  chemical 
laboratory,  sailing  from  San  Francisco  on 
September  7. 

Lieutenant  Samuel  W.  Bryant,  U.  S.  N., 
is  ordered  detached  from  the  Buffalo  and 
to  home,  with  one  month's  leave  granted. 

Lieutenant  George  F.  Rozelle,  Jr., 
Twenty-Second  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  bat- 
talion quartermaster  and  commissary, 
Fort  McDowell,  has  been  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed to  Monterey,  where  he  will  report 
for  duty  with  Company  E  of  the  same 
regiment. 

Midshipman  H.  A.  McClure,  U.  S.  N.f 
is  ordered  to  additional  duty  in  connection 
with  the  torpedo-boats  in  reserve  at  the 
Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island. 

Contract  Surgeon  Henry  du  R.  Phelan, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  proceed  to 
Fort  Baker  for  duty. 

Paymaster  H.  de  F.  Niel,  U.  S.  N.,  is 
detached  from  duty  in  charge  of  auxiliary 
accounts  on  the  Independence.  Navy 
Yard,  Mare  Island,  on  August  31,  and 
ordered  to  the  Kearsarge  on  September  30. 

Passed  Assistant  Paymaster  J.  F.  Kutz, 
U.    S.    N.,    ordered   to    additional    duty    in 


charge  of  the  torpedo  and  auxiliary  ac- 
counts, Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  on 
August  31. 

The     following-named    competitors    and 
distinguished     pistol     shots     proceeded     to  ■ 
Fort  Sheridan  to  the  army  pistol  competi- 
tion at  that  place:     Lieutenant  E.  Llewellyn 
Bull,   Twenty-Second   Infantry,   U.    S.   A.; 
Lieutenant   Arthur   E.   Ahrends,   Twentieth  | 
Infantry,   U.    S.   A. ;    Lieutenant    Bruce   L.  1 
Burch,  Fourteenth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.;  Lieu- 
tenant Guy  B.   G.  Hanna,  Coast  Artillery, 
U.    S.    A. ;    Lieutenant    James    G.    Hanna,  : 
Tenth    Infantry,    U.    S.    A.,    and    Captain 
William    H.    H.    Chapman,    Twentieth    In-  ' 
fantry,  U.   S.  A. 

The     following-named    first    lieutenants, 
recently   appointed   in   the   Coast   Artillery  ' 
Corps,   U.   S.   A.,   are   assigned   as   herein-  ' 
after  indicated :     Lieutenant  Oscar  A.  Rus- 
sell,   appointed    from    the    Twentieth    In- 
fantry, and   assigned   to   the   Twenty-Fifth 
Company  at  Fort  Miley;  Lieutenant  Felix  , 
W.    Motlow,   formerly  Twentieth   Infantry,  ; 
to  the  Sixty-Seventh  Company,  Presidio  of  I 
San     Francisco;     Lieutenant     Charles     O.  | 
Schudt,  formerly  Twenty-Fifth  Infantry,  to 
One    Hundred   and    Forty-Sixth    Company, 
Presidio     of     San     Francisco ;     Lieutenant 
Howard   K.   Loughry,   formerly   Ninth  In- 
fantry,    to     the     Thirty-Eighth     Company, 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco. 


Try  us  for  good  dependable 
Hosiery  and  Underwear 

Largest  variety  on  the  Coast 
All  moderately  priced. 

Gantner  &  Mattern 


YOUR  HAND 

is  the  only  one  that  can  unlock  your  box  in 
our  Safe  Deposit  Vaults.  Your  valuables  in 
one  of  our  steel  boxes  cannot  be  lost  by 
theft  or  fire. 

For  this  protection  $4.00  per  year. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Bid  fi.     Junction  Post  and  Market,  S.F. 


Security 
Savings    B21!1^ 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Authorized  Capital,  $1,000,000.00 

Paid-up  Capital,  500,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits       305,000.00 


0/   Interest 
/O   Per  Annum 


Interest  at  the  Rate  of  4  Per  Cent  Per  Annum 

Was  Paid  on  Deposits  for  Six  Months,  Ending 

June  29.  1907. 

DIRECTORS 

Wm.  Babcock.  S.  L.  Abbot.  O.  D.  Baldwin. 
Joseph  D.  Grant,  E.J.  McCutchen,  L.  F.  Mont- 
eagle,  R.  H.  Pease.  Warren  D.  Clark.  Jas.  L. 
Flood.  J.  A.  Donohoe.  John  Parrott,  Jacob  Stern. 


\3~z^^^>. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE    ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 
Hartsliorn  on  labeL 


1 


Get  "Improved."  no  taclu  required 

Wood  Roller!  Tin  Roller! 


REPORT  OF  THE   CONDITION   OF 

WELLS  LARGO  NEVADA  NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

At  San  Francisco,  in   the  State  of  California,  at  the  close  of  business, 
Aug.  22,   1907 

BESOUBCES: 

Loans  and  Discounts    $19,583,348.44 

Overdrafts,  secured  and  unsecured   40, 205. IS 

TJ.  S.  Bonds  to  secure  circulation    5.700,000.00 

TJ.  S.  Bonds  to  secure  U.   S.   Deposits    870.000.00 

U.   S.  Bonds  on  hand    24.000.00 

Premiums  on  U.   S.  Bonds 255,859.07 

Bonds     2. S26, 433.95 

Bank    Premises    296,566.22 

Customers'  Liability  under  Letters  of  Credit 2.192,887.47 

Due  from  National  Banks    (not  Reserve  Agents) $1,997,413.19 

Due  from  State  Banks  and  Bankers 1,422,606.18 

Due  from  Approved  Reserve  Agents   1,181,216.83 

Checks  and  other  Cash  Items    34,903.40 

Exchanges  for  Clearing  House    365,910.89 

Notes  of  other  National  Banks    50.000.00 

Fractional  Paper  Currency,  Nickels  and  Cents 6,290.76 

Lawful  Money  Reserve  in  Bank,  viz: 

Specie    $3,935,250.00 

Legal    Tender    Notes    66.576.00 

4,001,826.00 

Redemption   Fund  with  TJ.   S.   Treasurer   (5  per  cent   of 

circulation)      2S5.000.00 

9.345,227.25 

Total    $41,134,527.58 

LIABILITIES: 

Capital   Stock   paid   in    $6,000,000.00 

Surplus    Fund     3,500,000.00 

Undivided  Profits,  less  Expenses  and  Taxes  paid 1,029,708.01 

National   Bank   Notes    outstanding    5,554,995.00 

Due  to  other  National  Banks   $2,062,706.21 

Due  to  State  Banks  and  Bankers   3.523,890.05 

Due  to  Trust  Companies  and  Savings  Banks 4.506,921.32 

■Dividends    Unpaid    4.500.00 

Individual  Deposits  Subject  to  Check   10,623.217.83 

Demand  Certificates  of  Deposit   184,208.58 

Time  Certificates   of  Deposit    622.101.93 

Certified   Checks    35.420.78 

Cashier's   Checks   outstanding    146.159.71 

United   States   Deposits    S77.810.69 

22.5S6.937.10 

Bonds    Borrowed    270,000.00 

Letters  of  Credit,  Domestic  and  Foreign   2.192,887.47 

Total $41,134,527.58 

State  of  California.  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco — ss. 

I,  Isaias  W.  Hellman,  President  of  the  above  named  Bank,  do  solemnly  swear 
that  the  above  statement  is  true  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

ISAIAS   W.    HELLMAN;    President 
Correct — Attest: 

PERCY    T.    MORGAN. 
LEON   SLOSS, 
HERBERT   E.   LAW, 
Directors. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  27th  day  of  August.   1907. 

i  Seal  i  O.  A.   EGGERS.    Notary    Public. 


£flflMfUIMAAMfUIMMM'U*& 


THE    OLDEST    INHABITANT    OF 

BALTIMORE 
CAN  HARDLY  REMEMBER  WHEN 

HUNTER 
WHISKEY 


WAS  FIRST  PUT  UPON  THE  MAR- 
KET. ITS  STEADY  GROWTH 
IN  POPULARITY  THROUGHOUT 
THESE  MANY  YEARS  PROVES 
IT  THE  PERFECT  PRODUCT  OF 
THE    STILL 


CHARLES  SL  REYNOLDS  CO., 
Agrenta  for  California  and  Nevada. 
012-flli  Folfiom  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


1  wu  sim  tn*  vw  v*  m»  mi  mi  wi  mi  mi  «? 


Byron 
Hot  Springs 

The  waters  cure  rheumatism — the  environment 
is  perfect — the  hotel  comfortable  and  supplied 
with  an  unexcelled  table.  See  Southern  Pacific 
Information  Bureau,  ground  floor,  James  Flood 
Building,  Peck-Judah  Co.,  789  Market  St.,  or 
address  hotel. 


Mild,  Rich 

and 

Satisfying 

Sanchez  y  Haya 

Clear  Havana 
Cigars 

Factory  No.  \  Tampa,  Fla. 

Tillmann  &  Bendel 

Pacific  Slope  Distributers 


Helping  the  Homeless 

The  Continental  Building  and 
Loan  Association 

Has    helped    build    up    several     interior    towns 
and  cities  of  California,   but  for  the  next  few 
years    its    funds    will    be    used    to    help    restore 
the  burned  homes  of  San  Francisco. 
Dr.  Wtuhincttn  Didgit  Prti.  Gavin  McNab,  Atumty 

Wm.  Ctrbin,  Stc'y.  and  Gin'l.  M[t. 
Office:  Cos-  Market  and  Church  Sts. 


THE    LATEST    STYLES    IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
108-1 '  0  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bldg. 
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Constable  (to  street  performer  who  is 
trying  to  free  himself  after  having  been 
hopelessly  tied  up  by  bluejacket) — Now, 
then;  move  on  there. — Punch. 

Little  Edna — What  is  "leisure,"  mama? 
Mania — It's  the  spare  time  a  woman  has  in 
which  she  can  do  some  other  kind  of  work, 
my  dear. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

He  (sententiously) — I  always  speak  my 
mind.  She  (tartly) — I  suppose  that  is  why 
you  have  the  reputation  of  being  a  man  of 
so  few  words. — Baltimore  American. 

Mother — Whatever  are  you  doing  to  poor 
dolly,  child?  Child — I'm  just  going  to  put 
her  to  bed,  mummy.  I've  taken  off  her 
hair,  but  I  can't  get  her  teeth  out. — Sourire. 

Old  Lady  (improving  the  occasion)  — 
You  know,  boys,  it's  only  the  body  which 
lies  here.  Now,  what  is  it  goes  to  Heaven? 
Small  Boy  (tentatively) — 'Is  'ead,  mum. — 
Pick-Me-Up. 

X ell — Yes,  she  said  her  husband  married 
her  for  her  beauty.  What  do  you  think  of 
that?  Belle — Well,  I  think  her  husband 
must  feel  like  a  widower  now. — Catholic 
Standard  and-  Times. 

Mistress — Bridget,  have  you  cemented  the 
handle    on    to    the    water-jug    which    you 
dropped  yesterday?     Bridget — I  started  to, 
Mum,    but    most    unfortunately    I    dropped  | 
the  cement  bottle. — Punch. 

"'The  body  of  the  late  Major  Jinks  was  ! 
cremated."     "What  they  goin'  to   do  with 
it?"     "His  widow  has  him  corked  up  in  a 
fruit  jar.     Says  it's  the  last  of  the   family 
jars." — Atlanta   Constitution. 

The  zuife,  during  a  quarrel — I'm  going 
right  home  to  mother ;  so  there !  The 
husband — That's  right,  dear,  of  two  evils 
always  choose  the  less..  Please  don't  bring 
mother  here. — Yonkers  Statesman. 

Department  Stores  Manager — The  clerk 
in  the  butter  department  says  he's  not  go- 
ing to  lie  about  our  butter  any  more.  The 
Boss — What  salary  does  he  get?  Manager 
— Eight  dollars  a  week.  The  Boss — Give 
him  nine. 

Siceet  Singer — De  Hammer  says  he  has 
a  high  place  in  the  next  show  he  goes  out 
with.  Comedian — Well,  I  should  say  it 
is  high.  He  sits  up  in  the  flies  and  tears 
up  paper  for  the  snowstorm  scene. — Chi- 
cago News. 

"Is  Mrs.  Wise  at  home?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Chatters,  standing  in  the  shadow  of  the 
doorway.  "I  don't  know,  ma'am,"  replied 
the  servant.  "I  can't  tell  till  I  git  a  better 
look  at  ye.  If  ye've  a  wart  on  the  side  0' 
yer  nose,  ma'am,  she  ain't." — Philadelphia 
Press. 

The  Sultan  received  his  guest  most  gra- 
ciously. After  a  few  moments'  conversa- 
tion the  young  American  said:  "I  should 
like  especially  to  see  your  collection  of 
jades."  "Certainly,"  responded  his  ma- 
jesty. "The  harem  is  the  first  door  to  the 
right." 

"Thar,  my  son,  you  see  what  larnin'  done 
fer  yer  daddy,  don't  you?"  "What,  maw?" 
"Why,  jest  as  soon  as  the  Gover'mint 
I  knowed  that  he  could  do  riggers  in  his  head 
they  p'inted  him  postmaster  at  $60  a  year, 
an'  purty  soon  he'll  be  sellin'  stamps  what 
goes  on  letters!" — Atlanta  Constitution. 

"I  have  brought  back  the  lawnmower  I 
bought  of  you  last  week,"  said  the  man 
with  the  side  whiskers.  "You  said  you 
would  return  my  money  if  it  wasn't  satis- 
factory." "Yes,  that's  what  I  said,"  replied 
the  dealer,  "but  I  assure  you  the  money 
was  perfectly  satisfactory  in  every  respect." 
— Chicago  Xezvs. 

"But,"  asked  the  proprietor  of  the  Bong- 
tong  apartments,  "do  you  think  this  man  is 

I  the  best  one  you  can  get  for  janitor?"  "The 

I  best  ever  V  replied  the  manager.  "He  has 
been  at  various  times  an  iceman,  a  coal- 
man,   and    a    street-car    conductor.      He's 

!  as  sassy  and  independent  as  he  can  be." — 

I  Philadelphia  Press. 

"What    I    would    like,"    said    the    eager 

,  young  actress,  "is  a  part  with  a  death  scene 

j  in  it.     I  never  fail  to  make  a  big  hit  when 

j  I    die."      "I    don't    doubt    it,"    replied    the 

heartless    manager,    "and    I    may    say    that 

you  would  make  the  biggest  hit  of  your  life 

if  you  would  go  away  somewhere  and  die 

right  now." — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


OVR  STANDARDS 

Sperrys  Best  Fhmily- 
Drifted  Snow. 

Golden  Gate  Extra.. 

vS  perry  Flbur  Company 

MAIN  OFFICE:  133  SPEAR  ST.                                SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
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LABELS 


LITHOGRAPH 


CARTONS 


CALIFORNIA    MADE 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


REBUILDING  AT  SECOND  AND  BRYANT  STS. 

SALES  OFFICE:  546  MARKET  ST. 

Phone,  TEMPORARY  2779 

OAKLAND  TEMPORARY  OFFICE  &  FACTORY 


FIFTH   AND   ADELINE  STS. 
LOS  ANGELES,  526  S.  MAIN  STREET 
PORTLAND,      -     MACLEAY  BUILDING 


MT.  TAMALPAIS  RAILWAY 

Via  Saasalito  Ferry— Foot  of  Market  St. 


Lv.  San  Fran. 

Legal  Holidays 
Sunday  Tima 

Lv.  Tamalpais 

WKF.K 
DAY 

srx- 

DAV 
7:15  A 
9:15  A 
9:45  A 
11:15  A 
12:45  P 
2:15  P 
3:45  P 

SX"N- 
DAY 

AVEF.K 
DAY 

9:45  A 
1:45  P 

9:28  A 
11:10  A 
12:16  P 
1:40  P 
3:10  P 
4:40  P 
6:40  P 

7:45  A 
1:40  P 
4:14  P 

SATCIt- 

DAY 
4:45  P 

SATUR- 
DAY 
9:34  P 

TICKET  OFFICE  AT  SAUSALITO  FERRY 


A  delightful  place  to  spend  the 


summer 


SPRINGS 

Our  amumobiles  meet  trains  ai  Si.  Helena  every  day  except 

Sunday.     Take  7:40  a.  m.  Broad  GauEe  Boat. 

Fare  $7.00  round  trip. 

Week-End  Guests 

will  be  met  at  St.  Helena  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  afternoons.  Take  3:30  Tiburon 
Ferry.  Back  to  the  city  in  good  time  for 
business  on  Monday.  Write  at  once  for 
full  information  to 

Manager  AETNA  SPRINGS   CO., 

Napa  County,  California 


For  Your 
Breakfast 

GERMEA 

At  All  Grocers 


The  Johnson-Locke 
Mercantile  Co. 

Agents 
21 3  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  for  chil- 
dren's teething  is  guaranteed  under  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  Serial  No.  1098. 


Current  issues  as  well  as  back  numbers  of 
the  ARGONAUT  can  always  be  had  at 
JOHNSON'S  1427  Fillmore  Street 


STEAMSHIP  LINES. 


AMERICAN  LINE 


PLYMOUTH— CHERBOURG— SOUTHAMPTON 
New     York. ..  .Sept.     7     I    Philadelphia     ..Sept.   21 

St     Louis Sept.    14    I    St.     Paul Sept.  28 

PHILADELPHIA— QUEENSTOWN— LIVERPOOL 

Noordland     ...Sept.     7    ]     Merion     Sept.  21 

Friesland    Sept.    14    |    Westernland    ..Sept.  2S 

ATLANTIC  TRANSPORT  LINE 

NEW    YORK— LONDON    DIRECT 
Minnehaha    .  .  .  Sept.     7    I    Minnetonka     . .  Sept.   2 1 
Mesaba     Sept.   14    I     Minneapolis     ..Sept.  2S 

HOLLAND-AMERICA  LINE 

NEW  YORK— ROTTERDAM,   VIA   BOULOGNE 
Sailings  Wednesdays  as  per  sailing  list. 

Ryndam    Sept.      4         Statendam    ....Sept.  -'5 

Potsdam    Sept.   11         Noordam    Oct.     2 

N.  Amsterdam .  Sept.   1 8         Ryndam    Oct.     9 

RED  STAR  LINE 

NEW  YORK— DOVER,  ANTWERP 

Kroonland    ....  Sept.     7    I    Finland    Sept.  2 1 

Zeeland    Sept.    14    I    Vaderland    ....Sept.  28 


WHITE  STAR  LINE 


NEW    YORK— OUEENSTOWN— LIVERPOOL 

■^-Baltic     Sept.     5    J    ^Celtic     Sept.    19 

■fc-Cedric    Sept.    12    |    -jlrArabic    Sept.  26 

PLYMOUTH— CHERBOURG— SOUTHAMPTON 

■^-Majestic    ....Sept.     4        -^-Teutonic    ....Sept.    18 

•t Adriatic    ...Sept.    11        *Oceanic Sept.  25 

•f  Nezv,    25,000    tons;    has    elevator,    gymnasium, 

Turkish  baths,  and  -^  band. 

BOSTON— QUEENSTOWN— LIVERPOOL 

Cymric Sept.    1 1     I    Republic Sept.   25 

New   York — Azores — Mediterranean 

•A-Cretic Sept.   26,  noon;     Nov.  7,  Dec.    11 

■A-Republtc Oct.  24,  3  p.  m.;  Nov.  30,  Jan.  25 

Boston- — Azores — Mediterranean 

TtRomanic Sept.    14,  3   p.  in.;  Oct.  26,   Dec.   5 

■fcCanopic Oct.  5,  9  a.  m. ;   Nov.   16,  Jan.    11 

G.  N.   KOEPPEL,  Pass.   Agt„    Pacific  Coast, 

36    Ellis    St,    near    Market,    San    Francisco 


Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

ORIENTAL     S.     S.     CO.     have     opened    their 

permanent     offices     at     Room     240, 

Tames    Flood     Building, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

S.  S.  "Hong  Kong  Maru"    (calls  at  Manila) 

Thursday,    Sept.   12,  1907 

S.  S.  "America     Maru" 

Wednesday,     Oct.     2,   1907 

S.  S.  "Nippon     Maru" 

Wednesday,     Oct  30,   1907 

Steamers  will  leave  wharf,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  streets,  1  p.  m.,  for  Yokohama  and 
Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu,  Kobe  (Hiogo), 
Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and  connecting  at 
Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Manila,  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates.  For 
freight  and  passage  applv  at  office,  James  Flood 
Building.  "  W.  H.  AVERY, 
Assistant   General    Manager. 

Japan-China 

Around  the  World 

Tour  leaves  September  24th 

Send  for  Booklet 


THOS.  COOK  &  SON, 

Flood   Building,   32   Powell   Street,    S.    F. 

135  OFFICES  ABROAD 
Cook's  Travelers'  Checks,  Payable  Everywhere. 


JOHN  G.  ILS  &  CO. 

Manufacturer* 

High  Grade  French  Ranges 

Kitchen  and  Bakery  Outfits 

827-829  Mission,  between  Fourth 
and  Fifth  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


A.Zellerbach&Sons 

PAPER  DEALERS 

Now  located  at 
Volkman  Bldg.,  416  Jackson  St,  San  Francisco 

Branch:   514   Eleventh   St.,    Oakland 
Full  Supply  of  All  Kinds  0/  Paper 
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Z-bt  fetanlep.^EaplOT  Companp 

554-562  Bryant  Street 
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by  Foster  8c   O'Rear;    on  the   ferry-boats  of  the  Key   Route  system  policeman    with    a    pistol    in    his    hand    should    have 
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Pacific  boats  and  trains.  backed  down  and  bluffed  down  fifteen  hundred  such 

Published   at   915    Van    Ness    Avenue,    San    Francisco.      Telephone     Creatures. 

Franklin  a6Sg. I      \  few  policemen  showed  splendid  courage  and 

.^  pynorp    YT?  A  R  ~    devotion  to  dut>'-  thereby  preventing  what  otherwise 

*■•"-  -1  -       -  :  '  would  surely  have  been   a   general   riot.     Captain 

Conboy  by  a  bold  stand,  pistol  in  his  hand,  cowed 
into  silence  and  inaction  a  gang  of  two  thousand 
howling  and  yowling  curs  who  dared  not  face  one 
strong  man  nor  look  down  a  gun  barrel.  Policeman 
Peter  Wheelan,  by  an  equally  prompt  and  cour- 
ageous stand,  cowed  another  pack  of  the  same  breed 
of  creatures,  thereby  saving  the  lives  of  two  car- 
men under  his  protection  and  preventing  another 
general  riot.  On  the  whole,  the  police  did  fairly 
well,  but  there  were  some  policemen  who  shirked 
their  duty,  who  exhibited  their  sympathy  with  the 
mob,  failing  to  arrest  unionist  assailants,  or,  having 
arrested  them,  turned  them  loose  again.  It  is 
plainly  evident  that  the  police  of  San  Francisco, 
whatever  its  acting  chief  may  say,  is  not  yet  in  com- 
plete sympathy  with  Mayor  Taylor"s  creed  of  strict 
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There  is  a  familiar  saying  that  a  man  betrays  his 
tastes  and  tendencies,  the  bed-rock  quality  of  his 
mind  and  character,  by  the  way  he  uses  his  leisure 
time.  It  is  fair  to  judge  of  the  spirit  and  the 
tendencies  of  organized  labor  as  we  have  it 
in  San  Francisco  by  the  way  in  which  it  spent 
Labor  Day.  We  see  it  boasting  of  its  social 
and  political  prowess,  acclaiming  its  high  achieve- 
ments so  gloriously  illustrated  in  San  Francisco 
during  the  past  two  years,  falling  into  wild  and 
cruel  excesses,  assaulting  in  overwhelming  numbers 
men  whose  only  offense  is  that  they  are  quietly 
Labor  Day.  going  about  a  lawful  business,  defying  the  laws  of 

Monday  of  this  week  was  Labor  Day,  and  we  may  God  and  man,  sneaking  away  when  outraged  so- 
fairly  judge  of  the  temper,  the  spirit,  and  the  ciety  finds  a  single  strong  arm  to  raise  in  protest 
morality  of  organized  labor  as  we  have  it  in  San  against  it.  Here  we  have  the  spirit  of  organized 
Francisco  by  the  use  it  made  of  this  holiday.  There  labor  in  San  Francisco,  of  a  system  which  loudly 
was  first  a  monster  parade,  avowedly  designed  to  demands  the  respect  and  even  the  reverence  of 
impress  San  Francisco  with  the  numbers,  and  in-  mankind.  It  is  this  organism,  which  accepts  no 
cidentally  with  the  social  and  political  strength,  of  responsibility,  which  sets  itself  above  the  law,  which 
unionism.  Then  there  was  a  series  of  speeches,  in  claims  the  privilege  of  brutal  assault  and  even  of 
which  organized  labor  was  lauded  by  politicians  and  murder  among  the  sources  of  its  power,  which  now 
labor  leaders  as  an  institution  identified  with  the  invites  San  Francisco  to  give  into  its  hands  the 
moral  foundations  of  society.  Then  there  was  a  authority  of  government,  with  the  privilege  of  regu- 
prize-fight.  which  attracted  so  much  attention  as  al-  lating  in  its  own  selfish  interest  the  rules  of  industry 
most  to  stop  for  a  time  all  other  proceedings.    Most   with  the  conditions  of  political  and  social  life  here! 

significant  of  all.  there  were  repeated  murderous  

assaults  on  the  part  of  mobs  made  up  of  labor  It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  leaders  of 
unionists  upon  citizens  peacefully  engaged  in  the  labor  would  have  made  Labor  Day  an  occasion  for 
eminently  useful  service  of  operating  the  street-car  defining  the  principles  of  labor  union,  for  asserting 
lines.  Those  who  have  voluntarily  declined  street-  to  their  followers  those  rules  of  restraint  which  they 
car  service,  with  their  fellow-unionists  and  sym-  are  forever  claiming  to  be  the  real  spirit  of  organized 
pathizers  in  masses  of  from  1500  to  2000,  fell  upon  labor.  But  in  fact  nothing  of  this  sort  was  heard, 
non-union  men  in  groups  of  two  or  three,  succeeded  although  there  was  speechifying  enough  and  too 
in  fatally  wounding  one  man  and  in  maltreating  much.  Mr.  Andy  Gallagher  congratulated  labor 
several  others.  Incidentally,  one  of  the  assailants  on  the  fact  that  it  had  been  more  successful  in  San 
was  fatally  wounded  and  several  others  were  badly   Francisco  in  the  past  year  than  ever  before.     In 
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spite  of  the  fact  that  the  authorities  of  the  labor 
council  have  declared  that  the  street-car  strike  was 
wrong  from  the  standpoint  of  unionists  themselves, 
Mr.  Gallagher  blandly  declared  that  the  battle  had 
only  just  begun,  and  that  it  means  "the  wiping  out 
of  one  who  has  sat  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of 
organized  labor."  No  strike,  he  said,  that  is  ever 
begun  can  be  said  to  be  lost,  whatever  that  may 
mean.  Mr.  McCarthy  declared  that  "labor  is  the 
country.''  The  position  of  our  country,  he  said,  is 
due  to  our  institutions  "which  guarantee  to  us 
freedom  of  action  and  an  unlimited  field,"  etc.  Mr. 
McCarthy  made  no  reference  to  certain  limitations 
upon  "liberty  of  action"  being  enforced  with  brick- 
bats and  pistols  in  lower  Market  Street  at  about  the 
hour  he  was  speaking.  "We  have,"  declared  Mr. 
McCarthy,  "aimed  in  every  instance  to  conduct  our 
business  in  a  manner  strictly  just  .  .  .  and 
consistent  with  the  rights,  security,  and  protection 
of  our  members."  In  view  of  the  incidents  of  the 
past  four  months,  the  assassinations,  the  midnight 
assaults,  the  unnumbered  shocking  outrages  in  con- 
nection with  the  street-car  strike,  this  statement  is 
particularly  interesting  as  illustrating  a  labor 
leader's  view  of  what  is  just  and  of  what  is  essen- 
tial to  the  "protection"  of  those  who  make  up  labor 
union.  Referring  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
"most  powerful  and  influential  men  of  our  country" 
began  their  lives  as  workmen,  Mr.  McCarthy  decried 
those  who  have  the  temerity  to  assert  that  "the 
science  of  government  is  not  our  forte."  Mr. 
Tveitmoe  declared  Labor  Day  to  be  the  most 
glorious  day  of  the  year.  In  broken  English  he 
instructed  "good  American  citizens"  of  their  pa- 
triotic duty.  With  special  reference  to  the  policy  of 
organized  labor,  he  said:  "You  must  place  your- 
selves at  the  polls  so  that  you  can  become  the  ruling 
power  and  be  able  to  give  orders  to  the  police  and  to 
the  soldiers."  There  were  other  speeches  on  both 
sides  of  the  bay  by  labor  leaders,  all  to  the  same 
effect,  all  exploiting  labor  union,  its  character  and 
achievements,  as  illustrated  in  San  Francisco  during 
the  past  year,  as  a  moral,  social,  and  political  in- 
fluence of  the  highest  worthiness,  and  as  tending  by 
its  principles  and  doings  to  lift  San  Francisco  and 
the  country  to  a  higher  plane,  to  the  plane  of  the 
Patrick  McCarthys,  the  Olaf  Tveitmoes,  and  the 
Andy  Gallaghers.         

The  formal  oration  of  the  day  was  delivered 
at  the  stadium  in  Golden  Gate  Park  by  ex-Congress- 
man James  G.  Maguire.  It  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  Mr.  Maguire,  who  is  a  man  of  sound 
knowledge  and  of  a  clear  head,  would  have  seized 
the  occasion  to  voice  certain  broad  truths  wholesome 
for  organized  labor  to  know  and  to  heed.  That 
Mr.  Maguire  is  fully  competent  to  do  this  was  illus- 
trated very  recently  in  a  notable  address  made  before 
the  Peace  Congress.  In  that  address  Judge 
Maguire  dwelt  effectively  upon  that  rule  of  trade 
unionism  under  which  our  youth  is  prohibited  from 
learning  and  working  in  the  mechanical  trades. 
He  pointed  out  the  duty  of  each  generation  in  the 
matter  of  training  up  the  generation  immediately 
succeeding  it.  He  dwelt  upon  the  relationship  of 
training  and  industry  in  the  trades  to  moral  char- 
acter. He  pointed  out  that  the  policy  of  unionism 
is  giving  to  imported  workmen  privileges  which  we 
are  denying  to  our  own  sons. 

All  this  and  much  more  Mr.  Maguire  said  wnb 
emphasis  and  earnestness  before  the  Peace  Con- 
gress ;  but  when  he  came  on  Monday  to  dealing 
face  to  face  with  the  rank  and  file  of  organized 
labor,  Mr.  Maguire  either  found  no  inspiration  or 
no  courage,  for  his  remarks  were  commonplace  and 
even  trite.  Those  who  had  hoped  that  Mr.  Maguire 
would  assert  in  plain  terms  the  principles  which 
rightly  animate  and  justify  labor  unionism,  and 
which  at  the  same  time  limit  its  power,  were  djs- 
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tinctly  and  painfully  disappointed.  Apparently  the 
occasion  was  too  big  for  the  man.  Apparently 
there  was  a  lack  of  moral  courage  to  assert  ideas 
which  Mr.  Maguire,  in  his  better  and  stronger 
moods,  is  known  to  cherish. 


Mr.  Maguire  should  have  said  to  the  assembled 
unionists  that  the  right  of  labor  to  organize  for  its 
protection  and  for  the  promotion  of  its  interests 
along  legitimate  lines  is  absolute,  unquestioned,  and 
necessary.  He  might  have  told  of  the  immense  ad- 
vancement in  the  way  of  privilege  and  of  justice 
gained  for  labor  through  organization  in  this  coun- 
try and  elsewhere  during  the  past  half  century. 
Then  Mr.  Maguire  should  have  told  his  hearers  that 
by  organization  labor  gains  no  rights  or  privileges 
which  do  not  belong  to  it  in  justice  and  in  morals 
independent  of  organization.  He  might  very  prop- 
erly, in  speaking  of  the  right  of  labor  to  organize, 
to  sell  its  commodity  collectively,  have  emphasized 
the  right  of  labor  to  work  or  to  quit  work  at  its 
plea-sure.  He  should  have  said  that  the  right  to 
quit  work — the  right  to  strike — is  a  sacred  right. 
But  he  should  have  gone  further  to  say  that  the 
right  to  strike  is  no  more  sacred  than  the  right  to 
work.  He  should  have  declared  that  the  right  of 
the  non-union  man  to  work  is  as  sound  and  as  fixed 
in  law  and  in  morals  as  the  right  of  the  union  man. 
With  the  splendid  eloquence  of  which  he  is  the 
master,  he  should  have  impressed  upon  his  hearers 
the  foundation  principle  that  any  man — union  or 
non-union — who  interferes  by  violence  or  intimida- 
tion with  the  right  of  any  other  man — union  or  non- 
union— to  work,  is  guilty  of  an  outrageous  crime 
against  society  and  against  the  common  principles 
of  morality. 

Mr.  Maguire  should  have  instructed  his  hearers 
that  society  has  no  more  important  or  sacred  duty 
than  the  protection  of  even'  citizen  in  his  right  to 
earn  his  living  by  his  labor.  He  should  have  made 
it  plain  that  if  anybody  for  any  reason  interferes 
with  any  citizen  in  his  right  to  work,  all  the  powers 
and  all  the  energies  of  society  as  represented  by 
organized  government  are  bound  to  come  to  the  aid 
of  him  whose  right  to  work  is  threatened  or  inter- 
fered with.  He  should  have  declared  that  a  gov- 
ernment that  will  not  or  can  not  do  this  is  no  gov- 
ernment at  all,  a  thing  without  force  or  meaning, 
too  weak  and  impotent  to  exist.  Mr.  Maguire 
should  have  gone  further  to  tell  his  hearers  that  the 
class  represented  by  themselves,  even  more  than 
any  other,  is  dependent  for  its  security  and  welfare 
upon  recognition  and  enforcement  of  these  princi- 
ples. He  should  have  said  that  support  of  the 
law  is  not  only  the  first  duty  but  the  first  privilege 
of  the  working  man,  for  it  is  to  the  law  that  he 
must  look  ultimately  for  his  own  protection — for 
guaranty  of  his  own  rights.  He  should  have  re- 
minded the  thousands  before  him  that  in  the  days 
when  law  was  a  thing  of  no  respect  in  the  world 
and  of  little  power  to  control  the  actions  of  men. 
the  man  of  propertv  rode  in  ruthless  cruelty  over 
the  man  of  toil.  "Men  and  brethren,"  he  should 
have  said,  "not  alone  the  security  and  welfare  of 
society  as  a  whole,  but  the  security  of  you  who  stand 
before  me,  of  your  wives  and  your  children,  is 
above  all  else  dependent  upon  the  integrity  of  the 
law.  And  as  you  shall  respect  and  support  the  law, 
so  shall  your  fortunes  and  the  fortunes  of  those 
who  come  after  you  find  respect  and  support." 

It  is  indeed  a  pity  that  with  the  opportunity  be- 
fore him,  with  the  minds  of  his  hearers  disposed  to 
interest  in  and  respect  for  his  words,  Mr.  Maguire 
did  not  find  the  courage  to  enforce  these  plain  and 
simple  and  essential  truths — truths  as  well  known 
to  him  and  as  much  respected  by  him  as  by  anv 
man  among  us.    Very  largely,  it  must  be  said,  that 
it  is  because  Mr.  Maguire  and  men  like  him,  men  to 
whor-     organized    labor   look    for   instruction   and 
guidance,  lack  the  courage  of  plain  and  straight- 
ward   spcof-h  in   relation  to  plain  and  straight- 
ens, that  there   exist  in  the  minds 
orking  men   the   mental   and  moral  con- 
.,.  the  mistaken  conceptions,  and  the  false  phil- 
jphy  which  lie  back  of  laborite  aggression   and 
ivhich  tend  to  inspire  and  encourage  it. 


to  characterize  everything  irresponsible  and  vile  in 
the  shape  of  local  government,  San  Francisco  has 
been  the  handy  illustration.  A  little  more  than  a 
month  ago  there  came  a  sudden  and  radical  change 
in  the  situation.  Instead  of  having  the  worst 
mayor  on  earth,  San  Francisco  found  herself  in  a 
municipal  sense  under  the  hand  of  a  man  of  ideal 
character.  The  contrast  between  Eugene  Schmitz 
and  Dr.  Taylor,  between  what  Schmitz  stood  for 
and  what  Taylor  stands  for,  is  so  great  as  to  have 
produced  in  the  sphere  of  moral  interests  something 
comparable  to  an  electric  shock.  The  whole  world 
took  notice.  Wherever  there  is  liberal  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  other  communities,  there  arose  a 
chorus  of  approval  and  commendation.  It  was 
noted,  as  a  new  enforcement  of  the  high  principle 
that  what  is  right  ultimately  triumphs  over  what 
is  wrong,  that  San  Francisco  had  cast  out  her  devils 
of  civic  infamy,  and  had  established  in  her  mavor's 
chair  a  man  of  clean  character,  sane  mind,  and  lofty 
spirit. 

This  was  less  than  sixty  days  ago.  Now.  what 
will  the  world  say  if,  after  these  few  weeks  of 
decency  in  our  municipal  government,  we  shall  cast 
Dr.  Taylor  to  one  side  and,  after  the  old,  vulgar, 
and  ruinous  fashion,  fall  into  a  dirty  or  questionable 
political  scramble  over  the  official  patronage  of  the 
city?  The  Argonaut  knows  well  what  the  world 
will  say — what  the  world  will  be  amply  justified  in 
saying.  It  will  say  that  San  Francisco  does  not 
know  or  appreciate  good  government  when  she  has 
it ;  that  we  prefer  vulgarity  and  rottenness  to  purity 
and  decency  in  our  municipal  life :  that  we  don't 
deserve  because  we  don't  care  to  be  governed  hon- 
estly. The  good  repute  which  came  to  us  with  the 
choice  of  Dr.  Taylor  for  the  mayoralty  will  be 
thrown  away  and  lost ;  and  the  world,  which  was 
beginning  to  think  well  of  us,  will  cry  shame,  shame 
upon  San  Francisco ! 


Mr.  Ryan  would  say  this,  and  if  he  would  follow  it 
up  by  giving  to  Dr.  Taylor  the  practical  strength 
which  has  come  to  him  as  a  successful  primarv 
leader,  he  will  do  five  times  more  for  himself — a 
hundred  times  more — than  by  getting  himself  nomi- 
nated for  the  mayoralty,  supposing  that  to  be  pos- 
sible. Indeed,  if  Mr.  Ryan  shall  now  find  the 
resolution  to  step  aside  in  the  interest  of  the  one 
man  whose  nomination  is  demanded  by  every  motive 
of  common  sense,  he  will  at  a  stroke  make  him- 
self a  man  of  mark  among  us,  and  assure  to  himself 
for  all  time  a  dignity  and  a  standing  which  no  po- 
litical success  could  give  him. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  if  Mr.  Ryan  is  man  enough 
to  do  this  thing,  and  to  do  it  with  the  promptness 
and  the  emphasis  that  the  situation  requires.  The 
Argonaut  has  no  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Ryan ; 
nevertheless,  it  ventures  to  say  to  him  that  the  op- 
portunity of  his  life  is  before  him,  and  that  as  he 
shall  meet  it  so  will  he  illustrate  and  prove  the 
measure  and  the  strength  of  his  character. 


So  far  as  the  Argonaut  can  learn,  the  disposition 
among  conservative  Democrats  is  to  name  Dr. 
Taylor  for  the  mayoralty,  the  hope  being  that  the 
initiative  will  be  taken  by  the  Republican  party, 
which  has  much  the  larger  vote  in  San  Francisco, 
and  with  which  Dr.  Taylor  is.  we  believe,  nominally 
affiliated.  Even  in  the  Union  Labor  party  there 
are  some  who  urge  the  name  of  Dr.  Taylor,  while 
there  are  hundreds  of  unionists  who  declare  in 
private  talk  that  if  Taylor  shall  be  so  nominated 
as  to  give  fair  promise  of  his  election,  they  will 
support  him.  even  against  the  labor  ticket.  The 
only  question  as  to  Taylor's  nomination,  outside  the 
lines  of  rabid  labor  unionism,  is  in  the  Republican 
party.  Despite  all  the  circumstances  and  considera- 
tions which  so  positively  commend  the  name  of  Dr. 
Taylor,  there  is  a  movement  strongly  urged,  if  not 
strongly  backed,  to  put  up  for  the  mayoralty  a 
young  man  almost  wholly  unknown,  one  whose  sole 
recommendation  is  that  he  has  organized  and  led 
a  successful  primary  contest — if.  indeed,  we  can 
apply  the  word  contest  to  an  election  in  which  there 
was  practically  no  opposition.  The  Argonaut  has 
not  one  word  to  say  against  Mr.  Ryan  excepting 
this,  namely,  that  he  is  practically  unknown  and 
wholly  untried.  He  has  no  record  upon  which  he 
may  be  judged,  he  has  absolutely  no  claim  to  the 
support  of  any  citizen  outside  that  which  may  come 
to  him  with  a  party  nomination  made  in  defiance  of 
the  interest  and  in  contempt  of  the  sentiment  of 
the  part)r.  Capable  and  worthy  man  Mr.  Ryan 
may  be.  but  few  know  him  and  none,  unless  it  be 
within  a  little  coterie  of  personal  associates, 
cares  anything  about  him.  His  nomination  at  this 
time  in  substitution  for  Dr.  Taylor,  would  come 
like  a  dash  of  cold  water,  and  in  consequence  we 
should  have  something  like  the  Partridge  campaign 
over  again,  with  the  same  disappointment,  the  same 
loss  of  prestige,  the  same  sacrifice  of  social  and 
material  interests. 


The  Coming  Election. 

For   nearly   six   year?    San    Francisco   has   been 

famed  fhe  world  around  as  a  wretchedly  governed 

ieifality.     When  anvbody  anywhere  has  wished 


Mr.  Ryan  is  in  a  position  where  he  may  easily 
demonstrate  himself  either  a  large  man  or  a  very 
small  one.  If  he  is  a  man  with  the  right  kind  of 
perceptions,  the  right  kind  of  character,  the  right 
kind  of  feeling  for  San  Francisco,  he  will  speedily 
find  a  way  to  eliminate  himself  as  a  candidate 
from  the  immediate  situation.  He  ought  before 
another  day  goes  by  to  find  a  dignified  way 
of  saying  to  San  Francisco  that  Dr.  Taylor  is 
the  one  man  available  for  the  mayoralty,  and  that 
to  think  of  anvbody  else  would  be  a  mistake.     If 


The  Argonaut  is  gratified  to  know  that  the  voting 
machines  are  to  be  set  aside  in  the  coming  municipal 
election,  and  that  the  system  to  be  used  is  the  modi- 
fied Australian  ballot  with  which  our  people  have 
long  been  familiar.  This  is  by  no  means  an  ideal 
system,  because  it  has  been  modified  and  again 
modified  and  then  remodified  until  its  original  sim- 
plicity has  largely  been  lost.  Nevertheless,  it  has 
many  advantages  over  the  machine  system,  which 
in  the  opinion  of  many  close  observers  is  responsible 
for  the  sweep  made  two  years  ago  by  the  labor 
unionists.  Machine  voting  tends  to  minimize  the 
attention  which  a  voter  must  give  to  his  ballot, 
therefore  to  promote  careless  and  indiscriminate 
voting.  Where  by  pulling  a  crank  one  may  vote  a 
"straight  ticket."  and  where  to  vote  with  discrimina- 
tion the  process  is  complicated  and  even  difficult, 
the  temptation  to  "plumper"  voting  is  irresistible. 
Especially  is  this  true  on  the  part  of  voters  un- 
familiar with  the  machine,  and  under  compulsion 
to  get  through  with  the  job  in  a  limited  time. 

The  Argonaut  has  always  protested  against  the 
voting  machine,  on  the  ground  that  it  essentially  de- 
grades the  voting  function.  There  is  a  dignity 
about  the  old-fashioned  way  of  balloting  in  decent 
harmony  with  the  importance  of  the  voting  func- 
tion. This  is  wholly  lost  when  you  substitute  the 
mere  mechanical  pulling  of  a  crank  for  the  more 
deliberate  but  more  careful  and  more  personal 
method  of  the  Australian  ballot  in  its  original  sim- 
plicity. The  ballot  which  a  citizen  marks  with  his 
own  hand  has  in  it,  as  compared  with  the  pulling  of 
a  crank,  something  akin  to  the  difference  between  a 
signature  with  a  pen  and  a  signature  made  with  a 
red  rubber  stamp.  It  may  be  said  that  the  sugges- 
tion here  is  a  whimsical  one.  We  submit  the  point 
to  thoughtful  men,  to  men  who  understand  and 
respect  psychological  considerations  and  effects, 
even  as  related  to  small  things. 

We  can  think  of  nothing  in  the  way  of  minor  re- 
forms more  needful  of  immediate  and  radical  atten- 
tion than  our  voting  system.  We  need  a  system, 
not  so  simple  indeed  as  to  demand  no  intelligence, 
no  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  voter;  but 
rather  a  system  that  will  compel  the  voter  to  study 
his  ticket  both  before  and  after  he  enters  the  voting 
booth,  to  give  close  attention  to  the  important 
function  under  his  hand.  The  original  Australian 
ballot  was  an  excellent  thing  on  man)'  accounts ; 
not  least  because  it  enforced  a  careful  and  deliberate 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  voter.  It  has  been 
changed  again  and  again  and  still  again,  not  to  its 
betterment,  but  to  its  damage.  The  efforts  made 
nominally  to  simplify  it,  to  make  it  "handy"  to  the 
voter,  have  all  tended,  by  relieving  the  voter  of  the 
necessity  for  discriminating  care,  to  promote  a 
habit  of  careless  and  reckless  voting.  Voting  is 
one  of  the  things  which  should  be  done  with  de- 
liberation and  care ;  and  any  device  which  expedites 
is  more  than  likely  to  degrade  and  corrupt  it. 


The  Kennan-McCIure  Incident. 

The  Argonaut  has  not  thought  it  worth  while 
to  get  excited  over  the  fact  that  Mr.  George  Kennan 
has  written  in  McClure's  Magazine  for  September 
a  characteristic  muck-raker's  broadside  against  cer- 
tain elements  of  San  Francisco's  population  in  con- 
nection with  the  last  election  of  Eugene  Schmitz. 
Mr.  Kennan  has  long  made  a  trade  of  going  about 
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the  world  and  of  printing-  in  goody-goody  maga- 
zines, and  from  the  standpoint  of  high  moral  as- 
sumption, the  sort  of  stuff  calculated  to  engage  the 
attention  of  those  who  are  fond  of  highly  spiced 
reading  under  a  sugar-coat  of  moral  pretensions. 
Mr.  Kennan  has  never  had  any  standing  in  the 
literary  world,  or  among  persons  of  close  and 
critical  knowledge  of  men  and  things ;  he  has  never 
been  accepted  as  a  writer  excepting  by  a  few  pub- 
lications which  make  a  specialty  of  catering  to  the 
goody-goody  trade.  For  these  reasons  and  be- 
cause Mr.  Kennan  is  both  a  loose  observer  and  a 
loose  writer,  the  Argonaut  has  never  regarded  any- 
thing from  his  pen  as  worth  serious  attention. 
Therefore  when  Mr.  Kennan  made  the  broad  charge 
that  the  Jews  and  the  Catholics  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  combination  with  disreputable  elements  of 
the  community,  had  elected  Eugene  Schmitz  to  the 
mayoralty,  it  did  not  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  very 
great  importance.  When  he  charged  further  that 
Schmitz  had  won  favor  among  the  Catholics  by 
dividing  his  ill-gotten  gains  with  church  institu- 
tions, it  regarded  that  as  another  gross  and  ridicu- 
lous statement  made  for  the  sake  of  saying  some- 
thing striking  and  therefore  maintaining  Mr.  Ken- 
nan's  repute  as  a  muck-raker  and  incidentally  of 
selling  more  copies  of  McClure's  Magazine. 

It  is  not  possible  for  anybody  to  know  how 
the  Catholics  or  Jews  of  San  Francisco  voted  in 
the  last  municipal  election.  There  is  no  more  rea- 
son for  believing  that  they  voted  en  masse,  one  way 
or  the  other,  than  for  believing  that  any  other  racial 
or  religious  element  of  the  community  voted  the 
same  way.  Unquestionably  many  Jews  and 
many  Catholics  voted  for  Schmitz ;  unquestion- 
ably many  Methodists  and  Scandinavians  did 
the  same  thing.  That  there  was  a  concerted 
movement  among  the  Jews  of  San  Francisco, 
or  among  the  Catholics,  to  reelect  Schmitz,  is 
a  statement  which  no  man  has  a  right  to  make, 
because  no  man  can  possibly  know  the  facts. 
No  careful  writer,  no  man  who  holds  him- 
self morally  responsible  for  his  utterances,  no  man 
with  an  honest  habit  of  looking  before  he  leaps, 
could  by  any  possibility  have  put  forth  a  statement 
condemnatory  to  large  classes  of  the  community 
upon  the  basis  of  assumptions  impossible  to  be  dem- 
onstrated or  sustained. 

This  whole  matter  illustrates  the  spirit  of  the 
muck-raker — of  one  none  the  less  a  muck-raker 
because  he  poses  as  a  moralist,  because  he  asserts 
the  loftiest  principles,  and  because  he  addresses  him- 
self to  the  goody-goody  elements  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Kennan,  and  that  school  of  writers  of  which  he 
is  an  exemplar,  are  as  distinctly  "yellow"  in  their 
tone — in  their  purposes  and  in  their  methods — as 
the  reckless  young  men  who  write  the  Examiner  or 
Bulletin.  On  the  whole,  we  regard  the  attitude  of 
such  a  writer  as  even  less  moral,  because,  while 
working  the  sensational  idea  to  its  vulgarest  limit, 
he  maintains  pretensions  of  a  profound  and  high- 
purposed  morality.  His  position  is  much  that  of 
the  vaudeville  pulpiteer — one  who  practices  the  arts 
of  the  mountebank  under  the  cloak  of  the  religionist 
and  the  reformer. 

We  have  from  Mr.  Kennan  the  extraordinary 
explanation  that  he  got  much  of  his  information 
from  one  with  whom  he  talked  at  a  banquet  table,  j 
When  confronted  with  the  fact  that  his  printed 
article  contains  an  absolute  lie  about  Police  Com- 1 
missioner  Reagan,  charging  him  with  having  been 
an  ally  and  partner  of  Mayor  Schmitz  in  a  disrepu- 
table transaction,  Mr.  Kennan  has  the  grace  to  de- 
clare that  he  was  misinformed.  Why,  let  us  ask, 
did  he  not  give  himself  the  trouble  to  be  informed 
before  giving  to  the  world  a  false  statement  to  the 
discredit  of  a  reputable  citizen?  Why  did  not  Mr. 
Kennan  take  the  pains  to  learn  what  he  would  have 
learned  if  he  had  given  serious  attention  to  the  mat- 
ter, namely,  that  Commissioner  Reagan  was  among 
the  first  seriously  to  charge  Mayor  Schmitz  on  the 
score  of  his  crimes?  We  have  from  Mr.  Kennan's 
publisher,  Col.  McClure,  the  further  interesting 
statement  that  Mr.  Kennan  had  the  approval  of] 
Fremont  Older — a  name  of  no  credit  in  San  Fran- 1 
cisco.  Upon  this  kind  of  information — the  casual 
dinner-talk  of  somebody  who  happened  to  sit  next 
to  Mr.  Kennan  at  table,  with  the  general  endorse- 
ment bv  Fremont  Older — Mr.  Kennan  and  Mr. 
McClure  assumed  to  arraign  before  the  world  two 
elements    of    San    Francisco's    community    against 


whom  they  have  not  brought  one  incriminating 
fact.  Such  we  see  to  be  the  method  of  those  who 
have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  reform  San  Fran- 
cisco and  elevate  her  moral  tone  by  smirching  her 
character  before  the  world.  Shame  on  such  pre- 
tenders and  frauds !  Shame  on  men  claiming  char- 
acter among  gentlemen,  pretending  to  high  moral 
aims  and  purposes,  so  heedless  and  careless  and 
stupid  as  to  write  and  publish  gross  slanders  upon 
the  basis  of  dinner-table  talk  and  upon  the  approval 
of  such  a  man  as  Fremont  Older ! 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  sensation-monger  that 
when  confronted  with  his  crimes — for  slander  is 
among  the  grossest  of  crimes — he  should  play  the 
craven.  Col.  McClure,  for  example,  having  pub- 
lished a  slander,  now  demands  that  those  offended 
by  his  publication  shall  prove  themselves  innocent. 
"If,"  he  says,  "any  one  can  disprove  what  Mr.  Ken- 
nan writes  regarding  the  Catholics  receiving  money 
from  Mayor  Schmitz,  I  shall  be  glad  to  print  such 
disproof."  Here  we  have  a  man  who  has  brought 
a  vile  slander  before  the  world  who  is  willing  to 
"print"  the  "disproof"  of  this  slander  if  anybody 
will  furnish  him  with  such  "disproof."  It  is  rather 
for  Col.  McClure  to  provide  the  proof  of  Mr.  Ken- 
nan's  statements  than  for  those  who  are  injured 
to  supply  "disproof."  A  queer  notion  of  honor  and 
morality  is  that  which  holds  men  up  to  public  con- 
demnation and  then  holds  itself  justified  until  the 
injured  persons  can  supply  "disproof."  Could  there 
be  a  more  emphatic  demonstration  than  this  of 
the  inverted  moral  sense  of  the  professional  muck- 
raker?  Could  anything  more  than  this  whole  inci- 
dent better  illustrate  the  moral  insensibility,  the 
moral  irresponsibility,  the  downright  criminality 
of  those  who,  under  high  and  mighty  pretensions, 
make  a  profitable  trade  of  slander? 


The  Broad  Humanities. 

Before  the  Men's  Club  of  St.  Stephen's  (Catho- 
lic) Church  last  week  Mayor  Taylor  made  a  plea 
for  the  broad  humanities  which  is  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  men  everywhere  who  stand  above  the  prej- 
udices, the  passions,  and  the  confusions  of  social 
partisanism.  Mayor  Taylor,  in  the  narrow  sense. 
is  no  sympathizer  with  what  is  called  the  labor 
interest,  because  he  is  too  broad  a  man  to  narrow 
his  sympathies  to  any  class  or  faction,  least  of  all 
to  wish  for  any  class  or  faction  a  selfish  domination 
of  affairs.  At  the  same  time  Dr.  Taylor  is  in  abso- 
lute sympathy  with  every  demand  made  by  labor 
tending  to  liberality  of  hours,  liberality  of  pay,  to 
conditions  which  make  for  higher  individual  stand- 
ards of  life  and,  therefore,  for  higher  standards  of 
citizenship.  Dr.  Taylor  deprecates  the  whole 
scheme  of  discrimination  which  separates  men  into 
classes  and  which  seeks  to  define  the  rights  of  one 
body  of  men  as  against  other  bodies  of  men.  He 
is  not  in  any  narrow  sense  a  friend  of  labor ;  he  is 
not  in  any  narrow  sense  a  friend  of  capital;  he  is 
for  humanity  on  the  broadest  possible  lines,  and  to 
the  largest  possible  ends.  And  being  for  humanity, 
he  is  for  those  things  essential  to  human  develop- 
ment— for  the  law  and  its  enforcement,  for  equal 
and  exact  justice,  for  recognition  of  the  dignity 
of  every  man  who  contributes  in  any  way  to  the 
material  or  moral  well-being  of  the  world  in  which 
he  lives. 

These  are  very  simple  propositions,  but  they  can 
not  too  often  be  stated,  especially  by  men  in  high 
station.  For  the  truth — the  simple  truth — needs  to 
be  iterated  and  reiterated  to  the  end  that  men  may 
keep  in  their  minds  those  ideals  which  belong 
to  humanity,  to  equity,  to  social  and  material 
progress.  Selfishness  and  ignorance  are  forever 
appealing  to  selfishness  and  ignorance ;  it  is  well, 
therefore,  that  those  to  whom  it  has  been  given  to 
think  clearly  and  sanely,  and  above  the  fog  of 
prejudice  and  passion,  should  find  occasion  again 
and  again  to  declare  the  great  principles  which  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  all  that  is  wholesome  and  worth 
while. 


Another  Call  to  Arms. 

The  people  of  California  or  of  the  country  at 
large  can  hardly  have  forgotten  the  desperate  and 
long-sustained  fight  waged  by  the  typographical 
union,  and  incidentally  by  all  the  other  unions  of 
the  country,  against  the  Times  newspaper  of  Los 
Angeles,  published  by  General  Harrison  Gray  Otis, 
the    Gray    Eagle    of  California    journalism.     This 


fight  began  in  1890,  when  the  local  typogrr. 
union  of  Los  Angeles  made  certain  arrogant  and 
onerous  demands  upon  the  several  local  newspapers. 
The  publishers  came  together  and,  animated  by  a 
sense  of  common  outrage,  agreed  to  stand  out 
against  the  unionist  demands.  Within  a  few  days 
one  of  the  newspapers,  alarmed  by  the  sudden 
loss  of  business  to  which  the  unionists  were  able 
to  subject  it,  knocked  under  and  took  the  union 
programme.  A  little  later,  another  fell  by  the 
wayside.  In  the  end  the  Times  alone  stood  out 
against  dictation  at  the  hands  of  the  unions. 
General  Otis  told  the  unions  that  the  Times  be- 
longed to  him, -and  that  he  would  deal  fairly  and 
liberally  with  labor  at  all  times,  but  that  he  would 
not  give  to  the  unions  a  monopoly  of  employment  in 
his  office,  would  not  allow  them  to  dictate  his  policy 
in  dealing  with  his  employees  or  in  anything  else. 
In  brief,  he  declared  for  industrial  freedom  as  a 
general  principle  and  as  the  working  rule  in  the 
Times  office. 

First  the  typographical  union  of  Los  Angeles 
tried  to  keep  General  Otis  from  getting  out  his 
paper.  Then  it  tried  to  choke  the  life  out  of  the 
Times  by  imposing  a  unionist  boycott  against  it.  At 
a  later  time,  the  fight  was  carried  to  the  national 
labor  councils,  and  a  general  boycott  against  the 
Times  was  ordered  and  enforced  so  far  as  the  organ- 
ized labor  of  the  country  could  do  it.  The  fight  ran 
over  a  period  of  many  years,  during  which  organ- 
ized labor  expended  an  average  of  about  §25,000 
per  year  in  an  effort  to  down  the  Times.  In 
one  campaign  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  the 
unionists  disbursed  upwards  of  $40,000  in  direct 
assaults  against  the  Times  and  its  editor. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  tell  how  under  this 
tremendous  struggle  the  Times  waxed  strong  and 
stronger  and  stronger,  until  it  came  to  dominate 
absolutely  the  journalistic  field  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, Arizona,  and  far  into  New  Mexico — a  posi- 
tion which  it  holds  at  this  time  without  rivalry  or 
question.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  recite  the  fact 
that  the  Times  has  held  continuously  the  respect  and 
support  of  the  field  of  its  circulation,  and  that  it  has 
built  up  a  business  relatively  unparalleled  in  its 
magnitude.  It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  how  the 
Times  has  maintained  within  the  sphere  of  its 
influence,  especially  in  the  city  of  Los  An- 
geles, a  condition  under  which  old-fashioned 
standards  of  American  life  are  respected,  and 
in  which  labor  unionism  has  not  been  able  to 
make  itself  a  dominating  or  even  a  disturbing  force. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  tell  how  Southern  California 
and  Los  Angeles,  under  the  stimulation  of  freedom 
in  the  industries,  have  advanced  so  steadily  and  so 
vastly  as  to  have  become  a  land  of  marvelous 
progress.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  tell  of  conditions 
of  local  prosperity,  contentment,  and  happiness  in 
which  labor  upon  the  old-fashioned,  self-respecting 
American  basis  is  a  full  and  appreciative  sharer. 

Some  time  ago,  long  after  the  boycott  against  the 
Times  by  the  organized  labor  not  only  of  Los  An- 
geles but  of  the  United  States  had  become  both 
ineffective  and  ridiculous,  the  fight  was  brought  to 
its  end  by  a  complete  unionist  backdown.  The 
Times  had  won,  and  with  such  emphasis  and  dis- 
tinction that  organized  labor,  to  save  itself  from 
further  and  deeper  humiliation,  was  compelled  to 
withdraw  from  its  position.  It  was,  indeed,  high 
time  for  unionism  to  recognize  a  fact  which  for  ten 
years  and  more  had  been  patent  to  everybodv  else. 
In  the  face  of  its  assaults,  the  Times  had  grown 
from  a  little  local  newspaper  to  a  journal  of  national 
recognition.  It  had  so  carried  itself  in  the  long 
conflict,  so  won  the  approval  of  its  immediate  con- 
stituency, so  gained  the  admiration  of  the  country — 
even  of  the  unionists  themselves — that  the  boycott 
tended  to  help  rather  than  to  hurt  its  business.  It 
had  become  identified  the  country  over  with  the 
principle  of  industrial  freedom,  and  had  acquired 
not  only  the  respect  but  a  positive  business  strength 
as  the  champion  of  the  American  principle  of  equal 
rights  in  the  industries  as  in  other  things.  The 
editor  of  the  Times,  through  his  long  and  cou- 
rageous fight  against  a  grievous  and  oppressive 
tyranny,  had  advanced  from  the  rank  of  a  local 
journalist  to  an  assured  place  among  the  fixed  stars 
of  his  profession.  It  was.  indeed,  time  for  unionism 
to  silence  its  ineffective  batteries,  to  haul  down  its 
discredited  flag,  and  to  sneak  from  a  field  upon 
which  its  injustice  had  been  demonstrated,  its  arro- 
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gauce  had  been  rebuked,  and  its  weakness  pitifully 
exposed. 

But  it  seems  that  the  lesson  has  not  sunk  deeply 
enough  into  the  consciousness  of  national  labor 
union,  for  at  the  fifty-third  convention  of  the  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union,  held  at  Hot  Springs, 
Arkansas,  on  the  14th  of  August,  the  matter  was 
again  brought  to  the  front  by  a  furious  speech  by 
Arthur  A.  Hay  of  the  Los  Angeles  typographical 
union.  Mr.  Hay  opened  his  speech  with  the  remark- 
able confession  that  from  August,  1890,  until  No- 
vember, 1901,  "a  sort  of  guerilla  warfare  was  waged 
against  the  Times  by  the  Los  Angeles  union."  Pro- 
ceeding from  this  surprisingly  truthful  characteriza- 
tion. Mr.  Hay  told  of  the  progress  of  the  Times,  and 
of  the  extraordinary  hold  it  had  obtained  in  relation 
to  the  business  and  social  life  of  Southern  California. 
Realizing  no  doubt  that  so  remarkable  a  statement 
of  facts,  coming  merely  from  himself,  would  hardly 
be  believed,  he  quoted  from  the  Argonaut  state- 
ments recently  made  in  an  editorial  letter  descriptive 
of- the  prosperity,  the  standing,  and  the  influence  of 
the  Times.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Hay  offered  a  set  of 
resolutions  which,  upon  his  motion,  were  adopted, 
as  follows : 

Whereas,  The  Los  Angeles  Times,  having  secured  the 
unlimited  financial  backing  of  the  American  Manufac- 
turers' Association,*  and  other  kindred  organizations  of 
capital,  is  today  not  only  the  leading  exponent  of  the  so- 
called  "open  shop,"  but  is  the  most  unfair,  unscrupulous, 
and  malignant  enemy  of  organized  labor  in  America;    and 

Whereas,  The  Times  has  succeeded  in  practically  dis- 
rupting many  of  the  unions  of  Los  Angeles,  and,  unless 
strenuously  opposed,  will  eventually  make  that  city  thor- 
oughly non-union,  thereby  creating  a  breeding  place  for 
strike-breakers  of  all  crafts  and  trades ;    and 

Whereas,  If  unionism  is  crushed  in  Los  Angeles  it  will 
be  but  a  short  time  before  the  same  methods  are  applied 
tl  cr  cities;    and 

The  International  Typographical  Union,  hav- 

ore  than  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  an  effort  to 

-  Times,  believes  the  struggle  in  Los  Angeles 

me  national  in  its  scope,  vitally  affecting  all  organ- 

sd  labor,  and  should  therefore  be  financed  and  prosecuted 
by  the  great  American  labor  movement,  through  its  recog- 
nized head,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor;    and 

Whereas,  We  believe  that  if  this  course  is  pursued  it 
will  mean  not  only  the  unionizing  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  but  the  winning  of  a  victory  that  will  be  of  incal- 
culable benefit  to  the  cause  of  unionism;    therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Council  be  instructed  to 
prepare  resolutions  to  be  presented  to  the  next  convention 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  the  effect  that  a 
per  capita  tax  of  one  cent  per  month  be  levied  on  all 
members  of  the  Federation,  the  money  raised  thereby  to 
be  expended  by  a  representative  appointed  by.  and  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of,  the  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor;    and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Council  be  instructed  to 
appoint  one  or  more  representatives  to  attend  the  con- 
ventions of  national  and  international  organizations  and 
endeavor  to  get  similar  resolutions  adopted  and  in  even- 
way  to  further  this  movement. 

It  seems  from  this  action  that  organized  labor, 
despite  a  long-continued  and  most  instructive  ex- 
perience, is  to  be  urged  to  take  up  again  the  work 
of  "downing  the  Times."  Mr.  Hay  and  his  asso- 
ciates hope  to  get  something  like  Sio,ooo  a  month  to 
support  a  running  fight  for  the  "desired  result"  of 
exterminating  the  Times  and  bringing  Los  Angeles 
under  subjection  to  labor  unionism.  The  hope  no 
doubt  is  to  achieve  in  Los  Angeles  the  same  brilliant 
industrial  and  moral  success  that  has  marked  the 
domination  of  San  Francisco  by  labor  unionism. 
The  scheme,  as  explained  by  Mr.  Hay.  means  the 
employment  of  an  army  of  professional  canvassers, 
who  will  go.  into  the  field  to  "reduce  the  circulation 
of  the  Times."  It  means  that  a  systematic  and  j 
persistent  campaign  will  be  maintained  against  the  i 
advertisers  of  the  Times.  It  means  a  bureau  of ' 
slander  to  circulate  defamatory  statements  about 
the  Times.  It  means  an  attempt  to  cajole  or  bribe 
the  employees  of  the  Times  to  leave  the  service  of 
that  paper.  It  means,  in  short,  death  to  the  Times, 
provided  labor  unionism,  supported  by  a  cash ! 
bounty  of  $10,000  per  month,  can  bring  it  about. 

This  is  truly  a  fine  programme,  but  we  suspect 
that  it  amuses  General  Otis  quite  as  much  as  it  does 
the  unionist  leaders  of  Los  Angeles.  Probably  Mr. 
Ha;.-  and  others  of  his  stripe  will  have  the  handling 
of  the  unionist  funds,  and  they  will,  of  course,  know 
where    to    apply   a    reasonable    proportion    of   the 
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money  which  the  unions  of  the  country  will  provide. 
Mr.  Hay  has  been  active  in  this  sort  of  thing  before, 
and  it  is  declared — we  presume  by  way  of  showing 
his  fitness  for  a  financial  trust — that  he  is  personally 
well  to  do.  However,  the  Times  has  had  experience 
with  this  sort  of  thing;  it  has  won  one  great  and 
long-sustained  fight ;  it  has  in  its  community  an  un- 
paralleled strength  and  respect,  even  among  labor 
unionists,  and  we  suspect  that,  long  after  Mr.  Hay 
and  his  associates  shall  be  under  the  sod,  the  Times 
will  still  be  doing  business  at  the  old  stand.  And 
if  in  that  remote  time  the  brain  and  the  hand  of 
Harrison  Gray  Otis  shall  not  be  guiding  its  fortunes, 
there  will  be  others  inheriting  his  spirit,  stimulated 
by  his  example,  firm  in  maintenance  of  the  principle 
upon  which  industrial  freedom  rests  as  upon  its 
corner-stone. 

And  by  that  time,  let  us  hope,  there  will  have 
been  developed  in  San  Francisco  a  sufficiency  of 
moral  purpose  accompanied  by  a  sufficient  stiffening 
of  manly  backbone  to  enforce  here  that  principle  and 
that  rule  of  industry  under  which  any  decent  and 
self-respecting  man,  without  paying  tribute  to  a 
labor  union  or  asking  its  permission,  may  earn  the 
wherewithal  to  sustain  himself  and  feed  and  clothe 
his  familv. 
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drawing  an  appropriation  made  in  defiance  of  every 
principle  of  community  interest  and  of  common 
sense  in  support  of  a  scheme  of  politics. 


*Noting  this  statement,  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  over  the  signa- 
ture of  jis  editor,  comments  on  it  as  follows:  "As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Times  receives  no  support  from  the  American  Manufacturers' 
Association  or  any  similar  association.  It  does  receive  a  magnificent 
support  (for  which  it  is  grateful)  from  the  free  and  independent 
citizen-  of  the  whble  Southwest — from  all  who  believe  in  industrial 
'--   'nd  who  do  not  propose  to  be  enslaved." 


The  Geary  Street  Arrangement. 

There  will  not.  we  believe,  among  respectable  citi- 
zens of  conservative  spirit  be  one  spoken  or  un- 
spoken protest  against  the  action  of  the  new  Board 
of  Supervisors  in  the  matter  of  the  Geary  Street 
railroad.  Of  all  the  acts  done  by  the  boodlers  within 
the  period  of  their  domination  by  the  Spreckels- 
Langdon  big  stick,  none  other  has  been  so  broadly 
or  so  severely  condemned  as  that  in  relation  to 
Geary  Street  affairs.  The  Taylor  board,  made  up 
of  honest  men.  and  under  the  shadow  of  no  big 
stick,  has  taken  the  first  step  towards  righting  the 
great  wrong  committed  in  the  interest  of  dastardly 
politics.  The  Geary  Street  Company  has  been 
authorized  to  start  up  its  cars  under  an  arrangement 
by  which  it  is  to  pay  into  the  city  treasury  ten  per 
cent  of  its  gross  receipts  or  approximately  two 
thousand  dollars  per  month.  No  permanent  rights  are 
granted  under  this  arrangement ;  the  Geary  Street 
Company  is  merely  authorized  to  operate  its  cars, 
and  its  privilege  may  be  revoked  either  by  the 
mayor  or  the  Board  of  Supervisors  at  any  time. 
The  arrangement  is  an  excellent  one  for  the  city 
from  every  standpoint.  It  provides  an  immediate 
public  convenience  verv  much  needed :  it  turns  into 
the  municipal  treasury  approximately  twenty-four 
thousand  dollars  per  year — this  in  addition  to  what 
the  company  pays  in  the  form  of  taxes. 

Very  properly  the  board  declined  to  qualify  the 
privilege  granted  to  the  Geary  Street  Company  by 
any  requirements  as  to  purely  incidental  matters. 
Supervisors  Tveitmoe  and  O'Xeil  made  a  spectac- 
ular plav  in  support  of  the  demands  of  the  striking 
carmen's  union ;  but  the  board  regarded  this  as  a 
matter  of  detail  concerning  which  it  would  be  gra- 
tuitous and  improper  for  it  to  take  action.  The  in- 
cident only  goes  to  illustrate  for  the  ten-thousandth 
time  the  aggressive  spirit  of  organized  labor  in  San 
Francisco  with  the  method  it  would  enforce  if  the 
powers  of  municipal  government  were  again  put  in 
its  hands.  Under  the  big  stick  regime  organized 
labor  was  enabled  to  control  Mr.  Spreckels  and  his 
associates  to  the  point  of  employing  the  powers  of 
the  city  government  in  furtherance  of  the  demands 
of  the  striking  carmen.  It  has  failed  in  dealing  with 
the  new  and  reformed  city  government.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  easy  to  see  what  would  happen  if 
San  Francisco  should  again  be  foolish  enough  to  put 
the  whip  of  municipal  authority  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  represent  the  aggressive  and  tyrannous 
spirit  of  labor  union  as  we  have  it  in  San  Francisco. 

The  next  step  with  respect  to  Geary  Street  affairs 
ought  to  be  the  abrogation  or  nullification  of  the 
grant  of  S720.000.00  made  by  the  board  of  boodlers, 
under  the  authority  and  with  the  approval  of  the  big 
stick,  for  a  socialistic  street-car  experiment.  We 
are  told  that  the  matter  has  not  yet  gone  beyond 
the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  this 
being  so  the  duty  of  immediate  action  is  manifest. 
Of  course  the  record  can  not  be  wiped  out.  That 
must  stand  as  a  matter  of  history  to  the  shame  of 
the  boodlers  and  to  the  discredit  of  the  big  stick 
rule.  But  the  wrong  can  be  righted  to  the  extent 
of  nullifying  the  action  of  the  boodlers  and  with- 


A  Suggestion. 

Whoever  shall  be  nominated  by  any  party  for  the 
prosecuting  attorneyship  ought,  the  Argonaut  be- 
lieves, to  be  required  to  pledge  himself  to  a  course 
of  even-handed  justice  with  respect  to  all  criminals, 
high  or  low.  A  grievous  mistake,  we  believe,  was 
committed  in  condoning  the  crimes  wholesale  of 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  As  an 
expedient,  to  the  end  of  getting  incriminating  testi- 
mony, it  might  have  been  proper  enough  to  let  off 
one  or  two  or  three  of  the  boodlers ;  but  to  white- 
wash the  whole  dirty  crew  was  a  compromise  with 
infamy,  wrong  in  morals,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
justice  and  of  law,  a  mischievous  precedent,  and  an 
act  of  questionable  authority.  There  is  now  reason 
to  believe  that  if  those  in  present  authority  are  per- 
mitted to  have  their  way,  the  arch-criminal  of  all — 
Abraham  Ruef — is  to  be  let  off  either  with  a  light 
punishment  or  none  at  all.  Ruef,  a  creature  of 
most  shameless  and  despicable  character,  a  self- 
confessed  and  convicted  criminal,  is  being  "de- 
tained" under  circumstances  suggestive  of  an  im- 
munity arrangement.  The  people  of  San  Francisco, 
we  believe,  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  policy  of 
the  prosecuting  attorney's  office  as  it  relates  to 
Ruef,  and  will  not.  we  believe,  if  they  shall  be  given 
a  fair  chance  to  determine  the  point,  vote  to  continue 
it.  Therefore,  whoever  shall  be  nominated  on  any 
ticket  for  the  prosecuting  attorneyship  ought  to  be 
required  to  announce  his  policy,  and  give  pledges  as 
to  his  course  with  respect  to  the  case  of  Abraham 
Ruef. 


Good  Metal  Here. 

W.  H.  Moore,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  is  a  man 
whose  name  and  character  deserve  the  respect  of 
all  men.  Not  very  long  ago  Mr.  Moore,  who  had 
grown  wealthy  in  a  narrow  field  of  operations  in 
the  interior  of  the  State,  came  down  to  Portland, 
where  he  was  induced  to  enter  into  a  banking 
project.  He  had  capital ;  there  were  others 
ready  to  provide  the  experience.  Two  weeks 
ago  the  bank,  which  had  been  operated  upon 
principles  not  recognized  by  banking  men  as 
legitimate,  was  compelled  to  close  its  doors. 
Mr.  Moore  was  not  at  fault  excepting  that  he  had 
assumed  a  responsibility  for  which  he  had  had  no 
preparation  in  training  or  experience.  He  had 
trusted  to  others,  and  those  whom  he  trusted  had 
proved  incompetent  or  unworthy.  Only  part  of 
Mr.  Moore's  resources  were  involved  directly  in 
the  collapse  of  the  bank  of  which  he  was  presi- 
dent ;  he  could  have  met  all  his  legal  obligations  and 
still  have  remained  a  wealthy  man.  What  Mr. 
Moore  did  was  to  go  at  once  to  the  receiver  of  the 
defunct  bank  and  make  over  to  him  his  entire 
private  fortune,  to  be  applied  to  meeting  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  bank.  All  that  he  reserved  was  the 
coat  on  his  back,  the  furniture  in  his  home  and — an 
automobile.  The  motive  of  this  special  reservation 
was  seen  when  Mr.  Moore,  turning  to  his  son,  bade 
him  take  the  machine,  go  upon  the  streets,  earn 
what  he  could  and  carry  it  to  his  mother.  It  is 
almost  worth  a  bank  failure,  with  all  its  distressing 
consequences,  to  uncover  a  man  like  this. 


John  Sharp  Williams  is  not  regarded  by  the  country*  at 
large  as  much  of  a  statesman,  but  he  measures  several  sizes 
larger  in  this  respect  than  Governor  Vardaman,  and  the 
returns  from  the  senatorial  primaries  show  that  Mississip- 
pians  hold  the  same  opinion.  Obeying  this  verdict  the 
legislature  of  his  State  will  elect  him  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  but  as  the  term  of  Senator  Money,  whom  he  is  to 
succeed,  does  not  expire  until  March  4,  1911,  he  has  a  long 
time  to  wait  before  he  can  enjoy  his  high  honor.  The 
cause  of  an  election  so  far  in  advance  is  that  the  legislature 
of  Mississippi  meets  but  once  in  four  years. 


The  word  tram  is  derived  from  a  man's  name — Outram — 
Thomas  Outram.  Outram  lived  in  Derbyshire,  England, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  he  invented  a 
peculiar  sort  of  track  that  diminished  the  friction  between 
w-heels  and  roadbeds.  These  tracks  of  Outram's,  though 
nothing  like  a  trolley  track,  w-ere  called  at  first  outramways, 
then  tramways,  and  w-hen  street  lines  and  street  cars  came 
into  existence  they  were  dubbed  respectively  tramways  and 

trams. 

^i»  

The  cocoanut  tree  is  so  elastic  as  to  withstand  the  fierc- 
est storms,  even  on  the  sea-coast,  only  one  of  the.  many 
valuable  qualities  of  the  wood. 
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PRINCE  WILLIAM  OF  SWEDEN. 


Newport  and  New  York  Give  a    Royal  Welcome    to 
King  Oscar's  Grandson. 


Prince  William  of  Sweden  has  passed  successfully 
through  the  ordeal  of  his  Newport  reception,  and  has 
arrived  in  New  York.  He  has  had  the  best  possible  illus- 
tration of  the  way  in  which  wealthy  Americans  amuse 
themselves,  and  now  he  is  being  initiated  into  some  of 
the  methods  by  which  the  money  is  earned.  One  by  one 
the  great  sights  of  Xew  York  are  unfolded  before  his  eyes, 
and  he  appears  to  be  charmed  with  everything  that  is 
shown  him,  although  he  declined  an  invitation  to  go  on  to 
the  floor  of  the  stock  exchange.  He  preferred  to  witness 
the  proceedings  from  the  gallery,  no  doubt  believing  that  a 
reasonable  distance  would  give  the  place  whatever  charm 
it  might  possess. 

To  say  that  Newport  was  thrown  into  a  flutter  of  ex- 
citement by  the  royal  visit  is  to  use  weak  and  inadequate 
words.  It  was  not  a  flutter;  it  was  a  delirious  hysteria, 
and  the  simple  and  democratic  Swede  must  have  been 
satisfied  that  his  distinguished  cousin  spoke  the  words  of 
sober  truth  when  he  said  that  only  in  America  is  royalty 
full}'  appreciated.  Prince  William  of  Sweden  might  walk 
the  streets  of  his  native  capital  under  further  orders,  and  he 
would  attract  no  more  attention  than  a  bow  or  a  salute. 
Certainly  no  one  but  a  foreign  tourist  would  so  much  as 
glance  after  him  in  passing.  He  and  his  father  and  his 
grandfather  lead  simple  and  unaffected  lives,  remembering 
always  that  their  family  came  from  the  people,  and  not 
long  ago  either.  They  are  Bernadottes  first  and  royalties 
afterward,  and  even  the  poorer  members  of  the  Bernadotte 
family  in  France  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  the  oversight 
or  forgetfulness  of  their  more  fortunate  kinsmen. 

It  may  be  wondered  if  Prince  William  is  aware  of  the 
intrigue  and  the  plotting  that  preceded  his  arrival  at  New- 
port. One  of  the  chief  articles  in  a  prince's  education  is 
to  discriminate  between  what  should  be  known  and  what 
should  not  be  known,  but  if  by  any  chance  a  true  and 
veracious  narrative  of  Newport  proceedings  should  have 
reached  the  young  sailor's  ears,  he  must  indeed  have  been 
mightily  amused  and  of  course  complimented.  For  the 
great  society  clans  had  donned  the  full  panoply  of  war, 
each  determined  to  do  or  die  in  the  effort  to  secure  the 
full  honors  of  the  occasion.  Mrs.  Stuyvesant  Fish,  Mrs. 
Hermann  Oelrichs,  Mrs.  Ogden  Mills,  and  the  other  leaders 
of  the  social  colony  were  in  that  state  of  strenuous  com- 
petition which  is  one  of  the  chief  charms  of  their  lives,  and 
the  manoeuvres,  the  counter-manceuvres,  the  marchings, 
the  counter-marchings,  and  the  subtlest  of  tactics  were 
worthy  of  the  military  commanders  of  history- 

The  prince's  ship,  the  Fylgia,  was  late,  which  threatened 
a  sad  disarrangement  of  the  dinner  parry  which  Admiral 
Evans  had  prepared  on  his  flagship,  the  Connecticut.  A 
wireless  message  told  of  a  storm  at  sea  which  had  delayed 
the  Fylgia,  but  the  dinner  was  too  far  advanced  to  be  post- 
poned, and  so  "Hamlet"  was  solemnly  performed  without 
the  Prince  of  Denmark.  The  diners  included  Henning 
Fernstrom,  chief  engineer  of  Henry  Rogers's  Virginia 
railway,  who  is  Swedish  vice-consul  at  Norfolk;  H.  L.  de 
Lagercrantz,  Swedish  Minister  to  Washington,  and  W.  A. 
F.  Erengren,  first  secretary  of  the  Swedish  legation.  Con- 
sidering the  absence  of  the  chief  guest,  it  was  an  unquali- 
fied success,  and  the  arrangement  was  certainly  preferable 
to  the  spoiling  of  a  good  dinner  by  an  attempt  to  keep  it 
hot  for  twenty-four  hours. 

When  the  prince  did  eventually  arrive,  he  certainly  made 
up  for  lost  time.  He  was  seized  by  the  maelstrom  of  so- 
ciety and  hurried  relentlessly  through  a  bewildering  course 
of  dinners,  entertainments,  and  visits  that  must  have  nearly 
turned  his  head.  Mrs.  Fish  secured  prime  honors,  and 
easily  distanced  all  competitors.  For  a  time  it  seemed  a 
little  in  doubt  if  the  first  function  would  after  all  fall  to 
her  lot.  Mrs.  Ogden  Mills  ran  her  very  closely,  but  Mrs. 
Fish  is  a  woman  of  resource,  a  woman  in  a  thousand,  it 
may  be  said.  Just  when  the  result  was  trembling  in  the 
balance  that  redoubtable  woman  played  her  trump  card, 
and  it  was  a  winner.  No  one  had  ever  accused  Mrs.  Fish 
of  linguistic  accomplishments  other  than  those  that  may 
usually  be  found  in  society  leaders,  but  it  is  the  unexpected 
that  happens,  and  a  thrill  of  admiration  stirred  Newport 
to  its  placid  depths  when  Mrs.  Fish  allowed  it  to  be  known 
that  the  honors  belonged  naturally  and  indisputably  to  her, 
inasmuch  as  she  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Swedish 
language,  and  was  therefore  the  only  one  who  could  re- 
ceive the  royal  visitor  in  his  native  tongue,  and  so  put 
him  at  his  ease  in  a  far  country.  Mirabile  dictu!  It  was 
true,  and  Mrs.  Fish  secured  the  triumph  of  the  season. 
Never  was  there  a  woman  so  resourceful,  so  unconquerable. 
Small  wonder  that  her  competitors  surrendered  at  discre- 
tion and  hid  their  diminished  heads.  Not  one  among  them 
could  speak  Swedish.  Not  one  among  them  believed  that 
Mrs.  Fish  could  speak  Swedish,  but  no  one  could  contradict 
■  the  lady  when  she  announced  her  unsuspected  ability,  as 
tranquilly  as  though  a  knowledge  of  Swedish  were  one  of 
the  commonplaces  of  her  erudition.  Mrs.  Stuyvesant  Fish 
would  have  spoken  Korean  had  it  been  necessary.  She 
would  have  conducted  her  correspondence  in  cuneiform 
inscriptions  had  the  occasion  demanded  it.  Truly,  a  re- 
markable woman.  Ill-natured  gossip  says  that  a  dis- 
tinguished Swede  offered  to  coach  Mrs.  Fish  for  the  occa- 
sion and  wrote  an  address  of  welcome  for  her  to  learn  by 
heart,  but  then  greatness  is  always  assailed  by  slanders  of 
this  kind.  Mrs.  Fish  has  always  been  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion. Mrs.  Fish  always  will  be  equal  to  the  occasion.  As 
her  need  is,  so  will  her  strength  be. 

Time  will  heal  the  heartburnings  aroused  by  this 
memorable  occasion.  Mrs.  Oelrichs  will  eventually  for- 
give Mrs.  Ogden  Mills  for  asserting  that  a  vaudeville 
performance    at    the    Oelrichs    mansion    was    not    exactly 


conime  il  faut.  The  pardon  may  not  come  on  earth,  but  it 
will  in  heaven.  Mrs.  Mills  was  to  give  the  prince  a 
dinner,  and  current  gossip  says  that  Mrs.  Oelrichs  "butted 
in."  and  suggested  that  after  the  dinner  the  party  adjourn 
to  her  house  to  witness  a  vaudeville  performance.  To  this 
Mrs.  Mills  objected,  on  the  ground  that  such  frivolities 
were  an  innovation  on  Newport  decorum.  Mrs.  Oelrichs's 
comments  are  not  reported. 

It  is  safe  to  predict  that  Prince  William  of  Sweden  will 
make  a  record  for  himself  in  America  No  one  could  be 
more  unaffected  nor  more  easily  entertained.  He  has  no 
trade  mission  to  further  and  no  ulterior  objects  to  pursue. 
He  is  to  be  married  soon  after  his  return  to  his  own 
country,  and  his  engagement  to  the  Grand  Duchess  Maria 
Pavlovna  of  Russia  is  credibly  said  to  be  an  affair  of  the 
heart  as  well  as  a  means  of  uniting  Sweden  to  Russia  and 
dispelling  the  traditional  hostility  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. The  grand  duchess  is  only  17  years  of  age,  and  of  a 
remarkable  attractiveness.  If  he  goes  on  as  he  has  begun, 
he  will  well  earn  the  congratulations  of  Americans. 

Flaneur. 

New  York,  August  30,  1907. 


POLITICO-PERSONAL. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Helen  of  Tyre. 
What  phantom  is  this  that  appears 
Through    the    purple    mists    of    the    years. 

Itself  but  a  mist  like  these? 
A  woman  of  cloud  and  of  fire; 
It   is   she;     it   is    Helen   of  Tyre. 

The  town  in  the  midst   of  the   seas. 

O   Tyre!     in  thy  crowded   streets 
The  phantom  appears  and  retreats. 

And  the  Israelites  that  sell 
Thy  lilies  and  lions  of  brass 
Look  up  as  they  see  her  pass. 

And   murmur    "'Jezebel! 

Then  another  phantom  is  seen 
At  her  side,   in  a  gray  gabardine. 

With   beard  that  floats  to  his  waist; 
It  is  Simon   Magus,  the  seer; 
He  speaks,   and  she  pauses  to  hear 

The   words  he  utters  in   haste. 

He  says:     "From  this  evil    fame. 
From  this  life  of  sorrow  and  shame, 

I  will  lift  thee  and  make  thee  mine; 
Thou    hast  been    Queen    Candace, 
And  Helen  of  Troy,  and  shalt  be 

The  Intelligence  Divine!  " 

Oh,  sweet  as  the  breath  of  morn. 
To  the  fallen  and  forlorn 

Are  whispered  words  of  praise; 
For  the  famished  heart  believes 
The  falsehood  that  tempts  and  deceives. 

And  the  promise  that  betrays. 

So  she  follows  from  land  to  land 
The    wizard's   beckoning    hand, 

As  a  leaf  is  blown  by  the  gust. 
Till    she   vanishes   into    night. 
O  reader,  stoop  down  and  write 

With  thy  finger  in   the  dust. 

O  town  in  the  midst  of  the  seas. 
With  thy  rafts  of  cedar-trees. 

Thy  merchandise  and  thy   ships. 
Thou,  too,  art  become  as  naught, 
A  phantom,   a  shadow,   a  thought, 

A  name  upon  men's  lips. 

— Henry   Wadsworth  Longfellow 


The  Fool's  Prayer. 

The  royal  feast  was  done;    the  king 

Sought  some  new  sport  to  banish  care, 
And  to  his  jester  cried,   "Sir  Fool, 

Kneel  down  for  us  and  make  a  prayer!  " 
The  jester  doffed  his  cap  and  bells. 

And  stood  the  mocking  court  before; 
They  could  not  see  the  bitter  smile 

Behind  the  painted  grin  he  wore. 
He  bowed  his  head  and  bent  his  knee 

Upon    the    monarch's    silken    stool ; 
His   pleading  voice  arose:     "O   Lord, 

Be  merciful  to  me,  a  fool! 
Xo  pity,   Lord,  could  change  the  heart 

From   red  with  wrong  to   white  as  wool; 
The    rod    must    heal   the    sin;     but,    Lord, 

Be  merciful  to  me,  a  fool  I 
'Tis   by  our  guilt   the   onward   sweep 

Of  truth  and  light,  O  Lord,  we  stay; 
'Tis  by  our  follies  that  so  long 

We  hold  the  earth   from   heaven   away. 
These  clumsy  feet,  still  in  the  mire, 

Go    crushing   blossoms   without   end ; 
These  hard,  well-meaning  hands   we  thrust 

Among   the  heart-strings  of  a   friend. 
The  ill-time  truth  that  we  have  kept — 

We  know  how  sharp  it  pierced  and  stung! 
The  word  we  had  not  sense  to  say — 

Who  knows  how  grandly  it  had  rung? 
Our  faults  no  tenderness  should  ask. 

The    chastening    stripes    must    cleanse    them    all; 
But  for  our  blunders — oh,   in  shame 

Before  the  eyes-  of  Heaven  we  fall- 
Earth  bears  no  blossoms   for  mistakes; 

Men  crown  the  knave  and  scourge  the  tool 
That  did  his  will;    but  thou,   O   Lord. 

Be  merciful  to  me,  a   fool!  " 
The  room  was  hushed.      In  silence  rose 

The  king,    and  sought   his   garden   cool, 
And  walked  apart,  and   murmured   low, 

"Be    merciful   to    me,    a   fool!  " 

— E.  R.  Sill. 


Goldwin  Smith,  asked  for  his  opinion  upon  the  present 
unsettled  financial  situation,  said  that  it  was  partly  due  to 
the  large  demands  upon  capital  for  new  development.  Mr. 
Smith  went  on  to  say  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  socialism 
is  causing  some  alarm  as  to  the  security  of  funds  and 
property.  "There  seems  to  be  a  general  impression  that 
an  attack  is  to  be  made  on  property.  Even  the  churches 
unconsciously  help  this.  Clergymen  find  a  certain  relief  in 
diverting  questions  of  religious  doctrine  into  economic  and 
even  socialistic  channels.  Possibly  the  tight  market  or 
financial  depression  might  be  traceable  in  part  to  a  stand 
against  corporations." 


Postmaster-General  Meyer  has  definitely  announced  that 
he  will  ask  Congress  to  add  parcels  post  and  postal  savings 
departments  to  the  postal  service. 

Governor  Dawson,  of  West  Virginia,  during  his  recent 
visit  to  Denver  expressed  views  favorable  to  a  third  term 
for  President  Roosevelt,  with  a  guarded  admission  that 
Mr.  Taft  is  the  only  reasonable  alternative. 

Speaker  Cannon  has  disclaimed  the  possession  of  presi- 
dential ambitions.  Answering  the  question  of  a  newspaper 
correspondent,  he  said :  "Am  I  a  candidate  for  the  Re- 
publican nomination  for  President  ?  Xo  Personally  I 
have  not  the  bee."' 

Secretary  Taft,  speaking  at  Denver,  referred  to  Mr 
Bryan's  policy  toward  the  trusts.  "If  he  means  that  he 
wants  trusts  dissolved  into  their  constituent  parts,"  said 
the  secretary,  "we  do  not  agree  with  him.  We  want  the 
good  ones  continued  and  the  bad  ones  abolished  and  prop- 
erly regulated." 

In  an  interview  given  to  the  press,  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  ex- 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  declares  his  faith  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  and  sees  no  fears  in  the  sudden  slump 
in  the  stock  markets,  but  declares  that  there  is  an  impera- 
tive necessity*  for  a  check  in  the  speed  at  which  the  country 
is  going,  or  trouble  will  brew. 

"With  each  passing  day  Senator  Knox  is  gaining  in 
strength  as  a  presidential  candidate.  In  my  opinion  he  is 
by  far  the  strongest  man  in  the  field  today."  This  declara- 
tion was  made  recently  by  David  H.  Lane,  veteran 
organization  leader,  who  is  one  of  the  closest  observers  of 
events  in  Pennsylvania  and  a  deep  student  of  politics. 

It  is  said  in  Democratic  circles  that  William  J.  Bryan  is 
not  to  be  permitted  to  be  a  "passive  candidate"  for  the 
Democratic  presidential  nomination.  Before  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  meets  in  December  to  fix  the 
place  and  date  of  the  convention,  Mr.  Bryan  is  to  be  forced 
practically  to  declare  himself  an  active  aspirant  for  the 
nomination. 

A  daughter  was  born  early  Monday  to  Governor  and 
Mrs.  Hughes  at  Albany.  X.  V.  Mother  and  child  are  do- 
ing well.  Governor  and  Mrs.  Hughes  have  three  other 
children,  Charles  E.  Hughes,  Jr..  about  19,  a  junior  at 
Brown  University,  Helen,  about  16,  and  Catherine,  about 
10.  This  is  said  to  be  the  first  baby  ever  born  in  the  execu- 
tive mansion. 

The  Herald  recently  alluded  to  Senator  Lodge  as  "the 
Republican  dictator"  of  the  State.  General  Bartlett  char- 
acterizes him  as  "the  driUmaster"  of  his  party  in  Massa- 
chusetts. The  Washington  Star  thinks  that  "Mr.  Lodge  is 
better  defined  as  a  leader,"  and  maintains  that  he  is  not  a 
"boss,"  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  has  been  applied  to 
men  like  Piatt  of  Xew  York,  Quay  of  Pennsylvania,  Bray- 
ton  of  Rhode  Island. 

Alfred  R.  Page,  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  from  Man- 
hattan and  a  strong  ally  of  Governor  Hughes,  leads  the  way 
of  the  Governor's  presidential  boom  in  an  interview.  He 
is  quoted  as  saying:  'T  have  made  numerous  inquiries  re- 
garding the  strength  of  the  Hughes  sentiment,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  nothing  can  stop  the  Hughes  boom.  It  will 
grow  stronger  every  day,  winning  new  friends,  and  by  the 
time  of  the  convention  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  irresistible." 

A  presidential  boom  for  Lieutenant-Governor  Lewis 
Stuyvesant  Chanler,  of  Xew  York,  has  landed  in  Wash- 
ington. Some  of  the  Democratic  politicians  say  they  have 
received  advices  from  Xew  York  that  the  boom  is  seriously 
intended  and  will  be  launched  at  the  proper  time,  and  they 
further  assert  that  if  it  is.  it  will  be  supported  by  all  the 
anti-Bryan  influences  in  the  East.  It  is  said  that  Charles 
F.  Murphy  and  State  Chairman  Conners  have  been  con- 
sulted about  the  matter,  and  have  received  the  proposition 
with  favor. 

Mr.  Taft,  referring  to  Mr.  Rockefeller's  prediction  of 
disaster  to  the  country',  said  recently :  "I  have  not  followed 
the  market  in  years.  I  must  see  the  President  before  I 
can  say  anything  about  this  Rockefeller  crisis.  I'll  say  this 
much,  however.  It  does  seem  a  bit  strange  that  the  ad- 
ministration which  up  to  a  very  short  time  ago,  when  I  left 
for  the  woods  of  Canada,  was  heralded  around  the  world 
as  the  most  prosperous  in  the  history  of  the  American  re- 
public, should  now  be  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  Doesn't  it  hit 
you  that  way?" 

Attorney-General  Bonaparte,  in  answer  to  the  strictures 
that  have  recently  been  passed  upon  him,  says:  "If  the 
ground  of  complaint  against  the  department  is  that  it  pro- 
poses to  punish  prominent  and  wealthy  men  or  corpora- 
tions, having  vast  amounts  of  capital  and  engaged  in  very 
extensive  business,  when  these  are  shown  to  have  been 
wilful  and  persistent  lawbreaker  on  a  great  scale  and  with 
grave  injury  to  the  purposes  of  the  law,  I  must  admit  that 
these  complaints  are  well  rounded.  That  is  precisely  what 
the  Department  of  Justice  is  trying  to  do.  and.  while  I 
remain  its  very  unworthy  head,  will  continue  u>  do  as  far 
as  it  can." 

"EveryLiud>  wants  to  >«  Roosevelt/'  >leelared  Charles  H. 
Winslow,  a  member  of  the  Xew  York  State  commission 
on  industrial  education,  who  has  returned  from  a  two 
months'  tour  of  Europe  "Of  course  the  people  deeply 
revere  their  kings  and  arc  stirred  by  the  visits  of  monarchs, 
but  Roosevelt  is  entirely  another  matter,"  said  Mr  Wins- 
low.  "The  common  people  think  he  is  the  greatest  figure 
of  the  age.  They  have  read  so  much  about  him  and  have 
seen  his  pictures  so  frequently  that  his  personality  is  per- 
haps as  well  known  in  Europe  as  in  the  United  States. 
The  people  believe  in  him  thoroughly,  and  they  believe  he 
will  take  a  trip  abroad  before  many  years." 


THE  SECRET  OF  THE  SANDS. 


By  Marguerite  Stabler. 


The  great  fiery  ball  stood  still  to  give  a  long,  backward 
glance  before  dropping  out  of  sight,  and  the  bare,  burning 
sands  stared  back  in  unblinking  defiance.  A  blind  rattle- 
snake slid  out  from  under  a  mesquii  bush,  and  the  rusty 
wings  of  a  lone  buzzard  panted  against  the  red-hot  sky. 

The  stolid  cactus  growth  that  stabbed  its  gray  columns 
into  the  burning  background  made  a  clumsy  mockery  at 
nodding  a  bitenos  noches  to  the  sun-cursed  day,  and  every 
man  in  Carrington's  detachment,  only  one  day  out,  was 
ready  to  lie  down  and  die  of  sheer  sun-sickness. 

The  condition  of  his  men  showed  up  the  laxity-  of  his 
discipline  during  the  summer  months,  while  on  one  pretext 
or  another  he  had  been  in  San  Diego.  He  tried  to  tell 
himself  it  was  the  result  of  his  having  been  so  long  on 
"sick  report,"  and  the  lack,  part  of  the  time,  of  a  second 
lieutenant,  but  his  words  flew  wide  of  the  mark  they  were 
meant  to  soothe. 

There  was  no  flag  to  fall  with  the  sunset  gun  tonight,  but 
as  the  clear  notes  of  the  hymn  took  their  flight  across  the 
sands,  Carrington  flinched  at  the  words : 

"The  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave." 
The   brave!   the   free!   and   he,   John   Carrington,    com- 
manding   their    forces !    A    passing    orderly,    pausing    to 
salute  his  captain,  thought  he  laughed,  and  admired   the 
man  who  could  laugh  after  such  a  day. 

Slowly,  as  if  regretfully,  the  burning  sky  cooled,  paling 
into  a  merciful  monotone  of  gray  that  shut  away  the  waste 
of  sand  and  sky  and  fell  upon  the  camp,  finally  snuffing  out 
even  its  fires  and  the  tiny  points  of  light  that  located  the 
individual  smokers. 

After  "taps"  Captain  Carrington  arose  and  walked  out 
under  the  wide,  desolate  heavens.  The  hard  day's  march 
had  brought  the  solace  of  dreamless  sleep  to  the  bodies  of 
his  tired  men,  but  to  their  captain,  more  tired,  more  sun- 
sick  than  they,  the  darkness  and  the  solitude  teemed  with 
obsessions. 

The  sentry  had  made  his  rounds.  Even  his  footfalls 
were  hushed  in  the  soft  sands,  as  if  the  step  of  some 
gliding  spectre.  Silence  hung  thick  and  black  with  the 
pressure  of  a  thunder  cloud.  Carrington's  soul  sickened  for 
a  sound — anything  from  the  crackling  of  a  twig  to  the 
booming  of  a  cannon.  A  wild  impulse  seized  him  to  give  a 
call  to  arms  just  to  break  the  spell  of  the  solitude,  for, 
with  the  stillness  of  the  night  came  memories;  memories 
that  during  the  heat  and  confusion  of  the  dead  day  had 
been  crowded  out  of  the  reckoning,  but  in  the  heart-hour 
of  midnight — the  battle-ground  of  love  against  reason,  duty 
against  passion — they  arose  with  renewed  strength  to  tear 
his  soul. 

The  exigencies  of  the  hard  day's  march  that  had  brought 
sleep  to  his  men  had  but  quickened  the  capacity  of  his 
mind  for  a  final  conflict  with  his  nemesis  of  the  past  weeks 
that  faced  him  up  against  the  one  bald  fact  of  his  life. 

This  parching  desert  under  the  relentless  heaven  shed  no 
softening  shadows  upon  his  mental  stock-taking.  The  hard 
gray  outline  of  every  trifling  act  and  word  stood  out  with 
exaggerated  distinctness.  There  was  no  moonlight,  no 
jessamine-scented  atmosphere,  no  melting  music,  as  there 
had  been  before  to  drug  his  senses  and  dull  the  edge  of  his 
conscience.  The  stern  lines  of  the  few  objects  that  arose 
between  him  and  the  star-set  sky-line  mocked  the  soft 
curves  of  the  life  he  had  been  leading  these  past  weeks. 

The  sentry  had  turned  and  was  coming  back.  Drawing 
himself  up  at  "attention,"  Carrington  stiffened  into  a 
shaggy  cactus-column,  and  the  sentry  passed  without  a 
challenge.  But  the  captain's  relief  at  his  escape  from 
recognition  brought  another  pang  in  this  proof  of  his  laxity 
of  discipline.  If  he  had  been  a  skulking  Apache  would  not 
the  result  have  been  the  same? 

Throwing  himself  face  downward  in  the  sand,  Carrington 
ground  his  nails  into  his  palms.  ''What  is  the  use  of  it 
all  ?"  he  asked  the  sand  and  atmosphere.  And  again  "What 
is  the  use?"  he  charged  the  wastes  of  sky. 

Suddenly,  forgetting  sentry  and  scout,  he  sprang  to  his 
feet.  There  was  not  a  trace  of  bird  life  in  that  desert  spot, 
he  knew.  Xothing  so  sweet  and  wholesome  as  a  song-bird 
could  live  in  this  abomination  of  desolation,  but  hoping 
against  hope  and  fearing  against  hope,  he  strained  his  ears. 
He  did  not  dare  to  answer  that  sound-wraith,  but  turn- 
ing crept  among  the  deepest  shadows  toward  the  direction 
from  whence  it  had  come. 

Again  the  little  purring  whistle!  The  sound,  evoking  a 
rapid-fire  accompaniment  of  sensations,  sent  him  on  at 
double-quick  until  he  lost  the  scent  of  the  sound.  Waiting, 
couchant,  for  the  guidance  of  another  whistle,  "Why?"  his 
soul  flung  out  in  anguished  questionings,  to  which  flash- 
light scenes  of  the  summer  brought  their  own  bitter-sweet 
answer. 

Why  his  heart  ran  out  in  such  breathless  hope  he  did 
not  ask  himself.  Nor  why,  when  he  had  sought  this  lost- 
cause  detail  as  a  means  of  escape,  he  should  thrill  with  such 
joy  at  a  reencounter  he  did  not  stop  to  question.  Lying 
flat  on  the  sand,  his  ear  pressed  hard  against  it,  every 
faculty  straining  toward  the  sound,  he  waited. 

Again  the  whistle !  Nearer,  clearer,  surer !  God  !  there 
was  no  mistaking  it.  What  the  possible  outcome  might  be 
Carrington  had  no  time  to  speculate.  Dodging  the  beat  of 
the  sentry  like  a  hunted  spy,  he  ran  toward  the  clump  of 
cactus  columns  from  which  the  sound  had  seemed  to  come 
— heart  and  brain  a-fire. 

"Do' ores!"  in  a  breathless  gasp. 
"Jack !"  in  a  scared  little  whisper. 

There  was  no  moon.    The  ranks  of  fleshly  cactus  trunks 

mad-  their  grayness  black  against  the  shadowy  sands,  and 

the  ;wo  figures  might  have  passed  for  one  if  the  sleepy- 

ed  ■entry  had  chanced  their  way. 

Alone? — quite  alone?"  Carrington  questioned,  when  the 
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story  of  the  day  had  been  panted  out  upon  his  shoulder. 

"No,  no,  it  is  not  that  I  am  brave  to  come ;  only  not 
brave  enough  to  stay  away,"  Dolores  explained  in  the  con- 
tented tones  of  a  child  who,  having  been  lost,  finds  itself 
again  in  a  parent's  protecting  arms. 

"But  even  that  amount  of  mescal  will  not  make  him 
forget  where  he  left  you  when  he  has  sobered  off  suffi- 
ciently to  be  questioned."  Carrington  continued,  conjuring 
up  the  picture  of  this  little  tenderling  trusting  her  safety 
of  life  and  limb  to  the  hands  of  a  wi^-rcaZ-crazed  coachman. 
"Oh,  stupid  carissimo  mio!"  Years  of  worldly  wisdom 
were  as  nothing  to  this  little  one's  woman's  wit.  "They 
will  think  I  started  to  Anita's,  as  I  promised  them  I  would, 
and  took  the  wrong  carriage,  and  old  Pedro  will  know 
nothing." 

Dolores  had  turned  into  the  purple  starlight,  and  two 
great  eyes  that  might  have  belonged  to  some  wild  thing 
burned  into  Carrington's  consciousness. 

"Old  Pedro  will  probably  never  recover  from  his  de- 
bauch," the  girl  explained  simply,  at  last. 

The  Senorita  Dolores  de  la  Espendola  y  Andrea,  the 
daughter  of  her  father,  following  the  Tenth,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Carrington !  The  desert  arose  and 
spun  in  the  air  and  the  stars  slipped  down  from  their 
places  to   stare. 

The  Spanish-American  girl  stands  never  a  minute  "with 
reluctant  feet  where  the  brook  and  river  meet"  Well 
may  it  have  been  sung  by  a  New  England  poet  of  his  own 
kind,  but  when  the  dusky  eyes  of  the  Latin  race  see  the 
realm  of  womanhood  beyond  the  meeting-point  of  brook 
and  river,  in  plunge  the  little  feet,  impatient  to  be  off  to 
meet  the  fate  in  store  for  her.  Thus  Dolores,  one  day  a 
child  fresh  from  the  convent  school,  the  next  a  woman, 
with  all  a  woman's  infinite  capacity  for  saving  or  sinning. 
The  good  sisters  at  the  convent  had  kept  the  child  with 
them  during  her  vacations,  because  her  father,  living  at 
his  club,  had  no  place  for  her.  This  summer,  too.  they  had 
urged,  "the  child  is  still  young  to  go  out  into  the  world; 
wait  another  year."  But  the  girl,  taking  matters  into  her 
own  hands,  had  laid  down  the  law  to  her  father.  "I  will !" 
and  "I  won't !"  she  had  announced,  and  Don  Antonio,  as 
is  often  the  way  with  fathers,  had  found  himself  clay  in  the 
hands  of  the  artful  little  potter.  The  good  sisters  knew, 
however,  as  the  girl  herself  did  not,  that  the  blood  that 
caroused  through  her  veins  was  the  rich  red  wine  of 
Aragon.  Why,  the  love  of  music  and  revelry  was  the 
core  and  fibre  of  her  life;  why,  even  the  soft,  heelless 
souliers  of  the  convent  habit  could  not  keep  her  feet  from 
dancing  down  the  hard  flagstones  of  the  very  chapel  aisle. 
Captain  Carrington  had  been  first  amused,  then  surprised, 
then  enchanted  by  this  little  yard-and-a-half  of  white 
muslin  before  he  had  surrendered  to  the  woman. 

The  doughty  old  Don  had  smoked  and  smiled  at  the 
graces  of  his  little  daughter,  so  like  the  women  of  his 
house  in  sunny  Seville.  She  was  but  a  child  yet.  He  was 
thinking  she  would  go  back  to  the  good  sisters  at  Santa 
Lucia  after  her  vacation,  and  forget  in  her  needlework  and 
lessons  the  disquieting  gayety  she  was  having  with  her 
old  father.  He  did  not  know,  because  he  did  not  choose  to 
see  it,  that  his  little  girl  had  set  half  the  youth  of  San 
Diego  by  the  ears ;  that  at  every  form  of  festivity7  Dolores 
had  been  the  centre  of  attraction  during  the  summer;  that 
there  was  scarcely  a  moment  of  her  waking  hours  when 
she  was  not  dancing  or  driving  or  flirting  in  the  rose- 
hedged  garden  with  some  one.  Sometimes  he  knew  who  it 
was  and  sometimes  he  did  not  But  just  when  he  was  be- 
ginning to  wonder  whether  it  might  be  his  province  to 
restrain  her  liberty  somewhat  Carrington  had  come.  Car- 
rington had  appreciated  the  girl's  glowing  grace  and  beauty, 
and  had  looked  after  her  better  than  her  old  father  had  I 
done.  Carrington  was  a  fine  fellow,  his  true  and  trusted  | 
friend  all  these  years,  although  so  much  younger  than  he.  . 
Well,  well,  in  a  few  weeks  she  would  go  back  to  her  school, 
and  his  responsibility  would  be  over  for  another  year  and 
the  girl  would  settle  down  to  her  studies  and  forget  all  the 
nonsense  that  seemed  to  be  filling  her  head. 

Carrington   may  have   thought    something   of   this   sort, 
too,  if  he  had  thought  at  all.     But  the  dolce  far  niente  life  J 
of  the  moment,  the  soft  climate,  the  heavy-scented  atmos-  I 
phere,  the  dancing  blue  waters,  bore  him  out  on  a  tide  of 
sweet  dalliance,  until   it  turned  and   swept  him,   helpless, 
into   an  unsuspected   depth. 

He  had  not  told  Dolores  what  she  ought  to  have  known 
from  the  beginning,  because  it  had  not  seemed  necessary. 
Later  he  could  not.  What  were  little  weeks  in  a  lifetime? 
The  little  girl  might  weep  and  pine  a  day  or  two  until  some 
one  else  caught  her  fancy  as  he  had  seemed  to  do,  and 
then  forget,  he  argued.  And  if  he  deemed  the  heart-hunger 
of  his  remaining  life  worth  his  three  perfect  weeks,  who 
was  to  suffer  but  himself? 

His  course  had  seemed  clear  before  him,  and  with  eyes 
closed  to  possible  consequences  he  had  taken  his  life  at  full 
tide. 

"And  so  I  came  to  you,"  Dolores  was  saying,  as  his 
thoughts  flew  back  over  the  weeks  behind  them,  "because 
I  knew  we  could  never  live  apart." 

The  daughter  of  the  house  of  Espendola  y  Andrea,  com- 
ing to  him  in  the  desert  in  old  Pedro's  drunken  care  as  far 
as  she  dared  take  him,  and  walking  the  rest  of  the  way  by 
herself!  The  stars  from  their  serene  height  winked  at  his 
torture  as  he,  not  daring  to  look  again  at  her,  waited  for 
his  dulled  senses  to  grasp  the  fine  detail  of  his  undoing. 

"But  Dolores "     The  time  for  scruples  was  past,  he 

knew,  but  something,  perhaps  the  buttoning  himself  into 
the  uniform  of  "the  free  and  the  brave,"  had  cleared  his 
vision  on  several  points. 

"Oh,  caro  mio;'  Dolores's  voice  cooed.  "I  was  not  the 
least  afraid;  wasn't  it  wonderful?  But  I  knew  every  step 
was  bringing  me  nearer  you." 

Still  Carrington  did  not  look  at  her.  He  could  not.  her 
breath  upon  his  cheek  and  her  warm  young  body  leaning 
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heavily  against  his  arm.  "You  must  not  scold,"  she  coaxed, 
adding,  "but  I  don't  care  if  you  do — now,"  in  the  sweet 
abandon  of  one  who  has  no  hope  beyond  the  present 
moment's  acute  happiness. 

"Did  you  tell  Anita  you  were  going  to  visit  her?"  Car- 
rington questioned,  gathering  up  the  links  in  the  chain  of 
evidence  that  might  track  her  into  the  desert. 

"I  told  tia  Pancha  to  tell  Clotilda  that  if  she  saw  Anita 
she  might  tell  her  I  would  be  there  if  I  did  not  go  back 
to  school  before  the  vacation  was  over,"  the  girl  laughed 
softly. 

The  old  hidalgo,  whose  princely  hospitality  had  been 
lavished  upon  him  all  summer,  spoke  in  the  tones,  the  low 
laughter,  the  eyes  of  his  daughter — this  little  daughter  he 
had  thought  to  send  back  to  her  lessons. 

Carrington  had  not  told  the  girl  anything  at  first,  because 
an  explanation  had  not  seemed  necessary,  moreover  no-, 
body  had  asked  him  any  questions.  Later,  his  mind  fully 
made  up  to  tell  her  everything,  he  had  put  it  off  from  day 
to  day,  as  he  floated  farther  out  on  his  sea  of  dreams. 
I  Finally  he  could  not.  Instead  he  had  chosen  to  run  away 
by  accepting  his  present  detail  across  the  desert.  Now  it 
was  too  late. 

Like  two  refugees  from  the  laws  of  God  and  man  they 

slunk  into  the  shadows,  Dolores,  the  daughter  of  his  friend, 

;  alone  with  him  in  this  infinitude  of  sea  and  sky,  her  great 

eyes  burning  into  his  and  the  glory  of  her  loosened  hair 

sweeping  his  shoulder.     Before  God,  he  had  meant  to  tell 

'  her.    He  would  tell  her  now. 

"Dolores,"  but  his  voice  was  nerveless.  He  knew  he 
would  not  say  it 

"Yes,  yes,"  Dolores  answered,  but  without  waiting  to 
!  hear  what  might  come  next,  the  story  of  her  grief  at  his 
sudden  departure,  her  amazement  to  find  that  he  could  go 
without  her — even  if  her  father  might  disown  her — without 
I  even  the  ecstasy  of  a  lovers'  parting;  the  stupid  ball  she 
had  had  to  attend  that  night,  and  how  the  music  and 
mirth  had  made  her  blind  and  sick,  how  she  had  said  she 
was  too  tired  to  live  and  was  going  to  lie  down  in  the 
lagoon  to  rest  forever,  and  that  her  father  had  said  she 
should  go  to  Anita's  the  rest  of  the  vacation,  was  all 
poured  into  his  ear.  "For  the  rest  of  the  vacation,"  she 
repeated,  her  tones  breaking  into  a  scornful  little  laugh. 
"Me  back  to  the  convent.     Me!" 

And,  while  Carrington's  thoughts  circled  round  and 
round  in  a  maze  of  self-torture,  he  waited  for  the  earth  to 
open  at  his  feet  and  make  one  plague-spot  less — he  tried 
to   speak  once  more.     Pushing  her  almost   roughly    from 

him,  "Dolores,"  he  cried,  "O  Dolores,  Dolores,  listen " 

"Yes,  Jack  of  my  soul,"  she  answered,  the  scent  of  the 
jessamine. still  in  her  hair,  "poor  boy,  you  have  suffered, 
too,  but  you  need  not  have  forgotten  your  sweet  manners 
in  one  little  day.  You  never  before  have  looked  at  me 
with  those  eyes  or  spoken  in  those  tones.  Do  you  think  it 
is  nice,  when  I  have  probably  killed  old  Pedro  and  walked 
a  million  miles  to  get  to  you,  to  say  'Dolores'  without  the 
rest  of  it?" 

Then,  serene  in  the  consciousness  of  her  power,  her  first 
wild  transport  of  joy  at  their  reunion  sated,  she  nestled 
down  into  the  shadow  with  a  deep  sigh  of  content.  The 
future  was  the  future,  this  moment  was  hers.  Lower  and 
lower  her  little  head  sank  upon  her  breast. 

What  was  his  next  move,  Carrington  was  wondering. 
Take  her  along  with  him?  God  in  heaven!  Send  her 
back  to  her  father?  After  this!  Confess  it  all  to  her? 
What  good  would  that  do  now,  alone  in  the  desert,  he  and 
she? 

The  great  eyes,  shaded  by  the  heavy  fringes  caressing 
the  round,  soft  cheek,  burned  out  from  their  shadowings 
into  the  core  of  his  soul.  "Oh,  you  woman!"  Carrington 
groaned  inwardly.  "You  little  woman's  soul  and  woman's 
body !"  Confessions  and  entreaties  tore  their  way  up  to 
his  lips,  but  with  Dolores's  head  upon  his  shoulder,  Do- 
lores's breath  upon  his  cheek,  Dolores's  heart  throbbing 
against  his,  how? 

Lower,  still  lower,  the  tired  head  drooped,  exulting  in 
her  surrender,  reckless  of  everything  except  the  fact  that 
they  two  made  up  her  universe.  At  last,  exhausted  by 
fatigue  and  excitement,  she  fell  into  a  heavy  slumber. 

Her  loosened  locks  fell  from  their  coil  in  heavy  strands, 
and  all  the  glowing  beauty  of  her  warm  young  life  lay  in 
his  arms. 

Carrington  looked  long  into  the  face  of  this  one  woman 
in  the  world  for  him,  the  daughter  of  his  long-time  friend 
and  host,  still  pure  and  sweet  and  scarcelv  more  than  a 
child. 

The  distant  tread  of  the  sentry  came  through  the  dark- 
ness faintly,  aside  from  that  the  world  was  theirs. 

If  Dolores  had  been  older  she  would  not  have  been  so 
reckless,  the  man  was  saying  to  himself;  if  she  had  had 
more  experience  of  the  world  she  would  have  had  more 
self-poise.  If  she  had  been  any  one  but  the  daughter  of 
his  friend,  he  might  either  take  her  with  him  or  send  her 
back  to  her  home. 

Looking  deeper  and  more  earnestly  into  the  soft,  upturned 
little  face,  the  light  broke.  "Never!"  he  swore  to  the  high 
heavens  above  him. 

Carrington's  sudden  rigidity  of  purpose  did  not  change 
his  position,  however,  enough  to  awaken  the  sleeper,  as  his 
resolve  stiffened  into  action. 

Gently,  tenderly,  as  a  mother  might  have  done,  he  drew 
her  long,  silken  locks  out  and  straightened  them  into 
strands.  The  stars  were  high  and  the  desert  gave  no 
sound.  Carefully,  tentatively,  then  madly,  furiously,  for 
fear  she  might  struggle  or  his  nerve  fail  him,  he  wound 
the  silken  ropes  around  her  throat.  Wound  them  and 
drew  them  tighter,  tighter,  tighter,  until  the  burning  eyes 
rolled  back  and  the  little  head  fell  sideways. 

The  sentry  passed  again.    This  time  there  was  but  one 
shadow,  had  he  looked. 
The  stolid  cactus  growth  imposed  its  fleshly  growth  be- 
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tween  him  and  the  camp,  and  the  loose  sand  gave  easily  to 
his  scratching,  clutching  nails,  until  a  shallow  bed  was 
scooped,  just  deep  enough  to  hold  a  cold  little  body,  still 
sweet  and  undefiled. 

The  soft,  shifting  sands  that  hold  no  tracks  and  tell  no 
tales  lay  smooth  and  innocent  between  the  colonnades  of 
cactus  growth  as  Carrington's  shaken  form  turned  from 
the  spot. 

"Halt!"  the  sentry  commanded,  recognizing  at  last  a 
man's  rigure  against  the  horizon.     "Who  goes  there?" 

"An  officer  of  the  post,"  a  husky  voice  answered. 

"Advance  and  be  recognized,"  the  sentry  charged. 

Seeing  his  captain,  the  sleepy-eyed  sentry  muttered, 
"Recognized,"  and,  turning  toward  the  first  faint  streak  of 
the  rising  day,  droned  "All's  well." 

Sax  Francisco,  September,  1907. 


CASTE  AND  ITS  LAW. 


Edna  Kenton  Writes  a  Strong  Story  of  Modern  Society 
and  Social  Tragedy. 


The  problem  of  caste  is  rarely  handled  well  in  fiction, 
because  so  few  writers  recognize  that  caste  sentiment  is  a 
thing  entirely  apart  from  manners  and  culture,  a  vague 
and  intangible  barrier  between  social  worlds  that  can 
hardly  be  scaled  by  any  acquired  graces  of  head  or  heart. 

"Clem,"  by  Edna  Kenton,  is  the  most  striking  book  of 
its  kind  before  the  public.  Clem  herself  is  a  wholly  ador- 
able young  woman,  lovely  to  look  upon  and  with  a  heart 
of  gold.  But  her  mother  was  an  actress,  and  not  a  very 
good  actress,  while  her  father  before  he  became  enor- 
mously wealthy  was  a  miner  with  an  inclination  toward 
the  racetrack.  Clem  has  lived  all  her  life  with  men,  and 
rather  rough  ones.  She  has  acquired  the  male  habit  of 
thought  and  the  male  code  of  honor,  and  upon  such  a 
foundation  has  now  been  placed  a  superstructure  of 
modern  education  and  the  physical  and  mental  graces  that 
money  can  bestow.  It  was  not  her  fault  that  she  was 
forced  into  "society"  circles,  nor  at  all  by  her  wish.  Reggie 
Wines  had  fallen  in  love  with  her,  to  the  unutterable  dis- 
may of  his  aristocratic  mother,  and  all  the  troubles  that 
followed  were  the  result  of  that  astute  lady's  effort  to  make 
Clem  realize  the  social  gulf  that  she  had  so  carelessly  ap- 
proached. How  could  this  be  better  done  than  by  inviting 
Clem  to  her  country  house,  so  that  she  might  see  for  her- 
self and  be  convinced? 

"Reggie's  a  nice  boy,"  she  said,  an  odd  hush  in  her  voice. 
"He's  just  a  boy,  too    .     .    .     I'm  twenty-six." 

She  pulled  recklessly  at  one  of  her  mauve  orchids.  Her 
head  was  bent  and  her  eyes  were  on  the  flower.  Mrs. 
Wines  turned  and  stared  stonily  upon  her,  and  for  a  second 
she  endured  and  conquered  a  primal  instinct  to  sound  the 
scream  of  mortal  combat.  What  an  awful  ordeal  this 
thing  was  proving  to  be.  For  in  spite  of  her  bitter  shrink- 
ing from  the  girl,  she  felt  with  terror  that  a  strange,  un- 
welcome sympathy  for  this  creature  was  creeping  over  her, 
and  she  sat  motionless,  caught  fast  in  the  relentless  grasp 
of  a  situation  she  could  not  master  nor  control. 

Clem  Merrit  broke  the  silence,  defiantly,  with  a  part  of 
her  new,  terrible  self-consciousness  still  upon  her.  "But 
where's  the  odds,"  she  demanded,  cogently,  "if " 

Mrs.  WTines  laid  a  swift  hand  upon  the  girl's  arm,  in 
desperate  impulse  to  stop  any  admission,  or  confession,  or 
confidence;  and  with  that  simple  act,  which  might  subtly 
have  invited  confidence,  there  came  an  inspiration  to  a  deed 
so  bold  that  she  caught  her  breath  hard.  Under  her  touch 
the  girl  was  sitting  still  and  tense,  with  her  color  coming 
and  going.    At  last  Mrs.  Wines  broke  the  silence. 

"Are  your  engagements  definite  ones  just  now?"  she 
asked. 

The  girl  stared,  uncomprehending.  Mrs.  Wines  paused 
for  a  scant  second,  and  then  went  steadily  on,  ignoring  that 
last  chance  of  safe  retreat. 

"Our  country  place  will  be  opened  in  a  fortnight.  Can 
you  arrange  to  be  one  of  our  first  group  of  guests?  This 
is  unconventional — I  shall  regard  rules  later,  and  call — 
but  I  ask  you  tonight,  because  it  just  occurs  to  me  that — 
you  might  care  to  come — to  us." 

Clem  Merrit  stared.  Suddenly  she  smiled  generously. 
"That's  no  matter  about  the  calling,"  she  said,  cordially. 
"Not  between  us.  Run  in  any  time.  We're  suite  A4. 
Yes,  I'll  come.  I  haven't  got  so  many  summer  invitations 
that  I  can't  arrange  it.  Of  course,  I've  just  met  you,"  she 
added,  elaborately;  "but  I  know  Reggie,  and  I  reckon  it 
isn't  your  house  any  more  than  it  is  his." 

It  was  a  desperate  expedient,  because  Clem  Merrit  was 
not  the  kind  of  girl  to  be  daunted  by  social  altitudes,  and 
also  because  she  herself  was  too  good  to  suspect  that 
malevolence  could  underlie  a  seeming  hospitality.  Here  is 
an  incident  of  Clem's  arrival  at  Mrs.  Wines's  country 
house : 

From  the  window  had  issued  for  some  time  a  steady 
murmur,  and  now,  evidently  with  a  change  of  place  on  the 
speaker's  part,  there  came  therefrom  a  ringing  voice : 

"Open  that  dark  leather  one,  and  take  out  the  top  tray. 
Save  all  the  tissue-paper;  I  didn't  bring  any  more,  and  I 
may  pick  up  any  time  and  get  out.  Lay  that  tray  on  the 
floor  and  open  that  trunk  yonder.  Get  out  the  petticoats  in  ! 
■  it,  those  two  yellow  silk  ones  and  the  chiffon  ones.  Find  | 
the  slippers  and  stockings  to  match  them.  Never  mind  my 
hair;  I'm  tending  to  that.  Open  that  box  and  hand  me  the 
pins  in  it.  Then  hand  me  that  powder-box — the  whole 
thing." 

Mrs.  Gresham  leaned  slightly  forward,  her  whole  childish 
body  tense.  She  was  shamelessly  listening,  and  after  a 
slight  break,  the  voice  went  ringing  on: 

"Give  a  good  shake  to  those  skirts  and  fluff  the  bottom 
flounces.  You're  Mrs.  Wines's  maid?  I  won't  need  you 
much;  but  when  I  do  I  want  you  on  the  run.  Here,  take 
this — here!  What?  My  goodness,  she'll  never  know  un- 
less you  peach  on  yourself — I  never  run  about  giving  folks 
away.  Have  you  got  those  things  laced  yet?  I'll  kill 
Jeanne  for  putting  them  in  without  strings.  Now  take 
hold  here  and  draw  up  the  third  string  first — now  put 
your  hands  on  my  hips,  while  I  pull  these  strings  taut " 


Dell  looked  about  her  with  much  satisfaction  as  the 
comer  cleared  magically,  leaving  only  her  and  Lorimer 
in  possession. 

"I  always  did  say  she  knew  how  to — dress!"  put  in  that 
lady. 

"I  fear  the  impeccable  Rachel  has  fallen,"  Lorimer 
I  murmured  sadly,  with  considerate  reverting  to  an  earlier 
I  topic.  "I  didn't  hear  her  refuse  what  her  mistress  hath 
j  forbidden." 

Lorimer  removed  his  glasses,  and  began  to  polish  them 
with  infinite  care.  As  he  adjusted  them,  the  voice  above 
rang  out  once  more: 

"Work  me  into  this  like  wax,  now.  Nobody  can  fool 
with  this  dress.  Beautiful?  Well,  it  ought  to  be!  That's 
right,  that's  the  idea.  I  don't  believe  you've  whitened  my 
shoulders  far  enough  down.  I  told  you  this  was  double- 
extra  low  cut.  I  know  they're  white  now,  but  it's  warm 
tonight — that's  right.  Now,  rub  it  in,  down  my  back,  fur- 
ther down  than  that.  When  I  lean  over,  and  I'm  liable  to 
lean  any  way  I  want  to " 

At  which  late  stage  Mr.  Lorimer  followed  an  example 
which  he  might  have,  with  credit,  emulated  before,  that  of 
those  Arabs  famed  in  song  and  story,  and  silently  stole 
away. 

Needless  to  say,  poor  Clem  is  made  to  feel  that,  although 
she  is  in  the  social  world,  she  is  not  of  it.  She  sings  a 
coon  song,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  the  men,  but  which 
freezes  Mrs.  Wines  into  a  statue  of  frozen  horror.  She 
does  not  know  quite  which  fork  to  use  for  her  salad,  and 
she  is  made  to  feel  it.  In  short,  she  is  deliberately  tied  to 
the  stake  and  tortured  in  the  hundred  and  one  graceful  and 
refined  ways  in  which  so  many  women  are  past  mistresses. 
Reggie  rescues  her  when  he  can,  but  his  well-meant  clumsi- 
ness generally  intensifies  the  mischief. 

Here  is  a  scrap  of  conversation  between  Clem  and  Vir- 
ginia, who  is  a  simple-minded  maiden  of  the  set.  Virginia 
means  well,  but  quite  unintentionally  she  shows  Clem  that 
the  supreme  offense  is  ignorance  of  social  convention, 
rather  than  its  non-observance.  You  may  sin  as  much  as 
you  please,  so  long  as  you  sin  against  knowledge: 

"Mrs.  Gresham  is  a  jolly  little  woman,"  said  Clem, 
briefly.  Her  heart  warmed  suddenly  with  memories  of 
long  morning  hours  and  lazy  afternoons  when  she  and 
Dell  Gresham  had  talked  with  common  interest  and  under- 
standing. 

Virginia  replied  with  civil  effort:  "She  is  very  nice 
indeed.  She  is  very  unconventional,  though.  She  does  so 
many  things  that  other  women  won't  do,  perhaps  wouldn't 
dare  to  do.  Yet  in  her  they  are  perfectly  right.  Before 
she  was  married  she  was  the  same  way.  No  one  ever 
cared." 

"Why?"  demanded  Clem,  quickly.  She  turned  slightly, 
and  stared  straight  at  the  simple  child  before  her. 

"Well,"  hesitated  Virginia,  "because  she  is  Dell  Gresham 
for  one  thing,  I  suppose.  And  then,  whatever  she  does 
doesn't  matter,  because,  no  matter  how  absurd  she  is,  all 
the  time  every  one  knows  that  she  knows  even-  convention 
to  the  letter,  and  simply  doesn't  care  about  it.  Nobody 
else  can  care,  you  see." 

Clem  bit  her  under  lip  cruelly.  She  raised  herself 
swiftly  on  one  elbow,  and  looked  keenly  at  the  girl.  Then 
she  laid  herself  down  again,  satisfied  that  nothing  personal 
could  have  been  meant.  That  salad  course  was  in  her 
mind  again.  Mrs.  Gresham,  it  appeared,  might  have  eaten 
hers  with  a  spoon,  and  it  would  have  mattered  not  at  all, 
merely  because  she  happened  to  know — and  others  knew 
she  knew — which  fork !  She  laughed  shortly,  as  she  flung 
her  arm  above  her  head. 

Mrs.  Gresham  also  had  sung  a  coon  song,  and  with  sug- 
gestive motions  thrown  in,  and  every  one  had  applauded, 
especially  Mrs.  Wines  herself,  who  had  begged  for  more. 
But  Mrs.  Gresham  was  simply  unconventional,  and  that 
made  all  the  difference.     Poor  Clem. 

At  last  she  is  goaded  into  an  abrupt  leave-taking.  Her 
eyes  are  opened  to  the  real  intent  behind  the  invitation. 
She  had  been  engaged  to  Reggie  all  the  time,  but  now  she 
breaks  the  engagement,  and  she  relieves  her  mind  by  a  few 
forcible  words  with  Mrs.  Wines : 

"I'd  like  to  tell  you  the  way  I've  been  brought  up.  I 
wonder  if  it  would  make  you  understand,  or  if  you'd  only 
turn  away  the  more.  My  father  came  from  the  East  here 
somewhere,  but  he  had  to  cut  the  place,  and  he  went  out 
West.  My  mother" — the  girl  moistened  her  dry  lips — "my 
mother  was  an  actress,  and  not  a  very'  good  one.  My 
father  really  brought  me  up.  Sometimes  she'd  get  crazy 
for  the  life  again,  and  she'd  go  back  to  the  stage,  and  I'd 
be  left  with  him.  She  didn't  care  for  either  of  us,  except 
when  her  shows  got  stranded  and  she  needed  some  place 
to  come  to.  My  father  took  me  everywhere  with  him. 
I've  been  on  the  stage,  too,  when  I  was  a  child,  in  children's 
parts,  a  lot  of  them.  When  I  was  fifteen  my  mother  finally 
— ran  away.  Since  then  she  died.  I  never  saw  her  after 
she  left  my  father  for  good.  Six  years  ago  my  father 
struck  it  rich,  and  since  then  I've  had  everything  I  wanted — 
my  father's  meant  for  me  to  have  the  best  kind  of  a  time, 
and  finally,  with  all  the  money,  to  make  a  good  match.  I 
suppose  he'd  rather  see  me  married  to  some  good  man  than 
to  hit  another  gold  mine.  And  I've  met  a  lot  of  men,  but 
there's  been  a  small  few  of  them  I'd  ever  think  of  marry- 
ing. 

*T  told  all  this,  and  more,  to  your  son — when  he  pro- 
posed to  me — everything.  I've  said  no  man  should  marry 
me  without  knowing  the  whole  truth  about  some  things. 
He  didn't  mind;  but  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor  I  never 
thought  once  of  how  you'd  take  it,  or  of  his,  or  my,  duty 
to  you. 

"You  see,  I've  lived  all  my  life  with  men,  from  the  time 
I  was  born.  Bad  men,  and  mad  men,  with  just  one  law 
among  them — might;  and  it  had  a  whole  lot  of  right  after 
all — after  you  measure  the  civilized  sort  against  them.  I 
don't  like  women,  and  they  don't  like  me.  I  wish  they 
did.  I  never  cared  about  it  till  this  week,  and  then,  all  of 
a  sudden,  I  got  to  hating  all  those  men  I'd  ever  known — 
the  way  they'd  crowded  round  me.  They've  always  done  it, 
but  somehow,  it  all  at  once  didn't  seem  nice.  I've  looked 
at  everything  from  a  man's  standpoint  all  my  life.  It's 
hard  for  me  to  get  a  woman's  view.  That  first  evening. 
when  I  met  you,  no  woman  had  ever  laid  her  hand  on 
mine  in  just  that  way  before,  and  I  honestly  thought  for 
a  little  while  that  perhaps  one  woman  really  liked  me. 


"It's  been  a  hard  week,  Mrs.  Wines,  for  it's  opened  my 
eyes,  and  I've  seen  what  I've  missed  and  what  I'll  have  to 
miss.  I  know  why  you  did  it,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  you've 
succeeded.  You've  shown  me  the  gulf.  I'm  not  going  to 
throw  myself  into  it,  but  no  more  am  I  going  to  try'  to 
step  across.  It's  been  hard  to  stay  it  out.  It's  been  full 
of  hard  knocks— that  first  night  here,  when  I  sang  that 
song,  and  saw  your  face — and  that  wasn't  near  as  hard  a 
thing  as  last  night,  when  another  woman  stood  up  at  the 
piano  and  sang  a  song  that  went  ahead  of  mine  by  some- 
degrees.  I  dare  say  that  little  girl  is  right.  When  people 
know  the  right  thing  they  don't  have  to  do  it.  Yes.  it's 
been  a  hard  week.  But  I  don't  blame  you.  If  I'd  such  a 
son,  and  he  was  so  near  to  ruining  his  whole  life,  I'd  have 
been  brave  enough  to  do  the  same  thing. 

"I  want  to  tell  you  this,  too — I've  told  your  son  already 
It's  my  father's 'had  the  ambition,  and  all  because  he's  so 
proud  of  me.  As  far  as  I'm  concerned  I  wouldn't  marry 
a  crown  prince  unless  I  cared  for  him,  and  I'd  tell  no  man 
my  whole  story  unless  I 

"I  saw  your  son  this  afternoon  and  had  it  all  out  with 
him.  He  blames  himself  terribly  for  feeling  the  difference 
as  he  has — you  and  me  together — and  he  wouldn't  believe 
me  when  I  told  him  that  his  manner  toward  me  has  been 
my  one  comfort  this  week — and  it  has.  He's  stood  out 
against  a  good  deal — for  you  mean  a  lot  to  him — and  so 
do  I;  but  it  couldn't  be  helped.  He  couldn't  help  it,  and 
you  couldn't,  and  I  couldn't.  It's  been  hard  for  us  all 
You've  flicked  me  on  the  raw,  time  and  again,  but  it's  been 
most  involuntary;   you  didn't  mean  to 

"I  had  to  throw  him  over  myself.  He's  so  mad  with 
cut  pride  that  he'd  marry  me  tonight — and  he  blames  you 
some.  He  says  the  test  among  your  sort  of  people 
unfair  to  me.  Well,  it  was;  but  it  was  fair  to  him,  and  to 
you;  and  I  want  you  and  him  to  know  that  I  don't  blame 
either  one  of  you.  He'll  see  it  straight  in  a  little  while, 
and  be  glad  you  did  what  was  hard  and  right." 

And  so  she  goes,  leaving  the  uneasy  impression  behind 
her  that  she  was  the  one  true  woman  and  true  lady  in  that 
unlucky  house  party.  Lorimer,  one  of  the  guests,  driven 
with  her  to  the  station,  and  he  also  gets  some  of  the  truth 
straight  from  the  shoulder: 

Clem  Merrit  sat  straight.  "Well,  do  you  know,"  -he 
remarked,  quietly,  "I  believe  in  my  soul  that's  what  you 
all  are — snobs !  It's  not  a  pretty  word,  and  you  have 
everything  to  say  for  yourselves,  from  your  standpoint ; 
but  from  my  standpoint,  just  now,  you  seem  like  a  lot  of 
well-bred,  unconscious — snobs!  Your  little  world,  your 
little  circle,  your  little  lives — it's  all  that  matters  to  you' 
And  when  any  outside  shock  comes — like  me — you  draw 
up  like  sensitive  plants,  touch-me-nots !  It's  been  a  hellish 
week,  for  I  began  to  get  your  idea  the  first  night  I  came, 
and  you've  been  one  of  the  chief  ones  to  make  me  see  it 
more  and  more,  ever  since — with  your  interruptions  and 
explainings  and  filling  in  pauses  and  all  that  granny  busi- 
ness. And  after  eight  days  of  it,  of  what  that  good 
woman  back  yonder  put  on  me  deliberately  and  made  me 
carry,  I'm  leaving  you,  feeling  that,  if  to  be  your  sort  I'd 
have  to  be  exactly  like  you,  self-complacent  and  pitiless  to 
every  one  outside  my  little  one-two-three  crowd,  I'm  glad, 
glad,  glad,  that  I'm  Clem  Merrit,  what  I  am;  a  woman 
who's  seen  enough  of  life  of  all  sorts  to  know  for  all 
eternity  that  no  one  side  of  life  can  afford  to  sit  back  in  a 
smug  little  corner  and  say,  I'm  It'  I'm  not  blaming  her — 
I've  told  her  that — she  did  it  for  her  boy;  and  she  made 
me  see  what  I'd  never  dreamed  of  before,  that  I,  or  any 
woman  like  me,  mustn't  ever  come  between  her  and  him. 
But  you — after  all,  you  don't  really  believe  you  are  a  snob, 
or  that  you  have  a  touch  of  it.  You're  simply  uncom- 
fortable because  I'm  a  woman  in  an  uncomfortable  posi- 
tion— because  you've  seen  me  writhe  once  or  twice.  This 
is  naked  talk — it  doesn't  matter  because  we  shan't  meet 
again,  ever — we're  just  making  that  train.  Thank  you. 
Good-by." 

A  tragedy  follows,  but  it  is  not  all  a  tragedy.  Reggie 
shoots  himself  by  accident,  and  Clem  is  back  again  at  the 
house  within  a  few  hours  of  her  departure,  and  everything 
ends  happily  like  a  wedding  bell,  although  perhaps  not 
quite  in  the  way  that  the  sentimental  would  wish.  As  a 
social  study  and,  a  character  study  the  book  is  admirable. 
There  are  no  false  notes  and  no  exaggerations. 

"Clem,"  by  Edna  Kenton.  Published  by  the  Century 
Company,  New  York;  $1. 


On  the  request  of  the  President,  Judge  Albert  B.  Fall  has 
consented  to  become  attorney-general  for  the  Territory  of 
New  Mexico.  The  President  now  has  personal  friends  in 
all  the  high  offices  in  the  Territory-  Captain  George  Curry, 
the  governor,  was  a  Rough  Rider  and  a  close  friend  of  the 
President.  Judge  Fall  was  a  volunteer  captain  in  the 
Spanish  War,  and  Major  W.  H.  H.  Llewellyn,  United 
States  district  attorney  for  the  Territory',  was  an  officer  in 
the  Rough  Riders  and  a  friend  of  Mr.  Roosevelt. 


The  blue-grass  region  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  was 
the  first  national  park  and  game  and  forest  preserve  in 
America.  It  was  so  set  apart  before  the  white  man  had 
come  with  profaning  foot  and  conquering  firearms  by  the 
great  Iroquois  tribes  of  Indians — the  Six  Nations.  They 
forbade  any  settlement  or  agriculture  in  all  that  great 
region,  and  it  became  known  as  the  "hunting  grounds." 


In  the  Evening  Post,  a  London  newspaper  published  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  bearing  date  2ft-22  Decem- 
ber, 1709,  there  is  a  curious  description  of  a  Flying  Ship, 
stated  to  have  been  invented  by  Bartolomeo  Lorenzo,  a 
Brazilian  priest.  The  paper  has  an  engraving  of  the  air- 
ship and  a  long  letterpress  description.  The  inventor 
claimed  that  he  could  travel  200  miles  in  24  hours. 


Secretary  Taft's  announcement  that  he  favors  a  federal 
inheritance  tax  has  aroused  much  interest  in  England, 
where  a  large  proportion  of  the  income  of  the  government 
is  derived  from  such  a  tax  L'nder  five  wills  recently  pro- 
bated bequeathing  $7,500,000.  the  government  takes  5740.000 
as  an  inheritance  lax. 


MUSIC  FOR  CALIFORNIANS. 


By  E.  D.  Beylard. 


Receiving  the  prospectus  of  the  autumn 
series  of  symphony  concerts  to  be  given  by 
the  University  of  California,  I  see  with  re- 
gret the  same  absolute  disregard  of  one 
school  of  music  which,  it  seems  to  me, 
should  on  account  of  our  climatic  conditions 
receive  perhaps  more  than  its  due  share  of 
recognition.  These  concerts  mean  so  much 
to  our  artistic  life  that  it  seems  a  pity  that 
their  programme  should  not  be  a  little  more 
cosmopolitan.  I  would  be  the  first  to  admit 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  works  given 
at  these  concerts  should  be  from  German 
masters.  But  all  arts  are  influenced  by 
their  natural  surroundings.  I  have  in  mind 
a  very  clever  Californian,  one  of  our  best 
artists — he  spent  a  long  time  of  his  forma- 
tive period  in  Brittany,  and  his  California 
moonlights  always  seem  to  me  to  keep  a 
certain  atmosphere  which  has  the  perfume 
of  Brittany.  In  the  same  way,  if  we  should 
ever  have  California  composers,  they  must 
be  affected  by  our  clear  sky  and  sunlight. 
Their  music  may  be  as  advanced  and  com- 
plicated as  far  as  orchestration  is  concerned, 
but  it  will  never  be,  if  it  be  genuine  and  of 
the  land,  northern  music.  It  is  therefore 
with  real  regret  that  I  see  a  studied  dis- 
regard of  all  music  owes  to  Italy.  Pales- 
trina,  Scarlatti,  Sacchini,  Cimarosa,  and 
Cherubini  should  certainly  find  a  place  in 
our  university  concerts,  even  if  we  were  to 
lose  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  overture 
of  "Die  Lustigen  Weiber  von  Windsor." 
In  these  days,  when  music  is  certainly 
passing  through  a  "decadent"'  period  in  its 
history,  a  little  of  that  purest  of  classics, 
Cherubini,  would  certainly  not  do  any  harm 
to  the  musical  student. 

Conditions  today  are  not  unlike  those 
which  existed  at  the  time  of  Palestrina, 
when  the  Belgian  school  of  composers  were 
carried  away  by  forms  which  then  seemed 
complicated,  and  Palestrina  received  com- 
mission from  the  Pope  to  simplify  church 
music.  Starting  with  Berlioz,  our  modern 
orchestration  has  made  wonderful  progress, 
but  are  we  not  today  in  want  of  a  purist, 
are  we  not  taking  the  form  for  the 
essence  ?  Were  Paganini  himself  redivivus, 
we  could  not  stand  to  hear  him  give  us  his 
variations  on  the  "Carnival  of  Venice." 
Yet  are  we  not  ready  to  exalt  as  the 
musical  Messiah  one  who  does  with  the 
orchestra  what  Paganini  did  with  his  violin, 
and  whose  wonderful  orchestral  virtuosity 
has  in  all  his  more  important  works,  and  I 
do  not  except  "Salome,"  concealed  a  pau- 
city of  musical  ideas  and  even  their  vul- 
garity. 

The  greatest  art  must  always  be  pure  of 
form  and  simple  in  idea.  In  the  whole  of 
Wagner's  orchestra  I  know  of  nothing 
more  effective  than  Verdi's  most  simple 
process  of  running  the  "dominant"  down 
through  the  strings  of  the  orchestra  at 
Otello's  entrance  in  the  last  act.  You  feel 
that  the  end  has  come. 

Rather  an  amusing  incident  in  the 
prospectus:  we  are  told  that  we  are  to 
hear  Madame  Gadski.  She  will,  no  doubt, 
sing  in  German,  but  the  prospectus  of  the 
University  of  California  should  be  written 
in  English,  and  I  should  like  the  department 
of  English  literature  to  tell  me  what  are 
"two  large  arias"  in  which  we  are  to  hear 
Madame  Gadski.  Does  it  refer  to  the  area 
of  the  Greek  Theatre?  Naturally  the 
"large"  is  the  translation  of  the  German 
"grosse,"  but  though  our  German  cousins 
speak  of  a  "grosse"  person  when  we  would 
say  a  large  person,  when  they  speak  of  a 
"grosse"  aria  we  can  not  translate  it  by 
a  "large"  aria,  or  we  will  think  of  the  light- 
well  or  the  back  yard. 

The  orchestra  itself  is  improving  all  the 
time.  The  brasses  are  still  its  weakest 
spot.  The  leader  has  a  much  better  control 
of  his  men  than  when  he  began,  and  it  is 
to  be  wished  that,  having  made  for  himself 
a  well-deserved  reputation  as  a  leader  of 
Bach,  his  own  modesty  should  not  prevent 
us  from  seeing  the  name  of  Bach  oftener 
on  the  programme. 

One  thing  devoutly  to  be  wished  is  that 
these  concerts  could  be  repeated  in  San 
Francisco.  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  could 
be  done  without  materially  affecting  the 
attendance  at  Berkeley,  and  it  would  cer- 
tainly increase  their  educational  efficiency 
by  allo'ving  many  people  to  attend  who  can 
not  now  give  the  time  to  a  trip  across  the 
bay. 

To  -onclude,  Western  art  can  not  be  "de- 
cs der-:,"  it  can  not  even  be  complex,  it  must 
fi-.d  us  first  inspiration  in  nature;  our  poets, 
■   sculptors,  may  be  crude  but  they  are 
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virile,  full  of  sap,  simple,  and  true  to  nature. 
The  Greek  Theatre  itself  seems  to  call  for 
purity  of  form  and  simplicity  of  expres- 
sion. 


RECENT  VERSE. 


The  Voice  of  the  Wind. 
Note. — About     now,     one     hundred     years     ago, 
steam  superseded  wind  in  the  navigation  business. 

Oh,  I   can  murmur,   as  once  1  did. 
Through  the  trees  of  long  ago. 

And  I  can  sing 

To  the  rose  and  bring 
Its  color  out  of  the  snow. 

Oh,  I  can  gather,  as  once  I  did. 
The  clouds  into  raging  form 

That  hides  the  sun 

While  my  work  is  done 
As  master  and  might  of  the  storm. 

Oh,  I  can  frolic,  as  once  I  did. 
With   snows  of  a  winter  land. 
And  tear  the  earth 
In  my  monstrous  mirth. 
And  scatter  the  desert  sand. 

Oh,   I  can  whistle,   as  once  I  did, 
I  can  sob  and  moan  and  shriek, 
I  can  scour  the  vale 
With    my    Titan    gale 
And  howl  round  the  mountain  peak. 

Oh,  I  can  battle,  as  once  I  did, 
I  can  smite  the  land  and  scream 

To  the  sea  and  sky 

As  I  scurry  by, 
But  I'm  not  in  it  with  steam 

When  it  comes  to  shoving  a  boat  along; 
And   I   am   present  to  say 

That   I'm   not   fit 

Just  a  little  bit 
To  keep  up   with    steam  today. 

At  the  same  time  I  wish  to  remark 
That  steam  isn't  in  it  with  me 
When  I  take  a  notion 
To  shake  up  the  ocean 
"  And  sink  a  few  ships  at  sea. 
That's  me — 
The  same  old  wind  that  I  used  to  be. 

—New  York   World. 


Song:  of  the  Press. 
Here    I    stand,    the    bounteous    giver    of   the    latest 
word,   forever 
Am  I  listening  to  the  whisper  of  the  wire;  near 
and   far. 
Good  and  bad  the  news — no  matter — in  an  instant 
I  will  scatter 
A     most     marvelous     translation      through      the 
crowded  streets  afar. 
Banks    may    fail    and    bonds    may    falter,    and    on 
ancient  hearth  and  altar 
Strange    new    fires    may    burn    unbidden — creeds 
may  crumble,  swords  may  rust. 
All  the  rack  and  change  of  ages  doth  but  number 
me  fresh  pages, 
While    the    slow    red    tide   of    freedom    humbleth 
sceptres  to  the  dust. 
I    alone    am    tireless,    deathless;    day    by    day    the 
starved  crowd,    breathless. 
Wait    for    me    to    feed    and    fill    them,    for    new 
falsehoods  ravenous — 
Hence,     with     truth    perforce    I     mingle    harmless 
fictions  and  the  jingle 
That    the    multitude    call    poems — jest    and    fable 
dolorous — 
Banal  narrative  and  hollow  cant  of  Pharisees  they 
swallow, 
Mixed    with    modicum    of    knowledge,    here    and 
there  a  saving  grain — 
Here  and  there  a  crystal  holy,  and  Truth's  essences 
are  slowly 
Conquering  the  world's  black  blindness,    driving 
out  the  old  blunt  pain. 

— WUHam   Httrd  Hillyer. 


When  I  am  Dead. 


When  I  am  dead,  and  nervous  bands  have  thrust 

My   body   downward   into   careless   dust; 

I  think  the  grave  could  not  suffice  to  hold 

My   spirit  prisoned   in   the   sunless    mold. 

Some  subtle  memory  of  you  would  be 

A   resurrection   of  the   life   of  me. 

Yea,  I  would  be,  because  I  love  you  so, 

The  speechless  spirit  of  all  things  that  grow. 

You  could  not  touch  a  flower  but  it  would  be 

Like  a   caress  upon  the  cheek  of  me. 

I  would  be   patient   in  the   common   grass, 

That  I  might  feel  your   footfall  should   you   pass. 

I  would  be  kind  as  rain  and  pure  as  dew, 

A  loving  spirit  round  the  life  of  you. 

When  your   soft  cheeks  by  perfumed  winds   were 

fanned, 
'Twould  be  my  kiss,  and  you  would  understand. 
But,  when  some  sultry,  storm-bleared  sun  had  set, 
I  would  be  lightning — if  you  dared  forget! 

— John   G.   Neihardt,   in   Smart  Set. 

There  has  been  a  special  exhibit  at  the 
British  Museum  recently  of  dolls  and  toys 
from  the  department  of  "Greek  and  Roman 
antiquities,"  showing  clearly  enough  that 
children  have  not  varied  in  their  tastes  as 
the  centuries  have  passed.  Among  them  is 
one  rag  doll  from  a  Roman  tomb,  played 
with  by  its  little  owner  some  1600  years 
ago,  laid  by  her  in  the  tomb  and  surviving 
its  mistakes,  for  it  remains  the  semblance 
of  a  toy,  though  as  frail  as  possible.  There 
are  many  others,  some  rude,  some  quite  ele- 
gant, though  all  are  more  or  less  dilapi- 
dated. They  are  of  bone,  wood,  and  pot- 
tery, some  are  carved,  many  are  jointed. 
There  is  also  a  rattle  thought  to  be  2700 
years  old,  carved  into  the  shape  of  a  gro- 
tesque pig;  there  are  carved  dogs,  birds,  and 
monkeys,  little  chairs  and  tables,  a  chariot 
and  pairs,  dice,  counters,  plaster  draftsmen, 
and  glass  marbles. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Princess  Ludwig  Ferdinand  of  Bavaria 
has  formed  a  league  to  promote  the  wear- 
ing of  shorter  skirts.  The  Kaiserin  and 
other  prominent  women  are  said  to  be  in 
entire  S3rmpathy  with  the  movement. 

The  great-grandson  of  Robert  Burns,  the 
poet,  has  recently  been  acting  as  judge  of 
the  police  court  of  Louisville.  His  name 
is  J.  Marshall  Chatterson,  and  for  many 
years  he  has  been  an  attorney  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Field  Marshal  Lord  Roberts  is  studying 
Esperanto  and  has  joined  the  British  Es- 
peranto Association.  This  announcement 
was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Esperanto  congress  at  Cam- 
bridge, England.  The  next  meeting  will 
take  place  in  Germany. 

On  account  of  the  advice  of  friends, 
Major  Dreyfus  has  withdrawn  his  request 
to  General  Picquart,  Minister  of  War,  to 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list  of  the  French 
Army,  and  has  decided  to  let  his  right  by 
seniority  to  a  lieutenant-colonelcy  be  de- 
cided by  Parliament  when  the  chambers 
meet  in  October. 

Princess  Clementine  of  Belgium,  young- 
est daughter  of  Leopold,  is  credited  with 
having  the  most  wonderful  collection  of 
dolls  in  the  world.  Among  them  are  speci- 
mens from  Babylon,  bone  dolls  from 
Greenland,  a  wooden  one  from  Peru,  a 
paper  doll  from  India,  Greek  dolls  with 
wardrobes,  even  dolls'  houses,  with  furni- 
ture and  dishes  in  them;  clothes  made  to 
be  put  on  and  off. 

The  University  of  Berlin  has,  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history,  conferred  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Jurisprudence  upon  a  Chinaman. 
His  name  is  Ma  Do  Yin,  and  he  comes 
from  the  province  of  Hou-Pe.  In  the  ninth 
century,  it  was  thought  a  marvel  that  John 
Scotus  should  make  his  way  from  his  native 
Ireland  and  at  length  be  supreme  in  the 
schools  of  Central  Europe.  But  some  day 
a  Mongolian  philosopher  may  be  trained  in 
Oxford  or  Berlin.  The  title  of  Dr.  Yin's 
thesis  is  particularly  interesting:  "The  En- 
trance of  China  among  Peoples  Governed 
by  the  Law  of  Nations." 

Lord  Herbert  Scott,  a  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch,  has  just  resigned  his  com- 
mission as  a  captain  in  the  army  in  order 
to  become  director  of  Messrs.  Rolls-Royce, 
Ltd.,  makers  and  dealers  in  automobiles. 
Lord  Scott  gained  some  distinction  in  the 
late  South  African  War  as  aid-de-camp  to 
Field  Marshal  Earl  Roberts,  and  afterward 
with  the  guards'  mounted  infantry.  He 
has  also  served  in  India  and  Malta,  and 
has,  for  his  thirty-four  years,  seen  much 
of  the  world,  including  America.  Now  he 
has  abandoned  the  paths  that  lead  to  glory 
for  those  that  yield  greater  pecuniary  re- 
turns. 

■  Those  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  personal  safety  never  have 
been  more  anxious  at  any  time  since  he  be- 
came President  than  they  are  at  the  present 
moment.  An  important  official  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, whose  business  took  him  to  New 
York  a  day  or  two  ago,  said:  "I  am  not 
an  alarmist  in  any  sense,  but  the  condition 
of  affairs  in  New  York  at  this  time  is  ugly. 
Ominous  mutterings  are  to  be  heard  among 
all  classes.  The  man  who  loses  money  in 
the  stock  market  places  the  blame  on  the 
President.  He  is  the  man  we  have  to  fear. 
He  perhaps  has  lost  his  all,  and  doesn't 
care  what  may  happen.  That  is  the  man 
against  whom  the  President  has  to  be 
guarded.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  country  that 
at  such  a  time  as  this  the  President  may 
not  expose  himself  in  any  unnecessary 
manner." 

The  ten  men  who  have  been  appointed 
in  accordance  with  the  Public  Utilities  Bill 
to  have  sweeping  jurisdiction  over  the 
street  railways,  steam  railroads,  gas  and 
electric  companies  throughout  New  York 
City  and  State  are  headed  by  William  R. 
Willcox.  Mr.  Willcox  is  44  years  old,  and 
for  twenty  years  has  been  identified  with 
the  Union  League  wing  of  the  Republican 
party.  He  was  postmaster  of  New  York 
City  when  appointed.  He  came  to  New 
York  in  1887,  and  for  several  months  was 
clerk  in  the  advertising  department  of  a 
newspaper,  at  a  salary  of  twelve  dollars  a 
week.  Later  he  taught  in  the  public  schools 
and  read  law  at  night,  graduating  from  the 
the  Columbia  Law  School  in  1890.  He  is  a 
man  of  energy  and  ambition,  and  slowly 
but  surely,  despite  his  limited  means,  built 
up  a  large  and  lucrative  law  practice.  In 
1904  Mr.  Willcox  married  Miss  Martha  J. 


Havemeyer,      daughter     of     the     wealthy 
banker,  William  F.  Havemeyer. 

Lord  de  la  Warr,  whose  name  is  Gilbert 
Sackville,  and  who  married  the  late  Lord 
Brassey's  daughter  Muriel, — who  divorced 
him — has  discovered  on  his  estates  in  Sus- 
sex iron  and  coal,  and  is  thereby  likely  to 
become  extremely  rich.  De  la  Warr  has 
had  a  thorough  business  education,  not 
without  adventure,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
his  father  was  short  of  money  and  he  was  a 
younger  son,  so  that  he  went  directly  out 
to  Australia  and  got  into  business  in  the 
way  of  pearl  fishing  in  the  employ  of  a  Lon- 
don dealer  in  precious  stones.  On  return- 
ing to  England  he  established  the  fashion- 
able resort  of  "Bexhill-on-Sea,"  on  ground 
he  possesses.  He  has  been  manager  and 
director  of  a  circus,  chairman  and  director 
of  railroads,  mayor  of  Bexhill,  master  of 
hounds,  chief  of  a  fire  brigade,  and  war 
correspondent  of  the  London  Globe  during 
the  Boer  war — before  the  end  of  which  he 
became  a  captain  in  a  corps  of  irregular 
cavalry,  and  gained  a  wound  and  several 
medals.  Nobody  ever  heard  of  Lord  de  la 
Warr's  doing  anything  except  for  himself, 
and  it  is  remembered  against  him  that  he 
was  one  of  the  backers  of  the  promoter 
Hooley — one  of  his  aristocratic  tools. 


Henry  Watterson,  points  out  the  Spring- 
field Republican,  has  risen  valiantly  to  de- 
fend the  ways  of  "old  Kentucky,"  which 
seem  in  danger  as  the  wave  of  prohibition 
sweeps  over  the  South.  "Marse"  Henry 
has  felt  called  on  to  eulogize  horse  racing 
and  whisky  and  to  attack  the  Pharisaical 
morality  which,  he  declares,  "poses  as  a 
saint  in  public,  to  do  what  it  pleases  in 
private."  Kentucky's  vices  of  the  race 
course  and  the  sideboard  he  declares  to  be 
"gentlemanly  vices,"  and  he  says  that  the 
men  who  made  the  blue  grass  famous,  who 
put  the  brand  of  glory  upon  its  women,  its 
horses,  and  its  vintage,  were  not  ashamed 
to  take  a  drink,  nor  to  lay  a  wager,  though 
they  paid  their  losses  and  understood  where 
to  draw  the  line.  They  marked  the  dis- 
tinction between  moderation  and  intemper- 
ance. They  did  not  need  to  be  told  what 
honor  is.  They  believed,  as  I  believe,  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  pretending  to  more 
virtue  than  honest  mortals  can  hope  to 
attain.  I  want  to  warn  our  people  against 
the  intrusion  of  certain  "isms"  which  de- 
scribe themselves  as  "progress,"  and  mus- 
ter under  the  standards  of  what  they  call 
"God  and  morality,"  but  which  50  years 
ago  went  by  a  very  different  name — "isms" 
which  take  their  spirit  from  Cotton  Mather, 
not  from  Jesus  Christ;  "isms"  which 
where  they  can  not  rule,  would  burn  at 
the  stake;  "isms"  which  embrace  the  sum 
of  all  fanaticism  and  intolerance,  proposing 
that  instead  of  the  rich  red  blood  of  Vir- 
ginia, ice  water  shall  flow  through  the 
veins  of  the  people;  "isms"  which,  in  one 
word,  would  blot  Kentucky  out  of  the 
galaxy  of  stars  and  recreate  her  in  the 
dread  image  of  Maine  and  Kansas. 


Details  of  Secretary  Taft's  itinerary  after 
he  leaves  this  country  for  the  far  East  have 
been  completed.  While  these  arrangements 
are  subject  to  some  amendment,  as  it  stands 
at  present  the  itinerary  is  as  follows:  The 
secretary,  with  his  party,  composed  of  Mrs. 
Taft,  his  son  Charles,  Brig.-Gen.  Clarence 
Edwards,  chief  of  the  Insular  Bureau; 
Private  Secretary  Fred  W.  Carpenter,  and 
a  negro  attendant,  will  sail  from  Seattle  on 
the  steamship  Minnesota,  September  10, 
arriving  at  Yokohama,  Japan,  September 
25.  The  secretary  and  his  party  will  dis- 
embark and  spend  eight  days  in  Japan.  The 
party  will  sail  from  Nagasaki,  October  4, 
for  Shanghai,  arriving  there  two  days  later, 
and  after  a  short  stay  will  go  to  Hong 
Kong.  At  Hong  Kong  the  party  will  board 
the  army  transport  McClellan  on  October 
11,  and  arrive  at  Manila  on  the  14th.  Sec- 
retary Taft  has  planned  to  spend  22  days 
in  the  Philippines.  He  will  leave  Manila, 
November  4,  on  one  of  the  naval  cruisers 
for  Vladivostok,  the  eastern  terminus  of 
the  Trans-Siberian  railroad.  He  is  due  to 
arrive  at  Vladivostok  November  11.  The 
party  will  entrain  at  Vladivostok,  Novem- 
ber 12,  and  will  arrive  at  Irkutsk,  the  Si- 
berian metropolis,  November  16.  Almost 
without  stop  the  party  will  proceed  to  Mos- 
cow, where  they  are  due  November  23,  and 
will  remain  two  days.  St.  Petersburg  will 
be  reached  November  26,  and  another  stop 
of  two  days  be  made  at  that  capital,  when 
the  party  will  depart  for  Berlin.  The  Ger- 
man capital  will  be  reached  November  29, 
and  Secretary  Taft  will  spend  two  days 
there.  The  present  plan  is  for  the  party  to 
take  a  steamer  for  New  York  at  Bremen, 
Hamburg,    or    Cherbourg,    December   4-10. 
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BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


Popularity  is  not  a  reliable  guide  to  ex- 
cellence, nor  even  to  interest,  in  fiction,  and 
he  who  buys  a  "best  seller"  and  reads  it 
intelligently  may  sometimes  wonder  why 
it  was  raised  to  that  coveted  rank,  while 
books  of  far  greater  merit  are  left  almost 
unnoticed.  A  New  York  publisher  says 
very  truly  that  popular  success  nearly  al- 
ways comes  by  accident  or  from  some  cir- 
cumstance entirely  uncontemplated  by  the 
author.  Upton  Sinclair,  when  he  wrote 
"The  Jungle,"  intended  to  touch  the  public 
heart,  but,  as  he  himself  said,  he  aimed  at 
the  heart  and  hit  the  stomach.  A  still 
more  remarkable  case  of  success  by  acci- 
dent is  that  of  "John  Inglesant,"  by  J.  H. 
Shorthouse.  For  this  book  no  publisher 
could  be  found,  and  finally  Mr.  Shorthouse 
printed  a  hundred  copies  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. It  so  happened  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  photographed  a  few  weeks  later,  and 
the  photographer  gave  him  a  book  to  hold, 
in  order  to  perfect  the  pose.  That  book 
happened  to  be  "John  Inglesant,"  and  the 
title  was  legible  in  the  resulting  picture. 
The  immediate  public  demand  produced  an 
enormous  edition,  and  within  a  year 
300,000  copies  had  been  sold.  Public  en- 
thusiasm in  this  instance  was  justified,  but 
the  public  is  entitled  to  credit  for  the  dis- 
crimination. Now  and  then  it  discovers  a 
good  book,  but  it  more  often  looks  the 
other  way  and  allows  itself  to  be  governed 
by  accident  or  freak.  The  author  of  a 
"best  seller"  is  to  be  congratulated,  but 
not  necessarily  upon  a  literary  achievement. 


H.  Beerbohm  Tree,  by  Mrs.  George  Cram. 
Published  by  John  Lane,  The  Bodley 
Head,  New  York;    $1  net. 

This  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  Stars  of 
the  Stage  Series,  and  Mrs.  Cram  has  suc- 
ceeded admirably  in  her  presentation  of  an 
actor  of  the  front  rank  and  one  who  has 
aroused  criticism  to  an  unusual  extent. 

Mr.  Tree's  figure  upon  the  stage  has  al- 
ways been  an  independent  one.  In  his 
Shakespearean  conceptions  he  has  dared  to 
think  for  himself  and  to  allow  neither  cus- 
tom nor  convention  to  shackle  his  imagin- 
ation. Dramatic  criticism  is  usually  con- 
servative. It  loves  the  old  tradition,  and  it 
may  be  that  Mr.  Tree's  daring  has  been  a 
more  real  offense  than  his  mistakes.  The 
author  presents  the  case  with  sympathy,  but 
without  prejudice. 

Mr.  Tree  has,  at  least,  always  known 
what  he  wanted  to  do,  and  he  has  been  one 
of  the  very  few  who  have  lived  up  to  the 
truism  that  the  drama  should  educate,  that 
it  should  model  the  popular  taste  and  not 
follow  it.  He  says  himself:  "Do  not  give 
the  people  what  they  want !  Give  them 
what  you  want  them  to  want,  and  in  time 
they'll  want  it."  It  is  Beerbohm  Tree  to 
whom  the  Shakespearean  revival  is  mainly 
due.  From  the  beginning  of  his  career  he 
has  taken  the  largest  view  of  responsibility 
and  public  duty,  while  he  has  endeavored  to 
make  his  stage  career  a  faithful  reflection 
of  the  high  and  kindly  ideals  that  have  been 
the  mainspring  of  his  life.  He  started  the 
School  of  Dramatic  Art,  and  along  such 
lines  of  broad  and  intelligent  benevolence 
he  has  always  been  a  foremost  figure.  Mrs. 
Cram  has  been  successful  not  only  in  giv- 
ing us  an  admirable  biography,  but  in 
sketching  for  us  a  strong  and  estimable 
character. 


The  Greater  America,  by  Ralph  D.  Paine. 
Published  by  the  Outing  Publishing 
Company,  New  York;  $1.50. 
The  average  city  dweller  may  be  well  in- 
formed as  to  the  progressing  development 
of  his  country,  but  he  usually  knows  of  it 
only  through  the  medium  of  statistics  and 
without  realization  of  the  human  factor  in- 
volved or  the  skill,  endurance,  and  heroism 
that  make  it  possible.  In  Mr.  Paine's  book 
he  introduces  us  to  the  real  men  of  the 
country,  not  necessarily  or  mainly  to  the 
rich  men,  the  "so-called  "captains  of  indus- 
try," but  to  the  men  who  are  doing  things 
with  their  own  hands,  things  that  are. in- 
spired by  daring,  resource,  and  skill.  He 
tells  us  something  of  the  miners,  the 
prairie  dwellers,  the  ranchmen,  the  lumber- 
men, and  those  who  live  on  the  water- 
fronts and  in  the  deserts.  He  affords  us  a 
glimpse  of  what  we  owe  to  them,  and  he 
hints  at  the  wholesome  truth  that  we  owe 
it  all  to  them  and  to  their  predecessors. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  readable  book 
of  its  kind  that  has  yet  appeared.  Mr. 
Paine  has  a  happy  faculty  for  crowding 
big  things  into  an  anecdote  and  for  select- 


ing representative  types.  He  wants  us  to 
know  the  men  who  are  building  up  the 
country  and  who  are  actually  producing  the 
national  wealth  and  not  merely  juggling 
with  it  and  spending  it,  and  he  has  suc- 
ceeded to  a  remarkable  extent. 


The  Gothic  Quest,  by  Ralph  Adams  Cram. 
Published  by  the  Baker  and  Taylor 
Company,  New  York. 

After  reading  this  book  we  are  forced 
regretfully  to  the  conclusion  that  architec- 
ture must  be  numbered  among  the  lost  arts. 
And  yet,  we  may  hope,  not  perpetually  so, 
since  there  is  still  a  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness  and  urging  us  to  turn  our  backs 
upon  the  mere  illiterate  expert  and  to  go 
once  more  in  search  of  the  Holy  Grail  of 
Architecture,  which  shall  be  the  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual 
and  national  grace.  But  the  grace  must 
come  first,  and  it  is  not  yet. 

It  is  well  for  us  that  we  have  idealists 
such  as  Mr.  Cram.  Their  task  is  a  thank- 
less one,  but  the  doing  of  it  will  be  counted 
unto  them  for  righteousness.  The  archi- 
tect must  be  no  longer  the  trained  specialist 
selected  from  common  and  night  school  for 
concentrated  drilling  in  steel  construction 
and  draughtsmanship,  but  his  training  must 
be  such  as  evolves  gentlemen,  well  equipped 
in  history,  literature,  and  civilization, 
familiar  with  art  as  beauty  and  as  lan- 
guage, cultured,  refined,  and  scholarly.  It 
is  a  high  ideal,  very  far  away,  but  not 
hopelessly  out  of  sight. 

The  true  Gothicist,  it  seems,  obeys  laws, 
but  he  can  not  say  what  they  are.  There 
is  an  inner  Sinai,  where  commandments  are 
given,  but  not  in  words.  They  are  laws  of 
harmony,  of  proportion,  of  organic  relation, 
of  composition.  He  does  not  imitate;  he 
creates.  For  Him  there  is  nothing  sacred 
in  the  mere  fact  of  antiquity.  He  trans- 
lates into  his  work  the  most  beautiful  ideas 
of  his  own  age.  He  does  for  architecture 
what  the  poet  does  for  literature,  reaching 
up  into  the  realm  of  truth  and  expressing 
it  in  forms  that  shall  give  to  every  beholder 
such  inspiration  as  he  shall  be  able  to 
receive. 

Mr.  Cram  has  written  a  noteworthy  book, 
sincere  and  illuminating,  and  one  that  will 
appeal  to  every  lover  of  the  beautiful, 
whether  he  be  a  craftsman  or  not. 


Pilgrimage,  by  C.  E.  Lawrence.  Published 
by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company,  New 
York;  $1.50. 
This  book  will  give  pleasure  to  those 
who  are  mystically  inclined.  The  prelude 
explains  how  Peruel,  an  angel  of  the  Army 
of  the  Lost,  escaped  from  hell  and  en- 
deavored to  reenter  Paradise.  His  peni- 
tence has  won  forgiveness,  but  one  final 
ordeal  awaits  him,  and  he  is  born  again 
upon  earth  in  order  that  by  his  behavior 
amongst  men  he  may  purge  himself  of  the 
guilt  of  his  rebellion.  The  story  itself  is 
worthy  of  its  conception  and  fully  reaches 
the  high  level  demanded  by  the  situation. 
The  idea  is  not,  of  course,  a  new  one.  It 
may  be  said  to  be  the  basis  of  Oriental 
spiritual  philosophy,  but  its  appearance  in 
fiction  is  a  novel  one,  and  the  author  has 
handled  it  worthily  and  well. 


The  Story  of  My  Childhood,  by  Clara  Bar- 
ton.    Published  by  the  Baker  &  Taylor 
Company,  New  York;    50  cents  cloth, 
75  cents  leather. 
This   little  autobiography  is   in   response 
to  the  request  of  some  school  children  who 
were  studying  "what  you  did  in  the  war," 
and  who   wanted  to  know  "what  you  did 
afore  you  did  that."    The  result  is  a  charm- 
ing little  narrative,  indeed  just  such  a  nar- 
rative   as    Clara    Barton    would    naturally 
write,   and  there   can  be  no  higher  praise 
than  that. 


Pathways    to     the    Best,    by    Charles     L. 

Goodell,  D.D.     Published  by  the  Funk 

and   Wagnalls    Company,    New    York ; 

$1.20. 

This    is    a    collection    of    sermons    upon 

some  of  the  daily  problems  of  life.     They 

are  marked  by  a  transparent  sincerity  and 

by    an    absence    of    dogma    in    its    cruder 

forms. 


The  True  Travels  and  Adventures  of  Cap- 
tain John  Smith;    edited  by   Alex.   J. 
Philip.      Published    by    George    Rout- 
ledge    &    Sons,    Limited,    London;     50 
cents. 
This    is   a    careful    piece   of   work.      The 
introduction  is  well  written,  and   the  vol- 
ume, which  is  of  pocket  size,  is  attractively 
printed  and  bound. 


Lea  &  Perrins' 


THE    ORIGINAL    WORCESTERSHIRE 

IS     THE     SECRET     OF     MY     SUCCESS 

Indeed,  I  find  that  no  other  relish  delicately 
flavors  so  great  a  variety  of  dishes.  I  use  it  in 
many  kinds  of  Soups.  On  Fish,  it  gives  an 
appetizing  touch.  Stews,  Hashes  and  Meats  it 
greatly  improves  and  I  use  it  in  Gravies.  It  gives 
a  delicate  relish  to  Cheese.  It  imparts  just  that 
"finishing  touch"  which  makes  many  dishes  per- 
fect. Epicures  say  it  is  one  of  the  best  digestives 
ever  used  on  food. 

Beware  Of  Imitations.  John  Duncans  Sons,  Agents,  New  York 
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Invasion    of    Oxford 

The  story  of  the  work  and  life  of  the  first  Cecil  Rhodes 
scholars  at  Oxford  University,  England,  by  W.  C.  Critten- 
den, the  first  Californian  to  win  one  of  the  coveted  scholar- 
ships. 

The  New  San  Francisco 

Sixteen  two-colored,  full-page  pictures  of  some  of  the  new 
beautiful  buildings  of  the  San  Francisco  of  the  near  future, 
drawn  from  the  architects'  designs. 

The  Best  Number  of  Sunset  This  Year 


On  sale  August  26th 


Price:  IS  cents 


Send  it  to  your  Eastern  friends 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 


Seville,  by  A.  F.  Calvert. 
Cordova,    by    A.    F.    Calvert    and    W.    M. 
Gallichan.      Published    by    John    Lane 
Company,  New  York;   $1.25  each. 

These  are  the  latest  arrivals  in  the  Span- 
ish Series  and  they  fully  maintain  the  high 
standards  already  set.  The  greater  part 
of  each  volume  is  given  up  to  illustrations, 
well  selected  and  executed,  and  forming  in 
themselves  a  complete  picture  gallery  of 
whatever  is  most  worthy  of  observation 
and  study. 

The  Spanish  Series  is  performing  a  use- 
ful work  in  opening  up  a  territory  extraor- 
dinarily rich  in  historical,  literary,  and 
artistic  treasures.  For  some  reason  Spain 
lies  somewhat  away  from  the  high  road  of 
travel.  To  tourists  it  is  almost  terra  incog- 
nita. And  yet  it  lacks  nothing  tiiat  Italy, 
for  example,  possesses,  and  it  has  the 
charm  of  a  novelty  that  in  Italy  is  a  trifle 
worn.  These  volumes  are  well  prepared. 
The-  historical  and  descriptive  matter  is 
admirably  done  by  those  who  love  their 
subject,  and  an  admirable  result  will  be 
accomplished  if  Spain  shall  become  better 
known  or  her  treasures  more  accessible. 


The  Italian  Lakes,  by  W.  D.  McCrackan. 

Published  by  L.  C.   Page  &  Company, 

Boston.  $2. 
Every  traveled  American  knows  some- 
thing of  the  Italian  lakes,  but  this  choice 
book  will  be  to  many  a  revelation  of  how 
much  there  is  to  know.  The  author  has  a 
happy  instinct  for  the  beautiful,  the  quaint, 
and  the  picturesque.  He  follows  them  up 
with  a  contagious  enthusiasm  and  helps 
us  to  see  them  from  that  point  of  view 
that  will  be  most  prolific  of  charm.  He 
has  succeeded  in  producing  a  book  that  has 
really  as  much  charm  for  those  who  stay 
at  home  as  for  those  who  wander  abroad, 
and,  although  our  eagerness  to  impart  our 
impressions  of  foreign  travel  is  sometimes 
unchecked,  he  has  written  a  book  that  is 
quite  above  the  average.  The  illustrations, 
of  which  there  are  forty,  are  an  admirable 
feature.  They  are  selected  judiciously  and 
rendered  in  an  artistic  way. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

The  centennial  celebration  at  Coopers- 
town,  N.  Y.,  in  honor  of  James  Fenimore 
Cooper  was  held  a  few  days  ago  and  was  a 
pleasant  event.  The  Longfellow  com- 
memoration last  spring  was  impressive, 
and  it  is  suggested  now  that  Whittier  and 
Poe  should  have  the  same  treatment. 
Cooper  and  Hawthorne  were  the  first 
American  writers  of  fiction  to  claim  gen- 
eral and  respectful  attention.  Before  them 
there  was  no  prominent  name  but  that  of 
'  Charles  Brockden  Brown.  Much  was 
made  of  his  work  for  many  years,  but  he 
was  pretty  effectually  eclipsed  as  the  cen- 
tury advanced  and  better  masters  of  the 
art  came  forward.  Cooper's  ancestors 
were  large  landowners  in  Pennsylvania  by 
purchase  from  the  Penns,  and  he  himself 
was  born  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  though  he 
removed  in  youth  to  New  York  State. 

The  first  original  description  of  America 
ever  written  has  just  been  discovered.  It 
was  penned  by  Dr.  Diego  Alvarez  Chanca, 
physician  to  the  second  fleet  of  Columbus, 
and  was  dated  at  the  port  of  Isabella, 
Santo  Domingo,  in  January,  1494.  Dr. 
Fernandez  de  Ybarra  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Sciences,  with  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  of  Washington  aiding 
and  abetting,  uncovered  the  document. 

Joseph  Hatton,  one  of  the  brightest  and 
most  ready  of  English  newspaper  men,  and 
a  prolific  writer  of  novels,  plays,  and 
sketches  of  travel,  is  dead  at  the  age  of  68. 
He  was  born  at  Andover,  Hants,  and  when 
a  mere  lad  began  to  write  for  the  Derby- 
shire Times,  which  his  father  established 
in  Chesterfield  as  an  outgrowth  of  his 
printing  and  publishing  business.  He  trav- 
eled widely,  and  particularly  made  him- 
self acquainted  with  Russia ;  several 
volumes  of  travels  relate  to  his  journeys  in 
that  country,  America,  Newfoundland, 
Borneo,  and  other  regions.  His  novels 
number  twenty-five  or  more,  and  among 
them  may  be  recalled  "Clytie,"  which  re- 
lated a  tale  of  London  life  so  close  to  the 
facts  that  it  was  the  occasion  of  a  law- 
suit; "The  Queen  of  Bohemia,"  "Cruel 
London,"  "John  Needham's  Double,"  "The 
Park  Lane  Mystery,"  "By  Order  of  the 
Czar,"  "The  Princess  Mazaroff,"  "Under 
the  G-eat  Seal."  His  books  on  Russia  re- 
ceived the  distinction  of  exclusion  from 
tb.it   country.     He   made   up   two   volumes 


as  traveling  companion  to  Henry  Irving 
and  the  comedian  Toole.  He  turned  some 
of  his  novels  into  plays,  and  dramatized 
"The  Scarlet  Letter"  for  Mansfield,  and 
Mark  Twain's  "The  Prince  and  the 
Pauper,"  besides  doing  much  other  work 
for  the  stage  with  considerable  success. 

A  new  serial  story  by  Hamlin  Garland 
has  been  begun  in  Harpers   Weekly. 

Publishing  appears  to  have  produced  a 
tendency  to  authorship  in  every  member  of 
the  Putnam  family,  to  judge  from  that 
firm's  lists.  One  of  the  new  volumes  will 
contain  a  selection  of  "Stories  and 
Sketches,"  written  between  1S60  and  1871 
by  the  late  Mrs.  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi,  the 
elder  daughter  of  the  founder  of  the  firm. 
Mrs.  Jacobi  took  her  degree  as  a  doctor 
of  medicine  in  Paris  in  the  late  '60s,  and 
died  during  the  early  part  of  the  present 
year.  Mrs.  Jacobi's  sister,  Miss  Ruth 
Putnam,  who  already  has  several  historical 
works  to  her  credit,  as  well  as  the  trans- 
lation of  the  first  three  volumes  of  Blol^s 
"History  of  the  Netherlands,"  is  engaged 
on  the  next  volume  which  is  to  appear  in 
the  "Heroes  of  the  Nations"  series — 
"Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy." 
She  will  also  be  responsible  for  the  study  in 
the  same  series  on  William  the  Silent.  The 
founder  of  the  publishing  house,  the  late 
G  P.  Putnam,  is  himself  represented  in  the 
new  list  with  a  revised  edition  of  his 
"Tabular  Views  of  Universal  History,"  en- 
larged and  brought  up  to  date  by  Lynds  E. 
Jones  and  Simeon  Strunsky.  The  present 
head  of  the  house  is  Dr.  George  Haven 
Putnam,  whose  history  of  "The  Censorship 
of  the  Church  of  Rome"  was  completed  in 
two  volumes  only  a  month  or  two  ago. 

Coleridge's  cottage  at  Nether  Stowey  is 
rescued  from  demolition  or  desecration,  it 
is  pleasant  \to  learn;  but  a  fund  for  its 
maintenance  is  still  lacking,  or  lacking  in 
part.  Two  hundred  pounds  must  be  raised 
to  insure  the  proper  care  of  the  cottage. 

Literary  achievement  after  forty  is  a 
theme  of  interest  to  the  middle-aged.  The 
masterpieces  of  men  and  women  of  eighty 
and  over  have  already  been  briefly  referred 
to  in  these  columns.  A  much  longer  list  of 
important  works  produced  by  writers  of 
forty  and  fifty  could  easily  be  drawn  up, 
as  we  are  reminded  by  a  paragraph  now 
being  quoted  from  an  English  journal. 
Scott  had  passed  the  forty  line  before  he 
really  found  himself  and  gave  to  the  world 
the  first  of  his  "Waverleys."  Mrs.  Stowe 
was  forty  when  she  put  the  finishing 
touches  to  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  The  best 
work  of  Newton  and  Darwin  was  done 
after  they  had  counted  two-score  birth- 
days; Swedenborg's  "illumination"  came  in 
his  fifties ;  and  "Mother"  Eddy,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  had  seen  forty  summers  (besides 
autumns,  winters,  and  springs)  before  she 
astonished  the  world  with  "Science  and 
Health,  with  Key  to  the  Scriptures." 

The  Mayor  of  Lichfield  makes  an  appeal 
for  money  to  restore  the  house  in  which 
Samuel  Johnson  was  born,  and  which  since 
1901  has  been  a  public  museum  and  me- 
morial of  the  illustrious  moralist.  The 
building,  unfortunately,  has  for  lack  of 
funds  fallen  into  a  state  of  dangerous 
decay. 

C.  G.  Sonneck  has  a  letter  in  the  Allge- 
meine  Musik-Zeitung,  in  which  he  vigor- 
ously combats  the  prevalent  opinion  that 
"Yankee  Doodle"  was  brought  to  America 
by  hired  Hessian  soldiers.  He  has  in  his 
possession  a  libretto,  dated  1767,  entitled 
"The  Disappointment,"  the  text  of  a  bal- 
lad opera,  the  fourth  number  of  which 
was  sung  to  "Yankee  Doodle."  The  Hes- 
sians may  be  grateful  for  having  that  stain 
wiped  off  their  ancestors. 

Dr.  Isaac  K.  Funk's  volume  regarding 
his  latest  experience  in  investigating  vari- 
ous phenomena  of  spiritualism,  entitled, 
"The  Psychic  Riddle,"  is  already  in  its  fifth 
thousand.  The  reader  discovers  from  this 
volume  that  Dr.  Funk's  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject is  that  of  an  investigator  rather  than 
a  convert. 


New  Publications. 

"Forest  Friends,"  the  woodland  adven- 
tures of  a  boy  pioneer,  by  John  Madden, 
M.  D. ;  published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  and 
Company,  Chicago. 

"Sappho  and  Phaon,"  a  tragedy,  by  Percy 
Mackaye ;  published  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York,  $1.25. 

"Israel's  Laws  and  Legal  Precedents,  from 
the  days  of  Moses  to  the  closing  of  the  legal 
canon,"  with  plans  and  illustrations,  by 
Charles  Foster  Kent,  Ph.D. ;  published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  $2.75. 


The  Dinner  Hour. 

O   hour   of  all    hours,    the   most  blest  upon    earth, 
Blest  hour  of  our  dinners;   the  land  of  his  birth; 
The  face  of  his  first  love;  the  bills  that  he  owes; 
The  twaddle  of  friends  and  venom  of  foes; 
The  sermon  he  heard  when  to  church  he  last  went; 
The   money   he   borrowed,    the   money   he  spent; 
All  of  these  things  a  man,   I  believe,  may  forget, 
And    not   be    the    worse    for    forgetting,    but    yet 
Never,    never,    oh,    never!    earth's    luckiest    sinner 
Hath  unpunished  forgotten  the  hour  of  his  dinner! 
Indigestion,  that  conscience  of  every  bad  stomach, 
Shall  relentlessly  gnaw  and  pursue  him  with  some 

ache 
Or   some  pain;    and  trouble,    remorseless,    his   best 

ease, 
As  the  furies  once  troubled  the  sleep   of   Orestes, 
We  may  live  without  poetry,  music,   and  art; 
We  may  live  without  conscience,  and  live  without 

heart;    . 
We  may  live  without  friends;  we  may  live  without 

books ; 
But  civilized  man  can  not  live  without  cooks. 
He    may    live    without    books — what    is    knowledge 

but    grieving? 
He  may  live  without  hope — what  is  hope  but  de- 
ceiving? 
He    may    live    without    love — what    is    passion    but 

pining? 
But  where  is  the  man  that  can  live  without  dining? 
— Owen     Meredith. 


The  Bookman  points  out  that,  in  what 
purports  to  be  a  discussion  of  "English 
style,"  a  writer  for  a  recent  number  of 
the  North  American  Review  concerns  him- 
self chiefly  with  certain  slips  in  Professor 
Barrett  Wendell's  text-book  on  composi- 
tion and  rhetoric.  It  seems  that  Professor 
Wendell  has  ended  some  sentences  with 
"what  not"  and  "and  so  on,"  without  com- 
pleting his  thought,  has  constructed  others 
carelessly,  and  has  used  such  expressions 
as  "the  matter  in  hand,"  "the  business  in 
hand,"  and  "pitching  upon  a  word."  Not 
for  the  world  would  we  defend  these 
things.  They  are,  from  a  proof-reader's 
point  of  view,  enormities.  It  is  by  detect- 
ing them  that  a  certain  class  of  men  gain 
a  pleasing  sense  of  superiority  over  others 
who  are  not  correspondingly  cast  down, 
so  the  net  result  is  an  increase  of  human 
happiness.  They  offer  the  means  of  win- 
ning easy  verbal  victories  over  writers  who 
are  thought  well  of  to  writers  who  are  not 
thought  of  at  all,  and  thus  serve  in  a 
way  to  redress  the  inequalities  of  fortune. 


Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  has  already  been 
the  hero  of  more  than  one  novel.  It  is 
said  that  he  figures  in  this  capacity  in  Mr. 
Lloyd  Osbourne's  new  story,  "The  Ad- 
venturer," which  is  running  serially,  and 
it  is  very  certain  that  Mr.  Kipling  was  the 
hero  of  a  book  by  two  French  authors  that 
last  year  received  a  prize  from  the  Acade- 
mie  Goncourt.  This  book,  which  was  en- 
titled "Dingley,  the  Famous  Author," 
showed  its  hero  in  anything  but  a  favorable 

light. 

^♦»- 

Lord    Rosebery,    formerly    British   prime 

minister,    is    an    authority    on    gardening, 

though  most  people   know   him  only   as   a 

statesman  and  author. 
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NANCE  OLDEN  ON  THE  STAGE. 


By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


"In  the  Bishop's  Carriage"  opens  in- 
auspiciously,  with  a  lot  of  stupid  people 
saying  a  lot  of  stupid  things;  and  I  may 
add  that  the  innate  stupidity  of  the  open- 
ing scenes  is  not  lessened  by  the  quality  of 
the  acting  exhibited.  There  is  certainly 
nothing  startlingly  novel  in  the  idea  of 
satirizing  woman's  social  insincerities  by 
introducing  a  scene  of  rapturously  kissed 
good-byes  with  the  subsequent  exclamation 
of  "Thank  heaven,  she's  gone!  "  I  seem  to 
have  lived  through  it  all  before,  not  once, 
indeed,  but  many  times.  This  specimen  of 
repartee — "I'll  see  you  later."  "Not  if  I  see 
you  first," — also  has  an  extremely  familiar 
sound.  From  these  two  examples  one  may 
draw  deductions  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
play. 

Miriam  Michelson's  well-known  novel — 
which  is  really  a  series  of  connected  short 
stories — has  been  dramatized  by  Channing 
Pollock,  a  playwright  with  a  good  working 
knowledge  of  dramatic  construction  but 
who  is  cursed  by  that  besetting  sin  of  popu- 
lar playwrights,  a  scorn  for — perhaps  it  is 
oblivion  of — the  intelligence  of  the  play- 
going  public.  He  seems  to  have  reasoned 
thus :  The  good-natured  public  will  laugh 
at  any  old  thing,  so  any  old  thing  will  do. 
Therefore  let  us  stick  to  stereotyped  lines, 
because  it  is  easier  to  do  so.  Evidently 
Mr.  Pollock,  finding  his  professional  ser- 
vices very  much  in  demand,  and  his  time 
limited,  does  his  piecing,  patching,  ampli- 
fying, and  condensing  of  popular  novels  in 
the  spirit  of  the  literary  mechanic.  At  all 
events,  Miss  Michelson's  bright  idea — for  it 
was  a  bright  idea  to  carry  a  girl  thief 
through  a  series  of  dramatic  episodes — is 
not  adequately  exploited. 

It  is  due  to  Jessie  Busley  more  than  to 
Mr.  Pollock  that  Nance  Olden's  peculiar 
and  particular  charm  carries.  Probably  the 
young  lady  with  the  crude  accent  and  the 
withering  manner,  who  is  supposed  to 
move  in  the  most  exclusive  circles  of  the 
haut  ton,  is  introduced  into  the  play  in 
order  to  act  as  a  foil  to  Nance;  but  she  is 
essentially  uninteresting  and  insignificant, 
and  the  principal  effect  she  has  on  the  be- 
holder is  to  induce  a  disdain  for  Mr.  Lati- 
mer's "swell  friends."  I  think  she  is  an  in- 
vention of  Mr.  Pollock's  own.  I  certainly 
don't  remember  her  in  the  book.  The 
other  "swell  friends"  are  not  much  better, 
and  their  talk  is  of  a  flatness! 

The  coming  of  Nance  Olden  puts  a  dif- 
ferent aspect  on  the  situation,  and  the  lan- 
guid interest  immediately  grows  keen. 
Miss  Busley's  personality  and  her  style  of 
physiognomy  as  well  fit  most  happily  into 
the  part.  Her  quick,  restless  movements, 
her  bright,  hard  manner,  her  assumption  of 
the  constantly  shifting  expression  of  one 
who  is  at  odds  with  the  police,  her  sudden 
waves  of  reckless  daring,  the  very  tone  and 
modulation  of  her  voice,  are  all  in  keeping 
with  the  character  of  the  adventurous  girl, 
schooled  in  thieving,  who  has  only  known 
the  daredevil  pleasures  of  a  life  of  crime. 

She  makes  Nance  Olden  attractive  be- 
cause she  is,  in  spite  of  being  a  thief,  frank 
and  brave.  As  to  being  credible,  that  is 
another  thing.  Like  Leah  Kleschna,  Nance 
attracts  the  interest  and  regard  of  a  young 
man  who  thinks  she  has  in  her  the  elements 
that  make  for  something  nobler  than  being 
merely  an  accomplice  to  a  thief. 

The  female  thief,  it  would  seem,  is  be- 
coming popular  in  the  drama.  Soon  we'll' 
be  hearing  of  Arthur  Stringer's  pretty 
stealer  of  telephone  secrets  in  '"The  Wire 
Tappers,"  a  very  well-conducted  young 
woman,  with  a  strong  leaning  toward  re- 
spectability and  an  equally  strong  convic- 
tion that  it  is  somebody  else's  fault  that 
she  isn't  safe  in  the  fold  of  the  well-to-do. 
Nance  Olden  does  not  indulge  in  so  many 
sophistries  as  Mr.  Stringer's  soft-sawdery 
heroine.  "She  stole  for  Tom  Dorgan,  ex- 
citement, and  the  love  of  the  game,"  and 
expresses  it  as  her  conviction  that  "it's 
your  graft,  and  my  graft,  and  everybody's 
graft  to  get  all  we  can  and  keep  out  of 
jail,"  an  observation,  by  the  way,  that  was 
so  warmly  and  spontaneously  applauded  on 
Labor  Day  night  as  to  induce  a  ludicrous 
effect  of  the  audience  cordially  concurring 
in  the  sentiment. 

Like  Monsieur  Sylvestre — if  that  was  the 
name  of  the  good  young  man  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  who  fell  in  love  with  Leah 
Kleschna — William  Latimer,  who,  in  the 
dramatized  version  of  "In  the  Bishop's 
Carriage"  is  not  an  invalid,  and  is  a  famous 
criminal  lawyer,  dallies  with  the  idea  of 
reforming  an  attractive  thief,  only  to  find 
himself  in   love.     Of  course,   it  is  empha- 


sized that  socially  he  is  miles  and  miles 
over  the  head  of  Nance  Olden,  but  some- 
how Mr.  Hallett  Thompson  did  not  ade- 
quately convey  the  idea  of  being  on  such 
a  remote  and  lofty  pinnacle  of  social  inac- 
cessibility. As  I  have  said,  Mr.  Latimer's 
friends  were  no  credit  to  him.  The  lady 
who  played  the  part  of  his  mother  en- 
deavored by  means  of  a  bale  of  white  hair 
and  a  quantity  of  glittering  jet  to  blind  us 
to  her  real  unfitness  for  being  a  high-art 
"swell" — swell  she  was  not.  There  was 
not  even  half  a  one  on  the  horizon.  The 
bishop,  who  is  hauled  in  bodily  in  order  to 
give  meaning  to  the  title  of  the  play,  is  a 
good,  easy  man  who  carries  his  clerical 
garb  with  extreme  respectability,  but  who 
has  no  other  distinctive  trait. 

The  only  characters,  indeed,  who  have 
any  vitality  and  go  to  them  are  purely  of 
Miss  Michelson's  creation,  with  scarcely 
any  advantage  gained  from  the  dramatic 
shading  laid  on  by  Mr.  Pollock;  and,  if 
I  remember  aright,  all  the  best  lines  are  of 
Miss  Michelson's  authorship. 

Harry  English's  Tom  Dorgan  is  a  fool- 
hardy and  tempestuous  young  criminal, 
who  would  infallibly  have  landed  in  jail 
after  his  first  thieving  expedition.  He  took 
fearful  risks,  and  made  us  feel  quite  fear- 
ful in  consequence.  How  the  real  article 
of  thief  to  whom  the  practice  of  a  discreet 
stealthiness  when  following  his  profession 
is  an  art  would  deride  such  clumsy  explo- 
siveness !  Yet,  to  do  him  justice,  Mr. 
English,  from  the  melodramatic  point  of 
view,  acted  with  full  effectiveness.  Tom 
just  out  of  jail  looked  tough,  dangerous,  and 
low-browed  enough  to  warrant  Nance 
Olden's  start  of  horror  when  he  seized  her 
in  an  alarming  embrace,  and  his  final  exit, 
when  he  spat  out  bad  language  and  defiance 
at  the  ever-sentimental  Mr.  Latimer,  was 
a  very  good  thing  of  its  kind. 

As  for  Nance,  as  she  steadily  climbs 
higher  in  the  scale  of  respectability,  she 
sinks  lower  in  her  ability  to  charm. 

It  is  not,  let  me  hasten  to  add,  a  prefer- 
ence for  unrespectable  heroines,  that  causes 
me  to  be  displeased  with  the  Nance  of  the 
last  two  acts.  But  there  seems  to  be  a 
perverted  idea,  whether  Mr.  Pollock's  or 
Miss  Michelson's  I  can  not  say,  that  when 
a  young  woman  with  a  turn  for  humor  and 
a  large  ingredient  of  audacity  becomes  a 
respectable  member  of  society  she  must 
drop  the  humor  and  the  audacity  which  sit 
upon  her  as  to  the  manner  born  and  be- 
come sentimental  and  rather  dull.  For  my 
part  I  wonder  at  Nance  Olden's  taste  in 
taking  so  to  Mr.  Latimer — the  Mr.  Latimer, 
I  mean,  of  the  Channing  Pollock  play. 
True,  he  twice  got  the  better  of  Tom  Dor- 
gan, and  he  conducted  himself  rather  well 
during  the  disgorging  interview  in  the  first 
act,  but  he  impressed  me  as  rather  a  sol- 
emn, priggish  young  man,  and,  like  the 
utilitarian  features  introduced  by  the  useful 
Mr.  Pollock,  altogether  machine-made. 
And,  speaking  of  utilitarian  effects,  that 
burst  of  magnanimity  by  the  reporter  in 
the  last  act,  for  instance,  how  gratuitously 
absurd !  Whoever  heard  of  a  city  reporter 
deliberately  forfeiting  a  "scoop"  just  from 
vague,  general  good-will  toward  compara- 
tive strangers  ? 

This  little  effect,  like  Latimer's  proffer 
of  services  to  secure  a  pardon  for  Tom 
Dorgan,  was  inserted  in  order  to  make  all 
hands  round  feel  comfortable  and  happy 
toward  the  close,  and  it  really  came  with  a 
shock  of  delighted  surprise  when  Tom 
Dorgan  introduced  nature  and  some 
wholesomely  candid  profanity  into  a  thor- 
oughly artificial  situation. 

The  play,  of  course,  is  false  and  stagy  in 
its  premises.  For  that  matter,  so,  too,  are 
certain  situations  in  "Leah  Kleschna," 
when  the  latter  piece  is  not  played  by  Mrs. 
Fiske  and  company.  But,  between  them, 
Miriam  Michelson  and  Jessie  Busley  have 
made  "In  the  Bishop's  Carriage"  entertain- 
ing in  spite  of  a  mistaken  dulling  of  the 
general  effect  through  the  introduction  of 
characters  intrinsically  uninteresting.  Nance 
had  to  have  a  stage  and  puppets  before 
whom  to  play  her  little  game,  but  it  is  a 
pity  that  there  could  not  have  been  brighter 
gleams  of  satire  in  showing  up  the  dullness 
of  the  upper  ten.  The  audience,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  lack,  were  obliged  to  take 
to  their  bosoms  the  millionaire  tippler  with 
a  weakness  for  wine,  women,  and  autocars, 
whose  vinous  merriment  was  rather  well 
represented  by  George  Richards. 


The  Grand  Opera  Season. 


Olga  Nethersole  will  appear  at  the  Van 
Ness  Theatre  next  month. 


The  season  of  grand  opera  opens  Wed- 
nesday evening  of  next  week  at  the  Chutes 
Theatre.  "Aida,"  with  its  wealth  of  Egyp- 
tian richness,  will  be  the  first  offering.  This 
work  gives  grand  opportunities  to  the  dra- 
matic singers  of  the  company  and  besides 
allows  the  chorus,  ballet,  and  orchestra  to 
demonstrate  their  respective  merits.  As 
an  "ensemble"  opera  this  work  has  no 
equal.  Thursday  evening,  "Lucia"  will  be 
given,  with  an  entirely  different  cast,  and 
Friday  night  another  set  of  principals  will 
appear  in  "La  Tosca."  The  company  is 
so  complete  that  four  or  even  five  works 
can  be  given  in  succession  with  entirely  dif- 
ferent casts. 

The  repertoire  for  the  second  week  will 
include  "La  Boheme,"  "Rigoletto,"  and  "II 
Trovatore," 

The  box  office  is  now  open  at  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.'s.  The  United  Railways  have 
promised  special  and  excellent  car  service 
from  all  parts  of  the  city. 

All  indications  point  to  a  successful  en- 
gagement of  the  Milan  Opera  Company. 


Foyer  and  Box-Office  Chat. 

7  he  successful  engagement  of  Denis 
O'Sullivan  at  the  New  Alcazar  Theatre  is 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  Sunday  evening 
will  be  his  last  appearance.  His  portraiture 
of  the  rollicking,  tuneful  hero  in  Dion 
Boucicault's  play,  "The  Shaughraun,"  the 
offering  this  week,  is  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ing of  characterizations.  The  old  Irish 
piece  is  freshened  and  renews  its  appeal 
wonderfully  under  Mr.  O'Sullivan's  influ- 
ence. 

Next  week  the  New  Alcazar  Company 
will  present  James  A.  Heme's  most  engag- 
ing play  of  New  England  seaside  life, 
"Shore  Acres."  Fred  J.  Butler  will  reap- 
pear, interpreting  the  role  of  Uncle  Na- 
thaniel Berry ;  and  Louise  Brownell  also 
will  make  a  reappearance  in  the  part  of  the 
daughter.  The  homely  scenes  of  the  drama 
and  its  simple  yet  powerful  story  will  be 
made  as  attractive  as  they  have  proved  to 
be  in  former  presentations.  The  opening 
performance  will  be  at  the  matinee  next 
Monday,    Admission    Day. 


A  study  of  Channing  Pollock's  drama- 
tization of  Miriam  Michelson's  book,  "In 
the  Bishop's  Carriage,"  appears  in  another 
column  of  this  issue  of  the  Argonaut.  The 
play,  with  Jessie  Busley  as  Nance  Olden, 
is  drawing  exceedingly  well  at  the  Van 
N'ess  Theatre,  and  it  will  be  continued 
through  the  coming  week.  Those  who 
have  read  the  story  will  find  new  points  of 
interest  in  the  play,  and  those  who  have 
not  will  find  in  the  dramatic  version  a  sure 
incentive  to  better  acquaintance  with  a  dis- 
tinctive romance  of  modern  days  which  has 
a  curious  reminiscent  air  of  earlier  times 
about  it.  There  will  be  a  holiday  matinee 
on  Admission  Day. 


"The  Sunny  South"  is  the  title  of  a  pic- 
turesque song-story  which  will  be  the  fea- 
ture of  the  new  bill  at  the  Orpheum,  begin- 
ning with  the  Sunday  matinee.  It  is  put  on 
the  stage  with  elaborate  settings,  and  ten 
colored  singers  and  dancers  appear  in  the 
several  parts  of  the  drama  unfolded  as  the 
act  proceeds.  An  Eastern  vaudeville  hit 
of  the  past  season  will  be  offered  in  the 
appearance  of  Charles  Guyer  and  Ida 
Crispi,  acrobatic  comedians  and  dancers. 
Frank  and  Will  Mueller,  announced  as 
vocalists  of  the  refined  order,  are  also 
among  the  newcomers.  It  will  be  the  last 
week  of  the  Farrell-Taylor  trio,  the  Rup- 
pelts,  Fred's  Monkey  Actors,  and  Chris 
Richards.  Houdini,  the  "handcuff  king," 
will,  conclude  his  engagement  with  new 
marvels  of  mystery. 


The  new  stock  season  at  the  New  Alca- 
zar Theatre  will  be  inaugurated  September 
16,  when  Bertram  Lytell,  the  popular  lead- 
ing man,  will  return,  and  Thais  Lawton, 
another  local  favorite,  will  be  added  to  the 
company.  

Following  "In  the  Bishop's  Carriage," 
the  comic  opera,  "The  Prince  of  Pilsen," 
will  be  seen  at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre.  Dan 
Mason,  the  well-known  German  comedian, 
will  appear  as  the  brewer  from  "Zinzin- 
natty,"  and  the  company  is  a  large  one, 
with  an  attractive  chorus. 


Fritzi  Scheff  is  to  make  her  appearance 
here  this  season. 


Next  Sunday  night  the  Columbia  Park 
Boys'  Club,  which  has  been  making  a  tour 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  will  ap- 
pear in  a  programme  of  musical  and  dra- 
matic features  at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre.  A 
fine    band,    some    phenomenal    voices,    and 


well-trained  dramatic  talent  in  farces,  are 
some  of  the  attractions  to  be  offered.  Popu- 
lar prices  are  announced  for  the  evening's 
performance. 


Louis  James,  Marie  Cahill,  Dockstader, 
De  Wolf  Hopper,  and  other  noted  stars 
have  been  booked  by  Gottlob,  Marx  &  Co. 
for  the  Novelty  Theatre. 


AMUSEMENTS 


Orpheum 

F.I.I  .IS    STREET,    NEAR    FILLMORE 

Absolutely  Class  A  Theatre  Building 
V/m*k    beginning    this  Sunday  matinee  Sept.  8 

Advanced  Vaudeville 

The  Sunny  South,  an  elaborate  singing,  dancing 
and  scenic  production;  Charles  Guyer  and  Ida 
Crispi,  dancing  comedy  acrobatic  team:  Mueller 
and  Mueller,  high  class  vocalists;  Farrcl-Taylor 
Trio;  Chris  Richards;  The  Ruppelts:  Fred's 
Monkey  Actors;  New  Orpheum  Motion  Pictures 
and  last  week  of  Houdini,  the  Mysteriarch  who 
will  introduce  new  tests  at  every  performance. 

PRICES— Evenings,  10c.  25c,  50c  and  75c.  Eox 
Seats  51  00.  Matinees  (except  Sundays  and  Holi- 
days) 10c.  25c  and  50c.  Phone  West  6000 


New  Alcazar  ™we°^ 

Cor.  Sutter  &  Steluer  Sti.         Abiolate  Clin  "A"  Bulldlnj 
BELASCO  Sc  MAYER,  Ownen  and  Manner! 

Twenty-sixth   week  New    Alcazar  Stock  Co.  commenc- 
ing with  a  matinee  Admission  Day,  Sept.  9th. 

Jas.  A.  Heme's  Greatest  American  Play 

Shore  Acres 

Fred  Butler  as  Nathan'l  Berry. 


Prtcet — Evmines,  25c  to  $1.  Matin, 

Sunday,  25c  to  50c 


Sept.  16 — Opening  of  the  New  Alcazar  Stock  season.    Re- 
appearance of  the  popular  favorites  Thais  Lawton 
and  Bertram  Lytell. 


VAN  NESS   THEATRE 

Cor.  Van  Ness  and  Grove—  Phone  Market  5006 

Tonight,  Sunday  night  and  all  next  week.    Extra  matinee 

Monday  at  special  prices  50c,  75c  and  $1.00. 

Regular  matinee  Saturday. 

JESSIE   BUSLEY 

in  the  tense  human  drama 

In  the  Bishop's  Carriage 

Dramatized  by  Channing  Pollock  from  Miriam  Michelson's 

Novel 
Sept.  16— "THE  PRINCE  OF  PILSEN." 


THE  MILAN   OPERA   CO. 
Mario  Lambardi,  Impressario 

CHUTES  THEATRE 

Commencing  next  WEDNESDAY   EVE.,    September  11 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  "Aida" 

Thursday  and  Sunday  eves.,  and  Saturday  matinee 
"Lucia" 

Friday  evening  and  Sunday  matinee  "La  Xosca" 
Reserved  seats  $2.00,  $1.50,  $1.00  and  50c.  Box  seats 
$3.00  and  $2.50.  Now  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s 
Van  Ness  avenue,  just  above  California  street.  Address 
mail  orders  to  Will  L.  Greenbaum  accompanied  by 
current  funds. 

Second  week — Otello,  La  Traviata,  La  Bobeme. 


OUT-OF-TOWN  HOTELS 

Ten  Days  of  Sport 
at   Hotel  Del  Monte 

Twentieth  annual  tournament  of  the  Pacific 
States  Lawn  Tennis  Association  from  August  31 
to  September  9,  inclusive.  Golf  tournament,  Sep- 
tember 2  to  7,  inclusive.  Parlor  car  from  San 
Francisco.  Special  one-way  round-trip  rate  for  all 
participants  in  sports;  secure  receipt-certificate  in 
buying  ticket.  Inquire  at  789  Market  St.,  Phone 
Temporary  2751,  or  Southern  Pacific  Information 
Bureau,  Flood  Building,-  or  H.  R.  Warner,  Man- 
ager,  Del  Monte,   California. 


THE  NEW  HOTEL  VENDOME,  San  Jose 

Thoroughly  rebuilt  and  refurnished.  Unex- 
celled cuisine,  every  modern  convenience,  charm- 
ingly located  in  beautiful  park.  Swimming  pool, 
bowling  alleys,  tennis  courts,  and  sample;rooms 
for  commercial  men  down-town.  A  delightful 
place  to  spend  the  summer.      Rates  reason-: 

HOTEL  VENDOME  COMPANY: 


Hotel  Rafael 

San  Rafael,  Cat. 
Open  year  around.  Headquarters  Automo- 
bile League.  New  and  commodious  garage. 
50  minutes  from  San  Francisco.  Complete 
change  of  climate.  Tiburon  or  Sausalito 
Ferry.  All  modern  conveniences. 
F.  N.  Orpin,  Proprietor 


VANITY  FAIR. 

A  Socialist  orator  in  the  United  States 
has  been  straining  his  intelligence  in  an 
effort  to  compute  the  cost  to  the  middle 
class  American  of  the  training  and  educa- 
tion of  his  son  up  to  the  time  of  self-sup- 
port He  finds  it  to  be  $25,000..  and  now 
there  are  some  arithmetical  geniuses  in 
England  who  say  that  the  expense  is  just 
about  the  same  in  the  old  country.  The 
calculation  is  somewhat  as  follows : 

In  the  nursery,  age  1  to  8 — 8  years 

at  $625  a  year $  5,000 

In  the  preparatory  school,  age  9  to 

13—5  years  at  $750  a  year 3,750 

At  school  and  university — 8  years  at 

$1500  a  year 12,000 

Traveling  and  holiday  expenses,  age 

14  to  21-5  years  at  $500 4,000 

$24,750 

Now,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  about 
such  an  estimate  as  this  and  about  the  man 
who  made  it,  and  most  of  it  is  unsuitable 
for  publication.  The  expression  '"middle 
class"  is  a  detestable  one,  and  if  it  means 
anything  at  all,  it  implies  those  who  are  not 
good  enough  to  be  entirely  idle,  but  who 
are  too  good  to  work  with  their  hands.  If 
this'  definition  is  at  all  what  is  meant,  it  is 
evident  at  once  that  not  one  in  ten  of  the 
class  in  question  could  afford  such  an  ex- 
penditure for  their  sons  or  anything  ap- 
proaching to  it.  Take,  for  example,  the 
vast  army  of  professional  and  employed 
men  whose  incomes  range  from  $2400  to 
$5000  a  year  and  who  may  fairly  claim  the 
dubious  honor  of  belonging  to  the  '"middle 
class."  Can  such  men  afford  so  lavish  an 
expenditure  upon  a  son?  They  certainly 
can  not,  and  it  is  a  very  fortunate  thing  for 
their  sons  that  they  can  not.  Of  course, 
every  item  of  the  estimate  is  inflated.  The 
middle  class  child  between  the  ages  of  one 
and  eight  years  does  not  cost  an  average  of 
over  $600  a  year.  After  a  child  is  a  month 
old  and  until  it  reaches  the  age  of  three  or 
four  years  it  ought  to  cost  practically  noth- 
ing if  the  mother  knows  her  business.  Even 
doctors'  bills  are  usually  a  mark  of  paren- 
tal incapacity.  Glancing  at  the  other  end 
of  the  estimate,  we  find  a  similar  absurdity 
in  the  supposition  that  "middle  class"  par- 
ents allow  their  fourteen-year-old  sons  to 
spend  $500  on  a  vacation  trip.  Most  fathers 
would  think  themselves  extravagant  if  the 
vacation  for  the  whole  family  in  an  ordin- 
ary year  reached  such  a  total  as  that.  There 
is  a  certain  lofty  insolence  about  such  esti- 
mates, because  they  entirely  ignore  as  non- 
existent the  great  majority  of  those  about 
whom  they  profess  to  speak. 


THE    ARGONAUT. 
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peculiarly    feminine    habit — so    this    woman 
waitress  tells  us — is  to  order  an  additional 
dessert  after  the  card  has  been  added  for  1 
payment.     This  is  not  due  to  a  desire  to  ' 
;  evade  payment,  but  rather  to  something  that 
;  a  popular  writer  calls  "feminine  cussedness" 
,  — a  very  improper  expression,  by  the  way. 
Then  again  we  are  told  that  a  great  many  \ 
women    confuse   economy    with    discomfort 
,  and    patronize    the    lower    class    and    fly- 
I  infested    restaurants    in   preference   to    the 
I  better  ones,  under  the  rooted  conviction  that 
the  former  must  necessarily  be  the  cheaper 
J  — an  opinion  that  can  not  be  shaken  by  the 
j  mere  evidence  of  the  pay  checks. 

The  manager  of  a  big  New  York  depart- 
ment store  restaurant  adds  his   little  con- 
tribution   to    the    discussion    hy    remarking 
that  women  as  a  rule  dine  in  company,  and 
it  seems  impossible  for  them  to  agree  upon 
a  bill  of  fare  without  a  great  fuss  and  waste 
of  time  in  making  up  their  minds  what  to 
eat.     Another   common   peculiarity   is  that 
all  women  want  tables  by  the  open  windows, 
and  immediately  want  the  windows  closed, 
no  matter  how  hot  the  day  or  how  uncom-  \ 
fortable  the  other  diners  may  be.    It  is  an  , 
accepted  fact  that  women  pay  fees  as  much  ; 
as  a  matter  of  course  as  men,  although  the 
fees  are  much  smaller  than  usual.    When  a 
waiter  has  been  inattentive,  a  woman  won't 
pay  any  sort  of  a  fee,  and  will  probably  tell  1 
the  man  why  she  does  not  pay.     Five  cents  j 
is  thought  sufficient  for  a  woman's  fee.     It  . 
is  agreed  that  nowadays  women  are  much 
more  sensible  in  the  choice  of  their  food 
than  they  used  to  be,  but  the  consensus  of  ; 
opinion  is  that  no  woman  uses  as  much  com- 
mon sense  and  discrimination  in  her  choice 
of  viands  at  a  restaurant  as  she  does  in  her 
own  home. 


backed  out  of  the  game  altogether,  and 
some  of  them  are  telling  their  friends  that 
their  machines  have  been  taken  to  Europe 
by  their  sons  or  daughters. 


The  New  York  Evening  Post,  conde- 
scending for  the  moment  to  be  almost  frivo- 
lous, devotes  some  little  space  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  way  in  which  women  eat 
their  lunch.  A  great  change,  we  are  told, 
has  taken  place  in  recent  years  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  eating  places  that  cater  particu- 
larly to  the  luncheon  demands  of  women 
shoppers.  A  few  years  ago  "ladies'  lunch 
rooms"  were  a  feature  of  the  shopping  dis- 
tricts. These  places  were  a  sort  of  bakery, 
offering  an  extensive  assortment  of  cakes, 
supplemented  with  tea,  coffee,  and  ice 
cream.  They  were,  as  a  rule,  hot,  crowded, 
and  infested  with  flies,  but  women  patron- 
ized them  extensively  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  were  numerous  good  restaurants 
nearby.  It  was  not  customary  for  women 
to  go  to  restaurants  frequented  by  men 
unaccompanied  by  a  man. 

When  the  department  stores  introduced 
luncheon  departments  it  materially  reduced 
the  business  of  the  "ladies'  lunch  rooms," 
and  with  the  growth  of  popular  knowledge 
about  suitable  and  nourishing  food  a  great 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  character  of 
the  meals  ordered  by  women.  An  interest- 
ing outcome  of  the  tendency  of  women  to 
eat  more  substantial  food  is  the  change  ef- 
fected in  the  menus  of  these  restaurants. 

At  first  their  offerings  consisted  largely 
of  the  inevitable  pastry,  ice  cream,  salads, 
and  fancy  made  dishes,  but  the  transition 
into  the  regulation  restaurant  list  soon  fol- 
lowed. With  the  change  came  the  invasion 
of  men  patrons,  who  in  several  of  the  larg- 
est places  threaten  to  outnumber  the  women 
at  the  noon  hour. 

The  woman  cashier  in  a  large  New  York 
restaurant  says  she  can  generally  tell  if  an 
order  card  comes  from  a  man  or  a  woman, 
but  this,  he  admits,  is  due  to  her  long  ex- 
perience, and  it  is  not  easy  to  do.  Women 
make  feminine  combinations  of  dishes  to 
which  le  mere  man  is  not  equal.  But 
women  **ave  their  own  luncheon  peculiari- 
:es  aoar    from  their  selection  of  dishes.    A 


Sir  James  Crichton-Browne,  perhaps  the 
most  distinguished  of  English  physicians, 
has  ventured  to  give  an  explanation  of  "love 
at  first  sight,"  but  it  can  not  be  said  that  his 
words  of  wisdom  produce  a  very  marked 
illumination  of  an  obscure  and  delicate  sub- 
ject. There  are  two  causes,  it  seems,  for  a 
condition  that  we  all  recognize  and  deplore. 
These  are: 

1.  A  species  of  cerebral  commotion; 

2.  The  stirring  of  some  hitherto  dormant 
association  centres  by  an  appropriate  affini- 
tive impression. 

Did  it  not  occur  to  the  eminent  physician 
that  he  was  talking  nonsense?  Or  was  he 
actually  trying  to  joke  in  his  ponderous 
scientific  way? 

* 

London  society  is  in  the  throes  of  a  new 
craze,  which,  it  is  suggested,  owes  its  incep- 
tion to  the  fertile  brain  of  Mrs.  Potter  Pal- 
mer. It  is  called  the  "photo  tea,"  and  has 
caught  on  because  it  is  productive  of  so 
much  genuine  amusement. 

Each  guest  who  receives  an  invitation  is 
requested  to  bring  a  photograph  of  himself 
or  herself  taken  before  the  age  of  five.  All 
the  photographs  are  duly  numbered,  and  a 
list  of  names  is  kept  by  the  hostess.  After 
being  collected  and  shuffled,  they  are  dis- 
tributed among  the  players.     The  fun  con- 


sists in  endeavoring  to  trace  the  identities 
or  portraits,  a  difficult  matter  in  most  in- 
stances, for  time  and  art  play  sad  tricks. 
The  player  who  is  successful  in  fixing  the 
identity  in  most  cases  receives  the  first 
prize,  and  the  second  and  third  prizes  go  to 
the  next  in  the  number  of  acurate  guesses. 


John  Strange  Winter  has  not  much  sym- 
pathy for  those  who  say  that  modern  ath- 
leticism amongst  women  tends  to  destroy 
feminine  charms  and  graces  of  body.  She 
admits  that  the  hands  and  feet  are  inclined 
to  broaden  a  little  under  new  conditions, 
but  she  does  not  know  that  they  will  make 
inferior  wives  and  mothers  upon  that  ac- 
count. She  adds  the  comfortable  assurance 
that  both  hands  and  feet  must  grow  con- 
siderably more  yet  before  they  approach  the 
ample  dimensions  of  those  of  the  Venus  de 
Milo,  who  is  usually  supposed  to  be  well 
equipped  in  the  matter  of  womanly  graces. 


A  Daniel  has   come  to  judgment.     Mrs. 

Stuyvesant  Fish,  the  acknowledged  leader 
;  of  the   New   York  Four  Hundred,  admits 

that  there  is  something  better  in  life  than  a 
I  lofty  social  position.  She  says :  "I  would 
I  rather  be  a  great  actress  or  writer  or  artist 
:  than  have  all  the  wealth  and  social  position 

I  could  command,  because  the  woman  of  a 
l  profession    has    achieved    something;     she 

lives   a   life   of  growth   and   power;     it    is 

power  that  counts,  and  the  development  of 

one's    individuality.      This    is    the    greatest 

thing  after  all." 


More  than  two  thousand  New  Yorkers, 
some  of  them  ranking  as  millionaires,  have 
sold  their  automobiles  within  the  last  few 
weeks.  Almost  as  many  more,  it  is  esti-  . 
mated  by  the  trade,  have  cancelled  orders 
for  new  machines.  These  automobiles 
represent  a  total  cost  of  over  $15,000,000. 
They  are  now  worth  probably  $7,000,000. 

Nearly  all  the  dealers  agree  that  this  is 
due  to  uncertain  financial  conditions.    They 
tell    stories    of    orders    cancelled    by    New 
Yorkers  who  until  recently  were  generally 
supposed  to  be  rich  enough  to  afford  any 
luxury-    Some  of  these  stories  are  pathetic. 
The  average  rich  New  Yorker  has  an  ex- 
pensive family,  and  his  expenditures  are  on 
a  large  scale.     Any  curtailment  of  income 
cuts  off  his  luxuries,  because  he  lives  up  to 
his  income,  and  so  the  automobile  has  to  be 
sacrificed.    The  great  difference  in  the  dis- 
play made  by   the   rich   is  visible   in   every 
place  around  New  York.    It  has  been  pain- 
fully evident  at  the  Saratoga  races.     There 
are  not  half  as  many  autos  there  as  last  ! 
year,  and  few  high-priced  new  machines  are  I 
in  evidence.    It  is,  however,  pointed  out  that  I 
those  who   have  given  up  their   expensive  I 
cars  do  not  ride  in  cheap  ones.    The}'  have 


BENTWOOD 
CHAIRS 

We  are  showing  a  large  and 
well  selected  stock  of  Vienna 
Bentwood  Chairs  in  all 
finishes.  We  are  prepared 
to  furnish  Cafes  and  Hotels 
with  any  quantity  without 
delay. 

PRICES  AS  LOW  AS  THE  LOWEST 
"SLOANE  QUALITY"   CONSIDERED 


September  7,  1907. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Two  old  friends  on  the  street,  locking 
arms,  strolled  slowly  along,  discussing  vari- 
ous topics.  Personal  ones  were  touched 
upon  at  last,  and,  after  exchanging  family 
solicitudes   for  several  moments,  the  judge 

asked  the  major:    "And  dear  old  Mrs. , 

your  aunt?  She  must  be  rather  feeble  now. 
Tell  me,  how  is  she?"  "Buried  her  yester- 
day," said  the  major.  "Buried  her?  Dear 
me,  dear  me!  Is  the  good  old  lady  dead?" 
"Yes,  that's  why  we  buried  her,"  said  the 
major. 

• 

A  lady  carrying  a  little  dog  in  her  arms 
was  riding  in  a  bus  that  went  along  Park 
Lane.  All  the  way  up  she  worried  the  con- 
ductor to  know  whether  they  had  come  to 

No.  ,  mentioning  a  house  nearly  at  the 

top.  When  they  reached  this  number  the 
conductor  stopped  the  bus,  thinking  the 
lady  wished  to  alight  there.  Instead  of 
doing  this,  however,  she  went  to  the  door 
of  the  bus,  and,  holding  up  the  dog,  said : 
"Look,  Fido,  that's  where  your  mother  was 
born !  " 


On  a  Southern  train  some  time  ago  the 
conductor  appeared  in  the  doorway  of  one 
of  the  cars  though  he  had  already  taken  up 
the  tickets.  "Does  there  happen  to  be  any- 
body here,"  he  called  out,  "who  hails  from 
Kentucky?"  Far  up  the  car  a  man  with 
a  vivid  complexion  held  up  his  hand.  The 
conductor  noticed  him.  "From  Kentucky?" 
he  asked,  to  make  sure.  "That's  where," 
was  the  answer.  "A  gentleman  in  the 
smoker/'  said  the  conductor,  "has  just  lost 
a  bet.     He  wants  a  corkscrew." 


"Ticket,"  said  the  collector,  as  he  opened 
the  door  of  the  carriage  in  which  sat  a  man 
who  looked  as  if  he  was  anchored  to  his 
seat.  The  man  handed  over  the  required 
pasteboard,  which  was  duly  inspected. 
Then,  looking  around,  the  collector  said : 
"Is  there  another  gentleman  in  the  car- 
riage?" "No."  "Is  that  other  portman- 
teau yours,  then,  too?"  "Other  port- 
manteau?" "Yes;  on  the  floor  there,  by 
the  other."  "Those,"  said  the  traveler,  with 
dignity,  "are  my  feet." 


An  English  merchant  was  a  daily  cus- 
tomer in  a  well-known  restaurant,  and  al- 
ways honored  the  waiter  in  a  most  gener- 
ous fashion,  as  he  liked  him  for  his  atten- 
tiveness.  One  day,  to  his  surprise,  another 
waiter  served  him.  "The  other  waiter  is 
here,"  said  the  new  one,  "but  he  can't  serve 
you."  "Why  not?"  queried  the  astonished 
diner.  "Well,  you  see,  sir,"  was  the  reply, 
"we  played  cards  the  other  evening,  and 
after  he  had  lost  all  his  money,  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  win  you." 


Justin  McCarthy  tells  a  reminiscent  story 
of  the  late  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Mr. 
Beecher  entered  Plymouth  Church  one 
Sunday  and  found  several  letters  awaiting 
him.  He  opened  one  and  found  it  contained 
the  single  word  "Fool."  Quietly  and  with 
becoming  seriousness  he  announced  to  the 
congregation  the  fact  in  these  words.  "I 
have  known  many  an  instance  of  a  man 
writing  a  letter  and  forgetting  to  sign  his 
name,  but  this  is  the  only  instance  I  have 
ever  known  of  a  man  signing  his  name  and 
forgetting  to  write  the  letter." 


A  story  is  current  concerning  a  professor 
who  is  reputed  to  be  slightly  absent-minded. 
The  learned  man  had  arranged  to  escort 
his  wife  one  evening  to  the  theatre.  "I 
don't  like  the  tie  you  have  on.  I  wish  you 
would  go  up  and  put  on  another,''  said  his 
wife.  The  professor  tranquilly  obeyed. 
Moment  after  moment  elapsed,  until  finally 
the  impatient  wife  went  upstairs  to  learn 
the  cause  of  delay.  In  his  room  she  found 
her  husband  undressed  and  getting  into 
bed.  Habit  had  been  too  much  for  him 
when  he  took  off  his  tie. 


A  New  York  man  enjoys  repeating  a 
story  he  claims  to  have  had  from  one  of 
the  life-guards  at  Atlantic  City.  It  appears 
that  not  long  ago  a  Philadelphia  man  and 
his  nine-year-old  son  were  at  the  end  of 
one  of  the  piers  gazing  over  the  rail  at  the 
ocean  when  suddenly  the  lad,  leaning  over 
too  far,  tumbled  into  the  water.  The  lite- 
guards  were  just  then  at  quite  a  distance 
from  the  scene  of  the  accident;  so  another 
man  on  the  pier,  without  waiting  to  divest 
himself  of  either  coat  or  shoes,  plunged 
into  the  sea,  and  after  buffeting  with  the 
waves  for  some  time  succeeded  in  getting 
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the  half-drowned  boy  to  the  beach,  whither 
in  the  meantime  the  father  had  hastened 
from  the  pier.  The  parent  took  the  affair 
very  coolly.  As  the  self-appointed  rescuer 
set  the  dripping  boy  at  his  father's  feet,  the 
latter  inquired :  "Thank  you ;  but  what 
have   you   done   with   his   hat?" 


Henry  C.  Frick,  the  steel  man,  was  once 
a  guest  at  a  dinner  when  he  was  unex- 
pectedly called  upon  to  respond  to  a  toast. 
Recovering  somewhat  from  his  surprise, 
Mr.  Frick  said  that  his  situation  reminded 
him  of  the  case  of  a  Pennsylvania  man 
who  fell  into  the  water  while  fishing.  With 
no  little  difficulty  he  was  rescued,  and  after 
he  had  regained  his  breath  and  was  in  a 
fairly  comfortable  .  condition  his  rescuer 
asked  him  how  he  came  to  fall  into  the 
water.  "I  did  not  come  to  fall  into  the 
water,"  replied  the  unfortunate  man;  "I 
came  to  fish." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Nocturnal. 

The  man  who  talks  of  "seeing  life" 

Must    have   peculiar  sight. 
For    life    is    only    visible. 

He  seems  to  think,   at  night. 

— Catholic   Standard    and    Times. 


Revised. 


There   was   a   little   girl 
Who    had    a    little    curl 

Right  in  the  middle  of  her  forehead, 
And   when    she   was   good 
She  was  very,  very  good, 

But  when  she  was  bad  she  was  more  com- 
panionable. 

— Century. 


The  Wail  of  a  Waitress. 
He   had  the   nerve  to  bring  her  here  to  eat; 
I    seen   them    comin'    half-way    down    the    street, 

An'  I  was  ready  for  them,  you  can  bet. 

I  ain't  a-showin'  the  white  feather  yet; 
She's    got   my    beau,    but   I    don't    say    I'm   beat. 

I   waited   till  they'd  settled  in  their  seat. 
"Fine  day,"  I  says  to  him  real  soft  and  sweet. 
"Fine  day,"  he  says,  "  'F  you  like  your  weather 
wet." 

He   had   the   nerve ! 

Don't  say  a  word,   I  fixed  that  couple  neat! 
He   acted   like   he's   crazy   with    the  heat; — 
He   didn't   have   no   notion   what   he   et. 
He  can't  come  here   to  jolly  up    his   pet. 
She   didn't    come    this   way   with    willin'    feet — 
He    had    the    nerve. 
—Ethel  M.  Kelley,  in  Smart  Set. 


When  the  Mint  Is  in  the  Julep. 

When  the  mint  is  in  the  julep  an'  the  hammock's 

swicgin'  right 
'Neath    the    shady    oaks,    a-hidin'    of    the    summer 

sun   from   sight. 
Oh,  it's  then  you're  seein'  visions  of  the  valleys  of 

delight. 
When  the  mint  is  in  the  julep  an'  the  hammock's 

swingin'   right! 

The     trees     around    you     bowin'     with     a     drowsy 

"howdy-do," 
An'     the    wind    that    waves    the    branches    sayin' 

dreamy  things  to  you! 
An*    you    hear    the    ice    a-clickin'     in    the    goblet 

sparklin*    bright. 
When  the  mint  is  in  the  julep  an'  the  hammock's 

swingin'   right! 

Then  life  seems  worth  the  livin'  an'  old  trouble's 

on  the  shelf, 
An'  you  feel  that  you're  a-lovin'   of  yer  neighbor 

as  yerself; 
Ain't    it    joy    amazin'.     Colonel  ?      Ain't    this    old 

world   out  of   sight 
When  the  mint  is  in  the  julep  and  the  hammock's 

swingin'   right? 

— A tlan ta    Const itu tio n. 


The  Western  Assurance  Company,  of 
Toronto,  recognizing  the  growing  im- 
portance of  the  trade  of  the  Pacific 
Slope,  has  established  a  Pacific  Coast 
branch,  with  headquarters  in  this  city,  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Kenny,  for- 
merly of  Toronto,  with  Mr.  W.  L.  W. 
Miller,  late  general  agent  in  this  city  as 
assistant.  The  Western  has  been  doing  busi- 
ness "on  this  Coast  for  some  thirty  years 
and  paid  upwards  of  one  million  and  three 
quarters'  conflagration  losses  last  year. 


Lord  Brampton,  better  known  as  Sir 
Henry  Hawkins,  the  famous  criminal  judge, 
does  not  enjoy  his  retirement  from  the 
bench,  even  though  he  is  90  years  of  age. 
He  told  an  interviewer:  "Old  age  has  very 
few  compensations.  Leisure  is  not  pleasant. 
It  fills  me  with  regret  that  I  am  no  longer 
able  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  life  of  the 

world."         ^,». 

A.  Hirschman 
Jeweler    and    Silversmith.      Now    at    1174 
Sutter  Street,  near  Polk. 


"Stetson"  Hat  Agency  "Fall  Styles." 

Eugene    Korn,    926    Van    Xess    Ave.     Tel. 

Franklin   1275. 

-•••»» 

Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  No.  1179 
Ellis  Street,  between  Gough  and  Octavia. 


GAS    STOVES 

at  less  than  wholesale 


$1.90— Two  burner  "Eclipse"  Hot  Plate 

4  feet  patented  "Safety  Tubing"  Free 

$2.45— Three  burner  "Eclipse"  Hot  Plate 

6  feet  patented  "Safe'ty  Tubing"  Free 

$9.90— No.  420    Eclipse    Gas    Range 

Guaranteed  Perfect  Baker  Connections  Fre 

"At  your  service" 

The   Gas   and    Electric  Appliance  Co. 

1131  POLK  ST.,  NEAR  SUTTER 


BANKING. 


THE  ANGLO-CALIFORMAN  BANK.  Ltd. 


HEAD     OFFICE 

London 


Managers: 


Established    1873. 

MAIN     OrFICE 

Fine    and    Sansome    Streets, 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 

I.  Steinhart 

P.  N.  Lilienthal 


BKANCHZ* 

loao    Van    Ness    Avenue 
2049    Mission    Street 

San    Francitco 


CAPITAL  PAID  IN   J1.500.000 

SURPLUS    AND    UNDIVIDED    PROFITS 1,362.895 

A  General  Banking  Business  Conducted.     Accounts  of  Corporations,  Firms  and  Individuals 
Solicited. 

SAFE    DEPOSIT    VAULTS    AT    VAN    NESS    AVE.    BRANCH. 


FrenchSavingsBank 

The    French    Savings    Bank    Building,    108-1  to 
Sutter  Street 


THE    FRENCH-AMERICAN     BANK 

occupies  offices  in  the  same  building 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legallet,  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
Vice-President. 

Directors — J.  E.  Artigues,  O.  Bozio,  J.  A. 
Bergerot,  E.  f.  DeSabla,  J.  M.  Dupas,  J.  S. 
Godeau,  J.  J.  Mack,  Geo.  Belaney,  Leon 
Kaufman.  

The  French  Savings  Bank  is  now  installing 
Safe  Deposit  Boxes  which  will  soon  be  ready 
for  the  use  of  the  Bank's  clients. 


The  German  Savings  and 
Loan  Society 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

Guaranteed  Capital  and  Surplus.  .$2,603,755.68 
Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..    1,000,000.00 

Deposits     38,156,931-28 

OFFICERS— President,  N.  Ohlandt;  First 
Vice-President,  Daniel  Mever;  Second  Vice- 
President,  Emil  Rohte;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R. 
Schmidt;  Assistant  Cashier,  William  Herr- 
mann; Secretary,  George  Tourny;  Assistant 
Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller;  Goodfellow  &  Eells, 
General   Attorneys. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS— N.  Ohlandt, 
Daniel  Meyer,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart, 
I.  N.  Walter,  J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillman, 
Jr.,    E.    T.  Kruse.   and   W.    S.   Goodfellow. 


THE   UNIVERSITY   SAVINGS  BANK 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 

Savings  and  household  checking  accounts 
invited.    Interest  on  deposits 

DIRECTORS— Geo.  P.  Baxter,  President;  J.W.  Richards, 
Vice-President;  Benjamin  Banes.  Vice-President;  Louis 
Titus.  Dr.Thos.  Addison,  A.  G. Freeman;  Duncan  McDuffie: 
Perry  T.  Tompkini;  F,  L.  LipmamW.  J.  Hotcbkiss,  J.  S. 
Mills. 


Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Company 


Established  1850 


OF  HARTFORD 


Total    Assets $5,721,433.00 

Surplus    to   Policy-Holders.  .    2.282,186.00 

BENJAMIN      J.      SMITH 

Manager  Pacific   Department 

SiS  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

San  Francisco 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

U.    S.    Assets $2,403,154 

"       Surplus     483,980 

PACIFIC    COAST    DEPARTMENT 
1004  merchants'  exchange 
SAX     FRANCISCO 
J.  J.  Kenny  W.  L.  VV.  Miller 

Manager  Assistant  Manager 


Before  the  Tenth 

Money  deposited  in  this  bank 
before  the  10th  of  the  month 
draws  interest  from  the  1st. 
Four  per  cent  interest  is  paid 
on  savings  and  the  interest 
compounded  on  July  1  st  and 
January  1  st  also  earns  interest 
at  the  same  rate. 
Capital  over  $  3,000,000.00 
Assets  over     1 2,000,000.00 

California  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company 

California  and  Montgomery  Streets 

West  End  Branch  -  1531  Devradero 
Mission  Branch  2572  Mission,  nr.  22d 
Up-Town  branch  1 740  Fillmore,  nr.  Sutter 
Potrero  Branch      -      Kentucky  and  19th 


Peyton  Chemical  Co. 

Purchasers  and  Smellers  of 
COPPER.  GOLD  AND  SILVER  ORES,  ETC. 

Office-.  Montgomery  Block,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Smelter an d  Works  at  Peyton.  Contra  Costa  Co.,  Cil. 
P.O.  Martinez 


WCKlZco. 


BANK  BOND 

is  the  best  paper  for  your  office  stationery. 
Ask  your  printer. 

Bonestell,   Richardson   &   Co. 

California's  Leadinz  Paper  House 

473-485  Sixth  St.  San  Francisco 


SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

1808  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  or  837  So. 
Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Romeike's  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may 
appear  about  you.  your  friends,  or  any  subject 
on    which    you    want    to    be    "  up    to    date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads  650 
daily  papers  and  over  2,000  weeklies  and  maga- 
zines, in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance  published 
in  the  United  States,  for  5.000  subscribers  and, 
through  the  European  Bureaus,  all  the  leading 
papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted  on 
slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and  are 
mailed    day    by   day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 

Henry  Romeike  Branches      LmJtn 

110  and  112  W.  26th  Sl.  New  York        farit    I 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and 
around  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  will  be 
found  in  the  following  department: 

Most  of  the  entertaining  to  be  done  dur- 
ing this  month  will  be  very  informal  in 
nature,  save  the  many  weddings  of  im- 
portance which  are  to  take  place  during  the 
coming  four  weeks.  Many  European  trav- 
elers plan  to  return  here  within  a  short 
time,  and  a  number  of  well-known  San 
Franciscans  are  already  en  route  home. 
September  will  be  devoted  largely  to  the 
process  of  "settling"  for  the  winter  and 
reestablishing  homes. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss 
Gertrude  Josselyn,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn,  to  Mr.  Gerald  Rath- 
bone.  Their  wedding  will  probably  be  an 
event  of  the  near  future. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss 
Pauline  Fore,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  W.  Fore,  of  Oakland,  to  Mr. 
James  K.  Moffitt,  of  Oakland.  No  date  is 
announced  for  the  wedding. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss 
Helen  Parker,  of  Oakland,  to  Lieutenant 
Henry  Finch,  U.  S.  A. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Etelka  Williar, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Harry  K.  Williar,  to  Lieu- 
tenant Max  Bruce  Garber,  U.  S.  A.,  will 
be  celebrated  this  (Saturday)  afternoon 
at  four  o'clock,  at  Christ  Church.  Sausalito. 

It  is  announced  that  the  wedding  of  Miss 
Anita  Harvey,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  Downey  Harvey,  to  Mr.  Oscar  Cooper 
will  take  place  on  Wednesday  next  at  the 
home  of  the  bride's  grandmother,  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Martin. 

It  is  announced  that  the  marriage  of 
Miss  Mary  Swift  Baily.  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Norris,  to  Lieutenant  Seth  Williams,  U.  S. 
M.  C,  will  take  place  on  Wednesday  next 
at  St.  Mark's  Church,  Berkeley. 

It  is  announced  that  the  wedding  of  Miss 
Dean  Childs  to  Mr.  William  Nichols,  son 
of  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Nichols,  will  take  place 
early  in  November  at  the  home  of  the  bride 
in  Helena,   Montana. 

It  is  announced  that  the  wedding  of  Miss 
Alice  Hueter,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  L.  Hueter,  to  Oscar  E.  Mertz,  of 
Philadelphia,  will  take  place  on  the  eleventh 
of  September  at  the  home  of  the  bride's 
parents,  2322  Howard  Street.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mertz  will  make  their  home  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Lillian  Saltonstall, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Florence  Ward,  to  Dr. 
Norman  Mattison,  of  New  York,  took 
place  on  Tuesday  evening  last  at  the  First 
Unitarian  Church.  The  ceremony  took 
place  at  half  past  eight  o'clock,  the  Rev. 
Bradford  Leavitt  officiating.  Miss  Nadine 
Belden  was  the  maid  of  honor,  and  the 
bridesmaids  were  Miss  Elizabeth  Liver- 
more,  Miss  Gertrude  Ballard,  and  Miss 
Grace  Mattison,  the  groom's  sister,  and 
Miss  Nora  Taggart,  both  of  New  York. 
The  bride's  sisters,  little  Misses  Dorothy 
and  Jean  Ward,  acted  as  flower-girls.  Mr. 
Piatt  Kent,  of  New  York,  was  the  best 
man,  and  Mr.  Hal  Sander,  Mr.  Effing- 
ham Sutton,  Mr.  Frank  Ballard,  and  Mr. 
Ryder  Scott  Spahr,  of  New  York,  were 
ushers.  After  the  ceremony  there  was  a 
small  reception  at  the  home  of  the  bride, 
2700  Broadway.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mattison 
have  left  for  the  East,  where  is  their  home. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Scott  gave  a  luncheon,  Sat- 
urday, at  the  Hotel  Fairmont,  in  honor  of 
Miss  Claudine  Cotton.  Those  present  were 
Miss  Claudine  Cotton,  Mrs.  A.  R  Cotton. 
Mrs.  Chas.  A.  Warren,  Mrs.  Davis  Louder- 
back,  Mrs.  Geo.  D.  Louderback,  Mrs.  Al- 
bert Scott,  Jr..  Miss  Arthur  Cornwall,  Miss 
Ellen  Pase,  Miss  Florence  Boyd,  and  Mrs. 
A.   W.   Scott 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of 
movements  to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast 
and  of  the  whereabouts  of  absent  Cali- 
fornians : 

Secretary  and  Mrs.  Victor  Metcalf  re- 
turned this  week  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
after  spending  the  summer  in  California. 

Mrs.  Edward  Barron,  Miss  Marguerite 
Barron,  and  Mr.  Ward  Barron  will  come 
to  town  shortly  to  spend  the  winter,  from 
their  country  place  at  Mayfield,  where  they 
have  lived  during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evans  S.  Pillsbury  have 
returned  from  a  sojourn  in  Santa  Barbara 
of  several  weeks'  duration. 

Mrs.  Antoineite  Naglee  Burke  left  last 
week  for  Paris,  after  a  stay  here  of  a  few 
weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horatio  P.  Livermore  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  Livermore  will  leave  next 
month  for  Europe,  where  they  will  remain 
indefinitely. 

Mrs.  R  Porter  Ashe  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  San  Rafael,  after  spending  the 
sumrr-  r  in  the  East. 

Dr.   Harry  Tevis  has  been  visiting  Mr. 
Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding  at  Belvedere. 
s.    Percv   Moore  has   returned   to   her 


home  in  Menlo,  after  a  stay  of  several 
weeks  at  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  George  Ashton,  Miss  Helen  Ash- 
ton,  and  Miss  Bessie  Ashton  will  leave  this 
month  for  Europe,  to  be  absent  for  two 
years. 

Miss  Violet  Whitney  and  Miss  Ellen 
Chabot  have  returned  recently  from  a  trip 
to  Lake  Tahoe. 

Miss  Genevieve  King  and  Miss  Hazel 
King  have  returned  from  a  visit  to  Yo- 
semite  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  have 
moved  recently  to  their  new  home  on 
Pacific  Avenue  and  Baker  Street. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  John  Burke  Murphy 
arrived  this  week  from  Portland,  Oregon, 
where  they  have  been  visiting  for  some 
weeks,  and  are  the  guests  of  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Rodgers  at  their  home  on  Broadway. 

Miss  Evelyn  Norwood  and  Miss  Ethel 
Lincoln  have  returned  from  a  trip  to  Yo- 
semite   Valley. 

Mrs.  Phillips- Wynne  and  her  son,  Mr. 
Cyril  Phillips-Wynne  will  leave  next 
month  for  a  stay  of  a  year  abroad. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Stephenson  will 
not  return  to  their  home  here  from  Ross 
Valley,  where  they  have  spent  the  summer, 
until  October. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Sperry  are  at 
present  traveling  in  England,  but  will  re- 
turn to  Paris  in  October. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow  Anderson  have 
left  their  Sausalito  Villa  and  taken  up  their 
residence  for  the  winter  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel. 

Mr.  Wakefield  Baker  and  his  two  sons, 
Livingston  and  Wakefield,  Jr.,  left  this 
week  for  the  East,  where  Mr.  Baker  will 
place  his   sons  in   school. 

Mrs.  and  Mrs.  I.  Lowenberg  and  Mr. 
A.  J.  Lowenberg  have  moved  from  2181 
Pacific  Avenue  to  2196  Jackson   Street 

Mrs.  John  Jarboe  has  arrived  from  New 
York  and  is  visiting  her  son,  Mr.  Paul 
Jarboe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn,  Miss 
Mary  Josselyn,  Miss  Gertrude  Josselyn, 
Miss  Marjorie  Josselyn,  and  Miss  Myra 
Josselyn  returned  a  few  days  ago  from 
Paris,  where  they  have  been  for  the  past 
six  months.  They  are  occupying  Bishop 
Nichols'  residence  on  Webster  Street  for 
the  winter  months. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Pringle,  who  is  spend- 
ing the  summer  in  Sonoma  County,  has  re- 
turned to  her  home  in  Oakland. 

Mrs.  Louis  F.  Monteagle  and  her  son, 
Kenneth,  left  last  week  for  the  East  Mrs. 
Monteagle  will  return  late  in  the  fall,  but 
her  son  will  remain  there  at  school. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Lent  is  in  San  Mateo 
for  a  few  weeks  as  the  guest  of  Mrs. 
J  Robert  Hooker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Ashe  have  re- 
:  turned  to  their  country  place  in  Sonoma 
County,  after  a  sojourn  at  Del  Monte  and 
!  Santa  Cruz. 

Mrs.  Jerome  Lincoln  and  Miss  Ethel 
:  Lincoln  have  taken  a  house  on  Scott  Street 
I  for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Gaston  Ashe  has  arrived  from  her 
!  ranch  in  San  Benito  County,  and  after  a 
■  brief  stay  in  Sausalito  will  go  to  San 
j  Rafael  for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Emma  Shatter  Howard  will  leave 
!  early  in  September  for  a  sojourn  in 
;  Canada;  going  first  to  Victoria,  B.  C. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton  has  arrived  from 
Munich  and  is  the  guest  of  her  daughter, 
j  Mrs.  Russell,  in  Belvedere. 

Mr.  Clarence  Follis  is  visiting  friends  in 
London. 

Mrs.  William  L.  Merry  has  taken  a  house 

:  on    Baker   and    Green    Streets    for    several 

i  months   and   has   with   her    Mr.    and    Mrs. 

'  Henry   Ashe   Tilghman,    Mrs.    Samuel    W. 

Bryant,  and  Miss  Mary  Hill. 

Mr.  Charles  Webb  Howard  and  Miss 
Maude  Howard,  who  were  several  weeks  at 
Shasta  Springs,  are  now  at  Byron. 

Miss  Kate  Stone  is  visiting  at  Lake 
Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Peixotto  will  go  in 
I  a  few  days  to  Monterey  to  spend  a  month 
before  going  East  for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  T.  W.  M.  Draper,  who  has  been  in 

New  York  and  other  cities  of  the  East  for 

j  the  past  year,  will  arrive  here  next  month 

1  to  join  Colonel  Draper,  who  has  a  cottage 

in  Mill  Valley. 

Mrs.  William  S.  Porter  will  leave  next 
month  for  an  Eastern  trip  of  several  weeks' 
,  duration. 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Keeney  and  Miss  Innes 
Keeney  are  spending  several  weeks  in 
Berkeley,  before  going  East 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Macfarlane,  who 
have  spent  the  summer  here,  sailed  last 
week  for  their  home  in  Honolulu. 

Mrs.  Ferd.  C.  Peterson  and  Miss  Kate 
Peterson  have  returned  to  their  Belvedere 
home,  after  a  visit  to  Yosemite  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newton  B.  Knox,  of  Yo- 
kohama, arrived  on  the  Persia,  en  route  to 
England. 

Dr.  de  Marville  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  Byron  Hot 
Springs  were :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  W. 
Marston,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Moreland, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Bancroft,  Miss  Ban- 
croft, Mr.  Hubert  Bancroft,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


S.  M.  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jas.  Bishop, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  McDonald,  Jr.,  Dr. 
Adolph  Baer,  Mr.  Chas.  Webb  Howard 
and  Miss  Howard.  Senator  and  Mrs.  Edw. 

1  I.  Wolfe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Benson,  Mr. 

:  and   Mrs.   I.    N.    Patterson,    Mr.   and   Mrs. 

!  F.  Foote,  Col.  and  Mrs.  A.  Andrews,  Mr. 

j  Knox  Maddox,  of  San  Francisco. 

Among    recent    arrivals    at    Del    Monte 
were:    Mrs.  E.  Castellar,  Mr.  W.  M.  Camp- 

I  bell,   Mr.  W.  H.  Collins.  Mr.  and   Mrs.  J. 

1  Griswell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Rudgear,  Dr. 

i  H.  O.  Luth,  Mr.  Ramon  F.  R  deRevntiens. 

1  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Deardorff,  Mrs.  Wm. 

i  Taaffe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  J.  Harrington. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Harrington,  Miss  Madeline 
Rose  Harrington,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell 
Hunter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  E.  Hird, 
Mrs.   R.    P.    Bentley.   Mr.   Otis   McAllister, 

,  Mr.  Hall  McAllister,  Mrs.  T.  B.  Eastland, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Franklin,  Mr.  J.  O. 
Tobin.    Mr.    Cvril    Tobin.    Mr.    Everett    N. 

1  Bee,   Mr.  B.  f .  Alexander,  Mrs.  S.  Alex- 

,  ander,    Mrs.    R    P.   Alexander,    Miss    Van 

■  Nuys,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvev, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Heller,  Mr.  I.  N. 
Hellman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Hall  Lewis.  Mrs. 
Alice  Mason  Barrett,  Miss  Mae  Gibson, 
Miss  May  Foster,  Mrs.  Robert  Foster,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  R.  M.  Sims,  of  San  Francisco. 


A  pair  of  properly  fitted 
glasses  will  chase  away  that 
headache. 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser 

1757  Fillmore  St  Opticians. 


Public  libraries  in  the  South  are  almost 
as  rare  as  violets  in  October.    Georgia,  one 
of  the  least  backward  of  Southern  States  in 
library  progress,  has  only  eight  free  public 
libraries  that   occupy  their   own  buildings, 
with  three  more  in  process  of  construction. 
This  information  is  found  in  a  "Handbook 
of  the  Libraries  of  the   State,"   issued  by 
the  Carnegie  Library  of  Atlanta.     It  con- 
tains also  an  account  of  the  State  Library 
Association,    the   library   laws   of   Georgia, 
the   Georgia   Library   Commission,   and   an 
illustrated   summary  of  public  libraries  in 
the    State.      Our    great    South,    with    its 
;  dearth    of    libraries,    ought    to    make    Mr. 
■  Carnegie  take  heart  of  grace :    there  is  still 
1  hope    that    he   need    not    die    disgracefully 
j  rich,  so  numerous  are  the  unlibraried  cities 
and  villages  awaiting  the  bestowal  of  his 
bounty. 


Oakland's  Beautiful  New  Hotel 

The 

Key  Route  Inn 

22d  Street  and  Broadway 

NOW   OPEN 

Beautifully  furnished  rooms  with  every  mod- 
ern improvement.  Cafe  a  la  Carte  at  moder- 
ate prices.  N.  S.  Mullan,  Manager. 


JOHN  F.  FORBES,  C.  A.  A. 
Certified   Accountant   and  Auditor 

601  KOHL  BLDG.    SAN  FRANCISCO 


Interests  of non-residents  in  enterprises  on  the 
Pacifu  Coast  examined  and  reported  upon. 


Lieutenant  Arthur  MacArthur,  Jr.,  U.  S. 
N.,  and  Mrs.  MacArthur  (formerly  Miss 
Mary  McCalla)  are  rejoicing  in  the  advent 
of  a  son  on  Saturday,  August  17. 


The  Citizens'  Alliance 

of  San  Francisco 

Desires  to  inform  its  members  and  the  law- 
abiding  public  that  they  have  removed  to 
their  new  quarters  in  the  Merchants  Ex- 
change Building,  Rooms  917-18-20  and  22, 
and  they  cordially  invite  those  who  are 
members,  or  who  are  unlawfully  imposed 
upon,  to  call. 


MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 

Jobbers  and  Manufacturers 

Dry  Goods  White  Goods 

Furnishing  Goods       Notions,  etc. 

Temporarily  located  Corner  Market  and  Sutter  Streets, 

San  Francisco,  pending  completion  of  our  permanent  building  now  in 
course  of  construction.  Bush  and  Sansome  Streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
We  sell  to  Storekeepers  only.        Ask  your  dealer  for  our  Goods. 


Overalls 

Jumpers 

Blouses 

Engineers"  Coats 

Kahki  Coats  and  Pants 

Work  Shins 

Negligee  Shirts 

Golf  Shim 

Collars 

Curfs 

Blanket  Lined  Clothing 

Waterproof 
Sweaters 

Sweater  Coats 
Cardigan  Jackets 
Blankets 


Silkolines 

Quilts 

Comforters 

Lace  Curtains 

Prints 

Percales 

Apron  Ginghams 

Fancy  Ginghams 

Flannellettes 

Broad  Cloths 

Table  Cloths 

Napkins 

Table  Damask 

Crash 

Face  Cloths 

Towels 


Turkish  Towels 

Linens 

Persian  Lawns 

Organdies 

Men's  Handkerchiefs 

Women's  Handkerchiefs 

Piques 

Men's  Hosiery 

Men's  Underwear 

Women's  Hosiery 

Women's  Underwear 

Brown  Sbirtines 

Bleached  Shirtings 

Wide  Bleached  Sheetings 

Wide  Brown  Sheetings 


Ducks 

House  Li  Dings 

Colored  Denims 

Laces 

Embroideries 

Silk  Gloves 

Colored  Burlap 

Men's  Gloves 

Tickings 

Sheets 

Pillow  Cases 

Sateens 

Notions 

Ribbons 

Kid  Gloves 


sci 
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$30  to  Grand  Canyon  and  Return 


From  July  15th  to  August  31st  we  will  sell  a  special 
excursion  ticket,  San  Francisco  to  Grand  Canyon  and  back, 
for  $30.00.     Good  30  days.    Same  rate  from 

other  Santa  Fe  local  W^\  i^L  points,  in  Northern 
California.  This  is  ^■Hkjjjj  the  most  delightful 
season  at  the  most  de-  p^^lMtfj  lightful  mountain  re- 
sort within  easy  reach    j^J     J^l    of  San  Francisco,  and 

in  addition  to  the  mar-  velous  scene,  its  hotel 

accommodations  are  excellent,  and  varied  in  price  to  suit  all. 

If  you  are  fond  of  the  forest  or  of  mountain  climbing— if  you  are  a  geologist,  a  hunter  or 
a  naturalist — or  if  you  just  love  the  sublime  in  Nature,  here  you  find  it    whu,  ,h.«„  regit 


FRED  W.  PRINCE, 


673  MARKET  STREET 
Phone    Temporary    315 


September  y,  1907. 
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PERSONAL. 


Army  and   Navy. 
The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army 
and    navy   people   who    are    or   have   been 
stationed  at  Pacific  Coast  points: 

Brigadier-General  Frederick  Funston, 
U.  S.  A.,  commanding  officer  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  California,  accompanied  by  his 
aide,  Lieutenant  Hornsby  Evans,  U.  S.  A., 
called  officially  last  week  on  Commander 
Edward  E.  Capehart,  U.  S.  N„  command- 
ant of  the  Naval  Training  Station,  Yerba 
Buena  Island. 

Colonel  George  Andrews,  adjutant-gen- 
eral, U.  S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  duty  in  the 
Philippine  Division,  to  take  effect  at  such 
time  as  will  enable  him  to  comply  with  this 
order,  and  will  proceed  on  the  first  trans- 
port leaving  Manila  in  December,  to  San 
Francisco.  He  will  then  proceed  to  Den- 
ver, Colorado,  and  report  in  person  to  the 
commanding  general.  Department  of  Colo- 
rado, for  duty  as  adjutant-general  of  that 
department. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  A.  Booth, 
Seventh  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  will,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  action  of  the  President,  be 
borne  hereafter  on  the  list  of  lieutenant- 
colonels  of  infantry  as  immediately  pre- 
ceding Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  L. 
Crane,  U.  S.  A. 

Lieutenant-Commander  F.  H.  Schofield, 
U.  S.  N.,  is  detached  from  the  Bureau  of 
Ordnance,  Navy  Department,  on  September 
25,  and  ordered  to  command  the  Supply, 
sailing  from  San  Francisco  for  Guam, 
L.  I.,  about  October  S. 

Major  William  Lassiter,  adjutant-general, 
U.  S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  duty  in  the  Philip- 
pine Division,  and  will  proceed  to  this  city, 
and  upon  arrival  here  will  report  by  tele- 
graph to  the  adjutant-general  of  the  army 
for  further  orders. 

Maior  Zerab  W.  Torrey,  inspector-gen- 
eral, U.  S.  A.,  is  assigned  to  duty  as  assist- 
ant to  the  inspector-general,  Philippine 
Division,  with  station  in  Manila. 

Captain  Edward  M.  Shinkle,  Ordnance 
Deoartment,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to 
make  two  visits  from  Benicia  Arsenal  to 
the  works  of  the  Giant  Powder  Company, 
at  Giant,  California,  on  official  business  per- 
taining to  the  inspection  of  ordnance  ma- 
terial. 

Captain  Benjamin  J.  Edger.  Jr.,  assistant 
surgeon.  U.  S.  A.,  is  ordered  to  proceed  to 
Fort  William  McKinley,  Rizal,  P.  L,  for 
duty. 

Lieutenant  Arthur  G.  Fisher,  Fourteenth 
Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  leave 
of  absence  for  one  month. 

Lieutenant  Joseph  O.  Pelot,  Coast  Ar- 
tillery Corns.  U.  S.  A.,  Fort  Miley,  has 
been  granted  leave  of  absence  for  one 
month  and  fourteen  days,  on  account  of 
sickness. 

Lieutenant  Frank  R.  Curtis,  Thirteenth 
Infantrv.  U.  S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  dutv  at 
Fort  McDowell.  Angel  Island,  to  take  effect 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  Thirteenth  Infantry 
in  San  Francisco  in  October,  when  he 
will  join  his  regiment  and  proceed  with  it 
to  its  station. 

Lieutenant  Samuel  W.  Noves,  Thirtieth 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  treat- 
ment in  the  General  Hospital,  Washington 
Barracks.  D.  C.  He  is  ordered  to  proceed 
to  San  Franci=co  and  reoort  in  person  to 
the  commanding  general,  Department  of. 
California,  for  temporary  duty,  upon  com- 
pletion of  which  he  will  join  his  regiment. 

Paymaster  W.  B.  Rogers,  U.  S.  N.,  is 
ordered  detached  from  the  Navy  Yard, 
Mare  Island,  and  ordered  home  to  wait 
orders. 

Contract  Surgeon  Arthur  C.  Delacroix. 
U.  S.  A.,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  is 
ordered  to  report  to  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Edward  T.  Brown,  First  Field  Artillery, 
U.  S.  A.,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  at  such 
time  as  that  officer  shall  designate,  for  duty 
with  the  Second  Battalion.  First  Field  Ar- 
tillerv,  while  absent  from  the  Presidio  of 
San  Francisco  on  target  practice. 

A  general  court  martial  was  appointed  to 
meet  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco  early 
this  week,  with  the  following  detail:  Major 
John  W.  Ruckman,  Coast  Artillery  Corps. 
U.  S.  A. :  Captain  Thomas  Q.  Ashburn, 
Coast  Artillerv  Corps.  U.  S.  A. ;  Caotain 
W.  H.  Tobin.  Coast  Artilley  Corns,  U.  S. 
A.:  Cantain  James  P.  Robinson.  Coast  Ar- 
tillerv Corps,  U.  S.  A.;  Cantain  Samuel  D. 
McAHster.  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  U.  S.  A.; 
Lieutenant  Graham  Parker,  Coast  Artillerv 
Corns,  U.  S.  A. ;  Leutenant  William  E. 
De  Sombre.  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  U.  S.  A. ; 
Lieutenant  Howard  K.  Loughry,  Coast  Ar- 
tillery Corps,  U.  S.  A. ;  Lieutenant  Nor- 
man H.  Davis,  Fourteenth  Cavalry,  U.  S. 
A.,  and  Lieutenant  Charles  O.  Schudt, 
Coast  Artillery  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  Judge 
Advocate. 

The  headnuarters  and  band  of  the  Fifth 
Regiment.  Field  Artillery.  U.  S.  A.,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Granger 
Adams,  U.  S.  A.,  from  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  will  sail  today  on  the  transport 
Thomas  for  the  Philippines. 

The  headquarters,  bind,  and  ten  troops 
of  the  Sixth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  from  Fort 
Meade.  South  Dakota.  Fort  Yellowstone, 
Wyoming,  and  Fort  Keogh,  Montana,  com- 


manded by  Colonel  Alexander  Rodgers, 
U.  S.  A.,  will  sail  today  (Saturday)  for 
Manila  on  the  transport  Thomas.  Two 
troops  of  this  regiment  remained  at  Fort 
Meade,  and  will  sail  for  the  Philippines  in 
January. 

■*♦> 

Sports  at  Del  Monte. 

At  the  present  tennis  tournament  being 
held  at  Del  Monte  this  week  are  the  largest 
number  of  high-class  players  that  have  ever 
attended  any  California  tournament.  The 
famed  Sutton  sisters;  Mrs.  Farquhar,  who, 
as  Miss  Marion  Jones,  was  the  champion 
of  America  until  defeated  by  Miss  Sutton; 
Mrs.  Hendricks,  who  is  a  very  excellent 
player;  Miss  Golda  Myer,  Miss  Bessie 
Valleau,  Miss  Ratcliffe,  who  holds  the 
double  championship  with  Miss  Hotchkiss; 
Miss  Hazel  Hotchkiss,  who  holds  the  Coast 
and  State  championship.  Among  the  men 
are  Maurice  McLaughlin,  city  champion  of 
San  Francisco;  George  Janes,  Bay  Coun- 
ties champion  and  former  Coast  champion; 

C.  E.  Foley-,  who  holds  the  double  Coast 
championship  with  Fred  Adams;  Carl 
Gardner,  H.  Rolfe,  R.  D.  Gatewood,  A.  C. 
Spaulding,  1906  champion  of  Yale;  Her- 
bert Long,  formerly  State  champion ;  H. 
Getz,  Ed.  Finnegan.  W.  W.  Bacon.  M. 
Hotchkiss,  B.  J.  Nourse.  Harold  Bralv, 
champion  of  Southern  California,  1906; 
F.  Hendricks,  S.  Sinsabaugh,  Alonzo  Bell, 
former  Coast  chamoion;  J.  Cassell,  Thomas 
Bundy,  R.  M.  Whitney,  and  Melville  H. 
Long,  who  is  at  present  Pacific  Coast 
champion,  and  who,  although  an  exceed- 
ingly high-class  player,  will  have  to  play 
his  best  this  week,  as  he  will  meet  some  of 
the  strongest  players  to  be  found  on  the 
Pacific  slope. 

The  new  tennis  courts  are  conceded 
to  be  the  best  ever  played  on  out 
here.  The  weather  is  superb.  There  are  a 
large  number  of  visitors  who  are  in  attend- 
ance on  both  golf  and  tennis  tournaments. 

The  following  golfers  took  part  in  the 
qualifying  round  over  thirty-six  holes, 
medal  play  of  the  competition  for  the  Del 
Monte  cup  for  men  on  Monday:  Admiral 
Trillev,  A.  C.  Denman,  Jr.,  F.  Bement, 
T.  A.  Foleer.  T.  P.  Mumford,  R.  M.  Loeser, 
W.  B.  Walton.  R.  G.  Hanford,  R.  Y. 
Hayne.  C.  F.  Tubbs,  Theo.  D.  Hewitt,  E. 
N.  Hillegas.  M.  M.  Milice.  Clinton  de  la 
Montague,  Ramon  Reyntiens,  T.  B.  East- 
land, Templeton  Crocker,  Cant.  J.  S. 
Ovster,    J.    O.    Tobin,    Cvril    Tobin,    Rev. 

D.  M.  Crabtree,  T.  B.  Griffith.  I.  Lawson, 
T.  A.  Driscoll.  J.  M.  O'Keefe,  C.  Stewart. 
D.  W.  L.  MacGregor.  and  Dr.  F.  W. 
Skaife.  Mrs.  Walter  Martin  is  here  to  de- 
fend her  title,  and  there  are  manv  plavers 
from  Riverside,  Santa  Barbara,  Pasadena, 
and  Los  Angeles. 

-*♦*- 

A  lady  who  ought  to  know  what  she  is 
saying,  assures  us  that  there  is  a  reaction 
from  the  extravagant  living  that  has 
marked  the  last  few  years.  "Only  the  ex- 
tremely rich  can  stand  the  strain,"  she  says, 
"and  even  those  who  can  are  beginning  to 
ask  themselves,  'Is  the  game  worth  the 
candle?'  Great  profusion  at  a  dinner  with 
extremely  rare  viands  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  dinner  is  going  to  be  more 
enjoyable  than  a  simpler  meal.  The  same 
argument  applies  to  many  other  things,  and 
people  are  beginning  to  find  it  out." 


Drusilla's  Out  of  Town. 
A  tinge   of  sadness   fills  the  air. 
And  gloomy  seems  the  day, 
There   is    no    pleasure   anywhere 
Since  she  has  gone  away. 
He  greets  the  friends  who  fain  would  seek 
To   cheer   him,    with   a    frown. 
And  every  hour  seems  a  week — 
Drusilla's    out   of   town. 

But  now  ten  years  are  laid  to   rest 
Of  staid  domestic  life. 
And   as   you    have   al  ready   guessed 
Drusilla    is    his    wife. 

Tobacco  smoke  is  in  the  air, 
The   dining-room   looks   gay, 
A   little  game's   in   progress  there 
To   pass   the   time   away. 
He  has  the  blues,  and  so  we  seek 
In   vain   to   find   his   frown; 
He  tells  the  boys  to  stay  a  week — 
Drusilla's    out   of  town. 

— From  the  September  Bohemian. 


The  success  of  this  season  means  that 
we  will  hereafter  have  an  annual  season 
of  grand  opera  by  an  organization  backed 
by  local  caoital,  and  the  company  will  be 
exploited  all  over  the  country  as  an  ex- 
ample of  San  Francisco  enterprise.  In 
spite  of  all  our  troubles  we  are  still  the 
most  artistic  city  in  the  country,  and  have 
more  grand  opera  each  year  than  any  city 
in  the  United  States,  not  excepting  even 
New  York. 


Lord  Charles  Beresford,  always  a  tem- 
perate man,  but  now  an  advocate  of  total 
abstinence,  was  horrified  at  a  recent  dinner 
at  which  a  lady  noticing  he  took  no  wine, 
exclaimed,  "Ah,  I  suppose  all  of  you  hard 
drinkers  have  to  come  to  it  sooner  or 
later." 


"The  Prince  of  Pilsen"  will  be  offered  for 
a  limited  engagement  at  the  Van  Ness 
Theatre,  following  "In  the  Bishop's  Car- 
riage." This  musical  comedy  is  excep- 
tionally popular  here. 


"Salomy  Jane,"  Paul  Armstrong's  new 
play,  soon  to  be  seen  here,  is  based  upon 
incidents  in  Bret  Harte's  California  idyl, 
"Salomy  Jane's  Kiss." 


The    engagement    of    Sir    Arthur    Conan 

Doyle  has  been  generally  recorded  without 

reference  to  the  fact  that  the  distinguished 

author   is   a   widower.      Indeed,    several   of 

the    reports    emphasize    their    unawareness 

of  the  fact  by  such  remarks  as  "Sir  Conan 

was    considered    a    confirmed    bachelor,    to 

whom    Cupid    would    ever   be   a   stranger," 

while  in  another  he  is  referred  to  as  "one 

of  a  trio  of  England's  most  celebrated  old 

bachelors."      As    a    matter   of    fact    Conan 

Doyle   was   married   many  years   ago,   and 

one  of  his  earlier  books  was  dedicated  to 

his  wife.     The  first  Lady  Doyle  died  about 

a  year  ago. 

■*♦»■ 

Walter  and  Louis  Winans  have  failed  to 
obtain  in  the  English  courts  a  reversal  of 
the  decision  of  the  commissioners  of  inland 
revenue,  imposing  a  legacy  tax  of  $650,300 
upon  the  sum  of  $7,869,810,  representing 
property  outside  the  United  Kingdom  left 
by  their  father,  William  Louis  Winans,  a 
Baltimorean,  who  lived  abroad  nearly  all 
his  life. 


William  Faversham,  now  starring  in 
"The  Squaw  Man,"  will  be  seen  for  the 
first  time  in  San  Francisco  as  a  star  when 
he  appears  at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre  this 
season  in  his  great  success.  Faversham 
was  last  here  with  Charles  Frohman's  stock 
company.  He  is  now  considered  one  of  the 
leading  stellar  lights  of  the  country. 


YOU  CAN  LOSE 

or  mislay  important  papers,  but  NOT 
if  you  own  a  key  to  a  Safe  Deposit 
Box  in  the 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market 


E.  P.  BARRETT,  Member  S.  F.  Stock  and  Exchange  Boaid 
H.  ZADIG,  Member  Merchants'  Exchange 

Phone  Temporary  172J 


Zadig  &  Co. 

Stock  Brokers 


324  Bush  Street 


San  Francisco 


We  have  installed  a  private  wire  connecting  San 
Francisco  with  Goldfield. 


To  Lease 

Will  lease  for  one  year  handsome  unfur- 
nished residence  in  Western  Addition  con- 
taining Fourteen  rooms  and  three  baths.  Fine 
Marine  View.  Rent  $200.00.  For  particulars 
address   T.    J.    S.,    75    Sutter    St..    Room    10. 


AGENTS— THE  LAW  OF  FINANCIAL  SUC- 
CESS, a  book  that  tells  how  to  win  out  and 
make  money.  Quick  sales  and  repeater.  Big 
firms  buy  quantities.  Everybody  wants  it; 
100  per  cent  profit;  $5.00  a  day  easv;  send  10c 
for  sample  and  agency.  THE  FIDUCIARY 
PRESS,    965    Tacoma    Building,    Chicago. 


Here,  the  much-abused  expression  'home-cooking*  is  correctly  exemplified. 

We  cook  as  if  for  ourselves,  adding  prompt,  deft 

and  polite  service. 

Ye  Tea  Cup  Inne  14%^ir"i' behnu  Van  Ne" 


Pears* 

"A  cake  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a 
box  of  cure." 

Don't  wait  until 
the  mischief's  done 
before  using  Pears' 
Soap. 

There's  no  pre- 
ventive so  good  as 
Pears'  Soap. 

Established  in  1789. 


Fairmont  Hotel 

Cro-ujns  the  molt  magnificent  site  in  the  heart  of 

San  Francisco 


European    Plan 

Rates  $2.50  and  upward 

Cuisine  and  service  unsurpassed 

All  rooms  outside 

Every  room  nvitb  bath 


Management  of 

The  Palace  Hotel  Company 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

The  Chef  is  the  general  of 
the  Cuisine.    A  successful 
dinner  is  the  achieve- 
ment of  genius. 

Grill  Room 


Hotel   Collingwood 

35th  St.,  bet.  5th  Ave.  and  Broadway 
NEW   YORK  CITY 

New  fire-proof  hotel,  located  in  the  shopping 
and  theatre  district,  containing  every  modern 
device  for  comfort  of  guests. 

Positively    exclusive.      Service    a    la    carte. 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Most    Delightful    Climate    on    Earth. 
Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 

American  Plan.  Summer  Rates  $3.50  per  day. 
"Good    Music"  and  "Fine    Automobile  Road. 
Los  Ansreles-Riverside  to  Coronado." 

Golf.    Tennis.    Polo,    and    other   outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
Fishing,    Boating,    and    Bathing    are    the    very 

best.     Send  for  Booklet  to 

MORGAN    ROSS.    Manager. 
Coronado  Beach,  Cal. 

Or  see   H.    F.    NORCROSS.    Agent, 

334  So.  Spring  St..  Los  Angeles 

Tel.   A  67S0.     Main  3917 


AMES    HARRIS   NEVILLE  CO. 

607-609  Front  Street 

Sao   Francisco 

TENTS 

Gold  Medal  Camp  Furniture,  Awnings, 
Hammocks,  Bags,  Twines  and  Canvas 


The 


PATENTED 


RIMLESS  EYEGLASSES 

are  Guaranteed 

BREAK 
CHIP 

LOOSEN 


TO 


NOT 

Tfie Ocular ium 

/30S  VAN  NESS  AVE. 
Bet.  BUSH and SUTTER  STS. 


Security 
Savings    Rank 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Authorized  Capital,  81,000,000.00 

Paid-up  Capital,  500,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits       305,000. 00 


O/  Interest 
/O   Per  Annum 


Interest  at  the  Rate  of  4  Per  Cent  Per  Annum 

Was  Paid  on  Deposits  for  Six  Months,  Ending 

June  29,  1907. 

DIRECTORS 

Wm.  Babcock,  S.  L.  Abbot,  O.  D.  Baldwin, 
Joseph  D.  Grant,  E.J.  McCutchen,  L.  F.  Mont- 
eagle,  R.  H.  Pease.  Warren  D.  Clark,  Jas.  L. 
Flood,  J.  A.  Donohoe,  John  Parrott.  Jacob  Stern. 


Byron 
Hot  Springs 

The  waters  cure  rheumatism — the  environment 
is  perfect — the  hotel  comfortable  and  supplied 
with  an  unexcelled  table.  See  Southern  Pacific 
Information  Bureau,  ground  floor,  James  Flood 
Building,  Peck-Judah  Co.,  789  Market  St.,  or 
address  hotel. 


Mild,  Rich 
and 

Satisfying 

Sanchez  y  Haya 

Clear  Havana 
Cigars 

Factory  No.  1  Tampa,  Fla. 

Tillmann  &  Bendel 

Pacific  Slope  Distributers 


Helping  the  Homeless 

The  Continental  Building  and 
Loan  Association 

Has    helped    build    up    several    interior    towns 
and  cities  of  California,   but   for  the  next  few 
years    its    funds    will    be    used    to    help    restore 
the  burned  homes  of  San  Francisco. 
Dr.  Waihinzttn  Didf.  Ptis.  Gavin  McNab,  AtHrnij 

Wm.  C*rbin,  Stc'j.  and  Gin'l.  Mgr. 

Office:  Cor.  Market  and  Church  Sts. 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money  -  makers  for  Contractors 

Supply-houses,  Business  Men 

and  Corporations 

Allen's   Press   Clipping   Bureau     Bldg. 


THE    LATEST   STYLES   IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
108- U0  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bldg. 


THE    ARGONAUT. 


September  j,  1907. 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


A  man  has  no  right  to  stone  his  wife, 
but  he  may  rock  his  baby. — Chicago  News. 

"Toothache,  eh  ?  I'd  have  the  thing 
pulled  out  if  it  were  mine."  "So  would  I 
if  it  were  yours." — Pick-Me-Up. 

"How  do  you  know  he  hasn't  any  sense 
of  humor?"  "Because  he  hasn't  any  sense 
of  any  kind." — Cleveland  Plain-Dealer. 

She — What  prompted  Miss  Gold  to  take 
that  old  bachelor  ?  He  ( sarcastically) — 
Kleptomania,  I  should  think. — Literary 
Digest. 

She — To  satisfy  me  you  must  make  my 

shoes Shoemaker — Very   large   inside 

and  very  small  outside? — Transatlantic 
Talcs. 

"Have  you  lived  here  all  your  life, 
friend  ?  "  "Not  yit,  but  ef  I  don't  git  money 
enough  to  move  I  reckon  I'll  have  to !  " — 

Athmta  Constitution. 

"Take  dinner  with  us  tomorrow,  Count." 
"Could  you  not  make  it  breakfast?  I 
have  numerous  invitations  to  dinner  each 
week,  but  I  can  not  live  on  ze  one  meal 
a   day." — Louisville   Courier-Journal, 

Mrs.  Proud — What  did  you  think  of 
Myrtle's  essay  on  "The  Lovely  Life?"  Mr. 
Proud — Excellent.  No  one  would  think 
that  Myrtle  drinks  Eau  de  Cologne  and 
slaps  her  little  brother,  would  they,  dear? 
— Ch  icago   News. 

Nurse — Come  indoors  at  once,  Master 
Richard,  and  be  a  good  boy.  You  won't  go 
to  heaven  if  you're  so  naughty.  Master 
Richard — I  don't  want  to  go  to  heaven;  I 
want  to  go  with  father! — London  Sketch. 

"If  you  do  not  take  care  of  your  money," 
said  the  ant  to  the  grasshopper,  "the  world 
will  simply  sneer  and  ask  what  you  did 
with  it."  "Yes;  and  if  I  invest  it  and  be- 
come rich,  the  world  will  sneer  and  ask  me 
where  I  got  it." — Washington  Star. 

Gentleman  Lodger — I  say,  Mrs.  Napper, 
I  don't  care  for  your  bacon  this  morning. 
It  doesn't  seem  fresh.  Mrs.  Napper — Very 
strange,  sir.  The  shopman  said  it  was  only 
cured  last  week.  Gentleman  Lodger — Well, 
it  must  have  had  a  relapse. — Punch. 

"You  insurance  agents  are  a  careless 
bunch,"  growled  Mr.  Busyman.  "You're 
the  third  that  has  been  in  here  today,  and 
not  one  of  you  has  shut  the  door  after 
him."  "That's  not  carelessness,"  answered 
the  agent.  "On  the  contrary,  it's  a  matter 
of  precaution." — Cleveland  Leader. 

Diplomatic  Bachelor  (who  has  forgotten 
whether  the  baby  is  a  boy  or  girl) — Well, 
well,  but  he's  a  fine  little  fellow,  isn't  she? 
How  old  is  it  now?  Do  her  teeth  bother 
him  much?  I  hope  he  gets  through  its 
second  summer  without  getting  sick.  She 
looks  like  you,  doesn't  he?  Every  one  says 
it  does. — Puck. 

"Hasn't  Woodby  got  his  coat-of-arms 
yet?  Why,  he  told  me  he  was  going  to 
look  up  his  ancestry  the  first  chance  he  got, 

and "    "Well,  I  believe  he  got  a  chance 

to  look  up  his  family  tree,  but  he  saw  some 
things  hanging  to  the  branches  that  dis- 
couraged further  research." — Catholic  Stan- 
dard and  Times. 

"Speaking  of  bad  falls,"  remarked  Jones, 
"I  fell  out  of  a  window  once,  and  the  sen- 
sation was  terrible.  During  my  transit 
through  the  air  I  really  believe  I  thought 
of  every  mean  act  I  had  ever  committed  in 
my  life."  "H'm !"  growled  Thompson. 
"You  must  have  fallen  an  awful  distance!" 
— Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Professor  {coming  from  his  club  holding 
up  triumphantly  his  umbrella  to  his  wife)  — 
You  see,  my  dear  Alma,  how  stupid  are  all 
the  anecdotes  about  our  absent-mindedness ; 
you  see,  I  haven't  forgotten  my  umbrella. 
Mrs.  Professor — But,  my  dear,  you  didn't 
take  your  umbrella  with  you;  you  left  it 
at  home. — Frankfort  Witzblatt. 

John  and  Willie  are  twins.  Their  best 
friend  and  playfellow  is  Archie,  who  is 
gifted  with  red  hair  and  a  hot  temper. 
One  day  they  quarreled  and  Archie  started 
home  in  a  huff.  The  unsympathetic  twins 
called  after  him  "red  head,  red  head." 
Archie  seemed  not  to  hear  until  the  insult 
was  repeated,  then  he  turned  and  called 
back,  "Don't  care  if  I  am  red  headed,  I 
ain't  twins  and  folks  can  tell  me  apart" — 
Grand  Forks  Press. 


Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  for  chil- 
dren's teething  is  guaranteed  unrjer  the 
Food  and  Draffs  Aot,  Sfcml  No.  10W. 


The  Joy  of  Living 


Where  you  will  be  free 
from  such  nuisances  as 
stores,  saloons,  laund- 
ries, flats,  wood  and  coal  yards  and  other  like  nuisances 
is  only  appreciated  when  your  home  has  been  desecrated 
by  the  construction  of  one  of  these  places  next  to  you. 
There  is  only  one  place  in  San  Francisco  where  you  can 
build  a  home  and  be  absolutely  sure  your  next  door 
neighbor  cannot  ruin  it.  That  place  is  Presidio  Terrace, 
San  Francisco's  only  residence  park,  at  Washington  St. 
and  First  Avenue.     Sunny  50  foot  lots  only  $6000  each. 
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The  Mayoralty. 

A  current  report  with  respect  to  the  mayoralty 
situation  is  that  Mr.  Daniel  Ryan  is  scheming  to 
enforce  his  own  nomination  just  to  "prove  that  he 
controls  the  Republican  convention."  Later  on,  it 
is  said,  he  will  relinquish  the  nomination  and  "have 
it  conferred  upon  Dr.  Taylor."  This  extraordinarv 
statement  comes  from  "friends  of  Mr.  Ryan,"  and 
is  assumed  to  reflect  his  immediate  mood  and  pur- 
pose. Rarely,  indeed,  have  we  encountered  a  more 
edifying  political  programme.  Mr.  Ryan,  be  it  re- 
membered, came  into  notice  in  connection  with  our 
local  politics  only  a  few  weeks  back  as  the  active 
agent  of  what  called  itself  a  reform  movement.  The 
inspiration  of  this  movement,  as  it  presented  itself  to 
the  Republicans  of  San  Francisco,  was  a  purpose 
to  purify  the  party,  to  take  the  control  of  partv 
affairs  from  the  professional  politicians  and  put  it 
into  the  hands  of  the  membership  of  the  party. 
Support  was  solicited  upon  the  basis  of  this  plan, 
and  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  voted  the  so- 
called  Ryan  ticket  did  it  upon  the  theory  that  they 
were  voting  to  cast  out  bossism.     Now  comes  Mr. 


Ryan  with  a  theory  that  the  success  of  the  reform 
ticket  was  a  personal  endorsement  implying  that  he 
has  both  the  power  and  the  right  to  treat  the  coming 
convention  as  his  personal  possession.  Upon  the 
basis  of  a  successful  effort  to  throw  out  bossism,  he 
assumes  to  set  up  as  a  boss.  He  will  first  prove 
that  he  controls  the  convention !  Then  he  will  have 
the  nomination  conferred  upon  Dr.  Taylor !  Was 
there  ever  anything'  in  our  local  politics  more 
assumptive,  more  insolent,  more  arrogant,  more 
shameful  than  this?  The  Argonaut  has  observed 
the  movements  of  politics  in  San  Francisco  and 
elsewhere  for  many  years,  and  never  has  it  seen 
anything  quite  so  "raw."  If  Mr.  Ryan  is  fairly  rep- 
resented by  those  who  assume  to  speak  for  him,  then 
he  is  about  the  cheapest  fraud  in  the  local  history 
of  the  Republican  party,  or  of  any  other.  But  we 
can  not  believe  that  Mr.  Ryan  is  such  a  combina- 
tion of  knave  and  ass  as  his  friends  would  have  us 
believe ;  but  he  ought  to  speak  out  and  tell  the  public 
where  he  stands. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Ryan  does  not  own  the  Republi- 
can part}'  of  San  Francisco.  If  it  be  true  that  he 
can,  as  it  is  declared,  control  the  action  of  the  com- 
!  ing  convention  to  the  extent  of  "proving"  his  dic- 
tatorship, and  of  "having"  the  convention  do  what- 
ever he  directs,  the  fact  merely  goes  to  show  that 
he  has  successfully  worked  a  game  of  false  pre- 
tenses and  has  run  in  upon  the  party  a  lot  of  stool- 
pigeons,  representative  not  of  Republicanism,  but 
of  his  own  personal  purposes  and  motives.  Of 
course,  the  membership  of  the  Republican  party  will 
feel  in  no  wise  bound  to  accept  the  doings  of  Mr. 
Ryan's  gang,  if  through  dishonest  subterfuge  they 
shall  gain  and  hold  control  of  the  party  machinery. 
It  will  rather  be  their  duty  to  rebuke  an  insolent 
usurpation  by  the  direct  method  of  repudiating  Mr. 
Ryan  and  his  schemes  at  the  polls.  Old  and  stead- 
fast Republican  as  the  Argonaut  is,  earnest  sup- 
porter of  the  party  that  it  is.  it  will  not  be  restrained 
by  any  theory  of  party  regularity  from  stamping  as 
fraudulent  and  contemptible  any  mere  personal  and 
sinister  programme  which  may  win  a  temporary 
success  and  a  momentary  authority  under  the  stolen 
liver)1  of  reform.  Again,  let  us  say  that  we  hope  Mr. 
Ryan  is  not  fairly  represented  by  his  exuberant 
and  loquacious  friends.  We  shall  hope  that  he  is 
what  he  has  pretended  to  be,  namely,  a  citizen 
anxious  for  good  government,  free  from  personal 
and  questionable  motives.  It  is  in  his  power  to 
demonstrate  the  truth,  and  he  ought  not  to  delay- 
longer. 

Whatever  the  Republican  convention  may  or  may 
not  do,  it  now  seems  a  certainty  that  the  Democrats 
will  nominate  Dr.  Taylor ;  and  if  they  do,  it  will,  as 
the  Argonaut  looks  at  it,  be  the  duty  of  every  con- 
servative and  serious-minded  citizen  to  give  to 
Dr.  Taylor  his  earnest  support.  It  is  not  a  time 
when  partisanship  can  urge  any  justification  of  its 
claims.  San  Francisco  is  in  an  extraordinary  situ- 
ation ;  indeed,  it  is  not  a  time  when  partisanship  has 
any  claims.  The  integrity  of  municipal  government 
and  of  our  repute  as  a  community  are  at  stake.  All 
other  considerations  are  overborne  by  the  supreme 
necessity  for  honesty  and  confidence  in  our  munici- 
pal administration  and  for  reestablishing  respect 
and  credit  abroad.  There  has  come  a  condition  in 
which  Dr.  Taylor  stands  preeminently  identified 
with  the  cause  of  social  stability  and  of  community 
standing.  Xo  matter  by  what  party  he  may  be 
nominated,  he  should  have  the  support  of  conserva- 
tive men,  not  on  personal  grounds,  but  upon  public 
grounds.  The  Argonaut  is  not  even  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Taylor.  It  cares  nothing  about  him  per- 
sonally, but  it  does  care  much  about  San  Francisco, 
and  it  knows  that  the  interests  of  San  Francisco, 
moral  and  material  at  home  and  abroad,  rest  upon 
the  action  of  the  community  with   respect  to  his 


candidacy  for  the  mayoralty.  Neither  Mr.  Ryan 
nor  anybody  else  having  regard  for  the  welfare  and 
the  reputation  of  San  Francisco  has  the  right  to  do 
anything  that  will  tend,  by  putting  the  election  of 
Dr.  Taylor  in  hazard,  to  involve  us  in  the  distrust 
and  discredit  which  would  surely  follow  a  failure 
to  elect  him.  Anybody  attempting  any  such  course 
merits  only  public  contempt  and  the  shortest  shrift. 

From  many  indications  we  are  led  to  believe  that 
Dr.  Taylor  will  draw  a  large  though  probably  a 
quiet  vote  from  the  ranks  of  organized  labor.  By 
no  means  all  of  the  laborites  bow  complacently  to 
the  will  of  the  McCarthys  and  the  Tveitmoes. 
\  ery  many  union  labor  men  are  owners  of  propertv 
and  are  unaffected  by  the  socialistic  and  tyrannistic 
principles  of  those  who  have  grasped  the  leadership 
of  the  labor  party.  Their  situation  is  one  in  which 
they  dare  not  openly  repudiate  the  union  labor  pro- 
gramme, even  though  resentful  of  it.  Such  men 
to  the  numbers  of  hundreds  or  thousands  will,  we 
believe,  be  glad  to  give  their  votes  quietly  on  election 
day  to  one  who  stands  identified  with  conservative 
principles  and  who  at  the  same  time  has  made 
manifest  his  disposition  to  deal  fairly  with  labor,  as 
with  all  other  elements  and  interests. 

The  more  the  Argonaut  studies  the  situation  the 
more  it  is  convinced  that  Dr.  Taylor  will  not  only 
be  nominated,  but  triumphantlv  elected.  His  nomi- 
nation, we  believe,  will  come  ( i  )  from  the  Repub- 
lican party;  (2)  from  the  Democratic  party;  (3) 
from  the  Casey  wing  of  the  Labor  party.  We  are 
not  indeed  without  hope  that  even  the  radical  wing 
of  labor  unionism,  seeing  the  futility  of  attempting 
to  foist  another  representative  of  class  interest  upon 
San  Francisco,  will  try  to  gain  credit  for  itself  by 
making  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Taylor  a  unanimous 
one.  But,  however  he  may  be' nominated,  we  be- 
lieve Dr.  Taylor  will  be  elected.  We  believe  that 
decent  men  of  all  parties  and  factions  will  see  that 
the  condition  is  one  involving  the  welfare  and  good 
name  of  San  Francisco,  and  that,  so  seeing  the 
situation,  the  movement  for  Dr.  Taylor  will  be  irre- 
sistible and  overwhelming. 


The  Northern  Race  Riots. 

At  Bellingham  Bay,  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
and  at  Vancouver,  in  British  Columbia,  there  have 
developed  within  the  week  fierce  outbursts  of  race 
hatred.  At  Bellingham  an  American  mob  drove 
some  hundreds  of  Hindus,  subjects  of  Great  Britain, 
from  work  in  which  they  were  peaceably  and  law- 
fully engaged ;  at  Vancouver  a  British  mob  drove 
a  large  number  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  from  their 
homes,  in  the  local  "Chinatown."  So  far  as  can 
be  learned  there  was  no  shadow  of  justification  of 
these  violent  acts.  It  is.  indeed,  claimed  by  parti- 
sans of  the  Bellingham  mob  that  the  Hindus  had 
conducted  themselves  "aggressively  and  offen- 
sively," but  this  is  not  easily  believed  in  the  face 
of  the  fact  that  the  Hindu  is  everywhere  and  at  all 
times  a  gentle  and  kindly  creature.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  evidence  that  the  Orientals  at  Van- 
couver were  doing  or  had  done  anything  out  of  the 
ordinary.  Both  attacks  appear  to  have  proceeded 
solely  from  race  malice,  and  under  the  inspiration 
which  is  everywhere  growing  out  of  the  demoraliza- 
tion produced  by  labor  unionism  and  its  reckless 
forms. 

It  is  not  possible  to  believe  that  either  at  Belling- 
ham Bav  or  at  Vancouver,  there  has  been  any  inter- 
ference in  the  rights  or  in  the  legitimate  inter 
of  white  labor.     At  both  places,  as  everywhere 
on   the   Pacific   Coast,  there   is   eager  demand    for 
workers    in    every    department    of    industry.      The 
presence  of  the  Hindu*  at  Bellingham,  and  of  the 
Orientals  at  Vancouver,  are  facts  which  illustrate 
the  needs  of  the  industrial  situation.     That  any] 
has  been  thrown  out  of  work  because  of  th 
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of  these  people,  or  that  wages  in  any  line  of  work 
have  been  cut  down  by  their  presence,  is  not  asserted 
and  most  assuredly  could  not  be  sustained.  These 
assaults,  therefore,  have  proceeded  from  motives 
in  no  wise  connected  with  the  immediate  labor  situ- 
ation. Their  true  motive,  no  doubt,  lies  in  the 
determination  of  organized  labor,  both  in  British 
and  American  territory,  to  terrorize  and  thereby  to 
eliminate  those  labor  elements  which  can  not  be 
brought  under  the  rule  of  labor  union  and  therefore 
made  part  and  parcel  of  the  laborite  conspiracy. 

It  will  surely  follow  as  the  result  of  these  assaults, 
that  both  the  United  States  and  British  Columbia 
will  have  heavy  bills  of  damages  to  pay.  China  and 
Japan  will  not  be  slow  nor  moderate  in  urging 
claims,  founded  upon  the  Vancouver  incident:  and 
Great  Britain  will  see  to  it  that  the  United  States 
shall  not  escape  without  paying  for  whatever  losses 
may  have  been  suffered  by  the  maltreated  and  ex- 
pelled Hindus.  Practice  in  these  respects  is  thor- 
oughly well  established,  notably  in  the  cases  of  the 
Rock  Springs  massacre  of  Chinese  and  the 
slaughter  of  Italians  at  New  Orleans. 

These  riots  illustrate  precisely  what  the  Argonaut 
has  again  and  again  said  with  respect  to  the  Orien- 
tal issue  in  the  Pacific  States.     Every  principle  of 
economics,    every    motive    of    commercial    interest, 
every  consideration  of  broad  common  sense  supports 
the  contention  that  a   limited  number  of  Orientals 
would  be  a  vast  help  to  the  country  without  endan- 
gering any  interest  in  it  or  affecting  the  rights  of 
any  citizen.     Nevertheless,  this  view  is  not  univer- 
sally held.    Every  proposal  to  alter  the  terms  of  our 
treaty  with  China  and  to  bring  in  new  multitudes 
of  coolie  workers  is  instantly  and  savagely  opposed 
by  elements  highly  effective  in  our  politics,  and  there- 
fore in  a  position  where  they  must  be  considered. 
Again,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  an  effort  to 
bring  Chinese  here  would  result  in  a  fierce,  a  bloody 
social  warfare.    We  tried  this  matter  out  something 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  nobody  who  went 
through  that  anxious  time  has  the  least  doubt  about 
what  would  happen  under  a  new  concession  to -the 
Chinese.     What  would  happen  on  a  large  scale  is 
precisely  what  has  happened  on  a  small  scale  within 
the  week  at  Bellingham  and  Vancouver.     To  sum 
up  the  whole  matter :  It  is  a  case  where  every  mo- 
tive  of    expediency    calls    for   the    importation    of 
Oriental  workmen,  and  where  many  motives  of  race 
prejudice,    class    hatred,    political' calculation    and 
labor  union  malice  conspire  to  make  it  socially  dan- 
gerous.    In  the  view  of  the  Argonaut,  we  are  not 
in  such  need  of  Oriental  labor  as  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  fall  into  civil  war  for  the  sake  of  getting  it. 
The  Bellingham  incident  affords  a  new  illustra- 
tion of  a  weak  point  in  the  American  system  as  re- 
lated to  foreign  countries.    The  general  government 
makes  the  treaties,  but  it  has  no  power  in  the  mat- 
ter of  enforcing  their  provisions  within  the  indi- 
vidual  States.     The  general   government,   for  ex- 
ample, is  responsible  to  Great   Britain,   under  the 
terms  of  an  international  treaty,  for  the  safety  of 
the  Hindus  who  have  been  maltreated  at  Belling- 
ham.   At  the  same  time  the  government  is  without 
power  to  prosecute  those  who  have  violated  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty.     The  authority  of  the  State  is 
the  only  authority  to  which  the  mob  holds  any  lia- 
bility;  and   if  the   State   shall   fail   to   punish   the 
offenders,  as  no  doubt  it  will,  since  the  anti-foreign 
sentiment  is  intense  and  widespread,  the  government 
will  be  without  recourse.    In  dealing  with  the  power 
to  which  the  injured  persons  are  subject  it  can  only 
plead  its  inefficiency  with  respect  to  internal  criminal 
affairs.    We  have  learned  before  now  that  this  kind 
of    answer    is    not    effective    to    turn    away    the 
wrath  of  a  country  which  feels  itself  offended  by 
injuries  done  its  subjects.     And  it  is  not  only  easy 
to  understand  but  to  sympathize  with  this  dissatis- 
faction.    If  a  body  of  Americans  should  be  mur- 
dered or  outraged  at  some  point  in  China  we  should 
not  be   satisfied   by   a   bland   explanation   that  the 
government  of  China,  owing  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  national  system,  was  wholly  without  responsi- 
bility in  the  matter.     More  and  more  we  shall  find 
that  foreign  countries  will  demand  of  the  United 
States  that  it  hold  itself  responsible  for  the  punish- 
ment  of   crimes   committed   against   their   subjects 
residing  in  the  United  States  under  rights  and  privi- 
leges guaranteed  by  treaty. 

E.Jier  through  constitutional  amendment  or  by 
--•m<_  other  method,  we  have  got  so  to  readjust  rnat- 
:  -s  that  the  United  States  may  have  direct  authority 


to  deal  with  persons  whose  criminal  acts  contravene 
that  species  of  law  involved  in  our  treaties  with  for- 
eign countries.  National  dignity,  common  sense 
and  the  pressure  of  foreign  nations  will  sooner  or 
later  enforce  this  reform. 
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Again  the  Case  of  Abraham  Ruef. 

The  Argonaut  is  informed  that  on  Friday  of  last 
week  Abraham  Ruef.  accompanied  only  by  a  friend 
Professor  Armstrong  of  the  public  school  system' 
was  riding  about  the  city  in  an  automobile,  as  free 
to  all  appearances  as  if  he  were  not  a  convicted 
felon  and  nominally  in  confinement.  On  Labor 
Day  Abraham  Ruef,  accompanied  by  three  men,  not 
identified  by  our  informant,  rode  about  the  streets 
in  his  fine  new  machine,  exhibiting  himself  to  the 
holiday  crowd  and  enjoying  the  sights.  We  report 
these  doings,  not  because  the  coinings  and  goings 
of  a  convict  are  of  any  intrinsic  interest  to  decent 
people,  but  because  they  illustrate  the  extraordinary 
and  anomalous  situation  in  which  Abraham  Ruef 
stands. 

Abraham   Ruef  is   a   convicted  "felon ;   but   it   so 
happens    that    his    testimony    is    wanted    for    the 
incrimination  of  certain  persons  criminally  charged 
—not  to  mention  certain  other  persons  whom  it  is 
desired    by    the    graft    inquisition    to    involve    in 
criminal  prosecution.     Therefore  Mr.   Ruef  is  not 
sent  to  a  common  jail  like  any  other  criminal  in 
his  situation,  but  is  coddled  and  petted  and  pam- 
pered at  a  prodigious  expense  to  the  taxpayers  of 
San   Francisco.     It  is  apparently  a  theory  "of  the 
inquisitors  that  favor,  cajoleries,  and  smooth  assur- 
ances may  be  used  to  limber  up  the  facile  tongue  of 
Mr.  Ruef.     So  much  for  one  method  of  bringing  a 
scoundrel   to   yield   up  the   kind   of  testimony   de- 
sired in  the  promotion  of  a  great  moral  movement ! 
But   the   inquisitors   have   another   string  to   their 
bow  of  hope.     In  case  favor,  cajoleries,  and  smooth 
assurances  do  not  incline  Mr.  Ruef  to  give  the  kind 
of  testimony  desired,  then  there  remains  in  the  form 
of  a  postponed  sentence  a  chance  to  apply  another 
sort  of  pressure.     Mr.  Ruef  is  held  in  a  position 
where   he   may   command   luxurious   treatment   on 
the  one  hand,  with  perhaps  a  light  sentence  on  the 
other,   if  he   will  only  give  the  sort  of  testimony 
required  by  the  prosecution. 

There  is  only  one  weak  point  in  the  scheme,  and 
that  is  the  tacit  assumption  of  the  inquisitors  that 
they  may  influence  the  action  of  Judge  Dunne,  in 
whose  hands  lies  the  authority  to  fix  the  tenure  of 
Mr.    Ruef's    engagement    in    San    Quentin.     The 
Argonaut,   for  one.   is   not  willing  to  believe  that 
Judge   Dunne   can   be   made   a   party   to   any   im- 
munity arrangement  with  Abraham  Ruef.     Never- 
theless, it  believes  that  Judge  Dunne  ought  to  put 
an  end  to  the  anomalous  conditions  under  which 
Abraham  Ruef  is  being  held.     He  ought  to  do  this, 
not  only  because  justice   demands  it,   but   for  the 
credit  of  his  court  and  for  his  own  personal  credit. 
He  ought  not  to  permit  a  condition  to  exist  which 
gives  a  kind  of  handle  to  sneers  which  no  man  of 
patriotic  spirit  likes  to  hear  in  relation  to  a  court 
of  justice.     The  Argonaut  has  entire  faith  in  the 
integrity  of  Judge  Dunne,  but  we  believe  he  has 
permitted  the  anomalous  position  in  which  Abraham 
Ruef   stands   to   continue   long   enough — too   lono-, 
indeed. 

Abraham  Ruef  ought  to  be  sentenced  like  any 
other  felon,  and  he  ought  to  be  confined  like  any 
other  convict,  either  in  the  State's  prison  or  in  the 
county  jail.  He  ought  not  to  be  accorded  privileges 
and  luxuries  at  the  cost  of  the  taxpayers.  He 
ought  not  to  be  kept  practically  in  the  custody  and 
surrounded  by  such  influences  as  it  may  please  the 
inquisitors  to  put  about  him.  He  ought  not  to  be 
held  under  a  suspended  sentence,  in  a  situation 
where  reckless  critics  may  find  a  basis  for  sneers 
discreditable  to  the  machinery  of  justice. 


Sutro,  it  was  a  thing  of  complicated  and  amazing 
ugliness.  There  is  now  the  opportunity  to  create 
on  this  sightly  and  historic  cliff  something  worthy 
of  one  of  the  most  noble  building  sites  in  the  whole 
world.  Already,  we  are  told,  it  has  been  deter- 
mined to  construct  a  new  hostelry  in  the  place  of 
the  old;  and  before  the  scheme  is  fully  developed 
we  hope  that  the  suggestion  of  our  correspondent 
will  meet  with  careful  consideration. 

A  structure  modeled  upon  classic  lines  would,  as 
somebody  has  already  suggested,  be  a  vast  im- 
provement over  the  building  just  destroyed;  but 
better  still,  we  think,  would  be  a  characteristic 
structure  after  the  Mission  style,  as  suggested  by 
our  correspondent.  Not  only  is  the  Mission  archi- 
tecture preeminently  characteristic  of  California, 
but  it  lends  itself  to  the  purposes  essential  in  a 
renewed  Cliff  House.  A  red-tiled  roof  would  make 
an  especially  charming  addition  to  a  landscape 
which,  for  the  larger  part  of  the  year,  lacks  the 
vivacity  which  color  alone  can  give. 

The  Cliff  House  is  something  more  than  a  private 
enterprise;  it  is  essentially  a  public  institution.  It 
is  a  thing  so  connected  with  the  life  and  sentiment 
of  the  city  as  to  justify  suggestions  which,  in  the 
case  of  an  ordinary  private  building,  might  appear 
misplaced  or  impertinent.  The  owners  of  the  Cliff 
House  site,  we  are  sure,  will  not  resent,  but  on  the 
contrary  will  welcome  suggestions  which  illustrate 
the  interest  of  the  public. 


The  Cliff  House. 

From  a  woman  of  taste  and  public  spirit,  a  de- 
voted daughter  of  California,  we  have  a  letter,  to 
be  found  on  another  page,  which  is  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  everybody  who  is  interested  in  seeing  some- 
thing beautiful  and  really  worth  while  grow  out 
of  the  ashes  at  the  cliff  which  borders  the  Golden 
Gate.  Our  contributor  does  not  too  severely 
characterize  the  architectural  monstrosity  of  which 
a  kindly  accident  has  relieved  us.  Like'everythin°- 
else  fashioned  by  the  mind  and  taste  of  the  late  Mr. 


The  Irrigation  Congress. 

The  annual  irrigation  congress  held  last  week  in 
Sacramento  is  the  popular  agency  through  which 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  gets  itself  duly 
prompted  respecting  the  things  it  wants  to  do.  It 
is  a  matter  of  course  that  the  "programme"  is 
arranged  in  advance  at  Washington,  and  that  it  is 
carried  through  in  precise  line  with  the  wishes  of 
the  administration.  Perhaps,  if  it  were  really  left 
for  the  congress  to  determine  its  own  courses,  we 
should  not  get  a  result  so  consistent  and  so  prac- 
tically useful. 

It   was   worth    while   bringing   this   congress   to 
California     and     to     Sacramento.     California     has 
much  to  get  through  the  irrigation  policy  of  the 
Government,  and  her  claims  gain  a  kind  of  emphasis 
by  the  holding  of  an  irrigation  congress  here.     The 
special  advantage  of  having  this  "meet"  in  Sacra- 
mento hardly  needs  exploitation.     Sacramento  has 
an  immediate  and  local  interest  in  a  project,  as  yet 
barely  defined,  but  of  tremendous  importance  in  re- 
lation to  the  ultimate  welfare  of  California.     More 
than  a  million  acres  of  land,  unsurpassed  and  hardly 
equalled  in  this  State  or  in  any  other,  lie  for  half 
the  year  submerged  by  the  overflow  waters  of  the 
Sacramento  River.     The  reclamation  of  this  great 
area  is  a  work  not  only  of  great  importance  to  Cali- 
fornia, but  of  the  whole  country.     There  are  special 
circumstances    which    should    incline    the    national 
Government,   if   not   to  take  the"  initiative   in  this 
work,  at  least  to  lend  a  hand  towards  it.     It  was 
the  Government's  neglect  which  permitted  the  chan- 
nels of  the  Sacramento  and  its  tributary  rivers  to 
become  so  choked  by  mining  debris  as  to  force  the 
waters    over    the    surrounding    country.     Further- 
more, it  was  the  gold  secured  through  these  mining 
operations  that  sustained  the  credit  of  the  nation 
and  enabled  it  to  pull  through  the  stress  of  our  great 
civil  conflict.     These  facts  are  widely  known,  but 
they  gain  inevitably  a  new  recognition  and  a  new 
emphasis  through  the  holding  of  an  irrigation  con- 
gress in  the  heart  of  the  Sacramento  Valley. 

This    is   a   good   time   to   say   that   the'  city   of 
Sacramento  has  recently,  to  an  extent  both  gratify- 
ing and  surprising,  thrown  off  the  lethargy  which 
for  so  many  years  checked  her  growth.     With  the 
development  of  the  valley,  due  to  increased  popula- 
tion, to  an  enlarged  use  of  electrical  power,  to  the 
expansion  of  land-reclaiming  projects,   to   the   in- 
crease of  transportation  facilities,  Sacramento  has 
taken  on  a  new  spirit.     Today,   taking  the   State 
over,  there  is  not  a  community  which  is  moving 
faster  or  to  larger  or  to  more  assured  ends.     It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  Sacramento  will  regain  her 
historical    relationship    to    the    State,    because    the 
conditions    whch    led   to    her    former   preeminence 
have  changed.     But  that  Sacramento  from  now  on 
is  destined  to  a  large  and  larger  career,  there  is  no 
possible  doubt  or  question.     She  is  bound  to  gain 
increase  of  population,   augmentation  of  business, 
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and  such  development  of  wealth  as  was  hardly 
dreamed  of  even  in  the  historic  days  when  she  had 
no  rival  among  the  cities  of  California. 


Mostly  About  Journalism. 

In  the  Argonaut  of  last  week  we  gave  with  some 
detail  an  account  of  how  organized  labor  in  San 
Francisco  celebrated  the  national  labor  holiday. 
Organized  labor  in  San  Francisco,  be  it  remem- 
bered, like  a  widely  advertised  brand  of  sarsaparilla, 
has  "a  character  peculiar  to  itself."  Organized 
labor  here  not  only  stands  for  the  rights  of  labor, 
but  for  the  right  of  labor  union  to  manage  all 
things  industrial,  political,  social.  It  arrogates 
to  itself  the  right  to  make  the  rules  of  life  here,  and 
the  first  article  of  its  creed  is  that  no  workman 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  earning  his  living  here 
unless  he  pays  tribute  to  organized  labor,  abandons 
the  right  to  regulate  his  own  conduct,  and  accepts 
the  domination  of  labor  union — in  other  words, 
the  dictation  of  a  little  coterie  of  labor  leaders — 
in  all  things.  Organized  labor  took  charge  of  the 
observance  of  Labor  Da}',  and  we  have  a  right  to 
estimate  its  mind,  its  temper,  and  its  character  by 
the  proceedings  of  the  day.  There  was.  first,  a 
series  of  balderdash  addresses,  in  which  labor  union 
was  eulogized  as  the  highest  development  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  in  which  its  purposes  were  specificallv 
declared  to  be  control  of  the  powers  and  forces  of 
government.  Then,  as  if  to  illustrate  their  ideas 
of  social  propriety,  union  men  gathering  in  vast 
mobs  fell  upon  certain  defenseless  non-union  men 
who  were  going  quietly-  about  their  business,  mur- 
dered one  of  them,  and  cruelly  misused  many 
others.  When  some  of  the  aggressors  in  this  foul 
business  were  arrested  and  carried  away  to  jail, 
their  friends  and  sympathizers,  to  the  number  of 
many  thousands,  gathered  about  the  jail  building 
and  pelted  it  with  stones  and  brickbats.  Incidentally 
some  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  property  be- 
longing to  a  local-service  company,  which  has  de- 
clined to  give  union  labor  a  monopoly  of  employ- 
ment, was  wantonly  destroyed.  Other  incidents  of 
the  day,  notably  a  brutal  prize-fight,  illustrated  the 
tendencies  and  tastes  of  organized  labor  as  we  have 
it  in  San  Francisco  when  it  has  a  mind  to  disport 
itself.  

We  have  given  this  outline  of  the  events  of  a  day 
marked  by  terrors  and  horrors,  because  it  leads  up 
to  and  illustrates  the  practice  and  character  of  our 
dail\r  newspapers.  To  the  mind  of  every-  man  in 
the  community  whose  judgment  has  not  been 
warped  and  whose  conscience  has  not  been  seared 
by  the  teachings  of  unionism,  the  events  of  Labor 
Day  made  a  chapter  of  infamies.  And  yet.  on  the 
day  following,  each  daily  newspaper  in  San  Fran- 
cisco gave  a  fulsome,  a  glowing,  almost  a  con- 
gratulatory report  of  the  celebration.  The  grosser 
facts  were,  indeed,  reported ;  but  they  were  glossed 
over.  The  general  tone  of  the  reports  was  in 
friendly  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  a  lawless  and 
bloody  day.  Xot  one  of  the  papers  in  its  editorial 
columns'  had  the  honesty  to  speak  of  the  debauch- 
eries, of  the  destruction  of  property,  of  the  insult  to 
authority,  of  the  murders  and  murderous  assaults 
of  Labor  Day,  in  the  terms  of  moral  indignation  and 
resentment  which  these  outrages  and  crimes 
merited.  Where  there  was  not  quasi-approval  or 
dead  silence,  there  was  diplomatic  evasion  of  the 
whole  business.  In  other  words  the  six  daily  news- 
papers of  San  Francisco  witnessed  a  series  of  de- 
structive, incendiary,  and  murderous  outrages  upon 
our  public  streets  at  the  hands  of  labor  mobs,  but 
no  one  of  them  was  brave  enough  to  raise  its  voice 
in  emphatic  protest.  Rather,  they  vied  with  each 
other  in  efforts  so  to  phrase  their  reports  as  to  make 
them  acceptable  to  the  myrmidons  of  unionism. 

San  Francisco  has  grown  accustomed  to  this  sort 
of  thing  on  the  part  of  her  daily  newspapers.  The 
old  Alta,  indeed,  used  to  speak  its  mind  freely  and 
strongly  with  respect  to  all  public  questions,  includ- 
ing those  related  to  organized  labor,  but  long  ago 
the  Alta  died.  In  the  days  of  its  respectability  and 
power — in  the  days  when  the  late  George  K.  Fitch 
was  its  intellectual  and  moral  head — the  Bulletin 
was  a  force  in  support  of  every  sound  and  worthy 
cause  and  a  foe  to  every  form  of  social  aggression, 
including  the  extreme  and  arrogant  pretensions  of 
labor  union.  But  the  Bulletin  passed  in  time  from 
worthy  to  unworthy  hands.  Today  it  cringes  be- 
fore labor  union,  the  most  shameful  of  sycophants. 


The  Chronicle  some  years  back,  so  it  is  said,  after  a 
long  period  of  subserviency,  undertook  to  speak  the 
voice  of  conservatism  and  respectability-  with  respect 
to  the  pretensions  and  the  enforcements  of  organ- 
ized labor,  but  it  got  a  sharp  rap  over  the  knuckles 
in  the  shape  of  several  thousand  "stops,"  and  this 
quickly  caused  it  to  get  into  step  with  the  labor 
union  music.  Six  years  ago,  in  connection  with  the 
great  teamsters'  strike,  the  Call  took  a  positive 
stand  against  the  criminality  of  unionism,  carrying 
its  protests  long  enough,  so  common  gossip  de- 
clares, to  lose  many  thousands  of  its  south-of- 
Market  subscribers.  Since  then  the  Call  has  learned 
discretion,  for  now  none  among  them  all  is  more 
submissive  to  the  wishes  and  even  the  whimsies  of 
unionism.  It  has,  we  are  told,  recovered  its  losses 
and  has  recently  made  large  gains  in  the  south-of- 
Market  region.  Most  surely  it  deserves  whatever 
it  has  got,  for  there  seems  no  degree  in  the  line  of 
subserviency  to  which  it  is  not  willing  to  descend. 
There  is  no  need  to  treat  of  this  matter  in  further 
detail.  All  of  our  newspapers  are  bending  the 
knee  to  labor  unionism,  all  are  crawling  on  their 
bellies  to  Pat  McCarthy,  and  Olaf  Tveitmoe,  and 
Andrew  Furuseth,  and  Mike  Casey,  and  the  rest 
of  the  laborite  blatherskites  and  rapscallions.  The 
conservatism  and  respectability  of  San  Francisco, 
outraged,  shamed,  and  alarmed,  asks  the  reason 
why!  The  Argonaut  will  undertake  to  answer  the 
question.  

In  these  days  the  publication  of  a  daily  newspaper 
is  serious  business,  from  the  commercial  standpoint. 
A  daily  newspaper  in  a  large  city  is  a  colossal  com- 
mercial enterprise.  Therefore  it  must  be  owned 
either  by  a  stock  company  or  by  some  man 
of  wealth.  Very  rarely  in  these  days  does  the 
editor  of  a  newspaper — the  man  who  writes  and 
organizes  a  paper  in  its  strictly  journalistic  fea- 
tures— own  the  property  to  which  he  is  attached. 
The  exceptions  prove  the  rule,  for  men  like  Harri- 
son Gray  Otis,  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
and  Harvey  W.  Scott,  of  the  Portland  Oregonian, 
have  come  to  be  men  of  large  wealth.  They  are 
editors  still  from  propensity  and  habit,  but  they 
are  belated  survivals  of  an  old  and  decadent 
order  of  things.  When  they  shall  pass  from 
the  stage,  the  control  of  the  papers  now  under  their 
hands  will  inevitably  fall  into  the  hands  of  business 
men  rather  than  of  editors.  Broadly  speaking,  the 
only  papers  nowadays  owned  by  their  editors  are 
country  weeklies  of  small  value,  with  here  and 
there  a  journal  like  the  Argonaut,  so  small  a  thing 
in  its  commercial  interests,  that  it  may  be  owned  by 
its  editor — by  one,  therefore,  with  leave  to  speak 
his  honest  mind,  free  to  hit  things  oft"  his  own  bat. 
If,  through  some  unforeseen  and  practically  impossi- 
ble contingency,  the  Argonaut  were  to  grow  into  a 
big  commercial  institution,  it  would  inevitably  cease 
to  be  the  plain-spoken  straight-hitter  which  its 
readers  know  it  to  be ;  its  editor  would  have  to 
retire  or  take  a  back  seat,  and  some  smooth-spoken 
diplomatic  man  of  business  would  control  its  voice 
through  hired  writers,  whose  chief  motive  would  be 
to  please  their  employer,  while  his  chief  motive 
would  be  to  offend  nobody  and  thereby-  to  gain  a 
wide  circulation  and  a  large  volume  of  profitable 
advertising.  

Since  the  daily  newspaper  requires  a  vast  amount 
of  money  for  the  carrying  on  of  its  operations,  it 
is  compelled,  before  all  other  things,  to  study  ways 
and  means  of  getting  money.  Every  publisher 
knows  that  the  way  to  get  money  is  to  get  advertis- 
ing business.  Daily  newspaper  circulation  is  indeed 
of  some  financial  consequence — it  helps  to  pay  the 
paper  bill.  But  it  does  not  pay  it  all ;  there  is  not 
a  daily  newspaper  in  San  Francisco  which  gets  for 
the  printed  paper  which  it  puts  forth  a  sum  equal 
to  that  which  it  paid  for  the  same  paper  as  it  came 
blank  from  the  mill.  The  value  of  circulation  from 
the  publisher's  standpoint  is  not  the  money  which 
comes  directly  from  it,  but  the  basis  which  it  affords 
for  spreading  advertising  matter  before  the  pur- 
chasing public. 

And  now  we  have  come  to  the  milk  in  the  cocoa- 
nut.  Different  classes  of  people  have  different 
habits  and  practices  of  life.  The  typical  dweller 
on  Pacific  Avenue,  for  example,  takes  in  several 
daily  newspapers,  but  rarely  does  he  or  any 
member  of  his  family  read  the  kind  of  adver- 
tisements which  make  the  largest  part  of  the 
business  of  the  daily  newspaper  or  buy  any  article 


of  the  sort  which  seeks  this  kind  of  exploit, 
The  man  of  the  house  buys  his  clothes  from  a  tailor 
with  whom  he  deals  year  in  and  year  out,  and  tie 
is  rarely  attracted  to  a  new  shop  by  appeals  which 
come  to  him  through  the  daily  newspaper.  If  he 
buys  cigars,  or  champagne,  it  is  through  the  agencv 
of  his  club  or  from  some  house  well  known  to  him. 
The  lady  of  the  house  avoids  a  bargain  sale  as  she 
would  a  pestilence ;  she  likes  the  store  that  is 
cleanly  and  orderly,  that  is  served  by  well-mannered 
and  well-dressed  people,  and  where  there  is  never 
anything  so  unpleasant  as  a  crush.  Furthermore 
she  has  more-  than  likely  established  credits  with 
the  leading  and  more  exclusive  firms.  To  these 
she  resorts  through  propensity  and  habit.  It  does 
not  interest  her  that  O'Brien,  somewhere  up  Market 
Street,  has  marked  down  "those  lovely  ribbons" ; 
she  cares  nothing  for  the  fact  that  fabrics  "hardly 
distinguishable  from  the  genuine"  are  going  "at  a 
sacrifice."  Again,  if  in  the  Pacific  Avenue  estab- 
lishment somebody  falls  sick,  there  is  haste  to  call 
the  doctor,  and  when  he  prescribes  copiously — as 
he  unvaryingly  does  where  the  patient  is  rich — the 
prescription  is  filled  at  a  drug  store.  Of  course, 
your  Pacific  Avenue  resident  does  buy  some  things 
that  are  advertised,  as  for  example  bonds,  stocks, 
choice  laces,  rare  pictures,  high-priced  furniture, 
etc.,  but  these  things  are  mostly  exploited  through 
high-class  journals  or  magazines  which,  by  their 
exclusiveness  in  the  treatment  of  advertisers  afford 
a  certain  guaranty  of  excellence.  The  Argonaut. 
for  example,  declines  advertisements  of  the  "bar- 
gain" type,  with  everything  that  is  irregular  or 
questionable.  The  patent  medicine  man.  the  ex- 
ploiter of  wild-cat  mining  shares,  the  seller  of  bar- 
gain goods — these  are  all  debarred  from  the  Argo- 
naut and  from  other  journals  of  its  class. 


Now,  your  main  buyer  of  advertised  articles — 
such  articles  as  seek  exploitation  through  the  daily- 
papers — is  the  wage-earner.  He  has  no  established 
credits ;  his  family  find  in  the  bargain  sale  a  source 
of  social  interest  and  diversion  rather  than  a  thing 
of  horror.  It  is  the  workingman  who  buys  those 
"elegant  S14  overcoats,  hand-tailored,  silkaline 
lined,  of  ultra-fashionable"  cut,  marked  down  "for 
this  day  only"  to  $8.95.  It  is  the  workingman's  wife 
who  is  tempted  by  the  offer  of  unparalleled  bargains 
in  skirts  and  corsets,  and  dress-shields  and  open- 
work stockings,  and  imitation  velvet.  It  is  largely 
the  workingman's  family  that  makes  the  prodigious 
trade  in  patent  nostrums,  for  your  medicine  seller 
works  not  with  the  class  which  dies  by  professional 
prescription,  but  rather  with  that  class  which  doses 
itself  upon  the  counsels  of  the  daily  newspaper. 
And.  since  this  is  so.  there  is  tremendous  and  un- 
ceasing activity  on  the  part  of  daily  newspaper  pub- 
lishers to  gain  circulation  among  the  classes  which 
habitually  buy  advertised  merchandise.  Publishers 
do  not  readily  confess  it.  but  it  is  a  fact  nevertheless 
that  newspaper  circulation  down  in  the  working- 
man's  part  of  town  is  more  valuable  from  an  adver- 
tising standpoint — therefore  from  the  publisher's 
standpoint — than  circulation  in  the  more  fashionable 
districts.  All  the  publishers  vie  with  each  other 
to  get  their  sheets  into  the  hands  of  that  large  ele- 
ment, mostly  of  working  people,  who  look  to  the 
advertising  columns  for  counsel  and  direction  as  to 
where  and  how  to  spend  their  money. 


It  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  further  to  explain 
the  persistent  and  progressive  degradation  of  the 
daily  newspaper.  Broadly  speaking,  as  we  have 
seen,  it  has  subordinated  the  editor,  or  cast  him 
forth  entirely,  and  has  established  the  man  of  busi- 
ness as  its  philosopher  and  guide.  Your  man  of 
business  abhors  anything  like  opinion  if  it  be  cal- 
culated to  offend  anybody,  especially  that  clement 
which  habitually  buys  advertised  merchandise  and 
whose  attachment  to  the  newspaper  is  particularly 
to  be  desired  from  the  business-office  standpoint. 
Your  man  of  business  is  in  journalism  nut  because 
he  has  views  about  the  tariff,  or  convictions  with 
respect  to  moral  issues,  or  because  he  cherishes 
sense  of  responsibility  to  the  public.  He  is  in  the 
newspaper  business  for  the  same  reason  that  his 
brother-in-law  is  in  the  hardware  business.  His 
aim  is  to  make  money,  and  the  way  to  make  money 
in  a  newspaper  is  to  offend  nobody,  to  cajole  and 
cater  to  everybody,  and  to  print  the  kind  of  stuff 
that  will  attract  the  attention  of.  and  thereby  sell 
the  paper  to,  the  kind  of  men  who  buy  tin 
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from  Einstein,  the  kind  of  women  who  chase  the 
bargain  sales,  and  the  type  of  family  which  dopes 
itself  from  the  patent  medicine  bottle. 

Now,  one  of  the  wholesale  methods  of  reaching 
the  class  which  buys  advertised  articles  is  to  patron- 
ize and  cajole  labor  union,  thereby  making  the  paper 
which  does  this  systematically  popular  with  labor 
unionists.  Therefore  most  daily  newspapers  have 
ceased  to  be  critics  of  organized  labor,  no  matter 
to  what  lengths  of  folly  and  even  of  infamy  it 
may  go.  The  events  of  last  Monday  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  the  attitude  of  our  daily  newspapers 
toward  them,  sufficiently  illustrate  the  point.  But 
there  is  a  trick  which  beats  even  the  labor  union 
demagog)' — it  is  the  trick  which  has  made  the 
fortunes  of  the  Examiner  and  of  other  journals 
which  combine  supreme  energy  with  reckless  au- 
dacity and  an  entire  lack  of  conscience  or  taste 
in  the  collection  and  presentation  of  sensational 
news  and  of  social  and  other  gossip  calculated  to 
tickle  the  mental  palate  of  vulgar  and  commonplace 
people.  A  paper  which  devotes  four  pages  to  detail- 
ing the  horrors  of  a  murder  in  the  Latin  Quarter, 
which  amplifies  a  petty  domestic  scandal  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  page,  which  exploits  ad  nauseam  the  do- 
ings of  the  champagne  social  set.  is  simply  making 
appeal  to  that  class  which  most  largely  buys  ad- 
vertised articles.  If  choice  must  be  made  by  the 
publisher  between  the  parlor  and  the  kitchen,  the 
tastes  of  the  kitchen  will  rule,  because  it  is  the 
kitchen  that  is  attracted  by  bargain  sales  and  those 
imitation  velvets  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  genuine.  It  is  broadly,  if  not  strictly,  true  that 
the  great  recent  development  of  what  we  sneeringly 
call  yellow-journalism  is  the  consequence  of  shrewd 
calculation,  looking  to  ingratiation  with  the  class 
whose  attention  may  be  won  by  a  gross  sensa- 
tionalism, later  to  be  exploited  as  purchasers  of 
advertised  merchandise.  Here  you  have  the  whole 
secret.  This  is  why  the  honorable  journalism  of 
an  earlier  day  has  degenerated  into  the  "newspaper 
business" ;  this  is  why  our  daily  newspapers  are 
deficient  at  the  points  of  intelligence,  conscience, 
and  courage;  this  is  why  sensationalism  has  be- 
come an  eager  trade,  and  why  it  goes  from  one 
vulgar  extreme  to  another  still  more  vulgar ;  this  is 
why  daily  journalism  is  the  cheap,  cringing,  de- 
graded, demoralizing  thing  that  we  too  often  see  it 
to  be.  

These  statements,  while  they  may  not  apply  to 
every  newspaper  in  the  country,  are  nevertheless 
broadly  true.  There  are  nowadays  few  newspapers 
which  do  not  compromise  with  criminality,  in- 
decency, or  bad  taste — or  all  of  these — to  the  end  of 
winning  circulation.  Here  and  there  are  to  be 
found  old-fashioned,  steady-going  journals  which 
stand  by  the  old  traditions,  but  they  are  few  and 
they  tend  to  become  fewer.  Even  the  staid  old 
Oregonian,  which  for  so  many  years  held  high  the 
standard  of  genuineness  and  solidity  in  information 
and  discussion,  has  resorted  to  "color,"  and  flaunts 
each  Sunday  a  "funny"  insert  as  cheap  and  lurid 
as  the  worst  of  them.  Even  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
puts  out  a  sporting  sheet  so  tinted  as  to  suggest 
affinity  with  the  red  light  district.  Almost  uni- 
versally the  daily  newspapers  either  tone  down  or 
tone  up  the  news  to  suit  the  taste  created  and  de- 
veloped by  the  yellow  press ;  almost  universally 
editorial  opinion  is  cooked  to  the  order  of  a  public 
which  no  longer  desires  or  tolerates  the  strong  meat 
of  sound  principle  and  dauntless  conviction.  The 
very  form  of  our  newspapers  has  been  so  modified 
by  the  bad  fashions  set  by  Hearstism,  that  old- 
fashioned  seekers  after  truth,  a  just  proportion  of 
things,  and  cleanliness  of  expression,  can  not  read 
them  without  annoyance  or  disgust.  A  bad  fashion 
steadily  promotes  a  false  taste,  which  demands  of 
the  newspapers  of  the  day,  not  the  solid  merits  of 
accuracy  and  completeness  in  reports  of  events,  but 
a  hash  of  gossip,  spiced  to  a  taste  eager  for  novelty 
and  even  for  vulgarity.  Today  it  is  almost  im- 
possible in  the  Lnited  States  to  find  anywhere  a 
correct  and  well-proportioned  report  of  any  event, 
great  or  small ;  and  it  is  quite  impossible  in  the  daily 
press  to  find  a  serious,  unbiased,  and  judicial  dis- 
cussion, even  in  relation  to  the  most  serious  subject. 


In  a  recent  address  President  Roosevelt  re- 
marked, "the  man  who  writes  .  .  .  day  in  and 
day  out,  and  furnishes  the  material  which  is  to 
=ha|  ">  the  thoughts  of  our  people,  is  essentially  the 

an    who,    more   than   anv   other,    determines    the 


character  of  the  people  and  the  kind  of  government 
this  people  shall  possess."  Herbert  Spencer  once 
remarked  that  "of  all  the  ends  to  be  kept  in  view 

.  .  all  are  unimportant  compared  to  the  end  of 
character  making.  This  alone  is  national  educa- 
tion." Whitelaw  Reid  has  said  that  "to  the 
journalist  are  given  .  .  .  the  entry  to  ever)' 
family,  the  ear  of  every  citizen  when  at  ease  and  in 
his  most  receptive  moods — powers  of  approach  and 
persuasion  beyond  those  of  the  Protestant  pastor 
or  the  Catholic  confessor.  .  .  .  He  is  not  a 
king,  but  he  nurtures  and  trains  the  king,  and  the 
land  is  ruled  by  the  public  opinion  he  evokes  and 
shapes.  If  you  value  this  good  land  the  Lord  has 
given  us,  if  you  would  have  a  soul  in  this  mar- 
velous civilization  and  lifting  power  in  humanity, 
look  well  to  the  nurture  and  training  of  your  king." 
There  is  a  sterner  note  in  the  phrase  of  Macaulay : 
"I  know  but  two  ways  by  which  society  may  be 
governed :  the  one  is  by  public  opinion,  the  other 
bv  the  sword !"  Alton  B.  Parker,  late  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  has  remarked  that 
"honest  and  independent  journalism  is  the  mightiest 
force  evolved  by  modern  civilization." 

These  reflections,  with  others  growing  out  of  his 
own  observation  and  experience,  were  in  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer  in  the  making  of  his  noble 
gift  for  the  foundation  of  a  school  of  journalism  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  "Our  republic  and  its 
press,"  says  Mr.  Pulitzer,  "will  rise  or  fall  together. 
An  able,  disinterested,  public-spirited  press,  with 
trained  intelligence  to  know  the  right  and  courage 
to  do  it,  can  preserve  that  public  virtue  without 
which  popular  government  is  a  sham  and  a  mockery. 
A  cynical,  mercenary,  demagogic  press  will  produce 
in  time  a  people  as  base  as  itself."  These  citations 
make  a  terrific  arraignment  of  a  journalism  which, 
at  most  if  not  at  all  points,  tends  to  the  deterioration 
of  taste  and  morals. 


With  these  high  considerations  so  clearly  seen, 
with  a  great  moral  need  of  our  country  so  plainly 
defined,  with  men  of  wealth  eagerly  seeking  avenues 
for  beneficence,  it  is  strange  truly  that  as  yet  only 
one  man  has  taken  serious  and  practical  thought 
upon  this  great  subject.  Mr.  Pulitzer  has  set  on 
foot  the  project  of  a  school  of  journalism  with  a 
view  not  only  to  the  technical  equipment  of  profes- 
sional journalists,  but  to  the  development  in  the 
journalism  of  the  country  of  fixed  moral  standards. 
His  noble  endowment  promises  much.  Neverthe- 
less, it  by  no  means  covers  the  whole  need  of  our 
journalism  if  it  is  to  be  reestablished  upon  higher 
and  worthier  lines.  The  Pulitzer  School  will,  no 
doubt,  do  a  vast  service  to  journalism ;  but  the 
service  which  it  is  to  do  will  be  a  vastly  greater 
one  if  there  shall  be  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
others  in  the  practical  work  of  making  a  newspaper 
or  newspapers  under  conditions  essential  to  honesty 
and  independence  of  thought  and  utterance. 

The  Argonaut  hopes  to  see  the  day  when  some 
one  or  many  of  the  great  accumulators  of  wealth 
shall  take  up  practically  the  project  of  a  newspaper 
so  endowed  that  it  may  stand  unaffected  by  in- 
fluences which  now  tend  so  universally  to  cheapen, 
sensationalize,  and  debauch  our  popular  journalism. 
There  can  be  no  more  interesting  conception  than 
that  of  a  great  national  newspaper,  removed  abso- 
lutely from  the  necessity  of  doing  the  things 
which  are  now  essential  to  the  success  and  even 
to  the  existence  of  a  public  journal.  We  should 
like  to  see  a  practical  try-out  of  a  newspaper 
organized  to  give  truthful  reports  unbiased  by 
interest,  untempted  by  the  demand  for  sensa- 
tional effects,  unhampered  at  the  points  of  reason- 
able expense,  unrestrained  by  fear  of  losses. 
We  should  like  to  see  a  newspaper  with  leave  to 
study  public  questions  from  the  broadest  standpoint 
and  to  discuss  them  in  judicial  spirit  and  temper. 
We  should  like  to  see  a  newspaper  that  would  de- 
vote itself  seriously  to  the  collection  and  publication 
of  real  and  significant  news,  as  distinguished  from 
that  mass  of  triviality,  irrelevance,  and  vulgarity 
which  makes  the  staple  of  American  daily  journal- 
ism. We  should  like  to  see  a  newspaper  able  from 
the  standpoint  of  financial  independence  to  reject 
everything  unworthy  or  questionable  in  the  way  of 
advertising,  a  newspaper  strong  enough  to  require 
that  every  advertisement  in  its  columns  shall  be  able 
to  show  a  clean  bill  of  moral  health. 


experience  in  journalism,  and  he  ventures  the  judg- 
ment that  such  a  newspaper,  if  established  in  New 
York  City  and  maintained  with  absolute  fidelity 
and  thoroughness  for,  say,  five  years,  would  find  for 
itself  an  abundant  support.  We  believe  that  almost 
immediately  large  numbers  of  persons  the  country 
over  would  turn  with  relief  from  the  irresponsible 
and  tawdry  newspapers  which  they  now  accept  only 
because  they  must,  to  a  journal  dependable  for  its 
information  and  above  question  as  to  the  integrity 
of  its  opinions.  We  believe  that  in  course  of  time 
such  a  newspaper  would  attract  an  advertising 
patronage  that  would  fill  its  coffers.  We  believe 
that  the  success  of  one  such  newspaper  would  be 
an  example  so  suggestive  and  inspiring  that  it 
would  inevitably  prompt  the  organization  of  others 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  conceived  and  operated 
upon  the  same  principle.  Such  a  paper,  whether 
it  paid  or  not  in  a  commercial  sense,  would  stand 
as  an  illustration  of  high  ideals  in  journalism,  and 
therefore  could  not  fail  to  exert  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  general  newspapers  of  the  country. 

There  are  endowments  without  stint  or  limit  in 
support  of  the  general  cause  of  education.  It  is 
curious  that  nobody,  apparently,  has  yet  thought  of 
so  endowing  a  newspaper  as  to  give  the  country  an 
example  of  a  journal  founded  upon  ideals,  organ- 
ized and  maintained  upon  high  and  honorable 
standards.  There  are,  we  know,  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  maintaining  in  its  integrity  a  great  organ  of 
information  and  opinion,  quite  apart  from  the 
financial  problem  involved  in  it ;  but  we  believe  that 
these  difficulties  could  be  overcome.  Let  us  at  least 
hope  that  some  large-minded  philanthropist,  having 
in  view  the  ultimate  welfare  of  his  country,  may 
interest  himself  in  the  project  of  a  newspaper  so 
established  as  to  stand  above  the  currents  of  sinister 
interest  which  have  already  vulgarized  our  journal- 
ism, and  which  threaten  to  engulf  it. 


The  editor  of  the  Argonaut  is  not  without  some 


An  Afterthought. 

With  reference  to  remarks  made  in  these  columns 
last  week  upon  the  extravagant  and  sensational 
charge  brought  by  Mr.  George  Kennan  against  the 
Jews  and  Catholics  of  San  Francisco,  it  may  be 
added  that  a  distinct  measure  of  blame  in  this  whole 
matter  attaches  to  Rabbi  Yoorsanger  on  the  one 
hand  and  to  that  clerical  hoodlum,  Father  Yorke, 
on  the  other.  It  is  in  a  measure  due  to  the  gra- 
tuitous certificate  of  personal  and  domestic  character 
given  to  Abraham  Ruef  by  Dr.  Voorsanger  that 
many  have  assumed  a  kind  of  sympathy  if  not  an 
alliance  between  the  Jewish  part  of  the  community 
and  the  arch-criminal  who  now  stands  convicted 
of  high  crimes  by  his  own  confession.  And,  by  the 
same  token,  it  is  unquestionably  due  to  the  cham- 
pionship of  Eugene  Schmitz  by  Father  Yorke  that 
there  has  grown  up  the  notion  of  a  close  connection 
between  Schmitz  and  the  Catholics.  Of  course, 
neither  the  indiscreet  approval  of  Ruef  by  Dr.  Voor- 
sanger, nor  the  coarse  partisanship  of  Yorke  for 
Schmitz,  is  logically  or  fairly  to  be  charged  against 
the  religious  societies  with  which  these  .  spiritual 
shepherds  stand  in  association.  Nevertheless  many 
who  do  not  reason  closely  and  who  permit  small 
incidents  to  affect  their  opinions  ard  judgments, 
have  been  led  to  believe  things  absolutely  incapable 
of  demonstration.  The  lesson  is  plain :  ministers  of 
religion  would  do  well  to  avoid  any  kind  of  mix-up 
with  criminal  affairs;  and,  above  all,  they  should 
avoid  championship  of  men  under  suspicion  of 
crimes.  It  is  a  good  rule  for  the  religious  leader 
and  teacher — as,  indeed,  for  all  other  men — to  look 
very  carefully  before  butting  in. 


William  B.  Ridgely,  Controller  of  the  Currency,  has 
discussed  in  detail  the  plan  which  Secretary  Cortelyou  has 
formulated  to  relieve  possible  money  stringency  this  fall 
through  the  distribution  of  funds  among  national  banks. 
He  gives  several  reasons  for  regarding  the  plan  as  "wise 
and  timely,"  and  says  he  can  see'no  reason  why  the  de- 
mand for  liquidation  should  become  so  general  as  to 
produce  anything  like  a  panic  or  commercial  crisis.  In 
fact,  he  takes  a  most  optimistic  view  of  the  situation, 
maintaining  that  the  resources  of  the  country  never  at  any 
time  were  so  readily  available  for  progress  and  develop- 
ment as  they  are  at  present. 


It  is  said  positively  that  during  the  recent  Oyster  Bay 
conference,  President  Roosevelt  declared  definitely  to 
Secretaries  Root  and  Taft  and  to  Postmaster-Gener?.! 
Meyer  that  stock  flurries  would  have  no  effect  whatever 
upon  the  policy  of  the  administration,  which  would  con- 
tinue the  prosecution  of  every  violator  of  the  law. 


September  14,  1907. 


THE    ARGONAUT. 


A  GREAT  LIBEL  CASE. 


Sensationalism  Is  Rebuked  by  Heavy  Damages  Against 
the  London  Daily  Mail. 


The  extraordinary  libel  action  brought  by  Lever 
Brothers  against  Lord  Northcliffe,  better  known  as  Sir 
Alfred  Harmsworth,  and  the  Daily  Mail,  is  still  a  nine 
days'  wonder  in  England.  The  Daily  Mail  has  been  ad- 
judged to  pay  the  sum  of  $250,000  damages  to  Lever 
Brothers.  The  costs  of  the  action  amount  to  $125,000, 
and  there  are  other  soap  manufacturers  who  were 
equally  libelled  by  the  Daily  Mail,  and  whose  claims  for 
damages  will  be  paid  without  a  contest.  For  example, 
Messrs.  Watson  have  asked  and  received  $375,000,  and 
it  is  credibly  said  that  the  total  liability  of  the  Daily  Mail 
will  be  not  less  than  $1,250,000. 

Let  me  recapitulate  the  main  features  of  the  story. 
Both  parties  to  the  suit  may  be  said  to  be  world  known. 
Mr.  Lever's  soap  factory  is  one  of  the  biggest  in  the  world, 
■and  perhaps  the  biggest.  Mr.  Lever  himself  is  a  broad- 
spirited  citizen  who  has  worked  his  way  up  in  the  world 
from  humble  beginnings,  and  who  is  well  known  to  be  a 
philanthropic  reformer,  earnest,  capable,  and  sincere.  On 
the  other  hand,  Lord  Northcliffe  is  the  proprietor  of  the 
Daily  Mail,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  solitary  repre- 
sentative in  England  of  yellow  journalism.  The  Daily 
Mail  hates  everything  that  is  not  crudely  imperialist.  Its 
career  has  been  one  long  and  hysteric  scream  for  its  own 
benighted  ideas  of  patriotism,  while  its  policy  has  been 
wholly  unrestrained  by  those  traditions  of  honorable 
journalism  that  it  has  openly  despised. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  libel  was  an  attempt  made 
by  Mr.  Lever  to  come  to  some  common  agreement  with 
other  soap  manufacturers  for  the  curtailment  of  com- 
petitive advertising1.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  harmless 
agreement  and  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer  as 
of  any  one  else,  but  the  Daily  Mail  saw  its  opportunity  to 
pose  as  the  champion  of  popular  interests  and  low  prices, 
and  rushed  into  the  lists  to  fight  an  imaginary  trust  with 
the  weapons  of  scare  headlines  and  reckless  and  libelous 
accusations.  It  seems  to  have  had  no  other  material  than 
its  own  vindictive  imagination.  Every  grotesque  charge  of 
which  it  could  conceive  was  spread  over  its  pages  with 
lurid  display,  and  exploited  with  heroics  of  the  most 
approved  type. 

Perhaps  the  gravest  charge  brought  by  the  Daily  Mail 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  threepenny  bar  of  soap  had  been 
fraudulently  reduced  from  sixteen  ounces  to  fifteen 
ounces,  and  that  the  consumer  was  being  cheated  to  the 
extent  of  one  ounce  upon  every  bar  of  soap  that  he  pur- 
chased. Mr.  Lever's  answer  was  direct  and  final.  The 
threepenny  bar  of  soap  had  never  claimed  to  be  of  any 
particular  weight.  It  was  just  a  threepenny  bar  and  no 
more.  When  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  had  largely 
advanced,  it  had  been  a  question  whether  it  would  be 
better  to  charge  threepence  halfpenny  for  the  bar  or  to 
decrease  its  weight,  and  it  was  decided  to  follow  the  latter 
course  so  as  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  halfpenny.  Although 
the  bar  had  been  of  no  specified  weight  before  the  change, 
Messrs.  Lever  sent  out  a  circular  announcing  the  decrease, 
and  the  new  weight  of  fifteen  ounces  had  been  boldly 
printed  upon  every  package. 

Another  charge  was  o  f  in j  ustice  to  employees.  Mr. 
Lever  is  recognized  as  a  model  employer,  and  his  factory 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Mersey  is  an  eloquent  testimony 
to  his  care  for  his  workmen.  The  Daily  Mail  said  that 
as  a  result  of  the  imaginary  trust,  large  numbers  of  these 
workmen  had  been  discharged.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only 
one  man  had  been  dismissed,  for  good  cause,  while  the 
total  working  force  had  been  largely  increased. 

And  so  on  and  so  on.  The  Daily  Mail  returned  to  the 
attack  day  after  day,  but  always  with  some  fresh  elab- 
oration of  falsehood,  some  new  intricacy  of  slander. 
Lever  was  trying  to  bribe  the  press  by  advertisements; 
Lever  was  using  unsavory  fish-oil;  Lever  was  defrauding 
his  preference  shareholders ;  Lever  was  a  public  enemy, 
who  was  fleecing  the  public  for  the  benefit  of  his  new  and 
unholy  combination.  In  fact,  Lever  was  breaking  all  the 
ten  commandments  and  each  one  in  ten  different  ways. 

At  last  the  worm  turned,  and  the  suit  was  begun. 
Thrilling  revelations  were  confidently  expected  by  those 
feeble-minded  and  credulous  ones  who  had  been  seduced 
by  the  Daily  Mail,  and  who  had  supposed  that  the  tin- 
veracious  sheet  might  sometimes  deviate  into  truth.  Even 
those  who  hate  the  Daily  Mail  as  the  devil  hates  holy 
water — that  is  to  say,  all  thoughtful  people  in  England — 
did  at  least  suppose  that  the  Daily  Mail  had  a  case  of  some 
kind,  that  it  had  something  to  urge  in  its  own  defense, 
some  facts  or  supposed  facts  that  might  be  twisted  into 
the  semblance  of  evidence.  There  was  no  one  who  be- 
lieved that  the  Daily  Mail  had  absolutely  nothing,  not 
even  a  shred  or  a  tatter  of  evidence,  not  even  the  phantom 
of  a  fact.  There  was  something  like  a  gasp  of  astonish- 
ment as  the  case  developed.  Never  was  there  a  defendant 
more  pitiably  or  palpably  naked  of  defense  or  justifica- 
tion. There  was  not  a  single  fact  that  could  be  urged  in 
support  of  a  single  charge.  Never  was  there  a  tissue  of 
such  flagrant  and  impudent  inventions.  The  Daily  Mail 
had  assumed  that  the  public  would  believe  anything,  and 
perhaps  the  public  can  hardly  complain,  seeing  that  it 
has  tolerated  the  Daily  Mail  for  these  many  years.  The 
defendant  newspaper  collapsed  ignominiously.  After  Mr. 
Lever  had  been  on  the  witness-stand  for  a  whole  day  and 
had  quietly  and  triumphantly  refuted  each  and  every 
calumny,  the  Daily  Mail  had  the  wisdom  to  capitulate  un- 
conditionally and  without  waiting  for  a  verdict.  They 
were  ready  to  pay  every  claim  in  full,  and  to  apologize 
as  fully  and  as  emphatically  as  the  English  language  would 
permit. 

The   result  is  a  satisfactory  one,  because  it  means  that 


an  act  of  substantial  justice  has  been  done.  It  will  be  still 
more  satisfactory  if  it  can  loosen  the  hold  that  the  Daily 
Mail  has  secured  upon  the  baser  portions  of  the  public  and 
upon  the  "great  unwashed,"  whose  passion  for  something 
new,  for  something  that  is  inflammatory  and  untrue,  is  as 
feverish  here  as  it  is  in  America.  Never  has  usurped 
power  been  more  recklessly  used  than  by  the  Daily  Mail. 
It  sedulously  fostered  between  England  and  Germany  a 
mutual  hatred  that  brought  the  two  nations  within  sight  of 
war,  and  it  has  been  the  restless  and  truculent  enemy  of 
justice  to  the  Boers,  or  even  of  a  tolerant  courtesy.  If  its 
readers  have  now  been  taught  the  danger  of  believing  its 
statements  upon  any  subject  whatever,  a  long  step  has 
been  gained  toward  decency.  Piccadilly. 

London,  September  1,  1907. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Unknown. 


[A  Weymouth  newspaper  reprints  William  Herbert  Carruth's 
poem  on  the  immanent  God,  stating  that  "through  the  courtesy  of 
Mrs.  William  Nash,  of  South  Weymouth,  we  have  the  privilege  of 
reproducing  it  from  original  manuscript,  with  the  author's  signature, 
as  Professor  Carruth  is  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Nash's 
daughter,  and  sent  her  a  copy  shortly  after  it  was  written."] 

A  fire  mist  and  a  planet; 

A  crystal   and  a  cell, 
A  jelly-fish  and   a  saurian, 

And  caves  where  the  cave  men  dwell ; 
Then  a  sense  of  law  and  beauty, 

And  a   face  turned   from  the  clod — 
Some  call  it  Evolution, 

And  others  call  it  God. 

A  haze  on  the  horizon, 

The   infinite,   tender  sky. 
The  ripe,  rich  tint  of  the  cornfields, 

And  the  wild  geese  sailing  high, 
And  all  over  upland  and  lowland 

The  glow  of  the  goldenrod — 
Some  of  us  call  it  Autumn, 

And  others  call  it  God. 

Like  tides  on  a  crescent  sea-beach 

When  the  moon  is  new  and  thin, 
Into    our    hearts    high    yearnings 

Come  welling  and  surging  in, 
Come    from    the    mystic    ocean. 

Whose  rim  no  foot  has  trod — 
Some  of  us  call   it   Longing, 

And  others  call  it  God. 

A  picket  frozen  on  duty, 

A  mother  starved   for  her  brood, 
Socrates    drinking   the    hemlock. 

And  Jesus  on  the  rood; 
And  thousands  who,  humble  and  nameless, 

The   straight,    hard   pathway   trod — 
Some   call    it   Consecration — 

And  others  call  it  God. 


Hermann  and  Thusnelda. 
Ha!  there  comes  he,  with  sweat,  with  blood  of  Romans, 
And  with  dust  of  the  fight  all  stained!     Oh,  never 

Saw   I  Hermann  so  lovely. 

Never  such   fire    in    his  eyes. 
Come!     I   tremble   for  joy;   hand  me  the  Eagle, 
And  the  red,  dripping  sword!  come,  breathe,  and   rest  thee; 

Rest  thee  here  in  my  bosom; 

Rest  from  the  terrible   fight. 
Rest   thee,    while    from   thy   brow    I    wipe   the   big   drops, 
And  the  blood  from  thy  cheek! — that  cheek  how  glowing! 

Hermann  !    Hermann  !    Thusnelda 

Never  so   loved  thee  before! 
No,  not  then  when  thou  first,   in  old  oak-shadows. 
With   that   manly   brown   arm   didst   wildly   grasp   me; 

Spell-bound  I   read  in  thy  look 

That  immortality,  then, 
Which    thou    now    hast    won.      Tell    to    the    forests, 
Great  Augustus,  with  trembling,   amidst   his  gods  now, 

Drinks   his  nectar;    for  Hermann, 

Hermann   immortal   is   found ! 
'  Wherefore  curl'st  thou  my  hair?     Lies  not  our  father 
Cold  and  silent  in  death?     Oh,   had  Augustus 

Only  headed  hi*  army — 

He  should  lie   bloodier  there!" 
Let  me  lift  up  thy  hair;  'tis  sinking,  Hermann; 
Proudly  thy  locks  should  curl  above  the  crown  now! 

Sigmar   is   with    the   immortals! 

Follow,   and   mourn    him   no   mure ! 

— Charles   T.   Brook 


Although  diamonds  have  been  found  in  at  least  thirty 
places  in  the  United  States,  the  only  locality  where  they 
occur  in  place  has  recently  been  discovered,  and  has  been 
investigated  by  George  F.  Kunz,  the  gem  expert,  and  Dr. 
H.  S.  Washington,  petrographer.  They  occur  in  an 
igneous  rock,  similar  to  that  of  the  South  African  mines, 
which  forms  a  small  stock  near  Murfreesboro,  Pike 
County,  Ark.  The  first  two  stones  were  found  August  1, 
1906,  and  since  then  many  of  them  have  been  picked  up, 
the  total  number  found  at  last  report  being  130.  Many 
are  white  and  of  good  water,  others  are  yellow,  and  some 
are  of  brown  bort.  The  two  largest  stones  weigh  6J^ 
carats,  one  being  exceeding  fine  white  and  the  other  brown. 
They  are  found  on  the  surface  as  well  as  within  the 
greenish,  friable,  decomposed  peridotite,  a  rock  somewhat 
like  the  famous  "blue  ground"  of  Kimberley.  The  prop- 
erty is  being  actively  prospected  and  developed. 

Representative  William  E.  Sulzer,  of  New  York,  has 
been  traveling  in  Alaska,  and  has  there  declared  that 
Alaska  will  have  the  rank  of  a  Territory  with  all  the 
attendant  rights,  privileges,  and  dependence,  before  the 
year  1909  is  ended.  He  says  that  he  has  the  absolute 
promise  of  Speaker  Cannon  and  some  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Territories  that  the  bill  will  be  acted  on 
early  in  the  coming  session.  It  probably  is  not  realized 
by  most  people  that  Alaska  is  not  yet  in  the  strict  political 
sense  of  the  word  a  Territory,  but  is  only  a  district  with 
no  representative  Assembly,  being  governed  directly  from 
Washington,  although  represented  in  Congress  for  the 
first  time  in  history  by  a  single  delegate  at  the  recent 
session.  It  is  likely  to  be  not  many  years  before  the 
question  of  Alaskan  Statehood  is  raised. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

The  Old  Cliff  House  and  the  New. 

Cloyne  Court.  Berkeley,  Sept.  9,  1907. 

Editor  Argonaut:  Of  the  thousands  'win, .  on  last  Sun- 
dav  morning,  opened  their  paper  and  read  "Famous  I  fl 
House  Is  Totally  Destroyed  by  Fire."  were  there,  do  >n 
think,  a  score  who  did  not  ejaculate  "Thanh  Heaven!"! 
Ever  since  its  erection,  the  late  Cliff  Hume  has  been  a  trial 
to  every  sense.  Its  tawdry  architecture,  its  ungainly  pro- 
portions, its  dirty  corridors  and  opaque  window's,  it, 
wretched  cuisine,  its  musical  instruments  of  torture,  it- 
approaches  lined  with  either  cheap  or  deserted  booths — all 
have  made  hideous  a  spot  which  Nature  meant  to  be 
beautiful.  With  an  almost  unsurpassed  site,  calling  for 
beauty,  dignity,  'and  simplicity,  such  an  excrescence  was 
an  architectural  outrage.  In  spite  of  early  reports,  joy- 
fully received,  even  the  great  earthquake  of  last  year 
avoided  it. 

Simplv  as  a  suggestion,  hoping  its  contradiction  may 
lead  to  further  discussion  among  those  whose  voices  arrest 
attention,  could  not  the  future  Cliff  House  embody  the 
early  Spanish  architecture  commonly  associated  with 
California?  Could  the  Argonaut  find  space  to  give  this 
idea  some  thought  ? 

The  Cliff  House  of  San  Francisco  is  known  the  world 
over.  To  those  travelers  whose  first  glimpse  of  America 
is  from  the  deck  of  a  transpacific  liner — and  every  year 
their  number  grows  larger — what  an  unforgettable  im- 
pression might  not  a  Cliff  House  of  traditional  Mission 
architecture  produce !  How  charming  as  they  neared  land 
to  see  crowning  the  cliff  a  low,  graceful  stone  building, 
its  red-tiled  roof  reflecting  the  sun,  or  giving  a  touch  of 
color  to  a  gray  day!  Even  if  first  impressions  are  as 
"volatile  and  evanescent  as  a  perfume,"  the  incoming 
traveler  would  not  have  passed  through  the  Golden  Gate 
before  his  had  hardened  to  an  ineradicable  conviction  that 
Californian  architecture  was  both  inappropriate  and  pre- 
tentious. 

A  Cliff  House  of  Spanish  design  could  have  an  inner 
court,  which,  with  fountains,  flowers,  and  music,  could 
be  made  a  most  attractive  outdoor  cafe.  The  long  western 
verandas  could  also  be  sheltered  and  utilized  to  the  same 
end.  And  a  charge  of  admittance  might  be  made  to  some 
veranda  for  those  willing  to  pay  for  freedom  from  the 
rough  and  noisy  crowds  that  have  long  been  unescapable 
attendants  at  the  Cliff  House. 

We  hear  much  of  the  beautification  of  San  Francisco. 
Can  not  the  good  work  begin  at  the  western  portal  to  the 
world?  M.  E.  P. 


POLITICO-PERSONAL. 


Mr.  Bryan  says  that  Mr.  Taft  is  a  "straddler."  His 
opinion  of  Vice-President  Fairbanks  is  not  yet  to  hand. 

Secretary  Taft  during  his  recent  visit  to  St.  Louis  said 
that  there  was  absolutely  no  truth  in  the  report  that 
Secretary   Root  is  threatened  with  a  mental  breakdown. 

Ex- President  Grover  Cleveland,  who  has  been  ill  most 
of  the  summer  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  is  now  at  his  summer 
home  in  Tamworth,  where  he  will  remain  until  late  in  the 
season. 

Chairman  Foss,  Congressman  Roberts,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  other  members  ui  the  House  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs,  have  ended  their  tour  of  inspection  of  the  Boston 
Navy  Yards. 

Speaker  Cannon,  who  has  been  smoking  fifteen  strong 
cigars  a  day  for  forty  years,  has  cut  his  diurnal  allowance 
down  to  three  or  four,  and  expects  to  be  able  to  drop  the 
habit   altogether. 

Governor  Vardaman,  of  Mississippi,  recently  defeated 
by  John  Sharp  Williams  in  the  primaries  for  United  .State- 
Senator,  has  been  offered  a  Senator's  salary  if  he  will 
become  editor  of  the  Hattiesburg  News. 

Congressman  James  Kennedy,  of  Ohio,  a  personal  friend 
of  President  Roosevelt  and  a  strong  opponent  of  Senator 
Foraker,  has  given  out  a  sensational  interview  in 
which  he  denounces  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  in- 
timates that  President  Roosevelt  will  be  the  next  candi- 
date for  the  presidency. 

The  members  of  the  United  States  Immigration  Com- 
mission have  practically  completed  their  European  in- 
vestigations and  are  about  to  sail  for  America.  Senator 
Dillingham  has  been  in  Russia  and  Austria-Hungary,  Mr. 
Wells  in  France,  Mr.  Wheeler  in  Germany,  Mr.  Bennett 
in  Greece,  and  Mr.  Howell  in  Ireland. 

Representative  Sereno  E.  Payne  says  that  there  is  an 
agreement  among  Republican  politicians  to  keep  all  tariff 
revision  in  the  kick  ground  until  after  t  he  next  election. 
Mr.  Payne  is  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  Republican  door  leader  of  the  House,  and 
one  of  the  leading  tariff  experts  among  the  Republican 
members  of  the   House  Committee  on    Rules. 

Writing  to  Senator  A,  J.  Hopkins,  President  Roose- 
velt discusses  his  attitude  on  the  Smoot  case.  The  Presi- 
dent congratulates  the  Senator  upon  his  "excellent 
speech"  on  Smoot's  behalf,  and  says:  "It  is  not  mj 
business,  but  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  a  public  servant  show 
under  trying  circumstances  the  courage,  ability,  and  sense 
of  right  that  you  have  shown." 

Mr.  Bryan  has  at  last  discovered  how  the  milk  gel-  iin  i 
the  cocoanut.  Commenting  on  President  Roosevelt's  la^t 
speech,  he  says:  "The  President  has  at  last  disclosed  his 
scheme  for  centralization,  at  which  he  has  hinted  in  former 
speeches.  In  his  Provincetown  (Mass.)  address,  he  pro- 
poses the  national  incorporation  of  railroads  and  other  cor- 
porations engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  Here  is  the 
secret ;  it  is  out  at  last.  The  States  are  annoying  the  cor- 
porations, and  the  corporations  demand  federal  protection 
from   State   legislation." 


THE    ARGONAUT. 


September  14,  1907. 


THE  TRUTH  AT  LONE  STAR. 

What  Befell  the  Handmaid  of  Justice  in  a  Mining  Camp. 


We  were  rapidly  getting  acquainted.  Jerry,  who  if  sur- 
named  has  never  wasted  time  telling  the  news,  settled  him- 
self on  his  pine-needle  couch,  tipped  his  hat  a  little  further 
forward  so  that  the  sun  but  gilded  the  tip  of  his  nose,  and 
delivered  his  introductory  remarks.  When  the  light  had 
filtered  its  way  into  the  understanding,  we  knew  that  he 
was  of  more  than  ordinary  importance  and  his  roughing  it 
but  the  result  of  a  whim;  still,  nothing  but  his  truthful 
countenance  kept  us  from  salting  the  tale  about  the  authori- 
ties tying  down  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  keep  it  from  tipping 
up  when  he  came  West  of  the  Rockies. 

Billy  Edgerton  yawned  slightly  and  drew  up  his  knees. 
He  said  he  believed  it  was  in  poor  taste  to  use  titles  either 
before  or  after  a  name,  even  if  you  did  have  a  right  to  lean 
'em  up  against  both  ends,  and  that  was  why  he  was  known 
simply   as   Billy   Edgerton.     Incidentally,   he    informed   us 
that  a  hundred  thousand  rubles  wasn't  such  a  very  large 
reward  for  the  Russian  government  to  offer  for  a  political 
offender;  but  he  preferred  to  take  no  chances,  and  there- 
fore came  up  to  Lone  Star  after  he  had  met  and  circum- 
vented in  San  Francisco  the  fourth  detective  of  the  imperial 
bi  reau. 
Then  Johnson,  of  Colusa,  straightened  himself  up,  as  if 
ad  just  awakened  from  a  sweet  dream  of  peace.     "I've 
an  uncle,"  said  he,  "who  is  worth  five  hundred  thousand 
ars,  and  I'm  his  only  heir.     I'd  think  a  great  deal  more 
.   him,  though,  if  it  wasn't   for  my  aunt,  who  don't  like 
him."     Here  he  paused  and  blew  a  few  rings  from  his  old 
cob-pipe,    but    the    question    didn't    come.     "You    see,"    he 
added,  "my  aunt  is  worth  a  million  dollars,  and   I'm  her 
only  heir  also." 

After  that  there  was  more  silence,  and  albeit  we  sprawled 
lazily  in  front  of  the  cook-house,  I  felt  that  my  auto- 
biography was  becoming  overdue.  As  my  worldly  effects 
would  scarcely  comfortably  clothe  a  scarecrow,  and  nothing 
short  of  morocco  binding  would  make  my  personal  history 
attractive,  I  looked  up  at  the  stranger  who  through  it  all 
had  sat  quietly  on  his  dejected  mule,  hoping  for  a  diversion. 
"Howdy,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  turning  large  and  solemn 
eyes  upon  us  and  disclosing  a  countenance  of  philosophical 
gravity.  Each  of  us  acknowledged  the  salutation  by 
slightly  shifting  his  position,  and  Jerry,  whose  tongue  is 
that  of  a  multitude,  answered  "Howdy." 

The  newcomer  removed  his  sombrero,  and  his  hair  fell 
about  his  head  like  a  shock  of  overripe  wheat.     Then  he 
gently  laid  his  fiddle-case  across  the  pommel  of  his  saddle, 
and  asked:     "Is  this  a  purty  good  place  to  stop?" 
"We  stop  here,"  answered  Jerry,   laconically. 
"Live  tol'bly  high?" 
"Six  thousand  feet." 

The  late  addition  straightened  up,  shook  his  threadbare 
coat  and  lifted  one  cowhide  boot,  dust-whitened  in  the 
orinkles,  from  the  stirrup,  and  reaching  down,  softly  tapped 
the  earth  with  it  to  make  sure  he  was  on  solid  ground. 
Then  he  cautiously  dismounted. 

Jerry,  who  is  inclined  to  be  critical,  regarded  the  mule 
with  disfavor.  His  owner,  noting  the  glance,  remarked: 
"Jeremiah  ain't  the  finest-looking  mule  in  the  world,  but  I 
couldn't  steal  a  better.  I  had  a  sight  finer  one  in  Tunis," 
he  added,  deprecatingly. 

"In  Tunis!"   echoed  Johnson.     "Where've  you  been?" 
"In   Nashuay,   'n   Tunis,   'n   Cape   Cod,   'n   Lisbon   some 
time  back.     That  was  before  I  went  to  Kobe — went  thar 
from   Paris,  which  is  a  fair  sort  of  a  place.     I   hated  to 
leave." 

Johnson  drew  his  breath,  and  demanded :  "Why  did 
you  ?" 

"Mutual   objections   'tween   me   'n'   the   gov'ment.     Two 
days  war  all  they  give  me  to  take  my  last  farewell,"  he 
said,  slowly  rosining  his  bow. 
"What  did  you  come  up  here  for?" 

"To  git  out  of  civilization,"  responded  the  stranger. 
"I'm  disgusted.  People  lie  so  thar's  trouble  everywhere, 
'n'  the  only  man  you're  sure  is  anywhar  near  square  with 
the  law  is  the  feller  jest  out'n  jail." 

There  didn't  seem  to  be  any  use  of  asking  further  ques- 
tions of  the  newcomer,  but  I  think  the  opinion  was  general 
that  to  him  truth  was  stranger  than  fiction.  He  laid  his 
fiddle  on  the  log,  and  looked  attentively  at  his  mule. 

"If  it  wasn't  for  bein'  so  oneasy  about  Jeremiah,  who 
needs  a  drink,  I  might  play  a  little  tune  on  the  fiddle,"  he 
said.  Edgerton  took  the  hint  and  a  bucket  and  went  down 
to  the  creek. 

A  trifle  of  a  glow  in  the  western  sky  was  all  that  was 
left  of  the  day  when  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  rounded  up 
the  performance.  I  looked  at  Edgerton,  who  was  lying 
with  his  hands  clasped  behind  his  head,  and  thought  I 
saw  a  tear  in  his  eye;  seeing  but  dimly  myself,  I  wasn't 
certain.  But,  then  and  there,  Lone  Star  adopted  Ezekiel 
and  Jeremiah. 

We  told  him  of  a  deserted  corral  a  mile  up  the  road, 
and  he  became  one  of  us.  Some  days,  when  he  felt  un- 
usually energetic,  he  would  run  a  rocker  down  by  the 
creek  for  a  time,  but  he  preferred  to  play  or  sing,  and  the 
camp  approved  of  his  judgment. 

I  think  that  Scroggins  was  the  most  unpleasant  man 
who  ever  saw  the  sun  set  in  the  Pacific.  He  was  so  mean 
that  he  would  quarrel  with  himself  when  no  one  else  was 
around,  and  strangers  passing  by  his  cabin  used  to  pause 
and  wonder  at  the  one-voiced  row  within.  He  married  a 
Castilian,  who  was  very  fortunate  and  died  a  few  years 
after  the  wedding,  leaving  their  daughter,  Nita,  alone  with 
the  oM  scoundrel.  The  blackest  pirate  always  has  the 
greatest  treasure,  and  Nita  was  as  pretty  as  her  father 
w.is  ugly,  as  good  as  he  was  bad. 

On  a  claim  adjoining  Scroggins's  lived  Atkinson,   who 


was  a  hard-working  young  fellow,  with  a  title  to  plenty  of 
pay-dirt.  Of  course  there  was  a  new  edition  of  the  old 
yarn  of  the  fervent  youth  and  the  lovely  maid.  As  soon 
as  Scroggins  suspected  the  attachment,  he  began  to  con- 
centrate his  enmity,  which  he  had  hitherto  directed  im- 
partially against  all  men,  in  Atkinson's  direction.  After 
he  found  other  plans  ineffective,  he  began  seeking  a  way 
to  reduce  Atkinson's  earthly  necessities  to  a  pine-board 
coffin. 

Adjoining  claims  furnished  a  pretext  for  a  quarrel.  One 
morning  Scroggins  eased  his  revolver  in  its  holster, 
shouldered  his  shovel,  and  went  out.  Instead  of  stopping 
on  his  own  property,  he  deliberately  walked  some  twenty 
feet  over  the  line  and  went  to  work  in  Atkinson's  terri- 
tory.  Atkinson  looked  at  him  in  amazement,  and  Scrog- 
gins stopped  shoveling  to  return  the  gaze. 

"Ef  yer  think.  Bob  Atkinson,  that  a  shadder  of  a  skele- 
ton like  yerself  hez  a  patent  ter  all  the  pay-dirt  in  these 
diggin's,  ye're  'way  off  yer  level.  Jest  take  up  this  trail, 
ef  ye're  lookin'  fer  trouble.  All  we  want  of  you  aroun' 
hyar  ez  yer  tracks.     Sabe?" 

Scroggins  made  a  mistake.  His  temper  was  quicker 
than  his  hand,  and  he  opened  the  battle  before  he  brought 
up  his  artillery;  for  as  the  sight  of  his  revolver  left  the 
holster,  he  heard  a  little  click  and  raised  his  eyes  to  look 
into  the  mouth  of  Atkinson's  weapon.  Edgerton,  coming 
down  the  trail,  heard  Bob  speak  sharply :  "Git !  And  if 
you  ever  set  foot  on  my  place  again,  you'll  have  to  be 
carried  off!"  Scroggins  looked  into  his  eyes,  and  then 
backed  slowly  and  sullenly  away. 

That  afternoon  Jerry  and  Johnson,  on  their  way  up 
from  the  valley,  stopped  to  rest  at  Cayuse  Bend.  As  they 
stood,  the  silence  was  broken  by  the  clatter  of  hoofs,  and 
around  the  bend,  side  by  side,  came  two  horses.  The 
riders  were  Bob  and  Nita. 

"Good-by,  boys,"  said  the  former,  as  he  reined  up. 
"Nita  and  I  are  on  our  wedding  journey  to  happier  times, 
we  hope.  May  we  ask  that  you  say  nothing  of  having 
met  us?    Luck  go  with  you." 

The  mist  crawled  upward  through  the  manzanita  and 
mesquite  and  hovered  over  the  trail.  Bob  and  Nita 
slackened  their  pace  and  went  forward  cautiously.  It  was 
when  the  fog  was  at  its  thickest  that  they  heard  the  beat- 
ing of  reckless  hoofs  behind  them.  Bob  turned  his  horse's 
head  and  grasped  his  revolver.  A  dozen  gigantic  forms 
loomed  indistinctly  into  view  through  the  fog.  As  he 
raised    his    arm,    Nita    seized    it,    crying :     "Don't    shoot ! 

Surely  my  father " 

"Hands  up !"  rang  out  the  command,  and  half  a  dozen 
weapons  were  leveled  at  Bob. 

"What  kind  of  an  outrage  is  this?"  he  demanded, 
recognizing  familiar  faces. 

"Well,  you  are  a  cool  one !"  said  Edgerton.  "Kill  a 
man  and  run  away  with  his  darter,  and  then  call  it  an 
outrage  when  you  are  follered  up !  Reckon  you  thought  it 
was  just  a  personal  matter,  leavin'  old  man  Scroggins  up 
there  in  his  cabin  dead !" 

"Dead !"  exclaimed  Atkinson.  "Why,  I  hadn't  even 
heard  of  it!  Why  am  I  accused?" 
"You'll  find  out  soon  enough.  You  come  with  us." 
Atkinson's  horses  stood  quietly,  head  and  head  together. 
Nita  had  fainted,  and  for  a  moment  Bob  glanced  tenderly 
down  at  the  white  face  on  his  shoulder.  Then  he  looked 
at  the  circle  of  unrelenting  faces  and  said,  quietly:  "I  am 
innocent.     I'll  go  back  and  prove  it." 

Of  course  Colonel  Ike  Stebbins,  as  the  mainspring  of 
the  social  machinery  of  Lone  Star,  presided  at  the  trial. 
It  was  always  he  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  new-made 
grave,  with  reverent  face  and  upraised  hand,  while  the 
clods  fell  dully  on  the  pine  coffin;  he  it  was  who  sat  with 
ease  and  dignity  in  the  chairman's  place  at  public  meet- 
ings ;  a  baile  without  the  colonel  to  lead  was  like  the 
play  of  "Hamlet"  with  that  gentleman  represented  only 
by  his  regrets;  and  it  was  admitted  without  discussion 
that  no  one  but  Colonel  Stebbins  could  properly  imper- 
sonate the  austerity  of  Judge  Lynch. 

From  the  beginning  there  seemed  no  doubt  of  Atkin- 
son's guilt.  Edgerton  testified  to  the  quarrel  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  Bill  Simpson  loquaciously  related  how  he  thought 
something  was  up  when  Bob  sold  his  claim  to  him  at 
half  its  value,  explaining  that  he  was  in  a  hurry  to  leave. 
Then  Jerr}'  and  Johnson  told  of  the  meeting  on  the  hill- 
side, and  each  of  the  posse  swore,  with  due  appreciation 
of  his  own  importance,  to  Atkinson's  guilty  actions  when 
they  came  upon  him  in  the  fog.  Hezekiah  Smith,  of  the 
hill-top,  clinched  the  evidence  by  testifying  that  he  saw 
the  prisoner  standing  before  Scroggins's  door  at  noon. 

The  jurors  had  ceased  whittling  toothpicks  and  ex- 
changing jokes;  their  growing  solemnity  foreshadowed  the 
verdict.  Colonel  Stebbins  had  with  a  sigh  dismissed  the 
last  witness,  when  Ezekiel  strolled  calmly  in  through  the 
open  door.  He  nodded  familiarly  to  two  or  three  ac- 
quaintances,  and  then   addressed  the  judge. 

"Colonel,"  he  said  easily,  "guess  I'd  better  straighten 
this  thing  out  a  little.     Where  d'ye  plant  the  witnesses?" 

Colonel    Ike,    surprised,    looked    at    him.     "Let   the   wit- 
ness be  sworn,"  he  said.     "Well,  what  do  you  know  about 
this  ?" 
"I  know  all  about  it." 
"Who  killed  Scroggins?" 
"I  did,"  said  Ezekiel,  calmly. 

For  ten  seconds  there  was  silence,  and  then  a  smile  that 
broke  into  a  ripple  of  laughter  ran  around  the  room. 
Ezekiel  was  maintaining  his  reputation.  The  colonel 
rapped  angrily  for  order  with  the  muzzle  of  his  revolver 

upon  the  head  of  the  sugar-barrel.   "If  you  are  trifling " 

"I  ain't  triflin',"  protested  Ezekiel,  earnestly.  "I  never 
told  a  lie  in  my  life.  It  was  jest  after  dinner,  an'  I  was 
lookin'  for  Jeremiah.  As  I  went  by  Scroggins's  door,  he 
came  out,  lookin'  ez  smilin'  ez  an  undertaker  with  the 
toothache.     'Seed  my  gal  lately?'  says  he,  foolin'  with  his 


gun.  I  didn't  want  to  hurt  his  feelin's  by  tellin'  him  I'd 
seen  her  ten  minutes  before  with  Bob,  so  I  sez,  polite- 
like  :  'Sartinly,  saw  her  last  week.  Lookin'  well,  ain't 
she?'  'Stid  of  bein'  pleased,  the  old  man  was  riled,  and 
used  language  that  would  have  shocked  wheat  in  a  harvest- 
field.  But  I  didn't  care  until  he  said  he  could  git  more 
music  out'n  a  weather-boarded  house  with  a  club  'n  I 
could  out'n  my  fiddle  'n'  bow.  Then  I  was  mad  'n'  talked 
back.  After  assurin'  me  that  I'd  disfiggered  the  lan'scape 
long  enough,  only  addin'  to  them  plain  words  some  on- 
necessary  trimmin's,  he  shot  at  me  'n'  I  shot  back,  'n'  this 
is  what  I  killed  him  with." 

Ezekiel  drew  out  an  old  horse-pistol  and  handed  it  to  the 
foreman  of  the  jury.  A  murmur  of  interest  ran  through 
the  crowd,  and  the  jurors  whispered  among  themselves. 

Just  then  a  little  red-faced  man  pushed  his  way  through 
the  crowd  at  the  door.  "There  he  is!"  he  shouted,  ex- 
citedly.    "There's  the  man  that  stole  my  mule !" 

We  followed  his  finger  with  our  eyes.  He  was  pointing 
at  Ezekiel,  who  regarded  him  philosophically.  "Well,  I 
didn't  say  I  didn't,  did  I?"  he  asked,  mildly. 

The  newcomer  threw  his  hat  in  the  corner  and  danced 
with  excitement.  "It  was  this  way,  jedge.  T'other  day  I 
tied  my  mule  down  at  Ransome's  Ferry  while  I  went  inter- 
Pike's  place  to  git  some  refreshments.  When  I  come  out, 
a  little  later,  the  mule  wus  gone,  an'  I  never  seed  him  again 
ontil  today,  when  I  stumbled  on  him,  accidental  like,  at 
this  feller's  place  up  the  trail.  I  want  him  'rested,  quick!" 
We  were  all  too  much  astonished  to  say  anything,  but 
finally   Ezekiel  broke  the  silence. 

"Don't  be  too  hasty,"  he  said.  "I  stole  the  mule,  yes. 
This  chap  left  him  tied  out  thar  all  day  while  he  was  doin' 
the  anaconda  act  in  at  Pike's,  an*  jest  out  of  pity  for 
Jeremiah,  I  rode  him  off.  But  that's  enough  on  that  sub- 
ject, as  the  undertaker  remarked  when  he  saw  a  ten-foot 
tombstone  over  the  grave  of  a  debtor  of  his'n ;  we're  con- 
siderin'  another  matter.  I  didn't  say  nothin'  about  Scrog- 
gins's death  for  two  reasons;  I  wanted  Nita  to  leave 
'thout  hearin'  about  it,  an*  Jeremiah  hed  strayed  off  an' 
it's  a  long  ways  to  tell  news  that'll  keep  an  hour  or  so." 

The  jury  had  been  examining  the  pistol,  and  Ezekiel's 
statement  was  so  apparently  sincere  that  their  minds  began 
to  waver.  They  looked  at  Atkinson,  then  at  the  stranger, 
and  then  at  Ezekiel,  serenely  confident.  For  a  moment 
they  buzzed  together,  then  the  foreman,  closely  followed 
by  the  other  eleven,  walked  over  and  held  out  his  hand  to 
Atkinson.  In  another  second,  Jerry  was  on  a  box,  cheer- 
ing frantically.  The  crowd  joined  in,  and  the  excitement 
grew  until  the  hill-top  man  fell  out  of  the  window  back- 
ward.   After  awhile,  the  colonel  made  himself  heard. 

"The  prisoner's  discharged.  But  there's  another  case  to 
be  considered." 

"She's  waitin'  up  thar  for  you,"  whispered  Ezekiel,  and 
Atkinson  stayed  just  long  enough  to  wring  a  dozen  out- 
stretched hands  and  give  his  choking  thanks  to  Ezekiel. 

Colonel  Ike  rose  in  his  place,  and  the  hum  of  conversa- 
tion was  stilled. 

"The  death  of  this  man  Scroggins  appears  to  have 
happened  in  a  proper  manner,  but  the  mule-stealing  is 
more  serious.  And  while  in  the  first  instance  you  are 
entitled  to  the  thanks  of  Lone  Star,  because  of  the  second 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  court  you'd  better  leave  in  three 
hours,  Ezekiel." 

"I'll  go,"  said  Ezekiel,  "but  not  'less  I  can  take  Jere- 
miah.    I  ain't  agoin'  to  walk." 

Colonel  Ike  was  a  man  of  resources.  He  dropped  a 
dollar  in  his  sombrero  and  then  passed  it  among  the  boys. 
When  he  had  counted  its  contents  he  addressed  the  owner 
of  the  mule.  "Your  mule  is  worth  just  eighteen  dollars,  a 
plugged  half,  and  two  Mexican  dobies,  and  we've  decided 
to  buy  him."  Then  he  turned  to  Ezekiel.  "With  the 
compliments  of  Lone  Star  Camp,"  he  said,  smiling. 

Ezekiel  bowed  his  thanks,  shook  hands  all  around, 
and  passed  through  the  door.  He  unhitched  Jeremiah 
from  where  his  late  owner  had  tied  him,  and  clambered 
into  the  saddle,  with  his  fiddle  under  his  left  arm.  Some- 
thing I  saw  in  his  face  made  me  walk  alongside  to  the 


He    looked    at    me    for 


moment, 


out  t'other, 


top    of    the    grade, 
quizzically. 

"Does  what  you  hear  go  in  at  one  ear 
stid  of  your  mouth?" 

"Secrets  that  travel  take  that  trail." 

"Well,  then,  I  didn't  steal  Jeremiah.  I  saw  him  at  the 
ferry,  tuk  a  fancy  to  him,  an',  when  the  chance  offered 
next  day,  dickered  for  him  with  a  man  who  'peared  to  be 
his  owner.  But  I  saw  that  my  reputation  needed  a  smudge 
to  make  'em  b'lieve  me  about  Scroggins." 

"Then  you  didn't "  began  I,  catching  my  breath. 

"Sartinly  not,"  he  said,  coolly.  I  didn't  kill  him,  and 
I  don't  know  who  did — probably  some  one  he  did  up  settlin' 
an  old  score.  I'm  sure  Bob  didn't  do  it,  but  I  couldn't 
prove  it  any  other  way.    An'  he's  a  mighty  nice  feller,  an' 

Nita,  bless  her  little  heart Git  up,  Jeremiah." 

P.    S. 


The  director  of  the  Trans-Caucasian  Railwa}r,  Colonel 
Neigebauer,  has  issued  the  following  curious  order:  "In 
the  course  of  six  months  of  the  current  year  thirty  officials 
of  the  Trans-Caucasian  line  have  perished  by  violent 
deaths.  Ten  among  them  were  of  the  highest  ranks  in 
the  service  and  twenty  in  the  lower  ranks.  Although  it 
has  now  become  customary  to  ascribe  these  appalling 
murders  to  revolutionary  organization,  there  are  grounds 
for  suspecting  a  majority  have  been  caused  by  a  desire  to 
see  situations  vacant.  In  order  that  such  villainous  pro- 
ceedings may  bring  no  profit  to  their  authors,  I  have  found 
it  necessary  to  order  that  all  vacancies  on  the  line  which 
have  resulted  from  officials  having  suffered  violent  death 
shall  not  be  filled  by  candidates  from  among  local  officials, 
but  by  persons  transferred  from  the  railways  in  European 
Russia.     I  give  this  notice  as  a  guide  to  future  action." 


September  14,  1907. 


THE    ARGONAUT. 


lo/ 


AN  UNAPPRECIATED  GENIUS. 


Arthur  Symons  Writes  a  Biographical  Sketch  of 
William  Blake. 


A  book  about  William  Blake,  from  the  pen  of  Arthur 
Symons,  comes  appropriately  at  a  time  when  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  world's  intellect  inclines  even  more  favor- 
ably to  a  philosophy  of  the  imagination.  When  Blake 
from  his  vantage  point  of  accomplishment  began  to  preach 
of  a  kingdom  of  heaven  that  is  within  and  not  without, 
and  that  must  be  won  through  emancipation  from  material 
appearances,  even  the  most  friendly  of  his  critics  pro- 
nounced him  mad.  For  his  teaching  there  was  the  loftiest 
of  all  precedents,  while  his  own  works  of  art  and  verse 
spoke  irresistibly  of  a  sustenance  that  the  world  wot  not 
of.  But  for  the  spiritual  pioneer  there  is  a  relentless 
penalty,  and  it  was  exacted  from  William  Blake,  although 
mitigated  by  the  mild  and  unaggressive  way  in  which  he 
spoke  only  to  those  who  had  ears  to  hear,  and  they  were 
not  numerous.  He  found  freedom  and  perfect  being  only 
in  those  realms  of  the  imagination  which,  to  other  men, 
lie  under  the  ban  of  unreality.  To  retreat  into  an  inner 
mental  chamber,  to  be  "shut  up  in  myself,"  was  to  set 
unfettered  feet  in  the  great  universal  world  of  creative 
cause,  and  if  he  spoke  of  what  he  knew,  it  was  in  terms  of 
gentle  invitation.  Not  his  to  "compel  them  to  come  in." 
Mr.  Symons  has  done  his  work  as  though  it  were  a  labor 
of  love  or  an  act  of  tardy  justice  to  a  friend.  He  shows 
us  William  Blake  as  he  actually  was,  as  man,  poet,  artist, 
philosopher,  and,  more  than  all,  as  pioneer  in  those  vague 
and  tremendous  places  of  the  imagination  where  universes 
are  born,  and  the  ideals  that  regenerate  humanity: 

"There  are  three  powers  in  man  of  conversing  with 
Paradise,"  said  Blake,  and  he  denned  them  as  the  three 
sons  of  Noah  who  survived  the  flood,  and  who  are  Poetry, 
Painting,  and  Music.  Through  all  three  powers,  and  to 
the  last  moments  of  his  life  on  earth,  Blake  conversed 
with  Paradise.  We  are  told  that  he  used  to  sing  his  own 
songs  to  his  own  music,  and  that,  when  he  was  dying,  "he 
composed  and  uttered  songs  to  his  Maker,"  and  "burst 
out  into  singing  of  the  things  he  saw  in  Heaven."  And 
with  almost  the  last  strength  of  his  hands  he  had  made  a 
sketch  of  his  wife  before  he  "made  the  rafters  ring,"  as 
a  bystander  records,  with  the  improvisation  of  his  last 
breath. 

Throughout  life  his  desire  had  been,  as  he  said,  "to 
converse  with  my  friends  in  eternity,  see  visions,  dream 
dreams,  and  prophesy  and  speak  parables  unobserved." 

He  says  again : 

I  vest  not  from  my  great  task 

To  open  the  eternal  worlds,  to  open  the  immortal  eyes 

Of  Man  inwards  into  the  worlds  of  thought,  into  eternity, 

Ever  expanding  in  the  bosom  of  God,  the  human  imagination. 

And,  writing  to  the  uncomprehending  Hayley  (who  had 
called  him  "gentle,  visionary  Blake")  he  says,  again:  "I 
am  really  drunk  with  intellectual  visions  whenever  I  take  a 
pencil  or  graver  into  my  hands."  To  the  newspapers  of 
his  time,  on  the  one  or  two  occasions  when  they  men- 
tioned his  name,  he  was  an  "'unfortunate  lunatic,"  even  to 
Lamb,  who  looked  upon  him  as  "one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary persons  of  the  age,"  he  was  a  man  "flown, 
whither  I  known  not — to  Hades  or  a  madhouse."  To  the 
first  editor  of  his  collected  poems  there  seemed  to  be 
"something  in  his  mind  not  exactly  sane";  and  the  critics 
of  today  still  discuss  his  sanity  as  a  man  and  as  a  poet. 

Blake's  marriage  was  as  impulsive  and  unconventional 
as  everything  else  in  his  extraordinary  life,  but  it  was  a 
marriage  of  pure  devotion,  one  of  those  "spiritual  affini- 
ties" which  are  so  exquisite  when  attained  and  so 
dangerous  to  seek : 

It  was  at  this  time,  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  that  he  fell 
in  love  with  "a  lively  little  girl"  called  Polly  Wood. 
Tatham  calls  her  "a  young  woman  who  by  his  own  account, 
and  according  to  his  own  knowledge,  was  no  trifler.  He 
wanted  to  marry  her,  but  she  refused,  and  was  as  ob- 
stinate as  she  was  unkind."  Gilchrist  says  that  on  his 
complaining  to  her  that  she  had  "kept  company"  with 
others  besides  himself,  she  asked  him  if  he  was  a  fool. 
"That  cured  me  of  jealousy,"  he  said  afterward,  but  the 
cure,  according  to  Tatham,  made  him  so  ill  that  he  was 
sent  for  change  of  air  to  "Kew  near  Richmond"  (.really  to 
Battersea),  to  the  house  of  a  market  gardener  whose  name 
was  Boutcher.  While  there,  says  Tatham,  he  was  relating 
to  the  daughter,  a  girl  named  Catherine,  the  lamentable 
story  of  Polly  Wood,  his  implacable  lass,  upon  which 
Catherine  expressed  her  deep  sympathy,  it  is  supposed,  in 
such  a  tender  and  affectionate  manner,  that  it  quite  won 
him.  He  immediately  said,  with  the  suddenness  peculiar 
to  him,  "Do  you  pity  me?"  "Yes,  indeed  I  do,"  answered 
she.  "Then  I  love  you,"  said  he  again.  Such  was  their 
courtship.  He  was  impressed  by  her  tenderness  of  mind, 
and  her  answer  indicated  her  previous  feeling  for  him; 
for  she  has  often  said  that,  upon  her  mother's  asking  her 
who  among  her  acquaintances  she  could  fancy  for  a  hus- 
band, she  replied  that  she  had  not  yet  seen  the  man,  and 
she  has  further  been  heard  to  say  that  when  she  first 
came  into  the  room  in  which  Blake  sat,  she  instantly 
recognized  (like  Britomart  in  Merlin's  wondrous  glass) 
her  future  partner,  and  was  so  near  fainting  that  she 
left  his  presence  until  she  recovered  .  .  .  The  marriage 
took  place  at  Battersea  in  August,  1762. 

Certainly  no  man  ever  had  a  better  wife  or  one  more 
fitted  to  his  temperament.  The  sign  of  a  tear  from  her 
was  an  effective  correction  of  such  waywardness  as  he 
ever  showed : 

To  the  last  she  called  him  Mr.  Blake,  while  he,  we  are 
told,  frequently  spoke  of  her  as  "his  beloved."  The 
most  beautiful  reference  to  her  which  1  find  in  his  letters 
is  one  in  a  letter  of  September  16,  1800,  to  Hayley,  where 
he  calls  her  "my  dear  and  too  careful  and  over-joyous 
woman,"  and  says  "Eartham  will  be  my  first  temple  and 
altar;  my  wife  is  like  a  flame  of  many  colors  of  precious 
jewels  whenever  she  hears  it  named."  He  taught  her  to 
write,  and  the  copy-book  titles  to  some  of  his  water-colors 
are  probably  hers;   to  draw,  so   that  after  his  death  she 


finished  some  of  his  designs;  and  to  help  him  in  the 
printing  and  coloring  of  some  of  his  engravings.  A  story 
is  told,  on  the  authority  of  Samuel  Palmer,  that  they  would 
both  look  into  the  flames  of  burning  coals,  and  draw 
grotesque  figures  which  they  saw  there,  hers  quite  unlike 
his.  "It  is  quite  certain,"  says  Crabb  Robinson,  "that  she 
believed  in  all  his  visions" ;  and  he  shows  her  to  us  re- 
minding her  husband.  "You  know,  dear,  the  first  time  you 
saw  God  was  when  you  were  four  years  old,  and  he  put 
his  head  to  the  window,  and  set  you  a-screaming."  She 
would  walk  with  him  into  the  country,  whole  summer 
days,  says  Tatham,  and  far  into  the  night,  And  when  he 
rose  in  the  night,  to  write  down  what  was  "dictated"  to 
him,  she  would  rise  and  sit  by  him,  and  hold  his  hand. 
"She  would  get  up  in  the  night,"  says  the  unknown  friend 
quoted  by  Gilchrist,  "when  he  was  under  his  very  fierce 
inspirations  which  were  as  if  they  would  tear  him  asunder, 
while  he  was  yielding  himself  to  the  muse,  or  whatever 
else  it  could  be  called,  sketching  and  writing.  And  so 
terrible  a  task  did  this  seem  to  be,  that  she  had  to  sit 
motionless  and  silent ;  only  to  stay  him  mentally,  without 
moving  hand  or  foot;  this  for  hours,  and  night  after 
night."  "His  wife  being  to  him  a  very  patient  woman," 
says  Tatham,  who  speaks  of  Mrs.  Blake  as  "an  irradiated 
saint,"  "he  fancied  that  while  she  looked  at  him  as  he 
worked,  her  sitting  quite  still  by  his  side,  doing  nothing, 
soothed  his  impetuous  mind;  and  he  has  many  a  time, 
when  a  strong  desire  presented  itself  to  overcome  any 
difficulty  in  his  plates  or  drawings,  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  risen,  and  requested  her  to  get  up  with  him  and  sit 
by  his  side,  in  which  she  as  cheerfully  acquiesced." 

Perhaps  the  method  of  the  artist,  as  of  the  poet  or  the 
musician,  must  always  remain  unintelligible  to  others. 
William  Blake,  who  was  artist,  painter,  and  musician,  tries 
to  make  us  understand  the  source  of  inspiration,  speaking, 
indeed,  freely  of  his  productions  as  of  things  directly  com- 
municated to  him  by  a  consciousness  not  his  own,  and 
which  used  him  merely  as  a  translating  mechanism.  Mr. 
Symons  is  happy  in  his  treatment  of  such  claims,  record- 
ing them  with  a  reverent  criticism  well  in  tune  with  the 
highest  spiritual   thought  of  today : 

Blake's  passion  for  detail,  and  his  refusal  to  subordinate 
any  detail  for  any  purpose,  is  to  be  seen  in  all  his  figures, 
of  which  the  bodies  seem  to  be  copied  from  living  statues, 
and  in  which  the  faces  are  wrung  into  masks  of  moods 
which  they  are  too  urgent  to  interpret.  A  world  of  con- 
ventional patterns,  in  which  all  natural  things  are  artificial 
and  yet  expressive,  is  peopled  by  giants  and  dolls,  muscular 
and  foolish,  in  whom  strength  becomes  an  insane  gesture 
and  beauty  a  formal  prettiness.  Not  a  flower  or  beast  has 
reality,  as  our  eyes  see  it,  yet  every  flower  and  beast  is 
informed  by  an  almost  human  soul,  not  the  mere  vitality 
of  animal  or  vegetable,  but  a  consciousness  of  its  own 
lovely  or  evil  shape.  His  snakes  are  not  only  wonderful 
in  their  coils  and  colors,  but  each  has  his  individual  soul, 
visible  in  his  eyes,  and  interpreting  those  coils  and  colors. 
And  ever3r  leaf,  unnatural  yet  alive,  and  always  a  piece 
of  decoration,  peers  with  some  meaning  of  its  own  out  of 
every  corner,  not  content  to  be  forgotten,  and  so  uneasily 
alive  that  it  draws  the  eye  to  follow  it.  "As  poetry,"  he 
said,  "admits  not  a  letter  that  is  insignificant,  so  painting 
admits  not  a  grain  of  sand  or  a  blade  of  grass  insig- 
nificant— much  less  an  insignificant  blur  or  mark."  .  .  . 
The  one  draughtsman  of  the  soul,  he  drew,  no  doubt, 
what  he  saw  as  he  saw  it;  but  he  lacked  the  patience 
which  is  a  part  of  all  supreme  genius.  Having  seen  his 
vision,  he  is  in  haste  to  record  what  he  has  seen  hastily ; 
and  he  leaves  the  first  rough  draft  as  it  stands,  not  cor- 
recting it  by  a  deliberate  seeing  over  again  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  a  scrupulous  translation  of  the  terms  of 
eternity  into  the  terms  of  time.  I  was  once  showing 
Rodin  some  facsimiles  of  Blake's  drawings,  and,  telling 
him  about  Blake,  I  said:  "He  used  literally  to  see  these 
figures,  they  are  not  mere  inventions."  "Yes,"  said  Rodin, 
"he  saw  them  once ;  he  should  have  seen  them  three  or 
four  times."  There,  it  seems  to  be,  is  the  fundamental 
truth  about  the  art  of  Blake:  it  is  a  record  of  vision 
which  has  not  been  thoroughly  mastered  even  as  vision. 

Blake  was  not  altogether  without  recognition,  even  in 
his  own  day,  although  there  were  very  few  who  saw  more 
in  him  than  the  incomprehensible  and  therefore  the  in- 
teresting: 

Along  with  this  general  society  Blake  now  gathered 
about  him  a  certain  number  of  friends  and  disciples,  Lin- 
nell  being  the  steadiest  friend,  and  Samuel  Palmer,  Ed- 
ward Calvert,  and  George  Richmond  the  chief  disciples. 
To  these  must  be  added,  in  1826,  Frederick  Tatham,  a 
young  sculptor,  who  was  to  be  the  betrayer  "among  the 
disciples.  They  called  Blake's  house  "the  House  of  the 
Interpreter,"  and  in  speaking  of  it  afterwards  speak  of  it 
always  as  of  holy  ground.  Thus  we  hear  of  Richmond, 
finding  his  invention  flag,  going  to  seek  counsel,  and  how 
Blake,  who  was  sitting  at  tea  with  his  wife,  turned  to  her 
and  said :  "What  do  we  do,  Kate,  when  the  visions  for- 
sake us?"  "We  kneel  down  and  pray,  Mr.  Blake."  It  is 
Richmond  who  records  a  profoundly  significant  saying  of 
Blake:  "I  can  look  at  a  knot  in  a  piece  of  wood  till  I 
am  frightened  at  it."  Palmer  tells  us  that  Blake  and  his 
wife  would  look  into  the  fire  together  and  draw  the  figures 
they  saw  there,  hers  quite  unlike  his,  his  often  terrible. 
On  Palmer's  first  meeting  with  Blake,  on  October  9,  1824, 
he  tells  us  how  Blake  fixed  his  eyes  upon  him  and  said : 
"Do  you  work  with  fear  and  trembling?"  "Yes,  indeed," 
was  the  reply.  "Then,"  said  Blake,  "you'll  do."  .  .  . 
It  is  Palmer's  son  who  reports  it,  and  he  adds:  "It  is  a 
matter  for  regret  that  the  record  of  these  meetings  and 
walks -and  conversations  is  so  imperfect,  for,  in  the  words 
of  one  of  Blake's  disciples,  to  walk  with  him  was  like 
"walking  with  the  prophet  Isaiah." 

Blake  died  as  he  had  lived,  in  avowed  communion  with 
the  consciousness  from  which  he  had  drawn  all  his  inspira- 
tions. Writing  to  George  Cumberland  shortly  before  the 
end,  he  speaks  of  himself  as  returning  from  the  gates  of 
death,  an  old  man,  feeble  and  tottering,  "but  not  in  the 
spirit  and  life,  not  in  the  real  man,  the  imagination,  which 
liveth  for  ever." 

Blake  died  on  August  12,  1827,  and  the  ecstasy  of  his 
death  has  been  recorded  by  many  witnesses.  Tatham  tells 
us  how,  as  he  put  the  finishing  touches  to  a  design  of  "The 


Ancient  of  Days,"  which  he  had  been  coloring 
he  threw  it  down  suddenly,  and  said:  "Kate, 
been  a  good  wife;  I  will  draw  your  portrait."  She  sat 
near  his  bed,  and  he  made  a  drawing  which,  though  not 
a  likeness,  is  finely  touched  and  expressed.  He  then  threw 
that  down,  after  having  drawn  for  an  hour,  and  began  to 
sing  hallelujahs  and  songs  of  joy  and  triumph,  which 
Mrs.  Blake  described  as  being  truly  sublime  in  music  and 
in  verse.  Smith  tells  us  that  he  said  to  his  wife,  as  she 
stood  near  him,  "My  beloved,  they  arc  not  mine,  no,  they 
are  not  mine."  And  a  friend,  quoted  by  Gilchrist,  says: 
"He  died  on  Saturday  night,  at  6  o'clock,  in  a  most 
glorious  manner.  He  said  he  was  going  to  that  country 
he  had  all  his  life  wished  to  see,  and  expressed  himself 
happy,  hoping  for  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ.  Just 
before  he  died  his  countenance  became  fair,  his  eyes 
brightened,  and  he  burst  out  into  singing  of  the  things  he 
saw  in  Heaven/'  "Perhaps,"  he  had  written  not  long  be- 
fore, "and  I  verily  believe  it,  every  death  is  an  improve- 
ment of  the  state  of  the  departed." 

A  full  knowledge  of  William  Blake  and  of  his  work  is 
rendered  difficult  through  the  disappearance  of  the  greater 
part  of  his  manuscripts  and  drawings.  This  irreparable 
loss  we  owe  to  Tatham,  his  erstwhile  disciple  and  friend. 
Tatham  was  either  a  dangerous  and  malignant  fanatic  or 
a  liar  of  the  first  water — perhaps  both.  In  his  religious 
experiences  he  had  boxed  the  compass  very  thoroughly, 
and  his  adhesion  to  Blake  had  been  merely  a  resting  point 
in  his  tour  of  spiritual  exploration.  Tatham  says  that  all 
Blake's  manuscripts  and  drawings  had  been  bequeathed 
to  him  by  Mrs.  Blake.  When  he  finished  being  a  Baptist 
and  became  an  "angel"  of  the  Irvingite  Church,  he  de- 
stroyed all  these  priceless  works  for  fear  that  they  should 
prove  dangerous  to  the  faith.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  story, 
and  Calvert's  son  says  that  his  father  went  to  Tatham  and 
implored  him  to  reconsider  the  matter,  "notwithstanding 
which,  blocks,  plates,  drawings,  and  MSS.,  I  understand, 
were   destroyed." 

Mr.  Symons  throws  doubt  upon  the  story.  Tatham,  no 
doubt,  was  capable  of  the  crime,  but  such  men  as  he  are 
usually  distinguished  by  a  cupidity  which  outruns  their 
piety.  Dr.  Garnett  says  that  Tatham  informed  him  thai 
he  had  destroyed  some  of  Blake's  manuscripts,  but  that 
he  had  kept  others  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them.  The 
missing  works  are  certainly  very  numerous,  as  Blake  told 
Crabb  Robinson  that  he  had  written  "six  or  seven  epic 
poems  as  long  as  Homer,  and  twenty  tragedies  as  long  as 
Macbeth."  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  some  secret  hiding 
place  may  yet  give  up  its  secret  store  of  literary  treasure. 
For  the  present,  Mr.  Symons's  book  tells  us  weil  nigh  all 
that  can  be  known  of  William  Blake,  and  in  a  manner 
as  comprehensive  and  as  sympathetic  as  can  be  desired. 

"William  Blake,"  by  Arthur  Symons.  Published  by  E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York;  $3. 


When  Queen  Victoria  came  lo  the  throne  seventy  years 
ago  she  found  five  orders  of  knighthood  in  existence. 
During  her  long  reign  she  established  the  orders  of  the 
Star  of  India,  the  Indian  Empire,  the  Royal  Victorian 
Order,  the  Victoria  Cross,  the  Distinguished  Service 
Order,  the  Crown  of  India,  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Order, 
and  the  Royal  Red  Cross,  and  she  enlarged  the  Order  of 
St.  Michael  and  St.  George.  King  Edward  has  instituted 
two  new  orders,  the  limited,  highly  exclusive  Order  of 
Merit,  and  the  Imperial  Service  Order,  the  latter  designed 
to  reward  merit  in  the  civil  service.  There  is  also  an  Im- 
perial Service  Medal  attached  to  the  order,  to  reward 
humble  servants  of  the  state,  like  rural  postmen  and  navy 
vard  artificers. 


No  State  in  the  Union  has  larger  or  more  numerous 
springs  than  Florida.  Many  of  them  form  good-sized 
streams  from  the  start,  and  some  of  them  are  navigable. 
The  largest  spring  in  the  State,  and  one  of  the  largest 
and  probably  the  best  known  in  the  United  States,  is 
Silver  Spring,  which  is  located  six  miles  east  of  Ocala. 
This  spring  forms  the  source  of  the  Oklawaha  River,  a 
tributary  of  the  St.  Johns,  and  steamboats  traversing  the 
river  enter  the  spring  basin,  which  has  an  area  of  several 
acres.  The  water  is  from  25  to  30  feet  deep,  and  is 
wonderfully   clear,  appearing  absolutely  colorless. 


The  recent  death  in   France  of  Vice-Admiral   Frauquet 

recalls  the   fact  that  he  was  the  hero  of  the  only   naval 

engagement  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War.     The  scene  was 

Havana,   where   Franquet   commanded   the   Bouvet,   which 

kept  watch  on  the  Prussian  ship  Meteor.     The  latter  was 

well    armed,   though    the    Bouvet   had   only   light   artillery. 

Franquet  challenged  the  German  captain  to  a  naval  duel, 

and   the  offer   was  accepted.    The   boats   sailed   from   the 

harbor,     followed     by     Spanish     ships    as    umpires.       The 

Bouvct    at    once    rammed    the    Meteor.     Both    ships    were 

badlv  damaged. 

■^•^ 

"I  am  tired,"  said  President  Pinkham  of  the  board  of 
health  at  Honolulu,  to  a  newspaper  man  recently,  "of  all 
this  talk  about  the  martyrdom  of  those  who  go  to  Molokai 
to  work  for  the  lepers  there.  The  superintendent  of  the 
settlement,  the  doctors,  nurses,  .sisters,  and  brothers  who 
live  and  work  there,  do  not  look  upon  it  as  martyrdom, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  any  one  else  should.  There 
has  been  enough  talk  of  this  kind,  and  it  is  time  it  stopped. 
The  magazines  don't  want  to  print  anything  about  the 
settlement  unless  it  is  sensational." 


Secretary  Taft,  asked  as  to  the  truth  of  a  statement  that 
he  was  about  to  resign,  replied :  "That  report  was  started 
by  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  which  suggested  that  I 
should  resign  in  order  to  divorce  myself  from  President 
Roosevelt  and  Rooseveltism.  I  have,  however,  no  idea  of 
doing  either.  I  realize  that  my  greatest  strength  before  the 
people  lies  in  my  identification  with  the  President  and  the 
policies  which  have  controlled  his  administration." 


THE     ARGONAUT. 


September  14,  1907. 


JCHARD    MANSFIELD'S    CAREER. 


A  Quarter- Century  of  Earnest  Effort,  High  Aims, 
and  Proud  Achievement. 


At  his  summer  home  in  New  London, 
Connecticut,  overlooking  Long  Island 
Sound,  on  Friday,  August  30,  the  end  came 
suddenly  for  Richard  A'lansfield,  the  great- 
est character  actor  An.  rica  has  known. 
His  death  was  unexpected  up  to  within  a 
few  days,  though  he  had  been  seriously  ill 
for  five  months.  In  fact,  for  the  past  year 
his  ill  health  had  troubled  him  continually, 
and  his  intimate  friends  had  been  gravely 
concerned, 

He  _  continued  acting  long  after  it  was 
safe  for  him  to  do  so.  The  week  of  Feb- 
ruary IS  he  rested,  and  seemed  much  bet- 
ter ;  then  began  an  engagement  at  the 
New  Amsterdam  Theatre,  in  New  York, 
on  February  25.  For  three  weeks  he  played 
"Peer  Gynt,"  and  the  fourth  week  he  de- 
voted to  repertoire.  On  the  farewell  night 
of  the  fourth  week  the  bill  was  "The 
Parisian  Romance."  This  was  his  last  ap- 
pearance on  any  stage,  and,  curiously 
enough,  it  was  in  the  role  of  Baron  Chev- 
rial,  in  which  he  had  made  his  first  and  per- 
haps his  most  lasting  impression  in  New 
York  City. 

On  the  following  morning,  Sunday, 
March  24,  Mansfield  and  his  company 
moved  to  Scranton,  Penn.,  which  was  the 
first  city  on  the  itinerary  of  a  brief  spring 
tour.  That  evening,  in  his  private  car  at 
Scranton  he  was  prostrated,  and  his  en- 
gagements were  reluctantly  given  up.  He 
was  taken  to  England,  with  the  hope  that 
change  of  scene  and  entire  rest  would  re- 
store him,  but  he  returned  to  America  a 
short  time  ago  still  a  sufferer,  though  no 
one  realized  that  his  career  was  over. 

Richard  Mansfield  was  born  on  the 
island  of  Heligoland,  May  24,  1857.  His 
mother,  Mme.  Emma  Rudersdorf,  a  cele- 
brated Russian  singer,  was  popular  as  a 
performer  at  the  homes  of  European  no- 
bility and  royalty,  and  traveled  a  great  deal. 
Thus  the  early  education  of  her  son  was 
gathered  furtively  in  England  and  on  the 
continent,  but  he  was  ultimately  enrolled 
in  a  boarding  school  at  Derby,  England. 
Here  it  was  his  original  intention  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  the  East  Indian  civil  ser- 
vice, and  his  studies  were  so  arranged,  but 
it  was  here  also  that  he  gave  the  earliest 
manifestation  of  the  wonderful  histrionic 
genius  which  made  him  famous.  As  a  boy 
he  acted  Shylock  in  a  juvenile  production 
of  "The  Merchant  of  Venice."  The  head- 
master of  the  school,  a  devout  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England,  who  was,  never- 
theless, not  insensible  to  talent  in  various 
directions,  said  to  the  lad:  "Heaven  forbid 
that  I  should  advise  you  to  become  an 
actor,  but  if  you  do,  and  I  mistake  not,  you 
will  be  a  very  great  one."  It  was  the  desire 
of  his  mother  that  Mansfield  become  an 
artist,  and,  after  leaving  his  studies,  he 
took  a  course  in  art  for  a  time  at  South 
Kensington.  Family  reverses  changed  the 
plans   made  at  that   time. 

His  mother  came  to  this  country  under 
engagement  to  P.  S.  Gilmore  to  sing  at 
the  Boston  Peace  Jubilee.  She  was  so 
successful  that  she  remained  in  Boston, 
settling  there  as  a  singing  teacher.  Not- 
withstanding certain  defects  of  temper 
which  led  to  stormy  outbreaks  on  her  part 
during  the  lessons  and  made  these  the  sub- 
ject of  much  talk  and  of  numerous  tales, 
some  of  them  doubtless  exaggerated,  pupils 
flocked  to  her.  Young  Mansfield  at  this 
time  became  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  Jordan, 
Marsh  &  Co.,  the  same  in  which  Henry 
Clay  Barnabee"  was  employed  in  earlier 
years.  His  first  appearance  on  any  stage 
was  as  an  amateur,  31  years  ago,  when  he 
was  a  clerk.  The  place  was  Beethoven 
Hall,  which  a  year  or  two  later  became  the 
present  Park  Theatre.  He  was  then  stage 
manager  of  an  amateur  dramatic  club, 
called  the  Buskins,  the  membership  of 
which  was  comprised  of  "young  gentlemen 
of  literary  and  artistic  tastes."  The  first 
play  given  by  the  Buskins,  and  the  one  in 
which  Mansfield  made  his.  debut,  was  Rob- 
ertson's "School,"  at  that  time  compara- 
tively new  and  immensely  popular. 

Leaving  the  store,  young  Mansfield  went 
to  London  and  attempted  to  win  his  way  as 
an  artist,  but  unsuccessfully.  For  a  time 
he  experienced  the  woes  of  extreme  poverty 
in  the  great  English  city,  being  too  proud 
to  ask  aid  from  his  friends.  He  has  often 
told  of  singing  in  the  streets  at  night  for 
pennies,  and  of  buying  with  the  money 
given  to  him  a  hot  baked  potato,  which  he 
would  hold  carefully  to  warm  his  chilled 
hands. 

Perhaps  the  real  beginning  of  his  career 


was  his  call  on  W.  S.  Gilbert  in  quest  of 
work.  When  the  author  asked  him  what 
he  could  do,  he  sang  the  "La  ci  darem"  of 
Donizetti,  so  cleverly  imitating  the  two 
voices  of  the  duet  that  he  was  given  $15 
a  week  to  sing  Sir  Joseph  Porter  in  "Pina- 
fore." For  three  years  he  sang  in  Eng- 
land in  the  Gilbertian  operas,  and  finally 
left  when  an  increase  of  $2.50  was  refused 
him. 

Mansfield's  early  stage  career  in  America 
was  associated  with  comic  opera  of  the 
type  of  the  "Three  Black  Cloaks,"  "Rip 
Van  Winkle,"  and  "Iolanthe,"  but  the  play 
which  lifted  him  to  the  pinnacle  of  fame 
was    "A   Parisian    Romance." 

The  story  of  how  A.  M.  Palmer  intended 
to  produce  the  drama  with  J.  H.  Stoddart 
in  the  leading  role,  how  Stoddart  refused 
the  part,  how  Mansfield  came  on  from 
Baltimore  and  offered  to  play  the  part, 
and,  above  all,  how  he  took  the  audience 
by  storm,  is  known  to  every  lover  of  the 
drama   in  the  country. 

It  is  told  how  Mr.  Palmer  rushed  to 
the  dressing-room  of  the  young  man  and 
said,  "Young  man,  do.  you  know  you  are 
making  a  hit  ? "  to  be  met  with  a  cool 
rejoinder,  "that's  what  I'm  paid  for."  He 
had  lifted  what  at  first  seemed  a  small, 
eccentric  part  to  one  of  all-absorbing  inter- 
est. The  public  and  the  critics  forgot  the 
play  to  talk  of  Mansfield's  Baron  Chevrial, 
and  from  that  day  Mansfield  became  a  lead- 
ing actor  on  the  American  stage. 

His  first  success  as  a  star  came  in  "Prince 
Karl,"  and  that  was  followed  by  his  re- 
markable study  of  the  dual  presentation  in 
"Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde."  His  accept- 
ance by  the  public  was  full  and  unequivocal 
after  this,  though  some  of  his  efforts  did 
not  win  the  great  success  for  which  he 
always  strove. 

In  18SS  Henry  Irving  offered  him  his 
theatre  for  September  and  October.  Mans- 
field, with  his  usual  energy,  dashed  to  New 
York,  assembled  his  company  and  took 
steamer  for  London.  He  was  not  success- 
ful. There  was  another  "Jekyll  and  Hyde" 
at  a  rival  theatre.  "The  Parisian  Romance" 
did  not  please  Londoners.  His  friends 
urged  him  to  return  to  New  York.  With 
native  independence  he  rejected  their  advice, 
secured  the  Globe  Theatre;  and  quietly  pre- 
sented "Prince  Karl."  Bohemia  and  the 
artist  world  came  to  see  him,  and  then  Bel- 
gravia,  and  his  London  success  was  secure. 
Later  he  tried  "Richard  III."  The  lobbies 
of  the  Globe  became  crowded  nightly. 
Henry  Irving  wrote,  "A  triumph,  fair, 
square,  and  legitimate,"  and  even  Clement 
Scott  was  won  over.  "Richard  III"  ran  for 
seventy-nine   consecutive   nights. 

These  are  the  leading  parts  presented  by 
Mansfield  during  his  career,  with  the  year 
of  his  first  appearance  in  each :  Baron 
Chevrial,  in  "A  Parisian  Romance,"  Janu- 
ary, 1S83;  "Prince  Karl,"  1886;  "Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,"  1887;  Andre  Rossini 
Marie  de  Jadet,  in  "Monsieur,"  1887;  "King 
Richard  III,"  1889 ;  Humpy  Logan,  in 
"Master  and  Man,"  1890;  "Beau  Brum- 
mell,"  1890;  "Don  Juan,"  1891;  "Nero," 
1891 ;  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  in  "Ten  Thou- 
sand a  Year,"  1892;  Arthur  Dimmesdale,  in 
"The  Scarlet  Letter,"  1892;  Shylock,  in 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  1893;  Captain 
Bluntschli,  in  "Arms  and  the  Man,"  1894; 
"Emperor  Napoleon,"  1894;  "The  King  of 
Peru,"  1895;  "Rodion  the  Student,"  1895; 
Sir  John  Sombras,  in  "Castle  Sombras," 
1896;  Dick  Dudgeon,  in  "The  Devil's  Dis- 
ciple," 1S97;  Eugene  Courvoisier,  in  "The 
First  Violin,"  1898;  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac," 
1898;  "King  Henry  V,"  1900;  "Beaucaire," 
1901;  Brutus,  in  "Julius  Caesar,"  1902; 
Prince  Karl  Heinrich,  in  "Old  Heidelberg," 
1903;  "Ivan  the  Terrible,"  1904;  Alceste, 
in  "The  Misanthrope,"  1905;  "Don  Carlos," 
1905;     "Peer   Gynt,"    1907. 

No  actor  suffered  more  at  the  hands  of 
undiscriminating  critics  and  through  the 
shortcomings  of  those  who  surrounded  him 
in  his  profession.  He  was  always  thor- 
oughly sincere  in  his  work  and  gave  to  it 
all  his  ability  and  long,  painstaking  study. 
Every  nicety  of  arrangement  was  thought 
out  by  him.  It  is  not  strange  that  he  re- 
sented the  inattention,  the  want  of  care, 
and  the  disregard  of  details  that  mark  the 
habits  of  most  young  aspirants  for  position. 
There  was  excuse  for,  if  not  exact  justice 
in,  all  of  his  impatience  and  sarcastic  com- 
ment. His  so-called  eccentricities,  how- 
ever, were  modified  by  the  most  generous 
impulses,  and  he  regretted  more  than  any 
one  else  the  outbursts  which  were  the  re- 
sult of  his  overwrought  nervous  system. 

Mansfield's  home  life  was  ideal.  He 
married,  in  1892,  Beatrice  Cameron,  who 
had    been    his    leading    support    for    twelve 


years.  One  son,  George  Gibbs  Mansfield, 
now  nine  years  old,  has  been  the  pride  and 
happiness  of  the  couple.  The  boy  never  saw 
his    father   on   the    stage. 

Many  anecdotes  have  been  printed  of  the 
dead  actor,  and  few  of  those  that  are 
authoritative  fail  to  show  his  wit,  his  deep 
studies,  or  his  companionable  qualities.  A 
Cincinnati  newspaper  man  writes : 

"During  the  season  that  he  played  'Cy- 
rano de  Bergerac'  at  the  Grand  I  recall 
coming  down  Elm  Street  one  morning 
when  the  children  were  out  for  recess  and 
playing  in  the  school  yard.  It  was  a  pretty 
warm  day.  A  hoky-poky  ice  cream  man 
had  his  little  cart  lined  up  against  the  side- 
walk. There  before  me  ■  stood  a  rather 
familiar  figure  muffled  up  in  a  great-coat 
and  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  excited  boys 
and  girls,  to  whom  he  was  distributing 
pieces  of  the  toothsome  ice  cream  cakes. 
Imagine  my  surprise  to  recognize  Richard 
Mansfield  in  that  place.  He  smiled  a 
cheery  good  morning  and  cried  out:  T've 
a  new  post.  It's  grand.  My  dear  boy,  did 
you  ever  see  such  interesting  children?  I 
am  sure  they  must  all  be  beautiful,  but  on 
my  soul  I  can't  testify  to  that  fact,  for  the 
soot  that  hides  their  features.  Their  par- 
ents must  be  proud  of  them  on  Saturday 
nights.' " 

On  one  occasion,  when  Mr.  Mansfield  was 
playing  "Castle  Sombras"  in  Chicago,  a 
scene  shifter  kept  up  a  tiresome  whistling 
of  one  tune.  Mansfield  called  his  valet  and 
said :  "Go  tell  that  man  to  stop  that  whis- 
tling." Then,  after  he  had  given  the  order, 
he  said:  "I  suppose  some  people  would  say 
I  was  a  crank  for  doing  that.  Now, 
wouldn't  they?  Of  course,  they  would,  yes. 
Well  now,  who  ever  heard  of  a  man  whis- 
tling in  a  clinic,  a  classroom,  or  a  church? 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  man  in  a  dignified 
public  concern  of  any  kind  going  about 
whistling?  Does  it  entertain  you?  No. 
Well,  it  certainly  does  not  me.  It  seems 
the  rational  thing,  if  it  amuses  the  gentle- 
man to  whistle,  that  he  should  go  out  to 
the  lake  front  and  whistle,  undisturbed  and 
undisturbing." 

To  one  who  asked  Mansfield  why  he  did 
not  play  Hamlet,  he  said:  "One-half  an 
actor's  genius  lies  in  his  full  appreciation 
of  personal  limitations.  Now,  if  I  should 
take  up  'Hamlet,'  I  would  hear  nothing  but 
"Edwin  Booth,  'Edwin  Booth/  all  the  rest 
of  my  life — and  justly.  Therefore,  I  shall 
take  something  else." 

Among  the  many  tributes  paid  to  the 
actor  when  the  news  of  his  death  was  re- 
ceived, that  of  Clyde  Fitch,  the  playwright, 
may   be   quoted  as   just   and   illuminating: 

"Mansfield  did  not  have  a  lovable  or 
affectionate  personality,"  said  the  play- 
wright. "His  was  intellectual  achievement, 
but  he  had  his  own  magnetism  which  made 
the  few  who  did  love  him,  love  him  first 
and  last.  But  he  would  have  loved  to  be 
loved.  He  was  too  big  a  man  to  stoop  to 
little  saccharine  tricks  to  win  affection. 

"He  was  a  real  actor,  a  real  artist,  and 
big  in  both.  We  can  not  compare  him  with 
anybody.  There  was  no  emotion  that  he 
could  not  express.  Although  finished  and 
subtle  in  his  work,  he  had  a  tremendous 
force  which  shot  through  everything  he 
did,  giving  angles  to  his  acting.  I  do  not 
say  that  critically.  The  angles  belonged 
there.  He  had  the  greatest  following,  the 
biggest  public  interest  in  the  country.  He 
got  it  by  producing  intellectual  plays  when 
he  could  get  them,  and  artistic  plays  when 
he  could  get  them,  and  by  doing  them  in- 
tellectually and  artistically  without  making 
a  cheap  appeal  for  popularity.  He  has 
helped  raise  the  standard  of  the  stage.  The 
noble  place  he  made  for  himself  in  the 
theatre  must  stay  empty.  Richard  Mans- 
field's glory  will  always  remain  his  own." 

Mansfield  accumulated  a  large  fortune, 
said  to  be  not  less  than  $850,000.  It  will  go 
to  his  wife  and  child.  He  leaves  two 
brothers,  Felix  and  Henry  Mansfield,  and 
a  sister,  Mme.  Brassey,  of  Macon,  France. 
His  last  resting-place  was  chosen  in  a 
private  burial  plot  across  the  road  from  the 
country  home,  Seven  Acres,  where  he  died, 
in  New  London. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


An  entirely  rewritten  version  of  Hall 
Caine's  drama,  "The  Christian,"  was  suc- 
cessfully produced  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre 
in  London  a  few  days  ago,  but  the  press 
does  not  praise  it.  "A  sensational  discus- 
sion of  the  social  evil  continued  throughout 
the  play,"  says  one  critic,  "but  it  has  little 
more  to  do  with  the  legitimate  drama  than 
a  report  of  a  police  case  has  to  do  with 
literature."  Other  critics  are  busily  dis- 
cussing whether  the  whole  production  is 
edifying    or    shocking. 


Baron  Speck  Von  Sternburg  has  been 
teaching  young  Kermit  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Jr.,  how  to  ride.  The  baron 
learned  the  art  of  riding  from  the  ground 
up,  and  he  was  a  hussar  in  the  German 
army  in  the  war  with  France.  He  gave 
Mr.  Roosevelt  many  valuable  points  when 
he  was  organizing  the  Rough  Riders. 

Marvin  Hughitt,  president  of  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern,  learned  telegraphy  when 
a  boy  and  started  on  one  of  the  roads  now 
part  of  the  Illinois  Central.  He  dislikes 
the  typewriter,  and  only  a  few  years  ago 
he  would  not  think  of  allowing  any  im- 
portant paper  which  his  road  was  inter- 
ested in  to  be  drawn  up  in  any  way  save 
with  a  pen. 

Push-me-ta-ha,  former  chief  of  the 
Osages,  is  said  to  be  the  richest  Indian 
in  the  world.  His  wealth  is  estimated  at 
$2,000,000,  and  that  of  his  entire  family, 
consisting,  besides  himself,  of  three  wives 
and  seventeen  children,  at  $10,000,000.  The 
riches  of  these  aborigines  are  the  result  of 
the  discovery  of  oil  and  gas  on  their  lands. 
The  old  chief's  monthly  income  from  oil 
and  gas  royalties  alone  is  $30,000.  He  lives 
in  a  miserable  log  hut  eighteen  miles  from 
Tulsa,  I.  T.,  and  derives  no  real  benefit 
from  his  large  revenue. 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan  belongs  to  four 
times  as  many  clubs  as  does  the  king  of 
England.  His  royal  highness  is  a  member 
of  twelve,  while  Mr.  Morgan  has  his  name 
on  the  lists  of  at  least  fifty.  Occasionally 
he  visits  some  of  them,  while  in  the  case 
of  most  of  them  he  never  has  been  inside 
their  doors.  Once  a  member  of  a  club  he 
never  resigns.  When  Mr.  Morgan  is 
through  with  business  the  same  old-fash- 
ioned cab  that  awaited  so  regularly  his 
departure  downtown  for  so  man}'  years 
takes  him  up  to  the  Union  Club,  where  he 
plays  bridge  with  a  few  friends. 

Atmore  L.  Baggot,  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  firm  of  Carpenter,  Baggot 
&  Co.,  is  one  of  the  men  of  Wall  Street 
who  has  gained  success  through  pluck, 
initiative,  and  individuality,  and  with  no 
one's  help  but  his  own.  Born  in  a  small 
New  Jersey  town  and  left  an  orphan  in  his 
youth,  he  came  to  New  York  with  just 
$276  and  a  scant  wardrobe,  but  with  tons  of 
determination.  After  a  varied  career,  dur- 
ing one  part  of  which  he  sang  leading  roles 
with  the  then  famous  Emma  Abbott  Opera 
Company,  Mr.  Baggot  decided  upon  bank- 
ing as  his  future  occupation.  He  made 
such  progress  in  this  field  that  he  soon  be- 
came a  director  in  the  Twelfth  Ward  Bank, 
being  at  the  time  the  youngest  bank  direc- 
tor in  New  York  City. 

Count  Witte  is  in  the  Pyrenees  seeking 
health.  His  duties  in  the  Czar's  service 
and  his  tremendous  responsibilities  have 
wrecked  him  physically.  It  is  greatly  to 
his  credit  that  he  is  still  a  poor  man,  though 
unlimited  possibilities  of  wealth  were  in  his 
grasp.  Now  what  means  he  had  are  gone, 
and  he  must  find  something  to  do  to  make  a 
living.  Already  some  positions  have  been 
offered  to  him  by  persons  who  know  his 
present  straits.  He  has  definitely  resolved 
to  abandon  all  connection,  direct  or  in- 
direct, with  political  affairs.  He  will  no 
longer  serve  even  as  a  member  of  the  coun- 
cil of  the  empire.  He  finds  no  place  suited 
to  him  in  the  present  Russian  political  sys- 
tem, being  out  of  sympathy  with  the  aims 
and  methods  of  the  autocracy  as  well  as 
revolutionary  parties. 

Princess  Elizabeth  of  Liechtenstein,  who 
owns  no  less  than  thirty-one  motor  cars, 
is  certainly  the  most  enthusiastic  motorist 
of  all  the  imperial  women  in  Europe.  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth  is  the  younger  daughter  of 
the  Archduchess  Marie  Therese  and  niece 
of  the  emperor.  Her  wonderful  interest  in 
motors  is  the  more  unusual  as  the  Austrian 
imperial  family  have  not  yet  greatly  taken 
to  this  new  means  of  locomotion.  Her 
husband,  Prince  Alois  Liechtenstein,  is  a 
man  of  studious  habits,  almost,  in  fact,  a 
bookworm.  They  have  a  country  home 
near  Stuhlweissenburg,  the  old  Roman 
town  of  Alba  Regia,  and  where  the  Hun- 
garian kings  were  crowned  down  to  the 
time  of  Ferdinand  I.  The  head  of  the 
house  of  Leichtenstein  rules  an  odd  little 
principality  of  that  name  near  to  the  fron- 
tire  of  Switzerland.  The  territory  is  some 
sixty  miles  square,  and  the  happy  popula- 
tion, which  numbers  less  than  10,000,  pays 
no  taxes  and  is  not  subj  ect  to  military 
duty.  It  forms  a  part  of  Austria,  although 
never  formally  incorporated  into  it. 
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BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


There  is  a  prospect  that  America  will 
.  render  a  measure  of  justice  to  Edgar  Allen 
Poe  and  that  puritanic  sentiment  will  give 
way  to  wider  knowledge  and  more  toler- 
ant sympathy.  We  are  within  two  years 
of  the  centenary  of  Poe's  birth,  and  some 
strong  voices  have  been  raised  in  reproof 
of  a  national  neglect  that  is  due  rather  to 
self-righteousness  than  to  virtue.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Howard,  in  the  Arena,  and  William 
Aspenwall  Bradley  in  the  Book  News 
Monthly — to  mention  only  two  out  of 
many — have  bestirred  themselves  to  de- 
fend the  memory  of  Poe.  They  have  done 
it  trenchantly  and  with  much  evidence  of 
dual  personality  and  the  like  that  will  no 
doubt  appeal  to  those  who  are  ready  to  re- 
consider a  verdict  that  should  never  have 
been  passed.  It  is  indeed  strange  that  we 
have  been  willing  for  all  these  years  to  lay 
so  heavy  a  censure  upon  the  greatest  of 
American  poets  and  for  sins  that  were  of 
the  flesh  only  and  that  wounded  no  one  so 
deeply  as  himself.  We  are  tolerant  enough 
of  those  greater  sins  of  cupidity  and  greed 
that  involve  thousands  in  misery,  but  it  has 
seemed  as  though  there  could  be  no  for- 
giveness for  the  physical  aberrations  de- 
pending upon  psychic  laws  that  we  do  not 
understand.  In  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
world  Poe  was  one  of  the  great  geniuses 
of  the  race  and  the  chief  ornament  to 
American  literature.  We  alone  have  been 
content  to  label  him  as  a  dipsomaniac. 


The  Younger  Set,  by  Robert  W.  Chambers. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 

York;  $1.50. 
Mr.  Chambers  has  written  much  better 
stories  than  "The  Younger  Set,"  and  doubt- 
less he  will  do  so  again.  Even  an  atmos- 
phere of  uninteresting  people  can  not  make 
Mr.  Chambers  absolutely  dull  or  rob  him 
of  the  delightful  cunning  with  which  he 
can  picture  men  and  affairs,  but  it  has 
nearly  done  so  in  this  instance.  Captain 
Selwyn,  who  allows  his  wife  to  divorce  him 
and  to  ruin  his  career,  and  then  tenderly 
cares  for  her  when  she  is  discarded  and 
insane,  is  a  fine  picture  of  a  gentleman 
without  fear  and  without  reproach,  but 
every  other  male  figure  in  the  book  is  in- 
significant. The  girl  heroine,  Eileen,  is 
everything  that  a  girl  ought  to  be,  but  her 
picture  is  not  convincing,  and  when  Captain 
Selwyn  marries  her  we  are  content  and  not 
envious.  We  do  not  fall  in  love  with  Eileen 
as  we  once  did,  for  instance,  with  Lorraine, 
and  with  so  many  other  of  Mr.  Chambers's 
heroines,  transferring  our  allegiances  as 
quickly  as  publishers  would  permit.  Nina 
Gerard  is  a  pleasing  character,  but  how 
could  she  possibly  live  with  such  an  in- 
carnation of  the  commonplace  as  her  hus- 
band, and  apparently  she  does  it  with  the 
author's  tolerant  approval?  Gerald,  Eileen's 
brother,  is  an  odious  young  cub,  who  re- 
forms on  the  thin  edge  of  perdition,  if  there 
can  be  any  reform  in  a  society  atmosphere 
reeking  with  divorce,  gambling,  slander, 
and  that  peculiar  form  of  selfishness  which 
recognizes  the  trifling  world  of  "sets"  as 
the  only  possible  existence.  Surely,  modern 
life  contains  better  material  than  this  for 
the  author's  powers.  If  not,  there  is  always 
the  treasure  house  of  history. 


Poetry  and  Progress  in  Russia,  by  Rosa 
Newmaxch.  Published  by  the  John 
Lane  Company,  New  York;  $3.50. 

That  the  poets  of  Russia  are  largely  un- 
known is  due  to  the  language  in  which  they 
wrote,  the  impossibility  of  adequately  trans- 
lating any  poetry  at  all  from  one  tongue 
into  another,  and  also  to  a  failure  to  recog- 
nize the  distinctive  part  played  by  poetry 
in  national  evolution.  Russia  today  is  more 
nearly  the  product  of  her  poets  than  of  her 
Czars. 

The  author  has  produced  an  impressive 
book.  She  has  tried  to  show  us  the  rela- 
tion between  the  poetry  and  the  progress  of 
Russia,  and  she  has  struggled  with  marked 
success  against  the  difficulties  of  transla- 
tion. The  chief  poets  are  handled  bio- 
graphically  with  a  successful  effort  to  lit 
them  into  the  national  life  and  to  show 
their  influence  upon  it.  The  translations 
are  carefully  selected,  and  in  most  cases 
they  seem  to  be  as  good  as  it  is  possible  for 
translations  to  be.  The  whole  work  shows 
philosophical  care,  a  broad  knowledge  of 
national  life,  and  a  profound  and  discerning 
sympathy  with  poetic  endeavor.  It  is  a 
book  that  ought  to  be  read  by  those  who 
wish  to  go  a  little  deeper  into  the  Russian 


problem  than  the  ordinary  student  of  state 
affairs. 


Genius  Loci,  by  Vernon  Lee.  Published  by 
the  John  Lane  Company,  New  York ; 
$1.25. 
Those  who  have  traveled  understanding^' 
will  find  a  keen  delight  in  this  little  book. 
Mr.  Lee  has  tried  to  express  something  of 
the  vague  individuality  which  belongs  to 
the  romance  centres  of  Europe,  an  indi- 
viduality developed  by  centuries  of  distinc- 
tive history  and  tradition,  and  which  may 
be  read  by  those  who  have  the  inner  eye 
of  contemplation  and  sympathy.  He  speaks 
of  Augsburg,  of  Fribourg,  of  Piedmont, 
and  the  Lakes,  Siena  and  Touraine.  Every- 
where he  finds  an  intense  and  intimate 
feeling,  depending  in  no  way  upon  present 
conditions,  a  character  that  lingers  in  the 
air  and  asserts  itself  like  tfiat  of  a  living 
creature.  The  modern  tourist  of  the  baser 
sort  may  wonder  what  Mr.  Lee  is  talking 
about,  but  the  expression  of  his  fine  and 
poetic  perceptions  will  not  be  lost  upon 
those  who  have  trod  the  ancient  world 
paths  with  sympathy  and  recognition. 


hi  the  Cause  of  Freedom,  by  Arthur  W. 
Marchmont.  Published  by  the  Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York; 
$1.50. 
This  is  a  capital  story  of  adventure,  in 
which  Russian  officials  and  the  Russian 
police  are  made  to  play  their  accustomed 
parts  of  rapacious  cruelty.  The  narrative 
is  well  sustained  and  vivid,  the  persecuted 
heroine,  Volna,  is  a  charming  and  intrepid 
girl,  while  the  hero,  Anstruther,  is  the 
typical  young  Englishman  of  family,  who 
welcomes  every  kind  of  scrape  in  the  full 
assurance  that  his  influential  connections 
will  get  him  out  of  it.  As  a  surface  sketch 
of  life  in  Russia,  from  the  view  point  of 
those  who  live  in  countries  where  the  police 
are  incorruptible  and  governments  im- 
maculate, the  story  has  much  to  recommend 
it.  It  does  not  teach  us  anything  about 
Russia  that  we  did  not  already  know,  but 
after  once  being  introduced  to  Volna  we  do 
not  willingly  lay  down  the  book  until  we 
know  exactly  what  becomes  of  her. 


Leading  American  Soldiers,  by  R.  M. 
Johnston.  Published  by  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  New  York;  $1.75  net. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  biographies 
of  leading  Americans.  If  the  present  high 
level  of  excellence  shall  be  maintained,  a 
valuable  addition  will  be  made  to  bio- 
graphical literature. 

It  would  be  hard  to  speak  too  warmly  of 
the  way  in  which  the  author  has  performed 
his  work.  There  have  been  other  biog- 
raphies of  the  great  soldiers  of  the  country, 
and  exceptional  merit  is  therefore  de- 
manded from  those  who  would  repeat  an 
oft-told  tale.  These  sketches  are  fully  up 
to  all  possible  expectations.  They  are  con- 
densed and  discriminating,  full  of  human 
sympathy,  competent  in  their  presentation 
of  tactics,  and  written  in  a  charming  and 
lucid  style. 

Adventures    of    Uncle    Sam's    Soldiers,    by 

General  Charles  King,  Captain  Charles 

A.      Curtis,      Lieutenant     Charles     D. 

Rhodes,   John    Habberton,   and   others. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 

York;  60  cents. 

The  value  of  this  book  lies  largely  in  the 

fact    that   most   of   its    stories   are    told   by 

army  officers  who  have  witnessed  the  scenes 

and  events  that  they  describe,  and  who  are 

able  to  present  them  properly  to  the  reader. 

Some  of  them  are  fiction,  but  it  is  the  fiction 

that  is  founded  upon  fact,  and  they  are  all 

of  them  interesting. 


The  Maulevcrer  Murders,  by   A.   C.   Fox- 
Davies.     Published   by   the   John    Lane 
Company,  New  York;  $1.50. 
The  popularity  of  the  detective  story  is 
not  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  times,  and 
those  who   devote  a  vast   amount  of  time 
and  skill  to  its  elaboration  might  easily  pro- 
duce something  better  worth  reading.    With 
this  proviso  "The  Mauleverer  Murders"  is 
a   very   clever   piece   of   imaginative   work, 
with  a  plot  carefully  devised  and  worked 
out,  and   with  all   the   sensational    features 
that  make  such  stories  attractive. 


A  Boy's  Book  of  Rhyme,  by  Clinton  Scol- 

lard.      Published    by    George    William 

Browning,     Clinton,     New     York;     75 

cents. 

A   collection   of   fresh   and   breezy   verses 

about  plants,  animals,  and  the  things  that 

bring  delight  to  the  mind  of  the  boy. 


Roast  Meats 

Hot  or  cold,  are  given  just  that  "finishing 
touch"  which  makes  so  many  different  dishes 
a  delight  when  flavored  with 

Lea  &  Perrins' 
Sauce 

THE    ORIGINAL    WORCESTERSHIRE 

Soups,  Fish,  Chops,  Stews,  Game,  Gravies, 
Salads,  Cheese  and  nearly  all  the  courses  in 
a  dinner  are  very  greatly  improved  by  its 
proper  use.  It  is  a  good  digestive.  Leading 
chefs  declare  that  Lea  &  Perrins'  Sauce  is 
the  Secret  of  Their  Success  as  famous  cooks. 

See  that  Lea  &  Perrins'  signature  is  on  wrapper  and  label. 

John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agents,  New  York 


JOHN  F.  FORBES,  C.  A.  A. 
Certified   Accountant   and  Auditor 

601  KOHL  BLDG.    SAN   FRANCISCO 


Interests  of  non-residents  in  enterprises  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  examined  and  reported  upon. 


RofC.  Ward   Jas.  K.  Polk  Jas.W.  Dean    Geo.  E.  Billings 

GEO.   E.  BILLINGS    CO. 

All  Forms  0/  Insurance 
Effected 

202  California  Street  Phone  Temporary  1011 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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FURNITURE    CARPETS    ORIENTAL  RUGS     DRAPERIES 


lull 


At  our  store  you  will  find  every- 
thing that  is  desirable  in 


furniture, 
carpets, 
draperies, 
and  rugs 


whether  they  are  wanted  for 
the  modest  home  or  the  home 
of  wealth. 

Maximum  of  Taste 
Minimum  of  Cost 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 


Barbary  Sheep,  by  Robert  Hichens.  Pub- 
lished by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New- 
York;  $1.25. 
This  is  a  story  of  an  English  nobleman 
and  his  pretty,  giddy  young  wife,  who  visit 
Algeria  and  linger  a  while  in  order  that 
his  lordship  may  shoot  some  Barbary  sheep. 
A  young  Arab  officer  of  the  Spahis  is  in 
evidence,  and  the  lady  allows  herself  to  be 
attracted  overmuch  by  his  grace  and 
strength  and  the  romantic  atmosphere  of 
the  desert  that  accompanies  him.  Of 
course,  there  is  trouble.  The  lady  plays 
with  fire  and  is  badly  scorched,  but  it  all 
comes  out  right  in  the  end.  The  author  is 
very  happy  in  his  descriptions  of  the  desert, 
and  altogether  he  has  produced  a  delicate 
and  a  fascinating  sketch  that  is  well  worth 

reading. 

» 

The  Chancclhrsrille  Campaign,  by  Colonel 

Charles  Richardson.     Published  by  the. 

-Neale      Publishing      Company,      New 

York;  $1. 

Colonel  Richardson  is  the  very  man  for 

such    a    work    as    this.      He    was    on    the 

ground,  he  knows  what  was  done,   how  it 

was  done,  and  who  did  it.    He  writes  with 

moderation,  strict  attention  to  fact  and,  best 

of  all,  with  keen  sympathy  with  the  men 

against  whom  he  was  pitted.     "The  Chan- 

cellorsville  Campaign"  is  a  valuable  record 

and  a  delightful  piece  of  writing. 


Baldwin's      American      Book      of      Golden 
Deeds,  by  James   Baldwin.     Published 
by    American     Book     Company,     New 
York,     Cincinnati,     and     Chicago ;      5Q 
cents. 
This  is  a  collection  of  stories  of  deeds  of 
unselfish  heroism  and  devotion  performed 
by  Americans  on  American  soil.     Many  of 
the   doers  of  these  deeds  are  children,  or 
men  and  women  in  the  humbler  walks   of 
life;    and  while  several  of  the  stories  will 
be    recognized   as    old    favorites    rewritten, 
the  most  are  comparatively  new  and  unfa- 
miliar to  young  readers. 


American  History,  by  Roscoe  Lewis  Ash- 
ley.   Published  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York. 
The  author's  wide  educational  experience 
has    enabled    him   to    exercise    a    wise    dis- 
crimination   in     the     preparation     of    this 
work.    He  has  followed  the  Hne  of  national 
development,    while   giving   due   weight   to 
the   tributary   forces   which   have   made   to 
that   end.     As   a    school    book   his    history 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

Francis  Cotton  is  the  name  of  a  new 
writer  of  short  stories,  who  appears  in  the 
September  Scribner  with  a  tale  of  a  forger 
of  Corot  paintings,  who  used  to  reside  in 
New  York. 

Lovers  of  shorter  novels  in  dainty  dress, 
with  special  emphasis  upon  illustration  and 
typography,  will  be  attracted  by  Crowell's 
new  "Entre-Nous"  Series,  which  will  include 
the  following  titles  by  well-known  writers: 
"Allee  Same,"  by  Frances  Aymar  Mathews; 
"Good  Night,"  by  Eleanor  Gates; 
"Schmidt,"  by  Lloyd  Osbourne;  "In  the 
Deep  of  the  Snow,"  by  Charles  G.  D. 
Roberts ;  "Dawn,"  by  Katharine  Holland 
Brown;  and  "Araminta  and  the  Auto- 
mobile," by  Charles  Battell  Loomis. 

An  article  entitled  "Why  American  Mar- 
riages Fail,"  by  Mrs.  Anna  A.  Rogers,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  appears  in  the  Septem- 
ber Atlantic  Monthly.  Her  theory  is  that 
in  nine  divorce  cases  out  of  ten,  the  wife  is 
to  blame,  because  with  her  marriage  is  the 
great  duty  and  wrork  in  life,  while  of  neces- 
sity with  the  husband  business  or  profession 
divides  his  interest. 

The  late  Joseph  Knight,  editor  of  "Notes 
and  Queries"  and  dramatic  critic  of  the 
Athenccum,  was  one  of  the  most  genial 
personalities  and  keenest  wits  known  to  the 
higher  walks  of  London's  Bohemia.  One 
of  the  wittiest  of  his  many  quick  replies 
occurred  at  a  theatrical  dinner.  The 
Lyceum  Theatre  had  been  producing  popu- 
lar pieces  of  little  merit,  which  were  un- 
satisfactory to  the  critics.  A  well-known 
after-dinner  speaker  had  suggested  that 
the  Slid  critics,  being  useless,  should  be 
shot  when  they  came  out  of  the  theatre. 
Knight  rose  and  replied  that  they  should 
douMless  be  shot,  but  his  friend  was  once 
a  barrister,  and  should  know  that  torture 
was  mediaeval;  so  he  would  appreciate  the 
raendment  that  the  critics  should  be  shot 


before  they  entered  the  theatre.  It  may 
be  whispered  that  "the  well-known  after- 
dinner  speaker"  is  said  to  have  been- no  less 
a  person  than  William  S.  Gilbert. 

At  a  recent  dinner  of  the  London  Vaga- 
bond Club  given  in  honor  of  Mr.  Beerbohm 
Tree,  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  told  a  good  story 
against  himself.  Mr.  Tree,  he  said,  had 
produced  a  play  of  his  (obviously  "The 
Seats  of  the  Mighty")  and  has  always  con- 
tended that  it  would  have  been  a  success  if 
the  author  himself  had  played  the  part  of 
Louis  XV.  He  had  essayed  it  twice  at  re- 
hearsals, and  Mr.  Tree  has  always  held  that 
his  representation  of  silliness,  vacuity,  and 
fatuousness  was  the  most  inconceivably 
natural  thing  he  had  ever  witnessed. 

Ouida  is  reported  to  be  nearly  recovered 
from  her  recent  cardiac  trouble  and  asthma. 
She  has  resumed  her  writing  with  her  last 
remaining  three  dogs  as  her  only  com- 
panions. She  expects  to  make  a  sojourn 
at  the  villa  of  Signor  Barsi,  in  the  Apuan 
Alps,  about  3500  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Rene  Francois  Armand  Sully-Prud- 
homme,  the  French  poet  and  critic,  died 
suddenly  a  few  days  ago  at  his  villa  near 
Chatenay  from  heart  disease.  Sully-Prud- 
homme  was  born  in  Paris  in  1839,  was  edu- 
cated for  the  law,  and  also  studied  science 
and  philosophy.  His  first  poetical  work, 
"Stanzas  and  Poems,"  was  published  in  1865 
and  won  warm  praise  from  Sainte  Beuve. 
This  encouragement  led  Sully-Prudhomme 
to  devote  himself  to  poetry.  Among  his 
works  are  "Justice"  and  "Happiness,"  re- 
garded by  critics  as  the  best  French  verse 
since  Lamartine  and  Hugo.  Other  works 
are:  "Impressions  de  Guerre,"  "Les  Des- 
tins,"  "Les  Solitudes,"  and  "Les  Epreuves." 

Grift  House,  near  Nuneaton,  England, 
where  George  Eliot's  early  childhood  was 
spent,  has  of  late  been  visited  by  so  many 
English  and  American  tourists  that  the 
Warwickshire  county  council,  who  use  the 
building  as  a  dairy  school,  have  resolved 
to  make  a  small  charge  of  admission  to 
view  the  interior.  At  different  periods  the 
house  was  the  residence  successively  of  the 
famous  writer's  father,  brother,  and 
nephew,  and  part  of  its  outbuildings  sug- 
gested to  her  the  dairy  of  the  immortal 
Mrs.  Poyser. 

-;*>- 

New  Publications. 

"Outline  for  Review,  Greek  History,"  by 
Charles  Bertram  Newton,  A.  B.,  and  Ed- 
win Bryant  Treat,  A.  M.  Published  by  the 
American  Book  Company,  New  York,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago. 

"The  Prodigal,  and  other  Poems,"  by 
Peter  McArthur;  published  by  Mitchell 
Kennerley,  New  York,  $1.00. 


"Sunset"  for  September. 

The  Pacific  Coast  is  well  represented  in 
the  Sunset  magazine  for  September,  nor  is 
there  a  forgetfulness  to  give  to  it  the  inter- 
national touch  which  is  appropriate  to  a 
cosmopolitan  audience.  William  C.  Crit- 
tenden tells  us  about  the  Americans  who 
have  invaded  Oxford  under  the  terms  of 
the  Rhodes  bequest.  These  young  men 
seem  to  be  having  a  good  time,  instead  of 
the  dull  time  that  some  of  them  gloomily 
predicted.  Indeed,  they  may  soon  be  saying 
what  John  Beerbarrel  said  to  his  devoted 
spouse  when  she  urged  him  to  come  home 
while  he  could  still  do  so  under  his  own 
steam.  "Well,"  says  John,  'Til  do  anything 
yeu  likes,  in  reason,  M'ria,  but  I  won't 
come  'ome." 

A  very  interesting  article  is  that  by  Frank 
L.  Merrick  on  the  Alaska- Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition.  Seattle  people  are  in  desperate 
earnest  over  the  project.  It  is  easy  to  see 
this  from  the  just  but  unmerciful  photo- 
graphs of  President  Chilberg  and  Governor 
Mead.  The  former  has  been  petrified  by 
the  camera  in  the  act  of  saying  "It  must  be 
a  success,"  while  the  ever-popular  governor 
is  emitting  the  indisputable  assertion  that 
"We  are  making  history."  Those  who  want 
to  know  just  what  Seattle  intends  to  offer 
us  should  read  Mr.  Merrick's  article. 

Another  noteworthy  feature  is  the  collec- 
tion of  fifteen  engravings  of  the  New  San 
Francisco.  There  might  have  been  fifty  of 
these  impressive  illustrations  had  space 
permitted,  but  those  that  are  given  are  well 
done  and  are  worthy  of  preservation  for 
future  reference.  They  are  followed  ap- 
propriately by  Rufus  Steele's  article  on 
"The  Spread  of  San  Francisco."  The  story 
of  the  Napa  Valley,  by  A.  Warren  Robin- 
son, is  also  well  worth  reading,  and  so,  too, 
is  Blaine  Phillips's  sketch  of  the  Twin  Falls 
country.  The  September  Sxmset  is  an  ex- 
cellent bit  of  magazine  work  and  readable 
from  cover  to  cover. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


The  regular  stock  company  season  will 
begin  at  the  New  Alcazar  Theatre  next 
Monday  evening,  when  "The  Other  Girl" 
will  be  produced  with  every  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  management  to  make  it  a  glow- 
ing success.  Miss  Thais  Lawton,  who  has 
been  with  the  Castle  Square  Theatre  Com- 
pany in  Boston,  returns  to  the  scene  of  her 
former  triumphs,  and  will  be  welcomed  by 
her  many  friends.  Bertram  Lytell,  another 
prime  favorite,  will  also  return,  and  these 
two  in  the  leading  roles  will  recall  many 
pleasing  productions  of  earlier  days.  The 
company  as  a  whole  is  well  fitted  to  the 
comedy,  which  will  run  all  next  week,  with 
the  regular  matinees  on  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day. 


The  Pixley-Luders  comic  opera,  "The 
Prince  of  Pilsen,"  comes  to  the  Van  Ness 
Theatre  next  Monday  night  for  a  stay  of 
only  one  week.  Everything  is  new  in  this 
Henry  W.  Savage  production,  in  the  way 
of  stage  investiture,  and  the  company  is 
better  than  ever,  with  a  garden  of  loveliness 
prosaically  called  a  chorus.  It  is  assured 
that  the  engagement  will  be  a  popular  one 
with  all  playgoers  who  take  delight  in 
melody,  bright  stage  pictures,  and  inspiring 
mirth. 


At  the  Orpheum  next  week,  beginning 
Sunday  afternoon,  the  leading  feature  of 
the  new  bill  will  be  Joseph  Hart's  "Charm- 
ing Girl"  act,  with  tuneful  music  and  at- 
tractive dances.  Inez  Macauley  will  appear 
in  a  one-act  play,  "The  Unexpected."  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jimmie  Barry  also  have  a  new 
play,  "At  Hensfoot  Corner."  Paul  Barnes, 
frnonologist,  is  the  only  newcomer  who 
entertains  in  an  individual  effort.  It  will 
be  the  last  week,  of  the  Sunny  South, 
Mueller  and  Mueller,  The  Ruppelts.  Charles 
Guyer  and  Ida  Crispi. 


The  Novelty  Theatre  will  be  closed  for 
six  days  commencing  next  Monday,  reopen- 
ing for  the  regular  fall  and  winter  season 
on  Sunday,  September  22  with  the  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  success,  "The 
Three  of  Us."  This  is  one  of  the  latest 
hits  among  the  many  plays  of  the  west  now 
so  popular  throughout  the  country. 


Sunday  night  at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre, 
for  the  one  time  only,  the  Columbia  Park 
Boys'  Club  will  give  a  performance  made 
up  of  band  music,  acrobatics,  farces  and 
singing  in  which  the  clever  youngsters  of 
the  Club  will  participate.  The  band 
numbers  over  forty. 


Miss  Florence  Roberts  has  foregone  her 
starring  tour  under  the  direction  of  John 
Cort  and  has  gone  East  to  create  the  lead- 
ing part  in  "The  Struggle  Everlasting,"  the 
new  play  by  Edwin  Milton  Royle,  which  is 
announced  for  presentation  at  Providence, 
R.  I.,  on  Oct.  23.  Arthur  Byron  will  be  en- 
trusted with  the  principal  male  role. 


It  is  now  definitely  settled  that  Miss 
Maude  Adams  is  to  abandon  "Peter  Pan," 
for  the  time  being  at  least,  along  about  the 
holidays,  and  then  will  be  seen  in  "Les 
Bouffons,"  a  fantasy  from  the  French,  in 
which  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  has  won  new 
triumphs  in  Paris.  However,  Miss  Adams's 
abandonment  of  "Peter"  can  not  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  a  permanency,  for 
the  boy  "who  would  not  grow  up"  has  be- 
come so  closely  identified  and  associated 
with  the  personality  of  the  actress  that 
American  audiences  will  continue  to  de- 
mand presentations  of  the  play  as  long  as 
Miss  Adams  remains  on  the  stage.  In  this 
regard,  Mr.  Frohman  himself  has  been 
credited  with  saying  that  while  Miss  Adams 
remains  under  his  management,  just  as 
regularly  as  Christmas  time  comes  round 
will  "Peter  Pan"  be  revived  for  the  holi- 
day season  at  least,  regardless  of  where 
or  what  his  favorite  star  may  be  playing 
at  the  time,  and  so  to  Peter,  Wendy,  John, 
Michael,  Tinker  Bell,  the  Pirates,  and  all 
the  other  dear  delightful  creations  of  the 
Barrie  fancy,  Miss  Adams  will  not  say 
farewell,  but  only  au  revoir. 


San  Mateo  County 

ON  THE  NEW  AUTO  BOULEVARD 

LAWN   PLAN  PERPETUAL  CARE 


Do  you  want  to  keep  up 
with  all  the  magazines? 

And  haven't   you   found  it  a  problem  of  ever- 
increasing  difficulty? 
Our  periodical,  What's  in  the  Magazines, 

gives  you  just  the  right  information  at  the  right 
time,  and  helps  you  invest  your  magazine  money 
intelligently  ~ 


Each  month  it  tells  you  in  five  minutes  exactly 
what  you  want  to  know  about  the  contents  of  100 
leading  periodicals  —  of  the  same  month. 

You  can  turn  instantly  to  the  subject  in  which  vou 
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are  most  interested,  or  the  name  of  your  favorite 


■-*  ■---'■'-"t   ■->.    uis   uiLiuc   ui   your  lavoilie 

author,  and  see  what  the  current  publications  offer. 
*t   >s    simple,    concise,    and     inexpensive  —  "the 
pocket  guide-book  to  magazine-land." 

Send  for  free  sample  and  see  how  usefal  it  is. 
THE   DIAT,   CO.,  733  Fine  Arts  Rldg.,  Chicago 


JUST  A  BOOK  STORE 

Robertson's 

1539  Van  Ness  Ave. 

Near  Pine 

"Nmi  tt  ih*  Whin  Hutu" 


EDUCATIONAL 


Miss  Hamlin's 

Boarding  and   Day  School  for  Girls 

Formerly  at  1849  Jackson  St.,  is  now  at  2230  Pacific  Ave. 
near  Webster  St.  New  term  opens  August  12,  1907. 
Accredited. 

Address  Miss  S.  D.  Hamlin 

2230  Pacific  Avenue,  San  Francisco 


Miss  Harker's  School 

Home  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Certificate 
admits  to  College.  Excellent  Departments  in 
Music  and  Art.  New  building,  thoroughly  mod- 
ern,   steam    heated.      Address, 

Miss  Marker,   Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


Irving  Institute  and  California  Conser- 
vatory Of  MUSiC  2126  California  St.,  San  Francisco 
Boardinc  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Music,  languages,  art, 
and  elocution.  Accredited  by  the  Universities.  New 
term  opens  Monday,  August  5. 

MISS  ELLA  M.  P1NKHAM,  Principal. 


California  Conservatory  of  Music— Full  corps  of 

teachers  in  all  departments.     Send  for  catalogue. 

HERMAN  GENSS,  Director. 


AGENTS— THE  LAW  OF  FINANCIAL  SUC- 
CESS, a  book  that  tells  how  to  win  out  and 
make  money.  Quick  sales  and  repeater.  Big 
firms  buy  quantities.  Everybody  wants  it; 
ioo  per  cent  profit;  S^.oo  a  day  easv;  send  ioc 
for  sample  and  agency.  THE  FIDUCIARY 
PRESS,    965   Tacoma  Building,    Chicago. 


A  FACTORY 

is  what  you  want  if  you  have 

Any  Silverware  to  be  repaired 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  PLATING 


JOHN  O.  BELLIS 

Manufacturing  Silversmith 

1624   CALIFORNIA   ST. 

Between  Polk  and  Van  Ness 


Collect  your  old,  useless  silver,  and  have  it 
wrought  into  something  you  need. 


Cups  and  Trophies  Manufactured 
From  Original  and  Exclusive  Designs 


Security 
pavings    Bank 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Authorized  Capital,  SI, 000,000.00 

Paid-up  Capital,  500,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits       305, 000. 00 

O/   Interest 
/O   Per  Annum 

Interest  at  the  Rate  of  4  Per  Cent  Per  Annum 

Was  Paid  on  Deposits  for  Six  Months,  Ending 

June  29,  1907. 

DIRECTORS 

Wm.  Babcock,  S.  L.  Abbot.  O.  D.  Baldwin. 
Joseph  D.  Grant.  E.J.  McCutchen,  L.  F.  Mont- 
eagle,  R.  H.  Pease.  Warren  D.  Clark.  Jas.  L. 
Flood.  J.  A.  Donohoe,  John  Parrott.  Jacob  Stern. 
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THE  HAT  AND   HOUDINI. 


By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


A  polite  attendant  escorted  me  to  a  box 
at  the  Orpheum,  and  I  entered  it  at  peace 
with  the  world.  I  comfortably  disposed  of 
my  belongings,  after  the  usual  manner,  es- 
caped from  hitting  my  next  neighbor's 
nearest  jaw-bone,  in  the  usual  struggle  with 
the  usual  recalcitrant  coat  sleeves,  and 
finally  bent  an  enquiring  gaze  toward  the 
stage. 

No  stage  was  visible.  Instead,  I  was  gaz- 
ing at  a  large,  irregular,  tan-colored,  disk- 
shaped  edifice,  which  was  carefully  designed 
to  please  the  eye  of  man.  It  had  flying 
buttresses  of  bunchy  silk,  trailing  pennants 
of  gauze,  a  lofty  tower  of  plumes.  To  the 
central  part  of  the  structure  a  gorgeous 
ornament,  which  I  mentally  appraised  at 
ten  dollars,  was  affixed.  Everything  that 
went  to  its  making,  from  foundation-stone 
to  turret-top,  was  of  the  handsomest  and 
costliest  description. 

Says  I  to  myself,  says  I,  this  is  a  Hat  as 
is  a  Hat.  Over  its  wearer's  northwestern 
ear  was  a  huge,  golden-cream  rose.  Over 
her  southeastern  temple  was  disposed  a  trio 
of  ostrich  feathers  which  fairly  smelt  of 
money.  They  were  fastened  in  place  by 
another  ornament  which  was  so  radiantly 
jeweled  as  to  pale  the  ineffectual  splendors 
of  the  rearward  article.  Still  in  the  ap- 
praising mood,  says  I  to  myself,  says  I, 
this  Hat  would  knock  a  large  vacuum  in 
my  month's  income,  but,  as  I  have  now 
taken  in  its  various  points,  I  am  a-weary, 
and  would  see  the  curtain  rise  upon  the 
glad  new  stunt.  So  I  lean  forward,  and 
I  says,  says  I, — just  like  this^-in  my  most 
genteel  manner,  "P-a-a-rdon  me,  madam, 
but  would  you  kindly  remove  your  hat?  I 
can  not  see  the  stage." 

The  lady  gave  a  galvanic  start.  So  did 
her  companion,  who  was  correspondingly 
accoutred.  They  both  gave  the  effect  of 
snorting  with  well-justified  wrath.  But  they 
only  said,  in  turn,  *'Tch !  "  (Howells  spells 
it  with  an  additional  "k,"  but  to  my  ears 
this  sounds  more  like  it).  The  indignant 
pair  simultaneously  bent  upon  me  an 
amazed,  inquiring,  deriding,  defying,  sup- 
plicating gaze. 

I  remained  blandly  impervious.  Under 
similar  circumstances,  I  always  remain 
blandly  impervious.  When  I  firmly  ap- 
proach the  only  empty  seat  in  a  car,  which 
is  occupied — excuse  the  Hibernianism — by  a 
suit-case,  which  the  reluctant  owner  re- 
moves with  every  outward  evidence  of  ex- 
asperation and  disapproval,  I  remain 
blandly   impervious. 

When  I  am  suffering  from  an  aggravated, 
influenzaish  cold,  with  grip  trimmings,  and, 
with  a  natural  objection  to  being  urged  for- 
ward into  a  gait  that  carries  into  galloping 
consumption,  I  close  the  forward  door  of 
the  car  every  time  the  conductor  leaves  it 
pointedly  open,  with  a  hostile  glance  in 
my  direction,  I  remain  blandly  impervious. 
I  feel  for  the  conductor  who  believes  I  am 
an  inconsiderate  crank,  and,  having  known 
how  it  is  myself,  I  even  feel  for  those  pas- 
sengers who  have  no  grip-cold,  and  who 
want  more  fresh  air  than  the  law  allows. 


But  when  I  am  within  my  rights,  I  continue 
to  remain  blandly  impervious  to  glances  of 
hostility  or  reproach.  For  what  does  it 
profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  approval  of  a 
whole  earful,  and  lose  his  own  non- 
gripness? 

If  I  should  board  a  crowded  train,  as  I 
have  seen  others  do,  and  remain  standing, 
in  aggravatingly  close  juxtaposition  to  an 
empty  seat  guarded  by  a  watch-dog  of  an 
overcoat;  and  if  the  owner  of  the  over- 
coat should  continue  to  remain  away  for 
such  a  length  of  time  as  to  warrant  a  well- 
grounded  suspicion  that  he  has  the  effron- 
tery to  occupy  another  seat  in  the  smoking- 
car  (having  only  paid  for  one),  keeping  the 
while  an  unlawful  tag  on  the  overcoat  pre- 
empted one  before  me,  I  should  finally  take 
possession ;  and  to  the  incensed  demeanor 
of  the  occupant  of  the  companion  seat,  I 
should  remain  blandly  impervious. 

For  when  selfish,  unjust  people  display 
such  a  pachydermatous  inconsideration  for 
the  rights  of  others,  I  am  correspondingly 
invested  with  a  pachyderm  that  is  as 
toughly  insensible  to  the  dagger-darts  as  to 
the  pin-stabs  of  their  wrath. 

So — to  return  to  the  Orpheum  and  the 
wearer  of  the  hat — I  remained  blandly  im- 
pervious. 

I  had  not  bought  my  seat  at  the  Or- 
pheum for  the  purpose  of  studying  millin- 
ery. Come  to  think  of  it,  I  was  a  dead- 
head; but  never  mind,  that  is  an  irrelevant 
detail. 

There  was  something  about  my  bland 
imperviousness  that  convinced  the  hat- 
wearer  that  there  had  better  be  "something 
doing."  So  she  hitched  herself  three  inches 
to  the  right,  and  said  ungraciously,  "Will 
that  do?" 

I  then  saw  on  the  stage,  projected  beyond 
the  left  limb  of  the  tan-colored  disk,  the 
dusky  section  of  an  Ethiop's  ear.  (I  had 
already  heard  from  the  stage  disjointed 
fragments  of  Ethiopian  repartee.)  I  re- 
plied guardedly,  "It  is  a  leetle  better,  thank 
you."  I  said  no  more,  but  diplomatically 
waited,  preferring  to  let  future  coercion 
come  from  within  rather  than  without.  The 
lady  gave  a  short,  impatient  sigh,  struggled 
with  herself,  wavered,  conquered;  she 
pulled  out  two  splendiferous  gold-mounted, 
huge-headed  hat-pins,  topped  with  tortoise- 
shell  spheres,  and,  turning  round,  said,  with 
a  really  decent,  humanized  expression  (she 
was  softened  by  having  done  the  right,  the 
considerate  thing),  "Can  you  see  now? " 
I  said,  cordially,  "Thank  you  very  much ; 
that  is  a  great  improvement." 

You  see,  at  bottom  she  was  all  right.  If 
she  had  been  the  real,  steel-riveted,  iron- 
bound,  copper-fastened,  fire-and-earthquake- 
proof  pachyderm,  she  could  have  settled 
down  and  enjoyed  her  little  hour  of  vaude- 
ville, unmindful  of  the  fact  that  an  inoffen- 
sive fellow-being  in  her  rear  was  being 
tan-hatted  out  of  a  similar  enjoyment,  and 
out  of  her  rights  as  well.  But  she  had  a 
faint,  fragmentary  conscience.  If  she  hadn't 
had,  I  may  add,  I  would  have  inconspicu- 
ously,  but   firmly,    summoned   the    usher. 

The  seven  plagues  of  Egypt  are  taking 
turns  in  descending  upon  us  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, but  we  have  one  small  but  precious 
comfort   left,   in  the  general   disintegration 
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of  established  things ;  and  that  is,  our  im- 
munity from  the  hat  nuisance.  Blessings  be 
on  the  man  who  fathered  the  ordinance  that 
brought  it  about.  His  name  is  Rottanzi. 
Let  us  not  forget   it ! 

I  think  that  the  occupants  of  boxes,  and 
particularly  the  luckless  men  who  sit  in  the 
rear  box-seats,  meekly  extinguished  under 
the  trailing  clouds  of  ostrich-feathered  glory 
of  their  sweethearts,  their  wives,  or  their 
friends'  wives,  are  now  the  only  ones  who 
suffer  from  the  malady  diagnosed  as  hat- 
obscuration. 

I  once  saw  a  member  of  a  theatrical  audi- 
ence request  a  lady,  whose  name  you  would 
at  once  recognize  as  that  of  one  of  the  most 
highly  placed,  socially,  in  San  Francisco,  to 
remove  her  hat.  She  was  occupying,  if  I 
remember  aright,  one  of  those  boxes  in  the 
rear  of  the  Columbia  Theatre  orchestra. 
The  lady  refused.  The  request  was  re- 
peated. The  lady  again  refused.  An  usher 
was  called,  and  the  lady's  husband,  upon 
her  third  refusal,  backed  her  up.  Perhaps 
he  felt  he  could  do  no  less  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, or  perhaps  he  felt,  as  she  evi- 
dently did,  that,  being  in  a  box,  she  was, 
for  the  time,  in  her  own  territory,  and  had 
a  right  to  do  as  she  pleased.  She  was 
wrong.  If  she  wished  to  martyrize  her 
husband,  and  he  was  a  willing  victim,  very 
good.  But  when  it  came  to  martyrizing 
some  one  else's  husband,  then  the  rights  of 
an  outsider  were  involved. 

I  once  saw  a  (theoretically)  nice,  dear, 
sweet  old  lady  become  stiff  with  indignation 
when  some  one  requested  her  to  remove 
from  her  silver-crowned  head  her  aigretted 
bonnet,  which  was  obstructing  the  view  of 
the  person  in  her  rear.  The  old  lady  gazed 
with  genuine  astonishment  upon  the  pre- 
ferrer  of  the  first  request;  affected  not  to 
hear  "the  second,  tossed  her  venerable  head 
at  the  third,  and  when  the  importunate  in- 
dividual pressed  her  with  a  fourth,  she  rose 
indignantly  and  swept  from  the  theatre, 
leaving  behind  her  a  deep  (perhaps  un- 
grounded) suspicion  that  she  would  be 
obliged  to  remove  her  hair  if  she  removed 
her  bonnet.  She  had  vainly  presumed  upon 
her  venerable  white  hairs  securing  her  im- 
munity, but  the  compliant  good  nature  she 
had  counted  on  was  missing  in  her  per- 
sistent neighbor,  who  evidently  felt  an  un- 
reasonable desire  to  see,  as  well  as  hear 
the  performance. 

The  most  reasonable  refusal  of  the  kind 
that  I  have  heard  of  was  that  made  by  a 
lady  who  was  following  the  then  prevalent 
fashion  of  interlacing  strands  of  her  hair 
in  the  open  strawwork  of  her  hat.  She  said, 
"I  can't  take  off  my  hat  without  taking 
down  my  hair,  so,  if  that  will  do,  we  will 
exchange  seats."     Which  they  did. 

My  neighbor's  compliance  enabled  me  to 
have  a  good  view  of  Houdini's  mysterious 
feats,  the  secret  of  which  nobody  seems  to 
have  grasped.  A  dull-eyed  woman  near  at 
hand  automatically  remarked  "electricity" 
at  regular  intervals.  The  large  purple 
policeman,  the  small,  pink  plumbers,  the 
pasty-faced  clerks,  the  mahogany-colored 
ruralites,  who  contribute  locked  hand-cuffs 
and  leg-irons  for  Houdini's  supple  mem- 
bers, only  to  have  them  subsequently  re- 
turned unlocked  by  the  suave  Houdini,  were 
left  gaping  and  without  a  theory. 

The  regular  audience  never  gapes  on  such 
occasions,  always  expecting  that  what  is 
billed  to  happen  will  happen.  The  women 
are  so  calmly,  femininely  fixed  in  their  con- 
viction that  impossibilities  are  always  pos- 
sible on  an  Orpheum  bill,  that  they  lose 
interest  while  Houdini  is  behind  his  cur- 
tains, and  study  their  neighbors'  millinery, 
always  a  much  more  interesting  pursuit 
when  it  is  not  done  under  compulsion. 

The  keen-eyed  and  keen-witted  Houdini, 
however,  does  one  act  in  plain  view  of  the 
audience.  He  was  strapped  up  and  cinched 
up  in  a  strait-jacket,  his  arms  crossed,  and 
the  bonds  at  the  closed  ends  of  the  sleeves 
further  twisted  and  enwrapped  about  his 
body.  While  he  was  being  trussed  up,  the 
bond-breaker  preserved  an  Indian  stoicism. 
In  a  comparatively  short  time  he  had 
worked   himself   free. 

How  did  he  do  it?  Apparently  by  in- 
telligently directed  muscular  force.  He 
began  by  seemingly  meaningless  wriggles. 
With  many  stooping  postures  he  made  con- 
tinual efforts  to  work  the  jacket  up. 
Finally  he  fell,  and  rolled  on  the  ground 
with  short,  jerky,  but  vigorous  movements. 
The  sleeves  at  last  were  worked  up  to  an 
overhead  position,  and  with  his  teeth  he 
unbuckled  the  sleeve-bonds.  With  his  freed 
arms  he  unfastened  the  belt,  and  with  his 
feet  he  tugged  at  the  loop-ends  of  the  straps 
until  he  had  pulled  the  jacket  off. 

It  was  at  once  interesting  and  wonder- 
ful.     But    before    it    was    accomplished    I 


found    myself    wondering    what  ndini's 

sensations  would  be  if  a  fancy  brand  of 
earthquake  should  happen  this  way  while  he- 
was  still  trussed  up.  Let  us  hope  we  will 
never  find  out. 


AMUSEMENTS 


Orpheum 

F.I.I.IS    STREET,    NEAR    FILLMORE 

Absolutely  Class  A  Theatre  Building 


W*mk  bm  ginning  this  Sunday  afternoon  Sept.  15 
Matinem  mvmry  day 

Joseph  Hart's  Crickets  with  Katherine  Bunn 
and  William  N.  Cripps;  Inez  Macauley  and  Co., 
in"The  Unexpected;"  Mr.  and  Mrs.Jimmie  Barry 
&  Co.;  in  "At  Hensfoot  Corner;"  Paul  Barnes, 
Monologist;  The  Sunny  South;  Mueller  &  Mueller; 
the  Ruppelts;  New  Orpheum  Motion  Pictures 
and  last  week  of  the  versatile  drolls  Guyer  and 
Crispi. 

PRICES— Evenings.  10c,  25c.  50c  and  75c.  Box 
Seats  SI  00.  Matinees  (except  Sundays  and  Holi- 
days) 10c,  25c  and  50c.  Phone  West  6000 


New  Alcazar  TtZ%Z 

Cor.  Sutter  &  Stelner  Sn.  Abiolute  Clui  "A"  Bulldlnt 

BELA5CO  Si  MAYER,  Ownen  and  Maniren 

REGULAR  STOCK  SEASON 
Commences  Monday,  Sept.  16th,  with 

The  Other  Girl 


Return  of  San  Francisco's  Favorites 
MISS  THAIS  LAWTON  and  BERTRAM   LYTELL 


Priui — Evtniner,  25c  to  Si.  Malinm,   Saturday  , 

Sunday,  2$t  U  £Oc 

Next:   GENESEE  OF  THE  HILLS 


VAN  NESS  THEATRE 

Cor.  Van  Ness  and  Grove  — Phone  Market  5006 


One  week  only — Beginning  Monday,  September  16 


Henry  W.  Savage  offers  the  biggest  comic  opera  success 
by  Pixley  and  Luders 

The  Prince  of  Pilsen 

With  a  superb  cast  and  augmented  orchestra. 
Seats  Sr.SO,  Sl.OO.  75c  and  50c 
September  23— "SALOMY  JANE" 


THE  MILAN  OPERA  CO. 

CHUTES  THEATRE 

This  Saturday  afternoon,  Sunday  evening — LUCIA. 
Saturday  evening — AIDA. 
Sunday  matinee— LA  TOSCA. 

NEXT  WEEK: 
La  Boheme — (all  star  cast)  Tuesday  and  Sunday  nights, 

Saturday  matinee. 
RigolettO — Wednesday     and    Friday    nights,     Sunday 

afternoon. 
II  Trovatore — Thursday  and  Saturday  nights. 

Reserved  seats  $2.00,  SI. 50,  SI. 00  and  50c.       Boh  office 
at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  Van  Ness,  above  California. 


French  Lectures 

Miss  Hamlin  announces  a  series  of  lectures 
in  the  French  Language  on  Tuesdays  at 
10:30  a.  m.  in  the  Gymnasium  Hall  of  the 
Hamlin  School.  Entrances,  2230  Pacific 
Avenue  and  2119  Broadway. 

By  PROF.  ROBERT  DUPONEY 

of  the  University  of  California 


First  Stria—Sept.  17,  The  Paris  of  the  Parisians;  Sept.  24, 
A  Literary  Saton  in  Paris;  Oct.  1,  Modern  Parisian  Life  as 
Seen  on  the  Stage;    Oct.    8,    Home-life   ol   the    Parisian 
Bourgeois;  Oct.  15,  The  Art  School  of  Barbizon. 
Ticirti  at  2230  Pacific  Avrnut 


The 


PATENTED 


RIMLESS  EYEGLASSES 

are  Guaranteed 

BREAK 
CHIP 
LOOSEN 


TO 


NOT 

The Ocular ium 

/309  VAN  NESS  AVE. 
Bel.  BUSH  end  SUTTER  STS. 


Wanted 


To  purchase  well-appointed  suburban 
residence  with  fairly  large  grounds. 
Not  over  one  hour's  distance  from  San 
Francisco.     Address  this  office. 


THE    ARGONAUT. 


September  14,  1907. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


It  may  be  that  the  wealthy  men  of  New 
York  are  getting  rid  of  their  automobiles, 
whether  from  a  fear  of  financial  stringency 
or  other  unexplained  cause,  but  there  is  no 
sign  that  the  private  yacht  is  entering  into 
the  category  of  the  luxuries  that  are  out  of 
reach.  Within  the  past  few  weeks  orders 
have  been  placed  for  two  additions  to  the 
splendid  fleet  of  ships  owned  by  Americans 
and  consecrated  to  pleasure.  Morton  F. 
Plant  and  Roy  A.  Rainey  have  arranged 
with  English  builders  for  vessels  that  shall 
be  equal  in  point  of  splendor  and  luxury  to 
anything  afloat.  Mr.  Plant  already  owns 
the  Black  Venetia,  but  his  new  yacht  will 
be  of  larger  size  and  still  more  magnifi- 
cently appointed.  Mr.  Rainey's  yacht, 
which  is  being  built  in  Glasgow,  is  to  be 
launched  by  December,  and  she  will  be 
brought  to  America  early  in  the  spring. 
She  will  not  be  of  a  remarkable  size,  but 
there  will  be  nothing  wanting  in  her  equip- 
ment. 

At"  the  present  time  there  are  no  fewer 
than  thirty-nine  pleasure  yachts  flying  the 
American  flag,  and  with  a  capacity  of  500 
tons  burden.  This  does  not  include  such 
well-known  vessels  as  George  W.  C. 
Drexel's  Alcedo,  Walton  Ferguson's  Chris- 
tabel,  Elbridge  T.  Gerry's  Electra,  Winslow 
S.  Pierce's  Gundreda,  Frederick  G.  Bourne's 
Colonia  (now  under  charter  to  Alfred  G. 
Vanderbilt),  Frank  G.  Gould's  Helenita. 
Julius  Fleischmann's  Hiawatha,  E.  C.  Bene- 
dict's Oneida,'R.  H.  Harriman's  Sultana,  or 
R.  A.  C.  Smith's  Privateer. 

Mr.  Drexel's  Margarita  is  a  fair  example 
of  the  best  that  can  be  done  in  this  class  of 
marine  architecture.  The  Margarita  was 
originally  owned  by  Madame  Lebaudy,  of 
Paris,  who  thought  that  she  could  thereby 
wean  her  son  from  the  more  perilous  fas- 
cinations of  the  gaming-table.  Of  course, 
the  effort  failed.  The  young  hopeful  took 
one  trip  only,  and  then  forever  renounced 
the  delights  of  a  life  on  the  ocean  wave. 
The  disappointed  mother  promptly  sold  the 
yacht  for  whatever  it  would  fetch  at  the 
moment,  and  Mr.  Drexel  acquired  her  for 
the  absurdly  low  price  of  $95,000,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  make  her  even  more  splendid 
than  she  was  before.  The  upper  railings 
are  of  solid  mahogany,  while  the  woodwork 
below  is  as  fine  as  money  and  skill  could 
make  it. 

The  Corsair,  belonging  to  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  is  another  fine  example  of  yacht 
building.  On  the  main  deck  are  three  steel 
houses,  each  one  sheathed  in  mahogany. 
The  forward  one  is  a  dining-saloon,  the 
middle  one  a  galley,  and  the  after  house 
contains  the  dwelling-rooms.  The  state- 
rooms are  finished  in  enamel  and  gold  and 
the  main  saloon  in  quartered  oak.  1  he 
Corsair  has  a  duplicate  electric  light  plant. 
'  refrigerating  outfit,  and  every  imaginable 
modern  device  for  convenience  and  luxury. 

The  cost  of  an  automobile  is,  of  course, 
as  nothing  compared  with  that  of  a  yacht. 
Salaries  alone  amount  to  at  least  $20,000  a 
year,  while  the  coal  bill  is  nearly  as  much. 
Then  there  are  provisions  to  be  considered, 
the  constant  expenditure  for  repairs,  and 
the  thousand  and  one  details  for  which  pro- 
vision must  be  made.  An  appropriation  of 
$50,000  a  year  is  by  no  means  excessive  for 
the  support  of  a  well-found  yacht,  but  the 
number  of  these  pleasure  craft  shows  no 
signs  of  diminution,  whatever  financial  un- 
certainty may  exist. 


It  seems  that  America  is  not,  after  all, 
the  chief  offender  in  the  matter  of  divorce. 
Switzerland  occupies  that  unenviable  posi- 
tion, as  the  little  republic  is  in  the  habit  of 
divorcing  about  forty  out  of  each  thousand 
couples  whom  she  marries.  This  is  sad 
news,  as  we  had  the  habit  of  associating  a 
certain  puritan  virtue  with  everything  per- 
taining to  Switzerland.  Perhaps  she  herself 
would  say  that  it  is  the  annual  influx  of 
visitors  from  the  great  wicked  world  out- 
side that  has  gradually  undermined  her 
morals. 

Among  the  countries  of  Europe,  France 
follows  Switzerland  in  the  matter  of 
divorce,  and  in  France  the  divorce  evil  is 
very  much  upon  the  increase.  But  even 
France  has  only  twenty-one  divorces  to  the 
thousand  marriages,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  nearly  twice  as  many  women  are 
divorced  for  misconduct  as  men.  We  must 
not  assume,  however,  that  men  in  France 
are  peculiarly  entitled  to  wear  the  white 
lily  of  j  blameless  life,  and  rather  that  they 
have  better  facilities  for  observing  the 
eleventh  commandment,  which  says  "Thou 
shalt  _iot  be  found  out."  Then,  again,  it  is 
said  -'at  women  are  much  more  forgiving 
than  men,  and  that  infidelities  upon  the  part 


of  the  wife  which  the  husband  finds  to  be 
quite  unpardonable,  are  readily  condoned 
by  wives  when  the  husbands  are  the  guilty 
parties — provided,  of  course,  that  the  role 
of  penitent  is  sufficiently  well  acted. 


A  lady  who  signs  herself  ''society  butter- 
fly," explains  to  us  in  M.  A.  P.  some  of  the 
intricacies  of  the  servants'  hall  in  England. 
Downstairs  seems  to  have  its  caste  and  its 
orders  of  precedence  as  well  as  upstairs, 
and  a  strict  etiquette  governs  the  relations 
of  the  lower  domestic  world.  We  are  told 
that  the  feminine  hierarchy  of  a  household 
consists  of  the  housekeeper  and  lady's  maid, 
of  a  head  nurse — where  one  is  kept — and  of 
a  cook,  when  a  woman  cook  is  preferred  to 
a  chef.  None  of  these  wear  caps,  and  they 
all  have  their  meals  in  the  steward's  room. 
Wine  is  allowed  and  a  sort  of  modified 
evening  dress  obtains  at  supper. 

Servant  wages  move  with  the  times  and 
increase  in  a  marked  and  menacing  man- 
ner. A  housekeeper  is  at  the  head  of  the 
tariff,  and  would  receive  from  $400  to  $500 
a  year.  She  is  addressed  as  "Mrs."  whether 
married  or  single.  The  wages  of  a  first- 
rate  maid  are  from  $150  to  $200  per  an- 
num, and  she  claims  the  reversion  of  her 
employer's  wardrobe  ;  that  is,  she  expects  to 
get  her  mistress's  clothing  when  the  latter 
discards  it. 

An  English  maid  is  called  by  her  sur- 
name, "White"  or  "Jones,"  but  a  foreign 
maid's  front  name  is  used,  "Julie"  or 
"Marie."  A  lady  speaking  of  her  maid  to 
the  upper  servants  would  style  her  "Jones" 
or  "Marie,"  but  when  mentioning  her  to 
under  servants,  such  as  housemaids  and 
footmen,  she  would  allude  to  her  as  "Miss 
Jones"  or  "Mile.  Marie." 

A  nurse  ranks  next  after  a  lady's  maid 
in  the  scale  of  domestic  precedence.  "  She 
would  be  addressed  as  "Brown"  or  "Mrs. 
Brown,"  as  even  when  single  a  head  nurse 
often  takes  brevet  rank  as  a  married 
woman.  Many  mothers  prefer  that  their 
nurse  shall  be  dressed  in  white.  This 
means  a  white  washing  frock  in  summer 
with  white  gloves;  and  in  winter,  white 
woolens  with  a  thick  white  or  gray  jacket. 
A  small  black  bonnet  is  worn  with  neat 
strings. 

A  French  bonne  wears  a  cap  in  the  house, 
a  smart  frilled  affair  and  a  white  apron  to 
correspond.  She  would  be  called  "Annette" 
and  "Mile.  Annette."  A  nurse's  wages  are 
about  $150.  A  cook  is  an  important  per- 
sonage, and  a  first-class  cook  expects  to  do 
no  plain  cooking,  and,  of  course,  no  clean- 
ing.    She  would  receive  from  $300  to  $500 

a  year. 

* 

Rumors  are  once  more  afloat  that  Mr. 
Reid  is  about  to  withdraw  from  the  position 
of  American  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain. 
The  reason  is  given  plainly.  He  can  not 
afford  to  go  on  as  he  began,  and  even  his 
great  income  can  not  stand  the  strain  in- 
volved by  ceaseless  hospitalities  upon  the 
largest   scale. 

This  is  a  matter  that  ought  to  be  placed 


upon  a  different  basis.  It  is  easy  to  say  that 
Mr.  Reid's  position  does  not  demand  a  dis- 
play that  only  immense  private  resources 
can  accomplish,  and  that  entertainments 
upon  a  lavish  and  princely  scale  are  incom- 
patible with  the  traditional  simplicity  of  the 
republic.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Reid  is 
doing  precisely  what  he  is  expected  to  do 
by  the  vast  number  of  Americans  who  visit 
England  and  who  would  be  annoyed  if  the 
American  embassy  took  other  than  a  first 
place  in  the  social  competition.  On  Inde- 
pendence Day,  for  example,  Mr.  Reid  gave 
a  garden  party  to  4000  guests,  most  of 
whom  were  Americans.  That  party  could 
not  have  cost  him  a  cent  less  than  $10,000, 
and  this  particular  party  was  but  one  of  an 
interminable  series.  Mr.  Reid  pays  $60,000 
a  year  for  house  rent  alone,  and  yet  the  only 
entry  upon  the  other  side  of  his  balance 
sheet  is  his  salary  of  $17,500  a  year. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Reid  is  a  rich  man,  but 
if  he  finds  the  financial  strain  of  social  en- 
tertainment too  heavy  even  for  him,  what 
must  be  the  lot  of  other  ambassadors  upon 
whom  the  calls  are  nearly  as  heavy  and  who 
are  relatively  poor  men.  Mr.  White's  pre- 
dicament at  Paris,  for  example,  was  a  pain- 
ful one.  He  also  had  to  do  the  "right 
thing"  on  Independence  Day.  The  embassy 
was  far  too  small  to  accommodate  the 
crowds  of  Americans  who  expected  an  in- 
vitation, and  therefore  Mr.  White  had  to 
hire  an  hotel  for  the  occasion  and  pay  the 
ruinous  cost  from  his  own  by  no  means  well 
stocked  pocket. 

It  is  not  good  that  any  position  under  the 
American  government  should  be  open  only 


to  very  wealthy  men.  Neither  is  it  good 
that  the  country's  need  for  the  best  diplo- 
matic intelligence  should  be  hampered  by 
considerations  of  personal  fortune.  The 
question  ought  to  be  faced  in  a  practical 
manner,  and  not  by  mere  platitudes  about 
democratic  institutions  and  republican  sim- 
plicity. Every  American  official  in  Europe 
knows  the  kind  of  temper  aroused  in  the 
average  tourist  by  what  seems  a  failure  to 
extend  the  courtesies  of  the  embassy.  It 
may  be  that  a  lavish  social  display  was  not 
necessary  fifty  years  ago,  but  it  is  necessary 
today,  and  no  one  knows  this  better  than 
those  who  are  practically  responsible  for 
the  good  name  of  the  country.  It  may  be 
difficult  to  solve  the  problem,  but  it  ought 
not  to  be  impossible,  and  America  can  well 
afford  to  pay  for  the  solution. 


King  Edward  attended  thirty-one  per- 
formances in  the  London  theatres  in  the 
past  season  just  closed.  He  is  always  in 
his  seat  before  the  curtain  rises,  and  if  the 
performance  is  delayed  he  complains  to  the 
management.  As  a  rule  the  audience  never 
knows  the  king  is  there.  An  impression 
has  become  general  that  a  box  is  reserved 
for  him  every  night  in  every  theatre,  but 
the  truth  is  that  whenever  the  king  goes 
to  a  theatre  he  pays  the  regular  rates  for 
two  boxes  for  his  own  party.  George  Ash- 
ton,  a  member  of  a  theatrical  agency  in 
Old  Bond  Street,  is  notified  of  the  king's 
intentions  and  secures  the  boxes.  Usually 
the  king  arrives  at  the  theatre  entrance  in 
an  automobile  in  ordinary  evening  dress 
and  seldom  attracts  any  special  attention. 


BENTWOOD 
CHAIRS 

We  are  showing  a  large  and 
well  selected  stock  of  Vienna 
Bentwood  Chairs  in  all 
finishes.  We  are  prepared 
to  furnish  Cafes  and  Hotels 
with  any  quantity  without 
delay. 

PRICES  AS  LOW  AS  THE  LOWEST 
"SLOANE   QUALITY"   CONSIDERED 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay.  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Two  country  women,  mother  and 
daughter,  were  at  the  circus  for  the  first 
time.  They  were  greatly  taken  with  the 
menagerie.  At  last  they  came  to  the  hip- 
popotamus, and  stood  for  several  minutes 
transfixed  in  silent  wonder.  Then  the 
mother  turned  to  her  daughter  and  said, 
slowly  and  solemnly,  "My!  Ain't — he — 
olain?" 


A  great  cardinal  went  driving  through 
the  city  of  Florence  with  his  horses'  tails 
cut  egregiously  short.  A  woman'  took  the 
cardinal's  coachman  to  task  for  this. 
"How."  she  said,  ''can  our  gentle  cardinal 
favor  a  fashion  so  abominable  as  this  one  of 
tail-docking."  "Madam."  the  coachman  an- 
swered, "it  is  my  reverend  master's  kind- 
ness of  heart.  He  is  a  member  of  several 
societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
animals,  and  he  docks  his  horses'  tails  in 
order  to  prevent  them  from  annoying  the 
poor  little  flies." 


A  well-known  clergyman  of  Boston  was 
once  talking  with  some  friends  with  refer- 
ence to  the  desirability  of  chronological 
coherence  in  ideas,  in  the  form  of  written 
statement,  when  he  observed  that  there  are 
times  when  this  method  becomes  a  trifle  too 
suggestive.  "For  instance,"  said  the 
speaker,  "I  once  heard  a  minister  in  New 
Hampshire  make  his  usual  Sunday  morning 
announcements  as  follows :  'The  funeral 
of  the  late  and  much-lamented  sexton 
takes  place  on  Wednesday  afternoon  at  3 
o'clock.  Thanksgiving  services  will  be  held 
in  this  chapel  on  Thursday  morning  at  11 
o'clock.'  " 


A  well-known  clubman  of  Boston  was 
married  during  the  early  days  of  the  past 
winter  to  a  charming  Wellesley  girl,  who, 
of  her  many  accomplishments,  is  proudest 
of  her  cooking.  The  husband  returned  late 
one  afternoon  to  his  home  in  Brookline.  to 
discover  that  his  wife  was  "all  tired  out." 
"You  look  dreadfully  fatigued,  little  one," 
came  from  hubby,  in  a  sympathetic  tone. 
"1  am,"  was  the  reply.  "You  see,  dear,  I 
heard  you  say  that  you  liked  rabbit.  So, 
early  this  morning,  I  went  to  the  market  to 
get  you  one.  I  meant  to  surprise  you  with 
a  broiled  rabbit  for  dinner;  but  I'm  afraid 
you'll  have  to  take  something  else.  I've 
been  hard  at  work  on  the  rabbit  all  day, 
and  I  haven't  got  it  more  than  half  picked." 


In  the  days  when  William  Jennings 
Bryan  was  not  so  well  known,  a  widely  ad- 
mired campaign  speaker  in  Xebraska,  who 
had  been  billed  to  make  the  principal  ad- 
dress at  a  political  gathering  at  Lincoln, 
was  obliged,  at  the  last  moment,  on  ac- 
count of  illness,  to  send  word  that  he 
could  not  keep  the  appointment.  It  chanced 
that  Mr.  Bryan  was  selected  to  fill  his 
place.  Naturally,  Mr.  Bryan  felt  some 
nervousness,  knowing  that  he  was  to  act 
as  substitute  for  an  older  and  much  better 
known  speaker,  and  his  apprehension  was 
not  lessened  when  he  heard  himself  thus 
announced  by-  the  chairman :  "Feller  citi- 
zens, this  here's  the  substitute  for  our  gal- 
lant an'  admired  leader,  unfortunately  sjek. 
I  don't  know  what  this  gent  can  do;  but 
time  was  short  an'  we  had  to  take  what 
we  could  get." 

Speaking  of  the  policy  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  its 
troublesome  neighbors  in  Central  and 
South  America,  "Uncle  Joe"  Cannon  re- 
cently told  of  a  Missouri  Congressman 
who  is  decidedly  opposed  to  any  interfer- 
ence in  this  regard  by  our  country.  It 
seems  that  this  spring  the  Missourian  met 
at  Washington  an  Englishman  with  whom 
he  conversed  touching  affairs  in  the  lo- 
calities mentioned.  The  Westerner  asserted 
his  usual  views  with  considerable  force- 
fulness,  winding  up  with  this  observation  : 
"The  whole  trouble  is  that  we  Americans 
need  a  good  licking!"  "You  do,  in- 
deed !"  promptly  assented  the  Britisher,  as 
if  pleased  by  the  admission.  But  his  ex- 
ultation was  of  brief  duration,  for  the 
Missouri  man  immediately  concluded  with : 
"But  there  ain't  nobody  can  do  it!" 


When  Lord  Elphiston  was  in  America 
a  couple  of  years  ago  he  was  entertained 
at  dinner  by  a  family,  the  head  of  which 
was  to  accompany  his  lordship  on  his 
hunting  trip  through  the  wilds  of  the 
Northwest.  A  child  of  about  live  years, 
named    Ethel,   during   the   dinner   was   big- 


eyed  and  big-eared  with  wonderment — in 
fact,  completely  overawed  by  the  presence 
of  the  distinguished  foreigner.  Ethel  heard 
her  mother  and  father  now  and  then  say, 
"My  lord  this,  and  my  lord  that,"  or.  "Will 
you  have  some  of  this,  my  lord,  or  some 
of  that?"  the  dinner  being  a  purely  in- 
formal one.  Finally,  when  the  mother  was 
interested  in  the  conversation  of  another 
guest,  Ethel  noticed  that  milord  was  gaz- 
ing interestedly  at  a  dish  of  relish  quite 
out  of  his  reach.  The  child  thought  she  saw 
a  chance  to  please  Lord  Elphiston,  and  in 
a  linn,  clear  voice,  exclaimed :  "Mama, 
God  wants  some  pickles." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Utility. 
There  was  a  man  in  Atchison 
Whose    trousers    had    rough    patchison. 
He  found  them  great. 
He'd  often  state, 
To   scratch    his   parlor   matchison. 

— Lippincott's    Magazine. 


Yes,  Machm. 

A  ewe   who  had  swallowed  a  drachm 
Of  Paris  Green,  said  to  her  rachin, 

"I    am    going    away, 

But  as  long  as  you  <tay. 
Please,   dearest,   he  kind  to  our  lachm." 
— Harper's    Weekly. 


The  Vacationists. 


The  office  boy  has  had  his  week. 

The  clerks  have  had  two  each. 
The  bookkeeper  has  spent  a  month 

Down    on    the    old    sea   beach ; 
Department   heads   and   managers 

Have  crossed  the  sea  for  rest  and  ease, 
The  janitor  has  spent  some  days 

Out  in  his  garden  hoeing  peas. 
All,  all   have  had  a  happy  rest. 

Except  the  boss — which  points  my  rhyme- 
He   has   not   been   away  at   all. 

He   keeps   on  working  all   the   time! 

—Baltimore  Sun. 


Summer  Music. 


Rag  time  will   not  be   played  on   Belle  Isle   this 
year. — News  Item. 

Two  lovers  sat  upon  a  bench  and  held  each  others 

hand. 
He  gazed  into  her  eyes  of  blue,  she  listened  to  the 

band: 
Sweet,     limpid    notes    of    music    were    a-sounding 

through    the    air, 
They  played  the  works  of  masters  old,  those  works 

beyond    compare, 
She    heard    the    overture    from    "Tell,''    and    then 

she   turned   away. 
And  to  her  lover  by  her  side  these  words  she  loud 

did  say: 

Chorus. 
Why    don't   they   play   them    rag-time    songs,    them 

tunes  we  all  do  know? 
Them  classics  they're  playing  now  were  dead  long 

years   ago. 
Why  don't  they  play  them  lively  airs  they  play  in 

every  house? 
Who   cares   for   Yogner   nowadays,    for    Shopan    or 

for    Strauss? 
Them  classicals  have  had  their  day,  they're  beaten 

to  the   flag 
They  ought  to  play  them  lively  tunes  and  give  us 

lots   of    rag. 

She  sighed  for  Georgie  Cohan's  songs,  she  longed 

so  much   to  hear. 
The  strains   of  "How'U   You   Pay  the   Rent  When 

I'm    No    Longer    Near?" 
She    fumbled   at   her   belt   and    then   she   rearranged 

her   rat. 
She  wondered   if  the   band  would  play  "The   Bird 

on  Nellie's  Hat." 
She  stretched  her  chewing  gum  a  while,  and  then 

she    turned   away. 
And    to    her    lover    by    her    side,    these    words    she 

loud   did   say: 

Chorus. 

— Detroit  Free  Press. 


There  is  an  old  Irishman  in  Baltimore 
who  for  many  years  was  prosperous  as  a 
grocer.  Not  long  ago,  however,  the  old 
fellow  lost  his  all  in  "a  side  line"  and  was 
compelled  to  look  for  a  job.  Through 
the  influence  of  a  friend  he  was  offered 
the  position  of  crossing-tender  at  a  small 
railroad  station  in  Maryland.  The  Celt 
looked  dubious  as  the  duties  of  the  office 
were  explained  to  him  and  the  meaning 
of  the  various  flags  was  stated.  "In  ens, 
of  danger,  you  wave  the  red  flag."  ex- 
plained the  man  told  to  instruct  Mike.  "Wait 
a  bit,  wait  a  bit,"  interrupted  Mike,  with 
a  doubtful  shake  of  the  head.  "I'm  afraid 
this  job'd  be  too  much  for  me.  I  could 
never  trust  mesilf  to  renumber  to  wave 
a  red  flag  whin  there  was  a  green  wan 
handy.'' 


A.  Hirschman 


Jeweler    and    Silversmith.      Now    at    1174 
Sutter  Street,  near  Polk. 


"Stetson"  Hat  Agency  "Fail  Styles." 

Eugene    Korn,    926    Van    Ness    Ave.     Tel. 

Franklin   1275. 

«♦*■ 

Dr.  K.  O.  Cochrane.  Dentist,  No.  1179 
Ellis  Street,  between  Gough  and  Octavia. 


Our  Annual  Sale 

offers  you  at  liberal  and  genuine  re- 
ductions the  most  seasonable  and 
dependable  goods  in  Men  and  Women's 
Hosiery  and  Underwear,  Knitted  Coats, 
Sweaters,  Bath  and  Lounging  Robes, 
Pajamas,  Shawls,  Bathing  Suits,  Boys' 
Jerseys,  Sweaters,  Etc. 


VAN   NESS   AND   CALIFORNIA   STREETS 


BANKING. 


THE  ANGL0CAL1F0RINIAN  BANK,  Ltd. 


HEAD     OFFICE 

London 


Managers: 


Established    1873. 

MAIN     OFFICE 

Pine    and    Sansome    Streets, 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


f    I.  Steinhart 

1     P.  N.  Lilienthal 


BRANCHES 

i  020    Van    Ness    ATenue 
3049    Mission    Street 

San    Francisco 


CAPITAL  PAID  IN    $1,500,000 

SURPLUS    AND    UNDIVIDED    PROFITS 1.362.895 

A  General  Banking  Business  Conducted.     Accounts  of  Corporations,  Firms  and  Individuals 
Solicited. 

SAFE    DEPOSIT    VAULTS    AT    VAN    NESS    AVE.    BRANCH. 


French  SavingsBank 

The    French    Savings    Bank    Building,    108-110 
Sutter  Street 


THE    FRENCH-AMERICAN     BANK 

occupies  offices  in  the  same  building 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legallet,  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
Vice-President- 

Director5 — J.  E.  Artigues.  O.  Bozio,  J.  A. 
Bergerot.  E.  J.  DeSabla,  J.  M.  Dupas,  J.  S. 
Godeau,     J.     J.     Mack,     Geo.     Belaney,     Leon 

Kaufman.  

The  French  Savings  Bank  is  now  installing 
Safe  Deposit  Boxes  which  will  soon  be  ready 
for  the  use  of  the  Bank's  clients. 


The  German  Savings  and 
Loan  Society 

526  California  St..  San  Francisco 

Guaranteed  Capital  and  Surplus.  .$2,603,755.68 
Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..    1,000,000.00 

Deposits     38,156.931.28 

OFFICERS— President,  N.  Ohlandt;  First 
Vice-President,  Daniel  Meyer;  Second  Vice- 
President,  Erail  Rohte;  Cashier.  A.  H.  R. 
Schmidt;  Assistant  Cashier.  William  Herr- 
mann ;  Secretary,  George  Tourny ;  Assistant 
Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller;  Goodfellow  &  Eells, 
General    Attorneys. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS— N.  Ohlandt, 
Daniel  Mever.  Emil  Rohte.  Ign.  Steinhart, 
I.  X.  Walter.  T.  W.  Van  Bergen.  F.  Tillman, 
Jr.,    E.    T.    Kruse.   and    W.    S.    Goodfellow. 


THE  UNIVERSITY   SAVINGS   BANK 

BERKELEY.   CALIFORNIA 

Savings  and  household  checking  accounts 
invited.    Interest  on  deposits 

DIRECTORS— Geo.  P.  Baxter,  Pmidmt;  J.W.  Richards. 
Viit-Prtridtnt;  Benjamin  Banes.  Vue-Prtsidint;  Louil 
Titus,  Dr.Thos.  Addison,  A.  C.  Freeman:  Duncan  McDoffie; 
Perry  T.  Tompkins;  F.  L.  Linman;  W.  J.  Hotchlciss,  J.  S. 
Mills. 


An  Invitation 

If  you  have  contributed  to  the 
success  of  this  company,  we  thank 
you  for  it.  If  you  have  not  yet  be- 
come a  depositor,  we  extend  to  you  a 
cordial  invitation  to  open  an  account, 
offering  you  all  the  accommodations 
and  courtesies  in  our  power. 

2%  interest  on  Checking  Accounts. 
4%  interest  on  Savings  Accounts. 

Total  Assets  over  -  -  $12,000,000.00 
Capital  and  Suplus  over    -      3,000.000.00 


California  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company 

California  and  Montgomery  Streets 

West  End  Branch  -  1 53 1  DevUadero 
Mission  Branch  2572  Mission,  nr.  22d 
Up-Town  Branch !  740  Fillmore,  nr.  Sutter 
Potrero  Branch       -      Kentucky  and  19th 


Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Company 


Established  r8so 


OF  HARTFORD 


Total    Assets J5.721.433.00 

Surplus    to    Policy-Holders.  .    2.282.186.00 

BENJAMIN      J.      SMITH 

Manager   Pacific    Department 

5iS  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

San  Francisco 


Peyton  Chemical  Co. 

Purchasers  and  Smelters  of 
COPPER.  GOLD  AND  SILVER  ORES.  ETC. 

Office-.  Montgomery  Block,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

Smelfr  and  Works  at  Peyton,  Contra  Cosla  Co..  Cil. 
P.O.  Martinez 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONT<  l 

LT.    5.    Assets $2,493,1  ?4 

Surplus    

PACIFIC    COAST    DEPARTMENT 

RCHANTS'    EXCHANGE 

SAX    FRANCISCO 

J.  J.  Kenny  W.  L.  \V.  Miller 

Manager  Assistant  Manager 


Spcnccrian  Pens  are  famous  for  their 
durability,  evenness  of  point,  workman- 
ship and  quality  of  metal. 

Every  Spencerian  Pen  perfect.  No 
seconds. 

Sample  card  of  12  pens,  different  pat- 
terns, sent  to  any  address  for  6  cents  in 
postage.     Address 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO„ 
343  Broadway,  New  York. 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and 
around  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  will  be 
found  in  the  following  department: 

Society  is  coming  into  its  own  once  more, 
and  there  promises  to  be  a  return  to  the 
old-time  state  of  affairs  within  the  next 
few  weeks.  The  prospects  for  a  gay  winter 
are  very  many,  and  those  expert  in  social 
judgments  prophesy  a  season  which  may 
be  termed  completely  successful.  Septem- 
ber brides  and  their  weddings  furnish  much 
delightful  gossip  and  chit-chat,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  even  after  they  become 
October  brides,  of  whom  there  are  to  be  a 
number. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss 
Edith  Metcalf,  daughter  of  Captain  and 
Mrs.  John  Metcalf.  to  Mr.  William  N. 
Falley.  No  date  has  been  arranged  for  the 
wedding. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss 
Ray  -Wellman.  daughter  of  Mrs.  R.  A. 
Wellman,  of  Fruitvale,  to  Mr.  William  Far- 
\ey.  No  date  has  been  arranged  for  the 
wedding. 

It  is  announced  that  the  marriage  of  Miss 
Edith  McCabe.  daughter  of  Mrs.  M.  J. 
McCabe.  to  Mr.  Ernest  McCormick,  will 
take  place  on  Tuesday,  October  8. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Anita  Harvey, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Har- 
vey, to  Mr.  Oscar  Cooper,  took  place  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  last  at  the  home  of 
the  bride's  grandmother,  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Martin,  on  Broadway.  The  ceremony  was 
celebrated  at  four  o'clock,  by  Archbishop 
Riordan,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Father  Mulli- 
gan. Miss  Genevieve  Harvey,  the  bride's 
sister,  was  the  maid  of  honor  and  her  only 
attendant.  Mr.  Patrick  Rice,  of  Boston, 
was  the  best  man.  Only  members  of  the 
families  and  a  few  very  intimate  friends 
were  present.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooper  have 
gone  on  a  brief  wedding  journey,  and  on 
their  return  will  live  at  the  Lafayette 
Apartments   on   Sacramento   Street 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Etelka  Williar. 
daughter  of  Mr.  Harry-  R.  Williar,  to  Lieu- 
tenant Max  Bruce  Garber,  Twenty-Second 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  took  place  on  Saturday 
afternoon  of  last  week  at  Christ  Church. 
Sausalito.  The  ceremony  was  celebrated  at 
4  o'clock  by  the  Rev.  George  Maxwell. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Reynolds  was  the  maid  of 
honor  and  the  bride's  only  attendant,  and 
Captain  Peter  Davison,  U.  S.  A.,  was  the 
best  man.  Lieutenant  Terry,  U.  S.  A., 
Lieutenant  McCammon,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieuten- 
ant Graham.  U.  S.  A.,  and  Lieutenant  Hal- 
pell,  U.  S.  A.,  were  the  ushers.  After  the 
ceremony  a  small  reception  took  place  at 
the  home  of  the  bride.  Lieutenant  and 
Mrs.  Garber  have  left  for  a  month's  honey- 
moon trip,  and  on  their  return  will  live  on 
Alcatraz  Island. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Cornelia  Stratton, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Frederick  Stratton,  to  Mr. 
Carlton  H.  Parker,  took  place  on  Saturday 
•evening  last  at  the  bride's  home  in  Oakland. 
The  ceremony  was  celebrated  at  half  past 
eight  o'clock  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  K.  McLean. 
Miss  Helen  Parker,  the  groom's  sister,  was 
the  maid  of  honor,  and  the  bridesmaids 
were:  Miss  Marion  Walsh.  Miss  Maude 
Cleveland,  of  Portland,  Miss  Helen  Wright, 
and  Miss  Marjorie  Lynch.  The  ribbon- 
bearers  were :  Miss  Esther  Merrill,  Miss 
Dorothy  Hart,  Miss  Frances  Gill.  Miss 
Dorothy  Moore,  Miss  Ethel  Slack,  and 
Miss  Lelia  Lindley.  Mr.  William  Critten- 
den acted  as  best  man.  After  their  wedding 
journey  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parker  will  live  in 
Seattle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter  P.  Pomeroy  enter- 
tained at  a  dinner  last  week  at  Pastori's,  in 
Marin  County-,  at  which  eighteen  guests 
were  present. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Brown  enter- 
tained at  a  dinner  at  the  opening  of  the 
Claremont  Country  Club  on  Monday  eve- 
ning last.  Those  present  were:  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bernard  Ransome,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira 
Boss.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Peixotto,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  WTilliam  Bull  Pringle,  Miss  Ruth 
Houghton,  Miss  Katherine  Brown,  Mr. 
Dwight  Hutchinson,  and  Mr.  Thornton 
White. 

Miss  May  Perkins  was  the  hostess  at  a 
dinner  on  Monday  evening  at  the  opening 
of  the  Claremont  Country  Club.  Her  guests 
were:  Captain  and  Mrs".  Charles  Plummer 
Perkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Wright,  Pay- 
master and  Mrs.  Frederick  K.  Perkins. 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Hihns,  Miss  Pansy  Perkins, 
Miss  Alma  Perkins.  Lieutenant-Commander 
McCully.  U.  S.  N„  Mr.  Welborn  Burnett, 
Baron  von  Horst,  and  Mr.  Louis  Pioda,       ■ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Pierce  Johnson 
entertained  at  a  dinner  recently  at  the 
Claremont  Country  Club.  Their  guests 
were:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  McNear, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor, 
Mr.  anr!  Mrs.  Philip  E.  Bowles,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Stratton.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  J. 
Knowk-s.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  McNear. 
Jr..  M-ss  Sailie  McKee,  and  Mr.  Sam  Bell 
McKe^ 

Mrs.  George  Gardner  was  the  hostess  at 
.': Tmal  tea  on  Friday  of  last  week,  at 


which  Mrs.  Patrick  Calhoun  was  the  guest 
of  honor. 

Mrs.  John  Metcalf  was  the  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  on  Wednesday  of  last  week  in 
honor  of  Miss  Ruth  Goodman,  the  fiancee 
of  Mrs.  Metcalfs  son,  Mr.  George  North. 
Those  present  were  Mrs.  Harvey  P.  Good- 
man, Mrs.  Joseph  King,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Wilson, 
Miss  Ethel  Melone.  Miss  Ruth  Casey,  Miss 
Mabel  Hall,  Miss  Roma  Paxton.  and  Miss 
Edith  Metcalf. 

Mrs.  Bruce  Cornwall  was  the  hostess  at 
a  luncheon  on  Friday  of  last  week,  at  her 
home  on  Pacific  Avenue,  at  which  Miss 
Ruth  Goodman,  of  Napa,  was  the  guest  of 
honor.  Those  present  were :  Mrs.  Roger 
Chickering.  Mrs.  Roy  Somers,  Miss  Helen 
Baker,  Miss  Mary  Wilcox,  Miss  Ruth 
Casey.  Miss  Helen  Thomas,  Miss  Dita 
Bradley,  Miss  Gladys  Meek,  Miss  Harriet 
Meek,  and  Miss  Josephine  Deming. 

Mrs.  Paul  Bancroft  was  the  hostess  at  a 
bridge  party,  yesterday  (Friday),  at  her 
home  on  Jackson  Street,  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Horatio  Lawrance. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of 
movements  to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast 
and  of  the  whereabouts  of  absent  Cali- 
fornians: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Martin,  who  have 
been  in  New  York  and  at  Newport  since 
their  return  from  Europe,  will  leave  for 
California  on  September  18.  They  will 
come  directly  to  San  Francisco  and  will  be 
the  guests  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin. 

Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis  has  returned  to 
her  Tahoe  cottage  after  spending  a  week  in 
Oakland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patrick  Calhoun  and  their 
family  have  given  up  the  Beaver  house  on 
Webster  Street  and  have  taken  the  Cun- 
ningham house  on  Broadway,  near  Scott, 
for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Carolan  will  leave 
shortly  for  New  York,  and  may  go  abroad 
before  their  return  to  California. 

Mrs.  Romualdo  Pacheco,  who  has  spent 
the  summer  in  Oakland,  returned  recently 
to  New  York  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin  have  re- 
turned to  their  Burlingame  home  after  a 
stay  at  Cisco. 

Mrs.  Richard  Sprague,  who  has  spent  the 
summer  in  Berkeley,  expects  to  return  to 
her  home  in  Louisiana  in  about  a  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Worthington  Ames  have 
taken  a  house  in  town  for  the  winter  and 
will  close  their  Fair  Oaks  home  on  Octo- 
ber 1. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Blanchard  Chase, 
who  have  spent  the  past  year  at  their  coun- 
try place,  "Stag's  Leap,"  in  the  Napa  Val- 
ley, will  come  to  town  for  the  winter 
months. 

Mrs.  Sailie  Stetson  Winslow  and  her 
daughter  have  returned  from  a  sojourn  at 
Lake  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Will  Tevis  has  returned  to  her 
chalet  on  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Louis  Sloss,  who  has  been  the  guest 
of  the  Fred  Kohls  at  Tahoe  for  three  weeks, 
has  returned  to  San  Francisco. 

Miss  Emma  Grimwood  is  spending  sev- 
eral weeks  as  the  guest  of  Miss  Genevieve 
Harvev.  of  Gait. 

Mrs'  J.  P.  Bern-  and  Miss  Edith  Bern", 
who  have  spent  the  summer  in  San  Rafael, 
have  returned  to  town  and  have  an  apart- 
ment on  Cherry  Street,  near  Clay,  for  the 
winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Horn  (formerly 
Miss  Grace  Martin"),  who  have  lived  in 
Sausalito  since  their  marriage,  have  taken 
a  house  in  San  Rafael  for  the  winter,  which 
they  will  occupy  on  October  1. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Athearn  Folger,  of  Wood- 
side,  have  been  recent  guests  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  have 
returned  to  town  from  Burlingame,  and  are 
at  their  Pacific  Avenue  home  for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Charles  Schoonmaker  will  leave  in 
the  near  future  for  Europe. 

Miss  Rita  West,  of  Riverside,  has  been 
the  guest  of  Mrs.  J.  Le  Roy  Nickel  at  Del 
Monte  during  the  golf  tournament. 

Mrs.  Laura  Roe  will  leave  next  month 
for  a  brief  Eastern  trip. 

Miss  Kate  Stone  has  returned  from  a 
trip  to  Lake  Tahoe  and  is  with  her  sister, 
Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker. 

Mrs.  P.  B.  Cornwall,  who  has  been 
abroad  since  the  early  spring,  is  now.  with 
Mrs.  Edward  Fisher,  of  Bellingham,  Wash- 
ington, in  Switzerland.  They  will  go  this 
month  to  Rome  and  will  return  here  late  in 
October- 
Mrs.  Eugene  Freeman  and  Miss  Maude 
Payne  have  returned  to  town  after  a  visit 
to  Santa  Barbara. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  Byron  Hot 
Springs  were:  Mr.  Albert  Maskev,  Mrs. 
R.  E.  Mulcahv,  Mr.  Jas.  R.  Stevens,  Mr. 
J.  J.  Haviside.  Mr.  F,  L.  Hilmer,  Mr.  C.  F. 
Briggs,  Mr  W.  H.  Snedaker.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wm.  Singer.  Jr.,  of  San  Francisco. 

Among    recent    arrivals    at    Del    Monte 
were :    Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Fitzpatrick,  Mr.  '■ 
B.  F.  Nourse.  -Mr.  J.  W.  Empev.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Howell.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  A. 
Bis :    Mr.  E.  B.  Courvoisier.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  | 
Adolph    Rosenthal,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Donzel  | 


Stonev.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  S.  Brown,  Mr. 
F.  J.  Carolan,  Mr.  W.  S.  Hobart,  Mr.  H.  R. 
Simpkins,  Miss  M.  Lawler,  Mrs.  S.  F.  Al- 
den.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thos.  F.  Breeze,  Miss 
Dorothy  Breeze,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  E. 
Howe,  Miss  M.  Ruchard,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
N.  P.  Cole,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  M.  Rob- 
bins,  Mrs.  Robbins,  Mr.  Cyril  R  Tobin,  Mr. 
Walter  Brooks,  Mr.  D.~  S.  Brooks.  Air. 
Alex.  E.  Beyfuss,  Mr.  Chester  J.  Smith, 
Mr.  Clement  Tobin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  N. 
Stewart,  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Kierspedt,  Mr. 
Athol  McBean.  Mr.  F'.  C.  Adams.  Mr.  E.  J. 
Tobin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  P.  Moore,  Mrs. 
R.  J.  Wilson.  Miss  Wilson,  Miss  Chese- 
brough,  Miss  Josselyn.  Mrs.  Norman  Ride- 
out.  Mr.  L.  I.  Cowgill.  Mr.  F.  O.  Cham- 
berlain, Miss  Chamberlain,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  Hotel  Del 
Coronado  were :  Mr.  E.  E.  Bergier.  Miss 
Edna  Bergier,  Mrs.  Low  Smith,  Mrs. 
Charles  C.  Hoag,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Maach,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chas.  R  McCor- 
mick, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jules  Coblentz,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  F.  MacFarland. 


Every  test  that  is  of  value 
in  ascertaining  what  glasses 
are  needed  is  applied  here. 
There  is  no  such  word  as 
* '  trouble ' '  while  we  are 
testing. 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser 

1757  Fillmore  St  Opticians. 

OUT-OF-TOWN  HOTELS 

There's  Only  One 

DEL  MONTE 


French  Lectures. 


Miss  Hamlin  announces  a  series  of  lec- 
tures in  the  French  language,  on  Tuesdays, 
at  10:30  a.  m.,  in  the  gymnasium  hall  of 
the  Hamlin  School,  entrances  2230  Pacific 
Avenue  and  2119  Broadway,  by  Professor 
Robert  Duponey  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. First  series:  September  17,  "The 
Paris  of  the  Parisians" ;  September  24.  "A 
Literary  Salon  in  Paris" ;  October  1, 
"Modern  Parisian  Life  as  Seen  on  the 
Stage";  October  8,  "Home-Life  of  the 
Parisian  Bourgeois";  October  15,  "The  Art 
School  of  Barbizon."  Ticket  for  the  five 
lectures,  $3 ;  single  ticket,  75  cents,  to  be 
secured  at  2230  Pacific  Avenue. 

The  patronesses  of  the  lecture  series  are : 
Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker,  Miss  Anna  Beaver.  Miss 
Man-  E.  Callahan,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Crocker, 
Mrs.  Horace  Davis.  Mrs.  Edgar  J.  DuPue, 
Mrs.  Ralph  C.  Harrison,  Mrs.  Emma 
Shatter  Howard.  Mrs.  Homer  King,  Mrs. 
Philip  Van  Home  Lansdale,  the  Misses 
Loney,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin.  Mrs.  William 
Matson,  Mrs.  Alexander  F.  Morrison.  Mr?. 
William  Ford  Nichols,  Mrs.  B.  F.  Xorris, 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Pond,  Mrs.  William  P.  Reding- 
ton,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Sloss.  Miss  Helen  Sidney 
Smith,  Mrs.  James  Tucker,  Mrs.  M.  H.  De 
Young. 

■«♦*- 

Why  Parkside  Franchise  Should  Be  Granted. 

The  Sunset  District  has  2200  acres,  and  | 
has  no  car  service  except  the  "H"  Street 
line  of  the  United  Roads,  which  skirts  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  district  along 
Golden  Gate  Park  from  Stanyan  Street  to 
the  Great  Highway. 

The  assessed  value  of  the  Richmond  Dis- 
trict for  1907-08  is  $7,887,500.  an  increase 
over  the  preceding  year  of  $377,110.  The 
assessed  value  of  the  Sunset  District  for 
1907-08  is  $4,986,580.  an  increase  over  the 
preceding  year  of  $837,180.  Of  this  latter 
increase  the  amount  assessed  to  the  hold- 
ings of  Parkside  is  $363,270. 

The  company  has  expended  to  the  present 
time  $850,000,  and  will  spend  to  complete 
its  work,  including  the  building  of  raihvav. 
$1,000,000  additional. 

It  is  estimated  that  50,000  people  have 
bought  homes  outside  of  San  Francisco 
since  April  18,  1906,  and  between  $7,500,000 
and  $10,000,000  have  been  invested  in  lots 
in  tracts  of  land  in  San  Mateo,  Santa  Clara, 
Alameda,  and  Marin  counties. 

To  the  close  observer  it  will  be  noted  in 
the  daily  papers  of  San  Francisco  that  there 
are  no  advertisements  of  real  estate  men 
covering  the  sale  of  lots  in  tracts,  while  on 
the  contrary*  these  papers  always  have  the 
advertisements  of  real  estate  men  dealing 
outside  the  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  purpose  of  these  advertise- 
ments is  to  attract  the  San  Francisco 
buyer.     This  condition  should  not  be. 


Golf,  Sea  Bathing,  Motoring.  Parlor  car  from 
San  Francisco  twice  daily.  Special  week  end 
rates.  Free  art  exhibition  and  sales  gallery  of 
California  painters.  Week-end  golf  tournament 
during    the    summer. 

Inquire  Peck-Judah  Co.,  789  Market  St,  In- 
formation Bureau,  Southern  Pacific,  Flood  Build- 
ing, or  H.  R.  Warner,  Manager,  Del  Monte, 
California. 


THE  NEW  HOTEL  VENDOHE,  San  Jose 

Thoroughly  rebuilt  and  refurnished.  Unex- 
celled cuisine,  every  modern  convenience,  charm- 
ingly located  in  beautiful  park.  Swimming  pool, 
bowling  alleys,  tennis  courts,  and  sample-rooms 
for  commercial  men  down-town.  A  delightful 
place  to  spend  the  summer.     Rates  reasonable. 

HOTEL  VENDOME  COMPANY. 


Oakland's  Beautiful  New  Hotel 

The 

Key  Route  Inn 

22d  Street  and  Broadway 

NOW   OPEN 

Beautifully  furnished  rooms  with  every  mod- 
ern improvement.  Cafe  a  la  Carte  at  moder- 
ate prices.  N.  S.  Mullan,  Manager. 


Hotel  Rafael 

San  Rafael,  Cal. 
Open  year  around.  Headquarters  Automo- 
bile League.  New  and  commodious  garage. 
50  minutes  from  San  Francisco.  Complete 
change  of  climate.  Tiburon  or  Sausalito 
Ferry.  All  modern  conveniences. 
F.  N.  Orpin,  Proprietor 


William  Gillette  is  engaged  in  writing  a 
new  play. 


The  Citizens'  Alliance 

of  San  Francisco 

Desires  to  inform  its  members  and  the  law- 
abiding  public  that  they  have  removed  to 
their  new  quarters  in  the  Merchants  Ex- 
change Building,  Rooms  917-18-20  and  22, 
and  they  cordially  invite  those  who  are 
members,  or  who  are  unlawfully  imposed 
upon,  to  call. 


$30  to  Grand  Canyon  and  Return 


From  July  15th  to  August  31st  we  will  sell  a  special 
excursion  ticket,  San  Francisco  to  Grand  Canyon  and  back, 
for  $30.00.     Good  30    ^^^    days.    Same  rate  from 

other  Santa  Fe  local  |^J§f^[  points  in  Northern 
California.  This  is  ^SfMfTW  tlle  most  deliglltful 
season  at  the  most  de-  ^sJuUjjUa  lightful  mountain  re- 
sort within  easy  reach  I^JH^JJ  °f  San  Francisco,  and 
in  addition  to  the  mar-  — "^*    velous  scene,  its  hotel 

accommodations  are  excellent,  and  varied  in  price  to  suit  all. 

If  you  are  fond  of  the  forest  or  of  mountain  climbing — if  you  are  a  geologist,  a  hunter  or 
a  naturalist — or  if  you  just  love  the  sublime  in  Nature,  here  you  find  it   whu,  thane  t  call 

FRED      W.       PRINCE,    ^L^^I^IZ 


September  14,  1907. 
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HUNTER 
RYE 


IS  THE  BEST  WHISKEY.  HENCE 
THE  MOST  WHOLESOME.  NO 
PRAISE  COULD  BE  STRONGER 
NO  TESTIMONY  MORE  CON- 
VINCING THAN  THE  AP- 
PROVAL OF  ITS  MILLIONS 
OF  PATRONS. 


CHARLES  M.  REVNOLDS  CO., 

Agents  for  California  and  Nevada, 

012-914  Folsom  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


«««««««4«4«««#««4«4«*4#«4« 


BANK  BOND 

is  the  best  paper  for  your  office  stationery. 
Ask  your  printer. 

Bonestell,  Richardson  &  Co. 

California's  Leading  Paper  House 

473^85  Sixth  St.  San  Francisco 


ENNEIN'S 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


feoWDER 


PRICKLY  HEAT,  J 
CHAFING,  and      2 

SUNBURN,  "t/L'Sg 

Removes  all  odor  of  perspiration.     De- 
Ughtfal   after  Shaving.     Sold   everywhere,  or 
nulled  on  receipt  of  25c.    Gel  Menses's  (the  original).     Sample  Free 

GERHARD  MENISEN  COMPANY. Sjn-ark. W.J. 


To  Lease 

Will  lease  for  one  year  handsome  unfur- 
nished residence  in  Western  Addition  con- 
taining Fourteen  rooms  and  three  baths.  Fine 
Marine  View.  Rent  $200.00.  For  particulars 
address   T.   J.    S.,    75    Sutter   St.,    Room    10. 


.  BARRETT,  Member  5.  F.  Stock  and  Exchange  Board 
H.  ZADIG,  Member  Merchants*  Exchange 

Phone  Temporary  1725 


Zadig  &  Co. 

Stock  Brokers 


324  Bush  Street 


San  Francisco 


We  have  installed  a  private  wire  connecting  San 
Francisco  with  Goldfield. 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 

Forty   Years 

la   Household   Use. 

Unequalled 

For  Cleaning  and  Polishing 

SILVERWARE. 

Send  address  for  a  FREE  SA.MPLE, 

or  15  cents  ia    stamps   for  a  full  box. 

The  Electro  Silicon  Co.,  30  Cliff  St.,  New  York. 

Grocers  and  Druggists  sell  it. 


PERSONAL. 


Army  and   Navy. 
The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army 
and    navy   people    who    are    or    have    been 
stationed  at  Pacific  Coast  points : 

Colonel  Marion  P.  Maus,  Twentieth  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  Presidio  of  Monterey,  is 
granted  two  months'  leave  of  absence,  to 
take  effect  about  October  1. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  Walker  Benet, 
Ordnance  Department,  U.  S.  A.,  is  ordered 
to  make  one  visit  to  the  California  Powder 
Works,  Santa  Cruz,  on  official  business 
pertaining  to  the  inspection  of  ordnance 
material. 

Major  George  E.  Pickett,  paymaster. 
U.  S.  A.,  is  ordered  relieved  from  duty  in 
Washington,  D.  G,  to  take  effect  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  and  to  proceed  here  to  take 
station. 

Captain  Lloyd  England,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  has  had  his  resignation  of 
his  commission  as  an  officer  of  the  Army 
accepted  by  the  President,  which  took  effect 
on  August  26. 

Captain  Jairus  A.  Moore,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  treatment 
at  the  General  Hospital,  Washington  Bar- 
racks, D.  C,  and  ordered  to  join  his  com- 
pany. 

Captain  Arthur  S.  Conklin,  Coast  Artil- 
lery Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  in  addition  to  his 
other  duties,  is  ordered  to  report  to  the 
commandant  at  the  Coast  Artillery  School, 
Fort  Monroe,  Virginia,  for  duty  as  instruc- 
tor in  the  department  of  mines. 

Captain  Samuel  F.  Bottome,  U.  S.  A., 
was,  by  order  of  the  President,  relieved 
from  detail  in  the  Subsistence  Department. 
U.  S.  A.,  on  August  27. 

Captain  Frank  C.  Jewell,  quartermaster, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  relieved  from 
duty  at  Fort  Slocum,  New  York,  and  to 
proceed  to  Newport  News,  Virginia,  to 
take  the  first  available  transport  to  Cuba. 
Upon  his  arrival  in  Havana,  he  will  report 
to  the  commanding  general,  Army  of 
Cuban  Pacification,  for  assignment  to  duty 
in  Cuba. 

Captain  James  E.  Bell,  Second  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  who  has  been  on  duty  at  the 
U.  S.  Mint,  superintending  the  counting 
and  packing  of  a  shipment  of  Philippine 
coinage,  amounting  to  1,250,000  pesos,  was 
relieved  by  Lieutenant  Samuel  N.  Noyes, 
Thirtieth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Captain  David  L.  Stone,  Twenty-Second 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  duty  at 
the  Presidio  of  Monterey,  and  will  proceed 
to  Fort  McDowell,  Angel  Island,  report- 
ing upon  arrival  to  the  commanding  officer 
for  duty. 

Captain  Henry  S.  Kiersted,  assistant  sur- 
geon, U.  S.  A.,  is  ordered  to  proceed  to 
the  Presidio  of  Monterey,  on  expiration  of 
his  present  leave,  and  report  for  duty. 

Captain  John  D.  Yost,  assistant  surgeon, 
U.  S.  A.,  is  ordered  to  proceed  on  his  ar- 
rival here  from  the  Philippines  to  Fort 
Layton,  Washington,  for  duty. 

Lieutenant  T.  R.  Kurtz,  U.  S.  N.,  is  or- 
dered to  the  Naval  Training  Station,  Yerba 
Buena   Island. 

Lieutenant  B.  G.  Barthalow,  U.  S.  N.,  is 
detached  from  the  Lancaster  Navy  Yard, 
League  Island,  Pa.,  and  ordered  to  the 
Albatross  at  Mare  Island,  as  executive  offi- 
cer and  navigator. 

Lieutenant  A.  J.  Hepburn,  U.  S.  N.,  is 
detached  from  the  Albatross,  and  ordered 
to  the  Dubuque  as  executive  officer  and 
navigator. 

Lieutenant  Solomon  B.  West,  battalion 
adjutant,  Twenty-Second  Infantry,  U.  S. 
A.,  Presidio  of  Monterey,  is  ordered  to 
proceed  to  the  Army  General  Hospital, 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  for  treatment, 
and  upon  completion  of  his  treatment  will 
return  to  his  station. 

Lieutenant  Samuel  W.  Noyes,  Thirtieth 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  is  placed  on  temporary 
duty-  at  headquarters  of  the  Department  of 
California,  with  station  in  San  Francisco, 
until  the  arrival  of  his  personal  property 
from  Fort  Reno,  Oklahoma,  when  he  will 
sail  on  the  first  transport  leaving  for 
Manila. 

Lieutenant  E.  Llewellyn  Bull,  Twenty- 
Second  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  who  was 
granted  ten  days'  leave  of  absence  by  the 
commanding  general,  Department  of  the 
Lakes,  has  had  that  leave  extended  five 
days. 

Lieutenant  George  C.  Mullin,  Twenty- 
First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  is  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  General  Hospital,  Presidio  of 
San  Francisco,  and  report  for  observation. 

Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  A.  M.  Faunt- 
leroy,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached  from 
duty  at  the  naval  station,  Tutuila,  and 
ordered  to  the  Naval  Hospital,  Mare 
Island. 

The  United  States  cruiser  Raleigh,  com- 
manded by  Commander  George  H.  Peters, 


U.  S.  N.,  arrived  in  this  port  on  Friday  of 
last  week  from  the  Orient. 


Garden  Party  at  San  Mateo. 

On  the  21st  of  September  the  Woman's 
Club  of  San  Mateo  will  give  a  garden  party 
at  Mr.  Eugene  de  Sabla's  place  in  El 
Cerito.  There  will  be  all  the  usual  features 
of  a  fete  and  some  unusual.  The  enter- 
tainment is  given  by  the  club,  of  which 
Mrs.  John  H.  Doan  is  president;  Mrs. 
Charles  E.  Green,  vice-president;  Mrs. 
Charles  M.  Morse,  secretary;  Mrs.  John 
Johns,  corresponding  secretary,  and  Mrs. 
Charles  J.  Robinson,  treasurer.  The  pro- 
ceeds will  complete  the  furnishing  of  the 
Carnegie  Free  Library  in  San  Mateo.  Ad- 
mission will  be  25  cents. 


The  Milan  Opera  Company. 

The  Milan  Opera  Company  opened  its 
season  at  the  Chutes  Theatre  Wednesday 
night,  with  a  fine  production  of  "Aida." 
Such  an  aggregation  of  talent  and  splendid 
productions  probably  has  never  before  ap- 
peared in  America  at  the  low  prices  prev- 
alent at  European  municipal  opera  houses. 
The  principals,  chorus,  orchestra,  ballet,  and 
fnise  en  scene  were  adequate,  and  the  four 
weeks  of  Italian  opera  may  be  looked  for- 
ward to  as  an  exceptional  treat. 

"Aida"  will  be  repeated  this  ( Saturday) 
evening,  "'Lucia"  will  be  the  offering  at  the 
Saturday  matinee  and  Sunday  night,  and 
"La  Tosca"  will  be  the  bill  for  Sunday 
afternoon.  The  company  is  so  complete 
that  different  artists  appear  in  each  produc- 
tion. 

Next  week  on  Tuesday  night  Signora 
Bertozzi  will  make  her  San  Francisco  debut 
as  Mimi  in  "La  Boheme,"  and  to  add  extra 
strength  to  the  cast,  Signora  Ferrabini,  who 
sang  "La  Tosca,"  has  consented  to  appear 
as  Musette.  "La  Boheme"  will  also  be 
given  Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday. 

Padovani  will  appear  in  "Rigoletto,"  with 
the  great  baritone,  Arcangeli,  in  the  title- 
role,  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  nights  and 
Sunday  afternoon,  and  "II  Trovatore,"  with 
Maria  Gonzalez  and  Signor  Signorini,  will 
be  sung  Thursday  and  Saturday  nights. 

During  the  third  week  "Otello,"  "La 
Traviata,"  and  one  more  work  will  be 
given.  Active  preparations  are  being  made 
for  the  production  of  Mascagni's  Japanese 
opera,  "Iris." 

The  seats  are  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay 
&  Co.'s  until  5  o'clock,  and  after  7  o'clock 
at  the  Chutes  Theatre.  Phone  orders  will 
be  carefully  attended  to. 


Beware  of  Fire ! 

Your  valuable  papers  should  be 
in  one  of  our  Safe  Deposit  Boxes. 
Rental  $4.00  a  year. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 


Crocker  Building 


Post  and  Market.  S.  F. 


Cable  Address  "GREED,"  A.  B.  C.  Code 

GEO.  W.    REED 

CHAUNCEY    M.   ST.    JOHN,   Formerly  U.   S.   Deputy 

Surveyor  of  Customs. 
Telephone  Temporary  2Q7?  Established  1875 

REED  &  ST.  JOHN 

Import  and  Export  Freight  and  Express  Forwarders  to  and 

from  all  parts  of  Europe. 
Custom  House  and  Internal  Revenue  Brokers 
Commissions  Executed  Anywhere  Abroad. 
NO.   511    WASHINGTON   ST.,   SAN     FRANCISCO 
Reftrmtci: — Hearst  Estate;  Messrs.  Shreve  &  Co.:  Union 
Iron   Works   Co.:  Tubbs   Cordage  Co.;  Meisrs.  Nathan 
Dohrmann  Co.;  Messrs.  S.  &  G.  Gump  Co.;  Messrs.  D.  N" 
&  E.  Walter  &   Co.,   Mr.   Raphael   Weill,  "The  White- 
House";  Mr.  Reuben   H.  Lloyd;  Mr.  Ed.   M.  Greenway, 
Representing   Messrs.    Fred*k    De  Bary  &   Co.,  of  New 
York;   Messrs.   Sherman,   Clay  &  Co.;  Dohrmann   Com- 
mercial Company. 


A  Gentleman  of  executive  ability  and  long 
business  experience  is  desirous  of  securing  a 
position  as  Trustee  or  Receiver  for  a  business, 
or  an  Estate,  or  as  Private  Secretary  to  a 
Capitalist.  Can  furnish  satisfactory  refer- 
ences.     Address   A.    G.    F-,   Argonaut   Office. 
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Pm*        HARTSHORN 

%M      SHADE    ROLLER5 

M^g  Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 

MM  Hartsliom  on  label. 

M    m-      Get  "Improved,"  do  l.clu  required 

Wood  Roller,  Tin  RoBtn 


In  the  multitude  of  noisy,  hustling,  eat-and-run  restaurants  there  se 
room  for  a  place  combining  dainty  and  efficient  service  with 
quiet,  leisurely  surroundings,  hence 

Ye  Tea  Cup  Inne  r42lP%&Str*"' bebw  Van  A 


Pears* 

"A  shining  coun- 
tenance"  is  pro- 
duced by  ordinary 
soaps. 

The  use  of  Pears' 
reflects  beauty  and 
refinement.  Pears' 
leaves  the  skin  soft, 
white  and   natural. 

Matchless  for  the  complexion. 


Fairmont  Hotel 

Cro<wns  the  most  magnificent  site  in  the  heart  of 

San  Francisco 


European    Plan 

Rates  $2.50  and  upward 

Cuisine  and  service  unsurpassed 

All  roams  outside 

Every  room  <z.vitb  bath 


Management  of 

The  Palace  Hotel  Company 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

A  good  Chef  is  the  archi- 
tect of  contentment. 

Grill  Room 


Hotel   Collingwood 

35th  St.,  bet.  5th  Ave.  and  Broadway 
NEW  YORK   CITY 

New  fire-proof  hotel,  located  in  the  shopping 
and  theatre  district,  containing  every  modern 
device  for  comfort  of  guests. 

Positively    exclusive.      Service    a    ta    carte. 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Most    Delightful    Climate    on    Earth. 
Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 

American  Plan,  Summer  Rates  $3.50  per  day. 
"Good    Music"  and  "Fine    Automobile  Road, 
Los  Angeles-Riverside  to  Coronado." 

Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other    outdoor   sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
Fishing,    Boating,    and    Bathing    are    the    very 

best.     Send  for  Booklet  to 

MORGAN    ROSS.    Manager. 
Coronado  Beach,  Cal. 

Or  see  H.    F    NORCROSS.    ABent, 

334  So.  Spring  St..  Los  Angeles 

Tel.  A  6789.     Main  3917 


AMES    HARRIS   NEVILLE  CO. 

607-609  Front  Street 

San  Francisco 

TENTS 

Gold  Medal  Camp  Furniture,  Awnings, 
Hammocks,  Bags,  Twines  and  Canvas 


THE    ARGONAUT. 
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LIQUEUR 

PERES 
CHARTREUX 

—GREEN  AND   YELLOW— 

Known  as  Chartreuse 


The 

Highest  Grade 

After-Dinner 

Liqueur 


The  only  cordial 
made  by  the  Car- 
thusian Monks, 
who  have  se- 
curely guarded 
the  secret  of  its 
manufacture  for 
hundreds  of  years 
and  who  alone 
possess  a  know- 
ledge of  the  ele- 
ments of  this 
delicious     nectar. 


At  first-class  Wine  Merchants.  Grocers.  Hotels.  Cafes. 
Batjer  &  Co.,  45  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y., 

Sole  Agents  for  United  States. 


Lriqueur 


Peres  ebartrcux 


♦♦-fr*****^***  ■$*£*£*«*£  ****** 


Byron 
Hot  Springs 

The  waters  cure  rheumatism — the  environment 
is  perfect — the  hotel  comfortable  and  supplied 
with  an  unexcelled  table.  See  Southern  Pacific 
Information  Bureau,  ground  floor,  James  Flood 
Building,  Peck-Judah  Co.,  789  Market  St.,  or 
address  hotel. 


Mild,  Rich 

and 

Satisfying 

Sanchez  y  Haya 

Clear  Havana 
Cigars 

Factory  No.  1  Tampa,  Fla. 

Tillmann  &  Bendel 

Pacific  Slope  Distributers 


Helping  the  Homeless 

The  Continental  Building  and 
Loan  Association 

Has    helped    build    up    several    interior    towns 
and  cities  of  California,  but  for  the  next  few 
years    its    funds    will    be    used    to    help    restore 
the  burned  homes  of  San  Francisco. 
Dr.  Waihincfn  Dtdgt,  Pru.  Gavin  MiNab,  AtUrnty 

Wm.  Ctrbin,  S«'j.  '"d  Gin'l.  Mgr. 
Office:  Cob,  Market  and  Church  Sts. 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors 

Supply-houses,  Business  Men 

and  Corporations 

Allen  s  Press   Clipping   Bureau     Bldg. 


Current  issues  as  well  as  back  numbers  of 
the  ARGONAUT  can  always  be  had  at 
}  ^HNSON'S  1427  Fillmore  Street 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


First  Boatman  to  Second  Ditto — 'E's  got 
more  brains  in  'is  'ead  than  you  and  me  'as 
got  in  the  rest  of  our  bodies. — Tatler. 

"I  want  a  plain  cook."  "Well,  you'll  find 
plenty  at  this  intelligence  office.  This  ain't 
no  beauty  show." — Baltimore  American. 

Stella — Did  she  go  to  a  summer  hotel 
during  August?  Bella — No ;  just  stayed 
at  home  and  listened  on  a  partv  wire. — 
Puck. 

"I  hope  he'll  reform  when  you  are  mar- 
ried." "I  don't."  "Why,  he  spends  every 
cent  he  earns !  "  "I  know  it,  but  he  spends 
it  on  me." — Houston  Post. 

"Our  train  struck  a  bear  on  the  way 
down."  "Was  he  on  the  track?"  "No; 
the  train  had  to  go  into  the  woods  after 
him." — Louisville   Courier-Journal. 

Doctor — How  is  that  patient  with  the 
D.  T.'s?  A'urse — Worse;  this  morning  he 
thought  he  saw  a  Sundav  supplement. — 
Life. 

"You  say  she  has  her  voice  under  per- 
fect control  ?"  "Quite."  "Then  why  doesn't 
she  choke  it  off  sometimes?" — Washington 
Herald. 

"'Are  you  entirely  settled  in  your  new 
flat?"  "No.  Not  entirely.  The  landlord 
is  still  nagging  us  for  the  balance  due  on 
the  Hrst  month's  rent." — Milwaukee  Sen- 
tinel. 

"Didn't  you  win  anything  in  your  suit  for 
damages?"  "No."  "Why  didn't  you  en- 
gage a  bright  lawyer  to  take  your  part?" 
"I  did,  but  he  took  my  all." — Philadelphia 
Press. 

Doctor — Has  you  husband  had  any  lucid 
intervals  since  I  was  here  last?  Wife — 
Well,  this  morning  he  kept  shouting  that 
you  were  an  old  fool,  and  he  tried  to  break 
the  medicine  bottles. — Life. 

Snoggs — My  daughter  is  going  to  marry 
young  Scroggs.  Boggs — Why,  I  thought 
you  hated  him.  Snoggs — I  do.  This  is  a 
scheme  of  mine  to  have  my  wife  become  his 
mother-in-law. — Cleveland  Leader. 

"That  fellow,"  said  Tete  de  Veau,  "is 
always  getting  off  the  old  joke  about  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a  woman's  pocket." 
"But,  you  know"  L'Oignon  explained,  smil- 
ing, "he  married  a  rich  wife." — Los  Angeles 
Times. 

"I  say,  mama,"  asked  little  Tommy,  "do 
fairy  tales  always  begin  with  'Once  upon  a 
time'?"'  "No,  dear,  not  always,"  replied 
mama ;  "they  some  times  begin  with  'My 
love,  I  have  been  detained  at  the  office  again 
tonight.'  " — Glasgow  News. 

"Gracious!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Staylate.  "It's 
nearly  midnight.  I  should  be  going  pretty 
soon,  I  suppose."  "Yes,"  replied  Miss  Pa- 
tience Gonne.  "you  know  the  old  saying, 
'Never  put  off  till  tomorrow  what  you  can 
do  today.'" — Philadelphia  Press. 

Jasper — You  don't  seem  so  fond  of  Roose- 
velt as  you  were.  Jumpuppe — Well,  we  are 
somewhat  confused.  We  approved  of  his 
anti-race  suicide  theories  and  now,  when  we 
go  to  look  for  a  flat,  we  find  that  we  are 
undesirable  citizens. — The  Editor. 

"My  boy,"  admonished  the  minister, 
"don't  you  know  that  it  is  wicked  to  fish  on 
Sunday?"  "Fish  on  Sunday?"  repeated  the 
boy  in  injured  tones.  "Why,  mister,  I'm 
only  teachin'  this  'ere  poor  little  worm  how 
to  swim." — Everybody's  Magazine. 

"Mama,  Mrs.  Oldcastle  just  went  wild 
over  our  new  bust  of  Shakespeare  when 
she  was  here  this  afternoon."  "Burst,  my 
dear,  burst.  Mercy  sakes,  how  can  you  use 
such  slang?  And  you've  been  to  Europe 
twice,   too!" — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Mrs.  Finehealth  (at  hotel  entrance) — No, 
I  have  no  money  to  spare  you.  I  do  not 
see  why  an  able-bodied  man  like  you  should 
go  about  begging.  Lazy  Tramp — I  s'pose, 
mum,  it's  fer  about  the  same  reason  that  a 
healthy  woman  like  you  boards  at  a  hotel, 
instead  of  keeping  house. — Illustrated  Bits. 

"Beg  pardon,  sir,"  began  the  beggar,  stop- 
ping a  suburbanite  at  the  ferry.  "Can  you 
spare  a  few  cents  to  help  me  across  the 
river?"  "Haven't  you  any  money  at  all?" 
inquired  the  pedestrian.  "Not  a  cent,"  re- 
plied the  beggar.  "Umph,"  grunted  the 
pedestrian.  "What  difference  does  it  make 
which  side  of  the  river  you're  on?" — Lip- 
pincott's  Magazine. 


Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  for  chil- 
dren's teething  is  guaranteed  under  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  Serial  No.  109S. 


OVR  STANDARDS 


Sperrys  Beat  Family. 

Drifted  Snow. 
Golden  Gate  Extra.. 


vSperry  Flour  Company 


MAIN  OFFICE  :  133  SPEAR  ST. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


CALIFORNIA    MADE 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


REBUILDING  AT  SECOND  AND  BRYANT  STS. 

SALES  OFFICE:  546  MARKET  ST. 

Phone,  TEMPORARY  2779 

OAKLAND  TEMPORARY  OFFICE  &  FACTORY 


FIFTH   AND  ADELINE  STS. 
LOS  ANGELES.  526  S.  MAIN  STREET 
PORTLAND,     -     MACLEAY  BUILDING 


MT.  TAMALPAIS  RAILWAY 

Via  Sansalito  Ferry— Foot  of  Market  St. 


Lv.  San  Fran. 

Legal  Holidays 
Sunday  Time 

Lv.  Tamalpais 

DAY 

SUN- 
DAY 

SUN- 
DAY 

WEEK 
DAY 

9:45  A 
1:45  P 

7:15  A 
9:15  A 
9:45  A 
11:15  A 
12:45  P 
2:15  P 
3:45  P 

9:28  A 
11:10  A 
12:16  P 
1:40  P 
3:10  P 
4:40  P 
6:40  P 

7:45  A 
1:40  P 
4:14  P 

SATUR- 
DAY 
4:45  P 

SATUR- 
DAY 
9:34  P 

TICKET  OFFICE  AT  SAUSALITO  FERRY 


A  delightful  place  to  spend  the 
summer 


SPRINGS 

Our  automobiles  meet  trains  at  St.  Helena  every  day  except 

Sunday.     Take  7:40  a.  m.  Broad  Gauee  Boat. 

Fare  $7.00  round  trip. 

Week-End  Guests 

will  be  met  at  St.  Helena  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  afternoons.  Take  3:30  Tiburon 
Ferry.  Back  to  the  city  in  good  time  for 
business  on  Monday.  Write  at  once  for 
full  information  to 

Manager  AETNA  SPRINGS   CO., 

Napa  County.  California 


For  Your 
Breakfast 

GERMEA 

At  All  Grocers 


The  "Johnson-Locke 
Mercantile  Co. 

Agents 
21 3  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE   LATEST    STYLES    IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bldg. 


STEAMSHIP  LINES. 


AMERICAN  LINE 


PLYMOUTH— CHERBOURG— SOUTHAMPTON 

Philadelphia     .  .Sept.  21     I    New    York Oct.     5 

St.     Paul Sept.  28     I    St.     Louis Oct.    12 

PHILADELPHIA—  QUEENSTOWN—  LIVERPOOL 

Merion    Sept.  21     I    Haverford     ....Oct     5 

Westernland    ..Sept.  28     |    Noordland     Oct.    12 

ATLANTIC  TRANSPORT  LINE 

NEW    YORK— LONDON     DIRECT 
Minnetonka     ..Sept.  21      I    Minnehaha    ....Oct.     5 
Minneapolis     ..Sept.  28     |    Mesaba     Oct.    12 

HOLLAND-AMERICA  LINE 

NEW   YORK— ROTTERDAM,  VIA  BOULOGNE 
Sailings  Wednesdays  as  per  sailing  list. 

N.    Amsterdam .  Sept.    1 8         Ryndam   Oct.     9 

Statendam    Sept.   25     '    Potsdam     Oct.   16 

Noordam    Oct.     2        N.    Amsterdam.. Oct.  23 

RED  STAR  LINE 

NEW   YORK— DOVER,  ANTWERP 

Finland    Sept.  21     1    Kroonland Oct.     5 

Vaderland    Sept.  28    |    Zeeland    Oct.    12 

WHITE  STAR  LINE 

NEW    YORK— QUEENSTOWN— LIVERPOOL 

•Celtic Sept.    19    I    •Baltic    Oct.     3 

•Arabic    Sept.  26    |    •Cedric   Oct.   10 

PLYMOUTH— CHERBOURG— SOUTHAMPTON 

•Teutonic    Sept.    iS    I    •Majestic Oct.     2 

•Oceanic   Sept.  25    I    •fAdriatiC Oct.     9 

\  New,  Z5,0O0   Ions;    lias  elevator,  gymnasium, 

Turkish    baths,    and  •    band. 

BOSTON— QUEENSTOWN— LIVERPOOL 

Republic Sept.  25    |    Cymric   Oct.  9 

New  York — Azores — Mediterranean 

•Cretic Sept.  26,  noon;    Nov.  7,  Dec.    11 

•Republic Oct.  24,  3  p.  m. ;    Nov.  30,  Jan.  25 

Boston — Azores — Mediterranean 

•Canopic Oct.   5,  9  a.  m.;    Nov.    16,  Jan.    11 

•Romanic Oct.   26,  2  p.   m.;     Dec.   5,   Feb.    1 

G.  N.  KOEPPEL,  Pass.  Agt.,  Pacific  Coast, 

36   Ellis   St.,   near  Market,    San  Francisco 


Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

ORIENTAL     S.     S.     CO.     have     opened    their 

permanent     offices     at     Room     240, 

James    Flood    Building, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

S.  S.  "Hong  Kong  Maru"    (calls  at  Manila) 

Thursday,    Sept,    12,   1907 

S.  S.  "America     Maru" 

Wednesday,     Oct     2,  1907 
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The  Municipal  Outlook. 
Every  non-political  element — that  is,  every  ele- 
ment not  directly  connected  with  the  trade  of  politics — 
would  like  to  see  a  political  truce  in  San  Francisco.  It 
is  universally  recognized  that  the  interests  at  stake  in 
the  coming  election  transcend  all  ordinary  and  normal 
political  motives  and  purposes.  Common  sense  sug- 
gests that  good  citizens  of  every  political  faith  and 
affiliation  should  combine  to  create  a  city  government 
so  selected  as  at  home  to  assure  public  confidence, 
honesty  of  purpose  and  general  administrative  efficiency, 
and  away  from  home  to  reestablish  the  credit  of  our 
city.  The  situation  is  one  in  which  the  last-named 
consideration  is  almost  as  important  as  the  first.  We 
must  have  help  from  the  outside  to  rebuild  our  city. 
Local  resource,  large  as  it  is,  is  not  sufficient  to  our 
need.  We  stand  discredited  in  the  money  markets 
because  we  have  long  sustained  a  rotten  municipal 
government.  Our  need  now,  to  the  end  of  restoring 
our  credit  and  thereby  of  getting  money  for  purposes 
of  reconstruction,  is  to  inform  the  world  that  we  have 
the  will  and  the  power  to  organize  good  government  in 
San  Francisco  and  thereby  to  afford  security  for  money 
invested  here.  The  situation  is  one  directly  related  to 
the   welfare   of   every   class    and   of   every   individual 


among  us.  If  our  buildings  are  to  be  restored,  if  com- 
merce is  to  be  promoted,  if  there  is  to  be  work  and 
wages  here — in  short,  if  there  is  to  be  activity  and  pros- 
perity in  community  life — we  must  show  the  world  that 
San  Francisco  is  a  community  competent  to  maintain 
the  uses  and  assurances  of  stable,  orderly,  honest  and 
efficient  government. 

As  the  Argonaut  views  the  situation,  every  motive  of 
the  hour  points  to  Dr.  Taylor  as  the  man  for  mayor. 
To  speak  plainly — for  it  is  a  time  for  absolute  frank- 
ness— the  Argonaut  does  not  regard  Dr.  Taylor  as  an 
ideal  mayor.  He  has  neither  the  temper  nor  the  train- 
ing of  a  man  of  affairs.  He  has  the  liability  common 
to  all  men,  and  especially  to  men  of  the  idealistic  type, 
to  make  mistakes  in  dealing  practically  with  men  and 
things.  But  Dr.  Taylor  has  something  vastly  more 
important  than  administrative  temper  and  training.  He 
has  unshakable  honesty  and  absolute  public  confidence. 
He  has,  too,  a  wide  acquaintance  with  all  classes  of  our 
people;  he  has  untiring  energy  and  he  has  a  fair  judg- 
ment of  men,  as  shown  in  appointments  made  within  the 
past  six  weeks.  On  top  of  all,  Dr.  Taylor  stands  to  the 
outside  world  as  the  visible  mark  and  symbol  of  the 
moral  regeneration  of  San  Francisco.  His  election,  fol- 
lowing his  brief  tenure  of  office  under  special  appoint- 
ment, would  signify  that  San  Francisco  after  sober 
second  thought  has  in  her  municipal  life  entered  upon 
a  calculated  course  of  decency,  efficiency  and  responsi- 
bility. Dr.  Taylor  in  the  mayor's  chair,  therefore, 
would  mean  everything  for  the  advantage  of  San  Fran- 
cisco at  home  and  abroad. 

Of  Dr.  Taylor's  political  opinions  and  of  his  party 
affiliation  the  Argonaut  knows  little  and  cares  less. 
We  have  been  told  that  he  was  once  a  Republican,  but 
following  the  tendencies  of  an  idealistic  mind  he 
became  an  independent  not  far  removed  irom  the  mug- 
wump type.  We  have  also  been  told  that,  while  main- 
taining the  general  character  of  political  independence, 
he  has  more  frequently  voted  with  the  Democrats  than 
with  any  other  party.  As  to  which  of  these  stories 
is  true,  or  as  to  whether  either  of  them  is  true, 
or  as  to  whether  neither  of  them  is  true,  we  care 
not  one  red  cent.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  Dr. 
Taylor  is  a  man  of  ideal  character,  of  high  intelligence 
and  public  spirit,  of  downright  integrity,  of  unques- 
tioned public  confidence,  of  high  repute  abroad.  It  is 
enough  to  know  that  in  the  two  months  or  less  of  his 
administration  of  the  mayor's  office,  he  has  moralized 
and  sweetened  the  whole  atmosphere  of  our  municipal 
life.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  if  he  should  be 
elected  mayor  for  a  full  term  there  will  be  no  question 
about  the  decency  or  the  equity  of  our  municipal  sys- 
tem or  its  character  before  the  world.  It  is  enough  to 
know  that  with  Dr.  Taylor  as  mayor  we  could 
easily  find  in  the  money  markets  the  means  we  need  for 
the  rebuilding,  the  upbuilding  and  the  onbuilding  of 
San  Francisco. 

These  considerations  have  been  in  the  minds  of  com- 
mercial bodies  which  within  the  week  have  sought 
through  argument  and  persuasion  to  bring  the  several 
political  organizations  into  cooperation  to  the  end  of 
combining  upon  a  single  municipal  ticket  in  the  com- 
ing election,  preferably  with  Dr.  Taylor  at  its  head. 
As  we  write  on  Wednesday  this  effort  is  still  active, 
and,  in  spite  of  some  discouragements,  there  is  still 
hope  that  it  may  be  carried  through.  The  Republican 
convention  which  met  on  Tuesday  night  of  this  week 
adjourned  after  appointing  a  committee  to  confer  with 
the  other  political  organizations  to  the  end  of  a  com- 
mon or  all-party  ticket.  The  formal  action  of  the 
convention  was  rather  more  to  be  commended  than 
its  suggestions,  for  there  was  in  the  whole  procedure 
a  too-evident  subserviency  to  the  will  of  one  man. 
But  be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  this  man — who,  by  the 
way,  the  Argonaut  does  not  very  much  admire  in  his 
political  character — that  his  counsels  as  given  on  the 
floor  of  the  convention  were  for  the  right  and  proper 
course.  As  to  the  sincerity  of  this  counsel  and  as  to 
the  outcome  of  the  whole  matter,  it  is  only  to  be  said 


that  time  and  events  will  tell  the  story.  As  matters 
stand,  Mr.  Ryan  is  entitled  to  be  judged  by  the  record. 
We  hope  the  Republican  convention  means  what  it 
says  and  that  it  will  in  sincerity  and  earnestness 
assist  in  the  organization  of  an  all-party  movement. 
Those  who  question  the  sincerity  of  Ryanized  Repub- 
licanism, and  who  insist  that  it  will  cooperate  only  in 
so  far  as  it  may  be  able  to  secure  support  for  Mr.  Ryan 
himself,  declare  that  the  hope  of  the  movement  for  Dr. 
Taylor  rests  with  the  Democrats  and  the  laborites. 
They  declare  further  that  these  two  organizations  are 
willing  to  combine  to  the  end  of  nominating  and  elect- 
ing Taylor,  even  should  the  Republicans  decline  to 
work  with  them.  The  Argonaut  hopes  that  this  last 
suggestion  is  true;  and  we  hope  that  the  Taylor  move- 
ment will  not  be  discouraged  if  it  shall  turn  out  that 
Mr.  Ryan  is  merely  fooling  with  it.  We  believe  that 
the  Taylor  movement,  backed  by  the  Democratic  and 
laborite  organizations,  can  beat  all  comers  hands  down 
— as  indeed  it  ought  to.  It  is  not  a  time  when  party 
names  signify  anything;  it  is  not  a  time  when  any  citi- 
zen ought  to  care  much,  or  care  at  all,  about  party  regu- 
larity or  party  interest.  It  is  a  time  when  each  citizen 
should  vote  the  ticket  which  in  his  judgment  means 
most  for  the  welfare  and  the  repute  of  this  goodly  town 
of  San  Francisco. 


The  Ford  Case. 

The  graft  prosecution  reaches  a  phase  of  intense  dra- 
matic interest  in  the  case  of  the  State  vs.  Tirey  L.  Ford 
now  on  trial  in  Judge  Lawlor's  court.  Ford  is  the  chief 
counsel  of  the  United  Railroads,  the  largest  of  our  local 
service  corporations.  He  is  a  former  attorney-general 
of  the  state  and  a  lawyer  of  respectable,  though  not 
eminent,  position  at  the  bar.  The  charge  against  him 
is  that  of  bribing  Supervisor  Thomas  Lonergan  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  Railroads  in  the  matter  of  an 
overhead  trolley  franchise.  Lonergan  has  confessed 
that  he  received  four  thousand  dollars  for  his  vote  in 
this  matter,  and  some  thirteen  or  fourteen  other  super- 
visors have  made  similar  confessions.  Lonergan,  who 
is  under  the  "big  stick"  of  the  prosecution,  is  expected 
to  testify  that  he  received  the  money  at  the  hands  of  his 
fellow-supervisor,  Jim  Gallagher.  Gallagher,  likewise 
under  the  "big  stick,"  is  expected  to  testify  that  money 
for  Lonergan  and  the  other  boodlers  was  given  to  him 
by  Abraham  Ruef.  What  the  testimony  of  Ruef  will  be 
is  a  matter  for  speculation.  He  has  been  now  for  sev- 
eral months  in  the  personal  custody  of  the  prosecution, 
and  he,  too,  rests  under  a  "big  stick"  in  the  form  of  a 
suspended  sentence  for  a  conviction  for  felony.  The 
theory  of  the  prosecution  is  that  Ford  and  other  officials 
of  the  United  Railroads  Company  gave  the  money  to 
Ruef  for  the  purposes  for  which  he  is  alleged  to  have 
used  it.  In  brief,  the  charge  against  Ford  is  that  he  (in 
association  with  other  officials  of  the  United  Railroads 
Company)  bribed  Lonergan  and  his  fellow-supervisors 
through  the  agency  of  Abraham  Ruef.  As  we  write 
the  case  is  still  in  its  preliminary  stages. 

The  charge  against  Ford  differs  radically  from  that 
which  was  recently  urged  successfully  in  the  same  court 
against  Louis  Glass  of  the  Pacific  States  Telephone 
Company.  In  that  case  an  agent  of  the  telephone  com- 
pany, assumed  to  be  acting  under  the  orders  of  Glass, 
individually  and  directly  bribed  certain  supervisors  in 
the  interest  of  his  company.  What  was  wanted  in  this 
instance  was  not  an  extension  of  a  public  service  for  the 
public  convenience,  but  action  to  prevent  the  granting 
of  a  franchise  to  a  prospective  competitor.  The  facts 
in  the  Ford  case,  as  they  are  alleged  by  the  prosecution, 
are  essentially  different.  Ford  did  not  come  in  direct 
contact  with  any  Supervisor;  he  was  not,  like  Glass,  the 
man  in  supreme  authority  in  the  affairs  of  his  company. 
Again,  the  thing  sought  by  the  United  Railroads  was 
assumed  to  be  in  the  line  of  progress  and  of  public  wel- 
fare. In  the  one  case  there  was  presented  the  spectacle 
of  a  public  service  corporation  seeking  through  bribery 
to  hold  up  the  board  of  supervisors  in  a  matter  on  its 
face  opposed  to  the  public  interest.     In  the  other  case. 
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uing  it  to  be  what  the  prosecution  declares,  we 
have  the  spectacle  of  a  board  of  boodling  supervisors 
holding  up  a  service  corporation  in  a  matter  assumed 
to  be  in  the  public  interest.  Under  severe  analysis  the 
moral  quality  of  the  two  acts  may  be  the  same ;  so  it  is 
declared  and  so  it  will  be  urged.  But  in  the  universal 
mind  which  looks  even  at  moral  questions  in  the  broad 
as  distinct  from  the  narrow  spirit  there  is  an  essential 
distinction  between  the  two  cases,  a  distinction  which 
puts  the  Ford  case  as  compared  with  the  Glass  case  at 
an  immeasurable  advantage. 

The  chief  interest  in  this  case  is  a  personal  one, 
though,  curiously  enough,  it  relates  not  so  much  to  Ford 
himself  as  to  the  head  of  the  United  Railroads  Com- 
pany, Patrick  Calhoun.  If  Ford  is  guilty,  the  assump- 
tion will  be  that  Calhoun  is  guilty;  and  if  Ford  shall  be 
convicted,  it  will  inevitably  prejudice  the  case  against 
Calhoun  which  is  to  come  on  a  little  later.  This  cir- 
cumstance explains  the  attempt  made  by  the  attorneys 
for  Calhoun  to  bring  his  case  to  trial  in  advance  of  the 
Ford  case.  It  was  felt  that  Calhoun's  position  before 
the  public  is  much  stronger  than  that  of  Ford,  and  for 
this  reason  it  was  desired  as  a  point  of  strategy  to  put 
it  to  the  front. 

It  is  not  easy  to  explain  to  readers  not  immediately 
familiar  with  the  situation  in  San  Francisco  the  curious 
and  interesting  attitude  in  which  Mr.  Calhoun  stands 
before  the  public.  That  money  was  paid  by  the  United 
Railroads  Company  into  the  hands  of  Abraham  Ruef 
in  consideration  of  his  political  relationships,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  turning  these  relationships  to  profitable 
account,  is  a  thing  of  common  belief.  That  this 
assumed  payment  constitutes  a  case  of  briber)',  moral  or 
legal,  is  a  matter  concerning  which  opinions  differ. 
But,  be  this  point  determined  one  way  or  the  other,  a 
feeling  of  sympathy  for  and  of  interest  in  Mr.  Calhoun 
is  general,  indeed,  almost  universal,  outside  the  lines  of 
union  laborite  association.  There  are  reasons  for  this 
feeling.  Calhoun's  part  in  the  work  of  immediate  resto- 
ration which  followed  the  great  disaster  was  prompt 
and  generous.  Before  others  had  fairly  gotten  their 
bearings,  he  set  his  reconstructive  forces  at  work,  sup- 
porting their  energies  with  a  generous  provision  of 
ready  money.  To-day  the  most  serviceable  and  almost 
the  only  really  good  streets  in  the  city  are  those  laid 
under  the  initiative  and  with  the  funds  of  the  United 
Railroads  Company.  But  the  supreme  reason  for  inter- 
est in  Mr.  Calhoun's  fortunes  is  the  part  he  has  played 
in  the  street-car  strike  during  the  past  four  months. 
It  is  a  common  belief  that  the  stand  he  has  made  against 
the  extreme  pretensions  of  organized  labor  here  has 
been  of  tremendous  help  to  our  industrial  and  social 
conditions  by  bringing  labor-union  aggression  to  a  halt 
and  setting  limits  to  its  power.  It  is  felt,  further- 
more, that  in  this  industrial  fight,  in  which  he  has  played 
a  great  part  with  such  resolution  and  success,  he  has 
been  badly  treated  by  the  graft  prosecutors,  who  at  a 
critical  time  gave  their  sympathy  publicly  to  the  laborite 
mob  and  put  behind  the  strike  the  moral  powers  of  the 
prosecution,  with  such  actual  power  as  it  held  in  its 
control  under  the  "big  stick"  over  the  boodling  board  of 
supervisors.  The  public  has  resented  the  fact  that  the 
prosecution  did  not  discriminate  between  Calhoun  as  an 
alleged  offender  against  the  law  and  Calhoun  as  the 
leader  in  a  worthy  fight  for  industrial  freedom  in 
San  Francisco.  And  the  consideration  which  the  prose- 
cution denied  to  Mr.  Calhoun  in  the  street-car  strike 
has  been  given  to  him  with  ten-fold  interest  by  the  gen- 
eral public  in  the  form  of  a  friendly  personal  sympathy. 
It  is  this  feeling  so  widespread  among  our  people,  com- 
bined with  the  relationship  of  the  Ford  case  to  the  pros- 
pective Calhoun  case,  that  makes  public  interest  so 
intense  in  relation  to  current  proceedings  in  Judge 
Lawlor's  court. 

A  further  motive  of  interest  in  the  Ford  case  rests 
upon  the  relationship  of  Abraham  Ruef.  Ruef  is  a 
convicted  felon,  but,  though  the  event  lies  many  weeks 
back,  sentence  has  not  been  passed  upon  him.  Further- 
more, instead  of  being  confined  in  prison  like  any  other 
convict,  he  has  been  maintained  luxuriously  at  the  pub- 
lic cost,  subject  to  immediate  association  with  the  chief 
evidence-getter  of  the  prosecution,  all  under  circum- 
stances indicating  that  an  attempt  is  being  made  to 
secure  from  him  testimony  against  Ford,  Calhoun  et  al. 
According  to  Ruef's  own  statement  under  oath — if, 
indeed,  the  oath  of  such  a  creature  may  be  said  to  imply 
anything — he  has  been  promised  such  consideration  as 
the  prosecution  may  be  able  to  get  for  him  at  the  hands 
of  Judge  Dunne,  who.  without  explanation,  has  again 
and  ariin  postponed  the  day  of  sentence.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  public  generally  feels  that  an  effort 
hsr  been  made,  through  cajoleries,   direct  favors  and 


such  implied  assurances  of  immunity  as  the  prosecution 
is  in  a  position  to  give,  to  prompt  Ruef  to  such  recitals 
or  such  interpretations  of  his  relations  to  Ford  and  Cal- 
houn as  will  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  these  last  named 
parties.  A  certain  curiosity,  too,  as  to  what  Ruef  may 
do  under  these  conditions  gives  a  piquant  flavor  to  a 
situation  already  interesting  to  the  point  of  dramatic 
intensity. 

As  in  the  former  graft  prosecutions,  the  directing 
mind  is  that  of  Mr.  Heney.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
however,  that  Mr.  Langdon,  with  reference,  no  doubt, 
to  his  political  projects,  is  posing  as  the  active  prose- 
cutor in  the  case.  He  has  a  wish,  not  unnatural  under 
the  circumstances,  to  make  a  show  of  energy  before  the 
public  as  an  answer  to  sneers  that  he  is  a  mere  pawn  in 
the  game,  related  to  it  only  through  his  incumbency  of 
the  prosecuting  attorney's  office.  Mr.  Ford  is  repre- 
sented by  attorneys  of  large  reputation,  and  all  the  indi- 
cations point  to  a  battle  royal. 


About  Petered  Out 

Some  two  weeks  ago,  it  will  be  remembered,  it  was 
remarked  in  these  columns  that  the  street-car  strike, 
discredited,  whipped  out,  beaten  at  every  point,  was 
staggering  about  in  desperate  search  of  a  place  to  fall. 
Events  have  justified  this  statement;  the  fall  has  come, 
though  hardly  in  the  form  anticipated.  The  policy  of 
the  labor  unonists  does  not  permit  them  to  admit  that 
their  cause  is  lost;  at  the  same  time  they  have  yielded 
in  the  sense  of  having  abandoned  any  purpose  to  carry 
on  the  fight  active!)'  or  to  enforce  the  boycott  which 
they  have  maintained  during  the  past  four  months  and 
more.  The  explanation  given  by  the  strike  managers 
is  worth  attention :  In  a  statement  to  the  public,  say 
the  strike  managers,  the  union  carmen  "were  forced 
on  a  strike  for  living  wages  and  decent  hours."  The 
strike  thus  inaugurated  "met  with  a  spontaneous  and 
hearty  support  of  the  union  men  and  women  in  par- 
ticular, a  support  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
country."  Why  a  strike  thus  prompted  and  supported 
beyond  precedent  has  failed  to  accomplish  its  purpose, 
the  committee  does  not  say;  neither  does  it  make  any 
reference  to  the  fact  that  the  strike  was  pronounced 
illegal  under  the  principles  and  rules  of  organized  labor 
as  declared  by  representatives  of  the  laborites  them- 
selves in  formal  assemblage. 

Proceeding,  the  committee  declares  that  it  realizes 
the  enormous  inconvenience  and  loss  resulting  from 
"the  stubborn,  unyielding  attitude  of  the  traction  mag- 
nate" and  knows  that  he  is  not  dealing  frankly  with 
the  public  in  statements  that  he  is  prepared  to  give  ade- 
quate street  railway  transportation.  Upon  the  pre- 
tense of  putting  the  claims  of  the  street-car  company 
to  the  test,  the  committee  first  withdraws  the  boycott 
against  the  street-car  service  and  then  advises  unionists 
to  ride  on  the  cars  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the 
service  is  inadequate.  The  logic  is  distinctly  lame,  but 
it  must  serve  to  cover  a  backdown  which  is  practically 
complete,  though  not  nominally  so.  For  while  union- 
ists are  permitted  and  even  advised  to  ride  on  the  cars, 
the  pretense  of  a  strike  will  be  continued. 


under  any  circumstances.  He  will  not  discriminate 
against  members  of  the  union,  but  he  will  deal  with 
all  who  apply  for  work  in  the  street-car  service  as  indi- 
viduals and  he  will  hold  the  service  of  the  company 
open  to  non-union  as  well  as  to  union  men.  In  other 
words,  the  service  of  the  United  Railways  will  be  on 
the  open-shop  basis.  This  position  is  in  absolute  accord 
with  respectable  and  conservative  opinion  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Mr.  Calhoun  has  won  a  high  measure  of  public 
favor  by  asserting  and  maintaining  it ;  and  he  could  not 
now  alter  his  policy  to  the  extent  of  compromising  with 
unionism  without  such  sacrifice  of  public  good-will  as 
a  man  of  his  demonstrated  spirit  is  not  likely  to  make. 

Counting  from  May  5th,  when  it  began,  until  the 
12th  inst.,  when  the  boycott  was  removed,  the  car  strike 
has  covered  a  period  of  131  days.  It  has  on  the  part 
of  the  carmen  been  a  desperate  battle,  and  they  have 
not  hesitated  to  go  to  the  extremes  of  violence  and 
criminality.  In  the  course  of  the  trouble  strikers  have 
killed  one  policeman  and  one  non-union  workman. 
They  have  wounded  two  policemen,  nine  street-car  pas- 
sengers and  210  non-union  carmen.  In  the  several 
encounters  the  railroad  employes  have  killed  three 
rioters,  wounded  one  policeman  and  t%venty-nine  citi- 
zens. A  vast  amount  of  damage  has  been  done  in  the 
smashing  of  windows  and  mutilation  of  cars.  The  cost 
of  the  strike  to  the  railroad  company  is  at  least 
51,000,000.00  and  the  cost  to  strikers  in  loss  of  wages 
is  about  $600,000.00.  Organized  labor  in  general,  it 
is  estimated,  has  been  hit  to  the  tune  of  $700,000.00. 
The  cost  to  the  public  in  inconvenience,  interruption  of 
business  and  a  thousand  unnamable  forms  is  beyond 
computation.  On  the  day  before  the  strike  the  United 
Railroads  had  1700  carmen  in  its  service;  it  now  has  a 
total  of  1450  carmen,  of  whom  245  are  strikers  who 
have  abandoned  unionism  to  go  back  to  the  service  of 
the  company  as  independent  workmen. 

As  to  the  future  course  of  the  strike,  one  guess  is 
about  as  good  as  another.  The  labor  leaders  may  be 
expected  in  their  own  interest  to  maintain  the  existing 
status  as  long  as  possible,  since  their  personal  impor- 
tance and  their  individual  profits  are  involved  in  con- 
tinuance of  the  struggle.  However,  we  cannot  believe 
that,  with  all  the  essential  purposes  of  the  conflict  com- 
pletely lost,  the  great  body  of  the  strikers  will  much 
longer  continue  to  cherish  a  stupid  and  dishonest 
fiction;  nor  can  we  believe  that  unionists  generally  will 
much  longer  continue  the  onerous  business  of  paying 
assessments  in  the  name  of  a  lost  cause  and  to  the  end 
of  supporting  a  group  of  labor  leaders.  The  thing  will 
soon  peter  out,  although  for  the  sake  of  the  record  it 
is  possible  that  organized  labor  will  for  an  indefinite 
period  decline  officially  to  surrender. 


The  Berkeley  Postoffice. 
Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  President  to  name  certain  classes  of  federal 
officers,  including  postmasters  throughout  the  country. 
The  practice  is  for  the  postal  department  to  fill  minor 
vacancies,  but  larger  postoffices   are  reserved  for  the 
Union  men  '  personal  attention  of  the  President.     This  is  the  theory, 
'  are  not  to  be  permitted  to  apply  for  work  in  connection  ,  but  it  is  theory  poorly  sustained  in  practice,  since  in 
with  the  car  service,   nor  will   the  assessment  placed   fact  the  so-called  presidential  postmasterships  are  given 
J  against  members  of  other  unions  to  support  the  cost  I  over  to  be  filled  by  senators  or  congressmen  in  whose 
'  of  the  strike  be  rescinded.     Union  carmen  are  to  con-   states   or   districts   they   happen   to    fall,    provided   of 
]  tinue  idle  and  unionists  generally  will  be  required  to   course  that  these  gentlemen  stand  in  political  accord 
,  provide  funds  for  their  support.  |  with  the  administration.     Relatively  small  postmaster- 

All    this    is    extraordinary    and    anomalous,    and    it   ships  fall  to  the  jurisdiction  of  members  of  congress, 
would    be    quite    incomprehensible    excepting    for    the   while  the  larger  offices  are  filled  by  senatorial  choice. 


special  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  strike  com- 
mittee is  not  now  fighting  over  the  question  of  wages 
and  hours ;  on  that  score  it  readily  enough  admits  com- 
plete defeat.  The  continued  contention  is  over  the 
matter  of  recognition  of  the  carmen's  union.  The 
United  Railroads  has  declared  that  it  will  not  recog- 
nize the  union  under  any  circumstances.  The  union- 
ists  see  that  the  enforcement  of  this  dictum  will  go 


Thus  the  office  at  Yuba  City  or  Chico  or  Placerville 
"belongs"  to  the  district  representative;  while  the  offices 
at  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  etc.,  are  assigned  to  the 
senators.  The  theory  as  related  to  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  that,  being  familiar  with 
their  own  districts,  they  are  competent  to  select  good 
men  for  the  public  service.  The  theory  as  related  to 
the  senators  is  that  something  is  due  to  a  senator  as  a 


'  far  toward  destroying  the  prestige  of  organized  labor  |  coordinate  authority,  the  Constitution  providing  that 
jin  San  Francisco.  The  leaders  with  whom  unionism  i  appointments  made  by  the  President  shall  have  the 
]  is  a  profitable  trade  are  determined,  therefore,  to  fight ,  approval  of  the  senate  as  a  whole.  The  real  basis  of 
the  case  to  the  last  ditch.     They  have  thrown  off  every  :  the  practice,  however,  lies  in  a  compound  of  motives, 


point  in  the  original  contention;  the)'  are  more  than 
willing,  as  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Gear)'  street,  to 
take  up  the  work  of  the  street-car  service  again  upon 
the  terms  and  conditions  against  which  they  struck  in 
May.  What  they  want  now,  no  matter  in  what  form 
it  may  come  or  at  what  cost 
carmen's  union. 


including  considerations  of  courtesy,  considerations  of 
politics,  considerations  connected  with  the  wish  of  every 
President  to  have  friends  and  supporters  in  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  government. 

One  of  the  most  bitter  political  and  personal  contests 

is   recognition  of  the   ever  fought  out  in  the  history  of  the  country  was  with 

respects  to  the  "rights"  of  senators  to  name  the  federal 


So  far  as  the  Argonaut  can  see,  there  is  not  the  appointees  in  their  state.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Mr. 
slightest  prospect  that  the  United  Railroads  will  make  Garfield  came  to  the  presidency  twenty-five  years  ago 
concession  at  this  point.  Mr.  Calhoun  has  said  over  under  circumstances  calculated  to  inspire  resentment, 
and  over  again  that  he  will  not  recognize  the  union }  political  and  personal,  against  Senators  Conkling  and 
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Piatt  of  New  York.  In  spite  of  the  embittered  feeling 
between  himself  and  the  President,  Senator  Conkling, 
with  the  concurrence  of  his  colleague,  demanded  certain 
nominations  to  federal  office.  The  President  ignored 
the  names  suggested  and  for  the  important  post  of  the 
Xew  York  collectorship  of  customs  named  a  political 
enemy  of  Mr.  Conkling  and  a  partisan  of  that  branch 
of  New  York  Republicanism  friendly  to  himself.  The 
contest  which  followed  is  one  of  the  least  pleasant  chap- 
ters of  our  history,  ending  sadly  enough  for  all  parties 
in  the  tragic  death  of  the  President  at  the  hands  of  an 
irresponsible  creature  whose  shallow  mind  had  been 
thrown  out  of  poise  by  the  passions  of  the  quarrel.  The 
President's  appointment  was  confirmed  by  the  senate; 
but  the  fact  did  not  serve  to  alter  the  practice  which  had 
so  long  obtained.  Following  this  bitter  fight,  as  before, 
the  policy  of  Presidents  has  almost  unvaryingly  been  to 
accord  to  senators  and  members  of  congress,  where  the 
personal  and  political  relationships  are  satisfactory  all 
around,  the  privilege  of  selecting  federal  officials,  each 
within  his  own  district.  This  has  come  to  be  regarded 
not  only  as  a  privilege,  but  as  a  right,  though  it  can 
hardly  be  sustained  as  a  principle,  since  no  President 
ever  considers  himself  obligated  to  make  appointments 
pleasing  to  his  political  or  personal  opponents. 

We  have  dealt  at  some  length  with  this  matter 
because  it  serves  to  explain  the  intensity  of  feeling 
which  has  grown  out  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Clar- 
ence S.  Merrill  to  the  Berkeley  postmastership.  When 
the  Berkeley  office  fell  vacant  some  weeks  back,  Con- 
gressman Knowland  was  invited,  as  is  usual,  to  sug- 
gest a  man  for  the  place.  He  named  one  Charles 
Thomas,  a  citizen  of  Berkeley  chiefly  known  for  his 
activities  in  local  politics  and  as  an  agent  of  Mr.  Know- 
land's  personal  organization.  Thomas  is  said  to  be  a 
graduate  of  the  University,  a  fact  which  Mr.  Know- 
land  has  very  flippantly  declared  to  be  the  only  thing 
he  knew  of  to  his  (Thomas's)  discredit.  But  Con- 
gressman Knowland  was  not  the  only  person  who 
claimed  interest  in  the  Berkeley  appointment.  There 
was  an  independent  or  non-political  candidate  for  the 
place  in  the  person  of  one  Clarence  S.  Merrill,  cashier 
in  a  local  bank,  the  son  of  a  former  postmaster  and 
himself  well-known  and  widely  liked  in  connection  with 
postoffice  administration.  Merrill's  petition  to  the 
President,  while  non-political,  was  a  very  strong  one. 
It  was  headed  by  President  Wheeler  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity and  bore  the  names  of  a  majority  of  the  most 
worthy  professional  and  business  men  of  the  town. 
Feeling  ran  high  over  the  matter;  it  became  a  contest 
between  political  practice  and  the  wish  of  the  Berkeley 
people  to  secure  a  non-political  administration  of  the 
postoffice.  President  Wheeler,  who  is  known  to  be  a 
close  personal  friend  of  the  President,  made  the  matter 
a  personal  one  and  is  reported  to  have  made  direct 
appeal  for  Merrill,  coupled  with  a  positive  protest 
against  Thomas  as  a  pushing  and  offensive  politician. 

We  will  not  go  into  the  personal  aspects  of  this  mat- 
ter, since  in  spite  of  much  personal  feeling  the  issue 
does  not  relate  to  persons,  but  to  a  principle.  As  the 
fight  grew  warm  both  Senators  Perkins  and  Flint 
lent  their  influence  to  Mr.  Knowland's  demand  upon 
the  President  on  behalf  of  Thomas.  Then  Mr. 
Knowland's  associates  of  the  California  delegation  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  joined  in  an  appeal  to 
the  President.  The  Governor  of  the  State  was 
induced  to  write  a  letter  to  the  President  testifying 
to  the  personal  good  character  of  Thomas  and  sup- 
porting Mr.  Knowland's  demands  for  his  appointment. 
But  all  was  of  no  avail,  for  on  the  10th  instant  the 
President  put  aside  the  appeals  in  behalf  of  Thomas 
and  named  Merrill  for  the  vacant  place.  In  a  tele- 
gram to  Mr.  Knowland  the  President  said:  "Shall  give 
Merrill  recess  appointment.  When  congress  convenes 
will  confer  with  senators  and  you  as  to  the  advis- 
ability of  sending  his  name  to  the  senate  for  permanent 
appointment." 

Thus  the  immediate  outcome  is  a  victory  for  the 
non-political  idea  at  Berkeley,  championed  by  a  close 
personal  friend  of  the  President,  over  an  extraordinary 
combination  of  political  influence.  It  is,  we  think, 
to  be  regarded  rather  as  a  personal  than  a  political 
matter,  resting  chiefly  upon  the  friendly  relation  exist- 
ing between  the  President  and  Dr.  Wheeler.  Probably 
when  congress  convenes  the  President,  after  conference 
with  Senators  Perkins  and  Flint  and  Congressman 
Knowland,  will  decide  not  to  send  the  name  of  Mr. 
Merrill  to  the  senate.  More  than  likely  there  will 
be  a  compromise  under  which  neither  Merrill  nor 
Thomas  will  ultimately  get  the  Berkeley  postmaster- 
ship.  The  President  is  not  without  capacity  for  inde- 
pendent action,  but  on  the  eve  of  a  national  political 


campaign  he  is  not  likely  to  raise  anew  an  issue  which 
has  wrought  so  much  confusion  and  personal  disaster 
in  times  gone  by.  He  will  hardly  wish  to  test  the  tem- 
per of  the  Senate  over  a  matter  of  such  trifling  impor- 
tance, especially  at  a  time  when  all  the  suggestions  of 
political  discretion  call  for  diplomacy  and  concession. 


own  hands.     He  has  both  a  large  duty  ^reat 

opportunity.  An  honest  and  capable  police  is  the 
best  guaranty  of  social  peace.  Let  us  hope  that  Mr. 
Bigg}-  will  be  equal  to  the  situation. 


Chief  of  Police  Biggy. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Argonaut,  the  new  chief  of 
police  ought  to  have  been  a  man  not  associated  with 
either  one  faction  or  the  other  in  the  pending  social  con-  j 
flict.  We  say  nothing  to  the  individual  discredit  of  j 
Mr.  W.  J.  Biggy.  He  is,  we  hope,  a  capable  and 
dependable  man.  Nevertheless,  there  would  have  been 
less  room  for  question  and  a  sounder  basis  for  con- 
fidence if  the  police  department  had  been  placed  under 
the  command  of  one  less  notably  associated  with  mat- 
ters about  which  public  sentiment  is  so  divided  and  so 
intense.  The  situation  is  unfortunate  even  for  Mr. 
Bigg}-  himself,  since  whatever  he  may  do  or  not  do  is 
bound  to  be  more  or  less  subject  to  partisan  construc- 
tion. 

While  the  Argonaut  would  not  have  named  Mr. 
Biggy  as  the  head  of  the  police  department,  for  reasons 
above  suggested,  it  is  glad  to  bear  witness  to  the  fact 
that  he  has  made  a  good  beginning.  He  has  taken 
hold  of  the  work  with  intelligence  and  is  making  mani- 
fest the  fact  that  he  has  clear  conceptions  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  police  department  to  the  interests  of  public 
order.  How  little  his  immediate  predecessors  have 
understood  or  cared  about  the  integrity  of  the  force 
is  plain  from  the  condition  in  which  Mr.  Biggy  found 
the  department.  At  a  time  when  a  guerilla  warfare 
was  being  waged  by  striking  street-car  men  and  their 
sympathizers  against  the  United  Railroads  and  its 
employes,  approximately  one-sixth  of  the  whole  force 
was  disporting  itself  either  at  the  mountains  or  the  sea- 
shore upon  the  theory  that  this  is  vacation  time.  It 
was  found,  furthermore,  that  some  twenty-and-odd  strik- 
ing carmen — partisans,  associates  and  presumably  sym- 
pathizers with  the  disorderly  element — had  since  the 
beginning  of  the  strike  been  given  positions  as  police- 
men. Mr.  Bigg)'  has  promptly  recalled  the  vacationists 
and  announces  that  hereafter  not  more  than  twenty-five 
members  of  the  force  of  six  hundred-and-odd  shall  be 
permitted  to  be  absent  at  any  one  time.  What  he  will 
do  about  the  strikers  recently  made  policemen  by  the 
late  lamented  Dinan  is  not  announced,  but  he  ought 
promptly  to  dismiss  the  whole  outfit.  So  long  as  the 
street-car  strike  continues  or  pretends  to  continue,  no 
members  of  the  carmen's  union  ought  to  be  trusted  in 
the  capacity  of  policemen.  This  is  only  common  sense 
and  common  decency. 

Mr.  Bigg}-,  we  are  further  glad  to  say,  is  apparently 
in  full  accord  with  Mayor  Taylor's  dictum  with  respect 
to  strict  enforcement  of  the  law.  It  is  the  business  of 
the  police  to  arrest  lawbreakers,  no  matter  what  may  be 
the  circumstances  of  any  case.  Mr.  Biggy  has  recog- 
nized this  fact  in  orders  given  to  the  men  under  his 
command,  and  the  result  is  already  visible  in  a  more 
active  attitude  of  the  police  force  and  in  the  break-up 
of  that  bad  practice  under  which  individual  policemen 
have  hitherto  assumed  to  determine  who  and  what  class 
of  law-breakers  should  be  exempt  and  who  punished. 
We  have  had  enough  of  exemption  in  its  varied  forms 
in  San  Francisco.  What  we  want  now  is  enforcement 
of  the  law.  The  uses  of  a  police  force  are  not  to 
enforce  judgment  of  who  shall  and  who  shall  not  be 
given  license,  but  to  arrest  all  lawbreakers. 

It  is  noted  that  the  practical  break-up  of  the  street- 
car strike  came  coincidentally  with  the  entrance  of 
Mr.  Biggy  upon  his  duties  as  chief  of  police.  This 
fact  has  been  given  various  interpretations,  some 
friendly,  some  otherwise.  Possibly  there  was  nothing 
in  it  more  than  a  mere  coincidence.  It  is  a  fact,  never- 
theless, that  the  strike  would  have  ended  three  months 
ago — or  even  sooner — if  there  had  been  in  command  of 
the  police  department  a  man  at  once  competent  and 
determined  at  the  point  of  his  duty.  It  is  possible  that 
the  laborite  leaders  realized  that  there  was  no  use  to 
further  carry  forward  the  guerilla  warfare  of  the  past 
four  months  with  a  man  like  Biggy  at  the  head  of  the 
police  department.  Probably,  if  there  had  been  any 
hope  of  sympathy  and  friendship  at  the  hands  of  the 
new  chief,  the  farce  would  have  continued  at  least  a 
little  longer.  The  Argonaut  is  well  pleased  to  give  Mr. 
Biggy  the  benefit  of  the  coincidence  and  to  note  to  his 
credit  the  fact  that  the  laborite  conspiracy  apparently 
expects  nothing  from  him. 

Demonstration  of  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  Mr. 
Biggy's  appointment  will  come  only  with  time  and 
events.    The  making  of  his  official  character  is  in  his 


Elisor  Biggy's  Dilemma. 

Public  criticism  of  the  manner  in  which  Abraham 
Ruef  has  been  coddled  and  petted  at  the  public  cost, 
combined  with  the  fact  that  Elisor  Biggy  has  been 
made  chief  of  police,  has  had  the  effect  of  bringing  the 
parlor-boarder  phase  of  Mr.  Ruef's  imprisonment  to  a 
climax.  Judge  Dunne  has  continued  Mr.  Biggy's 
tenure  as  elisor,  but  at  the  same  time  has  directed  that 
the  expense  of  the  Fillmore  Street  establishment  shall 
be  stopped.  It  would  have  been  to  Judge  Dunne's  credit 
if  then  and  there  he  had  given  Ruef  his  long  overdue 
sentence  and  directed  that  he  be  confined  either  in  the 
county  jail  or  at  San  Quentin.  But  the  judge  did  not 
go  so  far  as  this;  he  merely  told  Elisor  Bigg}-  that  he 
must  find  a  cheaper  way  of  keeping  his  illustrious  pris- 
oner. 

Mr.  Biggy  finds  himself  greatly  embarrassed,  though 
why  we  are  not  able  to  comprehend.  The  city  jail  he 
declares  to  be  an  impossible  place  to  confine  Ruef, 
though  why,  if  it  be  good  enough  for  other  criminals 
it  be  not  good  enough  for  Abraham  Ruef,  we  fail  to 
understand.  Apparently  Mr.  Biggy  has  grown  so 
accustomed  to  regard  Ruef  in  the  light  of  a  privi- 
leged guest  whose  tastes  and  whims  are  to  be  pam- 
pered that  he  cannot  get  a  true  focus  on  him  as  a 
wretched  creature  who  has  been  convicted  of  felonious 
crimes  and  whose  proper  place  is  the  state's  prison, 
with  the  kind  of  fare  which  is  held  good  enough  for 
others  of  his  kind. 

The  latest  suggestion  is  that,  since  Mr.  Ruef  cannot 
properly  be  brought  to  put  up  with  prison  conditions,  he 
be  permitted  to  sustain  from  his  private  purse  the 
expenses  of  the  Fillmore  Street  establishment.  He  likes 
the  place:  the  beds  are  soft;  he  has  an  excellent  cook; 
and  the  view  is  precisely  to  his  notion.  Furthermore, 
the  house  is  pleasantly  associated  with  his  old  friend- 
ship with  Eugene  Schmitz,  whose  one-time  residence 
it  was,  and  it  is  familiar  to  his  social  friends,  whom  he 
is  able  to  entertain  graciously  and  frequently.  If  half 
the  stories  told  about  Mr.  Ruef  be  true,  he  has  money 
enough  and  to  spare  to  maintain  this  luxurious  life  even 
to  the  extent,  as  has  been  suggested,  of  paying  the  spe- 
cial guards  provided  for  his  security.  Wouldn't  it  be  a 
pretty  spectacle — Abraham  Ruef.  convicted  felon,  living 
handsomely  in  his  own  house  upon  funds  gained  by 
his  crimes,  guarded  by  men  in  his  own  employ?  Really, 
the  picture  is  so  pleasing  that  it  is  no  wonder  Mr. 
Biggy  turns  from  it  with  reluctance  and  loathing  when 
he  thinks  of  subjecting  a  fine  gentleman  like  Abraham 
Ruef  to  the  discomforts  of  an  ordinary  prison.  Pos- 
sibly, when  Mr.  Ruef  finally  gets  to  San  Quentin — if 
ever  he  does — the  superintendent  may  be  induced  to 
move  out  of  his  quarters  to  make  room  for  the  illus- 
trious and  luxurious  Monsieur  Ruef. 

Again  let  us  ask  why  in  heaven's  name  all  this  tender- 
ness, judicial  and  other,  over  this  arch-criminal  of 
unsavory  character  and  nasty  life?  Wherein  does  he 
differ  from  other  felons  that  his  bed  should  be  soft,  his 
table  rich  and  varied  and  the  airs  of  his  prison  house 
fragrant  and  salubrious?  Why  does  not  Judge  Dunne 
pass  sentence  upon  this  scoundrel  as  he  would  upon 
another?  Why  does  not  Mr.  Bigg}-  put  his  prisoner 
along  with  others  under  his  care? 

Is  it  surprising  that  under  the  circumstances  there 
should  be  questions  and  sneers  with  respect  to  this 
whole  matter?  Is  it  surprising  that  the  integrity  of 
the  prosecution  is  a  matter  of  question?  Is  it  surpris- 
ing that  even  Judge  Dunne  is  not  spared  in  the  general 
censure  which  rises  in  connection  with  this  whole 
wretched  business? 


Modern  Ships  and  the  Canal. 

An  interesting  suggestion  comes  from  Washington  to 
the  effect  that  before  the  Panama  Canal  can  be  com- 
pleted according  to  programme  it  will  have  become 
obsolete  for  war  and  commercial  purposes,  due  to  the 
growth  in  size  of  modern  ships.  Under  the  present  plan 
the  Panama  locks  are  to  have  a  width  of  one  hundred 
feet.  The  two  battleships  recently  ordered  are  to  have 
a  beam  of  eighty-five  feet.  It  is  suggested  that  very 
skillful  towing  will  be  necessary  with  only  seven  and 
one-half  feet  of  leeway  on  either  side.  It  is  further  sug- 
gested that  if  naval  construction  shall  continue  to  de- 
velop along  the  lines  of  recent  years,  the  canal  will  be 
too  small  to  permit  of  the  passage  of  the  newer  ships 
under  any  conditions. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
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great  Kiel  Canal,  built  by  Germany  for  the  purpose  of 
making  her  navy  available  both  in  the  Baltic  and  the 
North  Seas,  is  already  too  small  for  that  purpose. 
Ships  of  the  Dreadnought  class  can  not  possibly  squeeze 
through ;  and,  as  Germany  is  following  England's  lead 
in  the  matter  of  ships,  it  is  now  deemed  necessary  to 
increase  the  width  of  the  canal.  The  work,  it  is  estimated, 
will  consume  eight  years  and  will  cost  $55,000,000.00; 
and  long  before  it  is  completed  the  German  government 
will  have  ready  for  it  a  considerable  fleet  of  Dread- 
noughts, two  of  which  have  already  been  ordered. 
A  recent  suggestion  is  to  the  effect  that  there  shall 


heat  over  and  over  again,  while  the  home  government 
is  at  its  wit's  end  to  reconcile  the  claims  of  its  Indian 


their  most  precious  possessions.    In  Canada  we  see  that 
protest  has  given  way  to  violence,  but  we  need  not  sup- 


subjects  to  go  where  they  please  within  the  Empire  and  pose  that  the  Canadian  case  is  stronger  than  that  of 
the  claims  of  its  African  subjects  to  keep  out  whom  Natal  and  elsewhere.  Indeed,  it  is  not  so  strong,  but 
they  please  from  their  own  territory.  And  beyond  this  j  the  people  are  different,  with  the  blood  of  the  new 
purely  domestic  problem  there  is  the  tacit  demand  of  the  :  world,  and  therefore  more  disposed  to  assert  themselves. 
Japanese  to  walk  up  and  down  on  the  earth  and  to  go  to       The  parallels  are  not  only  in  the  concrete  facts.   They 


and  fro  in  it  and  to  enter  every  half-peopled  country, 
not  as  guests,  but  in  order  to  commercially  possess  it. 
Like    America    herself,    South    Africa    has    her    own 


run  all  the  way  through  the  whole  problem.  Our  East- 
ern critics  and  the  authorities  at  Washington  have 
looked  upon  us  superciliously  and  have  scolded  us  for 


native  problem,   a  black  one,   and  she  does  not  want  i  over-sensitiveness  and  for  a  tendency  to  magnify  the 
another,    whether   brown    or   yellow,    celestial   or   the   little  annoyances  of  life  into  questions  of  national  pres- 


be  some  agreement  between  the  nations  limiting  the  size  i  reverse.     She  has  something  like  seven  million  warlike  ]  ervation  and  fraught  with  national  perils.     That  may 
of  war  ships.     In  this  connection  the  question  arises, 
why  not  go  a  little  further  and  agree  not  to  build  any 
ships  at  all? 


An  Imperial  Problem. 
The  violent   outbreak   against   Orientals   in    British 
Columbia  surprises  nobody  who  has  kept  in  touch  with 
sentiment,  not  only  in  the  Pacific  colony,  but  in  other 


aborigines,  and  she  feels  that  even  "imperial  considera-  be  so,  and  the  Argonaut  believes  that  with  less  preju- 
tions"  have  their  limit.  dice  and  less  heat  a  happy  middle  course  might  be  found 

Of  course,  South  Africa  is  weak  and  her  voice  in. to  our  economic  benefit  and  without  injur)'  to  national 
London  is  not  a  loud  one.  But  Australia  is  strong  and  ideals.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  same  problem 
might  cut  the  painter  if  the  strain  were  too  great.  Sir  !  over  far  wider  areas  abroad  has  been  met  with  much 
Henry  Parkes  spoke  a  piece  of  his  mind  when  he  greater  heat  and  with  far  less  restraint  and  moderation, 
said  of  the  Asiatic  problem :  "We  have  acted  with  ;  and  this  fact  must  be  remembered  by  Eastern  critics 
decision  and  we  don't  mean  to  turn  back.  Neither  for  |  who  wish  to  look  at  the  whole  situation  with  the  intel- 
Her  Majesty's  ships  of  war  nor  for  Her  Majesty's  rep-   ligence  that  only  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  situation 


Mr.  Hearne  com- 


parts of  the  British  world  which  have  come  in  direct 

.  ,   .-     _  .     t  ,  ,         T    ..  ,  •□  ...  ,  resentative  on  the  spot  nor  for  the  Secretary  of  State  can  give.     The  British  colonies  make  precisely  the  same 

contact  with  the  Oriental  peoples.     In  the  case  of  British  ,_,.,.,  .,,  ,, 

_,,.      it_      .....  ^         ,  .  ,  .for  the  Colonies  do  we  intend  to  turn  aside  from  our 

Columbia   the   local   legislature   has   again    and   again  .  . 

.,   .      ...    .,      n  .     .  ,         . ,  .    ,.  j     c  ..  purpose.       Speaking  later  on.  he  laid  down  the  philos- 

wrestled  with  the  Oriental  problem  and  disposed  of  it  r     r  5       .   B  '  f 

,.  ..  ,  .     .«      ,-  ,.     ,  ,       ,         ..  ophv  of  immigration  as  he  understood  it.     He  said: 

according  to  its  power  and  in  the  light  of  local  senti-     r  -  » 

ment.     Time  and  again  its  efforts  have  been  thwarted       II  is  our  du*y  to  preserve  the  type  of  the  British  nation, 

by     the     authorities     at     Ottawa,     who     have     allowed    and  we  °"Sht  =<*  for  any  consideration  whatever  to  admit  any 

.  .  .  ;  element  that  would  detract  from  or  in  any  appreciable  degree 

imperial  considerations     to  outweigh  all  local  claims,    ,ower  tha,  admirabIe  t^  of  natality.    We  should  not  en- 

and  who  have  insisted  that  nothing  shall  be  done  to    courage  or  admit  amongst  us  any  class  of  persons  whatever 
offend  a  friend  and  ally.     The  riots  at  Vancouver  will    whom  we  are  not  prepared  to  advance  to  all  our  franchises,  to  I the  Srowth  of  England's  trade  with  a  large  section  of  the 
.  .  ^    ,-,  ..i.        .  -,-,r     .  -  i    ii  «       -^:^;iDMf.  ~c  «;*;«„*.  -,«j  ~n  «,,-  <-«~:-,i  -j^i,*-.?    ;««i„j:«n-    colonies  ;  it  might  easily  lead  to  a  commercial  war  which  would 

help  to   convince  critics  of   California  at  Washington  .  M  our  Privileges  as  citizens  and  aU  our  soc.al  rights,  including  •  s  * 

f    ,        ,  .,     „  ,,  ,  ,         •  ,  .  f,  the  right  of  marriage.     I  maintain  that  no  class  of  persons !  cripple  halt  her  manuiactures. 

and  elsewhere  that  the  problem  is  a  bigger  one  than  ,/.  .        f  ,  ..         ,    , 

c  °a  i  should  be  admitted  here,  so  far  as  we  can  reasonably  exclude 

they  have  supposed  and  that  San  Francisco  does  not   them    who  cannot  come  amongst  us,  take  up  all  our  rights, 
deserve  the  character  of  captious  peevishness  that  has 


demand  of  the  home  government, 
plains  that: 

In  England  the  question  is  looked  upon  as  something  remote, 
a  theory  for  academic  discussion  and  the  application  of  abstract 
principles  rather  than  a  vital  problem  calling  for  a  practical 
solution.  .  .  .  But  unrestricted  Asiatic  immigration  must 
inevitably  limit  the  capacity  of  the  outer  areas  of  the  Empire 
to  absorb  her  surplus  population  ;  it  means  a  serious  check  to 


been  ascribed  to  her.  The  agitation  in  San  Francisco 
is  indeed  a  very  small  part  of  an  agitation  that  is 
going  on  all  over  the  world,  that  has  come  to  a  head  in 
British  Columbia,  and  that  is  rapidly  hastening  to  a 
head  in  many  other  places 


It  would  be  possible  to  multiply  quotations  almost 
perform  on  a  ground  of  equality  all  our  duties,  and  share  in   endlessl        But  pernaps  enough  has  been  done  to  show 
our  august  and  lofty  work  of  founding  a  free  nation.  .      t»     «*.     ^-.  .  -     ,        ,    •      1  -, 
that  the  Pacific  Coast  is  not  isolated  in  her  attitude, 


Australia  has  not  merely  talked  about  things,  but  she  that  the  same  causes  elsewhere  have  produced  the  same 

has  done  them.     There  has  been  no  shilly-shallying  in   Protests'  althou§h  not  *>  strained,  and  that  the  Asiatic 

the  face  of  questionable  immigration.     For  terse  efficacy   ProbIem  is  one  for  the  whole  whlte  world  and  to  be 

„,,,,,,      ■        .      .     ,-       ,        .     ..      solved  only  bv  a  wise  statesmanship  which  first  recog 

This  is  made  admirably  clear  by  a  book  that  has  just   we  raay  commend  the  following  Australian  law  to  the      ..->-.  ..  ..  ..       ,s 


appeared  in  London.  It  is  entitled  "The  Asiatic  Danger 
in  the  Colonies,"  and  it  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  L.  E. 
Hearne.  The  author  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
prompted  to  his  investigation  by  occurrences  in  Califor- 
nia or  to  be  in  any  way  following  a  trail  that  was  begun 
there.  Indeed,  he  hard!}'  mentions  our  difficulties  at  all, 
and  his  enquiry  is  so  painstaking  and  his  collection  of 
facts  and  authorities  so  minute  that  he  must  have  begun 
his  task  long  before  the  situation  here  had  become  seri- 
ous enough  to  attract  general  attention. 


■back  he  goes.  And  lest  there  be  any  doubt  about  the 
matter,  it  may  be  said  that  this  law  has  been  relentlessly 
applied  to  Japanese  and  to  Asiatics  in  general.  It 
simply  gives  to  the  immigration  authorities  the  right  to 
reject  whomever  they  believe  to  be  undesirable,  and  the 
law  applies  to  undesirable  Englishmen  the  same  as  to 
any  others.  The  New  Zealand  law  is  nearly  the  same, 
but  it  gives  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  nearest  magis- 
trate.    These  laws  have  been  in  force  since  1901.  but 


They  know  better.  If  California  is  now  to  be  scolded 
for  her  attitude,  it  must  at  least  be  remembered  that 
however  unreasonable  she  may  be,  she  does  not  stand 
alone.  Certainly  no  Californian  has  ever  suggested  so 
drastic  a  law  as  that  of  Australia. 


Speaking  of  the  British  colonies  as  a  whole,  Mr. 
Hearne  chafes  bitterly  at  the  apathy  with  which  the 
immigration  situation  is  viewed  by  far-distant  imperial 
authority,  which  looks  academically  at  every  problem 
and  which  exercises  power  unmodified  by  experience. 
He  says: 

One  is  still  apt  to  cherish  the  belief  that  a  beneficent  Provi- 
dence has  placed  the  white  nations  forever  in  an  economic 
position  which  can  never  be  seriously  assailed.  But  there  are 
already  apparent  the  beginnings  of  a  renewal  of  the  old  strug- 
gle between  East  and  West  Only  it  is  assuming  a  new  form. 
The  real  Asiatic  Peril  is  the  acquisition  by  commercial  pressure 
and  trade  treaties  of  the  right  of  entry  to  lands  now  closed. 
It  will  be  a  repetition,  less  brutal,  and  probaly  slower  and  more 
subtle,  of  the  policy  of  Europe  toward  Asia  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  cloud  to-day  is  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand.  In 
a  generation  it  may  darken  the  whole  political  horizon. 

These  are  very  direct  words  and  we  are  not  aware 
of  an)'  responsible  opinion  that  contradicts  them.     Mr. 

Hearne  is  anxious  that  the  British  colonies  shall  at  sir  Henry  Parkes  spoke  right  out  in  meeting  about 
least  know  where  they  are.  that  they  shall  recognize  Australia,  and  he  was  not  afraid  of  "all  the  Oueen's 
the  facts  and  adopt  a  definite  policy  toward  them  and  ships  and  all  the  Queen's  men."  Lord  Milner  is~a  dip- 
that  there  shall  be  seme  kind  of  regulation  if  entire  '  jomat  znd  therefore  speaks  more  smoothly,  but  he  could 
prohibition  is  deemed  inadvisable.  Take  for  example  j  recognize  a  fact  when  he  saw  it.  Writing  from  Johan- 
the  case  of  Natal.  Nearly  the  entire  trade  of  the  colony  nesburg  in  1904,  he  stated  the  case  for  South  Africa 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  Asiatics,  as  is  shown  by  the  fol-  ]ust  as  it  ,vas  He  says  of  the  Asiatic  problem  that- 
lowing  figures  for  the  year  1904 : 

Europeans.       Asiatics. 

Storekeepers    658  1,260 

Storekeepers'    assistants 1,252  f,323 

Bakers  and  confectioners 213  78 

Butchers  and  assistants 306  42 

Grocers  and  assistants 425  75 

Restaurant    keepers 64  26 

In  Natal  there  are  2,132  Asiatic  domestic  servants  as 
against  1,083  European.     That  perhaps  is  not  wholly 


attention  of  our  Washington  critics  who  charge  us  with 
a  fretful  disposition  toward  Asiatic  immigration : 

Immigration  Restriction  Act,  1901,  Clause  3  (A)  : 

"Any  person  who,  when  asked  to  do  so  by  an  officer,  fails 
to  write  out  at  dictation  and  sign  in  the  presence  of  the  officer 
a  passage  of  fifty  words  in  length  in  a  European  language 
directed  by  the  officer." 

Let  us  note  the  terms  accurately.    The  law  says  "any 

person."    There  is  no  avowed  discrimination,  no  invidi-  • 

ous   distinction — "any   person."     That   means   that    a  Merit,  Indeed ! 

Chinaman,  a  Japanese  or  a  Hindu  may  be  directed  to  j  Ever  since  president  Roosevelt  disguised  himself  as 
write  at  dictation  a  passage,  say,  of  the  Magyar,  the  j  providence  and  re-announced  the  scriptural  command 
Polish  or  the  Russian  language,  and  if  he  fails  to  do  so  1 10  increase  and  multiply  and  to  be  exceeding  fruitful, 


nizes  the  magnitude  of  the  question  and  then  applies  the 
solution  in  the  light  of  natural  law  and  self-preserva- 
tion. 

Of  Mr.  Hearne's  facts  we  know  nothing,  nor  is  it  our 
duty  to  sit  in  judgment  on  his  conclusions.  But  it  is 
at  least  significant  that  such  a  book  should  be  written, 
and  it  is  worth  the  attention  of  those  to  whom  every 
possible  piece  of  evidence  is  of  value. 


every  parent  in  the  country  who  has  committed  twins 
or  triplets  has  thought  it  necessary  to  announce  the  fact 
at  the  White  House.  It  is  naturally  felt  that  such  a 
feat  deserves  the  presidential  recognition  and  the  presi- 
dential blessing,  and  whenever  these  letters  have 
escaped  suppression  at  the  hands  of  a  prosaic  and  un- 
married— or  over-married — secretary,  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  both   recognition   and  blessing  have  been   forth- 


coming. The  President  is  invariably  dee-lighted  and 
we  have  not  heard  of  any  Asiatic  indignation.  Asiatics  congratulatory-  Upon  special  occasions  a  photograph 
are  never  indignant  except  at  vacillation  and  indecision,  i  has  been  added  as  a  makeweight,  and  where  the  circum- 


The  controversy  has  now  lasted  incessantly  since  the  first 
establishment  of  the  British  power  in  the  Transvaal,  and  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  every  month  that  it  lasts 
makes  it  more  difficult  for  the  government  to  carry  any  meas- 
ures which  are  even  moderately  favorable  to  the  Asiatic  popu- 
lation  The  agitation  will,  in  my  opinion,  go  on 

and   grow   more   and   more   formidable   unless   the    position    is 
cleared  up.  as  it  only  can  be  cleared  up,  by  fresh  legislation. 


stances  have  been  especially  interesting  a  five-dollar  bill 
has  been  enclosed  as  an  extra  inducement  to  continue 
the  good  fight. 

If  the  President  opened  his  own  correspondence,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  White  House  congratulations, 
photographs  and  five-dollar  bills  would  be  even  more 
numerous  than  the)'  are.  We  do  not  know  by  what 
special  process  it  is  possible  to  evade  the  vigilance  of 
the  White  House  secretaries,  nor  why  it  happens  that 
some  of  the  blushing  missives  go  direct  to  the  sanctum 
sanctorum,  while  others  are  waylaid  by  unsympathetic 
clerks  who  never  had  any  twins  of  their  own  and  would 
not  know  what  to  do  with  them  if  they  had.  But  such 
is  evidently  the  fact.  Discrimination  is  practiced  some- 
where in  the  White  House  itself,  and  letters  of  sacred 
confidence  are  opened  and  read  by  callous  and  frivolous 
persons  who  don't  even  know  the  difference  between 
peppermint  and  paregoric,  while  other  letters  of  the 
same  purport  are  laid  on  the  steps  of  the  throne  itself. 
It  is  not  exactly  a  case  for  the  Interstate  Commerce 


From  all  the  British  colonies  the  story  is  the  same.   Commission,  but  some  one  ought  to  take  it  up. 
Everywhere    it    is    the    story    of    a    steadily    growing       Take,   for  instance,  the  example  of  that  proud  and 
mischievous,  but  what  are  we  say  to  the  fact  that  there  j  inflUx  Qf  Asiatics,  of  their  gradual  annexation  of  all !  happy  Boston  father  who  informed  the  President  that 


are  13.799  Asiatic  laborers  as  against  353  European  ? 


■Mr.    hearne's   story   is  the   same  everywhere.     The 
-     sva^l  has  been  worked  into  a  condition  of  white 


trades  and  industries,  and  of  the  degrading  penury  three  such  babies  as  never  were  before  had  arrived 
of  their  lives  which  makes  of  their  competition  some-  simultaneously — or  nearly  so — at  his  humble  home.  He 
thing  that  cannot  be  resisted  by  those  who  have  been  j  felt  that  he  was  a  patriot,  not  to  speak  of  his  wife,  who 
taught  that  their  high  standards  of  comfort  are  among  |  had  also  done  her  unobtrusive  share  toward  the  splendid 
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result.  He  hastened  to  make  his  success  known  where 
he  felt  that  it  would  be  most  appreciated,  and  he  jusiili- 
ably  and  delicately  added  that  certain  expenses  were 
usually  connected  with  the  production  and  care  of  trip- 
lets, and  that  a  government  position  would  help  him  to 
face  the  future  with  added  confidence.  And  what  was 
the  result?  There  was  no  congratulation,  no  photo- 
graph, no  five-dollar  bill.  The  letter  had  been  opened 
by  a  mere  clerk  of  the  Treasury  Department,  who  had 
actually  passed  it  on  with  a  malicious  effrontery  to  a 
bachelor  person  called  Reynolds,  who,  without  the  quali- 
fication of  triplets  or  even  of  twins,  had  wormed  himself 
into  the  position  of  assistant  secretary.  Reynolds 
answered  the  letter  in  terms  of  studied  and  calculated 
brutality.  He  told  the  Boston  father  that  merit,  not 
triplets,  was  the  passport  to  government  positions.  By 
so  doing  he  added  insult  to  injur)-,  and  it  will  be  due  to 
him  alone  if  the  Boston  father  is  forever  discouraged 
and  refuses  to  sanction  the  arrival  of  any  more  litters  of 
babies  as  long  as  he  lives.  Merit,  indeed !  If  such 
wholesale  additions  to  our  population  do  not  constitute 
merit,  then  where  is  merit  to  be  found  ?  The  President 
did  not,  of  course,  sanction  the  Reynolds  letter,  but  it  is 
hard  to  acquit  him  of  all  responsibility  in  the  matter. 
He  ought  either  to  arrange  that  all  letters  referring  in 
the  most  remote  manner  to  babies — whether  singly  or  in 
battalions — should  come  direct  to  him.  or  he  should  see 
to  it  that  irresponsible  persons — bachelors  and  the  like — 
do  not  get  into  positions  for  which  they  are  wholly  un- 
suited.    Merit,  indeed ! 


POLITICO-PERSONAL. 


wanted  to  marry  Anne  Boleyn.  he  was  confronted  with 
the  insignificant  obstacle  of  a  living  wife.  Catherine  of 

Arragon.     Poor  Catherine  was  the  widow  of  Henry |s  ,      Speaker  Cannon  that  he  ;s  not  a  candldale  Ior 

brother,  and  .f  it  was  wrong  to  marry  a  deceased  wife  s   the  presidential  nomination  ■•{„  the  sense  of  seeking  it 
sister  it  was  equally  wrong  to  marry  the  broker  of  a   or  of  tumi       over  my  hand  ■• 
late  lamented  husband.    Right  and  wrong  usually  corre- 
sponded with  Henry's  personal  wishes,  and  at  his  dicta- 
tion all  such  marriages  were  made  illegal  in  order  that 
he  might  the  more  readily  get  off  with  the  old  love 

j  before  getting  on  with  the  new.  Such  was  the  origin 
of  a  law  that  has  now  been  repealed  in  the  face  of  Epis- 

I  copal     hysteria     and    premonitions     of    dire    disaster. 

\  Henceforth  those  who,  for  strange  reasons  best  known 
to  themselves,  wish  to  marry  their  deceased  wife's  sister 
will  be  able  to  do  so  in  England  and  will  not  have  to 
go  to  one  of  the  British  colonies  where  government  by 
Moses  and  the  bishops  has  never  been  allowed. 

Of  course,  there  has  been  an  effervescence  in  clerical 


circles.     When  the  House  of  Lords  deserts  its  ancient !  neous  talks. 


Speaking  at  Louisville,  Governor  Hughes  of  New 
York  said  that  what  we  need  is  to  insist  that  executive 
powers  shall  in  all  cases  be  a  mark  of  official  rectitude. 

Ex-Mayor  Dunne  of  Chicago  is  of  the  opinion  that 
there  is  very  serious  objection  in  his  locality  among 
thinking,  conservative  people  to  any  man,  however  pop- 
ular he  may  be,  running  for  a  third  term  of  presidency. 

President  Roosevelt  is  under  engagement  to  deliver 
six  addresses  within  the  week  ending  October  6,  and  is 
now  busily  engaged  on  their  preparation.  Besides  these 
;et  speeches,  he  will  deliver  as  many  more  extempora- 


allies.  the  bishops,  the  latter  may  be  pardoned  for  seeing 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall.     If  the  Church  of  Eng- 

]  land  is  not  allowed  to  have  its  own  way  all  the  time, 
it  may  as  well  be  disestablished,  and  there  is  therefore 

i  an  uneasy  feeling  that  the  end  may  be  actually  in  sight. 

]  When  we  find  that  men  are   allowed  to  marry  their 

'.  deceased  wives'  sisters,  and  that  little  village  urchins 
refuse  to  courtesy  to  the  parson,  we  have  indeed  fallen 

j  upon  evil  days. 

Of  course,  those  who  wanted  to  marry  in  the  pro- 
hibited way  have  usually  done  so.  It  was  not  an 
offense,  but  such  marriages  were  unrecognized  and  the 

matter  of 


DECEASED  WIVES'  SISTERS. 


Representative  John  Weeks,  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  is  responsible  for  the  opin- 
ion that  the  sending  of  the  Atlantic  fleet  to  the  Pacific 
is  unwise  and  that  it  will  be  well  to  look  out  for  both 
the  Germans  and  the  Japanese. 

State  Chairman  Andrews  says  that  Senator  Knox 
will  have  a  solid  delegation  from  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Andrews  did  not  think  that  the  Taft  movement  would 
amount  to  anything,  as  the  Republican  leaders  through- 
out the  State  were  pledged  to  Knox. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post,  with  a  keen  eye  for  the 
cold  logic  of  figures,  says :  "Unfortunately,  the  Eighth 


England  Makes  Such  Marriages  Legal,  but  Not  Compulsory. 


The  passage  of  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  bill 
through  the  House  of  Lords  recalls  John  Morley's  cele- 
brated reply  to  the  questioner  who  wanted  to  know 
if  he  approved  of  the  change.  "Certainly,"  replied  Mr. 
Morley,  "but  always  with  the  understanding  that  it  is 
not  to  be  made  compulsory." 

Such,  indeed,  has  been  the  attitude  with  which  most 
sane  people  have  for  long  regarded  this  tiresome  agita- 
tion. It  was  a  part  of  the  price  that  the  nation  has 
had  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  being  governed  by  an 
irresponsible  House  of  Lords  and  by  that  part  of  it  that 
is  facetiously  called  spiritual.  It  is  the  bishops  of  the 
House  of  Lords  who  have  risen  in  their  places  time 
after  time  and — metaphorically  speaking — have  rent 
their  garments  and  thrown  ashes  upon  their  heads, 
predicting  the  downfall  of  the  home  and  the  destruction 
of  the  country  if  their  fanatical  resistance  should  be 
overcome.  There  could  have  been  no  better  object 
lesson  and  it  has  been  learned  at  last.  Practically  the 
whole  nation  was  in  agreement  about  this  bill,  although 
the  number  of  those  who  wanted  to  marry  their 
deceased  wives'  sisters  was  as  reasonably  limited  as  ever 
it  was.  But  the  bishops  alone  stood  in  the  way,  and 
now  the  bishops  have  been  asked  peremptorily  to  stand 
out  of  the  way.  It  is  true  some  of  them  say  that  they 
will  not  obey  the  new  law,  but  that  may  be  taken  for 
what  it  is  worth,  which  is  nothing  at  all. 

The  marriage  law  has  been  the  one  political  question 
upon  which  royalty  has  allowed  itself  to  have  an  opin- 
ion, or  at  least  to  express  an  opinion.  It  is  to  the  credit 
of  the  king  that  from  the  beginning  of  his  career  as 
Prince  of  Wales  he  has  never  made  it  possible  for 
anyone  to  ascribe  to  him  a  preference  for  one  political 
party  over  another.  In  political  matters  he  has  never 
committed  an  indiscretion  nor  thrown  the  weight  of  a 
feather  on  either  side  of  the  party  scales.  But  the 
Deceased  Wife's  Sister  bill  has  never  been  a  party 
measure.  It  has  rather  been  a  case  of  common  sense 
versus  bishops,  with  Episcopal  influence  predominating, 
and  therefore  the  king  has  felt  himself  at  liberty  in  con- 
versation and  by  his  vote  to  record  his  views.  This  bill 
has  been  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords  eleven  times 
and  the  royal  vote  has  been  cast  in  its  favor  upon  each 
occasion. 

That  the  House  of  Lords  has  at  length  cut  itself 
loose  from  the  bishops  is  not  due  to  a  change  of  heart. 
We  must  not  assume  that  the  peers  have  seen  the  light 
and  are  to  be  found  henceforth  upon  the  penitents' 
bench.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  self-preservation  and 
of  the  need  for  adding  no  further  drop  of  provocation 
to  the  cup  of  wrath  that  is  already  full,  pressed  down 
and  running  over.  The  Liberal  party  has  entered  upon 
a  crusade  for  the  curtailment  of  lordly  powers  and  the 
upper  house  is  carefully  gibbeted  before  the  country  as 
the  one  and  only  obstacle  to  a  political  millenium,  and 
as  the  consistent  enemy  of  the  popular  will.  It  would 
be  a  poor  policy  at  this  particular  juncture  to  put  a 
new  weapon  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  and  to  reject 
a  popular  measure  with  which  the  great  parties  are 
unconcerned,  and  in  obedience  to  a  theological  whim. 
The  House  of  Lords  is  accustomed  to  be  hated.  It  does 
not  wish  to  be  laughed  at. 

Of  course,  everyone  knows  that  there  is  no  "inward- 
ness" to  the  opposition  offered  by  the  bishops.  Even 
if  they  could  prove  that  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's 
sister  is  contrary  to  Mosaic  law,  there  is  the  obvious 
rejoinder  that  England  is  not  governed  by  Moses  and 
is  not  likely  to  be  so  long  as  pork  remains  a  staple  com- 
modity. All  the  world  now  knows  why  such  marriages 
became  illegal  in  England.  When  that  pillar  of  the 
domestic  virtues  and  champion  of  piety,  Henry  VIII, 


resulting  children   were  illegitimate.     As  a 

fact,  there  have  been  about  1800  of  such  marriages  \  District  of  Virginia,  in  which  the  congressional  con- 
ever)'  year  in  England,  and  one  of  the  most  pleasing  '  vention  has  just  declared  for  Cortelyou  for  the  presi- 
features  of  the  new  act  will  be  the  legitimizing  of  sev- '.  dency,  went  Democratic  last  year  by  5,543  in  a  total 
eral  thousand  children  who  must  otherwise  have  borne  :  vote  of  10,429." 

the  bar  sinister  Rich  people  went  to  the  colonies  to  I  PauI  Mort  who  ;s  now  in  pari  comments  upon 
be    married    and    their    marriages    were    valid.     Poor   the  st  Hst  of  Republicans  now  in  the  running  for 

people  stayed  at  home,  and  their  marriages  were  invalid  :  the  presidencv.  -j  understand,"  he  said,  "that  Mr.  Root 
and  their  children  were  illegitimate.  Such  monstrous  wi„  be  a  candidate.  rt  would  be  difficult  to  choose 
and  cruel  discrimination  would  have  been  impossible 
except  to  a  House  of  Lords  and  to  bishops  "to  whom 


all   things   are  possible." 
Loxdox,  September  8.  1907. 


Piccadilly. 


Would  Fate  Be  Kind? 
(Rondeau  Redouble) 

Would  Fate  be  kind,  and  give  our  childhood  back. 

All  the  long  years  which  we  have  left  behind, 
And  bid  us  walk  aga^n  the  self-same  track 

Which  we  have  followed,  ignorant  and  blind, — 

Should  we  be  glad  the  same  old  path  to  find. 
With  every  sorrow,  every  loss  and  lack, 

And  every  burden  for  the  heart  and  mind, — 

Would  Fate  be  kind  and  give  our  childhood  back  ? 

Would  Grief's  wild  storms,  Disaster's  thunder-crack, 
Be  recompensed  by  all  Life's  joys  combined? 

Would  we  toil  on  beneath  Care's  heavy  pack. 
All  the  long  years  which  we  have  left  behind  ? 

Fair  fruits  were  bitter,  underneath  the  rind  ; 

In  bluest  skies  the  tempest  gathered  black  ; 
Would  we  rejoice,  should  Fate  her  skein  rewind, 

And  bid  us  walk  again  the  self-same  track  ? 

Why  change  the  dates  in  Time's  grim  almanac  ? 

Safe  with  the  past  let  them  remain  enshrined ; 
Nor  crave  the  path  in  Life's  cramped  zodiac 

Which  we  have  followed,  ignorant  and  blind. 

We  should  not  be  more  happy  or  resigned. 

Nor  suffer  less  from  scourge,  and  knout,  and  rack. 
Briers  and  thorns  with  nettles  intertwined. 

If  she  should  send  us  on  the  self-same  track, 
Would  Fate  be  kind? 

— Elizabeth  Akers,  in  Putnam's  Magazine. 


between  him,  Fairbanks,  Knox,  Taft  and  Hughes.    Any 
one  of  these  five  would  make  an  excellent  President." 


Hart  Lyman,  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  has 
been  asked  as  to  the  rumor  that  President  Roosevelt  has 
arranged  to  assume  the  direction  of  that  newspaper 
after  he  leaves  the  White  House.  Mr.  Lyman  said  that 
it  was  the  first  he  had  heard  of  it,  and  he  was  sure  that 
he  would  be  among  the  first  to  know  it  had  such  a  move 
been  contemplated  by  the  President  and  Mr.  Whitelaw 
Reid. 

Congressman  Longw-orth,  on  his  return  from  Hono- 
lulu, denied  the  authenticity  of  some  sensational  remarks 
attributed  to  him  by  a  local  interviewer.  When  the 
substance  of  the  alleged  interview,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  the  President  might  run  again  if  conditions 
were  favorable  and  the  convention  made  a  practically 
unanimous  demand  that  he  head  the  ticket,  was  quoted, 
Longworth  said  quietly,  but  with  emphasis,  "but  there 
will  be  no  conditions." 

Governor  Vardaman,  who  has  just  been  defeated  in 
the  primaries  by  John  Sharp  Williams  in  the  spectacu- 
lar race  for  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate,  predicts 
that  John  Sharp  Williams  will  be  opposing  William  J. 
Bryan  for  the  presidency  when  the  State  Democratic 
convention  meets  in  Jackson.  Mr.  Williams  placed  him- 
self on  record  in  the  recent  campaign  with  Governor 
Vardaman,  stating  that  he  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Bryan 
secure  the  nomination  on  a  platform  which  would  insure 
election. 

Resolutions  against  President  Roosevelt  and  Secre- 

'    ■    '  I  tary   Taft   were  passed  enthusiastically  at   the   recent 

A  few  minutes  before  6  o'clock  on  August  29th  the  !  meeting  of  the  national  negro  organization.     Dr.   Du 

great  bridge  being  constructed  over  the  St.  Lawrence   Bois  read  an  address  to  the  country  which  concluded : 

River  about   six  miles  west  of  Quebec  collapsed  and  !  "We  call  on  the  250,000  free  black  voters  of  the  North : 

j  eighty-four  workmen  lost  their  lives.     It  is  a  national '  L'se  your  ballot  to  defeat  Theodore  Roosevelt,  William 

•  disaster  almost  unequaled  in  Canadian  history.     To  get '  H.  Taft  or  any  man  named  by  the  present  political  dic- 

a  parallel  for  it,  one  must  go  back  to  the  collapse  of   tatorship.     Better  vote   for  avowed   enemies  than   for 

the  Tay  bridge  in  Scotland  on  the  night  of  December  28, !  false  friends ;  but,  better  still,  vote  with  the  white  labor- 

1879.     On  that  occasion  a  great  storm  swept  down  the   >ng  classes,  remembering  that  the  cause  of  labor  is  the 

I  river  and  the  bridge  gave  way  as  an  express  train  with   cause  of  black  men,  and  the  black  man's  cause  is  labor.'s 

seventy  passengers  was  crossing  bound  from  Edinburgh   own." 

to  Dundee.     Not  a  single  person  on  the  train  escaped.       c  i-u  t  ■        •      ^  i  ,• 

The  cause  of  the  Quebec  disaster  is  as  yet  unknown.;  Senator  Tillman,  speaking  m  Delaware,  predicted 
It  mav  have  been  that  the  anchor  pier  was  unequal  to  !  'hat  serious  troubles  will  presently  spring  from  the  race 
the  strain  put  upon  it.  or  that  the  outer  pier  settled  and  ProbIenl-  He  .sa>d  =  The  condition  is  more  serious  now 
caused  the  mass  of  iron  to  twist  and  fall.  Only  the  pub-  than  ]t  .wa*  InT  ^86}'c as  th"*  ar!r  acbout  l0$?0-m 
lie  investigation  which  the  Dominion  government  has  ne5™ef  !flhe  Umted  StateS  "^  Sen,at°r  T'"ma  , 
ordered  will  determine  where  the  weakness  lav.  In  '  a""b"'ed  'he  present  race  condition  to  politicians,  and 
,1899  the  Dominion  government  made  a  grant  of  one  , said  lhat  the  negro  realizes  that  he  has  the  balance  ot 
!  million  dollars  toward  the  building  of  the  bridge,  which  P°;Ye.r  ln  "?**  Statf  •  specially  m  Delaware.  '  here 
was  then  estimated  to  cost  four  millions.  This  year  *""  be  a  tlme'  not  fa"  d'sta "*•.  declared  Mr.  Tillman, 
Parliament  raised  that  estimate  to  nearlv  eight  mil.  i  «hen  the  negroes  and  the  whites  will  have  each  other 
lions.  The  two  shore  spans  were  completed  and  the  :  hy  th?  tbroatl'  and  ?ne  daycwe  ,w,l"  wake  u?  l,°  n5ar  ° 
south  anchor  and  cantilever  span  were  nearlv  finished. :  terrlble  butcheries  in  the  South  because  of  the  hatred 
It  was  these  latter  advanced  portions  which  'collapsed.   exlstlnS  between  the  races. 

The  cantilever  span  hung  out  over  the  river  and  its       Secretary  Taft,   speaking  at   Portland,   Oregon,   ex- 
stress  was  borne  by  the  anchor  span.     Both  went  down   pressed  himself  with  great  energy  on  the  subject  of  the 
;  together.     At   the  point   where   the  bridge   was   being   influence  of  wealth  upon  government.     The  Secretary 
built  the  St.  Lawrence  River  is  2500  feet  wide  at  high,  said:  "I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  country  is  tired 
tide.     The  centre  span  was  to  be  1800  feet  in  width   of  a  plethora  of  millionaires,  and  of  their  influence  upon 
and  to  consist  of  two  cantilever  spans  with  a  suspended   governmental  and  public  affairs.     It  has  been  demon- 
(  span    between    them.     The    two    anchor    spans    added   strated  and  can  further  be  shown  that  the  business  of 
|  another    1,000   feet,   and   the   two   truss   spans   nearest   the  nation  shall  be  run  on  the  principle  of  a  square  deal 
i  shore  420  feet  more.     This  would  make  a  total  bridge   to  every  one  and  special  privileges  to  none,  be  he  rich 
length  of  3,220  feet.  or  poor.     This  has  been  the  principle  of  the  present 

'    •    ' administration,    and    it    will    be    with    the    Republican 

Governor  Hughes  of  Xew  York  says :  "Let  us  have  it  administration  to  come.  The  people  have  the  ability  to 
thoroughly  imderstood  that  a  man  walks  to  his  political  rise  up  and  regulate  whatever  abuses  may  exfct — they 
doom  who  thinks  of  anything  else  but  the  public  welfare  have  done  this  before  and  will  do  it  again  if  occasion 
I  in  connection  with  public  office."  is  offered." 


I  tit,     AftliUWAUl 


OE-Jf  I£.MU1LK    £,L,     Ly\J/  . 


THE  ROSEATE  HAZE. 


By  Katharine  Lynch. 


Kaiulani  sat  on  the  bank  under  the  algarobas  and  dug 
her  brown  toes  into  the  sand  as  she  concentrated  her 
mind  in  the  unusual  effort  of  thought.  Her  thought 
was  of  the  haoele,  John  Whitton.  He  had  come  less 
frequently  of  late;  and  it  required  more  than  usual 
effort  and  extraordinary  ilbations  of  o-kuli-hau  to  put 
him  into  the  old-time  easy  good  humor  when  he  found 
everything  about  Kaiulani  charming  from  the  crown  of 
her  black,  curly  head  to  the  toe  of  her  shapely  foot. 
Kaiulani  knew  these  signs  in  men  and  she  knew  that  the 
time  for  decisive  action  had  come. 

There  was  only  one  thing  that  permanently  held  a 
haoele.  A  foolish  thing  in  the  eyes  of  Kaiulani.  Merely 
a  matter  of  a  few  mumbled  words  and  a  plain  little 
golden  circlet.  Kaiulani  twisted  one  on  her  finger.  She 
had  bought  it  only  that  morning,  by  way  of  providing 
against  emergency,  and  she  would  greatly  have  pre- 
ferred one  of  the  pretty,  glittering  ones  that  the  clerk 
had  been  anxious  to  show  her.  However,  that  was 
haoele  fashion.  And  it  was  fitting  that  one  who  had 
royal  blood  in  her  veins — it  was  commemorated  in  her 
name  and  traceable  through  a  remote  and  extremely 
wavy  line — should  marry  with  a  white  man. 

So  Kaiulani  knitted  her  smooth  brow  and  traced  with 
her  toes  in  the  brown  sand  the  screed  of  a  man's  destiny. 
After  a  time  she  rose,  stretched  herself  easefully,  di- 
vested herself  of  the  red  and  white  holoku  trailing 
about  her  feet;  and  so,  clad  only  in  a  neat  available 
mou-mou,  slipped  into  the  green  water  and  spent  a 
luxurious  morning  hunting  for  sea-weed  to  eke  out  the 
evening  meal. 

When  John  Whitton  arrived,  irritable  and  exhausted 
from  a  hot,  trying  day  in  the  office,  the  little  bungalow 
bore  a  festive  air  of  welcome.  The  savory  odor  of 
broiling  squid  was  in  the  air.  The  table  under  the  hau- 
tree  was  spread  with  immaculate  linen  and  set  out  with 
a  succulent  dish  of  luaued  pig  and  mullet  baked  in  ti 
leaves.  On  the  center  was  a  high-shouldered,  square- 
faced  bottle,  flanked  by  smaller  vessels  of  o-kuli-hau; 
and  Kaiulani,  smiling  a  greeting,  looked  very  pretty  in 
her  white  holoku  with  the  scarlet  hibiscus  in  her  dusky 
hair. 

It  was  a  pleasant  sight  for  a  tired  man;  and  the  ugly 
creases  in  John  Whitton's  forehead  smoothed  out  as  he 
sank  into  a  chair  and  returned  Kaiulani's  clinging  kiss. 
Some  hours  later  a  holy  Father,  who  did  not  ask  too 
many  questions,  pronounced  the  words  that  made  the 
somewhat  irregular  descendant  of  kings  the  wife  of  a 
rather  stupid  haoele,  who  seemed  not  to  understand 
how,  when  the  time  came  for  the  ring,  one  could  be  so 
readily  produced  from  his  jyaistcoat  pocket;  where  un- 
doubtedly he  had  put  it  against  this  very  occasion. 

Many  days  later  John  Whitton  opened  on  a  bare  and 
ugly  world  a  pair  of  eyes  that  for  a  fortnight  had  seen 
only  through  a  dim  and  roseate  haze :  a  haze  in  which  a 
red-lipped,  bronze  daughter  of  the  gods  and  a  certain 
high-shouldered,  square-faced  bottle  had  been  the  only 
essential  and  perceptible  factors  in  a  gloriously  easeful 
existence.  The  square-faced  bottle — several  of  them,  in 
fact — lay  against  the  wall  of  the  bungalow,  hopelessly 
empty.  Kaiulani,  in  an  untidy  holuku,  her  tangled  hair 
about  her  shoulders,  sat  on  the  lanai  hard  by  smoking  a 
comfortable  Havana,  which,  from  the  fragrance,  John 
Whitton  recognized  as  one  of  his  own  particular  stock. 
.He  unsteadily  raised  himself  to  a  sitting  position, 
carefully  planted  his  feet  on  the  floor,  rested  his  head 
on  his  hands,  and  conscientiously  tried  to  piece  together 
an  intelligible  connection  with  his  former  life.  The 
effort  was  quite  unavailing  and  he  soon  surrendered  it. 
Then  his  gaze  fell  on  a  low  table  drawn  close  to  the 
couch.  There  were  letters  on  it — two  letters  and  a 
folded  slip  of  paper.  These  John  Whitton  eyed  distaste- 
fully. Habit,  grown  instinctive,  urged  his  reluctant 
brain  to  give  them  its  consideration.  The  result  was 
physically  nauseating  and  he  gave  it  over  and  staggered 
to  his  feet. 

Kaiulani  indolently  stirred  and  threw  him  a  glance 
over  her  shoulder.  Then  she  rose  and  came  to  him. 
"Sick?"  she  interrogated.    "Better  you  lie  down." 

"No,"  he  roughly  answered.  "I've  had  enough.  1 
must  get  out  of  this." 

"AH  right,"  she  acquiesced.  "More  better  read  letter 
first."  She  slipped  her  hand  along  his  bare  arm  and 
rested  it  ostentatiously  on  his  wrist. 

Something  cool  and  hard  touched  John's  pulse.  He 
looked  down.  On  the  slim  brown  finger  was  a  plain 
circlet  of  gold.  The  world  yrent  red  before  the  man's 
eyes,    lie  pushed  the  woman  from  him. 

"Where  did  you  get  that?"  he  hoarsely  asked.  But  a 
cold  fear  clutched  at  his  heartstrings  and  a  tiny  burning 
thread  of  memory  ran  through  the  fragments  of  the 
roseate  haze  and  linked  the  present  with  a  misty,  far-off 
past. 

The  woman  spoke  indulgently.  "More  better  you 
read." 

She  thrust  the  folded  paper  toward  him  and  sauntered 
out  on  the  lanai.  For  a  moment  she  watched  his  face. 
Then  she  passed  under  the  algarobas  and  disappeared 
from  view. 

Whitton  unfolded  the  paper  and  read  the  few  crisp 
lines.    "God,"  he  whispered,  dry-lipped,  "God." 

The  paper  was  in  duplicate.  The  terminology  was 
official.  It  set  forth  very  simply  the  salient  fact  of  that 
evening  or:  a  fortnight  ago  which  had  been  lost  in  the 
beginning  of  the  roseate  haze. 

The  two  letters  had  been  thoughtfully  opened.  The 
first  contained  a  succinct  statement  from  Whitton's  chief 
that  his  services  would  no  longer  be  needed  at  the  office, 


and  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  call  for  the  balance  due 
him  on  account.  The  date  was  many  days  old ;  but  this 
the  man  was  not  in  a  position  to  know. 

The  second  letter  was  longer.  The  man's  face  grew 
gray  as  he  read  it  and  his  eyes  hollowed  like  the  eyes  of 
an  old  man.  The  Girl  Back  Home  wrote  a  tender,  joy- 
ous letter,  in  which  she  set  forth  the  fact  that  the 
troublesome  mortgage  was  finally  lifted  and  that  she 
now  was  free  to  leave  the  dear  old  mother  and  the  little 
sister — Betty  was  grown  such  a  woman  John  would 
never  know  her — and  that  she  would  come  to  her  darling 
John  whenever  he  should  be  ready  for  her.  Then  at  the 
last  her  loving  heart  overcame  her  sweet  timidity,  and 
she  ended  with  frightened  daring:  "Oh,  Boy,  dearest 
Boy,  let  it  be  soon." 

When  John  Whitton  rose  and  walked  across  the  room 
his  staggering  gait  bore  no  relation  to  the  empty  square- 
faced  bottles  lying  against  the  wall.  The  effect  of  those 
days  of  roseate  haze  had  passed  from  him  quite.  He 
was  deadly  sober  and  his  mind  worked  with  an  awful 
clearness.  His  step  was  merely  the  feeble  tottering  of 
one  who  has  grown  very  old. 

From  the  case  hanging  against  the  wall  the  man  took 
out  a  loaded  pistol.  It  was  an  excellent  bit  of  mechan- 
ism, clean  and  well  primed.  But  it  did  not  seem  to 
please  him.  He  frowned  darkly  as  he  fingered  it  and 
then  laid  it  back  in  the  case.  Still  with  the  same  uncer- 
tain step  he  walked  to  the  open  window  and  looked  out 
over  the  sea. 

The  cool  white  breakers  tumbling  over  the  reef  were 
a  refreshing  sight  for  his  burning  eyes.  The  man 
watched  them  for  a  time.  Then  he  moved  to  the  table 
and  drew  to  him  pen,  ink  and  paper. 

The  obituary  which  John  Whitton  penned  was  direct 
and  convincing.  It  touched  briefly  on  the  honorable 
career  of  one  John  Whitton,  deceased;  and  in  a  few 
manly  words  recorded  his  most  regrettable  taking  off: 
he  having  essayed  a  swim  beyond  even  his  skilled 
strength,  and  so  perished  in  returning  on  the  breakers 
beyond  the  reef. 

He  wrote  slowly,  with  no  erasures,  and  when  the 
screed  was  finished  perused  it  with  some  satisfaction  and 
placed  it  in  an  envelope,  which  he  addressed  to  the  one 
man  in  the  Island  who  had  been  for  many  years  as 
Jonathan  to  his  David.  Into  the  same  envelope  he  put 
a  second  sheet  containing  the  address  of  the  Girl  Back 
Home,  with  the  request  that  the  balance  due  on  his 
account  be  forwarded  to  her,  together  with  the  printed 
obituary  and  whatever  else  might  be  deemed  prudent. 
There  was  likewise  a  command  that  all  be  done  in 
decent,  orderly  fashion. 

This  accomplished,  he  went  out  into  the  highway  and 
hailed  a  small  brown  imp,  who,  for  a  quarter  in  hand 
and  the  promise  of  another  at  the  end  of  the  journey, 
pledged  himself  to  deliver  the  message  with  all  speed. 

Then  the  man  who  had  outlived  his  hour  donned  a 
neat,  well-worn  bathing  suit  and  quietly  went  down  to 
the  sea. 

San  Francisco,  September,  1907. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


This  name  Gotham  was  first  applied  to  the  city  of 
Manhattan  in  a  book  of  humorous  sketches  called 
"Salmagundi,"  written  about  1807  by  Washington  Irv- 
ing in  collaboration  with  his  brother  Peter  and  the  poet 
Paulding.  It  was  evidently  intended  to  suggest  that 
the  people  of  New  York  made  undue  pretensions  to 
wisdom,  and  that  there  were  both  satire  and  wit  in  the 
suggestion  is  shown  by  the  story  of  the  original  Goth- 
amites.  Gotham  was  a  parish  in  Nottinghamshire, 
England.  The  old  story  tells  how  King  John  wished 
to  pass  through  the  parish.  '  The  people  there,  fancying 
that  the  passage  of  the  king  over  a  route  made  it  a 
public  road,  decided  to  prevent  the  transit  by  pretend- 
ing to  be  crazy  Therefore,  when  the  king  and  his 
party  arrived  they  found  every  one  of  the  inhabitants 
employed  in  some  peculiarly  foolish  task.  Thus,  a 
group  were  joining  hands  around  a  thornbush  to  keep 
a  cuckoo  from  getting  away;  some  were  trying  to 
drown  an  eel,  others  dipping  water  with  a  sieve,  and 
so  on.  When  the  king  saw  these  performances  he 
swore  at  the  people  for  a  pack  of  idiots,  and,  turning, 
departed  with  all  his  retinue.  The  Gothamites  were 
delighted  with  the  success  of  their  scheme  for  turning 
aside  the  king,  regarding  it  as  superlatively  clever. 
After  this  Gotham  came  to  have  the  reputation  of  being 
a  sort  of  headquarters  for  conceited  fools.  In  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII  a  book  entitled  "The  Merry  Tales  of 
the  Mad  Men  of  Gotham"  was  published.  Among 
these  was  the  story  of  the  "Three  Wise  Men  of 
Gotham,"  one  of  whose  exploits  was  to  go  to  sea  in  a 
bowl. 


The  wealthy  passenger  for  Europe  does  not  now  book 
a  cabin  of  a  steamship,  but  engages  a  suite,  which  is  in 
reality  a  commodious  flat,  consisting  of  four  luxuriously 
appointed  rooms — drawing-room,  dining-room,  bedroom 
and  bathroom — furnished  and  decorated  in  the  most 
costly  and  artistic  manner  with  a  rare  and  beautiful 
variety  of  woods,  upholstered  with  silks,  damasks,  tap- 
estries  and  brocades.  Every  possible  convenience  is 
provided — even  the  blessings  of  the  telephone  have  not 
been  overlooked,  so  that  passengers  in  their  staterooms 
may  call  up  friends  in  distant  parts  of  the  ship  and 
make  appointments  for  dinner,  etc.  The  morning  con- 
stitutional is  taken  on  a  deck  almost  as  broad  as  a 
street,  and  a  newspaper  containing  all  the  latest  news 
of  the  world,  as  received  by  wireless  telegraphy,  is  dis- 
tributed every  day.  After  dinner  one  may  chat  in  the 
palm-garden.  All  this  will  show  that  the  transforma- 
tion of  ocean  travel  has  been  most  wonderful  in  the  last 
sixty  years,  considering  that  for  hundreds  of  years 
before  very  slight  improvements  were  made. 


The  Milkmaid's  Song. 

Turn,  turn,  for  my  cheeks  they  burn ; 

Turn  by  the  dale,  my  Harry  I 

Fill  pail,  fill  pail, 

He  has  turned  by  the  dale, 

And  there  by  the  stile  waits  Harry. 

Fill,  fill. 

Fill,  pail,  fill, 

For  there  by  the  stile  waits  Harry ! 

The  world  may  go  round,  the  world  may  stand  still, 

But  I  can  milk  and  marry. 

Fill  pail, 

I  can  milk  and  marry. 

Wheugh,  wheugh ! 

Oh,  if  we  two 

Stood  down  there  now  by  the  water 

I  know  who'd  carry  me  over  the  ford 

As  brave  as  a  soldier,  as  proud  as  a  lord, 

Though  I  don't  live  over  the  water. 

Wheugh,  wheugh  !  he's  whistling  through — 

He's  whistling  "The  Farmer's  Daughter." 

Give  down,  give  down, 

My  crumpled  brown  ! 

He  shall  not  take  the  road  to  town, 

For  I'll  meet  him  beyond  the  water. 

Give  down,  give  down. 

My  crumpled  brown ! 

And  send  me  to  my  Harry. 

The  folks  o'  towns 

May  have  silken  gowns, 

But  1  can  milk  and  marry. 

Fill  pail, 

I  can  milk  and  marry. 

Wheugh,  wheugh !  he  has  whistled  through — 

He  has  whistled  through  the  water. 

Fill,  fill,  with  a  will,  a  will, 

For  he's  whistled  through  the  water, 

And  he's  whistling  down 

The  way  to  the  town, 

And  it's  not  "The  Farmer's  Daughter !" 

Churr,  churr !  goes  the  cockchafer, 

I'm  too  late  for  my  Harry  ! 

And  oh,  if  he  goes  a-soldiering, 

The  cows  they  may  low,  the  bells  they  may  ring, 

But  I'll  neither  milk  nor  marry-^ 

Fill  pail, 

Neither  milk  nor  marry. 

My  brow  beats  on  thy  flank,  Fill-pail, 

Give  down,  good  wench,  give  down ! 

I  know  the  primrose  bank,  Fill-pail, 

Between  him  and  the  town. 

Give  down,  good  wench,  give  down,  Fill-pail, 

And  he  shall  not  reach  the  town ! 

Strain,  strain  !  he's  whistling  again, 

He's  nearer  by  half  a  mile. 

More,  more !     Oh,  never  before 

Were  you  such  a  weary  while ! 

Fill,  fill  !  he's  crossed  the  hill, 

I  can  see  him  down  by  the  stile, 

He's  passed  the  hay,  he's  coming  this  way, 

He's  coming  to  me,  my  Harry  ! 

Give  silken  gowns  to  the  folk  o'  towns, 

He's  coming  to  me,  my  Harry  ! 

There's  not  so  grand  a  dame  in  the  land, 

That  she  walks  to-night  with  Harry ! 

Come  late,  come  soon,  come  sun,  come  moon, 

Oh,  I  can  milk  and  marry, 

Fill  pail, 

I  can  milk  and  marry. 

Wheugh,  wheugh  1  he  has  whistled  through, 

My  Harry  !  my  lad  !  my  lover  ! 

Set  the  sun  and  fall  the  dew, 

Heigh-ho,  merry  world,  what's  to  do 

That  you're  smiling  over  and  over? 

Up  on  the  hill  and  down  in  the  dale, 

And  along  the  tree-tops  over  the  vale, 

Shining  over  and  over. 

Low  in  the  grass  and  high  on  the  bough. 

Shining  over  and  over. 

O  world,  have  you  ever  a  lover  ? 

You  were  so  dull  and  cold  just  now, 

0  world,  have  you  ever  a  lover  ? 

1  could  not  see  a  leaf  on  the  tre'e, 

And  now  I  could  count  them,  one,  two,  three, 

Count  them  over  and  and  over, 

Leaf  from  leaf  like  lips  apart, 

Like  lips  apart  for  a  lover. 

And  the  hillside  beats  with  my  beating  heart, 

And  the  apple  tree  blushes  all  over, 

And  the  May  bough  touched  me  and  made  me  start, 

And  the  wind  breathes  warm  like  a  lover. 

Pull,  pull !  and  the  pail  is  full, 

And  milking's  done  and  over. 

Who  would  not  sit  here  under  the  tree  ? 

What  a  fair,  fair  thing's  a  green  field  to  see ! 

Brim,  brim,  to  the  rim,  ah  me ! 

I  have  set  my  pail  on  the  daisies ! 

It  seems  so  light — can  the  sun  be  set  ? 

The  dews  must  be  heavy,  my  cheeks  are  wet, 

I  could  cry  to  have  hurt  the  daisies ! 

Harry  is  near,  Harry  is  near, 

My  heart's  as  sick  as  if  he  were  here  ; 

My  lips  are  burning,  my  cheeks  are  wet; 

He  hasn't  uttered  a  word  as  yet, 

But  the  air's  astir  with  his  praises. 

My  Harry  ! 

The  air's  astir  with  your  praises. 

He  has  scaled  the  rock  by  the  pixy's  stone, 

He's  among  the  kingcups — he  picks  me  one ; 

I  love  the  grass  that  I  tread  upon 

When  I  go  to  my  Harry ! 

He  has  jumped  the  brook,  he  has  climbed  the  knowe, 

There's  never  a  faster  foot  I  know, 

But  still  he  seems  to  tarry. 

0  Harry !  O  Harry !  my  love,  my  pride, 
My  heart  is  leaping,  my  arms  are  wide  ! 
Roll  up,  roll  up,  you  dull  hillside, 

Roll  up,  and  bring  my  Harry! 

They  may  talk  of  glory  over  the  sea, 

But  Harry's  alive,  and  Harry's  for  me, 

My  love,  my  lad,  my  Harry ! 

Come  spring,  come  winter,  come  sun,  come  snow, 

What  cares  Dolly,  whether  or  no, 

While  I  can  milk  and  marry? 

Right  or  wrong,  and  wrong  or  right, 

Quarrel  who  quarrel,  and  fight  who  fight, 

But  I'll  bring  my  pail  home  every  night 

To  love,  and  home,  and  Harry ! 

We'll  drink  our  can,  we'll  eat  our  cake, 

There's  beer  in  the  barrel,  there's  bread  in  the  bake, 

The  world  may  sleep,  the  world  may  wake, 

But  I  shall  milk  and  marry, 

And  marry, 

1  shall  milk  and  marry.  — Sydney  Dobell. 


September  21,  1907. 
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A  STORY  OF  THE  SOUTH. 


Caroline  Fuller  Writes  a  Romance  of  Life  in  South  Carolina. 


There  have  been  very  few  better  stories  of  the  South 
than  "Brunhilde's  Paying  Guest,"  by  Caroline  Fuller. 
It  is  not  a  "story  with  a  purpose."  It  has  no  political 
lessons,  no  grievances  to  embalm,  no  history  to  disguise 
as  fiction.  It  is  simply  a  romance  in  Southern  setting 
and  with  Southern  actors,  and  it  depends  for  its  charm 
not  so  much  upon  a  succession  of  incidents  as  upon  the 
quaint  delight  of  its  characters,  the  delicate  touch  with 
which  the  life  of  the  South  is  depicted,  and  the  fresh, 
spontaneous  dialogue  that  ripples  and  sparkles  upon 
every  page. 

The  plot,  if  plot  it  can  be  called,  is  so  simple  as  to  be 
almost  imperceptible.  John  Holly,  a  New  York  editor, 
is  ordered  by  his  doctor  to  give  up  work  and  to  go  South 
for  the  winter.  He  is  very  unwilling,  and  under  no 
conditions  will  he  go  to  an  hotel  because  "there'd  be 
music  at  meals."  At  last  the  winter-resort  bureau  finds 
the  card  of  Miss  Barbara  Colleton  of  South  Carolina, 
upon  which  appear  the  unobtrusive  words  "paying 
guests."  That  seems  to  be  what  he  wants,  and  in  a  few 
days  John  Holly  finds  himself  at  Miss  Colleton's  house, 
in  the  midst  of  a  bevy  of  delicious  Southern  girls  and 
already  one  of  the  family. 

Miss  Barbara  Colleton  is  the  heroine,  and  it  takes 
some  courage  and  more  skill  to  admit  that  your  heroine 
is  nearly  forty  years  of  age  and  yet  to  make  of  her  a 
character  so  wholly  adorable  as  Barbara.  Miss  Colle- 
ton stands  out  before  a  background  of  maidens,  and 
they  are  all  of  them  bewitching,  but  the  average  male 
reader  would  not  exchange  Barbara  for  any  one  of 
them  or  for  all  of  them  together.  Here  is  a  little  scene 
that  happens  a  few  days  after  John  Holly's  arrival : 

"Where  do  you  put  letters  to  be  mailed?"  he  asked  one 
morning,  feeling  very  important  at  having  written  one. 

"Under  the  stone  on  the  joggling  board,"  answered  Barbara, 
picking  tacks  out  of  a  jar  of  rose-leaves  on  her  desk. 

"How  soon  will  it  be  sent  down?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.     Whenever  somebody's  going." 

"Southern  shiftlessness !"  John  thought,  but  asked:  "Then 
you  don't  have  any  regular  time  for  sending  them?" 

"Oh,  no  ;  but  somebody  is  usually  going." 

John  put  on  his  hat  savagely,  seized  the  letter  from  the 
joggling  board  and  started  for  the  postoffice.  As  he  passed 
the  back  door  Barbara  waved  a  spoon  at  him  and  called 
triumphantly,  "Didn't  I  tell  you  that  somebody  is  usually 
going  ?" 

When  he  returned  he  walked  boldly  into  the  pantry  and 
asked  for  something  to  eat.  Barbara  had  no  rules  yet,  but 
decided  when  she  made  some  this  must  be  against  them.  Then 
she  gave  him  a  large  slice  of  bread-and-butter  and  sugar, 
hoping  that  he  would  understand  and  resent  the  implied  reflec- 
tion on  his  maturity ;  but  he  was  perfectly  delighted  and  asked 
if  he  might  not  also  have  the  outside  slice  of  cake,  when  it 
was  cut  for  tea. 

"You're  more  trouble  than  a  ten-year-old,"  she  said.  "I'll 
make  you  an  offer." 

"This  is  so  sudden,"  he  interrupted,  for  the  sake  of  seeing 
her  blush,  which  she  did  at  the  slightest  provocation. 

"You  shall  have  the  cake  before  supper  if  you'll  go  out  and 
rake  the  garden  now.     It'll  take  you  all  the  morning  to  finish  it." 

"Mother  always  gave  me  ten  cents  to  do  that,"  he  objected. 

"Well,  I'll  give  you  ten  cents,  and  the  cake  too,  if  you'll  go." 

Of  course  the  problem  of  negro  help  comes  unre- 
strainedly to  the  front,  and  one  of  the  happiest  features 
of  the  book  is  the  sidelight  upon  negro  life  that  creeps 
in  through  the  chinks  whenever  it  gets  a  chance: 

"There's  a  negro  funeral  in  town,"  she  said,  "and  every  one 
of  my  shiftless,  no-account  servants  has  gone  to  it.  There's  no 
one  left  to  get  the  dinner." 

"What!  do  they  go  off  without  asking  permission,  like  that?" 

"They  knew  they  wouldn't  get  it  if  they  did  ask." 

"Don't  you  discharge  them  when  they  come  back?" 

"Not  at  this  time  of  the  year,  with  most  of  my  rooms 
engaged  for  March.  It  wouldn't  do,  and  they  know  it — the 
black  imps.  Well,  I'll  have  to  see  what  I  can  do  by  myself. 
It's  too  bad  Levis  is  in  town." 

"Let  me  help,"  said  John.  "I  used  to  be  cook,  out  camping. 
I'm  the  lesser  of  two  evils." 

"All  right,"  said  Barbara.  "You  can  be  lesser  of  two  evils 
to-day  if  you  want  to.     Come  out  in  the  pantry." 

She  pointed  to  a  pan  of  potatoes  on  the  table,  and  asked: 
"Do  you  think  you  could  peel  these?" 

"I'll  bet  you  that  ten  cents  you  never  paid  me  that  I  can. 
Where  shall  I  take  them?" 

"Out  on  the  back  steps,  please.'"' 

"What  shall  1  do  with  the  peelings?" 

"You  can  keep  them  if  you  like.  Please  let  me  get  this  roast 
out  of  the  ice-box." 

John  sat  down  on  the  back  steps  and  began  to  peel,  stopping 
now  and  then  to  hurl  insults  at  Barbara  as  she  passed  from 
pantry  to  kitchen. 

Later  on  we  get  another  phase  of  the  eternal  race 
question,  and  one  with  which  we  are  unpleasantly 
familiar.  Holly's  doctor  comes  to  visit  him,  and,  being 
only  human,  he  falls  in  love  with  Dolly,  who,  as  a 
friend,  is  staying  with  Barbara  Colleton.  They  go 
riding  together,  and  knowing  that  Barbara  wants  a 
young  pig,  they  unconventionally  buy  one  and  carry  it 
home  in  a  bag.  An  accident  puts  the  doctor  momen- 
tarily out  of  action. 

Eut  being  released  from  the  disconcerting  motion  of  a  horse, 
the  pig  now  expressed  his  relief  in  silence.  As  Dolly  rose  to 
begin  her  search  for  water,  there  was  a  crashing  in  the  bushes 
near  by  and  a  huge  negro  appeared,  his  tattered  clothing  and 
bestial  face  suggesting  that  he  might  be  some  one  wanted  by 
the  law.  Instantly  she  slipped  down  on  one  knee  and  took  the 
doctor's  head  on  her  arm,  her  maternal  instinct  of  protection 
for  the  helpless  driving  away  all  thought  of  her  own  danger. 

"Gimme  two  bits,  missy,"  the  negro  said  sullenly,  holding  out 
his  hand. 

"I  haven't  got  it,"  said  Dolly,  with  an  imperious  flash  of  the 
eyes.  "You  go  right  down  the  road,  Jim,  and  bring  back  a  cart 
— the  first  that  you  meet — and  then  you  shall  have  a  dollar." 

"No,  missy,  I  ain't  gwine  do  that.  I  can't  let  folks  see  me. 
Jes'  gimme  de  dollah  now." 

"I  haven't  it  with  me.  You  go  on  down  the  road,  Jim,  like 
I  toid  you." 

"No,  missy,"  said  the  negro,  coming  toward  her.  "If  you 
hasn't  got  dat  dollah,  de  gemman  has." 

Dolly  felt  desperately  in  the  doctor's  pockets  for  the  revolver 
which  a  Southern  man  would  have  carried.  It  was  not  there, 
but  her  hand  came  in  contact  with  something  metallic  and  cold, 


which  she  drew  out  and  pointed  at  the  negro  as  a  last  resort. 
It  proved  to  be  nothing  but  a  menthol  tube,  used  for  headaches, 
but  in  the  dusk  it  glittered  dangerously,  and  the  negro  hesitated. 

"Go  back,  or  I'll  fire!"  Dolly  said,  choking  down  a  wild 
desire  to  laugh. 

The  man  moved  slowly  away  with  canny  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
curious  weapon,  which,  though  not  an  ordinary  pistol,  might 
still  be  possessed  of  some  devilish  resource.  It  is  uncertain 
what  would  have  happened  next  if  in  his  backward  movement 
he  had  not  unexpectedly  trodden  on  the  pig.  Instantly  the 
silence  was  rent  by  blood-curdling  shrieks  and  squeals,  coming 
apparently  from  nowhere,  and  echoing  hideously  through  that 
dismal  spot.  The  negro  turned  pale  under  the  black,  his  teeth 
chattering,  and  crying  out,  "Lawd  hab  mercy,  his  sp'its's  got 
me  by  de  laig  !"  he  plunged  into  the  bushes  and  was  gone. 

The  doctor  is  very  much  in  love  with  Dolly  and  Dolly 
is  very  much  in  love  with  the  doctor,  but  she  doesn't 
seem  to  be  aware  of  her  condition,  or  else  she  acts  with 
that  delightful  waywardness  that  is  one  of  the  unchal- 
lenged rights  of  her  sex.  Here  is  a  sprightly  interview 
selected  from  a  liberal  store; 

"I  got  my  senses  back  just  in  time  last  night  to  see  you  drive 
that  brute  off  into  the  bushes,  and  I  think  you're  the  bravest 
girl  that  ever  lived.  If  you've  got  as  much  courage  as  all  that, 
there's  no  reason  why  you  shouldn't  marry  me." 

"I've  told  you  one  reason,"  said  Dolly.  "It  happens  to  be 
one  of  several." 

The  doctor  kicked  the  side  of  the  chicken-house  angrily, 
thereby  rousing  consternation  in  the  breasts  of  nine  prim- 
looking  hens.  Each  cocked  her  head  at  an  identical  angle 
with  all  the  others,  and,  as  if  at  a  prearranged  signal,  winked. 

"Who  do  you  imagine  you're  engaged  to,"  he  asked,  "be- 
sides me  ?" 

"Well,  I  was  engaged  to  Miles.  But  I'm  not  just  now, 
because  I'm  punishing  him  for  something." 

The  doctor's  face  cleared. 

"Oh,  you  were  looking  out  the  window,  too,  were  you?" 

"Looking  out — when  ?" 

"Early  this  morning,  when  he  kissed  Miss  Levis.  Wasn't 
that  what  you  meant?" 

"No,  I  didn't  see  him  kiss  her  ;  but  if  he  did  it  was  only  to 
make  me  jealous." 

"If  it  was  for  that  he'd  have  made  sure  you  were  looking." 

Miles  had  gone  off  on  the  early  train  after  bidding  Dolly 
"good-by"  the  night  before. 

"You're  a  hateful,  prying  Yankee,"  she  said,  turning  toward 
the  house.  "It's  just  like  a  Yankee  to  come  down  here  and 
make  a  heap  of  trouble  for  everybody." 

"We  haven't  looked  at  the  pig,"  called  the  doctor,  seeing  that 
John  and  Levis  had  gone.  "Do  come  back.  He's  asking 
for  you." 

Dolly  returned,  still  red  with  vexation. 

"Did  he  do  it  more  than  once?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,  he  squealed  three  times." 

"That  isn't  what  I  meant  and  you  know  it.     Miles — Levis?" 

"Oh,  he  may  have  done  it  oftener,  but  after  the  first  time  I 
was  so  shocked  I  didn't  look." 

"They've  always  been  like  brother  and  sister,  so  there  was 
nothing  out  of  the  way  about  it." 

"Of  course  there  wasn't.     I've  seen  it  done  before." 

"What — them?"  asked  Dolly  in  horror. 

"No,  others.     New  York's  not  much  behind  South  Carolina." 

"How — how  did  Miles  do  it?"  she  inquired  anxiously.  "As 
if  he  really  cared " 

"Just  like  this  !"  came  the  answer,  accompanied  by  an  unex- 
pected illustration  which  proved,  as  the  doctor  had  said,  that 
New  York  was  not  much  behind  South  Carolina. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Dolly  treats  the  doctor 
pretty  badly.  She  makes  an  appointment  with  him  and 
fails  to  keep  it,  and  she  does  it  on  purpose  and  from 
what  the  Yankee  doctor  would  no  doubt  call  cussedness. 
He  goes  away  in  high  dudgeon,  but  he  comes  back 
again,  as  indeed  any  sane  man  would  have  to  do  where 
such  a  little  witch  as  Dolly  is  in  question: 

"Dolly,  all  joking  aside,"  he  said,  "I've  had  a  splendid  berth 
offered  me  as  head  of  a  Western  hospital,  and  I  have  to  be 
out  there  in  two  days.     So  I  went  down  to  see  your  father." 

"Father  isn't  a  nurses'  agency.     What  did  you  do  that  for?" 

"Just  to  give  him  the  pleasure  of  making  my  acquaintance." 

"Poor  father!     How  did  you  leave  him?" 

"I  didn't  leave  him.     I  brought  him  with  me." 

"Brought  him  with  you  \"  exclaimed  Dolly,  rising  in  her 
excitement.  "Curtis  Graham,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  got 
round  father  as  much  as  that?" 

"Of  course  I  did.  He  was  very  much  taken  with  me  and 
asked  me  to  lunch.  He  said  I  reminded  him  of  what  he  was 
at  my  age." 

"That  means  that  you've  been  flattering  him." 

"I  did.     I  asked  him  to  become  my  father-in-law." 

"And  what  did  he  say  to  such  impertinence?" 

"He  said  that  any  man  that  married  you  deserved  all  that 
was  coming  to  him." 

"Where  is  he?"  asked  Dolly,  stamping  her  foot.  "I'll  go  and 
tell  him  what  I  think  of  him." 

"No  you  won't — not  yet.  I  must  first  get  your  promise  to 
behave  well  during  the  ceremony." 

"There  isn't  going  to  be  any  ceremony." 

"Oh,  yes,  there  is.  The  minister's  here  and  I've  paid  his 
return  fare  by  train." 

"This  nonsense  has  been  going  on  long  enough,"  Dolly  said, 
turning  away,  and  at  her  contemptuous  tone  the  doctor  sud- 
denly lost  his  temper. 

"You're  a  coward,"  he  said.  "You  know  you  love  me  and 
you're  ashamed  to  confess  it,  because  you're  a  coward.  You're 
afraid  to  marry  a  Yankee,  too,  because  you're  a  coward." 

"I  have  always  hated  and  now  I  despise  you,"  Dolly  said, 
trying  to  pass  him.  But  he  seized  both  her  hands  and  said  : 
"You're  a  coward,  and  after  saying  what  you  did  just  now 
you're  untruthful  too." 

Dolly  tried  to  pull  her  hands  away,  but  he  held  them  so 
tightly  that  it  hurt  her,  adding:  ""And  you're  selfish  as  the 
devil.  You'd  be  willing  that  I  should  lose  that  hospital 
appointment  rather  than  go  back  with  me,  and  try  to  make  it 
pleasant." 

Dolly  would  have  given  worlds  to  be  as  angry  as  he,  but  her 
sense  of  humor  suddenly  betrayed  her  and  she  laughed.  He 
dropped  her  hands  roughly  and  was  striding  away  when,  to  her 
own  surprise  and  utter  consternation,  she  burst  into  tears. 

Of  course  they  are  married.  Girls  who  first  laugh 
and  then  "burst  into  tears"  are  not  far  from  the  sur- 
render point. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  John  Holly  has  fallen  in  love 
with  Barbara  Colleton.  She  rejects  him  again  and 
again,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  she  is  too  old.  He 
should  choose  a  young  girl,  and  she  promises  him  that 
she  will  be  a  good  aunt  to  his  selection.  Of  course  per- 
severance has  its  reward  at  last: 

Outside,  in  the  churchyard,  young  people  with  hushed  voices 
were  moving  softly  about  in  the  dusk,  laying  blossoms  upon 
the  graves  of  their  dead.  He  drew  Barbara  into  his  arms  and 
held  her  close,  feeling  as  never  before  the  solemnity  of  their 
love. 

"Dear,"  he  whispered,  "there  could  not  be  a  better  time  nor 
place  than  this  to  say  it" 


"I  can't,"  she  sobbed.    "Oh,  if  God  would 
to  do." 

There  was  a  faint  stir  in  the  air  above   them, 
rose  from  the  great  cross  of  flowers  over  the  chancei  dropped 
at  Barbara's  feet.   John  placed  it  in  her  hand,  saying,  "Barbara, 
here  is  your  answer.    This  rose  was  meant  for  you." 

"But  not  a  white  one,  John!  A  white  rose  wasn't  meant 
for  me." 

"Dear,  you  have  borne  your  cross  alone  too  long,  and  it  has 
made  you  afraid  to  put  it  down.  But  doesn't  this  white  rose 
show  you  that  even  a  cross  may  bear  its  flower-  ■ 

He  bent  toward  her,  searching  her  face  in  the  fading  light, 
and  waited.  Barbara  turned  from  him  to  the  chancel,  where 
above  the  cross  of  roses  she  could  dimly  see  the  golden  letters. 
"Christ  has  risen  indeed  !" 

The  words  flashed  through  her  soul  like  a  light,  then  leaped 
into  a  new  and  glorious  meaning.  Something  woke  in  her 
heart,  cried  out  in  its  agony,  and  was  born  again.  John  saw 
her  lips  move,  and  bent  nearer  to  catch  the  words  as  she  softly 
said  "I  will." 

The  next  morning  Barbara  sang  in  the  choir  with  a  white 
rose  in  her  bosom,  and  as  she  sang  the  years  fell  gently  from 
her  like  a  mantle,  until  her  face  became  that  of  a  girl.  And 
the  man  who  watched  her  knew  that  for  him  she  was  "the 
finger  of  God,"  which  had  made  the  eartn  all  that  He  meant 
it  to  be. 

"Brunhilde's  Paying  Guest"  is  a  book  of  exceptional 
charm,  without  a  dull  page,  vivid  and  fragrant  from 
beginning  to  end. 

"Brunhilde's  Paying  Guest."  by  Caroline  Fuller.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Century  Company,  New  York;  $1.50. 


From  an  ironmaker's  point  of  view,  the  greatest 
achievement  during  the  Revolutionary  period  was  the 
making  of  the  great  West  Point  chain.  This  massive 
chain,  which  has  probably  never  had  an  equal  since  the 
first  hammer  struck  upon  the  first  anvil,  was  stretched 
across  the  Hudson  River  at  West  Point  to  prevent  the 
Britisli  fleet  from  making  a  second  attack  upon  Kings- 
ton and  Albany.  It  was  nearly  a  mile  in  length  and 
weighed  almost  two  hundred  tons,  many  single  links 
being  as  heavy  as  an  ordinary-sized  man.  To  complete 
it  in  six  weeks,  sixty  men  hammered  day  and  night  at 
seventeen  forges,  and  the  cost  of  it  was  placed  at  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  "The  great  chain  is  buoyed 
up,"  writes  Dr.  Thacher,  "by  very  large  logs,  about 
sixteen  feet  long,  pointed  at  the  ends  to  lessen  their 
opposition  to  the  force  of  the  current.  The  logs  are 
placed  at  short  distances  from  each  other,  the  chain 
carried  over  them  and  made  fast  to  each  by  staples. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  anchors  dropped  at  proper 
distances,  with  cables  made  fast  to  the  chain,  to  give  it 
greater  stability."  No  British  ship  passed  this  iron 
barrier.  With  its  aid.  West  Point  became  the  strongest 
military  post  in  America — so  strong  that  treachery  was 
tried  where  force  of  arms  had  failed.  When  Benedict 
Arnold  was  plotting  the  surrender  of  West  Point,  he 
wrote  Andre  and  said :  "I  have  ordered  that  a  link  be 
removed  from  the  great  chain  and  taken  to  the  smith 
for  repair."  The  chain,  however,  remained  in  place  till 
the  end  of  the  war,  and  links  of  it  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  museums  of  Albany^  West  Point,  Newburgh  and 
New  York. 


In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  years  rich  in 
the  building  of  churches  and  cathedrals,  there  were 
erected  around  the  outside  of  the  sacred  edifices  statues 
of  the  saints,  long  rows  of  them  sometimes  stretching 
for  the  length  of  the  building  and  placed  for  the  most 
part  just  under  the  eaves.  In  time  the  caretakers  of 
the  buildings  perceived  that  the  discoloration  from 
the  rains  falling  from  the  roofs  disfigured  the 
images.  Accordingly  they  placed  over  the  tops  of 
them  flat  wooden  disks  of  sufficient  size  to  protect 
the  statues — embryo  umbrellas,  as  it  were.  Giotto 
began  to  paint  holy  pictures  when  a  mere  country 
boy,  and  his  ignorance  assumed  the  protecting  disk 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  saint.  Hence  his  earliest 
paintings  represent  each  sacred  figure  topped  off 
with  what  looks  much  like  the  bottom  of  a  barrel. 
Latterly  he  idealized  this  into  a  circle,  dark  at  first  but 
growing  more  luminous  with  each  successive  production 
of  his  artistic  fancy  until  he  developed  the  circle  of 
light  that  has  come  down  unchanged  through  genera- 
tions of  painters  as  the  badge  of  sanctity.  The  celestial 
sign,  emblematic  of  all  that  is  supernal,  began  business 
merely  as  an  umbrella. 


In  a  recent  letter  received  by  President  Wheeler  of 
the  State  University  from  James  Wilson,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  latest  concerning  the  fruit-sulphuring 
question  is  given  as  follows:  "The  pure  food  law 
and  the  interests  of  your  people  must  both  be  con- 
sidered. To  the  latter  end  I  have  promised  that  I  will 
not  be  instrumental  in  taking  anybody  into  the  Federal 
Courts  if  more  sulphur  is  used  than  the  ruling  Af  the 
three  secretaries  has  established.  Before  this  matter 
came  to  my  attention  it  had  been  taken  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  he  had  refused  to  suspend  the  law.  I  per- 
sonally can  not  suspend  it,  and  I  am  not  sure  whether 
all  of  us  put  together  can  do  so.  Certainly  we  can  not 
do  anything  of  that  kind  without  full  knowledge  of  the 
facts.  I  know  the  ruling  came  late,  and  probably 
should  not  have  come  at  all  this  summer,  but  there  is 
the  law,  requiring  us  to  do  certain  things.  Everything 
in  my  power  will  be  done  to  conserve  the  interests  of 
your  people." 

■  ^   ■ 

After  a  conference  with  Secretary  James  R.  Garfield, 
Ohio  Republicans  believe  that  Secretary  Taft's  chances 
for  the  presidential  nomination  are  excellent.  Secretary 
Garfield's  report  agrees  with  those  from  other  channels. 
These  reports  say  that  the  entire  Northwest  and  part  of 
the  Southwest  are  strongly  Administration.  In  some 
sections  the  Republicans  will  not  talk  anything  but 
Roosevelt,  but  Taft  is  the  second  choice  with  all  of 
them  who  do  not  take  him  as  their  first  choice. 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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POISON    IN   CHEAP   FOODS. 


A  Physician  Points   Out  Some  Diet  Delusions  of 
Reformers. 


It  has  been  a  favorite  avocation  with  dab- 
blers in  hygiene  and  chemistry  to  prepare 
tables  showing  the  high  value  of  some  food 
products  that  are  cheap  and  abundant  and  to 
argue  for  their  more  common  use  in  the  inter- 
est of  economy.  How  to  live  on  three  cents 
a  day  has  been  a  favorite  text  with  these 
reformers,  and  they  have  taken  it  as  evidence 
o  f  waywardness  that  the  public  has  not 
adopted  their  suggestions  promptly  and  with 
enthusiasm.  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson,  in  an 
article  published  in  McClure's  Magazine  for 
September,  takes  issue  with  these  hygienic 
economists,  and  declares  their  premises  un- 
sound. Some  of  his  declarations  are  espe- 
cially well  pointed,  and  his  conclusions  as  a 
whole  will  be  endorsed  by  those  who  still 
indulge  their  taste  for  porterhouse  steaks 
and  other  toothsome  though  high-priced 
viands.  He  claims  that  man's  appetite,  after 
all,  is  usually  a  pretty  safe  guide,  so  far  as 
food  solids  are  concerned.  This  is  his  argu- 
ment for  a  diversified  bill  of  fare : 

Not  only  is  there  no  "best  food,"  but,  in 
the  very  nature  of  things,  there  cannot  be. 
No  single  food  yet  discovered  will  alone 
sustain  human  beings  in  perfect  health  and 
vigor  for  any  considerable  period.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  food  ever  yet  invented  by 
the  wit  of  man  or  resorted  to  under  the  bit- 
terest necessity  but  what  has  certain,  it  may 
be  very  modest,  virtues  and  uses  of  its  own. 
The  utmost  that  can  be  said  in  the  way  of 
generalization  is  that  certain  great  food- 
staples  have  proved  themselves  within  the 
age-long  experience  of  humanity  to  possess  a 
larger  amount  of  nutritive  value,  digesti- 
bility and  other  beneficial  qualities,  and  a 
smaller  proportion  of  undesirable  properties, 
than  any  others.  These,  through  an  exceed- 
ingly slow  and  gradual  process  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest,  have  come  to  form  the 
staples  of  food  in  common  use  by  the  human 
race  all  over  the  world.  It  is  really  aston- 
ishing how  comparatively  few  of  them  there 
are,  when  we  come  to  consider  them  broadly : 
the  flesh  and  the  milk  of  three  or  four 
domesticated  animals ;  the  flesh  of  three  or 
four,  and  the  eggs  of  one  species  of  domesti- 
cated birds ;  three  great  grains — wheat,  rice 
and  maize— and  a  half  dozen  smaller  and 
much  less  frequent  ones  ;  one  hundred  or  so 
species  of  fishes  and  shell-fish:  two  sugars; 
a  dozen  or  so  starch-containing  roots  and 
tubers,  only  two  of  which — the  potato  and 
the  manioc — are  of  real  international  impor- 
tance ;  twenty  or  thirty  fruits ;  forty  or  fifty 
vegetables — these  make  up  two-thirds  of  the 
food  supply   of  the  inhabitants   of  the  world. 

Instead  of  wondering  at  the  variety  and 
profuseness  of  the  human  food  supply,  the 
biologist  is  rather  inclined  to  ejaculate  with 
the  London  footman  immortalized  b}7  John 
Leech,  who.  when  told  by  the  cook  that 
there  would  be  mutton  chops  for  dinner  and 
roast  beef  for  supper,  exclaimed :  "Nothink 
but  beef,  mutton  and  pork — pork,  mutton  and 
beef.  Hin  my  opinion,  hit's  'igh  time  some 
new  hanimal  was  inwented !" 

Dr.  Hutchinson  shows  that  the  study  of 
foods  must  be  thorough  before  any  results 
can  be  accepted  as  final  and  of  value : 

Does  such  and  such  a  food  contain  so 
many  calories  per  ounce  ?  Is  it  digestible  in 
the  human  stomach  ?  asks  the  laboratory 
scientist.  If  so,  it  is  a  good  food.  Upon 
this  basis  the  most  determined  efforts  have 
been  made  by  well-meaning  food  reformers 
to  introduce  among  the  staple  articles  of  diet 
a  considerable  number  of  subsidiary  foods 
which  have  high  nutritive  value  at  relatively 
small  cost,  particularly  such  as  peas,  beans. 
pulses,  chestnuts,  peanuts,  and  other  so-called 
nuts,  brown  bread,  bananas,  cheese,  milk, 
olive  oil  and  a  score  of  other  things  which 
rise  in  the  memory.  Of  late,  however,  studies 
made  from  another  point  of  view  in  the 
laboratories  are  beginning  to  throw  a  flood 
of  light  on  the  reason  for  the  failure  of 
these  foods  promptly  to  meet  with  favor  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  revealing  the  surpris- 
ing fact  that  many  articles  of  food  contain, 
combined  with  their  high  percentage  of  nutri- 
tive value,  substances  which  are  irritating  to 
the  stomach,  disturb  digestion,  or  may  even 
behave  as   active  poisons. 

One  can  imagine  the  uproar  that  will  be 
caused  in  Boston  when  tiiese  paragraphs  of 
Dr.  Hutchinson's  article  are  brought  before 
the  Athenian  societies  of  that  centre  of  plain 
living  and  high  thinking : 

Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  the  bean. 
We  regard  it  as  an  affront  to  our  intelli- 
gence to  be  told  that  we  "don't  know  beans," 
but  there  are  several  kinks  in  the  physiology 
of  these  innocent  looking  legumes  which  we 
are  only  just  beginning  to  unravel.  One  of 
these  is  that,  coiled  amid  its  rich  store  of 
proteid  and  fat,  like  guardian  dragons,  lie 
an  aromatic  oil  and  a  bitter  alkaloid,  both 
poisonous  to  the  susceptible  stomach  in  small 
amounts,    and   to   the    average    one   in   larger. 

This  toxic  principle  is  really  little  short  of 
a  dietetic  calamity,  for  beans,  peas  and  len- 
tils contain  an  abundance  of  the  cheapest 
proteid  or  nitrogenous  food  to  be  had.  All 
our  text -books  inform  us  that  one  shilling 
will  purchase  twice  as  much  proteid  in  the 
form  of  dried  peas  or  beans  as  in  the  form 
of  cheese,  five  times  as  much  as  in  beef, 
and  eight  times  as  much  as  in  eggs.  There- 
fore, all  diet  reformers,  and  especially  vege- 
tarians, have  urged  the  use  of  the  "poor 
man's  beefsteaks"  as  a  substitute  for  meat. 
But  the  cr^ss,  obstinate  man  in  the  street 
simply  shrugs  his  shoulders.  And,  as  usual, 
the  man  in  the  street  is  right.  He  doesn't 
know  muc>,  but  he  does  know  beans  and  his 
own  ston.ach.  Like  most  "highly  recom- 
mended"   F?ods,  they  show  up  beautifully  in 


the  analysis,  but  you  can't  live  on  them. 
Careful  experiments  have  shown  that  when- 
ever beans  or  peas  are  taken  as  the  sole 
source  of  proteid  in  the  diet,  or  in  excess  of 
about  one-fifth  of  the  proteid  requirements 
of  the  body,  they  promptly  produce  burning 
of  the  stomach,  flatulence,  loss  of  appetite, 
and,  if  persisted  in,  failure  of  nutrition. 
Stock-raisers  have  found  the  same  thing  true 
of  horses  and  cattle. 

Not  even  the  nuts,  so  dear  to  vegetarians, 
are  spared  by  this  medical  adviser: 

Next  as  the  darlings  of  the  would-be  food 
reformer  come  nuts  of  all  sorts.  These 
are  urged  upon  us  with  special  fervor  and 
enthusiasm  by  those  who  regard  all  foods 
of  animal  origin  as  "tainted  money,"  be- 
smirched by  the  foul  crime  of  murder.  Here, 
we  are  told,  are  food-stuffs — walnuts,  hickory- 
nuts,  Brazil  nuts,  pecans,  peanuts — of  a  high 
degree  of  toothsomeness  and  attractiveness, 
not  excessive  in  expense,  and  containing  a 
large  percentage  of  both  proteid  and  fat. 
Analyses  made  in  the  laboratory  absolutely 
confirm  the  truth  of  the  statement :  fats  and 
proteids  are  both  present  in  large  amounts 
and  in  readily  digestible  form ;  and  yet  prac- 
tically no  "unemancipated"  specimen  of  the 
human  race — except  the  Shawnee  Indian  in 
hickory-nut  time-— will  attempt  to  make  a 
meal  on  nuts.  They  are  still  commonly 
regarded  simply  as  a  bonne  bouche.  to  be 
taken  after  the  serious  business  of  the  meal 
is  over,  merely  as  a  dessert.  The  tacit  phrase 
of  "the  walnuts  and  the  wine"  expresses  pre- 
cisely where  they  are  in  the  scale  of  the  nor- 
mal diet  list. 

Now  we  are  just  beginning  to  find  out  why 
we  have  all  had  more  or  less  violent  attacks 
of  colic  or  headache  after  a  gorgeous  spree 
on  nuts  and  candy  in  our  boyhood  days — 
attacks  which  we  were  usually  content  to  put 
down  to  the  sheer  piggishness  of  the  young 
human  animal.  An  irritating  principle  has 
been  found  present  in  all  nuts,  partly  in  the 
kernel  itself  and  partly  in  the  skin  which 
surrounds  the  kernel,  which,  even  in  cases 
of  very  moderate  amounts,  is  a  decided  irri- 
tant to  the  digestive  canal.  Peanuts— which, 
of  course,  are  not  nuts  at  all,  but  the  seeds 
of  a  species  of  pea  which  is  artificially  caused 
to  develop  underground — are  particularly 
strong  in  these  poisonous  extracts.  Physi- 
cians now  regard  them  as  exceedingly  unde- 
sirable articles  of  diet  for  children,  on  the 
ground  that  they  frequently  produce  attacks 
of  colic,  diarrhea,  and  even,  it  is  asserted,  of 
appendicitis.  All  attempts  to  use  nuts  in  con- 
siderable amounts  as  a  staple  article  of  diet 
for  any  length  of  time,  except  by  a  few 
enthusiasts  who  are  committed  in  advance  to 
a  belief  in  their  superiority,  have  proved 
unsatisfactory. 

Of  course  there  are  just  as  eminent  physi- 
cians on  the  side  of  the  raw-food  faddists. 
Who  shall  decide  ? 


Tbe  Balance  of  Beauty. 

Men  have  long  been  secretly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  balance  of  real  beauty'  lies  with  their 
own  sex,  but  until  now  they  have  never  had 
the  hardihood  to  say  so.  But  the  claim  has 
come  at  last  and  the  title  of  the  fair  sex  must 
be  transferred  from  those  who  now  so  unjustly 
hold  it. 

Mr.  Louis  N.  Parker,  who  is  something  in 
tbe  dramatic  profession  and  whose  eye,  there- 
fore, is  unusually  keen  for  physical  perfection, 
throws  prudence  to  the  wind  and  openly 
avows  that  while  there  are  many  good-looking 
women,  "the  average  of  beauty  is  greater  on 
the  male  side."  n.n&  Mr.  Parker  still  lives. 
He  has  been  amazed  at  "the  superb,  manly 
beauty  of  the  men"  in  many  of  the  towns 
where  he  has  arranged  dramatic  pageants. 
Doubtless  the  men  concerned  will  duly  and 
suitably  blush. 

Madame  Lallie  Charles,  who  is  a  photo- 
graphic artist  of  some  celebrity,  naturally  takes 
a  contrary  view.  She  says  "women  are  the 
beauty  of  life,"  and  then  she  goes  on  to  say 
tnat  there  is  no  question  at  all  about  it.  She 
admits  that  occasionally  she  sees  a  beautiful 
man,  but,  alas !  not  often.  At  the  best,  his 
natural  advantages  are  ruined  by  his  hideous 
attire. 

Another  authority,  and  this  time  a  man,  is 
more  judicial,  as  of  course  he  would  be.  He 
says :  "The  whole  gist  of  the  matter  is  that 
posing  and  static  beauty  belongs  to  the  woman, 
while  kinetic  and  dynamic — the  beauty  of 
movement  and  power — is  essential  to  men. 
Beauty  need  not  be  of  the  features  at  all.  It 
may  be  in  the  personality,  the  voice,  or  partic- 
ularly the  expression." 

The  same  authority  goes  on,  unsolicited,  to 
say  that  the  ugliest  thing  to  be  seen  upon  our 
streets  is  the  "business  man's  face,"  with  the 
protruding,  shark-like  underjaw.  However 
handsome  his  features  may  be,  he  can  not  be 
considered  good-looking. 

Ihere  is  a  good  deal  in  what  this  critic  says 
that  is  worthy  of  rem eml  ranee  by  every  one 
who  wishes  to  be  beautiful,  man  or  woman. 
Beauty,  he  tells  us,  need  not  be  of  the  features 
at  all.  The  beauty  that  has  the  greatest  power 
to  please  is  in  the  expression,  and  the  beauty 
that  does  not  please  is  probably  quite  mis- 
called. And  the  expression  is  the  permanent 
outward  mark  of  a  habu  of  thought.  The 
power  to  be  beautiful  belongs,  therefore,  to 
every  one,  and  it  can  be  cultivated  up  to  the 
point  of  charm  and  irrespective  of  the  features 
with  which  it  has  pleased  nature  to  endow  us. 


The  recent  Boston  subscription  and  benefit 
for  Henry  Clay  Barnabee  proved  to  be  a  fine 
success.  A  $10,000  annuity  has  been  secured 
for  Mr.  Barnabee  and  his  wife,  and  they  are 
thus  happily  secured  against  want  in  their 
declining  3-ears. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Mine.  Melba  is  said  to  have  received  $50,000 
and  Tamagno  $15,000  for  singing  before  a 
gramophone. 

The  three  living  "war  governors"  of  the 
United  States  are  Frederick  Holbrook  of  Ver- 
mont, Samuel  J.  Crawford  of  Kansas,  and 
William  Sprague  of  Rhode  Island. 

Arthur  Maillet,  who  translated  the  works 
of  Andrew  Carnegie  into  French,  is  at  the 
head  of  a  party  of  French  scientists  and 
engineers  now  in  this  country  investigating 
the  steel  industry. 

The  czar  has  given  Premier  Stolypin  per- 
mission to  wear  the  Japanese  Order  of  the 
Sun  of  Paulownia,  bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
emperor  of  Japan.  This  is  the  first  time  since 
the  late  war  that  tbe  czar  has  granted  such 
a  request. 

Lord  Strathcona,  lord  high  commissioner 
of  Canada,  recently  went  to  England,  com- 
pleting his  one  hundred  and  fifty-first  round 
trip  across  the  Atlantic.  Lord  Strathcona  is 
eighty  years  old,  and  made  his  first  ocean 
voyage  when  a  child. 

Dr.  Elwood  Mead,  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
irrigation  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  has  been  appointed  chief  of  irri- 
gation investigation  in  Australia  by  the  British 
government  at  a  salary  of  $15,000  a  year,  and 
will  leave  for  Australia  in  September. 

The  Japanese  ambassador,  M.  Kurino,  in 
behalf  of  the  Japanese  emperor,  has  formally 
bestowed  the  Order  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
upon  President  Fallieres,  who  went  to  Paris 
from  Rambouillet  especially  for  the  occasion. 
The  ambassador  also  handed  the  President  an 
autograph   letter   from   the  Japanese   emperor. 

Prof.  A.  L.  Kroeber  of  the  University  of 
California  is  the  leading  expert  in  this  country 
on  Indian  languages,  and  he  says  that  instead 
of  being  mere  jargon,  as  is  popularly  supposed, 
they  are  well  defined  languages.  He  declares 
that  California  has  more  distinct  Indian  lan- 
guages per  square  mile  than  any  other  State. 

Colonel  Robert  C.  Clowry,  president  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  fifty-five 
years  ago  went  into  the  office  of  the  company 
at  Joliet,  I1L,  and  asked  for  a  job.  He 
attributes  his  success  entirely  to  hard  work, 
and  he  has  very  strict  ideas  about  his  work 
and  the  duties  of  others.  He  is  now  sixty- 
eight  years  old. 

Secretary  Taft  is  to  travel  from  Vladivos- 
tok to  Moscow,  a  ten  days'  journey,  in  a  train 
de  luxe,  which  will  consist  of  diner,  observa- 
tion car  and  three  sleepers.  This  will  be  in 
the  middle  of  November,  and  special  pro- 
visions, including  fruit  and  vegetables,  will  be 
put  on  board  the  train  at  different  points. 
At  St  Petersburg  the  secretary  will  be  the 
guest  of  the  czar. 

Queen  Louise  of  Denmark  is  extremely 
wealthy,  for  she  not  only  inherited  a  large 
fortune  from  her  father,  but  also  another  from 
her  mother.  Princess  Louise  of  the  Nether- 
lands, who  was  one  of  the  greatest  royal 
heiresses  of  the  nineteenth  century-  Both  the 
king  and  the  queen  of  Denmark  are  still  very 
young  looking,  though  they  celebrated  their 
silver   wedding   in    1S94. 

Siegfried  Wagner,  the  famous  composer's 
son,  has  bought  about  five  acres  near  the 
BayTeuth  Theatre,  where  he  will  build  a  villa 
for  himself.  He  was  an  architect  before  the 
yearning  to  write  music  seized  him.  His 
study  and  composing  room  will  be  decorated 
with  frescoes  depicting  scenes  from  his  own 
operas,  but  the  large  reception  rooms  will  be 
adorned  with  frescoes  representing  scenes  in 
his  father's  musical  dramas. 

The  British  lord  chancellor,  Lord  Loreburn, 
is  now  in  Canada.  He  will  visit  Niagara  and 
possibly  New  York.  This  is  the  first  occasion 
on  which  a  lord  chancellor  has  left  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  law  forbids  that  the  great 
seal,  of  which  he  is  the  custodian,  be  taken 
out  of  the  country.  It  is  supposed  to  be  con- 
stantly kept  in  his  personal  custody,  but  Lord 
Loreburn  has  arranged  for  safeguarding  the 
seal  during  his  absence. 

Doctor  Jean  Charcot,  the  noted  French 
scientist  and  Antarctic  explorer,  is  about  set- 
ting forth  on  another  expedition  in  an 
endeavor  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  terra 
incognita  that  surrounds  the  South  Pole. 
Charcot,  it  will  be  remembered,  started  in  the 
Francois  in  1903  to  relieve  the  Nordenskjoeld 
expedition,  and  upon  finding  that  its  rescue 
had  already  been  accomplished,  kept  on,  and 
spent  two  years  in  the  Antarctic  regions. 
The  Frangais,  among  other  things,  rendered 
an  important  service  in  charting  the  western 
coast  of  the  islands  of  Palmer  archipelago. 

Prince  Henry  of  Pless,  who  has  just  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  duke  of  Pless,  is  the  hus- 
band of  a  daughter  of  Colonel  William  Corn- 
wallis  West.  The  new  duke  of  Pless  becomes 
by  inheritance  one  of  the  great  territorial  mag- 
nates of  Germany  and  enters  into  possession 
of  a  fortune  estimated  at  between  $20,000,000 
and  $25,000,000,  mainly  derived  from  Silesian 
.coal  mines.  The  new  English  duchess  of 
Pless  becomes  chatelaine  of  the  modernized 
seventeenth  century  castle  of  Fuerstenstein, 
one  of  the  show  places  ot  Germany,  situated 
on  the  east  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Hella- 
bach,  or  Polsnetz,  and  surrounded  by  extensive 


grounds.  She  also  becomes  hostess  of  a 
palace  in  Berlin  on  Wilhelmplatz,  known  from 
its  tall  chimneys  as  "the  chimney  academy." 

Prince  Dabro  Bagratide  of  Egypt  is  travel- 
ing in  America  and  has  already  expressed  his 
amazement  at  the  height  and  immensity  of 
New  York  buildings.  Prince  Dabro  is  a  fine- 
looking  young  man  of  22  years.  He  speaks 
English  perfectly  and  five  other  languages. 
He  said  he  will  go  to  Texas  soon  to  study 
the  cotton  industry.  In  Egypt,  he  said,  cotton 
raising  has  grown  in  forty  years  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  industries  of  the  country- 
Francis  Joseph,  the  aged  emperor  of 
Austria-Hungary,  is  the  only  living  sovereign 
who  can  boast  of  having  led  an  army  in  actual 
combat  with  an  enemy.  It  was  a  few  months 
before  the  ascension  of  Francis  Joseph,  in 
184S,  that  he  turned  the  fortunes  of  the  day 
at  the  bloody  battle  of  Santa  Lucia  by  a  mag- 
nificent cavalry  charge  led  in  person  by  the 
then  nineteen-year-old  archduke.  His  dra- 
goons crashed  through  the  squares  of  the  Sar- 
dinians and  captured  the  guns  which  all  day 
long  had  poured  a  murderous  fire  into  the 
Austrian  ranks.  He  escaped  without  a 
scratch,  though  men  fell  like  flies  around 
him. 


RECENT  VERSE. 


The  Cup  of  Life. 
Of  all  the  vintage  in  the  world. 

One  single  cup  of  wine. 
One  cup  of  life,  one  cup  of  death, 

One  destiny  is  mine. 

I'd  not  give  up  that  special  cup 

My  fates  have  filled  for  mc 
For  any  other  in  all  rime 

Or  all  eternity. 

For  in  my  time  and  in  my  place 

No  foot  has  stood  before; 
My  taste  of  fortune,  fine  or  base, 

No  Hps  can  know  of  more. 

So,  might  I  choose,  I  would  not  lose 
For  nectared  draughts  divine 

This  deep-spiced  vintage  here  and  now, 
In  mine  own  place  and  time. 

Mine  be  the  strength  to  lift  it  up 
In  pride,  drink  full  and  free; 

And  standing  drain  the  mortal  cup 
My  fates  have  poured  for  me. 

— Edith    Wyatt,    in   Appleton's   Magazin. 


The  Fisherman. 


He  was  a  lad  of  high  degree; 

She  was  a  farmer's  daughter; 
He  came  to  fish  the  silver  lay, 

Or  did  he  come  to  court  her? 

"Oh,  angle  where  you  will,"  quoth  she; 

"The  little  trout  may  swim  to  thee; 

But  never  think  that  you'll  catco  me." 

Yet  where  was  that  fair  maiden  born 

But  felt  her  heart  beat  higher 
To  see  a  lordling  look  forlorn 

And  beg  to  come  anigh  her? 

"Stray  nearer,  if  you  must,"  quoth  she, 

"Since  'tis  an  act  of  charity; 

But  never  try  to  speak  to  me." 

The  woodland  ways  are  sweet  and  green 

Under  the  summer  weather. 
And  through  the  dingle,  through  the  dene. 

Go  boy  and  girl  together. 

"You  held  my  hand  because,"  quoth  she, 

"The  stepping  stones  were  slippery; 

But  now  I'm  over,  let  it  be." 

A  heart  that  burns,  a  breast  that  sighs, 

Red  lips  with  promise  laden; 
A  pleading  voice  and  bright  brown  eyes — 

Alas,  my  pretty  maiden ! 

"Can  such  a  king  of  men,"  quoth  she, 

"Look  down  to  wed  a  girl  like  me? 

Then  I  will  trust  my  soul  to  thee!" 

She  sits  amid  the  yellow  sheaves, 
That  little  farmer's  daughter, 

Or  counts  the  scarlet  cherry  leaves 
Fall  on  the  shining  water. 
"Red  leaves  and  river  deep,"  quoth  she, 
"Come  hide  my  tear-worn  heart,  for  he 
Hath  broken  and   forgotten  me." 

— Eden   Phillpottt. 


His  Submission. 


You  will  betray  me — Oh,  deny  it  not! 
What  right  have  I,  alas,  to  say  you  nay? 
I,  traitor  to  ten  loves,  what  shall  I  say 
To  plead  with  you  that  I  be  not  forgot? 
My  love  has  not  been  squandered  jot  bv  jot 
In  little  loves  that  perish  with  the  day. 
My  treason  has  been  ever  tr.  the  sway 
Of  queens — my  faith  has  known  no  petty  blot. 
You  will  betray  me  as  I  have  betrayed 
And  I  shall  kiss  the  hand  that  does  me  wrong, 
And  oh,  not  pardon — I  need  pardon  more. 
But  in  proud  torment,  dumb  and  unafraid, 
Burn  in  my  hell  nor  cease  the  bitter  song 
Your  beauty  triumphs  in  for  evermore. 

— Richard   Hovey,    t»   Putnam's   Magazine. 


Probably  the  composers  are  largely  respon- 
sible for  tenor-worship.  In  Verdi's  operas, 
with  hardly  an  exception,  the  tenor  plays  a 
more  important  part  than  the  baritone  or 
bass,  and  the  same  is  true  of  other  opera 
writers,  Mozart's  "Don  Giovanni"  being  a 
notable  exception.  Wagner  wrote  one  opera. 
"The  Flying  Dutchman,"  in  which  the  bari- 
tone is  king,  whereas  in  six  of  his  works  the 
supremacy  of  the  tenor  is  indicated  by  the 
very  titles — "Rienzi,"  "Tannhauser,"  "Lohen- 
grin," "Tristan  and  Isolde,"  "Siegfried,"  "Par- 
sifaL"  This  being  so,  we  shall  probably  con- 
tinue to  be  subject  to  the  tyranny  of  one  tenor 
or  another,  unless  it  be  true,  as  was  main- 
tained at  a  recent  conclave  of  French  savants, 
that  the  tenor  voice  is  a  relic  of  barbarism, 
destined  to  become  extinct 
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BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 

Every  lover  of  the  short  story,  every  one 
who  realizes  how  perfect  a  thing  the  short 
story  can  be  made,  must  be  aware  that  the 
standard  now  set  by  our  magazines  is  not 
only  far  short  of  what  it  should  be,  but  seems 
actually  to  be  upon  the  decline.  It  does  not 
seem  that  the  public  taste  is  to  blame,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  reception  that  has  been 
given  to  the  few  gems  that  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time.  A  work  of  art  never 
appeals  in  vain   for  popular  admiration. 

The  demand  for  short  stories  is  of  course 
far  too  large  to  permit  of  a  uniform  excel- 
lence in  the  supply.  While  so  much  that  is 
inferior  can  find  a  good  market  the  short  story 
writers  naturally  fail  to  take  themselves  seri- 
ously or  to  produce  with  intellectual  travail 
the  literary  commodities  that  they  will  sell 
by  the  foot.  How  many  of  the  flood  of  short 
stories  produced  every  month  can  be  said  to 
make  an  impression  upon  the  minds  of  their 
readers  ?  How  many  of  them  disclose  some 
new  facet  of  human  nature  ?  How  many  of 
them  prompt  the  reader  to  introspection  or 
to  action,  or  change  his  mental  or  moral 
standpoint  even  by  a  hair's  breadth  ?  Very 
few,  indeed ;  almost  none.  The  average  short 
story  is  a  banal  and  commonplace  incident 
in  a  setting  of  smart  dialogue,  interrupted 
with  catchy  and  hackneyed  phrases.  Its  only 
use  is  to  afford  an  alternative  to  thinking,  and 
it  is  effaced  from  the  mind  as  absolutely  as 
though  it  had  never  been.  One  day  some 
reformer  will  awake  to  the  fact  that  as  a 
weapon  of  attack  upon  public  apathy  and  upon 
the  ossification  of  the  popular  conscience  the 
short  story  is  beyond  all  competition,  resist- 
less in  its  influence  and  universal  in  its  opera- 
tion. 


By  Right  Divine,  by  William  Sage.  Pub- 
lished by  Little,  Brown  &:  Company,  New 
York;  $1.50. 

Modern  politics  does  not  lend  itself  readily 
to  romance  and  the  author  is  therefore  to  be 
congratulated  on  something  of  a  tour  de 
force.  ''By  Right  Divine"  holds  the  atten- 
tion from  its  clever  start  to  its  satisfactory 
ending.  It  deals  with  the  struggle  between 
a  senator  and  a  governor,  with  the  senator's 
daughter  as  a  connecting  link  between  the 
contestants.  The  dialogue  is  vivacious  and 
the  characters  are  clear  cut,  especially  that 
of  Ruth  Fordyce,  who  "wanted  to  do  her 
share  toward  the  advancement  of  man  and 
the  elevation  of  woman."  But  Ruth  is  a  lov- 
able girl  all  the  same.  The  book  is  full  of 
good  situations  and  will  rank  high  among 
political    novels. 


neur,  with  his  royalist  wife  and  her  delightful 
daughter  Diana,  are  fresh  and  vivid  charac- 
ters. So,  too,  are  the  sons  of  the  seigneur, 
and  for  nearly  four  hundred  pages  we  have 
plot  and  counterplot,  stirring  adventure,  and 
all  the  incidents  of  a  great  national  struggle 
pitifully  reflected  in  the  domestic  life  of  a 
family.  It  is  a  story  well  told  and  with  a  fine 
blending  of  keen  human  interest  and  con- 
scientious historical  accuracy. 


Behind    the    Scenes    IVith    the    Mediums,    by 
David  P.  Abbott.     Published  by  The  Open  I 
Court      Publishing      Company,      Chicago ;  j 
$1.50. 

To    expose    fraud,   whether   in    mediums   or  ! 
elsewhere,  is  no  doubt  a  laudable  work,   and 
Mr.  Abbott  seems  to  have  undertaken  the  task  j 
con  amore.     He  tells  us  of  every  conceivable  ' 
trick  to  deceive  the  unwary,  and  what  he  does  j 
not  know  he  guesses  at,  and  this  does  just  as 
well.      But    while    this    book    will    satisfy    the 
thoughtless,  it  will  by  no  means  satisfy  those 
who   know    that   psychic  phenomena   are   now 
the   subject   of  investigation   by   some   of   the  ' 
finest  scientific  minds  of  the  day,  and  that  to 
attach  a  fraud  label  to  everything  that  is  called  ' 
mediumship,    for    lack    of    a    better    word,    is 
merely   a   piece    of   grotesque   ignorance.      Of 
course,  Mr.  Abbott  is  not  guilty  of  this,  but  if 
he  had  shown  a  greater  power  of  discrimina- 
tion he  would  have  increased  the  value  of  his 
opinions.     It  may  be  that  many  mediums  are 
frauds,  perhaps  most  of  them,  but  such  scien- 
tists as  Oliver  Lodge  and  William  Crookes  tell 
us  that  mediumship  is  just  as  much  a  fact  as 
smallpox,    and    Mr.    Abbott    should    therefore 
have    made    his    exposures   more    effective    by 
taking  a  wider  and  a  more  instructed  view. 


The  Essays  of  Montaigne,  edited  by  Adolphe 
Cohn  and  Custer  Hidden  Page.  Pub- 
lished by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York;  $2.00. 

This  handsome  volume  ought  to  increase 
the  number  of  Montaigne's  readers  and  ad- 
mirers. It  is  issued  in  the  French  Classics 
for  English  Readers  series ;  it  is  preceded  by 
Rabelais,  and  is  to  be  followed  by  Moliere, 
Beaumarchais  and  George  Sand. 

The  series  is  a  worthy  one  and  the  Mon- 
taigne volume  is  a  worthy  part  of  it  The 
selection  from  Montaigne's  writings  has  been 
made  with  discrimination  and  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  produce  a  thirst  for  more.  Montaigne 
wrote  not  so  much  for  his  own  time  as  for  all 
times,  and  his  essays  will  never  be  out  of  date 
until  there  shall  be  a  more  radical  change  in 
human  nature  than  is  yet  in  sight.  The  intro- 
duction, which,  in  view  of  its  excellence, 
should  have  been  much  longer,  is  biographical 
in  its  nature  and  valuable  for  the  light  that  it 
throws  on  the  environment  that  helped  to 
make  Montaigne  what  he  was. 


Running  Horse  Inn,  by  Alfred  Tresidder 
Sheppard.  Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  Philadelphia;  $1.50. 

Those  who  are  a  little  tired  of  the  up-to- 
date  story  of  continuous  action  and  clever 
dialogue  will  find  something  restful  in  Mr. 
Sheppard's  romance.  There  is  plenty  of  action, 
but  it  is  of  a  time  sufficiently  remote  to  have 
the  interest  of  novelty.  George  Kennett,  a 
soldier  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  returns  to  his 
home  in  Kent  after  seven  years'  absence  only 
to  find  that  his  girl  sweetheart  has  been  mar- 
ried upon  that  very  day  to  his  brother.  He 
accepts  the  inevitable  with  grace  and  settles 
down  with  the  happy  couple  at  the  Running 
Horse  Inn.  There  is  no  need  to  say  any  more, 
because  the  rest  is  obvious,  human  nature 
being  what  it  is,  but  the  story  is  thoroughly 
well  told,  simply,  veraciously  and  unaffectedly. 


The  Sons  of  the  Seigneur,  by  Helen  Wallace. 
Published  by  The  Outing  Publishing  Com- 
pany, New  York;  $1.50. 

The  English  Civil  War  has  been  a  fruitful 
field  for  the  novelist,  but  very  few  have  put  it 
to  such  good  use  as  the  author  of  the  present 
romance.  Even  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  struggle  in  its  main  outlines  need  some- 
times to  be  reminded  that  the  islands  of  Jer- 
sey and  Guernsey  took  opposite  sides,  and  the 
author  has  used  this  fact  to  good  advantage. 
Life  in  the  Channel  Islands  with  their  French 
populace  is  well  pictured.     The  Puritan  seig- 


Th  e    Three    Comrades,    by    Gustav    Frenssen. 
Published    by    Dana    Estes    &    Company,  ! 
Boston;  $1.50. 

The    author's    previous    works,    "Holyland" 
and  "Jorn  Uhl,"  have  familiarized  us  with  his 
descriptive  power  and  the  delicacy  of  his  touch 
upon  the  human  emotions.     Those  who  read 
his   latest  book  with  pleasurable   expectations  i 
will  not  be  disappointed,  although  it  contains  j 
nothing  that  is  radically  new  upon  social  ques-  ' 
tions  or  upon  religion.     It  is  simply  a  charm-  j 
ing  and  unassuming  tale  of  common  life  and  I 
of  the  vicissitudes  with  which  all  the  world  is  j 
familiar. 

The  three  comrades  are  three  boys  united  in 
their  youth  and  separated  in  their  manhood,  j 
They  finally  come  together  at  the  time  of  mis-  ' 
fortune  when  each  of  them  needs  the  aid  of 
the  others.     The  whole  story  is  in  Frenssen's 
best  style  and  it  is  worth  reading. 


How  to  Tell  the  Birds  From  the  Flowers,  by 
Robert    Williams    Wood.      Published    by 
Paul  Elder  &  Company,  San  Francisco. 
The  caliber  of  this  little  book  of  rhymes  may 

best  be  judged  from   a  sample  stanza.      Here 

it  is: 

The  Parrot  and  the  Carrot  we  may  easily  confound; 
They're  very  much   alike  in   looks  and  similar  in 

sound; 
We  recognize  the  Parrot  by  his  clear  articulation, 
For  Carrots  are  unable  to  engage  in  conversation. 


The  Militants,  by  Mary  Raymond  Shipman 
Andrews.  Published  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  New  York;  $1.50. 

This  is  a  collection  of  short  stories  and  is 
to  be  recommended  to  those  who  are  in  doubt 
as  to  what  the  short  story'  ought  to  be.  There 
are  nine  of  them,  and  upon  finishing  the  ninth 
the  proper  course  is  to  begin  them  all  over 
again.  They  are  all  excellent,  but  "The  Bish- 
op's Silence"  and  "The  Messenger"  are  works 
of  art. 


The  Stranger,  by  J.  F.  J.  Caldwell.  Published 
by  the  Teale  Publishing  Company,  New 
York;  $1.50. 

A  phase  of  the  reconstruction  period  in  the 
South  is  here  well  set  forth  by  one  who  has 
both  the  experience  and  the  ability  to  do  it. 
Eleanor  South,  a  Connecticut  woman,  goes 
South  to  teach  school,  and  her  experiences, 
sweet  and  bitter,  are  set  forth  without  fear  or 
favor.  The  style  is  clear-cut  and  the  character 
analysis  is  good. 

The  Majesty  of  Man,  by  George  Miller  Mare- 
schall.  Published  by  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

This  little  book  contains  a  rather  bewilder- 
ing combination  of  piety  and  economics,  but 
we  may  doubt  if  the  combination  would  be  as 
easy  in  practice  as  in  precept. 


A  Voyage  With  Captain  Dynamite.  Published 
by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company,  New  York  ; 
$.100. 

A  good  story  of  the  Cuban  War  and  one  to 
be  recommended  to  boys. 


New  Publications. 
"Christmas  Making,"  by  J.  R.  Miller,  D.  D. 
Published  by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Company, 
New  York  ;  50  cents. 

"The  Coming  of  Philibert,"  a  play,  by  Sara 
King  Wiley.  Published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York;  $1.25. 


Just  a  little  on  CHEESE  is  delicious.  It 
adds  zest  to  Welsh  Rarebits,  Macaroni  with 
Cheese,  Cheese  Toast,  Rice  with  Cheese  and 
all  Chafing  Dish  Cooking. 

Lea  &  Perrins' 
Sauce 

THE    ORIGINAL    WORCESTERSHIRE 

More    dishes     can    be    perfectly    seasoned 
with     Lea    &   Perrins'    Sauce   than   with   any 

J 

other   relish.    For  Seventy  Years  it  has  given 
satisfaction  throughout  the  world. 

LEA    &    PERRINS'    SICNATURE    ON   WRAPPER  AND  LABEL 

John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agents.  Ne  w  Yor!c 


A/f  ANY   people  are  furnishing  Hats  and  apartments  for  the  winter.     They  wish  to 
furnish  them  quickly     in  most  cases.     Our  selections  are  so  varied   -from  the 
moderate   priced   to  the   hest     and   our  equipment   so  ample    that   our  facilities  are  the 
best  for  your  purposes. 

WHOLESALE  AND   RETAIL 

D.   N.  &  E.  WALTER  &  CO. 


Since  1S58 


Van  Ness  and  Sacramento 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 


Old  and  New  Anecdotes  Collected  by  a  Humorist. 
It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  number  of  good 
stories  is  strictly  limited  and  that  they  have 
all  been  told.  Was  it  not  Andrew  Lang  who 
said  that  only  a  hundred  were  in  existence  and 
that  ninety-eight  of  them  must  not  be  repeated 
in  the  presence  of  ladies  ?  But  even  at  the 
risk  of  telling  an  oft-told  tale,  John  De  Morgan 
has  made  a  collection  of  the  best  things  of  the 
kind  that  have  come  his  way,  and  doubtless  he 
will  be  well  satisfied  if  all  of  them  carry  the 
charm  of  novelty  to  at  least  some  one  among 
his  readers : 

After  his  return  to  London  from  his  first  tour 
of  the  United  States,  Matthew  Arnold  visited  old 
Mrs.  Procter,  widow  of  the  poet  "Barry  Corn- 
wall" and  mother  of  Adelaide  Procter.  Mrs. 
Procter,  who  was  then  eighty  years  old,  in  giving 
Mr.  Arnold  a  cup  of  tea,  asked  him,  "And  what 
did  they  say  of  you  in  America?"  "Well,"  said 
the  literary  autocrat,  "they  said  I  was  conceited, 
and  they  said  my  clothes  did  not  fit  me."  "Ah," 
remarked  the  old  lady,  "I  think  they  were  mis- 
taken as  to  the  clothes." 

It  is  related  of  the  late  Mr.  Bayard,  ex-Secre- 
tary of  State  and  AmDassador  to  England,  that, 
his  house  being  overrun  with  rats,  he  determined 
to  buy  a  terrier.  He  applied  to  a  most  intimate 
friend,  William  R.  Travers,  who  was  not  only  a 
very  witty  man,  but  a  good  all-round  sport. 
Travers  said  he  could  get  a  first-rate  terrier  for 
his  friend,  and  In  order  that  Mr.  Bayard  could  see 
the  sporting  qualities  of  the  dog  he  took  him  to  a 
rat  pit.  The  dog-fancier  produced  a  dog  and  put 
him  in  the  pit.  Then  he  got  a  fierce-looking  rat 
and  put  it  also  into  the  pit.  The  two  animals 
glared  at  each  other,  and  as  the  animal  made  a 
dash,  the  terrier  turned  tail  and  ran,  pursued  by 
the  rat.  "Buy  the  rat,  Tom,"  Travers  shouted, 
"buy  the  rat!" 

Dean  Pigou  has  told  some  good  stories  in  his 
memoirs,  many  of  which  are  unmistakably  new. 
He  narrates  how  a  laborer,  discovered  whitewash- 
ing the  cottage  he  had  moved  into,  explained  to 
the  rector  that  "the  last  two  couples  in  this  'ere 
cottage  *ad  twins;  so  I  says  to  my  missus  I'll  tak' 
an'  whitewash  the  place,  so  as  there  mayn't  be  no 
infection." 

Sir  Charles  Russell,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England,  was  an  Irishman  and  possessed  of  all 
the  wit  so  natural  to  a  son  of  the  soil.  In  the 
early  part  of  his  career  at  the  bar  he  was  in  court 
during  the  trial  of  a  case  of  bigamy,  and  one  of 
the  counsel  in  the  case  asked  him  in  a  hurried 
whisper,  "Russell,  what's  the  extreme  penalty  for 
bigamy?"  "Two  mothers-in-law,"  was  the  prompt 
reply. 

Frederick  Sandys,  who  has  been  described  by 
Ruskin  as  the  greatest  of  English  draughtsmen, 
and  of  whom  Millais  said  he  was  worth  any  five 
Academicians,  was  once  asked,  before  he  was  known 
to  fame,  to  paint  the  portrait  of  the  mayor  of  a 
town,  who  was  a  most  estimable  grocer.  The 
spokesman  of  the  deputation  said  that  the  com- 
mittee was  prepared  to  pay  as  high  as  $50  for  a 
good  portrait,  but  on  seeing  the  artist's  face  grow 
long  added  that  they  only  wanted  a  half-length. 
"Oh,  of  course,  that  makes  a  difference,"  said  the 
artist  most  urbanely.  "Which  half  would  you 
prefer,  gentlemen?" 

The  elder  Sothern,  the  creator  of  the  Lord  Dun- 
dreary fame,  was  extremely  sensitive  to  interrup- 
tions of  any  sort.  Seeing  a  man  in  the  act  of 
leaving  his  box  during  the  delivery  of  one  of  the 
actor's  best  speeches,  he  shouted  out:  "Hi,  you  sir, 
do  you  know  there  is  another  act?"  The  offender 
was  equal  to  the  occasion,  however.  He  turned  to 
the  actor  and  answered  cheerfully,  "Oh,  yes;  that's 
why  I'm  going!" 

James  McNeill  Whistler,  the  famous  and  eccen- 
tric American  artist,  was  one  day  trying  on  a  hat 
in  a  London  store,  when  a  customer  rushed  in  and, 
mistaking  the  artist  for  a  salesman,  exclaimed:  "I 
say,  this  'at  doesn't  fit!"  The  artist  eyed  him  all 
over  from  head  to  foot,  and  then  replied:  "Neither 
does  your  coat,  and  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  like  the 
color  of  your  trousers." 

"In  Lighter  Vein,"  by  John  De  Morgan. 
Published  by  Paul  Elder  &  Company,  San 
Francisco. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
The  typewriter  is  greatly  harming  the  busi- 
ness of  manuscript  collecting,  for  in  the  future 
there  will  be  no  more  manuscript,  everything 
being  typewritten.  The  authors  whose  manu- 
script will  ultimately  be  worth  collecting,  all, 
with  hardly  an  exception,  use  the  typewriter. 
Mr.  Howells,  Mr.  Kipling,  Joseph  Conrad, 
H.  G.  Wells,  Bernard  Shaw,  Mary  Wilkins 
Freeman,  Mark  Twain — these  authors'  manu- 
scripts would  a  century  hence  be  of  great 
value,  but  they  will  leave  no  manuscript 
behind   them. 

Hall  Caine  has  undertaken  to  revise  and 
largely  rewrite  his  first  book,  "Recollections 
of  Rosetti." 

Princess  Louise  of  Belgium  has  always  had 
a  predilection  for  writing,  particularly  dramas, 
and  it  is  said  she  has  recently  completed  a 
comedy  which  is  to  be  played  in  Brussels  next 
season. 

The  story  of  Maria  Stella,  Lady  of  New- 
borough,  remains  one  of  the  unsolved  mys- 
teries, and  it  is  still  unsettled  whether  she 
was  princess  or  peasant,  Bourbon  of  France 
or  humble  Chiappini  of  Tuscany.  Upon  that 
depends  the  real  identity  of  the  child  who 
afterward  became  Louis  Philippe.  Sir  Ralph 
Payne  Gallwey  deals  freshly  with  the  whole 
subj  ect  in  a  book  that  Edward  Arnold 
announces. 

A  forthcoming  book  of  travel  which  prom- 
ises to  be  of  exceptional  interest  is  "Across 
Wile"  st  Africa"  wherein  Henry  Savage  Lan- 
dor  describes  his  recent  journey  of  8,500 
niles    in    length    from    Djibuti,    on    the    east 


coast  of  Africa,  to  Cape  Verde,  on  the  west 
coast.  In  the  course  of  his  journey  Mr.  Lan- 
dor  visited  Somaliland,  Abyssinia,  the  tribes 
of  Bahia  el  Ghazel,  the  cannibals  of  Congo, 
the  deformed  races  of  Shari  Basin  and  Lake 
Tchad,  crossing  almost  unknown  countries  of 
the  desert  till  he  came  out  at  Timbuctoo. 

"The  True  Story  of  My  Life"  is  an  auto- 
biography by  Alice  M.  Diehl,  who  is  known 
both  as  a  novelist  and  a  musician.  She  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Sir  Henry  Irving  and 
has  something  to  say  of  such  people  as  Ber- 
lioz, Jenny  Lind,  Sivori,  Thalberg  and  many 
eminent  pupils  of  Chopin.  The  book  will  be 
published  shortly  by  John  Lane. 

Whether  or  not  to  know  a  country  one 
must  live  in  many  parts  of  it,  it  is  certainly 
true  that  Miss  May  Sinclair's  work  gives  evi- 
dence of  a  familiarity  with  almost  every 
phase  of  English  life,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  she  has  lived  about  England  surpris- 
ingly. She  was  born  in  Cheshire,  near  Liver- 
pool. She  has  lived  in  Essex,  in  Gloucester- 
shire, in  Hull,  in  Cornwall,  in  Denbighshire, 
and  in  Devonshire.  Harmouth  in  "The  Di- 
vine Fire"  is  Sidmouth,  South  Devon.  Since 
1897  she  has  made  her  home  in  London  or 
near  it.  She  visited  the  United  States  in 
1905  and  was  in  all  the  Eastern  cities. 

In  the  September  number  of  The  North 
American  Review  the  editor  announces  that 
the  experiment  of  publishing  twice  a  month 
is  to  be  discontinued,  and  that  hereafter  the 
Review  will  appear  monthly.  It  will  be 
enlarged  and  improved  in  form,  but  the  price 
will  be  reduced  to  $4.00  a  year  and  35  cents 
a   number. 

A  weekly  paper  with  a  small  circulation 
started  the  limerick  competition  craze  in  Eng- 
land a  few  weeks  ago  by  printing  four  lines 
in  a  well-known  limerick  form.  Competitors 
were  asked  to  supply  the  fifth  line,  accom- 
panying it  with  a  coupon  and  a  sixpenny 
postal  order.  The  success  of  the  scheme  was 
immediate,  and  other  papers  and  advertisers 
followed  suit,  the  latest  prize  offered  being 
$15  a  week  for  life.  The  demand  for  six- 
penny orders  was  so  great  that  the  postoffice 
ran  short.  The  normal  demand  is  somewhat 
less  than  100,000  a  month.  In  the  month  o'f 
July  1,300,000  such  orders  were  supplied. 

Professor  Archibald  Cary  Coolidge  of  Har- 
vard University  has  written  and  will  publish 
shortly  "The  United  States  as  a  World 
Power,"  a  critical  study  of  the  international 
position  of  the  United   States  today. 

The  father  of  the  late  Dean  Stanley,  who 
was  Bishop  of  Norwich,  traveled  in  France 
in  1814  and  1816  and  wrote  letters  home  in 
which  he  described  certain  of  Napoleon's 
marshals,  Mme.  de  Stael  and  other  notabil- 
ities, and  dealt  with  divers  historic  scenes, 
including  those  of  several  great  battles. 
These  letters  have  now  been  edited  for  pub- 
lication, and  will  appear  in  the  autumn  under 
the  title  of  "Travels  Before  and  After  Water- 
loo." 

The  autumn  will  show  Arthur  Stringer, 
the  author  of  "The  Wire  Tappers,"  in  his 
less  familiar  aspect  of  poet,  for  he  has  col- 
lected his  magazine  verse,  added  others  never 
before  published,  and  made  a  book  which  he 
calls  "The  Woman  in  the  Rain,  and  Other 
Poems,"  and  it  is  to  appear  with  the  imprint 
of  Little,   Brown  &   Co. 

Randall  Parrish  has  written  a  novel  of 
theatrical  life  in  western  scenes  which  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Company,  the  Chicago  publishers, 
are  bringing  out  this  week.  The  book  is 
entitled  "Beth  Norvell,"  for  its  heroine,  a 
young  actress,  and  it  promises  to  attract  the 
attention  of  all  who  appreciate  a  story  of 
strength  and  charm.  Mr.  Parrish  is  the 
author  of  "When  Wilderness  Was  King"  and 
"Bob   Hampton    of   Placer." 


The  Worlds  Way. 
A  kiss,  a  sigh,  a  long  good-by — 

And  she  is  gone; 
A  glance,  a  curl,  another  girl — 
And  life  goes  on. 

— Lippincott's  Magazine. 

■  ♦  . 

Paintings  by  Peixotte. 
There  is  a  very  attiactive  exhibition  at 
Vickery,  Atkins  &  Torrey's  gallery  this  week, 
the  feature  being  a  collection  of  Ernest  Clif- 
ford Peixotto's  works  in  oil  and  black  and 
white.  Mr.  Peixotto  is  one  of  the  artists  who 
claim  San  Francisco  as  their  home,  yet  who 
have  studied,  painted  and  gained  fame  in 
many  lands.  The  paintings  he  shows  at  this 
time  are  of  scenes  in  France  and  Italy,  and  all 
are  notable  examples  of  his  art.  Added  to 
these  are  many  drawings,  the  originals  of 
the  illustrations  in  Mr.  Peixotto's  book,  "By 
Italian  Seas."  The  exhibition  will  continue 
until  October  2,  and  those  who  find  delight  in 
good  pictures  can  not  afford  to  miss  it. 


The  Opera  Season. 

The  Milan  Opera  Company  continues  to 
attract  large  audiences  at  the  Chutes  Theatre 
and  there  is  every  indication  that  the  present 
season  will  go  on  record  as  one  of  the  most 
successful  in  the  history  of  grand  opera  in 
this  city.  This  (Saturday)  afternoon  and 
Sunday  evening  "La  Boheme"  will  be  re- 
peated. Tonight  (Saturday)  "II  Trovatore" 
will  constitute  the  programme,  and  for  tomor- 
row  (Sunday)  matinee  "Rigoletto." 

The  programmes  for  next  week  will  be  as 
follows :  Tuesday  and  Thursday  nights  and 
Sunday  matinee,  "Cavalleria  Rusticana"  and 
"I'Pagliacci."  In  the  first-mentioned  opera 
Gonzales,  Balestri  and  Pacini  will  sing  the 
principal  roles,  and  in  "Paghacci"  Pimazzoni, 
the  splendid  baritone,  who  created  such  a 
furore  in  "Aida,"  will  be  heard  as  Tonio. 
His  associates  in  the  cast  will  be  Bertozzi, 
Signorini  and  Pacini.  "Traviata"  will  be  pre- 
sented Wednesday  and  Sunday  nights  and 
Saturday  matinee,  with  Padovani,  Parola, 
Arcangeli  and  Mauceri.  "La  Boheme"  will 
be  repeated  Friday  night  and  "La  Tosca" 
Saturday   night. 


The  dinner  that  does  not  contain  some  new 
feature — something  that  has  never  been  seen 
or  thought  of  before — is  very  much  behind  the 
times  now-a-days.  A  bachelor  dinner  has  just 
been  given  in  New  York  at  which  the  guests 
were  seated  in  a  perfect  imitation  of  a  nook  in 
Venice.  The  scenery  was  a  great  success.  The 
doors  of  the  side  corridor  were  removed  and 
balustrades  after  the  manner  of  Venetian  bal- 
conies were  set  in  their  place.  A  transparency 
150  feet  long  and  20  feet  high  was  cleverly 
arranged  to  show  a  Venetian  street.  There 
was  a  real  waterway  on  which  was  a  real  gon- 
dola, and  real  gondoliers  sang  and  played  real 
music.  There  was  also  a  garden  of  growing 
palms,  and  the  electric  lights  were  just  of  the 
correct  tint  to  imitate  an  Italian  twilight.  The 
general  effect  was  all  that  it  should  have  been, 
and  it  was  not  easy  for  the  guests  to  realize 
that  only  a  thin  partition  separated  them  from 
New  York,  with  the  shrieking  splendors  of  the 
twentieth  century  and  the  squalors  and  mis- 
eries that  do  not  shriek,  but  endure  in  silence. 


A  Palace  of  Paupers. 

Poverty  may  stand  smiling  in  sight  of  the 
luxuries  presented  in  the  new  almshouse  in 
the  borough  of  Hammersmith,  says  the  New 
York  World.  As  for  the  London  taxpayers, 
they  stand  aghast.  The  institution  promises 
to  come  higher  than  municipal  trading,  which 
is  saying  a  great  deal.  A  building  cost  of 
almost  a  million  dollars  and  a  half  is  already 
involved. 

This  revelation  of  extravagance  at  Ham- 
mersmith follows  and  surpasses  the  recent 
like  exposure  concerning  the  new  workhouse 
at  West  Ham.  The  two  instances  are  a 
pretty  pair  of  scandals  as  they  stand.  Con- 
templation of  them  in  the  proper  frame  of 
mind  should  induce  in  Britain  a  more  ra- 
tional attitude  toward  America's  meek  and 
long-suffering  victims  of  "graft"  and  the  dol- 
lar greed.  Chastisement  will  not  have  been 
in  vain  if  London  learns  that  a  few  faults 
as  well  as  almost  all  of  the  virtues  can  be 
found  at  home  by  the  earnest  seeker. 

Mosaic-tiled  floors,  plate-glass  screens, 
ornate  dadoes  and  stained-glass  windows  are 
among  the  outfittings  at  the  Hammersmith 
palace  for  paupers.  The  cooking  and  the 
electric  lighting  will  cost  each  $15  per  capita 
per  annum  for  the  present  number  of  lodgers. 
A  system  of  duplicate  wiring  is  installed 
which  was  rejected  as  being  too  expensive  at 
the  renovation  of  Buckingham  Palace. 

"For  the  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the 
land,"  says  the  lawgiver.  Surely  not  out  of 
Hammersmith,  where  there  are  such  induce- 
ments to  remain.  It  is  praising  the  accom- 
modations there  but  faintly,  however,  to  de- 
clare, as  the  cable  does,  that  "some  of  Lon- 
don's paupers  will  soon  be  as  magnificently 
housed  as  princes."  For  the  royal  and 
baronial  castles  of  old  England  are  many 
which  would  fail  to  stand  the  tests  of  the 
New  York  Tenement  House  Department. 


King  Edward  has  introduced  a  new  fashion 
in  floral  decoration  for  dinner  tables.  When 
dining  out  his  majesty  likes  to  have  a  clear 
view  of  everyone  at  the  table,  and  once  he 
asked  his  hostess  to  remove  some  tall  vases 
filled  with  flowers  which  obstructed  the  view. 
Hence  it  has  become  the  correct  thing  to  have 
only  low  vases  lightly  filled  on  the  table  when 
the  king  is  a  guest,  and  now  the  fashion  is 
general. 


One  may  now  enter  a  train  of  palace  cars 
at  Cape  Town  and  travel  2,000  miles  straight 
to  the  great  Zambesi  River  that  divides  the 
Dark  Continent  in  two.  Not  even  the  mighty 
falls  stay  the  transcontinental  road.  It  is 
carried  across  the  gorge  400  feet  deep  by  a 
steel  bridge,  and  a  little  beyond  the  traveler 
is  amazed  to  find  the  magnificent  five-storied 
Grand  Hotel,  with  a  hundred  bedrooms ;  elec- 
tric lights  and  elevators  and  fans  dumped 
down  amid  savage  scenery.  From  the  win- 
dows of  this  strangest  of  hotels  one  may 
shoot  rhinoceros  and  giraffe,  lion  and  leopard 
and  hippo,  not  to  mention  twenty  different 
kinds  of  antelope,  from  the  immense  kudu 
down  to  the  little  hartebeest  and  impala. 


Randall  Parrish     Sept.  21 


JUST  A  BOOK  STORE 

Robertson 's 

1539  Van  Ness  Ave. 

NEAR  PINE 
"Next  to  the  While  House" 


Irving  Institute  and  California  Conser= 

vatory  of  Music,  2126  California  St.,  San  Francisco 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Music, 
languages,  art  and  elocution.  Accredited  by  the 
Universities.  New  term  opens  Monday,  Aug.  5. 
MISS  ELLA  M.  PINKHAM,  Principal. 


California  Conservatory  of  Music — Full  corps  of 
teachers  in  ah  departments.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. HERMAN  GENSS,  Director. 


Security 
Savings  Bank 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Authorized  Capital        -        $1,000,000.00 
Paid-up  Capital,     -        -  500,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits      305,000.00 


4% 


Interest 
Per  Annum 


Interest  at    the  Rate  of   4   per  cent,  per  annum 

was  paid  on  Deposits  for  Six  Months, 

ending  June  29.  1907. 

DIRECTORS 

Wra.  Eabcock,  S.  L.  Abbot,  O.  D.  Baldwin, 
Joseph  D.  Grant,  E.  J.  McCutclien,  L.  F.  Mon- 
teagle,  R.  H.  Pease,  Warren  D.  Clark,  Jas.  L. 
Flood,    J.    A.    Donohoe,    John    Parrott,    Jacob 

Stern. 


Peyton  Chemical  Co. 

Purchasers  and  Smelters  of 

COPPER,  GOLD  AND  SILVER  ORES.  ETC. 

Office:  Montgomery  Block,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Smelter    and    Works    at    Peyton,    Contra    Costa 

Co.,   Cal.;   P.  O.,   Martinez. 


Roy  C.  Ward 
Jas.  K.  Polk 


Jas.  W.  Dean 
Geo.  E.  Billings 


GEO.    E.    BILLINGS   CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

202  California  St.  Phone,  Temporary  1011 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


RIMLESS  EYEGLASSES 

are  Guaranteed 


BREAK 
CHIP 
LOOSEN 


NOT" 

TheOcularium 

/303  VAN  NESS  AVE. 
Bet.  BUSH  and  SUTTER  STS. 


THE    NEW    NOVEL    BY    THE    AUTHOR    OF 
"THE  DIVIIVE  EIRE." 

THE  HELPMATE 

HENRY  HOLT  AND  COMPANY,  29  West  23d  Street,  NEW  YORK 


September  21,  1907. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE   MILAN  OPERA_COMPANY. 


By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


It  is  always  difficult  to  recover  from  the 
shock  of  the  average  Aida's  first  entrance. 
None  of  the  Aidas  that  I  have  ever  seen  has 
had  the  faintest  inkling  of  an  idea  of  assum- 
ing a  royal  demeanor  except  Emma  Eames, 
who  is  naturally  a  woman  of  queenly  bearing, 
and  who,  while  impersonating  the  Ethiopian 
maiden,  never  for  a"  moment  forgot  that  she 
was  a  princess,  even  although  a  captive  one. 
And  then  the  atrocious  costume  that  custom 
decrees  shall  extinguish  completely  all  of 
Aida's  natural  charms ! 

On  Monday  night  we  had  temporarily  for- 
gotten that  Aida  was  due,  when,  enter  a 
Mahaly  squaw,  a  Siwash  waiting  maid  ;  any- 
thing but  the  haughtily  humbled  princess  who 
daringly  loved  the  highest  and  most  heroic 
figure  in  the  Egyptian  realm,  save  its  sov- 
ereign. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  opera 
singers  are  allowed  to  be  too  self-indulgent. 
The  ordinary  player  dare  not  abandon  his 
shape  to  the  vagaries  of  encroaching  flesh. 
Why,  then,  should  not  opera  singers  practice 
a  similar  self-restraint?  Opera  is  supposed 
to  appeal  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  ear,  is 
it  not?  or  else  why  all  this  stage  spectacle? 
Well,  then,  what  sense  is  there  in  trying  to 
bamboozle  ourselves  into  the  belief  that  these 
barrel-shaped  dames,  with  their  ample  forms 
encircled  by  multitudinous  shelves  of  flesh,  are 
interesting  heroines  of  romance,  who  think 
more  of  their  love  affairs  than  they  do  of 
their  meals? 

It  is  about  time  that  impresarios  took  a 
hand  in  the  matter  and  followed  up  the  course 
initiated  by  Hammerstein  (was  it  not?),  who 
drew  the  line  at  the  size  of  some  portly 
tenor's  girth,  and  compelled  him  to  diet  in 
order  to  secure  an  engagement. 

They  tell  a  story  of  an  army  captain  whose 
increasing  corpulence  threatened  infirmity  and 
a  prematurely  forced  retirement.  He  cured 
himself  by  never  partaking  of  more  than  two 
dishes  at  a  meal,  and  abjured  liquids  alto- 
gether while  eating.  So  the  thing  can  be 
done — and  ought  to  be  done.  Massage,  ladies, 
massage,  abstinence  and  exercise  1  What 
could  not  our  American  beauties  of  the  stage 
tell  us  about  these  agents  and  their  curative 
effects  on  fat ! 

But  opera  singers  are  as  arrogant  as  labor 
unionists,  and  why?  Because  their  employers 
— and  the  word,  used  in  such  a  connection, 
almost  sounds  like  blasphemy — truckle  to  them 
too  much. 

So  Monday  night's  Aida  gave  all  save  her 
fervent  countrymen  the  usual  shock  of  pained 
disappointment.  When  she  sang,  it  was  a 
different  matter,  although  Gonzales  at  once, 
and  unmistakably,  reveals  in  her  countenance 
her  limitations  of  temperament,  She  is, 
nevertheless,  too  effective  a  singer  to  be  dis- 
missed with  a  shrug,  for  her  voice  has  the 
dramatic  quality,  and  in  spite  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  tone  in  its  lowest  register  and  the 
bursts  of  ill-regulated  power  in  the  upper, 
she  more  than  satisfied  thousands  of  the 
audience,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  applause. 
To  my  regret,  I  missed  the  "Celeste,  Aida" 
of  Signorini,  the  tenor.  That  aria  always 
puts  one  an  fait  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the 
Radames.  But  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
accomplish  the  dispatching  of  one's  dinner  and 
the  hearing  of  the  first  act  at  a  theatre  so 
distant  as  that  at  the  Chutes  in  one  evening. 
Jack  London,  in  his  published  narrative  of 
our  great  disaster,  made  the  hasty  and 
extreme  statement  that  after  the  conflagra- 
tion there  was  nothing  left  of  San  Francisco 
but  a  narrow  fringe  of  houses  in  the  Western 
Addition.  I  think  if  that  author  should  take 
up  his  residence  in  this  still  mutilated  town, 
and  devote  the  usual  amount  of  time  to  get- 
ting around  it  he  would  speedily  revise  his 
first  opinion.  But  let  him  attempt  to  thread 
his  devious  way  to  the  Chutes  Theatre  from 
almost  any  section  of  the  city  except  the 
Richmond  district,  and  he  would  further  dis- 
cover that  San  Francisco  is  an  inconveniently 
large  metropolis. 

So,  as  I  was  saying,  I  missed  "Celeste, 
Aida,"  and  so  did  a  lot  of  other  people,  who, 
no  doubt,  will  fervently  join  me  in  my  aspira- 
tion that  the  next  opera  season  will  be  in 
some  one  of  our  superfluous  down-town 
theatres. 

Signorini's  Radames  is  a  match  for  Gon- 
zales' Aida  in  weight  and  bulk,  and  although 
the  tenor  is  a  man  of  fine  presence  and  digni- 
fied demeanor,  he,  too,  is  lacking  in  the  fiery 
self-abandon  to  which  the  Italians  respond 
with  such  ardor.  As  a  vocalist  he  ranks 
high.  His  voice  is  at  once  powerful  and 
smooth  and  his  high  notes  splendidly  sus- 
tained, although  lacking  the  silvery  ring  of 
the  lyric  tenor,  as  is  generally  the  case  with 
the  tenor  robusto,  but  easily  rising  to  the  C 
in  alt,  and  there  maintaining  its  volume  and 
sweetness — a  test  which,  as  usual,  brought 
down  a  flood  of  bravas  upon  his  head. 

It  was,  however,  to  Pimazzoni,  the  Amon- 
asro  of  the  cast,  that  the  honors  of  the  first 
evening  fell.  Pimazzoni's  baritone  is  a 
delightful  blending  of  power,  resonance  and 
velvety  softness,  and  has  the  dramatic  tone 
which  injects  fire  into  an  otherwise  perfunc- 
torily acted  scene.  The  big  fellow  was  an 
Ethiopian  of  the  Ethiopians ;  indeed,  his 
tfiake-up  made  him  look  almost  comic,  and  it 
was  evident  from  the  trail  of  wide  grins  that 
followed  him  during  his  fiery  progress  among 


the  Ethiopian  slaves  and  Egyptian  warriors 
that  Pimazzoni  allowed  himself  the  diversion 
of  playing  the  comedian,  sotto  voce,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  fellow-actors. 

Signorina  Pezzati  made  but  little  of  the 
part  of  Amneris.  Her  voice  is  a  fairly 
dramatic  contralto,  but  her  attack  is  poor, 
execution  faulty,  and  she  has  no  presence, 
no  personality,  and  very  weak  acting  ability. 
The  male  cast  of  "Aida,"  already  strong, 
was  further  reenforced  by  the  two  bassos 
who  sang  the  parts  of  the  High  Priest  and 
the  Egyptian  king.  Wulman,  in  particular, 
has  a  basso  of  unusual  volume,  and  lent 
more  than  the  usual  value  to  the  role. 

Jacchia,  the  conductor,  aside  from  his  high 
musical  attainments,  must  not  be  overlooked, 
for  he  is  something  of  a  spectacular  asset. 
Like  Creatore,  Jacchia  unfurls  a  voluminous 
capillary  banner  while  in  the  full  frenzy  of 
conducting,  and  waves  it  aloft  with  prodigious 
vehemence  during  the  height  of  the  poly- 
chromatic harmonies.  But  he  is  no  such 
faker  as  Creatore,  although  I  doubt  not  that 
he  rather  piles  on  the  agony  during  the 
wildest  upheavals  of  hair.  Jacchia  is  still 
a  young  man  who  has  not  yet  attained  his 
full  musical  stature.  He  feels  the  music  too 
ardently  to  keep  the  orchestra  under  perfect 
control,  and  repeatedly  allowed  the  brasses 
to  go  off  like  explosions  of  artillery,  at  times 
utterly  drowning  the  chorus,  in  spite  of  the 
latter  being  of  excellent  volume.  The 
strings,  too,  in  "Aida,"  were  permitted  to 
indulge  in  an  excess  of  altogether  too  violet- 
like modesty,  although  in  "La  Tosca" — still 
under  Jacchia's  leadership — they  found  them- 
selves  again. 

There  was  a  ballet  in  "Aida,"  likewise  some 
trumpeters,  that  called  urgently  for  elimina- 
tion. They  were  the  weakest  spots  in  the 
performance,  which,  as  a  whole,  was  better 
than  mediocre,  but  missing  in  that  unanalyz- 
able  something — probably  temperament  in  the 
singers — which  stimulates  the  faculties  of 
appreciation  to  a  high  state  of  receptivity. 

The  Italians,  however,  enjoyed  themselves 
to  the  utmost.  They  are  to  be  envied,  for 
they  carry  to  this  most  Italian  form  of  stage 
entertainment  a  national  susceptibility  to  the 
power  of  sweet  sounds  which  our  colder  tem- 
perament forbids  us  to  share  in  equal  degree. 
And  they  are  so  generous  in  their  encourage- 
ment to  the  comparatively  untried  singers  who 
aspire  to  climb. 

The  young  Ferrabini,  who  sang  the  title- 
role  in  "La  Tosca,"  has  a  fine,  dramatic 
soprano,  but  has  not  yet  attained  sufficient 
mastery  of  her  voice  to  execute  really  bril- 
liant vocalization,  although  she  shows  great 
promise.  Her  voice  is  warmly  colored,  both 
by  nature  and  art,  with  the  shading  which 
conveys  sympathetically  the  emotions  repre- 
sented. She  is  regarded  as  the  beauty  of  the 
troupe,  and  is,  indeed,  a  fine,  handsome  girl, 
with  a  type  of  countenance  admirably  adapted 
to  express  dramatic  emotions.  She  is  still 
slender,  willowy — and  non-billowy — and  of 
imposing  height,  which  she  fails  to  carry  as 
proudly  as  she  might,  having,  no  doubt,  found 
it  frequently  advisable  to  stoop  to  the  physical 
level  of  the  numerous  toy  tenors  that  infest 
operatic  troupes.  So  far  I  have  not  encoun- 
tered any  such  in  the  present  company, 
although  people  hold  up  hands  of  dismay 
over  the  Edgardo  of  Thursday  night. 

Parola  seems,  in  "La  Tosca,"  to  have 
redeemed  himself  in  the  opinion  of  those 
upon  whom  he  had  previously  made  a  poor 
impression.  He  is  not  a  superexcellent  artist, 
and  his  voice  has  no  specially  salient  qualities, 
but  he  sang  with  sympathy,  especially  in 
Mario's  pathetic  aria  of  the  last  act.  Parola 
interjected  some  sobbing  notes  there  almost 
as  emotionally  violent  as  Canio's  in  the 
famous  sobbing  song  of  "I'Pagliacci,"  winning 
thereby  from  his  emotional  countrymen  a 
specially  vehement  salvo  of  applause. 

But  Arcangeli,  the  baritone,  was  the  tower 
of  strength  in  the  performance  of  "La 
Tosca."  He  has  a  truly  immense  voice, 
which  thundered  above  the  entire  imposing 
volume  of  orchestral  artillery,  resounding 
under  Jacchia's  inspiring  leadership  during 
the  impressive  ecclesiastical  pageant  which 
closes  the  first  act.  Arcangeli  is  an  actor  full 
of  animation  and  by-play.  Not  subtle  enough 
for  the  cruel  Scarpia,  perhaps,  who  was  wont 
to  hide  the  steel  of  his  cruelty  under  a  velvet 
mask  of  courtier's  graces.  But  there  was 
vigor  and  force  in  his  delineation  of  Sardou's 
ruthless  arch-villain,  and  between  them,  he 
and  Ferrabini  infused  quite  a  telling  dramatic 
quality  to  the  now  familiar  scenes  of  fiendish 
passion  and  violent  vengeance. 

Manceri,  the  imposing  high  priest  of 
"Aida,"  was  the  Angelotti,  but  the  role  of 
the  fugitive  apparently  appealed  less  to  his 
imagination  than  that  of  the  arrogant  priest 
surrounded  by  his  subservient  creatures.  At 
any  rate,  he  made  less  of  it  dramatically, 
although  vocally  it  was  above  reproach. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


Two  notable  plays  that  have  won  the 
endorsement  of  long  runs  in  New  York  will 
be  presented  to  San  Francisco  theatre-goers 
next  week.  One  of  Augustus  Thomas'  clever 
comedies  will  be  given  by  the  leading  stock 
company  of  the  city  playhouses,  and  the  Milan 
Opera  Company  will  continue  to  delight  lovers 
of  good  music.  With  these  sterling  attrac- 
tions there  should  be  little  occasion  for  repin- 
ing among  those  who  consider  the  stage  one 
of  the  prime  issues  of  amusement  in  these 
play-partial  days. 

At  the  Van  Ness  Theatre  next  week 
"Salomy  Jane,"  a  play  made  from  a  mining- 
camp  story  by  Bret  Harte,  will  be  offered 
under  the  auspices  of  Liebler  &  Co.  It  is 
romantic,  yet  sturdily  American,  and  has 
received  discriminating  praise  from  the  critics 
in  the  East.  The  company  appearing  in  the 
drama  includes  Jessie  Izett  in  the  name-part, 
Florence  Gerald,  A.  S.  Lipman,  Stoke  Sulli- 
van, Daniel  Gilfeather,  Spottsford  Aiken,  King 
Baggot,  H.  L.  Salter,  William  C.  Nugent,  Burr 
Caruth,  T.  C.  Hamilton  and  the  clever  chil- 
dren, Gorden  Morrison,  Queene  Phillips  and 
Viola  Savoy.  The  stage  settings  are  those 
used  in  the  original  production. 


Thais  Lawton  and  Bertram  Lytell  have 
every  promise  of  continuing  the  success  of 
this  week,  in  "On  Parole"  at  the  New  Alcazar 
Theatre,  in  next  week's  offering,  which  will 
be  Augustus  Thomas'  comedy,  "The  Other 
Girl."  It  is  a  modern  play  of  society  and  its 
fads,  with  many  mirthful  situations,  in  which 
the  present  stock  company  at  Belasco  & 
Mayer's  theatre  should  appear  to  advantage. 
There  will  be  no  shortcomings  in  its  scenic 
investment. 


One  of  the  most  successful  of  last  season's 
offerings  in  New  York  comes  to  the  Novelty 
Theatre  next  week  under  the  direction  of  Wal- 
ter N.  Lawrence.  It  is  "The  Three  of  Us,"  by 
Rachel  Crothers,  which  ran  more  than  two 
hundred  nights  at  the  Madison  Square 
Theatre.  The  production  here  will  be  the 
same  as  at  its  original  presentation,  and  that 
it  will  be  received  with  enthusism  is  as  cer- 
tain as  the  well-known  appreciation  of  all 
really  good  plays  in  San  Francisco.  The  cast 
is  a  capable  one,  including  Mabel  Cameron, 
Elise  Scott,  Jennie  La  Monte,  Henry  Hall, 
Walter  Horton,  Thomas  V.  Emory,  Henry 
Fearing,  John  Prescott  and  Master  Harry 
Wright.  

A  dramatic  reader,  giving  some  of  the  well- 
known  poems  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  is  the 
leading  feature  of  next  week's  bill  at  the 
Orpheum.  The  readings  are  illustrated  with 
living  pictures  shown  against  the  drapery  on 
the  wall  of  the  room  on  the  stage,  and  the  act 
is  not  only  artistic,  but  thoroughly  effective, 
even  with  the  audiences  of  vaudeville  houses. 
The  Bellclaire  Brothers,  gymnasts,  and  Frank 
and  Pauline  Berry,  musical  artists  and  come- 
dians, are  also  among  the  newcomers.  It  will 
be  the  last  week  of  The  Sunny  South,  Inez 
Macauley  and  company  in  "The  Unexpected," 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jimmie  Barry  and  company, 
Paul  Barnes,  in  his  witty  and  original  mono- 
logues, and  of  Joseph  Hart's  Electric  Crickets. 


Olga  Nethersole  will  follow  "Salomy  Jane" 
at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre,  and  Louis  James 
will  succeed  "The  Three  of  Us"  at  the  Nov- 
elty Theatre.  Mr.  James  will  offer  two 
Shakespearean  productions,  "The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor"  and  "The  Comedy  of 
Errors."  

"The  Prince  of  Pilsen"  is  doing  well  at  the 
Van  Ness  Theatre,  and  will  end  its  engage- 
ment  Sunday   night. 


Peter  Lee  Atherton,  owner  of  the  new 
Mary  Anderson  Theater,  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
which  recently  passed  from  the  Schubert 
Theatrical  Company  to  the  United  States 
Amusement  Company,  recently  filed  a  suit 
in  the  Circuit  Court  to  enjoin  the  present 
lessees  of  the  house  from  using  it  as  a  vaude- 
ville theatre.  Mr.  Atherton  charges  that  the 
giving  of  vaudeville  shows  in  the  theatre  will 
damage  the  reputation  of  the  house.  The 
Mary  Anderson  Theatre  was  built  last  year 
for  the  Shuberts  and  was  opened  the  latter 
part  of  the  season  with  DeWolf  Hopper  in 
"Happyland."  The  house  is  said  to  be  the 
finest  in  the  South. 


At  last  David  Belasco  has  divulged  the 
secret  as  to  the  name  of  the  new  play  writ- 
ten for  David  Warfield,  and  also  a  suggestion 
as  to  the  type  of  character  which  the  actor 
will  create.  "A  Grand  Army  Man"  is  the 
title  chosen,  and  Warfield  will  portray  an  old 
soldier  living  in  an  Indian  village  in  the 
early  '80s.  Belasco  has  taken  the  character 
from  a  play  submitted  to  him  two  years  ago 
in  another  form  and  under  a  different  title  by 
two  women,  Miss  Phelps  and  Miss  Short,  the 
authors  of  a  few  plays  of  a  popular  nature 
which  have  been  seen  only  in  the  cheaper 
theatres. 


The  Royal  Opera  of  Berlin  has  engaged 
Francis  MacLennan,  the  American  tenor,  for 
five  years,  allowing  him  the  unusual  privilege 
of  singing  his  roles  in  English  until  he  learns 
more   German. 
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AMUSEMENTS 


Orpheum 

ELLIS  STREET,  NEAR  FILLMORE 

Absolutely  Class  A  Theatre  Building 

Week  bezinainz  this  Sunday  afternoon  Sept.  22 
Matinee    Every    Day. 

A  NIGHT  WITH  THE  POETS,  Told  in  Story, 
Song  and  Picture;  BELLCLAIRE  EROS.; 
BERRY  and  BERRY;  INEZ  MACAULEY 
and  Company ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  JIMMIE 
BARRY  and  Company;  PAUL  BARNES; 
Last  Week  of  THE  SUNNY  SOUTH;  New 
Orpheum  Motion  Pictures,  and  Last  Week 
of  TOSEPH  HART'S  ELECTRIC  CRICK- 
ETS, including  Katherine  Bunn,  W.  N. 
Cripps  and  Octette  of  Beautiful  Girls. 
PRICES— Evenings,   10c,  25c,  50c,  7Sc;   Box 

Seats,     $1.     Matinees     (Except     Sundays     and 

Holidays),   10c,  25c,  50c.     Phone,  WEST  6000. 


New  Alcazar  T\TtZ^ 

Cor.  Sutter  and  Stcincr  Sts.        Absolute  Class  "A"  Building 
BELASCO  A  MAYER,  Owners  and  Managers 

Twenty-eighth   Week   the  Alcazar  Stock   Co. 

Commencing    Monday   Evening,    September   23, 

Augustus  Thomas'  Delightful  Comedy, 

The  Other  Girl 

BERTRAM    LYTELL    (Leading   Man) 

THAIS  LAWTON  (Leading  Lady) 

PRICES— Evenings,     2Sc     to     $1.     Matinees, 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  25c  to  50c. 

Sept.  30— "GENESEE  OF  THE  HILLS." 


VAN  NESS  THEATRE 

Cor.  Van  Ness  and   Grove  -  Phone  Market    500 

Two  Weeks — Beginning  Monday,   September  23 
The    New    Four-Act    Play, 

"SALOMY    JANE" 

By   Paul  Armstrong,  and  based  upon  incidents 
in  Bret  Harte's  California  Idyll  of 

the  same  name. 
FIVE   MONTHS   IN   NEW   YORK. 

Liebler  &  Co.,   Managers. 
Prices — $2,  $1.50,  $1,  75c  and  50c. 
Coming— OLGA    NETHERSOLE. 


Novelty  Theatre 


O'Farrdl 
and  Steiner 


Phone   Wq\  3990 


SUNDAY  NIGHT,  SEPTEMBER  22 

Opening  of  the  Fall  and  Winter  Season  under 

the  direction  of  Gottlob,  Marx  &  Co.  with 

the  Great  American  comedy-drama, 

"THE  THREE  OF  US" 

By    Rachel    Crothers. 

227     Performances     at     the     Madison     Square 

Theater,  New  York 

PRICES— 50c  to  $2. 

Sunday,  September  29— LOUIS  JAMES. 


THE  MILAN  OPERA  CO. 

MAREO  LAMBARDI.  Impresario 

CHUTES    THEATRE 

This  Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday  even- 
ing, "La  Boheme;"  Saturday  evening,  "II  Trova- 
tore;"  Sunday  matinee,  "Rigoletto.  ' 

Next  Week — "Cavalleria  and  I'Pagliacci," 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  nights^  Sunday  matinee: 
"Traviata,"  Wednesday  and  Sunday  nights  and 
Saturday  matinee ;  "La  Boheme,"  Friday 
night;   "La  Tosca,"  Saturday  night. 

Seats  on  sale  for  all  the  above  performances 
at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  Van  Ness  Avenue, 
above  California,  and  at  Geo.  H.  Myers',  57 
Montgomery  Avenue:  $2,  $1.50,  $1,  50c;  Box 
Scats,  $3,  $2.50.  
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VANITY  FAIR. 


Why  a  novelist  should  be  supposed  to  know 
more  about  marriage  than  her  less  conspicu- 
ous sisters  is  not  a  question  to  be  answered 
off-hand.  Judging  from  the  books  that  some 
of  them  write,  they  don't  know  very  much 
about  marriage  or  indeed  anything  else,  but 
public  characters,  like  encyclopaedias,  are  as- 
sumed to  be  compendiums  of  useful  informa- 
tion, and  for  this  reason  there  has  been  a  keen 
inquir>r  among  lady  story-tellers  as  to  the 
reasons  for  the  decline  in  the  marriage  rate. 
Mrs.  Flora  Anna  Steel  has  contributed  her 
quota  to  the  discussion,  and  now  comes  John 
Strange  Winter  with  all  the  wisdom  that  must 
surely  belong  to  the  writer  of  so  many  novels. 

John  Strange  Winter  enumerates  the  very 
causes  that  have  been  advanced  for  a  situation 
that  is  certainly  ominous.  The  emancipation 
of  women,  the  growing  love  of  athleticism 
among  girls,  the  wilful  extravagance  of  mod- 
ern times,  the  reckless  determination  of  young 
people  to  begin  where  their  parents  left  off. 
All  these  things  are  factors,  we  are  told.  Upon 
none  of  them  must  be  placed  the  exclusive 
responsibility  which  must  rather  be  found  in 
the  sum  total. 

John  Strange  Winter  is  nothing  if  not  com- 
monsense.  She  says  that  women  don't  marry 
because  they  want  to,  and,  being  a  woman 
herself,  she  knows  very  well  that  that  is  the 
end  of  it.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
sentiments  of  women  toward  marriage.  There 
is  only  the  removal  of  compulsion.  There  was 
a  time  when  only  three  careers  were  open  to 
a  woman  who  thought  that  she  was  a  lady. 
She  could  be  a  governess,  or  a  companion  to 
an  old  lady,  or  she  could  get  married.  She 
usually  got  married  if  she  could,  not  because 
she  loved  wedlock  more,  but  because  she  loved 
the  alternatives  less.  If  the  paths  ahead  of 
her  had  been  more  numerous  and  more  allur- 
ing, she  would  have  chosen  one  of  them,  but 
as  her  selection  was  so  limited,  it  was  simply 
a  case  of  the  lesser  evil,  and  so  she  got  mar- 
ried. 

Mais  nous  avons  change  tout  cela.  Woman 
has  at  last  defied  Mrs.  Grundy  and  all  her 
works.  She  does  what  she  pleases.  She  goes 
into  business,  and  if  she  finds  no  business  that 
is  suitable  she  creates  one  for  herself.  She 
writes  and  paints  and  sings  and  plays  the 
piano  (alas!),  and  she  finds  that  she  can  sup- 
port herself  fairly  well,  and  that  she  need  no 
longer  be  "the  white  slave  who  wears  a  wed- 
ding ring."  She  can  be  her  own  mistress,  at 
the  beck  and  call  of  no  one,  with  regular 
hours  for  work  and  for  pleasure.  Is  it,  then, 
surprising  that  the  marriage  rate  should  de- 
cline? It  would  be  still  more  surprising  if  it 
did  not  decline. 

An  increased  appreciation  of  the  good 
things  of  life,  and  a  clearer  recognition  that 
they  come  more  abundantly  to  single-blessed- 
ness, is  of  course  a  feature  of  the  situation. 
But  what  right  have  we  to  mourn  over  that  ? 
It  is  usually  to  be  noticed  that  those  who 
mourn  the  loudest  over  woman's  lack  of  public 
spirit  have  rarely  given  any  evidence  that 
they  themselves  possess  a  superabundance  of 
that  commodity.  Except  when  we  are  urging 
women  to  sacrifice  themselves  upon  the  altar 
of  the  public  good,  we  usually  recognize  that 
a  high  standard  of  comfort  is  among  the  most 
priceless  of  national  possessions.  Why  should 
not  women  have  some  of  it?  Why  should  not 
they  also  demand  that  the  comfort  of  the 
marriage  state  be  raised  to  the  level  of  their 
new  conceptions,  rather  than  that  they  should 
abandon  their  new  conceptions  in  favor  of  the 
white  slavery  with  a  wedding  ring  ?  John 
Strange  Winter  does  not  say  all  this,  but  she 
probably  thinks  it.  She  contents  herself  with 
pointing  out  self-evident  facts.  But  she  does 
say  that  one  thing  is  quite  certain  :  "Let  the 
marriage-rate  decline,  and  the  birth-rate  with 
it.  Woman  will  never  go  back  to  the  old 
times  when  her  brain  capacity  was  bounded 
by  the  four  walls  of  her  still-room  and  her 
sole  source  of  income  was  from  the  doles  of 
her  husband.     That  day  is  done  with." 

And  to  this  we  say  Amen ! 


Excelsior  were  cut  three  diamonds  of  158, 
147  and  131  carats,  and  the  fragments  that 
remained  were  sold  for  $400,000.  The  premier 
stone  of  old  times  was  the  Great  Mogul,  which 
weighed  7SS  carats,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
Koh-i-noor,  the  "mountain  of  light,"  which  the 
East  India  Company  gave  to  Queen  Victoria 
in  1850,  as  well  as  the  Orion""  diamond,  were 
cut  from  this  stone.  The  Pitt  or  Regent  dia- 
mond weighed  400  carats  in  the  rough.  It  was 
sold  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  1717  for 
$675,000,  and  for  a  time  it  found  a  resting 
place  in  the  hilt  of  Napoleon's  sword.  There 
are  many  diamonds  above  100  carats  in  weight, 
two  of  them  being  among  the  effects  of  the 
late  Shah  of  Persia. 


The  London  Daily  Express  suggests  that  a 
crusade  be  undertaken  against  Monte  Carlo. 
Personally,  we  are  a  little  tired  of  crusades 
and  more  than  a  little  doubtful  if  the  sum  total 
of  rice  can  be  lessened  merely  by  making  it 
difficult  or  impossible  to  be  vicious  in  certain 
places  or  at  certain  times.  But  no  doubt  a 
little  reflected  virtue,  a  kind  of  elusive  halo, 
attaches  to  those  who  undertake  crusades 
against  the  forms  of  wrongdoing  to  which 
they  themselves  do  not  happen  to  be  addicted. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Monte  Carlo  is  a 
very  bad  place.  It  is  to  observe  this  particu- 
lar form  of  badness  and  to  lament  over  it  that 
so  many  Americans  visit  a  spot  "where  every 
prospect  pleases  and  only  man  is  vile."  A 
correspondent  of  the  Express  says  : 

"The  Monte  Carlo  Casino  has  been  respon- 
sible for  more  suicides  than  any  other  institu- 
tion of  any  kind  in  the  world.  It  was  said 
three  or  four  years  ago  that  the  gambling 
house  was  about  to  be  closed,  but  it  is  still 
drawing  thousands  of  people  into  its  net  every 
year,  and  so  great  has  been  its  financial  suc- 
cess that  a  new  gaming  place  in  the  neighbor- 
hood is  being  talked  of. 

"It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
thousands  of  people  have  committed  suicide 
through  being  ruined  at  Monte  Carlo.  As  a 
rule,  the  world  hears  little  or  nothing  of  such 
suicides,  for  it  is  not  to  the  interest  of  the 
town  to  say  much  about  them.  But  now  and 
then  striking  cases  come  to  light." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,   no   one   really  knows 

how   many    people    commit   suicide    at    Monte 

Carlo  or  how  many  are  ruined  there.     Strenu- 

j  ous  efforts  are  made  to  hush  up  the  suicides, 

i  and  under  no  circumstances  is  it  admitted  that 

j  the   crime   was   caused   by   losses   at  play.     A 

I   handful  of  money  is  always  crammed  into  the 

pockets  of  the  wretched  victim,  and  this  money 

I  is  pointed  out  as  proof  positive  that  any  or 

every  cause  rather  than  financial  ruin  was  the 

cause  of  the  tragedy. 

"But  the  suicides  do  not  represent  a  tenth 
of  the  misery  due  to  the  Casino.  So  many 
people  are  'broken'  by  the  bank  that  it  has 
been  necessary  to  establish  a  relieving  depart- 
ment  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  ruined  players 
'  who  might  otherwise  commit  suicide. 

"Every  day  in  the  season  scores  or  more  of 
j  men  and  women  apply  to  the  Casino  offices  for 
I  a  dole  to  pay  their  hotel  bills  and  their  fares 
home.  Some  time  ago  a  British  officer,  who 
j  had  lost  every  penny,  was  given  a  free  P.  and 
I  O.  ticket  to  Calcutta  and  £50.  The  sums  paid 
:  out  by  the  Casino  range  from    £5  to   £500. 

But  in  spite  of  this  toll  on  its  profits,   the 
I  Casino  has  made  millions  sterling  out  of  the 
I  gamblers  who  try  to  break  the  bank.    Last  year 
j  its  total  receipts  came  to    £1,508,080,  an  in- 
crease of   £151,880  on  the  year  before. 

"After    every    expense    had    been    defrayed 


there  was  close  on  £1,000,000  for  distribution 
among  the  shareholders,  at  the  rate  of  £14  a 
share.  This  was  equal  to  70  per  cent  on  the 
original  value  of  the  shares. 

"The  curse  of  Monte  Carlo  is  not  merely 
that  it  is  responsible  for  the  ruin  of  hundreds 
of  men  and  women,"  he  concluded,  "but  that 
it  entails  undeserved  wretchedness  on  their 
families,  who  often  have  to  suffer  not  only 
privation,  but  great  mental  anguish,  directly 
due  to  the  evil  influence  of  the  gambling  tables. 

"Tt  is  a  forcing  bed  for  crime.  Swindlers 
End  thieves  of  every  class  haunt  the  place. 

"The  spot  is  the  most  beautiful  one  on  the 
Riviera,  and  it  has  the  finest  climate  for  in- 
valids. It  is  time  that  such  a  place  was  rid  of 
the  curse  of  the  gambling  den." 


It  is  hard  to  estimate  the  mental  caliber  of 
those  sections  of  society  that  can  elaborate  a 
costly  banquet  at  which  a  chimpanzee  is  the 
guest  of  honor.  This  has  recently  been  done 
at  a  fashionable  house  in  the  East,  and  the 
names  of  some  of  those  concerned  are  among 
the  best  known  in  the  country.  The  chim- 
panzee was  Consul,  who  has  become  famous 
for  his  intelligence  and  the  correctness  of  his 
deportment.  It  is  said  that  Consul  behaved 
himself  to  perfection  and  set  an  example  of 
decorum  and  good  manners.  The  poor  beast 
probably  felt  that  he  was  coming  down  in  the 
world  and  that  there  was  a  danger  that  a 
monkey  as  well  as  a  man  might  be  known  by 
the  company  he  kept.  Perhaps  his  entertainers 
might  profitably  have  imitated  his  behavior,  if 
they  could  not  aspire  to  his  intelligence. 


and  that  its  downward  speed  is  likely  to  in- 
crease. Sometimes  it  is  disconcerting  to  be 
told  the  things  that  we  already  know,  espe- 
cially when  unquestioned  authority  does  the 
telling.  The  physician  in  question  assumes 
that  leisure  means  an  undeviating  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  and  it  usually  does.  He  reminds  us 
that  the  man  who  makes  self-indulgence  the 
be-all  and  the  end-all  of  existence  must  pay 
the  price  in  a  decrease  of  intelligence.  This 
is,  after  all,  no  more  than  the  working  of  an 
universal  law  which  decrees  extinction  to  use- 
Iessness  and  the  atrophy  of  faculties  that  are 
not  exercised.  It  is  not,  of  course,  only  among 
the  leisured  classes  that  we  find  an  undue  pas- 
sion for  amusement.  It  is  just  as  great,  with 
lesser  opportunity,  among  the  middle  class. 
How  many  young  men  of  the  present  day  are 
able  to  join  intelligently  in  a  conversation 
upon  the  serious  questions  of  the  day,  upon 
^rt,  or  science,  or  literature?  Outside  the 
way  in  which  they  make  their  living,  they 
have  opinions  about  nothing  except  some  form 
of  amusement.  It  hardly  needs  the  assurance 
of  a  great  physician  to  convince  us  that  "the 
rapidly  spreading  passion  for  amusement,  to 
the  almost  total  exclusion  of  interest  in  the 
serious  affairs  of  life,  is  sapping  the  mental 
fibre  of  the  rising  generation  of  the  leisured 
class." 


An  Eastern  pnysician,  who  usually  gets  an 
audience  when  he  speaks,  has  created  some 
consternatioT  by  saying  that  the  general  intel- 
ligence of  the  leisured  classes  is  on  the  decline 


The  grown  folk,  seated  on  the  wide  sum- 
mer veranda,  were  having  a  discussion  con- 
cerning heaven,  and  the  little  daughter  was 
flitting  breezily  around  the  group.  A  sail-like 
bow  of  Alice-blue  ribbon  fluttered  above  her 
curls  and  her  white  frock  stood  airily  against 
the  wind.  "I  came  from  heaven,"  she  an- 
nounced in  the  pause  of  the  conversation. 
"They  put  wings  on  me  and  sent  me  down 
here ;  and,"  she  added  reminiscently,  "I 
haven't  seen  anybody  from  there  since." 


LACE  CURTAINS 
and   UPHOLSTERY 

Our  large  display  of  Lace  Curtains 
contains  the  newest  patterns  and 
many  original  effects  in  Filet,  Point 
Arabe,  Renaissance,  Marie  Antoinette, 
Cluny,  Irish  Point  and  Madras,  also 
Vestibule  and  Sash  Curtains,  Bed  Sets, 
etc.  Our  unequalled  facilities  enable 
us  to  furnish  high  class  Upholstery  of 
exclusive  design.  Special  attention  to 
Hotels  and  Apartment  Houses. 

PRICES  AS  LOW  AT  THE  LOWEST  J 1^ 
"SLOANE    QUALITY"    CONSIDERED. 
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VariNess  and  Sutter; 


We  need  not  trouble  ourselves  very  much 
about  the  discussion  as  to  whether  the  great 
Cullenan  diamond  should  or  should  not  be 
presented  by  the  Transvaal  to  King  Edward. 
If  the  King  were  free  to  express  his  senti- 
ments— w7hich  he  is  not — he  would  probably 
say  that  the  will  was  more  valuable  to  him 
than  the  deed,  and  that  he  would  rather  not 
accept  a  gift  worth  $750,000  from  a  country 
that  has  been  wrecked  and  impoverished  by 
war.     That,  however,  is  quite  another  story  - 

The  Cullenan  diamond  weighs,  uncut,  3,025^4 
carats.  The  manager  of  the  Premier  mine 
found  it  quite  accidentally.  He  may  have 
been  thinking  of  the  fourth  dimension  or  of 
his  own  hopes  of  salvation,  but  he  was  cer- 
tainly not  looking  for  diamonds  when  a  glitter 
in  the  soil  attracted  his  attention,  and  in  a 
moment  he  had  the  great  Cullenan  diamond 
in  his  hands.  Picked  direct  from  the  virgin 
clay,  the  Cullenan  diamond  has  no  blood 
stains  upon  it,  and  this  can  be  said  of  very 
few  of  the  world's  great  gems.  There  is  no 
mystery  about  it,  as  there  is  with  the  great 
Hope  diamond,  now  in  the  possession  of  an 
English  family,  and  which  has  such  a  sus- 
picious resemblance  to  the  stone  once  owned 
by  Louis  XIV  of  France  and  which  disap- 
peared in  the  storm  of  the  revolution. 

Tbr    Cullenan  diamond  is  now  the  largest 

in  "hi  .nan  possession.    It  dethrones  the  Excel- 

hich   weighed   971    carats.     From   the 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


The  other  day  a  young  man  gave  a  rea- 
son for  not  dancing,  the  spirit  of  which  might 
be  made  to  apply  to  a  good  many  failures  in 
life.  "I  should  like  to  dance,"  he  said,  "and 
I  should  dance,  only  the  music  puts  me  out 
and  the  girl  gets  in  my  way." 


first  engagement  he  was  very  nervous.  A 
chum  of  his  was  in  the  line  ahead  of  him.  and 
when  the  bullets  began  to  fly  the  chum  began 
to  dodge.  Thereupon  the  recruit  shouted  ex- 
citedly: 'Hey,  Jim.  don't  duck;  I'm  behind 
ye.'  " 


A  bachelor  who  had  been  to  dinner  in  a 
fashionable  house  was  asked  by  one  of  his 
female  relatives  about  a  certain  lady  among 
his  fellow-guests.  "What  did  she  wear  ?"  was 
the  eager  inquiry.  "I  don't  know,"  he  replied  : 
"I  didn't  look  under  the  table." 


The  teacher  of  a  Sunday-school  class  in 
Wilkesbarre  once  put  the  following  question  to 
a  new  scholar:  "What  did  Moses  do  for  a 
living  while  he  was  with  Jethro  ?"  There  was 
a  long  silence,  during  which  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  class  took  occasion  to  "size  up" 
the  newcomer.  The  latter,  however,  was  un- 
dismayed. After  due  reflection,  he  answered  : 
"Please,  ma'am,  he  married  one  of  Jethro's 
daughters." 


"Oh,  you're  killing  me!"  cried  a  male  voice. 
"Have  you  no  pity?"  said  Senator  Foraker, 
telling  his  story  of  a  seaside  hotel  to  illustrate 
hasty  verdicts.  There  followed  a  series  of 
awful  groans.  Then:  "Stop!  You  are  mur- 
dering me  !  I'm  dying."  For  a  little  while 
the  crowd  outside  heard  feeble  grunts  and 
moans.  Then  a  wild  shriek  rang  forth.  "Mur- 
der! You've  done  it  at  last  You've  killed 
me.  Oh,  I'm  dying."  Here  a  man  thundered 
on  the  door  and  shouted  :  "What  is  going  on 
in  there  ?"  There  was  a  smothered  laugh 
within,  the  door  was  opened  instantly,  and  a 
young  and  pretty  woman  appeared.  "Did  the 
noise  alarm  you?"  she  said.  "I've  just  been 
peeling  off  the  shirt  from  my  husband's  sun- 
burnt arms." 


The  Reverend  Mr.  Freuder  of  Philadelphia 
was  invited  to  dine  at  the  house  of  a  friend, 
whose  wife  went  into  her  kitchen  to  give  some 
final  orders.  Incidentally,  she  added  to  the 
servant:  "We  are  to  have  a  Jewish  rabbi  for 
dinner  to-day."  For  a  moment  the  maid  sur- 
veyed her  mistress  in  grim  silence.  Then  she 
spoke  with  decision.  "All  I  have  to  say  is," 
she  announced,  "if  you  have  a  Jewish  rabbi 
for  dinner,  you'll  cook  it  yourself." 


A  sophisticated  mother  who  felt  responsible 
for  the  future  of  her  daughters  said  to  one  of 
them :  "Anna,  what  did  young  Mr.  Jones  say 
to  you  last  night  when  he  was  buttoning  your 
glove  ?  I  saw  he  was  slightly  excited." 
"Why,"  answered  Anna,  "he  said  that  the 
person  who  made  a  glove  so  hard  to  button  as 
that  deserved  to  be  killed."  "My  dear,"  re- 
torted her  mother  impressively,  "don't  waste 
any  more  of  your  time  on  young  Mr.  Jones." 


The  late  Andrew  J.  Dam,  a  well-known 
hotel  man  of  New  York,  was,  at  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War,  proprietor  of  a  hotel  in  New 
Bedford.  A  number  of  colored  citizens  inter- 
ested in  the  formation  of  a  military  company 
called  upon  him  and  informed  him  that  they 
would  be  glad  to  form  the  company  and  allow 
him  to  suggest  the  name,  provided  he  would 
pay  for  the  equipments.  "Congressman  T.  D. 
Elliott  has  fitted  out  a  company  of  white  men, 
and  throughout  the  war  they  will  be  known  as 
the  Elliott  Light  Guards,"  said  the  spokesman 
of  the  colored  men.  "Well,"  said  Dam,  "if  I 
am  to  equip  and  organize  this  colored  com- 
pany, I  shall  insist  that  they  be  known  as  the 
Dam  Black  Guards."  The  company  was  never 
organized. 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Never  Until  Broke. 
While  the  coin 

Holds  out  to  burn. 
Few  are  the  sinners 
That   return. 

— Washington  Herald. 


There  was  a  poor  deacon  in  Warwick  who 
had  no  money  and  needed  to  be  shaved,  and 
he  went  from  barber  to  barber,  but  none  of 
them,  despite  his  holy  office,  was  willing  to 
shave  him  for  nothing.  In  the  end,  though, 
he  found  a  barber  who,  on  hearing  his  tale, 
said  gruffly:  "Sit  down  there  in  that  chair." 
Suddenly  the  barber's  dog  in  the  adjoining 
room  set  up  a  terrific  howling.  "Be  still, 
there!"  cried  the  barber.  And  he  muttered 
anxiously :  "What  can  they  be  doing  to  him  V  I 
"Alas  !"  said  the  deacon,  "I  shouldn't  wonder  | 
if  some  one  was  shaving  him  out  of  charity."  l 


They  were  elopers,  and  the  stern  parent  was 
supposed  to  be  in  pursuit.  But  he  wasn't.  On 
the  contrary,  a  telegram  awaited  them  at  the 
next  town.  "Is  it  forgiveness  ?"  asked  the 
agitated  youth,  as  he  handed  it  to  the  angelic 
one.  She  read  it  through  and  burst  into  tears. 
Then  the  startled  youth  took  it  and  read  it 
aloud.  "Your  mother  and  I  offer  congratula- 
tions. Your  hasty  action  meets  with  our  ap- 
proval. We  can  now  carry  out  a  plan  that  we 
have  long  contemplated,  and  that  was  delayed 
only  because  we  had  you  with  us.  In  other 
words,  we  are  about  to  break  up  housekeeping 
and  go  into  a  flat !" 


Not  long  ago  a  well-known  playwright  de- 
cided that  he  would  like  to  have  a  theatre  of 
his  own  in  which  to  produce  his  own  plays. 
He  didn't  have  money  enough  to  build  it,  but 
he  had  a  wealthy  friend  in  Wall  Street.  As 
soon  as  the  idea  set  in  on  him,  the  playwright 
visited  Wall  Street  and  laid  the  scheme  before 
his  friend.  The  Wall  Street  man  put  his  feet 
on  his  mahogany  desk  and  listened  attentively. 
He  admitted  that  he  had  a  few  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  lying  around  loose,  yet  wasn't 
paricularly  enthusiastic  on  the  theatre  project. 
"Why  write  plays?"  he  demanded,  at  last. 
"Write  decks." 


A  French  writer  gives  this  anecdote  of  King 
Edward.  His  majesty  was  driving  along  a 
country  road  in  Scotland  one  day,  and  came 
upon  an  old  market-woman  struggling  under  a 
load  which  was  more  than  she  could  manage. 
"You  might  take  part  of  this  in  your  car- 
riage," cried  the  old  woman  to  the  king,  whom 
she  did  not  recognize.  "Alas,  my  good 
woman,"  replied  his  majesty,  "I'm  very  sorry, 
but  I'm  not  going  the  same  way.  However, 
let  me  give  you  the  portrait  of  my  mother." 
"A  lot  of  good  that'll  do  me,"  was  the  reply. 
"Take  it  all  the  same,"  said  the  king,  smiling, 
and  he  put  a  sovereign,  bearing  Queen  Vic- 
toria's effigy,  in  the  palm  of  the  astonished  old 
peasant 


The  advent  of  Decoration  Day  caused  Ad- 
miral Dewey  at  a  recent  dinner  to  praise  the 
bravery  of  the  American  troops  during  the 
Civil  War.  "Both  sides  alike  were  brave,-'  he 
said  ;  "North  and  South,  soldiers  and  sailors. 
And  the  bravery  of  the  recruits  was  a  thing  to 
be  seen  to  be  believed.  There  used  to  be  i  ir- 
culated,  though,  a  good  story  about  a  Connecti- 
cut recruit.  This  younc  nan,  after  he  had 
gotten  initiated,  fotu  ht  hei  ->ically.  lit  in  his 


Ashes. 
My  patent  leather  shoes  are  cracked, 

My  outing  suit's  a  sight, 
My  panama's  a  dismal  ^-reck, 

Those  beautiful  Scotch  light 
Wide  trousers  that  I   donned  with  glee, 
Down  by  the  blue  and  sounding  sea. 

Are  in  the  self-same  plight. 

The  autumn  days  are  here  at  last, 

"The  saddest  of  the  year," 
"Vacation's"  in  the  misty  past,. 

It  seems  to  me  so  queer 
That  I  shorl''  think,  in  early  June, 
They'd  never    znd,  but  Oh,  how  soon 

The  froth  fades  from  the  beer. 

"That  girl"   I  met  down  on   "the  beach" 

Came  in  "the  store"  to-day; 
I  thought  her  then  a  luscious  "peach," 

But  you  should  have  seen  her,  say? 
Perhaps  you  won't  believe  it 

(We  were  just  like  "twins,"  they  said), 

She  stared  a  cruel,  stony  stare. 

And  "cut  me,  cut  me  dead." 

—Philadelphia  Press. 


Melodrama  Resumes 

Once  more  the  villain  wants  the  farm,  likewise  the 
farmer's  girl. 

Once  more  the  hero's  strong  right  arm  defends  the 
priceless  pearl. 

Once  more  ;he  villain  sets  a  trap  and  digs  a  fear- 
some pit. 

Once  m  .re  the  handsome  hero  chap  walks  blindly 
intu  it. 

Once  more  we  watch  with  bated  breath  the  thrill-  i 

ing    sawmill    scene. 
Once  more  the  hero  faces  death  beneath  the  blades 

so  keen. 
But,   see!     Here  comes  the  hero's  men!     The  vil-  ' 

lain  beats  retreat! 
And    virtue    reigns    supreme    again,    at    fifty    cents 

per  seat.  — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


Sonnet— After  Wordsworth. 
Our  friends  are  too  much  with  us;  late  and  soon, 
Chatting  and  gabbling,  we  lay  waste  our  powers; 
Little  we  see  in  daylight  that  is  ours; 
We  have  given  our  time  away,  a  priceless  boon! 
Our  mornings  on  committees  up  till  noon; 
Our  friends  that  will  be  coming  at  all  hours; 
Then  luncheons,   paying  visits,   teas  and  "show- 
ers," 
And  dinners,  far  from  "glimpses  of  the  moon"; 

And  still  we  talk — My  faith,  I'd  rather  be 
A  baby  with  a  tongue  as  yet  unworn; 

Or  dumb  as  any  fish  that  swims  the  sea; 
So  might  I  live,  not  babble,  night  and  morn; 

Might  read    my   books,    and   think  my    thoughts, 
and  see 
The  good  around  us,  waiting  to  be  born. 

—  Winifred  Arnold,  in  The  Reader. 


Wigg — D'Auber  says  this  picture  of  his  is 
taken  from  life.  Wagg — It's  too  bad  D'Auber 
couldn't  be. — Philadelphia  Record. 


A.  Hirschman 
Jeweler  and  Silversmith.     Now  at  1174  Sutter 
Street,  near  Polk. 


"  Stetson  "  Hat  Agency  "  Fall  Stylo." 

Eugene    Korn,   926    Van    Xess   Avenue.     Tel., 
Franklin  1275. 


Dr.    E.    O.    Cochkanf,    Dentist,    No.    1179 
Ellis  Street,  between  Gough  and  Octavia. 


;tie  Week  Longer 

To  avoid  the  heavy  insurance  pre- 
mium^ we  will  make  further  liberal  re- 
ductions on  the  largest  and  best  stock 
in  S.  F.  of  only  dependable  Men's  and 
Women's  Hosiery  and  Underwear, 
Knitted  Coats,  Bath  and  Lounging 
Robes,  Pajamas,  Shawls,  Etc. 
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VAN     'ESS  AVENUE  AND  CALIFORNIA  STREETS 


BANKING 


The  Angto-Californian  Bank,  Ltd. 


Established  1873. 


MAIN     OFFICE 

Pine  and    Sansome   Streets, 
SAX   FRANCISCO. 

w,„,„„r.     (    I.  Steinhart 
Managers:    J    P.  N_  LiHeru! 


BRANCHES 

1030  Van    Ness    Avenue 

2049  Mission  Street 

San  Francisco 


CAPITAL   PAID    IN $1,500,000 

SURPLV5  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS 1,362,895 

A   General   Banking  Business  Conducted.     Accounts  of  Corporations,  Firms    and    Individuals 
Solicited. 

SAFE    DEPOSIT    VAULTS    AT    VAX    XESS    AVEXUE    BRAXCH. 
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avings 


Bank 


The  French   Savings  Bank  Building,    108-110 
Sutter  Street. 


THE  t'-RENCH-AMERICAX  BAX.K 

occupies  offices  in   the  same  building. 


Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President:  Arthur 
Legallet,  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz,  Vice- 
President. 

Directors — J.  E.  Artigues,  O.  Bozio,  J.  A. 
Bergerot,  E.  J.  DeSabla,  J.  M.  Dupas,  J.  S. 
Godeau,  T.  T.  Mactt,  George  Bclaney,  Leon 
Kaufman. 


The  French  Savings  Bank  is  now  installing 
Sake  Deposit  Boxes  which  will  soon  be  ready 
for  the  use  of  the  Bank's  clients. 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


Guaranteed  Capital  and  Surplus.  .$2,603,755.68 
Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..  1,000,000.00 
Deposits    38,156,931.28 

OFFICERS— President,  N.  Ohlandt;  First 
Vice-President,  Daniel  Meyer;  Second  Vice- 
President,  Emil  Rohte;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R. 
Schmidt;  Assistant  Cashier,  William  Herr- 
mann ;  Secretary,  George  Tourny ;  Assistant 
Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller;  Goodfellow  &  Eells, 
General  Attorneys. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS— N.  Ohlandt, 
Daniel  Mever,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart, 
I.  N.  Walter,  J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillman, 
Jr.,  E.  T.  Kruse  and  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 


A  Good  Investment 

Most  people  find  it  a  difficult 
matter  to  invest  money  safely  and 
profitably.  A  certificate  of  Deposit 
with  this  bank  will  insure  absolute 
safety  and  a  satisfactory  rate  of  in- 
terest. 

Glad  to  discuss  any  financial 
plans  you  may  be  considering. 

We  pay  4  per  cent,  interest  on 
Savings  Accounts  and  2  per  cent, 
interest  on  Checking  Accounts. 

Capital  and  Surplus  over  $  3,000,000.00 
Total  Assets  over    -    -     12,000,000.00 

California  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust   Company 

California  and  Montgomery  Streets 

West  End  Branch  .  .  1531  Devisadero 
Mission  Branch  „  2572  Mission,  or.  22d 
Uptown  Branch  1 740  Fillmore,  nr.  Sutter 
Potrero  Branch     .     .     Kentucky  and   19th 


THE    UNIVERSITY    SAVINGS    BANK 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA. 

Savings  and  household  checking  accounts 

invited.     Interest  on  deposits 

DIRECTORS— Geo.    P.    Baxter,    President:   J. 

W.   Richards,   Vice-President ;  Benjamin  Bangs, 

Vice-President;  Louis  Titus,  Dr.  Thos.  Addison, 

A.    G.    Freeman,    Duncan    McDuffie,    Perry    T. 

Tompkins,    F.    L.     Linman,    \V.    J.    Hotchkiss, 

J.    S.   Mills. 


HELPING    THE    HOA.ELESS 

The  Continental   Building  and 
Loan  Association 

Has  lielriC'l  build  up  several  interior  towns  and 
cities  of  California,  but  for  the  next  few  years 
its  funds  will  be  used  to  help  restore  the  fmrned 
hemes  of  San  Francisco. 

Dr.   Washington   Dodge.   Prcs.      Gaiin   McNab, 
Attorney.     Win.  Corbin,  Sec.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 

Office:     CORNEB     M.'RKET    AND    CHURCH     STREETS 


Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Company 


Established  1850 


OF  HARTFORD 


Total  Assets $5,721,433.00 

Surplus  to    Policy-Holders 2.282,186.00 

BENJAMIN    J.    SMITH 

Manager  Pacific  Department 

SiS    CALIFORNIA    STREET 

San  Francisco 
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M '.wager 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

$2.49.5. 134 

COAST    DEPARTMENT 

MERCHANTS*    EXCHANGE 

VN    FRANCISCO 

W.    L.    W.    MlLLtB 

Assistant  Manager 

H     P.    BARRETT,    Member    S.    F.    Stock    and 

Exchange  Board 
II.  Z\\>W,.   McmrKT  Merchants'  Exchange 

Phone    Temporary   tj;$ 


Zadig  &  Co. 

Stock  Brokers 


324    Hush   Street 


San  Francisco 


We    havc_  installed    a    private    wire    connectii 
San  Francisco  with  Gold  field. 
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September  21,  1907. 


PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

The  past  fortnight  has  been  exceptionally 
gay  for  so  early  in  the  season,  much  having 
been  done  in  honor  of  Congressman  and  Mrs. 
Longworth  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Wood,  who 
made  brief  visits  here.  Prospects  for  a  bril- 
liant winter  in  the  social  world  are  growing 
brighter  each  week,  despite  the  fact  that 
several  prominent  hostesses  will  go  abroad 
for  indefinite  periods. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Jen- 
nie Howard,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Cogswell  Howard  of  Buffalo  and  Youngs- 
town,  New  York,  to  Lieutenant  Burton  John- 
son Mitchell,  Twelfth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
and  formerly  aide-de-camp  to  General  Fred- 
erick Funston,  U.  S.  A.,  Department  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Stone  Darragh,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  B.  Stone,  to  Mr.  Alexander 
Douglas.  Their  wedding  will  probably  be  an 
event  of  next  week. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Mrs.  Aus- 
tin C.  Tubbs  (formerly  Miss  Anne  Tallant) 
to  Dr.  Benjamin  Brodie  of  Detroit,  Michigan. 
Their  wedding  will  take  place  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  the  early  winter. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Hyde-Smith-  daughter  of  Mrs.  Eleanor 
HyrJc-smitn,  to  Mr.  Harold  Dillingham  of 
Honolulu.  Their  wedding  will  be  an  event  of 
the  earlv  new  year. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Mary  Swift  Baily, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  M.  R.  Norris,  to  Lieutenant 
Seth  Williams,  U.  S.  M.  C,  took  place  on 
Wednesday  of  last  week  at  St  Mark's  Church, 
Berkeley.  The  ceremony  was  celebrated  by 
the  Rev.  Edward  L.  Parsons  at  high  noon. 
Miss  Helen  Baily,  the  bride's  sister,  was  her 
maid  of  honor  and  only  attendant,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Martin,  U.  S.  M.  C,  was  best  man. 
Only  more  intimate  friends  and  relatives  were 
present.  After  a  brief  wedding  journey,  Lieu- 
tenant Williams  and  his  bride  will  leave  for 
his  new  station  in  Boston. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Julia  Persons,  daugh- 
ter of  Medical  Director  Remus  C.  Persons,  U. 
S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Persons,  to  Assistant  Naval 
Constructor  Sydney  M.  Henry,  U.  S.  N.,  took 
place  on  Wednesday  afternoon  of  last  week 
at  St.  Peter's  Chapel,  Mare  Island.  The  cere- 
mony was  celebrated  by  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Mc- 
Alister,  U.  S.  N-,  at  five  o'clock.  Miss  Susie 
Persons,  sister  of  the  bride,  was  maid  of 
honor  and  the  bridesmaids  were :  Miss 
Pauline  Persons,  another  sister ;  Miss  Dor- 
othy Anderson  and  Miss  Eleanor  Anderson, 
cousins  of  the  groom.  Naval  Constructor 
Holden  A.  Evans,  U.  S.  N.,  was  best  man, 
and  the  ushers  were  Lieutenant  Wallace 
Bertholf,  U.  S.  N. ;  Assistant  Naval  Con- 
structor R.  D.  Gatewood,  U.  S-  N.,  and 
Assistant  Naval  Constructor  Charles  W. 
Fisher,  Jr.  A  large  reception  at  the  bride's 
home  followed  the  ceremony.  The  honey- 
moon is  being  spent  at  Portland,   Oregon. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  was  the  hostess  on 
Thursday  evening  of  last  week  at  a  dinner 
in  honor  of  Congressman  and  Mrs.  Nicholas 
Longworth.  Among  the  other  guests  were : 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Elanchard  Chase,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.-  J.  Downey  Harvey,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Oxnard,  Miss  Genevieve  Walker,  Mr. 
Rudolph  Spreckels  and  Mr.  James  D.  Phelan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton  enter- 
tained at  a  dinner  on  Friday  evening  of  last 
week  at  Pastori's,  Marin  county,  in  honor 
of  Congressman  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Long- 
worth.  The  other  guests  were :  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  Dean,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emery 
Winship,  Miss  Helen  Dean,  Mr.  Frank  King, 
Mr.  Wakefield  Baker  and  Mr.  Frank  Owen. 

Miss  Laura  McKinstry  was  the  hostess  at 
an  informal  tea  on  Monday  afternoon  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Leonard  Wood,  at  which  a 
number  of  guests  were  entertained. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Ferguson  enter- 
tained recently  at  a  supper  party  at  their 
quarters  at  the  Presidio,  in  honor  of  Miss 
Genevieve  Walker  of  Philadelphia.  Those 
present  were :  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin,  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  John  Clem,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Mears,  Mrs. 
Malcolm  Henry,  Mrs.  Bernardo  Shorb,  Miss 
Winifred  Mears,  Miss  Calhoun,  Miss  Sheehan, 
Major  Elisha  Benton,  Captain  Alden  Trotter, 
Captain  D.  W.  Ketcham,  Captain  Harry 
Hirsch  and  Captain  Malcolm  Young. 

Miss  Edith  Selby  was  the  hostess  at  a  din- 
ner on  Saturday  evening  last  at  the  Clare- 
mont  Country  Club  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Tripler  Hutchinson  (formerly  Miss 
Gertrude  Allen).  Eighteen  guests  were 
present 

The  officers  stationed  at  the  Naval  Train- 
ing Station  at  Yerba  Buena  Island  were  the 
hosts  on  Friday  evening  last  at  a  dance  in 
honor  of  the  officers  of  the  warships  now  in 
port 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
of   the   whereabouts   of   absent    Californians : 

'  rrs.  William  H.  Crocker  and  her  family 
left  recently  for  New  York.  They  will  be 
;oined  there  next  month  by  Mr.  Crocker,  who 


will  with  Mrs.  Crocker  go  abroad  for  several 
months. 

Congressman  and  Mrs.  Nidbclas  Longworth 
arrived  on  the  Korea  on  Thursday  last  from 
Honolulu    and    left    on    Suftday    evening    for  i 
their  home  in   Cincinnati.    ( 

Mrs.  Leonard  Wood  (forLaerly  Miss  Louise 
Condit-Smith)  arrived  on  jthe  Sherman  on 
Monday  last  from  Manila  I  and  left  on  the 
evening  of  that  day  for  the  East 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Caxolan  left  on  Sun- 
day last  for  an  Eastern  trip. 

Miss  Lillie  O'Connor  has  returned  to  town 
after  a  visit  to  Lake  TahoeL 

Mrs.   William   B.   Bourn )  and   Miss   Maude 
Bourn  have  returned  to  to'vn  for  the  winter. 
Miss  Helen   Sidney  Smith  is  sojourning  at 
Lake  Tahoe  at  present 

Mrs.  Walter  Hobart  and  Miss  Mary  Eyre, 
who  are  spending  some  months  abroad,  have 
been  traveling  recently  ;n  Switzerland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor 
are  spending  a  fortnight  at  Lake  Tahoe  as 
the  guests  of  Mrs.  V  illiam  S.  Tevis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.'ge  H.  Mendell,  Jr.,  who 
have  spent  the  summer  at  Belvedere,  will 
return  to  town  on  October  1. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Lent  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mountford  Vvilson  have  returned  from 
a  motor  trip  through  Lake  County. 

Bishop  and  Mrs.  William  Ford  Nichols 
and  Miss  Claire  Nichols  left  last  week  for 
the  East  Miss  .Nichols  will  be  the  guest  for 
some  time  of  Miss  Dean  Childs  at  Helena, 
Montana,  before  going  to  New  York  for  the 
winter.  Bishor  and  Mrs.  Nichols  will  attend 
the  EpiscopaL  Convention  at  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mrs.  Ashto  Potter  has  spent  some  time 
recently  in  S<  i  Rafael  as  the  guest  of  Mrs. 
Philip  Van  Hjrn  Lansdale. 

Mr.  and  Mis.  James  L.  Flood,  who  have 
been  motoring  .in  Europe  during  the  summer, 
have  arrived  in  New  York  and  will  come 
almost  directly  West 

Miss  Helen  Wheeler  is  spending  the  month 
of  September  at  her  ranch  in  Mendocino 
County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Carolan  and  Miss 
Emily  Carolan,  who  have  been  at  the  Hotel 
Rafael  for  the  past  3rear,  have  taken  a  house 
on  Buchanan  Street,  near  Pacific  Avenue,  and 
will  spend  the  winter  here. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  Baldwin  and  Miss  Grace  Bald- 
win have  gone  recently  from  England  to 
Ireland  for  several  weeks'  travel. 

Miss  Elena  Robinson  will  not  return  to 
California  fron  Europe  this  fall,  but  will 
spend  the  wint  r  in  Germany. 

Baroness  vor  Schroeder  and  the  Misses  von 
Schroeder  have  recently  arrived  in  town  from 
their  ranch  in  San  Luis  Obispo  County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  D.  Clark,  who  have 
spent  the  summer  in  San  Rafael,  will  return 
to  their  home  on  Clay  Street  on  October  1. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Brier  has  gone  recently  from 
Paris  to  England. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Lacy  Brayton  have 
returned  to  their  home  in  Oakland  after  a 
hunting  trip  and  automobile  tour  of  several 
weeks'  duration  in  Mendocino   County  . 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  Kiersted  has  returned  to 
town  after  a  visit  to  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denis  O'Sullivan  and  Miss 
Ellen  O'Sullivan  left  on  Monday  last  for  New 
York,  whence  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'Sullivan  will 
sail  shortly  for  their  home  in  London. 

Mrs.  George  Herman  Powers  and  Miss  Ruth 
Powers  will  leave  on  October  1  for  an  Eastern 
trip,  going  first  to  Detroit  and  then  to  New 
York,  where  Miss  Powers  will  spend  the 
winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clement  Tobin  will  leave 
shortly  for  Europe  to  spend  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Hathaway  and  Miss  Lily 
Hathaway  are  spending  the  month  at  Hotel 
Carlton,   Berkeley. 

Mr.  Isaias  Hellman  and  family  are  at  their 
villa  on  Lake  Tahoe. 

Bishop  Silva  of  Lisbon,  uncle  of  the  King 
of  Portugal,  who  is  a  guest  at  Tahoe  Tavern, 
has  been  entertained  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will 
Tevis  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Kohl 

General  Funston  spent  Sunday  last  at  the 
Tahoe  Tavern,  and  later  in  the  week  made  the 
ascent  of  Mount  Tallac. 

Mrs.  William  Alfred  Rogers  has  gone  East 
to  see  her  son,  Douglas  Fry,  enter  Andover, 
and  will  spend  the  winter  in  Boston  and  New 
York. 

After  a  two  months'  stay  in  London,  a  trip 
to  Paris,  and  a  tour  through  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Butler  of  San 
Francisco  and  Miss  F.  G-  Chase  of  New  York 
sailed  from  Livperpool  September  7  on  the 
Cunard  steamer  Lusitania. 

Among  the  recent  arrivals  at  Byron  Hot 
Springs  were :  Mr.  John  I.  Caffrey,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  F.  L.  Hilmer,  Mr.  George  S.  Dealey,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Russell  Eaton  and  child,  of  San 
Francisco. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  Del  Monte  were: 
Dr.  Cal.  W.  Knowles  and  Mrs.  Knowles,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Sullivan,  Mr.  H.  B.  Rector, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  M.  Chadbourne,  Mrs. 
S.  M.   Dexter,  Mrs.  Cutler,  Mr.  John   Mum- 


tord,  Mr.  F.  S.  Ingram,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
E.  Reid,  Mr.  James  D.  Phelan,  Mr.  Enrique  . 
Grau,  Miss  Genevieve  Harvey,  Mrs.  J.  Dow-  j 
ney  Harvey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Long- 
worth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Magee,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  S.  Benedict,  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Piatt, 
Mr.  F.  Volkerts,  Mr.  E.  M.  Steele,  Mr.  Robert 
L.  Coleman,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Mora  Moss,  Miss 
Helen  Holman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Holman, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Riggs,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  B.  McDougall,  Mr.  Robert 
T.  Devlin,  Mrs.  E.  T.  Whittier,  Mrs.  F.  M. 
Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Hasler,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  L.  Thompson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Gump, 
Miss  Harriet  Caswell,  Mr.  George  W.  Cas- 
well. Mr.  Irving  S.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  R.  C.  Ber- 
theau,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Penn,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  McLaughlin  and  daughter,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Harris,  Miss  Ella  Ken- 
nedy, Mrs.  James  McNab,  Miss  Sue  McNab, 
Mr."  G.  R.  Cowgill,  Mr.  E.  J.  Molera,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  T.  Spencer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Otis,  Miss  Cora  Otis,  Miss  Fredrica  E.  N. 
Otis. 


Your  eyes  are  faithful  ser- 
vants— give  them  the  care 
and  attention  they  require. 

Our  business  is  to  tell 
you  how. 


Hirsch  &  Kaiser 

1757  Fillmore  St. 


The  Tennis  Tournament 

Hotel  Del  Monte  was  crowded  the  Admis- 
sion Day  holiday  with  golfers,  tennis  players 
and  others.  The  Twentieth  Annual  Tourna- 
ment of  the  Pacific  States  Lawn  Tennis  Asso- 
ciation attracted  all  the  strongest  players  of 
either  sex  in  the  State,  with  the  exception  of 
Miss  May  Sutton.  On  the  morning  of  Admis- 
sion Day  the  diminutive  player,  Robert  Stra- 
chan,  beat  Harold  Getz  in  a  five-set  match 
for  the  title  of  champion  in  the  junior  singles. 

After  lunch  the  first  match  was  between 
Miss  Florence  Sutton,  winner  of  the  all 
comers'  tournament  and  Miss  Hazel  Hotch- 
kiss,  champion  of  1906,  for  the  1907  cham- 
pionship in  women's  singles.  Miss  Sutton 
won  a  good  contest,  6-4,  6-3. 

In  the  match  for  the  1907  championship  in 
men's  singles,  the  contestants  were  Melville 
Long  of  San  Francisco,  the  1906  champion, 
and  Maurice  McLaughlin,  the  young  San 
Francisco  player,  who  had  disposed  of  all  his 
formidable  opponents  from  Northern  and 
Southern  California  and  had  won  the  all 
comers*  tournament  The  players  were  ex- 
ceedingly evenly  matched  and  the  struggle 
was  one  of  the  hardest  which  has  ever  taken 
place  in  a  Pacific  States  tournament  The 
dogged  determination  of  both  contestants  pro- 
longed the  first  set  to  twenty-four  games,  Mc- 
Laughlin winning,  1 3-1 1.  McLaughlin  took 
the  second  set,  6-4.  Long  took  the  third 
and  fourth  sets,  6-4,  7-5,  and  the  spectators 
began  to  think  the  match  would  be  his.  Mc- 
Laughlin, however,  though  experiencing  con- 
siderable discomfort  from  a  chafed  foot,  won 
the  fifth  set,  6-4,  capturing  the  1907  cham- 
pionship. 


J.   F.   Twist,   Dentist.   1476   Eddy   Street, 
near  Fillmore.     Phone  West  5304. 


San  Mateo  County 

ON  THE  NEW  ALTO  BOULEVARD 

LAWN   PLAN  PERPETUAL  CARE 


Two  Splendid 
Auto  Bargains 

q  1907  OldsmobiJe  Touring  Car 
complete  with  top,  side  curtains, 
lamps  (including  one  searchlight), 
extra  casings,  inner  rubes,  full 
equipment  of  tools,  trunk  earner. 
In  Al  condition,  used  only  three 
months.     $2100. 

CJ  1906  Auto  Car  touring  car, 
complete  with  top,  side  curtains, 
etra  lamps,  inner  tubes  and  cas- 
ings, etc.  Recently  overhauled  and 
equipped  with  new  bearings 
throughout ;  in  first-class  condition. 

J.  S.  BOGART 

Room  401   Shreve  Building 

Post  Street  and  Grant  Ave. 


When  you  .are  hot  and  tired  after  shopping,  come  up  and  have  some  de- 
licious  tea    (unusually   good  here)     with    toasted  muffins. 
Equally  good  coffee,  if  you  prefer  it. 

Te  Tea  Cup  Inne  «sy**-*  «- *■  *■ 


OUT-OF-TOWN  HOTELS 


There's  only  one 

DEL  MONTE 


Golf,  Sea  Bathing,  Motoring.  Parlor  car  from 
San  Francisco  twice  daily.  Special  week  end 
rates.  Free  art  exhibition  and  sales  gallery  of 
California  painters.  Week-end  golf  tournament 
during  the  summer. 

Inquire  Peck-Judah  Co.,  789  Market  Street,  In- 
formation Bureau,  Southern  Pacific,  Flood  Build- 
ing, or  H.  R.  Warner,  Manager,  Del  Monte, 
California. 


THE  NEW  HOTEL  VENDOME,  San  Jose 

Thoroughly  rebuilt  and  refurnished.  Unex- 
celled cuisine,  every  modern  convenience,  charm- 
ingly located  in  beautiful  park.  Swimming  pool, 
bowling  alleys,  tennis  courts,  and  sample  rooms 
for  commercial  men  downtown.  A  delightful  place 
to  spend  the  summer.     Rates  reasonable. 

HOTEL  VEXDOME  COMPANY. 


Oakland's    Beautiful    New    Hotel 
The 

Key    Route   Inn 

22d  Street  and  Broadway 

NOW     OPEN 

Beautifully  furnished  rooms  with  every  modern 
improvement.  Cafe  a  la  Carte  at  moderate 
prices.  N.  S.  M17LLAN,  Manager. 


Hotel  Rafael 

San  Rafael,  Cal. 
Open  year  around.  Headquarters  Automobile 
League.  New  and  commodious  garage.  Fifty 
minutes  from  San  Francisco.  Complete  change 
of  climate.  Tiburon  or  Sausalito  Ferry.  All 
modern  conveniences. 

F.  N.  Orpin,  Proprietor. 


Byron 
Hot  Springs 

The  waters  cure  rheumatism — the  environment 
is  perfect — the  hotel  comfortable  and  supplied 
with  an  unexcelled  table.  See  Southern  Pacific 
Information  Bureau,  ground  floor,  James  Flood 
Building;  Peck-Judah  Co.,  789  Market  St.,  or 
audress  hotel. 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Most     Delightful     Climate     on     Earth- 
Motto :  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 

American  Plan,  Summer  Rates  $3.50  per  day. 

"Good  Music"  and  "  Fine   Automobile  Road, 

Los  Angeles-Riverside  to  Coronado." 

Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other   outdoor   sports 

everv  day  in  the  year. 
Fishing,    Boating    and    Bathing    are    the    very 
best.     Send  for  Booklet  to 

MORGAN    ROSS,    Manager, 

Coronado  Beach,  Cal. 

Or  see  H.  F.  NORCROSS,  Agent, 

334  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;  Main  3917. 


September  21,  1907. 


THE    ARGONA 


PERSONAL. 

Armv  and  Navy. 
The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to   army 
and   navy  people  who   are   or  have   been   sta- 
tioned at  Pacific  Coast  points: 

Brigadier-General  Frederick  Funston,  U.  S. 
A.,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Funston  and  their 
two  sons,  MacArthur  and  Frederick,  Jr.,  are 
spending  a  fortnight  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Colonel  David  L.  Erainard,  Subsistence 
Department,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived  here  on  Mon- 
day last  from  the  East  and  reported  as  chief 
commissary  of  the  Department  of  California, 
relieving  Captain  H.  B.  Ferguson,  U.  S.  A., 
acting  chief  commissary. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Elijah  W.  Halford,  Pay 
Department,  U.  S.  A.,  was  retired  from  active 
service  on  September  4  on  account  of  having 
reached  the  age  limit  of  sixty-four  years. 
Colonel  Halford  was  until  recently  chief  pay- 
master of  the  Department  of  California. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry  B.  Moon,  Twen- 
tieth Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  Presidio  of  Monterey, 
is  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  Army  General 
Hospital,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  for  treat- 
ment. 

Major  \V.  A.  Bethel,  Judge  Advocate,  U.  S. 
A.,  who  has  until  recently  been  on  duty  in 
Manila  as  Judge  Advocate  of  the  Department 
of  Luzon,  has  arrived  here  and  reported  tor 
duty  as  Judge  Advocate  of  the  Department  of 
California. 

Major  George  W.  Mclver,  Twentieth  Infan- 
try, U.  S.  A.,  Presidio  of  Monterey,  is  ordered, 
upon  the  departure  of  Colonel  Joseph  Garrard, 
Fifteenth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  from  that 
post,  to  stand  relieved  from  his  present 
duties  and  to  assume  charge  of  the  School 
of    Musketry,    Pacific    Division,    at    that   post. 

Lieutenant  Commander  M.  Johnston,  U.  S. 
N.,  is  detached  for  duty  at  the  Navy  Yard, 
New  York,  and  ordered  to  command  the  Alba- 
tross. 

Lieutenant  Commander  G.  H.  Burrage,  U. 
S.  N.,  is  detached  from  the  Chattanooga  and 
ordered    home. 

Captain  Jesse  G.  Langdon,  First  Field  Artil- 
lery, U.  S.  A.,  in  camp  near  Sargents,  was 
ordered  to  proceed  to  the  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco  on  Friday,  September  13,  to  report 
for   court-martial   duty. 

Captain  Samuel  F.  Bottoms,  Coast  Artil- 
lery Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  assigned  to 
the  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-first  Company 
and  will  join  his  station. 

Captain  Carroll  F.  Armistead,  Twenty-first 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  is  detailed  as  professor  of 
military  science  and  tactics  at  the  University 
of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Arkansas,  which 
order  took  effect  on  September  15. 

Captain  Orrin  R.  Wolfe,  Twenty -second 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  is  relieved  as  commis- 
sary and  appointed  quartermaster. 

Captain  John  D.  Yost,  Assistant  Surgeon, 
U.  S.  A.,  arrived  on  Monday  last  on  the  trans- 
port Sherman  from  Manila,  en  route  to  Fort 
Lawton,  Washington,  where  he  is  ordered  for 
station.  Captain  Yost  was  for  some  time 
formerly  stationed  at  headquarters,  Depart- 
ment of  California. 

Captain  William  F.  Lewis,  Assistant  Sur- 
geon, U.  S.  A.  Army  General  Hospital,  Pre- 
sidio of  San  Francisco,  was  ordered  to  report 
to  the  commanding  officer  First  Battalion,  Six- 
teenth Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  for  duty  to  accom- 
pany that  command  en  route  to  Fort  Logan 
H.  Roots,  Arkansas.  On  completion  of  this 
duty  he  is  granted  twenty-three  days'  leave  of 
absence. 

Captain  George  H.  R.  Gosmate,  Assistant 
Surgeon,  U.  S.  A.,  transport  Sherman,  was 
ordered  to  report  to  the  commanding  officer, 
headquarters,  band,  Second  and  Third  Bat- 
talions, Sixteenth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  for  duty 
to  accompany  that  command  en  route  to  Fort 
Crook,  Nebraska,  and  upon  completion  of  this 
duty  will  report  for  further  orders. 

Lieutenant  Stanley  G.  Zinker,  Assistant 
Surgeon,  U.  S.  A.,  transport  Sherman,  re- 
ceived orders  to  report  to  the  commanding 
officer,  headquarters,  band,  Second  and  Third 
Battalions,  Sixteenth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  for 
duty  to  accompany  that  command  en  route  to 
Fort  Crook,  Nebraska,  and  upon  completion  of 
this  duty  he  will  report  by  telegraph  to  the 
Adjutant-General  of  the  army  for  further 
orders. 

Lieutenant  George  C.  Rockwell,  Tenth 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  is  ordered  to  proceed  to 
Vancouver  Barracks  for  temporary  duty. 

Lieutenant  Seth  Williams,  U.  S.  M.  C,  was 
detached  from  Mare  Island  Barracks,  Septem- 
ber 10,  and  ordered  to  Marine  Barracks,  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts,  for  duty.  He  is  author- 
ized to  delay  one  month  en  route  and  was 
granted  permission  to  leave  the  United 
States.  Lieutenant  Williams  was  recently 
married  to  Miss  Mary  Baily  of  Berkeley. 

Surgeon  C.  D.  Langhorne,  U.  S.  N.,  is 
detached  from  the  Navy  Yard,  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  ordered  to  the  Marine  Barracks, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Assistant  Surgeon  F.  X.  Koltes,  U.  S.  N., 
is  detached  from  the  Naval  Hospital,  Mare 
Island,  September  1 5 ,  and  ordered  to  the 
Naval  Medical  School,  Washington,  D.  C, 
October  1,  for  instruction. 

Contract  Surgeon  Julius  M.  Purnell,  U.  S. 
A.,  Department  Rifle  Range,  Point  Bonita, 
reported  to  Captain  Sterling  P.  Adams,  U.  S. 
A.,  commanding  the  Second  Squadron,  Four- 
teenth Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  for  duty  on  the 
practice  march  beginning  September  10. 

Captain  James   P.  Jewey,   Engineer   Corps, 


U.  S.  A. ;  Lieutenant  C.  H.  Knight,  Engineer 
Corps,  U.  S.  A. ;  Lieutenant  Lewis  H.  Watldns, 
Engineer  Corps,  U.  S.  A. ;  Lieutenant  R.  S. 
Thomas,  Engineer  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Roger  S.  Powell,  Engineer  Corps,  U. 
S.  A.,  arrived  on  the  transport  Sherman  on 
Monday  last  from  Manila  and  reported  for 
duty  at  Fort  Mason,  where  they  will  be 
assigned  to  duty  with  Companies  A  and  B, 
Engineer  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  which  are  to  be 
stationed  there. 

The  Sixteenth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  C.  Gardiner,  U.  S.  A., 
arrived  on  the  transport  Sherman  on  Monday 
last  from  Manila  and  went  directly  to  the  sta- 
tions assigned. 


The  budget  commission  in  France  has 
decided  to  abolish  the  famous  "bons  de 
Sevres."  M.  Caillaux,  president  of  the  com- 
mission, states  that  this  decision  has  been 
arrived  at  owing  to  the  frequent  abuse  of 
these  tickets.  The  famous  china  has  in  fact 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  convenient  form  of 
currency  in  transactions  to  which  it  would 
not  always  be  convenient  to  give  a  name.  An 
artist  to  be  complimented,  a  politician  to  be 
placated  for  services  in  the  past  or  for  possi- 
bilities in  the  future  received  orders  on  the 
great  national  porcelain  factory.  In  late 
years  the  practice  has  reached  the  dimensions 
of  a  scandal  so  marked  that  the  management 
of  the  factory  has  at  last  taken  heart  of  grace 
to  stop  it.  Henceforward  the  establishment 
will  not  in  any  circumstances  part  with 
goods  except  against  cash. 


The  poetical  drama,  "Rosamund,"  by  Charles 
Algernon  Swinburne,  will  probably  be  pro- 
duced in  Prague  this  fall.  Instead  of  having 
new  incidental  music  composed  for  the  pro- 
duction it  is  intended  to  use  Schubert's  Rosa- 
mund music.  This  was  composed  for  Mme. 
Von  Chezy's  play  on  the  same  subject,  which 
was  destroyed  by  her  after  its  failure  in 
Vienna.  The  Schubert  score,  after  being  lost 
for  many  years,  was  discovered  in  a  cup- 
board by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  and  Sir  George 
Grove  during  their  visit  to  Vienna  in  1867. 
Some  of  the  melodies  were  introduced  into 
Beerbohm  Tree's  production  of  "Trilby." 


In  Abyssinia  it  is  the  law  that  the  mur- 
derer be  turned  over  to  the  relatives  of  the 
dead  person,  and,  if  they  please,  they  may 
put  him  to  death  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  the  murdered  person  was  killed. 
-•♦«- 

Every  week  adds  to  the  already  long  list 
of  old-established  firms  that  have  returned 
to  the  rebuilt  down-town  locations. 
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0  . . .-  pcnsation, 

law  under  which,   'twill  befall, 

up  right  and  proper; 

exceedingly  small, 
c  told  was  a  whopper. 

— Washington  Star. 
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>\  enty-two  years  of  age  and 
residents  of  the  famous 
merit  in  Morgan  county,  is 
ty  oospital.  Mr.  Parker  was 
in  England,  attending  the 
nd  universities  of  that  coun- 
ihe  United  States  at  the 
time  Torn  HugLcs,  the  author  of  "Tom  Brown 
at   Rug  est        ^lied   the   settlement  known 

as  "Rugby"  in  -Morgan  county,  Tenn.,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  younger  sons  of  the  nobility, 
about  thirty  years  ago*.  The  younger  sons 
and  other?  who  ca  lie  over  from  England  were 
wholly  ui  cquainfasd  with  the  conditions,  and 
the  settle  ent  was  allowed  to  run  down. 
About  fifteen  years  ^g0  it  was  abandoned. 


On  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  a  Philadel- 
phian  suffered  dreadljUy.  At  the  height  of 
his  seasickness  the  inferable  man  beckoned 
his  wife  to  his  bedsid-  and  said  in  a  weak 
voice:  "Jenny,  my  will  is  in  the  Commercial 
Trust  Company's  care.  Everything  is  left  to 
you,  dear.  My  various  shocks  you  will  find  in 
my  safe-deposit  box."  the  man  paused  and 
sighed.  Then  he  said  feoently:  "And,  Jenny, 
bury  me  on  the  other  side.  I  can't  stand  this 
trip  again,  alive  or  dead." 

Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley,  a  minister,  is  recorded 
to  have  withered  up  an  aulitor  in  a  public 
meeting  who  had  made  repeated  requests  that 
he  should  speak  louder.  T\e  doctor  turned 
and,  pointing  his  finger  at^he  maker  of  the 
request,  said:  "If  that  man  '-ill  use  the  entire 
length  of  his  e.  rs  he  will  bjve  no  trouble  in 
hearing." 

<•»■ ! 

Agent — Excuse  me,  but  -'lave  you  a  piano  ? 
Shortleigh — Yes.  Agent-^  Well,  I  have  an 
automatic  attachment  foiypianos  that  I'd  like 
to  show  you.  Shortle'gh — Nothing  doing. 
Our  piano  has  a  sherif;  s  attachment  on  it, 
and  I  guess  that  will  hold  it  for  a  while. — 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

•*•*■  

Singleton — Do    you    believe    that    marriage 
really  broadens  a  man's  mind  ?     Wedderly — I 
don't    know    about    that — but    it    flattens    his 
pocketbook,  all  right. — Chicago  Daily  News. 
— — <♦•- — 

"Cubbison  says  it  costs  him  a  quarter  every 
time  he  goes  to  church."  '*l  have  never  seen 
him  contribute  a  cent"  "He  has  to  get  his 
trousers   pressed." — Harper's    Weekly. 
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MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 

Jobbers  and  Manufacturers 

Dry  Goods  White  Goods 

Furnishing  Goods  Notions,  etc. 

Temporarily  located  Corner   Market   and    Sutter   Streets 

San  Francisco,  pending  completion  of  our  permanent  building  now  in 
course  of  construction,  Bush  and  Sansome  Streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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We  sell  to  Storekeepers  only. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  our  Goods. 


Overalls 

Jumpers 

Blouses 

Engineers'  Coats 

Khaki  Coats  and  Pants 

Work  Shins 

Negligee  Shirts 

Golf  Shins 

Collars 

Cuffs 

Blanket  Lined  Clothing 

Waterproof 
Sweaters 

Sweater  Coats 
Cardigan  Jackets 
Blankets 


SUkolines 

Quilts 

Comforters 

Lace  Curtains 

Prints 

Percales 

Apron  Ginghams 

Fancy  G  ins  bams 

Ranneik-tt.es 

Broad  Cloths 

Table  Cloths 

Napkins 

Table  Damask 

Crash 

Face  Cloths 

Towels 


Turkish  Towels 

Persian  Lawns 

Organ  dies 

Men's  Handkerchiefs 

Women's  Handkerchiefs 
Piques 
Men's  Hosiery 
Men's  Underwear 
Women's  Hosiery 
Women's  Underwear 
Brown  Shirrjncs 
Bleached  Shirtings 
Wide  Bleached  Sheetings 
Wide  Brown  Sheetings 


Ducks 

House  Linings 

Colored  Denims 

Laces 

Embroideries 

Silk  Cloves 

Colored  Burlap 

Men's  Gloves 

Tickings 

Sheets 

Pillow  Cases 

Sateens 

Notions 

Ribbons 

Kid  Gloves 
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California   Limited 


Best  for  equipment, 
scenery.  A  first- 
exclusive  use  of  first- 
trip  on  the  Santa 
east    assures    perfect 


4  * 

[Santa  fe 


speed  service,  safety, 
class  train  for  the 
class  passengers.  A 
Fe  Limited  to  the 
satisfaction. 


Call,  write  or  phone 

F.  W.  PRINCE,  City  Ticket  Agent 

673   Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  Phone  Temporary  315 


Pears' 

There's  a  unique 
adaptability  about 
Pears'  Soap.  It  makes 
the  child  enjoy  its  bath, 
helps  the  mother  pre- 
serve her  complexion, 
and  the  man  of  the 
house  finds  nothing 
quite  so  good  for  sha- 
ving. 

Have  you  used  Pears' 
Soap  ? 

Pears'  the  soap  for  the  whole  family. 


Fairmont  Hotel 

Cro-wns  the  most  magnificent 
site  in  the  heart  of 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


European  Plan 


Rates  $2.50  and  upward 
Cuisine  and  service  unsurpassed 
All  rooms  outside 
E<very  room  tuitk  bath 


^MANAGEMENT  OF= 


The  Palace  Hotel  Company 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

Locate  the  Chef  and 
the  repast  is  found. 

Grill  Room 


Hotel   Collingwood 

35th  St.,  bet.  5th  Ave.  and  Broadway 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

New  fireproof  hotel,  located  in  the  shopping 
and  theatre  district,  containing  every  modern 
device  for  comfort  of  guests. 

Positively  exclusive.     Service  a  la  carte. 


ENNE1N  S  ?KEMD 


4K£!i5WBr 
I  PRICKLY  HEAT  r~ 
'CHAFING,  aoi      rES5-" 
SUNBURN,  "i/i.'Er 

Remom  ill  odor  of  persplrmoo.    De 

"llebrlul    afier  Sh»*lng-     Sold   everywhere,  or 

ladled  oo  receipt  ot  25c.    Get  Mermen1!  (the  orislwl)-     Simple  Free. 

GERHARD  MENNEN  COMPANY. S«*nk.*-'- 


SPENCERIAN 


{Steel  Pens 


There's  a  Spencerian  Pen  made  for  you. 

Spencerian  Pens  arc  famous  for  their 
durability,  evenness  of  point,  workman- 
ship and  quality  of  metal. 

Every  Spencerian  Pen  perfect.  No 
seconds. 

Sample  card  of  12  pens,  different  pat- 
terns, sent  to  any  address  for  6  cents  in 
postage.     Address 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO- 
349  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Mild,  Rich 

and 
Satisfying 

Sanchez  y  Haya 

Clear  Havana 
Cigars 


Factory  No.  1 


Tampa,  Fla. 


Tillmann  &  Bendel 

Pacific  Slope  Distributers 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.   S.   BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bldg. 


John  F.  Forbes 

Certified    Public   Accountant 
601   KOHL  BUILDING 


SAX  rRANCISCO 


AMES  HARRIS  NEVILLE  CO. 

607-609  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 

TENTS 

Gold  Medal  Camp  Furniture,  Awnings, 

Hammocks,  Bags,  Twines 

and  Canvas 


Romeike's  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2,000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
pub'"shed  in  the  United  States,  for  5,000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted  on 
slios  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and  are 
rr-   Jed  day  by  day. 

\Vrite  for  circular  and  terms. 
HL.-.RY  R0ME1KE.  110  and   112  W.  26th  St.,  New  York 
Branches  :    London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Sjdney 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


Rollingstone  Nomoss — Yes;.  I    uster    be    a 
poet.     Tatterdon  Torn — I  ofted  wondered  how    i 
you  got  your  start. — Philadelphia  Record. 

"Is  he  a  man  who  uses  g'ood  judgment  ?" 
"Excellent.  But  he  always |  puts  it  to  use 
about  a  day  too  late." — Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

Lady  (age  seven) — How  much  is  that, 
please?  Stallholder,  at  booth  of  church  fair 
(age  nine) — How  much  has  your  mother  given 
you  to  spend? — Punch. 

Friend — What's  the  matter  old  boy?  You 
look  disappointed  Algy — J  thought  I  had 
appendicitis,  but  the  doctor  said  it  was  only 
indigestion. — Court  Journal- 
Patience — They  say  yo£r  brother  used  to 
have  great  luck  as  a  fisherman.  Patrice — 
Yes,  he  did  have.  Near*y  everybody  used  to 
believe  him. — Yonkers  Statesman. 

Mrs.  White  (sympathetically) — So  your  hus- 
band is  in  trouble  aga'"n,  Maud?  Mrs.  Black 
(cheerily) — No'm ;  he's  out  o'  trouble,  dess 
now-— de  scoun'rel's  in  jail. — Puck. 

"You  live  outside  of  the  city  limits?  How 
far  outside?"  "Goodness  knows.  I  don't.  It's 
about  fifteen  minutes  the  other  side  of  where 
the  map  stops." — Chicago  Tribune. 

Miss  Gaddie — So  she's  really  engaged  to 
Mr.  Slimm.  Do  you  think  he's  really  a  good 
match  ?  Miss  I  «o.v — Well,  he's  a  regular 
stick,  and  he's  jot  a  red  head! — New  York 
Daily  Mail. 

"Yes,  sir,"  sA&  the  man  in  cell  711,  "time 
was  when  I  w>s  admitted  to  the  very  best 
houses."  "An.  what  brought  you  here?" 
"They  caught  me  coming  out." — Yonkers 
Statesman. 

Harold — I  suppose,  Uncle  George,  you  object 
to  these  things  because  I  inhale  the  smoke. 
Uncle  George — X  ^t  at  all,  my  boy.  I  object 
to  them  because  >  ^u  exhale  the  smoke. — Mil- 
waukee Sentinel. 

Little  Willie — Ssy,  pa,  what  is  the  differ- 
ence between  "well"  and  "good"  ?  Pa — I 
have  noticed,  my  son,  that  about  the  only 
time  when  you  are  good  is  when  you  are  not 
well. — Denver  Pos.'. 

Dolly — No,  I  won't  wash  my  face.  I  just 
hate  to  wash  my  face !  Grandma — Naughty, 
naughty  !  When  I  was  a  little  girl  I  always 
washed  my  face.  Dolly — Yes,  an'  now  look 
at  it ! — Cleveland  Leader. 

Mr,  Orthodoxcr — But  surely,  sir.  Doctor 
Reglar  doesn't  advertise?  The  Editor — Well, 
no,  not  directly,  but  when  business  is  dull  he 
often  sends  me  a  check  for  inserting  pie  and 
pastry  recipes. — Lippincott's  Magazine. 

The  Reverend  J. — Tut,  tut !  How  dare  you 
come  before  me  and  ask  me  to  marry  you 
when  he  is  in  that  disgraceful  condition  ? 
Would-be  Bride — Weel,  sur,  pleaz,  sur,  he'll 
no  come  when  he's  sober. — Illustrated  Bits. 

"I  suppose  you  visited  all  the  points  of  in- 
terest while  you  were  abroad,"  said  one  young 
woman.  "No,"  answered  the  other,  "we  were 
so  busy  addressing  post  cards  to  our  friends 
that  we  hadn't  time  to  do  much  sightseeing." — 
Washington  Star. 

Mrs.  Gadsby — And  you  liked  Rome  best  of 
all  the  European  cities  you  visited?  Mrs. 
Newrtche  (enthusiastically) — It's  far  superior 
to  all  the  others.  Why,  my  dear,  in  Rome  one 
can  buy  souvenir  postals  for  a  penny  that  cost 
two  or  three  times  as  much  anywhere  else. — 
Puck. 

"The  great  corporations  which  control  gen- 
eral necessities,"  said  the  man  of  unusual  the- 
ories, "should  be  regarded  merely  as  sen-ants 
of  the  public."  "Yes,"  answered  the  weary- 
looking  citizen  ;  "but  have  you  ever  tried  to 
control  a  house  full  of  servants?" — Washing- 
ton Star. 

"Tomorrow,"  announced  five-year-old  Sid- 
ney proudly  to  his  kindergarten  teacher,  "is 
my  birthday."  "Why,"  returned  she,  "it  is 
mine,  too."  The  boy's  face  clouded  with 
perplexity,  and,  after  a  brief  silence,  he  ex- 
claimed :  "How  did  you  get  so  much  bigger'n 
me?" — Lippincott's  Magazine. 

Prestidigitator — You  saw  me  put  your 
watch  in  your  handkerchief?  Boy  on  stage — 
Yes.  "You  can  feel  it  still  in  the  handker- 
chief?"    "Yes."     "You  can  hear  it  ticking?" 

"Yes,     but "     "Yes,     but      what  ?"     "My 

watch    hasn't    been    going    since    I    took    the 
works  out  at  school." — Punch. 

"No,  Geoffrey,"  protested  the  beautiful  girl, 
"you  mustn't  do  that.  I  have  never  allowed  a 
young  man  to  put  his  arm  around  my  waist." 
"That  being  the  case,  Gwendolen,"  he  an- 
swered, sadly,  but  with  inexorable  firmness, 
"you  will  have  to  take  your  head  off  mv 
shoulder." — Chicago   Tribune. 

"Excuse  me,"  said  the  stranger  with  well- 
kept  side  whiskers  to  the  native,  "but  can  you 
direct  me  to  the  best  hotel  in  the  city?" 
"Five  blocks  to  your  right,"  replied  the  native, 
"the  Grand  Central."  "Is  it  strictly  modern?" 
"Everything  up  to  date,  sir,  including  immu- 
nity baths." — Milwaukee  Sentinel. 


We  have  sold  a  number  of  lots  in  Presidio 

Terrace    to  H.    B.   Pinney,   a  well-known 

Artistic 

builder,    who   will    construct   upon    them 

Homes— 

artistic  and  modern  residences  which  will 

be  sold,  with  50  feet  of  land,  for  $15000  to 

on 

Si 7000  on  easy  terms.     Plans  will  be  on 

Easy 

exhibition  at  our  office  next  week.     Let  us 

show   them   to    you   and    tell    vou    about 

Terms 

Presidio  Terrace. 

BALDWIN  &  HOWELL 

318-324  Kearny  Street 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  for  chil- 
dren's teething  is  guaranteed  under  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act,  Serial  No.  1098. 
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STEAMSHIP  LINES 


LITHOGRAPH 


LABELS 


CARTONS 


CALIFORNIA   MADE 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


REBUILDING  AT  SECOND  AND  BRYANT  STS. 

SALES  OFFICE:  546  MARKET  ST. 

Phone,  TEMPORARY  2779 

OAKLAND  TEMPORARY  OFFICE  &  FACTORY 


FIFTH    AND   ADELINE  STS. 
LOS  ANGELES.  526  S     MAIN  STREET 
PORTLAND,      •     MACLEAY  BUILDING 


MT.  TAMALPAIS  RAILWAY 

Via  Sausalito  Ferry— Foot  of  Market  St. 


Lv.  San  Fran. 

Legal  Holidays 
Sunday  Time 

Lv.  Tantalpais 

WEEK 
DAY 

SUN- 
DAY 

SUN- 
DAY 

WEEK 
DAY 

9:45  A 
1:45  P 

7:15  A 
9:15  A 
9:45  A 
11:15  A 
12:45  P 
2:15  P 
3:45  P 

9:28  A 
11:10  A 
12:16  P 
1:40  P 
3:10  P 
4:40  P 
6:40  P 

7:45  A 
1:40  P 
4:14  P 

SATUR- 
DAY 
4:45  P 

SATUR- 
DAY 
9:34  P 

TICKET  OFFICE  AT  SAUSALITO  FERKY 


A  delightful  place  to  spend  the 
summer 


I  IN 


Our  automobiles  meet  trains  at  St.  Helena 
even-  day  except  Sunday.  Take  7 :40  a.  m. 
Broad   Gauge   Boat.      Fare   $7.00  round   trip. 

Week-End  Guests./ .  ' 

will  be  met  at  St.  Helena  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  afternoons.  Take  3  :30  Tiburon 
Ferry.  Back  to  the  city  in  good  time  for 
business  on  Monday.  Write  at  once  for 
full  information  to 

Manager  AETNA    SPRINGS    CO., 

Napa   County,  California 


For  Tour 
Breakfast 

GERMEA 

At  All  Grocers 


The  Johnson  -  Locke 
Mercantile  Co. 

Agents 
213   Sansome   St.,    San   Francisco,    Cal. 


JOHN  G.  ILS  &  CO. 


Manufacturers 


High    Grade    French    Ranges 

Kitchen  and  Bskery  Outfits. 
827-829   Mission,   between   Fourth 
and  Fifth  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


AMERICAN  LINE 


PLYMOUTH — CHERBOURG — SOUTHAMPTON 

St.    Paul Sept.  28  I  St.  Louis Oct.  12 

New   York Oct.    5  j  Philadelphia    ...Oct.  19 

PHILADELPHIA QUEENSTOWN LIVERPOOL 

Westernland.  .Sept.  28  I  Noordland Oct.  12 

Haverford Oct.    5  |  Friesland   Oct.  19 

ATLANTIC  TRANSPORT  LINE 

NEW    YORK LONDON     DIRECT 

Minneapolis  .  .Sept.  28  1  Mesaba Oct.  12 

Minnehaha  ....Oct.    5  |  Minnetonka  ....Oct.  19 

HOLLAND-AMERICA  LINE 

NEW     YORK ROTTERDAM,     VIA     BOULOGNE 

Sailings  Wednesdays  as  per  sailing  list. 

Statendam    .  .  .  Sept.  25  !  Potsdam Oct.  16 

Noordara    ....  .Oct.    2     N.  Amsterdam.  .Oct.  23 
Ryndam   Oct.    9  \  Statendam Oct.  30 


RED  STAR  LINE 


NEW     YORK DOVER — ANTWERP 

Vaderland Sept.  28  I  Zeeland    Oct.  12 

Kroonland Oct.    5  |  Finland    Oct.  19 

WHITE  STAR  LINE 

NEW    YORK  —  QUEENSTOWN LIVERPOOL 

'Arabic Sept.  26  I  *Cedric    Oct.  10 

•Baltic   Oct.    3|*Celtic Oct.  17 

PLYMOUTH — CHERBOURG — SOUTHAMPTON 

•Oceanic    Sept.  25  I  *t ADRIATIC    .  .Oct.  9 

•Majestic Oct.    2  |  'Teutonic    Oct.  16 

*New,    25,000    tons,    has    elevator,    gymnasium, 
Turkish  baths  and  '  band. 

BOSTON QUEENSTOWN LIVERPOOL 

Republic   Sept.  25  |  Cymric Oct.    9 

New  York— Azores— Mediterranean 

*Cretic Sept.  26,  noon;  Nov.  7,  Dec.  11 

^Republic Oct.  24,  3  p.  m.;  Nov.  30,  Jan  25 

Boston — Azores — Mediterranean 

*Canopic Oct.  5,  9  a.  m.;  Nov.  16,  Jan.  11 

•Romanic Oct.  26,  2  p.  in. ;  Dec.  5,  Feb.   1 

G.  N.  KOEPPEL,  Pass.  Agt.  Pacific  Coast,  36 
Ellis  St.,  near  Market,  San  Francisco. 


Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL  S.  S.  CO.) 

Have  Opened   Their  Permanent  Offices  at  Room 
240  James  Flood  Building,  San  Francisco. 

S.S.America    Maru. .  .Wednesday,  Oct.    2,1907 

S.  S.  Nippon    Maru Wednesday,  Oct.  30,  1907 

S.  S.  Hongkong  Maru. .  .Tuesday,  Nov.  26,  1907 

Steamers  will  leave  wharf,  corner  First  and 
Rrannan  Streets,  1  p.  m..  for  Yokohama  and 
hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu,  Kobe  (Hiogo), 
Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and  connecting  at 
Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Manila,  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  applv  at  office.  Tames 
Flood  Building.  W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


Fall  and  Winter  Tours 

EGYPT       THE  NILE 

PALESTINE  and 
ROUND  THE  WORLD 


THOS.   COOK  &  SON 

Flood    Building,    32    Powell    Street,    S.    F. 

140  OFFICES  ABROAD 
Cook's  Travelers'  Checks,  Payable  Everywhere. 


Bonestell,  Richardson  &  Co. 

PAPER 

The  paper  used  in  printing'  the  Argonaut  is 

furnished  by  us. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

473  to  485  Sixth  St.  San  Francisco 


The  Citizens'  Alliance 

of  San  Francisco 

Desires  to  inform  its  members  and  the  law- 
abiding  public  that  they  have  removed  to 
their  new  quarters  in  the  Merchants*  Ex- 
change Building,  Rooms  917-18-20  and  22, 
and  they  cordially  invite  those  who  are 
members,  or  who  are  unlawfully  imposed 
upon,  to  call. 


PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


The  Argonaut 


Vol.  LXL     No.  1592. 


San  Francisco,  September  28,  1907. 


Price  Ten  Cents 


PUBLISHER'S  NOTICE— The  Argonaut  (title  trade-marked)  is 
published  every  week  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing  Company.  Sub- 
scriptions. $4.00  per  year;  six  months,  ?2.10;  three  months,  $1.10, 
payable  in  advance — postage  prepaid.  Subscriptions  to  all  foreign 
countries  within  the  Postal  Union,  $5.00  per  year.  Sample  copies 
free.  Single  copies,  10  cents.  News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  the 
interior  supplied  by  the  San  Francisco  News  Company,  1711  San 
Pablo  Avenue.  Oakland.  Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  changed 
should  give  their  old  as  well  as  new  addresses.  The  American 
News  Company,  New  York,  are  agents  for  the  Eastern  trade.  The 
Argonaut  may  be  ordered  from  any  News  Dealer  or  Postmaster  in 
the  United  Stales  or  Europe.     Special  advertising  rates  to  publishers. 

Address  all  communications  to  The  Argonaut,  915  Van  Ness 
Avenue,   San  Francisco. 

Make  all  checks,  drafts,  postal  orders,  etc.,  payable  to  "The 
Argonaut  Publishing  Company." 

The  Argonaut  can  be  obtained  in  London  at  the  International 
News  Co.,  5  Creams  Building,  Chancery  Lane;  American  Newspaper 
and  Advertising  Agency,  Trafalgar  Square,  Northumberland  Ave- 
nue. In  Paris,  at  37  Avenue  de  l'Opera.  In  New  York,  at  Bren- 
tano's,  31  Union  Square.  In  Chicago,  Western  News  Company. 
In  Washington,  at  F  and  Thirteenth  Streets. 

The   Argonaut    is   on    sale    at    the    Ferry    Station,    San    Francisco, 
by    Foster   &    O'Rear;    on   the    fern-boats   of  the    Key    Route   system 
by  the  news  agents,  and  by  the  Denison  News  Company  on  Southern  i 
Pacific  boats  and  trains. 

Published  at  915  Van  Ness  Avenue,  San  Francisco.  Telephone 
Franklin  2659. 


THIRTY-FIRST  YEAR 


ENTERED     AT    THE     SAN     FRANCISCO     POSTOFFICE     AS 
SECOND-CLASS    MATTER. 


ALFRED   HOLMAN  -------  Editor 
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The  Local  Political  Field. 
To  fairly  comprehend  the  incidents  of  the  week  in  the 
local  political  field,  we  must  go  back  to  conditions  as 
they  stood  some  three  or  four  months  ago.  The  charge 
was  then  freely  made  that  Republican  politics  of  San 
Francisco  had  been  manipulated  by  selfish  and  corrupt 
interests  in  contempt  alike  of  the  welfare  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  of  the  principles  of  morality  and  decency. 
There  were  many  proponents  of  this  idea,  among  them 
one  Daniel  Ryan,  a  young  man  of  respectable  char- 
acter with  a  taste  for  the  political  game  and  with 
^ extended  experience  in  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  fraternal  societies,  an  experience  which  not 
uncommonly  leads  directly  to  a  political  career.  Mr. 
Ryan  had  long  been  prominent  in  the  Native  Sons 
society.  He  had  been  president  of  the  Young  Men's 
Institute,  an  organization  of  youths  closely  affiliated 
with  the  Catholic  Church.  He  was  a  tremendous 
"jiner,"  with  affiliations  through  many  sorts  of  organi- 
zations. On  top  of  all  this,  Mr.  Ryan  was  not  with- 
out friendship  in  the  ranks  of  organized  labor,  for  he 
is  the  attorney  of  the  Plumbers'  Union,  one  of  the  most 


tyrannous  and  oppressive  of  the  local  labor  associa- 
tions. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  many  fair  pretensions  undertook  the 
management  of  a  reform  movement  in  the  Repub- 
lican party.  There  was  a  situation  where  many  wanted 
to  see  the  thing  done,  but  where  few  cared  to  give 
themselves  any  trouble  about  it.  And  so,  backed  by 
an  element  sentimentally  anxious  for  good  government 
and  very  willing  to  let  anybody  who  would  do  the  work 
of  organizing  it,  Mr.  Ryan  set  to  work.  He  named 
delegates  to  the  forthcoming  convention  largely  from 
among  his  friends  and  supporters  in  the  several  fra- 
ternal societies  to  which  he  is  attached.  As  the  pri- 
mary election  approached  he  called  on  the  public  in 
the  name  of  reform  to  vote  his  ticket.  Good  men  by 
scores  and  hundreds,  thinking  they  were  reforming  the 
party,  cutting  it  loose  from  selfish  calculation  and  from 
bossism,  giving  it  a  new  birth  of  moral  purpose,  went 
blithely  to  the  polls  and  voted  Mr.  Ryan's  ticket. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  anybody, 
unless  it  be  some  of  Mr.  Ryan's  juvenile  associates  of 
the  Young  Men's  Institute,  etc.,  etc.,  took  Mr.  Ryan's 
personal  part  in  this  matter  seriously.  Nobody  thought 
of  him  as  a  great  moral  leader,  as  a  savior  of  society, 
as  a  man  of  the  hour.  "Whoever  thought  anything 
about  Ryan,  at  all  regarded  him  as  an  active  young 
fellow  of  energy  and  promise,  whose  liking  for  the 
game  and  whose  enthusiasm  in  a  good  cause  had  led 
him  to  hike  around  and  do  the  active  work  of  the 
reform  movement.  Nobody  thought  of  Mr.  Ryan  as  a 
candidate  for  the  mayoralty  or  for  anything  else ; 
nobody  looked  upon  him  as  a  man  of  sufficient  years,  or 
reputation,  or  calibre  for  the  leadership  of  San  Fran- 
cisco in  this  crisis  of  her  life.  If  it  had  been  know-n 
that  Mr.  Ryan's  activities  had  been  prompted  by  ambi- 
tion for  the  mayoralty,  he  would  not  have  gotten  one 
out  of  a  hundred  of  the  votes  of  conservative  citizens 
that  were  cast  for  the  ticket  which  he  had  gotten  up. 

When  at  a  later  time  it  developed  that  Mr.  Ryan  was 
a  candidate  for  the  mayoralty,  astonishment  and  chagrin 
were  universal.  Among  Republicans  who  have  voted 
the  Ryan  primary  ticket  and  who  have  given  it  its  suc- 
cess there  was  thought  to  be  but  one  logical  candidate 
for  the  mayoralty — Doctor  Taylor.  We  will  not  here 
restate  the  many  considerations  suggestive  of  the  name 
of  Doctor  Taylor.  They  have  already  been  set  forth  in 
these  columns  and  they  will  recur  to  every  reader. 
When  it  became  known  that  Mr.  Ryan  aspired  to  the 
mayoralty,  these  considerations  were  presented  to  him  by 
men  to  whom  he  ought  to  have  listened,  but  they  made 
slight  impression  upon  a  mind  inflamed  with  ambition 
and  bent  upon  a  purpose  so  absorbing  as  to  shut  out  all 
other  impressions.  Mr.  Ryan  did  yield  so  far  as  to 
agree  to  a  postponement  and  as  to  consent  to  a  confer- 
ence with  the  other  political  organizations  with  a  view 
to  an  all-party  municipal  ticket.  This  concession  was 
grudgingly  made.  It  was  without  sincerity  or  earnest- 
ness and  of  course  without  result.  Movements  of  this 
kind  call  for  largeness  of  mind  with  an  unselfish  desire 
to  achieve  the  result  in  view.  When  these  conditions 
are  lacking,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Ryan,  nothing  is  to 
be  expected  in  the  way  of  results.  It  was  plainly  mani- 
fest in  the  half-hearted  conference  which  followed  the 
delay  of  the  Republican  convention  that  the  Democratic 
convention  could  be  brought  to  unite  with  the  Repub- 
licans in  the  nomination  of  Doctor  Taylor.  But  the 
Republican  conferees  representative  of  the  spirit  of 
Mr.  Ryan  did  not  really  want  to  join  in  the  movement 
for  Taylor,  and  for  that  reason  and  for  none  other  the 
movement  failed. 

On  Tuesday  night  the  adjourned  Republican  conven- 
tion reconvened  and.  in  spite  of  an  earnest  protest  led 
by  Mr.  Sheldon  Kellogg  and  others,  the  Ryan  pro- 
gramme was  carried  through.  Ryan  himself  was  named 
for  Mayor;  W.  H.  Langdon  (against  whom  there  was 
no  protest )  was  named  for  the  prosecuting  attorneyship. 
At  this  point  the  convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  chairman. 

The  platform  adopted  by  Mr.  Ryan  and  his  friends 


is  a  long  one.  It  denounces  corrupt  corporate  influ- 
ences in  San  Francisco  and  California;  specifically 
denounces  the  policy  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
in  State  affairs ;  pledges  fealty  to  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
It  pledges  its  nominees  to  put  citizenship  before  parti- 
sanship, to  try  to  restore  the  city's  credit,  to  repair  the 
streets,  to  restore  public  buildings,  to  the  construction 
of  new  school  buildings,  to  an  auxiliary  salt-water 
supply  for  fire  protection,  to  an  "adequate  and  pure 
water  supply,"  to  fix  light  and  water  rates  upon  an 
equitable  basis,  to  purge  the  city  of  corporation  dom- 
ination and  boss  control,  to  assist  and  continue  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  all  persons  guilty  of  crime,  in 
whatever  walk  of  life,  high  or  low.  Turning  to  the 
industrial  issue,  the  platform  pledges  a  fair  apportion- 
ment of  park  funds  to  outlying  districts  and  favors  the 
issuance  of  bonds  for  the  preservation  of  Telegraph 
Hill.  The  platform  further  indorses  "the  gradual 
acquisition  and  ultimate  ownership  by  the  city  and 
county  of  its  public  utilities,"  and  pledges  its  nominees 
to  this  policy.  The  platform  further  pledges  enforce- 
ment of  "provisions  of  the  franchises  of  the  street- 
transportation  companies,  to  the  end  that  the  public 
may  be  properly  and  adequately  accommodated  by  the 
regular  street-car  service  and  seating  capacity." 
With  reference  to  Asiatic  labor  there  is  hearty 
indorsement  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  act,  with  a 
demand  for  its  extension  to  include  all  kinds  of  Asiatic 
labor.  The  nominees  of  the  convention  are  pledged 
to  incessant  and  energetic  war  on  graft  in  every  form. 
The  platform  concludes  with  a  long  resolution  in  sup- 
port of  the  civil  service  reform  idea. 

That  the  Republicans  of  San  Francisco  will  feel 
themselves  bound  to  support  an  usurpation  like  that 
of  Mr.  Ryan  it  is  impossible  to  believe.  It  is  under- 
stood that  Doctor  Taylor  will  probably  run  as  an  inde- 
pendent and  that  he  will  be  indorsed  by  the  Democrats. 
If  this  shall  turn  out  to  be  so,  then  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  thousands  of  Republicans,  outraged  by  the  action 
of  the  Republican  convention,  will  give  their  votes  to 
him. 

It  is  still  a  possibility  that  the  Democrats  and  the 
laborites  may  combine  upon  Taylor,  although  this  is 
not  likely.  The  probability  is  that  the  Democrats 
will  nominate  Taylor  and  that  the  Union  Labor  party 
will  name  a  candidate  of  its  own.  P.  H.  McCarthy 
is  most  talked  of,  although  until  now  there  has  been 
a  considerable  support  of  Olaf  Tveitmoe.  Probably 
the  fact  just  brought  out  that  Tveitmoe  is  an  ex- 
convict,  having  served  a  term  for  forgery  in  a  Minne- 
sota State's  prison,  will  destroy  his  chances  for  the 
nomination. 

In  any  event,  it  is  going  to  be  a  badly  mixed  situa- 
tion, with  certainly  three  and  possibly  four  candidate- 
in  the  field.  That  Ryan  can  be  elected  is,  we  think,  an 
impossibility.  Probably  the  fight  will  be  between  Doc- 
tor Taylor  on  the  one  hand  and  some  labor  candidate 
on  the  other.  , 

Graft  Prosecution  Notes. 
The  long-waited-for  decision  of  the  State  Supreme 
Court  in  the  matter  of  the  authority  of  the  grand  jury 
by  which  the  graft  indictments  in  San  Francisco  were 
presented  came  on  Monday  of  this  week.  Six  of  the 
seven  justices  unite  in  the  opinion  that  the  grand  jury 
was  and  is  a  legal  body  and  that  indictments  presented 
by  it  are  valid.  The  case  to  which  this  decision  spe- 
cially relates  is  that  of  Theodore  Halsey,  but  the 
decision  covers  in  its  general  application  all  of  the 
graft  cases  either  already  disposed  of  or  to  come, 
excepting  only  the  extortion  charges  under  which  Ruef 
and  Schmitz  were  convicted.  These  two  indictments 
came  earlier  in  the  period  of  the  grand  jury  and  v 
not  have  been  affected  if  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme 
Court  had  gone  the  other  way.  The  effect  of  the 
decision  is  to  quash  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  indicted 
persons  to  evade  trial. 


The  central  interest  of  the  week  in  the 
cution  has  been  the  case  of  Tirey  L.  Ford. 
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sel  of  the  United  Railroads.  In  many  respects  this  case 
exceeds  in  interest  that  of  any  which  has  gone  before, 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  so  directly  connected  with  the 
case  against  Patrick  Calhoun.  Nearly  a  full  week  was 
occupied  in  getting  the  jury,  and  it  was  not  until  Tues- 
day that  the  work  of  taking  testimony  began.  Mr. 
Heney  declared  in  his  opening  statement  that  the  prose- 
cution would  prove  the  personal  participation  of  Ford 
and  Calhoun  in  the  business  of  bribery.  The  prosecu- 
tion, he  said,  would  not  undertake  to  show  that  Ford  in 
person  passed  over  the  bribe  money  to  the  boodling 
supervisors.  It  would,  he  said,  show  that  the  matter 
of  bribing  the  supervisors  was  discussed  and  approved 
between  Ford,  Calhoun,  and  Ruef,  and  that  the  money 
was  supplied  as  the  result  of  this  conference  by  Cal- 
houn, Ford,  et  al.,  for  the  bribing  of  Thomas  Lonergan 
and  others.  There  is  naturally  intense  interest  and 
curiosity  respecting  the  testimony  of  Abraham  Ruef. 
It  is  manifest  that  the  prosecution  is  depending  upon 
him  to  sustain  its  case;  and  there  is  every  likelihood 
that  he  will  do  it  to  the  extent  of  his  powers.  Every 
influence  that  could  tend  to  induce  him  to  give  testi- 
mony unfavorable  to  the  defense  has  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  him,  and  those  who  know  him  believe  that 
the  prosecution  will  get  from  him  practically  what  it 
wants.  How  seriously  the  jury  will  take  testimony 
from  such  a  creature  as  Ruef  under  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  only  time  will 
develop.  Probably  the  case  will  occupy  the  whole  of 
the  current  week. 


An  uncontradicted  report  has  been  circulated  dur- 
ing the  past  week  to  the  effect  that  Theodore  Halsey, 
when  next  he  shall  appear  in  court,  will  do  so  not  as  a 
defendant,  but  as  a  witness  for  the  prosecution  against 
officials  of  the  telephone  company  who  have  not  yet 
been  indicted.  Halsey's  work  in  the  bribery  of  super- 
visors, assuming  it  to  be  everything  that  is  alleged,  was 
that  of  a  mere  agent.  He  was  the  man  who  handed 
over  the  money  to  the  supervisors,  but  the  money  was 
not  his  own,  and  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  paid 
were  not  personal  to  himself.  The  story  now  is  that  in 
order  to  save  himself — for  as  matters  stand  his  convic- 
tion is  certain  if  his  case  shall  go  to  trial — Halsey  will 
recite  the  circumstances  of  his  employment  as  a  bribe- 
giver, probably  implicating  certain  telephone  officials 
who  thus  far  have  escaped  the  dragnet  of  the  prosecu- 
tion. Whatever  the  facts  may  be,  we  can  not  say;  but 
the  rumor  that  Halsey  has  turned  against  his  old  asso- 
ciates is  a  persistent  one,  and  it  finds  quasi-confirmation 
in  the  guarded  phrases  with  which  the  district  attorney 
has  spoken  of  it.  A  similar  report  with  respect  to 
Louis  Glass  has  been  promptly  and  emphatically  denied. 
"There  is,"  said  Mr.  Glass,  when  questioned,  "no 
informing  blood  in  my  veins." 


The  case  against  Patrick  Calhoun,  it  is  understood, 
will  come  up  next  following  that  of  the  Ford  case,  in 
progress  now,  and  October  7  has  been  fixed  as  the  prob- 
able date  for  the  beginning  of  the  trial  in  Judge  Law- 
Ior's  court.  For  many  reasons,  interest  in  the  Calhoun 
case  surpasses  that  of  any  which  have  gone  before. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  outcome  of  the  Ford 
case  will  directly  prejudice  the  Calhoun  case  either  one 
way  or  the  other.  The  conviction  of  Ford  will  imply 
the  conviction  of  Calhoun,  although  the  latter  case  is 
much  stronger  on  account  of  the  larger  personal  pres- 
tige of  the  defendant  and  of  the  general  favor  in  which 
he  stands  on  account  of  the  part  he  has  played  in  the 
street-car  strike.  Failure  to  convict  Ford  will  be  taken 
as  presaging  failure  in  the  Calhoun  case.  It  is  on  this 
account  that  the  proceedings  in  the  Ford  case  make  a 
subject  of  intense  and  universal  interest. 


found,  high  or  low,  rather  than  that  it  should  be  limited 
to  men  of  position,  whose  conviction  tends  to  make 
a  stir  in  the  world  and  therefore  to  extend  the  repute 
of  Mr.  Heney  as  a  prosecutor. 


It  is  given  out  that  Prosecutor  Heney  expects  to  get 
through  with  all  the  more  important  cases  by  the 
middle  of  November,  at  which  date  he  is  due  in  Port- 
land in  connection  with  prosecutions  for  fraud  in  land 
and  timber  matters.  Many  indictments  are  still  stand- 
ing in  Oregon,  and  Heney,  it  is  said,  intends  to  give 
his  personal  attention  to  the  cases  against  Congressman 
Herman  and  Ex-United  States  Attorney  Hall.  The 
other  Oregon  cases,  against  persons  of  no  special  dis- 
tinction, will  be  left  to  local  prosecutors.  Mr.  Heney's 
enthusiasm  in  the  matter  of  prosecuting  criminality,  it 
will  be  noted,  is  confined  chiefly  to  defendants  of  polit- 
ical or  social  distinction.  In  Oregon,  as  in  California, 
his  metnod  seems  to  be  to  allow  professional  criminals 
to  go  free  in  order  that  he  may  "get"  criminals  of  dis- 
tinctic  i.  It  could  be  wished  that  Mr.  Heney's  "system" 
wre  _ss  discriminating — that  his  energies  and  talents 
;ld  be  devoted  to  criminality  wherever  it  is  to  be 


The  Unionist  Riots  Continue. 

A  little  less  than  two  weeks  ago,  when  by  the  action 
of  the  leaders  of  labor  union  the  boycott  was  removed 
from  the  cars  of  the  United  Railroads  Company,  the 
universal  assumption  was  that  the  laborites  were  acting 
in  good  faith  and  that  we  had  seen  the  last  of  the 
assaults,  the  murders,  and  the  riotous  disturbances 
which  have  marked  the  past  few  months.  There  were 
those,  however,  who  believed  that  the  action  of  the 
strike  committee  was  nothing  more  than  a  matter  of 
policy,  conceived  in  the  same  spirit  and  to  the  saipe 
ends  as  that  which  came  before  it.  One  citizen  of  years 
and  experience,  a  man  distinguished  for  practical  wis- 
dom, commenting  upon  the  situation  in  a  private  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  Argonaut,  wrote  under  date  of  Sep- 
tember 15  as  follows: 

I  do  not  credit  Cornelius  or  any  other  union  labor  leader 
with  either  trust,  honor,  or  decent  principles.  I  predict  that 
there  will  be  more  violence  toward  the  carmen,  to  carry  out 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  new  plan — that  is,  to  make  it  danger- 
ous and  disagreeable  to  work  for  the  United  Railroads.  I 
believe  that  the  effort  will  be  to  prevent  the  company  from 
getting  men  enough,  this  for  the  purpose  of  making  good  Cor- 
nelius's charge  that  the  company  can  not  operate  its  cars  with- 
out the  aid  of  union  men.  I  look  for  an  epidemic  of  attacks, 
assaults,  and  assassinations  in  the  near  future  if  the  adminis- 
tration which  controls  the  police  force  does  not  undergo  a 
radical  change.  I  am  not  sure  that  Mayor  Taylor  is  awake  to 
the  hidden  meaning  of  the  last  manifesto  of  the  strikers. 

This,  be  it  understood,  was  not  written  for  pub- 
lication, but  merely  as  the  view  of  a  private  friend 
of  the  editor.  At  the  time  this  letter  was  received  the 
Argonaut  discredited  it  as  a  judgment  founded  in  the 
spirit  of  distrust.  But  events  are  fully  justifying  its 
prophecy.  Within  the  past  five  days — we  write  on 
Wednesday — and  since  the  formal  removal  of  the  boy- 
cott there  has  occurred  a  series  of  riotous  assaults  as 
bad  as  anything  in  the  record  of  the  struggle  which 
began  in  May  last.  On  the  evening  of  the  19th  instant 
a  mob  of  striking  carmen  gathered  in  front  of  the 
Labor  Temple  at  Fourteenth  and  Mission  Streets,  and 
absolutely  without  provocation  assaulted  a  crowded 
car,  broke  the  windows,  tore  out  the  cash  registers  and 
threw  them  into  the  streets,  injured  two  passengers  with 
stones  and  brick-bats,  and  severely  maltreated  the  con- 
ductor and  gripman.  An  angry  demand  was  made  that 
these  workmen  join  the  union  and  upon  their  refusal 
both  were  terribly  beaten  by  the  unionists.  Again,  on 
the  same  day,  when  a  little  distance  from  the  scene  of 
the  first  riot,  the  non-union  crews  of  two  other  cars 
were  beaten  nearly  to  death  by  union  men.  Their 
clothes  were  literally  torn  from  their  backs  and  in  one 
instance  the  watch  of  a  non-union  carman  was  taken 
away  from  him.  Passengers  were  driven  from  these 
cars  by  showers  of  bricks  and  stones  at  a  moment  when 
they  happened  to  be  stalled  in  front  of  the  union  head- 
quarters. 

Again,  on  the  19th  instant,  a  car  of  the  Ocean  View 
line  was  stoned  at  Third  and  Mission  Streets  and  all 
of  its  windows  were  broken.  As  in  the  former  cases, 
the  cars  were  gutted  and  their  crews  beaten.  On  the 
Ingleside  line  a  car  was  attacked  by  a  mob  of  unionists 
with  brutal  savagery,  several  passengers  being  hit  by 
bricks  and  flying  glass;  both  the  conductor  and  the 
motorman  were  badly  hapdled.  They  were  dragged, 
kicked,  and  cuffed  to  the  nearest  union  headquarters, 
dragged  inside  and  still  further  beaten  because  they 
declined  to  join  the  union.  The  story  is  too  long  and 
too  monotonous  for  further  recital  in  detail.  The 
riotous  assaults  were  enacted  over  again  upon  a  San 
Mateo  street-car  and  the  men  in  charge  of  it;  again 
in  the  case  of  an  Eighteenth-Street  car,  and  still  again 
in  the  case  of  a  Bryant-Street  car.  In  each  instance 
the  non-union  men  were  beaten;  in  several  cases  so 
badly  that  they  had  ultimately  to  be  sent  to  the  hos- 
pitals. 

On  Sunday  last — 22d  instant — a  mob  of  three  thou- 
sand unionists  at  Seventh  Avenue  and  H  street  carried 
things  with  a  high  hand  for  two  hours  or  more.  It 
began  in  the  nearby  ball  grounds,  where  a  group  of 
disorderly  unionists  accused  a  spectator  of  being  a  non- 
union man  and  sought  to  pick  a  fight  with  him.  He 
drew  a  pistol,  backed  himself  into  the  street,  and  eluded 
pursuit.  Then  the  unionists,  grown  quickly  into  a  mob 
|  of  three  thousand  persons,  piled  rocks  on  the  adjacent 
:  car  tracks  and  declared  that  no  car  should  pass.  One 
|  determined  policeman,  G.  W.  Williams,  held  this  big 
I  mob  at  bay,  revolver  in  hand,  until  a  squad  of  policemen 
I  arrived   and   dispersed   the   crowd.     The   police   easily 


commanded  the  situation,  but  until  reinforcements 
arrived  they  had  to  stand  under  a  more  or  less  severe 
storm  of  missiles,  which  they  managed  to  dodge. 

These  are  the  most  striking  incidents  of  a  week 
marked  each  day  by  petty  irritations  and  annoyances. 
Either  there  was  absolute  lack  of  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  labor  leaders  or  they  have  developed  a  spirit  among 
their  followers  utterly  beyond  control.  Instead  of  the 
general  condition  improving  with  the  calling  off  of  the 
boycott,  it  has  grown  worse,  for  wherever  there  is  a 
chance  to  stone  a  street-car  or  beat  up  its  crew  with- 
out being  brought  to  book  for  it,  there  is  a  fresh  out- 
break of  mob  spirit.  Something  may  be  said  for  Chief 
of  Police  Biggy  on  the  score  of  being  new  in  his  work, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  while  the  police  pretend  to 
support  public  order  and  assume  to  protect  the  non- 
unionists  in  their  right  to  work,  they  do  not  do  it  with  a 
sufficient  promptness  and  a  sufficient  show  of  spirit  to 
overawe  the  mob.  If  the  police  are  not  now,  as  under 
a  recent  administration,  in  open  affiliation  with  the  mob, 
they  are  lacking  in  the  kind  of  energy  which  the  situa- 
tion seriously  requires.  Chief  Biggy,  while  not  abso- 
lutely neglecting  the  situation,  is  at  the  same  time  fail- 
ing to  meet  it  adequately.  He  ought  to  take  the  same 
positive  stand  for  law  and  order  that  Mayor  Taylor 
took  when  he  assumed  office;  and  if  he  does  not  take 
this  stand,  or  if  he  shall  fail  to  maintain  it,  then  Mayor 
Taylor  ought  to  step  in  and  exercise  the  authority  in 
his  hand.  There  ought  to  be  no  more  fooling  over  this 
matter;  it  is  up  to  Chief  Biggy;  and  after  Chief  Biggy 
it  is  up  to  Mayor  Taylor.  The  police  can  maintain 
order  if  they  have  a  mind  to,  and  they  ought  to  be 
made  to  do  it.  , 

The  Standard  Oil  Expose. 

Frank  B.  Kellogg,  who  is  representing  the  govern- 
ment in  the  proceedings  brought  in  New  York  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  has  succeeded 
in  dragging  forth  some  illuminating  facts,  accompanied 
by  figures  that  stagger  even  people  who  have  become 
accustomed  to  accounts  of  the  huge  operations  of  fren- 
zied financiers.  It  has  been  known  in  a  general  way 
that  the  profits  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  were 
enormous,  but  the  actual  figures  are  far  above  the  popu- 
lar estimate. 

An  account  of  the  earnings  from  1899  to  1906  was 
spread  upon  the  records,  showing  that  in  the  eight  years 
the  profits  of  the  company  were  $490,315,934,  or  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  $61,000,000  a  year.  During  the  same 
period  the  shareholders  received  in  dividends  $308,359,- 
543.  The  assets  of  the  company  grew  from  $200,000,- 
000  to  $371,534,531.    The  capital  stock  is  $98,328,392. 

All  of  these  figures  had  heretofore  been  carefully 
guarded,  statisticians  and  financiers  having  tried  in  vain 
to  gather  information  regarding  the  operations  of  the 
company.  Equal  secrecy  was  maintained  as  to  the  sub- 
sidiary companies  held  by  the  Standard,  and  the  amount 
of  their  holdings.  But  the  government's  representative 
is  bringing  the  facts  forth,  and  they  constitute  a  finan- 
cial mixture  that  puzzles  the  mind  interested  in  the  ways 
of  huge  stock  companies.  The  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  New  Jersey  (the  one  that  is  at  present  being  investi- 
gated) owns  $999,000  of  the  $1,000,000  capital  stock  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana,  the  one  which 
was  fined  $29,240,000.  Then  there  is  the  Waters-Pierce 
Oil  Company  of  Texas,  which  was  the  center  of  much 
turmoil  a  year  or  so  ago,  and  with  which  Senator  Bailey 
was  alleged  to  have  been  rather  too  closely  connected. 
While  this  difficulty  with  the  State  of  Texas  was  going 
on  the  C.  M.  Pratt  Investment  Company  came  into 
existence.  It  represented  the  stock  of  the  Waters- 
Pierce  Company,  and  was  holding  it  for  the  Standard. 
Pratt,  who  insisted  that  he  was  not  trying  to  evade 
the  laws  of  Texas  by  this  transaction,  transferred  the 
stocks  to  M.  M.  Van  Buren,  who  was  not  connected 
with  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  but  who  held  the 
stock  for  it.  Just  what  transfers  these  stocks  went 
through  before  arriving  in  the  hands  of  their  present 
holders  was  not  made  very  clear,  the  only  definite 
thing  brought  out  being  that  the  dividends  were  enor- 
mous. 

The  greatest  dividends  of  the  lot  were  earned  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  Illinois,  which  in  1906  made 
more  than  $10,000,000  on  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000 
— a  neat  little  profit  of  1000  per  cent.  But  it  is  not 
possible,  so  far,  to  state  definitely  what  the  profits  of 
any  of  the  subsidiary  companies  have  been.  For 
instance,  in  1904  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
York  made  a  profit  of  $7,775,760  and  paid  the  Stan- 
dard Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  dividends  amounting 
to  $32,998,430.  This  reduced  the  assets  of  the  New 
York  branch  by  some  $25,000,000,  while  the  liabilities 
leaped  from  $47,646,235  in  1903  to  $81,396,145  in  1904. 
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The  gross  assets  of  the  New  York  company,  how- 
ever, increased  from  $88,074,561  in  1903  to  $96,574,852 
in  1904.  Meanwhile  the  accounts  receivable  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  grew  from 
$19,045,041  in  1903  to  $58,272,924.  Close  questioning 
failed  to  bring  out  the  reason  for  all  this  juggling  with 
figures. 

Efforts  were  made  to  get  at  the  inside  of  the  transac- 
tion by  which  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  was  liquidated 
in  the  period  between  1892  and  1902,  and  in  which 
manner  the  stocks  of  the  resulting  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany were  traded  back  and  forth  with  the  subsidiary 
companies.  An  order  was  made  that  all  certificates 
that  were  exchanged,  and  all  books  connected  with  the 
exchange,  be  brought  into  court. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  profits  in  the  ratio 
of  those  paid  by  the  Standard  Oil  to  its  stockholders 
can  not  be  legitimate.  There  is  no  way  in  which  such 
large  earnings  can  be  made  under  which  the  public 
which  pays  the  bills  is  treated  fairly  and  honestly.  The 
Standard  Oil  people  have  been  able  to  carry  on  their 
business  as  they  have  done  it  only  by  methods  destruc- 
tive to  competition,  and  such  methods  have  only  been 
possible  through  contempt  and  evasion  of  the  law. 
With  the  laws  honestly  enforced  and  with  the  facts 
plainly  before  the  public  as  they  now  are,  the  career 
of  public  plunder  so  long  practiced  by  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  cannot  possibly  be  continued.  Publicity 
alone,  by  stirring  the  public  to  resentment  on  the  one 
hand  and  inviting  competition  on  the  other,  would  cor- 
rect the  monstrous  iniquity  of  the  tax  put  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 


whom  they  hold  private  grudge  make  no  scruple  of 
shielding  and  pledging  immunity  "so  far  as  they  can" 
to  this  the  most  contemptible  and  dastardly  of  all 
grafters.  Really  the  thing  is  shameful  and  shameless 
beyond  words ! 


Abraham  Ruef-— the  Latest  Phase. 

Now  we  are  told  that  Abraham  Ruef,  forced  by  the 
order  of  Judge  Dunne  from  the  luxurious  Fillmore- 
Street  establishment,  is  to  be  housed  elsewhere,  but  not 
in  jail.  The  expense  of  the  new  establishment,  so  it  is 
declared,  will  not,  as  in  the  former  instance,  be  borne 
by  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  but  by  "an 
unnamed  friend."  Abraham  Ruef,  prime  scoundrel  in 
a  most  infamous  chapter  of  our  municipal  life,  con- 
fessed and  convicted  felon,  is  to  be  privileged  to  con- 
tinue to  live  in  luxury  outside  of  any  prison  wall  at  the 
cost  of  some  "unnamed  friend" !  Who  is  this  unnamed 
friend,  who  is  so  tender  of  this  wretched  criminal  as  to 
pay  the  expense  of  his  living  upon  a  luxurious  basis? 
Who  could  have  any  motive  in  protecting  him  against 
the  punishment  which  his  multiplied  crimes  deserve? 
We  can  think  of  but  one  interest  anxious  so  to  protect 
Abraham  Ruef,  and  that  is  the  interest  which  now  for 
several  months  has  been  able  to  guardian  his  comfort 
and  comparative  freedom — thus  far,  however,  at  the 
public  cost.  If  anybody  excepting  himself  is  paying 
the  cost  of  his  maintenance  in  private  quarters,  it  is 
possibly,  even  probably,  the  graft  inquisitors  who  have 
need  of  Mr.  Ruef's  testimony  and  who  have  already 
exhibited  their  anxiety  that  it  shall  be  of  a  kind  and 
quality  to  support  their  aims  and  purposes.  If,  as  is 
quite  possible,  Abraham  Ruef  is  paying  out  of  his  ill- 
gotten  wealth  for  his  own  keep,  then  it  is  a  monstrous 
instance  of  special  privilege.  If  others  are  paying  the 
hills,  then  it  has  very  much  the  look  of  an  effort  to  pay 
this  scoundrel  with  favors  for  such  testimony  as  he  may 
be  induced  to  give  against  persons  whom  the  graft 
inquisition  for  one  reason  or  another  wishes  to  put  in 
San  Quentin. 

It  is  time  for  Judge  Dunne  to  put  a  stop  to  this  kind 
of  jugglery  with  justice.  Ruef  has  been  convicted  in 
Judge  Dunne's  court;  his  case  is  subject  to  disposition 
by  Judge  Dunne  at  any  hour.  The  impropriety  of  pri- 
vate imprisonment  at  the  cost  of  some  "unnamed 
friend"  must  impress  itself  upon  Judge  Dunne  as  it  does 
upon  others,  unless  his  sensibility  to  moral  impressions 
is  less  acute  than  it  ought  to  be. 

The  thing  to  do  with  Abraham  Ruef — the  only  thing 
to  do  in  propriety  and  decency — is  to  sentence  him  like 
any  other  convict  and  to  send  him  to  prison.  If  there 
are  reasons  why  he  must  be  held  in  San  Francisco 
rather  than  in  San  Quentin,  then  let  him  be  sent  to  the 
county  jail.  If  Eugene  Schmitz  and  Louis  Glass  can 
be  safely  confined  there,  then  surely  Abraham  Ruef 
would  be  safe  there.  In  truth,  nobody  questions  the 
safety  of  Ruef  at  the  county  jail.  It  is  not  for  his  safe- 
keeping that  he  is  in  the  hands  of  an  elisor  and  that  he 
has  now  for  several  months  been  maintained  in  a  pri- 
vate establishment  at  great  cost.  The  object  of  all  this 
care  is  not  to  protect  the  public  against  the  escape  of 
Ruef,  but  to  protect  Ruef  against  the  penalty  of  his 
crimes.  Prosecuting  agents  whose  moral  enthusiasms 
can  suffer  no  restraint  when  it  comes  to  those  against 


The  Berkeley  Instance. 

The  Berkeley  postoffice  persists  in  thrusting  itself 
upon  public  attention.  The  latest  report,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  true,  is  to  the  effect  that  Clarence  S. 
Merrill  may  decline  to  accept  a  "recess  appointment" — 
that  he  will  not  take  the  place  unless  assured  that  at 
the  end  of  the  "recess"  period  he  will  be  named  in  the 
regular  way  for  a  regular  term.  It  is  possible  that  the 
declination  of  Mr.  Merrill  would  not  be  unwelcome  all 
round,  since  it  would  relieve  a  situation  in  which  lie 
many  embarrassing  possibilities.  It  would  relieve  the 
President  of  the  necessity  either  of  disappointing  his 
Berkeley  friends,  including  President  Wheeler,  or  of 
testing  the  temper  of  the  Senate  at  a  point  where  it  is 
constitutionally  and  temperamentally  sensitive.  It 
would  relieve  Senators  Perkins  and  Flint  from  the 
necessity  either  of  compromising  with  their  own  dig- 
nity, as  senatorial  dignity  is  construed  by  the  Senate, 
or  of  making  a  fight,  which  presumably  neither  of  them 
wishes  to  do.  It  would  relieve  Mr.  Knowland  of  a  bad 
case  of  wounded  vanity.  With  Merrill  out  of  the  way 
by  his  own  motion,  the  road  would  be  open  for  the 
naming  of  some  neutral  third  party  whose  appointment 
might  be  construed  as  a  concession  all  round. 

This  incident  at  Berkeley  raises  the  old  and  always 
interesting  question  of  how  much  or  how  little  the 
interest  of  what  is  called  "politics"  may  legitimately 
be  considered  in  the  selection  of  public  officials.  The 
theory  of  the  practical  politician  is  the  familiar  one 
that  the  spoils  belong  to  the  victors.  Your  practical 
politician  would  have  all  the  offices  apportioned  among 
political  workers,  with  scant  courtesy  or  none  at  all  to 
anybody  else.  It  is  to  be  said  to  the  credit  of  those 
who  hold  this  theory  that  they  are  usually  willing  to 
abide  by  it  in  its  extremest  conclusions — your  politician, 
always  eager  for  his  own  share  of  the  rewards  of  the 
game,  is  commonly  generous  in  conceding  equal  rights 
to  his  opponents  when  the  game  goes  against  him. 
It  is  recalled  that  in  the  changes  which  followed  the 
successive  Cleveland  elections  there  was  no  grumbling 
on  the  part  of  those  who  were  called  upon  to  give  way 
to  partisans  of  the  new  administration.  It  was  felt  that 
under  the  rules  of  practical  politics  the  party  which 
had  won  the  election  was  entitled  to  all  the  privileges 
of  the  situation — that  by  rights  the  tail  should  go  with 
the  hide. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  there  are  large 
spheres  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  even  political  interest 
in  which  this  robust  philosophy  finds  no  acceptance 
and  indeed  no  respect.  Perhaps  the  greater  number  of 
those  who  have  no  direct  and  personal  interest  in  poli- 
tics have  become  more  or  less  infected  with  the  theories 
which  lie  back  of  the  civil-service  reform  project. 
What  has  arrogated  to  itself  the  name  of  the  "merit 
system"  has  come  to  command  the  universal  support  of 
academicians,  of  social  doctrinaires,  and  of  those  classes 
generally  which  hold  themselves  aloof  from  work-a- 
day  politics.  The  theory  of  the  so-called  merit  system 
is  indeed  a  pleasing  one — one  which  lends  itself  easily 
to  academic  methods  of  argument  and  which  chimes 
congenially  with  the  surface  philosophies  of  political 
and  social   morality,  etc. 

Nevertheless,  when  it  comes  to  the  actual  business  of 
politics,  including  not  only  what  we  call  politics  but 
that  which  is  literally  and  actually  politics,  the  old  rule 
that  the  spoils  belong  to  the  victor  finds  concrete  if  not 
theoretical  respect.  In  truth,  no  other  way  of  carrying 
forward  the  operations  of  political  organization,  includ- 
ing the  activities  essential  to  the  working  of  the  system, 
has  ever  been  found.  Every  man,  high  or  low,  who 
has  ever  done  anything  practically  in  politics  has  been 
brought  to  accept  the  rule  that  those  who  do  the  work 
of  politics  are  entitled  to  its  rewards.  The  revered 
Lincoln  not  only  recognized  this  rule,  but  justified  it 
both  practically  and  morally.  President  Roosevelt 
makes  no  secret  of  his  respect  for  this  principle  of  poli- 
tics and  has  exemplified  it  in  practice  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  administration  down  to  the  present  time. 
The  case  of  the  Berkeley  postmastership  is  one  of  the 
very  few  in  which  he  has  asserted  the  authority  of  ideal 
politics  over  that  of  practical  politics;  and  he  has  done 
this  with  a  reservation  which  marks  the  appointment 
of  Merrill  over  Thomas  as  an  exception  to  his  ordinary 
rule  of  political  practice.  Merrill,  in  the  President's 
own  words,  is  merely  a  "recess"  appointee — and  before 
final  action  shall  be  taken  in  this  case  the  President  will 


confer  with  the  senators  from  California  and  with  the 
congressman  representing  the  district  in  which  Berke- 
ley lies. 

Our  system  of  government  calls  for  an  immense 
amount  of  personal  activity  and  for  some  outlay  of 
actual  money,  for  which  the  system  itself  provides  no 
compensation.  It  is,  of  course,  common  observation 
that  large  amounts  of  energy  are  wasted  in  political 
activities ;  but  something  is  necessary  to  make  the 
machine  go.  If  nobody  busied  himself  about  politics, 
an  essential  element  in  our  governmental  machinery 
would  be  lacking.  Somebody  must  get  up  the  conven- 
tions ;  somebody  must  create  the  polling  lists ;  some- 
body at  many  points  along  the  line  must  stir  himself 
in  season  and  out  of  season.  And  since  the  system 
itself  provides  no  pay  for  these  activities,  what  is  more 
natural  and  what,  let  us  ask,  is  more  equitable  all  round 
than  the  system  stigmatized  by  the  phrase — to  the  vic- 
tors belong  the  spoils?  At  any  rate,  every  man  who 
has  ever  done  anything  successfully  in  politics,  or  who 
ever  shall  do  anything,  must  accept  this  principle,  if 
not  nominally,  at  least  practically.  There  is  absolutely 
no  other  way;  the  work  of  politics  must  be  done  because 
the  system  requires  it;  any  work  done  persistently  and 
successfully  must  in  one  way  or  another  be  paid  for. 
Political  work  like  any  other,  will  find  its  reward ;  and 
perhaps  the  most  legitimate  of  any  possible  reward  for 
legitimate  work  comes  in  the  form  of  preference  in  the 
bestowal  of  political  employments. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  "spoils"  system — that 
is,  the  system  of  political  rewards  for  political  work — is 
subject,  and,  alas,  very  easily  and  dangerously  subject, 
to  abuse.  That  is  one  of  the  hazards  of  our  politics — 
of  any  system  of  politics  organized  like  our  own  and 
compelled  like  it  to  look  to  private  initiative  as  the  basis 
and  support  of  its  working  powers.  The  temptation 
upon  the  person  in  authority  is  to  employ  official 
authority  in  support  of  political  interests  rather  than 
in  promotion  of  the  public  service.  In  the  nomination 
of  Thomas  for  the  Berkeley  postmastership,  for 
example,  Congressman  Knowland  appears  rather  to 
have  consulted  the  interests  of  his  private  politics 
than  the  welfare  of  the  postal  service.  It  was  a  case 
where  the  "spoils"  principle  was  pushed  to  an  extreme 
which  made  the  public  interest  a  secondary  and  minor 
consideration. 

We  think  it  can  be  laid  down  as  a  legitimate  prin- 
ciple of  politics  that  where  the  conditions  are  equal,  in 
cases  where  no  interest  entitled  to  consideration  shall 
suffer  thereby,  it  is  allowable  to  apportion  the  rewards 
of  politics  to  those  who  are  active  in  the  work  of  poli- 
tics. No  other  principle  will  ever  be  accepted  in  the 
working  sphere  of  politics ;  none  other  is  possible  until 
there  shall  be  radical  change  in  the  human  sentiments 
and  motives.  When  the  millenium  comes  we  shall,  no 
doubt,  have  ideal  politics  along  with  other  ideal  things ; 
but  while  interest  forms  a  leading  motive  among  men, 
and  while  a  rough  and  practical  sense  of  justice 
demands  respect  among  men,  we  shall  see  public 
employments  given  over  chiefly  to  those  who,  by  their 
activities  in  political  labors,  have  a  certain  claim  to 
preference.  , 

A  Suggestion  from  Siam. 
How  much  we  may  learn  from  a  considerate  and 
unbiased  attention  to  foreign  customs  and  habits ! 
Some  one  has  said  something  of  this  kind  before,  but 
the  reflection  is  newly  forced  upon  us  by  a  news  item 
about  the  King  of  Siam.  This  obscure  potentate,  who 
rejoices  in  the  name  of  Chulalongkorn,  is  visiting  Paris, 
and  he  seems  to  be  communicative  on  the  subject  of 
Siamese  life,  no  doubt  feeling  that  Western  life  might 
be  bettered  by  the  introduction  of  some  of  its  features. 
His  majesty  marveled  at  the  number  of  unmarried 
women  and  hastened  appropriately  to  explain  an  expedi- 
ent that  had  worked  well  in  his  own  country.  In 
Siam,  it  seems,  it  is  discreditable  for  a  woman  to  remain 
unmarried  after  the  age  when  that  privilege  becomes 
customary.  But  if  she  is  unsuccessful  in  the  chase, 
if  her  best  efforts  have  failed,  there  is  still  a  course 
opened  to  her  by  beneficent  custom.  She  may  declare 
herself  as  one  of  the  "young  royal  ladies,"  and  the  duly 
of  finding  a  consort  for  her  then  devolves  upon  the 
king.  That,  of  course,  is  a  little  hard  upon  the  king, 
whose  capacity  for  being  married  is  limited,  even  in 
Siam.  But  a  way  has  been  found  out  of  the  difficulty. 
There  are  criminals  in  Siam,  as  in  other  countries, 
and  they  are  of  varying  degrees  of  criminality.  To 
"make  the  punishment  fit  the  crime"  is  a  Siamese  ideal, 
and  what  happier  device  could  be  found  than  to  marry 
the  "young  royal  ladies"  to  the  criminals.  The  latter 
may  already  have  wives,  but  only  the  hypercritical 
would  advance  that  circumstance  as  an  obi  If 
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the  offense  is  not  a  serious  one.  the  criminal  may  choose 
his  own  consort  from  among  the  ranks  of  the  otherwise 
unfavored.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  his  crime  is  a  grave 
one,  a  suitable  spouse  is  selected  for  him. 

We  can  not,  of  course,  expect  to  get  full  details  by 
cable,  but  the  scheme  seems  to  be  a  most  ingenious 
one  and  worthy  of  imitation  with  modifications.  Think 
of  the  subtle  distinctions  of  punishment  that  are  here 
placed  within  the  power  of  the  authorities.  There  must 
be  all  sorts  of  reasons  why  these  "young  royal  ladies'' 
have  remained  unmarried,  and  homeliness  of  feature 
must  be  the  least  among  them.  It  should  be  possible 
to  find  for  every  degree  of  criminality  a  wife  whose  dis- 
position would  carry  with  it  an  exactly  corresponding 
amount  of  retribution. 

Of  course,  there  are  difficulties.  Every  good  scheme 
has  them.  It  might  not  be  easy  to  find  out  the  exact 
peculiarities  of  the  "young  royal  ladies,"  so  that  they 
could  be  applied,  like  porous  plasters,  just  where  they 
would  do  the  most  good,  but  this  might  be  overcome 
by  observation  and  experiment.  Criminality  must  take 
some  risks.  In  its  broad  outlines  the  scheme  is  an 
admirable  one  and  its  details  could  be  worked  out  by 
the  expert.  It  serves  the  double  purpose  of  satisfying 
the  yearnings  of  the  female  heart,  while  as  a  deterrent 
to  crime  it  is  unsurpassed.  Indeed,  we  can  only  won- 
der that  any  crime  should  continue  in  Siam. 

It  may  be  a  long  time  before  we  get  to  such  a  point 
in  the  effete  West.  It  is  only  Oriental  genius  that  can 
rise  to  such  heights  as  this.  A  serious  proposal  to 
adopt  this  scheme  would  certainly  be  opposed  by  the 
whole  criminal  class  of  the  country,  and  it  would  there- 
fore be  outside  the  range  of  practical  politics.  Then, 
too,  we  should  have  to  amend  the  Constitution,  which 
forbids  "cruel  and  unusual  punishments."  But  it  is 
well  to  look  now  and  then  at  what  other  countries  are 
doing.     We  can  at  least  admire,  even  if  we  can  not 

imitate.  • — — 

The  Parkside  Matter. 

We  can  see  no  reason  why  the  board  of  supervisors 
should  hesitate  in  the  matter  of  granting  street-car 
privileges  in  the  Parkside  district  The  Parkside  enter- 
prise is  one  absolutely  in  the  line  of  development  and 
progress.  It  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  opening 
up  and  making  available  for  home  uses  of  a  territory 
which  has  hitherto  been  unoccupied  and  practically  not 
employed  to  any  purpose.  The  projectors  of  this  enter- 
prise have  spent  large  sums  in  grading,  sewering,  side- 
walking,  and  otherwise  preparing  the  Parkside  site 
for  settlement.  Among  other  things,  they  have  massed 
materials  for  a  street-car  line. 

The  only  question  in  the  matter,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn,  is  in  relation  to  efforts  made  improperly  to  secure 
a  franchise  under  the  old  Ruef-Schmitz  regime.  The 
facts  of  that  case  have  been  fully  set  forth  and  need 
no  recital  here.  The  Parkside  projectors,  finding  them- 
selves held  up  by  the  Ruef-Schmitz  regime,  yielded  to 
what  they  felt  to  be  a  blackmailing  demand.  While 
the  concession  which  they  made  can  not  be  justified,  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  they  stood  in  a  difficult  position 
and  that  the  thing  they  asked  for  was  directly  and 
absolutely  in  the  line  of  progress,  having  in  it  no  possi- 
bilities of  harm  to  anybody.  While  this  transaction, 
we  repeat,  can  not  be  justified,  it  ought  not,  nevertheless, 
to  be  permitted  to  prejudice  an  enterprise  in  itself 
creditable  and  in  the  line  of  the  development  of  San 
Francisco. 

We  hear  it  said  and  with  very  definite  point  that 
if  the  Parkside  people  could  afford  to  bargain  with 
Ruef  et  al.  in  the  sum  of  $30,000  for  the  privilege  of 
running  a  car  line  through  Nineteenth  Street,  they  can 
afford  to  pay  something  to  the  municipality  for  this 
privilege.  There  is  force  in  this  suggestion.  If  fran- 
chises have  a  value  and  if  projectors  can  afford  to  pay 
corrupt  scoundrels  for  them,  then  they  ought  not  to  be 
given  away.  The  correct  practice,  we  think,  is  sug- 
gested by  the  present  conditions  under  which  the  Geary- 
Street  system  is  being  operated.  The  Geary-Street 
road  pays  into  the  city  treasury  10  per  cent  of  its  gross 
receipts  for  its  use  of  the  streets  through  which  it  runs. 
Whether  10  per  cent  be  too  much  or  too  little,  we  are 
not  prepared  to  give  an  opinion ;  but  the  principle  is 
unquestionably  a  sound  one.  An  equitable  plan  would 
be  to  grant  franchises  subject  to  an  agreement  on  the 
part  of  the  franchise  holder  to  pay  into  the  city  treasury 
a  fair  percentage  of  his  profits.  In  the  case  of  a  line 
running  through;  a  new  district  and  yielding  no  profit 
at  all,  nothing  should  be  demanded.  For  earnings 
above  'he  level,  of  interest  and  operating  expenses, 
r  ight  equitably  be  arranged  a  sliding  scale  under 
C'.e  percentage  to  be  paid  should  be  increased 
.  :2  earnings  of  the  road  increase.     Nobody  could 


fairly  object  to  such  a  system;  and  its  enforcement 
could  not  fail  to  redound  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
city.  Today  the  Geary-Street  Company  is  paying 
approximately  $24,000  per  year  for  the  privilege  of 
operating  its  cars  through  the  public  streets,  and  the 
company  was  glad  to  make  this  arrangement.  A  simi- 
lar arrangement  covering  the  whole  street-car  service  of 
the  city  would  go  far  toward  relieving  property  of  the 
burden  of  taxation. 

Furthermore,  such  a  system  would  prevent  that 
iniquity  under  which  public-service  exploiters  capitalize, 
not  their  investments,  but  the  earning  power  of  their 
properties.  It  is  this  practice  which  has  tended  so 
universally  to  stock-watering  and  to  the  many  forms  of 
corruption  and  jugglery  under  which  the  public  has 
been  fleeced  and  the  standards  of  the  financial  and  busi- 
ness world  degraded  and  debauched. 


Secretary  Metcalf  and  the  Fleet. 

The  latest  reports  indicate  that  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Victor  Metcalf  is  not  to  quit  the  Cabinet. 
Rumors  to  the  effect  that  the  President  was  waving  the 
big  stick  in  his  direction  appear  to  have  been  inspired 
by  Assistant  Secretary  Newberry,  who  has  Cabinet 
yearnings,  and  who  looks  upon  the  coming  of  the  fleet 
to  the  Coast  as  nothing  less  than  treason.  This  opinion 
is  shared  by  many  Easterners  who  regard  the  United 
States  as  a  country  bounded  on  the  East  by  the  Atlantic 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Alleghanies.  They  know  in  a 
dim  way  that  Balboa  discovered  quite  a  respectable 
body  of  water  out  here  once,  but  they  refuse  to  attach 
any  importance  to  it.  Some  of  them  believe  it  is  hardly 
big  enough  for  the  fleet  to  manceuvre  in.  and  others 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  big  guns  would  be  worn 
out  and  the  ammunition  wasted  fighting  Chinese  pirates. 
Easterners  of  this  sort  have  been  giving  Newberry  their 
moral  support. 

But  it  seems  that  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  are  in  thorough  accord.  Preparations  for 
dispatching  the  fleet  are  under  way,  and  it  is  thought 
that  the  ships  will  embark  on  December  15.  There 
will  be  fifteen  battleships  and  a  fleet  of  convoys  and 
colliers,  the  total  reaching  nearly  forty.  Surely  the 
world  has  seldom  seen  a  more  impressive  spectacle 
than  will  be  presented  by  this  great  fleet  of  fighting 
boats  on  a  journey  half  way  around  the  world — per- 
haps all  the  way  around.  Some  day  next  spring  San 
Franciscans  will  have  an  opportunity  to  gather  on 
their  hills,  and  looking  seaward  behold  a  picture  typi- 
fying might  and  power.  Sluggish  indeed  will  be  the 
blood  of  him  who  shall  fail  to  thrill  at  the  sight.  It 
will  be  the  antithesis  of  a  peace  conference.  Yet.  no 
doubt,  it  will  do  more  toward  peace  than  has  so  far  jeen 
accomplished  at  The  Hague. 


San  Francisco's  Banking  Centre. 

Following  the  great  fire  of  April  18,  1906 — remote 
enough  now  that  we  have  ceased  referring  to  it  merely 
as  "the  fire" — there  was  much  discussion  as  to  where 
the  business  part  of  San  Francisco  would  reestablish 
itself.  The  opening  of  retail  stores  along  Van  Ness 
Avenue  was  foundation  for  the  belief  that  the  whole 
town  would  move  westward.  Rebuilding  has  suf- 
ficiently progressed  to  show  that  there  will  be  few 
essential  changes,  especially  as  regards  the  banking  and 
wholesale  firms.  There  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  latter  to  go  south  of  Market  Street — a  movement 
that  was  begun  before  the  fire  on  account  of  the  inade- 
quate character  of  the  buildings  along  Sansome,  Bat- 
tery, Front,  and  other  downtown  streets.  But  this  part 
of  town,  with  fine  new  buildings  going  up,  is  holding 
its  own  pretty  well,  especially  as  regards  the  commis- 
sion and  produce  business.  As  of  old.  the  sidewalks  in 
that  district  are  so  littered  with  potatoes  and  pump- 
kins, apples,  grapes,  melons,  and  other  products  of  our 
bountiful  soil  as  to  make  the  choice  between  the  pave- 
ments and  the  broken  streets  a  hard  one  for  the  pedes- 
trian to  make. 

While  the  fire  scattered  the  wholesale  houses,  it  has 
concentrated  the  banks.  The  Western  National  at 
Powell  and  Market,  the  Market  Street  Bank  at  Market 
and  Seventh,  the  Hibernia  at  Market  and  Jones,  were 
not  made  entirely  homeless  by  the  fire  and  will  remain 
where  they  were.  But  not  so  with  all  the  downtown 
banks.  The  Mutual  Savings  at  Market  and  Geary,  the 
Crocker  National  at  Market  and  Post,  and  the  Union 
Trust  at  Montgomery  and  Market  form  a  nucleus  for 
a  group  of  banks  which  will  be  located  along  two  blocks 
of  Market  Street  from  Montgomery  to  Grant  Avenue. 
In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  there  will  be  the 
Wells-Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank,  the  National  Bank 
of  the  Pacific,  the  San  Francisco  Savings  Union,  the 


Merchants'  National,  the  Scandinavian  Savings  Bank, 
and  the  Humboldt  Bank.  The  National  Bank  of  the 
Pacific  has  leased  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Palace 
Hotel  that  is  to  be  at  a  total  rental  for  twenty  years  of 
$396,000. 

These  ten  banks  represent  $180,000,000  in  assets.  Not 
only  their  own  presence,  but  that  of  other  large  com- 
mercial concerns  that  will  be  bound  to  follow  them,  will 
make  that  part  of  Market  Street  which  is  between 
Montgomery  and  Grant  Avenue  the  financial  centre  of 
the  town,  and  will  affect  the  value  of  property  within  an 
area  of  manv  blocks. 


Unionism  Gone  Mad. 

Mr.  P.  H.  McCarthy,  the  well-known  labor  leader 
and  the  recognized  head  of  labor  union  politics  in  San 
Francisco,  declares  that  the,  "Union  Labor  Party  must 
name  a  man  for  the  mayoralty  who  carries  a  union 
card  and  who  is  known  to  be  not  only  in  sympathy  with 
the  principles  of  unionism,  but  also  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  organized  labor,"  etc.  What- 
ever else  may  be  said  about  this  extraordinary  pro- 
nouncement, it  must  be  admitted  to  the  credit  of  Mr. 
McCarthy  that  he  has  spoken  with  clearness  and 
frankness. 

It  is,  indeed,  an  advantage  to  know  precisely  what 
organized  labor  wants  and  precisely  what  its  aims  are. 
It  demands  first,  according  to  Mr.  McCarthy,  that  our 
mayor-to-be  shall  carry  a  union  card:  that  is,  he  must 
be  a  man  in  absolute  affiliation  with  organized  labor, 
subject  to  its  rules  and  its  discipline  under  obligations 
which,  as  events  have  repeatedly  shown,  are  held  to 
be  above  any  other  kind  of  social  or  moral  duty. 
Next,  it  is  demanded  that  the  mayor-to-be  shall  be 
in  sympathy  zuth  the  principles  of  labor  union;  that 
is,  he  must  be  a  man  who  believes  in  the  subordination 
of  civil  society  to  the  selfish  interests  and  aims  of  a 
single  class.  Again,  and  most  important  of  all.  the 
mayor-to-be  must  be  in  sympathy  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  organized  labor  in  San  Francisco. 
If  this  means  anything  at  all,  it  is  that  the  mayor-to-be 
must  hold  himself  subordinate  to  the  administration  of 
labor  union — that  is.  that  he  must  be  a  man  who  can 
be  depended  upon  to  square  his  conduct  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances  with  the  wishes  and  pur- 
poses of  an  organization  created  in  the  interest  of  a 
class  without  legal  status  or  limitation  and  without 
definite  responsibilities  of  any  ki."d. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  phrases  in  denunciation 
of  this  extraordinary  setting-forth  of  the  purposes  of  a 
political  party,  but  perhaps  it  is  enough  merely  to  recite 
the  bare  and  bald  facts.  It  ought  to  be  sufficient  to 
make  it  plain  that  we  have  in  San  Francisco  an  organ- 
ized party  standing  unblushingly  for  principles  and 
policies  diametrically  opposed  to  every  theory  upon 
which  representative  government  rests. 

What,  let  us  ask,  would  be  thought  of  a  party  of  busi- 
ness men  or  a  party  of  farmers  or  a  party  of  profes- 
sional men  demanding  as  a  right  that  the  powers  of 
government  should  be  put  into  its  hands  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  promoting  its  own  selfish  interests  and  that 
the  authorities  of  government  should  be  controlled  in 
their  policies  by  the  wishes  of  a  clan  organization? 
For  assumption,  for  arrogance,  for  insolence,  nothing 
like  this  has  been  seen  since  the  days  when  the  rough- 
riding  baron  claimed  the  world  and  all  the  people  in  it 
for  his  own. 

To  comprehend  the  full  significance  of  the  labor- 
union  demand  as  defined  by  Mr.  McCarthy,  we  have 
only  to  run  over  the  recent  history  of  labor  unionism 
in  San  Francisco  and  to  examine  its  present  attitude 
in  relation  to  social  interests  and  affairs.  Take,  for 
example,  the  case  of  the  street-car  strike.  Here  we 
see  union  labor  declining  absolutely  to  accept  any  defi- 
nite or  legal  responsibility,  then  breaking  its  contract, 
next  going  back  on  the  findings  of  a  fair  arbitration, 
then  forcing  upon  the  city  conditions  destructive  to 
confidence  at  home  and  abroad,  and  so  fatal  to  its  credit 
that  it  can  not  anywhere  secure  the  means  essential  to 
reconstruction.  We  see  laborite  mobs,  made  up  of 
union  men  and  representative  of  union  spirit,  fall  upon, 
outrage,  and  murde-  men  whose  only  offense  is  that 
they  are  working  industriously  in  a  lawful  occupation. 
We  see  labor  union  in  its  formal  organizations  approv- 
ing and  inspiring  these  extraordinary-  and  atrocious 
acts.  In  brief,  we  see  labor  union  in  San  Francisco 
an  organized  force  considerate  neither  of  the  laws  of 
God  nor  of  man,  so  eager  in  the  urgency  of  its  selfish 
purposes  as  to  hold  violent  assault  and  even  murder  a 
thing  meritorious  and  commendable. 


Contracts  for  13.000  miles  of  new  railroads  exist  in 
the  United  States. 
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NEW  YORK  APPLAUDS  "THE  THIEF." 


Henri    Bernstein's    Adaptation    from    the    French    Produced 
at  the  Lyceum  Theatre. 


The  theatrical  critics,  for  once  in  agreement,  say  that 
Henri  Bernstein's  play,  "The  Thief,"  just  produced  at 
the  Lyceum  Theatre,  is  a  good  one.  As  these  gentle- 
men get  their  living  by  telling  us  what  we  ought  to 
admire,  we  may  assume  that  their  verdict  is  a  just  one, 
especially  as  large  audiences  have  shown  their  apprecia- 
tion with  emphasis  and  enthusiasm.  "The  Thief"  has 
already  become  a  theatrical  event,  although  it  has  per- 
haps been  helped  into  position  by  the  unusual  lack  of 
new  plays  that  has  distinguished  the  present  season. 

This  play  is  not  an  entirely  new  one,  inasmuch  as  it 
has  already  received  the  plaudits  of  Paris,  where  it  was 
first  produced  a  year  ago.  The  Englishized  "Thief"  is 
not  quite  the  same  as  the  French  "Voleur,"  inasmuch  as 
certain  sacrifices  had  to  be  made  upon  the  altar  of  the 
proprieties.  Even  now  the  ice  is  a  little  thin  in  some 
parts,  but  after  pointing  this  out  with  a  deprecatory 
shake  of  the  head,  we  feel  that  sufficient  concession  has 
been  made  and  that  we  may  now  enjoy  ourselves  to  the 
top  of  our  bent.  It  is  of  course  always  possible  to  buy 
a  French  book  of  the  words  and  so  to  satisfy  ourselves 
that  our  morals  have,  after  all,  been  sufficiently  guarded. 

There  is  no  difficulty  about  the  plot  of  "The  Thief," 
no  unnecessary-  ramifications  and  no  complexities  to  try 
even  the  feeblest  mind.  The  whole  cast  contains  only 
seven  characters,  and  two  of  these  may  be  said  not  to 
count.  Richard  Voysin  and  his  beautiful  young  wife 
Marie  visit  their  old  friend  Raymond  Lagardes,  whose 
son  Fernand,  a  boy  of  nineteen,  falls  frantically  in  love 
with  the  fascinating  guest.  Marie,  however,  is  still 
in  love  with  her  husband,  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
other  noticeable  virtue  this  must  be  counted  unto  her  for 
righteousness.  It  soon  transpires  that  large  sums  of 
money  have  been  stolen  from  the  room  of  Madame 
Lagardes.  which  happens  to  adjoin  that  of  the  Voysins, 
and  a  detective  wdio  is  summoned  to  the  house  in  the 
guise  of  a  guest  comes  very  quickly  to  the  conclusion 
that  young  Lagardes  is  the  thief.  The  boy  has  been  in 
the  neighborhood  and  various  incriminating  circum- 
stances seem  to  confirm  the  suspicion.  But  there  is  no 
need  to  pile  up  the  evidence  against  the  unhappy  boy, 
seeing  that  he  confesses  to  the  crime  as  soon  as  he  is 
charged  with  it  and  actually  surrenders  some  of  the 
stolen  bills  that  have  been  marked  for  identification  by 
the  detective. 

That  would  seem  to  end  the  story,  and  those  who  are 
unfamiliar  with  the  plot  may  wonder  what  can  come 
next.  Actually  it  is  but  the  introduction  to  the  real 
incident.  That  same  night  we  are  introduced  to  a  con- 
jugal scene  between  the  Voysins,  and  dramatic  interest 
reaches  its  height  when  the  husband  accidentally  dis- 
covers the  sum  of  6000  francs  in  a  photograph  case 
belonging  to  his  wife.  Of  course  the  scales  drop  from 
our  eyes  at  once  and  the  pretty  Marie  stands  revealed 
not  only  as  a  thief,  but  as  the  meanest  of  all  thieves, 
inasmuch  as  she  has  allowed  the  innocent  to  suffer. 
Her  attempted  explanations,  equivocations,  and  final 
confessions  make  a  scene  of  undeniable  power.  Equally 
strong  is  the  final  scene,  where  young  Lagardes  is  about 
to  bid  farewell  to  his  parents,  who  have  decided  to  send 
him  to  Brazil  under  the  common  delusion  that  an  entire 
absence  of  restraint  in  a  new  country  may  effect  a 
reform  when  parental  influence  has  failed.  Voysin  has 
kept  silence  about  his  wife's  confession  in  order  that 
she  may  make  such  voluntary  reparation  as  is  still  in 
her  power.  She  does  so.  At  the  sight  of  the  boy  and 
at  his  farewell  protests  of  undying  devotion  to  herself, 
she  breaks  down,  confesses  the  theft  to  the  Lagardes, 
persuades  her  husband  with  some  difficulty  that  she  gave 
young  Lagardes  nothing  in  exchange  for  his  Quixotic 
self-sacrifice,  and  she  and  her  husband  go  to  Brazil, 
instead  of  Lagardes,  in  order  that  they  may  "begin  life 
all  over  again."  As  a  place  for  moral  reform,  Brazil  is 
thus  placed  in  a  new  light. 

The  play,  of  course,  owes  a  great  deal  to  its  cast. 
Kyrle  Bellew  as  Richard  Voysin  had  just  the  romantic 
part  in  which  he  shines  the  brightest.  Miss  Margaret 
Illington  as  Marie  was  no  less  happy.  It  is  an  hys- 
terical part  that  might  have  been  easily  overdone,  but 
Miss  Illington  held  herself  well  in  hand  and  her  part 
gained  immensely  by  the  restraint  with  which  it  was 
played. 

Of  course,  the  praise  of  the  critics  is  not  without 
dilution.  They  add  a  little  water  to  the  wine  just  to 
show  how  much  they  know  about  human  nature. 
They  speak  of  inconsistencies  and  of  a  lack  of  logic, 
which  actually  exist,  however  great  may  be  the  com- 
pensations. They  say  that  the  boy  Fernand  could  not 
possibly  have  acted  as  he  did  and  that  there  could  be 
no  such  senseless  self-sacrifice  even  under  the  spur  of 
an  idiotic  infatuation.  Had  there  been  a  quid  pro  quo, 
it  could  be  understood;  but  without  any  return  at  all, 
or  the  expectation  of  it — impossible.  It  is  a  little  rash 
for  even  a  dramatic  critic,  who  knows  more  of  human 
nature  than  its  maker,  to  undertake  to  say  what  a  boy 
of  nineteen  will  do  or  will  not  do  when  a  pretty  woman 
is  in  the  case.  Unless  I  much  mistake,  something  very 
like  this  has  been  done  upon  more  than  one  occasion. 
Indeed,  we  may  go  no  further  and  say  that  if  young 
Lagardes  had  actually  been  knave  enough  to  betray 
his  father's  guest  in  his  father's  house,  he  would  have 
been  quite  too  selfish  to  shoulder  the  blame  for  a  theft 
he  had  not  committed.  He  did  exactly  what  many  a 
foolish,  infatuated  boy  would  do  for  one  to  whom  such 
self-sacrifice  would  be  an  intoxicating  attraction  and 
its  own  ample  reward.  That  particular  kind  of 
delirium — which  after  all  has  a  very  visible  edorv  about 


it — mav  be  bevond  the  view  of  the  dramatic  critic,  but 
it  ventures  to  exist  notwithstanding. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  when  there  is  no  very  solid 
ground  for  criticism  we  are  always  favored  with  some 
sapiencies  on  the  score  of  human  nature  and  real  life. 
We  have  agreed  to  draw  a  conventional  circle  around 
certain  classes  of  action  and  to  label  them  as  real  life. 
Everything  outside  of  those  circles  is  criticised  as 
unnatural.  In  this  way  we  show  the  profundities  of 
our  knowledge  and  acquire  the  reputation  of  a  student. 
Any  given  day  at  any  given  police  court  will  furnish 
incidents  that  would  be  so  criticised  if  they  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  stage.  No  doubt  "The  Thief"  is  full  of 
things  that  commonplace  people  would  not  do,  and  as 
it  never  occurs  to  commonplace  people  that  -they  are 
commonplace,  there  is  much  echoing  of  critical  opinion 
and  much  reflected  credit  from  its  repetition.  The  idea 
of  self-sacrifice — foolish  or  otherwise — is  not  one  that 
appeals  favorably  to  the  average  male  theatre-goer,  and 
therefore  he  can  not  understand  that  even  a  lovelorn 
boy  will  give  "something  for  nothing."  But  they  do  it 
in  "real  life"  sometimes,  and  it  is  just  as  well  that  once 
in  a  long  while  they  should  do  it  upon  the  stage. 

Flaneur. 

Xew  York.  September  18,  1907. 


POLITICO-PERSONAL. 


Governor  Proctor  of  Vermont  savs  that  there  is  a 
very  strong  feeling  in  Vermont  in  favor  of  Governor 
Hughes  as  a  candidate  for  the  Republican  nomination 
for  President,  and  that  Vermont  men  are  anxious  to 
see  and  hear  him. 

Referring  to  Mr.  Bryan,  who  spoke  of  him  as  the 
"great  postponer,"  Secretary  Taft,  speaking  at  Tacoma, 
said  he  was  still  in  favor  of  tariff  revision,  but  he  was 
a  party  man  and  he  realized  the  danger  of  attempting  to 
I  ouch  the  tariff  in  the  midst  of  a  presidential  campaign. 

Representative  Riordan  said  in  an  interview  at 
Washington  that  the  Democratic  party  could  not  hope 
to  win  in  1908  except  by  the  adoption  of  an  entirely 
new  platform.  He  believed  that  Lieutenant  Governor 
Lewis  Stuyvesant  Chanler  was  the  logical  standard- 
bearer. 

The  President  has  approved  Colonel  Goethal's  request 
to  continue  expenditures  in  the  Panama  canal  to  the 
extent  of  $8,000,000  in  excess  of  the  pro  rata  monthly 
allowance  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  on  account  of 
"present  necessities  and  unforeseen  developments  since 
those  estimates  were  submitted." 

A  postcard  campaign  has  been  started  in  favor  of 
Governor  Hughes  for  the  Republican  presidential  nomi- 
nation. The  cards  are  inscribed :  "The  man,  Charles 
E.  Hughes.  The  time.  1908.  The  place,  the  White 
House.  If  you  believe  in  this,  help  it  along."  The 
Governor,  it  is  said,  knew  nothing  about  this  movement. 

George  PI.  Lorimer,  editor  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  says  that  there  is  neither  rhyme  nor  logic  in  the 
popular  sentiment  against  a  third  term  for  a  President 
of  the  United  States.  On  the  contrary,  that  circum- 
stances might  easily  make  a  third  term  for  a  particular 
President  not  only  expedient  but  vital  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  country. 

Senator  Clapp  of  Minnesota  says  the  entire  North- 
west is  "aflame"  for  Roosevelt's  renomination.  "The 
people  of  Minnesota,"  said  Mr.  Clapp,  "and  of  the 
Northwest  generally  are  inclined  to  accept  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate  as 
sincere  at  the  time  he  expressed  it,  but  they  have  great 
hopes  that  he  may  heed  what  undoubtedly  seems  to  be 
the  sentiment  of  the  masses  that  he  should  once  more 
be  the  candidate." 

A  test  ballot  of  the  representative  Republicans  of  the 
LInited  States  undertaken  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  shows 
a  vote  for  the  Roosevelt  policies  of  4013,  and  against 
the  Roosevelt  policies  of  343.  Taft  was  the  choice  of 
2512,  Hughes  received  660  votes.  Cannon  281,  Fair- 
banks 290,  Knox  200,  Roosevelt  689,  La  Follette  335, 
Root  149,  Foraker  74,  and  Cortelyou  42.  These  votes 
were  based  on  the  understood  refusal  of  the  President 
to  be  a  candidate  under  any  circumstances. 

Governor  Harris  of  Ohio  says :  "I  feel  quite  sure  that 
Ohio  will  send  a  solid  Taft  delegation  to  the  national 
convention.  Ohio  Republicans  will  settle  all  their  dif- 
ferences if  left  alone.  Factional  troubles  will  be 
allayed  and  the  party  will  put  on  a  united  front. 
They  have  always  done  so  in  the  past  and  they  will 
do  it  now.  Of  that  I  am  confident.  There  has  been 
entirely  too  much  said  in  the  East  about  what  the  news- 
papers are  pleased  to  call  our  factional  quarrel." 

The  contest  between  Congressman  Theodore  E.  Bur- 
ton and  Tom  L.  Johnson  for  the  mayoralty  of  Cleveland 
is  the  fourth  occasion  upon  which  they  have  been  pitted 
against  each  other.  In  1888  Burton  defeated  Johnson 
for  Congress  in  the  Twenty-first  Ohio  District.  John- 
son was  the  winner  in  1890,  while  Burton  secured  the 
prize  four  years  later,  and  he  has  held  the  congressional 
post  ever  since.  Johnson  has  been  identified  for  seven 
years  with  the  fight  for  three-cent  street  railway  fares 
in  Cleveland.  He  has  been  elected  mayor  three  times 
upon  that  issue  and  the  three-cent  schedule  is  in  opera- 
tion today.  Burton,  as  chairman  of  rivers  and  harbors 
appropriation  bills  has  been  in  undisputed  authority  in 
that  department.  He  is  a  friend  of  the  President  and 
chief  lieutenant  of  Secretary  Taft,  and  he  has  entered 
the  race  for  the  mayoralty  only  at  the  strong  solicitation 
of  the  Cleveland  Republicans,  who  were  unable  to  find 
any  other  man  strong  enough  to  defeat  Johnson. 


OLD   FAVORITES. 


Cleopatra. 

"Her   beauty    might    outface   the   jealous   hours, 

Turn  shame  to   love,   and   pain   to   tender   si 

And  the  strong   nerve  of  hate  to  sloth  and   tears: 

spring   rebellious   in    the  sides   of   frost, 
Thrust  out  lank  winter 

I  ompel  sweet  blood  into   tl  ieath, 

And  from  strange  beasts  enforce   harsh  courtesy." 
— T.   H.WMAN,    "Fall  of    Anthony." 


Her  mouth  is   fragrant  as  %  vine, 
A  vine  with  birds  in  all  its  boughs  ; 

Serpent  and   scarab   for   a   sign 
Between   the  beauty  of  her  brows 

And  the  amorous  deep  lids  divine. 

Her  great  curled  hair  makes  luminous 
Her  cheeks,  her  lifted  throat  and  chin  : 

Shall  she  not  have  the  hearts  of  us 
To   shatter,  and  the  loves   therein 

To   shed   between   her  fingers   thus? 

Small,  ruined,  broken  strays  of  light. 

Pearl  after  pearl,  she  sheds  them  through 

Her  long,  sweet,  sleepy  fingers,  white 
As  any  pearl's  heart,  veined  with  blue, 

And  soft  as  dew  on  a  soft  night. 

As  if  the  very  eyes  of  love 

Shone  through  her  shutting  lids,  and  stnle 

The  slow  looks  6f  a  snake  or  dove; 
As  if  her  lids  absorbed  the  whole 

Of  love,  her  soul  the  soul  thereof. 

Lost,  all  the  lordly  pearls  that  were 

Wrung  from  the  sea's  heart,  from  the  green 

Coasts  of  the   Indian   gulf-river; 

Lost,  all  the  loves  of  the  world  so  keen 

Toward  this  queen  for  love  of  her. 

You  see  against  her  throat  the  small. 

Sharp,  glittering  shadows  of  them  shake  ; 

And   through   her  the  hair  the  imperial 
Curled  likeness  of  the  river  snake. 

Whose  bite  shall  make  an  end  of  all. 

Through  the  scales  sheathing  him  like  wings, 
Through  the  hieroglyphs  of  gold  and  gem, 

The  strong  sense  of  her  beauty  stings, 
Like  a  keen  pulse  of  love  in  them, 

A  running  flame  through  all  his  rings. 

Under  those  low,  large  lids  of  hers 

She  hath  the  histories  of  all  time; 
The  fruit  of  foliage-stricken  years. 

The  old  seasons  with  their  heavy  chime 
That  leaves  its  rhymes  in  the  world's  ears. 

She  sees  the  heart  of  death  made  bare. 

The  raveled  riddle  of  the  skies, 
The  faces  faded  that  were  fair. 

The  mouths  made  speechless  that  were  wise. 
The  hollow  eyes  and  dusty  hair; 

The  shape  and  shadow  of  mystic  things: 
Things  that   fate   fashions  or  forbids  ; 

The  staff  of  time- forgotten  kings 

Whose  name  falls  off  the  pyramids, 

Their  coffin-lids  and  grave-clothings  ; 

Dark    dregs,   the    scum    of  pool-clad, 

Gog-spawn  of  lizard-footed  clans. 
And  those  dog-headed  hulks  that  trod 

Swart  necks  of  the  old  Egyptians, 
Raw  draughts  of  man's  beginning  God; 

The  poised  hawk,  quivering  ere  he  smote. 
With  plum-like  gems  on  breast  and  back; 

The  asps  and  water-worms  afloat 

Between  the  rush-flowers  moist  and  slack  ; 

The  cat's  warm  black  bright  rising  troth. 

The  purple  days  of  drouth  expand 

Like  a  scroll  opened  out  again  ; 
The  molten  heaven  drier  than  sand. 

The  hot  red  heaven  without  rain. 
Sheds  iron  pain  on  the  empty  land. 

All  Egypt  aches  in  the  sun's  sight; 

The  lips  of  men  are  harsh  from  drouth  : 
The  fierce  air  leaves  their  cheeks  burnt  white. 

Charred  by  the  bitter  blowing  south, 
Whose  dusty  mouth  is  sharp  to  bite: 

All  this  she  dreams  of,  and  her  eyes 
Are  wrought  after  the  sense  hereof; 

There  is  no  heart  in  her  for  sighs  ; 
The  face  of  her  is  more  than  love — 

A  name  above  the  Ptolemies. 

Her  great  grave  beauty  covers  her. 

As  that  sleek  spoil  beneath  her  feet 
Clothed   once   the   anointed   soothsayer ; 

The  hallowing  has  gone  forth  from  it, 
Now  made  unmeet  for  priests  to  wear. 

She  treads  on  gods  and  god-like  things, 
On  fate,  and  fear,  and  life,  and  death  ; 

On  hate  that  cleaves,  and  love  that  clings  ; 
All  that  is  brought  forth  of  man's  breath. 

And  perishes  with  what  it  brings. 

She  holds  the  future  close  ;  her  lips 

Hold  fast  the  face  of  things  t<>  be; 
Actium  and  sound  of  war  that  dips 

Down  the  blown  valleys  of  the  sea, 
For  sails  that  flee,  and  storms  of  ship-  ; 

The  laughing  red  sweet  mouth  of  wine 

At  ending  of  life's  festival ; 
That  spice  of  cerecloths,  and  the  fine 

White,  bitter  dust  funereal, 
Sprinkled  on  all  things  for  a  sign. 

His  face,  who  was  and  was  not  he, 

In  whom,  alive,  her  life  abode; 
The  end,  when  she  gained  heart  to  sec 

Those  ways  of  death,  wherein  she  trod, 

(iuddess  by  god,  with   Antony. 

— Algernon  Charles  Stvinl 

George  Fred  Williams,  who  has  just  returned  from 
Europe,  has  given  out  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
"once  in  a  while  the  Democratic  party  has  the  chance 
to  prevent  corporate  greed  from  ravaging  the  people. 
At  such  times  the  corporations  invariably  attcmpl  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  Democratic 
simply  stated,  is  the  situation  in  Mas 


THE    ARGONAUT 


September  28,  1907. 


THE  WALLED-UP  DOOR. 


A  Strange  Story  of  a  Jealous  Husband  and  a  Deserted  House. 


(This  story  by  Balzac  is  curious  in  more  ways  than  one.  It 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  in  its  main  incident  to  Pge's 
"Amontillado.") 

On  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  a  short  distance  from  Ven- 
dome, there  stands  an  old  house,  brown,  gabled,  and  soli- 
tary. There  is  no  other  house  near  it;  there  is  not  even 
one  of  those  taverns  that  are  usually  to  be  found  on  the 
outskirts  of  small  towns.  Extending  down  before  it 
to  the  river  is  a  garden,  where  the  once  orderly  box- 
trees  that  marked  the  alleys  now  interangle  at  will. 
The  house  itself  is  partially  concealed  from  sight  by 
a  number  of  willows.  The  sloping  shore  is  covered  by 
a  luxuriant  growth  of  weeds.  The  fruit-trees,  neg- 
lected for  years,  no  longer  produce,  while  the  fallen 
leaves  and  "broken  twigs  form  a  dense  coppice  between 
them.  The  paths,  which  once  were  sanded,  have 
entirely  disappeared.  It  looks  as  though  it  had  once 
been  the  habitation  of  a  gentleman  who  had  a  fondness 
for  cultivating  fruits  and  flowers.  An  arbor,  or  rather 
the  remnants  of  an  arbor,  in  which  a  table  stands,  is 
still  to  be  seen. 

The  roof  of  the  house  is  utterly  decayed.  The  shut- 
ters are  never  opened,  the  balconies  are  covered  with 
swallows'  nests,  the  doors  are  closed.  Weeds  have 
lined  the  steps  with  green.  The  iron-work  is  brown 
with  rust.  Sun,  moon,  summer,  winter,  rain,  and  snow 
have  rotted  the  wood,  warped  the  boards,  and  destroyed 
the  paint.  The  mournful  silence  that  reigns  there  is 
disturbed,  if  at  all,  only  by  the  coming  and  going  of 
birds  and  reptiles.  Over  it  all  the  word  "Mystery"  has 
been  written  with  an  invisible  hand. 

On  approaching  it  from  the  road,  a  curve-topped 
wooden  gate  is  to  be  seen,  in  which  the  children  of  the 
town  have  made  a  number  of  holes.  This  gate,  I  after- 
ward learned,  had  been  locked  for  ten  years.  Through 
the  holes  a  view  can  be  obtained  of  the  court-yard. 
There  the  disorder  is  the  same.  The  stones  are 
framed  in  bouquets  of  weeds.  The  walls  are  furrowe'd 
by  crevices  and  festooned  with  climbing  plants;  the 
steps  that  lead  to  the  front  door  of  the  house  are  out 
of  place;  the  bell-rope  is  worn  away;  the  water-spouts 
are  broken.  Instinctively  one  wonders  what  can  have 
happened  there.  But  the  walls  give  no  answer,  and 
the  reptiles  crawl  on  without  reply.  All  I  knew  was 
that  the  house  had  once  been  occupied  by  the  Comte 
and  Comtesse  de  Merret. 

This  empty  and  deserted  house  was  an  enigma  to 
me.  I  found  the  first  key  to  its  solution  from  the  nar- 
rative of  the  landlady  of  a  tavern  in  the  town. 

"I  must  tell  you,"  said  she,  "in  the  first  place,  that 
two  months  before  I  came  here  the  Comte  de  Merret 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  died,  after  giving  himself  up 
to  excesses  of  every  kind.  The  day  he  went  away  his 
wife  took  all  the  furniture  out  of  the  house  and  left  the 
place.  Some  say  she  burned  the  furniture,  the  tapes- 
tries, and  all  the  other  objects,  in  the  open  field  at 
Merret.  For  the  preceding  three  months  the  count  and 
countess  had  been  acting  in  a  very  queer  manner. 
They  received  no  one.  The  countess  lived  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  the  count  on  the  one  above.  After 
the  count  went  awTay,  the  countess  was  never  seen, 
except  at  church.  Later  on,  at  her  chateau,  she  refused 
to  see  her  relatives  and  friends  that  came  to  visit  her. 
She  gave  all  her  property  to  the  hospital  here  in  Ven- 
dome. But  the  property  she  disposed  of  in  this  wise: 
the  house  and  grounds  were  to  remain  for  fifty  years, 
dating  from  the  day  of  death,  in  the  condition  in  which 
they  might  be  at  the  time  of  her  decease.  She  forbade 
any  one  to  enter  them,  under  any  pretext  whatsoever, 
and  left  a  sum  of  money  for  the  pay  of  keepers,  should 
they  be  necessary  for  the  execution  of  her  wishes.  At 
the  expiration  of  this  term,  provided  the  wishes  of  the 
testatrix  had  been  observed,  the  house  is  to  belong  to 
the  heirs  of  her  lawyer. 

"As  for  M.  de  Merret,  why,  he  was  an  elegant  gentle- 
man. He  paid  cash  for  everything.  You  see,  he  was 
excitable.  The  ladies  all  liked  him.  You  see.  he  must 
have  had  something  about  him  to  marry  Mme.  de 
Merret,  who,  not  that  I  want  to  disparage  any  one  else, 
was  by  far  the  prettiest  and  richest  girl  in  Vendome. 
She  had  something  like  twenty  thousand  francs  a  year. 
The  whole  town  was  at  the  wedding.  The  bride  looked 
lovely,  a  real  jewel  of  a  woman.  Mme.  de  Merret  was 
a  nice  little  thing  who  had  to  put  up  with  a  great  deal 
from  her  husband  and  his  temper.  She  was  proud,  too ; 
but  we  all  liked  her. 

"When  the  emperor  sent  the  Spanish  prisoners  here, 
I  lodged  at  the  government's  expense  a  young  Spaniard 
who  had  come  to  Vendome  on  parole.  In  spite  of  his 
parole  he  went  every  day  to  show  himself  to  the  prefect. 
He  was  a  grandee — think  of  it !  He  had  a  name  which 
ended  in  os  and  in  dia,  something  like  Bagos  de  Feredia. 
I  wrote  it  on  the  book;  you  can  see  it  if  you  want  to. 
He  was  a  handsome  young  fellow  for  a  Spaniard,  for 
all  Spaniards,  I  hear,  are  ugly.  He  wasn't  more  than 
five  feet  two,  but  he  was  well  made.  He  had  small 
hands,  and  you  should  have  seen  the  way  he  took  care 
of  them.  He  had  as  many  brushes  for  them  as  a  lady 
for  her  toilet.  He  had  black  hair  and  brown  eyes.  His 
complexion  was  rather  dark,  but  it  pleased  me  all  the 
same.  He  wore  the  finest  linen  I  have  ever  seen, 
although  I  have  lodged  princes,  and,  among  others, 
General  Bertrand,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  d'Abrantes, 
M.  Decazes,  and  the  King  of  Spain.  He  didn't  eat 
much,  1  ut  then  he  had  such  polite  manners  that  no  one 
-<fld  -.ake  offense.  Oh,  I  liked  him  very  much, 
ougp,  to  be  sure,  he  didn't  say  four  words  a  day, 
it   was  impossible  to  have  the  least  conversation 


with  him.  If  any  one  spoke  to  him  he  didn't  answer. 
It  was  a  trick — a  way  they  all  have,  I  hear.  He  read 
his  breviary  like  a  priest,  and  he  went  regularly  to  mass 
and  all  the  services.  Afterward  we  remembered  that 
he  always  stood  a  step  or  two  from  Mme.  de  Merret's 
seat,  but  as  he  chose  that  place  the  first  time  he  went 
to  church,  no  one  could  say  that  it  was  intentional. 
Besides,  poor  young  fellow,  he  never  lifted  his  nose  out 
of  the  prayer-book.  In  the  evening  he  used  to  walk 
on  the  mountain  among  the  ruins  of  the  chateau;  it 
reminded  him  of  his  country.  In  Spain,  they  say,  it's  all 
mountains.  From  the  very  first  he  came  in  late  at  night. 
It  used  to  worry  me  when  it  got  to  be  midnight  and  he 
had  not  returned,  but  after  a  while  we  got  accustomed 
to  his  ways.  He  would  take  the  key  and  let  himself  in 
when  he  chose.  This  went  on  for  some  time.  One 
evening  a  hostler  told  us  that  while  he  had  been  bathing 
his  horses,  he  thought  he  saw  the  grandee  swimming 
like  a  fish,  far  out  in  the  river.  When  I  saw  him 
again  I  told  him  to  be  careful  about  the  weeds,  but  he 
didn't  seem  to  like  it.  He  was  vexed  because  he  had 
been  seen,  I  suppose.  Finally,  one  day,  or  rather  one 
morning,  his  room  was  empty  and  his  bed  had  not  been 
slept  in.  After  looking  all  around  I  discovered  a  note 
in  the  drawer  of  his  table,  and  with  it  fifty  Spanish 
gold  pieces,  which  were  worth  about  five  thousand 
francs,  and  also  a  sealed  box  with  diamonds  in  it  that 
were  worth  ten  thousand  more.  The  note  said  that,  in 
case  he  did  not  return,  the  gold  and  diamonds  were  to 
be  ours,  provided  we  had  masses  said  in  thanksgiving 
for  his  safety  and  escape.  My  husband,  who  was  living 
then,  started  off  to  look  for  him,  and — this  is  the  curious 
part  of  the  whole  affair — when  he  came  back  he 
brought  with  him  the  Spaniard's  clothes.  He  had 
found  them  under  a  big  stone  on  the  bank  of  the  "river, 
almost  opposite  the  count's  chateau.  After  reading  the 
letter  he  burned  the  clothes  and  we  said  he  had  escaped. 
My  husband  thought  he  was  drowned,  but  I  didn't.  I 
thought  he  was  in  some  way  mixed  up  in  Mme.  de 
Merret's  affair,  the  more  so  as  Rosalie,  her  maid,  told 
me  that  the  crucifix  which  her  mistress  was  so  fond  of 
that  she  had  it  buried  with  her  was  of  ebony  and  silver, 
and  when  the  Count  Feredia  first  came  here,  he  had 
one  of  ebony  and  silver,  too,  but  I  never  saw  it  with 
him  but  once.  Now  tell  me,  sir,  ought  I  to  have  any 
remorse  about  the  ten  thousand  francs,  and  aren't  they 
honestly  mine?" 

"Certainly  they  are.     But  where  can  I  find  Rosalie?" 
She  told  me,  and  after  I  had  found  the  ex-waiting 
maid,  and  crossed  her  palm  with  silver,  she  narrated  the 
following  strange  story: 

The  room  which  Mme.  de  Merret  occupied  in  the 
chateau  was  situated  on  the  ground  floor.  The  ward- 
robe she  used  was  a  little  closet  about  four  feet  deep, 
which  had  been  built  into  the  wall.  Three  months  pre- 
vious to  the  particular  evening  of  which  I  am  to  tell 
you,  Mme.  de  Merret  had  been  so  ill  that  her  husband 
had  removed  to  the  floor  above.  Through  some  one  of 
those  fortuitous  circumstances  that  can  never  be  fore- 
seen, M.  de  Merret,  on  this  particular  evening,  returned 
from  his  club  fully  two  hours  later  than  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  do.  His  wife  thought  him  at  home,  in  bed 
and  asleep.  He  had  gotten  excited  over  a  game  of 
billiards,  and  he  had  lost  forty  francs — an  enormous 
sum  at  Vendome,  where  every  one  is  niggardly.  For 
some  time  past  M.  de  Merret  had  contented  himself 
with  asking  Rosalie  if  his  wife  were  asleep,  whereupon 
— her  answer  being  always  in  the  affirmative — he  had 
gone  to  his  own  room  with  that  easy  indifference  that 
is  bom  of  habit  and  confidence.  But  on  this  evening 
he  decided  to  see  Mme.  de  Merret  and  tell  her  of  his 
misadventure.  It  may  be  that  he  hoped  she  would  con- 
sole him.  At  dinner  he  had  noticed  that  she  was  par- 
ticularly well  dressed.  On  his  way  home  from  the  club 
he  told  himself  that  his  wife  was  better,  that  convales- 
cence had  improved  her  looks — a  circumstance  which, 
after  the  fashion  of  husbands,  he  had  been  a  little  late 
in  perceiving.  Instead,  therefore,  of  calling  Rosalie, 
who  happened  to  be  in  the  kitchen  watching  the  cook 
and  coachman  play  cards,  M.  de  Merret  went  directly 
to  his  wife's  room.  His  step,  which  was  easy  to  recog- 
nize, echoed  through  the  arches  of  the  corridor.  Just 
as  he  was  on  the  point  of  entering  the  room,  he  thought 
he  heard  some  one  shut  the  closet  door,  but  on  going  in 
he  found  his  wife  standing  alone  before  the  fire.  At 
first  he  fancied,  innocently  enough,  that  Rosalie  was  in 
the  closet,  but  suddenly,  with  abrupt  suspicion,  he 
looked  at  his  wife's  face.  The  expression  which  it 
wore  was  vaguely  suggestive  of  excitement  and 
anxiety. 

"You  are  late,"  she  said.  Her  voice,  ordinarily  clear 
and  musical,  seemed  to  him  somewhat  troubled.  He 
made  no  answer,  for  at  that  moment  Rosalie  entered. 
His  wonderment  deepened.  With  his  arms  crossed 
before  him  he  paced  mechanically  up  and  down  the 
room,  going  from  one  window7  to  the  other. 

"Have  you  heard  any  bad  news?  Are  you  ill?"  his 
wife  asked  timidly,  while  Rosalie  was  helping  her  to 
undress.     Still   he   made   no   answer. 

"You  may  go,"  Mme.  de  Merret  said  to  her  maid. 
"I  will  do  my  hair  myself."  Her  husband's  face 
showed  clearly  that  something  had  gone  wrong,  and 
she  wished  to  be  alone  with  him. 

When  Rosalie  had  gone,  or  was  supposed  to  have 
gone — for  as  a  matter  of  fact  she  lingered  in  the  cor- 
ridor— M.  de  Merret  stepped  forward  to  where  his 
wife  stood,  looked  straight  at  her,  and  said,  coldly: 
"Madame,  there  is  some  one  in  that  closet." 

She  returned  his  gaze  calmly,  and  said,  with  an  air 
of  candor:  "No;  there  is  no  one." 

To  M.  de  Merret  this  reply  was  an  added  torture. 


He  did  not  believe  it,  and  yet  his  wife  had  never 
seemed  purer  and  more  innocent  than  she  did  at  that 
moment.  Nevertheless  he  made  a  movement  as  though 
to  open  the  closet.  Mme.  de  Merret  caught  his  hand, 
looked  sadly  at  him,  and  said,  in  a  voice  that  was  singu- 
larly touching: 

"If  you  find  no  one,  remember  that  all  will  be  at  an 
end  between  us." 

The  supreme  dignity  of  her  attitude  inspired  her 
husband  with  a  renewed  respect  for  her,  and  brought 
to  him  at  the  same  time  one  of  those  ideas  which  need 
only  a  vaster  theatre  to  become  immortal. 

"No,"  he  said;  "I  will  not  open  it.  In  either  case, 
we  would  be  separated  forever.  Listen :  I  know  the 
purity  of  your  heart.  I  know  that  you  lead  the  life  of 
a  saint,  and  I  am  positive  that  you  would  not  commit 
a  sin  at  the  expense  of  your  soul."  At  these  words 
Mme.  de  Merret's  face  grew  haggard.  "Look — here 
is  your  crucifix,"  he  added ;  "now  swear — swear,  before 
God,  that  there  is  no  one  there.  I  will  believe  you  and 
I  will  not  open  that  door." 

Mme.  de  Merret  took  the  crucifix,  and  said :  "I 
swear  it." 

"Louder,"  said  her  husband,  "and  repeat  after  me : 
T  swear,  before  God,  that  there  is  no  one  in  that 
closet.'  " 

She  repeated  the  words  without  embarrassment. 

"That  will  do,"  said  M.  de  Merret.  Then,  after  a 
momentary  silence,  during  which  he  curiously  examined 
the  crucifix,  which  was  of  ebony  incrusted  with  silver, 
he  added:  "That  is  a  beautiful  crucifix;  I  never  saw 
it  before." 

"I  bought  it  at  Duvivier's,  when  the  prisoners  passed 
through  Vendome  last  year.  He  bought  it  of  a 
Spaniard." 

"Did  he?  Indeed!"  M.  de  Merret  replaced  the 
crucifix  on  its  stand  and  rang  the  bell.  When  Rosalie 
appeared,  a  moment  later,  M.  de  Merret  led  her  quickly 
to  the  embrasure  of  a  window  and  whispered:  "I  know 
that  Gorenflot  wants  to  marry  you;  poverty  alone  has 
prevented  him.  You  told  him  you  would  not  be  his 
wife  until  he  was  a  master  mason.  Now,  run  and 
look  for  him.  Tell  him  to  come  here  and  bring  his 
trowel.  He  will  be  richer  than  you  ever  hoped  he 
could  be.  But  mind  this:  on  your  way  out,  say  noth- 
ing; otherwise" He  looked  at  her  in  a  significant 

way. 

Rosalie  started  to  go.  He  called  her  back.  "Here 
— take  my  key."  Then,  in  a  thundering  voice  he 
called  through  the  corridor,  "Jean!" 

Jean,  who  was  both  valet  and  coachman,  left  his 
cards  and  came.  His  master  motioned  to  him  to  come 
nearer.  "Go  to  bed,  all  of  you,"  he  said.  Then,  in  a 
whisper,  he  added:  "When  they  are  all  asleep — 
asleep,  do  you  hear? — come  and  tell  me." 

After  giving  these  orders,  M.  de  Merret,  who  mean- 
while had  not  lost  sight  of  his  wife,  came  quietly  to 
the  fire  where  she  stood  and  began  to  tell  her  about  his 
game  of  billiards  and  the  gossip  of  the  club.  When 
Rosalie  returned,  she  found  them  chatting  in  the  friend- 
liest way. 

Some  time  before.  M.  de  Merret  had  caused  fresh 
ceilings  to  be  put  throughout  that  part  of  the  ground- 
floor  which  was  used  for  reception  rooms.  Now,  plas- 
ter is  not  to  be  had  in  Vendome.  and  the  cost  of  import- 
ing makes  it  expensive.  Knowing  there  would  always 
be  purchasers  for  it.  M.  de  Merret  had  consequently 
ordered  a  large  quantity.  This  circumstance  suggested 
the  plan  which  he  then  began  to  execute. 

"Gorenflot  is  here,  sir,"  said  Rosalie,  in  an  under- 
tone. 

"Show  him  in,"  he  answered. 

When  Mme.  de  Merret  saw  the  mason,  she  turned 
pale. 

"Gorenflot,"  said  M.  de  Merret,  "go  to  the  stable  and 
get  some  bricks ;  get  enough  to  wall  up  the  door  of  that 
closet;  you'll  find  plenty  of  plaster."  Then  drawing- 
Rosalie  and  the  mason  aside,  he  addressed  Gorenflot  in 
a  whisper:  "You  sleep  here  tonight,  but  tomorrow 
you  shall  have  a  passport  to  a  town  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try. I  will  give  you  six  thousand  francs  for  your 
expenses.  You  must  stay  away  ten  years.  If  you  don't 
like  the  town  you  go  to  you  can  choose  another,  pro- 
vided it  is  in  the  same  country.  First,  go  to  Paris,  and 
wait  for  me  there.  In  Paris  I  will  give  you  a  paper 
that  will  insure  you  six  thousand  francs  more — when 
the  bargain  is  completed.  In  return  for  this  you  must 
never  lisp  a  word  of  what  you  do  here  tonight.  As  for 
you,  Rosalie,  you  shall  have  ten  thousand  francs  the 
day  you  are  married  to  Gorenflot;  but  to  have  them 
you  must  hold  your  tongue.     Otherwise,  not  a  penny !" 

"Rosalie!"  said  Mme.  de  Merret,  "come  and  do  my 
hair." 

Her  husband  walked  calmly  up  and  down,  watching 
his  wife,  the  mason,  and  the  door,  but  he  did  so  in  an 
unsuspicious  and  natural  manner. 

Gorenflot  was  obliged  to  make  a  certain  amount  of 
noise;  once  when  he  was  putting  down  a  hod  of  bricks, 
while  the  count  happened  to  be  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  Mme.  de  Merret  seized  the  opportunity  to  say  to 
Rosalie:  "A  thousand  francs  a  year  for  you,  if  you 
manage  to  tell  Gorenflot  to  leave  a  crevice  at  the  bot- 
tom" ;  then,  raising  her  voice,  she  said,  with  an  air  of 
indifference:  "Go  and  help  him." 

During  the  entire  time  that  Gorenflot  took  to  wall 
up  the  door  the  count  and  countess  sat  in  silence.  On 
the  husband's  part  the  silence  was  intentional;  on  that 
of  the  wife  it  was  pride.  When  the  wall  was  half  done, 
the  mason,  seeing  M.  de  Merret's  back  turned,  took  the 
opportunity  to  break  one  or  two  of  the  panes  of  glass 
that  were  in  the  door.  This  incident  proved  to  Mme. 
de  Merret  that  Rosalie  had  spoken  to  Gorenflot.     All 
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three  there  saw  a  man's  face,  sombre,  dark,  with  black 
hair  and  glistening  eyes.  Before  her  husband  turned 
the  poor  woman  had  the  time  to  make  a  gesture  to  him, 
which  signified  hope. 

At  4  o'clock,  toward  sunrise — for  it  was  then  Sep- 
tember— the  construction  was  finished.  The  mason  was 
put  under  Jean's  care,  and  M.  de  Merret  slept  in  his 
wife's  room. 

That  morning,  on  arising,  he  said,  carelessly:  "By 
the  way,  I  must  go  to  the  mayor's  for  the  passport." 
He  put  his  hat  on,  took  three  steps  toward  the  door, 
turned  back  and  took  the  crucifix. 

His  wife  trembled  with  joy.  "He  is  going  to  Duvi- 
vier's,  too,"  she  thought.  As  soon  as  her  husband  had 
gone,  she  called  to  Rosalie.  "Quick,"  she  cried,  "a 
pickaxe!  I  saw  how  Gorenflot  worked;  we  will  have 
time  to  make  an  opening  and  fill  it  up  again." 

In  a  trice  Rosalie  had  brought  the  tool  to  her  mis- 
tress, who  at  once  began  to  tear  down  the  wall.  She 
had  already  knocked  out  several  bricks,  when,  turning 
in  an  effort  to  strike  a  harder  blow,  she  saw  M.  de 
Merret  behind  her,  and  fell  fainting  to  the  ground. 

"Put  her  in  bed,"  said  her  husband,  coldly.  Foresee- 
ing what  would  happen  in  his  absence,  he  had  laid  a 
trap  for  his  wife;  he  had  simply  written  to  the  mayor, 
and  sent  for  Duvivier.  The  jeweler  arrived  when  the 
room  was  once  more  in  order. 

"Duvivier,"  he  asked,  "did  you  buy  a  crucifix  of  a 
Spaniard  who  passed  through  here?" 

"No,  sir." 

"Very  good.  I  am  obliged  to  you,"  and  M.  de 
Merret  gave  his  wife  the  look  of  a  tiger.  "Jean," 
he  added,  turning  to  the  valet,  "hereafter  you  will 
serve  my  food  here.  Madam  de  Merret  is  ill;  I  shall 
not  leave  her  until  she  has  recovered." 

Twenty  days  he  stayed  in  his  wife's  room.  At  first, 
when  some  noise  or  other  came  from  the  walled  closet, 
and  his  wife  attempted  to  plead  for  the  dying  stranger, 
without  even  permitting  her  to  say  a  word,  he  would 
answer :  "Madame,  you  swore  on  the  cross  there  was 
no  one  there.  I  must  believe  you." — Translated  from 
the  French  of  Honore  de  Balzac. 


A  LIFE  OF  GAINSBOROUGH. 


William  B.  Boulton  Makes   an  Impressive  Addition  to  Bio- 
graphical   Literature. 


"Thomas  Gainsborough,"  by  William  B.  Boulton, 
is  a  book  not  only  to  be  read  but  to  be  kept.  Of  a  dig- 
nified exterior,  its  contents  are  worthy  of  its  subject, 
and  it  may  indeed  be  said  that  few  books  of  its  kind 
have  succeeded  so  admirably  in  their  purpose.  In  pic- 
turing the  life  of  such  an  one  as  Gainsborough,  of 
so  great  a  genius  and  of  so  strong  an  individuality,  there 
is  always  a  danger  that  the  man  will  be  subordinated 
to  the  artist  or  the  artist  to  the  man.  The  author  has 
shown  no  such  disposition.  In  this  book  we  seem  to 
have  Gainsborough  as  he  actually  was,  and  we  are 
allowed  at  the  same  time  to  see  the  face  that  he  turned 
to  the  world  and  the  real  self  that  is  reflected  in  his 
pictures. 

The  book  is  so  new  and  so  interesting  that  we  won 
der  at  our  previously  scanty  knowledge  of  Gains 
borough.  The  world  admired  his  work  for  sixty 
eight  years  before  it  began  to  show  much  curiosity 
about  the  man  himself.  Allan  Cunningham  gave 
twenty-eight  pages  to  Gainsborough  in  his  "Lives  of 
the  British  Painters,"  published  in  1829,  and  until  the 
present  work  made  its  appearance  the  curious  had  to 
be  contented  with  the  very  cursory  sketch  vouchsafed 
to  them  by  Cunningham  and  the  somewhat  more  pains- 
taking compilation  of  the  Fulchers,  which  saw  the 
light  in  1856.  Now,  at  last,  we  may  know  whatever 
is  to  be  known  about  the  life  of  Gainsborough,  but  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  some  at  least  of  what  might  have 
been  collected  at  an  earlier  period  has  now  passed 
away  forever.  But  there  are  no  visible  gaps  in  Mr. 
Boulton's  work.  His  narrative  runs  on  smoothly  from 
cover  to  cover,  and  we  have  history,  and  art,  and 
table-talk,  and  gossip,  and  letters,  finely  arranged  in  a 
harmonious  and  completed  pattern  that  is  good  to  look 
upon. 

Young  Gainsborough  had  to  work  his  way  through 
some  vicissitudes.  The  gates  of  fortune  did  not  fly 
open  at  the  first  knock.  Certainly,  he  was  little  more 
than  a  boy  when  he  hired  rooms  in  Hatton  Garden, 
London,  and  began  to  paint  landscapes  and  portraits. 
"The  former  he  sold  to  dealers  on  their  own  terms," 
but  purchasers  for  the  latter  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween. Perhaps  no  one  believed  that  a  boy  not  yet 
eighteen  could  do  justice  to  features  that  were  doubt- 
less believed  by  their  owners  to  be  classic: 

For  portraits  his  price  was  from  three  to  five  guineas.  This 
was  the  recognized  market  price  for  the  work  of  beginners 
at  this  time,  and  was  the  fee  named  by  young  Reynolds  at 
Plymouth  to  his  sitters.  But  few  sitters,  we  are  afraid,  found 
their  way  to  those  hired  rooms  in  Hatton  Garden.  We  read 
of  the  young  painter  taking  to  modeling  as  a  means  of  filling 
up  the  time  on  his  hands,  and  of  his  attaining  a  certain  excel- 
lence in  the  figures  of  cows,  dogs  and  horses.  "A  cast  in  the 
plaster  shops  of  an  old  horse  that  he  modeled  had  peculiar 
merit,"  said  the  European  Magazine,  and  work  of  this  kind 
was  probably  the  chief  product  of  those  unemployed  days  in 
Hatton  Garden.  However  this  may  have  been,  young  Gains- 
borough had  seen  enough  of  life  in  London  to  convince  him 
there  was  at  present  no  great  income  awaiting  him  there  as  a 
portrait  painter,  and  in  1745,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  turned 
his  back  on  the  town  and  again  sought  his  native  Suffolk. 

Gainsborough's  correspondence  gives  to  us  perhaps 
as  good  an  insight  into  the  man  as  anything  else. 
He  had  a  friend  named  William  Jackson  to  whom  he 
delivered  his  soul  in  explosive  phrases  upon  things  in 
general.     Jackson  was  a  devotee  of  a  style  of  art  then 


known  as  the  "grand  gusto,"  and  we  need  not  inquire 
into  what  this  style  actually  was,  inasmuch  as  it  is  de- 
servedly dead  and  damned — as  Gainsborough  himself 
would  have  said.  It  had  its  vogue  among  the  fashion- 
ables and  ceased  to  be.  We  have  several  letters  to 
Jackson.  To  one  of  them  he  adds  the  postscriptum, 
"My  compliments  to  all  inquiring  friends,  and  damn 
this  pen."  The  pen  must  have  been  a  permanency  in 
the  Gainsborough  establishment,  for  the  next  letter, 
dated  three  months  later,  begins:  "Will  it — (damn 
this  pen) — will  it  serve  as  an  apology,"  etc.  But  a 
further  letter  in  the  following  year  makes  distinctly 
good  reading.     It  is  dated  from  Bath : 

Let  me,  then,  throw  aside  that  damned  grinning  trick  of 
mine  for  a  moment,  and  be  as  serious  and  stupid  as  a  horse. 
Mark,  then,  that  ever  since  I  have  been  quite  clear  in  your 
being  a  real  genius,  so  long  have  1  been  of  opinion  that 
you  are  daily  throwing  away  your  gift  upon  gentlemen,  and 
only  studying  how  you  shall  become  the  gentleman,  too.  Now, 
damn  gentlemen  ;  there  is  not  such  a  set  of  enemies  to  a  real 
artist  in  the  world  as  they  are,  if  not  kept  at  a  proper  dis- 
tance. 

They  think,  and  so  may  you  for  a  while,  that  they  reward 
your  merit  by  their  company  and  notice  ;  but  I,  who  blow  away 

all  the  chaff  (and,  by  G- ,  in  their  eyes,  too,  if  they  don't 

stand  clear),  know  that  they  have  but  one  part  worth  looking 
at,  and  that  is  their  purse  ;  their  hearts  are  seldom  near  enough 
to  the  right  place  to  get  a  sight  of  it.  If  any  gentlemen  come 
to  my  house,  my  man  asks  them  if  they  want  me  (provided 
they  don't  seem  satisfied  with  seeing  the  pictures),  and  then 
he  asks  what  they  would  please  to  want  with  me;  if  they  say 
a  picture — "'Sir,  please  walk  this  way,  and  my  master  will 
speak  to  you"  ;  but  if  they  only  want  me  to  bow  and  compli- 
ment— "Sir,  my  master  is  walk'd  out"  ;  and  so,  my  dear,  there 
I  nick  them.  Now,  if  a  lady,  a  handsome  lady,  comes,  'tis 
as  much  as  his  life  is  worth  to  send  her  away  so.     *     *     * 

I  wish  you  liv'd  a  little  nearer,  so  that  I  could  see  you  often, 
or  a  good  deal  nearer,  if  you  please.  I  have  no  acquaintance 
now,  nor  will  I  till  I  can  say  within  myself,  "I  approve  my 
choice."  There  are  but  few  clever  fellows  worth  hanging,  and 
that  consideration  makes  you  the  more  worthy. 

Adieu  for  want  of  room;  I'll  write  you  again  very  soon. 

T.  G. 

There  are  some  interesting  references  to  Quin,  who 
was  something  of  a  power  in  the  Bath  of  that  day. 
Quin  suffered  from  the  gout,  which  is  said  to  affect 
the  temper,  and  when  first  relieved  from  an  attack  he 
would  crawl  to  Gainsborough's  door  and  inquire:  "Is 
old  Grampus  at  home?" 

Angelo,  in  another  of  those  interesting  reminiscences  of  his 
few  meetings  with  Gainsborough,  declared  that  everybody  at 
Bath  except  Gainsborough  and  Beau  Nash  were  afraid  of 
Quin,  who  was  one  of  the  painter's  intimates  during  his  resi- 
dence in  that  city.  Gainsborough  there  probably  renewed  an 
acquaintance  which  had  begun  in  the  studio  of  Frank  Hyman, 
whose  boon  companion  the  actor  was.  Quin  was  very  well 
known  at  Bath,  where  he  had  resided  more  or  less  regularly 
since  1748,  and  almost  continuously  since  his  retirement  from 
the  stage  as  a  paid  actor,  three  years  later.  It  was  from  Bath 
that  he  wrote  that  letter  to  Rich,  his  manager,  with  whom  he 
had  quarreled,  and  received  the  famous  reply  of  the  same 
laconic  quality.  By  way  of  relenting  a  little  from  his  hostile 
attitude  he  wrote  to  Rich,  "I  am  at  Bath.  Yours,  John  Quin." 
"Stay  there  and  be  damned.     Yours,  John  Rich"  was  the  reply. 

Here  is  another  story  of  Quin,  whose  intimacy  with 
the  painter  is  something  to  be  wondered  at: 

Gainsborough  was  often  at  Prior  Park,  where  he  may  have 
heard  that  famous  encounter  between  the  actor  and  Wharbur- 
ton.  "That  saucy  priest,"  as  Walpole  calls  him,  was  ha- 
ranguing upon  the  beauties  of  the  royal  prerogative.  "Spare 
me,  my  lord,"  said  Quin,  "you  are  not  acquainted  with  my 
principles.  I  am  a  republican,  and  perhaps  I  even  think 
that  the  execution  of  Charles  the  First  might  have  been 
justified." 

"Ay,"  replied  Wharburton,  "and  by  what  laws  ?" 

"By  all  the  laws  he  had  left  them,"  said  Quin. 

The  bishop  then  shifted  his  ground,  and  bade  Quin  remem- 
ber that  all  the  regicides  came  by  violent  ends. 

"I  would  not  advise  your  lordship  to  make  use  of  that 
inference,"  rejoined  Quin,  "for,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that 
was  the  case  of  the  Twelve  Apostles." 

Gainsborough  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  King 
George,  and  in  one  of  his  numerous  conversations  with 
the  king  we  find  him  emphasizing  his  preference  for 
landscapes  over  portraits.     Angelo  says: 

I  remember  Gainsborough  relating  to  Sir  George  Beau- 
mont that  one  morning,  whilst  waiting  upon  the  queen  at 
Buckingham  house,  his  majesty  entered  the  apartment,  and, 
whilst  looking  at  one  of  the  heads  which  Gainsborough  had 
just  completed,  he  turned  suddenly  and  observed:  "I  hope 
you  have  not  entirely  relinquished  the  study  of  landscape, 
Mr.   Gainsborough." 

"I  have  been  honoured  with  commissions  to  paint  several 
compositions  of  late,  but  my  portraits  must  be  completed,  for 
I  have  received  from  my  sitters  sums  in  advance." 

"Ay,  ay,  a  good  custom  that — first  set  on  foot  by  Sir 
Joshua,  hey.  An  excellent  custom.  Yes,  I  respect  your  in- 
tegrity ;  I  am  sorry  to  say,  however,  that  there  are  some 
members  of  your  profession  who  are  not  very  conscientious 
upon  that  point.  Yes,  you  are  right;  professional  men  can 
not  be  too   punctilious  on  these  matters." 

"Not,  your  majesty,  but  what  I  prefer  landscape  painting." 

"Doubtless,"  replied  the  king,  "portraiture  is  tantalizing 
art — no  pleasing  your  sitters,  hey?  All  wanting  to  be  Venuses 
and  Adonises,  hey?  Well,  Mr.  Gainsborough,  since  you  have 
taken  to  portraiture,  every  one  wants  your  landscapes;  is  it 
not  so  ?" 

"Entirely  so,  your  majesty." 

"Ay,  ay,  that  is  the  way  of  the  world ;  I  knew  it  would 
be  so,"  rejoined  the  king. 

King  George  was  evidently  a  man  of  discrimination 
and  not  unversed  in  the  subtle  vanities  of  human 
nature. 

At  a  time  when  obsequiousness  was  one  of  the  por 
tals  to  popularity  Gainsborough  never  lost  the  manly 
independence  that  was  a  pleasing  feature  of  his  genius 
The  Fulcher  memoirs  contain  more  than  one  story  to 
this  effect: 

In  any  case,  if  we  are  to  believe  an  anecdote  for  which 
we  are  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Fulcher,  Gainsborough  preserved 
into  these  years  much  of  the  engaging  independence  which 
had  marked  his  dealings  with  some  of  his  sitters  in  Bath  : 

"One  gentleman  lost  his  temper,  and  inquired  of  the  porter 
in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  be  overheard :  'Has  that  fellow 
Gainsborough  finished  my  portrait?'  Ushered  into  the  paint- 
ing-room he  beheld  his  picture,  fresh  from  the  pencil  and 
complete  to  the  gold  buckles.  After  expressing  his  approba- 
tion, he  requested  it  might  be  sent  home  at  once,  adding,  'I 
may  as  well  give  you  a  cheque  for  the  other  fifty  guineas.' 


'Stay  a  minute,'  said  Gainsborough;  'it  just  wants  the  finish- 
ing stroke,'  and  snatching  up  a  background  brush  he  dashed 
it  across  the  smiling  features,  indignantly  exclaiming,  'Sir, 
where  is  my  fellow  now?'" 

Gainsborough  and  his  wife  were  perhaps  not  ill- 
assorted  upon  the  whole,  but  her  painfully  frugal  dis- 
position was  certainly  the  cause  of  domestic  discord. 
The  good  lady  never  understood  that  a  certain  com- 
fort of  living  was  a  sine  qua  non  to  her  husband,  and 
that  expenditure  to  this  end  could  never  be  anything 
but  a  profitable  investment : 

The  governor's  homily  on  the  hackney  coach  was  one  of 
those  chastenings  of  poor  Mrs.  Gainsborough  in  which  he 
managed  to  conceal  whatever  love  he  bore  for  that  lady,  who 
was  alive  when  the  governor's  little  book  appeared  in  1788. 
It  preserves  the  governor's  persistent  belief  in  the  ingrained 
parsimony  of  Margaret,  and,  besides  throwing  some  light  on 
the  painter's  character,  does  not  lack  the  humorous  quality 
of  most  of  the  author's  dissertations: 

"But  those  who  best  loved  Mr.  Gainsborough  and  whom 
he  most  loved  were  unfortunately  least  welcome  to  his  house, 
his  table,  and  the  good  will  of  some  part  of  his  family,  for 
he  seldom  had  his  own  way  but  when  he  was  aroused  to  exert 
a  painful  authority  for  it,  and  then  he  flew  into  irregularities 
and  sometimes  into  excess;  for  when  he  was  once  heated, 
either  by  passion  or  wine,  he  continued  unable  and  unwilling 
also  to  do  business  at  home,  and  at  those  times  squandered 
away,  fifty  times  over,  the  money  which  an  extra  joint  of 
meat  or  a  few  bottles  of  port  would  have  cost  to  have  enter- 
tained his  friends  at  home.  I  mention  this,  because,  had  it 
not  been  for  such  pitiful  doings,  he  would  still  have  been  in 
all  human  probability  the  delight  of  his  friends,  and  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world  for  years  to  come.  He  had  so  utter  a 
disregard  to  money,  that  somebody  smuggled  up  in  a  few  years 
at   Bath  five  hundred  pounds. 

"Those  who  have  sat  to  Mr.  Gainsborough  know  that  he 
stood,  not  sat,  at  his  palette,  and  consequently,  of  late  years 
at  least,  five  or  six  hours'  work  every  morning  tired  him  ex- 
ceedingly, and  then,  when  he  went  into  the  park  for  a  little 
fresh  air  or  up  in  the  city  upon  business,  if  he  took  a  hackney 
coach  to  ease  his  tired  limbs  back  again,  he  was  obliged  to 
be  set  down  in  St.  James's  Square,  or  out  of  sight  of  his 
own  windows,  for  fear  of  another  set  down  not  so  convenient 
either  to  his  head  or  his  heels  as  riding  out  twelve  penny- 
worth of  coach  hire,  after  having  earned  fifty  guineas  pre- 
viously thereto. 

"I  have  more  than  once  been  set  down  by  him  in  that  man- 
ner, even  when  I  was  going  to  dine  with  him,  and  have  more 
than  once  been  told  by  h  im  zvhy  zve  were  so  set  down.  If, 
therefore,  I  have  told  this  tale  so  severely,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  I  have  lost  a  friend  whom  I  sincerely  loved,  and 

*     *  '   *     'Let  the  stricken  deer  go  weep.'  " 

The  theft  of  the  great  painting  of  the  Duchess  of  . 
Devonshire  is  part  of  the  fixed  annals  of  art.  It  was 
the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  who  entered  with  such 
vigor  into  the  election  contest  of  Charles  Fox  that  she 
exchanged  her  kisses  for  the  votes  of  the  burgesses, 
which  was  surely  "undue  influence"  if  anything  was, 
for  the  duchess  was  a  bold  beauty.  Gainsborough 
painted  her  portrait,  which  was  eventually  sold  to  Mr. 
Agnew : 

Three  weeks  after  the  portrait  had  been  knocked  down  to 
Messrs.  Agnew,  and  a  few  days  after  it  had  been  exhibited 
at  their  gallery  in  Bond  Street,  then  known  as  the  New  British 
Institution,  London  was  startled  by  the  news  that  the  picture 
had  been  cut  from  its  frame  during  the  night  and  stolen. 
"The  large  printed  nlacards  in  the  windows  inviting  attention 
to  the  picture,"  says  the  Times,  "were  soon  surrounded  by 
little  crowds,  who  read  with  no  small  astonishment  the  writ- 
ten notice  that  during  the  night  some  malicious  person  had 
cut  the  picture  from  the  frame  and  stolen  it."  The  theft 
was  evidently  the  work  of  an  expert.  The  picture  on  its 
stretcher  had  been  removed  from  the  gilt  frame  on  the  wall 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  bending  back  the  nails,  and  the 
stretcher  itself,  bearing  nothing  but  a  clean  strip  of  canvas 
upon  which  the  portrait  had  been  remounted,  was  left  lean- 
ing against  a  sofa  opposite  the  now  empty  frame.  One  very 
curious  incident  of  the  theft,  not  mentioned  by  the  Times, 
was  that  the  thief,  who  was  obviously  well  acquainted  with 
the  processes  of  removing  pictures  from  their  frames,  had 
come  provided  with  all  the  necessary  appliances,  with  the 
exception  of  a  paste  brush  which  is  used  for  pasting  thin 
paper  over  the  face  of  a  painting  to  prevent  the  cracking  of 
the  colour  when  it  is  rolled  up  face  outward.  This  imple- 
ment he  had  improvised  by  cutting  out  a  foot  length  of  the 
heavy  purple  cord  which  protected  the  picture  from  the  spec- 
tators, and  by  unraveling  the  end  to  make  a  paste  brush. 

The  clever  thief  succeeded  in  getting  away  with  his  booty 
and  eluding  all  pursuit.  Messrs.  Agnew  at  once  offered  a 
reward  of  £1000  for  his  detection  and  the  recovery  of  the 
painting,  but  in  vain.  There  were  circumstances  surround- 
ing this  robbery  which  make  the  success  of  the  thief  the 
more  astonishing.  The  room  itself,  for  instance,  was  only 
ten  feet  square,  and  had  a  single  window  looking  upon  Bond 
Street.  This  was  found  open,  and  it  was  conjectured  that 
the  thief  must  have  concealed  himself  about  the  premises  dur- 
ing the  day,  and,  after  having  cut  the  picture  from  the 
stretcher,  have  lowered  it  to  a  confederate,  and  afterwards 
made  his  escape  through  the  window. 

His  motive,  too,  was  obscure,  as  the  canvas  was  so  well 
known  and  so  famous  as  to  be  quite  unsalable.  Some  of  us 
remember  the  hue  and  cry  which  arose  immediately  upon  the 
discovery  of  the  theft.  Photographs  of  the  drawing  made 
for  the  engraver  were  in  every  shop  window  within  a  week, 
the  duchess's  effigy  was  upon  every  article  of  commerce,  and 
the  damsels  of  England  proceeded  to  array  themselves  in 
different  items  of  her  costume — notably  in  the  enormous  hat, 
which  was  a  striking  feature  of  the  Gainsborough  design. 
The  interest  in  the  matter,  however,  gradually  wore  itself  out, 
and  was  forgotten. 

One  final  quotation  must  suffice,  and,  like  others,  it 
is  illustrative  of  the  study  character  which  never  re- 
laxed. It  was  addressed  to  the  committee  of  the  Royal 
Academy  and  it  speaks  for  itself: 

Mr.  Gainsborough  presents  his  compliments  to  the  gentle- 
men appointed  to  hang  the  pictures  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
begs  leave  to  hint  to  them  that  if  the  "Royal  Family,"  which 
he  has  sent  for  this  exhibition  (being  smaller  than  three,- 
quarters),  are  hung  above  the  line  along  with  the  full-lengths, 
he  never  more,  whilst  he  breathes,  will  send  another  picture 
to  the  exhibition. 

This  he  swears  by  God. 

Saturday  morning. 

A  notice  of  this  fascinating  book  would  be  incom- 
plete without  a  reference  to  the  illustrations,  of  which 
there  are  forty.  They  are  well  selected  and  well  exe- 
cuted, and  they  give  an  added  value  to  a  remarkable 
book. 

"Thomas    Gainsborough,"    by    William    B.    . 
Published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chi 
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THE  MESS  IN  MOROCCO. 


A    View    of     the    Situation    and    Opinions    Concerning    the 
Complications. 

Although  the  situation  in  Morocco  seems  somewhat 
improved,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  all  the  original 
constituents  of  the  trouble  still  exist  and  that  the  only- 
force  making  for  peace  is  the  terror  inspired  by  the 
French  artillery.  The  country  is  in  a  state  of  internal 
anarchy,  the  fire  of  fanaticism  has  been  blown  white 
hot,  while  hatred  of  foreign  control  is  not  likely  to  be 
lessened  by  foreign  bombardments.  A  temporary 
quiescence  seems,  therefore,  to  be  the  best  that  we  can 
hope  for. 

The  London  Daily  Mail  summarizes  the  causes  that 
have  led  up  to  the  present  outbreak,  although  a  large 
responsibility  must  necessarily  rest  upon  the  Algeciras 
conference,  which  effectually  tied  the  hands  of  France 
at  a  time  when  effective  regulation  of  Moroccan  affairs 
was  still  possible.     The  Daily  Mail  says: 

The  story  throughout  is  ominous  of  a  deeper  hatred  and  a 
wider  organization  than  was  believed.  It  is  important  to 
remember  that  it  opened  with  a  premeditated  attack  on  Euro- 
peans, and  that  those  selected  were  workmen  engaged  in  the 
new  harbor  works  at  Casa  Elanca,  a  famous  port  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  long  frequented  bv  Europeans.  Tribes  from 
the  interior  joined  hands  with  the  less  reputable  inhabitants 
of  the  town,  and  after  the  killing  and  mutilation  of  their 
eight  victims,  of  whom  five  were  French,  two  Italian,  and 
one  Spanish,  some  of  the  rioters  proclaimed  a  holy  war 
through  the  streets  of  the  town.  The  proclamation  was 
received  with  some  enthusiasm  from  many  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  Moors,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  anger  at 
the  increasing  power  of  Europeans,  as  expressed  in  the 
improvements  to  the  harbor,  was  the  motive  of  the  onslaught. 

The  London  Post  warns  the  European  powers  that 
it  is  of  no  use  to  treat  with  the  recognized  government 
of  Morocco  without  a  full  understanding  that  the  gov- 
ernment does  not  represent  the  Moorish  people  and 
has,  indeed,  little  or  no  authority  over  them: 

To  ignore  the  absolute  impotence  of  the  government  at 
Fez  to  enforce  its  authority  on  nine-tenths  of  the  population 
is  to  miss  the  whole  point  of  the  present  situation. 

The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  dealing  with  a  situa- 
tion that  seems  now  to  be  modified  but  by  no  means 
removed,  says: 

France  herself  is  naturally  appalled  at  the  nature  of  the 
task  which  confronts  her.  It  will  involve  enormous  expense, 
and  under  the  present  agreement  between  the  powers  would 
bring  her  no  possible  return.  It  is  imperative,  in  fact,  that 
an  entirely  new  Moroccan  agreement  be  made  by  the  powers. 
France  in  the  meantime  will  make  no  unnecessary  move  in 
dealing  with  the  local  situation  at  Casa  Blanca  and  elsewhere. 

It  is  not  anticipated  that  there  will  be  any  serious  jealousy 
in  the  way  of  reaching  an  understanding.  The  difficulty, 
indeed,  will  be  in  France  undertaking  the  job  of  subduing 
the  Moors,  seeing  that  it  involves  a  war  of  no  mean  propor- 
tions. In  the  meantime  the  Moors  themselves  in  their  ignor- 
ance are  able  to  interpret  the  attitude  of  the  powers  only  as 
indicating  fear  and  impotence,  and  the  danger  of  a  holy  war 
and  an  interminable  struggle  to  follow  is  increased  momen- 
tarily. 

As  to  the  part  played  by  France  herself,  the  Xew 
York  World  strikes  out  a  line  of  its  own.  The 
World's  Morocco  correspondent  says  that  the  occupa- 
tion of  Casa  Blanca  by  French  soldiers  will  give  to  the 
term  of  pacific  penetration  "a  ghastly  sarcasm,  and 
indicate  that  the  history  of  that  French  military  action 
will  record  cruelty,  insincerity  and  intrigue  such  as 
have  been  attendant  upon  no  other  military  manoeuvre 
in"  modern  history." 

Continuing,  the  World  correspondent  says: 

In  the  light  of  these  accounts  the  occupation  of  the  town 
becomes  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  political  movement ;  the 
deaths  of  thousands  of  Moors — men.  women  and  children — 
become  but  so  many  murders  chargeable  to  the  fiendish 
"foreign  legion"  of  Algeria ;  even  the  original  massacre  of 
French,  Spanish  and  Italian  workmen  employed  at  the  port 
becomes  a  link  in  the  chain  France  has  been  forging  with 
which  to  bind  Morocco. 

Through  the  enterprise  of  French  officials,  correspondents 
and  newspapers,  news  of  the  occupation  of  Casa  Blanca  has 
been  so  shaped  as  to  reflect  the  greatest  possible  amount  ot" 
credit  upon  the  French  concerned  in  the  movement  and  to 
characterize  the  defense  of  the  Moors  as  another  indication 
of  Mohammedan  barbarity.  But  now  the  tale  is  changing 
color.  People  who  know,  and  who  are  not  French,  are  begin- 
ning to  tell  what  they  saw,  and  the  result  is  that  a  public 
protest,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  cause  the  British  govern- 
ment to  take  restraining  action,  is  being  organized. 

The  World  goes  on  to  quote  the  story  of  an  English 
physician  who  witnessed  the  French  occupation.  He 
says,  in  part: 

In  the  town  conditions  were  almost  too  horrible  to  tell  of. 
No  coherent  story  can  be  told  of  them,  for  to  all  those  who 
saw  and  heard  they  were  like  a  nightmare,  a  dream  of  an 
insane  murderer  in  a  nursery.  There  was  no  quarter.  Every 
living  thing  that  was  not  a  foreigner  was  killed.  Old  men, 
women  and  children,  even  donkeys  and  frightened  dogs,  were 
the  victims  of  the  terrible  thirst  for  murder.  It  was  not  cap- 
ture.    It  was  not  occupation.     It  was  extinction. 

Immediately  the  slaughter  began  many  Moors  commenced 
to  pillage — Moors  whom  even  their  own  danger  and  the  deaths 
of  their  countrymen  could  not  stay :  just  such  men  as  one 
finds  on  every  battlefield.  Like  jackals  they  skulked  about, 
robbing,  murdering,  afraid  not  only  of  the  soldiers,  who  were 
killing  every  living  thing,  but  equally  afraid  of  each  other.  I 
saw  a  Moor  stab  to  death  his  brother  that  he  himself  might 
have  all  the  spoils,  and  later  I  saw  him  fall  to  the  ground 
beneath  his  load  of  ill-gotten  spoils,  his  head  burst  by  a  dum- 
dum bullet. 

There  were  sights  to  make  a  man  turn  ill.  I  saw  two 
frightened  Moorish  girls,  perhaps  twenty  years  of  age,  cross- 
ing a  street  in  search  of  shelter.  A  vollev.  and  both  fell. 
One,  lying  huddled  in  the  street,  tried  to  pull  her  haik,  or 
coat,  over  her  head.  The  motion  was  seen,  and  a  dozen  bul- 
lets struck  her.  I  saw  an  old,  old  woman,  eighty  years  at 
least,  running  wildly  about.  A  moment  later  I  counted  twenty 
bullet  marks  upon  her  body.  I  saw  a  group  of  children, 
frightened  and  in  tears,  searching  for  their  father.  Just  as 
they  foui  I  him  lying  dead  in  the  street,  they  were  torn  to 
piecs;  by  a  score  of  bullets. 

;,  Oi  course,  may  be  exaggerated.     Probably  all 


war,  seen  for  the  first  time,  seems  to  be  needlessly  cruel. 
I  and  an  enraged  soldiery  can  not  always  be  restrained, 
|  even  with  the  best  good-will   on  the  part  of  officers. 

Frenchmen  have  not  a  reputation  for  cruelty  to  women. 
The  Paris  Eclair  takes  up  a  strong  anti-government 

position.     Ernest  Judet,  writing  editorially,  says: 

I  attribute  all  our  difficulties  to  the  want  of  decision  on  the 
part  of  the  French  government  in  tackling  the  Moroccan 
question.  First  of  all  our  statesmen  allowed  themselves  to 
become  entangled  in  the  Algeciras  conference.  Now  they 
have  carried  on  the  campaign  so  irresolutely  that  they  have 
only  encouraged  the  resistance  of  the  Moors.  Our  conduct  of 
affairs  in  Morocco  has  given  unity  to  that  country,  which  has 
been  until  now  essentially  in  a  state  of  anarchy. 

For  the  most  part  the  French  journals  are  of  two 
minds.  France  loves  military  glory  and  the  Morocco 
Moors  are  foes  worthy  of  their  steel.  But  there  is  a 
price  to  be  paid  for  military'  glory,  and  triumphing 
generals  are  quite  as  dangerous  to  modern  France  as 
they  were  to  ancient  Rome.  Marchand  became  a  dan- 
ger to  the  republic  after  his  brush  with  Kitchener  at 
Fashoda,  and  Boulanger  rose  to  power  simply  because 
he  had  a  white  horse — or  was  it  a  black  one?  If 
France  should  give  General  Drude  an  opportunity  to 
win  his  spurs  against  the  Moors,  he  will  certainly  have 
a  hard  time  of  it  when  he  returns  to  his  "grateful 
country."  Germany,  too,  looks  with  uneasy  suspicion 
upon  the  military  heroes  of  her  neighbor,  who  have  a 
way  of  working  up  popular  enthusiasm  by  vainglorious 
j  talk  of  "revanche."  Jaures,  the  socialist  leader,  already 
predicts  a  German  war  as  a  result  of  the  Moroccan 
imbroglio,  but  Jaures  disapproves  of  all  foreign  policies 
except  those  of  "hands  off"  and  "scuttle,"  and  perhaps 
Jaures  has  a  modicum  of  wisdom  upon  his  side. 

In  the  meantime  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that 
the  Moorish  tribesmen  are  not  quite  so  bellicose  as  they 
were.  They  probably  do  not  know  how  frightfully  they 
could  embarrass  France  and  Europe  in  general  by  con- 
tinued resistance. 

RECENT  VERSE. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  "Wind  by  the  Sea. 

All  day  the  wind  blew  inshore  off  the  sea; 

All  day  the  reefs  raged,  and  the  flying  spume. 

Like  multitudinous  snowflakes  flecked  the   sand. 

Above,  athwart  a  heaven  cobalt  blue. 

Like  squadrons  of  white  horsemen,  charged  the  scud. 

Then  the  light  failed,  a  sudden  sunset  made 

The  wide  wan  west  a  momentary  rose, 

And  the  night  came,  companioned  by  one  star. 

And  still  the  wind  blew  inshore,  off  the  sea, 

Plangent,  and  still  the  insatiable  reefs 

Mouthed,  and  made  mock  of  music,  and  men's  sleep 

Was   haunted   by   bewilderment   of   dreams, — 

Unfathomable  visions  of  the  waste 

Where  Ocean,  sole,  majestic  and  supreme. 

Weltered,  with   swirl  of  waters  evermore. 

Ships  and  their  sundered  masts,  and  rent  white  sails. 

And  cordage  coils,  and  bodies  of  stark  men, 

And  women's  faces  with  fear-fixed  eyes, — 

These  formed  the  weird  dream-fabric  ;  then  the  dawn 

Broke  bleak  and  pallid  and  inscrutable. 

And  still  the  wind,  coeval  with  hoar  Time, 

The  nomad  wind,  blew  inshore  off  the  sea. 

— From    Clinton   Scollard's  "Blank   Verse   Pastels.' 


The  Knight  of  the  Golden  Song. 

Behold,  there  went  a  Singer  forth  to  sing, 

With  eyes  of  faith,  the  lip  of  dew,  the  heart  of  spring; 

Filled  with  a  gospel  to  the  strayed  and  lost. 

Fanned  by  the  ancient  wind  and  fire  of  Pentecost ; 

A  singer  on  whose  head  the  holy  blade 

Had  lately  been  bestowed  in  solemn  accolade, 

Of  hope  and  joy  Truth's   evangelist, 

He  clasped  a  lute  set  with  a  single  amethyst. 

Behold,  there  went  this  Singer  forth  to  sing. 

Crowned  with  the  chrism  of  Love,  the  minstrel  of  a  king; 

The  herald  of  a  creed  that  wielded  power 

When   life  was  golden-tuned   and   knighthood   was   in   flower ; 

His  tiding  and  the  burden  of  his  song: 

"To  honor  zcomen.  help  the  weak,  and  right  the  zcrong!" 

Far  down  the  world  rang  out  his  clarion  note, 

A  rare-red  ruby  gleamed  and  trembled  at  his  throat. 

Behold,  there  went  this  Singer  forth  to  sing : 

"Hear  ye  the  God-given  message  that  to  you  I  bring; 

Revive  the  ancient  rule,  the  law  once  feared. 

Which  sire  delivered  unto  son,  and  son  revered! 

Let  Purpose  once  again  her  scepter  wield, 

Be  'Dirigo  ad  astra'  graved  on  every  shield, 

And  strike  forever  from  the  files  the  ban 

That  what  is  deadly  sin  for  maid  is  right  for  man  ! 

Behold,  there  went  this  Singer  forth  to  sing 

A  canticle  that  made  the  world's  wide  border  ring : 

"\  oung  men.  young  maids.  I  say  to  thee  arise  ! 

Lo.  see  the  daybreak  gild  with  hope  the  eastern  skies ; 

Their  hour  is  come :     Truth's  mighty,  bended  bow 

Shall  speed  its  arrows  to  the  vitals  of  each  foe, 

The  pebble  Courage,  set  within  thy  sling. 

Shall  slay  the  giant  Self,  and  Love  be  crowned  king !" 

— Clarence  Urmy,  in  The  Outlook. 


The  President  has  appointed  Mety  Tiger  as  chief 
of  the  Creek  Indians,  to  succeed  Chief  Pleasant  Por- 
ter. The  Creeks  are  third  in  rank  among  the  five 
civilized  tribes  inhabiting  Indian  Territory.  They 
have  a  tribal  membership  of  15,923.  The  late  chief 
had  many  qualities  and  accomplishments  calculated  to 
endear  him  to  the  Great  White  Father  at  Washington. 
He  was  a  crack  rifle  shot,  a  keen  student  of  nature,  a 
Presbyterian  elder,  and  a  Knight  Templar.  He  had 
served  in  the  Confederate  Army.  He  had  been  a  rail- 
way president,  but  the  account  was  squared  by  his 
suppression  of  a  "conspiracy"  among  the  Creeks  some 
twenty  rears  ago. 


One  of  the  old  salesmen  of  one  of  Xew  York's  largest 
jewelry  houses  says  there  are  twenty-two  men  in  the 
city  who  wear  link  cuff  buttons  worth  S5.000  a  pair. 

■^•^ 

It  is  proposed  to  grade  French  troops  not  according 
to  height,  but  to  length  of  stride. 


King  Charles  of  Portugal,  who  is  soon  to  start  for  a 
visit  to  Brazil,  intends  to  visit  the  United  States  before 
he  returns. 

Edward  M.  Morgan,  who  in  1873  entered  the  Xew 
York  postoffice  service  as  a  carrier,  has  assumed  charge 
of  the  biggest  postoffice  in  the  country,  succeeding  him- 
self as  acting  postmaster. 

There  are  two  members  of  the  royal  family  of  Greece 
called  Prince  George.  One  is  the  son  of  the  king,  and 
is  engaged  to  marry  Princess  Marie  Bonaparte.  The 
other  Prince  George  is  a  grandson  of  the  king  and 
younger  than  the  fiance  of  Princess  Bonaparte. 

Lord  Curzon  has  been  commemorated  in  India  by  the 
Maharajah  of  Burdwan,  who  has  created  a  gateway  in 
his  lordship's  honor.  The  structure  is  sixty-five  feet 
high  by  twenty-four  feet  wide  and  will  be  surmounted 
by  figures  of  Agriculture,  Science  and  Commerce. 

Thomas  J.  O'Brien,  the  new  ambassador  to  Japan, 
will  join  Secretary  Taft  and  party,  sailing  for  the 
Philippine  Islands  about  October  1.  He  will  imme- 
diately enter  upon  his  new  duties.  Ambassador  Luke 
Wright  has  already  left  Japan  on  nis  return  to  America. 

Professor  Carl  C.  Lorentzen  of  the  University  of 
Xew  York  has  arrived  at  Copenhagen  with  the  object 
of  furthering  a  scheme  for  an  exchange  of  professors 
between  Danish  and  American  universities  similar  to 
that  in  vogue  between  Germany  and  the  United  States. 

Thomas  Henry  Shevlin.  a  multimillionaire  of  Albanv, 
Xew  York,  but  at  present  engaged  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness in  Portland.  Oregon,  has  presented  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  a  hall  for  women  which  cost 
$60,000.  The  new  building  has  been  named  the  Alice 
Shevlin    Hall. 

Signor  Blanchert.  the  venerable  president  of  the 
Italian  Chamber,  finds  a  hobby  in  horticulture.  He  is 
devoted  to  his  garden  at  Yentimiglia,  on  the  Riviera, 
where  he  grows  magnificent  roses  and  carnations. 
Every  Christmas  his  finest  specimens  are  sent  to  the 
Queen  of  Italy. 

Contrary  to  general  supposition,  Raisuli,  the  Moroc- 
can bandit,  is  a  well-educated  gentleman,  tracing  his 
ancestry  through  Mulai  Idris.  who  founded  the  empire 
of  Morocco,  to  the  prophet.  In  stature  he  is  said  to  be 
tall  and  handsome,  with  an  unusually  white  skin  and 
with  features  rather  Grecian  than  Semitic. 

Professor  Koppay,  the  Austrian  painter,  has  just 
passed  through  Paris  on  his  way  to  Yienna  from  Xew 
York,  where  he  did  several  portraits,  among  them  that 
of  John  D.  Rockefeller.  Professor  Koppay.  it  is  under- 
stood, received  $55,000  for  portraits  painted  in  America, 
which  is  not  a  bad  return  for  six  months'  work. 

Senator  Edmunds  of  Yermont,  after  many  years  of 
honorable  service,  resigned  from  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1891.  At  the  age  of  seventy-nine,  he  is  stilJ 
living.  He  resides  in  Philadelphia,  has  been  active  as 
a  lawyer  and  in  other  fields  since  his  retirement,  and 
is  occasionally  heard  of  in  the  new  issues  of  today. 

Miss  Emily  Charlotte  Talbot,  an  unmarried  lady  who 
is  but  little  known  outside  her  native  Wales,  where 
she  lives  on  her  two  magnificent  estates,  is  probably 
the  richest  woman  in  the  world.  She  lives  very  quietly, 
rarely  visiting  her  London  house,  and  dispenses  charity 
in  a  splendid  manner.  She  inherited  her  fortune  from 
her  father,  who  died  a  short  time  ago.  The  property 
was  real  estate  in  London,  Wales  and  many  cities  of 
England,  and  also  tin  and  copper  mines  in  Cornwall 
and  coal  mines  in  Wales.  Quite  recently  all  this  prop- 
erty- was  advanced  enormously  in  value. 

Sir  Hiram  Maxim,  the  great  engineer  and  inventor 
of  the  automatic  system  of  firearms,  has  confessed  that 
he  was  no  infant  prodigy — in  fact,  he  believes  that  he 
was  the  most  stupid  and  also  the  best  behaved  pupil 
at  his  first  school,  and  to  prove  the  former  point  he 
tells  how  he  won  a  leather  medal.  It  was  the  last  day 
of  the  term  and  a  proud  day  for  Sir  Hiram's  younger 
sister,  for  she  carried  off  the  first  prize.  Other  children 
also  received  prizes,  and  then  the  teacher  said:  "I  will 
now  give  a  leather  medal  to  the  most  stupid  scholar 
in  the  school."  "I  looked  about  me,"  says  Sir  Hiram, 
"and  I  was"  quite  certain  it  must  be  Kimm  Casley,  the 
double-thumbed  boy.  But  no,  the  teacher  selected 
Hiram  Maxim.  I  went  forward  and  was  given  the  only 
medal  I  have  ever  received  in  my  life  for  anything 
relating  to  education." 

George  T.  Angell,  founder  and  president  of  the 
American  Humane  Society,  was  born  in  Southbridge, 
Worcester  County,  Massachusetts,  on  June  5,  1823,  and 
recently  celebrated  the  eighty-fifth  anniversary  of  his 
birth.  He  is  still  actively  engaged  in  accomplishing  a 
noble  work  in  his  chosen  field.  If  is  safe  to  say  that 
Mr.  Angell  has  done  a  greater  and  better  work  for  the 
animal  kingdom  than  any  other  person  living.  His 
father  was  the  Reverend  George  Angell,  for  mam-  years 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Southbridge.  Fitting 
for  college  at  an  academy  in  Meriden,  X'ew  Hampshire, 
young  Angell  entered  Brown  University,  Providence. 
Rhode  Island,  in  1842,  and  the  following  year  went  to 
Dartmouth  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1846.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Massachusetts  in  1851.  He 
organized  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals  in  March,  1868;  was  elected  its 
president,  and  continues  in  active  occupation  of  that 
office.  He  is  the  editor  of  Our  Dumb  Animals,  a 
monthly  magazine  devoted  to  his  life  work. 
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BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 
By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 

The  literary  supplement  of  the  London 
Times,  published  on  August  30,  bears  an  ex- 
tended tribute  to  Doctor  Taylor  as  poet  and 
philosopher.  It  is  not  the  mere  eulogy  of 
indiscrimination,  but  rather  a  measured  esti- 
mate of  literary  powers  that  advantages  by 
its  caution  and  restraint.  "The  philosopher, 
the  lover  of  wisdom,  is  still  occasionally  king, 
even  in  America,"  and  Doctor  Taylor,  we  are 
told,  has  "that  sign  of  true  royalty"  which 
Plato  said  was  one  of  the  surest — a  reluctance 
to  rule. 

Doctor  Taylor — so  says  the  scribe  of  the 
Times — is  not  a  great  poet,  but  he  is  a  true 
poet,  and  perhaps  that  is  better.  He  is  a  poet 
of  "fine  culture  and  accomplishment."  He 
knows  how  to  search  for  the  best,  how  to 
compel  the  best,  and  how  to  express  it.  He 
knows  "how  to  keep  the  soul  alive  in  an 
atmosphere  that  contains  so  much  that  is 
stifling  and  deadening."  He  can  be  poet  and 
thinker  and  yet  "be  ready  to  bear  a  hand  in 
the  rough  work  of  one's  generation."  The 
call  came  and  the  man  with  it  The  professor 
left  his  college  and  the  poet  his  dreams  "for 
the  ugly  and  dusty  business"  of  civic  regen- 
eration. The  Times  hopes  that  he  will  suc- 
ceed because  it  seems  to  believe  in  the  poet- 
philosopher  as  a  man  of  affairs. 

The  Times  reviewer  thinks  that  Doctor  Tay- 
lor's most  remarkable  poetic  effort  is  the 
poem  of  eighty  stanzas  called  "Into  the 
Light"  and  written  in  the  metre  of  Omar. 
Probably  the  reviewer  is  right.  "Into  the 
Light"  is  a  fine  piece  of  work,  and,  let  us 
hope,  prophetic.  In  conclusion  the  Times 
remarks : 

San  Francisco  is  not  even,  one  supposes,  a 
very  Anglo-Saxon  city;  but  an  Englishman  may 
be  pardoned  for  thinking  that,  if  it  is  to  work 
out  its  difficult  salvation,  it  can  not  do  so  more 
hopefully  than  under  such  Anglo-Saxon  auspices 
as  those  of  its  poet-mayor. 


scenes  are  laid  in  mythical  European  princi- 
palities and  that  always  have  a  lovely  prin- 
cess who  is  rescued  from  the  wiles  of  Mach- 
iavelian  foes  by  the  resourceful  courage  of 
her  admirer.  In  "The  Lost  Princess"  we  are 
shown  how  Malvers  and  Belmania  are  on  the 
brink  of  war,  which  can  only  be  averted  by 
the  recovery  from  Malvers  of  certain  stolen 
documents.  Of  course  there  are  secret  emis- 
saries and  back-stair  combats,  abductions, 
rescues,  and  escapes.  The  Princess  Clytie 
complicates  the  situation,  as  so  fascinating  a 
girl  is  certain  to  do,  but  there  is  a  pitched 
battle  at  the  end  of  the  story  and  then  every- 
thing settles  down  beautifully,  with  virtue 
triumphant  and  vice  vanquished.  The  story 
is  thoroughly  well  told  and  it  would  be  a 
pity   to   miss   it. 


The  Successor,  by  Richard  Pryce.     Published 
by  Duffield  &  Co.,  New  York;  $1.50. 

The  author  has  handled  a  risky  subject  with 
decided  success.  With  a  very  little  less  dis- 
crimination his  story  would  have  come  within 
the  mental  range  of  the  mythical  "young  per- 
son," and  then  it  would  have  been  improper. 
His  chief  characters  are  unquestionably  im- 
proper, but  their  misdeeds  are  disclosed  with 
such  exquisite  delicacy,  so  much,  so  very 
much,  is  left  to  the  imagination,  that  we  for- 
give the  subject  in  our  admiration  for  the 
artist. 

Lord  Alton  de  Merringham  has  married  his 
third  wife,  but  it  is  sadly  evident  that  there 
will  be  neither  heir  nor  heiress,  and  without 
issue  the  large  estates  will  pass  to  a  poor  rela- 
tion. It  was  hard,  because  "every  tramp's 
woman  that  dragged  her  feet  a  tired  fifty 
yards  behind  her  man  on  the  dusty  highroad 
outside  the  park  gates  had  a  child  at  her  heels 
and  another  at  her  breast,  and  another — else- 
where." The  pooV  relation,  as  unfruitful 
times  pass  on,  is  naturally  elated  and  con- 
fident, and  in  an  unguarded  moment  reminds 
Lord  Alton  of  her  expectations  and  so  puts 
that  anaemic  nobleman  into  a  transport  of 
apprehension  and  rage.  Desperate  situations 
demand  heroic  remedies,  and  after  Lord  and 
Lady  Alton  have  returned  from  an  extended 
continental  tour  it  becomes  known  that  the 
Alton  estates  may,  after  all,  pass  on  by  direct 
inheritance  and  that  nature  has  relented  when 
all  hope  was  passed.  Lord  Alton  dies,  the 
child  is  born,  and  the  picture  of  Lady  Alton's 
slowly  dawning  penitence  for  an  amazing  ex- 
pedient to  which  her  husband  was  a  party 
is  drawn  with  consummate  skill.  Substantial 
justice  is  done  in  the  end  because  the  child 
grows  up  and  marries  the  son  of  the  poor 
relation,  and  so  dowers  him  with  the  wealth 
that  should  have  passed  by  law  into  his  hands. 
The  story  is  undeniably  clever  and  powerful, 
but  we  are  not  sure  that  its  preponderating 
influence  is  for  virtue. 


Peace  Given  as  the  World  Giveth,  by  John 
Bigelow.  Published  by  the  Baker  & 
Taylor  Company,  New  York. 

This  is  a  very  useful  little  book  as  a  calen- 
dar of  the  events  following  the  Russo-Japanese 
War.  It  has  no  other  value  except  as  a  speci- 
men of  terse  and  vigorous  writing. 

It  seems  that  when  peace  projects  were 
first  mooted  the  author  wrote  to  both  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  protest- 
ing against  mediation  on  the  ground  that  the 
war — like  everything  else — was  the  result  of 
a  cause — or,  in  the  words  of  a  hateful  dogma, 
that  it  was  the  will  of  an  overruling  Provi- 
dence. Most  people  who  had  been  guilty  of 
such  letters  would  pray  for  oblivion.  Not  so 
Mr.  Bigelow  :  he  prints  and  publishes  them. 

He  now  recapitulates  afl  the  horrors  of 
revolution  and  the  like  that  have  followed 
the  war.  They  all  happened,  it  seems,  be- 
cause his  predictions  were  slighted  and  his 
advice  ignored.  If  the  two  nations  had  been 
allowed  to  bleed  themselves  white  they  would 
have  had  no  blood  for  other  violences.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  us  to  draw  inferences  from 
this  amazing  argument,  because  they  "jump 
to  the  eye."  The  only  doubtful  point  is  the 
wisdom   of  Mr.   Bigelow. 

Mr.  Bigelow  has  evidently  searched  the 
Scriptures.  He  overwhelms  us  with  biblical 
analogies,  but  he  has  overlooked  the  benedic- 
tion which  says  "blessed  are  the  peacemakers." 
We  should  indeed  be  in  a  sorry  plight  if  we 
neglected  simple  and  obvious  duties  from  a 
dread  of  interfering  with  an  "overruling 
Providence."  We  can  not  expect  to  have 
Mr.  Bigelow  with  us  forever. 


Satan  Sanderson,  by  Hallie  Erminie  Rives. 
Published  by  the  Bobbs-Merrill  Com- 
pany,   Indianapolis;    $1.50. 

This  book  is  considerably  above  what  may 
be  called  the  ruck  of  modern  fiction.  The 
incidents  are  not  all  of  them  new,  but  then 
the  skill  of  the  story-teller  consists  rather  in 
recombinations  of  the  old  than  in  the  crea- 
tion of  new.  In  this  story  we  have  a  case  of 
physical  resemblance  between  two  characters 
who  are  by  no  means  alike.  Forgotten  iden- 
tity, the  result  of  an  accident,  plays  its  part, 
and  there  is  a  blind  and  beautiful  heroine  who 
recovers  her  sight  after  she  has  married  the 
sinner  and  fallen  in  love  with  the  saint.  It 
is  all  very  ingeniously  told.  After  the  char- 
acters are  all  in  a  state  of  kaleidoscopic 
entanglement,  it  all  comes  out  into  symmetry 
and  pattern  by  a  sudden  shake  of  the  box, 
and  it  is  all  done  so  cleverly  that  the  reader 
is  apt  to  be  persuaded  that  such  things  happen 
in  real  life.  That  is  good  because  it  makes 
for  optimism. 


The  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  by 
Doctor  Hugo  Winckler,  translated  and 
edited  by  Doctor  James  Alexander  Craig. 
Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New    York;    $1.50. 

The  importance  of  Doctor  Winckler's  work 
was  sufficiently  evident  when  it  first  appeared 
in  Germany  in  1S99.  Its  value  has  steadily 
increased  as  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  his- 
tory and  religion  have  taken  the  place  that 
belongs  to  them  in  the  study  of  comparative 
religion  and  in  modern  scholarship  in  gen- 
eral. It  is  a  matter  for  general  congratula- 
tion that  a  work  of  such  brilliant  erudition 
should  now  be  made  more  generally  avail- 
able by  a  translation  that  is  not  only  pains- 
taking and  conscientious,  but  that  is  enriched 
by  Doctor  Craig's  annotations  and  comments. 
If  a  criticism  is  at  all  in  place,  it  is  that 
these  annotations  might  have  been  more  nu- 
merous and  lengthy. 


A  Lost  Leader,  by  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 
Published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton;  $1.50. 

This  is  a  story  of  English  political  life,  with 
an  issue  of  free  trade  versus  protection. 
Mannering,  the  great  popular  leader,  has  with- 
drawn from  public  life,  but  Sir  Leslie  Borrow- 
dean  plots  to  draw  him  once  more  into  the 
arena  and  does  not  scruple  to  use  feminine 
wiles  for  his  purpose.  Thus  we  have  an 
abundance  of  that  kind  of  material  which  the 
author  knows  so  well  how  to  use.  Whether 
this  book  was  written  with  a  serious  political 
purpose,  its  readers  must  judge  for  them- 
selves. They  may  also  decide  for  themselves 
whether  the  resemblance  of  one  of  the  charac- 
ters to  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  intentional  or 
accidental. 


The  Lost  Princess,  by  William  Frederick  Dix. 
Published  by  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.,  New 
York;   $1.50. 

We  have  here  another  of  those  fascinating 
stories  of  adventure  and  politics  whereof  the 


Among  the  Law-Makers,  by  Edmund  Alton. 
Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New   York. 

This  is  a  book  intended  mainly  for  the 
young.  The  author  was  a  page  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  by  his  reminiscences  he 
explains  what  goes  on  in  the  official  life  of 
Washington. 


A  Life  of  Lincoln  for  Boys,  by  Frances  Camp- 
bell Sparhawk.  Published  by  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York;  75  cents. 

This  book  appears  in  the  Young  People's 
Series.  It  is  well  and  impressively  written, 
and  suited  to  its  purpose. 


New  Publications. 
"North  Overland  With   Franklin."  by  J.   M. 
Oxley.     Published     in     the     Young     People's 
Series    by    Thomas    Y.    Crowell    &    Co..    New 
York  ;  75  cents. 


The   Pocket  Book    of  Poems   and  Songs,    for  ! 
the     Open     Air,     compiled     by     Edward 
Thomas.     Published    by    E.    P.    Dutton   & 
Co.,  New  York. 

The  selections  have  been  made  wisely  and 
the  frequent  inclusion  of  the  music  gives  the 
book  a  special  value. 


"The  Story  of  Bacon's  Rebelli 


by  Mar 


New  ton  Stanard.  Published  by  The  Neale 
Publishing  Company.  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington :   $1. 

"The  Imperfect  Gift.'-  by  Phyllis  Bottome. 
Published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co'.,  New  York; 
$1.50. 


/  Never  Dine 
It." 


I  find  it  gives  an  appetizing  relish  to  an  otherwise 
insipid  dish.  I  like  it  on  Soups,  Stews  and  Hashes.  It 
greatly  improves  Steaks,  Roast  Meats  and  Chops. 

Lea  &  Pcrruis' 
Sauce 

THE     ORIGINAL    WORCESTERSHIRE 

Just  a  little  on  Cheese  is  a  necessary  finishing  touch. 
Without  it  no  Rarebit  is  complete.    It  is  agood  digestive. 

Beware  of  Imitations.  i„hn  Dun™.  s  sons,  Ag^u,  n.w  York. 


Security 
Savings  Bank 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

San  Francisco,  Cat. 


Authorized  Capital        -        $1,000,000.00 
Paid-up  Capital,     -        -  500,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits      305,000.00 


o, 


Interest 
Per  Annum 


Interest  at    the  Rate  of   4   per  cent,  per  annum 

was  paid  on  Deposits  for  Six  Months, 

ending  June  29.  1907. 

DIRECTORS 

Win.  Babcock,  S.  L.  Abbot.  O.  D.  Baldwin, 
Joseph  D.  Grant,  E.  J.  McCutchen,  L.  F.  Mon- 
teagfe,  R.  H.  Pease,  Wirren  D.  Clark,  Jas.  L. 
Flood,  J.  A.  Donohoe,  John  Parrott,  Jacob 
Stern. 


A  FACTORY 

is  what  you  want  if  you  have 

Any  Silverware  to  be  repaired 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  PLATING 

JOHNO.  BELLIS 

Manufacturing  Silversmith 

1624    CALIFORNIA   ST. 


Between  Polk  and  Van  Ness 


Collect  vour  old,  useless  silver,  and  have  it 
wrought  into  something  you  need 


Cups  and  Trophies  Manufactured 
from  Original  and  Exclusive  Designs 


California   Limited 


Best  for  equipment, 
scenery.  A  first- 
exclusive  use  of  first- 
trip  on  the  Santa 
east    assures    perfect 


A   ft 

Santa  Fe 


speed  service,  safety, 
class  train  for  the 
class  passengers.  A 
Fe  Limited  to  the 
satisfaction. 


Call,  write  or  phone 

F.  W.  PRINCE,  City  Ticket  Agent 
673  Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  Phone  Temporary  315 


J.OZ 


THE     ARGONAUT 


September  28,  1907. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

French  literary  circles  are  especially  inter- 
ested in  the  outcome  of  the  Morocco  trouble, 
because  Fez,  the  capital,  possesses  a  very 
valuable  library,  rich  in  manuscripts  of  great 
antiquity.  Travelers  say  one  of  these  is  by 
Tacitus,  the  Roman  historian.  No  doubt  is 
entertained  here  that  eventually  France  will 
come  into  possession  of  Morocco,  and  then 
there  will  be  a  rush  of  literary  celebrities  to 
dig  into  the  empire's  library  at  Fez  and 
exploit  its  treasures. 

The  Century'  Company  will  publish  this 
week  a  new  edition  of  Boutet  de  Monvel's 
beautifully  made  and  illustrated  "Joan  of 
Arc." 

The  exaggerated  praise  of  William  Morris's 
printing  is  beginning  to  pall.  Kelmscott  books 
no  doubt  will  long  hold  a  high  price  in  the  mar- 
ket for  curios,  but  they  are  not  truly  artistic, 
though  extremely  archaic.  The  London 
Sphere  says: 

The  Kelmscott  press  was  merely  a  crank  of  Mr. 
Morris's.  The  books  went  up  to  enormous  prices 
and  they  are  now  falling.  They  will  always  have 
a  peculiar  interest  as  examples  of  the  eccentricities 
of  a  distinguished  poet,  but  they  are  disagreeable 
Looks  to  read.  The  collector  who  raves  about 
them  is  usually  not  much  of  a  reader  of  books;  he 
merely  delights  in  seeing  them  on  his  shelves. 

It  is  well  known  that  most  novels  are  prac- 
tically dead  within  a  year  from  publication, 
and  that  it  is  even  unusual  for  the  sale  of 
one  to  continue  for  as  long  as  five  years,  but 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.  find  the  demand  for  Auer- 
bach's  "On  the  Heights"  continues  to  be  so 
steady  (now  over  thirty  years  after  its  appear- 
ance) that  they  are  just  issuing  a  new  edi- 
tion. 

Gerald  Massey  is  known  best  as  a  poet,  but 
he  is  proudest  of  being  an  Egyptologist  He 
gave  up  writing  poetry  many  years  ago,  and 
is  now  enthusiastic  over  his  new  book  deal- 
ing with  ancient  Egypt,  which  he  calls  "The 
Light  of  the  World."  He  has  already  written 
"The  Natural  Genesis"  and  "A  Book  of  Be- 
ginnings." "I  once  thought  I  might  be  a 
poet,"  he  said,  "but  I  have  come  to  this,  that 
I  would  be  more  content  with  an  ant-heap  in 
Central  Africa  than  with  a  seat  on  the  clas- 
sical Mount  of  Parnassus."  Learning  may 
gain  by  Mr.  Massey's  studies  on  Egyptology, 
but  art  will  lose.  He  might  have  been  a  great 
poet.  His  poetry  was  welcomed  when  he  be- 
gan to  write  in  the  Middle  Victorian  days. 
Charles  Dickens  paid  him  ten  guineas  a  poem. 
He  got  as  much  for  each  lyric,  and  when  he 
began  to  write  for  Good  Words  he  received 
a  higher  price,  and  was  paid  fifty  pounds 
for  his  poem  "The  Orphan  Family's  Christ- 
mas." Strangely  enough,  there  is  no  complete 
edition  of  Mr.  Massey's  poetical  works.  Al- 
though he  is  nearly  eighty  and  frail,  weary, 
and  worn  in  body,  his  mind  "is  fresh  and 
buoyant  as  a  boy's,  and  his  eyes  shine  bright 
and  sparkle  mirth." 

The  first  volume  of  "My  Memoirs,"  by 
Alexandre  Dumas,  is  out  in  its  English  trans- 
lation, and  brings  with  it  an  introductory 
essay  by  Andrew  Lang  which  is  almost  as 
delightful  as  Dumas  himself.  "The  memoirs," 
says  Mr.  Lang,  "possess  this  advantage  over 
most  other  books,  that  the  most  crabbed 
critics  can  not  say  that  Dumas  did  not  write 
them  himself.  They  are -all  his  own,  and  the 
essential  point  of  note  is  that  they  display 
all  the  humor,  the  goodness  of  heart,  the 
overflowing  joy  in  life,  which  make  the  charm 
of  the  novels."  The  memoirs  are  to  run  to 
six  volumes,  appearing  at  intervals  of  a 
month.  The  Macmillan  Company  is  publish- 
ing  them. 

M.  Emile  Loubet,  late  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  has  just  completed  his  book 
of  reminiscences  dealing  with  his  seven  years' 
residence  at  the  Elysee  palace.  The  manu- 
script is  said  to  be  very  voluminous.  It  will 
be  locked  up  until  twenty  years  after  M. 
Loubet's  death,  when  it  will  be  published. 

Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  the  author,  was 
married  to  Miss  Jean  Leckie  in  St.  Marga- 
ret's Church,  Westminster,  England,  Septem- 
ber 19. 

A  new  anthology  by  Carolyn  Wells  is  to  be 
called  "Vers  de  Societe,"  and  to  be  published 
in  October  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

One  of  the  new  books  soon  to  appear  is 
Professor  Barrett  Wendell's  "The  France  of 
Today."  Professor  Wendell  was  the  first 
American  professor  to  be  a  lecturer  at  the 
Sorbonne  under  an  international  arrangement. 

English  journals  have  a  funny  story  anent 
W.  S.  Gilbert's  incapacity  to  remember  his 
new  title  when  he  went  to  London  the  other 
day  to  attend  a  dinner.  By  constant  repeti- 
tion of  the  words,  "Sir  William,  Sir  William," 
the  title  became  fixed  in  his  mind  until  his  at- 
tention was  distracted  by  some  event  in  the 
street.  On  arriving  at  the  house  at  which 
he  was  to  dine,  the  author  of  "The  Mikado" 
gave  his  name  to  the  footman  as  "Mr.  Gil- 
bert" "Sir  William,  I  believe,"  promptly  re- 
plied t\at  functionary. 

Mrs.  George  West's  reminiscences  of  Queen 
Victo^'a,  soon  to  be  published,  cover  an  inti- 
mate Knowledge  of  the  late  British  sovereign 
.  r    court    for    a    quarter    of    a    century. 
1    e  quien  took  a  keen  interest  in  everything 
it   concerned  the   hospital   ship   Maine,   and 


one  of  the  last  long  conversations  held  by  her 
on  any  public  matter  was  with  Lady  Randolph 
Churchill,  who  during  the  last  autumn  of  the 
queen's  life  was  staying  at  Invercauld,  while 
the  court  was  at  Balmoral.  Disraeli  once  de- 
scribed Lady  Randolph  Churchill  to  his  friends 
as  his  ideal  woman,  known  to  the  readers  of 
"Lothair"  as  the  "divine  Theodora."  At  one 
time  Lord  Randolph  amazed  his  friends  and 
disconcerted  his  enemies  by  his  original  lines 
on  the  Irish  question.  It  was  openly  said  his 
sympathy  with  the  nationalists  was  owing  to 
Lady  Randolph,  who  had  been  converted  to 
home  rule  by  Father  Healy. 

Doctor  Stuyvesant  Fish  Morris  of  New  York 
during  the  last  year  gave  to  the  library  of 
congress,  Washington,  1700  letters  addressed 
to  or  written  by  Martin  Van  Buren,  thereby 
contributing  all  that  remained  in  his  posses- 
sion of  the  Van  Buren  collection  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  of  the  more  intimate 
family  letters  which  Doctor  Morris  wished 
to    retain    in   his    family. 

Zangwill,  the  author,  has  a  most  wonderful 
memory.  Recently  the  proprietor  of  an  East- 
ern daily  paper  asked  him  to  prepare  a  his- 
tory of  famous  trials.  It  was  wanted  for 
next  morning's  paper.  Mr.  Zangwill  sat  down 
with  a  stenographer  then  and  there,  dictated 
a  two-column  article  such  as  was  desired, 
giving  a  resume  of  every  famous  trial  for  the 
last  200  years — all  from  memorj'. 

Bernard  Shaw  is  trying  to  lure  authors 
away  from  publishers  to  theatrical  managers. 
He  relates  that  for  the  number  of  words 
necessary  to  provide  a  play  he  receives  from 
a  publisher  sixty  guineas,  whereas  the  theatre 
yielded  him  $30,000  for  the  same  amount  of 
writing.  Publishers,  he  says,  are  simultane- 
ously exploiting  a  great  number  of  authors, 
while  the  manager  of  a  theatre  can  only  ex- 
ploit one  author  at  a  time.  Mr.  Shaw  adds 
that  he  has  never  known  a  publisher  to 
become  bankrupt  because  of  the  failure  of 
his  business,  but  he  has  known  such  failure 
to  result  from  publishers  living  beyond  their 
means. 

Lafcadio  Hearn's  pathetic  picture,  in  his 
letters,  of  the  position  of  his  own  fair-haired 
boy  in  Japan,  in  the  midst  of  a  family  of 
dark  and  Oriental  brothers  and  sisters,  is 
recalled  by  this  note  in  Miss  Maud  Power's 
interesting  book,  "Wayside  India"  : 

That  curse  of  the  East,  mixed  marriages,  pro- 
duces a  heart-breaking  race,  called  Eurasians. 
They  look  down  on  their  native 
fathers  or  mothers,  are  sensitive,  revengeful  and 
unreliable.  The  dark  and  fair  child  of  the  same 
family  are   deadly  enemies. 

Any  one  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  ex- 
amine the  two  most  despised  members  of  the 
literary  family,  the  paper-bound  thriller  for 
boys  and  the  paper-bound  romance  for  young 
women — typified,  say,  by  "Old  King  Brady" 
and  "A  Working  Girl's  Wrongs" — knows  that, 
while  the  ideas  and  emotions  conveyed  are 
simple  to  absurdity,  the  language  is  not  par- 
ticularly so.  Both,  perversely  as  it  seems,  are 
considerably  nearer  the  stilted  diction  of  the 
eighteenth  century  than  are  the  pages  of  a 
high-grade   magazine   today. 


Morris  Steinert  of  New  Haven,  whose 
magnificent  collection  of  old  instruments  has 
been  given  to  Yale,  contributes  to  the  New 
Haven  Journal  and  Courier  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  history  of  music,  in  which  he  brings 
out  some  curious  and  little-known  facts.  In 
discussing  the  place  of  music  in  ancient 
Greek  life,  he  says : 

The  compensations  of  musicians  or  theatrical 
performers  were  very  high.  Amcebeus,  a  singer 
of  ancient  Athens,  received  every  time  he  sang 
in  public  an  Attic  talent;  and  a  talent  of  silver 
was  about  $1026.  That  the  players  on  the  flute 
demanded  a  high  price  for  their  service  is  well 
known.  For  the  service  of  three  players  on  the 
flute,  three  tragedians  and  three  maidens  at  a 
celebration  or  festival  fifty  Corinthian  minse  was 
designated  as  a  compensation,  which  would  be 
about  $875,  besides  their  expensive  maintenance. 
The  compensation  of  a  distinguished  theatrical 
performer  was  no  less.  For  example,  Polus  or 
Arstotanous  is  said  to  have  earned  a  talent  in  two 
days  or  even  in  one  day  or  for  performances  in 
a  single  drama.  All  these  artists  received,  in  addi- 
tion, prizes  of  victory.  Common  itinerant  per- 
formers, jugglers,  conjurers  and  fortune  tellers  en 
joyed  a  competency.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
tribes  of  Athens  to  provide  for  a  number  of 
instructors  in  music;  for  athletic  exercises  each 
tribe  had  its  own  teachers,  whose  lessons  the 
youth   of  that  tribe   attended. 


A  star  whom  Harrison  Grey  Fiske  may 
add  to  those  under  his  management  is  Gus- 
tavo Salvini,  the  son  oi  the  famous  tragedian, 
Tomasso  Salvini.  The  actor  has  signified  his 
willingness  to  come  to  the  United  States,  and 
the  elder  Salvini  is  desirous  that  he  shall  do 
so.  Mr.  Fiske's  original  intention  upon  open- 
ing negotiations  was  to  cast  Salvini  for  a 
leading  role  in  one  of  his  productions,  but  the 
young  actor  is  not  sufficiently  sure  of  his 
command  of  English  to  attempt  an  appear- 
ance in  any  but  his  native  tongue.  His  wish 
is  to  appear  here  at  the  head  of  his  own  com- 
pany, the  performance  being  given  entirely  in 
Italian.  The  negotiations  are  still  in  prog- 
ress and  are  likely  to  result  favorably.  Gus- 
tavo Salvini  seems  destined  to  wear  the 
mantle  of  his  father's  fame.  He  has  won 
many  triumphs  in  Italy  in  the  repertoire 
which  his  father  used  to  play,  and  has  just 
concluded  a  tour  of  South  America,  where 
he  duplicated  his   Italian   success. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

Two  Western  plays  have  been  prominent  in 
the  dramatic  attractions  of  the  week,  and 
both  have  "made  good"  in  the  expressive  term 
that  has  come  from  the  mysterious  regions 
back  of  the  proscenium  arch  to  a  wider  field 
of  usefulness.  Bret  Harte  was  drawn  upon 
with  skill  for  the  motive  of  one  of  these  pro- 
ductions, and  the  play  bears  comparison  with 
the  one  that  did  not  come  directly  from  a 
book.  The  theatre-goer  who  delights  in  post 
calcium  consideration  of  his  stage  pleasures 
will  find  opportunity  for  study  in  deciding 
whether  the  characters  of  a  novel  are  better  for 
acting-out  purposes  than  the  freshly  created 
people  of  the  dramatic  author  who  aspires 
to  fame  as  well  as  financial  prosperity.  Next 
week  will  see  still  another  mining-camp  drama 
offered  for  judgment,  and  before  the  season 
ends  at  least  one  portion  of  our  beloved 
country  will  have  furnished  its  full  share  of 
inspiration   and  edification. 


Jessie  Izett  has  won  more  than  favorable 
notice  in  the  name-part  of  "Salomy  Jane"  at 
the  Van  Ness  Theatre  this  week,  and  much 
of  the  credit  for  the  success  of  the  play  is 
due  to  her.  Other  members  of  the  company, 
notably  A.  S.  Lipman,  who  is  a  long-time 
favorite  in  the  legitimate;  Stokes  Sullivan, 
Spottiswood  Aiken,  and  Florence  Gerald,  are 
well  cast.  The  shadow  and  fragrance  of  the 
redwoods  attend  all  the  dramatic  situations, 
and  the  play  goes  through  with  interest  from 
the  beginning.  It  will  be  continued  all  next 
week. 


At  the  New  Alcazar  Theatre,  where  "The 
Other  Girl"  is  pleasing  all  lovers  of  bright 
comedy,  next  week  will  be  given  to  "Genesee 
of  the  Hills,"  a  dramatization  of  Marah  Ellis 
Ryan's  novel,  "Told  in  the  Hills."  Life  at 
a  cavalry  post,  an  Indian  raid,  and  other 
picturesque  possibilities  are  made  the  most 
of  in  the  drama,  and  the  stock  company, 
headed  by  Bertram  Lytell  and  Thais  Lawton, 
will  keep  the  interest  well  sustained. 


A  Shakespearean  production  headed  by 
that  sterling  actor,  Louis  James,  will  be  seen 
at  the  Novelty  Theatre  next  week.  It  is  the 
second  season  that  Mr.  James  has  made  Fal- 
staff  in  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  his 
leading  role,  and  its  success  has  proved  that 
his  ability  in  comedy  is  as  well  recognized  as 
his  strength  in  serious  characterizations.  He 
has  a  capable  supporting  company  and  his 
productions  are  notable  for  brilliant  and  cor- 
rect costumes  and  fidelity  in  detail  to  the 
scenic    requirements. 


The  new  bill  at  the  Orpheum,  beginning 
Sunday  afternoon,  is  headed  by  Minnie  Selig- 
man  and  William  Bramwell  in  a  sketch  en- 
titled "A  Dakota  Widow."  The  Eight  Vassar 
Girls  are  announced  for  a  return  visit,  and 
as  before  will  stir  enthusiasm  with  their  music 
and  dancing.  Mme.  Bartholdi  and  her  troupe 
of  trained  cockatoos.  Lucy  and  Lucier  in  a 
comedy  sketch,  "The  Fool's  Errand,"  and 
Christina  Nielson,  a  singer  of  ballads  and 
operatic  selections,  are  included  in  the  list 
of  newcomers.  It  will  be  the  last  week  of 
the  Bellclaire  Brothers,  Berry  and  Berry,  and 
"A  Night  with  the  Poets." 

Olga  Nethersole  will  appear  at  the  Van 
Ness  on  October  7  for  a  limited  engagement, 
opening  in  "Sapho." 


Frederick    Paulding    is    leading    man    with 
Louis  James's   Shakespearean   Company. 


Anna  Lichter,  long  the  favorite  leading  so- 
prano at  the  old  Tivoli  Opera  House,  is  in 
St.  Louis  with  the  Joseph  H.  Sheehan  Opera 
Company,  and  made  a  very  pleasing  impres- 
sion in  her  appearance  as  Leonora  in  "II 
Trovatore,"   the   opening  night  of  the  season. 


Through  the  initiative  of  the  German  em- 
press, Germany  is  to  possess  a  public  garden 
unique  of  its  kind.  The  kaiserin  has  acquired 
a  large  garden,  covering  an  area  of  25,000 
square  metres,  at  Britz,  near  Berlin,  which 
is  to  be  laid  out  with  examples  of  every  rose 
known  to  horticulture.  The  park  is  to  be 
named  the  Rose  Academy. 
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Miss  Hamlin's 

Boarding  and  Day    School   for  Girls 
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near    Webster   St.       New    term    opened    August    12.    1907. 

Accredited. 
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OPERA  SINGERS  AND  ACTORS. 

By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 

Padovani  is  the  bird  of  the  Milan  Opera 
Company  ;  no  doubt  ot'  that.  Her  Gilda  lifted 
■■Rigoletto"  out  of  the  humdrum  jogtrot  of 
the  ordinary'  performance  and  made  it  a  thing 
to  remember. 

How  a  finished  artist  can  brighten  up  the 
routine  work  in  an  operatic  company's  per- 
formance of  an  old  and  thoroughly  well- 
known  opera.  And  in  this  particular  instance, 
it  wasn't  a  case  of  one  swallow  making  a  sum- 
mer, for  Arcangeli  was  the  fool,  and  his 
Rigoletto  was  both  sung  and  acted  with  such 
a  mingling  of  fire  and  pathos  as  to  infuse 
fresh  poignancy  into  the  faded  anguish  of  the 
fool. 

Even  Parola  gave  much  pleasure.  Parola 
is  not  beautiful  when  he  smiles,  in  spite  of 
his  mouthful  of  white  teeth,  and  he  would 
do  well,  therefore,  to  cultivate  a  settled  seri- 
ousness of  demeanor,  as  often  as  is  compat- 
ible with  the  roles  he  undertakes.  But  the 
opera-pampered  public  of  San  Francisco  can 
look  back  to  times  when  they  would  have 
been  unspeakably  grateful  for  a  tenor  with 
as  much  solidity  of  merit  as  Parola,  who, 
although  so  much  inferior  to  Signorini  in 
other  respects,  sticks  to  the  pitch  with  a  con- 
stancy that  shows  he  has  the  truer  ear  of 
the   two. 

The  lovers'  duet  in  the  second  act  was  a 
real  delight.  Parola  sang  with  ardor  and 
with  a  certain  effect  of  reliability,  thus  act- 
ing as  a  sturdy  foundation  to  the  brilliant 
vocal  structure  builded  by  Padovani,  the  star. 
Padovam  is  very  attractive.  She  is  no  great 
shakes  as  an  actress,  merely  going  automat- 
ically through  all  the  round  of  hand-clasping, 
arm-extending,  and  the  tremors  and  totter- 
ings  carefully  inculcated  in  the  school  of 
operatic  acting.  When  Padovani  sang,  we 
rested  luxuriously  upon  the  conviction  that 
she  is  the  calm,  assured  mistress  of  the  art 
of  vocal  music,  and  became  all  ear.  When 
Arcangeli  sang,  we  began  to  be  aware  that 
there  was  a  story  interwoven  with  the  music, 
and  that  it  was  a  tragic  one.  We  could 
hear  the  heart-break  under  the  fool's  rollick- 
ing song,  and  almost  responded  with  the 
emotions  born   of  the  drama. 

It  is  no  slight  feat  for  a  singer  really  to 
act,  really  to  act,  while  engaged  in  singing. 
He  has  a  pretty  large  commission  on  hand 
to  do  some  straight-ahead  singing,  to  sing 
with  the  requisite  expression,  to  heed  the 
beat  of  the  baton,  and  to  out-clamor  the  too- 
insistent  bass  drum,  which,  like  Banquo's 
ghost,  will  not  down.  So  I  felt  an  immense 
respect  for  Arcangeli,  because  he  can  sing 
and   act  simultaneously. 

Padovani,  however,  is  to  be  freely  forgiven 
for  her  lack  of  the  true  dramatic  fire,  because 
she  gives  such  extreme  pleasure  by  her  sing- 
ing. Personally,  I  prefer  a  younger  voice 
than  hers;  one  of  fresher  tone,  even  if  less 
perfectly  trained  and  confined  to  a  less  mirac- 
ulous range.  There  is  to  be  detected  an 
almost  wiry  strain  in  Padovani's  voice  at 
first  hearing ;  but  when  she  attacks  her  ca- 
denzas she  forces  you  to  forget  it. 

The  "Caro  Nome"  was  sung  only  as  we 
look  to  have  it  done  in  the  grandest  grand 
opera,  with  a  sumptuous  foreground  of  be- 
diamonded  beauties  to  soothe  the  singer  by 
their  testimonial  of  the  world's  recognition  of 
vocal    merit. 

There  was  no  such  foreground  at  the 
"Rigoletto"  performance.  But  it  really  would 
have  paid  the  fashionables  to  have  gotten  out 
their  laces  and  diamonds  and  have  had  a  pre- 
arranged Padovani  society-night.  The  music- 
lovers  would  have  realized  that  they  had 
made  no  mistake  when  Gilda  climbed  the 
backstairs  of  her  flat  and  sent  forth  rainbow 
cascades  of  brilliant  notes  over  the  heads  of 
the  duke's  Richmond  mob  waiting  to  do  some 
I  union)    thuggery    below. 

The  quartette  was,  as  ever,  when  it  is  well 
sung,  enthusiastically  enjoyed,  and  so  hugely 
applauded  that  it  was  repeated.  Indeed,  the 
artists  were  so  heartened  up  by  the  rapturous 
enjoyment  of  the  audience  that  they  repeated 
four  or  five  numbers. 

Amalia  Canzio,  a  young  singer,  with  a 
voice  of  rich  quality  but  an  inability  through 
youth  and  inexperience  properly  to  place  its 
tone,  sang  the  part  of  Maddalena.  Canzio's 
immature  voice  was  not  drowned  by  the 
others,  although  vocally  she  was  not  up  to 
her  associates.  So  I  listened  more  particu- 
larly to  Padovani,  and  looked  at  the  laughing 
Maddalena,  who  smiled  rather  fetchingly 
upon  the  duke,  for  it  is  a  purely  instinctive 
pleasure  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  youth  coquet- 
ting and  being  made  love  to. 

Manceri's  voice  was  advantageously 
placed  in  the  role  of  the  wronged  Monterone, 
and  Wulman,  well,  really,  he  was  a  daisy  of 
a  Sparafucile.  Sparafucile  is  such  a  deli- 
ciously  matter-of-fact  ruffian,  and  he  has  an 
altogether  enchanting  way  of  melodiously 
repeating  his  melodious  name,  and  Wulman 
made  of  him  such  a  big,  black-eyed,  pictur- 
esquely, serenely,  imperturbably  wicked 
assassin,  that  the  character  was  invested  with 
fullest  value. 

Fugazzola  conducted  well,  but  was  unable 
to  subdue  the  heavier  instruments  to  an  ap- 
propriate subordination  to  the  singers,  and 
was  altogether  too  calm  and  self-contained 
to  whip  a  lazy  chorus  into  line. 
*  *  * 
Eugenia    Thais    Lawton    that    was,    Thais 


Lawton  that  is — for  the  lady  really  had  a 
superfluity  of  pretty  names,  and  Thais  is  so 
delightfully  unique  that  it  is  worthy  to  stand 
alone. 

It  is  an  old  plan  of  the  Alcazar  Theatre 
management,  pre-dating  the  earthquake,  to 
have  Miss  Lawton  act  as  leading  lady  at 
the  Alcazar,  and,  I  may  add,  an  excellent  one, 
for  the  lady  knows  how  to  act.  I  first 
realized  it,  although  I  had  seen  her  a  num- 
ber of  times  at  the  Central  Theatre,  when 
she  appeared  at  the  old  Alcazar  as  Mazie  in 
"The  Light  That  Failed."  She  bad  a  good 
grasp  on  the  character  of  Mazie — Kipling's 
Mazie — and  in  spite  of  the  theatrical  play 
gave  the  character  the  vitality  that  Kipling 
first   put   into    it. 

"On  Parole"  is  a  very  different  kind  of 
a  play ;  a  nice,  simple,  wholesome  little  love 
story.  Although  its  action  is  involved  in  the 
Civil  War  struggle,  the  play  is  a  peaceful 
enough  affair,  in  spite  of  the  excellent  mili- 
tary finale  to  the  second  act.  There  is,  of 
course,  some  peppery  sparring  between  a 
Southern  belle  and  her  Yankee  lover,  Yankee, 
that  is,  politically,  for  he  is  a  Virginian 
who  would  not  go  back  on  the  Union. 

Bertram  Lytell,  who  is  still  the  leading 
man,  and  a  very  popular  one,  has  a  very 
pretty  gift  of  acting  out  a  lover's  empresse- 
ment  with  such  sincerity  as  to  lend  a  charm- 
ing sentiment  to  the  scenes  in  which  the 
Virginia  Northerner  woos  the  Virginia  South- 
erner. 

Miss  Lawton  was  fortunate  enough  to  have 
a  scene  fall  to  her  share  in  which  as  a 
secret  bearer  of  military  dispatches  she  was 
obliged  to  drop  her  true  character  of  South- 
ern aristocrat  and  to  pretend  that  she  was 
the  illiterate  daughter  of  an  humble  neigh- 
bor, for  the  purpose  of  throwing  her  pur- 
suers off  the  scent.  She  did  it  most  deftly, 
and  with  an  appreciation  of  the  comedy 
side  of  the  situation  that  augurs  well  for  her 
versatility. 

*     *     * 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  refrain  from 
superlatives  when  speaking  of  "The  Three 
of  Us,"  a  play  of  the  West  by  Rachel  Croth- 
ers,  running  at  the  Novelty  Theatre,  that  has 
the  peculiarly  penetrating  charm,  the  unthe- 
atrical  Western  atmosphere,  and  the  combi- 
nation of  sense  and  sentiment  that  causes 
those  who  love  Mary  Halleck  Foote's  beau- 
tifully told  stories  to  place  her  on  a  pedestal 
as  a  Western  realist.  For  the  true  realist, 
to  win  a  following,  must  be  an  idealist  as 
well.  Like  Mrs.  Foote,  Rachel  Crothers  is 
aware  that  human  nature  is  capable  of  ugly 
depths  as  well  as  divine  heights.  And  again, 
like  Mrs.  Foote,  the  good  sense  that  per- 
meates her  work  is  as  wholesome  and  stimu- 
lating as  the  sentiment  is  beautiful  and  satis- 
fying both  to  the  mind  and  the  heart. 

The  keynote  of  "The  Three  of  Us"  is 
struck  in  the  opening  scene,  which  represents 
a  little  family  group  as  natural  and  off  guard 
as  you  and  I  might  be  while  chatting,  and, 
perchance,  grumbling,  over  our  morning 
coffee.  The  dialogue  is  most  natural,  and 
Rhy,  a  sister  of  sisters,  has  such  an  involun- 
tary habit  of  interrupting  a  conversation  on 
strenuous  topics  by  irrelevant,  maternal  ad- 
monitions to  her  two  troublesomely  absorb- 
ing brothers  that  the  effect  is  that  of  reality 
itself. 

The  character  of  Rhy,  and  the  fearlessness, 
the  good  sense,  the  sublime  faith  in  the  integ- 
rity of  good  intentions  with  which  she  meets 
and  worsts  the  bugaboos  raised  by  man's 
foolish  contriving  affords  that  sense  of  deep 
satisfaction  with  which  one  sees  error  go 
down  in  defeat  before  truth. 

The  play  is  absorbing  from  beginning  to 
end.  There  is  no  real  drop  at  any  point. 
But  it  would  be  difficult  to  recall  a  scene  of 
which  the  sentiment  is  purer,  and  more  stim- 
ulating to  our  faith  in  the  power  of  unselfish 
love  than  that  in  which  Rhy,  her  only  aid 
and  stay  for  the  tottering  boy  a  sister's  loving 
arms,  snatched  her  brother  from  the  abyss 
awaiting    him. 

He  seemed  a  whelp,  he  was  a  whelp,  but 
by  the  power  of  her  searching  love  she 
awakened  in  his  puling  conscience  that  spark 
of  manliness  which  made  him  put  self  aside, 
become  her  impetuous  champion,  and  redeem 
himself. 

Besides  this  aspect,  Miss  Crothers,  again 
like  Mary  Halleck  Foote,  is  able  to  give  an 
insight  into  man's  methods  of  warfare  in  the 
great  game  of  money-getting.  Her  men  have 
the  men's  vocabulary,  and  are  not  the  roman- 
tic creatures  that  exist  only  in  a  woman's 
imagination.  Everybody  in  the  Nevada  min- 
ing camp,  which  is  the  locale  of  the  play, 
has  a  claim  for  sale,  and  the  scheming  of 
the  potentially  bad  hero  to  oust  the  good  one 
from  his  rights  affords  the  opportunity  for 
several  stirring  scenes ;  though  not  at  all 
stirring  from  the  gallery  point  of  view. 

Indeed,  I  could  not  detect  a  word,  a  scene, 
or  an  emotion  in  the  play  which  struck  a 
false  note,  except  once,  when  Rhy  and  Steve 
laughed  long  and  loud  in  their  mutual  con- 
gratulation at  his  having  struck  it  rich. 
Their  mirth  did  not  seem  wholly  natural, 
even  regarded  as  hysteria,  although  I  have 
such  a  sense  of  reliance  on  Miss  Crothers's 
judgment,  after  having  seen  her  play,  that  I 
am  open  to  conviction. 

The  company  at  the  Novelty  Theatre  is 
well  selected,  and  gives  a  particularly  sympa- 
thetic and  realistic  representation  of  the 
piece.  The  one,  however,  who  gives  the 
magic    transmuting   touch    is    Mabel    Cameron. 


She,  as  Rhy  McChesney,  the  sister  of  the 
whelp  and  of  little  "Sonnie" — whom  Miss 
Crothers  dares  to  put  forward  as  a  natural 
youngster  that  can  pout  and  be  selfish — is  an 
actress  of  peculiarly  direct,  simple,  and  sincere 
charm.  I  feel  as  if  the  author  must  have 
chosen  her  from  many  for  the  role  of  Rhy, 
for  she  fits  into  the  character  as  if  it  were 
made  for  her.  Miss  Cameron's  presence 
brings  with  it  into  each  scene  a  sense  of 
womanliness,  of  openness  of  nature,  of  home, 
home  comforts,  and  home  affections,  and  the 
lovableness  that  results  from  self-unconscious- 
ness. For  these  are  among  the  things  that 
make  Rhy  lovable,  and  while  she  is  playing 
Rhy,  Miss  Cameron  is  Rhy. 

Henry  Hall's  Steve  was  good,  if  conven- 
tional, and  Walter  Horton's  Berresford  was 
cleverly  presented,  in  spite  of  a  slight,  very 
slight,  melodramatic  stress.  I  admired  the 
Clem  of  Thomas  Emory,  because  he  acted  so 
well  the  bluster  of  the  boy  who  has  reached 
that  dangerous  age  when  he  is  all  appetite, 
and  the  affections  sleep.  And  in  the  struggles 
between  Rhy  and  her  erring  brother  Mr. 
Emory  gave  so  correctly  the  effect  similar 
to  that  of  a  criminal  nerving  himself  by  stim- 
ulants to  commit  a  crime,  of  a  graceless  youth 
striving  to  drown  the  voice  of  conscience  and 
of  family  affection  by  a  clamorous  repetition 
of  his  wants. 

Elise  Scott  fell  in  line  with  Miss  Cameron, 
in  her  quiet,  natural  portrayal  of  Mrs.  Bix, 
and  Henry  Fearing,  in  one  or  two  scenes, 
gave  us  a  taste  of  his  good  quality  as  the 
English  husband  of  an  American  wife. 

John  Prescott  gave  two  small  roles  neatly, 
although  his  Chinese  make-up  was  poor;  and 
Jennie  La  Monte's  Irish  Maggie  was  a  curi- 
ous, but  thoroughly  enjoyable  mixture  of 
naturalism  and  stage  Irishism. 

The  Gadski  Concerts. 

Manager  Will  L.  Greenbaum  announces  the 
coming  of  Mme.  Johanna  Gadski,  the  foremost 
of  the  Wagnerian  prima  donne,  for  the  open- 
ing of  his  concert  season,  on  October  15. 
The  Dreamland  Rink  is  being  prepared  for  a 
series  of  notable  musical  entertainments  under 
Mr.  Greenbaum's  management,  and  it  is  there 
that  Mme.  Gadski  will  sing  three  times  next 
month.  As  has  been  said,  the  first  Gadski 
concert  will  be  Tuesday  evening,  October  15 ; 
the  second,  Friday  evening,  October  18,  and 
the  third,  Sunday  afternoon,  October  20.  The 
programmes  will  be  varied,  and  at  each  con- 
cert the  great  artist  will  sing  one  of  the 
Wagnerian  arias.  Mr.  Frank  La  Forge,  the 
young  pianist-composer,  who  made  such  a 
favorable  impression  on  the  occasion  of  Mme. 
Gadski's  previous  season  here,  will  assist  both 
as   accompanist   and   soloist. 

In  Oakland  Mme.  Gadski  will  sing  at  Ye 
Liberty  Playhouse  Monday  night,  October 
14,  and  on  Thursday  afternoon,  October  17,  she 
will  give  a  concert  with  the  University  Or- 
chestra at  the   Greek  Theatre. 

The  prices  for  seats  for  the  San  Farncisco 
concerts  will  be  $2,  $1.50,  and  $1,  and  these 
may  be  obtained  on  and  after  Tuesday,  Oc- 
tober 8,  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  on  Van 
Ness  Avenue  above  California  Street.  Com- 
plete programmes  will  also  be  ready  at  that 
time.  Mail  orders  should  be  addressed  to 
Will  L.  Greenbaum,  and  must  be  accompa- 
nied by  check  or  money  order. 


The  Milan  Opera  Company. 

The  Milan  Opera  Company  at  the  Chutes 
Theatre  will  present  for  this  (Saturday)  mati- 
nee and  Sunday  night,  "La  Tosca,"  with 
Padovani  in  the  title-role.  Saturday  night, 
"La  Tosca*'  will  be  repeated,  by  request,  with 
Ferrabini  in  the  name  part.  Tomorrow  (Sun- 
day) matinee,  "Cavalleria  Rusticana"  and 
"I'Pagliacci"  will  be  given  for  the  last  times, 
with  Gonzales,  Balestri,  Paccini,  Bertozzi, 
Pimazoni,  and  Signorini. 

Next  week  will  positively  be  the  last  of  the 
season.  "Mignon,"  with  Padovani,  Bertozzi, 
and  an  all-star  cast,  and  "Faust,"  with  Ferra- 
bini, Lombardi,  and  Pimazzoni,  will  be  among 
the  attractions  offered. 

Hermann  Sudermann,  the  dramatist,  has 
produced  what  he  calls  a  "cycle"  of  three  one- 
act  plays  which  will  probably  be  seen  on 
the  stage  this  season.  To  the  three  plays, 
which  are  to  form  one  performance,  although 
their  outward  form  is  varied,  Suderman  has 
given  the  title  "Roses."  The  first-  is  called 
"Margot,"  and  deals  with  an  episode  in  the 
life  of  a  girl  on  the  verge  of  womanhood. 
The  second  of  the  cycle  is  "The  Last  Visit," 
which  handles  a  very  delicate  modern  prob- 
lem, and  the  third  is  "The  Distant  Princess," 
which  is  on  the  borders  of  broad  comedy,  and 
deals  in  a  whimsical  way  with  the  emanci- 
pation of  women  in  a  political  sense.  In  all 
three  plays  the  dramatist  is  in  his  lightest 
vein  and  leaves  the  solemn  and  sombre  ques- 
tions which  usually  form  the  subjects  of  his 
dramas  in  the  background. 


Mrs.  Annie  Yeamans  will  retire  from  the 
stage  on  November  19  next,  the  seventy-sec- 
ond anniversary  of  her  birth.  Mrs.  Yeamans 
has  been  on  the  stage  for  more  than  sixty 
years,  and  became  well  known  first  through 
her  character  parts  in  the  Harrigan  and  Hart 
plays  of  New   York  low  life  in   the  late  '70s. 

Sousa's  Band  will  appear  at  the  Dreamland 
Rink  next  month,  under  the  auspices  of  Man- 
ager   Greenbaum. 


The 
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/30S  VAN  NESS  AVE. 
Bet.  BUSH and SUTTER  STS. 


AMUSEMENTS 


Orpheum 

ELLIS  STREET,  NEAR  FILLMORE 

Absolutely  Class  A  Theatre  Building 
Week  besionlaz  this  Sunday  matloee,  Sept.  29 

Matinee  Every  Day— A  BIG  NEW  SHOW 
MINNIE  SELIGMAN  and  WILLIAM  BRAM- 
WELL,  in  the  Comedy  Sketch,  "A  Dakota 
Widow";  8— VASSAR  GIRLS— 8:  LUCY 
and  LUCIER,  in  "A  Fool's  Errand";  BAR- 
TIIOLDI'S  COCKATOOS;  CHRISTINA 
AlELSEN;  BELLCLAIRE  BROTHERS; 
BERRY  and  BERRY:  New  Orpheum  Motion 
Pictures,"  and  Last  Week  of  "A  Night  With 
the    Poets." 

PRICES— Evenings,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.     Box 
seats,    $1.     Matinees,    10c,    25c,    50c. 
Phone,  WEST  6000. 


New  Alcazar  T\TlZ^ 

Cor.  Sutter  and  Steiner  Sts.     Absolutely  Class  "A"  Building 
BELASCO  A  MAYER.  Owners  and  Managers 

Twenty-Ninth  Week  the  New  Alcazar  Stock  Co. 
Commencing    Monday    Evening,    September    30, 

Genesee  of  the  Hills 

A    Dramatization    of    Marah    Ellis    Ryan's    Re- 
nowned Novel,  "Told  in  the  Hills." 

PRICES— Evening,     25c     to     $1.01).      Matinees, 
Saturday   and    Sunday,   25c   to    50c. 

October    7— "WHEN    KNIGHTHOOD    WAS 
IN  FLOWER,"  the  play  of  chivalrous  times. 


VAN  NESS  THEATRE 

Cor.  Van  Ness  and  Grove  —  Phone  Market   500 


Tonight,    Sunday    Night,    and    for 

ONE    MORE   WEEK. 

Matinee   Saturday    Only. 

"Tlie    Best    of   the    Year." — Examiner. 

"SALOMY    JANE" 

With  one  of  the  most  magnificent  productions 
ever  seen. 
NOTE — Seat    sale    for    Olga    Nethersole    en- 
gagement   opens    next    Thursday    morning    at 
9   o'clock. 


Novelty  Theatre 


O'Farrell 
and  Steiner 


Phone  Wat  3990 


Beginning    SUNDAY'  NIGHT,    SEPT.    29. 

Matinees  Saturdays   Only. 

LOUIS  JAMES  as  FALSTAFF   in 

The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 

Magnificent    Production.     Superior    Supporting 

Cast. 

To    Follow — "The    Comedy    of    Errors." 

Seats — 50c  to   $1.50. 


THE  MILAN  OPERA  CO. 

MARIO  LAMBARD1.  Impresario 

CHUTES    THEATRE 

Matinee  today  (Saturday)  and  tomorrow 
night,    "j-.a    Traviata." 

Tonight   (Saturday),   "La  Tosca." 

Tomorrow     (Sunday)     matinee,     "Cavalleria" 
and    "Pagliacci." 
NEXT     WEEK— LAST    OF    THE    SEASON. 

"Mignon,"  with  Padovani,  Bertozzi,  and  alt- 
star  cast. 

•"Faust,"  with  Ferrabini,  Lombardi,  and 
Pimazzoni. 

For  full  particulars  see  daily  papers. 

Seats  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  Van  Ness 
Avenue,  and  at  George  H.  Myers',  57  Mont- 
gomery Avenue:  $2,  $1.50,  $1,  50c;  general 
admission,    50c. 


fl 


Will    L.    Greenbaum 


Gadski 


sled   I" 


Frank  La  Gorge 


Dreamland  Rink,  St'i"%^t„s"n" 

I  (JESDAY  AND  FRIDAY  NIGHT,  Oct  15-18. 
SUNDAY   AFTERNOON,   Oct.   20. 

Seals,  $2,  $1.50  and  $1.  At  Sherman,  Clay 
&  Co.'s.  Van  Ness  just  above  California. 
Ready  Tuesday,    October  8. 

Mail  orders  accompanied  by  check  or  money 
order  carefully  attended  to.  Vddresa  Will  L. 
i  ireenbaum. 

GADSKI  in  Oakland  (Ye  Liberty),  Mon- 
■  i.i  ■■ ,   '  Ictobt  r   1 4. 

(lADSKI    at    Greek   Theatre,    Tim      I 
noon,     October    17. 

Coming— SOUSA    AND    II 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


September  28,  1907. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


With  something  more  than  a  suggestion  of 
giddiness,  the  New  York  Evening  Post  re- 
turns to  a  consideration  of  woman  and 
her  ways.  To  attempt  to  know  the  unknow- 
able has  always  been  a  human  frailty,  and 
one  might  have  supposed  that  the  Evening 
Post,  at  least,  would  recognize  the  confines 
of  human  wisdom  and  refrain  from  an  inves- 
tigation foredoomed  to  failure.  Upon  a  pre- 
vious occasion  we  expressed  some  fearsome 
admiration  for  the  inquiry  undertaken  by  the 
Evening  Post  into  the  ways  in  which  women 
lunch  and  the  curious  things  that  they  do 
upon  such  occasions.  Now  we  have  a  simi- 
lar exploration  of  "The  Woman  on  Ship- 
board," with  a  discriminating  collection  of 
facts  from  which  the  wise  may  draw  their 
own  conclusions  or  admit  their  inability  to 
draw  any  conclusions  at  all. 

Now,  why  does  the  woman  on  shipboard 
crave  to  sit  near  the  captain  ?  Experienced 
travelers  of  the  male  persuasion  cherish  a 
belief  that  the  food  at  the  captain's  table  is 
slightly  superior  to  that  elsewhere,  and  prob- 
ably it  is.  The  stewards  are  supposed  to 
take'  care  that  nothing  inferior  shall  come 
under  the  captain's  eye,  but  this  may  be 
a  superstition,  and  in  any  case  women  knpw 
nothing  about  it  and  are  governed  by  quite 
other  motives.  We  are  told  of  a  remark 
overheard  from  a  cynical  second  officer  on 
an  Atlantic  liner,  who  said:  "There's  just 
one  compensation  that  I  can  see  in  being 
second  officer  instead  of  captain :  One  doesn't 
need  to  have  all  the  fool  women  who  cross 
sitting  at  his  table.  You'll  find  most  of  them 
breaking  their  necks  and  emptying  their 
pocketbooks  to  the  saloon  steward  after  lunch 
to   get  seats  near  the   captain." 

The  remark  of  the  second  officer  was  a 
rude  one  and  indefensible,  but  then  second 
officers  have  a  lot  to  put  up  with  and  allow- 
ance must  be  made.  But  why  do  women 
want  to  sit  at  the  captain's  table?  for  with- 
out question  they  all  have  this  ambition. 

The  answer  is  simple  enough.  It  is  a  caste 
distinction,  for  caste  rules  on  shipboard  as 
elsewhere.  The  seats  are  usually  allotted  by 
the  purser,  who  is  advised  by  the  stewards, 
and  the  idea  is  to  put  the  most  important 
people  close  to  the  throne  and  in  the  full 
light  of  supreme  authority.  To  be  selected 
for  the  captain's  table  is  therefore  an  evi- 
dence that  in  the  eyes  of  at  least  the  purser 
you  rank  somewhat  above  the  common  herd 
who  have  to  put  up  with  the  chief  officer,  the 
chief  engineer,   or  the  doctor. 

In  the  case  quoted  by  the  Evening  Post 
the  second  officer  evidently  spoke  of  the 
things   that  he   knew : 

And  he  was  right,  for  the  passenger  lingering 
near  the  dining  saloon  that  afternoon  had  his 
curiosity  rewarded  by  overhearing  such  speeches 
as,  "But  I  wrote  to  you  about  it  from  London. 
I  always  sit  at  the  captain's  table.  I'm  sure  it's 
very   strange   that   I   can't  this  trip,"   or   "But   I've 

crossed  with  Captain  X three  times,  and  he's 

a  personal  friend.  I  shall  speak  to  him  about 
it,"  and  others  of  like  tenor. 

The  successful  were  smiling  composedly  and 
wore  their  prettiest  gowns  to  dinner  until  they 
vanished  into  their  cabins,  the  victims  of  the 
first  storm.  Why  is  it,  one  wonders,  that  almost 
the  initial  thing  a  returned  woman  traveler  has 
to  say  about  the  voyage  is:  "And  we  sat  at  the 
captain's  table,"  as  if  that  were  the  height  of 
the  voyager's  ambition.  It  is  probably  only  one 
of  the  idiosyncrasies  that  belong  to  women  on 
shipboard,  where,  perhaps  better  than  in  most 
other  places,  these  come  to  light. 


There  are  other  feminine  foibles  that  find 
their  due  place  in  the  veracious  chronicle 
of  the  Evening  Post.  Among  these  is  a  ten- 
dency to  indiscreet  chatter,  but  it  may  be 
suggested  meekly  that  this  is  a  weakness  not 
entirely  confined  to  life  on  board  ship.  But 
it  is  forgotten  that  partitions  on  board  ship 
are  apt  to  be  thin  and  there  is  a  danger  of 
being  overheard.  But  to  that  objection  there 
is  the  unanswerable  reply,  "What  of  it? 
These  people  will  never  see  us  again." 

If  there  is  one  place  more  than  another  where 
walls  have  ears  it  is  on  board  ship.  Even  in  the 
kind  of  summer  cottage  where  partitions  extend 
but  three-fourths  of  the  way  to  the  ceiling  it  is 
no  easier  to  learn  the  most  intimate  details  con- 
cerning your  next-door  neighbors.  "Do  you  sup- 
pose," queried  an  inquisitive  old  lady  to  a  stew- 
ardess as  she  waited  for  her  bath  to  be  filled, 
"that  the  stout  woman  in  the  room  next  to  mine 
colors    her    hair?" 

"She  does,  madam,"  came  an  icy  voice  from 
the  next  bath,  rising  above  the  hiss  of  the  steam 
and  the  splash  of  the  water,  "and  if  you  remind 
me  later  I'll  give  you  the  name  of  the  place  in 
New  York  where  I  have  it  done.  Your  own 
needs  improvement,  I've  noticed." 


It  seems  that  women  are  apt  to  quarrel  a 
good  deal  on  board  ship.  Such,  at  least,  is 
the  judgment  of  the  Evening  Post,  which  has 
made  a  special  and  elaborate  study  of  such 
things.  They  quarrel  because  the  contact 
with  one  another  is  an  unusually  close  one, 
and  this  is  trying  to  the  temper.  Even  the 
best  of  friends  must  not  see  too  much  of 
each  other,  because  familiarity  is  well  known 
to  breed  contempt.  When  two  women  occupy 
the  sa-ae  SxlO  cabin  for  a  week  or  more  it 
gets  upon  the  nerves,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
and  the  quills  that  ordinarily  are  unnoticed 
begir  to  prick .  a  little.  The  friendship  that 
can  .tand  an  Atlantic  voyage  must  indeed  be 
-  £r_i  one. 

Two   friends  of  years'   standing  left   New    York 
r    Glasgow,    intending  to    be   together   as    far    as 


Paris,  where  they  were  to  separate.  In  less  than 
a  week  they  did  not  address  each  other,  except 
as  the  exigencies  of  sharing  a  cabin  demanded 
conversation,  and  when  the  Scotch  port  was 
reached  one  stayed  over  night  at  the  station  hotel 
to  avoid  further  necessity  for  intercourse. 

"I  simply  couldn't  stand  for  her  selfish  monopoly 
of  the  best  of  everything,"  she  confided  to  a  sym- 
pathetic passenger,  while  the  other  declaimed  pa- 
thetically a  few  feet  away  as  the  steamer  made 
her  way  up  the  Clyde,  "She  is  the  most  ungrate- 
ful creature.  After  all  I've  done  for  her.  I 
wasn't  expected  to  touch  even  a  hairpin  that  hap- 
pened to  be  on  her  washstand."  It  is  not  easy  to 
survive  the  test  of  close  quarters  and  the  sharing 
of  the  few  conveniences  a  stateroom  affords,  and 
those  who  have  met  it  successfully  are  better 
friends  than  ever  for  the  trial. 

The  Evening  Post  should  continue  on  its 
wild  career.  Its  course  of  investigation  may 
be  unpopular  in  some  quarters,  but  unpopu- 
larity is  one  of  the  penalties  of  hardihood. 
There  are  other  departments  of  the  life  femi- 
nine upon  which  it  might  turn  the  search- 
light of  its  critical  analysis,  and  certainly  such 
enterprise  will  not  go  unrewarded — here  or 
hereafter. 

The  English  House  of  Commons  is  trying 
hard  to  show  that  Englishmen  no  longer 
"dearly  love  a  lord,"  and  if  the  peers  of  the 
realm  do  not  find  that  they  are  shorn  of 
some  of  the  powers  as  well  as  some  of  their 
fine  feathers,  it  will  be  due  to  lack  of  power 
on  the  part  of  their  adversaries  and  not  to 
lack  of  will.  But  by  one  of  the  curious  incon- 
sistencies of  English  life  the  king  goes  on 
creating  peers  as  though  the  hereditary  prin- 
ciple in  English  society  had  discovered  the 
lapis  philosophorum  and  were  endowed  with 
life  for  evermore.     Perhaps  it  is  so. 

When  a  peer  mixes  with  his  fellow  mor- 
tals of  baser  clay  he  looks  very  much  like 
them,  although  rather  more  so.  To  see  him 
at  his  best  he  must  be  inspected  upon  official 
occasions,  and  then  we  shall  see  how  true 
it  is  that  clothes  make  the  man.  A  new  peer 
must  always  wear  his  best  clothes  when  he 
appears  in  the  gilded  chamber  for  the  first 
time,  and  then  indeed  he  is  a  sight  for  men 
and  angels.  Gorgeously  attired,  and  flanked 
on  either  side  by  his  introducers,  the  new 
lord  advances  to  the  throne,  bows  to  it  three 
times,  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  royalty  is 
represented  only  by  the  lord  chancellor,  who 
returns  his  salutations  and  makes  a  solemn 
pretense  of  examining  his  patent  of  nobility. 
The  three  peers,  the  new  one  and  his  two 
supporters,  then  make  nine  genuflections  to 
the  throne,  three  each,  and  the  ceremony  is 
over.  The  new  peer  retires  to  think  over  his 
dignities  and  to  check  his  tailor's  bill,  and 
the  world  goes  on  pretty  much  the  same  as 
it  did  before. 

It  costs  something  to  be  made  a  peer. 
There  are  regular  fees  that  must  be  paid  to 
the  Herald's  College  for  the  letters  of  nobility, 
and  these  depend  upon  the  particular  step 
of  the  social  ladder  that  has  been  attained. 
A  baron  pays  $750,  a  viscount  $1000,  an  earl 
$1250,  a  marquis  $1500,  and  a  duke  $1750. 
No  reduction  is  made  for  a  quantity,  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  a  baron,  a 
viscount,  an  earl,  a  marquis,  and  a  duke,  had 
to  disburse  to  the  tune  of  $6250  and  the 
tailor's  bill  on  top  of  it  all. 

The  tailor's  bill  is  a  consideration.  The 
robes  are  made  of  very  fine  royal  scarlet 
cloth,  trimmed  with  ermine,  the  rank  of  the 
wearer  being  indicated  by  the  number  of 
ermine  bars  which  encircle  the  upper  or 
shoulder  part  of  the  robe.     A  duke  shows  four 


of  these  bars,  a  marquis  three  and  a  half — 
the  latter  going  just  half  way  round — an  earl 
three,  a  viscount  two,  and  a  baron  only  one. 
The  cost  of  the  robes  varies  according  to  the 
capacity  of  the  peer  to  drive  a  good  bargain, 
but  the  average  price  of  a  set  is  about  $1000. 


Then  comes  the  jeweler.  A  peer  is  sup- 
posed to  have  a  coronet,  but  there  are  very 
few  occasions  upon  which  it  must  be  worn, 
and  with  a  sufficient  number  of  diplomatic 
indispositions  a  peer  can  get  through  life 
without  a  coronet  at  all.  There  are  different 
kinds  of  coronet  indicative  of  the  rank  of 
the  proud  owner,  but  even  a  cheap  one  is  no 
insignificant  item  in  the  week's  housekeeping. 
It  will  naturally  occur  to  the  mind  "on  frugal 
thought  intent"  that  gilt  will  do  just  as  well 
as  gold  and  that  the  manufacture  of  imitation 
jewels  has  become  a  fine  art,  but  far  be  it 
from  us  to  connect  such  expedients  with  the 
"old  nobility,"  or  the  new  either.  But  the 
imitation  would  do  just  as  well  for  peers 
as  for  every  one  else.  The  decorations 
worn  by  the  rich  are  assumed  to  be  gen- 
uine, while  those  worn  by  the  poor  are 
assumed  to  be  imitations,  so  there  is  no  rea- 
son wiry  peers  should  not  get  the  benefit  of 
the  assumption.  And  perhaps  they  do.  Who 
knows  ? 


The  Marienbad  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  IVorld  tells  us  something  of  the  way  in 
which  rich  Americans  seek  to  recover  their 
faded  energies  and  get  a  new  grip  on  life 
at  the  famous  baths.  As  a  rule  the  people 
rise  at  6 :30  a.  m.  and  the  Kreuzbrunnen 
springs  are  crowded  by  7  o'clock.  Prome- 
naders  and  water  sippers  are  to  be  seen  until 
the  clock  strikes  9,  when  every  one  disappears 
for  breakfast.  A  few,  but  not  many,  drink 
their  first  glass  of  water  in  their  rooms,  and 


consider  that  the  constitutional  taken  during 
the  process  of  dressing  is  enough.  However, 
the  second  glass  is  always  consumed  on  the 
promenade,  and  a  walk  of  at  least  forty 
minutes  should  be  indulged  in  before  taking 
breakfast.  The  meal  is  quite  simple  fare : 
two  eggs,  with  rusks  and  coffee. 

Of  baths  there  are  many  varieties,  those 
composed  of  black  mud  being  the  most  popu- 
lar, and  there  are  steel  baths  and  other  forms 
of  soaking. 

From  noon  to  1  or  1 :30  o'clock  walking 
exercise  is  indulged  in,  then  comes  luncheon. 
One  may  begin  with  trout,  then  perhaps  veal 
or  chicken,  or  venison  cutlets,  and  afterward 
the  inevitable  compote. 

Those  fond  of  exercise  then  play  golf  or 
take  long  walks,  while  the  wicked — and  alas! 
there  are  many — retire  for  bridge,  a  game 
anathematized  by  the  doctors,  who  say  that 
much  harm  is  done  by  sitting  in  stuffy  rooms 
playing  cards. 

At  6  o'clock  the  band  begins  to  play  at  the 
springs,  more  action  is  gone  through  and 
shortly  after  7  o'clock  dinner  or  supper 
should  be  taken,  but  there  is  a  tendency  to 
postpone  the  evening  meal  to  8  o'clock.  This 
meal  consists  of  trout,  partridge,  ham  and 
compote. 

By  10  or  10:30  o'clock  the  water  drinkers 
are  supposed  to  retire  for  the  night. 


Oscar  Hammerstein  plans  to  build  a  chain 
of  opera  houses  in  cities  west  of  New  York 
and  has  already  purchased  a  site  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  proposes  to  have  the  first  of 
the  new  buildings  completed  in  a  little  more 
than    a   year. 


Lawrence  D'Orsay  has  just  returned  to 
this  country  from  Europe  with  a  bride  whom 
he  lately  declared  it  had  taken  him  twelve 
years  to  win. 


MOTH  PROOF 
BOX  COUCHES 

We  are  displaying  a  large 
assortment  of  Box  Couches 
with  Oak  and  Mahogany  frames. 
They  are  lined  with  Tennessee 
Red  Cedar  and  are  moth  proof. 

PRICES  AS  LOW  AS  THE  LOWEST 
"SLOANE    QUALITY"  CONSIDERED 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  young  man  who  had  prolonged  his  call 
on  his  sweetheart  a  few  nights  ago,  was  sur- 
prised when  a  window  in  an  upper  story  was 
raised  as  he  left  the  house,  and  the  voice  of 
the  mistress  called  out:  "Leave  an  extra  quart 
this  morning,  please?" 


the  water  cooler,  took  a  mouthful  of  water, 
and  with  compressed  lips  proceeded  to  shake 
his  head  from  side  to  side  and  toss  it  up  and 
down.  "What  is  the  matter  ?"  the  barber 
asked.  "You  ain't  got  the  toothache,  have 
you?"  "No,"  said  the  customer;  "I  only  just 
wanted  to  see  if  my  mouth  would  still  hold 
water  without  leaking,  that  was  all." 


In  these  nerve-racking  days  of  turmoil  and 
strife  there  is  distinct  advantage  in  occa- 
sionally emulating  the  example  of  a  great 
Peacham  philosopher,  who,  when  asked  how 
he  maintained  his  exceptional  composure, 
slowly  and  sagely  replied:  "Sometimes  I  set 
and  think,  and  sometimes  I  just  set." 


An  English  magistrate  who  has  lately  taken 
to  himself  a  wig,  said  severely  to  the  pris- 
oner: "H — m,  I  think  I've  seen  you  here 
before  on  a  similar  charge."  Drunk-and-Dis- 
orderly  Woman,  "No,  your  'onor,  s'elp  me, 
never!  The  last  time  I  was  up  afore  a  bald- 
headed  old  cove  not  a  bit  like  ye." 


One  morning  Douglas  Jerrold  and  Compton 
proceeded  together  to  view  the  pictures  in  the 
Gallery  of  Illustration.  On  entering  the  ante- 
room they  found  themselves  opposite  to  a 
number  of  long  mirrors.  "Look  at  that  pic- 
ture," said  Compton,  pointing  to  his  own  re- 
flection. "Very  fine,"  said  Jerrold,  regarding 
it  intently,  "wants  hanging,  though." 


Chauncey  Olcott  likes  this  story  :  "He  had 
bought  her  a  pot  of  real  Irish  shamrock  grown 
on  the  ould  sod,  for  it  was  St.  Patrick's  Day, 
and  she,  too,  had  in  her  veins  the  blood  of 
Erin.  'Oh,'  she  cried,  'how  good  of  you ! 
How  perfect  they  are  !  How  fresh  !  Why,  I 
believe  there  is  still  a  little  dew  on  them.' 
'Yes,'  he  answered,  flushing.  'I  knows  there 
is,  but  it  will  all  be  paid  off  tomorrow.'  " 


In  a  Tennesse  court  an  old  colored  woman 
was  put  on  the  witness  stand  to  tell  what 
she  knew  about  the  annihilation  of  a  hog  by 
a  railway  locomotive.  Being  sworn,  she  was 
asked  if  she  had  seen  the  train  kill  the  hog 
in  question.  "Yessah,  I  seed  it."  "Then," 
said  counsel,  "tell  the  court  in  as  few  words 
as  possible  just  how  it  occurred."  "Yo' 
honah,"  responded  the  old  lady,  "I  shore  kin 
tell  yo'  in  a  few  words.  It  jest  tooted  an' 
tuck  him." 


The  late  Bishop  James  Newbury  Fitzgerald, 
in  an  address  in  St.  Louis,  once  declared  that 
sympathy,  far  more  than  eloquence  or  learn- 
ing, made  for  success  in  the  ministry.  "Too 
many  of  us,  through  lack  of  sympathy,"  he 
said,  "say  the  worst,  the  most  inappropriate 
things.  Thus  a  young  Baptist  friend  of  mine, 
condoling  with  a  housebreaker  in  a  jail, 
droned :  'Ah,  my  friend,  let  us  remember 
that  we  are  here  today  and  gone  tomorrow.' 
'You  may  be ;  I  ain't,'  the  housebreaker  an- 
swered shortly." 


It  is  said  that  the  people  along  the  coast 
of  Newfoundland  are  expert  wreckers — not  in 
that  they  wreck  vessels  to  rob  them,  but  in 
that  they  know  how  to  avail  themselves  legiti- 
mately of  the  opportunities  afforded.  In  this 
connection  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  used  to  tell  of 
meeting  a  priest  in  charge  of  a  parish  near 
Cape  Race  and  the  bishop  of  his  diocese. 
"How  will  your  people  do  this  winter?"  asked 
the  bishop.  "Very  well,  I  think,  your  rever- 
ence," replied  the  priest,  cheerfully,  "with  the 
help  of  God  and  a  few  wrecks." 


Apropos  of  Gounod,  a  story  is  told  which 
shows  the  difference  between  the  French  and 
the  English  style  of  regarding  things.  A 
music-mad  young  English  lady  was  introduced 
to  the  great  musician,  and,  overwhelmed  by 
the  happiness  of  standing  in  the  presence  of 
the  composer  of  "Faust,"  she  addressed  him 
thus :  "O,  I  am  lost  for  words  to  express 
my  admiration.  Inspired  musician,  genius, 
mighty  master,  what  shall  I  call  you?" 
Gounod  interrupted  her  by  patting  her  on  the 
head  and  saying :  "Throw  your  arms  around 
my  neck  and  call  me  your  little  rabbit!" 


A  few  evenings  ago  the  stage  manager 
came  before  the  curtain  during  the  interval 
between  the  second  and  third  acts  at  a  cer- 
tain theatre  and  said  in  a  loud  voice:  "I 
am  requested  to  ask  if  Doctor  Fladger  is  in 
the  audience."  There  was  no  response.  "Is 
Doctor  Fladger  in  the  audience?"  persisted 
the  stage  manager ;  "I  am  informed  the 
case  is  urgent."  A  red-faced  and  embarrassed 
man  arose.  ''Rather  than  keep  the  audi- 
ence waiting,"  he  said,  "I  will  acknowl- 
edge that  I  am  Doctor  Fladger.  But  I  am  a 
horse  doctor,  and  I  retired  from  active  prac- 
tice nine  years  ago.  There  isn't  any  case 
urgent  enough  to  occupy  my  attention  one 
minute.     Go   ahead   with   the   play." 


There  was  a  barber  in  South  Bend,  who, 
having  been  out  late  the  night  before,  had  a 
shaky  hand  the  next  morning  and  cut  a  cus- 
tomer's cheek  four  times.  After  each  acci- 
dent the  barber  said,  as  he  sponged  away  the 
blood :  "Oh,  dear  me,  how  careless  1"  and 
laughed,  and  let  it  go  at  that  The  patron 
took  all  those  gashes  in  grave  silence.  But 
when  the  shave  was  over  he  filled  a  glass  at 


In  a  Western  Kentucky  town  Ben  Watson 
had  saved  the  life  of  Myra  Underhill.  She 
had  fallen  into  a  river,  and  as  she  was  sinking 
for  the  third  time,  her  rescuer  reached  and 
saved  her.  Aunt  Tabby  Wilson,  the  oldest 
woman  in  the  village,  was  loud  in  praise  of 
the  heroism  of  the  young  man,  and  at  once 
declared  that  Ben  and  Myra  must  get  mar- 
ried. But  Ben  demurred.  The  arrangement 
did  not  suit  him.  "Why  not  marry  Myry, 
Ben?"  said  the  old  lady.  "She's  a  nice  girl, 
and  we'll  have  a  fine  wedding."  "She  is  a 
nice  girl,  all  right,"  replied  Ben,  "but  I  don't 
think  we  oughter  marry.  Seems  to  me,"  he 
went  on,  "I  have  done  enough  for  Myry." 


Mark  Twain  tells  a  story  of  the  appear- 
ance of  Sarah  Bernhardt  at  Hartford,  at  a 
time  when  he  was  a  citizen  of  that  town. 
Theatre  tickets  were  three  dollars  apiece — 
and  a  widow  and  her  daughter,  delightful  and 
kind-hearted  folk,  were  keenly  desirous  of 
seeing  the  great  French  actress,  but  feared 
that  it  was  not  quite  right  to  spend  six  dol- 
lars on  a  one-night  theatrical  treat  when  there 
were  poor  and  hungry  people  in  the  town.  So 
they  took  the  six  dollars  and  sent  it  to  a 
poor  family  whom  we  may  term  the  Smiths. 
"Whereupon  the  Smiths."  concluded  the  story, 
"took  the  money  and  bought  tickets  to  see 
Sarah  Bernhardt !" 


BANKING 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


The  Cortelyou  Boom. 
It  dwelt  among  the  untrodden  ways 

Behind    a    fastened    lock, 
A  boom  which  there  were  few  to   praise, 

And  very  few  to  knock. 

A  violet  by  a  precious  stone 

Half  hidden   from   the  eye; 
Large  as  a  star,  when  only  one 

Is  shining  in  the  sky. 

It    lived    unknown,    and    few    could    know 

The  day  it  grew  so  dim 
It    vanished    utterly,    but,    oh, 

The  difference  to  him! 

— Franklin  P.  Adams,  in  Puck. 


The  Funny  Fellows. 
Funny    people    here    below! 

For   only   hear    'em   cry: 
"Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow, 

But  keep  your   powder  dry!" 

We  race  for  fame  and  world  pelf 
'Neath   cloudless   skies,    or  dim; 

It's   "Love  your  neighbor  as  yourself, 
But — train  your  guns  on  him!" 

Good  brethren   all,    for  peace  we  call — 

In  love  we  live  and  die. 
But — "Strengthen    every    fort    and    wall, 

And  keep  your  powder  dry!" 

— The   Editor. 


The  Village  Angler. 
Under  a    spreading   sycamore 

'ihe  village   angler  stands. 
A  tough  and  sturdy  boy  is  he, 

With  soiled  and  sunburnt  hands, 
And  the  imprints  of  his  unshod  feet 

Are  all  along  the  sands. 

He  goes  on  Sunday  to  the  stream, 
Although,  of  course,  that's  wrong. 

Whene'er    a   bullhead    takes    his    hook 
He  yanks  it,  hard  and  strong. 

And  if  he  doesn't  get  a  bite 
He  hums  a  cheerful  song. 

Loafing,    fishing,    pleasuring, 
So  through  the  week  he  goes; 

Each  morning  sees  him  at  the  creek 
Whose  nshin'  holes  he  knows. 

Each  evening  sees  him  trotting  home 
To  seek  a  night's  repose. 

Thanks,  thanks  to  thee,  my  patient  kid. 
For  the  lesson  thou  hast  taught. 

Thus,  at  the  fishing  grounds  of  life, 
Our  shiners  must  be  sought. 

We  waste  our  days  and  lie  about 
The  fish  we  haven't  caught. 

— C.  W.  Taylor,  in  Chicago  Tribit, 


A  country  school  teacher  found  that  one 
little  girl,  who  came  from  a  family  not  noted 
for  being  especially  bright,  was  unable  to 
say  when  her  birthday  came.  So,  in  order  to 
complete  her  records,  the  teacher  walked  two 
miles  to  see  the  girl's  mother  one  afternoon 
after  school.  Asked  if  she  could  remember 
just  when  her  daughter  was  born,  the  woman 
thought  for  some  little  time,  and  then  with  a 
sort  of  puzzled  look,  said:  "Well,  the  gal 
was  born  in  'tater  time,  that's  sure,  but  I 
can't  remember  whether  they  was  a-plantin' 
on   'em  or  a-diggin'   on   'em." 


A.  Hirschmaii 

At    the    old    location.     Much    enlarged.      1641 
and   1643  Van  Ness  Avenue. 


"SteUon"  Hat  Agency  "Fall  Style..." 

Eugene   Korn,   926   Van   Ness   Avenue.      Tel. 
Franklin  1275. 


Dr.   E.    O.   Cochrane,   Dentist,   No.    1179 
Ellis  Street,  between  Gough  and  Octavia. 


Invitation 


Our  banking  rooms  in  the 
Merchants  Exchange  Build- 
ing have  been  completely 
and  beautifully  refitted,  and 
the  public  is  cordially  in- 
vited to  call  and  see  us. 
No'comfort  or  convenience 
that  the  architect  could  de- 
vise, or  the  practical  ex- 
perience of  banking  men 
could  suggest,  has  been 
omitted,  and  we  are  better 
than  ever  prepared  to  sat- 
isfy the  requirements  of 
our  customers. 


American 
National  Bank 

Merchants  Exchange  Building 

California  Strtel,  nttir  .Montgerntrj 

San  Francisco 


The  Anglo-Californian  Bank,  Ltd. 


Established  1873. 


MAIN     OFFICE 

Pine   and    San  some    Streets, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


BRANCHES 

1030  Van    Ness    Avenue 

2049  Mission  Street 

San  Francisco 


Managers : 


I.  Steinhart 
P.  N.  Lilienthal 


CAPITAL   PAID    IN $1,500,000 

SURPLUS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS 1,362,895 

A  General   Banking  Business  Conducted.     Accounts  of  Corporations,  Firms    and    Individuals 
Solicited. 

SAFE    DEPOSIT    VAULTS    AT    VAN    NESS    AVENUE    BRANCH. 


French    Savings    Bank 

The  French   Savings  Bank  Building,    108-110 
Sutter  Street. 

THE  FRENCH-AMERICAN  BANK 

occupies  offices  in  the  same  building. 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legallet,  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz,  Vice- 
President. 

Directors — J.  E.  Artigues,  O.  Bozio,  J.  A. 
Bergerot,  E.  J.  DeSabla,  J.  M.  Dupas,  J.  S. 
Godeau,  J.  J.  Mac*c,  George  Belaney,  Leon 
Kaufman. 


The  French  Savings  Bank  is  now  installing 
Sake  Deposit  Boxes  which  will  soon  be  ready 
for  the  use  of  the  Bank's  clients. 


The  German  Sayings  and  Loan  Society 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


Guaranteed  Capital  and  Surplus.  .$2,603,755.68 
Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..  1,000,000.00 
Deposits    38,156,931.28 

OFFICERS— President,  N.  Ohlandt;  First 
Vice-President,  Daniel  Meyer;  Second  Vice- 
President,  Emil  Rohte;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R. 
Schmidt;  Assistant  Cashier,  William  Herr- 
mann ;  Secretary,  George  Tourny ;  Assistant 
Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller;  Goodfellow  &  Eells, 
General  Attorneys. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS— N.  Ohlandt, 
Daniel  Meyer,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart, 
I.  N.  Walter,  J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillman, 
Jr.,  E.  T.  Kruse  and  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 


THE    UNIVERSITY    SAVINGS    BANK 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA. 

Savings  and  household  checking  accounts 

invited.     Interest  on  deposits 

DIRECTORS— Geo.  P.  Baxter,  President;  J. 
W.  Richards,  Vice-President;  Benjamin  Bangs, 
Vice-President;  Louis  Titus,  Dr.  Thos.  Addison. 
A.  G.  Freeman,  Duncan  McDufiie,  Perry  T. 
Tompkins,  F.  L.  Lipman,  W.  J.  Hotchkiss, 
J.   S.   Mills. 


A  Good  Investment 

Most  people  find  it  a  difficult 
matter  to  invest  money  safely  and 
profitably.  A  certificate  of  Deposit 
with  this  bank  will  insure  absolute 
safety  and  a  satisfactory  rate  of  in- 
terest. 

Glad  to  discuss  any  financial 
plans  you  may  be  considering. 

We  pay  4  per  cent,  interest  on 
Savings  Accounts  and  2  per  cent, 
interest  on  Checking  Accounts. 

Capital  and  Surplus  over  $  3,000,000.00 
Total  Assets  over    -    -     12,000,000.00 

California  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust   Company 

California  and  Montgomery  Streets 

West  End  Branch  .  .  1531  Devisadero 
Mission  Branch  .  2572  Mission,  nr.  22d 
Uptown  Branch  1 740  Fillmore,  nr.  Sutter 
Potrero  Branch  .     Kentucky  and   19th 


HELPING   THE   HOMELESS 

The  Continental   Building  and 
Loan  Association 

Has  helped  build  up  several  interior  towns  and 
cities  ot  California,  but  for  the  next  few  years 
its  funds  will  be  used  to  help  restore  the  burned 
homes  of  San  Francisco. 
Dr.    Washington   Dodge,   Pres.      Gavin   McNab, 

Attdmcy.     Wm.  Corbin,  Sec.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 
Office:    Corner    Market   and   Church    Streets 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

U.  S.  Assets     $2,493,154 

"     Surplus 483,989 

PACIFIC   COAST   DEPARTMENT 

1004    MERCHANTS'    EXCHANGE 

SAN   FRANCISCO 
J.  J.  Kenny  W.  L.  W.  Miixnt 

Manager  Assistant  Manager 


Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Company 


Established  1850 


OF  HARTFORD 


Total  Assets $5,721,433.00 

Surplus  to  Policy-Holders 2.282,186.00 

BENJAMIN    J.    SMITH 

Manager  Pacific  Department 

51S    CALIFORNIA    STREET 

San  Francisco 


E.    P.    BARRETT.    Member   S.    F.   Stock   and 

Exchange   Board 
II.  ZADIG,  Member  Merchants'  Exchange 

Phone  Temporary  IJ25 


Zadig  &  Co. 

Stock  Brokers 


324   Bush  Street 


San  Francisco 


We    have    installed  _  a    private    wire    connecting 
San  Francisco  with  Goldnelrt. 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing   the    past    week    in    the    cities     on    and 
around    the    Bay    of    San    Francisco    will    be* 
found  in  the  following  department : 

There  has  been  a  dearth  of  social  events 
in  San  Francisco  during  the  past  week,  but 
as  a  compensation  for  this,  much  of  interest 
is  promised  for  the  future.  There  are  to  be  a 
bevy  of  exceptionally  charming  debutantes, 
several  of  large  family  connections,  and  the 
entertaining  to  be  done  in  their  honor  would 
in  itself  insure  a  gay  season. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss 
Emma  Elise  Hall,  daughter  of  Mr.  George  W. 
Hall  of  "Pine  Crest,"  Fruitvale,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Mrs.  James  Mee  of  San  Rafael, 
to  Mr.  Nathaniel  Shotwell  Dodge  of  Ala- 
meda. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Mrs.  Hen- 
rietta N.  Hobbs  of  this  city  to  Mr.  Almeron 
Skinkle,  Jr.,  of  Riverside.  The  wedding  will 
take  place  before  Christmas. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss 
Abba  O.  Kellogg,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  W.  Kellogg  of  Oakland,  to  Mr.  Arthur 
H.  Proctor  of  Boston.  No  date  has  as  yet 
been   set  for   the   wedding. 

It  is  announced  that  the  marriage  of  Mrs. 
Florence  Stone  Darragh  to  Mr.  Alexander 
Fraser  Douglas  will  take  place  at  noon  on 
Friday  next,  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  aunt, 
Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker,  on  Broadway. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  R.  C.  Johnson  and 
Mr.  Colin  V.  Nicol  will  take  place  at  the 
home  of  the  bride's  mother,  Mrs.  K.  E.  John- 
son, on  October  1. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Ethel  E.  C.  Wright, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Alexander 
Wright,  to  Doctor  Allen  H.  Peek  of  Bet- 
teravia,  California,  took  place  on  Wednesday 
of  last  week  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  par- 
ents in  Palo  Alto.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  the  Reverend  Donald  H.  Brookman. 
Miss  Julia  Wright  was  the  maid  of  honor 
and  Miss  Bessie  Wright  was  bridesmaid. 
Doctor  Bert  Coblentz  of  Santa  Maria  was 
the  best  man.  After  their  wedding  journey, 
Doctor  Peek  and  his  bride  will  make  their 
home  in  Santa  Barbara  County. 

Miss  Marion  Zeile  was  the  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  on  Thursday  last  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel  in  honor  of  Miss  Margaret  Hyde-Smith. 
Those  present  besides  the  guest  of  honor 
were :  Mrs.  Roy  Somers,  Miss  Julia  Lang- 
horne,  Miss  Helene  Irwin,  Miss  Alexander 
Hamilton,  Miss  Helen  Wolcott-Thomas,  Miss 
Helen  Baker,  Miss  Louise  Foster,  Miss  Janet 
Coleman,  Miss  Louise  Boyd,  and  Miss  Flor- 
ence  Whittell. 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker  will  be  the  hostess  at  a 
ball  early  in  November  at  the  Fairmont  in 
honor  of  her  debutante  daughter,  Miss  Helen 
Baker. 


They 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed     will     be     found     a     resume     of 
movements   to   and   from  this   city   and   Coast 
and     of    the    whereabouts    of    absent     Cali- 
fornians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Bourn  and  Miss 
Maude  Bourn  left  on  Tuesday  last  for  New 
York,  where  Mrs.  Bourn  and  Miss  Bourn 
have  taken  an  apartment  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Page  and  Miss  Leslie 
Page  arrived  on  Saturday  last  from  Europe 
and  are  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  K.  Mcintosh  have 
changed  their  plans  for  wintering  in  town 
and  will  spend  the  entire  season  at  their 
country  place  at  Woodside. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Sewall  (formerly  Miss 
Josephine  Crosby)  will  close  their  country 
place  in  New  Jersey  shortly,  and  will  go  to 
New  York  for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  William  Bourn,  Mrs.  James  Ellis 
Tucker,  Mrs.  Alston  Hayne,  and  Miss  Ida 
Bourn,  who  have  spent  the  summer  at  their 
country  place  near  St.  Helena,  returned  to 
their  home  on  Broadway  last  week. 

Mrs.  Horatio  P.  Livermore  and  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Livermore  are  at  present  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara, but  will  leave  shortly  for  Europe. 

Miss  Louise  Crosby,  who  has  been  Miss 
Flood's  guest  for  some  time,  left  last  week 
for  New  York,  where  she  will  spend  the 
winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mintzer  and  their 
family,  who  have  been  at  their  country  place 
near  Point  Richmond  since  their  return  from 
Philadelphia  in  the  early  summer,  are  again 
in  town  at  their  Pacific  Avenue  home. 

Mrs.  Hyde-Smith,  Miss  Gertrude  Hyde- 
Smith,  and  Miss  Margaret  Hyde-Smith  have 
taken  a  house  on  Fillmore  Street,  near  Pacific 
Avenue,    for   the   winter. 

Mrs.  George  F.  Ashton,  Miss  Helen  Ashton, 
and  Miss  Bessie  Ashton  left  yesterday  (Fri- 
day) for  Europe,  where  they  will  remain 
indefinitely. 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Alexander  and  Miss  Marie 
Berger,  who  have  been  abroad  since  the  first 
of  the  year,  have  arrived  in  New  York 
recently,  en  route  to  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  T.  Murphy,  who  went  to 
England  Ja  the  early  summer,  are  now  in 
Paris. 

Miss  Marion  Zeile  and  Miss  Ruth  Zeile 
left  yesf-rday  (Friday)  for  the  East,  where 
they  wi  .  spend  the  winter. 

IvTiss       deline    Mills    and    Miss    Josephine 
nus   of   San   Jose   are   spending   the   au- 


tumn   season    in   the    south    of   France, 
will  return  here  in  the  early  spring. 

Mrs.  Wakefield  Baker  has  returned  from  a 
brief   Eastern   trip. 

Mrs.  Philip  F.  Kobbe,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Frances 
Washington  Delehanty,  from  Staten  Island, 
New  York,  are  visiting  Mr.  Frank  B.  Wash- 
ington m   Oakland. 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Sherwood  and  Miss  Jennie  Sher- 
wood, after  many  years'  absence  in  New  York 
and  abroad,  are  revisiting  old  friends  here. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  Baldwin  and  Miss  Grace  Bald- 
win, who  have  been  abroad  since  January 
last,  will  sail  for  America  on  October  23. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Baker  Spalding  has  returned  to 
town,  after  a  fortnight's  stay  with  Mrs. 
Emory  Winship  in  Ross  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garret  McEnerney,  who  spent 
the  summer  in  San  Rafael,  have  returned  to 
their  home  on  Washington  Street  and  Pre- 
sidio Avenue. 

Miss  Margaret  Bruder  will  spend  the  winter 
in  Washington,  D.  G,  as  the  guest  of  her 
cousin,  Mrs.  J.  Sloat  Fassett. 

Mrs.  M.  P.  Huntington  and  Miss  Marian 
Huntington  sailed  on  Tuesday  last  for  a  trip 
to  Honolulu  and  tne  Orient. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Jones,  Miss  Helen 
Jones,  Mr.  Paul  Jones,  Mr.  Frank  Jones,  and 
Mr.  Herbert  Tones,  who  have  spent  the  sum- 
mer in  Ross  Valley,  will  close  their  country 
place  there  and  come  to  their  Buchanan  Street 
home    next   week. 

The  Misses  Morrison  of  San  Jose  have 
returned  from  their  Southern  California  tour 
and  entertained  at  an  informal  tea  during  the 
past  week. 

Mrs.  William  Greer  Harrison  and  Miss 
Ethel  Harrison  will  spend  the  winter  at  Car- 
m  el-by-th  e-S  e  a. 

Doctor  and  Mrs.  James  C.  Whitney  of  San 
Francisco  have  taken  apartments  at  the  Hotel 
Vendome,  San  Jose,  for  an  extended  stay. 

Mrs.  Helen  Hecht  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving 
J.  Weil,  after  spending  the  month  of  August 
in  Chamounix,  are  now  at  Aix-les-Bains. 
They  will  spend  October  in  Paris,  sailing  for 
America  on  October  23. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  Byron  Hot 
Springs  were :  Mrs.  A.  Taussig,  Doctor  E. 
Taussig,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Colburn,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Giddings  and  son,  Miss  Wini- 
fred Mears,  Mrs.  Ed.  I.  Wolfe,  Miss  Evelyn 
Wolfe,  Mr.  R.  H.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Rich, 
Jr.,  Mr.  A.  J.  Rich,  Mr.  G.  Rich. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  Del  Monte  were : 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  J.  Murphy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 
R.  Hopps,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  S.  Dollar,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Dollar,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  C. 
Smith,  Doctor  and  Mrs.  G.  M.  Freeman,  Doc- 
tor G.  M.  Freeman,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Splivalo,  Mr.  Jack  E.  Mighell,  Mr.  George 
Nelson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Hammerton,  Mr. 
Charles  M.  Brown,  Mr.  J.  E.  McDonald,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fernando  Nelson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M. 
Fleischacker,  Mrs.  S.  Lilienthal,  Miss  P.  Lilien- 
thal,  Miss  M.  Lilienthal,  Mr.  William  Slim- 
mer, Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Hovey,  Mr.  Frank  P. 
Hooper,  Mr.  George  E.  Johnston,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Boyd,  Miss  Maude  Younger,  Mr.  Harry  A. 
Johnson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Morrell,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Piepenberg,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boole. 


Amateurs   to   Appear  at  the  Greek  Theatre. 

The  Collegiate  Alumna;,  an  organization  of 
women  graduates  of  colleges,  will  give  an  ama- 
teur dramatic  performance  in  the  Greek  The- 
atre at  Berkeley  on  the  evening  of  Satur- 
day, October  19,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
money  to  erect  dormitories  for  freshmen.  At 
present  it  is  impossible  for  the  State  to  erect 
dormitories,  and  many  most  desirable  women 
students  are  lost  to  the  State  University  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  accommodations  and 
the  unwillingness  of  careful  parents  to  allow 
their  daughters  to  live  in  boarding  houses. 
To  fill  this  lack  the  Collegiate  Alumnse  is  seek- 
ing to  raise  money  to  build  a  group  of  three 
freshmen  halls  on  land  near  the  campus  prom- 
ised to  them  by  the  regents.  They  have  a 
few  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  and  hope 
to  make  enough  from  this  performance  to 
erect  a  group  of  three  halls  where  more  than 
a  hundred  women  students  may  be  lodged. 
The  halls  will  be  under  direct  university 
supervision  and  will  help  to  do  away  with  the 
obnoxious  "rushing"  of  freshmen  women  by 
the  sororities,  as  no  one  will  join  a  sorority 
until    her   sophomore   year. 

The  play  to  be  given  is  Ippolito  D'Aste's 
"Samson,"  a  charming  Italian  play  in  blank 
verse,  which  Salvini  gave  with  great  success 
in  the  East  about  ten  years  ago,  but  which 
has  never  been  given  on  this  coast.  It  has 
been  translated  by  William  Dean  Ho  wells. 
Mr.  Richard  Hotaling  will  be  the  Samson 
and  Mrs.  Greenleaf,  wife  of  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  in  the  French  department 
of  the  university,  will  be  the  Delilah.  The 
other  parts  will  be  taken  by  clever  under- 
graduates and  some  large  mobs  of  Hebrews 
and  Philistines-  are  being  trained.  The  night 
chosen  is  the  full  moon  of  October  and  every- 
thing promises  a  delightful  performance. 


Is  reading  an  effort  ?  We 
can  make  it  a  pleasure  for 
you. 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser 

1757  Fillmore  St.  QpucUns 


The  coming  of  Lincoln,  when  none  who 
saw  him  "observed  in  him  any  trace  of  exulta- 
tion," his  last  joke,  after  the  surrender  at 
Appomatox  was  announced  and  delirious  mul- 
titudes called  upon  him  for  a  speech,  brings 
this  comment  from  Mrs.  Martha  Lockett 
Avary  in  her  recent  work,  "Dixie  After  the 
War" :  "It  was  a  moment  for  easy  betrayal 
into  words  that  might  widen  the  breach  be- 
tween the  sections.  He  said  in  his  quaint 
way  that  he  had  no  speech  ready,  and  con- 
cluded humorously,  'I  have  always  thought 
"Dixie"  one  of  the  best  tunes  I  ever  heard. 
I  insisted  yesterday  that  we  had  fairly  cap- 
tured it.  I  presented  the  question  to  the 
Attorney-General,  and  he  gave  his  opinion 
that  it  is  our  lawful  prize.  I  asked  the  band 
to  give  us  a  good  turn  upon  it.'  In  that  little 
speech  he  claimed  of  the  South  by  right  of 
conquest  a  song — and  nothing  more."  In  all" 
the  story  Mrs.  Avary  credits  Lincoln  with  the 
same  tactful  consideration  toward  the  South 
— the  same  determination  to  check  what  he 
styled  "too  great  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
some  of  our  good  friends  to  be  masters,  to 
interfere  with  and  dictate  to  these  States,  to 
treat  the  people  not  as  fellow  citizens";  add- 
ing, "There  is  too  little  respect  for  their 
rights." 


New  York  cab  rates  are  to  be  lowered. 
One  transportation  company  at  least  is  about 
to  equip  its  electric  and  gasoline  motor  cabs 
with  taximeters — a  device  which  will  show 
the  distance  traveled  and  the  time  consumed 
on  the  trip.  The  rate  will  be  10  cents  for 
each  six  minutes  of  time  while  the  cab  is 
waiting  for  the  patron  and  10  cents  for  each 
fifth  of  a  mile  (four  blocks)  while  it  is  run- 
ning. The  increasing  use  of  electricity,  gaso- 
line and  other  and  cheaper  motor  power  than 
horses  should  have  the  effect  of  cheapening 
passenger  transportation  in  all  cities. 


In  the  display  shown  by  the  Nathan-Dohr- 
mann  Company  during  the  past  few  days 
were  complete  sets  of  china  with  a  truly 
barbaric  pattern  of  pure  Russian  style  in  dark 
red,  dull  green,  and  dull  blue,  edging  all  the 
plates.  The  Russian  coat  of  arms  plays  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  decoration,  with 
superb  effect.  This  was  the  simplest  design 
shown.  A  second  pattern  presents  a  picture 
border  of  pines  and  evergreens  and  low- 
roofed  huts — a  typical  Russian  country  land- 
scripe  motif  somewhat  conventionalized  The 
colors  were  rich,  but  dull,  and  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  airiness  of  French  decoration  and 
the  glaring  color  of  English  wares.  A  third 
pattern,  most  elaborate,  uses  a  great  deal  of 
gold  in  working  up  a  Russian  Byzantine  pat- 
tern for  the  borders  of  plates  i  in  the  centre 
of  the  plates  are  pictures,  each  one  a  gem 
of  composition  and  color,  illustrating  Russian 
life.  Among  the  simpler  decorations  shown 
in  Russian  china  the  conventionalized  pat- 
terns play  an  important  part,  being  highly 
distinguished  and  calculated  to  furnish  a 
dining-table  with  taste.  The  dinner  service 
supplies  many  little  dishes  in  graceful  shapes 
for  relishes  and  dainties.  Russian  ideas  in 
decorated  china  are  supplied  to  those  who 
pride  themselves  on  serving  dinners  that 
tempt  the  palates  of  epicures.  The  display 
by  the  Nathan-Dohrmann  Company  is  well 
worth   seeing. 

■«***■ 

Hall  Caine,  it  is  believed,  is  the  wealthiest 
novelist  and  playwright  in  the  world.  In  the- 
atrical royalties  alone  he  has  received  up  to 
now  $450,000  from  England  and  America,  and 
the  huge  sale  of  his  novels  must  bring  him 
in  a  much  bigger  income. 


San  Mateo  County 

ON  THE  NEW  AUTO  BOULEVARD 

LAWN  PLAN  PERPETUAL  CARE 
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Leading  Printers,  Lithographers 
and  Label  Manufacturers 

Works :    Comer   Mission    and    Fifteenth    Streets 

WE  PRINT  THE  ARGONAUT 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 

.  Get  "Improved,"  no  tacks  rcqvired 
WoodlRollers  Tin  Rollers 


Luncheon-  or  tea-parties  given   special   and   intelligent    attention.       Our 
rooms  are  particularly  adapted  for  these  functions,  the  ordinary 
restaurant  atmosphere  being  absent. 

Te  Tea  Cup  Inne  im{*&fn«>t*»rm*Z 


OUT-OF-TOWN  HOTELS 

There's  only  one 

DEL  MONTE 

Golf,  Sea  Bathing,  Motoring.  Parlor  car  from 
San  Francisco  twice  daily.  Special  week  end 
rates.  Free  art  exhibition  and  sales  gallery  of 
California  painters.  Week-end  golf  tournament 
during  the  summer. 

Inquire  Peck-Judah  Co.,  789  Market  Street,  In- 
formation  Bureau,  Southern  Pacific,  Flood  Build- 
ing, or  H.  R.  Warner,  Manager,  Del  Monte, 
California. 


THE  NEW  HOTEL  VENDOME,  San  lose 

Thoroughly  rebuilt  and  refurnished.  Unex- 
celled cuisine,  every  modern  convenience,  charm- 
ingly located  in  beautiful  park.  Swimming  pool, 
bowling  alleys,  tennis  courts,  and  sample  rooms 
for  commercial  men  downtown.  A  delightful  place 
to  spend  the  summer.     Rates  reasonable. 

HOTEL   VENDOME    COMPANY. 


Oakland's    Beautiful    New    Hotel 
The 

Key    Route   Inn 

22d  Street  and  Broadway 

NOW    OPEN 

Beautifully  furnished  rooms  with  every  modern 
improvement.  Cafe  a  la  Carte  at  moderate 
prices.  N.  S.  MULLAN,  Manager. 


Hotel  Rafael 

San  Rafael,  Cal. 
Open  year  around.  Headquarters  Automobile 
League.  New  and  commodious  garage.  Fifty 
minutes  from  San  Francisco.  Complete  change 
of  climate.  Tiburon  or  Sausalito  Ferry.  All 
modern  conveniences. 

F.  N.  Orpin,  Proprietor. 


Byron 
Hot  Springs 

The  waters  cure  rheumatism — the  environment 
is  perfect — the  hotel  comfortable  and  supplied 
with  an  unexcelled  table.  See  Southern  Pacific 
Information  Bureau,  ground  floor,  James  Flood 
Building;  Peck-Judah  Co.,  789  Market  St.,  or 
address  hotel. 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Most    Delightful    Climate    on    Earth. 
Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 

American  Plan,  Summer  Rates  $3.50_per  day. 

"Good  Music"  and  "Fine  Automobile  Road, 

Los  Angeles-Riverside  to  Coronado." 

Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and   other    outdoor   sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
Fishing,    Boating    and    Bathing    are    the    very 
best.     Send  for  Booklet  to 

MORGAN    ROSS,   Manager, 

Coronado  Beach,  Cal. 

Or  see  H.  F.  NORCROSS,  Agent, 

334  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;  Main  3917. 
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Army  and  Navy. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army 
and  navy  people  who  are  or  have  been 
stationed  at  Pacific  Coast  points: 

"Rear-Admiral  John  G.  Walker,  U-  S.  N., 
retired,  died  on  September  15  at  his  home 
in     Maine. 

Colonel  William  Biddle,  U.  S.  A.,  chief  en- 
gineer officer,  is  spending  a  week  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Major  Elmore  F.  Taggart,  Twenty-Fourth 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  is  here  en  route  to  join 
his  regiment  after  a  leave  of  absence,  and 
will  sail  on  the  transport  leaving  here  October 
5    for   Manila. 

Captain  Edwin  C.  Long,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  who  has,  since  relieved  from 
duty  as  aide-de-camp,  been  on  temporary 
duty  at  headquarters,  Department  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  completed  his  reports  as  inspector 
of  small  arms  practice  and  will  join  his  com- 
pany, the  Seventieth,  at  the  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco   on   October   15. 

Captain  John  A.  Lockwood,  U.  S.  A.,  mili- 
tary commandant  at  Tamalpais  Military 
Academy,  San  Rafael,  has  been  a  recent  vis- 
itor to  San  Jose. 

Captain  Edward  M.  Suplee,  Fourteenth  Cav- 
alry, U.  S.  A.,  is  detailed  for  service  and  to 
fill  a  vacancy  in  the  pay  department.  Captain 
Suplee  is  ordered  to  proceed  to  San  Francisco 
and  to  report  in  person  to  the  commanding 
general,    Department   of   California,   for   duty. 

Captain  William  C.  Wren,  quartermaster, 
U.  S.  A.,  is  granted  four  months'  leave  of 
absence,  to  take  effect  upon  his  being  relieved 
from  the  quartermaster  department. 

Captain  Henry  S.  Kiersted,  assistant  sur- 
geon, U.  S.  A.,  is  ordered  upon  the  expiration 
of  his  present  leave  to  proceed  to  the  Pre- 
sidio of  Monterey  and  report  in  person  to 
the  commanding  officer  of  that  post  for  duty. 

Lieutenant  Thurman  H.  Bane,  Fourteenth 
Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco, 
was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Monterey,  to  report 
to  the  commanding  officer,  Second  Squadron, 
Fourteenth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  for  duty. 

Lieutenant  William  E.  de  Sombre,  Coast 
Artillery  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  is  detailed  for  gen- 
eral recruiting  service  with  station  at  Dallas, 
Texas. 

Lieutenant  Richard  P.  Ripenberick,  Twenty- 
Ninth  Infantry,  U.  S-  A.,  aide-de-camp,  is  re- 
lieved from  treatment  at  the  Army  General 
Hospital,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  and  or- 
dered to  join  his  proper  station. 

Lieutenant  George  C.  Mullen,  Twenty- 
First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  is  ordered  to  proceed 
to  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco  and  report 
in  person  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
Army  General  Hospital  for  observation  and 
treatment. 

Lieutenant  Albin  L.  Clark,  Thirtieth  Infan- 
try, U.  S-  A.,  now  in  this  city,  is  ordered 
to  report  without  delay  to  the  commanding 
officer,  Army  General  Hospital,  Presidio  of 
San  Francisco,  for  observation  and  treatment. 

Lieutenant  James  R.  Goodale,  Twenty-Sec- 
ond Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  who  has  been  await- 
ing orders  in  this  city,  is  ordered  to  join  his 
regiment. 

Lieutenant  Howard  H.  Baily,  assistant  sur- 
geon, U.  S.  A.,  will,  upon  his  arrival  in  San 
Francisco  from  the  Philippines,  proceed  to 
Fort  Niger,  Virginia,  and  report  in  person  to 
the  commanding  officer  of  that  post  for  duty 
and  by  letter  to  the  commanding  general,  De- 
partment of  the  East. 

Lieutenant  Waldo  Charles  Potter,  Fifth 
Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  Henry 
Harley  Arnold,  Twenty-Ninth  Infantry,  U.  S. 
A.,  and  Lieutenant  Ralph  Wayne,  Twenty- 
Fourth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  are  assigned  to 
duty  at  headquarters.  Department  of  Cali- 
fornia, with  station  in  this  city,  until  the 
sailing  of  the  army  transport  on  or  about 
October  5,  when  they  will  stand  relieved  and 
will  sail  thereon  to  the  Philippines. 

Lieutenant  Charles  Fainel,  Philippine 
Scouts,  U.  S.  A.,  is  assigned  to  temporary 
duty  at  headquarters,  Department  of  Cali- 
fornia, with  station  in  this  city,  until  the  sail- 
ing of  the  army  transport  on  November  5, 
when  he  will  stand  relieved  from  such  duty 
and  proceed  to   the   Philippine   Islands. 

Paymaster  W.  A.  Green,  U.  S-  N.,  is  or- 
dered as  assistant  to  the  general  storekeeper 
at  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard. 

Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  P.  S.  Rossiter, 
U.  S.  N.,  is  ordered  to  sail  on  October  11  for 
Tutuila,    Samoa. 

The  following-named  assistant  surgeons 
will  report  in  person  to  Lieutenant-Colonel 
George  H.  Torney,  deputy  surgeon-general, 
U.  S.  A.,  president  of  an  examining  board,  at 
the  General  Hospital,  Presidio  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, on  October  1,  for  examination  for  pro- 
motion :  First  Lieutenant  Jesse  R.  Harris,  U. 
S.  A.,  and  First  Lieutenant  George  H.  Scott; 
and  on  October  8  First  Lieutenant  Philip  N. 
Huntington,  U.  S.  A.,  and  First  Lieutenant 
Robert  L.   Carswell,  U.   S.  A. 

A  monument  is  about  to  be  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Frederic  Auguste  Bartholdi,  the 
sculptor  who  designed  and  executed  the  Statue 
of  Liberty.  This  memorial  will  be  placed  in 
the  public  square  of  Colmar,  Alsace,  the  birth- 
place of  M.  Bartholdi,  who  died  in  1904. 
■he  organizing  committee  in  Paris,  under  the 
presidency  of  Auguste  Lalance,  has  not  yet 
received  sufficient  support  to  carry  on  the 
work,  which  has  been  intrusted  to  the  sculp- 
tor Louis  Noel. 


Modern  Musical  Comedy. 

In  a  plea  for  a  revival  here  of  the  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  light  operas,  with  their  good 
music  and  songs  to  be  sung — not  talked — 
the  editor  of  the  Fresno  Republican  states 
his  objections  to  latter-day  counterfeits  in 
these  terms: 

Your  modern  musical  comedy  is  neither  mu- 
sical nor  comedy.  Being  without  plot,  fun,  sense, 
or  tune,  it  is  all  a  matter  of  dress  (or  undress), 
and  its  merit  is  measured  by  the  pulchritude  of 
the  chorus.  They  are  all  made  by  one  prescrip- 
tion. Recipe:  One  tall  comedian,  imbecile  despot 
of  a  cannibal  island  in  the  South  Seas;  one  pretty 
girl,  who  can't  sing;  one  vivacious  girl,  ditto;  six 
statuesque  girls,  ditto;  twenty  fat  and  twenty  thin 
chorus  girls,  ditto;  one  topical  song,  for  the 
comedian  to  recite;  one  sentimental  song  for  the 
pretty  girl  to  say,  while  the  violin  plays  the  tune; 
one  cute  song,  for  the  vivacious  girl  to  speak; 
numerous  ensembles  for  the  chorus  to  dance;  a 
large  supply  of  gorgeous  costumes,  gorgeous 
scenery,  bright  lights ;  no  plot,  no  point,  no  dia- 
logue and  no  music.  Shake  all  together  and 
administer  in  two  dollar  doses.  If  patient  recov- 
ers, give  him  more  next  time.  But  if  he  asks 
for  the  tune  and  somebody  to  sing  it,  throw  him 
out!  Scenery  and  costumes  cost  too  much. 
There  is   nothing  left  to  pay  for  music  or  voices. 


Congressman  Nicholas  Longworth,  from  the 
window  of  his  office  in  Cincinnati,  fifteen 
stories  up,  it  may  be,  looks  out  upon  the 
houses  and  factories  where  once  grew  the  ex- 
tensive vineyards  of  his  great-grandfather. 
Speaking  of  these  recently,  Mr.  Longworth 
said:  "The  Rhine  country,  its  soil  and  river, 
were  familiar  to  him  through  his  reading. 
He  was  imaginative  as  well  as  practical.  The 
soft  climate  in  this  region  and  the  Ohio  flow- 
ing in  loops  and  bends  between  the  hills  and 
in  the  valleys,  made  him  believe  that  grapes 
would  thrive  here.  The  common  drink  in 
those  days  was  whisky.  It  was  taken  into  the 
harvest  fields  in  buckets,  and  was  free  to  all 
in  every  store.  Nicholas  Longworth  was  a 
thrifty  man,  and  his  philosophy  was  better 
than  his  time.  He  knew  that  the  poor  people 
in  Germany,  France  and  Italy  drank  wine, 
which  was  cheap  and  weak  in  alcohol.  So 
he  planted  several  hundred  acres  in  grapes, 
built  wine  presses,  and  sent  circulars  to  the 
Rhine  country,  giving  a  description  of  the 
land  and  climate  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cin- 
cinnati. He  asked  grape-growers  and  wine- 
makers  to  come  to  America.  Many  of  them 
did  so,  and  he  met  them  at  the  boat  landing 
near  his  vineyards,  helped  them  to  find  homes 
and  gave  them  employment.  They  wrote 
hopeful  letters  to  their  kindred  over  the  ocean, 
and  thus  Cincinnati  at  the  very  beginning 
became  a  German-American  city,  and  such  it 
has  been  ever  since.  But  my  great-grand- 
father was  in  error  concerning  the  soil  in  this 
vicinity.  His  vineyards  were  a  failure,  and 
he  lost  a  large  sum  of  money.  The  Germans 
being  here  ana  wine  being  impossible,  they 
built  breweries  and  made  beer." 
-*•*■ 

It  is  doubtful  if  many  good  citizens  ever 
noted  that  the  stars  of  the  coinage  of  the 
country  have  six  points,  while  the  stars  of 
the  flag  boast  only  five.  It  remained  for  a 
Massachusetts  woman,  who  wondered  at  the 
inconsistency,  to  raise  the  question,  and  Act- 
ing Director  of  the  Mint  R.  E.  Preston  ex- 
plained the  reason  for  the  difference.  It 
seems  that  when  the  coinage  was  first  made 
recourse  was  had  to  English  heraldry,  in 
which  six  points  or  more  denote  a  star,  and 
this  style  was  accepted  by  the  fathers  of  the 
country,  who  were  of  English  stock  and 
looked  upon  heraldry  as  being  little  short  of 
divinely  inspired.  When  it  came  to  the  ques- 
tion of  designing  the  flag,  it  is  known  that 
George  Washington  was  a  member  of  the 
committee,  and  his  views  probably  dominated 
his  colleagues.  Washington,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, sported  a  coat-of-arms,  and  on  the 
insignia  of  his  family  the  stars  have  only 
five  points.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
"Washington"  stars  were  copied  for  use  on  the 
flag.  However,  Director  Preston  uncovers 
other  "star"  discrepancies.  The  stars  on  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  United  States  and  on  the 
President's  seal  are  five-pointed,  while  the 
seal  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shows 
six-pointed    luminaries. 

■«♦*■ — - — — 

The  Arctic  expedition  headed  by  Captain 
Mikkelsen  in  the  schooner  Duchess  of  Bed- 
ford, which  had  been  reported  as  shipwrecked, 
was  later  found  to  be  safe,  the  members 
having  crossed  the  ice  on  sledges  to  the  main- 
land after  their  vessel  had  sunk.  This  expe- 
dition started  in  May  of  last  year  in  the 
hope  of  finding  a  new  continent  somewhere 
to  the  north  of  Cross  Island  in  the  Beaufort 
Sea.  It  was  known  that  the  whales  disap- 
peared regularly  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Point  Barrow  to  the  northeast,  and  that  at 
the  same  time  a  lane  of  water  opens  through 
the  ice  pack.  Although  this  lane  runs  toward 
the  northwest,  the  whales  were  next  seen  by 
the  whalers  in  July  hundreds  of  miles  east- 
ward. The  theory  of  Mikkelsen  was  that 
there  must  be  land  of  some  magnitude  to  the 
north,  from  which  the  water  recedes  in  the 
spring.  The  flight  of  birds  in  the  same  direc- 
tion added  to  this  belief.  No  attempt  was  to 
be  made  to  reach  the  pole.  The  ship  sailed 
from  British  Columbia,  flying  the  Canadian 
and   American   flags. 


Some  Costly  Buildings. 

The  Hall  of  Records  in  New  York  was  be- 
gun almost  ten  years  ago.  The  land  on  which 
it  stands  cost  $1,841,553.  The  building  it- 
self, including  decorations,  furniture  and 
maintenance,  has  cost  so  far  $6,144,613.73. 
1  he  interest  on  these  sums  and  the  rent  of 
quarters  for  the  offices  now  housed  in  the 
building  (a  rent  to  be  calculated  at  abnormal 
expense  during  the  last  five  years)  approxi- 
mate a  grand  total  of  $10,000,000,  according 
to  the  comptroller. 

The  Capitol  at  Washington  cost  $13,000,000. 
The  Congressional  Library  at  Washington, 
covering  acres  of  ground  and  regarded  as  one 
of  the  finest  buildings  in  America,  cost  only 
$5,746,000.  The  Boston  Public  Library,  with 
its  wealth  of  decoration,  cost  $3,300,000. 

The  Broad  Exchange  building,  the  largest 
office  building  in  the  world,  cost  $5,500,000. 
Tne  Park  Row  building,  the  tallest  office 
building  in  the  world — thirty-two  stories  high 
— with  its  990  offices,  was  ready  for  occupancy 
in  one  year  from  the  laying  of  its  foundations, 
at  a  cost  of  $2,750,000. 

The  Trinity  building,  twenty-one  stories  in 
height,  with  its  500  rooms,  was  ready  for 
occupancy  in  a  year,  at  a  cost  of  $2,750,000. 


A  lecture  of  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half  is 
a  certain  strain,  but  I  was  delighted  to  accept 
an  invitation  even  after  that  to  a  Highland 
ball,  says  T.  P.  O.  The  ball  was  given  by  the 
gentlemen  associated  with  one  of  the  High- 
land volunteer  regiments  of  Glasgow.  And 
when  I  went  to  the  ball — though  I  was  late, 
and  though  I  was  silly  enough  to  stop  up  till 
2  o'clock  in  the  morning — I  felt  that  I  had 
enjoyed  a  great  occasion.  There  is  no  uni- 
form in  the  world  which  is  so  handsome  in  a 
ballroom  as  the  Highland  kilt  and  the  High- 
land jacket.  In  the  case  of  most  of  the  gen- 
tlemen present  the  jacket  was  the  brilliant 
scarlet  of  the  English  officer's  uniform,  and 
that,  with  the  tartan  of  the  kilt,  formed  a  har- 
monious and  beautiful  combination  of  colors 
that  was  a  delight  to  the  eyes.  And  the 
dancing !  Have  you  ever  seen  the  Scotch  reel 
danced  by  real  Scotch  people  and  in  the  real 
Scotch  manner?  If  you  have  not,  you  have 
still  something  wonderful  and  beautiful  to 
see  in  the  art  of  dancing.  I  cannot  even  at- 
tempt to  convey  what  the  dance  is  like.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  it  gives  an  impression  of 
gaiety,  of  vitality,  of  the  joy  of  love  and  life 
— healthy,  love-abounding  life — to  a  degree 
not  reached  by  any  other  dance  with  which  I 
am  acquainted. 


Better  to  be  safe  than  sorry  by 
renting  a  Safe  Deposit  Box  of  us  for 
$4.00  a  year. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Junction  Post  and  Market 


Mission  Street 

is  the  street 


One  loft  left  in  the  Mauzy  &  Reid  Building, 

Second  and  Mission.  Price  S60.  Most  advantage- 
ous for  manufacturers'  agents.  Following  firms 
have  leased  space:  B.  Hallgarten  <t  Co..  dry  goods; 
Wallen stein  &  Hanly.  men's  furnishings;  Morrison 
Shirt  A  Collar  Co.;  Dent's  Glove  Agency;  Sellman 
&  Co..  druggists'  sundries;  Dill-Crosett  Co..  manu- 
facturers" agents;  Gardiner  Bros,  and  Chas.  F. 
Scott,  agents  for  specialties  for  the  drug  trade;  Jos. 
Thiebcn  *  Co..  electrical  specialties. 


There  is  an  old  saying  that  in  England  the 
wife  is  the  queen,  in  France  the  companion, 
in  Germany  the  housekeeper,  in  Italy  the 
slave. 


Peyton  Chemical  Co. 

Purchasers  and  Smelters  of 

COPPER.  GOLD   AND  SILVER  ORES.  ETC. 

Office:  Montgomery  Block,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

Smelter    and    Works    at    Peyton,    Contra    Costa 

Co.,  Cal.;   P.  O.,    Martinez. 


Roy  C.  Ward 
J  as.  K.  Polk 


Jas.  W.  Dean 
Geo.  E.  Billings 


GEO.    E.    BILLINGS   CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

202  California  St.  Phone,  Temporary  1011 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


i  TERRA  COTTA.PRESSED  BRICK.PIPE. 
FIRE  PRO0FING.RO0FING  TILE,  ^^ 
FLUE  LININ6S.FIRE  TILE      -*2 

1  LAUNDRY  TRAYS 


WORKS 
LINCOLN, CAL. 


\}£$^     ---OFFICE 
\+  SS^tDDV  &  HYDE  STS.SAN  FRAHCISCq 


Pears' 

Pears'  is  essentially 
a  toilet  soap.  A  soap 
good  for  clothes  won't 
benefit  face  and  hands. 
Don't  use  laundry  soap 
for  toilet  or  bath.  That 
is,  if  you  value  clear 
skin. 

Pears'  is  pure  soap 
and  matchless  for  the 
complexion. 

Sold  in  town  and  village 


Fairmont  Hotel 

Cro-iuns  the  most  magnificent 
site  in  the  heart  oj 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


European  Plan 


Rates  $3.50  and  upward 
Cuisine  and  service  unsurpassed 
All  rooms  outside 
Every  room  with  bath 


=MANAGEM£NT   OF= 


The  Palace  Hotel  Company 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

Discrimination  is  the 
epicure's    capital. 

Grill  Room 


Hotel   Collingwood 

35th  St.,  bet.  5th  Ave.  and  Broadway 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

New  fireproof  hotel,  located  in  the  shopping 
and  theatre  district,  containing  every  modern 
device  for  comfort  of  guests. 

Positively  exclusive.     Service  a  la  carte. 


ENNEN  S  3SSS 
"^PWDER 


PRICKLY  HEAT  | 
CHAFING,  and  •; 
SUNBURN,  -VL-S 

Removes  ill  odor  of  perspiration.    De- 
lightful  iter  Slaving,     Sold  everywhere  or 


Sample  Frte. 


SPENCERIAN 


Spencerian  Pens  nre   ink   elvers,  time  savers, 
temper  savers. 

They  never  balk  or  Bplatter  the  ink. 

If  youbuya  dozen  pens,  or  a  box,  you'll  fludeacb 
pen  perfect  and  even  of  point. 

There's  a  Spencerian  Pen  made  that  will  juet 
•uit  your  style  of  writing. 

We  will  send  yon  a  sample  card  of  12pens,di0er- 
ent  patterns,  npon  receipt  of  6  cents  In  postage. 
SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO.,  349  Broadway  New  York. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


September  28,  1907. 
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|        LIQUEUR  1 

I  Peres  Chartreux  | 

|               —GREEN  AND  YELLOW—  | 

=  Tnis    famous    cordial    now    made    at    Tarra-  = 

H  gona,    Spain,  was  for  centuries  distilled  by  — 

~  the    Carthusian    Monks    (Peres    Chartreux)  — 

=  at  the  Monastery  of  La  Grande  Chartreuse,  ^ 

=  France,  and  known  throughout  the  world  as  = 

=  Chartreuse.      The  above  cut  represents  the  = 

=  bottle    and    label    employed    in    the    putting  = 

=  up  of  the  article  since  the  monks'  expulsion  II 

S  from    France,     and    it    is    now    known    as  ^ 

=  Liqueur  Peres  Chartreux  (the    Monks,    how-  = 

—  ever,  still  retain  the  right  to  use  the  old  — 
=  bottle  and  label  as  well),  distilled  by  the  = 
3  same  order  of  monks,  who  have  securely  — 
=  guarded  the  secret  of  its  manufacture   for  = 

—  hundreds  of  years,  and  who  alone  possess  — 
^  a    knowledge    of    the    elements    of    this    de-  = 

—  licious  nectar.  = 
^  At  first-class  Wine  Merchants,  Grocers,  = 
s  Hotels,  Cafes.  = 
=  Batjer  &  Co.,  45  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  = 
S                 Sole  Agents  for  United  States.  — 

iiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiEiiiiir? 


Mild,  Rich 

and 
Satisfying 

Sanchez  y  Haya 

Clear  Havana 
Cigars 

Factory  No.  1  Tampa,  Fla. 

Tillmann  &  Bendel 

Pacific  Slope  Distributers 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE   &   CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bldg. 


John  F.  Forbes 

Certified    Public   Accountant 
601   KOHL  BUILDING 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


AMES  HARRIS  NEVILLE  CO. 

607-609  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 

TENTS 

Gold  Medal  Camp  Furniture,  Awnings, 

Hammocks,  Bags,  Twines 

and  Canvas 


Press  Clippings 

Are    money-makers    for    Contractors, 

'■■upply  Houses,  Business  Men 

and  Corporations 

lien  s  Press  Clipping  Bureau     g^ 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"Is  the  ship  stripped  to  repel  boarders?" 
"No,  to  repel  souvenir  fiends." — Cleveland 
Plain   Dealer. 

Binks — Does  strong  coffee  keep  you  awake? 
links — How  do  I  know?  I  board. — Somer- 
ville  Journal. 

Nell — I  think  Maud  has  more  color  than 
her  sister.  Belle — Yes ;  about  50  cents' 
worth  more. — Philadelphia  Record. 

"Do  you  believe  that  the  good  die  young?" 
"I  think  they  do,  if  all  my  wife  tells  me  about 
her  first  husband  is  true." — Pick-Me-Up. 

"The  doctor  says  you  must  stop  eating 
meat  and  drinking  whisky."  "Well,"  replied 
the  major,  "meat  never  did  agree  with  me." — 
Atlanta  Constitution. 

Cautious  Customer  (in  drug  store) — How 
much  do  you  charge  for  a  dime's  worth  of 
tooth  powder  ?  New  Clerk — Twenty-five  cents. 
— Chicago  Daily  News. 

"The  doctors  have  finally  agreed  upon  the 
cause  of  Markley's  illness."  "Ah,  they've 
held  another  consultation?"  "No;  post-mor- 
tem."— Philadelphia  Press. 

Admiral — And  what  made  you  wish  to  be- 
come a  sailor,  my  boy?  Navy  Candidate  (in 
perfect  good  faith) — Because  he's  got  a  wife 
in  every  port,  sir. — Punch. 

Lawyer — As  your  husband  died  intestate, 
you  will,  of  course,  get  a  third.  Widow — Oh, 
I  hope  to  get  my  fourth.  He  was  my  third, 
you  know. — Town  and  Country. 

"I  thought  you  were  married,  and  yet 
you're  sewing  on  your  own  buttons."  "I  am 
married,  but  I  keep  my  independence,  let  me 
tell  you." — Meggendorfer  Blatter. 

Scribbler — I  understand  the  inmates  of 
the  Home  for  the  Feeble-Minded  are  going  to 
publish  a  magazine.  Quibbler — Isn't  the  field 
rather  overcrowded? — Philadelphia-  Record. 

Parvenue  (going  over  his  estate  with  his 
steward) — The  flax  is  very  short  this  year. 
Seems  to  me  they  will  only  be  able  to  make 
children's  shirts  with  it. — Fliegende  Blatter. 

"Mrs.  Follansbee  tells  me  that  she  is  study- 
ing Chaucer,"  said  Mrs.  Oldcastle.  "Indeed?" 
replied  her  hostess.  "She  always  was  crazy 
over    fancy    work." — Chicago    Record-Herald. 

Cynicus — I  have  been  engaged  to  at  least 
a  dozen  girls.  Silicus — Always  been  un- 
lucky in  love,  eh  ?  Cynicus — Oh,  I  don't 
know.  I've  never  married  any  of  them. — 
Philadelphia   Record. 

Chapleigh — I  say,  dwuggist,  can  you — aw — 
give  me  something  to — aw — bwighten  me  up, 
doncher  know  ?  Druggist — You're  in  the 
wrong  place,  young  man.  This  is  a  drug 
store,  not  a  night  school. — Chicago  Daily 
News. 

"Yes,"  said  old  Roxley,  "my  daughter  is  to 
be  married  next  month  to  Lord  Brokeleigh." 
"Ah !"  remarked  the  friend,  "everything's 
settled,  eh?"  "Well,  I  guess  not!  You  don't 
ketch  me  paying  in  advance." — Philadelphia 
Press. 

First  Summer  Girl — Who  is  that  clean- 
shaven, handsome  boy?  Second  Summer  Girl 
— Oh,  he's  an  actor.  First  Summer  Girl — 
No;  I  mean  the  other  one.  Second  Summer 
Girl — Oh,  he  hasn't  any  money,  either. — Har- 
per's Weekly. 

"Of  course,  Tommy,"  said  the  Sunday- 
school  teacher,  "you'd  like  to  be  an  angel, 
wouldn't  you?"  "Well — er — yes'm,"  replied 
Tommy,  "but  I'd  like  to  wait  till  I  can  be  a 
full-grown  angel  with  gray  whiskers." — Phila- 
delphia Press. 

Yacht  Owner — So  the  commodore  let  his 
skipper  go,  did  he  ?  His  Captain — Yep ;  he 
was  too  blame  reckless.  He'd  think  nothin'  of 
goin'  out  with  only  ten  cases  of  champagne 
aboard,  an'  the  commodore  says  as  how  twenty 
is  the  limit  of  safety. — Puck. 

Mistress — Did  you  remember  to  feed  the 
cat  every  day  during  my  absence?  Servant — 
Every  day  but  one,  ma'am.  Mistress — And 
didn't  the  poor  thing  have  anything  to  eat  all 
day?  Servant — Oh,  yes,  ma'am.  She  ate  the 
canary. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

"An  artist,"  said  the  man  with  pointed 
whiskers,  "must  not  think  about  money."  "I 
suppose  not,"  answered  Mr.  Cumrox.  "Every 
time  I  buy  a  picture,  the  artist  wants  enough 
to  keep  him  from  thinking  about  money  for 
the  rest  of  his  life." — Washington  Star. 

First  Stranger — Excuse  me,  but  you  are  a 
physician,  I  believe?  Second  Stranger — You 
are  mistaken,  sir.  First  Stranger — But  I 
overheard  you  say  you  followed  the  medical 
profession.  Second  Stranger — And  so  I  do. 
I'm  an  undertaker. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

"I'm  afraid,"  said  Mrs.  Oldcastle,  "Mr.  Har- 
kins  would  have  been  better  off  if  he  had 
never  inherited  that  money  from  his  aunt. 
He  is  rapidly  becoming  a  voluptuary."  "Do 
you  think  so?"  replied  her  hostess.  "But 
mebbe  he'd  of  got  that  way  anyhow.  Most 
men  begin  to  fatten  up  when  they  get  along 
about  his  age." — Chicago  Record-Herald. 
■*♦>■ 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  for  chil- 
dren's teething  is  guaranteed  under  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act,  Serial  No.  1098. 
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Citizens  of  San  Francisco,  Attention ! 
The  Union  Labor  party  of  San  Francisco — the  party 
of  Eugene  Schmitz  and  of  the  boodling  supervisors — 
has  defined  its  plans  and  named  its  candidates.  An 
invitation  to  consider  in  connection  with  other  political 
organizations  a  proposal  for  an  all-party  municipal 
ticket  was  not  even  accorded  the  courtesy  of  a  hearing. 
The  principles  of  the  Union  Labor  party  as  declared 
by  its  own  platform  include  the  municipal  ownership 
of  all  public  utilities,  the  immediate  acquisition  of  a 
municipal  water  system,  enforcement  of  an  eight-hour 
law  in  all  municipal  work,  exclusion  of  the  Japanese, 
the  acquisition  of  Telegraph  Hill  for  a  public  park, 
an  eight-hour  day  for  fire  department  employees,  a 
sharp  increase  in  the  pay  of  the  police  force,  the  crea- 
tion of  ai1  auxiliary  salt-water  system  for  fire  protec- 
tion, the  e  system  for  all  public  appoint- 
ment-, nore  commodious  schoolhouses, 
increased  p  ublic  school  teachers,  adoption  of 
the  recalj  the  provision  of  free  markets,  and 
the  abrogation  of  the  poll  tax.  There  are  many  other 
provisic  n.  manifestly  for  rhetorical  or  moral 
effect.                       jxample,  is  a  demand  for  the  punish- 


ment of  all  "bribers,  boodlers,  and  grafters"  without 
distinction,  with  a  further  demand  for  the  nullification 
of  the  "immunity  baths"  under  which  a  numerous  body 
of  confessed  criminals  have  been  given  practical  exemp- 
tion from  punishment. 


It  is  hardly  necessary  to  analyze  a  declaration  so 
sweeping  as  to  leave  hardly  any  local  interest 
untouched.  We  will  refer  to  only  one  or  two  points  of 
detail:  While  presenting  plans  calling  for  untold  mil- 
lions of  money,  the  Union  Laborites  offer  no  sugges- 
tions under  the  head  of  practical  finance.  How  money 
is  to  be  got  to  do  all  the  things  which  they  propose  is 
not  explained.  And  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  trick 
can  possibly  be  turned  according  to  the  programme 
without  confiscating  every  dollar  of  property  subject 
to  the  taxing  power  of  the  municipality.  It  has  been 
found  that  under  the  limit  of  indebtedness  fixed  by 
the  charter  the  proposed  acquisition  of  the  Spring  Val- 
ley property  alone  would  leave  a  margin  of  but 
$8,000,000,  this  margin  being  only  a  fraction  of  the 
sum  required  to  connect  the  system  with  sources  of 
supply  in  the  Sierras — and  all  this  without  even  the 
mention  of  sums  needed  for  the  reconstruction  of 
sewers,  the  rehabilitation  of  our  municipal  buildings, 
etc.  Practical  finance,  it  would  seem,  is  a  detail  about 
which  the  Union  Labor  party  gives  itself  no  concern. 
Labor,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  is  not  accustomed  to 
reckoning  either  the  immediate  or  the  ultimate  cost,  and 
this  among  other  considerations  is  suggestive  of  the 
limitations  of  labor  in  its  pretensions  to  be  the  whole 
thing  in  government  in  San  Francisco  or  elsewhere. 


Let  us  examine  another  interesting  point  in  this  inter- 
esting platform  which  stands  directly  related  to  the 
matter  of  finance.  It  is  demanded  that  the  eight-hour 
rule  shall  be  enforced  in  all  city  work.  This,  under  the 
interpretations  of  organized  labor,  means  not  only  that 
men  who  work  for  the  city  shall  enjoy  the  eight-hour 
rule,  but  that  every  bit  of  merchandise  or  material  of 
whatever  sort  or  wherever  made  shall  be  able  to  show  a 
clean  bill  of  health  under  the  same  rule.  Lumber,  pipe, 
hose,  fire  machinery — everything,  large  or  small,  made 
at  home  or  abroad — entering  into  the  uses  of  the 
municipality  must  square  in  its  history  with  the  local 
rule.  This  means  that  mills  and  factories  working 
under  the  ten-hour  system,  as  most  mills  and  factories 
Xorth  and  East  do,  can  not  compete  in  our  municipal 
market.  It  means  that  we  shall  have  to  buy  every- 
thing required  by  the  city  in  markets  dominated  by 
organized  labor — and  this  means  that  we  shall  have  to 
make  at  home,  at  great  cost  and  by  the  introduction  of 
expensive  plants,  most  of  the  things  which  we  now  buy 
in  the  common  markets.  What  a  fire  engine  would 
cost  under  this  rule,  the  Argonaut  has  not  enough  arith- 
metic (or  prescience)  to  determine.  Again,  take  the 
matter  of  the  eight-hour  day  in  the  fire  department. 
This  at  a  single  bound  would  increase  the  numerical 
force  of  our  service  for  protection  against  fire  by  fifty 
per  cent — an  expense  which  San  Francisco  could  hardly 
afford  to  maintain  in  the  crippled  state  of  her  finances 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  many  and  enormous 
demands  which  immediately  press  upon  the  public 
attention. 

The  demand  for  increased  salaries  for  school 
teachers  and  for  the  police  force  is  to  be  noted  because 
it  is  a  wholesale  bid  for  support  at  the  polls  on  the 
part  of  organized  bodies  of  public  servants.  The 
Union  Labor  party  seeks  to  interest  the  school  system 
by  raising  its  hopes  for  larger  wages  and  to  bribe  the 
police  department  by  the  same  device.  It  is  a  case 
where  those  who  have  votes  with  relatively  little  prop- 
erty subject  to  taxation  propose  a  scheme  of  political 
advantage  to  themselves  by  liberal  appropriations  of 
the  money  of  those  who  pay  the  taxes.  This  and  kin- 
dred points  of  the  laborite  platform  might  be  pur- 
sued to  illuminating  lengths,  but  perhaps  enough  has 
been  said  to  expose  the  calculating  and  sinister  aims 
and  purposes  of  a  bald  proposal  for  government  by  a 


class  in  the  interest  of  that  class.  It  is  enough  to 
declare  what  must  be  patent  to  everybody  who  will 
pause  even  for  a  moment  to  consider  the  implications 
of  this  platform,  namely,  that  the  Union  Labor  scheme 
would  both  impoverish  and  corrupt  our  much-suffering 
city.  

But  the  aims  of  the  Union  Labor  party,  overwhelm- 
ing as  they  appear  even  under  this  brief  examination, 
are  less  extraordinary  than  the  agencies  through  which 
it  is  proposed  to  carry  them  into  effect.  Take,  for 
example,  the  nominee  for  the  mayoralty,  Mr.  Patrick 
H.  McCarthy.  McCarthy  is  a  professional  labor  leader 
with  a  taste  for  politics  and  an  insatiate  itch  for  official 
place.  He  was  a  Democrat  in  the  earlier  period  of  his 
political  career,  and  as  a  representative  of  organized 
labor  was  given  a  place  in  the  civil  service  board  by 
Mayor  Phelan.  A  little  later,  being  disappointed  at 
the  miscarriage  of  his  political  hopes,  he  turned  Repub- 
lican, espousing  the  cause  of  Mr.  Crocker  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1903.  Still  later,  the  nimble  Mr.  McCarthy 
joined  the  forces  of  Eugene  Schmitz,  and  has  since 
been  active  in  the  Union  Labor  party.  We  can  think 
of  no  one — unless  it  be  Prosecuting  Attorney  Langdon 
— who  has  exhibited  such  facility  in  turning  his  coat, 
or  who  has  wriggled  in  and  wriggled  out  of  so  many 
political  affiliations. 

When  McCarthy  was  swallowed  by  the  Schmitz 
regime  it  was  a  case  of  body,  soul,  and  breeches.  He 
became  not  only  a  Schmitzite,  but  preeminently  a 
Schmitzite.  He  became  the  social  and  confidential 
friend  not  only  of  Schmitz,  but  of  Ruef,  joining  with 
the  eagerness  of  absolute  affinity  in  the  various  games 
and  schemes  which  marked  the  reign  of  these  illus- 
trious figures  in  our  municipal  life.  His  part  in 
the  political  activities  of  the  past  five  years  has  been  to 
marshal  and  discipline  the  voting  hosts  of  organized 
labor.  No  other  man,  perhaps,  since  1903,  has  done  so 
much  to  carry  forward  that  progressive  mental  and 
moral  degeneracy  which  has  so  seized  upon  and  pos- 
sessed organized  labor  in  San  Francisco  as  to  render 
it  insensible  to  even  the  plainest  moral  considerations, 
to  impress  it  with  the  notion  that  the  rule  of  organized 
labor  is  a  thing  higher  and  better  than  the  law,  that  it  is 
the  privilege  of  organized  labor  to  urge  its  selfish  inter- 
ests and  demands  as  a  matter  of  sacred  right,  to  claim 
for  organized  labor  the  privilege  of  making  .the  rules 
of  life  here  and  of  insisting  that  all  shall  accept  them 
as  of  scarcely  less  than  divine  authority. 

Now  that  he  is  presented  as  a  candidate  for  the  may- 
oralty, the  very  recent  career  of  Mr.  McCarthy  is 
worth  attention.  He  was  among  those  to  denounce  in 
extravagant  terms  the  "conspiracy"  by  which  it  was 
sought  to  "besmirch"  those  white  and  sinless  souls. 
Ruef  and  Schmitz.  In  spite  of  the  demonstrations  of 
the  past  half  year,  he  remains  the  close  personal  and 
political  friend  of  Schmitz,  visits  and  counsels  with 
him  in  prison,  so  it  is  said,  and  in  the  active  field  of 
municipal  politics  represents  not  only  his  ideas,  but  his 
working  schemes. 


In  the  industrial  sphere  Mr.  McCarthy  has  been  an 
active  promoter  of  the  system  under  which  organized 
labor,  with  a  rapacity  unequaled  in  the  world's  his- 
tory, has  sought  to  exploit  the  calamities  of  this  city. 
No  project  of  aggression  backed  by  the  force  of  num- 
bers has  been  too  radical  or  grasping  for  the  approval 
and  support  of  this  man  whose  lying  promise  of  fair 
dealing  on  the  part  of  labor,  made  immediately  after 
the  disaster,  was  counted  among  the  assurances  and 
comforts  of  a  desperate  situation.  Mr.  McCarthy 
has  been  among  the  friends  and  associates  and  sup- 
porters of  the  boodling  supervisors,  and  he  is  today  the 
personal  friend  of  nearly  every  man  of  them.  He  was 
a  central  figure  in  the  organization  and  promotion  of 
the  street-car  strike  and  among  the  most  loud-mouthed 
of  those  champions  of  criminality  who  have  encour- 
aged the  ruffianism  of  the  past  four  months  and  belied 
or  condoned  its  grossest  phases.  Today  Mr.  McC 
is,  in  the  field  of  action,  the  foremost  figure  a 
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mate  labor  unionism,  but  in  that  system  of  aggressive    imply  in  its  relations  to  the  material  conditions  of  San 
pretensions  by  which  San  Francisco  is  cursed  and  all    Francisco?     Is  there  anybody  so  deaf  and  blind  as  to 


but  damned.     • 

Mr.  McCarthy  has  spoken  for  himself  within  the 
week.  Be  it  said  to  his  credit  that  nobody  need  have 
the  slightest  doubt  as  to  where  and  for  what  he  stands. 
Speaking  to  the  convention  of  his  own  creatures  which 
ratified  his  choice  of  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
mayoralty,  McCarthy  asserted  his  indorsement  of  the 
absurd  and  corrupting  platform  above  outlined.  "It 
is,"  he  said,  "a  platform  under  which  the  members  of 
the  Union  Labor  party  will  be  benefited."  Coming 
down  through  the  line  of  municipal  interests,  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy declared  that  confidence  could  only  be  restored 
in  San  Francisco  by  industrial  peace  under  the  general 
conditions  prescribed  in  the  platform.  "And,"  he 
declared,  "it  is  this  industrial  peace  that  we  propose  to 
maintain."  In  reading  this  arrogant  declaration,  one  is 
reminded  of  the  famous  sneer  characterizing  the  work 
of  a  devastating  military  tyrant — "he  made  a  desert 
and  called  it  peace."  "We  will  have  peace,"  declared 
Mr.  McCarthy,  "under  the  banner  of  the  Union  Labor 
party."  Referring  to  the  bid  of  his  platform  for  sup- 
port at  the  hands  of  the  police  department,  and  with 
special  reference  to  the  pending  labor  troubles,  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy said :  "We  can  not  expect  to  find  the  police  force 
made  up  of  angels.  Some  are  for  Calhoun,  but  the 
majority  are  on  the  side  of  the  people  who  work  for  a 
living.  Because  we  find  bad  men  in  the  police  depart- 
ment, there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  condemn  all  as 
our  enemies."  We  might  go  further  to  still  further 
interpret,  out  of  his  own  mouth,  the  mind  of  one  who 
measures  all  things  by  the  rule  of  selfish  class  interest, 
of  one  to  whom  no  legal  or  moral  sense  outside  the 
motives  of  selfish  interest  remains.  Enough,  however, 
has  been  said  to  make  plain  what  manner  of  man  it  is 
who  presents  himself  for  the  mayoralty  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  who  stands  backed  by  a  force  of  tremendous 
numbers — a  force  so  little  considerate  of  moral  motives 
or  limitations  as  to  have  given  its  voice  almost  as  a  unit  i  memory  of  departed  blessings  to  the  days  of  Ruef  and 


need  to  be  told  that  it  would  destroy  all  confidence,  and 
with  confidence  all  initiative,  with  every  form  of  pros- 
perous activity  related  to  these  forces?  Is  there  any- 
body who  needs  to  be  told  that  it  would  halt  reconstruc- 
tion, that  it  would  reduce  business  and  traffic  to 
hard-times  conditions  and  give  over  San  Francisco 
to  a  lethargy  unparalleled  in  her  history?  Does  it 
need  to  be  said  that  values  of  everything  fixed  in 
relation  to  San  Francisco  would  inevitably  decline ;  and 
does  it  need  to  be  added  that  from  these  conditions  there 
would  come  inevitably  a  social  demoralization  worse 
than  all  else  together?  Men  and  brethren,  there  is  no 
need  to  do  more  than  to  suggest  these  things — they  are 
horrid  enough  in  the  mere  suggestion ! 

Men  of  San  Francisco,  do  you  understand  the  menace, 
moral  and  material,  involved  in  the  candidacy  of  P.  H. 
McCarthy  ?  Do  you  understand  that  his  election  would 
mean,  first  of  all,  the  nullification  of  every  American 
principle,  and,  second,  that  it  would  bring  upon  us  a 
government  tenfold  worse  at  every  point  of  expediency 
and  of  morality  than  that  in  defiance  of  which  our 
fathers  laid  down  their  lives  more  than  a  century  ago? 
Do  you  understand  that  P.  H.  McCarthy  and  those  who 
follow  him  assert  the  right  of  a  single  organized  class, 
largely  ignorant  and  wholly  selfish,  to  dominate  our 
affairs  in  its  own  interest  and  to  the  ends  of  a 
"peace"  that  would  deny  the  right  of  any  citizen  to 
raise  his  hand  against  aggression  and  social  demoral- 
ization even  in  its  grossest  forms?  Do  you  under- 
stand that  P.  H.  McCarthy  proposes,  if  he  shall  be 
elected  mayor,  to  initiate  a  carnival  of  socialistic 
debaucheries  under  which  the  deliberate  judgments  of 
civilization  shall  be  set  aside  to  make  room  for  the 
projects  of  ignorance  combined  with  a  sinister  selfish- 
ness? Do  you  understand  that  P.  H.  McCarthy  and 
his  followers  would  make  such  riot  of  the  fortunes  of 
San  Francisco  as   would  cause  us  to  turn  as  to  the 


for  the  election  of  Eugene  Schmitz  two  years  ago,  at  a 
time  when  his  character  was  practically  as  well  known 

as  it  is  today.  

It  doesn't  require  a  world  of  prescience  to  foretell 
what  will  happen  if  Mr.  McCarthy  should  be  elected 
mayor  of  San  Francisco.  He  would,  of  course,  organ- 
ize the  several  departments  of  the  municipality  with 
creatures  of  his  own  stripe.  That  means  that  we 
should  have  a  laborite  tool  of  a  laborite  boss  in  every 
responsible  post.  Every  branch  of  the  public  service 
would  become  a  petty  close-corporation  after  the 
unionistic  model  which  represents  the  highest  concep- 
tions of  the  unionite  politician.  In  the  view  of  a 
municipal  machine  thus  organized,  San  Francisco  would 


Schmitz?     Do  you  imagine  that  we  overdraw  the  pic- 
ture when  we  say  that  the  election  of  P.  H.  McCarthy 


bership  of  the  party,  we  think,  which  prefers  Taylor 
to  Ryan.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Argonaut,  the  effort 
to  win  labor  support  for  Ryan  will -end  in  a  disap- 
pointment. He  will  fail  to  command  the  support  of  his 
party  on  the  one  hand,  while  upon  the  other  he  will 
miss  the  special  support  upon  which  he  has  counted.  If 
under  the  present  arrangement  the  campaign  shall  be 
fought  to  a  finish,  Taylor,  we  think,  will  get  a  heavy 
vote,  largely  made  up  of  Republicans,  and  Ryan  will 
get  a  relatively  light  vote.  The  danger  is  that  while 
more  than  a  majority  of  the  votes  will  be  cast  for  these 
two  candidates,  there  ma)'  not  be  enough  for  either  of 
them  to  match  and  overpower  the  forces  of  organized- 
labor  and  of  the  tenderloin,  which  will  be  combined  in 
support  of  McCarthy. 

It  is  a  situation  where  patriotism  and  common  sense 
call  for  the  elimination  either  of  Doctor  Taylor  or  of  Mr. 
Ryan — (or  of  both,  with  the  substitution  of  a  new 
candidate) — to  the  end  that  the  strength  of  conserva- 
tism and  respectability  may  be  massed  in  support  of  a 
single  candidacy.  Mr.  Ryan  ought  to  retire  in  favor  of 
Doctor  Taylor.  All  the  circumstances  of  the  time  and 
the  occasion  make  appeal  to  him.  He  has  declared  that 
he  holds  public  interest  above  political  or  personal 
interest.  His  acts  ought  to  match  his  phrases.  He  has 
an  opportunity,  such  as  comes  to  few  men,  to  render  to 
the  community  in  which  he  lives  a  tremendous  service. 
The  Argonaut  is  not  without  hope  that  Mr.  Ryan  will 
see  his  duty  clearly  and  that  he  will  make  it  possible 
for  the  conservative  and  preservative  vote  of  San  Fran- 
cisco to  concentrate  upon  the  man  whose  candidacy  is 
supported  by  the  unanswerable  logic  of  an  extraordi- 
nary situation. 

If  no  solution  of  the  situation  ihall  come  through  the 
initiative  of  Mr.  Ryan  or — less  suitably — through  that 
of  Doctor  Taylor,  then  it  may  be  necessary  for  the 
better  citizenship  of  San  Francisco  to  inaugurate  a 
movement  for  the  elimination  of  both.  It  is  unthink- 
able that  considerations  merely  personal,  as  related 
either  to  Doctor  Taylor  or  Mr.  Ryan,  should  make  it 
impossible  for  the  conservative  vote  of  San  Francisco  to 
save  the  city  against  impending  disaster.     It  is  indeed 


to  the  mayoralty,  with  everything  implied  by   it,   and  ;  unthinkable  that  we  should  allow  mere  individual  ambi- 


with  what  might  be  expected  to  flow  from  it,  would 
make  of  San  Francisco  such  an  example  of  political 
and  social  degeneracy  as  the  world  has  not  seen  in  a 
thousand  vears  and  more? 


tion  and  vanity  to  make  so  great  a  figure  in  our  affairs 
as  to  disintegrate  the  defensive  forces  of  society  and 
to  permit  the  election  of  a  mayor  who  stands  aggres- 
sively and  certainly  for  principles  and  forces  which  all 
rightly-ordered  men  both  despise  and  fear. 


Men  of  San  Francisco,  do  you  understand  that  the 
election  of  P.  H.  McCarthy  to  the  mayoralty  will  create 
in  San  Francisco  a  destructive  social  conflict?  Mc- 
Carthy asserts  principles  and  purposes  to  which  no  man 
of  American  breeding  and  the  American  sense  of  honor 
can  or  will  submit.  The  attempt  to  enforce  his  pur- 
consist  of  labor  unionists  and  some  others  subject  to  poses  in  connection  with  our  affairs  will  be  to  invite 
their  control  in  all  things.  The  interest  of  organized  the  same  kind  of  resistance  which  called  the  Minute 
labor  as  a  machine  would  transcend  every  other  and  j  Men  of  Lexington  from  their  shops  and  their  fields, 
would  become  the  dominating  purpose  of  the  system,  [and  which  a  little  later  made  a  shambles  of  Bunker's 
Every   extravagant  demand   now   urged  by   organized  [Hill.     American  citizens  will  not  see  an  ignorant  and 


American  Rights  in  the  Okhotsk. 
The  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  sent  a 
letter  to  the  State  Department  at  Washington  request- 
ing an  early  consideration  of  the  action  of  the  Rus- 
sians in  driving  San  Francisco  codfishers  from  the 
Okhotsk  Sea.  It  is  pointed  out  that  codfishing  in  the 
Okhotsk  is  an  important  industry,  employing  many 
men,  and  being  of  commercial  advantage  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. For  thirty-seven  years  ships  from  this  port  have 
been  fishing  there  without  molestation.     The  rule  gen- 


labor — with  something  more,  since  the  corrupt  appetite  'debauched  mob   leader,   at  the  head  of  forces  mostly  !erally  laid  down  in  such  cases namely,  that  the  boats 

grows  with  feeding— would  upon  the  instant  be  com-    foreign,    make    mockery    of    the    most    sacred    prin-    must  not  nsn  cioser  to  shore  than  three  miles— has  been 
plied  with.     The  police,  under  the  mayoralty  of  Mr.    ciples,  turn  the  law  to  a  dead  letter,  make  riot  of  our  ]  followed.     According   to    an    official    of   the   company 


McCarthy,  would  be  a  ready  instrument  for  the  enforce-  '  property,  and  employ  the  organized  forces  of  society 
ment  of  these  infamies.  It  -would  immediately  become,  in  support  of  a  shameless  criminality,  without  rising  in 
not  an  agent  of  society,  not  an  arm  of  the  law,  not  a  ;  such   a   storm   of   rage  and   resentment   as   will   make 


sword  of  justice,  but  a  machine  for  enforcing  the  will 
of  organized  labor.  In  every  case  of  difference 
between  a  union  and  a  nonunion  man,  the  club  of  a 
criminalized  police  would  be  upon  the  side  of  the  for- 


havoc  of  social  order  and  of  domestic  safety.  It  is 
not  in  the  blood  of  our  people  to  endure  that  which  will 
be  attempted  to  be  heaped  upon  them  if  this  mob  leader, 
this   social   incendiary,   shall   undertake  to   carry  into 


mer.     In  every  strike — and  strikes  would  be  man)' — the  ;  effect  the  declarations  with  which,  with  an  effrontery 
police  force  would  be  an   adjunct  of  unionistic  pur-  I  unspeakable,  he  initiates  his  campaign. 

pose.     We  have  seen  the  police  force  of  San  Francisco  !  

under  the  orders  of  the  despicable  Dinan  doing  all  that  j  The  Argonaut  does  not  doubt  for  one  moment  that 
it  dared  in  behalf  of  street-car  strikers  turned  crim-  the  numerical  strength  of  social  decency  and  of  respect 
inals.  What  could  we  expect  in  a  situation  without  '  for  !aw  in  San  Francisco  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
limitation  or  restraint,  with  every  administrative  influ-  : 
ence  in  active  support  of  the  unionistic  cause? 

As  with  the  police,  so  with  all  things.     All  down  the 
line  of  municipal  administration  San  Francisco  would 


which  controls  many  of  the  boats,  there  has  been  no 
occasion  even  to  go  within  three  miles,  the  fishing  being 
done  far  outside  that  limit.  But  the  demand  is  made 
that  they  keep  outside  a  thirty-mile  limit,  thus  prac- 
tically putting  a  stop  to  the  fishing. 

Although  Americans  have  been  going  to  the  Okhotsk 
for  nearly  four  decades,  no  trouble  arose  until  this 
summer.  In  June  the  vessels  Fremont,  City  of  Papeete, 
S.  N.  Castle  and  /.  D.  Spreckels,  all  from  this  city,  were 
fishing  outside  the  three-mile  limit  when  they  were 
approached  by  the  Russian  cruiser  Manjur.  The  com- 
mander of  the  cruiser  took  their  papers  from  the  cap- 
tains of  the  American  vessels,  and  they  were  ordered 


forces  of  social  destruction.     But  the  destructive  forces  \  from  the  sea  under  penalty  of  either  being  towed  into 
are  organized  and  massed,  while  the  forces  sentimen-  !  Petropalovski  or  burned.     The  captains  were  informed 
tally  attached  to  order  are  divided.     Given  a  situation  Ithat  they  must  keep  outside  a  thirty-mile  limit.     After 
in  which  all  the  votes  of  all  the  good  citizens  could  be  j  some  consultation  among  themselves,  it  was  determined 
e    brought  to  bear  at  a  given  point,  there  would  be  no  ,  by  the  masters  of  the  American  vessels  that  the  orders 
should  as  a  matter  of  course  have  abuses  precisely  like   quest;on  aDOut  the  outcome.     But    in    what,   in    the  '  would  have  to  be  obeyed.    The  Castle  and  the  Spreckels 
those  flourishing  with  such  foul  thrift  in  the  day  of  Ruef  [  phraseology  of  the  political  game,   is   called  a  three-    came  back  to  San  Francisco  without  papers  or  cargo. 


and  Schmitz.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  it  was  a 
laborite  government  that  we  have  just  unhorsed  in 
San  Francisco.  Let  it  further  be  remembered  that  P. 
H.  McCarthy  w-as  a  foremost  supporter  of  this  govern- 
menf.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  boodling  super- 
visors, the  boodling  department  chiefs,  the  criminal 
pol:  :e,  were  .men  of  his  kind,  selected  either  by  himself 
or    vith  his  consent  and  approval. 


cornered  fight,  McCarthy  is  very  likely  to  win. 

Xow,  what  is  the  situation?  The  Republican  mu- 
nicipal convention,  under  influences  which  we  need 
not  again  discuss,  has  named  Daniel  A.  Ryan  for  the 
mayoralty.     The    Democratic    convention    has    nomi- 


As  they  departed  the  cruiser  was  again  approaching  the 
other  boats.  The  City  of  Papeete  has  been  heard  of 
since,  but  there  is  no  news  from  the  Fremont,  over 
whose  fate  there  is  some  concern. 

All  this  is  according  to  the  storks  told  by  the  cap- 


nated  Doctor  Taylor.  As  matters  have  turned,  the  tains  of  the  returning  vessels.  So  f  ir  there  has  been 
so-called  Republican  ticket  will  try  to  affect  alliance  '  no  official  correspondence  between  the  United  States 
with  certain  elements  of  labor.  The  so-called  Demo-  '  and  Russia  regarding  the  incident,  but  that  there 
cratic  ticket  will  attempt  to  draw  support  from  that  large  I  should  be  a  vigorous  communication  from  our  State 
Do  we  need  to  invite  attention  to  what  all  this  would  :  number  of  Republicans,  more  than  half  the  local  mem-    Department    goes    without    saying.    It    seems    highly 
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improbable  that  the  captain  of  the  Manjur  was  acting 
on  his  own  initiative.  Assuming  this,  the  only  con- 
clusion is  that  the  Russian  government  has  determined 
to  put  a  stop  to  American  vessels  fishing  in  the  Okhotsk. 
Even  were  not  the  industry  a  rather  important  one,  in 
which  several  vessels  and  more  than  two  hundred  men 
are  engaged,  there  is  a  principle  involved  that  should 
be  maintained. 


•  A  Teacher  and   a  Gadfly. 

For  the  second  time  within  a  y~ar,  Doctor  Thomas  F. 
Day,  Presbyterian  minister  and  professor  of  something- 
or-other  in  the  divinity  school  over  at  San  Anselmo,  is 
formally  charged  before  a  church  council  with  the 
awful  crime  of  heresy.  Heresy  is  a  word  w-ith  a  bad 
history  and  of  painful  suggestions.  It  calls  to  mind 
much  that  we  would  most  like  to  forget  in  the  record 
of  religious  progress  and  it  is  suggestive  of  ideas  and  of 
ideals  belonging  to  an  age  of  besotted  ignorance, 
besotted  arrogance,  and  of  besotted  devotion  to  the 
most  stupendous  fraud  in  the  world's  history. 

Now  it  appears  that  good  Doctor  Day  has  gotten 
so  far  past  the  superstitions  upon  which  Calvinism  is 
partly  founded  as  to  question  Moses's  authorship  of 
the  first  five  books  of  the  Bible.  But  this  is  not  all. 
His  heart  has  so  hardened  to  the  teachings  of  the 
great-grandfathers  of  the  faith  that  he  denies  orthodox 
theories  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  books  of  Daniel 
and  Job.  To  make  the  story  short,  Doctor  Day,  being 
a  man  of  cultivation  and  common  sense,  having  not 
only  Christian  faith  but  a  clear  intellectual  perception 
of  things,  has  parted  company  with  some  of  the  out- 
worn dogmas  of  Calvinism;  and,  being  a  straightfor- 
ward man,  he  has  spoken  his  mind  freely  if  not 
broadly.  In  instructing  his  classes,  he  has  dealt  with 
the  literature  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  spirit  of 
intellectual  honesty  and  in  line  with  the  scholarly  and 
critical  judgment  of  the  day. 

When  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  whatever  special 
creed  gets  into  the  state  of  mind  in  which  Doctor  Day 
finds  himself,  three  roads  lie  before  him.  First,  he 
may  declare  himself  no  longer  qualified,  according  to 
the  old  standards,  to  preach  or  teach  the  outworn  creed 
in  which  he  was  bred.  This  leaves  him  free  to  go  into 
the  hardware  business,  into  life  insurance,  into  book 
canvassing,  or  in  extreme  cases  into  journalism,  that 
last  resource  of  unfortunate  merit.  Second,  he  may 
turn  to  that  affiliation  of  nice  people  in  whom  the  church 
habit  has  outlived  Christian  faith,  the  Brotherhood  of 
the  Fatherhood  of  God,  commonly  spoken  of  as  the 
Unitarian  Church.  But  Unitarianism,  fine  thing  as  it 
is,  is  only  for  the  cultivated  few.  It  is  like  the  Argo- 
naut in  that  it  appeals  only  to  liberality,  intelligence, 
and  culture ;  and,  like  the  Argonaut,  it  has  a  relatively 
limited  circulation.  There  are  not  Unitarian  pulpits 
enough  to  go  around  among  all  the  reformed  ministers 
— or  all  who  would  reform  if  they  could  see  their  way 
clear  to  do  it — and  the  pay,  besides  being  precarious, 
is  lamentably  small.  A  church  in  order  to  wax  strong 
and  fat  must  be  unctuous  and  "popular."  It  must, 
like  a  prosperous  modern  newspaper,  cater  not  to  the 
washed  and  starched  few,  but  to  the  vulgar  and  little- 
scrupulous  many.  Therefore,  while  the  church  of  the 
Fatherhood  draws  in  recruits  from  the  list  of  those 
ministers  who  no  longer  believe  and  who  decline 
to  preach  the  old  narrow  faith,  it  does  not  promise 
livings  in  sufficient  number  and  richness  to  tempt 
many.  The  third  resource  of  the  minister  whose  mind 
has  parted  company  with  traditional  faiths  is  just  to 
jog  along  under  a  policy  of  diplomatic  reserve — to 
preach  the  old  platitudes,  to  say  the  old  prayers,  to 
bow  conventionally  to  the  hoary  creeds  which  he  no 
longer  believes.  Perhaps  it  would  be  gratuitous  to 
say  that  this  is  the  position  of  nine  out  of  ten  of 
the  really  intelligent  and  critically  minded  men  of  the 
cloth. 

Now,  good  Doctor  Day  has  taken  neither  one  nor 
the  other,  nor  yet  the  third,  of  these  roads.  Too  intel- 
ligent to  believe  the  old  dogmas,  he  has  lacked  the  cour- 
age to  quit  the  game,  the  will  or  the  opportunity  to  go 
over  to  the  Unitarians,  or  the  smug  diplomacy  to  think 
one  way  and  speak  another.  But  when  brought  to  the 
test — when  called  upon  in  his  class-room  to  instruct  the 
eager  mind  of  youth — the  man  of  honest  head  and 
honest  heart  has  overcome  the  man  of  doubts  and  timid- 
ities. He  has  dealt  with  the  Word  not  in  accorri  nee 
with  the  lights  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  after  'he 
fashion  of  modern  intelligence  and  modern  stand,  I  of 
intellectual  honesty.     He  has  taught  as  h 

Of  course,  it  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  best 
men  of  the  time  in  Presbyterianism  that  tl  < 
of  Doctor  Day  are  off  the  line  of  conventional  o  tho- 


doxy.  But  the  best  men  in  Presbyterianism  of  today 
are  in  direct  (though  quiet)  accord  with  the  good  doc- 
tor of  San  Anselmo.  They  don't  believe  the  creed  of 
Presbyterianism  as  defined  by  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession. They  may  not  have  had  occasion  to  make 
explicit  denial,  for  they  are  mostly  careful  to  avoid 
occasions  of  this  kind.  They  either  shy  around  or 
jump  over  or  crawl  under  certain  difficulties — or  in 
extreme  cases  shut  their  eyes.  At  any  rate,  your  mod- 
ern Presbyterian  minister,  like  Doctor  Baker  of  Oak- 
land, is  entirely  in  sympathy  with  good  Brother  Day, 
rejecting  as  he  does  the  dogmas  which  came  out  of 
the  mediaeval  spirit,  teaching  practically  if  not  directly 
in  accordance  with  the  findings  of  modern  research  and 
scholarly   judgment. 

But  there  is  a  brother  of  an  older  type  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  and  if  not  very  numerous  he  is 
extremely  pertinacious.  He  is  usually  on  the  super- 
annuated list,  and  he  busies  himself  for  the  most  part 
in  denouncing  women's  clubs,  helping  the  saloon  men 
to  keep  down  the  army  canteen,  and  pestering  the 
brighter  and  better  men  of  modern  Presbyterianism. 
Many  of  us  have  an  old  uncle  or  two  who  fills  the 
requirements  of  this  type.  Now,  nothing  pleases  your 
venerable  grandfather  of  Calvinism — your  gadfly  of 
an  outworn  theology — more  than  to  find  flaws  in  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  newer  race  of  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters. They  have  their  eyes  forever  on  the  vagaries 
of  the  younger  brethren,  and  are  never  so  pleased 
as  when  they  detect  one  of  them  in  some  breach 
of  rules  established  three  centuries  ago.  These  old 
gentlemen  haunt  presbyteries  with  something  more 
than  religious  zeal,  for  here  is  the  one  place — 
since  their  screeds  are  no  longer  accepted  by  the 
church  journals — on  earth  where  they  still  hold  fixed 
place  and  authority.  An  interesting  specimen  of  this 
type  of  theological  old  codger  lives  down  Pasadena 
way.  Why  he  should  live  there,  when  both  his  mind 
and  his  eyes  are  so  persistently  at  San  Anselmo,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  explain.  One  of  the  delights  of 
this  good  brother's  later  life  is  to  keep  watch  of  Doctor 
Day,  to  take  note  of  his  lapses  from  the  beaten  high- 
road of  Calvinism,  and  to  prod  him  up  in  each  suc- 
ceeding presbytery.  Doctor  Day  had  one  such  experi- 
ence last  spring;  just  now  he  is  having  another.  Prob- 
ably next  year  he  will  again  be  jacked  up  as  a  heretic. 
Fortunately,  he  is  in  no  real  danger.  The  rack,  the 
thumb-screw,  and  the  stake  are  no  longer  in  fashion. 
A  charge  of  heresy,  therefore,  as  related  to  a  matter 
of  religious  faith,  simply  comes  to  remind  the  world 
that  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  the  spirit  of  hate  have 
not  even  yet  been  exorcised  entirely  from  their  long- 
time association  with  churchly  systems. 

Presbyterianism  is  one  of  the  great  forces  in  the 
worlds  of  intellect  and  morals.  Presbyterianism  has 
done  a  prodigious  work  in  the  world  by  preparing  the 
minds  of  men  for  that  self-ordered  liberty  which  can 
only  be  satisfied  with  the  extirpation  of  specially  privi- 
leged and  anointed  governors.  If  there  had  been  no 
such  thing  as  Presbyterianism,  the  world  would  be  a 
very  different  and  a  much  sorrier  place  than  it  is  today, 
and  civilization  would  be  a  less  enlightened  and  a  less 
beneficent  thing  than  it  is.  But  Presbyterianism  no 
more  than  any  other  institution  among  men  must 
attempt  to  live  on  its  record.  If  Presbyterianism  is  to 
justify  its  splendid  past  career,  sustain  its  high  historic 
place  in  the  world,  hold  the  respect  of  mankind,  and 
help  forward  the  march  of  the  world's  civilization  and 
humanitization,  it  must  cast  off  the  disused  husk  of  its 
outworn  faiths  and  adjust  itself  to  the  age  and  to  the 
day. 


The  Rebate  Indictments.! 
Within  the  week  indictments  have  been  found  on 
many  counts  against  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  and  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  in 
connection  with  the  carriage  and  forwarding  of  freights 
between  Eastern  American  points  and  Pacific  Ocean 
points.  The  law  requires  that  in  business  of  this  kind 
there  shall  be  no  rebates  and  that  any  such  allowance 
shall  be  subject  to  a  prescribed  fine.  The  charge 
against  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Pacific  Mail,  so 
far  as  we  can  make  out  from  the  published  statements, 
is  that  they  have  violated  this  law  and  have  thereby 
made  themselves  subject  to  a  series  of  fines  in  their 
aggregates  running  into  very  large  figures.  The 
charges  will  be  examined  and  in  case  they  are  sus- 
tained the  United  States  courts  will  adjudge  the  pen- 
alties. The  matter  is  of  no  importance  to  the  general 
public  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  related  to  the 
interests  of  San  Francisco  as  a  port.  Whatever  regu- 
lations are  made  to  apply  here    must    in    equity  be 


enforced  elsewhere.  In  the  commercial  world  the 
charge  is  freely  made  that  at  Seattle  rebating  is  com- 
mon practice.  If  this  be  so,  it  will  give  to  Seattle  as 
a  port  a  certain  advantage  as  against  a  rival  port  where 
rebating  is  not  permitted.  There  is  but  one  sound  rule, 
and  that  is  for  the  government  to  enforce  the  law 
evenly  at  all  points.  The  suggestion  that  the  San 
Francisco  case  is  due  to  the  special  initiative  of  the 
President  on  account  of  personal  enmity  to  Mr.  Har- 
riman  is  hardly  worthy  of  consideration.  It  is  not 
possible  to  conceive  of  the  President  stooping  to  such 
small  practice. 


The  Ford  Case. 

Interest  in  the  graft  prosecution  has  centred  this 
week  about  the  Ford  case,  which  still  holds  the  boards 
in  Judge  Lawlor's  court  as  the  Argonaut  goes  to  press. 
The  procedure  has  been  tedious,  each  side  appearing 
nervously  anxious  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  which  beset 
every  such  closely  fought  battle.  Prosecuting  Attor- 
ney Langdon,  who  busied  himself  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  trial,  has  been  conspicuously  absent  this  week, 
the  whole  brunt  of  the  work  falling  upon  Mr.  Heney. 
On  the  side  of  the  defense  the  active  man  has  been  Mr. 
Earl  Rogers  of  Los  Angeles,  a  lawyer  somewhat  after 
the  Heney  model — that  is,  shrewd,  aggressive,  and 
always  well  on  his  feet,  with  just  a  suggestion  in  his 
court-room  manners  of  calculated  bravado.  On  the 
whole,  Mr.  Rogers  has  made  a  very  good  impres- 
sion, although  he  made  a  serious  mistake  in  an  effort 
to  put  Superintendent  of  the  Mint  Frank  Leach 
through  a  course  of  sprouts  on  cross-examination.  It 
would  seem  that  anybody  with  the  slightest  acquaint- 
ance with  men  would  recognize  the  moral  quality  of 
Frank  Leach.  Indeed,  one  who  saw  him  across  the 
street,  or  heard  him  say  good-morning,  ought  to  know 
that  there  is  a  straight  and  honest  man,  if  there 
be  such.  Mr.  Rogers's  sensibilities  were  not  acute 
enough  to  know  that  Mr.  Leach  is  a  man  to  be  let 
alone  when  it  comes  to  cross-examination,  and  his  case 
unmistakably  suffered  by  his  pertinacity  on  a  false 
scent. 

Interest  in  the  Ford  case,  so  far  as  the  prosecution 
is  concerned,  is  expected  to  reach  its  climax  in  the 
testimony  of  Abraham  Ruef,  now  due  any  hour.  It 
has  been  expected  by  the  testimony  of  Ruef  to  connect 
Ford — and  Calhoun — with  the  bribery  of  the  super- 
visors. There  has  been  a  very  carefully  considered 
effort  to  get  from  Ruef  precisely  what  is  needed  to 
complete  a  chain  of  incriminating  evidence.  He  has 
for  months  past  been  showered  with  favors  through  the 
agency  of  the  prosecution  and  he  stands  now-  in  a  posi- 
tion where  even  more  important  favors  may  be  bestowed 
upon  him.  At  the  same  time  he  is  under  the  menace 
of  the  wrath  of  the  prosecution,  for  be  it  remembered 
sentence  has  not  yet  been  imposed  upon  him.  He  has 
been  put  in  a  position  where  on  one  hand  the  prose- 
cution may  presumably  give  him  immunity,  where  on 
the  other  hand  it  may  consign  him  to  severe  punish- 
ment. At  the  same  time  it  has  been  made  very  plain 
to  him  what  the  prosecution  wants  at  his  hands.  If 
Mr.  Ruef  shall  consider  his  own  interest,  he  will  give 
the  prosecution  precisely  what  it  wants — and  this  is 
just  what  he  is  expected  to  do. 

However,  the  prosecution  has  taken  no  chances. 
Twice  within  the  week  Ruef  has  been  haled  before 
the  grand  jury  and  given  a  try-out  by  the  chief  prose- 
cutor himself.  On  Saturday  he  was  something  like 
two  hours  under  fire,  and  at  the  end  of  the  session  Mr. 
Heney  is  quoted  as  having  remarked  that  Ruef  was 
not  even  yet  squeezed  entirely  dry.  The  evidence 
given  by  him,  not  being  as  incriminating  as  desired, 
was  characterized  as  unsatisfactory.  Again,  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week,  Mr.  Ruef  was  brought  into  the 
chamber  of  inquisition  and  tested  as  to  the  state  of 
his  mind  and  memory  under  the  adept  hand  of  Mr. 
Heney.  What  was  the  result  of  this  second  attempt 
to  stimulate  the  memory  of  Mr.  Ruef  remains  to  be 
seen. 

This  incident  is  worth  attention  as  illustrating  how 
handy  it  is  during  the  course  of  a  criminal  trial  to 
have  on  hand  a  grand  jury  which  may  be  used  as  a 
grill  upon  which  to  fry  the  fat  out  of  a  witness.  The 
practice,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  a  new  one,  but  prece- 
dent—or propriety — makes  small  figure  in  a  case  like 
this. 

It   is  impossible  to  know  as   the  Argonaut  goes  to 
press  how  much  longer  the  Ford  trial  will  last.     The 
case  of  the  prosecution  is  not  yet  complete, 
much  time  the  defense  will  consume  is. 
matter  of  conjecture.     Interest  in  the  c 
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for  it  is  the  universal  feeling  that  upon  the  result  the 
future  career  of  the  graft  prosecution  is  dependent. 
If  Ford  shall  be  convicted  it  will  be  taken  as  implying 
the  probable  conviction  of  Calhoun  and  others  involved 
in  the  graft  net.  If  there  shall  be  failure  to  convict, 
then  it  will  be  felt  that  the  prosecution  has  reached  and 
passed  the  climax  of  its  powers. 


fessional   uplift   on   the   moral   side   of   the   men   who 
make  the  newspapers. 


Largely  a  Matter  of  Standards. 
In  the  University  of  'Washington,  just  outside 
Seattle,  there  has  recently  been  established  a  Chair  of 
Journalism  with  Merle  H.  Thorpe,  a  writer  connected 
with  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  in  the  character  of 
guide,  philosopher,  and  friend.  Whatever  the  future 
may  hold  for  this  new  department  in  the  Washington 
University,  its  beginning  is  modest  enough,  for  Pro- 
fessor Thorpe  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  immediate 
purposes  of  the  school  are  very  modest.  Its  purpose, 
he  declares,  is  not  to  turn  out  an  annual  grist  of  high 
journalistic  lights.  At  present  "it  will  have  only  to  do 
with  making  a  cub  reporter  a  better  cub  reporter." 
Proceeding,  Professor  Thorpe  says  that  it  will  be  the 
effort  of  the  present  course  of  instruction  to  study  the 
best  examples  of  the  "new  story,"  the  "semi-feature," 
and  the  "feature  story,"  and  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  the  practice  of  writing  news  reports.  Professor 
Thorpe's  main,  or  at  least  his  immediate,  idea  is  to 
afford  a  training  school  for  reporters.  The  making  of 
a  good  reporter  is  indeed  a  worthy  work,  for  it  is  in 
reporting — in  the  recital  of  events — that  the  most 
effective  work  of  journalism  may  be  done. 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  said  that  the  supreme  need 
of  our  journalism  is  not  so  much  men  trained  in  the 
technique  of  newspaper  work  as  men  schooled  and 
inspired  in  its  higher  standards.  There  are  bright  men 
without  end  in  the  journalism  of  the  country,  men 
entirely  competent  to  do  any  kind  of  work  which  offers, 
but  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  painful  deficiency  in 
the  supply  of  men  who  combine  the  higher  standards 
of  character  with  the  highest  technical  competence. 
The  need  of  the  day  in  journalism  is  for  distinctly 
high-class  men,  men  who  will  not  stoop  to  fakes,  to 
biased  work,  to  what  is  cheap,  vulgar,  sensational,  and 
demoralizing.  Many,  perhaps  a  majority,  of  our  daily 
newspapers  are  indeed  "controlled"  to  private  or  sinis- 
ter ends:  such  newspapers  demand  men  of  a  low  order 
for  their  service.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  men 
in  journalism,  as  in  other  professions,  who  decline  any 
sen-ice  involving  sacrifice  of  character  come,  if  not 
invariably,  at  least  usually,  to  the  high  places  in  their 
profession,  and  give  to  it  so  much  of  character  and  real 
respect  as  it  holds  before  the  country.  Your  journalist 
of  character  who  will  not  cheapen  or  bemean  himself 
is  today  the  saving  force  in  American  journalism. 

It  is  the  same  in  every  other  profession,  notably  so 
in  that  of  the  stage.  We  see  the  theatre  largely  given 
over  to  what  is  merely  meretricious  and  vulgar.  We 
hear  it  declared  by  young  actors  of  both  sexes 
that  they  are  "required"  to  enact  roles  of  question- 
able moral  legitimacy,  to  give  interpretations  which 
appeal  to  the  lower  rather  than  to  the  higher  range  of 
sensibilities.  Nevertheless,  the  supreme  successes  in  the 
dramatic  world,  the  successes  which  support  the  best 
pretensions  of  the  stage,  which  give'  to  the  modern 
drama  its  real  vitality,  are  those  of  actors  entirely 
clean  and  respectable  in  their  personal  character  and 
in  the  roles  which  they  represent.  Among  women  we 
have  only  to  point  to  Maude  Adams,  to  Ethel  Barn- 
more,  and  to  Julia  Marlowe  to  prove  the  theory. 
Among  men  we  need  go  no  further  than  the  late 
Richard  Mansfield.  Mr.  Mansfield,  while  easily  the 
"foremost  actor  in  America,"  was  by  no  means  our  best 
actor  in  a  technical  sense.  The  difference  between  Mr. 
Mansfield  and  the  common  run  of  American  actors  is 
that  he  declined  peremptorily  any  kind  of  dramatic 
work  unworthy  of  an  actor  of  high  character.  It  was 
because  Mansfield  was  a  man  of  higher  personal  stand- 
ards than  most  actors  of  his  day  that  he  became  the 
representative  of  not  only  all  that  was  best  but  of  what 
was  highest  in  his  profession. 

If  Professor  Thorpe  in  the  new  department  of  the 
Washington  University  can  indeed  make  a  "cub 
reporter  a  better  cub  reporter,"  he  will  have  done  a 
work  quite  worth  while.  But  while  he  is  developing 
the  technical  competence  of  his  students  he  should  not 
forget  the  need  of  that  higher  kind  of  competence 
whicr  rests  upon  the  development  of  personal  and  pro- 
fessional standards.  The  need  of  professional  jour- 
nalism today  is  rather  that  of  a  system  of  professional 
ethics  than  of  more  training  in  the  "new  story,"  the 
"seuti-feature,"  etc.  Our  journalism  is  to  come  to 
r  and  better  things,  if  at  all,  only  through  a  pro- 


The  Advance  Guard. 

A  squadron  of  five  American  cruisers  which  sailed 
from  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  nearly  a  year  ago  for 
the  Pacific  Ocean  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal  steamed 
into  San  Francisco  Bay  within  the  week  and  now  rides 
at  anchor  half  a  mile  south  of  Goat  Island.  This 
squadron  forms  the  advance  guard  of  the  fleet  of 
battleships  which  is  to  sail  from  New  York  for  San 
Francisco  in  December. 

It  is,  of  course,  no  accident  that  these  cruisers  are 
here;  nor  is  it  an  accidental  circumstance  that  so  large 
a  part  of  the  American  navy  is  to  come  here  within  the 
next  few  months.  Whatever  minor  purposes  ma)'  be 
involved  in  these  movements,  the  main  idea  beyond  a 
doubt  is  to  assert  in  a  way  which  the  world  may  clearly 
understand  the  intention  of  the  United  States  to  main- 
tain the  predominating  influence  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
At  this  moment  Japan  has  more  ships  in  the  Pacific 
than  any  other  country,  and  it  is  due  largely  to  this  fact 
that  that  country  is  cherishing  ambitions  not  only  out 
of  proportion  to  her  strength,  but  out  of  all  accord 
with  the  justice  and  the  common  sense  of  things. 
When  a  nation,  great  or  small,  takes  on  the  tone  of 
"cockiness"  recently  assumed  by  Japan,  the  most 
effectual  way  to  reduce  its  pretensions  is  to  make  mani- 
fest its  real  weakness.  Recently  Japan,  elated  by  her 
successes  in  the  Chinese  and  Russian  wars,  has  been 
giving  herself  airs  as  a  "world  power"  and,  incidentally, 
betraying  an  over-ambitious  hand  in  her  dealings  with 
adjacent  countries,  and  even  in  her  attitude  toward  the 
United  States.  This  is  why  a  great  fleet  of  American 
ships  is  coming  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  influence  of  this  fleet — even  before  it  has  arrived 
— may  readily  be  traced.  Talk  on  the  part  of  the 
Japanese  newspapers  is  not  so  aggressive  as  it  was. 
Japanese  diplomacy  has  already  taken  on  a  more  care- 
ful courtesy.  Secretary  Taft,  now  in  Japan,  is  being 
overwhelmed  with  courtesies,  including  official  ad- 
dresses implying  the  desire  for  amity  and  peace.  In 
very  large  part  the  new  Japanese  tone  is  a  direct  effect 
of  the  announcement  that  sixteen  American  battleships 
and  half  as  many  great  cruisers  will  shortly  be  in 
Pacific  waters. 

Great  things  are  doing  in  the  Pacific.  In  no  other 
quarter  is  the  world  moving  so  fast.  Xo  possible 
movement  on  any  Pacific  shore  can  be  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  this  country.  Either  we  shall  have  to 
dominate  the  Pacific  or  consent  that  somebody  else 
shall  dominate  it.  Practically  this  leaves  us  but  one 
course,  and  that  course  the  government  at  Washington 
has  had  the  foresight  and  the  wisdom  to  take.  The 
purpose  of  the  American  navy  to  hold  the  leading  hand 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  to  be  asserted  with  an  emphasis 
which  can  admit  of  no  misconstruction.  Already  the 
world  has  taken  notice  and  already  those  directly  inter- 
ested are  shaping  their  policies  in  acceptance  of  the 
idea  involved  in  the  movements  of  our  ships. 

It  is,  of  course,  no  mere  visit  that  the  American  fleet 
is  making  to  Pacific  waters.  In  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  ships  will  come  and  ships  will  go,  but  there  is 
never  again  likely  to  be  a  time  when  the  roster  of 
American  ships  in  Pacific  waters  will  not  measure 
fairly  with  that  of  an)'  other  nation.  The  position 
taken  by  the  Washington  government  and  declared 
practically  in  recent  naval  orders  is  one  which  we  shall 
surely  hold. 


be  equally  active  in  order  to  escape  death  or  maiming. 
It  is  more  good  luck  than  good  judgment  that  has  pre- 
vented serious  accidents  on  that  thoroughfare,  where 
one  of  the  chief  amusements  of  frolicsome  drivers  is  to 
zig-zag  between  the  safety  stations.  The  unsuspecting 
pedestrian  sees  a  machine  coming  down  the  east  side 
of  the  avenue,  and,  expecting  it  to  continue  on  that  side, 
he  sets  his  course  accordingly.  Suddenly,  and  with- 
out warning,  the  car  darts  to  the  west  side — and  before 
another  block  has  been  covered  shoots  back  to  the  east 
side.  And  so  it  pursues  its  giddy  course  down  the 
avenue,  to  the  amusement  of  the  occupants,  but  with  the 
effect  of  frightening  even  the  cool-headed.  It  is  a  dan- 
gerous pastime  for  which  no  justification  can  be 
offered,  and  should  be  followed  by  arrest  and  such  sum- 
mary punishment  as  will  create  a  decided  distaste  for  it. 
Another  danger  point  is  at  Polk  and  Sutter  Streets. 
There  is  a  slight  rise  on  Sutter  between  Polk  and  Van 
Xess,  and  automobilists  going  west  on  Sutter  come 
down  the  slope  from  Larkin  to  Polk  at  a  terrific  speed 
in  order  to  be  able  to  climb  the  hill  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  fact  that  street  cars  cross  Sutter  at  Polk  does  not 
seem  to  deter  or  even  to  interest  them.  The  writer  has 
frequently  seen  collisions  averted  by  a  distance  of  but 
a  few  feet.     An  old  man  was  killed  there  not  long  ago. 

According  to  information  given  from  authentic 
sources  to  a  correspondent  on  Leslie's  Weekly  while  in 
Egypt  recently,  "there  are  few  men  in  Cairo  past  the 
age  of  twenty  years  who  have  not  been  married  at  least 
twice,  and  the  majority  of  women  over  sixteen  have 
made  a  half-dozen  or  so  matrimonial  experiments." 
There  is  no  disgrace  attached  to  divorce  in  Egypt.  If 
mutual  admiration  wanes  with  the  honeymoon,  there  is 
nothing  more  natural  to  the  Egyptian  mind  than  that 
the  dissatisfied  party  take  steps  toward  another  trial. 
Marriage  is  universal  in  Egypt.  There  are  no  old 
maids ;  widows  remain  widows  but  a  short  time,  and,  as 
a  rule,  no  young  man  is  considered  fitted  for  business  or 
entitled  to  the  confidence  of  the  community  until  he  is 
married.  These  numerous  marriages  and  their  attend- 
ant celebrations  make  it  extremely  interesting  for  the 
stranger  from  the  West  who  journeys  through  Egypt. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  tourist  season,  when  money  is 
considerably  more  plentiful  than  it  is  just  before  the 
travelers  invade  the  country  and  begin  to  scatter  pias- 
ters along  the  Nile,  there  are  hundreds  of  marriages. 
In  Cairo  they  average  during  the  month  of  April  from 
ten  to  twenty  a  day  of  the  elaborate  ones — with  brass 
bands,  processions  and  feasting — and  any  number  of  the 
ess  showy  ones. 

Comets  are  not  now  regarded  as  signs  that  "forerun 
the  death  or  fall  of  kings."  but  this  superstition  was 
still  current  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  though,  to 
the  amazement  of  her  courtiers,  the  queen  calmly 
scorned  it.  The  curious  thing  was  that  it  was  also 
thought  that  if  the  sovereign  would  refrain  from  look- 
ing at  the  malignant  celestial  passer-by  no  harm  would 
come  to  her.  On  one  occasion  Elizabeth's  attendants 
shut  and  curtained  her  windows,  but  her  majesty,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  with  "a  courage  answerable 
to  the  greatness  of  her  estate."  caused  them  to  be 
opened,  crying  as  she  looked  up,  "Jacta  est  alea — the 
die  is  cast."  Then,  like  Cnut  on  the  seashore,  she 
read  her  people  a  homily,  asserting  that  her  "steadfast 
hope  and  confidence  was  too  firmly  planted  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God  to  be  blasted  or  affrighted  with  those 
beams  which  either  had  a  ground  in  nature  whereupon 
to  rise,  or  at  least  no  warrant  in  Scripture  to  portend 
the  mishaps  of  princes." 


The  Automania  Epidemic. 

Says  the  New  York  Sun : 

Superintendent  of  Police  McQuade  of  Pittsburg  says  that 
the  owners  of  automobiles  in  Pittsburg  have  gone  speed  crazy. 
This  is  not  astonishing,  as  Pittsburg  is  the  fastest  town  in 
America  and  local  pride  is  rampant.  Superintendent  McQuade 
divides  the  population  into  two  classes :  the  speeders  and  the 
dodgers.  The  speeders  never  see  the  dodgers,  who  are  always 
on  the  jump.  Sprinting  is  compulsory :  out  of  the  smoke-fog 
devil  wagons  loom  up,  swoop  down  and  are  swallowed  up, 
while  the  air  resounds  with  honks,  toots,  calliope  shrieks  and 
siren  warnings  to  get  out  of  the  way.  Scorching  in  broad 
daylight  is  slow  sport  compared  with  the  game  in  Pittsburg, 
where  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  hurtle  through  the  soot  bank 
and  trust  to  Providence.  A  delirium  is  excited  that  becomes 
a  habit.     There  is  an  epidemic  of  automania. 

When  Chief  of  Police  Bigg}'  has  completed  the  reor- 
ganization of  his  department,  he  might,  with  benefit  to 
the  public,  turn  his  attention  to  the  automaniacs  of  San 
Francisco.  While  we  lack  the  sooty  atmosphere  thai 
adds  danger  to  the  daily  existence  of  the  unhappy  people 
of  Pittsburg,  the  speeders  in  themselves  constitute  a 
continual  menace.  They  are  particularly  active  on  Van 
Xess  Avenue,  and,  in  consequence,  pedestrians  have  to 


Xo  more  green  consuls  are  to  be  sent  abroad  to  rep- 
resent America  if  the  plans  of  the  State  Department 
which  have  just  been  put  into  practice  realize  expecta- 
tions. Ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  consular 
sen-ice,  it  has  been  customary  to  allow  a  newly 
appointed  consul  thirty  days  with  pay  before  leaving 
America  for  his  post.  A  room  in  the  department  has 
been  equipped  as  a  complete  working  American  con- 
sulate, suitable  to  transact  the  business  of  an  American 
consul  in  any  part  of  the  world,  civilized  or  uncivilized. 
Appointees  are  no  longer  permitted  to  spend  that  thirty 
days'  period  in  their  own  way.  but  are  required  to 
report  every  day  at  the  State  Department  for  duty,  and 
to  spend  a  certain  number  of  hours  in  this  model 
consular  office,  receiving  instructions  and  acquainting 
themselves  with  every  practical  detail  of  a  consul's 
daily  work.     The  best  of  instruction  is  provided. 


Only  thirty  are  left  of  the  original  five  hundred  mem- 
bers of  the  Forty-Xiner  Club  "in  Chicago,  but  twelve 
of  these  survivors  met  on  September  9  and  celebrated 
Admission  Dav  and  retold  their  stories  of  adventure 
and  hardship  in  the  early  gold  days.  George  G.  Custer, 
president  of  the  association  and  present  auditor  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Education,  was  one  of  the  principal 
figures  at  the  meeting.  Judge  Tuthill  made  an  address 
after  the  luncheon  had  been  discussed. 

There  are  persistent  rumors  that  before  the  Alton 
controversy  is  closed  it  is  not  impossible  that  Mr. 
Bonaparte  will  be  asked  to  withdraw  from  the  Cabinet 
and  that  Federal  District  Attorne;  Edwin  W.  Sims 
wilT  also  sever  his  connection  with  the  executive  depart- 
ment. 


October  5,  1907. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE    GUILLOTINE    IN    FRANCE. 


A  Series   of   Child  Murders  Revives  the  Discussion  of  Cap- 
ital Funistment. 


A  street  demonstration  in  Paris  always  means  so 
much  more  than  it  does  anywhere  else,  and  for  this 
reason  we  must  give  a  peculiar  significance  to  the 
infuriated  crowd  that  filled  the  Place  de  la  Republique 
the  other  day  and  demanded  vengeance  upon  Soleillant, 
who  murdered  a  twelve-year-old  girl.  Paris  crowds  are 
apt  to  do  something  quite  different  from  their  original 
intent,  because  the  government  is  always  considered 
as  the  foils  ct  origo  of  all  calamities,  from  a  foreign 
war  clear  down  the  scale  to  a  crop  failure.  For  that 
reason  the  police  look  with  suspicion  upon  the  "two 
or  three  gathered  together"  and  persuade  them  to  move 
on  before  they  get  to  the  vociferous  stage,  which  is  an 
early  one. 

But  this  particular  crowd  was  moved  by  a  worthy 
sentiment.  A  little  girl  had  been  horribly  murdered 
and  the  death  sentence  upon  the  murderer  had  been 
commuted.  The  atrocity  which  so  excited  the  good 
people  of  the  Faubourgs  was  not  an  isolated  one. 
There  had  been  a  series  of  these  horrors  comparable 
only  with  those  that  have  disgraced  New  York.  Until 
the  arrest  of  Soleillant  the  police  had  been  helpless. 
Children  had  been  kept  from  the  streets  after  nightfall 
from  fear  of  a  fiend  who  might  well  have  been  the 
incarnated  lust  and  cruelty  of  the  age.  Paris  was  suf- 
fering from  one  of  those  epidemics  of  abnormal  and 
purposeless  crime  which  form  the  night  side  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

Xo  one  knows  for  how  many  of  these  tragedies  Soleil- 
lant was  responsible,  but  every  one  knows  that  he  cer- 
tainly killed  little  Martha  Erberding.  There  is  no  man- 
ner of  doubt  about  that,  and  there  is  no  need  to  enlarge 
upon  the  accompanying  atrocities,  of  which  even  a  man- 
eating  tiger  would  be  ashamed.  If  he  had  been 
promptly  decapitated,  as  would  have  been  done  a  year 
or  two  ago.  the  agonized  motherhood  of  Paris  would 
have  been  appeased,  for  after  all  you  can  do  no  more 
to  a  man  than  kill  him.  But  Soleillant  was  reprieved 
by  President  Fallieres  and  his  sentence  commuted  to 
one  of  penal  servitude  for  life.  Then  Paris  protested, 
without,  we  may  suppose,  any  due  realization  that  penal 
servitude  in  France  is  a  fate  which  only  the  extreme 
of  human  depravity  could  possibly  deserve. 

The  demonstrations  began  in  a  small  way  and  at 
several  different  points.  But  the  sections  soon  con- 
verged and  a  vast  crowd  moved  toward  the  Place  de  la 
Republique.  There  were  cries  of  "Death  to  Soleillant !" 
and  then  some  ingenious  person  shouted  "Down  with 
'  Fallieres,"  and  of  course  the  police  began  to  get  busy. 
Far  smaller  crowds  have  put  up  barricades  and  for  less 
reason.  The  concourse  was  led  by  a  woman  who  had  a 
little  girl  upon  her  shoulders,  and  such  leadership 
appealed  to  the  crowd  as  being  in  the  eternal  fitness  of 
things.  Appearances  began  to  be  ugly,  and  although 
the  rapidly  arriving  police  reserves  broke  up  the  crowd 
again  and  again,  it  was  continually  reformed  until  its 
energy  was  finally  exhausted.  Then  every  one  went 
home. 

Capital  punishment  is,  of  course,  at  an  end  in  France 
and  no  number  of  demonstrations  can  reestablish  it. 
Evolution  does  not  move  backward  and  it  is  the  general 
opinion  that  the  guillotine  will  never  again  be  seen  on 
the  Place  de  la  Roquette  or  anywhere  else.  It  will  be 
no  loss.  Its  spectre  threw  a  shadow  over  the  city, 
while  so  far  from  being  a  warning  to  the  evil-disposed, 
the  ill-omened  Place  became  a  gathering  ground  for  the 
human  offal  that  floats  to  and  fro  in  the  social  sewers 
of  the  French  capital  and  that  esteems  every  man  in 
proportion  to  his  criminality  and  his  bravado.  If  exe- 
cutions had  been  in  private,  it  may  be  that  Paris  would 
not  have  sickened  of  them  so  soon.  Here  in  France 
every  one  who  has  eyes  to  see  knows  exactly  what 
capital  punishment  means,  and  now  that  the  satanic 
thing  has  been  done  away  with  there  is  little  likeli- 
hood of  its  revival. 

The  whole  question  of  criminality  must  come  to  the 
front  in  Paris  very  soon — perhaps  elsewhere  also. 
The  police  can  no  longer  stamp  it  out  of  sight  or  pen 
it  up  in  the  dark  corners  into  which  the  average  citi- 
zen never  looks.  Crime  is  now  rampant,  no  longer 
in  the  least  abashed,  in  the  quarters  of  bourgeois 
respectability,  and  rejoicing  in  the  facilities  of  the  well- 
lighted  boulevard.  The  Apache  is  the  master  of  the 
situation.  Since  his  victims  no  longer  come  to  him  in 
his  own  purlieus,  he  goes  to  them,  and  he  asks  for  no 
more  than  an  undisturbed  minute  to  accomplish  his 
ends.  The  illumination  of  the  great  boulevards  encour- 
ages him  rather  than  the  reverse.  He  helps  himself  to 
the  facilities  of  civilization  in  order  that  he  may  defy 
it.  The  thug  of  other  countries  resorts  to  violence 
when  all  else  fails.  With  the  Parisian  Apache  vio- 
lence comes  first  as  a  convenient  preliminary  to  rob- 
ber)-, and  a  few  francs  of  loose  change  are  sufficient 
recompense  for  the  trouble  of  a  knife  thrust.  As  a 
result,  the  prudent  Parisian  goes  armed.  It  is  against 
the  law  and  permits  are  not  easy  to  get,  but  unless  occa- 
sion, arises  to  use  the  revolver  no  one  will  ever  know 
that  it  is  there,  and  if  occasion  does  arise  its  presence 
will  be  justified. 

The  police  also  go  armed,  indeed,  doubly  armed,  as 
becomes  those  whose  quarrel  is  just.  They  carry  the 
service  revolver,  which  must  be  shown  every  day,  and 
all  empty  shells  or  chambers  rigorously  accounted  for. 
But  there  are  occasions  when  the  Paris  policeman 
likes  to  fire  a  shot  or  two  without  the  necessity  for 
explaining  the  why  and  the  wherefore,   and   for  this 


reason  he  carries  his  own  revolver  that  he  can  use 
when  he  wishes  to  keep  the  service  weapon  charged  and 
immaculate.  Small  blame  to  him.  The  skulking  figure 
in  the  dark  doorway  is  just  as  real  a  threat  to  human 
life  as  that  same  figure  in  active  fight  with  knife  or 
sandbag,  and  the  dead  body  of  an  Apache  will  occasion 
far  less  concern  to  the  authorities  than  the  depredation 
of  a  live  one.  In  such  cases  official  inquiry  is  per- 
functory. 

Of  course,  everybody  says  that  something  must  be 
done.  M.  Touny,  the  chief  of  police,  says  so,  although 
his  ideas  of  what  this  should  be  are  a  little  hazy.  The 
good  man  seems  to  think  that  the  prisons  are  too  com- 
fortable, which  shows  what  strange  ideas  of  comfort 
some  people  have.  The  whole  question  will  probably 
be  raised  in  the  Chambers,  which  is  not  a  cheering  pros- 
pect for  the  citizen,  however  tenaciously  he  may  cling 
to  the  hopeful  delusion  that  the  epitome  of  all  earthly 
wisdom  is  to  be  found  in  the  "representatives  of  the 
people."  St.  Martin. 

Paris,  September  17,  1907. 


POLITICO-PERSONAL. 


OLD   FAVORITES. 


The  Maestro's  Confession — (Andrea  dal  Castagno,  1460  I. 

Threescore  and  ten  ! 
I  wish  it  were  all  to  live  again. 
Doesn't  the  Scripture  somewhere  say, 
By  reason  of  strength  men  ofttimes  may 

Even  reach  fourscore?  Alack!  who  knows? 
Ten  sweet,  long  years  of  life !  I  would  paint 
Our  lady  and  many  and  many  a  saint, 

And  thereby  win  my  soul's  repose. 
Yet,  Fra  Bernardo,  you  shake  your  head: 
Has  the  leech  once  said 
I  must  die  ?     But  he 
Is  only  a  fallible  man,  you  see. 
Now,  if  he  had  been  our  father,  the  Pope, 
I  should  know  there  was  then  no  hope, 
Were  only  I  sure  of  a  few  kind  years 
More   to  be  merry  in,   then  my   fears 
I'd  slip  for  a  while,  and  turn  and  smile 
At  their  hated  reckonings.     Whence  the  need 
Of  squaring  accounts  for  word  and  deed 
Till  the  lease  is  up?      .      .      .      How? — hear  I  right? 
No,  no!     You  could  not  have  said,   Tonight! 

Ah.  well!     Ah,  well! 
"Confess,"  you  tell  me,  "and  be  forgiven." 
Is  there  no  easier  path  to  heaven? 

Santa  Maria,   how  can  I   tell 
What,  now  for  a  score  of  years  and  more, 

I've  buried  away  in  my  heart  so  deep 
That,  how  so  tired  I've  been    I've  kept 
Eyes  waking  when  near  me  another  slept, 

Lest  I  might  mutter  it  in  my  sleep  ? 

And  now  at  the  last  to  blab  it  clear  ! 
How  the  women  will  shrink  from  my  pictures  !     And  worse 
Will  the  men  do — spit  on  my  name,  and  curse; 

But  then  up  in  heaven  I  shall  not  hear. 

I  faint!     I  faint! 
Quick,  Fra  Bernardo  !     The  figure  stands 

There  in  the  niche — my  patron  saint ; 
Put  it  within  my  trembling  hands 
Till  they  are  steadier.     So  !     My  brain 
Whirled  and  grew   dizzy  with   sudden   pain, 
Trying  to  span  that  gulf  of  years 
Fronting  again  those  long-laid  fears. 

Confess?     Why,  yes;  if  I  must,  I  must. 
Now,  good  Saint  Andrea,  be  my  trust ! 
But  fill  me  first,  from  that  crystal  flask, 
Strong  wine  to  strengthen  me  for  my  task. 
(That  thing  is  a  gem  of  craf tmanship : 
Just  mark  how  its  curvings  fit  the  lip.) 

Ah,  you,  in  your  dreamy,  tranquil  life. 
How  can  you  fathom  the  rage  and  strife, 
The  blinding  envy,   the  burning  smart. 
That,  worm-like,  gnaws  the  Maestro's  heart. 
When  he  sees  another  snatch  the  prize 
Out  from  under  his  very  eyes, 

For  which    he   would   barter   his   soul?     You   see, 
I  taught  him  his  art  from  first  to  last ; 

Whatever  he  was  he  owed  to  me. 
And  then  to  be  browoeat,  overpassed. 
Stealthily  jeered  behind  the  hand! 
Why.  that  was  more  than  a  saint  could  stand; 
And  I  was  no  saint.     And  if  my  soul, 
With  a  pride  like  Lucifer's,  mocked  control, 
And  goaded  me  on  to  madness  till 
I  lost  all  measure  of  good  or  ill. 
Whose  gift  was  it,  pray?     Oh,  many  a  day 
I've  cursed  it,  yet  whose  is  the  blame,  I  say? 

His  name?     How  strange  that  you  question  so, 
When  I'm  sure  I've  told  it  o'er  and  o'er. 
And  why  should  you  care  to  hear  it  more? 

Well,  as  I  was  saying,  Domenico 
Was  wont  of  my  skill  to  make  such  light, 
That,  seeing  him  go  on  a  certain  night 
Out  with  his  lute,  I  followed.     Hot 
From  a  war  of  words,  I  heeded  not 

Whither  I  went  till  I  heard  him  twang 
A   madrigal  under  the  lattice  where 

Only  the  night  before  I  sang. — 
A  double  robbery !   and  I   swear 
'Twas  overmuch   for  the  flesh  to  bear. 
Don't  ask  me.     I  knew  not  what  I  did. 
But  I  hastened  home  with  my  rapier  hid 
Under  my  cloak,  and  the  blade  was  wet. 

Just  open  that  cabinet  there  and  see 
The  strange  red  rustiness  on  it  yet. 

A  calm  that  was  dead  as  dead  could  be 
Numbed  me.     I  seized  my  chalks  to  trace — 
What  think  you? — Judas  Iscariot's  face! 
I  just  had  finished  the  scowl,  no  more. 
When  the  shuffle  of  feet  drew  near  my  door 

I  We  lived  together,  you  know  I  said)  : 
Then  wide  they  flung  it,  and  on  the  floor 

Laid  down  Domenico— dead  ! 

Back  swam  my  senses:  a  sickening  pain 
Tingled  like  lightning  through  my  brain, 
And  ere  the  spasm  of  fear  was  broke, 
The  men  who  had  borne  him  homeward  spoke 
Soothingly:  "Some  assassin's  knife 
Had  taken  the  innocent  artist's  life — 
Wherefore,  'twere  hard  to  say.     All  men 
Were  prone  to  have  troubles  now  and  then 
The  world  knew  naught  of.     Toward  his  friend 
Florence  stood  waiting  to  extend 
Tenderest  dole."     Then  came  my  tears, 
And  I've  been  sorry  these  twenty  years. 

Now,  Fra  Bernardo,  you  have  my  sin  : 
Do  you  think  Saint  Peter  will  let  me  ;n? 

— Margaret  J.  Preston. 


Orison  S.  Marden.  editor  of  Success,  says  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  is  too  great  a  man  not  to  respond  to 
the  call  of  the  country  for  the  ensuing  presidential 
term. 

Representative  Hale  says  he  sees  no  reason  why  the 
President  should  not  serve  another  term  and  that 
Tennessee  will  instruct  its  convention  delegates  to  that 
effect. 

Representative  Chaney  of  Indiana  says:  "I  do  not 
regard  the  present  term  of  President  Roosevelt  as  a 
second  term.  It  is  his  first  term  under  the  custom  of 
the  presidency." 

Governor  Hughes  of  New  York  says  that  an  end  has 
come  to  the  plundering  of  the  public.  He  believes  that 
"no  one  in  the  future,  under  a  watchful  people,  will  get 
away  with  much  that  belongs  to  the  community." 

Senator  Depew  on  his  arrival  in  New  York  said  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  resigning.  Asked  as  to  trust 
legislation,  the  senator  replied:  "I  never  saw  a  time 
when  there  was  not  too  much  legislation,  but  the  Ameri- 
cans are  level-headed,  and  the  check  always  comes 
when  it  is  needed." 

Although  the  immediate  object  of  Secretary  Taft's 
visit  to  Japan  is  conjectural,  the  reports  show  pro- 
longed interviews  between  the  Secretary  and  the  Jap- 
anese Minister  of  War,  who  are  old-time  friends. 
Secretary  Taft  has  been  received  in  Japan  with  even- 
appearance  of  cordiality,  the  newspapers  being  particu- 
larly appreciative. 

Mr.  Cleveland's  health  is  said  to  be  rapidly  failing. 
He  is  troubled  with  gout  in  his  feet,  which  is  spreading 
to  his  knees,  and  he  has  fallen  off  in  weight  forty 
pounds  within  the  past  three  months.  Mrs.  Cleveland 
is  acting  as  her  husband's  confidential  adviser  and 
secretary,  and  she  is  fully  acquainted  with  her  hus- 
band's real  condition. 

Secretary-  Loeb  has  received  a  unique  gi  ft  from 
Ernest  Lijon,  the  American  minister  resident  at 
Liberia.  Africa.  It  is  the  tip  or  brush  of  an  elephant's 
tail,  having  a  thick  tuft  of  hair,  which  was  mounted 
on  a  crooked  leather  handle.  Mr.  Lijon  wrote  that  it 
is  an  African  badge  of  honor  borne  aloft  by  the  herald 
who  precedes  the  king. 

Colonel  Henry  Watterson  says  that  the  "reason"  and 
the  "logic"  against  a  third  term  for  a  President  of  the 
United  States  is  simply  the  fact  that,  considering  the 
limitation  set  by  this  acceptance  and  sanction,  a  fourth 
and  a  fifth  term,  and  finally  life-tenure,  would  be  easier 
than  a  third  term  to  an  ambitious  ruler,  who,  begin- 
ning as  a  popular  favorite,  must  inevitably  end  as  an 
actual  dictator. 

The  Xew  York  Democrats  behind  the  Chanler  presi- 
dential movement  have  decided  to  take  definite  steps 
to  launch  the  lieutenant-governor's  boom.  This  will  be 
done  formally,  and  assurances  have  been  received  that 
practically  every  vote  in  the  committee  will  be  for  his 
indorsement  and  in  favor  of  a  solid  delegation  from 
Xew  York  State  to  the  next  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention. 

Senator  Thomas  C.  Piatt  expresses  his  opinion  of 
Governor  Hughes  in  the  following  terms :  "There  are 
silly  persons  who  say  that  Governor  Hughes  is  not  a 
politician.  He  is  one  of  the  topnotchers  among  the 
politicians  of  the  State.  I  say  this  of  him  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  has  not  been  nice  to  me.  In  fact,  I 
don't  know  anybody  that  he  has  been  nice  to  except 
himself.  He  carries  his  politics  around  under  his  hat 
and  he  is  building  up  a  machine  along  new  lines  that 
are  powerful  and  effective." 

Senator  Chauncey  M.  Depew  on  his  return  from 
Europe  was  asked  his  opinion  upon  a  third  presidential 
term.  Mr.  Depew  said  it  was  too  early  to  talk  politics, 
but  he  was  not  against  a  third  term.  "I  am  not 
touched,"  he  said,  "with  that  superstition  against  a 
third  term  if  the  circumstances  demand  it  and  the 
people  believe  they  have  a  needed  man.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  talk  of  permanent  President  Diaz  and  all  that, 
but  it  is  all  right,  if  the  people  want  it.  The  Ameri- 
can people  know  what  they  want  and  are  level-headed." 

The  contest  between  Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson  and 
Congressman  Theodore  E.  Burton  as  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  nominees,  respectively,  for  mayor  of 
Cleveland,  promises  to  be  exciting.  President  Roose- 
velt was  to  start  from  Cleveland  on  the  present  trip  of 
the  Inland  Waterways  Commission  on  its  tour  of 
inspection  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  down  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  Republican  leaders  believed  that  while  there 
he  might  be  induced  to  make  a  speech  urging  Burton's 
election.  Mayor  Johnson,  it  is  said,  has  assurances 
that  \V.  J.  Bryan  will  come  there  to  speak  in  his  behalf. 

Senator  Simmons  of  North  Carolina  is  in  a  dilemma 
typical  of  that  of  many  Southern  Democratic  leaders. 
He  is  not  exactly  in  favor  of  Mr.  Bryan  and  against 
his  nomination,  but  he  is  not  far  from  a  position  thus 
to  be  characterized,  in  a  recent  interview  he  declared 
that  the  South  was  loyal  to  Mr.  Bryan  and  regarded 
him  "as  the  greatest  advocate  of  the  people's  rights  and 
interests  whom  this  generation  has  produced."  Tins  is 
eulogy  which  does  not  prepare  the  mind  for  the  adden- 
dum that  there  is  a  widespread  hope  in  the  South, 
"shared  by  many  of  Mr.  Bryan's  warmest  adn; 
that  he  will  not  be  a  candidate." 
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LARRY   HUNT'S   TOTEM. 


The  Story    of   a    San  Francisco  Studio  and  Its  Decorations. 


"It's  a  cinch  the  fellow  that  did  it  was  a  decadent." 
Such  was  the  conclusive  and  somewhat  harsh  opinion 
uttered  by  a  youth  who  wore  more  hair  than  convention 
demanded,  more  than  good  sense  and  convenience 
allows.  The  remark  was  addressed  to  his  companion, 
who  was  intent  in  the  preparation  of  their  evening  meal, 
and  concerned  the  back  of  the  door  opening  to  their 
attic  home. 

"I  guess  there  isn't  any  doubt  about  that,"  assented 
his  friend,  straightening  up  and  glancing  toward  the 
door.  In  thus  changing  his  attitude  the  youth  had  tem- 
porarily rescued  an  enormous  black  necktie  that  had 
been  sweeping  dangerously  near  chops  that  sputtered 
over  a  small  two-burner  oil  stove. 

"They  say  it's  been  there  all  of  twenty-five  years," 
continued  he  who  had  been  acting  the  part  of  chef; 
"and  that  the  fellow  who  did  it  committed  suicide." 

His  companion  stood  for  a  moment  in  open-mouthed 
awe-.  Then  he  again  scrutinized  the  back  of  the  door. 
"I  can  readily  believe  that,"  he  said  at  length.  "From 
the  look  of  the  thing  I  should  say  he  must  have  had 
Indian  blood  in  his  veins." 

Further  opinions  and  discussion  of  traditions  relating 
to  the  back  of  the  attic  door  were  cut  short  because  of 
the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps.  With  undue  effort, 
seemingly,  some  one  was  making  his  way  up  the  creak- 
ing stairs.  The  boys  waited  with  impatient  expectancy 
till  their  gazes  focused  on  a  somewhat  stout,  well- 
dressed  stranger  who  hesitated  in  the  open  doorway. 

"Good — evening,  boys.  May — I  come  in?"  said  the 
newcomer.     Lack  of  breath  made  his  talking  difficult. 

"Certainly;  make  yourself  at  home,"  answered  the 
boys  almost  in  unison.  All  fear  of  an  unwelcome 
guest  had  been  banished  by  the  stranger's  appearance, 
and  they  were  eager  to  know  more  of  him  whose 
every  attribute  stamped  him  foreign  to  the  neighbor- 
hood.    He  entered,  mopping  his  brow  and  puffing. 

"There's  just  about  four  more  flights  to  those  stairs 
than  there  used  to  be,"  ejaculated  the  stranger  as  soon 
as  he  had  found  breath  for  words. 

"Oh,  no !  you're  mistaken,"  innocently  corrected  the 
younger  of  the  boys.  "Building  hasn't  been  changed 
in  forty  years — that's  how  long  it's  been  here.  It  was 
just  as  it  is  now  when  the  water  came  up  to  Mont- 
gomery Street." 

The  visitor  bestowed  an  indulgent  smile  on  the 
speaker.  He  stepped  over  to  the  low  skylight  and 
gazed  in  silence  out  on  the  city  below.  Then  he  turned 
and  walked  noiselessly,  almost  with  an  air  of  rever- 
ence, about  the  studio.  Once  he  paused  for  an  inter- 
val to  glance  at  some  life  studies  done  in  charcoal,  and 
others,  unmistakably  maiden  attempts  with  color,  which 
were  tacked  against  the  stained  walls.  Again  he 
smiled  indulgently,  first  on  one  lad,  then  on  the  other. 

These  youths  began  to  wonder  at  the  somewhat 
strange  demeanor  of  their  visitor.  They  experienced  a 
feeling  of  resentment  because  of  his  air  of  proprietor- 
ship and  familiarity  with  their  home.  Yet  he  offered 
no  excuse  nor  explanation  for  his  attitude.  Finally 
the  older  of  the  boys,  no  longer  able  to -conceal  his  feel- 
ings, said  to  the  stranger:  "You  seem  to  sort  o'  know 
this  place." 

Again  there  beamed  that  ever-recurring  smile  of 
indulgence.  "Yes,"  the  visitor  answered  softly,  quietly. 
He  drew  his  trousers  from  his  knee-caps  with  a  show 
of  fastidiousness  and  seated  himself  on  a  trunk.  "Yes, 
I  do  know  this  place.  I  used  to  be  here — live  here — a 
good  part  of  two  years.  And  they  w-ere  very  happy 
years." 

Instantaneously  two  pairs  of  worshiping  eyes  were 
turned  on  the  speaker.  The  traditions  of  that  attic — so 
far  as  these  boys  knew  them — dealt  solely  with  the 
starving  days  of  their  heroes.  Here  was  one  who  had 
lived  through  those  days  and  become  great !  At  the 
very  feet  of  greatness  they  stood  in  speechless  adora- 
tion. 

Fame  seemed  to  weigh  not  heavily  on  the  shoulders 
of  this  man  perched  in  careless  attitude  on  the  trunk. 
Nor  was  his.  personal  appearance  distinctive,  as  becom- 
ing one  shedding  credit  on  the  chosen  profession.  His 
hair  was  closelv  cropped,  his  garb  severely  conventional. 
He  looked  the  common,  every-day  man  of  business, 
rather  than  a  great  artist  who  had  "arrived." 

It  is  a  way  of  youth  to  tear  to  pieces  that  which  it 
has  raised  to  the  skies.  The  two  students  gazed  in 
admiration,  and  as  they  gazed  they  made  mental  com- 
parisons: Cartinez  wore  a  flaming  red  Windsor  tie, 
proclaiming  his  genius;  their  visitor  wore  a  small,  black 
four-in-hand,  proclaiming  nothing.  Gadenissa's  hair 
fell  as  does  the  lion's  mane,  and  his  eyes  gleamed  with 
a  heavenly  light;  the  stranger's  hair  was  shamelessly 
short,  and  there  was  only  a  look  of  kindliness  in  his 
eye.  A  wee  doubt  crept  into  what  at  first  was  admira- 
tion bordering  on  worship.  The  doubt  grew  until  the 
students  concluded  their  first  estimate  of  the  visitor  was 
wrong.  It  was  an  impossibility.  The  younger  was  the 
one  to  express  his  doubt  in  words.  "Then  perhaps  you 
can  tell  us  what  that  means  and  who  the  fellow  was 
that  put  it  there,"  he  threw  out.  in  the  tone  and  manner 
of  oni-  who  challenges.  He  walked  over  and  swung  the 
back  of  the  attic  door  into  full  view. 

The   visitor   smiled,   almost   laughed.     Yet   the  boys 

wer    uncertain  whether  his  expression  was  of  sadness 

'  mirth,  or  both.     "Why,  yes."  he  responded  slowly. 

i  :-r  thing,  eh?     Means  something,  too;  means  a  lot. 

e  used  to  call  it  the  'Totem  Pole.'  " 

Carved    deep    in   the   heavy    oaken    door — the    kind 


brought  around  the  Horn,  half  a  century  ago — was  a 
series  of  hideous  faces  one  above  the  other.  They  were 
colored,  though  the  pigment  was  much  faded  and  in 
places  had  been  rubbed  entirely  away.  It  somewhat 
resembled  the  work  of  Alaskan  Indians,  which  un- 
doubtedly had  suggested  it. 

"What  does  it  mean?"  "Who  did  it?"  asked  the  boys, 
ravenous  for  traditions  to  swell  their  already  generous 
supply.     Those  boys  almost  lived  on  traditions. 

"That's  some  of  Larry  Hunt's  art,"  answered  the 
visitor. 

"Had  weird  ideas  about  art,"  remarked  one  of  the 
students.     "Who  was  Larry  Hunt?" 

"What!  You  never  heard  of  Larry  Hunt?  No,  to 
be  sure — of  course  not.  If  you  had,  you  would  not 
have  commented  unkindly  on  his  art." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  spoke  up  the  boy  whose 
intense  enthusiasm  caused  him  to  be  ever  ready  with 
criticism  of  all  things  even  most  remotely  related  to 
art.  "I  spoke  without  thinking.  Won't  30U  tell  us  all 
about  Larry  Hunt — and  what  his  totem  signifies?" 

"Do  you  really  want  to  hear  it?"  quickly  responded 
the  stranger.  He  spoke  with  enthusiasm,  hitherto 
unshown. 

"Indeed  we  do,"  both  students  answered. 

"Well,  get  your  chops  off  the  fire,  and  I'll  tell  you. 
I'll  tell  you  more  than  just  about  Larry  and  his  totem; 
Larry's  story  is  not  a  story  of  a  hermit." 

The  oil  stove  flame  was  turned  out  and  the  two  stu- 
dents pulled  stools  up  to  where  they  could  be  seated  at 
the  feet  of  the  stranger  on  the  trunk.  Then  the 
stranger  began: 

"You  see,  there  was  a  gang  of  us  here  in  this  old 
building  at  that  time — only  fifteen  years  ago,  but  it 
seems  a  great  deal  longer.  And  it  was  a  very  much 
mixed  gang,  too.  One  had  finished  college,  two  had  a 
part  of  a  college  course  to  their  credit,  and  there  were 
others  that  probably  never  had  seen  a  college.  The  lat- 
ter came  out  of  the  timber  country  of  Southern  Oregon. 
Art  students  swarmed  out  of  those  woods  that  first  year 
just  the  way  the  Chinese  pheasants  up  there  pop  out  of 
the  timber  in  springtime  and  swoop  down  on  the  grain- 
fields.  It  was  a  regular  epidemic.  It  was,  I  think, 
caused  by  the  'hit'  Davenport  had  just  made.  He  came 
from  there.  Those  farmer-boy  students  all  swooped 
down  on  San  Francisco,  and  some  of  them  found  their 
way  to  this  building.  You  see,  there  must  have  been  a 
great  variation  of  mental  equipment  of  the  members  of 
the  gang.  But  to  a  man  we  had  one  thought — one  great 
object:  Art.  Not  one  of  us  questioned  the  wisdom  of 
his  choice  of  a  calling;  not  one  of  us  questioned  his 
ability  ultimately  to  achieve  distinction  in  his  chosen 
field.  That  is,  at  that  time."  Here  the  stranger 
paused.  He  had  become  nervous  and,  seemingly,  was 
fearful  of  being  carried  away  in  the  swirl  of  reminis- 
cences. The  boys  did  not  break  the  silence,  and  when 
he  had  regained  his  composure  the  stranger  continued: 

"I  remember  very  well  that  day  we  first  saw  Larry. 
We  had  a  life  class  in  the  big  studio  in  the  rear  here. 
Used  to  pick  up  our  models  on  the  street.  Wine  bums, 
match-boys,  fellows  in  hard  luck,  an}-  one  who  hap- 
pened to  strike  our  fancy  and  was  willing  to  pose;  we 
paid  them  fifty  cents  an  hour.  Took  up  a  collection  to 
meet  the  expense.  Well,  one  afternoon,  the  fellow  that 
had  been  sent  out  to  rustle  up  a  mode!  returned  accom- 
panied by  a  slight,  dark,  curly-haired  lad  dressed  in 
seamen's  togs.  He  had  just  reached  port  from  Alaska, 
and  had  concluded  a  sailor's  life  was  not  for  him. 
When  I  was  paying  him  off  for  his  work  he  asked  if 
he  might  not  come  and  draw  with  us.  Said  he  always 
had  been  artistically  inclined  and  believed  he'd  like  to 
take  it  up  seriously.  Immediately  I  had  visions  of  an 
undiscovered  genius.  The  boy  hadn't  made  a  favorable 
impression  with  all  of  us;  he  hadn't  posed  well;  fidgeted 
and  moved  around  a  lot — but  we  welcomed  his  joining 
our  class;  it  made  one  more  to  help  meet  expenses. 
He  had  drawn  with  us  for  nearly  a  week;  he 
wasn't  much  of  a  talker,  never  mentioned  his  home  or 
people — afterwards  we  learned  he  had  neither — when 
one  day  he  asked  with  some  hesitation  if  he  couldn't 
come  and  live  with  us.  Again  we  acceded.  In  less 
than  half  an  hour  he  was  climbing  these  stairs  with  a 
roll  of  blankets  and  a  canvas  bag  containing  his  belong- 
ings.    That  lad  was  Larry  Hunt. 

"Larry  Hunt — to  mention  his  name  to  any  one  that 
knew  him  would  rouse  only  pleasant  recollections  and 
the  kindliest  of  feelings.  He  was  a  combination  of 
much  that  is  kind,  and  lovable,  and  good,  with  a  great 
deal  that  is  impossible.  He  was  the  dreamer  always. 
He  granted  one  might  earn  a  living  by  art,  but  only  a 
living.  He  believed  if  one  strived  for  more  it  ceased 
to  be  artistic  effort.  Don't  you  boys  get  into  that  way 
of  thinking.  Larry  tried  art  in  all  its  branches ;  wanted 
at  different  times  to  be  everything,  from  a  funny-picture 
man  to  a  painter  of  religious  subjects;  tried  writing 
jokes  and  writing  a  novel.  Of  course,  his  efforts  along 
these  lines  were  nothing;  even  amongst  ourselves,  who 
saw  the  touch  of  genius  in  most  anything,  they  didn't 
rouse  much  enthusiasm  then,  and  wouldn't  now.  It 
was  the  boy  himself  that  was  so  big  and  fine;  his  good- 
ness and  unselfishness.  One  thinks  of  him  as  one  does 
of  a  girl — not  that  he  was  effeminate — not  a  damn  bit, 
jno  sir.  But  unselfishness  and  delicacy  are  seldom 
found  in  us  men  the  way  they  showed  up  in  Larry. 
When  Buck  Long  had  the  pneumonia  Larry  sat  up 
]  night  after  night  with  him,  making  plasters,  fixing  him 
1  things  he  could  eat,  reading  to  him,  and  all  that  sort 
'oi  thing.  Before  he  was  through,  Larry  looked  a 
1  sicker  man  than  his  patient.  On  all  occasions  when  we 
boys  were  down  in  the  mouth  his  tact  and  patience 
brought  us  round  to  seeing  things  right  again.  He  was 
always  on  hand  when  it  was  for  some  one  else ;   for 


himself  he  didn't  seem  to  be  able  to  do  much  of  any- 
thing. 

"I  suppose  you  boys  know — or  you'll  find  out — that 
those  working  for  posterity,  without  an  income,  must 
sneak  in.  bread-and-butter  work  between  times  or  else 
lay  the  big  effort  aside  occasionally.  We  found  it  so. 
Larry  used  to  do  this,  along  with  the  rest  of  us,  but, 
somehow,  his  efforts  were  always  attended  with  hard 
luck.  I  remember,  once  he  was  returning  on  the  little 
steamer  that  runs  up  the  creek  to  Alviso.  He  fell 
asleep,  dreaming,  I  suppose,  of  the  time  he  would  have 
with  art  on  what  he  had  in  his  pocket.  When  he  woke 
and  felt  for  his  sack  he  found  his  pocket  slit  and  came 
into  'Frisco  without  a  cent,  after  four  months'  work  in 
the  fruit  and  harvest  fields.  Even  then,  though  a  little 
disheartened,  he  didn't  seem  to  bear  any  resentment 
toward  the  thief — seemed  to  worry  more  how  the  money 
would  be  spent.  And  it  was  not  affectation,  either. 
He  took  his  hard  knocks  and  troubles  so  cheerfully  that 
it  made  the  rest  of  us  ashamed  of  ourselves. 

"It  was  late  in  the  summer.  The  boys  had  been  out 
earning  funds  to  carry  them  through  the  winter.  That 
is,  all  of  them  save  one  fellow  who  was  reputed  to  have 
oil  stock,  and  another  who  frankly  admitted  getting 
money  from  home.  We  had  decided  to  have  a  'blow- 
out.' We  were  all  right  here  in  this  room,  all  but  Larry, 
who  had  gone  off  to  the  mines  to  recuperate  his  losses. 
We  were  talking  and  laughing,  planning  the  feed,  when 
Buck  Long,  the  fellow  Larry  had  nursed,  suddenly 
turned  ghastly  pale — I'll  never  forget  the  look  on  his 
face — wavered  and  staggered  back  as  if  he  had  been 
stuck  in  the  back  with  a  knife.  He  couldn't  talk,  but 
he  shoved  in  front  of  me  a  paper  with  which  he  had 
started  to  w-rap  a  parcel,  and  pointed  with  trembling 
finger  to  a  paragraph.  And  there,  told  in  the  cold- 
blooded, matter-of-fact  way  of  newspapers,  I  read  that 
L.  Hunt,  an  employee  of  the  Oro  Grande  Mining  Com- 
pany, had  been  fatally  injured  in  the  mill  at  Angels 
Camp;  that  he  had  no  relatives  or  friends  thereabouts; 
that  was  all.  L.  Hunt,  our  Larry,  killed!  We  all 
crowded  round  and  looked  at  the  paper — read  and 
reread  the  paragraph  till  the  letters  looked  fuzzy  and 
jumped  before  our  eyes.     We  didn't  know  what  to  do. 

"While  we  stood  there  like  fellows  in  a  trance,  the 
letter-carrier  shoved  an  envelope  under  the  door.  It 
was  addressed  in  Larry's  writing,  postmarked  Angels 
Camp,  and  dated  two  days  back.  We  saw  no  reason  for 
hurry  in  opening  it.  Suddenly  Buck,  who  had  clung 
to  the  paper,  called  out  excitedly :  'Boys,  this  paper  is  a 
week  old  1' 

"You  can  guess  we  lost  no  time  in  tearing  open  that 
letter  then.  In  his  cheering,  optimistic  way  Larry  had 
written  of  his  accident,  treating  it  lightly,  and  hoped 
what  he  termed  the  exaggerated  newspaper  account 
haunt  caused  us  to  worry  about  him.  That  we  might 
have  worried  seemed  to  be  his  greatest  concern.  He 
said  he  would  be  down  just  as  soon  as  he  could  get  out 
of  the  hospital. 

"But  he  never  did  come  down;  he  never  left  the  hos- 
pital." 

While  the  visitor  made  this  last  statement  he  stared 
vacantly  at  the  floor.  Slowly  he  raised  his  eyes  and 
then  glanced  quickly  to  the  totem  on  the  back  of  the 
attic  door. 

"The  totem  there,"  continued  the  visitor,  "is  Larry's 
monument  to  the  old  gang.  He  did  it  anticipating  the 
time  when  we  would  no  longer  be  together.  The  mask 
that  starts  the  series  represents — well,  you  never  heard 
of  him,  so  the  name  is  of  no  consequence;  he  went 
down  into  Arizona,  was  measuring  mountains  and 
valleys  for  the  government  the  last  I  heard  of  him. 
You  see,  as  the  months  grew-  into  a  year,  and  that  year 
made  way  for  another,  we  began  to  understand  some- 
thing of  the  work  we  had  undertaken.  Believing  New 
Vork  offered  better  facilities  for  development  along 
our  line,  two  of  the  gang  pulled  out  for  there — went 
to  study  at  the  league.  One  of  them  afterwards 
became   something  of  a  portrait  painter   in   London." 

"That  was  Sanderson;  I've  heard  of  him,"  interrupted 
one  of  the  youths. 

"That's  the  name,"  answered  the  visitor,  smiling. 

"Married  a  rich  girl — rich  as  mud,"  added  the  other 
student. 

"Not  quite  as  rich  as  that,"  corrected  the  visitor, 
slightly  annoyed.  "But  she  was  wealthy.  However, 
she  is  a  splendid  woman  and  had  social  position,  which 
is  more  to  the  point,  for  it  was  of  untold  assistance  to 
this  fellow  when  he  was  struggling  for  recognition  in 
London.  But,  to  get  back  to  the  gang:  Of  that  crowd 
one  went  into  newspaper  work  here.  The  others — 
well,  when  a  fellow  concluded  he  had  given  himself  a 
fair  show,  and  his  work  didn't  promise  he'd  make  good 
his  bid  for  fame,  he  became  discouraged  or  ashamed, 
and  fell  back  on  his  birthright.  Art  is  denied  most 
men,  but  Drudgery  is  denied  none.  And  the  unsuc- 
cessful members  of  the  old  gang  are  now  taking  it  up 
in  its  different  branches  in  various  sections  of  the 
country.  I'd  like  to  see  some  of  that  crowd  right  now 
— they  were  a  smashing  fine  bunch!" 

The  stranger  uttered  these  last  words  in  scarcely 
audible  voice;  his  thoughts  were  of  by-gone  days, 
and  he  seemed  to  have  entirely  forgotten  the  presence 
of  his  two  enraptured  listeners. 

"So,  boys,"  he  resumed,  waking  from  his  reverie,  "if 
it's  any  satisfaction  to  you,  know  that  you  are  work- 
ing and  sleeping  in  the  room  where  Larry  Hunt  once 
worked  and  slept.  He  was  not  much  of  a  success  as 
an  artist,  and  I'm  afraid  from  a  worldly  point  of  view 
his  brief  life  could  be  classed  only  as  a  fizzle.  But  to 
us  who  knew  him,  lived  with  him,  it  was  a  noble  suc- 
cess. I  want  "to  tell  you  boys,  who  are  prone  to  wor- 
ship  the   great   performers   in   art,   that,   while   I   am 
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deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  and  have  nothing  but 
good  wishes  for  the  fellow  who  has  been  painting  por- 
traits in  London  at  a  thousand  dollars  apiece,  Larry 
Hunt  was  more  loved,  is  more  missed.  One  fellow 
has,  as  they  say,  achieved  distinction,  yet  of  the  two, 
Larry  Hunt,  the  artistic  failure,  was  of  immeasurably 
more  use  to  his  kind." 

"We  think  Larry  Hunt  must  have  been  a  fine  friend 
to  have,"  said  the  older  of  the  students. 

"Indeed  he  was,"  answered  the  visitor,  rising  to 
leave.  "I  must  tell  you  good  evening  now.  I  wish 
you  success  in  your  art.  Keep  plugging,  and  keep  your 
masks  off  the  totem.     Good  night." 

"Good  night,"  answered  the  boys.  "Come  again 
when  you  can  find  time." 

The  stranger  retraced  his  steps  down  the  narrow, 
creaky  stairway.  When  his  footfalls  could  no  longer 
be  heard,  the  older  student  turned  to  his  fellow  and 
said:  "Well,  what  do  you  think?" 

"I  think,"  answered  his  companion,  "that  he's  a 
pretty  decent " 

He  stopped  short  in  the  middle  of  his  sentence.  A 
look  of  horror  came  to  his  face,  and  he  uttered  in  a 
hoarse  whisper: 

"That  was  the  great  Sanderson  himself !  Who  else 
could  it  have  been?" 

"Yes,  it  must  have  been,"  his  companion  answered 
in  awed  voice.  Then  the  two  bounded  over  to  the  door 
and  stood  gaping  before  Larry  Hunt's  totem. 

John  Alfred  Galpin. 

San  Francisco,  September,  1907. 

MARY,  QUEEN    OF    SCOTS. 


An  Impressive  Memoir  of  a  Royal  Tragedy. 


There  is  no  more  pitiful  story  upon  earth  than  that  of 
Man',  Queen  of  Scots.  It  is  a  story  that  has  been  told 
many  times,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  told  many  times 
more  if  there  are  yet  hidden  things  in  history  that  time 
will  bring  to  life.  Most  of  these  stories  have  been 
pleas  for  the  prosecution  or  the  defense.  They  have 
been  based  upon  political  prejudice  or  religious  bias, 
and  not  a  few  of  them  have  seemed  to  urge  the  beauty 
of  their  heroine  in  extenuation  of  sentence.  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots  is  one  of  those  characters  about  whom 
it  is  difficult  to  write  with  sobriety.  She  bewilders  our 
judgment  and  demands  a  special  code  which  shall  differ 
from  all  other  codes  either  in  its  mercy  or  in  its 
seventy.  She  is  one  of  the  baffling  perplexities  of  his- 
tory, and  her  story  is  one  of  the  shame  spots  upon 
the  records  of  humanity. 

The  story  written  by  Walter  Wood  and  edited  by 
W.  Shaw  Sparrow  avoids  most  of  the  errors  of  its 
predecessors.  Perhaps  it  is  saved  by  its  brevity  from 
the  partisanship  that  disfigures  nearly  all  the  histories 
of  that  and  the  following  century.  Although  the  story 
is  short  and  concise,  the  volume  is  an  impressive  one 
— one  of  the  most  impressive  of  the  year.  Royal 
octavo  in  size,  it  is  printed  upon  rich  paper,  with  wide 
margin,  and  in  type  of  luxurious  size.  The  illustra- 
tions, twenty-six  in  number,  are  fac-similes  in  color  of 
paintings  by  Sir  James  Linton  and  James  Orrock. 
Some  of  them  were  painted  expressly  for  this  book. 
Others  are  from  the  Orrock  collection.  All  of  them 
are  remarkable  for  their  high  artistic  value  and  for 
the  beauty  of  their  reproduction.  Mounted  upon  tinted 
card,  they  form  an  attractive  and  an  unusual  feature 
to  such  a  volume. 

The  story  itself  is  a  narration  of  the  main  facts  in 
the  life  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  There  is  no  trace  of 
bias  or  of  contentious  opinion,  and  it  is  therefore  all 
the  more  suggestive  and  illuminating.  Only  the  imagi- 
native can  do  justice  to  Mary  without  injustice  to  Eliz- 
abeth, and  th«  more  unhampered  the  imagination  the 
closer  shall  we  approach  to  the  justice  that  is  purified 
by  charity.  Grievous  indeed  must  be  the  faults  unab- 
solved by  that  long  martyrdom,  and  when  the  balance 
of  good  and  evil  is  truly  struck  there  will  still  be  a 
lofty  womanhood  appealing  to  us  for  our  appreciation 
and  our  regard. 

Mary's  troubles  began,  of  course,  with  the  death  of 
the  King  of  France  and  her  refuge  in  Scotland  from 
the  hate  of  Catherine  de  Medici.  But  it  was  a  sorry 
refuge,  and  the  auguries  of  doom  seemed  to  meet  her 
half  way: 

Now,  if  ever,  was  the  time  for  Mary  to  return.  She  saw 
her  chance,  and  those  who  desired  her  sovereignty  observed 
it,  too.  They  persuaded  her,  and  she  listened  willingly,  par- 
ticularly as  various  proposals  of  marriage,  suggested  by  the 
Guises,  had  been  negatived  by  the  opposition  of  Catherine  de 
Medici.  Mary  sailed  from  Calais  on  August  15,  1561,  in  a 
.  galley  rowed  by  slaves  who  were  chained  to  their  oars. 
These  poor  wretches  aroused  her  sincere  compassion,  and  so 
long  as  she  remained  on  board  she  saved  them  from  the  brutal 
beatings  with  which  their  taskmasters  incited  them  to  work. 
As  the  galley  left  the  harbor,  a  vessel  which  was  trying  to 
enter  struck  on  the  bar  and  sank  with  all  hands — a  tragic 
episode  which  deepened  the  sadness  of  farewell  to  France. 
The  melancholy  of  her  husband's  death  still  oppressed  Mary, 
and  as  she  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  clumsy  little  ship  which 
bore-  her  from  the  beloved  land  of  her  adoption  she  was 
overcome  by  grief  and  looked  despairingly  at  the  receding 
coast.  She  gazed  through  tear-dimmed  eyes  until  the  shore 
became  invisible ;  then  she  went  below  and  put  her  sorrow 
down  on  record  in  pathetic  verse. 

Reaching  Holyrood,  that  noble  home  of  Scottish  monarchs, 
Mary  was  received  with  bonfires  and  the  "dismal  chanting  of 
Reformation  melodies,"  fit  prelude  to  the  stern  hostility  of 
John  Knox,  who  came  into  early  collision  with  the  French- 
trained  and  imperious  beauty  and  remained  inexorable  even 
when  she  pleaded  and  wept  before  him.  She  was  to  him  a 
proud,  crafty,  and  sinful  idolater,  and  he  would  have  none 
of  her;  yet  he  was  not  unconscious  of  her  charms,  for  he 
spoke  of  others  being  beguiled  and  bewitched  by  those  enchant- 
ments which  he  had  himself  resisted. 

Never  was  any  one  so  forlorn  as  Queen  Mary.     A 


have  appalled  a  heart  more  stout  than  hers.  Small 
wonder  that  she  allowed  her  beauty  to  betray  her  or 
that  she  sought  the  consolations  of  the  adoration  in 
which  she  was  immersed.  To  love  Mary  was  to  die, 
Chastelard  was  the  first  to  discover  a  fact  that  tragedy 
after  tragedy  forced  Mary  herself  to  recognize: 

The  queen  imprudently  allowed  him  to  believe  that  his  love 
was  not  unwelcome,  and  she  amused  herself  by  accepting  and 
encouraging  his  fervid  eliusions.  Misinterpreting  her  atti- 
tude, reckless  of  the  peril  into  which  he  thrust  himself  because 
of  his  presumption,  Chastelard  overstepped  the  bounds  of 
favoritism  and  secreted  himself  in  Mary's  room.  Through  her 
forbearance  and  intercession,  the  rash  admirer  was  pardoned. 
But  the  madness  of  love  was  stronger  than  the  fear  of  death 
itself.  He  refused  to  believe  that  one  who  had  been  so  greatly 
favored  by  the  royal  patronage  as  he  had  been  could  come  to 
evil  at  the  hands  of  either  Mary  or  her  court.  He  watched 
for  another  chance  of  forcing  himself  upon  her,  and  it  came, 
in  1563,  at  Burntisland,  when  she  was  resting  on  the  way  to  St. 
Andrew's.  For  the  second  time  he  hid  himself  in  Mary's 
sleeping  apartment.  He  was  again  dragged  forth  ;  but  neither 
his  prayers  for  pardon  nor  any  pity  which  Mary  may  have  felt 
for  him  availed  him  now.  He  was  hurried  off  and  put  to  death. 
On  the  scaffold  he  raved  of  Mary,  and  just  before  the  axe 
fell  he  exclaimed,  "Adieu!  most  lovely  and  cruel  of  prin- 
cesses !" 

The  story  of  Rizzio  is  one  of  the  familiar  romances 
of  history.  The  actual  relations  between  the  queen 
and  the  musician  may  never  be  known,  and  we  may  well 
be  charj'  in  echoing  the  brutal  accusations  of  the  day. 
Rizzio  was  the  favorite  of  a  royal  mistress  to  whom  the 
debaucheries  of  the  French  court  were  the  common- 
olaces  of  life,  and  his  doom  was  sealed : 

Foremost  among  the  murderers  was  Lord  Ruthven,  whose 
determination  to  remove  the  favorite  made  him  rise  from  a 
sick  bed,  although  he  was  so  weak  from  an  incurable  disease 
that  he  could  not  bear  the  weight  of  his  armor.  Lord  Ruth- 
ven demanded  to  speak  with  Rizzio.  Instantly  Mary,  sus- 
picious and  alarmed,  asked  her  husband  if  he  knew  for  what 
purpose  the  nobles  had  come  and  why  they  wished  to  speak 
with  her  secretary ;  but  the  crafty  craven  answered  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  their  ourpose. 

Mary  haughtily  commanded  Ruthven  to  withdraw,  under 
pain  of  punishment  for  treason,  but  the  powerful  lord  defied 
her,  and  the  trembling  foreigner  knew  that  he  was  doomed. 

In  his  terror  Rizzio  sought  refuge  just  as  an  affrighted  ani- 
mal might  have  done.  He  ran  toward  his  sovereign  and 
sheltered  behind  her.  There,  at  least,  remembering  her  condi- 
tion, he  should  have  found  sanctuary  ;  but  the  brutal  assassins 
rushed  forward  and  hurled  the  table  against  Mary.  Being 
unable  to  reach  Rizzio  direct,  they  struck  at  him  with  daggers 
over  her  very  shoulder,  while  some  of  them  stood  before  her 
with  cocked  pistols.  Rizzio  screamed  aloud  in  terror,  begging 
his  mistress  for  that  protection  which  even  her  power  and  reso- 
lution could  not  afford,  and  appealing  for  mercy  to  hearts 
which  knew  no  pity. 

They  seized  and  dragged  him  out  of  the  chamber,  screaming 
and  struggling  still,  and  riddled  his  body  with  sword  and 
dagger  cuts  ;  after  which  they  flung  the  bleeding  corpse  down 
in  the  doorway,  with  fifty-six  wounds  in  it.  Then  Ruthven, 
faint,  pale  and  ghastly,  returned  to  the  disordered  room  and 
told  the  queen  that  Rizzio  was  slain.  He  accused  him  of 
having  unduly  influenced  her  in  politics  and  religion. 

"Farewell,  tears,"  said  Mary,  when  she  heard  the  news, 
"we  must  now  think  on  vengeance  !" 

It  has  been  said  "Vengeance  is  mine;  I  will  repay." 
Surely  we  need  not  look  far  for  the  working  of  a  law 
independent  of  human  will.  The  story  reminds  us  of 
Mary's  "condition"  when  Rizzio  was  murdered  before 
her  eyes.  That  unborn  child  was  James  I  of  England, 
who  whimpered  like  a  baby  at  the  sight  of  a  sword  and 
who  was  the  first  of  that  House  of  Stuart  that  was  to 
be  a  living  scourge  to  England  and  to  Scotland  alike. 
Every  member  of  the  Stuart  House  had  the  mental  stain 
of  that  foul  murder  in  the  presence  of  Queen  Mary. 
Every  member  of  the  Stuart  House  was  a  retribution 
for  the  crime. 

Then,  of  course,  came  Darnley,  the  boy  king,  willful, 
imperious  and  brutal,  but  good  to  look  upon.  He,  too, 
had  loved  Queen  Mary  in  his  own  harsh  way,  and  he, 
too,  had  to  pay  the  accustomed  price: 

Kirk-o'-Field  was  a  small  house  of  four  apartments,  and 
Mary  slept  in  the  room  above  that  in  which  Darnley  was  a 
patient.  She  concealed  her  real  feeling  so  well  as  to  order  up 
her  band  of  musicians  from  Holyrood,  and  in  other  ways  she 
helped  him  to  endure  the  weary  hours  of  illness.  There  was 
no  sign  of  any  danger;  nothing  to  suggest  that  an  appalling 
disaster  was  at  hand ;  yet  even  when  security  seemed  most 
assured  Bothwell  was  perfecting  his  plans  for  Darnley's  death. 
Never  was  victim  more  helpless  or  unenlightened  ;  never  were 
conspirators  more  bent  on  their  designs.  Darnley  had  shown 
no  mercy  or  pity  for  Rizzio;  none  was  to  be  extended  to  him. 

It  was  known  that  on  Sunday  evening,  February  9,  1567, 
Mary  would  be  present  at  a  mask  at  Holyrood  to  celebrate  a 
servant's  wedding,  and  Bothwell,  being  assured  of  her  absence, 
determined  that  then  the  plot  should  be  completed.  From  the 
supper  table  of  the  Bishop  of  Argyle,  where  he  had  been  visit- 
ing with  the  queen,  Bothwell  returned  to  Kirk-o'-Fields  and 
finished  his  preparations,  with  the  help  of  others,  to  blow  up 
the  house  with  bags  of  gunpowder.  He  accompanied  Mary  to 
the  palace,  and  having  seen  her  safely  at  the  mask  returned  to 
Kirk-o'-Field. 

Darnley  had  gone  to  bed,  and  four  servants  were  at  the 
little  house  with  him.  Suddenly  there  was  a  violent  explosion 
which  demolished  Kirk-o'-Field  and  killed  the  king.  Bothwell 
and  his  friends  fled,  and  it  was  not  until  a  general  alarm  had 
been  raised  that  they  pretended  to  understand  the  disaster. 
Bothwell's  clumsy  cunning  prompted  him  to  offer  the  theory 
that  the  house  had  been  destroyed  by  lightning.  Of  the  five 
inmates  of  the  building  only  one  escaped.  Darnley  and  his 
servant  were  blown  away  and  found  dead  in  their  night  dresses 
some  distance  from  the  house,  to  all  appearances  but  little 
injured.  He  was  in  his  twenty-first  year  and  had  shared  the 
crown  for  eighteen  months. 

Then  came  the  captivity  at  Lochleven.  Better  even 
the  prison  than  that  such  a  woman  as  Mary  should  rule 
such  a  kingdom  as  Scotland.  Her  attempts  at  escape 
are  so  well  known  that  a  cursory  mention  only  is  neces- 
sary: 

One  morning  the  laundress,  carefully  prepared  for  such  an 
enterprise,  swiftly  exchanged  garments  with  the  queen,  and 
Mary  left  the  castle  in  this  disguise.  She  was  well  enough 
concealed  to  enter  the  boat  which  had  brought  the  woman 
from  the  mainland  and  to  be  rowed  off  from  the  fortress. 
But  the  rowers  knew  that  whoever  the  occupant  might  be 
it  was  not  the  laundress,  and  in  a  jesting  way  one  of  them 
tried  to  pull  away  the  muffler  with  which  Mary's  features 
were  concealed.  She  put  up  her  hands  to  keep  the  covering 
in  its  place,  and  the  simple  act  revealed  her.     They  saw  that 


throne  under  the  grim   shadow   of  John  Knox   would    the  hands  were  white  and  beautiful  and  knew  her  to  be  the 


captive  queen.  They  began  to  row  back  again,  and  once 
more  the  superb  spirit  of  the  unconquerable  woman  asserted 
itself.  She  commanded  them,  on  pain  of  death,  to  take  her 
to  the  mainland.  They  refused^  fearing  their  lord  more  than 
their  sovereign;  she  cajoled;  they  resisted;  then  she  threat- 
en, d,  and  they  laughed  at  the  fury  of  a  mere  prisoner. 
Baffled,  they  insisted  upon  retaking  her  to  the  fortress,  but 
Mary  had  so  enmeshed  even  these  rude  boatmen  that  they 
promised  to  land  her  secretly,  so  that  the  lord  of  the  castle 
should  not  know  of  her  attempt.  With  this  she  had  to  be 
content 

But  the  next  attempt  was  more  successful.  Perhaps 
it  would  have  been  better  for  Mary  had  she  again 
failed : 

Mary  returned  to  her  captivity,  watchful  still,  and 
intrepidly  hopefiri.  Her  chance  came  again,  once  more  in  the 
person  of  a  susceptible  admirer.  This  time  it  was  a  mere  lad 
of  eighteen,  another  Douglas,  by  name  William.  While  the 
Lord  of  Lochleven  was  at  supper,  the  youth  stealthily  stole 
the  keys  from  the  table  on  which  they  were  lying,  unlocked 
the  doors  of  the  queen's  rooms,  let  Mary  and  Mary  Setou 
out  of  the  fortress,  and,  embarking  with  them  in  a  boat,  he 
rowed  them  to  the  mainland.  He  was  as  cautious  as  he  was 
brave,  for  to  check  pursuit  he  had  locked  the  ponderous 
gate  of  the  castle  and  thrown  the  keys  into  the  lake.  Almost 
as  the  keys  splashed  into  the  dark  water  there  were  flashes 
from  the  small  pieces  of  artillery  in  the  battlements,  and  the 
deep  reverberation  of  the  weapons  in  the  neighboring  hills 
told  the  story  of  the  daring  prison-breaking.  The  alarm  was 
given  too  late,  and  before  the  gates  of  Lochleven  could  be 
opened  and  pursuit  begun  Man*  was  free.  Her  escape  was  a 
triumphant  success,  and  she  joined  George  Douglas,  Lord 
Seton,  and  other  faithful  followers  on  the  mainland.  They 
fled  at  once  to  Niddry  Castle,  and  hurried  thence  to  Hamilton. 

Resolute  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  throne  she  had  been  forced 
to  relinquish,  but  of  whose  recovery  she  did  not  despair,  she 
made  ready  to  battle  for  its  restoration.  She  still  had  faith- 
ful nobles  and  those  lesser  gentry  and  clansmen  who  upheld 
the  Stuart  cause  and  the  Catholic  faith.  It  was  May  2,  1568, 
when  she  escaped  from  Lochleven,  and  early  next  morning 
when  Hamilton  Palace  gave  her  refuge.  By  the  13th  sU 
thousand  men  had  gathered  to  her  standard  at  Langside,  near 
Glasgow.  The  queen's  and  the  regent's  forces — Murray  had 
returned  to  Scotland — came  into  conflict,  but  from  Cathcart 
Castle  Mary  saw  her  army  quickly  routed. 

We  have  a  suggestion  that  Mary's  death  was  imme- 
diately caused  by  a  letter  which  she  wrote  to  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  Queen  of  England  could  despise  trea- 
son, but  to  have  her  frailties  held  up  to  derision  was 
the  unpardonable  crime  for  which  there  could  be  no 
pardon.  That  Mary  should  have  written  such  a  letter 
seems  almost  to  prove  a  mind  diseased  by  suffering: 

Scandal  begot  scandal,  and  even  the  Jove  letters  to  Both- 
well  were  eclipsed  by  that  malignant  ettusion  from  the  pris- 
oner to  her  enemy  and  oppressor  which  detailed  the  slanders 
of  the  countess.  It  was  a  virulent  assault  on  Elizabeth's 
private  character  which  has  no  parallel  even  in  the  war  cf 
words  between  the  two  crowned  heads,  and  it  can  be  justi- 
fied only  on  the  ground  that- Mary  had  been  so  long  a  prisoner 
and  had  so  completely  abandoned  hope  of  freedom  that  she 
was  temporarily  mad  with  grief  and  disappointment.  She 
accused  Elizabeth  of  misconduct  with  men  of  varying  ranks, 
but  appealed  to  God  to  witness  that  she  set  down  "very  sin- 
cerely and  without  any  passion"  only  the  truth  as  the  countess 
had  told  it  to  her;  and  she  hurled  bitter  jibes  at  Elizabeth's 
vanity,  while  professing  merely  to  repeat  what  the  countess 
had  said. 

The  countess,  she  wrote,  advised  her,  "While  she  laughed 
extremely,  to  enter  my  son  in  the  lists  for  making  love  to  you 
and  on  my  replying  that  this  would  be  taken  for 
an  absolute  mockery,  she  answered  me  that  you  was  as  vain, 
and  had  as  good  an  opinion  of  your  beauty  as  if  you  were 
some  goddess  of  the  sky ;  that  she  would  take  it  upon  her 
life  she  could  easily  make  you  believe  it,  and  you  would 
receive  my  son  in  this  light."  And  generally  that  Eliza- 
beth's vanity  was  so  vast  and  her  receptivity  of  praise  so 
great  that  ladies  of  the  court,  whilst  they  were  flattering  her, 
dare  not  look  each  other  in  the  face,  for  fear  of  laughing  at 
the  "flams"  they  were  putting  on  her.  . 

There  is  only  one  other  scene,  the  last  of  all.  It  was 
a  pity  that  Elizabeth  ever  allowed  Mary  to  be  a  mar- 
tyr. The  blood  that  flowed  from  her  scaffold  stained 
the  reputation  of  her  great  rival  and  it  has  been  as  a 
mist  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  until  today: 

The  headsmen  knelt  as  Mary  finished  and  begged  her  to 
forgive  them,  and  she  told  them  that  she  did  so  with  all  her 
heart.  Then  they  made  her  last  toilet,  disrobing  her,  with 
the  help  of  the  two  women.  She  put  her  crucifix  upon  the 
stool,  from  her  neck  they  took  the  Agnus  Dei,  and  removed 
her  beads  and  her  chain  and  her  apparel  until  nothing  was 
left  except  her  petticoat  and  kertel.  Even  these  things  were 
not  done  with  any  regard  for  the  feelings  of  a  fallen  monarch 
who  had  already  suffered  and  endured  so  much.  No  sooner 
was  the  crucifix  upon  the  stool  than  the  executioner  seized  it 
as  his  perquisite,  jane  Kennedy  struggled  with  the  fellow, 
and  so  complete  and  unexpected  was  her  onslaught  that  she 
snatched  the  symbol  from  his  greedy  grasp.  Mary  interfered 
to  end  the  shameful  scene.  "Friend,  let  her  have  it,"  she  said, 
"she  will  give  you  more  than  its  value  in  money."  The 
executioner  obeyed,  and  this  gold  rosary  and  crucifix,  the 
closest  of  all  associations  with  Mary's  last  moments,  was  pre- 
served and  handed  down  to  the  present  day.  It  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Throughout  these  preparations  Mary's  spirit  remained 
unbroken,  and  hers  was  the  voice  that  rose  above  all  soos 
and  lamentations,  full  of  encouragement  and  of  hope  for  the 
world  beyond  the  block.  Still  bidding  them  be  of  good  cheer, 
she  submitted  while  one  of  her  women,  Barbara  Mowbray, 
who  had  kissed  a  Corpus  Christi  cloth,  folded  it,  and  put  it 
over  the  brave  face  and  fastened  it  to  the  caul  of  the  proud 
head.  The  women  withdrew,  weeping  bitterly,  and  Mary  knelt 
on  the  cushion  in  front  of  the  block  and  recited  her  own  deat'i 
prayers  in  Latin,  while  the  funeral  march  was  played  in  the 
stifling   stillness. 

"Into  Thy  hands,  O  LordI"  she  cried,  as  she  groped  in  the 
gloom.  She  found  her  resting-place  and  put  her  shapely 
hands  on  the  block  to  steady  her  head,  but  the  assistant  exe- 
cutioner drew  them  out  of  the  axe's  reach ;  then  he  stooped 
and  held  her  slightly  with  one  hand ;  and  with  her  reiterated 
"Into  Thy  hands,  O  Lord!"  the  executioner  dealt  a  blow  when 
Shrewsbury  raised  his  baton  as  the  death-signal  and  turned 
his  head  aside.  It  was  an  unnerved  aim,  and  struck  the  heal 
instead  of  the  neck,  but  scarcely  a  sound  arose;  none  came 
from  Mary,  nor  did  she  so  much  as  move.  A  second  cut  was 
made,  and  the  head  was  severed,  except  for  a  sinew  which 
was  quickly  parted  with  another  blow. 

The  volume  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  It  should 
have  a  distinguished  place  wherever  the  literature  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  is  gathered  together. 

"Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,"  with  pictures  in 
James  Orrock   and   Sir    Tames   Linton.     The 
Walter  Wood.     Published  by  D.  Appleton  &   i 
York. 
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THE    FLEET   AT    SAN    FRANCISCO. 


The  Naval  Display  in  the  Pacific  as  Viewed  in  the  Eastern 
Press 


The  mind  of  the  Eastern  press  is  still  exercised  over 
the  dispatch  of  the  fleet  to  Western  waters.  The  pre- 
vailing tone  is,  of  course,  one  of  disapproval,  for  which 
local  interests  are  entirely  responsible.  So  radical  a 
departure  from  precedent  could  hardly  pass  without 
challenge,  while  the  preliminary  uncertainties  that  sur- 
rounded the  project  and  the  large  political  questions 
involved  have  lent  a  long  continued  zest  to  the  discus- 
sion. The  Nation,  making  capital  from  Japan's  finan- 
cial condition,  says: 

If  additional  evidence  were  wanted  to  disprove  the  "abso- 
lute necessity"  of  our  fleet's  presence  in  the  Pacific,  it  may  be 
had  in  the  growing  tale  of  Japan's  difficulties  and  misfortunes. 
Her  financial  condition  is  serious,  with  taxation  mounting  to 
the  maximum  of  endurance  and  the  national  credit  showing 
signs  of  exhaustion  in  a  period  of  tight  money  markets.  The 
two  years  since  the  close  of  the  war  have  been  marked  by  a 
succession  of  internal  disasters.  The  treaty  of  Portsmouth 
had  scarcely  been  signed  when  news  of  the  devastating  famine 
in  the.  northern  provinces  began  to  replace  the  bulletins  of 
Japanese  victories  in  Manchuria.  Famine,  at  the  present 
moment,  is  again  threatening  the  country  ;  Hakodate,  laid  low 
by  fire,  has  60,000  homeless  sufferers;  Tokio  alone  shelters 
80,000  victims  of  recent  floods.  Much  nearer  home  than  San 
Francisco  or  the  Philippines,  Korea  calls  for  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  government;  and  the  increase  of  anti-Japanese 
feeling  among  the  Europeans  in  China,  not  excluding  the  sub- 
jects of  friendly  and  allied  Great  Britain,  is  a  factor  which 
any  prudent  government  would  consider  before  setting  out  to 
pick  a  new  quarrel.  Japan  is  now  busy  paying  the  price  of 
her  new  dignity  as  a  great  power,  and,  in  all  human  reason, 
should  have  had  enough  of  greatness  for  a  while. 

The  New  York  Sun,  through  its  Washington  corre- 
spondent, says  that  Congress  will  demand  an  explana- 
tion and  that  the  project  will  be  blocked  by  the  diplo- 
matic difficulties  in  the  way  of  giving  one.  To  this  the 
New  York  Times  rejoins: 

A  quiet  explanation  of  the  reasons  to  Speaker  Cannon  and 
the  Senate  leaders  would  undoubtedly  suffice  to  secure  the 
appropriation,  without  any  further  turmoil  than  could  be  made 
by  some  senatorial  opponent,  who  could  have  his  say  without 
being  stopped.  .  .  .  The  Speaker  can  be  relied  upon  to 
prevent  any  unnecessary  debate  in  the  House,  and  he  has 
already  expressed  himself  as  in  favor  of  sending  the  ships. 

The  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  warmly  approves  the  send- 
ing of  the  ships.  They  should  not  only  be  sent  to  the 
Pacific,  but  they  should  be  kept  there : 

It  is  notorious  that  we  have  no  aggressive  designs  against 
Japan.  We  have  never  yet  begun  a  war.  There  will  be  no 
war  with  Japan  until  Japan  desires  it. 

Yet  the  Japanese  government  has  shown  such  a  spirit  of 
stickling  over  trifles,  and  such  persistence  in  claims  whose 
irrationality  is  evident  when  it  is  observed  that  their  essence 
is  a  demand  that  we  shall  permit  Japanese  to  live  with  us  in 
our  own  country  exactly  as  they  please,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
take  certain  precautions  lest  we  be  forced  into  war  because  of 
a  Japanese  belief  that  it  would  be  safe  to  attack  us. 

There  is  a  pressure  upon  our  national  position  in  the  Pacific 
which  does  not  exist  in  the  Atlantic.  The  new  British  naval 
policy — wisely  adopted  from  the  viewpoint  of  British  interests 
— has  left  Japan  the  dominant  naval  power  in  the  Pacific  at 
present.  Hence  the  Japanese  are  likely  to  fall  into  the  delu- 
sion that  the  Pacific  is  their  lake,  wherein  they  can  do  as  they 
please. 

The  appearance  in  the  Pacific  of  an  American  fleet  nearly 
equal  in  force  to  the  Japanese  navy  will  temper  Japanese 
pushfulness  and  induce  serious  reflection.  We  are  in  no  way 
threatened  in  the  Atlantic.  The  withdrawal  of  the  bulk  of  our 
fighting  fleet  will  alarm  nobody — with  the  possible  exception 
of  Boston.  Besides,  the  new  ships  now  building  and  ordered 
will  as  rapidly  as  necessary  bring  up  our  Atlantic  fleet  to  nor- 
mal strength. 

The  New  York  World  is  the  strongest  opponent  of 
the  expedition  and  returns  to  the  attack  again  and 
again.     In  a  double-leaded  editorial  it  says : 

Nobody  better  than  the  President  appreciates  the  spectacu- 
lar effect  of  this  14,000-mile  parade  of  battleships.  An  im- 
pressive performance,  it  is  bound  to  divert  the  public  mind 
from  prosaic  questions  of  enforcing  the  law.  Back  of  every 
gun,  back  of  every  ship,  will  loom  the  commanding  figure  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 

The  ships  will  arrive  at  San  Francisco  in  mid-April,  190S. 
The  month  of  preliminary  target  practice  at  Magdalena  Bay 
will  open  loud  and  defiant  about  the  time  the  contest  begins 
for  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention. The  fleet  can  be  held  on  the  Pacific  coast,  can  be 
exhibited  from  port  to  port  as  an  inspiration  to  faithful  Roosei 
velt  workers  and  as  proof  that  the  President  is  penitent  for 
his  impulsive  course  toward  California  on  the  Japanese  school 
question. 

Sixteen  battleships  in  Pacific  waters,  to  say  nothing  of 
cruisers  and  a  torpedo  flotilla,  ought  to  be  good  for  a  solid 
Roosevelt  delegation  from  every  Pacific  State.  The  ships  can 
be  kept  there  if  expediency  so  counsels  until  after  the  national 
election,  a  year  from  next  November.  "Who  can  tell?" 
replied  Admiral  Evans  when  asked  how  long  the  fleet  would 
remain  in  Pacific  waters.  Nobody  can  tell  but  the  com- 
mander-in-chief.    Nobody  but  himself  can  sound  the  recall. 

The  St.  Louis  Censor  takes  the  same  view,  but  with 
an  added  dash  of  vitriol.     It  says: 

It's  a  great  scheme,  and  it  does  not  end  with  the  South 
American  demonstration.  It  is  one  of  the  ideas  of  Roosevelt 
that  he  is  making  a  great  hit  with  all  the  people  of  the  Pacific 
coast  States  by  sending  the  big  ships  over  there  for  them  to 
see.  It  matters  not  to  him  that  all  this  show  will  cost  the 
government  millions  of  dollars,  no  more  than  it  mattered  to 
him  that  sending  the  ships  around  the  cape  means  almost  if 
not  quite  double  the  expense  of  sending  them  by  the  other 
route.  He  wants  to  slap  the  South  American  countries 
sauarely  in  the  face,  and  then  say  to  the  world:  "See  what  I 
have  done  !  I  am  the  only  man  in  the  world  who  could  do 
such  a  thing." 

In  addition  to  editorial  opinion,  the  Eastern  press  has 
been  active  in  obtaining  the  opinions  of  public  men 
without,  it  may  be  said,  any  very  nice  weighing  of  the 
value  of  such  opinions.  The  Stock  History,  a  Wall- 
■  Street  ublication,  quotes  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  ex-Secretary 
of  'he  Treasury,  as  saying: 

1  iere  is  little  use  of  urging  upon  the  country  the  great 
ability  and  necessity  of  a  merchant  marine.  Our  equip- 
in  ocean  carrying  vessels  is  such  as  to  call  upon  us  the 
■npt  of  the  civilized  world.     A  timely  illustration  of  our 


inadequacy  in  this  regard  is  the  necessity  of  the  United  States 
paying  $500,000  to  foreign  vessels  to  carry  coal  to  the  Pacific 
for  the  use  of  our  navy.  What,  pray,  could  we  do  in  case  of 
war  when  foreign  nations,  according  to  international  law, 
would  refuse  us  the  use  of  their  ships? 

In  no  sense  are  we  ready  for  war  with  any  foreign  country. 
We  have  no  large  powder  supply  on  hand,  and  what  our  fac- 
tories can  manufacture  in  thirty  days  our  navy  can  consume 
in  two  days.  The  sending  of  our  fleet  to  the  Pacific  is  war- 
ranted neither  by  the  demands  of  commerce  or  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace.  Except  as  a  political  move  to  gain  delegates  for 
a  presidential  candidate,  the  mobilization  of  our  warships  in 
the  Pacific  has  no  apparent  significance. 

The  Boston  Herald  quotes  John  W.  Weeks,  Repub- 
lican congressman  from  Massachusetts,  who  says: 

It  would  be  foolish  for  a  person  not  fully  informed  about 
the  relations  between  Japan  and  the  United  States  and  who 
does  not  have  definite  and  up-to-date  knowledge  to  condemn 
the  sending  of  the  battleship  fleet  to  the  Pacific,  but,  basing 
the  sending  of  that  fleet  on  information  which  has  been  made 
public,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  an  unwise  expense  and  injudicious 
from   every  standpoint. 

It  will  be  not  only  an  expensive  experiment,  but  the  unusual 
expense  will  only  commence  when  the  fleet  gets  to  the  Pacific, 
for  suitable  facilities  for  repairing  a  large  number  of  battle- 
ships on  the  Pacific  coast  are  not  controlled  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  even  if  we  did  have  sufficient  means  to  make  the 
repairs,  the  cost  of  doing  it  would  be  very  much  in  excess  of 
what  we  would  pay  for  the  same  work  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
The  result  of  this  will  be  a  demand  for  increased  dockage 
and  other  facilities  on  the  Pacific,  which  may  be  necessary, 
but  which  should  come  after  judicious  and  careful  selection 
of  sites,  rather  than  as  the  result  of  the  particular  movement. 

In  the  meantime  the  advance  guard  of  the  fleet  is 
already  assembling  in  San  Francisco  Bay. 


RECENT  VERSE. 


The  Passing  of  the  Forest. 

As  long  as  the  forest  shall  live. 

The  streams  shall  flow  onward,  still  singing 

Sweet  songs  of  the   woodland,  and  bringing 
The  bright  living  waters  that  give 

New  life  to  all  mortals  who  thirst. 

But  the  races  of  men  shall  be  cursed. 

Yea,  the  hour  of  destruction  shall  come 

To  the  children  of  men  in  that  day 

When  the  forest  shall  pass  away; 
When  the  low  woodland  voices  are  dumb; 

And  death's  devastation  and  dearth 

Shall  be   spread  o'er   the   face   of   the   earth. 

Avenging  the  death  of  the  wood, 

The  turbulent   streams  shall   outpour 

Their  vials  of  wrath,  and  no  more 
Shall  their  banks  hold  back  the  high  flood, 

Which  shall  rush  o'er  the  harvests  of  men  ; 

As   swiftly  receding  again. 

Lo !  after  the  flood  shall  be  dearth, 

And  the  rain  no  longer  shall  fall 

On  the  parching  fields;  and  a  pall, 
As  of  ashes,  shall  cover  the  earth  ; 

And  dust-clouds  shall  darken  the  sky  ; 

And  the  deep  water  wells  shall  be  dry. 

And  the  rivers  shall  sink  in  the  ground, 

And  every  man  cover  his  mouth 

From  the  thickening  dust,  in  that  drouth  ; 
Fierce  famine  shall  come;  and  no  sound 

Shall  be  borne  on  the  desolate  air 

But  a  murmur  of  death  and  despair. 

— Alexander  Blair  Thaw,  in  Century  Magazine. 


She  Sings. 
"Son  joyeux,   importtrn,   d'un  clavecin  sonore." — Petrus  Borel. 

The  keyboard  old,  where  slim  hands  wander  white, 

Through  twilight  pink  and  gray  gleams  strangely  strong; 

Note  after  note,   like  fluttering  wings,   takes  flight 
And,   straying,   forms  a  pensive  little  song, 

Discreet,  remote,  enchanting,  too,  but  slight, 

About  the  room  where  perfumes  of  Her  throng. 

What  is  this  sudden  stillness  cradling  me 

To  that  faint  ballad's  dream-like  ebb  and  flow? 
What  would'st  thou  have  of  me,  dim  melody  ? 

Musical  ghost,  what  is  it  thou  would'st  know — 
Thou  at  the  window  by  the  garden  tree, 

Wavering,   fading,    ever   loath   to   go  ? 
— Translated  from   the  Frejich   of  Paul  J'erlaine,  by  Reginald 
Wright  Kauffman. 

♦ 

Life's  Music. 

There  never  has  been  such  music  since  ever  the  world  began, 

No  melody  like  it  has  echoed  in  the  listening  ear  of  man. 

As  soft  as  the  bells  of  the  fairies,  as  blithe  as  the  song  of  the 

bird— 
The  laughter,   the  infinite   laughter,   on   lips   of  the   childheart 

heard ! 

Oh,  if  we  could  echo  that  laughter,  if  we  could  catch  it  again, 
The  old  sweet  note  of  the  golden  throat,  the  lilt  of  its  glad 

refrain  ! 
Life  would  be  music  forever  if  one  could  laugh  like  a  child, 
In  the  golden  day  of  the  fairy  way,  carelessly  free  and  wild! 

— Baltimore  Sun. 


Baden  bei  Wien  is  a  popular  resort  with  Viennese, 
who  go  there  for  their  summer  holidays.  It  is  situated 
at  the  end  of  the  Helental,  a  magnificent  valley,  the 
sides  of  which  are  covered  with  pine  forests,  and 
through  which  flows  the  river  Schwechat.  Near  it  is 
Meyerling,  the  late  Crown  Prince  Rudolf's  hunting- 
box,  where  his  life  so  tragically  ended.  Baden  was 
also  one  of  Beethoven's  favorite  places,  and  it  was 
whilst  wandering  in  the  woods  which  surround  it  that 
he  conceived  some  of  his  famous  sonatas.  A  monu- 
ment stating  this  fact  has  been  erected  to  him  on  his 
favorite  resting-place,  under  a  rock  just  outside  the 
town  by  the  side  of  the  river. 


A  telegram  from  Vice-President  Fairbanks,  sent  from 
Portland,  Oregon,  has  been  received  by  officials  of  the 
State  Fair  of  Texas,  announcing  that  he  will  deliver 
an  address  on  October  22,  "Confederate  Day,"  at  the 
fair.  This  is  regarded  as  the  first  tangible  move  of  the 
Fairbanks  men  in  their  campaign  for  Southern  presi- 
dential delegates  to  the  next  National  Republican  Con- 
vention. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  Honorable  A.  C.  Parsons,  the  inventor  and  pro- 
moter of  the  turbine  engine,  is  a  member  of  the  Irish 
family  after  whom  Parsonstown  was  named,  although 
its   former  name,   Birr,  is  most  commonly  used. 

Professor  Paul  Clemmen,  who  was  selected  by  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures 
at  Harvard  Universitv,  has  arrived  in  New  York.  He 
is  widely  known  as  a  student  of  fine  arts,  and  has 
held  the  chair  of  the  history  of  art  and  literature  at 
Bonn  University  since  1902. 

Herr  von  Tschirshky,  who  is  mentioned  as  the  suc- 
cessor to  Baron  von  Sternburg,  would  be  a  valuable 
and  popular  acquisition  to  the  Washington  diplomatic 
circle.  For  some  time  he  has  been  Secretary  of  For- 
eign Affairs  at  Berlin  and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
Kaiser's  ablest  advisers.  His  successful  handling  of 
the  German-Franco  questions  over  the  Moroccan  situa- 
tion a  year  ago  attracted  much  attention. 

Howard  Hansel  Tunis,  a  young  Baltimorean,  is  the 
inventor  of  a  mono-rail  system  of  transportation  which 
is  to  have  a  practical  test  at  great  cost  on  a  line  con- 
necting Jersey  City  and  Newark.  The  scheme,  which 
is  entirely  different  from  the  English  invention  of 
Gerin,  is  backed  bv  John  H.  Starin,  ex-president  of 
the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  has  made 
millions  in  original  transportation  methods. 

Iowa's  millionaire  philanthropist,  Abraham  Slimmer 
of  Waverly,  who  has  given  more  than  half  a  million 
of  dollars  to  benevolent  institutions,  and  also  large  sums 
to  needy  individuals,  recently  toured  the  State  incognito 
distributing  money  among  persons  in  want  and  seek- 
ing institutions  worthv  of  aid.  Mr.  Slimmer  has  still 
several  millions  left,  and  is  credited  with  a  desire  to 
get  rid  of  all  his  wealth  before  he  dies.  He  is  seventy- 
five  years  old  and  of  sturdy  build,  and  though  not  a 
handsome  man,  his  face  beams  with  goodness.  He 
made  his  money  in  cattle,  lumber,  banking,  and  real 
estate. 

Miss  Isabel  Keith  MacDermott  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Spanish  department  in  one  of  the  large  publishing 
houses  in  New  York.  This  department  practically  con- 
trols the  Spanish- American  publishing  business,  and 
keeps  in  touch  with  every  branch  of  literary  produc- 
tion in  Latin  America.  To  carry  on  this  business  a 
complete  knowledge  of  Spanish  is  necessary,  as  the 
Spanish  correspondence  is  enormous,  and  all  Spanish 
visitors  must  be  met  and  talked  with  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. Miss  MacDermott  is  English  born,  of  Scottish 
parentage  on  both  sides.  She  was  educated  partly  in 
Europe  and  partly  in  both  Americas.  She  received  the 
Red  Cross  medal  for  ambulance  work  during  the 
Chilean  revolution  of  1901,  and  was  thanked  officially 
by  the  Chilean  government  for  her  good  offices. 

It  is  now  about  nine  years  since  George  Bernard 
Shaw  married  Charlotte  Frances  Payne-Townsend,  a 
wealthy  woman  a  few  years  younger  than  himself. 
The  London  papers  got  a  good  deal  of  "copy"  out  of 
the  incident.  The  misogynist  had  become  a  benedick ! 
The  socialist  would  soon  be  a  conservative !  For  noth- 
ing is  so  disturbing  to  the  socialistic  view-point,  they 
argued,  as  the  acquisition  of  a  bank  account — whether 
by  marriage  or  some  other  form  of  servitude.  But  the 
years  have  passed  on,  and  though  Mr.  Shaw  has 
accumulated  a  bank  account,  he  is  as  much  of  a  socialist 
as  ever.  Mrs.  Shaw  is  one  of  the  busiest  women  in 
London.  But  hers  is  not  the  sort  of  work  that  brings 
her  much  in  the  public  eye.  Publicity  of  any  kind  she 
avoids  with  something  like  terror,  possibly  believing 
that  her  husband  has  achieved  enough  for  the  entire 
family.     Interviewers  she  positively  will  not  see. 

Henry  Watterson,  editor  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  is  almost  the  only  example  today  of  that 
school  of  editors  who  not  only  controlled  their  news- 
papers, but  who  actually  were  their  newspapers.  It 
was  the  school  of  Weed  and  Webb  and  Greeley  and 
Raymond  and  Bennett  and  Godkin  and  Dana  and 
Bowles  and  Prentice  and  Medill.  When  the  paper 
spoke,  every  one  took  it  as  the  utterance  of  the  man 
whose  personality  pervaded  every  page  and  imparted 
to  it  a  peculiar  and  delightful  flavor  of  individuality. 
Colonel  WTatterson  is  one  of  the  last  of  these  great 
editors,  inheriting  and  nerpetuating  in  the  Louisville 
Courier- Journal  the  traditions  of  Prentice,  who  was 
the  wittiest  of  American  editors  in  the  forties.  As  a 
journalist,  Mr.  Watterson  has  long  been  conspicuous. 
In  his  own  section  of  the  country  his  paper  is  a  power, 
while  his  reputation  is  national.  He  has  advocated 
some  startling  measures,  as  when,  in  1877,  he  proposed 
that  an  army  should  be  recruited  in  Kentucky  to  march 
on  Washington  and  install  Tilden  in  the  White  House. 
Later,  he  was  enthusiastic  for  tariff  revision,  and  wrote 
glowing  columns  in  praise  of  "the  star-eyed  goddess 
of  reform."  Pungent  phrases  and  picturesque  epithets 
leap  from  his  pen,  as  when  he  attacked  "the  gray 
wolves  of  the  Senate,"  over  the  Nicaraguan  Canal 
question.  Some  of  his  serious  addresses  are  models  of 
chaste  English.  His  oration  on  Lincoln,  for  example, 
which  he  delivered  a  few  years  ago,  is  admirable  in 
tone,  in  spirit,  and  in  style.  It  shows  that  while 
Colonel  Watterson  is  intensely  Southern,  he  is  also 
intensely  American — broad-minded,  patriotic,  and  de- 
voted to  the  highest  ideals  of  the  republic.  Though 
everybody  associates  the  name  of  Watterson  with  Ken- 
tucky, the  editor  of  the  Courier-Journal  is  a  Ken- 
tuckian  not  by  birth,  but  by  adoption.  He  was  born 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1840.  He  served  in  the  Con- 
federate Army  and,  twenty  years  ago,  served  a  term  in 
Congress. 
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BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


Sully-Prudhomme  died  in  France  on  Sep- 
tember 6,  and  his  country  has  lost  not  only 
a  shining  intellect,  but  a  gracious  and  helpful 
personality. 

Sully-Prudhomme  was  born  in  Paris  on 
March  16,  1839.  He  intended  to  become  an 
engineer,  but  his  sight  failed  him,  and  he  then 
turned  his  attention  to  commerce  and  the  law. 
Not  until  after  long  privations  did  he  recog- 
nize his  real  destiny  and  begin  the  career 
that  was  to  carry  him  to  the  Academy  as  one 
of  its  most  illustrious  members.  He  made  his 
literary  bow  with  his  "Stances,  et  Poemes"  in 
1865,  and  from  then  onward  his  fertile  pen 
was  never  at  rest.  In  1901  he  received  the 
Xobel  prize  for  poetry,  and  he  devoted  the 
whole  of  it  to  the  encouragement  of  young 
poets.  Writing  in  the  Temps,  Jules  Claretie 
says : 

It  is  a  great  poet  who  has  just  died — the  poet 
of  feeling  and  of  thought.  .  .  .  The  last 
words  of  the  dying  Goethe  were  "More  light!"  I  do 
not  know  what  were  the  ultima  verba  on  the  lips 
of  our  great  and  dear  triend,  but  the  last  thought 
of  i~ul]y-Priidhomnie  was,  I  am  sure,  "More  good- 
ness, more  truth,  more  love,  more  beauty,  more 
justice!" 

Alice  for  Short,  by  William  D.  Morgan.  Pub- 
lished by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York; 
$1.75. 

Few  indeed  are  the  modern  stories  to  which 
undiluted  praise  can  be  given,  but  "Alice  for 
Short"  is  one  of  them.  Nothing  finer  has 
been  written  since  Dickens,  and  even  Dickens 
did  not  always  rise  to  the  level  of  "Alice  for 
bhort."  It  is  a  story  of  London,  of  London 
in  its  squalor  and  degradation,  and  of  Lon- 
don in  its  wealth  and  culture,  and  wherever 
the  author's  touch  falls  it  is  with  unerring 
accuracy.  Alice  is  the  child  of  drunken  par- 
ents and  is  rescued  from  her  environment  by 
a  young  artist  who  takes  her  to  his  wealthy 
family.  She  is  adopted  and  educated,  and  we 
see  her  grow  up  to  gracious  and  splendid 
young  womanhood.  The  author  makes  use 
of  many  of  the  standard  resources  of  ortho- 
dox story-telling.  There  is  an  ancient  mur- 
der and  a  disinterred  skeleton.  There  is  a 
hidden  will  and  even  a  ghost — and  what  rare 
literary  skill  is  demanded  by  a  ghost — but  all 
these  things  are  clothed  with  a  magical  nov- 
elty and  it  does  not  occur  to  us  that  we 
have  ever  heard  of  them  before.  Indeed,  the 
story  does  not  depend  for  its  charm  upon  its 
plot.  There  is  a  plot,  and  it  is  a  good  one, 
but  it  is  unobtrusive.  It  keeps  modestly  in 
the  background  and  surrenders  the  centre  of 
the  stage  to  a  perfect  riot  of  quaint  fun,  rich 
humor,  and  unsought  pathos  with  a  philosophy 
of  life  both  tender  and  convincing.  The  au- 
thor gives  us  the  idea  that  he  might  have 
gone  on  writing  forever,  and  that  he  is  only 
skimming  the  surface  of  his  exuberant  fancy 
and  exercising  self-repression  in  the  doing  of 
it.  He  is  almost  embarrassed  by  his  own 
wealth.  His  writing  is  a  perpetual  riffle  of 
kindly  conceits,  but  when  the  time  for  dra- 
matic incident  arrives  he  is  equal  to  it.  For 
example,  the  awakening  of  Mrs.  Verinder  by 
surgical  operation  from  her  sixty  years  of 
unconsciousness  is  described  with  unusual 
power,  and  when  little  Alice  tells  of  the  ghost 
that  she  saw,  and  acts  it  for  us,  she  would 
convince  a  policeman.  For  the  construction 
of  the  story  no  praise  can  be  too  high. 
There  is  no  huddling  of  incident,  no  crowding 
of  events.  Everything  is  easy,  spontaneous 
and  balanced,  and  when  a  break  of  sixteen 
years  is  made  in  the  middle  of  a  chapter  and 
without  even  the  conventional  asterisks,  we 
feel,  after  a  moment's  giddiness,  that  it  is 
exactly  as  it  should  be  and  that  the  story  is 
being  told  in  just  the  right  way. 

It  is' only  a  dense  mind  that  will  not  carry 
away  "Alice  for  Short"  as  a  permanent  pos- 
session and  that  will  not  be  a  little  more 
tolerant  and  a  little  more  charitable  for 
the  acquisition.  We  forgive  even  Lavinia 
Straker,  who  married  the  artist  hero  and 
so  nearly  ruined  his  life.  There  is  not 
much  to  be  said  for  her,  but  her  husband 
says  it,  and  so  we  let  it  go  at  that  and  speak 
no  ill  of  the  dead.  "Alice  for  Short"  ought 
to  be  read  by  the  English-speaking  world  for 
the  good  of  its  soul  and  that  it  may  learn 
how  to  laugh  at  the  right  time  and  how  to 
admire  the   lovely   things   of   life. 


Three  Weeks,  by  Elinor  Glyn.  Published 
by  Dufneld  &  Co.,  New  York;  $1.50. 

This  book  is  among  the  six  best  sellers  in 
England,  and  the  author  now  appeals  to  the 
American  public  in  the  hope  that  she  will 
not  be  misunderstood,  as  was  the  case  in  Eng- 
land. We  do  not  know  what  will  happen  to 
Mrs.  Glyn  herself,  but  it  seems  impossible  to 
misunderstand  her  book.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible. 

The  author  believes  that  Paul  Verdayne 
was  "uplifted  and  exalted"  by  his  three 
weeks'  union  with  the  Russian  lady  known 
as  Imperatorskoye.  It  is  possible.  There  are 
natures  to  which  cyclones,  even  of  evil,  are 
beneficial.  Anything  is  better  than  the  virtue 
that  is  only  conventional.  Great  qualities 
may  come  from  tempestuous  wrongdoing,  but 
no  active  good  ever  came  from  passive  pro- 
prieties. But  what  about  the  woman?  Mar- 
ried to  a  princely  ruffian  and  with  all  the 
grace  and  beauty  of  a  wild  animal,  she  di- 
rectly invites  the  solace  of  Faul's  illicit  love, 


and  from  the  moment  when  she  first  addresses 
him  at  the  Lucerne  hotel  he  need  do  no 
more  than  ask  and  she  gives  him  everything. 
She  is  splendid  in  her  passion,  and  the  sac- 
rificial love  that  follows  upon  caprice  is  splen- 
did, too.  We  feel  inclined  to  throw  at  her 
neither  stones  nor  laurels,  but  rather  to  con- 
gratulate the  author  upon  a  powerful  story 
that  lays  a  grip  upon  the  mind  and  heart. 


Evolution  and  Animal  Life,  by  David  Starr 
Jordan  and  Vernon  Lyman  Kellogg. 
Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York;  $2.50. 

The  preface  explains  that  this  book  is  com- 
posed primarily  of  the  substance  of  a  uni- 
versity course  of  elementary  lectures.  It  is 
a  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  evolution  and 
its  object  is  rather  to  lead  the  student  to  the 
high  water  mark  of  research,  and  to  encour- 
age him  to  make  it  higher  still,  than  to  advance 
new  theories   or  undertake   fresh   exploration. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  too  much  in  praise 
of  a  singularly  lucid  exposition  which  loses 
nothing  in  torce  from  its  crisp  condensation. 
These  lectures  are  entirely  within  the  grasp 
of  the  lay  mind,  and  they  have  the  fascination 
that  rightly  belongs  to  the  terse  expression 
of  fact  and  law. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  tendency  to  dogma- 
tism and  to  assert  that  a  thing  is  so  because 
it  seems  to  be  so,  or  because  we  do  not  know 
that  it  is  not  so.  Thus  we  are  told  that  the 
pineal  gland  "is  due  to  the  persistence  of 
heredity."  This  may  be  true,  but  it  has  not 
been  proved,  and  it  can  not  be  proved  until  it 
has  been  critically  examined  in  the  living  or- 
ganism. Again  we  are  told  that  the  appendix 
vermiformis  "has  no  function."  Presumably 
this  means  that  the  appendix  is  not  known  to 
have  a  function,  or  that  us  function  is  undis- 
covered, but  as  the  statements  now  stand  they 
are  nearly  as  indefensible  as  the  assertion  that 
molten  granite  is  "contrary  to  Scripture." 
Unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  the  highest 
medical  authorities  of  the  day  believe  that  the 
appendix  has  a  function  and  expect  to  discover 
what  it  is. 

The  chapter  on  reason  also  leaves  some- 
thing to  be  desired.  This  is  not  the  place  for 
its  examination,  but  some  exception  may  be 
taken  to  the  cursory  statement — "We  know  of 
no  ego,  except  that  which  arises  from  the 
coordination  of  the  nerve  cells."  Surely  the 
uninitiated  might  say  very  much  the  same  of 
an  army  in  the  field — "It  has  no  direction  ex- 
cept that  which  arises  from  the  coordination 
of  its  units."  Why  the  coordination?  It  is  a 
rash  question,  put  by  ignorance  to  erudition, 
but  we  are  made  bold  by  the  assurance  of  the 
learned  authors  that  "what  we  hope  for  is  to 
have  you  think  of  these  things  and  find  out 
for  yourselves." 


Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatic  Thinker,  by 
Doctor  Richard  G.  Moulton.  Published 
by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York; 
$1.50. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  for  such  an  inquiry 
as  that  undertaken  by  Doctor  Moulton.  It  is 
in  itself  a  protest  against  the  slipshod  habit 
of  imputing  to  Shakespeare  himself  the 
philosophies  that  he  puts  into  the  mouths  of 
his  characters.  Shakespeare  did  not  say,  or 
necessarily  believe,  that  "Frailty,  thy  name  is 
woman."  He  merely  suggested  that  "an  irri- 
tated lover  might  say  so." 

Doctor  Moulton  takes  up  the  position  that 
we  are  to  arrive  at  the  thought  of  Shake- 
speare from  the  construction  of  the  plot,  and 
not  from  the  dialogue  of  the  characters. 
For  the  former  the  plot  was  wholly  respon- 
sible, while  the  latter  is  relative  only  to  the 
speakers.  He  therefore  seeks  to  unfold  the 
philosophy  of  Shakespeare  by  plot  analysis. 
How  far  he  has  been  successful  is  a  matter 
for  individual  judgment,  but  he  is  certainly 
to  be  credited  with  an  interesting  and  con- 
scientious  piece   of   work. 


The   Great  Plains,  by   Randall   Parrish.     Pub- 
lished by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago ; 
$1.75. 
No  one  can   give  a  greater  fascination   to 
history  than  Mr.   Parrish.     His  story  of  the 
discovery   and   settlement   of   the   half  million 
square  miles  known   as  the  Great  Plains  is  a 
picturesque   romance   and   history   in  its   most 
enticing    form. 

The    Commonplaces    of    Vocal   Art,    by    Louis 

Arthur  Russell.     Published  by  the  Oliver 

Ditson   Company,   Boston. 

A   series    of   informal    chats   with    vocalists, 

teachers,   students,   platform-speakers,    and   all 

who   wish   to  use   their  voices  correctly. 


Houses    for    Town    or    Country,    by    William 
Herbert.     Published    by    Dufneld    &    Co., 
New  York ;   $2. 
A  valuable  book  for  the  home-builder,  with 

illustrations   and   plans. 


Youth:  Its  Education,  Regimen,  and  Hygiene, 
by  Doctor  G.  Stanley  Hall.     Published  by 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
This    is    a   book   that   ought   to   be    read   by 
all  who  have  intelligence  enough  to  undertake 
the  having  or  the  rearing  of  children,  although 
we  should  be  sorry  to  see   the  circulation   of 
a  valuable  book  subjected  to  such  limitations. 
Doctor  Hall's  knowledge  of  child  life  is  indis- 
putable,  while   his   common   sense   is   refresh- 
ing.    He  deals  with  every  department  of  child 


life,  physical,  mental,  and  moral,  and  without 
any  of  the  mischievous  and  misleading  over- 
analysis  that  is  so  much  a  feature  of  modern 
education.  Unfortunately,  the  lives  of  chil- 
dren are  usually  regulated  not  by  the  head, 
nor  even  by  the  heart,  but  by  maudlin  senti- 


mentality, which  is  only  another  name  for 
crude  maternal  selfishness.  But  those  who 
have  a  sincere  desire  to  do  the  best  for  the 
children  under  their  care,  irrespective  of 
trouble  to  themselves,  will  find  in  Doctor 
Hall's  book  a  mine  of  sagacious  counsel. 


SOUPS 
Stews  and  Hashes 

are  given  just  that  "finishing  touch"  which 
makes   a   dish   perfect,    by   using 

Lea  &  Perrins' 
Sauce 

THE   ORIGINAL   WORCESTERSHIRE 

It  is  a  delicate  seasoning  for  all  kinds  of  Fish, 
Meats,  Game,  Salads,  Cheese  and  Chafing 
Dish  Cooking.  It  gives  appetizing  relish  to 
an  otherwise  insipid  dish.  For  over  Seventy 
Years  it  has  been  the  favorite  sauce. 

See  tbat  Lea  &  Perrins'  signature  is  on  wrapper  and  label 
Beware  oi  inferior  sauces  put  up  in  similar  bottles 

John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agents,  New  York 


Security 
Savings  Bank 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Authorized  Capital        -        $1,000,000.00 
Paid-up  Capital,     -        -  500,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits      305,000.00 


'O 


Interest 
Per  Annum 


Interest  at    the  Rate  of   4   per  cent,  per  annum 

was  paid  on  Deposits  for  Six  Months, 

ending  June  29,  1907. 

DIRECTORS 

Wm.  Babcock,  S.  L.  Abbot,  O.  D.  Baldwin, 
Joseph  D.  Grant,  E.  J.  McCutchen,  L.  F.  Mon- 
teagie,  R.  H.  Pease,  Warren  D.  Clark,  Jas.  L. 
Flood,  J.  A.  Donohoe,  John  Parrott,  Jacob 
Stern. 


Take  your  broken,  dented 
and  tarnished 


SILVERWARE 

—  TO=  *= 

Bellis'  Silver  Factory 

1624    CALIFORNIA   ST. 

Between  Polk  and  Van  Ness 


CUPS   AND   TROPHIES 

=  MANUFACTURED  = 
from  Original  and  Exclusive  Designs 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  PLATING 


Ogontz   School    for  Young   Ladies 

Twenty  minutes  from  Philadelphia,  two  hours 
from  New  York.  The  late  Mr.  Jay  Cooke's  fine 
property.  For  circulars,  address  Miss  Sylvia  J. 
Eastman.    Principal,   Ogontz    School   P.   0-,   Pa. 


California   Limited 


Best  for  equipment, 
scenery.  A  first- 
exclusive  use  of  first- 
trip  on  the  Santa 
east    assures    perfect 


4  » 

Santa  Fe] 


speed  service,  safety, 
class  train  for  the 
class  passengers.  A 
Fe  Limited  to  the 
satisfaction. 


Call,  write  or  phone 

F.  W.  PRINCE,  City  Ticket  Agent 
673  Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  Phone  Temporary  2 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


October  5,  1907. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


The  Traitor,  by  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.  Published 
by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York; 
$1.50. 
This  completes  the  trilogy  of  reconstruction 
of  which  the  first  two  volumes  were  "The 
Leopard's  Spots"  and  "The  Clansman,"  but  it 
will  probably  make  a  lesser  mark  on  the  public 
mind  than  its  predecessors.  It  is  a  well  told 
story  of  the  disbanding  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
and  of  the  outrages  that  followed.  The  inci- 
dents gallop  across  the  page  after  the  ap- 
proved manner,  but  they  are  well  arranged, 
logical,  and  consecutive.  Of  course,  every 
character  is  selected  as  a  type  and  the  dis- 
cerning will  find  in  this  a  weakness.  The 
undiscerning  already  believe  that  all  the  char- 
acters of  that  day  can  be  classified  and  stowed 
away  in  a  few  water-tight  compartments.  The 
negroes  are  especially  well  drawn  and  the 
melodramatic  pitch  is  well  sustained  from  first 
to  last. 


Sinless,  by  Maud  H.  Yardley.  Published  by 
R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.,  New  York;  $1. 
Two  husbands,  long  separated  from  their 
young  wives,  agree  to  meet  them  at  a  London 
railway  station.  A  mistake  is  made  which  is 
not  discovered  by  the  couple  chiefly  concerned 
until  the  following  morning.  There  seems  no 
good  reason  why  this  story  should  have  been 
written. 


The  Serf,  by  Guy  Thorne.  Published  by  R. 
F.  Fenno  &  Co.,  New  York;  $1. 
The  author  has  given  us  a  brutally  strong 
picture  of  mediaeval  "romance."  Its  object  is 
to  show  how  brutal  that  time  was  and  how 
little  it  merits  the  sentiment  associated  with 
it.  It  was  "a  bestial,  malignant,  inhuman 
time,"  unworthy  of  anything  but  forgetful- 
ness. 


The    Kingdom    of    Love,    by    Henry    Frank. 

Published  by   R.   F.   Fenno   &   Co.,   New 

York;  $1. 
A    stimulating    book    of    simple    philosophy, 
with  a  touch  of  mysticism  along  New  Thought 
lines. 


Practical  Nursing,  by  Anna  Caroline  Maxwell 
and  Amy  Elizabeth  Pope.     Published  by 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 
This  book  seems  to  contain  everything  that 

a   nurse   ought   to   know. 


Some  Reprints. 

Lovers  of  Victor  Hugo  will  rejoice  in  the 
edition  of  his  works  just  issued  by  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York.  The  issue  is  in 
eight  tasteful  volumes,  printed  upon  thin 
paper  and  leather  bound,  with  gilt  tops,  and 
includes  "Les  Miserables"  (two  volumes), 
"Notre  Dame,"  "Ninety-Three,"  "Toilers  of 
the  Sea,"  "Man  Who  Laughs,"  "Hans  of  Ice- 
land," and  "Bug  Jargal."  Price  per  volume, 
$1.25. 

From  the  same  publishers  comes  also  a 
similar  edition  of  Dumas,  in  ten  volumes. 
The  binding  and  print  are  the  same  as  in  the 
Hugo  series.  The  edition  contains  "Monte 
Cristo"  (two  volumes),  "Three  Musketeers," 
"Twenty  Years  After,"  "Louise  de  la  Val- 
liere,"  "Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,"  "Vicomte  de 
Bragelonne,"  "Marguerite  de  Valois,"  "Forty- 
Five  Guard  tman,"  and  "Dame  de  Monsoreau." 
Price  per  volume,  $1.25.  These  series  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired  for  convenient  use, 
while  exteriorly  they  are  of  the  most  pleasing 
appearance  and  in  every  way  desirable  for 
the  library  shelves. 

Messrs.  Crowell  &  Co.  have  also  issued 
"The  Wandering  Jew"  in  two  volumes,  and 
Thoreau's  Selected  Verses  in  five  volumes. 
The  latter  is  in  bijou  edition  and  with  a 
biographical  sketch.     Price  for  the  set,  $2.50. 


New  Publications. 


"A  Stumbling  Block,"  by  Justus  Miles  For- 
man.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York;  $1.50. 

"His  Courtship,"  by  Helen  R.  Martin. 
Published  by  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

"Twenty-First  Annual  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Labor,  1906 — Strikes  and  Lock- 
outs." Published  from  the  Government  Print- 
ing  Office,   Washington. 

"Boys'  Life  of  Captain  John  Smith,"  by 
Eleanor  H.  Johnson.  The  Young  People 
Series.  Published  by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  & 
Co.,  New  York ;   75   cents. 

"Rainy  Day  Diversions :  A  Treasury  of 
Games,  Puzzles,  and  Recreations  for  Days  in 
the  House,"  by  Carolyn  Wells.  Published  by 
Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.,  New  York;  $1. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

Miss  Caroline  Fuller,  author  of  "Brun- 
hilde's  Paying  Guest,"  is  a  native  of  Maine 
and  a  graduate  of  Smith  College.  Her  earlier 
published  books  include  "Across  the  Campus" 
and  "The  Alley  Cat's  Kitten" ;  beside  which 
she  has  composed  "The  Shepherd  of  the 
Day"  and  the  music  for  three  songs  of  Robert 
Browning. 

Alvide  1  ydz,  the  Swedish  novelist,  is  said 

".    be    rap  Aly    taking     rank     with    Bjornson 

n-;    the    powerful    novelists    of    Northern 

Miss  Tyra  Engdahl  and  Miss  Jessie 

tve  translated  his  latest  novel,   which 


is  entitled  "The  Heart  of  the  Northern  Sea." 
It  is  intensely  "modern"  and  at  the  same  time 
is  full  of  the  mystery  and  spell  of  the  seas 
and  fjords  of  Norway. 

Book  censorship  in  Turkey  is  carried  to  an 
absurdity,  according  to  W.  S.  Monroe,  who 
in  "Turkey  and  the  Turks"  says  :  "The  manu- 
script of  the  most  inconsequential  pamphlet 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Ulema,  the  eccle- 
siastical court,  and  if  it  should  not  happen  to 
please  the  pillars  of  the  faith  of  Islam,  the 
necessary  authorization  to  print  is  refused. 
But  even  when  printed  an  author  is  not  cer- 
tain that  his  book  will  be  allowed  to  circulate. 
Recently  the  Turkish  translator  of  Moliere 
brought  out  in  Constantinople  an  edition  of 
'L'Avare.'  Abdul-Hamid,  it  would  seem,  in 
his  childhood  was  nicknamed  'the  miser'  by 
his  brothers  and  sisters  because  of  his  juve- 
nile greed,  and  nothing  would  convince  him 
that  the  Turkish  iranslation  of  Moliere's 
comedy  was  not  intended  as  an  insult  to  the 
occupant  of  the  Ottoman  throne,  and  the 
edition  was  confiscated  and  the  translator 
banished." 

Lord  James  of  Hereford  has  signed  an 
appeal  just  printed  in  England  for  subscrip- 
tions toward  the  establishment  of  a  library 
in  memory  of  Dickens.  He  points  out  that 
"the  memorial  will  be  no  mere  monument 
(Mr.  Dickens,  in  his  will,  objected  to  such 
tributes),  but  will  be  a  most  valuable  aid  to 
writers  and  students." 

John  L.  Given's  "Making  a  Newspaper,"  an 
account  of  newspaper  organization  methods, 
published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  has  been 
adopted  as  a  text-book  for  the  courses  in 
journalism  at  Bucknell  University  and  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

Doctor  Albert  Shaw,  editor  of  the  Review 
of  Reviews,  is  the  author  of  a  book  entitled 
"The  Outlook  for  the  Average  Man,"  which 
is  to  be  published  early  next  month.  It  will 
deal  with  various  phases  of  industrial  and 
social  life  in  the  twentieth  century,  and  with 
the  tendencies  which  these  phases  indicate. 

The  Queen  of  Spain  has  written  a  one-act 
play,  which,  it  is  stated,  is  to  be  performed 
at  Sandringham  in  the  autumn. 

Success  Magazine  has  secured  the  serial 
rights  of  the  new  novel  "Lentala,"  by  W.  C. 
Morrow  of  San  Francisco,  the  author  of  "A 
Man;  His  Mark"  and  a  number  of  short 
stories.  Success,  in  its  preliminary  announce- 
ment, says  that  "Lentala"  "is  a  clear,  vigor- 
ous story,  full  of  manliness  and  womanliness, 
and  while  a  romance  of  the  most  romantic 
order,  it  is  vividly  true  to  life  in  its  real,  un- 
derlying essence."  "Lentala"  will  eventually 
be  published  in  volume  form  by  Paul  Elder 
&  Co.,  San  Francisco  and  New  York. 

Not  consolation,  but  inspiration,  says  a 
modern  essayist,  should  be  found  in  Macau- 
lay's  description  of  Samuel  Johnson,  who  in 
the  heyday  of  his  literary  popularity  dined  on 
"six  pennyworth  of  meat  and  a  pennyworth 
of  bre^d,  at  an  ale  house  near  Drury  Lane, 
and  thought  he  dined  well,"  and  who,  though 
the  poorest  and  most  slovenly  clad  student, 
both  contented  and  proud  of  his  poverty,  was 
offended  by  the  charitable  action  of  his 
wealthier  mates,  who  placed  a  pair  of  shoes 
before  his  door. 

John  Townsend  Trowbridge,  the  only  living 
member  of  New  England's  famous  group  of 
authors  and  poets  which  included  Longfellow, 
Whittier,  Emerson,  Holmes,  and  Lowell,  last 
month  observed  the  eightieth  anniversary  of 
his  birth.  He  passed  the  day  quietly,  the  only 
formal  observance  being  a  reception  of  his 
friends  at  his  home  in  Arlington,  Massachu- 
setts. 

Douglas  Jerrold,  in  his  "Ugly  Trades,"  said 
that  "the  ugliest  of  trades  has  its  moments 
of  pleasure,"  and  continued  :  "Now,  if  I  were 
a  grave  digger,  or  even  a  hangman,  there  are 
some  people  I  could  work  for  with  a  great 
deal   of  enjoyment." 

•   ■«♦* 

A  spectacular  and  up-to-date  melodrama, 
"The  Sins  of  Society,"  written  by  Cecil 
Raleigh,  now  playing  at  the  Drury  Lane  The- 
atre, in  London,  promises  to  be  an  enor- 
mous success.  The  play  is  a  telling  exposure 
of  the  evils  of  gambling  among  women.  It  is 
highly  colored,  but  in  the  main  it  is  declared 
to  be  a  truthful  picture  of  fast  and  fashion- 
able London  life  of  today.  Father  Ber- 
nard Vaughan,  under  the  name  of  Father 
Martin,  is  the  good  angel,  and  eventually  un- 
der his  inspiration  all  ends  happily  in  a  won- 
derfully reproduced  Devon  church.  Among 
its  brilliant  scenic  eftects  are  views  of  the 
Longchamps  racetrack  on  Grand  Prix  day, 
Windsor  Weir  by  moonlight,  and  a  realistic 
representation  of  the  sinking  of  the  troopship 
Birkenhead,  when  soldiers  and  bluejackets 
went  down  standing  at  attention  on  deck, 
having  put  the  women  into  lifeboats. 
-*♦*■ 

Robert  Fitzsimmons,  as  the  most  perfect 
modern  production  of  the  Roman  gladiator,  is 
to  be  sculptured  in  marble  and  placed  side  by 
side  with  the  statues  of  the  ancient  fighters 
for  the  instruction  of  future  generations  in 
the  physical  development  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. The  former  champion  prize-fighter  of 
the  world  has  been  picked  by  Gutzon  Borglum, 
the  sculptor,  as  the  best  specimen  of  muscular 
development,  and  the  hero  of  four  hundred 
battles  will  sit  every  day  this  fall  while  the 
artist  makes  a  statue  of  him. 


The  Gadski  Concerts. 

The  sale  of  seats  for  the  three  concerts  to 
be  given  at  Dreamland  Rink  by  Mme.  Gadski, 
one  of  the  most  popular  singers  ever  in  this 
city,  opens  next  Tuesday  at  Sherman,  Clay 
&  Co.'s.  San  Francisco  music  lovers  have 
always  been  greatly  interested  in  the  career 
of  this  artist,  for  she  came  first  as  almost  a 
beginner  with  the  Ellis  Opera  Company,  and 
they  have  seen  her  climb  the  ladder  of  fame 
until   now   she   stands   on   the   very   top   rung. 

The  concerts  will  be  given  Tuesday  and 
Friday  nights,  October  15  and  18,  and  Sun- 
day afternoon,  October  20,  and  the  pro- 
grammes will  be  entirely  different  at  each 
concert.  Mr.  Frank  La  Forge,  pianist  and 
composer,  will   assist. 

In  Oakland,  Mme.  Gadski  will  make  her 
very  first  appearance  Monday  night,  October 
14,  at  Ye  Liberty  Playhouse,  and  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  October  17,  she  will  appear  at 
the  Greek  Theatre  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, assisted  by  the  complete  University 
Symphony  Orchestra  under  J.  Fred  Wolle. 
On  this  occasion  the  programme  will  consist 
of  the  grand  aria  from  "Der  Freischutz,"  the 
"Liebestod"  from  "Tristan  and  Isolde," 
"Traume"  and  "Marguerite  at  the  Spinning- 
Wheel, "  all  with  orchestral  accompaniment, 
besides  which  the  orchestra  will  play  several 
selections. 

Seats  for  the  Oakland  concert  may  be 
secured  at  the  box  office  of  the  theatre,  and 
for  the  Greek  Theatre  at  the  usual  places  in 
Berkeley  and  Oakland,  as  well  as  in  San 
Francisco. 


The  vicar  of  a  large  country  town  in  Eng- 
land visited  a  parishioner,  a  widow  seventy- 
five  years  of  age,  who  had  ten  children,  all 
of  whom  except  one  daughter  had  married 
and  left  her.  Now  this  daughter  also  was 
about  to  be  married.  The  old  lady  would 
then  be  left  quite  alone,  and  the  clergyman 
endeavored  to  sympathize  with  her.  "Well, 
Mrs.  Higgins,"  he  said,  "you  must  feel  lonely 
now,  after  having  had  so  large  a  family." 
"Yes,  sir,"  she  said,  "I  do  feel  it  lonesome. 
I've  brought  up  a  long  family,  and  here  I  am 
living  alone.  An'  I  misses  'em  an'  I  wants 
'em ;    but    I    misses    'em    more    than    I    wants 
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"SALOMY  JANE/  ANDj  BRET  HARTE. 


By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


There  is  something  anomalous  about  the 
literary  career  of  Bret  Harte.  To  those  who 
have  followed  it  with  interest,  and  who  have 
read  or  tried  to  read  his  later  works,  which 
nobody  but  the  British  public  appears  wholly 
to  appreciate,  he  seems  as  two  entities:  one 
the  man  who  wrote  the  immortal  stories 
about  the  pioneer  gold-mining  days  of  Cali- 
fornia that  have  become  established  classics, 
and  the  other  that  later  Bret  Harte  who  imi- 
tated himself.  For  Bret  Harte  in  the  latter 
half  or  three-quarters  of  his  career  ceased 
to  create.  He  was  in  his  earlier  years  a 
poet  and  a  dreamer  of  beautiful  dreams,  and 
there  was  always  the  atmosphere  of  poetry 
about  those  wonderful  sketches  of  the  primal 
life  of  the  bearded  miner  who  was  all  chiv- 
alry, impulse,  bad  grammar,  and  generosity. 
Was  he  real?  Needless  to  ask.  He  fitted 
nobly  into  his  background  of  log  cabins  and 
spicy  redwoods,  and  whether  warmed  by  the 
aromatic  heat  of  summer  or  chilled  by  the 
snow-laden  gales  of  the  Sierras,  he  was 
always,  to  Bret  Harte's  readers,  the  spirit 
of  early  California.  No  other  author,  whether 
a  writer  of  poetry  or  of  prose,  has  woven 
such  a  mingled  glamor  of  humor  and  poetry 
over  the  story  of  those  wild  days. 

When  I  run  over  in  my  mind  the  stories 
of  Bret  Harte  that  have  the  unforgettable 
grace  and  beauty,  the  indescribable  charm  to 
whose  spell  the  English-speaking  world  has 
succumbed,  "Salomy  Jane"  is  not  among  them. 
Books  are  hard  to  get  and  libraries  scarce 
during  these  troublous  times  of  a  city's  re- 
birth, else  would  I  try,  for  curiosity's  sake,  to 
read  the  story  and  place  it  chronologically 
among  Bret  Harte's  writings.  But  it  bears 
the  stamp  of  his  later  works.  That  is  to 
say,  the  play  is  not  pervaded  by  that  curious, 
intangible  charm,  as  faintly  and  delicately 
present  as  the  wild  fragrance  of  our  native 
manzanita.  which  lends  such  witchery  to  the 
chronicles  of  Roaring  Camp,  Poker  Flat,  and 
Sandy   Bar. 

It  is  true,  the  original  atmosphere  of  a 
story  conferred  by  an  author  sometimes — 
often,  perhaps — evaporates  in  the  recasting  of 
his  work  into  the  form  of  a  play.  But  in 
spite  of  its  good  points,  in  spite  of  the 
beautiful  setting  of  aromatic  redwoods,  in 
spite  of  Yuba  Bill's  broad  sombrero  and  long, 
curly  mane,  in  spite  of  Colonel  Starbottle's 
vinous  eloquence  and  Gambler  Jack  Marbury's 
pale-faced  immobility,  they  could  not  quite 
call  back  from  the  vasty  deep  of  the  vanished 
past  the  bright  shades  of  the  reckless,  dare- 
devil miners  and  gamesters  who  peopled  the 
California  of  Bret  Harte's  geography. 

I  am  curious  to  make  acquaintance  with 
the  original  Salomy  Jane.  It  is  so  queer  to 
see  for  a  heroine  a  girl  who,  like  her  Biblical 
namesake,  thirsts  for  men's  blood,  that  I  am 
desirous  of  discovering  whether  Bret  Harte 
offered  her  as  a  dispassionate  study  of  a 
curious  type  or  whether  he  won  from  his 
readers  a  lawless  sympathy  for  this  wild- 
hearted  offspring  of  the  followers  of  the  blood 
feud. 

However  that  may  be,  I  felt  that  the  sym- 
pathy won  for  the  Salomy  Jane  of  the  play 
was  purely  conventional.  She  was  the 
heroine,  and  the  only  young  and  good-looking 
woman  in  the  camp,  apparently.  She  loved 
her  father,  was  kind  to  children,  had  some 
domestic  virtues ;  therefore  we  sympathized 
with  her.  But  feebly,  be  it  added.  Per- 
sonally, I  was  disappointed  in  "Salomy  Jane," 
finding  it  more  lulling  than  stimulating  to  the 
interest,  after  the  live,  untheatrical,  whole- 
some realities  of  "The  Three  of  Us."  I  think 
the  management  that  ran  the  two  attractions 
made  a  big  mistake.  They  ought  to  have  put 
on  "The  Three  of  Us"  at  the  "Van  Ness 
Theatre,  and  had  it  booked  for  a  longer  run. 
It  is  the  sort  of  play  that  sends  people  home 
earnestly  advising  their  friends  to  see  it  with- 
out fail.  As  for  "Salomy  Jane,"  one  listens, 
is  pleased  enough,  but  not  to  excess,  and 
comes  calmly  away  thinking  no  more  about  it. 
In  poetry,  a  man  and  a  maid  fall  in  love 
at  sight,  and  if  the  obstacles  that  intervene 
are  insurmountable,  tragedy  ensues.  So  we 
have  the  story  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  yield 
our  sympathies  unreservedly  to  the  youthful 
pair  of  lovers  who  died  because  they  were 
denied  the  possession  of  the  loved  one.  But 
when  it  comes  to  prose  drama,  it  is  a  different 
thing.  It  is  not  easy  for  every  one  to  take 
a  warm  interest  in  Salomy  Jane's  love  affair. 
Throw  the  glamor  of  poetry  over  it,  and  it  is 
a  different  matter.  Then  it  is  most  solemn 
and  important. 

Salomy  Jane  approved  of  the  man  who, 
to  satisfy  his  private  vengeance,  killed  the 
man  who  happened  to  be  her  insulter.  He 
conformed  to  her  standards  in  acting  thus, 
and  was  a  true  man.  The  kiss  she  gives  him, 
as  he  stands  a  total  stranger,  coming  out  of 
the  unknown,  manacled  and  almost  ready  for 
the  noose,  is  a  tribute  to  his  manhood,  and  an 
involuntary  testimonial  to  the  sudden  love 
that  has  had  birth  in  her  heart  So  we 
should  feel  it,  and  sympathize  accordingly. 

But  "Salomy  Jane"  is  not  poetry,  although 
it  aims  to  be  a  poetic  idyl.  It  is  almost 
poetic  melodrama,  but  it  doesn't  quite  get 
there.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  acting,  but 
Bret  Harte's  earlier  manner  is  not  apparent, 
and  we  miss  the  transforming  touch  of  a 
master. 

The  setting  of  the  piece  is  most  beautiful. 


The  scenic  artist  has  painted  a  grove  of 
redwoods,  the  giant  trunks  of  the  trees, 
seamed  with  their  characteristic,  perpendicu- 
lar wrinkles  of  age,  giving  a  warm  brown 
tone  to  the  woodland  setting. 

Colonel  Starbottle,  crammed  with  periods 
of  Kentucky  eloquence,  and  dignifiedly  ex- 
pectorative, is  present  in  the  flesh,  for  Mr. 
Aitken  has  seconded  Paul  Armstrong,  the 
dramatist,  in  reviving  this  assertive  figure, 
so  familiar  an  accessory  to  the  life  of  the 
Bret  Harte  mining  camps.  Jack  Marbury  is 
reminiscent  ot  the  gambler  in  Poker  Flat 
and  other  of  the  early  sketches.  The  part, 
in  some  respects,  ought  to  be  played  by  a 
handsomer  and  more  slenderly  built  actor, 
for  the  gambler  of  these  earlier  idyls  was 
an  idealized  creature,  easily  convertible  into 
the  hero  of  one's  dreams.  Taciturn,  observ- 
ant; generous,  with  the  liberality  of  his  tribe; 
neat,  dignified,  deft-handed,  plucky,  cynical 
yet  kind,  he  had  a  trick  of  stepping  into  a 
boggle  of  trouble  and  bringing  order  and  har- 
mony out  of  chaos.  Mr.  Lipman  gave  his 
Jack  Marbury  the  quiet,  observant  manner, 
dashed  with  the  sense  of  reserved  power 
instinctive  to  the  habitual  challenger  of  fate 
who  knows  how  "to  win  or  lose  it  all."  He 
played  the  role  excellently  well,  but  in  both 
physiognomy  and  personality  was  lacking  that 
quality  which  affects  the  imagination  and 
starts  one  to  idealizing. 

It  was  so,  too,  with  Stokes  Sullivan,  in 
whose  impersonation  of  "The  Man"  there 
was  nothing  lacking  save  that  same  power 
to  pleasurably  affect  the  imagination. 

The  dramatist  has  not  been  very  definite 
about  the  character  of  Rufe  Waters,  who, 
because  he  was  disobliging  about  killing 
Salomy  Jane's  insulter,  seemed  to  be  uncer- 
tainly relegated  to  the  ranks  of  potential 
rascals.  So  Mr.  Baggott  gave  him  the  trick, 
native  to  the  stage  villain,  of  sudden-darting 
side  glances,  but  I  rather  think,  if  the  actor 
had  had  his  work  more  definitely  cut  out  for 
him,  that  he  could  have  made  something  out 
of   the  part. 

Jessie  Izett,  of  course,  had  the  biggest  com- 
mission of  all.  She  had  to  make  Salomy 
Jane,  her  taste  for  gun  reprisals,  and  her 
sudden  love  affair  acceptable  to  us.  That  she 
succeeded  is  due  to  her  power  of  conveying 
the  idea  of  concentrated  intensity  of  feeling. 
Miss  Izett  has  learned  not  to  waste  force, 
and  she  wins  us  to  some  kind  of  an  under- 
standing of  the  creed  of  the  passionate  little 
fire-eater  who  is  ready  to  start  out  and  shoot 
down  the  worthless  enemy  whose  long- 
standing feud  imperils  the  life  of  her  father. 
Miss  Izett's  intensity  is  of  the  quiet  kind, 
which  is  a  point  in  her  favor,  but  I  think  her 
drawl  is  too  long  drawn  out,  and  monoto- 
nously soporific  in  its  effect. 

Florence  Gerald's  Lize  gave  us  the  sense 
of  contrast,  for  she  was  a  vigorously  emo- 
tional creature,  energetically  and  ably  pre- 
sented. 

The  roles  of  the  three  children  were  played 
with  the  zest  and  the  surprising  fidelity  which 
is  getting  to  be  quite  a  matter  of  course  with 
child  players,  and  Daniel  Gilfether's  por- 
trayal of  Yuba  Bill's  subjugation  to  the 
youthful  charms  of  Anna  May  was  prettily 
reminiscent  of  some  of  the  burly,  tender- 
hearted giants  that  we  have  met  in  Bret 
Harte's  pages. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  Paul  Arm- 
strong sought  to  blend  with  his  play  that 
poetic  haze  which  throws  a  softened  light  of 
romance  over  the  characters  of  rough  and 
violent  men,  and  which  I  find  missing  in 
"Salomy  Jane."  What  he  has  succeeded  in 
doing,  however,  is  in  giving  a  picture  of  a 
type  of  people,  of  their  standards  of  conduct, 
and  of  their  social  and  moral  code  which  is 
interesting,  and  very  probably  fairly  faithful. 
The  note  on  the  programme  which  mentions 
the  emigration  in  the  fifties  of  many  people 
from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  makes  it  evi- 
dent that  the  characters  are  meant  to  be 
typical  of  that  special  group,  and  we  who 
know  them  only  from  the  magazine  stories 
recognize  the  portraits  as  conforming  faith- 
fully to  preconceived   ideas. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

Olga  Nethersole  will  begin  a  two  weeks' 
engagement  at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre  next 
Monday  evening,  supported  by  the  company 
which  appeared  with  her  in  her  notable  en- 
gagement at  the  Theatre  Sarah  Bernhardt  in 
Paris  last  June,  where  they  gave  eight  plays 
in  English  and  achieved  a  remarkable  suc- 
cess. Prominent  among  the  people  of  Miss 
Ncthersole's  company  is  Frank  Mills,  formerly 
a  well-known  player  at  the  Alcazar  Theatre. 
For  the  first  week  Miss  Nethersole  has  chosen 
"Sapho,"  the  Clyde  Fitch  version  which 
caused  so  much  trouble  in  New  York  eight 
years  ago,  and  which  was  finally  given  a 
favorable  judgment  by  the  authorities  as  well 
as  by  the  people.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
Miss  Nethersole's  appearances  in  this  role 
have  been  more  widely  and  more  critically 
discussed  than  any  other. 


At  the  New  Alcazar  Theatre  next  week 
"When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower,"  the 
dramatization  of  Charles  Major's  popular 
novel,  will  be  the  attraction.  It  is  a  costume 
play,  with  many  romantic  situations,  and  it  is 
promised  a  handsome  mounting  by  Managers 
Belasco  and  Mayer.  Thais  Lawton  will  have 
the  particularly  attractive  role  of  Mary  Tudor, 
the  self-willed  princess,  and  Bertram  Lytell 
will  be  Charles  Brandon,  the  dashing  cavalier. 
Howard  C.  Hickman,  a  new  addition  to  the 
company,  will  appear  as  Caskoden.  The  play 
was  received  with  enthusiasm  when  it  was  first 
produced  at  the  O'Farrell  Street  playhouse, 
and  it  will  be  even  more  pleasing  in  the  new 
theatre. 


Louis  James  has  pleased  the  audiences  at 
the  Novelty  Theatre  this  week  with  his  con- 
ception of  Shakespeare's  fat  yet  fascinating 
knight,  Sir  John  Falstaff,  and  his  company  has 
ably  seconded  his  efforts  in  the  comedy  of 
"The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor."  Next  week 
Mr.  James  will  essay  a  dual  role,  that  of  the 
brother  servitors  in  "The  Comedy  of  Errors," 
the  two  Dromios.  The  parts  have  been 
favorites  with  comedians — Robson  and  Crane 
played  them  for  years — and  the  public  will 
find  added  interest  in  this  presentation.  The 
first  performance  is  Sunday  night.  On 
Wednesday  night  and  at  the  Saturday 
matinee  Mr.  James  will  appear  as  Shylock  in 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  and  Aphie  James 
will  be  the  Portia.  These  are  the  only  times 
the  play  will  be  given. 


Some  noted  successes  of  the  European 
vaudeville  theatres  are  included  in  the  list 
of  new  people  presented  at  the  Orpheum 
next  week,  beginning  at  the  Sunday  matinee. 
First  are  Mason  and  Bart,  comedy  gymnasts, 
who  are  original,  funny,  and  thrillingly  clever 
in  their  feats.  Les  Aubin-Leonel,  French 
duettists  and  dancers,  are  said  to  be  fasci- 
natingly brilliant.  The  four  Arconis  are  Ger- 
man acrobats  of  world-wide  reputation.  It 
will  be  the  last  week  of  the  Eight  Vassar  Girls, 
Lucy  and  Lucier,  Madame  Bartholdi  and  her 
birds,  and  Minnie  Seligman  and  William 
Bramwell  in  their  comedietta,  "A  Dakota 
Widow. ' 


The  final  performance  of 
at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre  wil 
day  night. 


"Salomy    Jane" 
oe  given  Sun- 


The  Novelty  Theatre  management  an- 
nounces that  Ben  Hendricks,  the  Swedish 
comedian,  in  "Yon  Yonson,"  will  be  seen  at 
that  playhouse  following  the  Louis  James 
engagement. 


The  gifted  Ranee  of  Sarawak  is,  in  spite  of 
her  Eastern  title,  a  typical  English  grande 
dame  of  commanding  presence  and  wide  range 
of  accomplishments.  Her  highness,  who  is 
the  sister  of  the  well-known  traveler,  Harry 
De  Windt,  married  Rajah  Sir  Charles  Brooke 
some  thirty-odd  years  ago  and  she  and  her 
husband  went  out  to  Sarawak,  where  they  had 
many  exciting  and  interesting  adventures. 
Lady  Brooke — to  give  her  her  alternate  title — 
has  exceptional  artistic  taste  and  she  is  the 
first  woman  in  society  who  became  adept  in 
the  art  of  jewel  setting  and  enameling.  Of 
cosmopolitan  tastes,  she  lived  for  a  long  time 
in  Italy  and  when  there  she  showed  her  loy- 
alty and  great-hearted  nature  by  her  un- 
bounded kindness  to  the  wife  of  the  ill- 
starred  genius  who  wrote  "Lady  Winder- 
mere's Fan." 

. •+••, 

The  evergreen  strawberry  tree  is  found 
growing  wild  only  in  the  south  of  France 
and  Spain  on  the  continent,  and  in  the 
counties  of  Cork  and  Kerry  in  the  British 
Isles.  Certain  familiar  plants  in  Ireland  are 
found  elsewhere  only  in  the  Pyrenees  and 
some  portions  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  A 
study  of  the  Irish  insects  and  beetles  produces 
equally  surprising  results.  These  facts  and 
others  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
formerly  a  continuous  coast  line  between 
France  and  Ireland. 


Following  "When  Knighthood  Was  in 
Flower"  at  the  New  Alcazar  Theatre  will  be 
a  revival  of  "The  Pit,"  the  play  made  from 
Frank   Norris's  powerful   story. 


William  Faversham,  in  "The  Squaw  Man," 
follows  the  Nethersole  engagement  at  the  Van 
Ness  Theatre. 

■«»>■ 

Bohemian  Club  Concert. 

The  annual  concert  of  the  Bohemian  Club 
will  be  given  this  year  at  the  Van  Ness 
Theatre,  air.  the  date  set  is  Friday  afternoon, 
October  11.  Only  music  from  this  year's 
jinks,  "The  Triumph  of  Bohemia,"  by  Schnei- 
der and  Sterling,  will  be  given.  There  will 
be  an  orchestra  of  eighty,  directed  by  George 
Schneider,  and  a  big  chorus.  Vail  Bakewell 
will  be  the  soloist  and  will  sing  the  great 
aria  sang  at  the  grove  by  Mackenzie  Gordon. 
A  special  feature  will  be  a  reading  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  club,  who  will  supply  a  running 
synopsis  of  the  musical  and  dramatic  motifs 
of  the  play,  with  some  of  the  principal 
speeches-  Tickets  will  be  placed  on  sale  at 
once. 

■<»» 

John  Phillip  Sousa  and  his  band  will  appear 
at  Dreamland  Rink  for  seven  concerts,  com- 
mencing Monday,  October  28.  On  Wednes- 
day evening,  October  23,  the  famous  organ- 
ization will  play  at  the  Greek  Theatre, 
this  being  its  only  appearance  in  this  vicinity 
outside  of  San  Francisco. 


Speaking  of  the  sources  of  inspiration  for 
comic  opera  builders,  Richard  Carle  says  that 
he  knows  one  librettist  who  eats  three  Welsh 
rarebits  and  goes  to  sleep  on  his  left  side 
whenever  he  wants  a  new  plot.  Whatever 
he  dreams  he  writes. 


5  JUST 

READY 


A  Handbook  of 
the  Philippines 

By  HAMILTON  M.  WRIGHT 

A  practical  reference  book  to  the 
Philippines  of  to-day — their  com- 
merce, productions,  industries, 
and  opportunities.  The  volume 
follows  exactly  Clement's  very 
successful  "Handbook  of  Modern 
Japan."  Mr.  Wright  presents  in 
this  volume  an  amazing  amount 
of  information  in  relation  to  the 
Islands,  of  interest  to  the  traveler 
and  to  all  who  have  or  contemplate 
having  any  commercial  relations 
with  them.  With  maps  and  150 
illustrations.      Net  SI. 40. 


OF  ALL  BOOKSELLERS 

A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO. 

PUBLISHERS  CHICAGO 


AMUSEMENTS 


Orpheum 

ELLIS  STREET,  NEAR  FILLMORE 

Absolutely  Class  A  Theatre  Building 

Week  beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon,  Oct.  6 

Matinee    Every    Day. 
ADVANCED    VAUDEVILLE! 

Mason  &  Bart  (one  week  only);  Les  Aubin- 
Leonel;  Four  Arconis  (one  week  only)  ;  Murphy 
&  Francis;  Last  Week  Eight  Vassar  Girls; 
Lucy  &  Lucier ;  Mme.  Bartholdi's  Cockatoos ; 
New  Orpheum  Motion  Pictures ;  Last  Week 
and  Immense  Success  of  Minnie  Seligman  and 
William  Bramwell  in  the  delightful  comedietta, 
"A  Dakota  Widow." 

PRICES— Evenings,  10c,  25c,  50c.  75c;  Box 
Seats,  $1.  Matinees  (except  Sundays  and 
Holidays),   10c,  25c,  50c.     Phone,  WEST  6000. 


New  Alcazar  rhl?lZ^ 

Cor.  Sutter  and  Steincr  Sts.     Absolutely  Class  "A"  BuiMinff 
BELASCO  A  MAYER.  Owners  and  Managers 


COMMENCING    MONDAY.    OCTOBER    7. 

Thirtieth    Week    The   New   Alcazar   Stock    Co. 

In    a    Magnificent    Production    of 

When  Knighthood 
Was  in  Flower 

Evenings,   25c   to  $1.     Matinees,   Saturday  and 
Sunday,  25c,   35c  and   50c. 

October    14 — Revival    of    "THE    PIT,"    the 
Alcazar's    greatest    hit. 


VAN  NESS  THEATRE 

Cor.  Van  Neu  and  Grove  —  Phone  Market   500 

Two  Weeks,  Beginning  MONDAY,  OCT.  7, 
First  San  Francisco  engagement  of  OLGA 

NETHERSOLE 

And   her   London  company,    jicluding  FRANK 

MILLS. 
First    Week — Matinees    Wednesday   and    Satur- 
day, 

"SAPHO" 

Second      Week — "The      Awakening,"      "Car- 
men," "The  Labyrinth,"  "Camille,"  etc. 
Seats  $2,  $1.50,  $1,   75c,   50c. 


Novelty  Theatre 


O'Farrell 
and  Steincr 


PAont  Wal  3990 


Commencing    SUNDAY    NIGHT— Second    ai.d 
Last  Week 

LOUIS    JAMES 

All  week,  except  Wednesday  Night  and  Satur- 
day Matinee 

"The   Comedy    of   Errors" 

Wednesday    Night    and    Saturday    Matinee 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice" 
Coming— BEN    HENDRICKS. 


Gadski 


AT- 


DREAMLAND 


^^         Tuesdav  and  Friday  Evenings 
.  -  ^  October  15-18. 

"    *     Sunday  Afternoon  October  20 
Seats  §2.  (1.50,  $1,   ready  Tuesday  at   Sher- 
man,   Clay   &    Co.  8. 

Oakland— Monday,    Oc  I 
Greek    Theatre,     Berkeley,      . 
noon,    October    17. 

Coming— SOUSA    AND  


__u 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


There  seems  to  be  no  help  for  it,  the  hips 
have  to  go  ! 

At  the  first  glance  and  to  the  mere  man 
this  seems  a  little  perplexing.  It  suggests 
surgical  wards  and  operations  and  anaesthetics 
and  things  of  that  kind.  It  smacks  of  the 
surgeon's  ultimatum  and  of  the  inexorable 
verdicts  of  medical  science.  May  it  be  said 
that  it  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  all  that  and 
that  there  is  still  hope?  It  is  to  be  feared 
not,  for  the  dread  sentence  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  no  less  an  authority  than  the 
leading  dressmaker  at  the  Masonic  Temple  in 
New  York. 

There  is  something  terribly  cold-blooded 
about  all  this.  What  does  the  head  dress- 
maker mean,  anyway  ?  Why  does  she  say 
that  "the  hips  have  to  go,"  and  how  are  they 
to  go,  and  where  are  they  to  go  ?  She  seems 
to  suppose  that  we  know  all  about  it — which 
God  forbid — for  to  our  frenzied  inquiries  she 
simply  repeats,  as  though  she  were  a  Medes 
and  Persians,  that  "You  have  to  be  hipless 
and  have  absolutely  no  curves.  Of  course,  if 
you  don't '  want  to  be  proper,  it  isn't  my 
fault."  And  with  this  saturnine  hint  at  the 
impropriety  of  those  who  have  hips  and 
curves,  this  very  unpleasant  dressmaking  per- 
son relapses  momentarily  into  an  unusual 
silence  which  is  intended  to  express  dignity. 
Of  course,  we  knew  that  hips  were  improper 
— when  talked  about  very  much — but  to  see 
such  a  ban  placed  upon  "curves"  in  general 
is  rather  too  much.     We  like   curves. 

But  the  head  dressmaker  doesn't  keep  silent 
for  very  long.  Hips  or  no  hips,  she  remains 
a  woman,  and,  noting  the  effect  of  her  artil- 
lery, she  advances  a  skirmishing  line  and 
brings  on  her  cavalry.  In  other  words,  she 
emits  another  Delphic  utterance  and  says  "it's 
all  in  the  corset."  We  were  perplexed  before, 
but  now  we  feel  that  we  are  approaching  a 
condition  of  gibbering  idiocy.  What  is  all 
in  the  corset  ?  But  we  were  hurried  into 
that  question  by  a  moment  of  temporary  in- 
sanity. We  withdraw  it.  We  do  not  want 
to  know  what  is  in  the  corset.  We  would 
rather  not  know,  or  even  guess,  and  we 
grovelingly  apologize ! 


Shuddering  at  our  own  temerity,  we  con- 
fess that  we  should  like  to  go  further  into 
this  question  while  drawing  an  impenetrable 
veil  over  the  forbidden  mysteries  of  the  cor- 
set. The  head  dressmaker  has  withdrawn 
from  us  the  light  of  her  countenance  and  ad- 
dresses herself  to  some  lady  inquirers  who 
have  that  order  of  intelligence  which  has  been 
mercifully  denied  to  male  humanity.  They 
do  not  blanch  when  told  that  hips  and  curves 
must  go  and  they  seem  quite  to  understand 
when  they  are  assured  that  "it's  all  in  the 
corset."  But  they  are  doubters.  They  know 
the  limits  of  the  corset  from  an  experience 
that  was  probably  agonizing,  and  they  ask 
"but  do  you  think  it  is  possible  for  real  fat 
women  to  look  thin?"  The  head  dressmaker 
is  ready.  In  her  Napoleonic  vocabulary  there 
is  no  such  word  as  "can't."  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  possibility,  but  of  necessity.  They 
must  look  thin  or — presumably — be  improper. 
She  says :  "Look  at  me  now.  I  haven't  any 
hips.  See  the  cut  of  this  skirt.  Every  line 
straight.  Any  woman  can  look  thin."  And 
she  adds  triumphantly  "it  is  a  question  of 
corsets   and   clothes." 

We  are  sensibly  relieved.  What  woman 
has  done,  woman  can  do.  The  head  dress- 
maker once  had  hips.  Now  she  is  hipless. 
We  pause  for  a  moment  to  marvel  at  the 
fatal  facility  with  which  we  have  slipped  into 
a  phraseology  that  a  few  minutes  ago  would 
have  made  us  blush.  It  is  due  to  contact  with 
a  head  dressmaker  who  puts  on  and  takes  off 
her  hips  at  will  and  thus  plays  pranks  with 
a  human  form  which  has  been  unkindly 
attributed  to  Deity.  Facilis  est  descensus 
averni.  The  female  audience  sees  nothing 
miraculous  in  the  performance,  doubtless 
remembering  other  cunning  contrivances  that 
come  on  and  off  at  will.  Woman,  longitudi- 
nally or  latitudinally,  is  a  creature  of  parts. 


The  female  audience,  thus  persuaded  by 
ocular  demonstration,  moves  from  incredulity 
into  discouragement.  One  young  woman  be- 
comes openly  mutinous  and  is  properly  treated 
with  disdain.  This  young  woman  says  that 
only  last  year  she  developed  her  hips  "and 
got  a  high-busted  figure,"  and  now  hips  and 
curves  must  disappear  at  one  fell  swoop.  She 
plaintively  refers  to  "all  the  agony  I  went 
through  eating  raw  eggs  and  drinking  milk 
and  taking  fat  producers."  And  now,  it  must 
all  go.  Of  course,  the  head  dressmaker  is 
equal  to  the  occasion.  She  makes  some  vague 
remark  about  catering  only  for  the  handsome, 
and  leaves  her  victim  a  crushed  and  palpi- 
tating mass.  And  quite  right,  too.  That  mis- 
guided young  woman  should  have  known  that 
eggs  and  fat  producers  belong  to  a  past  and 
unenlightened  age.  As  bust  and  hip  pro- 
ducers they  were  cumbrous  and  tedious  make- 
shifts. We  know  a  trick  worth  two  of  that 
now-a-days,  a  ad  we  have  learned  to  keep 
busts,  hips,  and  other  things  of  a  like  nature 
in  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  top  bureau 
drawer.  Bv*  enough  said.  Let  us  put  them 
away  careft  dy.     They  will  be  wanted   again 


rt   attentions   are   likely    to    get    the 
Sweden    into   very   serious    trouble 


and  to  occasion  some  painful  explanations 
when  he  returns  to  the  bosom  of  his  own 
country-  His  position  is  that  of  lieutenant 
on  a  Swedish  warship,  and  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  his  government  as  well  as  his  own 
inclination  that  he  should  be  no  more  than 
a  lieutenant.  His  ship  went  into  Newport  not 
at  all  because  Newport  is  a  social  centre,  but 
because  of  its  naval  importance,  and  the  flut- 
ter in  the  society  dovecotes  was  unexpected 
and  embarrassing.  The  Swedish  ambassador 
fears  that  he  may  get  the  blame  from  demo- 
cratic Scandinavians.  He  fears  that  he  will 
be  taken  to  task  for  the  almost  hysterical  out- 
break and  for  the  very  wide-open  arms  into 
which  the  young  man  was  received. 

It  seems  that  the  husbands  of  the  great 
society  dames  were  deputed  to  carry  out  a  pre- 
liminary invasion  of  the  warship.  The  prince 
was  unknown  to  the  ladies  themselves  and 
propriety  demanded,  therefore,  a  breaking  of 
the  ice  by  those  of  his  own  sex.  The  hus- 
bands, always  obedient — created,  indeed,  for 
no  other  purpose  than  obedience — complied 
with  orders  received  and  made  the  prince's 
acquaintance  in  order  that  they  might  then 
pass  on  the  honor  to  their  wives.  One  of 
these  gentlemen  says  that  the  Newport  wives 
are  "bored  to  death"  and  that  the  prince's 
visit  was  something  in  the  nature  of  a  god- 
send to  the  said  wives,  but  not  to  the  said 
husbands,  who  hated  the  infliction  of  cere- 
monial dress  at  a  time  when  flannels  and 
yachting  should  have  been  the  order  of  the 
day.  Then,  too,  it  was  hard  upon  the  prince, 
who  is  very  young,  very  shy,  and  utterly  with- 
out reverence  for  money.  He  performs  his 
ship  duties  precisely  as  any  other  lieutenant, 
and  is  said  to  be  somewhat  consternated  at  the 
infractions  of  naval  duty  into  which  he  has 
been  simply  forced  by  a  clamorous  society. 


The  New  York  Times  has  interviewed  the 

Swedish    minister   upon   the    subject,    and  the 

Swedish    minister    is    evidently    uneasy.  He 
says : 

"His  royal  highness  is  here  to  represent  his 
country  and  to  meet,  above  all,  the  Swedish 
people.  I  wish  you  would  do  him  the  favor 
through  your  valuable  paper  to  make  that  quite 
clear  to  the  American  people.  He  will  devote 
most  of  his  time  to  talking  and  visiting  with  his 
own   countrymen." 

"You  are  responsible  to  your  government  for 
the  prince  during  his  stay  in  this  country,  Mr. 
Minister?" 

"I  am,  and  the  responsibility  is  becoming 
greater  every  day,  in  the  extent  of  American  hos- 
pitality. Uf  course,  every  one  in  Newport  is  very 
kind,  and  I  dare  say  it  is  just  as  important  that 
his  royal  highness  should  see  American  society 
as  he  should  see  other  things  of  greater  interest. 
He  is  a  young  man,  and  it  will  please  him,  and 
— well,  it  is  only  three  or  four  days.  Perhaps 
my  government  will  not  misunderstand  it,"  in- 
sisted the  minister,  with  a  decided  minor  key, 
however,  in  his  opinion. 

The  Times  correspondent  had  a  chat  with 
the  prince  himself,  but  always  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  the  Swedish  minister,  who 
himself  was  probably  equally  conscious  of  the 
watchful  and  disapproving  eye  of  the  Swedish 
people. 

"I  was  telling  this  gentleman,"  said  the  minis- 
ter, "that  your  royal  highness  will  give  more 
time  to  the  Swedish  residents  of  Newport,"  and 
his  royal  highness,  catching  the  diplomatic  gleam 
in  the  calm  blue  eyes  of  Mr.  de  Lagercrantz, 
hastened  to   agree  with  him. 

"His  royal  highness  has  given  too  much  time 
perhaps  to  society  here,"  continued  the  minister, 
looking  significantly  at  the  prince. 


"Yes,  I  think  so.  At  any  rate,  it  should  be 
more  divided,"  said  his  royal  highness,  shifting 
uneasily  on  his  long  legs. 

Evidently  the  Prince  of  Sweden  is  a  good 
fellow,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  spoil  him. 


Senator  diauncey  M.  Depew  does  not  think 
much  of  tne  new  customs  regulations  now  in 
force  in  New  York.  The  plan  of  requiring 
declarations  from  every  one  on  board  caused, 
he  said,  a  good  deal  of  amusement  on  the 
ship  by  which  he  recently  returned  to 
America  : 

"You  know,  after  all  a  lot  of  people  who  go 
abroad  don't  make  purchases.  All  are  not  dress- 
makers and  two-thirds  of  the  passengers  were 
women.  I  overheard  one  woman  say,  'Oh,  must 
we  declare  everything  ?  And  here  I  have  only 
bought  a  package  of  pins.'  And  as  a  matter  of 
fact  there  is  a  declaration  to  this  effect.  Another 
woman  said,  'My,  must  we  really  declare  every- 
thing? I  am  so  ashamed  I  have  bought  nothing 
only — well,  it  was  something  for  John,  his  cloth- 
ing met  witn  an  accident  and  I  had  to  buy  him  a 
pair  of  pants.' 

"I  am  a  tariff  man,"  said  the  senator,  "but  do 
you  know  this  collection  of  duties  on  clothing 
and  things  purchased  by  people  who  go  abroad 
does  not  pay  for  itself,  and  it  has  made  every 
women  a  free  trader?  Dingley  thought  that  $10,- 
000,000  could  easily  be  collected  from  the  wealthy 
who  could  afford  to  go  abroad,  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  majority  who  go  abroad  are  school 
teachers  and  other  people  of  limited  means,  who 
buy    very    little." 


Who  would  have  supposed  that  we  owe  an 
inextinguishable  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Queen 
of  Spain  or  that  a  generation  of  young  Ameri- 
cans only  just  born,  or  even  not  yet  born, 
will  arise  and  call  her  blessed  ?  Doctor  Wiley, 
the  omniscient  head  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  says  that  this  is  so.  His  lan- 
guage  is   not   so    chastely   ornate,   but   that   is 


what  he  means.  He  says:  "It  has  grown  to 
be  fashionable  for  mothers  to  nurse  their  own 
babies  since  the  Queen  of  Spain  declared  her 
intention  to  nurse  the  heir." 

We  all  remember  the  struggles  that  went 
on  in  the  Spanish  nurseries  when  the  queen 
announced  her  intention  to  be  a  woman.  The 
protesters  might  as  well  have  saved  them- 
selves a  great  deal  of  trouble,  for  the  young 
queen  has  all  that  calm  perseverance  of  inten- 
tion which  in  any  one  less  exalted  would  be 
called  obstinacy.  And  now  it  seems  that 
American  mothers  have  taken  heart  of  grace 
from  the  example  and  that  the  result  is  new 
vitality  for  the  nation's  babies.  That,  indeed, 
is  good  news,  and  the  Queen  of  Spain  has  not 
lived  in  vain,  although  it  is  still  to  be  wished 
that  she  had  married  some  one  else.  Doctor 
Wiley  says  in  this  connection  : 

People  have  learned  that  artificial  baby  foods 
are  not  to  be  compared  for  the  nourishment  of 
babies  to  natural  foods.  Mothers  are  now  nursing 
their  own  babies  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  did 
several  years  ago  and  are  abolishing  artificial  baby 
foods. 

But  why  the  Queen  of  Spain  should  be  able 
to  exercise  a  stronger  influence  than  proved 
scientific  truth,  it  is  a  little  hard  to  say. 


Both  the  President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  are 
fond  of  music,  and  each  of  their  six  children 
inherits  the  love,  and  has  had  the  advan- 
tages of  the  best  teachers.  Mrs.  Longworth  is 
perhaps  the  best  musician  in  the  family,  being 
a  graceful  performer  on  the  piano  and  able 
to  accompany  Mr.  Longworth  in  his  almost 
professional  skill  on  the  violin.  In  fact,  the 
President's  most  restful  moments  are  when 
he  has  an  after-dinner  visit  from  his  son-in- 
law  and  daughter,  or  walks  over  to  their 
house  in  Eighteenth  Street  and  sits  for  an 
hour  or  so  whiie  they  play  together. 


DINING  ROOM 
FURNITURE 

We  are  showing  the  largest  as- 
sortment of  Dining  Room  Fur- 
niture in  San  Francisco  in  all  the 
newest  designs  and  Finishes — 
Mahogany,  Fumed  Oak,  Strat- 
ford and  Old  English. 


PRICES    AS    LOW   AS    THE   LOWEST 
"SLOANE   QUALITY"  CONSIDERED 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  fool  tricked  out  in  motley  smiled  on  his 
lord  and  said  to  him,  "Sir,  what  is  the  dif- 
ference between  my  foolishness  and  thine?" 
"Say  on,"  quoth  the  lord.  "Well,  of  mine," 
quoth  the  fool,  "I  make  a  profession." 


George  IV  of  England  must  have  shared 
the  popular  opinion  of  lawyers,  as  it  was  his 
majesty  who  gave  their  corps  the  title  of 
"The  Devil's  Own."  Shortly  after  the  forma- 
tion of  the  corps,  Erskine  was  riding  with  the 
king  in  the  park  when  the  regiment  happened 
to  pass.  "What  regiment  is  that?"  inquired 
the  king.  "A  corps,  sir,  I  have  recently 
formed,  made  up  of  lawyers."  "Lawyers! 
Then  call  them  the  'Devil's  Own.'  " 


Beau  Nash  was  not  entirely  a  butterfly,  as 
is  proved  by  the  following  anecdote:  His 
father  was  a  partner  in  a  glass  business  at 
Swansea.  This  was  little  known,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  once  twitted  him 
with  the  obscurity  of  his  birth.  "Madam," 
replied  Nash,  "I  seldom  mention  my  father 
in  company,  not  because  I  have  any  reason 
to  be  ashamed  of  him,  but  because  he  has 
some   reason  to  be  ashamed  of  me." 


Soon  after  his  first  baby  was  born  his 
wife  went  upstairs  one  evening  and  found 
him  standing  by  the  side  of  the  crib  and 
gazing  earnestly  at  the  child.  She  was 
touched  by  the  sight,  and  tears  filled  her 
eyes.  Her  arms  stole  softly  around  his  neck 
as  she  rubbed  her  cheek  caressingly  against 
his  shoulder.  He  started  slightly  at  the  touch. 
"Darling,"  he  murmured  dreamily,  "it  is  in- 
comprehensible to  me  how  they  can  get  up 
such  a  crib  as  that  for  99  cents." 


A  woman  who  is  trying  to  "climb"  into 
Washington  society  attended  a  recent  recep- 
tion at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Taft.  The  crowd 
was  so  great  that  guests  were  hurried  along 
the  line  of  the  receiving  party  with  merely  a 
handshake  with  the  wife  of  the  Secretary  of 
War.  The  "climber,"  with  determination 
written  on  her  face,  finally  pushed  her  way 
up  to  her  hostess  and  paused  long  enough  to 
say,  "How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Taft?"  adding, 
with  a  very  impressive  manner,  "I've  heard  of 
your  husband." 

A  man  from  the  East  said  that  on  a  West- 
ern trip  he  rode  across  the  prairies  in  a  train 
that  hardly  went  faster  than  a  walk.  Cattle, 
dogs  and  tramps  passed  him.  Finally,  in  a 
desolate  place,  the  train  stopped.  The  pas- 
sengers began  to  fume  and  fuss.  Why  this 
stoppage?  What  could  be  the  matter?  In 
the  midst  of  the  angry  turmoil  the  conductor 
came  slinking  through  the  car.  He  bent  over 
the  Easterner,  and  with  a  shamefaced  air 
whispered:  "Say,  have  you  got  a  piece  of 
string  about  you  ?  We  want  to  fix  the 
engine." 


A  lawyer  of  the  name  of  Mayne,  who  was 
a  highly  respected  but  decidedly  heavy  per- 
son, had  risen  to  a  judgeship,  while  Keller, 
who  had  entered  on  his  legal  career  at  about 
the  same  time  with  Mayne,  was  still  much  in 
want  of  clients  and  fees.  He  was  in  a  court- 
room one  day  when  Mayne  was  solemnly  pre- 
siding, and  he  turned  to  a  friend  who  sat 
beside  him  and  plucked  his  sleeve.  "See 
there !"  he  whispered.  "There  sits  Mayne, 
risen  by  his  gravity,  and  here  sits  Keller, 
sunk  by  his  levity.  What  would  Isaac  New- 
ton say  to  that,  I'd  like  to  know?" 


A  well-known  Scottish  architect  was  travel- 
ing in  Palestine  recently,  when  news  reached 
him  of  an  addition  to  his  family  circle.  The 
happy  father  immediately  provided  himself 
with  some  water  from  the  Jordan,  to  carry 
home  for  the  christening  of  the  infant,  and 
returned  to  Scotland.  On  the  Sunday  ap- 
pointed for  the  ceremony  he  duly  presented 
himself  at  the  church,  and  sought  out  the 
beadle,  in  order  to  hand  over  the  precious 
water  to  his  care.  He  pulled  the  flask  from 
his  pocket,  but  the  beadle  held  up  a  warning 
hand,  and  came  nearer  to  whisper,  "No  the 
noo,  sir,"  he  said;  "no  the  noo.  Maybe  after 
the  kirk's  oot !" 


Judge  Hawkins,  an  English  judge  of  the 
century  just  gone  by,  who  was  a  horsey  man, 
was  reminded  even  on  the  racecourse  of  his 
reputation  as  a  hanging  judge.  His  friend. 
Lord  Falmouth,  was  running  two  horses  in 
the  same  race,  under  magpie  colors,  and,  to 
distinguish  the  second,  he  ordered  Archer,  the 
jockey,  to  wear  a  black  cap.  But  a  black 
cap  was  nowhere  to  be  found  at  the  moment 
when  the  race  was  due.  At  this  moment 
Judge  Hawkins  emerged  from  the  "bird-cage," 
and  was  recognized  by  Archer,  who  shouted 
out  to  Fordham,  "We  are  all  right  now. 
Here  comes  Harry  Hawkins,  and  he  is  sure 
to  have  a  black  cap  in  his  pocket !" 


Alfred  H.  Love,  the  famous  peace  advo- 
cate, protested  in  Philadelphia  against  the 
great  quantity  of  military  features  in  the 
Jamestown  Exposition.  "Really,"  he  con- 
cluded, with  a  smile,  "one  would  think  that 
the  whole  world  was  animated  and  kept  pro- 
gressing  by   a   spirit   of   hatred   and   revenge 


and  bitter  enmity.  One  would  think  that — 
but  perhaps  you  know  the  story.  A  pale,  wan 
woman,  on  her  deathbed,  said  in  a  weak  voice 
to  her  husband:  'Henry,  if  I  die,  promise  me 
one  thing.'  'Gladly,  my  poor  darling.  What 
is  it  I  am  to  promise?'  'Promise  me  that 
you  will  marry  Mary  Simpson.*  The  man 
started.  'But,'  he  said.  'I  thought  you  hated 
her.'  'I  do,  Henry,"  the  dying  woman  whis- 
pered.    'I  want  to  get  even  with  her.'  " 


Poultney  Bigelow,  the  famous  traveler,  was 
giving  some  advice  to  a  young  man  who  was 
about  to  join  for  the  first  time  the  great 
army  of  tourists  on  its  annual  trip  across  the 
Atlantic.  Mr.  Bigelow  adverted  to  the  ex- 
traordinary amount  of  painting  that  goes  on 
aboard  an  ocean  liner.  "On  a  certain  ship 
one  day,"  he  said,  "I  put  my  hand  on  a 
freshly  painted  ventilator,  and,  while  remov- 
ing the  white  smear,  I  fell  into  conversation 
with  the  seaman  who  was  responsible  for  the 
trouble.  He  was  an  elderly  chap,  and  he  had 
visited  many  outlandish  places.  As  he  plied 
the  brush,  we  had  an  interesting  chat.  'How 
long  have  you  been  a  sailor?'  said  I  finally. 
'Sailor?'  the  old  man  grumbled,  dipping  his 
brush  into  the  can.  'Bless  yer  heart,  sir,  I'm 
no  sailor  nowadays.  I'm  a  bloomin'  artist, 
that's  wot  I  am. '" 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Utility. 
There  was  a  man  in   Henderson, 
Who  had  a  tall  and  slenderson; 
A  human  rail, 
Who  used  a  nail 
To  fasten  his  suspenderson. 

— Chicago    Tribune. 


Help  Wanted. 
She   bougnt  a  device  to  mix  the  bread, 

And  one  to  stir  the  cake; 
A  fireless  stove  and  a  coffee-machine 

And  one  to  broil  the   steak. 

And   into    her   kitchen,    so    up-to-date, 
It's  a  pleasure,   indeed,  to  look; 

But  the    family's  boarding  while  she  seeks 
A  machinist  who  can  cook. 

— Lippincott's   Magazine. 


The  Excuse. 
Lives  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said: 
"With   half  his  chance,    I,    too,    would  be 
As  rich  a  man  as  old  John  D." 

— New    York   Press. 


The  Way  It  Didn't  Happen. 

"Mother,"   said  little  Willie  Jones, 

"If  there's  no  work  to  do, 
I'd   like  to  join  the  other  boys 

And  go  in  swimming,  too." 
"There's  not  a  bit  of  work  today," 

Said  Willie's  mother  kind: 
"It's  useful  to  know  how  to  swim, 

So  go, — I  do  not  mind." 

"Father,"  said  Willie  to  his  pa, 

When  he  had  older  grown: 
"I'd  like  to  smoke  and  wish  that  I 

A  briar  pipe  might  own." 
"And  so  you  shall,"  said  Willie's  pa, 

Proud  of  his  manly  son: 
And  to  the  store  he  went  to  buy 

A  real  expensive  one. 

"Dear  folks,"  said  Willie  to  them  all 

When  he  was  twenty-three, 
"I  love  Marie,  and  we're  engaged 

And  married  soon  will  be." 
"We  love  her  so!"     "She's  just  the  girl!" 

"The  one  for  you  we'd  choose!" 
Which  goes  to  prove  these  lines  are  false 

And  writ  but  to  amuse. 

—Clifford   Trembly,   in  Puck. 


Thus  Endeth  the  First  Lesson. 
I  slipped  my  ring  upon  my  lady's  finger, 

And  she  nfted  up  her  lips  for  me  to  kiss. 
All   time,    I   thought,   would   not  be  long  to  linger 

With  such  a  witch.     Quite  confident  of  bliss, 
I  offered  lavish  vows  of  Love's  endurance — 

For  I  had  doubted  winning  one  so  fair. 
Eut    from    her   hand    my   gem    flashed    reassurance. 

I  had  been  wildly  glad 

To  put  it  there. 

My  dainty  minx  was  not  content  to  settle. 

A  dozen  eager  swains  were  in  my  way. 
The  lively  chase  first  put  me  on  my  mettle — 

Then  staled  a  bit.     I  tired  of  the  play. 
Another  hand  consoled  my  gloom,  extensive. 

I  found  blue  eyes  an  antidote  for  black. 
Sweethearts  were  plentiful — my  gem  expensive — 

And  I  was  mildly  glad 

To  get  it  back. 
— Ruth  Hiintoon,  in   The  Reader. 
■*♦» 

The  burglar's  wife  was  in  the  witness  box 
and  the  prosecuting  attorney  was  conducting 
a  vigorous  cross-examination.  "Madam,  you 
are  the  wife  of  this  man  ?"  "Yes."  "You 
knew  he  was  a  burglar  when  you  married 
him?"  "Yes."  "How  did  you  come  to  con- 
tract a  matrimonial  alliance  with  such  a 
man?"  "Well,"  the  witness  said  sarcastically, 
"I  was  getting  old  and  had  to  choose  between 
a  lawyer  and  a  burglar." 

-#♦*- 

"Our  John's  goin'  to  be  a  preacher,  I 
guess,"  said  Farmer  Korntop,  "jedgin'  by  w'at 
his  college  professor  sez  about  'im."  "Wat's 
he  say?"  asked  his  wife.  "He  sez  he's  in- 
clined to  be  bibulous." — Neiv  York  Globe. 


"Stetson"  Hat  Agency  "Fall  Styles." 
Eugene    Korn,   926   Van    Ness   Avenue.     Tel., 
Franklin    1275. 


Dr.   E.    O.    Cochrane,    Dentist,   No.    1179 
Ellis  Street,  between  Gough  and  Octavia. 


MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 

Jobbers  and  Manufacturers 


Dry  Goods 
Furnishing  Goods 


White  Goods 
Notions,  etc. 


Temporarily  located  Corner   Market   and    Sutter   Streets 

San  Francisco,  pending  completion  of  our  permanent  building  now  in 
course  of  construction,  Bush  and  Sansome  Streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


We  sell  to  Storekeepers  only. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  our  Goods. 


Overalls 

Jumpers 

Blouses 

Engineers'  Coats 

Khaki  Coats  and  Pants 

Work  Shins 

Negligee  Shirts 

Golf  shins 

Collars 

Cuffs 

Blanket  Lined  Clothing 

Waterproof 
Sweaters 

Sweater  Coats 
Cardigan  Jackets 
Blankets 


Silkolines 

Quilts 

Comforters 

Lace  Curtains 

Prints 

Percales 

Apron  Ginghams 

Fancy  Ginghams 

Flannellettes 

Broad  Cloths 

Table  Cloths 

Napkins 

Table  Damask 

Crash 

Face  Cloths 

Towel  3 


Turkish  Towels 
Linens 
Persian  Lawns 

Organdies 

Men's  Handkerchiefs 
Women's  Handkerchiefs 
Piques 
Men's  Hosiery 
Men's  Underwear 
Women's  Hosiery 
Women's  Underwear 
Brown  Shirtings 
Bleached  Shirtings 
Wide  Bleached  Sheetings 
Wide  Brown  Sheetings 


Ducks 

House  Linings 

Colored  Denims 

I -aces 

Embroideries 
Silk  Gloves 
Colored  Burlap 
Men's  Gloves 
Tickings 
Sheets 

Pillow  Cases 
Sateens 

Notions 

Ribbons 

VIA  Cloves 
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BANKING 


The  Anglo-Californian  Bank,  Ltd. 


Established  1873. 

MAIN     OFFICE 

Pine  and    Sansome   Streets, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


BRANCHES 

1030  Van    Ness    Avenue 

2049  Mission  Street 

San  Francisco 


Managers: 


I.  Steinhart 
P.  N.  Lilienthal 


CAPITAL   PAID    IN $1,500,000 

SURPLUS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS 1,362,895 

A  General   Banking  Business  Conducted.      Accounts  of   Corporations,  Firms    and    Individuals 
Solicited. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS  AT  VAN  NESS  AVENUE  BRANCH. 


French    Savings    Bank 

The  French  Savings  Bank  Building,    108-110 
Sutter  Street. 


THE  FRENCH-AMERICAN  BANK 

occupies  offices  in  the  same  building. 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legallet,  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz,  Vice- 
President. 

Directors— J.  E.  Artigues,  O.  Bozio,  J.  A. 
Bergerot,  E.  J.  DeSabla,  J.  M.  Dupas,  J.  S. 
Godeau,  J.  J.  MacK,  George  Eelaney,  Leon 
Kaufman. 


The  French  Savings  Bank  is  now  installing 
Sake  Deposit  Boxes  which  will  soon  be  ready 
for  the  use  of  the  Bank's  clients. 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


Guaranteed  Capital  and  Surplus.  .$2,603,755.68 
Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..  1,000,000.00 
Deposits    38,156,931.28 

OFFICERS— President,  N.  Ohlandt;  First 
Vice-President,  Daniel  Meyer;  Second  Vice- 
President,  Emil  Rohte;  Cashier,  A."  H.  R. 
Schmidt;  Assistant  Cashier,  William  Herr- 
mann; Secretary,  George  Tourny;  Assistant 
Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller;  Goodfellow  &  Eells, 
General  Attorneys. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS— N.  Ohlandt, 
Daniel  Meyer,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart, 
I.  N.  Walter,  J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillman, 
Jr.,  E.  T.  Kruse  and  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 


THE    UNIVERSITY    SAVINGS    BANK 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA. 

Savings  and  household  checking  accounts 

invited.     Interest  on  deposits 

DIRECTORS— Geo.  P.  Baxter,  President;  J. 
W.  Richards,  Vice-President;  Benjamin  Bangs, 
Vice-President;  Louis  Titus,  Dr.  Thos.  Addison, 
A.  G.  Freeman,  Duncan  McDuffie,  Perry  T. 
Tompkins,  F.  L.  Lipman,  W.  J.  Hotchkiss, 
J.   S.    Mills. 


HELPING   THE   HOMELESS 

The  Continental  Building  and 
Loan  Association 

Has  helped  build  up  several  interior  towns  and 
cities  of  California,  but  for  the  next  few  years 
its  funds  will  be  used  to  help  restore  the  burned 
homes  of  San  Francisco. 
Dr.   Washington   Dodge,  Pres.      CaTin   McNab, 

Attorney.     IVm.  Corbin,  Sec.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 
Office:   Corner  Market  and  Church   Streets 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

U.  S.  Assets    $2,493,154 

"     Surplus 483,989 

PACIFIC   COAST   DEPARTMENT 

1004    MERCHANTS'    EXCHANGE 

SAN    FRANCISCO 
J.  J.  Kenny  W.  L.  W.  Miu-eh 

Manager  Assistant  Manager 


A  Good  Investment 

Most  people  find  it  a  difficult 
matter  to  invest  money  safely  and 
profitably.  A  certificate  of  Deposit 
with  this  bank  will  insure  absolute 
safety  and  a  satisfactory  rate  of  in- 
terest. 

Glad  to  discuss  any  financial 
plans  you  may  be  considering. 

We  pay  4  per  cent,  interest  on 
Savings  Accounts  and  2  per  cent, 
interest  on  Checking  Accounts. 

Capital  and  Surplus  over  $  3,000,000.00 
Total  Assets  over   -    -     12,000,000.00 

California  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company 

California  and  Montgomery  Streets 

West  End  Branch  .  .  1531  Dcvisadero 
Mission  Branch  .  2572  Mission,  nr.  22d 
Uptown  Branch  1 740  Fillmore,  nr.  Sutter 
Potrero  Branch     .     .     Kentucky  and   19th 


Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Company 


Established  1850 


OF  HARTFORD 


Total  Assets $5,721,433.00 

Surplus  to  Policy-Holders 2,282,186.00 

BENJAMIN    J.    SMITH 

Manager  Pacific  Department 

SiS    CALIFORNIA    STREET 

San  Francisco 


E.    P.    BARRETT,    Member   S.    F.    Stock   and 

Exchange  Board 
H.  ZADIG,  Member  Merchants'  Exchange 

Phone  Temporary  J725 


Zadig  &  Co. 

Stock  Brokers 


324  Bush  Street 


San  Francisco 


We   have   installed   a   private  wire  connecting 
San  Francisco  with  Goldfiel:'. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


October  5,  1907. 


PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of  the  social   happenings   dur- 
ing   the    past    week    in    the    cities    on    and 
around    the    Bay    of    San    Francisco    will    be 
found  in  the  following  department : 

Many  are  returning  to  town  from  the  coun- 
try, and  the  winter  season  will  be  fairly 
begun  within  the  month.  Already  there  are 
numerous  informal  affairs  which  are  merely 
the  preliminary  steps  to  the  more  elaborate 
occasions   which   will   follow. 

Several  weddings  of  decided  interest  will 
be   events  of  the  near  future. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss 
Anne  Buckbee,  sister  of  Mr.  Spencer  Buckbee 
and  Mr.  Samuel  Buckbee,  to  Mr.  William  F. 
Bliss.  No  date  has  been  arranged  for  their 
wedding. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Flor- 
ence Nightingale  Boyd,  granddaughter  of 
Doctor  and  Mrs.  Nightingale,  to  Doctor  R. 
Godfrey  Broderick.  No  date  is  announced 
for  the  wedding. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss 
Heloise  Chamberlain  Williams,  -  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Williams,  to  Doctor 
Elton  Davis  of  Tonopah.  Their  wedding  will 
be  an  event  of  the  near  future. 

It  is  announced  that  the  wedding  of  Miss 
Edith  McCabe,  daughter  of  Mrs.  M.  J.  Mc- 
Cabe,  to  Mr.  Ernest  McCormick  will  take 
place  on  Tuesday  evening,  October  8,  at  9 
o'clock,  at  the  home  of  the  bride,  on  Buchanan 
Street.  Mrs.  Roy  McCabe,  sister-in-law  of 
the  bride,  will  be  matron  of  honor  and  Miss 
Josephine  Lindley  the  bridesmaid.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Hough  will  be  the  best  man. 

At  the  wedding  of  Miss  Margaret  Hyde- 
Smith,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Hyde-Smith, 
to  Mr.  Harold  Dillingham,  which  is  to  be 
celebrated  early  in  the  winter,  Miss  Gertrude 
Hyde-Smith,  sister  of  the  bride,  will  be  the 
maid  of  honor,  and  the  bridesmaids  will  be 
Miss  Julia  Langhorne,  Miss  Helene  Irwin, 
Miss  Mary  Keeney,  and  Miss  Marion  Newhall. 
Mr.  Walter  Dillingham,  the  groom's  brother, 
will  be  the  best  man. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Marie  Rose  Picker- 
ing, daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  M. 
Pickering,  to  Mr.  Julius  Kruttschnitt,  Jr.,  took 
place  on  Tuesday  afternoon  of  last  week 
at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents  on  Broad- 
way. The  ceremony  was  performed  at  4 :30 
o'clock  by  the  Reverend  Charles  Ramm. 
There  were  no  attendants  of  either  bride  or 
groom,  and  only  relatives  were  present. 

The  marriage  of  Mrs.  Florence  Stone  Dar- 
ragh,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Stone, 
to  Mr.  Alexander  Fraser  Douglas  took  place 
on  Friday  of  last  week  at  the  home  of  the 
bride's  aunj,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker,  on  Broad- 
way. The  ceremony  was  celebrated  at  noon 
by  the  Reverend  William  Kirk  Guthrie.  There 
were  no  attendants  save  the  bride's  little 
daughter  Katharine  Darragh,  who  acted  as 
flower  girl.  Only  the  members  of  the  family 
were  present.  After  their  wedding  journey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  will  live  here. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Roberta  Robbins, 
A  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  R.  Robbins  of 
■  San  Francisco,  to  Mr.  Desmond  Cosgrave  of 
New  York  was  solemnized  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  Sunday,  September  S,  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons officiating.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cosgrave  will 
reside  in  Tuxedo,  New  York. 

Mrs.  W.  Mayo  Newhall  was  the  hostess  at 
,  a  bridge  party  on  Tuesday  afternoon  of  last 
week. 

Mrs.  Hyde-Smith  was  the  hostess  at  a 
bridge  party  on  Wednesday  of  last  week  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  G.  Russell  Lukens.  About 
thirty  guests,  were  present- 
Mrs.  James  Robinson  was  the  hostess  at  a 
bridge  party  at  her  home  on  Thursday  of 
last  week. 

Mrs.  George  C.  Boardman  was  the  hostess 
at  an  Informal  bridge  party  last  week  at  her 
home  on  California  Street 

Miss  Marion  Newhall  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Newhall  were  the  hostesses  at  an  informal 
luncheon  on  Tuesday  at  their  home  on  Green 
and  Scott  Streets  in  honor  of  Miss  Margaret 
Hyde-Smith. 

Mr.  James  D.  Phelan  was  the  host  at  a 
luncheon  on  Friday  of  last  week  in  honor  of 
Mrs.   Gertrude  Franklin  Atherton. 

In vi ration s  have  been  sent  out  by  Mrs. 
Ynez  Shorb  White  to  the  two  series  of  skating 
parties  of  the  Monday  Night  Skating  Club, 
which  will  take  place  on  October  7,  October 
21,  November  4,  November  18,  December  2, 
December  16,  January  6,  January  20,  February' 
3,  and  February  17  (fancy  dress).  The 
patronesses  are  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin,  Miss 
Carrie  Gwin,  Mrs.  J.  de  Barth  Shorb,  Mrs. 
Wakefield  Baker,  Mrs.  George  H.  Mendell, 
Jr.,  and  Mrs.   Wilk'am   B.  Collier. 


been  the  guests  of  relatives  in  Ross  Valley 
for  some  weeks,  have  returned  to  their  home 
in  Denver. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pelham  Ames  and  Miss  Eliza- 
beth   Ames,    who    have    been    East    for    some 
time,   will    not   return    to    San    Francisco    this 
winter,    but   will    remain   in    Boston,   probably  j 
permanently. 

Miss  Phelan  has  returned  from  a  three 
months'  Eastern  trip. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy  has  been  a  visitor  at  ! 
Tahoe   recently. 

Mrs.  R.  Porter  Ashe  has  returned  from  a  ; 
brief  sojourn   in   Santa   Barbara. 

Mr.   and   Mrs.    Walter   L.    Dean   will   spend 
the  winter   at  the   Hager   house   in   this   city- 
Mrs.   Eleanor  Jarboe,  who   is  now   in   New 
York,  will  spend  the  winter  here. 

Miss  Anita  Dibblee  has  returned  to  her  ! 
home  in  Ross  Valley,  after  a  trip  to  the  Grand  I 
Canon. 

Miss  Emma  Grinawood,  who  has  been  visit- 
ing friends  near  Shasta  for  the  past  month,  : 
has  returned  to  her  home  in  East  Oakland. 
Miss  Marie  Christine  de  Guigne  will  return 
this  month  from  a  stay  of  some  months  in 
Paris. 

Miss  Lily  McCalla,  who  has  been  East  dur- 
ing the   summer,    has  returned   to    California. 
Miss    Elena    Robinson   will   not   spend   the 
winter  in   Germany,   as  she  had  planned,  but 
will  return  here  within  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Danforth  Boardman  have 
returned  from  San  Rafael,  where  they  have 
spent  the  summer. 

Miss  Helen  Dean  has  returned  to  New 
York,  after  spending  the  summer  in  San  Ra- 
fael. 

Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  and  her  family  are 
at  present  at  Sobre  Vista,  their  country  place 
in    Sonoma   County. 

Mrs.  Francis  J.  Sullivan  will  return  shortly 
from  a  brief  European  trip.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sullivan  and  Miss  Alice  Sullivan  will  spend 
the  winter  in  town. 

Mrs.  Charles  M.  Keeney  and  Miss  Innes 
Keeney.  who  are  now  in  Berkeley,  will  leave 
shortly  for  New  York  to  spend  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Henry  C.  Campbell  and  Miss  Frances 
Reed  have  returned  to  their  home  in  Sausa- 
lito,  after  a  stay  of  two  months  at  Shasta 
Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Brooke  Perkins  were 
here  recently  as  the  guests  of  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Huntington,  but  have  left  for  New  York. 

Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden  has  returned 
from  Santa  Barbara,  where  she  has  spent 
the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Porter  have 
returned  from  an  Eastern  trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young,  Miss  Helen 
de  Young,  Miss  Constance  de  Young,  and 
Miss  Kathleen  de  Young  have  returned  from 
Europe  and  are  at  their  San  Rafael  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  McComas  are  in 
Greece,  but  leave  shortly  for  Venice.  They 
were  recently  guests  at  a  dinner  given  by 
the  British  minister  to  Greece,  Sir  Francis 
Elliott,  to  his  highness,  Prince  Louis  of  Bat- 
tenberg,  admiral  of  the  British  flying  squad- 
ron. Others  at  the  dinner  were  the  Crown 
Prince  and  Crown  Princess  of  Greece,  Rear- 
Admiral  Fisher,  and  the  Misses  Elliott. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln  Brown  and 
son  have  returned  from  their  European  trip 
and  are  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Lowenberg. 
Mrs.  John  Boggs  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Alice,  left  Thursday  for  the  East.  They  will 
remain  in  New  York  until  Christmas,  then 
go  to  Charleston.  South  Carolina,  and  to 
Florida. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Roe  of  Ross  left  September 
28  to  visit  in  Evanston  and  New  York.  She 
intends  to  return  next  month,  bringing  with 
her  her  daughter  Rita,  who  has  been  attending 
school  in  the  East 

Mr.    W.    B.    Bourn    and    party    of    invited 


guests  left  San  Francisco  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, September  24,  in  the  private  car  El  Fleda 
for  the  Grand  Canon.  The  party  will  remain 
there  some  days,  after  which  a  part  of  them 
will  go  on  to  New  York  and  others  return  to 
San  Francisco.  September  and  October  are 
most  delightful  months  in  which  to  visit  the 
canon,  and  the  party  is  anticipating  a  delight- 
ful   sojourn   there. 

Mrs.  Van  Winkle  and  Miss  Helen  Van 
Winkle  have  returned  from  Portland,  Oregon, 
and  will  spend  the  winter  at  3330  Washing- 
ton Street. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  Hotel  del  Coro- 
nado  were :  Mr.  John  C.  Augshenny,  Mr. 
John  Biddle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Levy,  Mr. 
Frank  R.  Jackson,  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Meyer,  of 
San    Francisco. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  Byron  Hot 
Springs  were :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Pike, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  M.  Crosett,  Mr.  A.  D.  Mc- 
Bryde.  Mr.  J.  W.  Rolph,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max 
Schwabacher,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Silverberg, 
of  San  Francisco. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  Del  Monte  were : 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  J.  Pennington,  Miss 
Wyckoff,  Mrs.  Gray,  Mr.  Robert  L.  Coleman, 
Mr.  William  H.  Dunphy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Creighton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Cooper,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  Mr.  Fred  Till- 
mann.  Miss  Tillmann,  Miss  Mangel,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  D.  McCann,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy 
W.  Taylor,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Smith,  Mr.  A.  A.  Brown, 
Mr.  A.  M.  Powell,  Mrs.  O.  E.  Peterson,  Mrs. 
J.  Downey  Harvey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  F.  Doug- 
las. Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Reichling,  Mrs.  John 
Mullin,  Mr.  C  T.  Alexander,  Mr.  H.  P.  Nye, 
Mrs.  George  Hagerman,  Mr.  W.  R.  Dickson, 
Mrs.  B.  T.  Farrell,  of  San  Francisco. 


Our  interest  does  not  cease 
with  a  sale.  We  request 
our  patrons  to  come  in  at 
any  time  and  have  their 
glasses  re-adjusted. 


Hirsch  &  Kaiser 

1757  Fillmore  St. 


OUT'OF-TOWS  HOTELS 


There's  only  one 

DEL  MONTE 


Golf,  Sea  Bathing,  Motoring.  Parlor  car  from 
San  Francisco  twice  daily.  Special  week  end 
rates.  Free  art  exhibition  and  sales  gallery  of 
California  painters.  Week-end  golf  tournament 
during  the  summer. 

Inquire  Peck-Judah  Co.,  789  Market  Street,  In- 
formation Bureau,  Southern  Pacific,  Flood  Build- 
ing, or  H.  R.  Warner,  Manager,  Del  Monte, 
California. 


The  Late  Mrs.  Chesebrough. 

Mrs.  Chesebrough,  the  wife  of  Mr.  A.  Chese- 
brough. senior  member  of  the  well-known 
firm  of  Williams,  Dimond  &:  Co.,  died  on  Fri- 
day evening  last  at  her  summer  home  in  Ross 
Valley.  Her  death  was  due  to  a  stroke  of 
apoplexy,  and  came  most  suddenly  and  as  a 
great  shock  to  her  family  and  friends. 
Though  she  was  never  a  very  robust  woman, 
and  of  late  years  was  quite  an  invalid,  yet 
no  one  expected  so  untimely  an  end.  In  the 
morning  of  the  fatal  day  her  husband  left 
her  apparently  in  good  health,  little  dreaming 
that  on  his  return  home  in  the  evening  he 
should  find  her  dying.  In  his  bereavement 
and  in  that  of  his  children  many  friends 
deeply  sympathize. 

Mrs.  Chesebrough  invited  strong  friend- 
ships. Amiable,  loving,  intelligent,  and  mag- 
netically sympathetic,  she  won  the  affection 
of  all  with  whom  she  came  in  contact.  Un- 
selfish, uncomplaining,  even  in  suffering  and 
sickness,  she  rimmed  every  cloud  with  a  sil- 
ver lining,  and  surrounded  herself  with  an 
atmosphere  of  cheerfulness  that  drew  from 
even-  one  an  appreciation  that  invariably  de- 
veloped into  the  sincerest  affection.  Her  life 
abounded  in  good  works.  Her  home  was  her 
garden  and  therein  grew  only  flowers  of 
sweetest  perfume.  It  is  the  existence  of  such 
a  woman  that  gives  life  its  greatest  blessing; 
it  is  the  death  of  such  a  woman  that  gives 
life  its  greatest  sorrow.  H.  G.  P. 

Sax  Fraxcisco,  September  30,  1907. 


THE  NEW  HOTEL  VENDOME,  San  Jose 

Thoroughly  rebuilt  and  refurnished.  Unex- 
celled cuisine,  every  modern  convenience,  charm- 
ingly located  in  beautiful  park.  Swimming  pool, 
bowling  alleys,  tennis  courts,  and  sample  rooms 
for  commercial  men  downtown.  A  delightful  place 
to  spend  the  summer.     Rates  reasonable. 

HOTEL  VEXDOME  COMPANY. 


Oakland's    Beautiful    New    Hotel 
The 

Key    Route    Inn 

22d  Street  and  Broadway 

NOW     OPEN 

Beautifully  furnished  rooms  with  every  modern 
improvement.  Cafe  a  la  Carte  at  moderate 
prices.  N.  S.  MULLAN,  Manager. 


San  Mateo  County 

ON"  THE  NEW  AUTO  BOULEVARD 

LAWN  PLAN  PERPETUAL  CARE 


Hotel  Rafael 

San  Rafael,  Cal. 
Open  year  around.  Headquarters  Automobile 
League.  New  and  commodious  garage.  Fifty 
minutes  from  San  Francisco.  Complete  change 
of  climate.  Tiburon  or  Sausalito  Ferry.  All 
modern  conveniences. 

F.  N.  Orpin,  Proprietor. 


sTVT       Luncheon-  or  tea-parties  given    special   and   intelligent   attention.       Our 

J/r                  rooms  are  particularly  adapted  for  these  functions,  the  ordinary 

e^y.                                          restaurant  atmosphere  being  absent. 

^K»  Te  Tea  Cup  Inne  U2\ %±t*'  Mow  Van  N"s 

Byron 
Hot  Springs 

The  waters  cure  rheumatism — the  environment 
is  perfect — the  hotel  comfortable  and  supplied 
with  an  unexcelled  table.  See  Southern  Pacific 
Information  Bureau,  ground  floor,  James  Flood 
Building;  Peck-Judah  Co.,  789  Market  St.,  or 
audress  hotel. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed     will     be     found     a     resume     of 
movements  to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast 
and     of     the     whereabouts     of     absent     Cali- 
fornians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Flood  have  returned 
from  Europe  and  are  at  their  home  on  Broad- 
way. 

Baron     nd   Baroness  von   Schroeder  are  at 

:   e     Rafael   for   a   brief   stay,   but   will 

leir  ranch  in  San  Luis  Obispo  to 

until  the  late  fall. 

nnd  Mrs.  Coppee  Thurston,  who  have 


HOTEL  COLONIAL 


Francisco 


Re-opened  Sept.  1st 

Under   the   Old   Management 

European  plan,  $1.50  a  day  up.  Ameri- 
can plan,  $3.00  a  day  up.  Special  monthly 
rates.  110  rooms — all  outside — every 
room  connecting  with  bath.  A  hotel  of 
unusual  class  with  every  modern  conveni- 
ence. New  brick  building.  Sutter  Street 
cars  direct  from  ferry — all  cross-town 
lines  transfer  to  Sutter  Street 

Howard    T.    Blethen,    Manager 
Stockton  Street,  above  Sutter        Phone  Temporary  4754 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Most    Delightful    Climate    on    Earth. 
Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 

American  Plan.  Summer  Rates  $3.50  per  day. 

"  Good  Music"  and  "Fine  Automobile  Road, 

Los  Angeles-Riverside  to  Coronado." 

Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other    outdoor   sports 

every  day  in  tie  year. 
Fishing,    Boating    and    Bathing    are    the    very 
best.     Send  for  Booklet  to 

MORGAN    ROSS,    Manager, 

Coronado  Beach,  Cal. 

Or  see  H.  F.  NORCROSS,  Agent, 

334  So.  Spring  St,  Los  Angeles. 

TeL  A  6789;  Main  3917. 


October  5,  1907. 
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No    Other  Food   Product 
has  a  like  Record 

Baker's  Cocoa 


Years  of  Constantly- 
Increasing  Sales 


Registered 
U.  S.  Pat.  Office 


ABSOLUTELY 
PURE 


It  is  a  perfect  food,  as  wholesome  as  it 
is  delicious;  highly  nourishing,  easily 
digested,  fitted  to  repair  wasted  strength, 
preserve  health,  prolong  life. 

Our  Choice  Recipe  Book,  contain- 
ing directions  for  preparing  more 
than  100  dainty  dishes,  sent  free 
on  request. 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Established  1780 
DORCHESTER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


Mission  Street 

is  the  street 


One  loft  left  in  the  Mauzy  Sc  Reid  Building, 

Second  and  Mission.  Price  £60.  Most  advantage- 
ous .for  man  nfacra  rets'  agents.  Following:  firms 
have  leased  space:  B.  Hallgarten  A  Co.,  dry  goods; 
WaUenstein  ±  Hanly,  men's  furnishings;  Morrison 
Shirt  ±  Collar  Co.;  Dent's  Glove  Agency;  SeLLman 
4  Co..  druggists'  sundries;  DUI-Crosett  Co..  manu- 
facturers' agents;  Gardiner  Bros,  and  Chas.  F. 
Scott,  agents  for  specialties  for  the  drug  trade;  Jos. 
Thieben  4  Co..  electrical  specialties. 


Peyton  Chemical  Co. 

Purchasers  and  Smelters  of 

COPPER.  GOLD  AND  SILVER  ORES,  ETC. 

Office:  Montgomery  Block,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

Smelter    and    Works    at    Pevton,    Contra    Costa 

Co.,   Cal.;   P.  O.,  Martinez. 


Enjoy  good  solid  winter 
comfort  in  our  dependable 
qualities  of  Men's  and 
Women's  Underwear  and 
Hosiery,  Sweater  Coats, 
Norfolks,  Shawls,  Bath 
and  Lounging  Robes,  Pa- 
jamas— everything  moder- 
ately priced. 

Gantner  &  Mattern  Co. 


Cor.  Van  Ness  and 
California  St. 


Knit    Shop 


^jrcm^co 


■Retail  ard  For  Re-n 

SEND    FOR    ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE 

1808  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  or  837  So. 
Spring  St.,  I 


PERSONAL. 


Army  and  Navy. 
The  latest  personal  notes  relative   to   army 
and    navy    people    who    are    or    have    been 
I  stationed  at  Pacific  Coast  points : 

Rear- Admiral    Henry    W.    Lyon,   U.    S.   N., 
will  be  relieved  from  duty  as  commandant  of 
j  the   Mare   Island   Navy  Yard   on   October    12, 
i  and  will  be  retired  early  in  November. 

Rear-Admiral  James   H.   Dayton,  U.   S.   N., 
,  commander  of  the   Pacific  fleet,   arrived   here 
j  on  Friday  last  on  his  flagship,  the  West  Vir- 
j  ginia,    commanded   by    Captain    J.    B.    Milton, 
U.  S.   N.,  from  the  Asiatic  station,  accompa- 
nied   by    the    armored    cruisers    Pennsylvania, 
commanded   by    Captain   Aaron    Ward,    U.    S. 
N. ;  the  Colorado,  Captain  S.  A.  Staunton,  U. 
S.  N.,  and  the  Maryland,  Captain  C.  Thomas, 
U.  S.  N. 

Brigadier-General  Frederick  Funston,  U.  S. 
A.,  commander  of  the  Department  of  Cali- 
fornia, accompanied  by  Colonel  J.  W.  Duncan, 
U.  S.  A.,  chief  of  staff,  and  Lieutenant 
Hornsby  Evans,  U.  S.  A.,  aide-de-camp,  called 
officially  on  Friday  of  last  week  on  Rear- 
Admiral  James  H.  Dayton,  U.  S.  N.,  com- 
mander of  the  Pacific  fleet. 

Colonel  William  A.  Simpson,  U.  S.  A.,  ad- 
jutant-general of  the  Department  of  Cali- 
fornia, spent  the  week  end  at  Mare  Island 
as  the  guest  of  friends. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  David  L.  Brainard, 
deputy  commissary -general,  U.  S.  A.,  chief 
commissary  of  the  Department  of  California, 
is  ordered  to  proceed  to  Benicia  Barracks  to 
inspect  subsistence  matters  at  that  post. 

Major  James  Kennedy,  surgeon,  TJ.  S.  A., 
is  granted  leave  of  absence  for  one  month  to 
take  effect  upon  the  completion  of  certain 
duties  assigned  him  at  the  General  Hospital, 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco. 

Captain  Eugene  P.  Jervey,  Jr.,  Tenth  Cav- 
alry, U.  S.  A.,  is  detailed  temporarily  as  an 
acting  quartermaster,  and  will  report  in  per- 
son to  Colonel  John  B.  Bellinger,  U.  S.  A., 
depot  quartermaster,  San  Francisco,  for  duty 
as    his   assistant. 

Captain  Samuel  F.  Bottoms,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  one  month's 
leave  of  absence,  dating  from  September  20. 

Captain  Frederick  W.  Cole,  quartermaster, 
U.  S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  further  duty  at 
Philadelphia  and  is  ordered  to  report  in  per- 
son to  the  commanding  officer,  Presidio  of 
San  Francisco,  for  duty  as  quartermaster  at 
that  post,  relieving  Captain  Harry  J.  Hirsch, 
quartermaster,  U.  S.  A.  Captain  Hirsch  upon 
being  thus  relieved  will  proceed  to  Columbus 
Barracks,  Ohio,  and  report  in  person  to  the 
commanding  officer  of  that  post  for  duty  as 
quartermaster.  In  addition  to  that  duty  he 
will  assume  charge  under  the  instructions  of 
the  quartermaster-general  of  the  army  of 
construction  work  at  Columbus  Barracks. 

Captain  Edgar  A.  Macklin,  Twenty-Fifth 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  treat- 
ment at  the  General  Hospital,  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco,  and  will  join  his  regiment. 

Captain  Harry  S.  Howland,  U.  S.  A.,  is 
ordered  transferred  from  the  Ninth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  to  the  Twenty-Sixth  Infantry,  U. 
S.  A. 

Captain  James  Hanson,  Fourteenth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  now  at  the  Army  General  Hospital, 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  is  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed to  his  proper  station  at  Vancouver  Bar- 
racks and  report  for  duty. 

Captain  Junius  C.  Gregory,  assistant  sur- 
geon, U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  three 
months'  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  Emil  P.  Pierson,  Fourteenth 
Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco, 
is  ordered  to  proceed  at  once  to  Monterey 
and  report  to  the  commanding  officer.  Second 
Squadron,  Fourteenth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  for 
duty. 

Lieutenant  Irwin  L.  Hunsaker,  Ninth  Cav- 
alry, U.  S.  A.,  now  in  San  Francisco,  is 
ordered  to  proceed  to  Fort  D.  A.  Russell. 
Wyoming,  and  to  report  in  person  to  Briga- 
dier-General Charles  Morton,  U.  S.  A.,  for 
appointment  and  duty  as  aide-de-camp  on  his 
staff. 

Lieutenant  George  W.  Winterburn,  Ninth 
Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  now  on  sick  leave  of 
absence,  will  proceed  to  the  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco  and  report  in  person  to  the  com- 
manding officer,  General  Hospital,  for  observa- 
tion and  treatment. 

Lieutenant  Jarvis  J.  Bain,  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, U.  S.  A.,  has  had  the  orders  revoked 
directing  him  to  proceed  to  the  Philippines. 
He  is  relieved  from  duty  at  Fort  Mason  and 
will  proceed  to  Washington  Barracks,  D.  C, 
and  report  to  the  commanding  officer  of  that 
post  for  duty  with  the  companies  of  the  Sec- 
ond Battalion  of  Engineers,  stationed  there, 
and  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  engi- 
neering school  to  take  a  course  of  instruction 
in   the  school. 

Lieutenant  Joseph  H.  Pelot,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  ten  days' 
leave  of  absence,  to  take  effect  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  sick  leave  granted  him. 

Lieutenant  William  S.  Wood,  Fourth  Field 
Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  report 
to  the  commanding  general,  Department  of 
California,  for  assignment  to  duty  pending 
the  departure  of  the  transport  sailing  on  No- 
vember 5  for  the  Philippines. 

Lieutenant  Edwin  E.  Pritchett,  First  Field 
Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Lieutenant  Roy  B. 
Staver,  First  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  were 
ordered  to  proceed  without  delay  to  Sargent, 


California,  and  report  to  their  battalion  com- 
mander for  duty. 

Lieutenant  Harry  Graham,  Twenty- Second 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  Presidio  of  Monterey,  has 
been  spending  a  fortnight  here  on  sick  leave. 

Lieutenant  Frederick  C.  Test,  Twenty- 
Second  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  has  had  Chico 
designated  as  his  station  while  on  duty  in 
connection  with  the  Progressive  Military  Map 
of  the  United  States. 

Lieutenant  Robert  H.  Pierson,  assistant 
surgeon,  U.  S.  A.,  in  addition  to  his  present 
duty  at  Fort  Mason,  will  report  in  person  to 
the  commanding  general,  Department  of  Cali- 
fornia, for  duty  as  attending  surgeon  at  San 
Francisco. 

Contract  Surgeon  Elsworth  Wilson,  U.  S. 
A.,  is  ordered  to  proceed  from  Mohave  City, 
Arizona,  to  the  Presidio  of  Monterey  and 
report  in  person  to  the  commanding  officer  of 
that  post  for  duty. 

Lieutenant  Parker  Hitt,  Twenty-Second  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A. ;  Lieutenant  Roy  C.  Hill, 
Twenty-Second  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. ;  Lieutenant 
Arthur  C.  Ahrends,  Twentieth  Infantry,  U.  S. 
A. ;  Lieutenant  Gordon  A.  Dennis,  Twentieth 
Infantry,  and  Lieutenant  Thurman  H.  Bane, 
Fourteenth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  have  been 
selected  for  a  course  of  instruction  at  the 
School  of  Musketry,  Presidio  of  Monterey, 
reporting  on  or  before  October  1. 


The  first  passenger  vessel  propelled  by 
steam  turbines  was  the  King  Edward,  built  on 
the  Clyde  in  1901.  Since  that  time  the 
progress  of  the  steam  turbine  has  been  rapid, 
and  there  are  now  vessels  of  this  type  in 
service,  if  not  all  over  the  world,  at  least  on 
many  of  its  more  important  marine  highways. 
The  Litsitania  and  Mauritania,  785  feet  long, 
with  a  maximum  displacement  of  43,000  tons, 
a  horsepower  of  68,000,  and  a  speed  of  about 
twenty-nine  miles  an  hour,  are  the  culmina- 
tion, at  least  for  the  present,  of  this  new 
type  of  marine  propulsion.  The  fact  that  they 
were  built  with  British  government  money 
and  are  the  pioneers  in  a  new  system  of 
readily  convertible  merchant  vessels  for  mili- 
tary use  in  wartime  also  adds  to  their  interest. 


Count  Prosper  D'Epinay,  who  has  been  dec- 
orated in  Paris  by  the  British  ambassador 
with  the  Victorian  Order,  is  in  the  odd  posi- 
tion of  being  a  British  subject  and  yet  a 
Frenchman  at  the  same  time.  He  was  born 
in  the  island  of  Mauritius  some  sixty-five 
years  ago.  The  island,  of  course,  is  inhabited 
by  a  French-speaking  population  and  once 
formed  part  of  the  territories  of  France. 
Both  the  count's  parents  being  French,  the 
count  is  regarded  in  France  as  a  French- 
man, but  being  born  under  the  British  flag 
he  is  just  as  surely  a  British  subject. 


When  Alfred  Stevens  designed  the  noble 
monument  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  he  intended  that  his 
work  should  be  crowned  by  an  equestrian 
statue.  But  Stevens  died  before  his  design 
was  carried  out  Now,  thirty-two  years  after 
his  death,  the  equestrian  statue  has  been  com- 
pleted and  before  long  will  be  placed  in  posi- 
tion. 

<♦*■ 

J.  F.  Twist,  Dentist,  1476  Eddy  Street, 
near  Fillmore.     Phone  West  5304. 


Can  not  be  easily  duplicated  if  lost  or  stolen. 
There  is  no  chance  of  such  danger  in  one  of 
our  $4.00  a  year  steel  Safe  Deposit  Boxes. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Bids.     Junction  Post  and  Market,  S.  F. 


Hillcrest 
Apartments 

N.  E.  cor.  California  and 
Jones  Sts. 


FOR    SALE 

PEDIGREE  ANGORA  KITTENS 

Black   or  white  510  and  SIS.     Very  eentle  affectionate 
pets.     House  broken.     Apply 

D.  ANDERSON 

Mill  Valley,  CaJ. 


HOUSE   FOR  SALE  $13^500 

A  beautiful  San  Rafael  home.  14  rooms.  2  baths, 
separate  laundry  and  servants'  quaners.  Located 
two  and  one-half  blocks  from  electric  road.  Occu- 
pied by  owner  and  in  perfect  condition.  1 
in£3  entirely  new;  would  sell  part.  Terms  $6,000 
cash,  balance  to  suit.     For  particulars  address 
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Pears' 

The  ingredients 
in  many  soaps,  re- 
quire free  alkali  to 
saponify  them. 

The  rich,  cooi 
lather  of  Pears'  does 
not  result  from  free 
alkali,  fats  or  rosin. 

Pears'  and  purity 
are  synonymous. 

*  Matchless  for  the  complexion. 


Fairmont  Hotel 

Crowns  the  most  magnificent 
site  in  the  heart  of 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


European  Plan 


Rates  $2.50  and  upward 
Cuisine  and  service  unsurpassed 
Alt  rooms  outside 
E-very  room  with  bath 


=MAXJGEMENT  OF= 


The  Palace  Hotel  Company 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

Discrimination  is  the 
epicure's    capital. 

Grill  Room 


Hotel   Collingwood 

35th  St.,  bet.  5th  Ave.  and  Broadway 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

New  fireproof  hotel,  located  in  the  shopping 
and  theatre  district,  containing  every  modern 
device  for  comfort  of  guests. 

Positively  exclusive.     Service  a  la  carte. 


These    trade-mark    crisa 

Cresiw) 

ross  jfres   on    every   package 

SbnttS     and 

BARLlV 

Perfect  BreakfasJa 
PANSY    FLOU^Td^ 

Unlike  all^tner 
Forsook  c 

i  DeJt  Health  Cereals. 
k :  ^r     X,  "  -   anc'    Biscuit. 
^£is.    ^yk  grocers. 

^^rnplt.^rrite 

FARWILL  &   RF™«.  1 

t^Ti*nwN.  N.  Y„  D.  S.  A. 

Roy  C.  Ward 
Jas.  K.  Polk 


Tas.  \V.  Dean 
Geo.  E.  Billings 


GEO.    E.    BILLINGS   CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

202  California  St.  Phone,  Temporary  1011 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TERRA  C0TTA.PRESSED  BPICK.PIPE 
FIRE  PROOFING. ROOFING  "TILT 
FLUE  LININGS.FSRE  TILE 
IAUNDRY  TRAYS     ^ 


^$*P*"    WORKS 
LINCOLN, CAL. 
--QFFICE--- 

,»  G^^EDDY  &  HYDE  STS, SAH  FRANCISCO. 


w. 


w^ 


IGottis  IRflPsrh  (En. 

Leading  Printers,  Lithographers 
and  Label  Manufacturers 

Works :    Comer   Mission    and    Fifteenth    Streets 

WE  PRINT  THE  A 


THE    ARGONAUT 


October  5,  1907. 


THE  STRONGEST 
AND  MOST  ROBUST  OF  MEN  AND 
WOMEN  OCCASIONALLY  REQUIRE 
A  PURE  TONICAL  STIMULANT. 
THE  PURITY  AND  EXCELLENCE 
OF 


HUNTER 

BALTIMORE 

RYE 


MAKES  ITS  USE  PREFERABLE 
AT  SUCH  TIMES. 


Aeeiita  tnr  <  aiifoinia  and    Nevada, 
012-914  Folsom  St.,  San  h  raneisto,  Cal. 


Mild,  Rich 

and 
Satisfying 

Sanchez  y  Haya 

Clear  Havana 
Cigars 


Factory  No.  1 


Tampa,  Fla. 


Tillmann  &  Bendel 
Pacific  Slope  Distributers 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE   &   CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bldg. 


John  F.  Forbes 

Certified    Public   Accountant 
601   KOHL  BUILDING 


SAN   FRANCISCO 


AMES  HARRIS  NEVILLE  CO. 

607-609  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 

TENTS 

Gold  Medal  Camp  Furniture,  Awnings, 

Hammocks,  Bags,  Twines 

and  Canvas 


Press   Clippings 

Are    money-makers    for    Contractors, 

Supply  Houses,  Business  Men 

and  Corporations 

,'s  Press  Clipping  Bureau     g^ 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"She  hasn't  any  friends  to  speak  of."  "No? 
Then  what  are  they  for?"—  -Puck. 

"Xagg  is  very  fond  of  entertaining,  isn't 
he  ?"  "Yes  ;  his  wife  has  to  be  pleasant  when 
there's   company   present!" — Boston    Traveler. 

"Doc,  give  me  something  for  my  head- 
ache?" "Did  you  ever  have  headache  be- 
fore?" "Nope — usually  after."  —  Cleveland 
Leader. 

"I  will  pay  your  debts  today,  but  it  is  posi- 
tively for  the  last  time!"  "Oh,  dear  uncle, 
then  wait  at  least  until  tomorrow !" — Flie- 
gende  Blatter. 

She — I  heard  about  the  elopement.  Has 
her  mother  forgiven  them?  He — I  think  no4. 
I  understand  she  has  gone  to  live  with  them. 
—Illustrated  Bits. 

"If  it  wasn't  for  one  thing  Tompkins  wou1 1 
be  the  most  successful  liar  I  ever  met."  "Aud 
that?"  "No  one  ever  believes  his  lies." — 
Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

"Out  of  a  job?"  "Yes — and  they  put  a 
woman  in  my  place."  "Gee !  Well,  I'll  tell 
you — why  don't  you  marry  the  woman  ?"— 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

"Can  a  rich  man  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven?"  "Yes,"  answered  the  wise  old 
Parson  Brodhead,  "but  not  on  a  technicality." 
— Louisville  Courier-] ournai. 

"Did  you  ever  bite  a  Boston  girl  ?"  "No, 
I  am  afraid  to  go  near  them,"  replied  the 
second  mosquito.  "I've  heard  they  are  very 
cold-blooded." — Houston  Post. 

Clara — As  Ethel  married  in  haste,  I  sup- 
pose she  repented  at  leisure?  Maude — No; 
she  repented  at  a  cheap  boarding-house,  I  un- 
derstand.— Chicago  Daily  Nezvs. 

"He's  going  to  expose  a  party  of  grafters." 
"Why  does  he  take  such  an  interest?"  "They 
wouldn't  pay  him  for  refraining  from  expos- 
ing them." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

"My  bride  wanted  to  go  on  a  week's  wed- 
ding tour,  and  I  wanted  to  stay  at  home. 
Well,  we  compromised  by  going  on  a  tour 
around  the  world!" — Meggcndorfer  Blatter. 

"I  have  come  all  the  way  out  here,"  said 
the  tenderfoot,  "to  see  your  beautiful  sunset." 
"Somebody's  been  stringin'  you,  stranger,"  re- 
plied Arizona  Al.  "It  ain't  mine." — Chicago 
Record-Herald. 

Weary  Walker— De  world's  all  wrong. 
Tired  Tatters — Wot's  eatin'  youse  now? 
Weary  Walker— Ef  I'd  a  had  de  makin'  uv  it 
I'd  made  all  de  roads  runnin'  down  hill. — 
Chicago  News. 

Maud — She  is  a  woman  who  has  suffered 
a  good  deal  for  her  belief.  Ethel — Dear  me! 
What  is  her  belief?  Maud — She  believes 
that  she  can  wear  a  No.  3  shoe  on  No.  6 
feet. — Tit-Bits. 

Mrs.  Tourist — I'm  afraid  that  the  monkey 
wouldn't  please  my  husband.  Vendor — But 
madame  will  find  it  easier  to  find  another  hus- 
band than  to  get  a  monkey  like  that  for  three 
piasters  ! — Le  Rire. 

"What  shall  I  read  you  first?"  "The  mar- 
riages." "Here's  an  article  about  some  boys 
who  were  found  playing  with  dynamite." 
"Well,  read  it.  It  possesses  the  same  ele- 
ments of  interest." — Houston  Post. 

"What,"  queried  the  young  man,  "is  the  dif- 
ference between  white  lies  and  black  lies?" 
"White  lies,"  answered  the  home-grown  phil- 
osopher, "are  the  kind  we  tell;  black  lies  are 
the  kind  we  hear." — Chicago  News. 

"Yes,"  said  the  Summer  Girl,  "it's  all  off. 
I  sent  everything  back  to  him  yesterday." 
"Not  the  ring?"  asked  her  friend.  "No,  he 
said  I  could  keep  that  if  I'd  send  him  the 
hammock  I  caught  him  in." — Yonkers  States- 
man. 

"Mamma,  why  don't  you  want  me  to  play 
with  that  Kudger  boy?"  "Because,  dear,  I 
know  the  family.  He  hasn't  good  blood  in 
him."  "Why,  mamma,  he's  been  vaccinated 
twice,  and  it  wouldn't  take  either  time. — Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

Yeast — It  is  difficult  to  tell  the  waiters  from 
gentlemen  diners  at  fashionable  restaurants 
now.  Crimsonbeak — Well,  if  you  happened  to 
search  'em  when  they  went  out  you  could  tell 
the  difference.  The  waiters  would  have  the 
money  in   their  clothes. — Yonkers  Statesman. 

Mr.  Jagzvay  (at  a  late  hour,  groping  his  way 
toward  the  foot  of  the  stairs) — There's  just 
twice  as  many  chairs  in  this  hallway  as  there 
ought  t'  be!  My  eyes  might  fool  me  on  that 
prop'sition,  o'  course,  but  when  I  stumble 
'gainst  'em,  by  George,  I  know  they're  there  ! 
— Ch icago   Trtbu n e. 

The  millionaire  from  Pittsburg  was  ob- 
served to  be  loitering  outside  of  the  pearly 
gates.  "Why  don't  you  hurry  up  and  knock?" 
queried  a  shade.  "I'm  waiting  for  that  other 
chap  to  get  ahead  of  me,"  whispered  the  Pitts- 
burg millionaire.  'And  who  is  he?"  "Whyr 
a  grafter  from  San  Francisco.  By  the  side 
of  him  I  will  seem  as  innocent  as  a  lamb." — 
Chicago  Nezvs. 


Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  for  chil- 
dren's teething  is  guaranteed  under  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act,  Serial  No.   1098. 


Artistic 
Homes- 

on 

Easy 
Terms 


We  have  sold  a  number  of  lots  in  Presidio 
Terrace  to  H.  B.  Pinney,  a  well-known 
builder,  who  will  construct  upon  them 
artistic  and  modern  residences  which  will 
be  sold,  with  50  feet  of  land,  for  $15000  to 
$17000  on  easy  terms.  Plans  will  be  on 
exhibition  at  our  office  next  week.  Let  us 
show  them  to  you  and  tell  you  about 
Presidio  Terrace. 

BALDWIN  &  HOWELL 

318-324  Kearny  Street 


oScfimid^ 


STEAMSHIP  LINES 


LITHOGRAPH 


LABELS 


CARTONS 


CALIFORNIA   MADE 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

REBUILDING  AT  SECOND  AND  BRYANT  STS. 

SALES  OFFICE:  546  MARKET  ST. 

Phone.  TEMPORARY  2779 

OAKLAND  TEMPORARY  OFFICE  &  FACTORY 


FIFTH  AND  ADELINE  STS. 
LOS  ANGELES.  526  S     MAIN  STREET 
PORTLAND.     -     MACLEAY  BUILDING 


MT.  TAMALPAIS  RAILWAY 

YiaSansalito  Ferry — Foot  of  Market  Sf, 


Lv.  San  Fran. 

Legal  Holidays 
Sunday  Time 

Lv.  Tamalpais 

WEEK 
DAY 

SUN- 
DAY 

SUN- 
DAY 

WEEK 
DAY 

9:45  A 
1:45  P 

7:15  A 
9:15  A 
9:45  A 
11:15  A 
12:45  P 
2:15  P 
3:45  P 

9:28  A 
11:10  A 
12:16  P 
1:40  P 
3:10  P 
4:40  P 
6:10  P 

7:45  A 
1:40  P 
4:14  P 

SATUR- 
DAY 

4:45  P 

SATUR- 
DAY 
9:34  P 

TICKET  OFFICE  AT  SAUSALITO  FERRY 


MINERAL  WATER 

For  the  family  table  or  buffet. 
Pure,  delicious,  healthful. 


It  is  especially  recommended 

for  all  forms  of  stomach 

disorders. 


At  all  First-Class  Grocers'  arid  Wine 
and  Liquor  Merchants.' 


For  Tour 
Breakfast 

GERMEA 

At  All  Grocers 


The  Johnson- Locke 
Mercantile  Co. 

Agents 
213    Sansome   St.,    San   Francisco,    Cal. 


JOHN  G.  ILS  &  CO. 

Manufacturers 

High    Grade    French    Ranges 

Kitchen  and  Bakery  Outfits. 
827-829   Mission,  between   Fourth 
and  Fifth  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


AMERICAN  LINE 


PLYMOUTH — CHERBOURG — SOUTHAMPTON 

St.    Paul Sept.  2S  I  St.  Louis Oct.  12 

New    York Oct.    5  j  Philadelphia    ...Oct.  19 

PHILADELPHIA — QUEENSTOWN —  LIVERPOOL 

Westernland .  .Sept.  28  I  Noordland Oct.  12 

Haverford Oct.    5  |  Friesland Oct.  19 

ATLANTIC  TRANSPORT  LINE 

NEW     YORK LONDON     DIRECT 

Minneapolis  . .  Sept.  28  I  Mesaba Oct.  1 2 

Minnehaha Oct.    5  |  Minnetonka Oct.  19 

HOLLANMMERICA  LINE 

NEW    YORK ROTTERDAM,     VIA     BOULOGNE 

Sailings  Wednesdays  as  per  sailing  list. 

Statendam    ...Sept.  25  I  Potsdam Oct.  16 

Noordam    Oct.    2     N.  Amsterdam . .  Oct.  23 

Ryndam   Oct.    9  |  Statendam Oct.  30 


RED  STAR  LINE 


NEW     YORK DOVER — ANTWERP 

Vaderland  ....Sept.  28  I  Zeeland    Oct.  12 

Kroonland Oct.    5  |  Finland    Oct.  19 

WHITE  STAR  LINE 

NEW    YORK — QUEENSTOWN — LIVERPOOL 

•Arabic Sept.  26  1  *Cedric    Oct.  10 

•Baltic   Oct.    3  |  •Celtic Oct.  17 

PLYMOUTH — CHERBOURG — SOUTHAMPTON 

•Oceanic    Sept.  25  I  'tADRIATIC    ..Oct.  9 

•Majestic Oct.    2  |  "Teutonic    Oct.  16 

fNew,    2j,noo    tons,     has    elevator,    gymnasium, 
Turkish  baths  and  *  band. 

BOSTON QUEENSTOWN LIVERPOOL 

Republic Sept.  25  ]  Cymric Oct,    9 

New  York—  Azores— Mediterranean 

'Cretic Sept.  26,  noon;  Nov.  7,  Dec.  11 

•Republic Oct.  24,  3  p.  m.;  Nov.  30,  Jan  25 

Boston— Azores — Mediterranean 

*Canopic Oct.  5,  9  a.  m.;  Nov.  16,  Jan.  11 

"Romanic Oct.  26,  2  p.  m.;  Dec.  5,  Feb.  1 

G.  N.  KOEPPEL,  Pass.  Agt.  Pacific  Coast,  36 
Ellis  St.,  near  Market,   San  Francisco. 


Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL  S.  S.  CO.) 

Have  Opened  Their  Permanent  Offices  at  Room 
240  James  Flood  Building,  San  Francisco. 

S.S.America    Maru..  .Wednesday,  Oct.    2,1907 

S.  S.  Nippon    Maru Wednesday,  Oct.  30,  1907 

S.  S.  Hongkong  Maru.  .  .Tuesday,  Nov.  26,  1907 

Steamers  will  leave  wharf,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets,  1  p.  m.,  for  Yokohama  and 
Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu,  Kobe  (Hiogo), 
Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and  connecting  at 
Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Manila,  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office,  James 
Flood  Building.  W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


Fall  and  Winter  Tours 

EGYPT      THE  NILE 

PALESTINE  and 
ROUND  THE  WORLD 


THOS.   COOK  &  SON 

Flood   Building,   32    Powell    Street,    S.    F. 
140  OFFICES  ABROAD 

Cook's  Travelers'  Checks,  Payable  Everywhere. 


Bonestell,  Richardson  &  Co. 

PAPER 

The  paper  used  in  printing  the  Argonaut  is 

furnished  bv  us. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  DOUSE 

473  ta  485  Sixth  St.  San  Francisco 


The  Citizens'  Alliance 

of  San  Francisco 

Desires  to  inform  its  members  and  the  law- 
abiding  public  that  they  have  removed  to 
their  new  quarters  in  the  Merchants*  Ex- 
change Building,  Rooms  917-18-20  and  22, 
and  they  cordially  invite  those  who  are 
members,  or  who  are  unlawfully  imposed 
upon,  to  call. 


XWf 


The  Argonaut. 


Vol.  LXI.     No.  1594. 


San  Francisco,  October  12,  1907. 


Price  Ten  Cents 


PUBLISHER'S  NOTICE — The  Argonaut  (title  trade-marked)  is 
published  every  week  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing  Company.  Sub- 
scriptions, $4.00  oer  year;  six  months,  $2.10;  three  months,  $1.10, 
payable  in  advance — postage  prepaid.  Subscriptions  to  all  foreign 
countries  within  the  Postal  Union,  $5.00  per  year.  Sample  copies 
free.  Single  copies,  10  cents.  News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  the 
interior  supplied  by  the  San  Francisco  News  Company,  1711  San 
Pablo  Avenue,  Oakland.  Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  changed 
should  give  their  old  as  well  as  new  addresses.  The  American 
News  Company,  New  York,  are  agents  for  the  Eastern  trade.  The 
Argonaut  may  be  ordered  from  any  News  Dealer  or  Postmaster  in 
the  United  States  or  Europe.     Special  advertising  rates  to  publishers. 
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The    Presidential  Tour. 

The  President's  tour  through  the  Mississippi  River 
cities  during  the  week  has  been  marked  by  a  series  of 
utterances  in  which  the  attitude  of  the  administration 
toward  abuses  in  corporation  practice  has  not  only  been 
sustained,  but  distinctly  carried  forward.  In  a  speech 
delivered  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  referring  to 
current  criticism  that  the  attitude  of  the  govern- 
ment was  affecting  business  to  its  disadvantage, 
declared  that  this  was  probably  the  fact.  Neverthe- 
less, he  said,  the  policies  inaugurated  in  the  interest  of 
the  square  deal  would  be  continued  so  long  as  he  was 
in  the  presidential  office,  no  matter  what  the  effect 
might  be  or  who  should  be  hurt  by  it.  This  is  pre- 
cisely what  has  been  expected  from  the  President;  it  is 
the  only  possible  position  for  him.  To  inaugurate  a 
movement  under  motives  of  moral  conviction  and  aim 
and  then  to  relax  its  execution  because  it  hurts  business 
would  be  something  very  much  worse  than  absurd. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  the  present  stage  of  his  develop- 
ment, could  not  consent  to  a  moral  compromise  without 
a  distinct  loss  of  position  before  the  country.  He  did 
this  once  in   an  earlier  stage  of  his   career,   learning 


thereby  a  lesson  which  he  is  not  likely  soon  to  forget. 
The  instance,  which  is  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  those 
who  keep  close  tab  on  the  inside  affairs  of  the  govern- 
ment, was  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Roosevelt's  entrance 
upon  the  presidential  office.  In  the  few  days  which 
intervened  between  the  death  of  McKinley  and  his 
burial,  those  who  had  inspired  the  McKinley  policies 
impressed  Roosevelt  with  the  fear  of  a  financial  panic 
due  to  general  distrust  of  his  capabilities  and  tempera- 
ment. He  was  for  the  moment  thrown  completely  off 
his  feet  and  he  so  far  yielded  to  the  counsels  of  timidity 
— not  to  say  of  sinister  calculation — as  to  announce  his 
intention  to  carry  forward  the  government  upon  the 
McKinley  idea  and  through  administrative  agents  of 
McKinley's  own  selection. 

There  is  an  interesting  bit  of  history  in  connection 
with  Roosevelt's  invitation  to  the  McKinley  Cabinet  to 
continue  in  office,  which  has  never  yet  been  given  to 
the  public;  and  when  it  shall  be  written  it  will  expose 
the  extraordinary  hardihood  of  certain  influences  on 
the  one  hand  and  a  curious  phase  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
character  on  the  other.  The  Roosevelt  of  today  is  a 
very  different  man  from  the  Roosevelt  of  1901,  very 
much  surer  of  himself,  very  much  firmer  in  his  grasp 
of  the  forces  of  government,  far  less  disposed  to  harken 
to  counsels  of  his  critics  or  even  of  his  friends.  We 
are  not  sure  that  in  all  respects  he  is  a  better  or  a  safer 
man,  but  there  is  no  question  that  he  is  infinitely  a 
stronger  one.  

The  Argonaut,  somewhat  out  of  line  with  the  com- 
mon opinion,  does  not  believe  that  the  almost  univer- 
sal decline  in  the  value  of  securities,  with  other  man- 
ifestations affecting  the  general  financial  situation, 
is  wholly  due  or  even  largely  due  to  the  attitude  of  the 
administration  toward  abuses  in  corporation  practice. 
Other  causes,  we  think,  have  operated  far  more  potently 
than  the  government  prosecutions  to  check  the  head- 
long rush  of  speculation  and  of  inflation  which  has 
infected  the  country  as  a  species  of  intoxication.  The 
jacking-up  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  of  the  Beef 
Trust,  of  the  Food  Trusts,  and  of  the  Transportation 
Trusts  has  no  doubt  had  a  restraining  effect  upon  specu- 
lation; but  speculation  is  only  one  of  the  phases  of 
national  activity  and  by  no  means  the  most  important. 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  writing  to  study  in  detail 
conditions  tending  to  the  tightening  of  the  money  mar- 
ket and  to  the  curtailment  of  certain  phases  of  industry  ; 
we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  labor  situation  all  over  the 
country,  to  the  inadequacy  of  our  transportation  sys- 
tems to  bear  the  burdens  of  an  augmented  traffic,  to 
the  prodigious  economic  losses  involved  in  recent  wars 
and  disasters  (including  our  own),  to  the  universal 
feeling  that  things  have  been  moving  too  fast  for  safety, 
to  indicate  that  administrative  policy  is  not  the  only 
influence  tending  to  check  the  tide  both  of  speculation 
and  of  enterprise.  On  the  whole,  we  believe  the 
change  from  abounding  confidence  to  a  caution  in  some 
aspects  approaching  timidity  is  not  a  thing  wholly  to 
be  regretted.  Expansive  periods,  flush  times,  with 
their  invariable  accompaniments  of  over-confidence 
and  over-exhilaration,  are  not  always  the  best  times 
either  materially  or  morally.  The  special  abuses 
against  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  fighting  with  charac- 
teristic temerity  and  fury  are  in  some  part  the  conse- 
quence of  a  national  mood  which  in  time  would  surely 
have  carried  us  to  ruin  and  decay.  We  believe  it  was 
the  universal  judgment  of  unselfish  and  patriotic  men, 
even  before  the  administrative  crusade  began,  that 
speculation  and  enterprise  with  their  concomitants  of 
social  and  domestic  extravagance  were  going  an 
unwholesome  and  destructive  pace. 


But,  whether  these  reflections  be  sound  or  otherwise, 
we  are  to  have  a  continuation  of  the  course  upon  which 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  started.  He  has  declared  and  rede- 
clared  it,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  country 
is  back  of  him.  Like  all  movements  which  take  firm 
hold  of  human  sentiments  and  passions,  this  may  go 


further  than  was  originally  planned;  already  indeed 
there  are  indications  that  the  President  has  been  car- 
ried into  deeper  water  than  that  in  which  he  essayed  to 
swim.  It  is  probably  true  that  he  could  not,  even  if  he 
would,  now  stay  the  progress  of  a  movement  whose 
momentum  is  beyond  the  restraining  power  of  any 
merely  personal  force.  Jaures,  the  French  socialistic 
leader,  is  quoted  most  significantly  as  declaring  with 
respect  to  the  immediate  situation  in  America  that  the 
forces  set  in  motion  by  the  President  are  now  beyond  his 
control.  In  this  view  it  must  be  confessed  the  time 
and  the  situation  are  not  without  their  hazards.  There 
are  few,  least  of  all  the  President,  who  would  be  willing 
that  a  movement  put  upon  its  feet  for  the  correction 
of  specific  abuses  should  carry  us  into  a  whirlpool  of 
socialistic  agitation.  To  be  entirely  frank,  the  Argo- 
naut is  not  without  fear  that  something  like  this  will 
happen.  We  may  trace  suggestions  of  it  in  the  extrav- 
agance and  the  boldness  of  organized  labor  in  its 
extreme  pretensions  and  in  the  blind  demand  now  so 
widely  urged  for  a  sudden  and  even  reckless  assumption 
of  business  responsibilities  on  the  part  of  munici- 
palities. The  pending  municipal  campaign  in  San 
Francisco  is  not  without  suggestions  tending  to  disquiet 
the  mind  of  conservatism  and  of  old-fashioned  notions 
and  standards  of  things.  And,  to  speak  further  with 
entire  frankness,  we  fear  the  President  in  certain  of 
his  Mississippi  Valley  utterances  is  tending,  consciously 
or  otherwise,  to  promote  that  spirit  of  distrust  between 
classes  which  feeds  the  flames  of  social  unrest. 


Perhaps  the  most  significant  of  all  the  manifestations 
of  the  President's  Mississippi  Valley  tour  is  the  atti- 
tude in  which  it  exhibits  the  President's  own  party. 
If  there  was  a  time,  and  there  surely  was,  when  the 
Republican  party  had  fallen  helplessly  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  financial  interests,  that  time  is  past. 
Today  the  Republican  party  of  ten  years  ago  no  longer 
exists.  It  has  been  the  great  work  of  Roosevelt  to 
redeem  Republicanism  from  the  almost  complete  thral- 
dom to  the  "interests"  in  which  the  arrogance  of  Hanna 
and  the  subserviency  of  McKinley  had  placed  it. 
Probably  the  Republican  party  had  reached  the  climax 
of  its  career  as  it  stood  organized  and  dominated  when 
Roosevelt  came  into  the  presidency.  It  might  possibly 
have  elected  a  President  in  1904  under  the  pressure  of 
influences  having  their  centres  at  Washington  and  New 
York.  But  under  no  conceivable  circumstances  could 
it  have  carried  itself  successfully  before  the  country  in 
the  next  succeeding  campaign.  That  the  Republican 
party  is  today  a  thing  of  vital  force,  with  a  moral  hold 
upon  the  country  and  with  every  reasonable  hope  for 
a  continued  career  in  control  of  the  government — this 
is  the  work  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  How  this  result 
could  have  been  achieved  through  any  other  agency, 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive.  Not  only  the  virtues, 
but  the  faults  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  character  have  con- 
tributed to  the  salvation  of  his  party.  A  man  better 
poised,  of  more  conservative  spirit,  of  a  safer  caution, 
of  a  less  explosive  and  aggressive  personality — such  a 
man  might,  indeed,  have  better  pleased  the  judicious, 
but  he  could  not  possibly  have  so  attracted  and  charmed 
and  inspired  the  multitude.  Even  those  of  us  who  have 
most  severely  criticised  the  headlong  and  headstrong 
course  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  who  have  most  deplored 
the  errors  and  whimsies  into  which  a  reckless  audacity 
and  a  colossal  conceit  have  led  him,  must  concede  that 
on  the  whole  his  service  to  his  party  and  to  his  country 
has  been  incalculable  in  its  beneficent  moral  effects. 


Soft  Talk  and  a  Big  Stick. 
Within    the   week   a   conjunction   of   incidents    have 
ti  ■  -   recall  President  Roosevelt's  famous  sugges- 

t  '.  talk  in  close  association  with  a  big  stick. 

'  ay  of  last  week  six  United  States  cruisers 

Francisco  harbor,  while  two  others  were  close 
Two   battieships   are   in   Pacific   w 
ncrs   are   getting   ready   to    c 


THE    ARGONAUT 


October  12,  1907. 


With  things  in  this  elegant  shape,  Secretary  Taft  was 
swapping  compliments  with  the  high  muckamucks  of 
Japan,  even  to  the  extent  of  declaring  himself  not  Sec- 
retary of  War,  hut  Secretary  of  Peace.  And,  as  if  to 
give  dramatic  emphasis  to  the  whole  picture,  the  Presi- 
dent at  Keokuk.  Iowa,  took  occasion  to  declare  that, 
while  we  are  the  peacefulest  people  on  earth,  we  could 
if  we  had  a  mind  whip  all  creation.  It  does  not  require 
a  very  close  look  at  this  picture  to  identify  both  the 
"soft  talk"  and  the  "big  stick."  Suffering  as  she  is 
from  a  bad  case  of  swelled  head,  Japan  will  probably 
be  able  to  see  the  point.  At  any  rate,  the  rest  of  the 
world  will  see  it. 


Mr.  Taft. 
We  do  not  recall  in  many  years  so  fine  or  so  con- 
spicuous a  success  in  the  higher  department  of  state- 
craft as  that  achieved  in  recent  weeks  by  Secretary 
Taft.  As  if  by  magic  the  prospect  of  war  with  Japan, 
which  at  one  time  was  very  real,  has  been  dissipated. 
Today  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  as  regards  the  imme- 
diate future  that  there  is  no  more  likelihood  of  war 
with  Japan  than  with  England  or  Germany — which  is 
only  one  way  of  saying  that  there  is  no  danger  at  all. 
And  it  is  to  Mr.  Taft  that  the  credit  must  be  given  for 
a  turn  in  sentiment  and  in  events  so  fortunate  not  only 
for  our  own  peace  and  welfare,  but  for  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  the  world.  We  emphasize  the  relationship 
of  Mr.  Taft  to  this  matter  not  merely  because  he  is  the 
official  olive-branch  bearer,  but  for  the  reason  that  he 
is  really  responsible  for  the  whole  strategy  of  the  situa- 
tion as  it  stands  in  the  Pacific  world  today.  He  is  the 
only  man  highly  placed  in  the  government  who  could 
have  so  adjusted  the  conditions,  because  he  is  the  only 
man  who  has  any  real  knowledge  of  Pacific  Ocean 
affairs,  including  the  different  ways  in  which  Japan  and 
America  look  at  the  same  things.  And  since  it  was 
Mr.  Taft's  own  plan,  it  is  especially  fit  that  his  part  in 
it  should  be  the  brilliant  and  decisive  one  that  we  see 
it  to  be.  

This  striking  triumph  in  the  field  of  statesmanship 
can  hardly  fail  to  react  as  a  favorable  influence  in  rela- 
tion to  Mr.  Taft's  candidacy  for  the  presidential  office. 
Until  just  now  there  has  been  in  the  Taft  candidacy 
a  rather  unpleasant  suggestion  ot  executive  favoritism 
and  promotion.  Mr.  Taft  has  been  made  to  appear 
somewhat  in  the  character  of  a  led  horse — with  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  at  the  other  end  of  the  tether.  But 
events  have  so  turned  as  to  exhibit  Mr.  Taft  under 
critical  observation  as  a  man  too  large  for  anybody  to 
lead.  Today  we  think  there  are  few  among  those  keen 
enough  to  recognize  the  realities  of  things  who  do  not 
rank  Mr.  Taft  in  the  broad  field  of  statecraft  many 
points  higher  even  than  his  distinguished  chief.  He 
has  every  merit  that  can  be  associated  with  the  name 
of  Roosevelt,  with  a  vastly  better  temperament,  more 
knowledge  of  men  and  things,  a  truer  sense  of  the  obli- 
gations and  limitations  of  executive  power,  a  finer 
impersonalism  of  sentiment,  less  conceit,  less  sensibility 
to  the  cajolements  of  private  friends,  less  propensity  to 
explosive  positiveness  on  the  basis  of  limited  informa- 
tion. Mr.  Taft  is  not  without  the  capability  of  making 
mistakes,  as  was  painfully  illustrated  in  the  affair  of 
Engineer  Wallace,  but  he  could  not  possibly  have  been 
guilty  of  the  executive  blunders  which  lie  back  of  our 
whole  trouble  with  Japan,  or  that  series  of  personal 
accusations  against  persons  of  differing  opinion  which 
has  so  shadowed  the  better  aspects  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
temper.  Mr.  Taft,  we  think,  would  make  a  vastly  better 
President  than  Mr.  Roosevelt,  tending  by  his  personal 
poise  and  steadiness  of  mind  and  purpose  to  reestablish 
the  presidential  office  in  its  traditional  and  conventional 
dignities.  He  lacks  but  one  element  of  efficiency  as 
compared  with  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  that  is  at  the  point 
of  personal  power  to  arouse  the  moral  sensibilities  of 
the  people  and  array  them  in  support  of  public  policies. 
This  is  Mr.  Roosevelt's  supreme  talent:  it  is  the  point 
at  which  he  is  easily  superior  to  any  man  in  our  public 
life  of  this  or  any  other  time,  excepting,  perhaps,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  Curiously  enough,  the  power  of  Lincoln, 
commoner  though  he  was.  to  reach  the  sensibilities  of 
the  people  lay  largely  through  the  educated  and  thought- 
ful classes,  while  the  power  of  Roosevelt,  born  aristo- 
crat as  he  is,  lies  largely  in  a  lower  and  wider  range. 
Roosevelt,  on  the  whole,  is  the  more  immediately 
effective  man  when  it  comes  to  stirring  the  popular 
mind,  t'lough  there  is  hardly  a  possibility  of  his  holding 
a  historic  place  comparable  with  that  of  Lincoln. 


unprecedented  equipment  in  the  way  of  executive 
experience  and  first-hand  knowledge  of  men  and  things. 
First  of  all,  he  is  a  man  of  clean  mental  and  moral 
inheritance,  of  sound  scholarly  and  professional  train- 
ing, of  experience  as  a  practicing  lawyer,  of  eminence 
as  a  judge.  The  fact  that  he  was  informally  tendered 
the  presidency  of  Yale  University  some  ten  years  or 
more  ago  may  be  taken  to  illustrate  his  general  stand- 
ing before  he  became  associated  with  executive  life. 
Since  then  he  has  seen  service  as  the  executive  head  of 
the  provisional  government  of  Cuba,  as  the  head  of 
affairs  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  as  a  cabinet  minister, 
as  a  diplomat.  When  he  shall  have  returned  from  his 
present  trip  he  will  have  seen  every  country  worth  the 
eye  of  practical  statesmanship  and  be  personally 
acquainted  with  every  man  of  large  note  in  the  modem 
world.  In  his  diplomatic  character  he  will  have  dealt 
at  first  hand  with  every  ruler  of  large  affairs  from  the 
Pope  of  Rome  to  the  Sultan  of  Sulu. 

We  have  had  in  the  presidential  office  many  men 
of  many  sorts,  but  never  a  man  whose  knowledge  of 
the  world  was  comparable  with  that  of  Mr.  Taft,  or 
whose  training  in  the  varied  responsibilities  of  high 
office  has  been  so  large  or  so  wide.  Never,  perhaps, 
has  there  been  in  the  presidency  a  man  qualified  by 
temperament  and  culture  as  is  Mr.  Taft  to  sit  as  the 
chief  guest  of  a  savage  fiesta  or  to  speak  with  becom- 
ing knowledge  and  gravity  to  the  dons  at  Oxford.  At 
the  many  points  of  equipment  for  the  presidency  Mr. 
Taft  stands  beyond  question  so  far  ahead  of  any  other 
man  in  the  country  that  none  other  is  fairly  to  be 
named  in  rivalry  with  him. 


If  Mr.  Taft  stood  before  the  country  solely  upon  his 
individual  merits,  free  from  any  connection  with  the 
administration,  and  free  likewise  from  the  appearance 
of  representing  anybody  besides  himself,  we  believe  his 
nomination  and  election  to  the  presidency  would  be  a 
practical  assurance.  The  danger  which  besets  his  candi- 
dacy is  inseparable  from  his  connection  with  the  admin- 
istration and  from  the  favor  with  which  the  administra- 
tion manifestly  regards  his  presidential  prospects.  It 
ought,  however,  to  be  plain  enough  to  anybody  who 
keeps  even  in  reasonable  touch  with  men  and  things 
that  Mr.  Taft  is  temperamentally  incapable  of  being 
any  man's  man.  One  who  in  a  hundred  fields  has 
exhibited  an  unfailing  propensity  to  independence  of 
thought  and  action  would  be  in  no  danger  in  the  presi- 
dential office  of  falling  into  a  position  of  personal  or 
any  other  kind  of  subserviency.  One  who  in  Mr. 
Taft's  situation  has  the  courage  to  denounce  the  dis- 
honorable commercialism  of  the  American  press,  as 
he  did  last  week,  is  not  a  man  who  is  likely  to  submit 
his  judgment  to  censorship  or  to  truckle  to  anybody  or 
anything. 


Some  "  Figures." 
Long  ago  the  Argonaut  learned  the  futility  of  any 
method  of  "figuring"  as  a  means  of  determining  how  a 
political  campaign  will  turn  ou\  There  is  no  other 
delusion  that  can  hold  a  candle  to  that  which  any  man 
of  creative  mind  and  ardent  hopes  can  work  out  of  a 
list  of  election  figures.  Nevertheless,  the  habit  of  fig- 
uring is  a  fixed  one  with  the  American  political  guesser; 
and  as  a  concession  to  this  habit,  rather  than  as  afford- 
ing a  key  to  the  outcome  of  the  pending  campaign,  we 
give  herewith  figures  representative  of  conditions  and 
results  in  the  last  three  municipal  campaigns. 

In  1901  there  were  three  candidates  for  the  mayor- 
alty— Asa  Wells,  Republican;  Joseph  Tobin.  Democrat, 
and  Eugene  Schmitz,  standing  as  the  representative  of 
the  newly  organized  Union  Labor  party,  created  and 
drilled  by  Abraham  Ruef.  Figures  of  the  registration 
preceding  the  election  of  1901  are  not  available,  but 
when  the  votes  were  counted  the  results  were  as 
follows : 

Schmitz 21,776 

Wells 17,718 

Tobin 12,674 


If  '-[r.  Taft  shall  attain  the  presidency,  as  now  seems 
.  ely,   he   will  bring   to   the   duties   of   that   office   an 


Total 52.16S 

It  will  be  seen  that  out  of  a  total  of  52,168.  30.392 
votes  were  cast  for  conservative  candidates  as  against 
21.776  for  Schmitz — a  ratio  of  approximately  three  to 
two.  If  there  had  been  on  the  part  of  the  conservative 
elements  of  the  community  a  sufficient  measure  of 
judgment  to  combine  upon  a  single  candidate,  Schmitz 
would  have  been  beaten  in  his  first  campaign,  and  San 
Francisco  would  have  been  spared  the  cruel  injuries 
and  the  crueler  shames  which  have  grown  out  of  that 
most  unhappy  incident. 

In   1903,  there  were  again   three    candidates   in   the 


mayoralty  fight — Eugene  Schmitz,  again  the  nominee 
of  the  Union  Labor  party,  and  again  supported  by  Abra- 
ham Ruef;  Henry  J.  Crocker,  nominee  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  and  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Democratic  nomi- 
nee. The  outcome  was  a  second  election  of  Schmitz  by 
a  plurality  vote,  the  figures  standing  as  follows: 

Schmitz 26,016 

Crocker 19,621 

Lane 12,587 

Total 58,224 

Here  it  will  be  seen,  out  of  a  total  vote  of  58,224, 
Schmitz  received  26.016,  as  against  32,208  for  the  two 
conservative  candidates.  Again,  if  there  had  been  wis- 
dom enough  on  the  part  of  social  and  political  con- 
servatism to  combine  forces  upon  a  single  nominee, 
Schmitz  would  have  been  beaten  by  a  very  substantial 
majority. 

In  1905  Schmitz  was  again  a  candidate,  and  this 
time  there  was  indeed  an  attempt,  or  what  pretended 
to  be  an  attempt,  on  the  part  cf  the  opposing  forces 
to  join  hands.  We  say  "what  pretended  to  be  an 
attempt"  because  there  is  grave  doubt  as  to  the  sin- 
cerity and  good  faith  of  certain  elements  nominally  in 
support  of  Partridge,  the  Fusion  nominee.  And  of 
the  Fusion  candidate  it  must  hi  said  that,  while  per- 
sonally respectable  at  every  point,  he  was  woefully  de- 
ficient in  the  qualities  calculated  to  command  enthusi- 
asm and  success.  Out  of  a  registration  of  approxi- 
mately 98.000,  votes  were  cast  as  follows: 

Schmitz 40,191 

Partridge   26,687 

Total 66.878 

In  this  election  it  will  be  seen  that  Schmitz  won  for 
the  third  time  by  the  large  majority  of  13,504  votes.  In 
the  same  election  William  Langdon,  who  had  previously 
been  a  Democrat,  but  who  in  the  immediate  campaign 
had  posed  as  a  Ruefite  with  a  Union  Labor  nomination, 
received  39,687  votes  as  against  29,044  votes  given  for 
Henry  U.  Brandenstein,  the  Fusion  nominee. 

In  the  campaign  now  in  progress  we  have  three  can- 
didates. The  forces  which  in  1901,  1903,  and  1905 
backed  Schmitz  are  now  supporting  P.  H.  McCarthy,  a 
blatherskite  laborite  of  the  grossest  type.  A  so-called 
Republican  convention,  so  organized  as  to  represent  not 
the  Republican  party  but  the  overwrought  ambition 
of  a  misguided  youth,  has  named  Daniel  A.  Ryan.  A 
combination  of  citizens  banded  together  for  good  gov- 
ernment, acting  in  cooperation  with  the  Democratic 
party  organization,  has  named  Doctor  Edward  R.  Tay- 
lor, the  present  mayor  of  the  city — a  man  without  pre- 
cise party  affiliations,  but  representative  of  honesty  and 
decency,  standing  at  home  and  abroad  as  the  mark  of 
a  noble  effort  in  the  moral  regeneration  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

These  figures,  let  us  say  again,  are  of  merely  specu- 
lative value,  since  all  the  factors  which  enter  into  our 
political  condition  have  been  modified  since  the  last  elec- 
tion in  1905.  The  list  of  registered  voters  has  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disaster  dropped  from  98,000  in  1905  to 
77,000  in  1907.  What  elements  are  represented  in  the 
deficiency,  nobody  can  more  than  guess.  Many  con- 
servative voters  undoubtedly  have  gone  away;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  a  large  element  which,  though  not 
directly  connected  with  labor  associations,  commonly 
bestows  its  votes  on  that  side  which  is  least  worthy  of 
respect.  Many  conservative  citizens  have  found  tem- 
porary homes  across  the  bay  and  elsewhere  out  of  the 
city.  There  has  been  a  large  influx  of  workingmen, 
practically  all  of  them  affiliated  with  organized  labor. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  course,  of  the  labor  leaders, 
with  the  crimes  committed  in  the  name  of  labor  union, 
have  tended  to  disgust  many  workingmen,  who  it  is 
declared  will  vote  not  as  unionism  dictates  but  in 
accordance  with  their  private  judgment.  On  the  whole, 
it  may  be  set  down  as  a  situation  in  which  there  are  no 
certain  guide-posts — a  situation  in  which  no  man  may 
assume  to  foretell  the  result. 

But  one  thing  is  positively  certain,  namely,  that  the 
danger  of  McCarthy's  election  is  made  infinitely  more 
serious  by  the  candidacy  of  two  others  under  conditions 
calculated  to  divide  the  conservative  vote.  That  Mr. 
Ryan  will  get  any  great  number  of  votes  representative 
of  conservative  sentiment,  the  Argonaut  does  not 
believe.  The  great  bulk  of  that  vote,  we  think,  will 
go  to  Doctor  Taylor.  But  Ryan  will  get  some  votes 
from  strict  party  men.  from  careless  men  who  vote  the 
"regular  ticket"  because  it  is  easier  than  to  think  for 
themselves,  from  his  youthful  associates  in  various  fra- 
ternal and  religious  societies  who  if  Ryan  were  not  in 
the  field  would  undoubtedly  vote  for  Taylor.     It  is  not 
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to  be  denied  that  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Ryan,  while 
promising  nothing  for  his  advantage,  is  a  serious 
menace  to  the  prospects  of  Doctor  Taylor. 

Of  course,  the  duty  of  Mr.  Ryan  is  plain ;  in  truth,  it 
has  been  plain  all  along.  He  ought  not  to  have  been 
a  candidate  for  the  nomination ;  he  ought  not  to  have 
accepted  the  nomination  when  it  was  given  to  him ; 
having  made  the  mistake  of  accepting  the  nomination, 
he  ought  now  to  condone  that  mistake  by  standing  aside. 
We  have  until  now  hoped  that  Mr.  Ryan  might  do  this; 
we  have  hoped  that  he  might  have  the  manly  courage 
and  resolution  to  do  what  the  situation  demands.  But 
hope  grows  weak  as  time  goes  on ;  apparently  Mr. 
Ryan  has  no  intention  to  do  what  he  ought  to  do.  to 
relieve  a  situation  which  cries  nloud  for  the  exercise 
of  judgment  combined  with  patriotic  spirit. 

As  matters  stand,  there  is  very  serious  danger  that 
the  conservative  vote  may  be  cut  in  two :  that  not  only 
Ryan,  but  Taylor,  will  be  beaten ;  that  the  unspeakable 
McCarthy  will  be  elected. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 


The  Fiasco  in  the  Ford  Case. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  effect  of  the  failure  to 
convict  Ford  will  have  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  graft 
prosecution.  The  outcome  was  not  a  vindication  for 
Ford,  but  the  proportion  of  eight  to  four  for  acquittal 
is  sufficiently  emphatic  to  show  that  convictions  are  not 
to  be  had  on  the  basis  of  mere  momentum.  It  was 
expected,  no  doubt,  to  get  from  Ruef  such  a  statement 
as  was  necessary  to  fix  the  crime  upon  Ford,  and  the 
failure  to  get  it  indicates  that  the  fallen  boss  is  not  as 
subservient  to  cajoleries  and  to  questionable  appeals  as 
it  has  been  supposed.  In  spite  of  extraordinary  induce- 
ments calculated  to  stimulate  the  memory  and  the  inven- 
tion of  Mr.  Ruef.  it  appears  that  this  fine  gentleman  is 
going  to  please  himself  in  the  matter  of  giving  testi- 
mony. What  he  says  or  what  he  does  not  say  will  of 
course  be  stigmatized  as  false  or  lauded  as  the  truth, 
according  to  the  predispositions  and  wishes  of  those 
directly  interested.  In  the  view  of  the  Argonaut,  the 
testimony  of  Ruef.  no  matter  wrhat  it  may  be,  ought  not 
under  the  extraordinary  circumstances  in  which  he  is 
placed  to  have  the  slightest  respect  or  weight.  It  would 
be  ridiculous  or  something  worse  to  allow  the  word  of  a 
creature  so  completely  and  assuredly  infamous  in  all 
the  aspects  of  his  character  to  have  any  power  to 
affect  the  liberty  or  the  repute  of  any  citizen  of  fair 
character. 

Ford  will  be  tried  again  on  another  of  the  several 
indictments  brought  against  him — a  special  indictment 
in  the  case  of  each  of  the  fourteen  boodling  supervisors. 
The  prosecution  with  its  customary  positiveness 
declares  it  will  surely  '"get"  Ford  this  time,  but  this 
threat  loses  something  of  its  assurance  when  it  is 
recalled  that  precisely  the  same  thing  was  said  previous 
to  the  last  trial.  One  thing  is  certain,  namely,  that 
something  more  direct  and  legally  effective  in  the  way 
of  evidence  than  that  presented  in  the  first  case  will 
be  necessary.  Possibly  the  prosecution  may  be  able  to 
supply  the  missing  links.  But  if  Abraham  Ruef — a 
man  whose  word  is  absolutelv  without  credit  with 
anybody — is  their  only  dependence,  they  are  likely  to 
have  difficulty  in  bringing  a  jury  to  the  point  of  con- 
viction. 


to  the  college  men  the  poise  and  moral  sense  to  be 
gentlemen  instead  of  hoodlums.  There  is  nothing 
sacred  about  the  letter  "C"  on  a  sweater :  there  is  no 
justification  on  the  part  of  the  Berkeley  men  for  claim- 
ing a  monopoly  of  its  use.  One  may  be  a  college  man 
and  glorify  himself  as  possessing  the  "college  spirit," 
and  nevertheless  be  a  hoodlum  and  thug,  as  the  Tono- 
pah  incident  abundantly  demonstrates. 

Worse  than  all.  it  is  reported  that  when  the  student 
body  at  Berkeley  heard  of  the  incident  at  Tonopah, 
they  formally  approved  of  the  violent  measures  taken 
to  "protect"  the  monopoly  of  the  letter  "C"  by  Berke- 
ley men.  Under  instructions  from  the  student  body, 
Secretary  McKibben  has  written  to  the  Tonopah  quar- 
tette of  college  hoodlums  thanking  them  for  their 
action. 

A  college-bred  thug  is  no  better  than  any  other  kind 
of  a  thug:  hoodlumism  is  hoodlumism  wherever  you 
find  it.  Four  years  at  college,  if  it  is  worth  anything 
at  all.  ought  to  do  something  not  only  for  the  mind 
and  character,  but  for  manners.  If  the  atmosphere  of 
Berkeley  promotes  the  kind  of  hoodlumism  and  crim- 
inality practiced  at  Tonopah,  and  approved  by  the 
student  body,  then  something  is  radically  wrong.  It 
costs  a  great  deal  of  money  to  maintain  the  State  Uni- 
versity, and  the  public  bears  the  tax  cheerfully  on  the 
theory  that  it  goes  to  the  maintenance  of  the  higher 
interests  of  civilization.  But  if  in  fact  the  tendencies 
are  what  the  Tonopah  incident  would  indicate  them 
to  be.  a  serious  mistake  is  being  made.  There  are 
other  and  cheaper  ways  of  promoting  the  spirit  of 
arrogance  and  of  stimulating  the  spirit  of  brutality 
and  vulgaritv. 


An  Incident  at  Tonopah. 
At  Tonopah  a  few  nights  back  a  group  of  four 
Berkeley  graduates  became  incensed  at  a  piano  player 
employed  in  a  saloon  because  he  wore  a  sweater  bearing 
a  large  capital  "C"  on  his  breast.  The  letter  "C"  thus 
worn  is  the  accepted  insignia  of  the  upper  class  students 
at  Berkeley,  and  is  frequently  worn  conspicuously  by 
graduates  before  they  have  been  long  enough  out  of  col- 
lege to  put  away  childish  things.  It  seems  curious 
enough  to  the  uninitiated  that  the  Berkeley  men  should 
claim  a  monopoly  of  the  capital  letter  "C."  and  that 
some  of  them  even  go  to  the  length  of  attempting  to 
enforce  it  by  violence.  In  the  Tonopah  instance  the 
college  men.  claiming  that  the  piano  player  had  no 
"right"  to  the  letter  "C"  embroidered  on  his  sweater, 
first  ordered  him  to  take  it  off.  and.  when  he  declined 
or  neglected  to  do  it,  fell  upon  him  in  a  bunch  and 
tore  the  letter  "C"  from  his  clothing.  Xo  doubt 
these  young  men  thought  thev  were  doing  a  fine 
thing.  Xo  doubt  certain  young  hoodlums  of  organ- 
ized labor  think  they  are  doing  a  fine  thing  when 
they  fall  upon  a  non-union  car  operator  and  beat  him 
into  a  jelly.  The  spirit  is  precisely  the  same  in 
one  case  as  in  the  other;  the  surprising  and  lament- 
able thing  is  that  four  years  at  Berkeley  have  not  given 


A  New  "  Federation  "  Crime. 

If  anything  were  needed  to  demonstrate  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  is  pre- 
cisely what  it  has  been  this  dozen  years  or  more,  that 
recent  events  have  done  nothing  to  modify  its  fierce  and 
criminal  spirit,  the  assassination  last  week  of  Sheriff 
H.  K.  Brown  of  Baker  City.  Oregon,  is  sufficient. 
Brown  assisted  the  Idaho  authorities  in  the  recent 
prosecutions  at  Boise  City,  and  while  he  did  nothing 
that  did  not  belong  legitimately  and  of  necessity  to  the 
work  in  hand,  he  aroused  bitter  enmity  on  the  part 
of  friends  of  Haywood,  Pettibone,  et  al.  Again  and 
again  it  was  indicated  to  Brown  that  unless  he  should 
take  his  hands  off  the  Idaho  case  it  would  go  hard 
with  him.  He  was  not  a  man  easily  intimidated;  he 
held  to  his  work  and  was  highly  effective  in  it.  We 
have  the  sequel  in  his  assassination  at  the  threshold 
of  his  own  house.  The  assassins  took  no  chances. 
They  contrived  an  explosive  bomb,  placed  it  at  the 
gate  immediately  in  front  of  Brown's  door,  connecting 
it  with  wires  some  little  distance  apart.  Then,  dis- 
guised as  women,  they  awaited  Brown's  approach,  and 
as  he  opened  the  gate  to  enter  his  home  set  off  the 
fatal  explosive.  It  was  the  Steunenberg  case  over 
again,  and  with  the  same  result.  This  fact  alone,  if 
there  were  not  many  other  suggestive  circumstances, 
proves  this  foul  murder  to  have  been  the  work  of  the 
same  "interests"  so  long  active  in  Xorthern  Idaho. 

If  there  had  been  a  fixed  purpose  on  the  part  of  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners  to  approve  and  confirm 
the  testimony  of  Harry  Orchard  in  the  Haywood  case, 
a  better  means  could  hardly  have  been  conceived 
than  the  assassination  of  Brown.  Haywood  escaped 
the  punishment  for  his  crimes  because  an  American 
jury  very  properly  declined  to  hang  a  man  upon  the 
testimony  of  one  who  confessed  himself  guilty  of  nine- 
teen murders.  Xo  other  result  was  possible,  although 
the  chain  of  moral  conviction  was  complete  and  abso- 
lute. The  murder  of  Brown  not  only  tends  to  confirm 
the  story  of  Orchard,  but  it  shows  that  the  same  mind 
is  still  directing  the  criminal  policies  of  the  Western 
Federation. 


Local  Railroad  Investigations. 
Official  inquiry  within  the  week  at  the  hands  of 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  Lane  has  developed 
the  fact,  very  interesting  to  say  the  least,  that  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  has  been  making  special  rates 
or  rebate  allowances  to  certain  shippers  within  the 
State  of  California,  and  that  in  certain  instances  special 
rates  have  been  given  within  the  State  upon  freights 
originating  in  other  States  and  presumably  subject  to 
interstate  regulations.  In  two  instances  it  appears 
from  the  testimony  of  shippers  that  special  or  prefer- 
ential rates  have  been  granted  on  freights  originating 
in  Oregon  and  in  Nevada.  Information  in  these  mat- 
ters comes  direct  from  various  shippers  and  from 
freight  officials  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  who 


appeared  before  Commissioner  Lane.  It  was  proposed 
by  an  attorney  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company. 
through  Mr.  William  Luce,  the  well-known  traffic 
official,  to  explain  these  various  matters.  But  Com- 
missioner Lane  declined  to  allow  Luce  to  testify 
under  oath  upon  the  theory  that  information  thus 
given  might  render  him  immune  from  criminal  pen- 
alties. Opportunity  was  given  Mr.  Luce  to  explain 
informally  and  without  being  sworn,  but  this  he 
declined  to  do.  Here  the  matter  rests  at  present,  but 
it  is  declared  that  it  is  only  for  the  moment.  The 
matter  very  naturally  is  the  subject  of  an  intense  public 
interest,  stimulated  especially  by  the  suggestion  of 
criminal  prosecution  on  the  part  of  Commissioner  Lane 
and  by  the  unwillingness  of  Mr.  Luce  to  offer  explana- 
tions excepting  under  oath. 


The  Passing-Over  of  Funston. 

Under  the  rule  of  seniority.  Brigadier-General 
Funston  was  entitled  to  the  place  vacated  last  week  by 
the  retirement  of  Major-General  McCaskey.  commander 
of  the  Department  of  the  Dakotas.  The  President, 
however,  has  in  this  instance,  as  in  a  former  one,  over- 
looked the  claims  of  General  Funston  and  has  named 
General  William  P.  Duvall  for  the  major-generalcy. 
No  official  explanation  has  been  made,  but  the  general 
understanding  is  that  the  President  desires  to  give 
General  Duvall  and  several  others  near  the  retiring 
age  a  period  of  service  as  major-generals,  with  the 
privilege  of  retiring  on  that  grade.  To  promote 
Funston  now.  it  is  said,  would  be  to  bar  the  way  to  a 
series  of  promotions  of  colonels  and  brigadiers  near 
the  retiring  age  whom  it  is  desired  to  run  through  the 
promotion  mill  in  quick  succession.  Funston.  it  is 
explained,  is  young  and  can  afford  to  wait. 

All  this  would  be  reasonable  enough  if  the  President 
had  the  grace  to  maintain  a  consistent  line  of  policy, 
but  this  he  does  not  do.  There  was  no  thought  of  the 
interest  of  elderly  colonels  and  brigadiers  when  Gen- 
eral Leonard  S.  Wood  was  jumped  over  the  heads  of 
a  hundred  men.  his  seniors  in  age  and  service,  into  a 
major-generalcy.  But  General  Wood,  it  so  happened, 
was  the  private  friend  and  associate  of  the  President 
— a  circumstance  which  on  more  than  one  occasion  has 
appeared  to  cut  a  great  deal  of  ice.  Perhaps,  if  Gen- 
eral Funston  had  had  the  art  to  cultivate  the  personal 
favor  of  the  President,  he,  too.  might  today  be  a  major- 
general.  We  suspect,  however,  that  General  Funston 
is  quite  as  well  pleased  to  bide  his  time  and  stand  aside 
for  the  present,  to  the  end  that  certain  deserving  men 
who  have  served  long  in  the  army  shall  have  a  reward 
that  will  sweeten  their  declining  years. 

The  Argonaut  makes  no  scruple  of  saying  that, 
while  it  approves  of  the  principle  which  is  assumed  to 
govern  in  the  immediate  case,  it  would  be  pleased  to 
see  that  principle  honored  in  ihe  observance  rather 
than  in  the  breach.  We  can  not  feel  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  any  special  rights  in  the  matter  of  his  per- 
sonal friends.  The  military  service  of  the  govern- 
ment ought  not  to  be  a  private  snap — for  the  President 
or  for  anybody  else.  If  the  principle  of  seniority  is  to 
be  put  aside  in  the  case  of  General  Funston.  it  ought 
to  be  put  aside  in  the  case  of  others,  including  the 
President's  private  friends. 

Let  us  add  that  San  Francisco  would  have  been 
mightily  pleased  to  see  General  Funston  given  a  major- 
generalcy.  He  has  been  with  us  in  our  troubles  and 
has  so  carried  himself  as  not  only  to  win  the  friend- 
ship of  all  reasonable  men.  but  to  demonstrate  the 
qualities  most  useful  and  creditable  in  a  soldier.  He 
is  a  man  of  resolution,  poise  and  courage — qualities  far 
more  worthy  than  the  diplomacy  and  spirit  of  self- 
seeking  which  too  often  win  promotion. 


Eugene  Schmitz.  Respecter  of  the   Domestic 
Sanctities. 

When  it  became  known  that  Eugene  E.  Schmitz. 
lately  mayor  of  San  Francisco,  has  not  been  in  the 
habit  of  contributing  to  the  support  of  his  aged  mother, 
the  public  was  momentarily  shocked.  There  is  always 
a  charitable  predisposition  to  assume  that  there  is 
somewhere  a  limit  to  human  depravity  and  that  even 
a  career  of  public  crime  does  not  necessarily  preclude 
the  softer  and  domestic  emotions.  As  the  poet 
remarks : 

When    the    enterprising    burglar    isn't    bur. 

When   the   felon   isn't   occupied   with   crime. 
He   loves   to   hear  the  village  stream   a-gurgling. 

And  to  listen  to  the  merry  village  chime. 

Eugene  Schmitz  might  well  be  all  that 
to  be,  but   we   were  hardly   prepared   to 
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even  the  smallest  fraction  of  his  enormous  expenditures 
found  its  way  to  the  maternal  home,  and  that  the  whole 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day  was  laid  upon  the  shoulders 
of  Brother  Herbert.  With  a  kindly  toleration  the 
public  has  heard  the  weekly  applications  made  by  the 
ex-mayor  for  a  day's  holiday  that  he  might  visit  his 
aged  mother,  who,  it  now  appears,  has  been  living  in 
poverty  while  her  son,  the  "greatest  American  since 
Abraham  Lincoln,"  according  to  Mr.  Gompers,  was 
rivaling  royalty  in  the  splendor  of  his  luxuries.  It  was 
disheartening  that  even  the  simplest  of  the  domestic 
virtues  should  thus  fail  us  in  an  hour  of  need. 

There  may.  of  course,  be  an  explanation  creditable 
alike  to  heart  and  to  head.  It  may  be  that  ilr.  Schmitz 
was  unwilling  that  his  venerated  mother  should  share, 
even  by  indirection,  in  the  benefits  accruing  from  money 
that  a  rigid  purist  might  call  tainted.  He  himself,  as 
a  man  of  the  world,  must  of  course  face  the  suspicions 
and  innuendos  that  always  follow-  upon  success.  It 
was  a  part  of  the  price  of  greatness  and  the  penalty  of 
civic  virtue.  But  not  so  with  his  mother.  Let  her,  at 
least;  be  shielded  from  every  breath  of  calumny  and 
protected  from  the  faintest  contagion  of  taint.  He 
himself  was  ready  to  incur  any  and  every  peril  of  the 
kind;  in  fact,  the  more  of  them  the  better,  but  that  his 
mother  should  be  involved  to  the  extent  of  even  a  cent 
was  not  to  be  thought  of. 

Upon  consideration  this  seems  to  be  the  correct 
theory-,  and  the  censure  passed  hurriedly  by  an  unre- 
flecting public  should  give  way  to  unstinted  approbation. 
Xo  one  better  understood  the  taint  of  ill-gotten  wealth 
than  Mr.  Schmitz.  and  with  an  extraordinary  magna- 
nimity he  resolved  to  be  the  only  one  to  face  its  perils 
and  to  impose  the  most  rigid  of  all  quarantines  upon 
the  source  of  possible  infection.  Whether  his  money 
was  tainted  or  not,  it  should  at  least  be  isolated.  Never 
would  he  reproach  himself  with  the  recollection  that  by 
the  unguarded  bestowal  of  a  dollar  upon  his  mother  he 
had  introduced  the  seeds  of  moral  contagion  into  that 
humble  but  happy  home.  , 

The  public  forms  its  conclusions  hastily.  It  owes  the 
late  mayor  an  apology.  He  had  his  faults,  but  the 
reckless  donation  of  tainted  money  was  not  among 
them.  His  public  administration,  it  is  said,  was  open 
to  censure,  but  when  we  come  into  the  field  of  the 
domestic  sentiments  and  of  filial  duties  we  may  well 
join  in  thanking  God  for  the  example  set  by  Eugene 
Schmitz. 


Too  Much  Noise,  Gentlemen ! 

Of  course,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  pro- 
fessional bloodhounds  of  the  law  should  be  men  of  the 
finest  sensibilities.  Men  who  spend  their  time  alter- 
nately in  prosecuting  and  defending  criminality,  in 
daily  study  of  the  motives  of  those  who  commit  crimes 
or  of  those  who  seek  to  escape  their  penalties,  in  close 
association  and  sympathy  with  men  of  desperate  mind, 
must  in  the  nature  of  things  lose  something  of  that  tone 
which  marks  the  man  of  sensibility  and  delicacy.  In 
view  of  these  considerations,  perhaps  we  ought  not  to 
be  surprised  that  Mr.  Earl  Rogers  seeks  by  the  most 
offensive  suggestions  to  besmirch  the  character  of  a 
juror  whose  voice  was  for  conviction  in  the  Ford  case, 
or  that  Mr.  Francis  J.  Heney  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Burns 
should  bandy  phrases  of  boastfulness  and  malicious 
determination.  Mr.  Rogers  should  have  accepted  the 
verdict,  if  not  with  gratitude,  at  least  with  good  man- 
ners. Mr.  Heney,  instead  of  citing  his  achievements 
elsewhere,  and  reasserting  his  determination  to  "get" 
Ford  and  the  "rest  of  the  bunch,"  should  have  pro- 
ceeded quietly  and  with  the  dignity  which  becomes  and 
tends  to  justify  a  great  cause.  Xothing  of  real  power 
is  gained  by  passionate  and  loud-mouthed  braggadocio. 
The  attitude  of  the  lawyers  in  this  case  is  painfully  like 
that  of  the  brutes  of  the  prize-ring  who  are  forever 
stimulating  their  own  courage — if  not  that  of  their 
friends — by  reciting  the  records  of  their  own  prowess 
and  of  exploiting  the  ferocity  of  their  intentions. 

Really,  the  public  grows  wear)'  of  angry  and  inflated 
talk  in  connection  with  the  graft  prosecution.  The 
public  would  have  more  faith  not  only  in  its  powers, 
but  in  the  integrity  of  its  motives  and  intentions,  if 
there  were  in  it  something  less  of  the  tone  of  anger  and 
malice.  By  all  men  of  delicate  sense,  it  is  felt  that  a 
movement  of  high  moral  pretensions  ought  to  be  car- 
ried forward  with  a  certain  earnestness  of  mind  and 
without  bluster.  Your  man  inspired  by  a  profound 
moral  rim  is  not  commonly  a  man  who  sloshes  around 
overmuch  in  the  form  of  vituperative  back-talk.  He 
is  mo- ".  likely  .to  go  at  his  work  rather  in  the  mood 
soi  "ow  than  in  anger,  in  the  judicial  spirit  rather 
it.  the  spirit  of  savage  partisanship.     One   feels 


an  instinctive  distrust  of  a  movement  claiming  for  itself 
all  kinds  of  moral  justification,  but  which  lacks  at  every 
point  that  earnest  calmness  which  is  the  common  mark 
of  moral  conviction  and  moral  power. 

The  Argonaut  will  speak  only  for  itself;  how  it 
affects  others  we  can  not  say.  But  in  very  considerable 
measure  the  distrust  in  which  we  have  come  to  hold 
the  Spreckels-Heney  movement  rests  upon  the  attitude 
of  the  active  agents  in  it.  If  this  movement  were  what 
it  ought  to  be,  or  what  it  pretends  to  be,  it  could  hardly 
fail  to  dignify  even  while  it  energized  the  tone  and  the 
method  of  the  prosecution.  If  these  men  were  rightly 
inspired,  if  their  feeling  was  what  it  ought  to  be,  there 
would  be  no  boastful  shouting  from  the  housetops,  there 
would  be  no  angry  assertion  of  vindictive  aims, 
there  would  be  no  violent  resentment  of  respectful 
criticism,  there  would  be  no  crimination  of  adverse 
witnesses  or  of  adverse  jurors,  there  would  be  no 
repetitious  acclaim  of  vengeful  purposes.  Bluster,  brag, 
vindictive  assertion — these  things  do  not  go  harmoni- 
ously with  a  movement  founded  and  urged  in  the  spirit 
of  moral  earnestness;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  there 
are  multitudes  in  whose  mind  these  things  put  upon 
the  whole  prosecuting  movement  the  stamp  of  malice 
and  wrong  purpose. 

POLITICO-PERSONAL. 


Governor  Johnson  of  Minnesota  says  that  he  is  not 
a  presidential  candidate  and  that  he  does  no.t  intend  to 
become  one. 

Ex-Senator  William  E.  Chandler  of  New  Hampshire 
has  resigned  as  president  of  the  Spanish  treaty  claims 
commission,  thus  closing  a  term  of  more  than  fifty 
years  in  public  office. 

State  Chairman  Conners  of  New  York  is  reported 
as  being  willing  to  stand  a  wager  of  $100,000  that 
Lieutenant-Governor  Chanler  will  be  the  Democratic 
nominee  for  President. 

Congressman  McKinlay  of  California  says  that,  if  it 
seems  to  be  the  wisdom  of  the  country  that  President 
Roosevelt  should  be  chosen  for  a  third  term,  he  can  see 
no  reasonable  objection  to  it. 

Congressman  Esch  of  Wisconsin  sees  no  exact  rea- 
son or  logic  against  a  third  term  for  a  President  of  the 
United  States,  "but,  as  you  know,  sentiment  is  some- 
times stronger  than  reason  or  logic." 

According  to  the  poll  undertaken  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune  in  twelve  Southern  States,  Taft  leads  as  the 
presidential  choice  among  the  Republicans,  receiving 
35S  votes.  Fairbanks  follows  with  51,  Foraker  with 
42,  Hughes  with  4S,  and  Cannon  with  27. 

Congressman  Nicholas  Longworth  has  been  men- 
tioned as  the  possible  Republican  candidate  for  mayor 
of  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Longworth,  however,  says  that  he 
will  not  under  any  consideration  accept  the  nomina- 
tion. 

Congressman  John  W.  Gaines,  asked  as  to  the  truth 
of  a  report  that  he  had  declared  for  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Chanler  of  New  York  for  the  Democratic  presi- 
dential nomination,  replied  that  he  was  for  William 
Jennings  Bryan  and  asked  for  a  contradiction  of  the 
rumor  that  he  was  supporting  any  one  else. 

Secretary  Taft  has  been  indorsed  for  President  by 
the  Republican  State  Convention  of  Nebraska.  A 
resolution  was  adopted  declaring  that  his  personal 
character  and  his  long  public  service  mark  him  as 
preeminently  the  man  under  whose  leadership  the 
Roosevelt  policies  may  be  perpetuated.  In  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention,  which  w-as  also  in  session,  there  was 
a  strong  sentiment  for  Bryan. 

Former  United  States  Senator  E.  W.  Carmack  has 
been  in  conference  with  a  number  of  prominent  West 
Tennessee  politicians,  who  have  been  urging  him  to  run 
for  Governor.  Mr.  Carmack  declines  to  say  whether 
he  agreed  to  run.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  he 
has  decided  to  be  a  candidate  and  that  he  will  favor  a 
State  primary.  Mr.  Carmack's  platform  will  be  against 
the  saloons  and  favor  the  lower  railway  freight  and  pas- 
senger rate. 

Mr.  Creel,  the  Mexican  ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  looks  favorably  upon  Mr.  Root's  approaching 
visit  to  Mexico.  He  says:  "I  attach  the  greatest 
importance  to  Mr.  Root's  visit  to  Mexico.  It  will  mean 
the  rounding  out  of  the  policy  which  is  to  determine 
the  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  Latin-America, 
and  will  result,  in  short,  in  the  perfection  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine."  Mr.  Creel  himself  has  been  appointed 
governor  to  the  province  of  Chihuahua,  but  this  will 
not  interfere  with  his  ambassadorial  duties. 

According  to  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  that 
those  whom  the  President  called  "reactionaries"  have 
turned  or  are  turning  to  Governor  Hughes  as  their 
presidential  candidate  is  becoming  evident  since  the 
failure  of  the  Knox  boom  to  arrase  any  great  enthusi- 
asm. The  Foraker  boom  disappeared  with  his  loss  of 
grip  on  his  own  State.  By  "reactionaries"  is  meant 
those  Republican  leaders,  especially  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  who  have  been  openly  fighting  or,  as 
is  more  generally  the  case,  recretly  thwarting  the 
President. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 

Music  When  Soft  Voices  Die. 

Music,  when  soft  voices  die, 
Vibrates    in    the   memory; 
Odors,   when  sweet  violets   sicken. 
Live  within  the  sense  they  quicken  ; 

Rose  leaves,  when  the  rose  is  dead, 
Are  heaped  for  the  beloved's  bed; 
And  so  thy  thoughts,  when  thou  art  gone, 
Love  itself  shall  slumber  on. 

— Percy  Bysslie  Shelley. 


The  Song  of  the  Scythe. 

Mowers,  weary  and  brown  and  blithe, 

What  is  the  word  methinks  ye  know, 
Endless  over-word  that  the  scythe 

Sings  to  the  blades  of  the  grass  below? 
Scythes  that  swing,  in  the  grass  and  clover, 

Something  still  they  say  as  they  pass, 
W  hat  is  the  word  that,  over  and  over, 

Sings  the  scythe  to  the  flowers  and  grass  ? 

.tiush.,  ah,  hush,  the  scythes  are  saying, 

Hush,  and  heed  not,  and  fall  asleep  ; 
Hush,  they  say  to  the  grasses  swaying; 

Hush,  they  sine  to  the  clover  deep. 
Hush — 'tis  the  lullaby  Time  is  singing — 

Hush  and  heed  not,  for  all  things  oass ; 
Hush,  oh  hush  !  and  the  scythes  are  swinging 

Over  the  clover,  over  the  grass. 

— Andrew  Lang. 
* 

A  Haunted  Room. 

In  the  dim  chamber  whence  but  yesterday 

Passed  my  beloved,  filled  with  awe  I  stand  ; 

And  haunting  Loves  fluttering  on  every  hand 

Whisper  her  praises  who  is  far  away. 

A  thousand  delicate  fancies  glance  and  play 

On  every  object  which  her  robes  have  fanned, 

And  tenderest  thoughts  and  hopes  bloom  and  expand 

In  the  sweet  memory  of  her  beauty's  ray. 

Ah  !  could  that  glass  but  hold  the  faintest  trace 

Of  all  the  loveliness  once  mirrored  there, 

The  clustering  glory  of  the  shadowy  hair 

That  framed  so  well  the  dear  young  angel  face ; 

But  no,  it  shows  my  own  face,  full  of  care. 

And  my  heart  is  her  beauty's  dwelling  place. 

— John  Hay. 

The  Vagrant's  Epitaph. 

Change   was  his  mis  trees.    Chance   his   counsellor. 

Love  could  not  keep  him.     Duty  forged  no  chain. 
The  wide  seas  and  the  mountains  called  to  him. 

And  gray  dawns  saw  his  camp-fires  in  the  rain ! 

Sweet  hands  must  tremble  ! — Ay,  but  he  must  go. 

Revel  might  hold  him  for  a  little  space, 
But  turning,  past  the  laughter  and  the  lamps, 

His  eyes  must  ever  catch  the  luring  face. 

Dear   eyes   might  question! — Yea,   and  melt   again, 

Rare    lips,    a -quiver,    silently   implore, 
But  ever  he   must  turn   his   furtive  head 

And  hear  the  other  summons  at  the  door. 

Change  was  his  mistress.   Chance  his  counsellor. 

The  dark  firs  knew  his  whistle  up  the  trail. 
Why  tarries  he  today? — And  yesternight 

Adventure  lit  her  stars  without  avail ! 

— Theodore  Roberts. 


Kindly  watcher  by  my  bed,  lift  no  voice  in  prayer, 

Waste  not  any  words  on  me  when  the  hour  is  nigh — 

Let  a  stream  of  melody  but  flow  from  some  sweet  player. 
And  meekly  will  I  lay  my  head  and  fold  my  hands  to  die. 

Sick  am  I  of  idle  words,  past  all  reconciling — 

Words  that  weary  and  perplex,  and  pander,  and  conceal; 

Wake  the  sounds  that  can  not  lie,  for  all  their  sweet  beguiling: 
The  language  one  need  fathom  not,  but  only  hear  and  feel. 

Let  them  roll  once  more  to  me,  and  ripple  in  my  hearing 
Like    waves    upon     some    lonely    beach,     where     no     craft 
anchoreth ; 
That   I  may   steep   my   soul  therein,   and   craving  nought,   nor 
fearing, 
Drift  on  through  slumber  to  a  dream,  and  through  a  dream  to 
death.                                              — George  Du  Maurier. 
^>^ 

Ex-Senator  William  A.  Chandler  is  an  optimist  of 
the  first  water.  To  a  representative  of  the  New  York 
World  he  said  recently:  "We  have  under  way  such  a 
revolution  against  political  corruptionists,  grasping, 
cruel  and  brutal  millionaires,  vast  corporation  monop- 
olies, and  monstrous  railroad  plunderers  and  criminals 
as  I  have  earnestly  hoped  for,  but  dared  not  expect  in 
my  lifetime.  Revolutions  seldom  go  backward;  at  all 
events  this  one  will  not.  Either  under  the  Republican 
candidate  or  Mr.  Bryan  it  will  be  carried  to  triumphant 
completion." 

m»^ 

If  we  may  judge  from  Vice-President  Fairbanks's 
eulogy  of  the  Methodist  persuasion,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  there  are  more  Republican  voters  in  that 
ministry  than  in  any  other.  During  a  recent  speech 
in  Michigan,  the  Vice-President  said:  "As  I  walked 
up  the  street  today  from  the  depot  with  this  great  band 
of  Methodist  soldiers,  marching  arm  in  arm,  I  thought 
that-  if  in  the  New  Jerusalem  there  is  any  one  who  is 
entitled  to  be  nearest  the  throne,  it  is  the  Method 
minister.'" 

Representative  Theodore  E.  Burton  places  his  cam 
paign  for  the  mayoralty  of  Cleveland  upon  a  high  plan 
In   a   statement  just  issued  by  him  he  says:   "I  shall 
accept  no  contribution  for  use  in  the  Republican  cam- 
paign  from  any  public  .service  corporation,   in   Cleve- 
land or  outside.     No  funds  shall  be  accepted  from  an 
company  enjoying  privileges  at  the  hands  of  the   cit; 
nor  any  others  which  might  at  this  or  any  futi 
hope  to  profit  by  dealings  with  the  city  gove*   ■     . . 

Representative   Parker   of   South   Dakota   s 
President  Roosevelt  has  been  elected  only  once,  -nd  ne 
does  not  see,  therefore,  that  there  is  any  question 
of  a  third  term. 
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THE   KEYSTONE    CRIME. 

Owen  Wister  Summarizes  the  Scandal  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Capitol. 


In  Everybody's  Magazine  for  October  Owen  Wister 
momentarily  lays  down  the  tools  of  his  own  delightful 
trade  in  order  to  tell  us  something  of  what  he  calls 
"The  Keystone  Crime."  Under  that  title  it  is  easy  to 
recognize  the  scandal  of  almost  incredible  dimensions 
that  is  now  associated  with  the  building  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Capitol  at  Harrisburg.  It  is  a  long 
story,  of  which  the  beginnings  are  buried  in  the  political 
history  of  the  State,  and  of  .which  the  last  published 
incident  is  the  indictment  of  fourteen  persons  who  are 
charged  with  fraud  so  colossal  and  impudent  as  to 
defy  a  nomenclature  invented  for  just  such  occasions. 

Stating  the  matter  in  the  briefest  terms,  it  may  be 
said  that  when  William  H.  Berry  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  State  treasurer  he  undertook  certain  investi- 
gations into  the  cost  of  furnishing  the  newly  finished 
State  Capitol.  As  a  result  he  announced  that  while 
the  building  itself  had  cost  $4,000,000,  the  furniture 
involved  an  expenditure  of  no  less  than  $9,000,000. 
The  figures  spoke  for  themselves.  The  denials  of  Gov- 
ernor Pennypacker  and  other  State  officials  were  rightly 
valued  at  somewhat  less  than  the  breath  that  gave  them 
utterance,  while  the  few  details  that  were  slowly  extri- 
cated from  the  welter  of  statistics  made  inevitable  the 
indictments  that  have  now  followed.  Mr.  Wister 
writes  at  some  length,  but  neither  he  nor  any  one  else 
at  the  present  time  can  do  more  than  gather  some  of 
the  scum  from  a  brew  without  a  parallel  in  the  history 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  Wister  plunges  courageously  in  medias  res. 
Snatching,  as  it  were,  at  the  first  object  that  meets  his 
eyes  in  the  State  Capitol,  he  tells  us  something  about 
it,  not  because  it  has  any  individual  importance  of  its 
own,  but  because  it  is  representative  of  thousands  of 
such  articles,  typical  indeed  of  the  whole  of  the  capitol 
fittings  from  cellar  to  garret: 

If  you  will  walk  up  the  great  staircase  in  the  capitol  at 
Harrisburg,  and  proceed  left  to  the  senate  side,  and  find  your 
way  to  the  senate  cloak  room,  and  look  to  the  left  as  you 
enter  the  door  of  that  room,  your  eyes  will  immediately  fall 
upon  a  stand  for  blacking  boots.  Nothing  visible  about  this 
piece  of  furniture  suggests  its  story ;  it  is  of  decent  dark 
wood,  of  dimensions  convenient  for  its  purpose ;  two  senators 
can  be  seated  upon  it  with  comfort  and  have  their  four  boots 
blackened  simultaneously.  Its  maker,  a  Mr.  Landis,  sold  it 
for  $125  to  Mr.  Sanderson,  the  contractor  who  furnished  the 
capitol.  Fifty  dollars  would  duplicate  this  stand,  it  has  been 
said ;  but  its  maker's  profit  is  not  the  story  of  the  stand. 
Mr.  Sanderson  placed  two  wooden  chairs  and  four  brass  foot- 
rests  upon  it,  and  resold  it  to  Pennsylvania  for  $1619.20. 
That  is  the  story  of  the  stand. 

How  was  it  done?  Upon  what  principle — if  the 
word  may  be  insulted  by  such  t;se — was  such  a  calcu- 
lation achieved,  and  why  the  arithmetical  nicety  of  the 
twenty  cents?     Mr.  Wister  explains  it: 

It  appears  that  all  this  furniture,  and  much  more,  was 
bought  by  Sanderson  by  the  piece,  but  was  sold  to  the  State 
"by  the  foot,"  at  $18.40  a  foot.  If  we  now  take  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  mahogany  table,  which  originally  cost  $40,  and 
compute  its  feet  by  multiplying  its  length  by  its  width,  and 
the  result  by  its  height  thus:  4  times  S  is  32  ;  2l/2  times  32 
is  80,  and  then  multiply  $18.40  by  80,  we  reach  the  sum  of 
$1472,  or  the  price  of  80  cubic  feet  of  table  paid  by  Penn- 
sylvania to  Sanderson.  This  gentleman  by  similar  multiplica- 
tions found  that  there  were  88  feet  of  blacking  stand — and 
so  reached  the  price  of  $1619.20  for  that  article.  The  ros- 
trums were  dealt  with  in  the  same  cubical  way,  as  were  the 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  other  objects  that  you  will  find 
distributed  tnrough  the  five  stories  of  the  enormous  building. 
We  Pennsylvania  taxpayers  have  paid  for  I  don't  know  how 
many  thousands  of  feet  of  clocks,  of  umbrella  tubs,  of  clothes 
trees,  and  of  filing  cases. 

The  process  herein  revealed  is  one  calculated  to  take 
the  breath  away,  but  it  is  only  one  out  of  many. 
When  the  plunder  from  the  measurement  system 'was 
not  substantial  enough,  resort  was  had  to  a  charge 
based  upon  weight.  The  chandeliers,  for  example, 
were  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  $4.85  per  pound,  and 
they  weigh  three  and  a  half  tons.  So  gross  was  the 
departure  from  the  specifications  that  they  are  said  to 
be  worth  only  25  cents  a  pound.  Mr.  Wister  enume- 
rates six  different  kinds  of  fraud  by  the  contractor  in 
connection  with  these  chandeliers : 

(1)  In  material,  his  bronze  is  a  fraud. 

(2)  In  construction,  his  casting  is  dishonest. 

(3)  In  finish,  his  gold-plating  is  a  sham. 

(4)  He   "loaded"  his  fixtures. 

(5)  He  charged  for  weight  that  did  not  exist. 

(6)  He  charged,  and  got,  one  dollar  a  pound  over  his  bid. 

In  brief,  these  fixtures  cost  the  contractor  $569,000, 
including  a  fifty  per  cent  profit,  and  he  sold  them  to  the 
State  for  $2,041,522.97.  It  will  be  noted  that  extreme 
accuracy  is  used  in  the  computation  of  the  cents. 

And  so  on,  all  down  the  line.  Wherever  the  eye  rests 
upon  a  piece  of  furniture,  upon  i  decoration  or  a  chan- 
delier, upon  the  floor,  the  ceiling,  or  the  walls,  there 
lurks  a  fraud  with  such  ill-concealment  as  to  speak 
volumes  for  the  impudent  self-complacency  of  the  per- 
petrators. The  "mahogany,"  scratched  with  the  finger 
nail,  reveals  putty.  What  seems  to  be  marble — and  has 
been  paid  for  as  marble — is  cement.  Andirons,  on 
public  sale  everywhere  for  $23,  have  cost  the  State  %1Z. 
The  mantels  and  fireplaces  have  no  chimneys.  A  little 
corner  cupboard  that  cost  $50  is  valued  at  $625.60,  and 
metallic  filing  cases  costing  $412,000  appear  with  the 
more  imposing  value  of  over  $2,000,000. 

These  are  only  a  few  illustrations.  They  might  be 
extended  almost  indefinitely.     Mr.  Wister  concludes: 

The  people  of  Pennsylvania  walked  last  autumn  by  thou- 
sands and  thousands  through  their  new  capitol,  and  to  most 
of  them  it  was  superb  and  beautiful.  Its  total  lack  of  indi- 
viduality and  distinction,  its  great   aimless  bulk,  its  bilious, 


overeaten  decoration,  its  swollen  bronzes,  its  varicose  chan- 
deliers, expressed  their  notion  of  the  grand  and  the  desir- 
able. Now  that  they  have  learned  that  it  was  all  another 
robbery,  and  that  their  carved  mahogany  is  mostly  putty,  they 
are  not  much  disturbed.  Do  not  pity  them.  They  deserve 
everything  they  get,  for  Pennsylvania  is  today  a  government 
by  knaves  at  the  expenes  of  fools. 

Black  is  the  retrospect ;  the  outlook  somewhat  brightens. 
Governor  Stuart  is  so  much  better  than  his  party  that  his 
candidacy  saved  it.  The  State  is  fairly  restless.  Harrisburg 
has  shaken  off  the  den  of  thieves.  Pittsburg  is  trying  to. 
Philadelphia  may  bring  up  the  rear;  its  spark  of  liberty  is 
not  quite  trampled  out ;  it  may  some  day  cease  to  be  the 
dirtiest  smear  on  the  map  of  the  United  States. 

And  now  the  fourteen  indictments  have  to  be 
answered.  Or  will  they  be  shelved  until  the  people 
forget  ? 

One  of  the  features  of  the  scandal  is  the  success 
with  which  the  questioning  that  led  to  a  thorough 
investigation  was  evaded  and  delayed  until  the  election 
last  fall  was  over  and  nearly  the  entire  list  of  machine 
officials  was  safely  elected.  Mr.  Berry  had  begun  his 
attack  upon  the  robbers  before  November,  but  had  not 
progressed  far  enough  to  verify  the  results  that 
appeared  certain: 

As  late  as  August,  1906,  the  public  suspected  nothing.  On 
September  10,  at  Erie,  Mr.  Berry  said:  "The  capitol  has  cost 
more  than   $10,000,000." 

On  September  11  Auditor-General  Snyder  replied:  "The 
department  has  nothing  to  conceal.  Everything  that  was  paid 
for  by  the  foot  was  measured,  and  everything  that  was  paid 
for  by  the  pound  was  weighed,  before  the  bills  were  approved 
and  ordered  to  be  paid." 

On  September  17,  at  Reading,  Berry  persisted:  "The  capitol 
has  cost  more  than  $12,000,000." 

On  September  26  Governor  Pennypacker  and  his  auditor 
issued  a  statement :  "Pennsylvania  will  be  proud  of  it."  "The 
board  believed  .  .  .  that  it  had  made  an  advantageous 
arrangement  for  the  Commonwealth."  "No  bill  was  finally 
settled  until  the  article  had  been  measured  or  weighed  as  the 
schedule  required."  "So  far  as  we  know  not  a  dollar  has 
been  misspent.'  "The  board,  conscious  ...  it  has 
faithfully  wrought  a  good  work  .  .  .  awaits  with  entire 
confidence  the  approval  of  the  people.", 

Mr.  Berry  would  not  rest.  He  was  not  to  be 
silenced.  Mr.  Wister  shows  that  there  was  ample  rea- 
son for  his  unrest: 

The  capitol  is  not  a  good  work.  Outside,  it  looks  as  much 
like  all  other  capitols  as  any  banana  looks  like  the  rest  of  the 
bunch.  Inside,  it  is  a  monstrous  botch  of  bad  arrangement, 
bad  lighting,  bad  ventilation,  and  the  most  bloated  bad  taste. 
From  this  must  be  excepted  Miss  Oakley's  beautiful  paintings, 
Mr.  Mercer's  admirable  tiles  perpetuating  a  historic  State 
industry,  the  work  of  Van  Ingen,  and  the  sculptures  of  Bar- 
nard— and  for  their  honest  wares  these  artists  were  as  much 
underpaid  as  the  contractors  were  overpaid  for  their  dishonest 
wares.  _  . 

On  October  4  the  capitol  was  dedicated,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt 
made  a  speech  there. 

On  October  9  Mr.  Berry  asked  Pennypacker  by  what  right 
he  and  his  board  had  spent  the  money  to  complete  the  build- 
ing in  disregard  of  the  law:  Section  10:  "Expenditures  shall 
not  be  so  construed  as  to  authorize  the  commissioners  of  pub- 
lic grounds  and  buildings  to  complete  the  present  capitol 
building." 

But  the  officials  implicated  succeeded  in  their  fight 
for  delay,  hoping  that  the  election  might  change  the 
direction  or  neutralize  the  force  of  the  inquisition : 

In  March  the  investigating  commission  began  its  sittings, 
and,  with  lames  Scarlet  as  its  counsel,  became  historic.  It 
owed  much  at  the  outset  to  the  North  American,  through 
whose  help  it  speedily  reached  the  subcontractors.  Most  of 
the  papers,  especially  The  Press,  have  played  a  public-spirited 
part  throughout.  In  a  very  tew  davs  Pennsylvania  knew  that 
once  more  it  had  been  the  huge,  laughable,  contemptible  dupe 
of  those  whom  it  had  just  put  back  into  power  after  a 
momentary  defection,  a  flash  in  the  pan  of  intelligent  inde- 
pendence. 

Several  chapters  of  this  history  remain  to  be  writ- 
ten. Incomplete  as  it  is,  long  delayed  as  its  conclud- 
ing sentences  may  be,  the  shameful  story  will  not  be 
easily  kept  from  discussion  while  the  great  structure  at 
Harrisburg  endures. 

The  Countess  of  Warwick,  who,  traveling  under  the 
name  of  "Mrs.  Greville,"  arrived  at  New  York  a  few- 
days  ago,  is  famous  for  her  beauty  and  wit,  and  within 
a  few  years  has  become  an  advocate  of  socialism.  The 
countess  has  promoted  many  philanthropic  movements, 
and  has  founded  a  home  for  crippled  children  and  a 
scientific  and  technical  school  for  boys  and  girls.  She 
is  a  daughter  of  Colonel  the  Honorable  C.  H.  Maynard, 
and  was  married  to  the  fifth  Earl  of  Warwick  (then 
Lord  Brooke)  in  1881.  For  a  while  she  was  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  (now  King 
Edward),  and  at  the  time  of  the  Tranby-Croft  bac- 
carat scandal,  owing  to  her  indiscreet  talk,  she  won 
the  nickname  of  "Babbling  Brooke."  Lady  Warwick 
is  the  mother  of  four  children. 

Mrs.  Mabel  Loomis  Todd,  who  went  to  Chili  with  her 
husband,  Professor  David  Todd  of  Amherst  College,  to 
help  him  with  his  observations  of  the  planet  Mars,  also 
collected  material  on  the  trip  for  a  series  of  lectures 
which  she  has  engaged  to  give  during  the  coming  winter 
and  spring.  Preparations  for  these  lectures  required  a 
study  of  the  whole  region  of  the  early  Inca  civilization, 
besides  a  knowledge  of  the  past  and  present  condition 
of  Peru,  Chili,  and  the  country  of  the  pampas  and  the 
high  Andes.  Mrs.  Todd  has  already  made  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  Peruvian  and  Chilian  relics,  to  which  she 
expects  to  add  materially  before  returning  home. 
**w    

Sir  John  Charles  Bell,  ex-sheriff  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, head  of  a  big  brewery  company,  and  who  has  held 
a  number  of  important  offices  in  connection  with  the 
municipality,  has  been  elected  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
to  succeed  Sir  William  Treloar,  Bart.  The  new  lord 
mayor  will  be  installed  in  office  November  9. 
m»m  

Great  Britain  gives  the  best  protection  in  the  world 
to  the  inventor. 


UNDER    THE   GREENWOOD    TREE." 


London  Playgoers  Applaud  Maxine  Elliott  in  H.  V.  Esmond's 
New  Play. 
« 

Mr.  H.  V.  Esmond  has  i  a  distinct  success  with 

his  new  play,  "Under  the  Greenwood  Tree."  Special 
matinees  have  been  arranged  at  the  Lyric  Theatre  to 
meet   the   popular   demand,    which  '  course,  be 

short-lived,  but  which  certainly  shows  every  present 
sign  of  stability.     All  tl  0  show  that  the  public 

lias  a  mind  of  its  own  in  matters  theatrical  and  is  not 
so  entirely  obsequious  to  the  critics  as  some  would  have 
us  suppose.  There  was  abundance  of  the  "taint  praise" 
thai  is  supposed  to  damn  and  a  still  great  abundance 
of  frank  and  open  censure,  but  the  playgoer  decided 
for  himself  that  he  liked  "Under  the  Greenwood  Tree" 
and  that  he  would  not  only  see  it  again,  but  that  he 
would  urge  his  friends  to  go.  How  much  of  this  popu- 
larity is  due  to  the  play  itself  and  how  much  to  the 
charm  of  Maxine  Elliott  is  another  question,  and  per- 
haps one  that  ought  not  to  be  asked. 

Certainly  the  play  lends  itself  to  the  best  that  Miss 
Elliott  can  do.  It  is  delightfully  simple,  but  it  bristles 
with  opportunities  for  the  finely  delicate  work  which 
Miss  Elliott  knows  so  well  how  to  perform.  It  would, 
for  example,  be  very  hard  to  beat  the  bathing  scene, 
where  the  stage  star  is  attired  in  full  bathing  cos- 
tume, showing  her  form  to  perfection.  So  very  up  to 
date  a  costume  may  be  a  little  incongruous  in  a  forest 
glade,  and  perhaps  so  delightful  a  wood  nymph  would 
not  have  discoursed  so  much  upon  the  beauties  of  nature 
instead  of  attending  strictly  to  business  and  getting  into 
the  water.  That,  however,  is  a  minor  point  and  to 
wet  such  a  costume  as  that  seemed  little  short  of  sin. 

A  very  few  words  suffice  for  the  plot,  and  the  imag- 
inative can  safely  be  left  to  discern  its  possibilities  for 
themselves.  Mary  Hamilton  has  fabulous  wealth  and, 
like  a  good  many  others  in  similar  predicament,  she 
finds  that  her  fortune  is  more  trouble  than  it  is  worth. 
In  order  to  get  for  herself  a  temporary  respite  from  the 
inanities  of  society,  she  buys  a  caravan,  gets  herself  up 
in  the  most  approved  style  as  a  gypsy,  and  makes  her 
camp  in  the  New  Forest.  In  America,  where  more  or 
less  artificial  "camping  out"  is  quite  the  order  of  the 
summer  day,  the  manoeuvre — minus  the  gypsy  part  of  it 
— would  not  seem  to  be  so  very  startling,  but  in  Eng- 
land it  means  an  alliance  with  everything  that  is  law- 
less and  disorderly.  Small  wonder  that  the  venture- 
some Mary  Hamilton  speedily  finds  herself  in  conflict 
with  organized  authority'  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Hylton, 
the  young  squire  and  justice  of  the  peace,  who  regards 
gypsies  as  his  natural  prey  and  to  whom  "no  visible 
means  of  support"  is  the  first  and  greatest  of  human 
sins.  Hylton  finds  the  caravan  and  is  preparing  to 
excommunicate  it  with  bell,  book,  and  candle — to  order 
it.  in  other  words,  to  "move  on" — when  he  is  confronted 
with  the  fair  Marj-  herself,  who  prepares  to  defend  her 
property  with  all  the  power  of  her  gypsy  eyes.  Of 
course,  the  whole  plot  is  revealed  in  a  moment  and  the 
wedding  bells   are   distinctly   audible   in   the   distance. 

The  play  is  not  left  without  its  touch  of  melodrama. 
The  imitation  gypsy  is  attacked  by  the  real  article. 
The  chivalrous  Hylton  rushes  to  the  defense,  is  badly 
hurt,  and  is  then  rescued  by  his  inamorata,  who  drags 
him  into  her  caravan  and  ministers  to  his  wounds. 
What  more  can  be  needed  for  the  infatuation  of  a 
young  man  who  had  already  surrendered  at  the  first 
summons?  Nothing  remains  but  the  special  license 
which  gives  Mary  Hamilton  a  husband  to  share  with 
her  the  embarrassments  of  excessive  wealth. 

Of  course,  there  is  nothing  startling!)'  original  in  the 
story.  It  is  just  a  summer  idyll  with  abundant  chances 
for  a  beautiful  actress  to  show  the  graces  and  charms 
of  a  woodland  goddess.  To  find  fault  with  the  play, 
as  has  been  done,  because  it  does  not  attempt  any 
''serious  criticism  of  life."  is  to  blame  it  for  not  doing 
what  it  never  professed  to  do.  The  modern  stage  has 
been  rich  enough  and  tc  spare  in  the  eccentricities  of 
feminine  character  and  in  the  deviations  from  feminine 
virtue,  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  world  is  much  the 
wiser  for  the  "criticism  of  life'  that  the  theatre  has 
given  to  us  during  the  last  few  years.  Maxine  Elliott 
in  this  particular  play  has  given  us  an  illustration  of 
pure  and  delightful  womanhood  without  a  suggestion  of 
the  repulsive  or  so  much  as  a  hint  of  morbid  mysteries. 
This  may  be  discouraging  to  the  critics,  but  the  public 
seem  to  like  it,  and  the  public  compliments  itself  by  its 
preference.  The  Daily  Telegraph,  which,  more  than 
any  other  London  morning  newspaper,  is  a  reflection 
of  popular  opinion  and  which  is  the  voice,  as  Londoners 
say,  of  the  "man  on  the  top  of  the  omnibus."  remarks 
that  to  sec  Miss  Maxine  Elliott  at  any  time,  and  in  any 
■  ■.  is  a  remarkable  experience,  but  "to  see  her  as  a 
'under  the  greenwood  tree'  is  to  watch  her  at  her 
best  in  a  part  which  sets  forth  to  the  highest  advantage 
the  grace  and  charm  of  a  beautiful  woman.  As  an 
is,  Miss  Elliott  has  sometimes  been  accused  of 
coldness:  there  was  a  time — but  that  is  now  happily 
:  she  seemed  to  lack  the  power  of  moving  her 
audience,  because  of  a  certain  inability  to  express  emo- 
tion. 

"But  there  was  a  scene  in  last  night's  performance — 
a  scene  very  daintily  and.  indeed,  beautifully  written — 
when  the  woman  whose  walk  across  the  stage  reveals, 
as  the  Latin  poet  would  have  said,  the  veritable  god- 
dess, breathed  a  certain  tenderness  of  feminine  emotion 
which  held  the  spectators  spellbound." 

The  "tenderness  of  feminine  emotion"  is  a  winning 
card  with  a  metropolitan  audience  in  Englar  ' 
where.  Pici 

London,  September  25,   1907. 
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October  12,  1907. 


THE    QUALITY    OF   MERCY. 


A  Study  of  Celestial  Methods. 


The  viceroy  questioned:  "Perhaps  the  consul  would 
prefer  brandy  and  soda?" 

It  was  immaterial  as  far  as  the  consul  was  concerned; 
he  had  tasted  the  viceroy's  tea  and  found  it  first  chop 
— no  better,  he  was  sure,  jasmine  or  orange  flavored, 
flowed  from  imperial  silver  in  the  Forbidden  City ;  but 
his  excellency  would  pardon  long  habit,  and — the  ting- 
chai  served  the  consul  from  a  long-necked  decanter  of 
cut  glass  elaborately  ornamented  with  silver  dragons 
cunningly  hammered  by  the  deft  artificers  of  Kiukiang; 
and  beside  the  decanter  on  the  green  tray  of  Foochow 
lacquer  was  tansan  of  Kobe,  cool  as  an  iceberg  and 
dripping  with  its  own  vapor. 

The  long,  thin  fingers  of  the  viceroy  coiled  around 
the  cup  of  Nanking  porcelain  so  clear  and  fragile  that 
the  color  of  the  tea  therein  shone  through  blood-red, 
reminding  the  consul  in  some  occult  way  that  only 
two  weeks  before  those  fingers  had  signed  the  death 
order  that  sent  twenty  rebel  leaders  to  the  blood- 
drenched  sands  of  the  Old  Pottery.  Yet  the  shrewd 
gray  eyes  of  the  viceroy  beamed  hospitably  upon  the 
consul  as  they  exchanged  obeisances,  hands  clasped 
breast  high,  as  is  the  custom  in  that  land. 

The  inner  court  of  the  yamen  swarmed  with  attend- 
ants upon  the  viceregal  audience — messengers  at  the 
gates;  military  and  civil  officials  in  their  glittering 
robes  decorated  with  the  symbols  of  their  rank ;  guards 
lined  up  in  the  shade  of  the  corridors ;  and  seven  secre- 
taries, mute  and  motionless,  behind  the  viceroy  and  his 
guest  on  the  platform  at  the  extremity  of  the  court. 

Through  the  lattice  of  the  overspreading  bamboo  the 
hot  sun  of  Tuly  filtered  and  splashed  upon  the  dusty 
inclosure.  painting  fantastic  outlines  in  yellow  and  black 
like  the  sprawling  characters  on  the  mural  tablets. 
Over  the  high  walls  came  the  noise  of  wrangling  men 
in  the  outer  compound,  dominating  the  distant  murmur 
of  the  vast  city,  purring  like  a  monstrous  cat. 

The  viceroy  resumed : 

"You  were  saying,  Sir  Consul,  that  justice  should  be 
tempered  with  mercy.  That,  as  I  have  learned  in  your 
schools,  is  the  Western  formula.  We  of  the  East 
reverse  the  aphorism — we  say  that  mercy  should  be  tem- 
pered with  justice.  The  Orient,  as  you  know,  arrives 
at  many  of  its  philosophical  conclusions  by  processes 
directly  contrary  to  those  of  the  Occident;  and  who 
shall  say  that  we  do  not  both  arrive  at  the  basis  of  the 
same  principle  ?" 

The  lips  of  the  viceroy  were  firm,  straight,  and 
imperious,  but  the  voice  of  the  viceroy  was  soft,  low, 
and  flexible.  They  uttered  the  English  words  with  pre- 
cision and  a  studied  inflection  that  would  have  been 
immediately  recognized  by  those  who  knew  the  amiable 
and  courteous  Tsi  Shu-kai  during  his  long  term  at  the 
Harvard  law  school  before  he  went  to  Washington  to 
serve  as  first  secretary  of  the  legation. 

"Your  excellency  is  profoundly  informed  in  the 
philosophy,  legal  and  ethical,  of  two  very  diverse 
peoples,"  the  consul  made  answer;  "and  your  excellency 
knows  that  justice  is  supreme  both  in  the  East  and  the 
West;  justice  is  the  fundamental  principle  and  mercy  is 
its  adjunct.  That  is  why  we  of  the  West  say  that  jus- 
tice may  be  tempered  with  mercy — at  the  discretion  of 
the  ministers  of  justice." 

"True,  Sir  Consul,"  the  viceroy  answered.  "The 
principle  is  the  same,  but  with  you  mercy  is  discre- 
tionary, with  us  it  is  imperative  and  inevitable." 

The  flicker  of  an  incredulous  smile  played  beneath 
the  mustache  of  the  consul  as  he  replied:  "Pardon  me. 
your  excellency;  but  is  it  merciful  to  extort  confessions 
from  the  accused  by  torture — as  the  code  of  China  pro- 
vides?" 

"That  is,  indeed,  the  weak  spot  in  our  jurisprudence. 
Sir  Consul;  and  I  am  happy  to  assure  you  that  an  edict 
is  even  at  this  moment  in  preparation  at  Peking  for 
the  final  abolition  of  a  custom  that  has  prevailed  in  our 
courts  from  time  immemorial." 

The  viceroy  spoke  in  his  own  tongue  to  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  that  functionary  bowed  and  retired 
through  a  door  at  the  rear  of  the  platform.  Then  to 
the  consul :  "I  might  say,  however.  Sir  Consul,  that 
Chinese  justice  has  been  extremely  difficult  of  adminis- 
tration heretofore,  lacking  the  efficient  machinery  of 
your  Western  courts.  In  your  country  it  is  a  fiction 
of  the  law  that  all  men  accused  of  crime  are  to  be 
deemed  innocent  until  their  guilt  is  established  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt.  The  mere  denial  of  guilt  by  the 
accused  does  not,  however,  establish  his  innocence,  as 
in  our  country.  In  China,  as  you  know,  men  accused 
of  crime  must  be  held  innocent  until  they  plead  guilty. 
You  will  answer,  of  course,  that  torture  will  compel  a 
confession  of  guilt  from  the  innocent.  I  am  forced  to 
admit  the  logic  of  your  conclusion,  but  I  still  maintain 
that  our  laws  are  merciful  when  we  have  satisfied  the 
supreme  demands  of  justice." 

The  consul  raised  his  glass  and  bowed  to  the  viceroy. 
Discretion  is  an  important  part  of  a  consul's  equipment, 
and  this  one,  long  experienced  in  the  exceptional  phases 
of  Oriental  punctilio,  had  learned  that  it  is  not  always 
discreet  to  convince  a  senior  wrangler  of  the  Han-lin 
who  has  attained  through  that  "forest  of  pencils"  to 
honor  of  the  first  rank,  with  the  privilege  of  wearing  a 
ruby  on  the  apex  of  his  cap.  The  consul  knew  that  the 
viceroy  would  illuminate  his  discourse  after  the  man- 
ner of  his  race — by  dramatic  illustration  or  theatrical 
exposit  jn,  and  he  knew  that  words  would  be  wasted 
in  curtl  ~r  discussion  of  a  subject  that  possessed  for  him 
an  academic  interest. 
r    consul,    therefore,    uplifted    his    glass,    bowed 


gravely  to  his  friend,  and  said  nothing.  The  viceroy 
as  gravely  returned  the  consul's  salute,  well  aware  why 
his  honored  guest  forebore  to  infringe  the  strict  eti- 
quette of  Chinese  ceremonial. 

In  the  silence  of  that  presence  the  purring  of  the 
great  city  was  distinct  even  through  the  raucous 
wrangling  of  the  rabble  in  the  outer  court ;  the  scintil- 
lant  vari-colored  buttons  of  the  mandarins  moved 
slowly  athwart  the  lattice-shadows,  like  drowsy  dragon- 
flies  of  Namoa;  the  peacock  feathers  in  the  caps  of  the 
court  officials  drooped  and  nodded  responsive  to  the 
wafting  of  silken  fans ;  the  robes  of  the  military  attend- 
ants, resplendent  with  gold  embroidery  depicting  lions, 
tigers,  and  leopards,  gave  color  to  a  background  of  age- 
worn  gray  walls  and  the  twilight  of  mysterious  doors 
curtained  and  carved. 

Suddenly  one  of  these  curtains  lifted  and  through  the 
aperture  came  four  men  bearing  a  litter  upon  which 
was  something  concealed  beneath  a  pall  of  striped  blue 
and  white  grass  cloth.  In  front  of  the  bearers  marched 
the  secretary  of  the  viceroy;  behind  the  litter  strode  a 
little  old  man  clad  in  white  with  a  crimson  scarf  wound 
about  his  middle  and  a  smile  almost  tender  glimmering 
amid  the  wrinkles  of  his  wizened,  yellow  face.  The 
secretary  performed  the  kow  tow  three  times  at  the  foot 
of  the  dais  on  which  was  seated  the  viceroy  and  the 
consul,  and  as  he  arose  the  bearers  put  down  their 
burden. 

The  consul  observed  all  this  attentively,  for  it  was 
something  new  and  strange  in  his  Chinese  experience. 
And  it  was  part  of  his  observation  that  the  lips  of  the 
viceroy  were  straighter  and  more  rigid,  that  the  vice- 
roy's eyes  were  almost  hidden  by  his  drooping  eyelids, 
and  that  the  viceroy's  officers  were  alertly  obedient  to 
almost  imperceptible  gestures  of  the  viceroy's  hand  and 
the  slightest  inclination  of  the  viceroy's  head — a  lan- 
guage that  is  learned  by  Chinese  courtiers  in  wholesome 
fear  of  painful  penalties.  Wherefore,  the  consul  knew 
that  the  magistrate  was  in  his  place  to  direct  the  admin- 
istration of  Chinese  justice,  which  he  had  said  tempered 
mercy  according  to  the  legal  and  philosophical  code  of 
China. 

Every  eye  was  on  the  viceroy;  and  a  heaviness  as  of 
some  vague,  terrible  oppression  weighed  upon  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  consul — a  dread  of  the  unexpected, 
imminent  in  grisly,  ghastly  shape.  The  clamor  in  the 
outer  court  seemed  to  die  away,  and  the  purring  mur- 
mur of  Canton  was  like  a  sound  heard  in  dreams.  Only 
the  garish  light  of  the  July  sun  was  real,  because  it 
reflected  with  painful  insistence  the  gilding  of  the  teak- 
wood  cornices,  the  golden  characters  on  the  walls  and 
tablets,  and  the  fantastic  arabesques  on  the  dust  of  the 
court-yard — because  it  accentuated  the  shadows  of  those 
mystery-haunted  recesses,  and  because  it  revealed  with 
cruel  fidelity  the  gaunt  outlines  of  the  form  beneath  the 
striped  cloth  on  the  litter. 

Then  the  viceroy  spoke,  addressing  the  consul,  who 
thought  he  detected  a  hard,  harsh  note  in  the  voice — 
something  inflexible  and  relentless: 

"This  man.  Sir  Consul,  was  accused  of  treason,"  the 
viceroy  explained.  "He  was  not  taken  with  weapons 
his  hands,  as  were  the  others ;  and  he  denied  that 
he  had  plotted  to  destroy  the  imperial  dynasty.  But 
the  evidence  was  conclusive;  it  would  have  convinced 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  any  jury  of  your  justice- 
loving  people.  Still,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Chi- 
nese code,  no  penalty  could  be  inflicted  upon  him;  he 
must  confess  his  crime ;  otherwise  the  evidence  against 
him  would  be  null  and  of  no  avail.  If  that  were  the 
law  in  your  country.  Sir  Consul,  no  man  could  be  pun- 
ished for  his  misdeeds.  In  China  the  law  measures  its 
strength  against  the  physical  endurance  of  the  accused, 
and  the  ministers  of  that  law  are  not  permitted  to 
strain  the  endurance  of  the  accused  beyond  the 
breaking  point.  If  the  accused  dies  under  examina- 
tion the  magistrate  must  suffer  the  penalty,  and  not 
only  the  magistrate,  but  all  who  are  responsible  for 
the  actions  of  the  magistrate,  even  I,  the  viceroy  of 
his  imperial  majesty.  This  man,  whose  treason  was 
as  an  open  book  in  the  presence  of  his  judges,  finally 
confessed  the  crime  of  which  he  was  accused,  and  I 
have  ordered  him  into  this  court  for  final  judgment." 

The  viceroy  paused.  At  his  signal  one  of  the  attend- 
ants threw  back  the  striped  cloth.  What  the  consul 
had  guessed  lay  beneath,  but  not  only  as  he  had  pic- 
tured— a  withered,  shriveled  husk  of  humanity  be- 
numbed by  long  contact  with  Chinese  justice;  what  the 
consul  saw  when  the  cloth  was  lifted  more  than  ful- 
filled the  promise  of  his  imagination.  On  the  gray 
parchment  of  a  young  man's  face  was  written  the  epic 
of  an  awful  agony.  Terror  stared  from  eyeballs  that 
might  have  been  blind  to  all  else ;  deep  furrows 
creased  the  broad,  high  forehead  as  if  the  muscles  had 
been  gripped  by  iron  hooks ;  the  sweat  of  recent  torture 
was  scarce  dry  on  cheeks  that  were  hollow  and  hag- 
gard; and  the  blue  lips  were  drawn  apart  to  show  the 
yellow  teeth  in  the  grin  of  a  death's  head.  It  might 
have  been  a  corpse  that  lay  there,  so  still  it  was,  so 
rigid,  the  hands  clutched,  the  heels  of  the  bare  feet 
drawn  backward  until  they  almost  touched  the  visible 
ribs,  the  hideous  face  thrown  upward  staring  at  the 
tablets  of  the  law  hanging  against  the  tall  columns  in 
the  shadow-mottled  sunlight. 

The  viceroy  resumed : 

"I  believe.  Sir  Consul,  that  this  man  has  expiated  his 
crime,"  he  said.  "He  has  knelt  many  days  on  the 
chains ;  he  has  received  a  thousand  blows  with  the 
bamboo,  suspended  in  a  net  of  fine  mesh;  he  has 
endured  the  torture  of  hot  irons  and  keen  knives  and 
wedges  that  crushed  his  bones ;  for  he  was  very  stubborn 
and  he  persisted  in  defying  the  justice  of  his  country, 
notwithstanding  his  knowledge   that   his   guilt   was   as 


palpable  as  the  agony  he  suffered.  He  bore  his  agony 
until  he  could  bear  no  more,  knowing  that  as  long  as 
he  could  answer  a  negative  to  the  question  of  justice 
the  sword  of  justice  could  not  kill  him.  He  was  deter- 
mined to  endure  living  rather  than  end  his  sufferings 
in  death.  But  he  was  guilty  and  justice  was  inex- 
orable. For  myself,  Sir  Consul,  I  believe,  as  I  have 
said,  that  this  traitor  has  fully  paid  the  penalty  of  his 
crime ;  it  is  my  personal  opinion  that  he  has  com- 
pletely satisfied  the  exactions  of  Chinese  justice.  He 
has  earned  the  mercy  that  tempers  our  justice." 

The  viceroy  inclined  his  head  slightly  and  two  of 
the  attendants  lifted  the  rigid  form  on  the  litter  to  a 
sitting  posture.  Again  the  viceroy  nodded  and  the 
little  old  man  in  white  stepped  forward  and  stood  beside 
the  litter,  his  hands  behind  his  back  holding  something 
that  glimmered  in  the  shadow.  A  kindly  smile  was 
on  the  old  man's  face  and  he  bent  over  the  man  on  the 
litter  as  a  loving  father  might  have  bent  over  a  dying 
son. 

Aroused  by  the  violence  with  which  he  had  been 
handled  by  his  bearers,  the  man  stared  straight  ahead, 
gathering  his  scattered  faculties  to  realize  the  ferocity 
of  the  new  torture  that  he  was  vaguely  conscious  they 
were  about  to  inflict  upon  him.  The  drawn  muscles 
of  his  ashen  face  twitched  with  a  convulsive  tremor 
and  his  lean  fingers  laid  hold  of  the  striped  cloth 
that  clung  to  his  knees,  as  if  he  would  brace  his  nerve 
to  resist  the  agony  that  he  expected  and  feared.  Grad- 
ually speculation  gleamed  in  those  staring  eyes  and 
they  rested  for  a  moment  knowingly  on  the  impassive 
countenance  of  the  viceroy.  Vacancy  gave  way  to 
wonderment  and  there  was  interrogation  in  his  gaze. 
Slowly  he  turned  and  looked  into  the  benevolent,  smil- 
ing face  of  the  little  old  man  bending  over  him  so 
solicitously.  Then  something  happened  that  the  consul 
never  forgot.  That  shriek  of  recognition  startled  the 
consul  from  hideous  nightmares  long  after  it  was 
uttered  that  afternoon  in  the  viceroy's  yamen.  But  the 
little  old  man  ceased  not  to  smile  upon  the  other,  even 
when  the  one  upon  whom  he  bestowed  this  benediction 
cried  out  again  and  again,  springing  almost  to  his  feet, 
and  throwing  his  arms  upward  with  a  frantic  gesture, 
as  if  to  ward  off  the  impending  death  blow.  Mingled 
with  his  hoarse,  rasping  cries  were  incoherent  words 
and  fragments  of  words  in  the  Cantonese  dialect,  and  as 
he  fell  back  on  the  edge  of  the  litter,  writhing,  strug- 
gling, clutching  the  air  with  his  fleshless  fingers,  the 
viceroy  interpreted  for  the  consul  the  meaning  of  the 
words : 

"He  is  demanding  mercy,"  said  the  viceroy.  "He 
says,  and  says  truly,  that  justice  has  been  done  upon 
him,  and  that  he  is  now  entitled  to  mercy.  There  is 
irresistible  eloquence  in  his  plea  and  I  can  not  oppose 
the  force  and  logic  of  his  demand.  I  must  be  mer- 
ciful." 

The  little  old  man  smiled  upon  the  viceroy  inquir- 
ingly; the  eyebrows  of  the  viceroy  lifted  affirmatively. 
The  man  on  the  litter  came  once  more  to  a  kneeling 
posture  as  if  in  his  convulsions  he  had  leaped  to  that 
position.  Thus,  for  the  fraction  of  a  second,  he  rested 
on  his  chain-scarred  knees,  his  neck  outstretched  and 
his  hands  reaching  far  forward  as  if  emphasizing  by 
that  pathetic  gesture  his  plea  for  mercy.  A  gleam  of 
steel  in  the  shadow,  a  swift  descent  through  the  thin 
bar  of  light  that  fell  upon  the  place  of  the  stroke,  and 
mercy  had  tempered  justice  for  one  whose  crime  was 
unpardonable. 

The  consul,  shuddering,  gulped  the  brandy  in  his 
glass :  and  when  he  looked  again  he  saw  only  a  litter 
covered  with  a  striped  pall,  and  a  little  old  man  smiling 
sweetly  upon  the  work  of  his  hands. 

Edwin  H.  Clough. 

San  Francisco,  October,  1907. 


Mr.' Lars  G.  Sellstedt  is  the  oldest  member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design.  In  his  eighty-ninth 
year,  he  still  is  actively  at  work  in  his  studio,  in  Buf- 
falo, where  he  has  long  resided.  Mr.  Sellstedt  is 
known  chiefly  as  a  portraitist.  He  has  painted  the  por- 
traits of  two  Presidents  of  the  United  States  who  held 
office  many  years  apart — Millard  Fillmore,  who  became 
President  in  1850,  and  Grover  Cleveland,  who  was 
elected  to  his  first  term  in  1884.  William  H.  Beard 
and  Thomas  Le  Clear  were  associated  with  Mr.  Sell- 
stedt as  the  three  original  artist  members  of  the  Buffalo 
Fine  Arts  Academy.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  he  was  its  art  director.  Mr.  Sellstedt  gradu- 
ated from  forecastle  to  easel,  for  he  began  life  as  a 
cabin  boy.  Born  April  30.  1819,  in  Sundsvall,  Sweden, 
he  remained  at  home  until  his  eleventh  year,  when,  his 
father  having  died  and  his  mother  married  again,  he 
went  to  sea.  He  made  many  voyages,  visited  all  parts 
of  the  world,  then  left  the  sea,  began  painting  as  a 
pleasure,  and  studied  medicine  for  a  vocation.  The 
artist  predilection  and  his  native  ability  finally  deter- 
mined his  career. 


In  the  Church  of  the  Badia,  at  Florence,  may  be  seen 
two  noble  tombs  executed  by  Mino  da  Fiesole.  One  of 
them  is  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Marquis  Hugo, 
who  governed  Tuscany  in  the  tenth  century  as  lieuten- 
ant of  the  Emperor  Otho  III.  This  name  recalls  a 
legend.  Hugo,  a  natural  son  of  the  king,  had  lived  a 
scandalous  ilfe.  But  one  day.  lost  in  a  forest,  he  saw 
a  forge  and  some  black  men  being  struck  with  blows  of 
a  hammer,  like  iron  upon  the  anvil.  As  he  expressed 
his  astonishment,  he  was  told  that  the  black  men  were 
some  of  the  damned  and  the  furnace  was  hell.  Hugo, 
affrighted,  made  a  vow  to  found  seven  abbeys,  one  of 
which  is  at  Florence.  Mino  da  Fiesole  finished  this 
ork  in  eighteen  months. 


October  12,  1907. 
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A    TWICE    CROWNED    QUEEN. 

The  Countess  de  la  Warr  Writes  a  Fine  Biography  of  Anne 
of  Brittany. 


We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Countess  de  la 
Warr  for  her  effort  to  make  better  known  the  life  and 
character  of  Anne  of  Brittany,  who  enjoyed  the  singu- 
lar distinction  of  being  twice  crowned  as  Queen  of 
France.  The  countess  has  done  her  biographical  work 
with  marked  ability.  Through  the  accumulated  mists 
of  four  centuries  we  see  the  shining  figure  of  a  great 
woman  and  a  great  queen  crowned  with  the  enduring 
laurels  of  a  spotless  life  and  the  adoration  of  a  nation. 
That  we  should  be  led  thus  sympathetically  to  a  remem- 
brance of  illustrious  virtue  is  no  small  thing,  and  the 
author  of  "A  Twice  Crowned  Queen"  deserves  our 
thanks  for  her  unquestioned  and  striking  success. 

Brittany,  until  the  year  1491,  was  an  independent 
kingdom  jealously  coveted  by  France  on  the  one  hand 
and  by  England  on  the  other.  Wearied  by  incessant 
feud  and  struggle,  she  gracefully  acquiesced  in  a  polit- 
ical alliance  necessitated  by  a  union  of  hearts.  The 
independence  of  Brittany  had  been  more  than  a  nominal 
one.  The  stamp  of  individuality  was  upon  her  people 
and  it  is  there  today.  She  had  her  own  ideals,  fresh 
and  unstained  ideals,  and  she  has  them  still.  The  polit- 
ical benefits  of  the  alliance  were  mainly  hers.  The 
moral  advantages  were  upon  the  side  of  France. 

The  marriage  of  Anne  to  Charles  VIII  of  France 
had  been  preceded  by  a  betrothal  to  Maximilian  of 
Austria,  King  of  the  Romans.  Anne  was  only  four- 
teen years  of  age  and  the  ceremony  of  betrothal  must 
have  seemed  strange  to  her: 

The  negotiations  for  her  marriage,  by  proxy,  to  the  King 
of  the  Romans  was  made  with  the  utmost  secrecy  in  March, 
1490,  lest  Charles  should  be  informed  and  put  his  veto  upon 
it ;  for  it  was  in  direct  violation  of  the  treaty  made  with  him, 
that,  as  guardian  of  the  duchess,  no  marriage  should  be 
arranged  without  his  consent. 

Maximilian  entrusted  the  Comte  de  Nassau,  the  Seigneur 
de  Polhain,  his  marechal ;  Jacques  de  Coudebault,  his  secre- 
tary, and  Louppain,  his  steward,  with  the  mission  to  Brit- 
tany, in  order  to  arrange  the  affair  completely,  and  even  to 
proceed  with  the  ceremony  of  betrothal.  A  few  days  after — 
the  exact  day  has  never  been  known — this  ceremony  took 
place  according  to  German  custom,  and,  being  a  curious  one, 
may  be  of  interest.  The  young-  duchess  was  put  to  bed,  and 
the  handsome  Poulhain,  Maximilian's  favorite,  placed  his  leg, 
naked  up  to  the  knee,  in  the  nuptial  couch,  in  presence,  let  it 
be  understood,  of  three  other  envoys,  and  of  Francoise  de 
Dinan  and  several  members  of  the  household. 

The  author  speaks  of  this  custom  as  a  German  one, 
but  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  it  is  practiced  to 
this  day  by  the  peasant  people  of  Wales. 

Anne  of  Brittany  was  already  embroiled  with  her 
future  husband,  Charles  VIII  of  France.  Repulsed  by 
the  City  of  Nantes,  she  withdrew  to  Rennes  with  14,000 
men  and  resisted  the  ensuing  siege  of  the  French.  An 
incident  characteristic  of  the  chivalrous  warfare  of 
those  days  may  be  recounted  from  the  pages  of  Jean 
de  Molinet: 

The  Bastard  de  Foix,  mounted  like  St.  George,  approached 
the  walls  of  the  town  and  asked  if  any  knight  would  break  a 
lance  with  him  in  honor  of  the  ladies.  A  Breton  lord,  armed 
cap-a-pie,  hastened  to  present  himself.  The  lists  were  set  up 
in  the  trenches  of  the  town,  where  the  young  duchess  had 
scaffolding  erected,  and  to  which,  attended  by  a  goodly  com- 
pany, she  repaired  to  view  the  combat.  After  having  broken 
four  or  five  lances,  they  used  their  swords  and  fought  very 
well,  and  there  was  no  death  on  either  side.  This  spectacle 
finished,  the  queen  ordered  hippocias  and  spices  to  be  given 
to  the  French,  and  then  all  retired. 

The  marriage  contract  with  the  French  king  was 
signed  on  December  6,  1491.  Anne  was  fifteen  years 
of  age,  perhaps  not  quite  old  enough  to  appreciate  the 
splendor  of  the  occasion,  and  how  great  this  was  may 
be  partly  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  coverings  for 
two  camp  beds  cost  108,000  francs,  while  the  traveling 
dress  of  the  little  bride  was  valued  at  60,740  francs: 

Fair  as  Anne  looked  on  her  arrival,  her  appearance  on  this 
day  must  have  been  still  more  striking;  her  wedding  dress 
was  made  of  cloth  of  gold,  overlaid  with  designs  in  high  relief, 
which  gave  to  this  material  the  name  of  "drap  d'or-trait- 
enleve,"  one  yard  of  cloth  costing  7350  francs.  At  first  this 
overrobe  was  edged  with  fine  skins  of  the  black  lamb  of  Lom- 
bardy,  but,  this  fur  not  being  considered  rich  enough,  it  was 
changed  for  sable.  The  entire  dress  with  the  making  up  did 
not  cost  less  than    £5250. 

Anne  also  gave  dresses  to  the  courtiers  and  servants  who 
accompanied  her  to  France.  Jean  de  Chalons  and  Franchise 
de  Dinan  were  included  in  this  distribution,  the  prince  receiv- 
ing cloth  of  gold,  and  Franchise  violet  velvet.  The  maids  of 
honor  were  given  dresses  of  tan-colored  velvet  or  satin. 

Charles  was  a  good  husband  for  a  time,  possibly 
because  he  had  never  been  allowed  to  come  into  con- 
tact with  the  wiles  and  vices  of  the  world.  His  educa- 
tion was  so  faulty  that  the  only  Latin  he  ever  learned 
was  the  pernicious  maxim,  "Qui  nescit  dissimulare, 
nescit  regnare"  But  the  evil  counsel  did  not  sink  very 
deeply  into  the  mind  of  a  king  who  was  accustomed  to 
declare  that  the  "sword  and  the  lance  were  offensive 
weapons,  the  cuirass  and  the  shield  defensive  ones,  but 
that  letters  were  offensive  and  defensive  at  the  same 
time" : 

Great  was  the  joy  of  Charles  and  of  the  whole  of  France 
and  Brittany  when,  on  the  10th  of  October,  1492,  eleven 
months  after  the  marriage,  Anne  gave  birth  to  a  son  at  the 
Castle  of  Plessis.  She  was  scarcely  fifteen,  and  every  pre- 
caution had  been  taken  for  a  happy  result  of  her  first  con- 
finement. Furniture,  linen,  plate,  and  provisions  of  all  kinds 
had  been  sent  to  the  castle.  Arnout  de  Viviers,  a  skilful 
goldsmith — attached  to  the  household  of  the  ex-regent,  Anne 
de  Beaujeu — was  sent  from  Moulins  to  Tours,  in  order  to 
make  certain  vessels  and  other  articles  of  gold  to  be  used  on 
this   occasion. 

The  king,  proud  and  happy,  hastened  to  write  the  good  news 
to  the  ministers  of  foreign  courts  in  the  following  words : 
"Our  trusty  and  well  beloved  friends,  thanks  to  God  and  our 
lady,  about  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  our  very  dear  and  much 
loved  consort,   the  queen,  gave  birth   to   a   fine   son,   of   which 


event  we  wish  to  inform  vou  with  all  speed,  as  our  good 
servants,  who,  we  know,  will  much  rejoice  at  this,"  etc. 

The  poor  little  child  queen  was  unhappy  in  her  chil- 
dren. The  dauphin  died  and  it  seemed  as  though  the 
delights  of  the  family  were  never  to  be  hers: 

In  the  three  years  following  the  death  of  the  dauphin,  two 
sons  and  a  daughter  were  born,  but  they  all  died  in  their 
infancy.  In  vain  did  Anne  take  every  precaution  to  save  the 
lives  of  these  little  creatures  whom  death  snatched  from  her 
so  ruthlessly.  She  summoned  nurses  from  Brittany,  and  the 
superstitious  beliefs  of  her  own  country  came  back  to  her 
mind.  She  presented  them  with  amulets,  a  Guienne  crown- 
piece  wrapped  up  in  paper,  a  piece  of  black  wax  in  a  bag  of 
cloth  of  gold,  six  serpents'  tongues — a  large  one,  two  of 
medium  size,  and  three  little  ones — and  rosaries  of  chalce- 
dony and  jasper.  She  not  only  sent  votive  offerings  to  the 
venerated  shrines  of  the  saints  in  Brittany  and  presented  rich 
gifts  every  year  to  the  Holy  Virgin  of  Auray,  but  she  went 
herself  on  a  pilgrimage.  Alas!  It  was  all  to  no  purpose; 
a  relentless  fate  followed  the  poor  queen.  The  opinion  was 
common  at  the  time  that  the  fatality  attending  these  births 
was  a  punishment  from  heaven  for  the  illegality  of  the  mar- 
riage. 

Anne  was  to  lose  not  only  her  children,  but  her  hus- 
band as  well.  She  loved  him  devotedly,  in  spite  of  the 
infidelities  into  which  he  had  allowed  himself  to  fall. 
But  in  149S  he  had  formally  amended  his  ways,  and  we 
can  not  doubt  his  sincerity.  Anne's  joy  was  very  great 
and  no  word  of  reproach  or  of  reminder  ever  crossed 
her  lips.  But  her  new  happiness  was  a  short  one,  and 
the  king  was  accidentally  killed  while  on  his  way  to  a 
tennis  match  : 

To  reach  the  court  where  the  game  was  being  played  the 
king  had  to  pass  through  the  "Galerie  Hacquelebac,"  so  called 
from  the  name  of  one  of  the  old  guards.  It  was  the  dirtiest 
part  of  the  castle,  for  any  one  could  go  to  and  fro  without  let 
or  hindrance.  The  entrance  to  this  gallery  was  so  low  that 
the  king,  deep  in  thought,  hit  his  head  against  the  top  of  the 
archway  with  such  force  that  he  stood  for  the  moment  as  if 
stunned  by  the  violence  of  the  blow  ;  those  around  supported 
him,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  revived  and  went  on  to  the 
tennis  court  to  watch  the  game.  He  remained  watching  for 
some  time,  talking  first  to  one  and  then  to  another,  afterwards 
to  his  confessor,  who  was  speakine  to  him  of  the  judgment  of 
God ;    but   while   he    was   saying,    "I    sincerely    hope   by    God's 

grace  never  more  to  commit  sin,  either  mortal  or  venial " 

he  fell  backwards,  never  to  rise  again.  A  mattress  was  hastily 
fetched,  on  which  the  king  was  laid,  but  the  most  assiduous 
care  could  not  restore  the  dying  man,  who  was  carried  into 
a  neighboring  room,  which,  though  mean  and  dirty,  contained 
a  poor  bed.  It  was  on  this  wretched  pallet  that  the  King  of 
France  lingered  till  11  o'clock  at  night.  The  queen,  present 
at  this  sad  spectacle,  made  dreadful  moan  ;  her  cries  and  sobs 
were  heard  by  her  dying  husband,  but  he  could  not  speak  one 
farewell  word  to  her.  At  last  it  was  necessary  to  raise  her 
bv  force  and  take  her  to  her  room,  where  she  mingled  her 
tears,  with  those  of  her  ladies.  Charles  had  been  confessed 
twice  that  week,  once  on  account  of  the  approaching  Easter, 
and  again  after  touching  several  scrofulous  people.  Encour- 
aged by  his  confessor,  he  received  extreme  unction,  and  three 
times  he  found  strength  to  murmur,  "Mon  Dieu,  Vierge  Marie, 
Monseigneur  Saint  Claude,  Monseigneur  Saint  Blaise,  me 
soient  en  aide."  He  constantly  made  signs  to  show  that  he 
joined  in  intention  with  the  prayers  of  the  priests,  and  gave 
up  his  soul  after  nearly  nine  hours'  suffering.  "Thus,"  says 
Commynes,  "departed  from  this  world  so  great  and  powerful 
a  king  in  so  miserable  a  place."  The  blow  doubtless  hastened 
his  death,  but  the  attack  of  apoplexy  following  had  been  fore- 
seen by  the  doctors,  who  had  warned  him  only  a  short  time 
before,  that  he  might  be  prepared  to  some  extent.  The  king, 
however,  would  only  listen  to  a  quack  who  assured  him  to  the 
contrary,  and  paid  no  heed  to  what  the  others  said.  A  cele- 
brated Italian  physiognomist,  wno  saw  a  portrait  of  Charles 
painted  from  life,  said  :  "That  great  king  will  live  but  a  short 
time  and  will  die  in  a  fit."  He  had  not  completed  his  twenty- 
eighth  vear.  The  arch  against  which  Charles  VIII  struck  his 
forehead  still  exists  at  the  end  of  the  terrace  at  the  Castle  of 
Amboise.  On  it  has  since  been  carved  the  devise  of  Louis 
XII — the  porcupine — and  the  ground  beneath  has  been 
lowered. 

The  death  of  the  king  relegated  his  widow  to  the 
position  of  Duchess  of  Brittany,  but  she  had  the  pre- 
science that  she  would  be  once  more  restored  to  royal 
rank.  She  said :  "I  have  enough  confidence  in  my  star 
to  believe  that  I  shall  become  for  a  second  time  Queen 
of  France."  Indeed,  Louis  XII  had  already  looked 
upon  her  with  favor,  and  the  second  marriage  was 
actually  performed  on  January  8,  1499. 

On  her  return  from  Burgundy,  the  queen  gave  orders  for  a 
tournament  to  take  place  at  Lyons,  to  which  place  she  had 
gone  in  order  to  meet  her  husband.  The  day  fixed  was  the 
22d  of  May,  and  it  was  to  be  held  before  the  Abbey  of 
Ainay.  Seven  gentlemen  of  her  household  were  to  measure 
lances  with  seven  of  the  king's,  in  honor  of  their  respective 
ladies.  They  entered  the  lists  with  their  mistresses  riding 
pillion  behind  them.  These  ladies  then  dismounted  and  took 
their  places  on  the  stand  erected  for  the  queen  and  her 
maids  of  honor.  The  king's  knights  wore  white  cloaks  and 
the  trappings  of  their  horses  were  white  also  ;  the  queen's 
wore  blue,  embroidered  with  yellow  and  little  wooden  beads. 
The  king  sat  on  a  separate  stand  with  the  princes  and  great 
nobles,  and  the  tournament  commenced  with  the  sound  of 
trumpets  and  drums.  Many  lances  were  broken  and  sword 
thrusts  given.  In  the  first  onslaught  the  Infant  of  Navarre, 
struck  by  his  adversary's  lance,  was  thrown  from  his  saddle, 
wounded  in  the  face,  and  so  stunned  that  for  a  long  time 
he  could  not  lift  his  head.  Another  ardent  jouster.  Captain 
Poquedenare,  himself  drew  out  the  broken  piece  of  a  lance 
which  had  been  thrust  into  his  arm,  and  used  his  sword  so 
well  that  each  stroke  he  made  sent  his  adversary's  blood 
flowing  to   the   ground. 

Tournaments  were  very  much  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  entry  of  the  twice  crowned  queen  into  Paris  was 
made  the  occasion  for  one  of  these  displays,  which 
seem  to  have  been  brutal  enough  in  all  conscience: 

The  tournament  was  held  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Hotel  de 
Nesle,  the  Gothic  mansion  whose  big  towers  recall  the  crimes 
of  Jeanne  dc  Bourgogne,  whose  lovers  of  the  night  before 
were   thrown   into   the   river   in   the   morning. 

This  virtuous  Queen  Anne,  who  patronized  chivalry  and 
was  to  reward  the  conqueror  in  the  jousts,  bore  herself  the 
more  proudly  since  her  enemy,  Pierre  de  Rohan,  was  not  at 
hand   to   thwart   her. 

The  feats  of  arms  were  brilliant,  and  the  victory  was  gal- 
lantly disputed  by  gentlemen  who  had  assembled  from  the 
furthest  provinces,  and  even  from  foreign  countries.  A  ter- 
rible accident,  not  unusual  in  these  dangerous  games,  inter- 
rupted them  but  for  a  moment.  Francois  de  Maugiron,  one 
of  the  king's  two  hundred  gentlemen  at  arms,  was  matched 
against  Supplanville,  "tres  gentil  et  plein  de  cteur" ;  they 
attacked  each  other  so  violently  that  Maugiron's  lance  pierced 


his  adversary's  cuirass  and  went  right  through  his  body, 
so  that  he  fell  in  a  pool  of  blood.  After  this  dreadful  epi- 
sode and  many  more  feats  of  arms  which  effaced  it,  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Basoche  held  their  performance. 

This  gentleman,  "tres  gentil  ^t  plein  de  cceur,"  evi- 
dently had  a  persuasive  way  with  him. 

Anne  nearly  lost  her  second  husband.  The  king  had 
been  in  ill  health  for  a  long  time. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Blois  he  felt  much  better,  the 
fever  abated,  and  his  strength  returned,  but  he  abused  his 
convalescence  by  making  "trop  bon  chere,"  and  became  ill 
again  soon  after  Easter.  The  queen,  who  "loved  him  as  her- 
self," was  at  her  post  night  and  day  to  serve  him,  and  never 
left  the  room.  All  around  were  deeply  grieved,  but  hid  their 
tears.  Anne  herself  endeavored  to  look  cheerful,  though  she 
knew  the  king  to  be  in  danger  of  death,  and  before  him 
showed  a  smiling  face  and  addressed  him  with  "joyeuses 
paroles."  At  times  her  courage  failed  her,  and  she  then  wept 
and  sobbed  so  much  that  the  good  chronicler  says.  "It  was 
an  admirable  thing  to  see  her  grief."  .  .  .  Many  times 
the  doctors  and  those  round  the  king's  bedside  thought  his 
soul  had  passed  away ;  the  rumor  spread  before  it  could  be 
contradicted,  and  public  desolation  was  so  great  it  seemed 
as  though  each  had  lost  his  nearest  and  dearest.  Prepara- 
tions were  even  being  made  for  the  funeral,  when  the  king 
rallied  and  continued  to  improve.  No  one  doubted  but  that  he 
had  been  miraculously  perserved  by  his  own  merits  and  the 
prayers  of  the  people. 

Perhaps  he  had  been.  Who  knows?  A  belief  in  the 
efficacy  of  prayer  is  not  entirely  extinct  even  in  these 
enlightened  days  of  "progress."  It  was  still  stronger 
in  the  "dark  ages." 

But  Anne  was  to  go  first.  We  learn  that  "the  said 
aueen  was  often  sick  with  an  illness  called  stone." 
Then  came  intermittent  fever  and  on  January  9,  1514, 
Anne  of  Brittany  "eave  up  her  soul  to  God,"  from 
whom,  indeed,  it  seems  originally  to  have  come,  so 
brightly  did  it  shine  with  goodness  and  fortitude  and 
all  womanly  virtues : 

The  king's  grief  was  great  and  inconsolable.  He  was  "so 
afflicted  that  for  eight  days  he  did  nothing  but  weep,  wishing 
continually  that  it  might  be  God's  pleasure  to  take  him  also." 
He  begged  that  the  grave  might  be  made  large  enough  for 
two,  for,  he  said,  "devant  que  l'an  soit  passe,  je  serai  avec 
elle."  .  .  .  The  dead  queen  remained  with  her  face  un- 
covered from  Saturday  till  Monday  evening,  surrounded  by 
monks,  who  never  ceased  to  say  masses  and  other  prayers 
for  the  dead.  She  was  visited  by  princes  and  princesses  of 
her  family,  by  her  ladies  and  maids  of  honor,  and  by  all  the 
officials  and  members  of  her  household  clad  in  mourning  gar- 
ments. Every  one  on  seeing  the  face,  which  death  had  in 
no  wise  changed,  cried  and  sobbed  and  uttered  piteous  lamen- 
tations. It  was  a  sad  sight  when,  on  Monday  evening,  the 
queen's  body,  which  had  been  lying  thus  in  state  for  three 
days,  had  to  be  disturbed  and  placed  in  a  wooden  coffin  lined 
with  lead,  covered  outside  with  copper,  on  which  was 
engraved  a  long  epitaph.  Tears  and  lamentations  began 
airesh  when  a  veil  was  thrown  over  the  queen's  face  ;  some 
kissed  the  coffin,  others  the  shroud,  and  the  noble  face  was 
uncovered  several  times.  The  sobs  and  groans  lasted  so  long 
that  some  were  obliged  to  go  away,  saying,  "There  lies  our 
queen  and  mistress  ;  let  us  pray  to  God  for  her." 

We  must  believe  that  this  mourning  was  sincere,  and 
the  record  of  it  is  an  imperishable  monument. 

The  author  tells  many  stories  to  illustrate  the  life 
and  character  of  her  heroine,  but  one  must  suffice: 

Her  shrewd  and  subtle  mind  knew  in  a  marvelous  way  how 
to  read  the  secret  intentions  of  those  admitted  to  her  presence 
on  important  matters,  and  Louis,  after  giving  audience  to 
ambassadors,  frequently  sent  them  to  the  queen  that  she  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  exercising  this  gift.  It  was  the  duty 
of  M.  de  Grignaux,  the  first  chamberlain,  to  introduce  them. 
He  was  one  of  the  mosj  polished  men  at  court,  and  knew 
several  languages.  Anne  learned  from  him  words  in  Spanish, 
Italian,  or  German,  which  she  would  mingle  in  her  speech  to 
those  who  visited  her.  Grignaux  was  of  a  facetious  and 
merry  nature,  like  the  king,  and  Brantome  tells  us  that  one 
day  when  the  queen  asked  him  for  a  fine  speech  in  Spanish 
which  she  might  address  to  the  archduke's  ambassador,  who 
was  arriving  on  the  next  day,  he,  in  a  fit  of  merriment, 
laughingly  told  her  "quelque  petite  falauderie,"  to  use  Bran- 
tome's  expression,  which  she  learned  with  the  greatest  care. 
The  next  day,  when  the  time  for  tne  audience  was  approach- 
ing, M.  de  Grienaux  told  all  to  the  king,  who  laughed  much 
about  it,  hut  hastened  to  the  "Bretonne"  to  warn  her  against 
uttering  words  which  should  not  be  spoken  by  any  modest 
woman.  Anne,  however,  did  not  relish  the  joke  at  all;  she 
burst  into  such  a  rage,  in  spite  of  the  king's  good  humor,  that 
nothing  would  content  her  until  Grignaux  was  banished  from 
her  sight.  Louis  pacified  the  queen  bv  saying  that  the  chival- 
rous Grignaux  would  not  have  failed  to  warn  her  in  time ; 
so,  yielding  to  his  entreaties,  she  at  length  consented  to  par- 
don and  receive  him  again  at  court. 

Among  the  biographies  of  great  French  women, 
which  fortunately  are  now  growing  numerous,  that  of 
the  "Twice  Crowned  Queen,"  by  Constance,  Countess 
de  la  Warr,  should  have  a  prominent  place. 

"A  Twice  Crowned  Queen,"  bv  Constance,  Countess 
de  la  Warr.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York ;  $3  net. 

The  contest  between  the  choirs  at  Swansea  recalls 
an  earlier  rivalry,  this  time  between  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  which  was  decided  in  an  Eisteddfod  held 
on  the  banks  of  the  Conway  in  the  sixth  century,  under 
the  presidency  of  Maelgwyn  Gwynedd,  Prince  of  North 
Wales.  The  wily  prince,  who  himself  preferred  the 
human  voice  to  any  instrument,  is  said  to  have  offered 
a  prize  to  the  bards  and  minstrels  who  should  swim 
across  the  Conway.  Several  performed  the  feat,  but, 
on  arriving  at  the  opposite  bank,  the  harpers  were 
unable  to  play  because  the  water  had  injured  their 
instruments.  As  the  voices  of  the  singers  were  unaf- 
fected, Maelgwyn  considered  that  the  superiority  of 
vocal  music  was  established. 

-«•»■         - 

Lois  Lewis  of  Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  oldest  physical  instructor  in  the 
country.  Professor  Lewis  has  passed  his  seventy- 
eighth  birthday  and  for  thirty-three  years  has  been 
directing  the  boys  of  Girard  in  their  gymnastic  work. 
He  was  born  in  Frankfort,  Germanv.  and  when  a  mere 
boy  made  quite  a  record  as  an  athlete.  The 
his  years  hampers  him  not  the  least  in  in 
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BOOKS    AND    AUTHORS. 


By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


As  a  contemporary  sagely  points  out,  it  is 
much  to  be  deplored  that  the  art  of  reading 
aloud  should  fall  into  disuse.  No  accomplish- 
ment is  more  graceful  or  more  productive  of 
pleasure  to  others.  To  eat  alone  when  we 
might  eat  in  company  is  the  mark  of  a  selfish 
tendency.  Why,  then,  should  we  not  seek 
for  companionship  when  we  enjoy  the  finer 
feasts  of  the  mind?  Reading  aloud,  like  the 
quality  of  mercy,  blesses  him  who  gives  and 
him  who  takes.  Its  physical  benefits  in  voice 
production  and  control  are  marked,  while  its 
mental  advantages  are  still  more  noticeable. 
Clear  enunciation  demands  precision  and  de- 
liberation, and  from  these  spring  correspond- 
ing mental  virtues.  To  read  aloud  is  to  de- 
clare war  upon  slovenliness  of  thought,  it 
gives  concentration  with  consequent  compre- 
hension. It  may  be  said,  indeed,  to  insure 
for  the  food  of  the  mind  the  same  mastica- 
tion that  is  essential  to  the  food  of  the  body. 
The  man  who  revels  in  literary  isolation  is 
the  gourmand,  who  may  think  that  he  is  hav- 
ing the' best  of  good  times,  but  who  is  actually 
courting  the  penitence  that  comes  from  liter- 
ary dyspepsia. 


Beth  Norvell,  by  Randall  Parrish.  Published 
by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago ;  $1.50. 

Among  the  stories  that  may  be  said  to  be 
purely  American,  "Beth  Norvell.'*  should  take 
a  high  place,  as  indeed  should  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Parrish's  works.  As  a  story  of  Western 
life,  as  a  happy  combination  of  fiction  and 
history,  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  "Beth 
Norvell"  has  few  superiors.  The  characters 
are  typically  American  and  they  are  typically 
Western,  and  they  illuminate  that  period 
especially  when  the  creative  force  of  the  pio- 
neer, lawless  enough  in  its  way,  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  organized  society  that  was 
to   follow  it. 

Beth  Norvell  has  gone  on  the  stage  in 
order  to  escape  from  a  ruffian  husband. 
Winston,  the  young  mining  engineer,  with 
time  on  his  hands  and  reasons  for  not  going 
home,  joins  her  company,  partly  from  bravado 
and  partly  from  attraction  to  a  pretty  face. 
The  company  is  broken  up  in  the  far  West, 
Beth  acts  in  low  vaudeville  from  stern  neces- 
sity, and  Winston  secures  a  job  at  his  own 
profession  and  gets  into  conflict  with  Beth's 
husband,  who  is  engaged  in  stealing  a  mine. 
The  action  is  splendid  from  first  to  last,  the 
characters  are  finely  drawn  and  as  a  social 
study  of  the  days  that  were  the  story  is 
wholly  convincing.  It  should  be  widely  read, 
and  especially  by  those  who  want  to  under- 
stand the  stern  stuff  from  which  the  West 
was   built. 


The  House  of  the  Vampire,  by  George  Syl- 
vester Viereck.  Published  by  Moffat, 
Yard  &  Co.,  New  York;  $1.25. 

A  good  writer  who  thought  more  of  his 
subject  than  of  himself  could  make  much  of 
Mr,  Viereck's  plot.  It  can  be  sketched  by  a 
few  words.  Reginald  Clarke,  acclaimed  and 
worshiped  as  a  literary  genius,  is  actually  a 
literary  vampire.  He  attracts  to  himself  a 
number  of  rising  young  writers  and  he  steals 
their  ideas  by  some  occult  mesmeric  power. 
The  result  to  the  victims  is  insanity,  while 
the  criminal  climbs  upon  their  mental  corpses 
to  fame  and  wealth.  It  is  a  pity  that  some 
such  vampire  did  not  steal  Mr.  Viereck's  idea 
before  he  spoiled  it. 

A  more  foolish  piece  of  literary  hysteria 
we  have  seldom  seen.  The  male  characters 
are  monkeys  of  conceit  and  self-esteem,  of 
god-like  beauty,  and  of  transcendent  genius. 
Their  chief  occupation  when  not  fighting  back 
a  crowd  of  clamorous  publishers  is  to  gibber 
at  one  another  in  a  perfect  frenzy  of  mutual 
admiration  and  to  mouth  moral  platitudes 
adulterated  with  vice.  A  couple  of  demi- 
mondaines  who  are  repulsively  dragged  into 
the  story  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  so  to 
speak,  form  a  momentary  relief  to  the  ecstatic 
vanity  ot  the  other  characters,  most  of  whom 
would  b^  benefited  by  five  years'  hard  labor 
on  a  Western  ranch.  It  must,  however,  be 
said  in  fairness  that  the  book  has  only  190 
pages  and  that  the  type  is  large. 


Life  of  Japan,  by  Masuji  Miyakawa.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Baker  &  Taylor  Company, 
New  York;  $3  net. 

The  author  is  not  without  cause  for  his 
complaint  that  we  have  not  gone  the  right 
way  to  work  in  our  efforts  to  understand  the 
Japanese  people.  The  tourist  with  his 
camera,  the  missionary  with  his  prejudices, 
and  the  merchant  with  his  ambitions  have 
all  been  laid  under  contribution,  and  the 
result  is  a  medley  of  misinterpreted  fact  and 
fiction  in  which  essential  information  is  apt 
to    be    buried    hopelessly. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  a  cultured  Jap- 
anese. He  is  therefore  able  to  present  his 
subject  from  an  elevation  to  which  no  for- 
eigner can  aspire.  Also,  he  has  lived  so  long 
in  Americi  that  he  can  select  just  those 
aspects  of  Japanese  life  that  are  most  impor- 
tant to  the  entente  cordiale  between  the  two 
countrier  His  vie,w  is  a  discriminating  one 
all    the   way   through.     His    high    appreciation 

r    '.I!    tl.«*i  is  good   in  American   institutions 

tactful  courtesy  in  no  way  weaken  his 

-ration  of  thought  and  aspiration  in  his 


own  country.     Whatever  he  says  is  obviously 
sincere. 

Those  who  look  in  Mr.  Miyakawa's  book 
for  the  mere  chit-chat  of  Japanese  life  will 
be  disappointed.  We  are  not  told  about  tea- 
houses, or  the  geisha,  or  the  rickshaws,  and 
we  learn  nothing  of  the  immoralities,  which, 
although  universal,  are  never  so  distressing 
as  when  we  see  them  in  another  country 
which  has  another  faith.  The  book  is  a  seri- 
ous attempt  to  interpret  some  of  the  more 
important  aspects  of  Japanese  life,  of  its 
depths  rather  than  of  its  shallows,  and  of  the 
great  currents  which  had  their  rise  in  history 
and  which  have  carried  the  nation  on  into 
its  present  position.  No  one  who  wishes  for 
actual  knowledge  can  afford  to  leave  it  un- 
read. 


The  Campaign  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  by  Her- 
bert H.  Sargent.  In  three  volumes. 
Published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago ;  $5  net. 

This  work  should  receive  a  warm  welcome, 
because  it  gives  what  the  average  reader 
wants  to  know,  and  very  little  more.  A  mili- 
tary man  himself,  the  author  has  resisted  the 
natural  temptation  to  technical  detail  and  pro- 
lixity. He  has  a  clear  eye  for  the  salient 
points  of  his  story ;  he  shows  just  enough 
enthusiasm  to  attract ;  he  is  free  from  the 
partisan  spirit,  and  he  appreciates  the  courage 
and  skill  of  friend  and  foe  alike.  Colonel 
Sargent's  work  is  likely  to  hold  the  field  for 
some   time   to   come. 

The  story  begins  with  a  summary  of  the 
situation  at  the  time  when  the  Maine  was 
sunk.  There  were  200,000  Spanish  soldiers 
in  Cuba  quite  without  a  sane  military  policy 
or  effective  leadership.  The  same  causes  that 
produced  chaos  in  the  army  contributed  to  the 
destruction  of  the  fleet.  "Spain  was  perish- 
ing for  the  want  of  a  leader,  yet  she  would 
not  give  heed  to  the  wise  counsels  of  one 
of  her  ablest,  bravest,  and  most  distinguished 
sons." 

Of  Admiral  Cervera  we  have  a  most  pleas- 
ing picture.  The  fatal  sortie  from  Santiago 
was  undertaken  against  every  instinct  of  his 
nature,  but  he  bowed  to  the  will  of  a  superior 
and  determined  to  lead  the  way  and  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  destruction  that  he  knew  awaited 
his  fleet.  Before  the  order  reached  him  he 
said  that  he  would  "never  be  the  one  to 
decree  the   horrible  and  useless  hecatomb." 

Colonel  Sargent  has  wisely  refrained  from 
taking  sides  in  the  dispute  between  the  Ameri- 
can admirals.  He  simply  states  the  facts  as 
they  are  to  be  found  in  the  official  records, 
and  he  shows  no  small  skill  in  presenting  an 
accurate  and  sufficient  picture  without  arous- 
ing old  rancors  or  blowing  on  the  embers  of 
a  deplorable  dispute.  The  story  is,  indeed,  so 
well  written  that  we  are  not  inclined  to  cavil 
at  Colonel  Sargent's  plea  for  a  larger  army 
and  a  larger  navy.  If  there  is  actually  the 
administrative  extravagance  that  he  depicts, 
we  could  have  both  these  doubtful  luxuries 
for  the  trouble  of  economy. 


Beau  Brocade,  by  Baroness  Orczy.  Published 
by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadel- 
phia; $1.50. 
Beau  Brocade  is  an  army  officer  who  has 
turned  highwayman  without  forgetting  to  be 
a  gentleman.  It  is  at  the  time  of  the  Pre- 
tender outbreak  in  England,  and  the  young 
Earl  of  Stretton  has  fallen  under  suspicion  of 
treason  because  he  was  so  foolish  as  to  hide 
himself  from  temptation.  Beau  Brocade  helps 
him,  guards  the  papers  that  will  establish  his 
innocence,  and  finally  aids  in  getting  them 
to  the  attention  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
Of  course,  there  are  pardons  and  weddings 
and  rejoicings.  Beau  Brocade  goes  back  to 
the  army  and  we  lose  a  good  highwayman, 
although  we  shall  not  speedily  forget  his 
lawless  exploits.  The  author  of  "The  Scar- 
let Pimpernel"  has  added  to  her  reputation 
by   this   wholesome   and   breezy   story. 


Old  Oak  Furniture,  by  Fred  Roe.     Published 
by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago ;  $3  net. 

The  author  has  given  us  a  book  that  should 
be  the  vade  me  cum  of  the  collector  who 
wishes  to  recognize  real  values  and  to  avoid 
the  snares  of  the  imitator  and  forger.  There 
is  a  valuable  historical  and  antiquarian  ele- 
ment in  the  work  and  the  illustrations  are 
helpful  and  well  executed.  The  author  knows 
his  subject  down  to  the  ground  and  loves  it. 
Money  expended  upon  old  oak  furniture  is 
not  likely  to  be  wasted  with  the  study  of  this 
work  as  a  preliminary. 


The  Daughter  of  Anderson  Crow,  by  George 
Barr  McCutcheon.  Published  by  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.,  New  York;  $1.50. 

A  lightly  written  story,  with  an  ingenious 
mixture  of  love-making,  mystery,  and  humor. 
The  character  of  Anderson  Crow  is  well 
drawn,  while  his  daughter  is  a  desirable  young 
woman.  As  a  matter  of  fact  she  is  not  his 
daughter,  having  been  left  on  his  doorstep 
as  a  baby  with  a  promise  to  pay  $1000  a  year 
as  long  as  she  remained  with  the  family. 
That  is  where  the  mystery  comes  in. 


When  Kings  Go  Forth  to  Battle,  by  William 
Wallace  Whitelock.  Published  by  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia;  $1.50. 

The  imaginary  politics  of  mythical  German 
principalities  seem  to  lend  themselves  to  popu- 


lar fiction,  especially  when  royal  heros  and 
heroines  are  rescued  from  all  sorts  of  dangers 
by  adventurous  young  Americans.  Here  we 
have  another  story  along  lines  first  popu- 
larized by  Anthony  Hope.  There  is  a  con- 
tested   throne    in    W  estrum,    with    the    lawful 


claimant  disguised  as  a  common  soldier  and 
with  two  Americans  who  espouse  his  cause 
and  hasten  his  triumph.  This  particular  novel 
is  much  like  some  that  have  gone  before  it, 
but  it  is  told  with  energy  and  color,  and  it  is 
well  worth  reading. 


FISH 

Is  an  important  course  in  any  well 
regulated  dinner.  It  is  rendered  far 
more  agreeable  and  appetizing  by  the 
addition   of 

Lea  &  Perrins' 
Sauce 

THE    ORIGINAL    WORCESTERSHIRE 

It  is  the  best  relish  for  all  kinds  of 
Soups,  hot  and  cold  Meats,  Game, 
Stews  and  Salads.  For  over  Seventy 
Years  Lea  &  Perrins  have  held  the 
secret  which  makes  their  Original 
Worcestershire  Sauce  unequalled.  It  is  a 
delicacy  that  should  be  on   every  table. 

BeWarC  Of  ImitatlOnS  John  Dun=>n's  Sons,  Agents,  New  York 
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Savings  Bank 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Mission  Street 

is  the  street 

One  loft  left  in  the  Mauzy  &  Reid  Building. 
Second  and.  Mission.     Price  S60.     Most  advantage- 
ous     for   manufacturers'    agents.       Following    firms 
have  leased  space:    B.    Hallgartcn  ±  Co..  dry  goods; 
Wallenstein  &  Hanly,  men's  furnishings;   Morrison 
Shirt*  Collar  Co.;   Dent's  Glove  Agency;   Sellman 
A  Co..  druggists'   sundries;    DUl-Croselt  Co..  manu- 
facturers'   agents;     Gardiner    Bros,    and    Chas.    F. 
Scott,  agents  for  specialties  for  the  drug  trade;  Jos. 
Tbieben  &  Co..  electrical  specialties. 

Authorized  Capital       •       $1,000,000.00 
Paid-up  Capital,     -       -              500,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits      305,000.00 

A  O/    Interest 
^I/O    Per  Annum 

Interest  at    the  Rate  of   4   per  cent,  per  annum 

was  paid  on  Deposits  for  Six  Months, 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 

Gret :    The    Story    of    a    Pagan,    by    Beatrice 
Mantle.     Published  by  The  Century  Com- 
pany,  New  York;   $1.50. 
A  distinctly  unusual  story  of  life  in  a  lum- 
ber camp.     Gret,  an  adorable  young  girl,  gets 
married   more  as  a   ireak   than   anything  else 
and    to    escape    the    monotony    of    her    home. 
What  comes  of  it  all  is  well  told   in  a  story 
rich   in   incident  and  character  portrayal   and 
vivid  in  its  local  color. 


Growth,    by    Graham    Travers.     Published    by 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York;  $1.50. 
Those  who  have  read  "Mona  Maclean,"  by 
the  same  author,  will  not  be  disappointed  by 
"Growth." 


Through  Silence   to  Realization,   by   Floyd  B. 

Wilson.     Published    by    R.    F.    Fenno    & 

Co.,  New  York;  $1. 
The   author  is  known  as  a   writer  on   New 
Thought    lines.     The    book    is    a    suggestive 
o"ne. 


Who     Killed     Lady     Poynder?     by     Richard 
Marsh.     Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York;  $1.50. 
An  ingenious  detective  story. 


Books   for  the  Young. 

George  P.  Upton  has  done  a  valuable  work 
in  his  "Life  Stories  for  Young  People,"  pub- 
lished by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
Sixteen  volumes  are  now  ready.  If  we  may 
judge  from  the  three  that  have  reached  us — 
"Joseph  Haydon,"  "The  Swiss  Heroes,"  and 
"Frithiof  Saga" — it  is  easy  to  predict  a  de- 
served popularity  for  a  delightful  series. 
Price,   60   cents  per  volume. 

In  the  same  category,  but  for  smaller  chil- 
dren, may  be  mentioned  "The  Happy  Heart 
Family,"  by  Virginia  Gerson,  well  illustrated 
in  colors  and  published  by  Duffield  &  Co., 
New  York,  $1,  and  "The  Bed-Time  Book,"  by 
Helen  Hay  Whitney,  equally  attractive,  and 
published  by  the  same  firm  for  $1.50.  Both 
of  these  books  are  admirably  designed  for  the 
nursery. 


Some  Reprints. 


Some  further  issues  in  the  thin-paper  series 
reach  us  from  the  publishing  house  of  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York.  These  com- 
prise Thomas  Moore,  John  Milton,  Dante's 
divine  comedy,  "Essays  of  Elia,"  by  Charles 
Lamb,  and  "Cloister  and  the  Hearth,"  by 
Charles  Reade.  These  are  in  the  one-volume 
edition.  Price  $1.25  per  volume.  They  are 
printed  on  opaque  bible  paper,  with  flexible 
leather  binding,  photogravure  frontispieces, 
rubricated  titles,  gilt  tops,  and  silk  markers. 
They  are  so  compact  and  of  such  fine  work- 
manship as  to  be  among  the  luxuries  of  the 
library. 


New  Publications 
"One    Hundred   and    One    Oyster    Recipes," 
compiled   by   May   E.    Southworth.     Published 
by  Paul  Elder  &  Co.,  San  Francisco ;  50  cents. 

"Introductory  Geography,"  by  Jacques  W. 
Redway  and  Russell  Hinman,  60  cents ; 
"School  Geography,"  by  Jacques  W.  Redway 
and  Russell  Hinman,  with  maps  and  illustra- 
tions, $1.25 ;  published  by  American  Book 
Company,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Sir    George    Trevelyan    has    completed    the 
third  volume  of  his  history  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  it  will  be  published  at  once  by 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  are  the  publishers  of  a 
new  version  of  Alexander  Dumas's  "Mes 
Memoires."  It  will  be  completed  in  six  vol- 
umes. The  translator  is  Mr.  E.  M.  Waller, 
who  follows  in  the  main  the  edition  published 
at  Brussels  in  1852-56,  but  collates  it  with 
that  issued  in  Paris  in  1852-55,  and  restores 
all  omitted  passages.  The  first  volume  has 
just  appeared.  It  contains  an  introduction  by 
Andrew  Lang. 

A  dispatch  from  St.  Petersburg  says  that 
criminal  proceedings  have  been  begun  in  the 
Russian  capital  against  Maxim  Gorky  on 
account  of  his  latest  novel,  "Mother,"  which 
the  police  have  confiscated.  Gorky  is  in 
Naples. 

Conan  Doyle  hesitated  when  he  came  to 
name  his  famous  detective  and  nearly  decided 
on  Sheringford  Hope  instead  of  Sherlock 
Holmes.  His  final  choice  was  a  happy  one. 
Speaking  of  his  literary  beginnings,  Mr.  Doyle 
said  that  his  first  book  was  written  when  he 
was  six  years  of  age.  It  was  a  story  of 
adventure  and  he  illustrated  it  himself.  At 
school  he  was  the  editor  of  a  magazine  and  at 
seventeen  he  wrote  a  story  that  was  accepted 
by  Chambers's  Journal.  It  was  the  money  he 
got  for  it  and  not  the  glory  of  getting  into 
print  that  stimulated  him.  He  said  that  after 
receiving  the  three  guineas  which  he  was  paid 
for  it  he  was  like  an  animal  that  had  once 
tasted  blood,  "for  I  knew  that  whatever  re- 
buffs I  might  receive  I  had  once  proved  that  I 
could  earn  gold,  and  the  spirit  was  in  me  to 
do  it  again."  For  ten  years  after  that  he 
continued  to  write  short  stories,  and  several 
of  them  were  published  anonymously,  but  the 


gold  for  them  did  not  come  in  fast  enough 
to  warrant  him  in  abandoning  altogether  the 
scalpel  for  the  pen. 

"Literature,  the  fine  arts,  and  the  sciences 
give  us  several  grand  old  men,"  says  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  "but  only  one,  Sir  Theodore 
Martin,  a  nonogenarian.  Next  to  him  come 
Mr.  W.  P.  Frith,  R.  A.,  eighty-eight ;  Mr. 
Alfred  Russell  Wallace,  eighty-four ;  Lord 
Kelvin,  eighty-three ;  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  R. 
A.,  eighty,  and  Mr.  George  Meredith,  seventy- 
nine.  The  peerage  has  a  singularly  hardy 
veteran  in  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  eighty-nine  ; 
colonial  statesmanship  a  remarkably  active 
worker  in  Lord  Strathcona,  eighty-seven,  and 
medicine  is  specially  distinguished  in  this 
category  by  Lord  Lister,  eighty." 

Word  has  been  received  in  this  country  of 
the  remarkable  play  recently  completed  by 
Georg  Erastov,  the  new  literary  light  of 
Russia,  who  has  in  turn  been  a  common 
laborer,  an  actor,  a  reporter,  a  sculptor,  a  car- 
toonist and  painter,  and  a  war  correspond- 
ent, and  now,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  is  hailed 
not  only  in  Russia,  but  in  France  and  Ger- 
many as  well,  as  the  successor  to  Tolstoi. 
Erastov's  rise  to  fame  has  been  even  more 
sudden  and  phenomenal  than  that  of  Maxim 
Gorky.  Erastov's  new  play,  which  deals  with 
the  Russian  revolution,  is  now  the  sensation 
of  the  day  in  Russia.  "The  Whirlwind,"  as 
the  play  is  called,  will  shortly  appear  here 
in  an  English  translation,  and  it  will  be  pro- 
duced on  the  American  stage.  Erastov  first 
came  into  prominence  two  years  ago  as  the 
author  of  a  powerful  work,  "The  Retreat," 
describing  with  appalling  realism  scenes  in  the 
disastrous  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  army 
from  Manchuria,  which  the  author  witnessed 
as  war  correspondent  for  a  Russian  news- 
paper. This  book  was  the  talk  of  Europe  for 
a  time  and  has  since  been  translated  into 
several  languages. 

The  posthumous  edition  of  Fiona  MacLeod's 
"Hills  of  Dream  and  Later  Poems"  is  soon  to 
be  issued  by  William  Heinemann,  the  London 
publisher.  It  will  differ  materially  from  the 
volume  which  appeared  in  1 896  under  the 
same  title,  and  it  will  contain  all  the  poems 
written  by  William  Sharp  under  his  pseudo- 
nym Fiona  MacLeod,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  lyrics  which  he  discarded. 

"I  personally  don't  much  believe  in  inspira- 
tion and  long  hair,"  says  Emerson  Hough. 
"It  seems  to  me  that  writing  is  today  a  pro- 
fession or  trade.  Why  invest  it  with  frills  ? 
A  blacksmith  rolls  up  his  sleeves  and  makes 
a  horseshoe.  Why  shouldn't  a  writer  work 
the  same  way,  seeing  his  horseshoe  in  his 
mind  before  he  begins  to  hammer?" 

Rudyard  Kipling,  accompanied  by  Mrs,  Kip- 
ling, arrived  at  Montreal  last  week  from  Eng- 
land. The  poet-author  and  his  wife  were 
greeted  on  alighting  from  the  train  by  Mrs. 
Wolcott  Balestier  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Kip- 
ling's mother,  who  came  to  Montreal  for  the 
purpose.  Mr.  Kipling  said  that  he  expected 
to  remain  in  Montreal  for  a  couple  of  weeks, 
after  which  he  would  cross  Canada  to  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Upon  the  completion  of  that 
journey  the  author  said  that  he  would  return 
to  Eastern  Canada,  but  that  after  that  his 
plans  were  undecided. 

John  Sharp  Williams,  for  years  minority 
leader  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
lately  elected  United  States  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  has  written  an  article  about  "The 
Negro  Problem"  for  next  month's  Metropoli- 
tan  Magazine. 

It  will  astonish  many  people  to  know  that 
the  Bible  is  now  translated  and  read  in  four 
hundred  different  tongues.  W.  G.  Fitz- 
Gerald  relates  in  the  October  Harper's  Maga- 
zine how  this  vast  undertaking  has  been 
accomplished.  It  has  cost  many  lives  and 
millions  of  dollars.  In  addition  to  the  first 
cost  of  translating  there  is  the  expense  of 
revising.  There  are  2000  linguists  contin- 
ually employed  by  the  British  and  American 
societies  which  have  this  work  in  charge. 

"Humor  at  Harvard"  will  be  the  title  of 
the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Novem- 
ber Bohemian  Magazine  upon  the  funny 
papers  of  the  large  American  universities. 
To  follow  in  succeeding  numbers  are  articles 
upon  the  Yale  Record,  the  Princeton  Tiger, 
the  Cornell  Widow,  the  Pennsylvania  Punch- 
bowl, and  the  Columbia  Jester. 

"Listening"  as  an  important  part  of  the 
art  of  acting  is  discussed  in  the  October 
Scribner's  Magazine  by  James  L.  Ford,  who 
has  for  many  years  been  a  close  student  of 
the  stage.  He  designates  Joseph  Jefferson 
and  David  Warfield  as  two  of  the  very  best 
"listeners"  who  have  been  on  the  American 
stage. 

Mrs.  Clayton  (Elinor)  Glyn  is  in  America 
not  only  to  see  her  American  publishers,  but 
to  study  the  Americans  for  a  novel  dealing 
with  American  society  life.  Clayton  Glyn 
and  their  two  daughters  saw  her  off.  Her 
latest  book,  the  risque  character  of  which  has 
given  rise  to  spirited  correspondence  here  as 
to  whether  it  should  have  been  published,  was 
withheld  from  publication,  it  is  said,  for  some 
months,  owing  to  the  objections  of  her  hus- 
band, but  finally  he  permitted  himself  to  be 
overpersuaded  by  his  talented  wife  and  others. 
In  the  estimation  of  critics,  Mrs.  Clayton 
has  never  ful.illed  the  promise  of  her  first 
literary  effort,    'The  Visits  of  Elizabeth." 


The  Commonplace  Lions. 

(When  Mark  Twain  met  Bernard  Sbaw  in  Lon- 
don he  said:  "I  like  bis  face."  Shaw  said:  "I've 
read  all  his  books.") 

When    great    wits    meet,    the    common    herd    doth 

flock   to    hear   the   jest — 
To    martc  the   sparkling   repartee  that   both  get  off 

with    zest; 
And     what,     alack — also     alas! — doth     really     take 

place? 
One  murmurs:    "I've  read  all  your  stuff."      Answer: 

"I    like    your    face." 

Two     statesmen     meet,      from     ends     of     earth — 

reporters   crowd   about; 
They'll     solve    some    deep    world    problem    here — 

some  vexed  theme,  no  doubt;  , 

But    what    do    all    the   breathless    hear,    when    ends 

the   first   embrace; 
Says  Number  One;  "I've  read  your  speech."     Says 

Two:    "I    like  your   face." 

And   thus   it   goes   throughout   the   world — 'tis   dis- 
appointing   sore 

To     think     that     greatness     thrives     alone — "mong 
others   it's  a  bore — 

The    Hon    when    he    meets    his    kind    is    ever    com- 
monplace; 

Roars  Lion  One:  "I've  heard  your  growls."    Roars 
Two:   "I   like  your  face!" 

— Denver  Republican. 

■*♦*- 

Victor  Herbert  announces  that  he  will  write 

the  first  typically  American  grand  opera  ever 

written,  to  be  produced  next  season  by  Oscar 

Hammerstein     of     New    York.     Mr.    Herbert 

says: 

It  is  no  small  task  to  write  a  truly  great  score 
which  will  be  typically  American  and  yet  will 
live,  but  I  mean  to  do  it.  Mr.  Hammerstein 
desires  to  give  the  people  a  real  American  grand 
opera,  and  we  will  do  it.  The  selection  of  the 
theme  is  difficult,  but  we  will  get  one  really  Amer- 
ican. Our  greatest  difficulty  is  to  secure  a  compe- 
tent   librettist. 

America  is  a  great  country,  and  while  its 
people  are  polyglot  they  are  intensely  patriotic. 
It  is  this  feeling  which  prompted  Mr.  Hammer- 
stein to  ask  for  an  American  grand  opera.  I 
contracted  to  write  a  grand  opera,  not  from  the 
financial  viewpoint,  but  because  of  the  fame  in 
store  for  the  man  who  can  write  the  first  truly 
American   grand  opera. 

-«-♦*- 

The  State  of  Minnesota  derives  an  annual 
income  of  more  than  a  million  dollars  from 
its  ore  leases,  which  will  increase  rapidly 
as  time  passes.  The  money  goes  into  a  school 
tund,  of  which  only  the  interest  is  available, 
but  that  all  goes  to  help  support  the  public 
educational  institutions  in  the  State,  from  the 
kindergartens  to  the  university.  The  fund 
now  amounts  to  about  $9,000,000,  but  some 
day  the  continuous  accumulation  will  make  it 
large  enough  to  produce  an  income  sufficient 
not  only  to  furnish  free  university  education 
to  every  child  in  the  State,  but  to  board  and 
clothe  them.  The  royalties  run  as  high  as 
seventy-five  cents  a  ton,  and  as  low  as  thirty- 
cents.  Some  of  the  leases  extend  perpetually, 
but  the  most  of  them  are  for  thirty  years. 
««♦»- 

A  campaign  against  the  classical  gold  frame 
one  constantly  sees  on  pictures  is  being 
made  by  an  American  artist,  Charles  Field 
of  St.  Louis,  now  in  Paris.  He  contends  that 
every  frame  an  artist  possesses  should  be 
especially  designed  as  regards  molding  and 
carving  to  fit  a  given  canvas,  so  it  becomes 
not  only  part  of  the  picture,  but  also  the 
thing  that  shows  it  to  best  advantage.  The' 
movement  has  caused  much  interest  and  com- 
ment in  American  art  circles.  Already  John 
Martin  of  New  York  has  taken  up  the  new 
idea  and  two  of  his  pictures  will  be  exhibited 
in  the  coming  autumn  salon  framed  in  this 
way. 

-*♦*> 

There  are  now  seventy-nine  thousand 
cocaine  users  in  New  York  City,  according  to 
figures  compiled  by  a  physician  who  makes  a 
specialty  of  treating  persons  addicted  to  the 
habit. 
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LOUIS  JAMES    AS    TWO  DROMIOS. 


By  George  L.  Shoals. 


It  is  an  odd  thing  that  the  ease  with  which 
the  two  Dromios  may  be*  played  by  one  come- 
dian has  not  been  more  widely  recognized 
and  more  frequently  demonstrated.  To 
"double'  a  part  has  long  been  an  eagerly 
accepted  opportunity  with  actors,  and  some 
notable  successes  have  been  scored  in  this 
field  of  endeavor,  outside  of  such  plays  as 
"Dr.  Jekyl  and  Mr.  Hyde."  where  of  neces- 
sity the  dual  personality  must  be  presented  by 
a  single  individual.  There  are  no  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  actor  who  essays  the  two 
parts  in  "The  Comedy  of  Errors."  The 
Dromios  are  twin  brothers,  so  like  that 
neither  master  nor  mistress  may  distinguish 
one  from  the  other,  and  until  the  meeting  at 
the  joyous  conclusion  of  the  comedy  they  are 
never  on  the  stage  together.  Yet,  while  the 
situations  and  the  lines  call  for  no  variation 
of  character,  there  is  the  possibility  of  such 
a  distinction  in  the  presentation  that  the 
interest  of  the  auditor  will  be  heightened  at 
no  cost  of  disturbed  illusion. 

Mr.  James  has  succeeded  admirably  in  sug- 
gesting the  differences  that  might  exist  in 
brothers  whose  outward  appearance  gives  no 
clew.  He  establishes  an  identity  for  each 
faithful,  clownish  servitor  with  his  first  en- 
trance, and  sustains  it  skillfully  through  the 
quickly  shifting  scenes.  It  is  a  clever  piece 
of  work  and  one  that  deserves  as  high  praise 
as  his  Falstaff ;  in  his  reading,  and  in  the 
by-play  with  which  he  enriches  the  stage  pic- 
ture, he  is  more  perfectly  attuned  to  the  spirit 
of  Shakespearean  comedy  in  this  offering 
than  in  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor." 

Among  the  richest  joys  of  the  old  playgoer 
are  his  recollections  of  favorite  actors  long 
since  passed  away  and  his  unfavorable  com- 
parison of  latter-day  acting  with  that  seen  in 
his  youth.  The  few  remaining  stars  of  the 
stage  who  have  the  courage  and  the  ability  to 
appear  in  Shakespeare's  plays  usually  stir  into 
activity  the  old  playgoer's  creaking  memory 
and  rusty  steel  of  sarcasm,  but  Mr.  James 
should  suffer  little  in  this  regard.  It  is  thirty- 
three  years  since  Ben  De  Bar.  one  of  the 
great  Falstaffs  of  the  American  stage,  played 
the  part  for  the  last  time,  and  not  many 
comedians  have  attempted  to  succeed  to  his 
fame.  Twenty -eight  years  ago  Robson  and 
Crane  brought  out  a  worthy  presentation  of 
"The  Comedy  of  Errors,"  and  for  several  sea- 
sons it  was  their  most  popular  offering.  No 
other  productions  of  the  two  plays  that  Mr. 
James  has  made  the  leading  features  of  his 
repertoire  this  season  are  of  more  recent 
memory.  It  is  a  new  generation  that  looks 
upon  and  judges  his  efforts. 

In  other  particulars  is  the  present  engage- 
ment at  the  Novelty  Theatre  to  be  com- 
mended. Mr.  James's  manager  has  provided 
simple  yet  adequate  scenic  investment  for  the 
plays.  The  back  drop  for  the  opening  scene 
of  the  comedy,  the  mart  at  Ephesus,  is  a 
worthy  example  of  the  scene-painter's  art. 
and  if  the  other  settings  are  obviously 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  stages  of  vary- 
ing size  to  be  found  "on  tour"  rather  than  to 
the  exacting  scene-plot  of  a  more  faithful  ad- 
herence to  the  book,  there  are  no  striking 
deficiencies. 

The  supporting  company  might  well  be 
stronger,  but  there  is  a  lack  of  actors  who 
are  at  ease  in  the  measured  lines  of  classic 
plays.  The  .Pigeon  of  Frank  Peters  is  most 
conspicuous  for  weakness.  It  is  his  part  to 
give  the  "almost  tragic  touch  of  pathos"  to 
the  opening  scene,  but  there  is  no  moving 
power  in  his  tale  of  sorrow.  Frederick 
Paulding,  who  has  had  a  long  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Shakespearean  roles,  is  not 
happily  cast  as  Antipholus  of  Syracuse.  He 
invests  the  part  with  a  timidity  and  uncer- 
tainty that  makes  it  appear  disadvantageous^ 
beside  the  sureness  and  ease  of  Mr.  James. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  actor  who  was 
this  Antipholus  with  Robson  and  Crane  was 
at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre  last  week,  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  "Salomy  Jane"  company. 

The  Doctor  Pinch  of  W.  C.  Andrews  is  a 
good  bit  of  farcical  extravagance.  Kraft 
Walton,  as  Angelo  the  goldsmith,  is  positive 
and   clear. 

Aphie  James  is  a  pleasing  Adriana.  It  is 
not  a  part  so  lightly,  deftly  fashioned  as  that 
of  the  arch  conspirator  in  "The  Merry 
Wives,"  but  it  gives  her  opportunity  to  dis- 
play generous  gifts  and  she  makes  the  most 
of  it.  Eugenia  Webb  is  an  able  second  as 
Luciana.  Were  the  men  of  Mr.  James's  com- 
pany as  well  suited  to  their  work  as  are 
the  women,  there  would  be  little  to  write  of 
adverse  criticism. 

One  of  the  remarkable  aspects  of  the  offer- 
ing is  the  vitality  of  this  comedy,  more  than 
three  hundred  years  old.  It  does  not  suffer 
in  the  respect  of  modern  interest  by  com- 
parison with  any  farce-comedy  of  later  times. 
Its  confusion  of  identities,  its  tangle  of  mo- 
tives, its  play  of  human  feeling,  its  mirthful 
appeal,  are  not  antiquated.  Whether  made 
the  instrument  of  one  comedian's  ability  or  of 
two,  it  w  11  continue  to  wake  the  laughter  of 
countless  auditors.  The  excisions  made  by 
Mr.  James  are  in  good  taste  and  not  numer- 
ous. .A"  d  here  one  question  to  Mr.  James — 
'. :  -s  he  spoil  one  of  the  perfect,  up-to- 
.:.-"  pu^j  in  the  play?     It  is  that  answering 

uiz.    of    Dromio's.     He    is    told    that    he   will 
-■*=  let  in  at  the  gate  till  fowls  have  no 


feather  and  fish  have  no  fin.  and  when  his 
master  cries,  "I'll  break  in.  Go  borrow  me  a 
crow,"  replies  with  glee  and  instant  apprecia- 
tion : 

A  crow  without  a  feather?  Master,  mean  you  so? 
For  a  fish  without  a  fin,  there's  a  fowl  without  a 

feather : 
If  a  crow   help   us  in,    sirrah,    we'll   pluck  a  crow 

together. 

Mr.  James  interpolates  a  weakening,  irrele- 
vant phrase. 

- — ■ -«♦»- — — 

FOYER    AND    BOX-OFFICE    CHAT. 


"Sapho."  with  all  the  familiarity  which  its 
numerous  presentations  have  bred,  is  still 
possessed  of  drawing  power,  as  this  week's 
audiences  at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre  have 
proved  :  perhaps,  however,  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  Miss  Nethersole  does  not 
require  the  aid  of  novelty  in  her  medium 
to  demonstrate  that  her  histrionic  power  and 
magnetism  are  still  potent.  Next  week,  the 
second  and  last  of  her  engagement,  Miss 
Xethersole  will  offer  a  repertoire  of  six  plays, 
including  two  successes,  new  here,  and  four 
old  favorites.  On  Monday  and  Friday  even- 
ings the  American  version  of  M.  Hervieu's 
"Le  Reveil"  will  be  given,  under  the  trans- 
lated name,  "The  Awakening."  The  play  has 
pleased  audiences  in  this  country  almost  as 
well  as  it  did  in  Paris.  "Carmen"  will  be 
given  Tuesday  night  and  Wednesday  matinee. 
On  Wednesday  night  will  be  seen  "The  Laby- 
rinth." for  the  only  time.  "Adrienne  Le- 
couvreur,"  the  tragedy  of  an  actress,  will  be 
given  Thursday  night.  "The  Second  Mrs. 
Tanqueras'"  will  have  but  one  presentation, 
on  Saturday  night.  For  Saturday  matinee 
and  the  farewell  performance  Sunday  night 
that  perennial  attraction  of  emotional  fervor, 
"Camille,"  will  be  given. 


of  Laura  Dearborn,  the  suffering  wife.  The 
entire  company  is  well  cast  in  the  piece,  and 
the  management  has  taken  special  pains  in 
giving  it  a  handsome  setting.  The  great 
scene  on  the  floor  of  the  exchange,  it  is  prom- 
ised, will  again  be  a  genuine  sensation. 


Seasons  come  and  go,  but  Gus  Heege's 
Swedish  dialect  play,  "Yon  Yonson,"  seems 
likely  to  last  forever.  It  will  be  seen  at  the 
Novelty  Theatre  next  week,  with  Ben  Hen- 
dricks, a  real  Swedish  comedian  and  singer, 
in  the  name-part.  There  can  be  little  added 
to  this,  except  to  say  that  Mr.  Hendricks  is 
in  his  fourth  or  fifth  year  with  the  play,  and 
that  there  are  new  effects  and  songs  scattered 
through   the  production. 


Elfie  Fay,  the  character  singer  and  come- 
dienne, who  made  "The  Belle  of  Avenue  A" 
famous,  heads  the  list  of  newcomers  at  the 
Orpheum  next  week,  beginning  Sunday  after- 
noon. Harry  Ladell  and  Rosa  Crouch,  singers 
and  dancers,  make  their  first  appearance  here. 
Charlene  and  Charlene  are  English  entertain- 
ers, a  juggler  and  a  musician.  The  Teddy 
Trio  are  acrobats  of  ability  who  have  some 
talent  as  comedians.  Dixon  and  Fields  are 
Dutch  comedians  who  carry  the  title,  "The 
German  Sailors."  It  will  be  the  last  week 
of  Les  Aubin-Leonel.  Murphy  and  Francis, 
and  the  Eight  Vassar  Girls.  Xewly  imported 
motion  pictures  are  part  of  the  programme 
not  to  be  disregarded. 


YOUR  HAND 

is  the  only  one  that  can  unlock  your  box  in 
our  Safe  Deposit  Vaults.  Your  valuables  in 
one  of  our  steel  boxes  cannot  be  lost  by  theft 
or  fire. 

For  this  protection  $4.00  per  year. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Bldg.      Junction  Post  and  Market,  S.  F 


Miss  Hamlin's 

Boarding  and  Day    School   for  Girls 

Formerly  at  1849  Jackson  St..  is  now  at  2230  Pacific  Ave 
near  Webster  St.  New  term  opened  August  12,  1907. 
Accredited. 

Address  Miss  S.  D.  Hamlin 
2230  Padfic  Avenue,  San  Francisco 


It  was  in  "The  Pit"  that  Bertram  Lytell 
made  his  first  real  hit  in  San  Francisco,  and 
the  Alcazar  company  shared  with  him  the 
success  won  at  the  presentation  of  the  play  in 
the  old  theatre.  This  powerful  dramatization 
of  Frank  Norris's  realistic  story  will  be 
brought  out  again  at  the  New  Alcazar  Theatre 
next  week.  Mr.  Lytell  will  have  his  old  part, 
Curtis  Jadwin.  the  millionaire  grain  exchange 
operator,  and  Thais  Lawton  will  play  the  role 


Sunday  night  will  see  Olga  Nethersole*s 
last  production  of  "Sapho"  at  the  Van  Ness 
Theatre.  

The  Saturday  matinee  bill  at  the  Novelty 
Theatre  will  be  Louis  James  and  company  in 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  with  Mr.  James 
as  Shylock  and  Aphie  James  as  Portia. 


Miss  Harker's  School 

Home  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Certificate  admits  to 
College,  Excellent  Departments  in  Music  and  An.  Sew 
building,  thorougtilv  modem,  steam  beated.     Address 

MISS  HARK.ER.  Palo  Alto.  Cat 


William  Faversham  in  Edwin  Milton 
Royle's  play,  "The  Squaw  Man,"  will  be  seen 
at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  Olga  Nethersole  engagement. 


"The  Stronger  Sex."  an  English  comedy  by 
John  Valentine,  which  had  a  successful  Lon- 
don run,  was  given  its  first  presentation  in 
this  country  in  Columbus.  Ohio,  last  week  at 
the  nands  of  a  company  headed  by  Maud 
Fealey. 


Irving  Institute  and  California  Conser- 
vatory ol  Music,  2126  California  St.,  San  Francisco 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Music, 
languages,  art  and  elocution.  Accredited  by  the 
Universities.  New  term  opens  Monday,  Aug.  5. 
MISS   ELLA  M.  PINKHAM,  Principal. 

California  Conservatory  of  Music — Full  corps  of 
teachers  in  ah  departments.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. HERMAN  GENSS,  Director. 


Fannie   Hinman's  Juvenile  Class  in  Dancing 

meets  eiery  Saturday  afternoon  at 
Golden  Gate  Hall,  Sutter  Street,  near  Steiner 


Ogontz    School    for   Young   Ladies 

Twenty  minutes  from  Philadelphia,  two  hours 
from  New  York.  The  late  Mr.  Jay  Cooke's  fine 
property.  For  circulars,  address  Miss  Sylvia  J. 
Eastma.v,    Principal,  Ogontz    School   P.   0.,   Pa. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE 
HOUSE  OF  WALTER 

AV7ILL  be  time  well  spent  if  you  take  pleasure  in  the  inspection  of  beautiful  furniture,  carpets,  rugs 
*  *      and  draperies.      Here  you   can  always  make  your  money  go  further  than  elsewhere,  because 
you  command  the  services  of  the  best  experts  in  decoration  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  have  the  largest 
assortment  of  moderate  priced  as  well  as  the  finest  goods  on  hand  for  your  selection. 


Wholesale 

and 

Retail 


D.  N.  &  E.  Walter  &  Co. 


Van  Ness  and  Sacramento 


Since 
1858 


October  12,  1907. 
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SOMEJTHEATRICAL  REMINISCENCES. 


By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Some  one,  to  gratify  any  passing  interest  I 
might  feel,  recently  put  in  my  hands  a  bundle 
of  old  theatrical  programmes.  I  opened  the 
package  during  an  idle  moment,  and  straight- 
way was  lost  in  a  flood  of  pleasing  retrospect. 
As  I  glanced  over  the  yellowed  bills  I  re- 
flected that  it  did  not  take  much  to  give  us 
keen  pleasure,  once  upon  a  time.  Nowadays, 
or  perhaps  more  particularly  during  our  pros- 
perous epoch  preceding  the  disaster,  we  had 
become  quite  petted  and  pampered,  with 
famous  impresarios  bringing  out  the  renowned 
singers  of  the  world,  and  with  them  carloads 
of  elaborate  and  costly  scenery  as  accompani- 
ments to  their  operatic  productions. 

I  found  myself  reading  the  programme  of 
a  "Mignon"  performance  sung  by  Emma  Ab- 
bott's operatic  company.  Dear  me,  but  what 
good  times  we  used  to  get  out  of  those  dear 
old  third-rate  singers.  I  remember  well  the 
first  time  I  ever  saw  the  sweet  singer  of 
Michigan.  She  was  appearing  in  the  role  of 
Lucia.  I  looked  to  find  a  lovely  young  Lucia, 
and  when  the  Scottish  heroine  came  on  I  saw 
a  lady  with  golden  hair,  peachy  cheeks,  en- 
carnadined  lips,  snow-white  shoulders,  and  all 
the  et  ceteras  except  beauty.  She  ought  to 
be  pretty  ;  she  was  pretty,  wasn't  she  ?  I  asked 
myself  with  the  determined  optimism  of  youth, 
and  echo  answered  promptly,  no,  she  was  far, 
far  away  from  that  desired  condition.  The 
plump  little  prima  donna  sang,  and  I  awaited 
the  thrill  of  musical  ecstacy.  The  singer 
widely  opened  her  mouth,  tempestuously 
waved  her  arms,  and  heaved  up  her  chest  so 
convincingly,  that  I  almost  was  hypnotized 
into  thinking  that  she  had  a  voice  to  corre- 
spond. But  she  didn't.  Yet  honest,  limited 
Emma  Abbott  gave  us  many  a  good  hour  in 
the  past.  She  would  boldly  tackle  any  role 
that  she  could  sing  around,  even  if  she 
couldn't  sing  into  it.  Once  she  went  to  Paris 
and  plunged  into  a  prolonged  study  of  the 
role  of  Violetta  under  instruction.  She  came 
back  with  a  new  string  of  diamonds,  a  gor- 
geous wardrobe,  several  additional  inches  to 
her  waist  line,  and  a  few  new  top  notes. 
Her  high  notes  always  were  her  prettiest 
ones.  In  fact,  they  were  the  only  ones  she 
had.  So  Miss  Abbott  loved  and  wept  and  died 
in  the  Violetta  role,  and  we  enjoyed  ourselves 
enormously.  She  sang  Mignon  and  was  al- 
most voiceless  on  the  lower  notes,  for  she  had 
no  lower  register,  but  we  got  huge  pleasure 
out  of  it,  little  thinking  that  some  day,  when 
we  were  older  and  wiser,  we  would  hum  and 
haw  critically  over  the  infinitely  superior 
achievements  of  the  Milan  company  in  the 
same  opera.  For  those  were  in  our  calf  days, 
and  we  had  no  sense  of  comparison. 

Then  the  cheap  Italian — really  Italian — 
opera  companies  began  to  come  in,  from 
Mexico  principally,  and  our  musical  education 
began.  Here  is  an  old  programme  dated  '84  ; 
in  pencil,  mind  you  :  managers  are  frequently 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  programme-hoarding 
patrons  like  dates  on  their  programmes.  Xo 
name  is  given  to  fhe  company,  who  sang  at 
the  California  Theatre.  But  there  is  Baldan- 
za's  name.  Baldanza,  the  rotund,-  with  the 
big  feet  and  the  big  tenor  voice,  who  used  to 
wear  white  cotton  tights,  and  so  endeared  him- 
self to  his  public  with  his  thrilling  high  C 
as  subsequently  to  secure  engagements  with 
Emma  Abbott  and  the  Tivoli  management. 

All  the  operatic  favorites,  more  or  less, 
used  to  end  up  at  the  Tivoli,  although  Gian- 
nini,  the  artless,  soared  to  greater  heights. 
I  wonder,  now  that  t  have  heard  the  world's 
greatest,  if  he  sang  as  beautifully  as  we  used 
to  think.  I  try  to  recall  the  tones  of  his 
voice,  but  although  subsequently  we  heard  him 
with  Minnie  Hauk,  and  even  with  Patti,  I  can 
not  bring  back,  out  of  the  vanished  past,  even 
a  faint  echo  of  his  once  lovely  voice. 

What  becomes  of  opera  singers,  I  wonder, 
when  their  glory  is  departed?  Adelina  Patti, 
of  course,  amused  herself  with  farewell  tours. 
But  she  was  one  of  the  world's  wonders,  and 
would  always  draw. 

Here  is  a  partial  list  of  the  company 
brought  out  by  Mapleson  in  '85  :  Sopranos— 
Patti,  Fursch-Madi,  Dotti,  who  had  a  weak- 
voice  and  a  strong  pull,  and  Nevada,  with 
Schalchi  as  the  contralto.  Tenors — Giannim, 
Cardinali  (beautiful,  bandy-legged,  and  tremo- 
loed),  and  Xicolini,  since  deceased,  but  who 
was  then  acting  in  the  capacity  of  husband 
and  dry  nurse  to  Patti.  Baritones — De  Anna 
(once  a  name  to  conjure  with)  and  De  Pas- 
riuales.  The  principal  basso  was  Cheribini 
(who  was  a  social  pet  among  American  Bo- 
hemians), and  Arditi  was  the  conductor — 
Arditi,  the  bald-headed,  over  whom  shrewd 
little  Patti  used  invariably  to  make  eM'usive 
demonstrations  of  public  aftection. 

Where  are  they  now?  Arditi,  not  so  very 
long  ago.  wrote  his  memoirs.  I  forget  already 
whether  he  is  alive  or  dead.  His  day  is 
done.     Others  have  taken  his  place. 

As  for  the  singers,  well,  a  trained  voice  out- 
lives the  youth  of  its  owner,  but,  while  it  fre- 
quently remains  strong  and  beautiful  in  middle 
age,  old  age  sounds  its  death  knell.  Perhaps 
those  successful  Italian  singers,  with  native 
shrewdness,  hoard  their  gains,  and  settle 
down  to  a  congenial,  peaceful,  opera-going 
life  in  some  provincial  place  in  their  native 
land. 

Among  the  most  rememberable  of  our  past 
and  gone  tenors  there  was  little  Guille.  Do 
you  remember  the  minute   French   tenor  with 


the  glorious  voice?  He  looked  like  a  small, 
pink,  infantile  pig.  and  comported  himself 
when  under  observation  on  the  stage  like  a 
restless,  good-natured  monkey,  until  he  began 
to  sing.  Then  his  soul  floated  away  on  the 
wings  ot  his  glorious  voice,  and  his  giggling 
audience  lost  themselves  in  ecstacy. 

Among  the  programmes  I  found  one  con- 
taining the  name  of  Louis  James.  He  was 
with  Lawrence  Barrett  ;  I  remember  the  sea- 
son well.  They  played  "Francesca  da 
Rimini,"  which  I  did  not  see,  and  Howells's 
play.  "Vorick's  Love."  which  I  did.  James, 
then  a  young  man,  made  a  fine  appearance. 
He  was  beginning  to  be  esteemed  in  the 
legitimate.  I  seem  to  hear  his  orotund  voice, 
even  then  a  little  unctuous,  when  he  said, 
"Alas,  poor  Yorick."  I  remember  also  that 
I  thought  Barrett  very  stilted,  and  when  I 
saw  him,  in  a  moment  of  acted  excitement, 
slide  down  the  stage  on  the  soles  of  his  feet, 
skating  fashion,  1  was  very  disdainful.  I 
could  not  foresee  that  during  his  last  engage- 
ment in  San  Francisco,  during  the  course 
of  which  he  played  a  magnificent  Cassius  to 
Booth's  Brutus,  he  would  have  a  city  of 
theatre-goers  at  his  teet. 

That  was  a  strange,  almost  sad,  season,  in 
spite  of  the  dramatic  feast  spread  before  us. 
Death  was  in  the  air.  Barrett  was  doomed, 
for  the  disease  that  killed  him  was  already 
showing  itself,  in  the  Cassius  costume,  in 
swellings  on  his  neck.  And  Booth  was  a  sad 
old  man  who  clung  to  Barrett  as  a  shield 
between  him  and  the  business  cares  he  was 
unfitted  to  meet.  The  tragedy,  indeed,  was 
not  all  of  the  theatre,  and  so  we  felt  it  when 
we  cheered  the  two  noble  Romans  in  praise 
and    farewell. 

Henry  Miller's  name  turns  up  pretty  often. 
Xow  he  is  heading  a  stock  company  from 
New  York  in  "All  the  Comforts  of  a  Home"  ; 
anon  he  is  playing  Faust  to  Charlotte  Tit- 
tell's  Marguerite :  he  is  the  hero  of  "Held 
by  the  Enemy,"  and  making  Yankee  love  to 
the  usual  spunky  Southern  heroine,  acted  by 
Viola  Allen.  Well-known  names  figure  in 
the  cast :  Leslie  Allen,  James  Xeill,  Mel- 
bourne MacDowell,  Kate  Denin  Wilson,  tiny 
Louise  Dillon,  and  William  Gillette,  author 
of  the  play,  and  first  comedian  in  the  com- 
pany. 

And  here  is  Miller  again,  as  Maurice  de 
Latour  to  Clara  Morris's  Miss  Multon,  on  a 
dingy  old  programme  of  the  Baldwin  Theatre. 
I  search  the  pages  in  vain  for  a  date,  but  per- 
haps it  is  as  well  to  bury  such  pointed 
reminders  in  oblivion. 

A  list  of  the  Daly  company,  whose  com- 
ing used  to  mean  high  holiday  for  us,  is 
dated  1889.  It  contains  the  names  of  Mrs. 
Gilbert  and  James  Lewis,  both  dead ;  Ada 
Rehan,  of  course,  and  John  Drew.  George 
Clark,  Eugene  Ormond,  Isabel  Irving.  Fred- 
erick Bond,  Hobart  Bosworth,  and  other 
names  that  mean  little  or  nothing  to  us.  The 
bill  is  '"The  Inconstant ;  or,  The  Way  to  Win 
Him." 

I  never  saw  that  special  piece,  but  the 
names  of  the  players  revive  memories  of  the 
anticipatory  delight  with  which  we  used  to 
hasten  to  regale  ourselves  with  the  sight  and 
sound  of  these  pleasant  people.  There  was 
Ada  Rehan.  tall  and  fair  and  all  in  gray,  in 
"The  Squire."  There  was  "The  Magistrate," 
and  "The  Railroad  of  Love,"  and  "A  Night 
Off,"  "The  Country  Girl,"  and  "7-20-8,"  I 
think  it  was,  in  all  of  which  Ada  Rehan  was 
the  most  delicious  of  girls,  and  John  Drew 
the  most  fascinating  of  lovers.  Miss  Rehan, 
in  her  time,  was  the  most  frequently  copied 
actress  on  the  stage.  But  an  actress  evi- 
dently fails  to  leave  her  traditions  with  the 
following  generation,  for  she  is  imitated  no 
more. 

Antedating  the  Daly  season  by  three  years, 
I  find  a  Margaret  Mather  programme,  which 
contains,  among  a  long  list  of  unfamiliar 
names,  that  of  Frederick  Paulding,  at  present 
with  Louis  James  at  the  Novelty.  Margaret 
Mather  was  a  much  heralded  actress  about 
whose  talent  there  was  so  much  dispute  that 
I  did  not  give  her  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
and  never  threw  my  custom  her  way.  But 
in  my  mind  I  place  her  alongside  Nance 
O'Xeil,  who  also  has  her  frenzied  admirers 
and  her  intolerant  detractors.  It  is  impos- 
sible, in  the  tumult  and  the  shouting  of  con- 
tending factions,  to  come  to  any  sane  con- 
clusion, except  by  personal  observation.  But 
since  her  disappearance  from  the  stage — 
through  marriage,  if  I  remember  aright — 
Margaret  Mather  has  left  no  mark  upon  her 
time.  So  it  is  probably  safe  to  assume  that 
her  attainments  were  inferior  to  those  of 
Nance  O'Xeil,  who,  whatever  her  limitations, 
is  too  unique  and  striking  to  be  easily  for- 
gotten. 

I  found  James  O'Neill's  name  heading  an 
old  "Monte  Cristo"  bill,  but  that  is  since  he 
left  the  realm  of  ancient  history.  In  earlier 
days  he  was  the  pet  and  darling  of  theatre- 
adoring  femininity.  That  was  when  he  was 
the  handsome  leading  man  at  the  old  Baldwin 
Theatre,  in  which  capacity  he  played  under 
occasional  stars.  I  saw  him  with  Clara  Mor- 
ris in  "Man  and  Wife,"  and  his  Geoffrey 
Delamayn,  conscienceless  brute  and  heart- 
weakened  athlete,  stands  out  in  my  recollec- 
tion as  the  most  thoughtful  and  finished  piece 
of  work  he  ever  did.  Rose  Wood,  whilom 
wife  of  Lewis  Morrison,  and  then  leading 
woman  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre,  floats  into 
my  mind,  but  floats  out  again.  She  had  con- 
science but  no  magnetism.  There  was  pretty 
I  young  Xina  Yarian  ;  who  remembers  now  that 


little  transient  blossom  of  youth,  that  faded 
away  from  the  delights  of  a  happy,  petted 
career  just  opening,  into  a  premature  grave? 
And  Louise  Sylvester ;  do  you,  my  sympa- 
thetic contemporary,  recall  her? — tall,  plain, 
undoubtedly  plain,  but  talented,  and  very  chic. 
Everything  she  did  was  well  done,  but  she 
had  no  career.  Perhaps  because  she  had  no 
beauty.  She  was  the  ballet  dancer  in  Sar- 
dou's  "Agnes,"  who  fascinated  Agnes's  hus- 
band. Rose  Wood  was  the  wife,  and  the  part 
gave  her  one  of  her  comparatively  few  posi- 
tive successes.  James  O'Xeill  was  the  hus- 
band. It  was — then — a  perfectly  enchanting 
performance.  What  would  we  think  of  it 
now  ?     I    wonder. 

Away,  way  back,  in  the  dim  and  distant' 
past,  there  was  Mrs.  Oates.  She  then  filled 
the  important  place  in  the  bringing  out  of 
comic  operas  that  after  her  time  fell  to  a 
man,  William  T.  Carleton.  She  was  a  black- 
eyed  little  Jewess  with  a  sense  of  humor. 
She  was  the  first  to  bring  out  "Pinafore,"  in 
San  Francisco  and  the  United  States,  and 
was  about  as  far  away  from  the  true  spirit  of 
Gilbert's  burlesque  as  one  could  well  be. 
But  oh  me,  the  joy  the  little  black-eyed  vixen 
— for  we  used  to  have  delightful  gossips  about 
her  jealousies  and  her  tempers — gave  us  in 
"La  Marjolaine,"  "Olivette,"  "Princess  of 
Trebizonde,"  "Girofle-Girofla,"  and  a  host  of 
others,  beside  which  the  musical  comedy  of 
the  present  day  is  inanity  incarnate.  I  re- 
member— but  enough.  These  meandering 
reminiscences  mean  something  to  those  who 
have  shared  my  past  pleasures.  But  what 
about  the  host  of  new  theatre-goers  ?  Let  us 
put  away  these  faded  souvenirs  and  go  to 
the  play. 


The  Gadski  Concerts. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  three  concerts  by 
Mme.  Gadski,  assisted  by  Frank  La  Forge, 
pianist  and  composer,  will  take  place  next 
Tuesday  night  at  Dreamland  Rink,  on  Steiner 
Street,  near  Sutter.  A  fine  programme  will  i 
be  offered,  including  a  group  of  six  Schubert 
songs,  a  group  by  American  composers,  the 
names  of  Edward  MacDowell,  Henry  Hadley,  I 
Xormand  Smith,  Frank  La  Forge,  and  Mrs. 
H.  H.  A.  Beach  appearing,  and  a  group  of 
miscellaneous  songs  by  Grieg,  Richard  Strauss, 
and  Hugo  Wolf.  The  operatic  offering  will 
be  the  aria  "Dich  Theure  Halle,"  from  "Tann- 
hauser." 

Mr.  La  Forge  will  play  the  "Carnivale  de 
Pesth,"  by  Liszt,  and  a  "Theme  Varie"  of  his 
own  composition. 

At  the  second  and  third  concerts,  which  will 
be  given  Friday  night  and  Sunday  afternoon, 
complete  changes  of  programme  will  be 
offered.  The  complete  programmes  may  be 
had  at  the  box  office,  which  is  at  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.'s,  on  Van  Ness  Avenue,  just 
above  California. 

Next  Monday  night,  October  14,  the  prima 
donna  will  appear  at  Ye  Liberty  Playhouse, 
Oakland,  and  on  Thursday  afternoon  she  will 
give  an  orchestral  concert  at  the  Greek  The- 
atre, when  she  will  sing  several  of  the  great 
arias  and  songs,  accompanied  by  the  com- 
plete University  Symphony  Orchestra  under 
J.  Fred  Wolle. 

-:«.> 

"  Samson"  as  a  Lyric  Tragedy. 

The  production  of  "Samson"  in  the  Greek 
Theatre  Saturday  evening,  October  19,  will 
be  an  event  in  university  dramatics.  The 
play  is  being  carefully  staged  and  the  experi- 
enced amateurs  who  have  the  leading  roles 
and  the  clever  students  who  have  assumed 
the  minor  ones  are  working  hard  to  prevent 
the  honors  from  going  to  the  most  picturesque 
mob  in  the  history  of  the  Greek  Theatre 
stage.  Philistine  warriors,  singing  women, 
sad-eyed  Hebrews — these  make  a  background 
for  the  dramatic  incidents  of  the  piece. 

There  is  a  telling  love  scene  between  Sam- 
son and  Delilah,  but  of  course  the  great 
moment  of  the  play  is  the  scene  of  Samson's 
great  revenge,  when  he  destroys  the  temple 
of  the  Philistine  fish-god,  Dagon,  throwing 
down  the  mighty  pillars,  while  the  shrieks 
and  groans  of  the  Philistines  who  are  within 
attest  the  havoc  his  newly  returned  strength 
has    wrought. 

General  admission  for  "Samson"  is  $1,  and 
general  admission  tickets,  as  well  as  reserved 
seats,  which  cost  a  half  dollar  more,  are  on 
sale  at  Elder's,  Robertson's,  Smith's  in  Oak- 
land, and  other  places. 


Sousa  at  the  Greek  Theatre. 

For  his  concert  at  the  Greek  Theatre 
Wednesday  evening,  October  23,  Sousa  has 
arranged  a  remarkable  programme,  including 
his  own  suite,  "The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii." 
Grieg's  "Peer  Gynt,"  and  Richard  Strauss's 
symphonic  poem,  "Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry 
Pranks." 

-    -«•*■ 

On  the  evening  of  Monday,  October  21, 
Sarah  Bernhardt  will  make  her  reappearance 
in  London  after  an  absence  of  two  years. 
She  will  first  be  seen  in  Sardou's  "La 
Sorciere."  During  the  first  week  of  her  stay 
she  will  also  appear  in  Paul  Hervieu's 
"Reveil,"  a  new  play  which  was  produced 
with  success  at  the  Comedie  Francais,  and 
which  has  not  been   seen  in   London. 

Harry  Corson  Clarke  and  Margaret  Dale 
Owen  are  giving  a  playlet  called  "Strategy" 
in   Eastern  vaudeville  houses. 
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Bet.  BUSH  and  SUTTER  STS. 


AMUSEMENTS 


Orpheum 

ELUS  STREET,  NEAR  FILLMORE 

Absolutely  Class  A  Theatre  Building 

Week  beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon,  Oct.  13 

Matinee    Every    Day. 

Another  Big  New  Show 

Elfie  Fay.  the  Belle  of  Avenue  A:  Ladell  & 
Crouch :  l  narleue  &  Charlene;  Teddy  Trio; 
I  lixon  &  Fields;  Les  Aubin-Leonel;  Murphy 
&  Francis ;  New  Orpheum  Motion  Pictures ; 
Last  Week  of  the  Eight  Vassar  Girls. 

PRICES— Evenings,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c:  Box 
Seats,  $  1 .  Matinees  (except  Sundays  and 
Holidays),   10c,  25c,  50c.     Phone,  WEST  6000. 


New  Alcazar  ™r^60J6 

Cor.  5utter  and  Steiner  Sts.     Absolutely  Class  "A"  Building 
BELASCO  A  MAYER.  Owners  and  Managers 

Commencing    Monday,    Oct.    14. 

Thirty-First   Week   The  New  Alcazar  Stock  Co. 

In    a     Great     Revival    of 

THE   PIT 

By  the  request  of  hundreds  who  were  unable 
to  secure  seats  when  it  was  produced  last 
April. 

Evenings,  25c  to  $1.     Matinees,   Saturday  and 
Sunday,   25c  to   50c. 

Oct.  21—  "BEFORE  AND  AFTER."  First 
time   in   stock. 


VAN  NESS  THEATRE 

Cor.  Van  Ness  and  Grove^  Phone  Market   500 

This  ami   Next  Week,   Nightly,    Including  Sun- 
day— Matinees  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

OLGA    NETHERSOLE 

And    Her    London    Companv,    Including    Frank 

Mills. 

SUNDAY— LAST  TIME—-SAPHO" 

Monday  and  Friday  evenings,  "The  Awaken- 
ing": Tuesday  evening  and  Wednesday  mat- 
inee, '"Carmen":  Wednesday  evening,  "The 
Labyrinth";  Thursday  evening.  "Adrienne  Le- 
couvreur";  Saturday  matinee,  "Camille";  Sat- 
urday evening,  "The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray"; 
-unday  night  farewell,  ■'Camille." 

Next — -William  Faversham  in  "The  Squaw 
Man. . 


Novelty  Theatre 


O'Farrell 
and  Steiner 


Phone   Wat  3990 


One   Week — Beginning  Sunday   Night,   Oct.    13. 

First     appearance     in     several     seasons     of     the 

Northland    Singer, 

Ben  Hendricks 

In    an     elaborate    production    of    the    comedy- 
drama, 

YON    YONSON 

Splendid  Cast.  Hear  Hendricks  sing. 
Popular  Prices — 25c.  50c.  75c  and  $1. 
uominf-"IN    OLD    KENTUCKY." 


Gadski 

—  ASSISTED   BY  — 

Frank  La  Forge,  Pianist 

DREAMLAND  RINK 

Tuesday  and  Friday  Evenings 

October  15-18. 
Sunday  Matinee  October  20 
Seats    $2,     $1.50    and    $1,    now    on    sale    at 
Sherman,    Clay  &   Co.'s,    Van    Ness  above  Cal. 
Oakland— Next  Monday  eve.  at  Ye  Liberty. 

Greek     Theatre— Thursday.     Oct.      17. 
C'imiuc—SOCSA    AXD    IflS    PAXP. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE    ROLLERS 


Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 
H.irtslmTTi  on  label 

Get  "Improved,"  no  lacks  reqtitred 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rotters 


1 


Take  your  broken,  dented 
and  tarnished 

SILVERWARE 


Bellis'  Silver  Factory 


1624    CALIFORNIA 

Between  Polk  and  Van  Nc 


THE    ARGONAUT 


October  12,  1907. 


VANITY   FAIR. 


Miss  Lillian  Russell  has  laid  the  feminine 
world  under  an  eternal  debt  of  gratitude. 
She  has  not  only  made  a  great  discovery, 
but  she  hastens  to  share  it  with  her  sisters  in 
misfortune.  She  might  have  kept  it  to  her- 
self and  enjoyed  a  solitary  and  a  selfish  tri- 
umph, but  with  the  magnanimity  of  true 
philanthropy  she  hastens  to  spread  out  her 
treasures  to  the  world  and  to  invite  all  and 
sundry  to  partake. 

Miss  Russell  has  discovered  a  new  way  to 
get  rid  of  superfluous  flesh.  She  says  it  is 
simple,  speedy,  and  effective.  Never  again 
will  she  allow  herself  to  be  beguiled  by  such 
nostrums  as  anti-fat,  which  is  good  for  noth- 
ing except  to  give  to  the  neighbors*  pigs.  No 
more  drugs  for  her,  no  more  massage,  no 
more  special  baths.  She  has  tried  tennis, 
golf,  riding,  boxing,  starvation,  and  worry, 
and  while  they  are  all  useful  in  their  way, 
they  are  vastly  inferior  to  the  simple  expedi- 
ent of  rolling  about  on  the  floor. 


Let  Miss  Russell  tell  her  own  story-  She 
says:  "The  first  thing  in  the  morning  I  jump 
out  of  bed,  don  a  sweater,  get  down  on  the 
floor  and  start  to  roll.  It's  pretty  strenuous, 
but  the  results  are  wonderful.  In  three  weeks 
I  lost  seventeen  pounds  and  rolling  did  the 
work.  Of  course,  you  can't  do  it  long,  for  it 
is  a  very  exhausting  exercise,  but  if  regu- 
larly every  morning  you  will  take  a  good  roll 
you  will  soon  fade  away  to  a  mere  shadow." 

There  is  a  simple  charm  about  this  that 
appeals  to  the  imagination.  Most  other  forms 
of  exercise  require  preliminaries,  they  pre- 
suppose knowledge  of  some  kind,  or  they  de- 
mand a  rudimentary  intelligence.  We  can't 
all  take  horseback  exercise,  because  we 
haven't  the  horses  and  can't  afford  to  buy 
them,  or  else  we  don't  know  how  to  ride  and 
won't  bother  to  learn.  It  is  easy  to  tell  us 
to  take  walks,  but  we  can't  spare  the  time,  and 
anything  more  dreary  than  the  "constitu- 
tional" with  nowhere  particular  to  go  it  would 
be  hard  to  imagine.  But  rolling  about  on  the 
floor  requires  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  not 
even  intelligence  or  the  "sweater"  with  which 
Miss  Russell  clothes  her  fairy  form.  You 
simply  get  out  of  bed  by  the  most  direct 
route  and  there  you  are,  with  nothing  to  hin- 
der except  one's  own  sense  of  the  ludicrous 
and  inconveniently  placed  furniture.  We  have 
not  actually  tried  it  ourselves  and  no  power 
on  earth  could  persuade  us  to  do  so,  but 
we  can  confidently  recommend  it  to  others. 

Did  Mis-  Russell  ever  try  skipping?  Some 
years  ago  a  celebrated  physician  said  that  it 
"laid  over"  any  form  of  exercise  with  which 
he  was  familiar.  Here  again  we  have  sim- 
plicity and  availability  in  admirable  combina- 
tion. Nothing  whatever  is  needed  except  a 
piece  of  rope  and  absolute  privacy,  although 
it  is  well  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  prevarications 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  want  to  know 
the  meaning  of  the  pounding  on  the  floor 
with  which  initial  efforts  are  usually  attended. 
As  a  perspiration  producer  not  even  rolling 
on  the  floor  can  equal  skipping,  while  the 
former  has  the  obvious  advantage  in  the  num- 
ber of  muscles  it  brings  into  play.  Heaven 
forbid  that  we  should  treat  this  matter 
lightly.  The  woman  who  is  fat  is  now  un- 
fashionable. She  is  unable  to  get  into  the 
corsets  that  have  been  decreed  from  Paris, 
and  Miss  Russell's  advice  comes  therefore  in 
the  nick  of  time. 


A  shrewd  observer  says  that  Society  is 
rapidly  assuming  all  the  marks  of  a  vast  Sani- 
tary Science  Congress.  "Men  and  women, 
apparently  sound  in  mind  and  limb,  study  the 
barometers  of  their  bodies  as  great  meteor- 
ologists seek  for  seismic  disturbances." 

It  is  certain  that  the  great  food  question 
is  occupying  an  unduly  large  place  in  what 
Society  would  facetiously  call  its  thought 
Poor  people  have  no  time  for  such  reflec- 
tions and  consequently  they  are  not  reminded 
by  their  digestions  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  science  of  food.  Of  course,  most  of  the 
agitation  is  due  to  the  medical  world,  which 
finds  in  it  a  rare  opportunity  for  driving  fish 
into  the  net  Reputable  physicians  are  not 
allowed  to  advertise  in  the  recognized  ways, 
but  the}'  have  found  that  there  is  no  such 
profitable  advertisement  as  a  public  attack 
upon  some  article  of  diet  in  general  use.  No 
one  is  so  credulous  as  the  hypochondriac  ;  no 
one  is  so  ready  to  believe  any  and  every 
absurdity  as  the  man  who  has  embarked  upon 
the  perilous  path  of  observing  insignificant 
physical  symptoms,  or  who  has  degenerated 
into  the  habit  of  watching  for  the  results  of 
particular  kinds  of  food.  Indeed,  the  more 
ridiculous  is  the  physician's  fad  the  more 
eagerly  is  it  accepted  by  the  credulous.  There 
seems  to  be  a  large  and  increasing  class, 
mainly  of  "the  unemployed,"  who  govern  their 
diet  by  magazine  articles  and  who  are  ready 
in  a  moment  to  reject  some  dietary  staple 
because  a  physician  has  found  it  to  contain 
an  oil,  or  an  acid,  or  an  alkali,  or  something 
else,  that  is  supposed  to  be  prejudicial  to 
health.  We  must  not  eat  cheese,  or  bananas, 
or  strawberries,  or  beans,  or  nuts.  These 
come  unde-  the  ban  of  a  single  week,  and 
their  hitherto  unsuspected  poisons  are  gravely 
discussed,  as  though  we  had  been  suddenly 
dragged  i  m  the  edge  of  a  dietary  precipice. 
:ed  -nly  go  back  for  a  few  months  or 
se  medical  puerilities  to  discover 
-  h  produces  no  food  whatever  that  is 


fit  for  human  consumption  and  that  we  invite 
death  every  time  we  allow  a  drop  of  liquid  to 
pass  our  lips.  But  we  are  still  awaiting,  and 
likely  to  await,  the  society  physician  who  will 
warn  us  that  the  stomach  resents  being 
thought  about  more  than  all  probable  dietary 
sins  put  together,  and  that  there  is  nothing  so 
dyspeptic  in  its  consequences  as  foolish 
thoughts  about  what  we  shall  or  shall  not  eat 
St  Paul  taught  the  greatest  of  all  hygienic 
lessons  when  he  said  that  he  would  eat  what 
was  placed  before  him,  "asking  no  questions 
for  conscience  sake."  It  may  be  that  the  an- 
cients had  some  of  the  same  kind  of  foolish- 
ness. We  find  traces  of  it  in  Pliny.  Even 
Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  confessed  that  he  ate 
a  great  deal  of  beef,  which  did  harm  to  his 
wit  But  then  there  w-ere  no  newspapers  in 
those  days  to  spread  the  superstitions  of 
science. 


There  is  still  one  restaurant  in  London,  and 
only  one,  where  the  clothes  are  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  man.  The  Savoy  restau- 
rant has  emphasized  its  proud  position  in  this 
respect  by  turning  away  an  earl  because  he 
was  not  in  evening  attire.  It  made  no  differ- 
ence that  the  victim  held  one  of  the  proudest 
and  the  most  ancient  titles  in  England.  A 
coronet,  in  the  eyes  of  the  head  waiter  at 
the  Savoy  Hotel,  is  all  very  well  in  its  way, 
but  the  real  "guinea  stamp"  is  the  dress  suit 

Many  of  the  big  restaurants  earnestly  desire 
that  their  guests  shall  be  comme  il  faut  in  the 
matter  of  evening  dress,  but  they  are  willing 
to  make  allowances  for  differences  in  na- 
tional habit  or  for  emergencies.  But  the 
Savoy  stands  firm.  It  is  true  a  dress  suit 
can  be  hired  for  a  few  shillings,  and  there- 
fore can  not  have -any  great  significance,  but 
the  head  waiter  has  his  orders  and  he  car- 
ries them  out  regardless  of  rank.  For  him 
the  whole  wide  world  is  divided  into  two 
classes,  those  in  evening  dress  and  those  with- 
out    To  the  latter  he  is  polite,  but  firm. 

Now  the  Ritz  Hotel  is  as  fashionable  as 
any  hotel  need  be.  The  manager  prefers  that 
every  one  should  be  dressed,  but  he  recog- 
nizes that  this  is  sometimes  impossible.  The 
manager  of  the  Ritz  is  not  without  a  sense 
of  humor,  for  he  adds  that  the  chief  difficulty 
is  not  with  those  who  have  too  much  dress, 
but  with  those  who  have  not  enough. 

The  managers  of  Claridge's  and  the  Carl- 
ton Hotel  are  similarly  common  sensible.  (It 
is  the  custom  among  American  and  French 
women  to  wear  hats  with  dinner  gowns. 
The  manager  of  the  Carlton  says,  "Their 
hats  are  generally  beautiful  and  it  would  be 
folly  to  insist  that  the  wearers  should  remove 
them  before  entering  the  restaurant ;  it  would 
be  absurd  to  insist  that  strangers  forsake 
their  customs  and  ideas  of  good  taste  to  take 
up  with   ours." 

The  London  Daily  Express  says  that  the 
leading  perfume  makers  are  working  over- 
time just  now  in  the  manufacture  of  new 
scents  for  the  autumn  season.  This  is  the 
time  of  year  at  which  any  new  preparation  is 
put  on  the  market,  and  the  secret  of  each 
particular  firm  is  most  jealously  guarded  until 
the  actual  day  of  sale  arrives. 

Nowadays  society  demands  in  scent,  as  in 
everything  elsefa  constant  change,  and  manu- 
facturers are  agreed  that  the  old-fashioned 
simple  perfumes  are  doomed.  There  is  still 
a  great  demand  for  eau-de-cologne  and  laven- 
der water,  but  not  as  scent  They  are  used 
almost    exclusively    for   toilet   waters,    to   per- 


fume and  soften  the  water  in  the  daily  bath. 

Among  popular  perfumes,  the  violet  scents,  ; 
which  were  at  one  time  all  the  rage,  are  now 
going  quite  out  of  fashion.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  cheaper  varieties  are  not  made 
from  real  violets  at  all,  and  the  odor  wears 
off  very  quickly  after  having  been  sprinkled 
on  the  handkerchief  or  dress. 

The  perfume  industry  has  attained  large 
dimensions  in  recent  years.  More  than  two 
thousand  tons  of  orange  blossoms  and  nearly 
two  hundred  tons  of  violets  are  grown  in  the 
South  of  France  each  year  for  the  purpose 
of  scent  making.  The  seat  of  the  rose  indus- 
try for  the  production  of  attar  of  roses  is  Bul- 
garia, and  here  6000  pounds  are  produced 
yearly,  at  an  average  value  of  about  a  sov- 
ereign   an    ounce. 


The  society  women  of  England  who  were 
so  riotously  prominent  in  the  great  suffrage 
movement  are  finding  it  just  as  hard  to  get  on 
with  one  another  as  with  the  tyrant  man. 
These  women  formed  a  big  organization  and 
were  prepared  to  rival  Don  Quixote  in  fruit- 
less assaults  upon  political  windmills.  And 
now  they  find  that  they  can  not  agree  among 
themselves.  They  admit,  indeed,  that  they 
are  just  as  quarrelsome  as  men,  although 
why  men  should  thus  be  dragged  into  a  purely 
domestic  discord  it  is  hard  to  understand. 

The  trouble  seems  to  have  been  started  by 
Mrs.  Parkhurst  although  Mrs.  Parkhurst 
would  probably  say  that  there  would  have  been 
no  trouble  at  all  if  only  she  had  been  allowed 
to  have  her  own  way.  It  was  a  small  thing 
to  ask  and  it  ought  not  to  have  been  neces- 
sary to  ask  it  Every  woman  has  an  inalien- 
able right  to  her  own  was'  in  everything,  and 
when  Mrs.  Parkhurst  found  that  there  was 
opposition  she  did  the  only  thing  that  was 
open  to  her.     She  proclaimed  herself  as  dic- 


tator of  the  whole  movement ;  she  set  aside 
the  constitution,  and  she  announced  that  no 
one  could  remain  upon  the  executive  com- 
mittee who  disagreed  with  her  upon  even  the 
smallest  detail.  Such,  at  least  >s  the  report 
and  it  seems  to  be  exactly  the  course  that  any 
self-respecting  woman  would  naturally  follow. 
That  most  of  the  other  society  women  mak- 
ing up  this  world-shaking  organization  should 
have  the  same  ideas  about  themselves  as  Mrs. 
Parkhurst  has  about  herself  was  only  to  be 
expected.  In  a  democratic  organization  such 
as  this  it  is  obvious  that  there  could  be  no 
special  privileges  and  that  the  rights  of  one 
were  the  rights  of  all.  All  of  them  had  a 
right  to  their  own  way  in  everything,  and  the 
presence  upon  executive  committees  of  dis- 
sentients was  intolerable.  At  the  present 
time,  therefore,  the  organization  has  been 
divided  into  two.  Mrs.  Parkhurst  remains  in 
possession  of  the  funds,  while  Mrs.  Despard, 
who  is  the  sister  of  General  French,  the  cav- 
alry leader,  heads  the  opposition.  But  other 
divisions  are  said  to  be  in  sight — just  as  many 
divisions,  in  fact,  as  there  are  members.  And 
in  the  meantime  the  world  of  women  waits 
for  emancipation.  It  is  a  sad  and  a  sorrowful 
spectacle,  but  then  anything  is  better  than  an 
infringement  of  the  ancient  and  time-honored 
rule  that  each  and  every  woman  is  entitled  to 
have  her  own  way  upon  each  and  every-  ques- 
tion. It  may  at  least  be  said  that  the  prin- 
ciple has  never  yet  been  challenged  in  the 
domestic  circles  which  women  seem  inclined 
to  desert 


"Our  society  has  just  taken  up  a  very  in- 
teresting discussion,"  said  the  psychologist. 
"I  want  to  ask  your  opinion  on  the  question, 
which  is  this  :  'Can  a  man  die  twice  ?'  "  "Not 
exactly,''  answered  the  New  Yorker;  "but  he 
might  move  from  Brooklyn  to  Philadelphia." 
— Washington  Star. 


DOMESTIC  RUGS 

We  are  displaying  the  largest 
and  most  complete  assortment  of 
Domestic  Rugs  on  the  Coast — many 
exclusive  patterns  in  Imperial 
Smyrnas  (from  lj'2x3  to  12x18 
feet)  Wilton,  Body  Brussels,  Ax- 
minster,  Tapestry,  Plain  Mohair; 
also   Bath,  Grass  and  Porch  Rugs 

PRICES  AS  LOW  AS  THE  LOWEST 
"SLOANE    QUALITY"   CONSIDERED 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


During  a  certain  battle  the  colonel  of  an 
Irish  regiment  noticed  that  one  of  the  men 
was  extremely  devoted  to  him,  and  followed 
him  everywhere.  At  length  he  remarked, 
"Well,  my  man,  you  have  stuck  by  me  well 
today."  "Yes,  sorr,"  replied  Pat.  "Shure  it 
was  me  mother  said  to  me,  says  she,  'Just 
you  stick  to  the  colonel,  Patrick,  me  bhoy, 
and  you'll  be  all  roight.  Them  colonels  never 
gets  hurted.' " 


Senator  Dubois  of  Idaho  recently  illustrated 
his  idea  of  a  bad  and  seemingly  hopeless 
political  situation  with  this  story :  "Jacob 
Smithers,  criminal,  sat  in  his  cell  making 
paper  boxes  when  a  dear  old  lady  looked 
through  the  peep-hole  in  the  door  inquisi- 
tively. 'You  poor  man,'  said  the  old  lady, 
1  guess  you'll  be  glad  when  your  time  is  up, 
won't  you?'  'Wall,  no'm,  not  partickerly,' 
Jacob  Smithers  answered.     'I'm  in  fur  life.'  " 


A  New  Yorker  who  does  his  bit  of  "globe- 
trotting" tells  of  two  odd  entries  that  he  saw 
in  the  visitors'  book  of  a  fashionable  resort 
on  the  Rhine.  A  few  years  ago  one  of  the 
Paris  members  of  the  Rothschild  family  had 
registered  as  follows :  "R.  de  Paris."  It  so 
chanced  that  the  next  visitor  to  inscribe  his 
name  in  the  book  was  Baron  Oppenheim,  the 
banker  of  Cologne,  and  he  wrote  his  name 
beneath  Rothschild's  in  this  wise :  "O.  de 
Cologne." 


Down  on  a  Southern  plantation  the  dairy 
hands  were  accustomed  to  do  the  milking 
squatting  down  in  a  primitive  fashion,  until 
the  owner  introduced  milking  stools  with 
other  improvements.  But  the  initial  experi- 
ment with  the  innovation  was  not  exactly  a 
success.  The  darky  who  first  sallied  forth 
with  the  stool  returned  bruised  and  battered 
and  with  an  empty  pail.  "I  done  my  best, 
sah,"  he  explained.  "Dat  stool  looked  all 
right  to  me,  but  de  blamed  cow  she  won't 
sit  on  it !" 


The  brave  ship  was  wallowing  in  the  waves 
that  threatened  to  engulf  her  at  any  moment. 
Hastily  the  captain  ordered  a  box  of  rockets 
and  flares  brought  to  the  rail,  and  with  his 
own  hands  ignited  a  number  of  them,  in  the 
hope  that  they  would  be  seen  and  the  passen- 
gers and  crew  rescued.  'Mid  the  rockets'  red 
glare,  a  tall,  thin,  austere  individual  found  his 
way  with  difficulty  to  the  rail  and  spoke  to 
the  captain.  "Captain,"  said  he,  "I  must  pro- 
test against  this  dared evilishness.  We  are 
now  facing  death.  This  is  no  time  for  a  cele- 
bration." 


In  Dean  Ramsay's  book  of  anecdotes  there 
is  one  which  refers  to  a  conversation  between 
a  Scotch  minister  and  a  sexton.  The  minis- 
ter was  a  stranger  to  the  gravemaker,  and 
discussed  with  him  the  doctrines  of  the  neigh- 
boring clergy.  As  one  after  another  was 
mentioned,  the  sexton  wagged  his  head  gloom- 
ily, and  said,  "He's  no  sound."  At  last  the 
minister — who  was,  by-the-bye,  a  long- 
winded  and  rather  empty  preacher — men- 
tioned   his    own    name,    and    inquired :    "Mr. 

now,    isn't    he    sound  ?"     "Oo,    aye," 

said    the    sexton,   with    a   twinkle   in    his   eye. 
"He's  aw  sound." 


General  Horace  Porter  was  talking  about 
a  French  artist.  "The  man  is  talented,  and  a 
good  conversationalist,"  he  said,  "but  he  is 
too  gushing.  He  is  over-sympathetic.  In  his 
desire  to  be  agreeable  he  goes  too  far.  Per- 
haps I  can  best  explain  what  I  mean  by  a 
little  story — the  story,  of  a  young  girl.  This 
young  girl's  sweetheart  said  to  "her  one  even- 
ing: 'Were  you  aware  that  I  passed  your 
house  last  night?'  She  gave  him  a  glance 
full  of  reproach.  'Of  course  I  was,' "she  said. 
'Do  you  think  I  would  not  know  your  step?' 
But  he,  at  this,  grew  grave  and  distrait,  for 
he  had  passed  in  a  cab." 


As  a  patroness  of  struggling  and  dis- 
couraged artists  and  musicians  Mrs.  Follen 
was  not  markedly  successful,  although  she  had 
plenty  of  money  and  a  warm  heart,  and  was 
interested  in  art  and  artists.  "I've  brought 
some  of  my  last  winter's  sketches  to  show 
you,"  said  one  poor  young  man  whom  she 
had  asked  to  call  upon  her,  "but  I  do  not  feel 
satisfied  with  them.  They  are  not  as  good  in 
some  ways  as  the  work  I  did  a  year  ago." 
"Nonsense !"  cried  Mrs.  Follen,  with  loud 
cheerfulness,  patting  him  on  the  shoulder. 
"You  paint  just  as  well  as  you  did  last  year — 
as  well  as  you  ever  have.  Your  taste's  im- 
■  proving — that's  ally 


When  Ab  del  Hakk  was  poor  he  was  one 
day  traveling  across  a  weary  plain,  says  the 
author  of  "Life  in  Morocco,"  and  was  very 
hungry.  So  he  came  to  the  house  of  the  i 
Widow  Zaidah,  who  was  also  poor;  but  when 
he  made  known  his  want  she  set  before  him 
two  hard-boiled  eggs,  all  the  food  there  was 
in  htr  house.  Later,  when  Ab  del  Hakk 
lived  in  Marakesh  and  was  very  rich,  Meludi, 
the  lawyer,  disliking  him,  persuaded  the 
Widow  Zaidah  to  sue  him  for  the  eggs ;  but 
not  for  the  eggs  alone,  for  they  would  have 
become  two  chickens,  which  in  time  would 
have  so  multiplied  that  the  whole  fortune  of 


Ab  del  Hakk  would  not  now  pay  for  them. 
When  the  case  came  to  trial  the  rich  man  was 
not  in  court.  "Why  is  the  defendant  not 
here?"  demanded  the  judge.  "My  lord,"  said 
his  attorney,  "he  is  gone  to  sow  boiled  beans." 
"Boiled  beans?"  "Boiled  beans,  my  lord." 
"Is  he  mad?"  "He  is  very  wise,  my  lord." 
"Thou  mockest!"  "Surely,  my  lord,  if  hard- 
boiled  eggs  can  be  hatched,  boiled  beans  will 
grow."  The  suit  was  promptly  dismissed, 
with  costs  to  the  plaintiff. 


The  waiter  at  a  recent  banquet  held  in  the 
North  was  looking  so  melancholy  that  the  last 
of  the  guests,  one  to  whom  the  waiter  had 
been  very  attentive,  could  not  help  inquiring 
the  reason  for  his  sighs.  "What  is  the  mat- 
ter, my  man  ?"  he  asked,  sympathetically. 
"Haven't  you  had  enough  tips  tonight?" 
"Tips !"  replied  the  attendant,  "Why,  not 
one  of  them,  including  yourself,  has  given  me 
a  tip,  and,  what's  more,  some  one  has  taken 
the  shilling  I  put  on  the  tray  myself  as  a 
decoy!" 

-»♦#■ 

THE    MERRY  MUSE. 


Contradi  ction  s. 
You   calm  me  like  the  forest, 

\ou  rouse  roe  like  the  sea, 
You    rule   me    like   a    tyrant, 

You  set  me  wholly  free. 

You    rest   me   like  the  darkness, 
You  wake  me  like  the  dawn, 

You    seek   me   like   a    lover, 
You   flee    me   like   a    fawn. 

You  lead  me  like  a  shepherd ; 

You  let  me  wander  loose, 
You  please  me  like  the  starlight, 

You  bore  me  like  the  deuce i 

— New    Orleans   Times-Democrat. 


An  Obliging  "Wife. 
We  didn't  go  away  this  year; 
In   fact,  we  couldn't  roam; 

We  had  so  many  things  to  do 
That  kept  us   right  at  home. 

We  took  care  of  a  parrot, 

For  a  neighbor  friend  of  burs; 

We  had  to  mow  our  neighbors'  lawns, 
And   sprinkle  neighbors'   flowers. 

■  We  cared  for  a  canary; 

We  fed  a  neighbor's  cat; 
We  watched  a  neighbor's  chickens; 
Took  a  dog  into  our  flat. 

With  dog  and  cat  and  parrot, 
Canary,  chickens,  too. 

We  couldn't  go  away  from  home — 
We  had  to  mind  the  zoo. 

I  have  a  most  obliging  wife, 

My  neighbors  often  say; 
I   wonder  who   will  mind  their  pets 

If  we  should  go  away? 

— Detroit  Free  Press. 


Happiness. 
It's  just  a  sort  o'   feeling  that  depends  upon   the 

man, 
And  the  owner  never  gets  it  by  a  fixed  and  settled 

plan; 
It's    nothing   that's   to    come   along   at   any   certain 

time, 
It's    nothing    in    the    atmosphere    of    any    certain 

clime; 
It's  not  cut  out  for  customers  and  laid  upon  the 

shelf— 
But  it's  just  a  sort  o'   feeling  that  depends   upon 

yourself. 

It  never   comes    from    growling   at  your   luck   and 

•  feelin'    blue, 
And  thinkin'  every  man  is  stealin'  some  from  you; 
You  needn't  think  it  comes  along  where  money's 

rannin'    rife, 
Or  feel  that  you  would  find  it  in  another  sphere 

of  life— 
You    ought    to    find    it    where    you    are;     there's 

plenty    ev'ry where, 
An'  any  man  that  is  a  man'll  get  an  honest  share. 

The  minister*!!  find  it  in  the  sayin'  of  a  grace, 
And  the  barber  get  his  portion  in  the  shavin'  of  a 

face. 
The   sailor   on    the   ocean,    and   the    farmer   in    his 

corn, 
The  millionaire  a-watchin'  at  some  hole  in  plenty's 

horn; 
And  the  hairy,  bowlin*  captain  of  a  climbin'  jungle 

clan 
Is  as  happy  as  a  monkey  as  he  would  be  as  a  man. 

It's  every  human's  duty  in  whatsoever  sphere 
To    make    his    life    a    happiness    to    other    mortals 

here; 
So  why  not  be  content  with  life  and  say  your  lot'll 

do? 
And  then  you   feel  the  duty  done — an   easy  duty, 

too ; 
For  happiness  from  discontent  is  but  a  little  span, 
An'  is  just  a  sort  o'  feelin'  that  depends  upon  the 

man. 

— Kentucky  Battleship  Budget. 


There  was  truth  in  the  advertisement  that- 
a  young  man  answered  one  day.  The  adver- 
tisement said :  "How  to  win  the  girl  you 
love.  Full  and  explicit  directions  sent  in 
sealed,  plain  envelope  on  receipt  of  $1."  This 
young  man,  who  loved  a  girl  madly  and  hope- 
lessly, sent  on  a  dollar,  and  the  answer  came 
to  him  by  return  mail.  It  read :  "How  to 
win  the  girl  you  love.  Get  $1,000,000  and 
let  her  look  at  it" 


"  Stetson  "  Hat  Agency   "  Fall  Style*." 

Eugene    Korn,   926    Van   Ness   Avenue.     Tel., 
Franklin    1275. 


Dr.    E.    O.   Cochrane,   Dentist,  No.    1179 
Ellis  Street,  between  Gough  and  Octavia. 


BANKING 


Ik 
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The  Young  Man 
in  Business 

! 

The  young  business  man]? 
of  much  energy  but  little  » 
money    is    particularly  ? 
welcome   at   this   bank.  ^ 
By  and  by  his  small  busi-  '. 
ness    will  grow  to  be   a 

K 
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large    business,    and    no 
factor    will    contribute^] 
more  to  that  result  than 
the  advice  and  sympathy 
and  friendly  assistance  of 
the  right  banking  people. 

pyjuoi 

American 

jjnTwJI 

National  Bank 

Merchants  Exchange  Building'  ™ 

IjSp^i 

California  Streti,  near  Montgomery 

San  Francisco 

The  Anglo-Californian  Bank,  Ltd. 


Established  1S73. 


MAIN     OFFICE 

Pine   and   Sansome  Streets, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


BRANCHES 

1030  Van    Ness    Avenue 

2049  Mission  Street 

San  Francisco 


Managers : 


I.  Steinhart 
P.  N.  Lilienthal 


CAPITAL  PAID   IN $1,500,000 

SURPLUS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS 1,362,895 

A  General  Banking  Business  Conducted.     Accounts  of  Corporations,  Firms    and    Individuals 
Solicited. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS  AT  VAN  NESS  AVENUE  BRANCH. 


French    Savings    Bank 

The  French  Savings  Bank  Building,    108-110 

Sutter  Street. 


THE  FRENCH-AMERICAN  BANK 

occupies  offices  in  the  same  building. 

Officers— Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legallet,  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz,  Vice- 
President, 
"  Directors — J.  E.  Artigues,  O.  Bozio,  J.  A. 
Bergerot,  E.  J.  DeSabla,  J.  M.  Dupas,  J.  S. 
Godeau,  J.  J.  Macs,  George  Belaney,  Leon 
Kaufman. 


The  French  Savings  Bank  is  now  installing 
Safe  Deposit  Boxes  which  will  soon  be  ready 
for  the  use  of  the  Bank's  clients. 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

Guaranteed  Capital  and  Surplus.  .$2,603,755.68 
Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..  1,000,000.00 
Deposits    .... 38,156,931.28 

OFFICERS— President,  N.  Ohlandt;  First 
Vice-President,  Daniel  Meyer;  Second  Vice- 
President,  Emil  Rohte;  Cashier,  A  H.  R. 
Schmidt;  Assistant  Cashier,  William  Herr- 
mann ;  Secretary.  George  Tourny ;  Assistant 
Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller;  Goodfellow  &  Eells, 
General  Attorneys. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS— N.  Ohlandt, 
Daniel  Meyer,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart, 
I.  N.  Walter,  J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillman, 
Jr.,  E.  T.  Kruse  and  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 


THE    UNIVERSITY    SAVINGS    BANK 

BERKELEY,    CALIFORNIA. 
Savings  and  household  checking  accounts 
invited.     Interest  on  deposits 
DIRECTORS— Geo.    P.    Baxter,    President;   J. 
W.  Richards,   Vice-President;  Benjamin  Bangs, 
Vice-President;  Louis  Titus,  Dr.  Thos.  Addison, 
A.    G.    Freeman,    Duncan    McDuffie,    Perry    T. 
Tompkins,    F.    L.    Lipman,     W.    J.    Hotchkiss, 
P.  H.  Atkinson,  Cosktet. 


A  Good  Investment 

Most  people  find  it  a  difficult 
matter  to  invest  money  safely  and 
profitably.  A  certificate  of  Deposit 
with  this  bank  will  insure  absolute 
safety  and  a  satisfactory  rate  of  in- 
terest. 

Glad  to  discuss  any  financial 
plans  you  may  be  considering. 

We  pay  4  per  cent,  interest  on 
Savings  Accounts  and  2  per  cent 
interest  on  Checking  Accounts. 

Capital  and  Surplus  over  $   3,000,000.00 
Total  Assets  over    -    -     12,000,000.00 

California  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company 

California  and  Montgomery  Streets 

West  End  Branch     .     .      153!  Devisadero 
Mission  Branch  2572  Mission,  nr.  22d 

Uptown  Branch      1 740  Fillmore,  nr.  Sutter 
Potrero  Branch     .     .     Kentucky  and   19th 


HELPING   THE    HOMELESS 

The  Continental  Building  and 
Loan  Association 

Has  helped  build  up  several  interior  towns  and 
cities  of  California,  but  for  the  ne.\t  few  years 
its  funds  will  be  used  to  help  restore  the  burned 
homes  of  San  Francisco. 
Dr.   Washington  Dodge,   Pres.     Gavin  McNab, 

Attorney.     IVtn,  Corbin,  Sec.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 
Office:    Corner   Market  and  Church    Streets 


Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Established  18S0  OF  HARTFORD 

Total  Assets $5,721,433.00 

Surplus  to  Policy-Holders 2,282,186.00 

BENJAMIN    J.    SMITH 

Manager  Pacific  Department 

518    CALIFORNIA    STREET 

San  Francisco 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

U.  S.  Assets    $2,493,154 

"     Surplus 483,989 

PACIFIC    COAST   DEPARTMENT 
1004  merchants'  exchange 
SAN   FRANCISCO 
J.  J.  Kenny  W.  L.  W.  Miixe* 

Manager  Assistant  Manager 


E.    P.    BARRETT.    Member   S.    F.    Stock   and 

Exchange  Board 
H.  ZADIG,  Member  Merchants'  Exchange 

Phone  Temporary   172$ 


Zadig  &  Co. 

Stock  Brokers 


324   Bush  Street 


San   Francisco 


We    have    installed    a    private    wire    conner'Jnj 
San  Francisco  with  Goldfield. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing   the    past    week    in     the    cities     on    and 
around    the    Bay    of    San    Francisco    will    be 
found  in  the  following  department: 

A  strong  impetus  to  the  lagging  social  sea- 
son has  been  given  by  the  presence  of  the 
naval  fleet  here,  and  a  number  of  brilliant 
social  events  have  heen  given  for  or  by  the 
officers.  The  departure  of  the  ships  was  a 
decided  surprise  and  great  disappointment,  as 
many  more  events  had  been  planned  for  the 
fortnight. 

Bridge  parties,  especially  among  the  older 
women  of  society,  are  becoming  decidedly  the 
vogue,  which  really  marks  the  beginning  of 
the  winter  season. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Edith  McCabe.  daugh- 
ter of  Mrs.  M.  T.  McCabe.  to  Mr.  Ernest  Lud- 
low McCormick,  took  place  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing last  at  the  home  of  the  bride  on  Buchanan 
Street.  The  ceremony  was  celebrated  at  9 
o'clock  by  the  Reverend  J.  P.  Turner  of  the 
Cathedral  Mission  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 
Mrs.  Roy  McCabe,  the  bride's  sister-in-law, 
was  the  matron  of  honor,  and  Miss  Josephine 
Lindley  the  bridesmaid.  Mr.  William  Hough 
was  the  best  man,  and  the  ushers  were:  Mr. 
Grantland  Voorhies,  Air.  Desmond  McCabe. 
Mr.  Harry  Bates,  and  Mr.  Orrin  Wilson. 
After  their  wedding  journey  of  two  or  three 
weeks'  duration,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCormick 
will   occupy  an  apartment  on   Pacific  Avenue. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Pauline  Fore,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Fore  of  Oakland, 
to  Mr.  James  K.  Moffitt  of  Oakland  took 
place  on  Tuesday  of  last  week  in  London. 
After  an  automobile  tour  of  England,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Moffitt  will  travel  on  the  continent 
for  a  time  before  returning  to  California. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Winifred  Burdge,  sis- 
ter of  Mrs.  Bernard  P.  Miller,  to  Mr.  Walter 
Cole  of  Tonopah  took  place  on  Monday  even- 
ing last  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  sister  in 
Oakland.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by 
the  Reverend  Charles  R.  Brown.  Miss  Mary 
Wilson  was  the  maid  of  honor  and  Mr.  Percy 
Norwood  was  the  best  man.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cole  are  spending  their  honeymoon  in  North- 
ern California  and  will  go  later  to  Tonopah 
to  live. 

General  Frederick  Funston,  U.  S-  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Funston  entertained  at  a  reception  on 
Saturday  afternoon  last  at  their  home  at  Fort 
Mason,  in  honor  of  the  officers  of  the  navy 
ships  then  in  port.  Several  hundred  guests 
were  present,  and  assisting  in  receiving  were: 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Lundeen,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Duncan.  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Martin,  Mrs.  Ynez  Shorb  White, 
Miss  Genevieve  Walker,  and  Miss  Carol  Dun- 
can. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  entertained  informally 
at  tea'  on  Sunday  afternoon  last  in  honor  of 
the  officers  of  the  fleet.  She  was  assisted  in 
receiving  by  Miss  Genevieve  Walker,  Miss 
Julia  Langhorne,  Miss  Martha  Calhoun,  and 
Miss  Grace  Hammond. 

Mrs.  Malcolm  Henry  was  the  hostess  at  a 
tea  on  Sunday  afternoon  last  at  her  home 
on  California  Street  in  honor  of  Captain  and 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Capehart  of  the  Naval  Training 
Station  at  Yerba  #Buena  Island.  Receiving 
■with  Mrs.  Henry  were:  Mrs.  Alfred  Hunter 
Voorhies,  Mrs.  Ynez  Shorb  White,  and  Miss 
Elsie    Sperry. 

Rear-Admiral  Swinburne,  U.  S-  N.,  was  the 
host  at  a  tea  on  the  Charleston  last  week. 
Among  his  guests  were:  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin, 
Mrs.  Ynez  Shorb  White,  Miss  Helene  Irwin, 
Miss  Gertrude  Hyde-Smith,  Miss  Margaret 
Hyde-Smith,  Miss  Ethel  Cooper,  Miss  Marga- 
ret Newhall,  Miss  Marion  Newhall,  Miss  Mar- 
tha Calhoun,  and  Miss  Margaret  Calhoun. 

Mrs.  George  M.  Pinckard  was  the  hostess 
last  week  at  a  bridge  party  at  her  home  in 
San   Rafael. 

Miss  CaVrie  Gwin  entertained  at  a  bridge 
party  last  week. 

General  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Fitzalon  Long  en- 
tertained at  a  dinner  on  Saturday  evening 
last  at  the  Claremont  Country  Club.  Their 
guests  were :  Mrs.  Edward  Prather.  Miss 
Marietta  Hewens,  Colonel  Bellinger,  U.  S.  A. ; 
Lieutenant  Commander  Reed,  U.  S.  N. ;  Cap- 
tain Harry  Hirsch,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mr.  Willard 
Barton. 

Captain  Nugent,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Nugent 
entertained  at  a  dinner  on  Tuesday  of  last 
week  at  their  home  at  the  Presidio  in  honor 
of  Mrs.  Nugent's  sister.  Miss  Bacon.  Among 
the  guests  were :  Miss  Betty  Reynolds,  Miss 
Mattie  Milton,  Colonel  Simpson,  U.  S.  A. ; 
Colonel  Reynolds,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Lieutenant 
Neal,  U.  S.   N. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Sherwood  enter- 
tained at  a  dinner  on  Saturday  evening  last 
in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Edward  Beale 
of   Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Sanborn  and  Miss  Grace  San- 
born   entertained    forty    guests    at    dinner    on 


A  SMALL  RESIDENCE  PARK 
Which  has  been  in  process  of  development  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years,  is  now  open,  on  com- 
manding hills  just  back  of  Menlo  and  Fair 
Oaks,  1  etween  the  new  grounds  of  the  Menlo 
Golf  end  Country  Club  and  the  valley  floor. 
Wate-,  private  roads,  open  spaces,  stable  reser- 
vation, underground  telephone  and  light  wires, 
restd<*  ice  sites  laid  out  with  reference  to  trees 
r,nd  >  permanent  view  of  the  mountains  and 
valle  and  bay.  Near  to  the  right-of-way  of 
.ijected  foothill  trolley.  Address  C.  L. 
.LAC   ..   113  The  Circle.  Palo  Alto,  California. 


Saturday  evening  last  at  the  roof  garden  at 
Idora   Park. 

Mrs.  James  Robinson  was  the  hostess  at  a 
bridge  party  late  last  week. 

Mrs.  Ynez  Shorb  White's  Skating  Club 
held  its  first  meeting  on  Monday  night,  and 
the  first  of  the  season's  dances  are  to  take 
place  within  the  next  few  weeks. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed     will     be     found     a     resume     of 
movements   to   and   from   this   city   and   Coast 
and     of     the     whereabouts     of     absent     Cali- 
fornians  : 

Judge  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Morrow  have  re- 
turned from  their  European  and  Eastern  trip. 

Mrs.  Elkins,  who  has  spent  the  summer  at 
the  country  place  of  her  father,  Senator 
Charles  Felton,  at  Menlo  Park,  left  last  week 
for  her  home  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  A.  Chesebrough,  Miss  Edith  Chese- 
brough.  Miss  Helen  Chesebrough,  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Chesebrough,  who  have  had  a  cottage 
in  Ross  Valley  during  the  summer,  have  re- 
turned to  their  home  on  Clay  Street. 

Mr.  Pelham  Ames  arrived  from  the  East 
last  week  for  a  brief  stay  before  returning 
to  Boston  to  join  Mrs.  Ames  and  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Ames.  They  will  remain  permanently  in 
that  city. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Crockett  has  recently  been  the 
guest  of   Mrs.   William   G.   Irwin   in  this   city. 

Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson  and  Miss  Emily  Wil- 
son will  leave  shortly  for  a  visit  of  a  few 
weeks  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  Augustus  Rodgers  is  entertaining  as 
her  guest  Mrs.  Frederick  Rodgers  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Mr.  Walter  Dillingham  will  arrive  here  this 
fall  from  his  home  in  Honolulu  for  polo  and 
will  be  the  guest  of  friends  at  Burlingame. 

Miss  Lily  McCalla,  who  has  recently  re- 
turned from  an  Eastern  trip,  is  in  San  Rafael 
during  October.  Miss  Stella  McCalla  will  re- 
main in  New  York  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Hammond  (formerly 
Miss  .Mary  Langhorne"),  who  have  been  at 
Colorado  Springs  since  their  marriage  in  Au- 
gust, will  sail  on  October  17  from  New  York, 
en  route  to  Switzerland  for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  George  C.  Boardman  is  at  Paso  Robles 
for  a  few  weeks. 

Mrs.  Cutter,  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey,  and 
Miss  Genevieve  Harvey  are  at  Del  Monie, 
where  they  will  spend  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Sadoc  Tobin  and 
Mrs.  Edwin  R.  Dimond.  who  have  spent  the 
summer  abroad,  have  arrived  recently  in  Paris 
for  a  brief  stay. 

Miss  Emily  Carolan  has  been  staying  at 
San  Mateo  as  the  guest  of  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Henry    Poett. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Cooper  (formerly  Miss 
Anita  Harvey)  have  been  guests  at  Del  Monte 
recently. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Parrott  and  their  family 
are  now   in   Paris. 

Miss  Genevieve  Walker  of  Philadelphia, 
who  is  spending  the  winter  with  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Martin,  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  Martin  at  Burlingame. 

Mr.  Clarence  Carngan  left  this  week  for  a 
month's  visit  to  New  York  and  Boston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Worthington  Ames  have  come 
to  town  from  their  country  place  at  Fair 
Oaks  and  are  occupying  a  house  on  Jackson 
Street,  near  Broderick,  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Truxtun  Beale  will  go  down 
shortly  to  El  Tejon,  their  Kern  County  ranch. 
to  spend  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  J.  Sullivan  have  ar- 
rived from  Europe,  where  they  traveled  for 
several   months. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Wilshire,  Mrs.  John  Hart 
Polhemus,   and   Miss   Doris   Wilshire   left  last 


week  for  Los  Angeles,  where  they  will  spend 
the  winter.  Mr.  Polhemus  will  travel  in  Cen- 
tral  America   until   March. 

Miss  Barbara  Small  has  recently  returned 
from  a  visit   to   Monterey. 

Mrs.  Milton  Latham  has  taken  an  apart- 
ment on  Pacific  Avenue,  where  she  will  spend 
the    winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Edward  Beale  of  Santa 
Barbara  are  guests  at  the  Fairmont  for  a 
fortnight. 

Mrs.  Charles  Minor  Goodall  of  Oakland  has 
as  her  guest  her  sister,  Mrs.  Nelson  Phelps 
of   Milwaukee. 

Mrs.  vvTlliam  J.  Casey  and  Miss  Ruth 
Casey,  accompanied  by  Miss  Anna  Foster  of 
San  Rafael,  sailed  this  week  for  Honolulu, 
where  they  will  remain  during  much  of  the 
winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Shreve  are  spending 
a  month  in  New  \ork. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Jarboe  will  probably  return  to 
San  Francisco  for  the  winter. 

Miss  Kathleen  Finnegan  is  the  guest  of 
Miss  Jeanette  von  Schroeder  at  San  Luis 
Obispo. 

Doctor  and  Mrs.  Xeil  Gunn  of  Monterey 
are  spending  a   few  weeks   in   San   Francisco. 

Mrs.  John  T.  Myers  (formerly  Miss  Alice 
Cutts)  has  recently  returned  from  the  Orient 
and  is  the  guest  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  R.  M. 
Cutts,   at  Mare   Island. 

Miss  Ellen  Sullivan  left  recently  for  Los 
Angeles,  where  she  will  be  the  guest  of  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Patrick  Boland,  for  a  few  weeks. 
She  will  then  leave  for  a  year's  travel  in  Eu- 
rope with   Miss   Mary  Grant  of  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Douglas  have  re- 
turned from  their  wedding  journey  to  Del 
Monte  and  will  live  at  Jackson  and  Lyon 
Streets. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Shainwald,  who  have 
been  abroad  for  a  year,  are  in  London  for 
several   weeks. 

Mrs.  Blanca  U.  Paulsen  and  Mrs.  Sophie 
Gottig  are  in  New  York,  the  guests  of  Cap- 
tain and  Mrs.  P.  Lundin.  While  in  New 
York  Mrs.  Paulsen  will  meet  Mrs.  Crissie 
Dohrmann  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Wright,  who  will 
return  from  Europe  about  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober. Mrs.  Wright  returns  to  San  Fran- 
cisco to  attend  the  golden  wedding  of  her 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark.  Mrs.  Dohr- 
mann and  Mrs.  Paulsen  will  remain  in  New 
York   for  several   months. 

Doctor  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Younger  sailed 
last  week  from  New  York  for  their  home  in 
Paris. 

Mrs.  S.  L.  Bee  and  Mr.  Everett  N.  Bee 
have  returned  to  their  apartments  at  The 
Lafayette,   2135    Sacramento    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  S-  Bullock,  who  have  been 
passing  the  summer  at  the  Hotel  Yendome, 
San   Jose,   left    for    New    York    last    Saturday. 

Miss  Pierce,  who  has  been  traveling  on 
the  continent  for  a  year,  has  returned  and 
will  pass  the  winter  at  the  Hotel  Yendome, 
San  Jose. 


Fraulein  Leich  ( formerly  at  Miss  Muri- 
son's  school  I  begs  to  inform  her  friends  that 
she  has  returned  to  the  city  and  is  prepared  to 
take  pupils,  either  singly  or  in  classes,  at  their 
residence.     Address  3148   Clay  Street. 


San  Mateo  County 

ON  THE  NEW  AUTO  BOULEVARD 

LAWN    PLAN  PERPETUAL  CARE 


uV{\        Luncheon-  or 
jr/                 rooms  are 

tea-parties  given    special   and   intelligent 

particularly  adapted  Jor  these  functions,  tb 

restaurant  atmosphere  being  absent. 

attention. 
e  ordinary 

Our 

"&>  Te 

Tea 

Cap 

T-yi-yio     14-27  Bush  Street, 
XfinZ               {upstairs) 

below  Fan 

Ness 

HOTEL  COLONIAL 


Francisco 


Re-opened  Sept.  1st 

Under  the  Old  Management 

European  plan,  $1.50  a  day  up.  Ameri- 
can plan,  $3.00  a  day  up.  Special  monthly 
rates.  110  rooms — all  outside — every 
room  connecting  with  bath.  A  hotel  of 
unusual  class  with  every  modern  conveni- 
ence. New  brick  building.  Sutter  Street 
cars  direct  from  ferry — all  cross-town 
lines  transfer  to  Sutter  Street. 

Howard    T.    Blethen,    Manager 
Stockton  Street,  above  Sutter        Phone  Temporary  4754 


Glasses  are  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  Alessandro  di  Spina  in 
the  13th  century. 

The  glasses  which  we  make  are 
examples  of  the  perfection  which 
has  been  reached  in  their  manu- 
facture. 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser 

1757  Fillmore  St.  Optician. 


OUT-OF-TOWN  HOTELS 


There's  only  one 

DEL  MONTE 


Golf,  Sea  Bathing,  Motoring.  Parlor  car  from 
San  Francisco  twice  daily.  Special  week  end 
rates.  Free  art  exhibition  and  sales  gallery  of 
California  painters.  Week-end  golf  tournament 
during  the  summer. 

Inquire  Peck-Judah  Co.,  789  Market  Street,  In- 
formation  Bureau,  Southern  Pacific,  Flood  Build- 
ing, or  H.  R.  Warner,  Manager,  Del  Monte, 
California. 


THE  NEW  HOTEL  VENDOME,  San  Jose 

Thoroughly  rebuilt  and  refurnished.  Unex- 
celled cuisine,  every  modern  convenience,  charm- 
ingly located  in  beautiful  park.  Swimming  pool, 
bowling  alleys,  tennis  courts,  and  sample  rooms 
for  commercial  men  downtown.  A  delightful  place 
to  spend  the  summer.     Rates  reasonable. 

HOTEL  VENDOME  COMPANY. 


Oakland's 

Beautiful    New    Hotel 

The 

Key 

R 

oute   Inn 

22d 

Stree 

and  Broadway 

NOW 

OPEN 

Beautifully  fu 
improvement, 
prices. 

nishec 
Cafe 

N. 

rooms  with  every  modern 
a    la    Carte    at    moderate 
S.  MULLAN,  Manager. 

Hotel  Rafael 

San  Rafael,  Cat. 
Open  year  around.  Headquarters  Automobile 
League.  New  and  commodious  garage.  Fifty 
minutes  from  San  Francisco.  Complete  change 
of  climate.  Tiburon  or  Sausalito  Ferry.  All 
modern  conveniences. 

F.  N.  Orpin,  Proprietor. 


Byron 
Hot  Springs 

The  waters  cure  rheumatism — the  environment 
is  perfect — the  hotel  comfortable  and  supplied 
with  an  unexcelled  table.  See  Southern  Pacific 
Information  Bureau,  ground  floor,  James  Flood 
Building;  Peck-Judah  Co.,  789  Market  St.,  or 
address  hotel. 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Most    Delightful    Climate    on    Earth. 
Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 

American  Plan,  Summer  Rates  $3.50  per  day. 

"  Good  Music  "  and  "  Fine  Automobile  Road, 

Los  Angeles-Riverside  to  Coronado." 

Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other    outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
Fishing,     Boating    and     Bathing    are    the    very 
best.     Send  for  Booklet  to 

MORGAN    ROSS,    Manager, 

Coronado  Beach,  Cal. 

Or  see  H.  F.  NORCROSS,  Agent, 

334  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;  Main  3917. 
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Pears' 

Most  soaps  clog 
the  skin  pores  by 
the  fats  and  free 
alkali  in  their  com- 
position. 

Pears'  is  quickly 
rinsed  off,  leaves 
the  pores  open  and 
the  skin  soft  and 
cool. 

Established  in  1789.    


Fairmont  Hotel 

Crowns  the  most  magnificent 
site  in  the  heart  of 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


European  Plan 

Rates  $2.50  and  upward 


Cuisine  and  service  unsurpassed 
All  rooms  outside 
Every  room  ivith  bath 


-MANAGEMENT  OF= 


The  Palace  Hotel  Company 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

Discrimination  is  the 
epicure's    capital. 

Grill  Room 


Hotel  Collingwood 

35th  St.,  bet.  5th  Ave.  and  Broadway 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

New  fireproof  hotel,  located  in  the  shopping 
and  theatre  district,  containing  every  modern 
device  for  comfort  of  guests. 

Positively  exclusive.     Service  a  la  carte. 


HOUSE   FOR   SALE 


$13,500 


A  beautiful  San  Rafael  home,  14  rooms.  2  baths. 
separate  laundry  and  5ervants'  quarters.  Located 
two  and  one-half  blocks  from  electric  road.  Occu- 
pied by  owner  and  in  perfect  condition.  Furnish- 
ings entirely  new;  would  sell  pan.  Terms  So. 000 
cash,  balance  to  suit.     For  particulars  address 
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SPENCERIAN 


ISteelPens 


To  write  easily  and  smoothly,  you  want  a  pen 
that's  even  of  point. 

To  get  a  pen  that's  even  of  point,  buy  the 
Spencerian  Pen. 

Madeof  the  best  steel,  by  expert  hand  workers. 
Everyone  perfect.  NoaecondB.  There'saSpen- 
cerlan  Pen  made  for  you. 

Sample  card  of  12  pens,  different  patterns,  sent 
upon  receipt  of  6  cents  in  p03tage. 
SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO.,  349  Broadwa    New  York. 


PERSONAL. 


Roy  C.  Ward 
J  as.  K.  Polk 


Jas.  W.  Dean 
Geo.  E.  Billings 


GEO.    E.    BILLINGS   CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

202  California  St.  Phone,  Temporary  1011 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Army  and  Navy. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army 
and  navy  people  who  are  or  have  been 
stationed  at  Pacific  Coast  points: 

Major-General  William  P.  Duvall,  U.  S. 
A.,  was  promoted  to  his  present  rank  on  Oc- 
tober 2  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  retire- 
ment of  Major-General  William  S.  McCaskey, 
U.  S.  A.,  who  has  reached  the  age  limit  of 
active  service. 

Colonel  Marion  P.  Maus,  Twentieth  Infan- 
try, U.  S.  A.,  Presidio  of  Monterey,  left  last 
week  for  the  East  on  two  months'  leave  of 
absence. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  W.  Mason,  U. 
S.  A.,  sailed  on  the  transport  Sherman  for 
Manila,  where  he  goes  to  command  the 
Twenty-Ninth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  vice  Colonel 
Benjamin  C.  Lockwood,  U.  S.  A.,  who  is  or- 
dered  home   to   await  retirement. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  C.  Sharpe,  Thirtieth 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  sailed  on  the  transport 
Sherman  on  Saturday  last  to  join  his  regi- 
ment in   the   Philippines. 

Captain  Thomas  G.  Phelps,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  relieved  as  commanding  officer  of  the 
California  and  ordered  to  be  commandant  of 
the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  upon  the  retire- 
ment on  October  15  of  Rear-Admiral  Henry 
W.  Lyon,  U.  S.  N. 

Captain  Vincent  L.  Cottman,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  relieved  from  duty  as  captain  of  the 
Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  and  ordered  to 
command  the  California  upon  the  relief  of 
Captain    Phelps,   U.   S.   N. 

Captain  William  C.  Wren,  U.  S.  A.,  is  re- 
lieved from  detail  in  the  quartermaster's  de- 
partment, U.  S.  A.,  and  assigned  to  duty  in 
the   Twenty-Third    Infantry. 

Captain  Edgar  A.  Macklin,  Twenty-Fifth 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  who  has  been  at  the  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Presidio  of  San  francisco, 
sailed  last  Saturday  for  Manila  to  join  his 
regiment. 

Captain  Charles  Crawford,  Twentieth  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  has  arrived  from  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and  joined  his  regi- 
ment at  the  Presidio  of  Monterey. 

Captain  Wilson  B.  Burtt,  Eighteenth  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  who  has  been  on  duty  at 
the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  sailed  on  the 
transport  Sherman  last  week  with  his  regi- 
ment  to   the    Philippines. 

Captain  Henry  S.  Wagner,  Fourteenth  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  six  weeks' 
leave    of    absence. 

Captain  John  Howard,  Nineteenth  Infan- 
try, U.  S.  A.,  is  undergoing  treatment  at  the 
General   Hospital,   Presidio   of   San   Francisco. 

Captain  Eugene  R.  Whitmore,  assistant 
surgeon.  Eighteenth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  had 
his  orders  directing  him  to  proceed  to  the 
Philippine  Islands  for  duty  revoked  and  was 
ordered  instead  to  report  at  the  General  Hos- 
pital, Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  for  observa- 
tion and  treatment. 

Lieutenant  John  H.  Page,  Sixth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  is  ordered  discharged  from  treat- 
ment at  the  General  Hospital,  Presidio  of 
San   Francisco,  and  to  rejoin   his  regiment. 

Lieutenant  Samuel  W.  Noyes,  Thirtieth 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  sailed  from  this  port  on 
Saturday  last  on  the  transport  Sherman  to 
join   his   regiment   in   the   Philippines. 

Lieutenant  J.  G.  Berry,  U.  S.  R.  C.  S.,  has 
been  detached  from  the  Thetis  and  ordered 
to  command  the  Golden  Gate. 

The  Eighteenth  Infantry,  U.  S-  A.,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  T.  F.  Davis,  sailed  on 
Saturday  last  on  the  transport  Sherman  for 
Manila. 

Troop  F,  Fourteenth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A., 
commanded  by  Captain  Kirby  Walker,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  relieved  from  duty  in  the  Se- 
quoia and  General  Grant  National  Parks  and 
ordered  to  proceed  to  its  proper  station  in 
San  Francisco. 


Recent  Arrivals  at  Resorts. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  Hotel  del  Coro- 
nado,  Coronado  Beach,  were :  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Citron,  Mr.  Emil  Holling,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Shelly,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  See- 
brecht,  Mr.  H.  A.  Hoyt,  Mr.  R.  C.  Reed,  Mr. 
H.  Justins.  Mr.  Will  Huff,  Mr.  R.  N.  Neigh- 
bor, Mr.  E.  A.  Rowe,  of  San  Francisco. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  Byron  Hot 
Springs  were :  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Frank  W. 
Marston,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  A.  Ryan,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  R.  L.  Eaton,  Colonel  Martin  Brady, 
Honorable   Richard  J.  Welch. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  Del  Monte  were  : 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Breeden,  Judge  and  Mrs. 
F.  H.  Kerrigan,  Miss  M.  Stern,  Miss  E. 
Stern,  Mr.  A.  L.  Meyerstein,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Wall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  H.  Olsen,  Mr.  Joseph 
Sloss,  Mr.  G.  P.  Ayers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B. 
C.  Dohrmann,  Miss  E.  M.  Warren,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Eastland,  Mr.  Wakefield 
Baker,  Mrs.  O.  M.  Locke,  Miss  S.  M.  Spooner, 
Mrs.  Henry  A.  Ahpel,  Miss  Etta  N.  Water- 
man, Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  Hecht,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  L.  Gerstle,  Miss  M.  A.  Gerstle,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Anderson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F. 
Triest,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Emerson,  Miss 
R.  Whitham,  Miss  E.  Allen,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
St.  J.  Schober. 

*♦»- 

An  American  manager  who  started  for  New 
York  said  to  his  London  agent  in  parting: 
"Now,  after  the  play  is  produced,  please  don't 
cable  me  'Great  success.      Send  money.'  " 


"The  Other  Side  of  the  Lantern." 

This  is  the  title  of  a  delightfully  interesting 
book  describing  a  tour  of  the  world  by  Sir  | 
Frederick  Treves.  A  similar  curiosity  to  see 
the  "other  side  of  the  lantern"  is  promptly 
a  small  and  select  party  of  tourists  to  leave 
San  Francisco  on  the  Pacific  Mail  steamer 
Manchuria,  Thursday.  October  24,  for  a  seven 
months'  tour,  during  which  time  they  will  visit 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  Japan, 
China,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Ceylon,  Southern 
India,  Burma,  Northern  India,  and  Lower 
Egypt. 

All  details  of  the  tour  will  be  carried  out 
by  the  well-known  firm  of  Thomas  Cook  & 
Son,  who  may  be  found  at  32  Powell  Street 
(Flood  Building),  thus  insuring  all  that  goes 
to  make  such  a  journey  a  success  from  every' 
point  of  view.  Two  or  three  more  ladies  and 
gentlemen  can  be  accepted  for  membership 
if  early  application  is  made. 


Manager  Greenbaum  has  arranged  to  pre- 
sent the  complete  Milan  Opera  Company  at 
Ye  Liberty  Playhouse,  Oakland,  for  four  per- 
formances, opening  Monday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 11,  in  either  "Lucia"  or  "La  Traviata," 
and  following  with  "La  Boheme,"  "II  Trova- 
tore,"  and  the  superb  production  of  "Mignon" 
which  created  such  a  sensation  during  the  sea- 
son in  this  city.  As  this  will  be  the  only 
grand  opera  company  to  visit  Oakland  this 
year,  crowded  houses  may  be  expected.  The 
full  company  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
will  appear,  and  the  programme  is  so  arranged 
that  all  of  the  stars  will  appear  at  least  onr-e 
during  the  three  days'  festival  of  melody. 


"A  Night  on  a  Houseboat"  is  said  by  its 
press  agent  to  be  the  most  pretentious  one- 
act  play  on  the  vaudeville  stage,  requiring  as 
it  does  a  special  baggage  car  for  its  trans- 
portation. The  action  of  the  piece  takes 
place  on  a  double-deck  houseboat,  and  after 
the  rise  of  the  curtain  the  imagination  car- 
ries one  to  the  decks  of  the  boat  itself,  there 
to  enjoy  the  most  delightful  thirty  minutes  to 
be  had  in  a  vaudeville  theatre.  The  cast 
includes  nine  well-known  players,  and  the  act 
is  one  of  the  most  expensive  in  America. 


It  has  been  well  said  that  San  Francisco 
will  be  better  and  greater  than  ever  before. 
A  striking  fact  may  be  noted  at  S.  &  G. 
Gump's  new  store  on  California  Street.  This 
old  and  enterprising  firm  has  succeeded  not 
only  in  gathering  a  much  more  beautiful  and 
complete  stock  of  all  their  old  lines  of  China, 
Crystal,  Paintings,  Marbles,  and  Bronzes,  but 
has  added  several  entirely  new  departments, 
a  beautiful  collection  of  Japanese  and  Chi- 
nese Fine  Art,  Mahogany  and  Teakwood  Fur- 
niture, and   Oriental   Rugs. 

The  arrangement  of  the  different  depart- 
ments and  the  galleries  is  most  artistic.  The 
Japanese  and  Chinese  Temple  Rooms  are  the 
most  accurate  and  finest  examples  of  Oriental 
architecture  to  be  seen.  The  Gumps  were 
always  noted  for  their  courtesy,  and  their  gal- 
leries and  various  art  departments  are  always 
open  to  the  public. 

A  member  of  the  firm  said  that  with  the 
addition  of  the  Oriental  departments  one  of 
the  firm's  greatest  ambitions  had  been 
realized.  He  said  that  the  firm  was  always 
ambitious  to  encircle  the  globe  and  gather 
from  all  the  art  centers  whatever  was  fine. 
They  now  have  the  best  of  connections  with 
New  York,  Paris,  Vienna,  Yokohama,  and 
Canton. 

Anybody  who  is  interested  in  really  good 
things  will  derive  great  pleasure  from  a  visit 
to   Gumps'   collections. 


In  fourteen  apartment  houses  in  the  upper 
west  side  of  Manhattan  Island  there  are 
fifty-six   dogs  and   eleven   children. 


No    Other  Food   Product 
has  a  like  Record 

Baker's  Cocoa 


Years  of  Constantly 
Increasing  Sales 


Registered 
U.  S.  l*at.  Offico 


ABSOLUTELY 
PURE 


It  is  a  perfect  food,  as  wholesome  as  it 
is  delicious;  highly  nourishing,  easily 
digested,  fitted  to  repair  wasted  strength, 
preserve  health,  prolong  life. 

Our  Choice  Recipe  Book,  contain- 
ing directions  for  preparing  more 
than  100  dainty  dishes,  sent  free 
on  request. 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  ltd. 

Established  1780 
DORCHESTER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


FOR    SALE 

PEDIGREE  ANGORA  KITTENS 

Black  or  white  810  and  S15.     Very  gentle  affectionate 
pets.     House  broken.     Apply 

D.  ANDERSON 

Mill  Valley.  Cal. 


Ap 


Hillcrest 
artments 


N.  E.  cor.  California  and 
Jones  Sts. 


TERRA  COTTA.PRESSED  BRICK.PIP 
FIRE  PR00FING.R00FING  TILE.  J^ 
FLUE  LININGS.FIRE  TILE      ^ai 
LAUNDRY  TRAYS 
ETC.  .    _    ' 


5@* 


WORKS 
LINCOLN, CAL. 

OFFICE 

EDDY  &  HYDE  STS.  SAN  FRANCIStfk 


Nathan-Dohrmann  Co. 

1520-1550  Van  Ness  Avenue 

NEAR   CALIFORNIA   ST. 
IMPORTERS  OF 

HIGH  GRADE 

CHINA  AND  GLASSWARE 

announce  the  arrival  of  the  most  artistic  productions 
ever  exhibited,  including 

RUSSIAN  CHINA 
ROYAL  BERLIN 
MINTON  CHINA 
FRENCH   CHIINA 


An  Exceptional  Opportunity  to  Supply  the  Tables  of  the  Exclusive 


THE    ARGONAUT 


October  12,  1907. 


WERE  NOT  NEARLY  SO  NUMER. 
OUS  AS  THE  VAST  MULTITUDE 
WHO  DAILY  FORTIFY  AND  COM- 
FORT THE " INNER  MAN"  WITHA 
"WEENIPPIE"OF 


HUNTER 

BALTIMORE 

RYE 


THE 

AMERICAN  GENTLEMAN'S 

WHISKEY 


CHAKLES  M.  REYNOLDS  CO., 
Apents  for  California  and  Nevada. 
912-91*  Folsom  Sc,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


Mild,  Rich 

and 
Satisfying 

Sanchez  y  Haya 

Clear  Havana 
Cigars 

Factory  No.  1  Tampa,  Fla. 

Tillmann  &  Bendel 
Pacific  Slope  Distributers 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE   &   CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bldg. 


John  F.  Forbes 

Certified    Public   Accountant 
601    KOHL   BUILDING 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


AMES  HARRIS  NEVILLE  CO. 

607-609  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 

TENTS 

Gold  Medal  Camp  Furniture,  Awnings, 

Hammocks,  Bags,  Twines 

and  Canvas 


Press  Clippi)igs 

Are   r  .oney-makers    for    Contractors, 

Supply  Houses,  Business  Men 

and  Corporations 

|  AUet  '$  Press  Clipping  Bureau     Bj, 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


"He's  engaged  to  a  widow."  "How  did  he 
meet  her  ?"  "He  did  not  meet  her.  She 
overtook  him." — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

''When    a    bird    can    sing    and    won't " 

"Yes?"  "It  isn't  half  the  trouble  as  a  bird 
that  can't  sing  and  will." — Baltimore  Ameri- 
can. 

The  Professor — Some  of  you  gentlemen  are 
not  giving  me  your  closest  attention.  Mr. 
Biggs,  what  do  we  find  under  the  kidneys  ? 
Future  M.  D. — Toast,  sir. — Puck. 

Boston  Judge — You  admit,  then,  that  you 
killed  your  wife?  Prisoner — Yes,  judge,  I 
done  it.  Boston  Judge — Bad  grammar,  too! 
Away  with  him! — Soynerville  Journal. 

"One  woman,"  remarked  the  mere  man,  "is 
just  as  good  as  another — if  not  better."  "And 
one  man,"  rejoined  the  fair  widow,  "is  just  as 
bad     as     another — if     not     worse." — Chicago 

News. 

Tommy — Ma,  baby  is  naughty.  He  cried 
because  I  wouldn't  give  him  any  of  my  cake. 
Mamma — Is  his  own  cake  finished?  Tommy 
— Yes,  ma ;  and  he  cried  while  I  was  eating 
that,  too  ! — Punch. 

"Don't  I  give  you  all  the  money  you  need?" 
her  husband  complained.  "Yes,"  she  replied, 
"but  you  told  me  before  we  were  married 
that  you  would  give  me  all  I  wanted." — Chi- 
cago Record-Herald. 

"Where  have  you  been,  Sam?"  "I'se  been 
up  to  ma  two  ears  in  work,  sah."  "Up  to 
your  two  ears  in  work?"  "Yes,  sah."  "What 
doing,  Sam?"  "Eatin'  a  watahmellion,  sah!" 
— Yonkers  Statesman. 

Shopman  (to  undecided  customer  come  to 
purchase  a  dog-trough) — Would  you  like  one 
with  "dog"  painted  on  it,  madam  ?  Customer 
— N-no.  You  see,  the  dog  can't  read,  and  my 
husband  doesn't  drink  water! — Punch. 

'"You  seem  to  find  that  book  very  inter- 
esting," said  Mrs.  Henpeck.  "Yes,"  replied 
Henry,  "it's  delightful.  I've  glanced  at  the 
ending,  and  the  hero  and  heroine  don't  get 
married  after  all." — Washington  Herald. 

Miss  Kreech — Some  authorities  believe  that 
the  practice  of  singing  will  keep  a  person  from 
getting  consumption.  Mr.  Knox — Yes,  but 
most  authorities  believe  in  "the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number." — Philadelphia  Press. 

Rural  Citizen  (to  son  engaged  in  strange 
exercises) — Jabez,  what  in  tarnation  be  yer 
tryin'  t'  do  ?  His  Son — It's  that  thar  corre- 
spondence school,  dad.  I  got  a  letter  from  the 
sophomores  yestiddy  tellin'  me  to  haze  m'self. 
— Puck. 

"Me  good  fellow,"  said  the  English  tourist, 
"kin  you  direct  me  to  a  place  where  one  may 
get  a  good  drink?"  "Well,"  replied  the 
thirsty  native,  "I  kin  direct  yer  better  to  a 
place  where  two  kin  git  a  good  drink." — 
Philadelphia  Press. 

"Who  is  this  fellow  Rush  you  spoke  of?" 
"Oh,  he's  a  well-known  chauffeur."  "A  well- 
known  chauffeur?"  "That's  what  I  said !" 
"Why,  I  never  heard  of  him."  "Well,  you 
would  have  if  you  were  a  court  clerk  like  I 
am!" — Yonkers  Statesman. 

"Gracious !  my  dear,"  said  the  first  society 
belle,  "I  do  hope  you're  not  ill;  you  look  so 
much  older  tonight."  "I'm  quite  well,  thank 
you,  dear,"  replied  the  other,  "and  you — how 
wonderfully  improved  you  are !  You  look 
positively  young." — Philadelphia  Press. 

"You  enjoy  going  to  the  theatre?"  "Yes," 
answered  Mr.  Meekton.  "But  you  don't  care 
much  for  musical  plays?"  "No.  What  I  en- 
joy is  to  take  Henrietta  where  there  is  a  whole 
lot  of  conversation  going  on  in  which  she 
can't  say  a  word. — New  York  Tribune. 

Casual  Caller  (to  one  next  him) — I  was  in- 
troduced to  that  squint-eyed,  red-haired 
woman  over  there  as  Mrs.  Somebody  or  other. 
Don't  you  think  the  man  was  an  idiot  that 
married  her  ?  Next  One  (meekly) — I  can't 
just  say.  I'm  the  man. — Baltimore  Ameri- 
can. 

"Do  you  think,"  asked  the  sweet  girl's 
mother,  "that  Mr.  Wilkins  is  serious  ?"  "Seri- 
ous? Ma,  he's  worse  than  that  He  stayed 
here  till  nearly  12  o'clock  last  night,  and  any 
one  who  had  studied  his  face  might  have 
thought  he  was  sitting  up  with  a  corpse." — 
Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Mrs.  Subbubs — How  long  were  you  in  your 
last  place?  Bridget  O'Shaunnessy — T'ree 
months,  ma'am.  Mrs.  Subbubs — Is  it  pos- 
sible !  Bridget  O'Shaunnessy — Yis,  ma'am, 
but  it  wasn't  me  fault.  Oi  had  de  smallpox 
an'  de  house  was  quarantined. — Philadelphia 
Record. 

Farmer  Pasterlot  (discussing  literature  with 
the  new  boarder) — Ther'  wuz  one  book  thet 
my  son  Bill  thought  a  heap  of,  when  he  wuz 
t'  hum — all  about  swattin'  and  biffin'  an'  blood. 
"One  of  those  swashbuckler  romances,  I  pre- 
sume. Do  you  recall  where  the  scene  was 
laid?"  "Well,  I  took  it  t'  be  a  Jersey  story, 
from  th*  name  of  it.  'Twuz  called  'The  Three 
Muskeeters.  " — Puck. 


Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  for  chil- 
dren's teething  is  guaranteed  under  tht  Food 
and   Drugs  Act.   Serial   No.    1098. 


OVR  STANDARDS 


Sperrys  Best  Fhmily. 

Drifted  Snow. 
Golden  Gate  Extra.. 


iSperry  Flour  Company 


MAIN  OFFICE  :   133  SPEAR  ST. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAX. 


MiiM^ 


STEAMSHIP  LINES 


LITHOGRAPH 


LABELS 


CARTONS 


CALIFORNIA   MADE 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

REBUILDING  AT  SECOND  AND  BRYANT  STS. 

SALES  OFFICE:  546  MARKET  ST. 

Phone,  TEMPORARY  2779 

OAKLAND  TEMPORARY  OFFICE  &  FACTORY 


FIFTH  AND  ADELINE  STS. 
LOS  ANGELES.  526  S     MAIN  STREET 
PORTLAND,      -     MACLEAY  BUILDING 


MT.  TAMALPAIS  RAILWAY 

Via  Sansalito  Ferry— Foot  of  Market  St. 


Lv.  San  Fran. 

■  I, 

Legal  Holidays 
Sunday  Time 

Lv.  Tamalpais 

TVEEK 
DAY 

SIN- 
DAY 

sr.v- 

DAY 

WEEK 
DAY 

9:45  A 
"i:43P" 

7:15  A 
9:15  A 
9:45  A 

13A 
11:10  A 
12:16  P 
1:40  P 
3:10  P 
4:40  P 
6:40  P 

7:45  A 
1:40  P 
4:14  P 

SaTDB- 

I>AV 

4:45  P 

12:45  P 
2:15  P 
3:45  P 

SJ.TTE- 

DAY 
9:34  P 

TICKET  OFFICE  AT  SAUSALITO  FERRT 


MINERAL  WATER 

For  the  family  table  or  buffet. 
Pure,  delicious,  healthful. 


It  is  especially  recommended 

for  all  forms  of  stomach 

disorders. 


At  all  First-Class  Grocers'  and  Wine 
and  Liquor  Merchants.' 


For  Tour 
Breakfast 

GERMEA 

At  All  Grocers 


The  Johnson- Locke 
Mercantile  Co. 

Agents 
213   Sansome   St.,    San  Francisco,    Cat. 


JOHN  G.  ILS  &  CO. 


Manufacturers 


High    Grade   French   Ranges 

Kitchen  and  Bakery  Outfits. 
827-829   Mission,  between   Fourth 
and  Fifth  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


AMERICAN  LINE 


PLYMOUTH — CHERBOURG SOUTHAMPTON 

Philadelphia    .  .Oct.  19  I  New  York Nov.    2 

SL    Paul Oct,26]SL    Louis Nov.    9 

PHILADELPHIA QUEENSTOWN — LIVERPOOL 

Friesland     . . .  .Oct.  19  ]  Westernland     ..Nov    2 
Merion     Oct.  26  I  Haverford    Nov.    9 

ATLANTIC  TRANSPORT  LINE 

NEW    YORK — LONDON     DIRECT 

Minnetonka     ..Oct.  19  !  Minnehaha     ...Nov.    2 
Minneapolis    .  .Oct.  26  |  Minnetonka  . .  .Nov.  16 

HOLLANMMERICA  LINE 

NEW     YORK — ROTTERDAM,     VTA     BOULOGNE 

Sailing  Wednesdays  as  per  sailing  list. 

Potsdam Oct,  16  I  Noordam    Nov.    6 

N.  Amsterdam. Oct.  23     Ryndam    Nov.  13 

Statendam Oct.  30  |  Potsdam    Nov.  20 


RED  STAR  LINE 


NEW   YORK — DOVER — ANTWERP 

Finland    Oct.  19  |  Kroonland Nov.    6 

Yaderland Oct.  26  |  Zeeland Nov.  20 

MITE  STAR  LINE 

NEW    YORK QUEENSTOWN" — LIVERPOOL 

•Celtic    Oct  17  I  "Baltic    Oct.  31 

♦Arabic    Oct  24  |  'Cedric   Nov.    7 

PLYMOUTH — CHERBOURG — SOUTHAMPTON 

•Teutonic    Oct.  16  I  'Majestic    Oct.  30 

•Oceanic    Oct.  23  |  *t Adriatic     Nov.    6 

f.Yeir,    ej.ooo    tons;    has    elevator,    gymnasium, 
Turkish   baths  and  *  band. 

BOSTON QUEEN"  STOW  X — LIVERPOOL 

Cymric Nov.  6,  Dec.  4,  Jan.  1,  Jan.  29 

New  York— Azores — Mediterranean 

•Republic Oct.  24,  3  p.  m.;  Nov.  30,  Jan.  25 

•Cretic Nov.  7,  noon;  Dec.  11,  Mar.  28 

•CEDRIC Jan.  4,  Feb.  IS 

Boston — Azores— Mediterranean 

Romanic Oct  26,  2  p.  m.;  Dec.  5,  Feb.  1 

Canopic. .  .Nov.  16,  7:30  a.  m.;  Jan.  11,  Feb.  22 

G.  N.  KOEPPEL,  Pass.  Agt-  Pacific  Coast,  36 

Ellis  St.,  near  Market,  San  Francisco. 


Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL   S.   S.   CO.) 

Have  Opened  Their  Permanent  Offices  at  Room 
240  James  Flood  Building,   San  Francisco. 

b.  S.  Nippon  Maru.  .  .Wednesday,  Oct.  30,  1907 
S.  S.  Hongkong  Maru. .  -Tuesday,  Nov.  26,  1907 
S.  a.  America    Maru Tuesday,  Dec.  17,  1907 

Steamers  will  leave  wbarf.  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets,  1  p.  m.,  for  Yokohama  and 
Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu,  Kobe  (Hiogo), 
Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and  connecting  at 
nongkong  with  steamer  for  Manila,  India,  etc. 
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The  Lines  Clearly  Drawn. 
The  lines,  of  the  San  Francisco  municipal  campaign 
are  now  defined,  and  from  this  time  until  the  day  of 
election — November  5 — discussion  may  proceed  upon 
a  basis  of  conditions  clearly  understood.  The  contest 
is  very  far  from  being  a  political  one  in  the  common 
sense.  There  is  politics  in  it,  of  course,  but  it  is  a 
kind  of  politics  very  much  out  of  the  ordinary.  With 
three  candidates  in  the  field,  no  one  of  the  established 
political  parties  is  really  represented.  Doctor  Taylor, 
named  by  two  conventions,  one  representing  the  Demo- 
cratic party  organization  and  the  other  an  independent 
league  of  citizens,  is  as  far  removed  as  could  be  con- 
ceived from  the  character  of  a  political  candidate.  He 
is  a  man  practically  of  no  party,  a  man  practically  above 
party.  He  belongs  to  that  limited  group  of  social  and 
political  idealists  who  do  not  permit  fixed  associations 
to  limit  freedom  of  thought  or  action.  It  is  a  position 
hardly  tenable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  average  citi- 
zen, but  nevertheless  one  of  high  moral  sanction.  As 
a  candidate  Doctor  Taylor  is  in  no  sense  circumscribed 
by  party.  Mr.  McCarthy,  candidate  of  the  so-called 
Union  Labor  party,  has  no  politics  save  the  politics  of 


expediency.  He  has  been  in  and  out  of  all  the  estab- 
lished parties  and  neither  claims  allegiance  or  acknowl- 
edges the  authority  of  any — for,  be  it  remembered,  the 
so-called  Union  Labor  party  is  not  in  any  fair  sense  a 
political  organization,  but  rather  an  association  of 
individual  citizens  belonging  to,  although  by  no  means 
representing,  a  single  class.  Nor,  for  all  the  boasted 
"regularity"  of  his  nomination,  is  Mr.  Ryan  a  political 
candidate  in  the  accepted  sense.  He  has  succeeded  in 
attaching  the  Republican  label  to  his  candidacy,  but 
in  reality  he  does  not  represent  the  Republican  party 
or  any  very  considerable  number  of  those  who  make 
up  the  force  of  Republicanism  in  San  Francisco. 

We  have,  therefore,  a  campaign  from  which  all  the 
conventional  notions,  purposes,  and  responsibilities  of 
"politics"  have  been  eliminated.  Nobody  feels  bound 
to  vote  for  Doctor  Taylor  because  he  stands  nominally 
a  Democrat.  Nobody  admits  that  any  element  of  party 
allegiance  enters  into  the  appeal  which  Mr.  McCarthy 
makes  for  votes.  There  is,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Ryan,  a  pretense  of  party  authority,  but  its  weakness 
is  made  evident  by  the  fact  that  somewhat  more  than 
two  Republicans  out  of  three  are  openly  resentful  of 
Mr.  Ryan's  position  and  are  emphatic  in  asserting  their 
determination  to  vote  against  him. 


In  its  essential  character  the  municipal  campaign 
now  in  progress  in  San  Francisco  is  one  of  ideas,  and 
it  is  fairly  to  be  said  that  each  of  the  three  candidates 
in  the  field  is  fairly  representative  of  the  system  for 
which  he  stands.  Doctor  Taylor  came  into  the  may- 
oralty not  through  political  suggestions  or  influences 
of  any  kind,  but  in  connection  with  an  effort  for  the 
moral  regeneration  of  the  city.  His  present  attitude 
is  a  natural  and  logical  sequence  of  the  motives  back 
of  and  inspired  by  his  period  of  public  service.  He 
stands  for  the  principle  of  honesty  in  public  office. 
Nobody  claims  for  him  either  wide  experience  in 
administration  or  especial  equipment  for  it.  Nobody 
in  urging  his  candidacy  asserts  for  it  large  pretensions 
of  practical  efficiency.  What  is  claimed  for  Doctor 
Taylor  is  that  he  is  a  man  of  irreproachable  private 
character,  of  an  unshakable  integrity,  and  of  reasonable 
working  efficiency.  The  candidacy  of  Doctor  Taylor 
is  urged  upon  considerations  chiefly  moral  and  upon 
arguments  drawn  from  the  relationship  of  honesty  in 
government  to  community  welfare.  By  electing  Doc- 
tor Taylor  we  shall  put  at  the  head  of  our  city  adminis- 
tration high  purposes  combined  with  energy  of  charac- 
ter. In  doing  this  we  shall  give  to  our  own  people  a 
new  moral  inspiration  and  signify  to  the  outside  world 
that  the  moral  forces  of  society  in  San  Francisco  hold 
control  in  her  affairs. 

The  appeal  of  Doctor  Taylor,  therefore,  is  not  that 
of  ordinary  politics,  but  upon  considerations  of  a  more 
elementary  and  vastly  more  important  sort.  Those 
who  vote  for  him  will  not  vote  as  Democrats  or  Repub- 
licans, but  as  citizens  solicitous  for  the  integrity  of 
government,  for  the  moral  inspiration  of  our  people, 
and  for  the  good  repute  of  San  Francisco  in  the  wide 
world.  

The  candidacy  of  Mr.  McCarthy  represents  the  ideas 
and  the  demands  of  an  advanced  faction  of  organized 
labor.  The  claim  that  it  represents  organized  labor  as 
a  body  is  not  true,  because  there  are  factions  of  labor 
union  by  which  it  is  not  only  rejected  but  resented. 
Still  less  true  is  the  claim  that  it  represents  labor  as 
a  whole,  since  a  very  large  element  of  labor  is  not 
organized  at  all,  declining  absolutely  to  surrender  its 
powers  of  initiative  and  of  independent  action  and  to 
submit  its  resources  to  the  will  of  arbitrary  leadership. 
Mr.  McCarthy  represents  that  element  of  organized 
labor  which  claims  the  right  to  control  social  and  polit- 
ical action  in  San  Francisco  in  its  own  interest  and  to 
its  own  ends.  Whatever  else  may  be  said  about  Mr. 
McCarthy,  there  is  no  double-dealing  in  his  campaign 
diplomacy.  He  knows  what  he  wants,  and  he  has  the 
hardihood  to  declare  it,  without  any  sugar-coating  in 


the  form  of  pretense  or  evasion.  A  few  days  prior  to 
his  own  nomination  he  declared  that  the  mayor  of  San 
Francisco  must  be  a  man  with  a  union  card  in  his 
pocket;  that  he  must  be  one  who  will  adjust  his  official 
policies  to  the  demands  of  organized  labor  as  it  exists 
in  San  Francisco.  After  his  nomination,  he  asserted 
the  right  of  organized  labor,  as  representing  the 
creators  of  property,  to  control  the  affairs  of  the 
municipality.  He  has  declared  further  that  the  police 
of  the  city  must  regard  not  the  laws  enacted  for  the 
whole  body  of  society,  but  the  wishes  of  organized 
labor,  and  particularly  that  it  must  stand  at  the  back 
of  industrial  strikers  in  conflicts  like  that  so  bitterly 
waged  in  relation  to  our  street  transportation  service. 
In  short,  Mr.  McCarthy  is  representative  of  the 
extreme  pretensions  of  organized  labor,  which  he  typi- 
fies not  more  in  the  rough  force  of  his  individual  char- 
acter than  in  his  personal  disregard  for  the  rights  of 
others.  He  has  come  to  a  certain  eminence  in  the 
world  of  organized  labor,  not  by  the  powers  of  argu- 
ment and  persuasion,  but  through  a  rough  and  ready 
exercise  of  arbitrary  force.  His  method  in  his  own 
immediate  organization  is  to  ride  over  and  beat  down 
opposition ;  while  outside  and  apart  from  this  organiza- 
tion he  recognizes  no  rights  as  attached  to  anybody. 
Labor  unorganized,  he  holds  as  scarcely  better  on  the 
one  hand  than  slavery  and  on  the  other  than  piracy. 
Mr.  McCarthy  is  an  apostle  of  force,  and  he  cares 
little  where  it  comes  from  or  to  what  ends  it  may  be 
used  if  only  it  may  be  employed  to  sustain  his  own 
intense  and  overweening  ambition  for  personal  power. 


In  Mr.  Ryan,  who  calls  himself  the  Republican  nom- 
inee for  the  mayoralty,  we  have  a  candidate  who  dif- 
fers essentially  at  all  points  from  any  other.  He  is 
neither  a  moralist,  like  Doctor  Taylor,  nor  a  man  of 
rough  force,  like  Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Ryan  represents 
in  his  political  history  and  in  his  own  person  that  sys- 
tem of  subservient  diplomacy  which  in  other  times 
has  carried  other  men  of  paltry  character  and  limited 
mind  to  places  of  large  nominal  authority.  We  have 
said  that  this  is  a  campaign  of  ideas,  but  something 
must  be  subtracted  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Ryan,  since  he 
represents  no  idea  that  can  be  stated  in  positive  terms. 
He  is  a  man  of  good  personal  habits  and  fair  indi- 
vidual propensities,  but  who  suffers  from  an  irresist- 
ible itch  for  personal  distinction.  He  wants  promo- 
tion, place,  personal  preferment,  and  seems  willing. to 
make  any  sacrifice  at  the  point  of  principle  or  in  the 
way  of  policy  that  promises  a  hope  of  leading  to  it.  He 
calls  himself  a  Republican,  and  has  successfully  schemed 
a  nomination  at  the  hands  of  a  pretended  Republican 
convention;  but  at  the  same  time  he  has  thrown  away 
everything  that  can  claim  respect  as  a  party  principle 
and  has  sought  to  gain  votes  by  spreading  a  separate 
sail  for  every  variant  breeze  of  current  sentiment.  He 
poses  as  a  Republican  nominee,  but  he  appeals  for 
votes  not  upon  the  basis  of  Republican  principles,  but 
through  a  hundred  other  suggestions.  Mr.  Ryan 
stands  on  a  platform  not  representative  of  political 
principles  or  even  expediencies,  but  studiously  calcu- 
lated to  flatter  and  cajole  various  elements  of  the 
voting  population.  It  makes  no  pretense  of  prescrib- 
ing Republican  doctrines;  it  is  nothing  so  impolitic 
as  that.  What  it  does,  in  so  far  as  it  does  anything 
positively,  is  to  placate  the  young  voter  and  the  old 
voter,  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant,  the  unionist  and 
the  individualist,  the  man  of  conservative  ideas  and 
the  whimsical  seeker  after  novelties.  It  is  just  a  patch- 
work of  phrases  thrown  together  upon  no  basis  of 
conviction  or  principle,  with  neither  logic  nor  con- 
sistency, manifestly  and  pitifully  clipped  and  trimmed 
for  effect  upon  bodies  of  voters. 

What  we  know  of  Mr.  Ryan  individually  accords 
perfectly  with  this  platform.  He  has  violated  his  word 
and  betrayed  a  trust  in  scheming  a  nomination  for  the 
mayoralty.  His  attitude  as  a  candidate  is  that  of  an 
interloper,  a   self-seeker,   a  man  willing  to   wreck  the 


ties   of  the  city  upon  the  merest  chance  of  per- 
sonal advancement.  

It  is  hardly  necessary  that  the  Argonaut  should 
emphasize  the  considerations  connected  with  this  cam- 
paign. They  are  so  large,  so  directly  related  to  even' 
interest  and  to  even-  citizen,  as  already  to  have 
impressed  themselves  upon  even-body  with  the  capacity 
to  conceive  serious  things.  We  regard  it  as  most 
fortunate  that  the  issue  is  so  absolutely  defined.  Do 
you  want  honest  government  or  do  you  not?  This  is 
the  only  real  question,  and  there  is  no  need  for  any 
voter  to  go  wrong.  Whoever  gives  his  vote  for 
Doctor  Taylor  may  know  to  a  certainty  that  it  will 
be  counted  for  the  principle  of  honesty  in  public 
administration.  Whoever  gives  his  vote  for  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy may  know  that  it  will  count  for  putting  the 
powers  of  society7  into  the  hands  of  a  radical  labor 
unionism  organized  in  the  interest  of  a  particular 
class.  He  may  know  further  that  it  will  count  in 
behalf  of  a  system  founded  in  contempt  of  law  and 
tending  in  ever}1  social  crisis  to  the  protection  of 
criminality.  Whoever  gives  his  vote  to  Mr.  Ryan 
may  know  that  he  supports  a  man  drilled  in  small 
activities  and  expedients  of  small  politics,  one  who 
will  guide  the  administrative  machine  with  reference 
to  no  fixed  principle  and  to  no  substantial  purpose,  but 
with  an  eye  single  to  those  diplomacies  by  which  the 
trimmers  and  self-seekers  of  politics  get  into  places 
for  which  they  have  no  fitness.  Here  you  have  it ! 
The  issue  is  as  plain  as  daylight  and  no  citizen  need 
go  astray.  And  as  the  votes  may  foot  up  on  the  5th 
of  November  we  shall  be  able  to  estimate  the  spirit, 
the  character,  the  ambitions,  and  the  tendencies  of  the 
citizenship  of  San  Francisco. 

• 

The  Lusitania. 

The  record  performance  of  the  new  Cunard  liner 
Lusitania  is  a  reminder  that  the  development  of  ocean 
transportation  has  not  yet  reached  its  limit.  Upon  her 
second  voyage — a  first  trip  not  being  considered  a  fair 
test — the  Lusitania  steamed  from  Daunt's  Rock  to  the 
Sandy  Hook  light  in  four  days  and  twenty  hours,  thus 
beating  her  maiden  effort  by  seven  hours  and  taking 
the  laurels  for  the  Atlantic  route.  Her  average  speed 
was  almost  exactly  twenty-four  knots  an  hour  for  the 
entire  voyage. 

It  would  be  too  soon  to  say  that  the  performance  of 
the  Lusitania  is  a  final  vindication  of  the  turbine  prin- 
ciple in  marine  engineering.  Experience  of  this  type 
of  engine  employed  upon  a  large  scale  is  not  yet 
extended  enough  to  apportion  the  credit  accurately 
between  the  propulsion  and  the  construction  depart- 
ments, but  the  success  of  the  Lusitania  will  certainlv 
stimulate  the  adoption  of  the  turbine  principle  in  ocean 
trade.  For  the  average  traveler  the  one  indisputable 
fact  remains  that  the  Atlantic  ferry  has  been  measur- 
ably shortened  and  this  means  that  life  has  been  corre- 
sponding!}' lengthened. 

With  the  triumph  of  the  Lusitania  before  us  it  is 
hard  to  realize  that  one  hundred  years  ago  the  success 
of  steam  as  a  means  of  ocean  travel  was  still  in  the 
problematical  stage.  Robert  Fulton's  boat,  the  Cler- 
mont, was  looked  upon  almost  as  a  scientific  freak,  and 
she  had  to  prove  that  she  could  actually  accomplish  the 
prodigious  speed  of  less  than  four  and  a  half  knots  an 
hour  for  several  continuous  hours  before  the  public 
would  recognize  that  steam  navigation  had  actually 
begun.  It  was  on  August  17,  1807,  that  the  Clermont 
made  her  maiden  trip  from  New  York  to  Clermont, 
and  thence  to  Albany.  The  distance  was  145  miles 
and  the  speed  attained  was  nearly  five  miles  an  hour. 
The  Clermont  returned  to  New  York  on  the  following 
day,  having  done  nearly  all  that  her  builder  expected 
of  her,  but  having  also  proved  that  the  ponderous 
paddle-wheels  must  be  boxed  in  and  protected.  She 
had  to  make  several  such  trips  before  the  public  was 
satisfied  that  a  practical  invention  had  been  made. 
Then  of  course  the  Clermont  was  far  too  small  for  the 
number  of  passengers  who  were  anxious  to  make  the 
novel  voyage. 

Just  one  century  separates  the  Lusitania  and  the 
Clermont.  The  Clermont  was  133  feet  in  length,  while 
her  gigantic  successor  measures  785  feet.  Other  statis- 
tics show  a  still  greater  disproportion.  The  tonnage  of 
the  Clermont  was  160  tons  and  that  of  the  Lusitania 
32,500  tons.  The  horsepower  of  the  Clermont  was  19, 
and  that  of  the  Lusitania  is  68,000.  while  the  speed  of 
the  two  vessels  was  4.4  knots  for  the  pioneer  as  against 
25  knots  for  her  successor.  As  representing  a 
progress  in  transportation  the  Clermont  and  the  . 
tania  may  well  be  taken  as  types. 

The  a   vance  has  been  very  regular,  with  the  .- 


exception  of  the  Great  Eastern,  launched  in  1858.  The 
Great  Eastern  was  the  wonder  of  her  day,  but  so  far 
in  advance  of  her  day  as  to  be  impracticable.  She  was 
only  about  a  hundred  feet  shorter  than  the  Lusitania, 
but  her  horsepower  was  no  more  than  7650  and  her 
speed  did  not  exceed  fourteen  knots.  The  Great  East- 
ern taught  a  lesson  that  was  not  soon  forgotten.  She 
was  followed  by  vessels  whose  cautious  construction 
was  based  upon  extended  experience,  and  with  the 
exception  of  her  turbine  engines  the  Lusitania  is  the 
result  of  slow  and  steady  development  in  marine  con- 
struction. How  steady  this  has  been  is  shown  by  a 
table  compiled  by  Engineering: 

Length,    Displace-  I.  H.P.  of  Speed, 

Name —                          Date.  feet,     ment,  tons.  engines,  knots. 

Great  Eastern   1858  680  27,000  7,650         14 

Britannic 1874  455  8,500  5,500          15 

Umbria 1885  500  10,500  14,300          18 

Campania 1893  600  18,000  30,000         20 

Kaiser  Wilhelm 

der  Grosse 1899  625  20,800  30,000         22 

Deutschland 1900  662  23,600  36,000          23 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.  .1903  67S  26.000  38,000         23J^ 

Adriatic 1907  725  38.000  40,000          23 

Lusitania 1907  785  45,000  68,000  *25J4 

*Trial  speed. 

What  further  development  may  be  looked  for  in 
ocean  travel  is,  of  course,  a  matter  for  conjecture,  but 
we  may  be  very  sure  that  just  as  the  Clermont  and  the 
Great  Eastern  have  been  dwarfed  by  the  Lusitania,  so 
the  Lusitania  herself  will  not  for  long  hold  an  undis- 
puted preeminence.  It  may  be  perfectly  true  that  a 
limit  to  the  propulsive  power  of  the  screw  is  already 
in  sight.  Indeed,  it  must  be  so,  since  a  certain  speed 
of  revolution  will  produce  in  the  water  what  is  known 
as  cavitation.  That  is  to  say,  the  water  will  not  have 
time  to  return  to  receive  the  on-coming  blades  of  the 
propeller.  But  this  is  simply  another  nut  for  invention 
to  crack.  We  have  seen  too  much  in  the  past  century 
to  believe  very  much  in  finality.  It  may  be  that  steam 
is  getting  a  little  back-broken,  but  electricity  is  young, 
vigorous,  and  still  uncomplaining.  In  any  case,  the 
marine  transportation  of  the  future  is  fit  food  for  the 
imagination,  and  we  may  remember  expectantly  that 
imagination  usually  precedes  invention. 


The  Misadventure  of  a  Chump. 

One  day  last  week  the  Reverend  George  A.  Char- 
nock,  minister  of  the  Congregational  Church  of 
Alturas.  arrived  in  San  Francisco,  and  when  evening 
came  he  could  find  nothing  more  congenial  to  do  than 
to  "do"  Chinatown  with  a  view  to  seeing  its  sights. 
He  had  a  curiosity,  he  says,  to  see  how  fan-tan  is 
played,  and  so  he  hunted  around  side  entrances  and 
back  alleys  until  in  the  darkness  he  bumped  into  the 
arms  of  a  woman  of  the  place  who  blew  a  police 
whistle  and  charged  him  with  having  stolen  an  earring. 
When  the  matter  came  to  court  the  judge  accepted  the 
reverend  brother's  statement  and  let  him  go,  which  was 
probably  the  best  and  certainly  the  easiest  way  out  of 
a  complicated  and  difficult  situation. 

We  recite  this  story  because  it  illustrates  a  tendency 
not  uncommon  even  on  the  part  of  men  who  consider 
themselves  sound  at  all  moral  points  to  mix  in  unclean 
things  to  the  extent  of  getting  a  view  at  them  now  and 
again.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  facts  were  pre- 
cisely as  Brother  Charnock  stated  them.  AH  the  cir- 
cumstances tended  to  show  that  he  was  not  guilt}'  at 
the  point  of  moral  intent,  that  he  is  simply  a  blamed 
chump  with  a  propensity  to  gaze  on  forbidden  things. 

Brother  Charnock  justified  his  own  folly  upon  the 
theory  that  he  was  getting  experience.  Let  it  be  said 
again  for  the  ten-thousandth  time  for  men  of  this  sort 
— and  for  some  women,  too — that  no  moral  lessons  and 
certainly  no  moral  inspiration  can  possibly  be  gained 
by  close  contact  with  the  uncleanliness  of  Chinatown 
or  the  grossness  of  the  tenderloin.  Let  it  be  said  further 
that  those  presumably  good  people  who  are  forever 
resorting  to  these  places  in  search  of  '"impressions" 
are,  if  they  could  only  know  it,  feeding  an  innate  pro- 
pensity for  what  is  vicious  and  unclean.  The  pre- 
sumably good  people  who  have  a  desire  to  see  bad 
things  are  really  people  of  bad  tendencies  who  can  ill 
afford  to  put  themselves  in  the  way  of  temptation.  If 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Charnock  were  a  man  of  entirely 
clean  mind,  the  back  alleys  of  Chinatown  would  not 
have  had  the  least  attraction  to  him. 

The  best  way  in  this  world  to   maintain  purity  of 

character  and  of  conduct  is  to  keep  your  mind  clean. 

commend  this  idea — which,  let  us  confess,  is  not 

rely  original — to  Brother  Charnock  of  Alturas  and 

■   'he  ten   thousand  others   who   fancy   they  can   get 


views  of  "life"  by  rooting  around  among  the  purlieus 
of  vice. 


A  Bit  of  History. 

In  addressing  a  group  of  Japanese  officials  in  their 
own  country  last  week,  Secretary  Taft  remarked  that 
the  whole  trouble  with  respect  to  Japanese  resident  in 
the  LTnited  States  is  the  product  of  a  "commercialized 
press."  How  true  this  statement  is,  those  who  have 
inside  knowledge  of  newspaper  motives  and  methods  as 
they  have  been  developed  in  recent  years  well  under- 
stand. In  justification  of  Secretary  Taft's  remark  we 
have  only  to  run  over  the  history  of  anti-Japanese 
agitation  in  this  city.  The  facts  are  as  follows: 
About  three  years  ago  a  San  Francisco  newspaper, 
which  out  of  courtesy  we  will  not  name,  found  itself 
in  the  matter  of  circulation  in  the  south-of-Market 
region  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  another  and 
rival  publication.  Now,  as  the  Argonaut  has  pre- 
viously made  plain,  the  chief  anxiety  of  our  newspapers 
is  for  south-of-Market  circulation,  for  it  is  in  that 
region  that  workingmen  live  in  greatest  numbers  and 
it  is  the  workingman  and  his  family  who  are  the  chief 
buyers  of  advertised  articles,  including  clothing,  dress 
goods,  patent  medicines,  with  the  miscellaneous  gim- 
cracks  upon  which  people  of  small  means  are  forever 
wasting  their  money.  The  Emporium,  Pragers,  Hale 
Brothers,  Weinstock's,  Raphael's,  etc. — these  people 
are  in  business  to  sell  merchandise  and  their  customers 
are  largely  drawn  from  the  working  classes.  Their 
advertising  announcements,  therefore,  being  addressed 
to  the  working  classes  for  the  purpose  of  selling  goods, 
are  put  into  the  newspapers  which  circulate  in  the 
south-of-Market  region.  There  is  no  use  advertising 
two-dollar  shoes,  seventy-nine  cent  corsets,  all-wool 
underwear  at  fifty  cents  the  piece,  or  eight-dollar  over- 
coats to  the  kind  of  people  who  read  the  Argonaut. 
Advertising  of  cheap  merchandise  goes  as  naturally 
to  sheets  like  the  Examiner  and  Bulletin  as  water 
runs  down  hill.  The  reason  these  papers  are  what 
they  are  is  because  their  publishers  print  the  kind 
of  stuff  that  will  carry  them  to  the  class  of  people  who 
are  the  largest  buyers  of  bargain-counter  merchandise. 

But  to  return  to  our  story:  The  newspaper  in  ques- 
tion, because  it  is  distinctly  cleaner  and  better  at  many 
points  than  its  rivals,  found  itself  at  a  disadvantage  at 
the  point  of  circulation  south  of  Market.  Its  circula- 
tion manager  felt  that  something  ought  to  be  done  to 
pull  the  paper  into  favor  with  the  working  classes  and 
urged  the  point  upon  those  who  had  in  charge  the  mak- 
ing of  the  paper's  "policy."  After  casting  about  for 
some  scheme  that  would  commend  the  paper  in  the 
south-of-Market  region,  therefore  increase  its  circula- 
tion in  that  quarter  and,  therefore,  help  pull  in  cheap 
advertising,  it  was  decided  to  "turn  loose"  against  the 
Japanese.  Accordingly  the  paper  was  turned  loose. 
Whatever  could  be  developed  with  respect  to  the  Jap- 
anese population  in  California  calculated  to  arouse 
prejudice  was  written  out  at  great  length  and  with 
studious  art.  Day  after  day,  and  week  after  week, 
columns  upon  columns  of  sensational  anti-Japanese  stuff 
was  poured  out,  not  because  there  was  any  real  reason 
for  it  or  any  real  conviction  back  of  it,  but  to  the  end 
that  the  paper  doing  it  should  win  approval  and  enlarge 
its  list  of  readers  among  the  classes  most  easily  reached 
by  this  kind  of  demagog}'.  It  was  said  at  the  time  by 
agents  of  the  paper  in  question,  in  dealing  with  their 
advertisers,  that  the  scheme  was  a  great  success,  that 
not  only  in  San  Francisco,  but  in  other  towns  up  and 
down  the  State,  the  paper  had  won  a  large  circulation 
among  workingmen.  The  whole  matter,  had  been 
devised  to  this  end  and  it  had  worked  admirably — at 
least  this  was  the  brag  which  went  up  and  down  the 
streets  as  the  advertising  solicitor  made  his  rounds. 

Thus  there  originated  an  agitation  involving  two 
great  nations,  costing  a  good  many  lives  and  prompting 
a  tremendous  expense,  all  because  a  San  Francisco 
newspaper  wanted  to  get  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  sub- 
scribers among  workingmen  to  the  end  of  pulling  in 
the  advertising  business  of  the  bargain  stores.  It  was 
an  agitation  purely  calculated  and  artificial,  founded  in 
no  purpose  that  can  be  named  respectfully,  urged  upon 
scant}'  information  and  without  conviction,  and  by  the 
carefulest  arts  of  journalistic  demagog}'.  Mr.  Taft  hit 
it  off  precisely  in  his  reflections  upon  the  commer- 
cialized press — a  press  which  deals  in  arguments  and 
even  in  so-called  facts  precisely  in  the  same  spirit  that 
a  downtown  merchant  trades  in  potatoes  and  hops. 
Incidentally   it  may  be   r«  t  a   man   in   Mr. 

Taft's  position,   a   Candida  presidency   and 

naturally  eager  to  conciliate  i.f'uences,  exhibits 

a  fine  courage  in  speaking  :  truth  without 
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regard  to  any  possible  damage  that  it  may  do  to  his 
personal  and  political  fortunes. 


The  Case  of  "  Andy  "  'Wilson. 

Let  us  consider  the  case  of  Andrew  M.  Wilson, 
ex-member  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  confessed 
boodler,  witness  in  the  Ford  case,  prospective  witness 
in  other  cases,  subject  of  recent  indictment  by  the 
Grand  Jury.  It  is  an  extraordinary  instance,  and  a 
little  study  of  it  in  its  moral  bearings  may  help  us  to 
get  a  straight  line  with  respect  to  certain  matters  con- 
cerning which  there  is  much  public  and  private  con- 
fusion. Wilson  was  not  only  a  boodler  himself,  but 
he  was  a  trafficker  in  the  corruption  of  others.  He 
not  only  succeeded  in  filling  his  private  safe-deposit 
box,  but  in  winning  political  promotion.  After  resign- 
ing his  supervisorship  last  year  to  become  a  railroad 
commissioner,  he  continued  to  affiliate  with  his  former 
boodling  associates  in  the  character  of  guide,  philoso- 
pher, and  friend.  He  was  among  those  who  confessed 
early  and  often  when  the  cat  jumped  from  the  bag, 
and  was,  as  we  recall  it,  the  very  first  to  take  the 
immunity  bath. 

The  conditions  under  which  Mr.  Spreckels  granted 
immunity  to  this  precious  scoundrel,  who  again  and 
again  betrayed  his  official  trust  for  bribes,  are  familiar. 
Wilson  was  to  go  scot-free  and  to  retain  his  boodle  as 
the  price  of  testifying  "the  truth"  when  he  should  be 
called  upon  as  a  witness.  Thus  it  happened  that  while 
Calhoun,  Ford,  Brobeck,  De  Sabla,  Martin,  and  num- 
berless others  were  being  pursued  for  crimes  which 
they  may  or  may  not  have  committed,  Andy  Wilson 
was  riding  around  town  in  a  rubber-tired  phaeton,  illus- 
trating the  practical  advantages  of  a  prompt  confession, 
not  only  of  his  own  crimes  but  of  the  crimes  of  others. 
It  came  about  in  the  progress  of  events  that  Wilson 
was  called  to  give  testimony  in  the  Ford  case.  He 
was  duly  sworn  and  put  through  his  paces,  but  the 
result  was  not  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  prose- 
cution. Under  cross-examination  he  stated  certain 
things  not  precisely  in  a  way  advantageous  to  the  pur- 
poses of  those  who  had  called  him.  For  example,  he 
declared  that  nobody  had  mentioned  that  there  was 
anything  for  him  in  the  matter  of  the  Market  Street 
franchise  prior  to  the  granting  of  that  franchise,  and 
that  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  to  him  on  franchise 
account  came  some  weeks  after  the  event.  There  were 
many  reasons  to  believe  that  in  this  statement  Wilson 
told  the  truth  as  nearly  as  he  could.  We  say  as  nearly 
as  he  could  because  truth-telling  is  not  a  habit  with 
him  or  his  kind.  He  was  under  oath;  he  was  in  the 
presence  of  a  court;  he  was  under  the  eyes  of  inquisi- 
tion ;  he  was  manifestly  embarrassed.  The  circum- 
stances all  tended  to  seriousness,  to  the  break-down  of 
anything  like  calculated  pose,  to  bring  out  of  the  wit- 
ness whatever  was  in  him.  But  Wilson's  testimony 
was  not  what  the  prosecution  wanted,  therefore  it  was 
not,  in  the  eye  of  the  prosecution,  "the  truth."  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  when  your  criminal  prosecutor  gets 
well  to  going  his  idea  of  "the  truth"  becomes  limited 
to  the  thing  that  will  support  his  case.  This  may  not 
accord  with  abstract  ideas  of  justice;  nevertheless,  it 
appears  to  be  a  fixed  principle  in  criminal  procedure. 
The  prosecutor  becomes  not  merely  a  sword  of  justice, 
but  a  partisan  intensely  and  often  viciously  eager  to 
sustain  his  cause  by  any  means  within  his  grasp. 

As  soon  as  the  trial  in  which  Wilson  had  testified 
was  over,  and  before  the  second  trial  had  begun,  Wil- 
son (in  company  with  his  fellow-immune,  Boodler 
Coffey,  who  like  him  had  not  testified  to  "the  truth" 
as  the  prosecution  desired)  was  jacked  up  before  the 
Grand  Jury  and  upon  the  direct  urgency  of  the  graft 
prosecution  was  indicted  as  a  briber.  Not  only  one 
indictment,  but  three  were  found  against  him,  it  being 
hinted  that  they  would  be  held  over  him  as  a  means 
of  compelling  him  to  testify  to  "the  truth" — and,  inci- 
dentally, by  way  of  showing  other  boodlers  rendered 
immune  by  the  prosecution  what  follows  when  testi- 
mony is  not  what  the  prosecution  wants  it  to  be. 
Xow  it  seems  that  Wilson  is  in  the  way  of  making  his 
peace.  Explaining  the  latest  phase  of  his  position  to  a 
reporter,  he  is  quoted  as  saying: 

I  went  to  see  Mr.  Burns  and  explain  myself.  I  told  him 
that  I  was  very  much  excited  when  I  gave  testimony  at  the 
Ford  trial  and  did  not  think  it  was  correct.  I  asked  him  to 
give  me  an  opportunity  to  straighten  things  out  if  possible, 
and  was  assured  that  my  wish  would  be  granted.  My  testi- 
mony, I  understand,  was  not  clear  on  some  points ;  I  believe 
that  relating  to  conversations  with  members  of  the  board. 
Other  parts  also,  I  am  informed,  were  not  correct,  and  I  think 
my  memory  has  been  refreshed.  That  is  the  reason  I  desire 
to  be  given  another  opportunity  to  testify. 

It  is  understood,  although   do   announcements  have 


been  made,  that  this  recantation  is  satisfactory,  and 
that  Mr.  Wilson  will  not  be  disturbed  in  his  liberty, 
nor  will  he  be  separated  from  his  boodle,  if  when  next 
called  upon  he  will  testify  to  "the  truth"  as  prescribed 
by  Prophet  Burns  and  as  desired  by  Scribe  Heney. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  experience  of  Mr. 
Wilson  has  probably  not  been  without  its  influence  upon 
others  similarly  related  to  this  whole  business.  The 
Grand  Jury  procedure  against  Wilson  on  account  of 
his  failure  at  the  point  of  "the  truth"  is  in  effect  a 
very  plain  handwriting  on  the  wall,  to  be  read — and 
heeded — by  other  immune  boodlers  who  in  their  turn 
may  be  called  upon  to  give  forth  "the  truth."  It  has 
not  failed  to  be  impressed  upon  these  prospective  wit- 
nesses that  the  kind  of  "truth"  which  the  prosecution 
wants  is  that  which  will  support  its  charges ;  and  those 
who  don't  want  to  follow  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Coffey 
through  the  indictment  mill  would  better  supply  "the 
truth"  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  desired. 

Lawyers  have  various  phrases  descriptive  of  the 
various  ways  in  which  influence  may  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  a  witness.  "Subornation  of  perjury"  is  one 
of  these  phrases;  "In  terrorem"  is  another — and  there 
are  many  more.  Is  it  not  possible  that  some  of  these 
phrases  may  be  applicable  to  the  situation  surrounding 
Boodler  Wilson — not  only  Boodler  Wilson  but  all  the 
other  boodlers  rendered  immune  by  the  fiat  of  Mr. 
Spreckels?  Is  it  not  possible,  too,  that  some  of  them 
may  also  be  applied  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Ruef,  who 
stands  measurably  in  the  same  relation?  Mr.  Spreck- 
els and  those  who  are  assisting  him  hold  over  these 
poor  creatures  a  veritable  sword  of  Damocles.  They 
demand  of  them  incriminating  evidence,  and  if  such 
evidence  is  not  forthcoming,  they  know  what  to  do — 
as  the  record  shows  in  the  Wilson  and  Coffey  cases. 
"The  truth,"  as  the  prosecution  defines  it,  must  damn 
those  against  whom  charges  are  being  urged.  Either 
the  boodling  immunes  must,  as  the  Wilson  incident 
demonstrates,  give  testimony  as  it  may  be  wanted  by 
the  prosecution,  or  they  must  sacrifice  their  immunity 
and  stand  under  the  shadow  of  San  Quentin.  Now, 
what  is  the  legal — not  to  mention  the  moral — interpre- 
tation of  this  state  of  affairs?  What  is  the  legal — or 
moral — value  of  testimony  developed  under  influences 
of  this  kind?  Look  aside  from  the  immediate  instance, 
study  the  matter  as  an  abstraction,  and  see  where  any 
kind  of  legal  or  moral  reasoning  will  carry  you ! 

The  importance  of  pursuing  criminality  in  graft 
matters  as  in  other  matters  is  not  questioned.  Nobody 
is  more  earnest  than  the  Argonaut  that  this  graft 
prosecution  shall  be  carried  to  its  bitterest  end  if  it 
be  done  under  the  principle  of  the  "square  deal."  We 
would  not  have  any  criminal,  high  or  low,  escape  the 
punishment  his  crimes  deserve.  But,  as  the  Argonaut 
views  this  matter,  there  is  no  principle  of  justice,  no 
purpose  of  community  interest  or  community  venge- 
ance large  enough  to  justify  methods  immoral  in 
their  character,  illegal  in  spirit  if  not  technically  so, 
tending  to  the  destruction  of  orderly  processes  of  law, 
and  therefore  fatal  to  respect  for  law.  As  we  have 
observed  the  course  of  the  prosecution  in  its  grant  of 
immunity  to  notorious  criminals,  in  its  paltering  policy 
in  the  case  of  Abraham  Ruef,  in  its  treatment  of  Wil- 
son with  the  implied  threat  to  other  witnesses,  in  its 
"investigation"  of  jurors  in  the  Ford  case — observing 
these  things,  we  have  wondered  if  in  their  tendency  to 
destroy  the  authority  of  law,  if  in  their  moral  enor- 
mity, they  do  not  constitute  even  a  graver  menace  to 
social  integrity  than  the  crimes  which  the  prosecution 
has  taken  upon  itself  to  search  out  and  punish. 


That  Berkeley  Appointment. 

We  note  an  effort  currently  made  to  drag  President 
Wheeler  of  the  State  University  into  a  political  quarrel 
on  the  basis  of  his  part  in  the  affair  of  the  Berkeley 
postmastership.  The  facts  of  the  matter  are  as  fol- 
lows: For  a  long  time  the  Berkeley  postoffice,  under  a 
political  administration,  has  done  its  work  badly.  The 
university  mail  has  been  subject  to  delays  not  only 
annoying  but  in  disturbance  of  the  order  essential  to 
the  efficient  working  of  university  affairs.  When  it 
became  known  that  in  the  change  from  an  old  post- 
master to  a  new  one  the  political  idea  rather  than  the 
business  idea  was  to  dominate,  President  Wheeler  along 
with  other  persons  interested  made  protest.  Being 
personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Roosevelt,  President 
Wheeler  put  the  matter  directly  to  him;  and  it  may 
be  presumed  that  it  was  his  positive  and  convincing 
statement  of  the  case  that  caused  Thomas  to  be 
rejected  and  Merrill  to  be  named  for  the  vacant  place. 

There  was  undoubtedly  "politics"  in  the  controversy, 
but  President  Wheeler  did  not  put  it  there.     His  insist- 


ence in  the  matter — the  whole  basis  appeal  to 

the  President  as  we  understand  it — was  in  relation  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  postoffice  service.  As  to  his  right 
to  ask  the  President  to  name  a  postmaster  at  Berkeley 
who  would  give  his  time  to  the  business  of  the  post- 
office  rather  than  to  somebody's  political  work,  there  is 
hardly  room  for  question.  The  time  has  not  yet  come 
in  this  country  when  a  citizen  (to  say  nothing  of  a  man 
in  Doctor  Wheeler's  relations  to  a  great  public  institu- 
tion) is  debarred  from  insisting  upon  the  efficiency  of 
public  service  because  such  insistence  may  disturb 
somebody's  political  plans. 

We  have  seen  it  stated  that  Governor  Gillett  is  dis- 
turbed in  his  mind  over  this  whole  matter  and  that  he 
is  dispdsed  to  find  ways  of  exhibiting  his  resentment 
against  President  Wheeler  on  the  score  of  his  alleged 
political  activities.  We  would  be  sorry  to  believe  Gov- 
ernor Gillett  capable  of  descending  to  such  paltry 
motives  and  shall  be  glad  to  know  that  the  current 
gossip  misrepresents  him. 

The  Argonaut  has  had  but  one  opinion  about  the 
Berkeley  controversy  and  it  sees  no  reason  to  alter  it. 
The  President  named  Merrill  temporarily  in  response 
to  the  suggestions  of  President  Wheeler.  That  Mer- 
rill will  be  retained  is  by  no  means  an  assurance. 
Probably,  when  Congressman  Knowland  and  Senators 
Perkins  and  Flint  get  back  to  Washington,  the  matter 
will  be  threshed  out  with  the  President  and  he  will 
name  a  new  postmaster — neither  Merrill  nor  Thomas. 
This  is  the  Rooseveltian  way  of  settling  such  matters, 
and  he  is  not  likely  to  depart  from  it  in  this  instance. 


A  Crisis  in  Austria-Hungary. 

The  regularity  with  which  crisis  succeeds  crisis  in 
the  affairs  of  Austria-Hungary  has  produced  an  equa- 
nimity amounting  almost  to  indifference  toward  the 
politics  of  that  distracted  empire.  That  a  chronic  con- 
dition of  discontent  bordering  upon  anarchy  must  ulti- 
mately result  in  dissolution  of  a  w-retched  partnership, 
with  a  consequent  dangerous  jar  to  the  balance  of 
European  power,  is  an  axiom  in  political  circles. 
When  it  comes  a  score  of  racial  problems  will  clamor 
for  a  hearing,  and  the  mutual  jealousies  of  Europe  are 
likely  enough  to  be  fanned  into  a  flame. 

The  reports  immediately  to  hand  show  that  the 
Socialists  of  Hungary  are  in  a  state  of  dangerous 
excitement.  Encouraged  by  the  immense  Socialistic 
triumph  in  Austria,  which  was  the  immediate  result 
of  the  universal  suffrage  law,  the  Hungarian  Socialists 
demand  that  a  similar  law-  be  passed  for  Hungary,  in 
the  hope,  of  course,  of  a  similar  result  there.  They 
have  given  to  their  demand  the  impetus  of  a  general 
strike,  and  already  the  industries  of  164  towns  have 
been  paralyzed  to  the  extent  that  no  shops  are  open 
and  all  transportation  facilities  are  stopped.  So  far 
there  has  been  little  active  violence,  but  the  possibilities 
are  threatening  enough. 

This  divergence  between  the  electoral  laws  of  Austria 
and  of  Hungary  shows  how  unreal  is  the  union  between 
the  two  countries.  It  is  a  union  upon  paper  only,  a 
union  dictated  by  political  convenience  and  absolutely- 
unsupported  by  a  community  of  race,  of  sentiment,  or 
of  sympathy.  Each  kingdom  has  its  own  parliament, 
its  own  ministers,  and  its  own  laws.  The  only  points 
of  legislative  union  are  the  emperor,  whose  magnetic 
personality  has  always  been  a  conciliatory  force,  and 
a  joint  parliament  of  120  members  selected  in  equal 
numbers  from  the  two  national  legislatures.  Even  in 
this  joint  parliament  the  debates  are  carried  on  sepa- 
rately and  in  different  languages,  the  Austrian  half 
meeting  in  one  room  and  the  Hungarian  in  another. 
In  the  case  of  a  deadlock,  a  joint  vote  must  be  taken, 
but  upon  these  rare  occasions  when  the  two  parties 
come  together  no  discussion  is  allowed.  It  would  be 
hard  to  imagine  any  arrangement  more  futile  or  more 
provocative  of  distrust  and  suspicion. 

As  has  been  said,  the  immediate  cause  of  the  present 
trouble  in  Hungary  is  the  demand  of  the  Socialists  for 
a  universal  suffrage  law.  The  first  election  in  Austria 
under  a  universal  suffrage  law  gave  the  Austrian 
Socialists  a  crushing  majority.  The  Social  Democrats 
and  the  Christian  Socialists  combined  have  148  votes, 
while  the  next  strongest  party,  that  of  the  Agrarian 
Czechs,  has  only  33  votes.  The  Socialists  are  therefore 
in  the  saddle  in  Austria,  and  it  is  small  wonder1  that 
their  Hungarian  comrades  should  aspire  to  a  similar 
eminence  in  their  own  country.  Numerically,  they  are 
probably  just  as  strong,  and  the  grim  determination 
that  they  are  showing  in  the  present  strike  and  the 
perfection  of  their  organization  are  not  hopeful  pre- 
sages for  the  forces  of  conservatism. 

But  the  domestic  situation  in  Hungary  is  very  dif- 
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fere;:-  from  that  in  Austria.  Hungary,  while  an  equal 
partner  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire,  is  herself 
made  up  of  a  large  number  of  nationalities,  speaking 
different  languages  and  saturated  with  mutual  sus- 
picions. Through  inequalities  of  the  present  electoral 
laws,  the  Magyar  element  is  predominant,  but  it  is  not 
so  by  virtue  of  numbers  or  of  intelligence.  The 
Magyars  have  everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain 
by  universal  suffrage,  which  would  certainly  snatch 
their  privileges  from  them  and  distribute  them  among 
the  Slovaks.  Rumaniens,  Ruthenians,  Croatians, 
Servians,  and  all  the  other  nationalities  included  in 
the  kingdom  of  Hungary.  In  other  words,  what  has 
happened  to  the  dominant  German  party  in  Austria 
would  certainly  happen  to  the  dominant  Magyar  party 
in  Hungary,  and  for  this  reason  the  Magyars  will 
assuredly  offer  a  strenuous  opposition  to  a  universal 
suffrage  which  would  be  their  own  notice  to  quit. 

It  is  of  course  inevitable.  The  Socialists  of  the  two 
kingdoms  have  a  common  sentiment  not  elsewhere  to 
be  found  in  the  ill-assorted  partnership.  If  universal 
suffrage  can  be  won  in  Austria  it  can  in  Hungary,  and 
that  the  result  will  be  the  same  is  practically  certain. 
And  now  on  the  top  of  all  this  comes  the  news  that  the 
emperor  is  dying.  Even  should  he  rally  from  the 
present  illness,  it  can  not  be  for  long.  He  is  very  old 
and  the  end  must  be  near.  His  demise  will  certainly 
be  the  signal  for  Hungary  once  more  to  demand  a  dis- 
solution of  her  partnership  with  Austria,  and  the  equi- 
librium of  European  politics  is  not  so  stable  that  we 
can  afford  to  anticipate  such  a  disturbance  without  mis- 
givings. 


deprived  of  much  that  is  essential.  If  education  is  to 
be  a  practical  preparation  for  life,  it  must  follow  that 
education  for  boys  and  girls  must  be  widely  different. 
While  there  are  some  things  essential  to  both,  the  road 
should  separate  at  an  early  age  or  mischief  must  result. 
There  is  a  natural  and  proper  disinclination  to  attack 
an  established  system,  and  this  acts  as  a  deterrent  upon 
many  educators  who  have  grave  misgivings.  But  the 
question  of  education  as  a  whole  is  now  corning  very 
much  to  the  front.  In  pursuit  of  educational  fads, 
and  fancies,  and  frills,  we  have  allowed  the  supreme 
need  of  life  efficiency  to  get  into  the  background,  and 
as  a  result  we  are  falling  short  in  the  supply  of  men 
and  women  who  can  do  things — the  things  that  have  to 
be  done  and  that  have  to  be  done  in  the  right  way  or 
not  at  all.  We  have  to  set  our  educational  house  in 
order  or  be  left  behind  in  a  very  stern  race  wherein 
our  competitors  are  equipped  at  every  practical  point. 
Education  is  more  nearly  related  to  national  preserva- 
tion than  either  army  or  navy,  and  while  we  are  will- 
ing to  spend  money  like  water  for  teaching  purposes, 
we  badly  need  some  reform  in  the  manner  and  the 
direction  of  the  spending.  And  co-education  stands 
foremost  in  its  need  for  a  very  critical  and  searching 
revision. 


A  Rebuff  lor  Co-Education. 

The  co-educational  system  has  received  a  vigorous 
rebuff  by  the  report  of  President  Frederick  W.  Hamil- 
ton of  Tuft's  College,  Boston.  President  Hamilton 
says  that  the  segregation  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
college  is  the  only  thing  that  can  save  the  department 
of  liberal  arts,  and  he  predicts  that  every  institution  in 
New  England  where  the  co-educational  system  is  now 
to  be  found  will  eventually  be  devoted  to  girls  alone. 
"The  average  young  man,"  he  asserts,  "will  not  go  to  a 
co-educational  institution.  He  is  not  comfortable  with 
women  in  the  class-room." 

The  president  might,  of  course,  have  taken  a  far 
broader  and  more  general  ground  than  this  in  his 
opposition  to  a  system  which  he  characterizes  as  "the 
most  pressing  educational  problem  we  have  before  us." 
Other  educators  equally  w'ell  known  and  in  an  increas- 
ing number  have  roundly  denounced  a  practice  from 
which  great  things  were  expected,  but  which  has  now 
been  carefully  tried  in  the  balances  and  found  sadly 
wanting.  Co-education  has  not  done  any  of  the  things 
that  were  promised  for  it,  and  it  has  done  a  great  many 
other  things  with  which  w7e  could  willingly  dispense. 

The  principle  is,  of  course,  a  wrong  one  in  theory, 
but  this  might  not  have  been  fatal  if  some  of  the  prac- 
tical benefits  that  were  confidently  assumed  had  been 
attained.  It  was  supposed  that  co-education  would 
give  to  both  boys  and  girls  an  easy  deportment  that  is 
one  of  the  graces  of  after-life,  and  that  boys  especially 
would  be  benefited  by  a  contact  that  would  act  as  a 
restraint  upon  undue  exuberance.  The  result  has  cer- 
tainly been  disappointing.  If  co-education  has  had 
any  leveling  effect  at  all  upon  the  sexes,  it  has  been 
a  leveling  downward  and  not  upward.  So  far  from 
finding  an  increase  of  good  manners,  wre  are  forced 
to  recognize  not  only  that  there  has  been  no  such 
increase  but  that  a  great  many  serious  breaches  of 
decorum,  amounting  sometimes  to  positive  immorality, 
are  directly  due  to  a  mingling  of  the  sexes  at  an  age 
when  discrimination  and  supervision  are  more  urgently 
needed  than  at  any  other.  These  are  facts  so  patent 
as  to  be  almost  beyond  discussion,  and  it  is  small 
wonder  that  educational  experts  are  making  themselves 
heard  in  regard  to  evils  of  which  they  are  eye-witnesses 
and  of  which  they  well  know  the  cause.  If  it  were 
possible  to  begin  over  again,  with  the  experience  that 
we  have  now  gained,  there  would  be  very  few  voices 
raised  in  defense  of  co-education. 

The  system  is,  of  course,  wrong  in  principle,  because 
it  assumes  that  boys  and  girls  have  virtually  the  same 
career  before  them  and  that  their  preparation  should 
therefore  be  the  same.  It  is  wrong  because  it  ignores 
the  fundamental  difference  of  sex — perhaps  the  biggest 
difference  to  be  found  anywhere  in  nature — which  is 
and  must  always  be  an  impassable  gulf  between  the 
lives  of  men  ard  women  and  the  supreme  arbiter  of 
their  destinies.  If  boys  and  girls  are  educated  together, 
it  must  necessarily  follow  that  each  sex  will  receive 
a  greaf  deal  c    teaching  that  is  superfluous  or  else  be 


Refined  Politics  in  Virtuous  Massachusetts. 

We  have  not  felt  justified  in  resenting  the  sneers 
and  the  censures  which  in  ten  thousand  forms  have 
been  heaped  upon  San  Francisco  during  the  past  few 
months  by  the  Eastern  newspapers.  If  we  have  not 
deserved  it  all,  we  have  at  least  deserved  a  lot  of  it. 
Of  all  our  critics,  none  perhaps  has  been  so  self- 
righteously  censorious  as  the  newspapers  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  particularly  of  Massachusetts.  The  Boston 
press  has  been  severe  and  persistent  in  the  discussion 
of  our  affairs,  and  has  apparently  enjoyed  holding  us 
up  to  ridicule  and  contempt  as  representing  everything 
politically  and  socially  depraved.  It  has  not  at  all 
times  been  easy  to  keep  our  temper  under  this  con- 
tinued tirade,  and  the  thing  has  been  especially  irri- 
tating when  by  waj  of  emphasizing  the  badness  of 
everybody  and  everything  in  San  Francisco  the  con- 
trasting virtues  of  Xew  England  have  been  held  to 
view*. 

Of  course,  there  can  be  no  justification  of  satisfac- 
tion in  the  misdoings  of  others.  Nevertheless,  being 
human,  the  Argonaut  is  reading  with  a  sense  of  amuse- 
ment of  the  Kilkenny  fight  now  in  progress  between 
rival  factions  of  the  Democratic  party  in  that  State 
which  claims  most  of  the  civilization  and  all  the  virtues 
of  this  land  of  the  free.  In  the  last  Massachusetts 
State  campaign  Charles  W.  Bartlett  was  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  the  governorship  and  Henry  X. 
Whitney  for  the  lieutenant-governorship.  Both  were 
beaten  at  the  polls,  Bartlett  by  20,000  votes  and  Whit- 
ney by  1100.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  since 
the  election  the  feeling  between  these  gentlemen  has 
not  been  cordial.  It  has,  indeed,  been  much  like  that 
between  the  shilling  and  two-shilling  tubs  of  oysters 
made  famous  by  the  late  Mr.  Thackeray.  Bartlett  has 
accused  Whitney  of  bad  faith;  Whitney  has  accused 
Bartlett  of  all  manner  of  crimes. 

On  the  5th  instant  both  Bartlett  and  Whitney  were 
candidates  for  the  gubernatorial  nomination  at  the 
State  Democratic  Convention  held  in  Springfield,  and, 
curiously  enough,  both  were  nominated.  The  Bartlett 
delegates  first  took  possession  of  the  convention  hall 
and  literally  filled  it  up  with  their  partisans,  including 
some  scores  of  hired  thugs.  When  the  Whitney  dele- 
gates undertook  to  enter  the  hall,  they  were  set  upon 
by  the  Bartlett  entourage  and  many  of  them  were 
given  black  eyes  and  bloody  noses.  Some  two  hundred 
and  seventy-four,  or  more  than  one-third  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  whole  convention,  have  made  affidavit 
that  they  did  not  succeed  in  making  their  way  into  the 
hall,  although  many  of  them  fought  fiercely  in  the 
effort  to  enter.  While  the  Bartlett  forces  on  the  regu- 
lar stage  of  the  hall  were  putting  through  their  pro- 
gramme the  valiant  band  of  more  or  less  bruised  Whit- 
neyites  huddled  in  one  corner  and  put  through  their 
programme.  Each  faction  adopted  its  platform,  eulo- 
gizing, of  course,  the  superior  civilization  of  Massa- 
chusetts, etc.  So  far  as  anybody  can  make  out,  there 
is  but  a  single  point  of  difference  as  to  political  issues 
between  the  two  factions.  The  Whitneyites  stand  for 
old-fashioned  Democracy,  including  tariff  reform,  rep- 
resenting in  a  broad  sense  the  Democracy  of  Cleveland 
and  Olney;  while  the  Bartlettites,  on  the  other  hand, 
stand  for  radicalism.  However,  the  main  differences 
between  the  factions,  in  fact,  are  personal,  related  to 
petty  and  private  motives  which  have  no  just  bearing 


upon  the  issues  or  the  interests  of  legitimate  politics. 
The  incident  is  notable  not  as  related  to  the  broad 
interests  of  politics,  but  as  illustrating  that  in  Massa- 
chusetts, as  elsewhere,  men  are  prone  to  make  fools  of 
themselves  when  reason  and  moral  sense  are  over- 
whelmed by  passion. 

The  most  obvious  reflection  upon  this  incident  is 
made  by  the  New  York  Evening  Post:  "If,"  says  the 
Post  "Massachusetts  Democrats  would  only  fight  their 
opponents  with  a  tithe  of  the  enthusiasm  and  vigor  with 
which  they  fight  each  other,  they  might  hope  to  carry 
the  State  occasionally." 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

That  Tonopah  Incident. 

Berkeley,  October  14,  1907. 
Editor  Argonaut:  The  Argonaut  of  October  the  twelfth, 
1907,  contains  an  editorial  entitled  "An  Incident  at  Tonopah." 
\  ou  have  seen  fit  through  the  medium  of  your  paper  to  give 
the  public  some  facts  of  a  case  in  which  four  University  of 
California  men  are  held  up  as  typical  hoodlums,  ruffians,  and 
college-bred  thugs.  Were  the  article  to  appear  in  some  of 
the  weekly  papers  it  would  be  passed  by  with  the  comment 
that  nothing  more  could  be  expected.  But  many  under- 
graduates as  well  as  graduates  of  the  university  look  to  the 
Argonaut  for  sane,  sensible  views  on  current  topics.  It  is 
because  of  that  fact  that  I  beg  leave  to  correct  a  few  state- 
ments and  views  expressed  by  you  in  the  editorial  referred  to. 
In  the  first  place  you  have  copied  the  facts  as  they  appear  in 
one  of  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers.  These,  as  they 
appeared,  are  entirely  wrong.  One  of  the  curses  of  the  uni- 
versity is  the  cub  reporter  that  conveys  to  the  papers  the 
so-called  university  news.  The  "C"  is  the  letter  granted  by 
the  student  body  to  members  of  Varsity  teams  who  have 
competed  against  Stanford,  and  to  none  others.  As  such  it 
is  highly  revered  and  religiously  guarded  by  California  men 
as  an  emblem  of  their  university.  In  this  act  1  hope  you  can 
find  no  fault.  You  continue  to  say  that,  after  they  had 
ordered  the  person  wearing  the  "C"  to  take  it  off,  they  fell 
upon  him  in  a  bunch,  and  tore  the  letter  "C"  from  his 
clothing.  There  is  not  one  iota  of  truth  in  the  statement. 
The  men  in  question  are  all  personally  known  to  me ;  one 
of  them  was  Captain  of  last  year's  Varsity  crew.  I  have  a 
statement  directly  from  them.  The  man  in  question  was 
wearing  the  "C"  that  is  granted  only  to  track  men.  The  four 
men  talked  to  him  of  the  matter,  explained  its  significance 
to  them,  and  their  desire  to  see  none  but  authorized  men 
wear  the  letter.  Thereupon  he  himself  took  the  "C"  off, 
gave  it  to  Them,  and  they  forwarded  it  to  Graduate  Manager 
Snedigar  of  the  Associated  Students.  You  have  seen  fit  to 
take  the  mangled  facts  of  this  incident,  and  hold  them  up 
before  the  public  as  illustrative  of  how  the  people  of  the 
State  spend  their  money  in  support  of  an  institution  for 
ruffians  and  thugs.  The  trouble  of  the  State  University  as  I 
see  it  is  not  with  the  men  who  graduate  from  it,  and  who 
have  but  the  highest  reverence  for  their  alma  mater,  but  it  is 
with  newspaper  men  who  do  not  look  for  facts,  but  for  stories, 
and  who  without  full  knowledge  of  facts,  undertake  to 
blacken  the  fair  name  of  an  institution  as  well  as  to  apply 
names  to  men  who  are  in  good  standing  in  the  community 
where  they  iive.  and  in  the  college  from  which  they  have 
graduated.  I  have  written  this  letter  with  no  other  intention 
than  that  of  setting  you  right  in  the  matter  as  a  citizen  of 
the  State,  and  with  the  hope  that  possibly  you  may  set 
others  right  who  have  been  given  a  wrong  impression  through 
your  article.     Believe  me, 

Verv  sincerely  yours,  Ralph  P.  Merritt. 

2400  Bancroft  Way,  Berkeley. 


Senator  Piatt  says  that  if  his  legs  were  as  strong 
as  his  mind  he  would  get  back  into  political  harness 
without  delay.  Asked  as  to  the  choice  of  the  Xew  York 
delegation  to  the  next  Republican  Xational  Convention, 
Senator  Piatt  said: 

It  won't  be  Roosevelt  and  it  may  not  be  Hughes.  The 
President  does  not  want  it.  The  governor  is  shrewd  enough  to 
know  that  the  slightest  move  on  his  part  to  take  trie  delega- 
tion would  be  fatal  to  his  aspirations.  He  may  convince  the 
Republican  voters  that  they  can  not  do  without  him.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  can  not  go  back  on  his  word.  He  could  not 
do  so  even  if  he  were  so  inclined,  and  I  believe  him  to  be 
fully  in  earnest  in  his  determination  to  retire.  The  Repub- 
lican party  of  Xew  York  has  other  material  besides  Hughes 
and  Roosevelt.  There's  Elihu  Root,  for  instance.  Before  an 
Ohioan  or  any  other  outsider  shall  have  our  delegation,  Root 
must  be  considered.  New  York  can  not  be  delivered  to  an 
outsider  as  easily  as  some  folks  seem  to  think  it  can  be. 


The  name  Lusitania  is  now  heard  frequently,  but  not 
many  can  tell  where  this  district  is,  or  rather  where  it 
was,  after  which  the  mightest  passenger  ship  of  modern 
times  has  been  called.  The  Emperor  Augustus  divided 
the  whole  Iberian  Peninsula — which  the  soldiers  of 
Wellington  simply  knew  as  the  "Peninsula" — into  three 
provinces,  one  of  them  being  Lusitania,  corresponding 
almost  exactly  with  the  present  kingdom  of  Portugal. 
Considering  the  connection  of  Columbus  with  Portu- 
gal, and  the  fact  that  this  kindom  produced  so  many 
daring  sailors,  including  "Henry  the  Xavigator,"  it  is 
a  happy  circumstance  that  the  greatest  man-el  of  ship 
construction  should  have  been  called  by  that  country's 

Roman  name. 

«■» 

"Our  corn  crop  is  worth,  roughly,  one  billion  of 
dollars  each  year,"  declared  Harlow  X.  Higginbotham 
at  the  great  corn  exposition  in  Chicago  last  week. 
Continuing,  he  said:  "It  is  equal  in  value  to  two-thirds 
of  all  our  exports.  Its  value  is  twice  that  of  the  world's 
yearly  output  of  gold  and  silver.  The  corn  crop  for 
ten  years  would  nearly  buy  the  world's  production  of 
gold'  for  the  last  400  years,  and  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
world's  corn  crop  is  produced  within  an  area  of  about 
one  day's  ride  from  Chicago." 

The  original  Xew  England  was  on  the  Pacific,  and 
not  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  When  Sir  Francis  Drake 
landed  on  American  shores  in  1779,  he  took  possession 
of  the  country  for  Queen  Elizabeth,  calling  it  "Xova 
Albion,"  meaning  Xew  England.  The  States  of  Xew 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Maine,  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Vermont  have,  therefore,  appropriated  the 
name  which  should  belong  to  California. 
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POLITICO-PERSONAL. 


Governor  Folk,  asked  as  to  his  political  ambitions, 
says:  "Presidential  possibility?  I  have  never  con- 
sidered it." 

Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  has  begun  a  formal  campaign  against 
Secretary  Taft  as  a  presidential  candidate. 

"Xot  even  if  his  name  were  placed  in  nomination 
by  a  Southern  Democrat,"  says  Secretary  Root,  "do  I 
think  that  the  President  would  accept  a  nomination." 

Accounts  of  Grover  Cleveland's  condition  vary,  but  a 
personal  friend  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  says  that  the 
former  President  is  as  well  as  most  men  of  his  years. 

Secretary  Root,  while  in  Richmond,  Indiana,  recently, 
said  emphatically  that  he  had  no  presidential  aspira- 
tions and  that  the  presidency  had  no  allurements  for 
him. 

Political  gossip  in  the  South  embraces  the  story  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  convinced  that  he  could  now  carry 
two  or  three  Southern  States  as  a  presidential  candi- 
date, if  he  should  be  compelled  for  any  reason  to  run 
again. 

Former  United  States  Senator  William  E.  Chandler 
says  that  he  has  resigned  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Spanish  Treaty  Claims  Commission  because  of  his 
determination  to  regulate  the  remainder  of  his  life 
along  the  lines  advocated  by  Count  Leo  Tolstoi. 

R.  H.  Manson  of  Wausau.  chairman  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Democratic  State  Committee,  has  notified  local 
Democrats  that  the  campaign  tour  of  W.  J.  Bryan  in 
that  State  will  be  made  in  November.  Bryan  will 
SDeak  at  Lacrosse,  Milwaukee,  and  about  ten  other 
points.  He  will  outline  his  plans  for  the  campaign  of 
1908. 

Representative  Madison  of  Kansas  says  that  the  con- 
ditions which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  close  of  Wash- 
ington's second  term  are  entirely  different  from  those 
that  now  exist,  and  that  the  controlling  reasons  which 
obtained  at  that  time  for  limiting  the  presidential  terms 
for  any  individual  to  two  no  longer  have  any  force. 

The  announcement  from  Washington  that  Leon 
Clark,  private  secretary  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Met- 
calf,  has  resigned  and  is  coming  to  Oakland  to  be 
deputy  district  attorney  has  revived  the  talk  among 
local  politicians  that  Metcalf's  retirement  from  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  cabinet  is  impending.  Clark  read  law 
in  Metcalf's  office  and  always  has  been  close  to  him. 

Governor  Cutler  of  Utah  says:  "In  my  opinion  the 
question  of  a  third  term  does  not  enter  here  at  all,  as 
President  Roosevelt's  first  term  was  an  accident  caused 
by  the  death  of  the  honored  martyr,  President  McKin- 
ley.  But  even  if  it  was  a  question  of  a  third  term,  I 
should  be  in  favor  of  the  reelection  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt in  1908." 

J.  P.  Wood,  a  member  of  the  Spanish  Treaty  Claims 
Commission,  has  been  promoted  to  the  chairmanship  of 
that  committee,  to  succeed  former  United  States  Sena- 
tor William  E.  Chandler  of  New  Hampshire,  who 
recently  resigned.  The  appointment  to  the  vacancy 
caused  by  Mr.  Wood's  promotion  has  not  been  filled. 
Mr.  Wood  is  a  former  mayor  of  Athens,  Ohio,  and  was 
prosecuting  attorney  there. 

A  gentleman  named  Katzenbach  receives  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  and 
the  platform  adopted  may  be  described  as  mildly  radi- 
cal, observes  the  Springfield  Republican.  It  seems  to 
be  a  point  of  interest  in  New  jersey  and  New  York 
City  that  the  platform  ignored  the  issue  of  prohibition, 
which  makes  a  stranger  wonder  whether  Mr.  Katzen- 
bach has  any  interest  in  breweries. 

The  Mexican  government's  preparations  to  entertain 
Secretary  Root  are  princely  in  character.  The  park 
and  castle  of  Chapultepec  are  being  beautifully  deco- 
rated and  he  will  have  the  exclusive  use  of  them  during 
his  stay.  It  is  understood  that  the  government  will 
spend  half  a  million  dollars  in  various  ways  on  Mr. 
Root's  account.  The  best  Mexican  composers,  and  sev- 
eral of  them  are  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  are  engaged 
on  musical  compositions  in  his  honor.  Receptions,  ban- 
quets, and  excursions  will  fill  the  time  to  the  utmost, 
and  the  photographers  will  be  busy. 

Senator  Burkett  of  Nebraska  says  he  believes  the 
people  will  force  the  President  to  run  again,  whether 
he  wants  to  or  not.  "The  last  time  I  talked  with  him 
about  the  third  term  matter,"  says  Senator  Burkett, 
"was  last  April,  and  he  said  then  that  he  would  not 
take  the  nomination,  but  deep  down  in  my  heart  there 
is  a  feeling  that  he  will  be  obliged  to  do  so.  While  my 
State  has  instructed  for  Taft,  there  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  the  President  could  have  the  votes  of  a  great 
majority  of  the  people  if  he  would  only  hint  that  he 
wants  them.  It  is  my  belief  that  he  could  have  at  least 
four-fifths  of  the  votes  of  the  whole  State  if  he  were 
running." 

Senator  Knox's  candidacy  for  the  Republican  nomi- 
nation for  President  seems  not  to  be  taken  seriously, 
either  by  the  party  leaders  who  are  booming  him  on 
ever)-  occasion  or  by  the  independents,  who  will  prob- 
ably organize  a  movement  in  the  State  to  elect  dele- 
gates in  the  interest  of  President  Roosevelt's  choice. 
In  keeping  Senator  Knox  to  the  front  as  Pennsyl- 
vania's choice  for  President,  the  leaders  are  aiming  to 
prevent  the  sixty-eight  delegates  to  the  Republican 
National   Convention  going  to  the  support  of  another 


candidate  or  scattering  their  votes  among  many. 
Besides,  it  is  deemed  wise  politics  to  hold  the  Repub- 
lican voters  to  the  support  of  their  party  State  ticket 
this  fall  by  making  them  believe  that  if  a  big  vote  is 
polled  in  November  Pennsylvania  will  have  a  chance 
of  capturing  the  presidential  nomination  next  year. 

OLD  FAVORITES. 

An  Old  Man's  Idyl. 

By  the  waters  of  life  we  sat  together, 

Hand  in  hand  in  the  golden  days 
Of  the  beautiful  early  summer  weather. 

When  skies  were  purple  and  breath  was  praise, 
Wnen  the  heart  kept  tune  to  the  carol  of  birds, 

And  the  birds  kept  tune  to  the  songs  which  ran 
Through  shimmer  of  flowers  on  grassy  swards, 

And  trees  with  voices  /Eolian. 

By  the  rivers  of  Life  we  walked  together, 

I  and  my  darling,  unafraid  ; 
And  lighter  than  any  linnet's  feather 

The  burdens  of  Being  on  us  weighed. 
And  Love's  sweet  miracles  o'er  us  threw 

Mantles  of  joy  outlasting  Time, 
And  up  from  the  rosy  morrows  grew 

A  sound  that  seemed  like  a  marriage  chime. 

In  the  gardens  of  Life  we  strayed  together: 

And  the  luscious  apples.  %vere  ripe  and  red, 
And  the  languid  lilac  and  honeyed  heather 

Swooned  with  the  fragrance  which  they  shed. 
And  under  the  trees  the  angels  walked, 

And  up  in  the  air  a  sense  of  wings 
Awed  us  tenderly  while  we  talked 

Softly  in  sacred  communings. 

In  the  meadows  of  Life  we  strayed  together, 

Watching  the  waving  harvests  grow ; 
And  under  the  benison  of  the  Father 

Our  hearts,  like  the  lambs,  skipped  to  and  fro, 
And  the  cowslips,  hearing  our  low  replies, 

Broidered  fairer  the  emerald  banks, 
And  glad  tears  shone  in  the  daisies'  eyes, 

And  the  timid  violet  glistened  thanks. 

Who  was  with  us,  and  what  was  round  us, 

Neither   myself   nor   my   darling  guessed ; 
Only  we  knew  that  something  crowned  us 

Out  from  the  heavens  with  crowns  of  rest: 
Only  we  knew  that  something  bright 

Lingered  lovingly  where  we  stood, 
Clothed  with  the  incandescent  light 

Of  something  higher  than  humanhood. 

O  the  riches  Love  doth  inherit ! 

Ah.  the  alchemy  which  doth  change 
Dross  of  body  and  dregs  of  spirit 

Into  sanctities  rare  and  strange! 
My  flesh  is  feeble  and  dry  and  old. 

My  darling's  beautiful  hair  is  gray ; 
But  our  elixir  and  precious  gold 

Laugh  at  the  footsteps  of  decay. 

Harms  of  the  world  have  come  unto  us. 

Cups  of  sorrow  we  yet  shall  drain  ; 
But  we  have  a  secret  which  doth  show  us 

Wonderful  rainbows  in  the  rain. 
And  we  hear  the  tread  of  the  years  move  by, 

And  the  sun  is  setting  behind  the  hills ; 
But  my  darling  does  not  fear  to  die. 

And  I  am  happy  in  what  God  wills. 

So  we  sit  by  our  household  fires  toeether, 

Dreaming  the  dreams  of  long  ago : 
Then  it  was  balmy  summer  weather. 

And  now  the  valleys  are  laid  in  snow. 
Icicles  hang  from  the  slippery  eaves  ; 

1  he  wind  blows — 'tis  growing  late  ; 
Well,  we  have  garnered  all  our  sheaves, 

I   and  my   darling,  and  we  wait. 

— Richard  Realf. 
o 

Indirection. 

Fair  are  the  flowers  and  the  children,  but  their  subtle  sug- 
gestion is  fairer ; 

Rare  is  the  roseburst  of  dawn,  but  the  secret  that  clasps  it  is 
rarer. 

Sweet  the  exultance  of  song,  but  the  strain  that  precedes  it  is 
sweeter ; 

And  never  was  poem  yet  writ,  but  the  meaning  out-mastered 
the  meter. 

Never  a  daisy  that  grows,  but  a  mystery  guideth  the  growing ; 
Never  a  river  that  flows,  but  a  majesty  sceptres  the  flowing: 
Never  a  Shakespeare  that  soared,  but  a  stronger  than  he  did 

enfold  him. 
Nor  ever  a  prophet  foretells,  but  a  mightier  seer  hath  foretold 

him. 

tiack   of   the   canvas   that   throbs   the   painter   is  hinted   and 

hidden  ; 
Into    the 'statue    that    breathes    the    soul    of    the    sculptor   is 

bidden ; 
Under  the  joy  that  is  felt  lie  the  infinite  issues  of  feeling ; 
Crowning   the   rlory   revealed   is   the   glory   that   crowns   the 

revealing. 

Great  are  the  symbols  of  being,  but  that  which  is  symboled  is 

greater : 
Vast  the  create  and  beheld,  but  vaster  the  inward  creator ; 
Back  of  the  sound  broods  the  silence,  back  of  the  gift  stands 

the  giving. 
Back  of  the  hand  that  receives  thrill  the  sensitive  nerves  of 

receiving. 

Space  is  as  nothing  to  spirit,  the  deed  is  outdone  by  the  doing : 
The  heart  of  the  wooer  is  warm,  but  warmer  the  heart  of  the 

wooing ; 
And  up  from  the  pits  where  these  shiver,  and  up  from  the 

heights  where  those  shine, 
Twin  voices  and  shadows  swim  starward,  and  the  essence  of 

life  is  divine.  — Richard  Realf. 

In  its  Adirondack  State  Park  New  York  has  one  of 
the  grandest  forest  regions  of  the  world.  Its  nearness 
not  only  to  the  8,000,000  people  of  the  State,  but  to 
twice  as  many  more  in  neighboring  commonwealths, 
makes  it  capable  of  inestimable  usefulness  as  a  health 
resort. 

Representative  Burton  of  Ohio  has  announced  his 
intention  to  relinquish  the  chairmanship  of  the  rivers 
and  harbors  committee  of  the  House,  and  Representa- 
tive Ernest  F.  Ackerson  of  the  Twenty-Fourth  Penn- 
sylvania District  is  a  candidate  for  the  position. 


RACING   AT   BELMONT    PARK. 


Honors  and  Prizes  Go  to  Wealthy  Turfmen  on  the  Opening 
Day. 


The  autumn  meeting  of  the  Westchester  Racing 
Association  at  Belmont  Park  was  everything  that  it 
should  be  from  the  racing  point  of  view.  The  rela- 
tive smallness  of  the  attendance  was  due  by  no  means 
to  a  lack  of  attractions,  but  simply  to  the  fact  that  a 
great  many  of  those  who  would  ordinarily  have  been 
present  are  still  away  at  summer  resorts.  The  attend- 
ance, however,  was  quite  big  enough  to  be  interesting. 
A  great  many  automobile  parties  came  from  the  city 
and  from  various  parts  of  Long  Island  and  there  was  no 
lack  of  animated  luncheon  meetings  before  the  races. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Widener  were  in  evidence,  and 
so,  of  course,  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Payne  Whitney.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  Payne  Thompson  brought  with  them  Miss 
Meyer,  a  daughter  of  the  postmaster-general.  Mr. 
Paul  J.  Rainey  had  in  his  party  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reginald 
C.  Vanderbilt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Harriman,  and 
Mrs.  William  E.  Carter.  Among  others  present  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  H.  P.  Pell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hag- 
gerty  Pell,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Cornelius  Fellowes  and 
Miss  Carolyn  Fellowes,  Mrs.  James  G.  Oxnard,  Mr. 
C.  Lawrence  Perkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  T.  Wil- 
son, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Wolcott  Warner,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Stevens,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Crim- 
mins,  Mrs.  Hubert  N.  Rawlins,  Miss  Evelyn  Parsons, 
and  a  great  many  other  society  leaders  whose  absence 
would  have  left  unusual  gaps  at  Belmont  Park.  So 
far  as  costumes  are  concerned,  they  were  too  numerous 
and  too  varied  to  permit  of  minute  and  extended 
notice. 

Thanks  to  the  weather,  they  were  in  full  view,  wraps 
and  cloaks  being  wholly  unnecessary.  Perhaps  the 
most  striking  costume  of  all  was  that  of  Mrs.  Joseph 
E.  Widener,  who  wore  an  Italian  gray  chiffon  cloth 
made  with  an  Eton  jacket  and  appliqued  with  self 
color  over  a  blouse  of  white  lingerie  embroidered  in 
gold.  Her  hat  was  of  dark  green  satin,  covered  with 
Japanese  orchids  in  green  and  white.  Mrs.  Payne 
Whitney  wore  a  princess  gown  of  black  French  broad- 
cloth, the  short  jacket  trimmed  with  black  braid  and 
ornamented  with  turquoise  blue  and  silver  buttons ;  fjat 
black  hat  with  a  wreath  of  white  marabout  feathers 
and  black  ostrich  plumes.  One  other  costume  may  be 
mentioned,  that  of  Mrs.  Herman  B.  Duryea.  It  was 
a  black  and  white  tailor-made  habit,  over  which  was 
worn  a  long  coat  of  silver  gray  cloth  trimmed  with 
heavy  braid  and  silver  tassels.  The  hat  was  a  silver 
gray  felt  combined  with  white  and  gray  marabout 
feathers. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Keene  stable  met  with 
the  abounding  good  fortune  that  is  usually  its  lot. 
Colin  won  the  colt  division  of  the  Matron  Stake  and 
the  filly  Masquerade  came  in  second  in  the  filly  division 
of  the  same  stake,  the  former  winning  $9340  and  the 
latter  winning  $1240.  According  to  Foxhall  Keene, 
his  father's  racers  have  won  about  $380,000  this  year, 
and  this  certainly  surpasses  the  world's  record.  In 
1889  the  Duke  of  Portland's  stable  won  $377,574  in 
England,  and  until  now  this  has  been  the  record.  It 
may  be  said  that  this  is  the  eleventh  victory  standing 
to  the  credit  of  Colin. 

Harry  Payne  Whitney's  racers  also  cut  a  big  figure 
in  the  day's  running.  His  filly  Stamina  won  easily  in 
the  filly  division  of  the  Matron  Stake,  while  the  two 
geldings  Perseverance  and  Sea  Wolf  both  won  races. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Whitney's  horses  won  half  the  card  for  the 
day. 

Colin's  success  was  naturally  a  source  of  gratification 
to  Mr.  Keene,  especially  as  some  of  the  wiseacres 
thought  they  detected  a  slight  stiffness  in  his  gait.  It 
certainly  did  not  interfere  with  his  running  powers  nor 
lessen  the  vigor  with  which  he  lashed  out  with  his 
heels  while  being  cooled  after  the  race.  Mr.  Keene's 
face  was  plentifully  covered  with  mud  as  a  result,  but 
he  wiped  it  off  quite  cheerfully  with  trie  remark.  "Well. 
I'll  forgive  him  his  bad  manners  if  he  will  win  a  race 
every  time  he  does  that." 

The  net  result  of  the  day's  running  was  that  Harry 
Payne  Whitney  won  three  out  of  the  six  races,  two 
were  won  by  R.  T.  Wilson,  Jr.,  and  one  by  James  R. 
Keene.  The  opening  race  was  won  by  Mr.  Whitney's 
Gallivant.  This  was  a  selling  race,  and  the  price 
entered  at  was  $500.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Galli- 
vant won  the  Travers  Stake  a  year  ago  at  Saratoga, 
beating  Mohawk  upon  that  occasion.  The  fifth  race 
was  won  by  Mr.  Wilson's  Falcada,  ridden  by  Raynor. 
although  Alfred  Noble  was  a  strong  favorite.  It  may 
be  that  Alfred  Noble  was  shy  of  a  new  course  and  was 
not  at  his  best.  He  has  had  plenty  of  racing,  but  he 
has  never  before  been  at  Belmont  Park. 

Referring  again  to  Mr.  Keene's  winnings,  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  note  that  he  has  to  thank  his  horse  Com- 
mando for  the  greater  part  of  these,  or  at  least 
J259.000.  Commando  is  now  the  chief  winning  stallion 
of  the  world.  Among  his  produce  is  Peter  Pan,  who 
won  $86,700;  Superman,  who  won  S1S.860;  Zambesi, 
$7280;  Restigouche,  $SS50;  Celt,  $6425,  and  Transvaal. 
$5640.  Other  horses  sired  by  Commando  and  now 
owned  elsewhere  have  also  made  their  mark  in  the  rac- 
ing world. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  John  J.  McCafferty, 
having  been  reinstated  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Jockey  Club, 
will  probably  apply  for  the  privileges  of  the  Jockey 
Club  courses  here.  If  he  does  so,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  will  be  accorded  him.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  October  10,  1907. 
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These  two,  Allan  and  David,  were  brothers;  and, 
what  is  often  more  than  brothers,  they  loved  one 
another. 

While  they  were  mere  boys  they  had  been  left 
orphans,  friendless,  alone  with  the  world  and  with 
necessity.  They  were  industrious  and  frugal,  their 
purse  was  common,  and  working  thus  together  they 
managed  to  keep  off  starvation  and  debt. 

They  were  now  in  the  period  of  early  manhood. 
Allan,  the  elder,  was  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and 
David  twenty.  They  occupied  two  pleasant  rooms  in 
a  respectable  lodging-house,  lived  well,  and  had  some 
money  saved  in  bank. 

"At  first  I  used  to  be  afraid  that  we  could  not  make 
it,"  Allan  would  say  to  his  brother,  when  they  talked 
in  the  evening  of  their  life  and  their  affairs;  "it  was 
such  a  hard  struggle.  But  now  there  is  no  longer  any 
doubt  that  we  are  going  to  succeed  in  the  world." 

To  this  prophecy,  which  Allan  rejoiced  to  speak, 
David  would  always  assent,  with  an  enthusiasm  that 
came  not  from  any  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  but 
solely  from  his  belief  in  his  elder  brother.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  brothers  was  more  than  that  of 
years,  as  each  of  them  well  understood.  Allan  was 
keen,  strong,  and  determined.  David  was  gentle  and 
sympathetic,  but  a  little  dull.  They  were  alike,  how- 
ever, in  their  intense  devotion  to  one  another. 

It  happened  in  the  midst  of  this  which  they  regarded 
as  prosperity  that  Allan  was  suddenly  beset  by  a  griev- 
ous illness.  It  had  been  written  down  in  the  pitiless 
law-book  of  Nature  that  he  should  pay  for  the  sins  of 
some  ancestor,  of  whose  very  existence  he  was  ignor- 
ant. The  disease  ran  its  slow  course  through  many 
weeks,  and  there  were  now  and  again  critical  times 
when  the  heart  of  the  younger  brother,  watching  by 
night,  stood  still. 

At  last  it  came  to  an  end.  The  sentence  of  Nature 
was  fulfilled.  The  life  of  the  young  man  was  spared, 
but  the  disease  left  him  blind  and  a  cripple. 

As  Allan  began  to  recover  his  strength,  and  the 
dumb  consciousness  of  suffering  gave  way  to  active 
thought,  he  demanded  to  know  how  soon  the  bandages 
were  to  be  taken  from  his  eyes.  To  this  and  other 
questions  of  similar  sort  the  doctor  who  attended  him 
returned  evasive  answers.  Thereupon  Allan,  half 
guessing  the  truth,  became  silent.  In  the  meantime 
David,  also  silent,  clung  desperately  to  a  fragment  of 
hope. 

One  morning  the  doctor,  as  he  was  about  to  leave, 
motioned  across  the  sick  man's  bed  to  David  that  he 
wished  to  speak  with  him  alone.  They  went  out  into 
the  hall,  where  the  physician  sat  down  upon  a  trunk 
and  David  leaned  back  against  a  corner  of  the  wall. 

Presently  Allan  heard  the  confused  murmur  of  their 
talk.  He  climbed  out  of  bed  and  dragged  himself  with 
difficulty  across  the  floor  into  the  sitting-room.  Plac- 
ing his  ear  against  the  hall  door,  which  was  not  quite 
closed,  he  heard  all,  unseen  and  unsuspected. 

"It  is  useless  for  me  to  continue  these  daily  visits," 
said  the  physician ;  "hereafter  I  will  come  only  when 
you  send  for  me." 

"Well,  what  shall  we  do  about — about  his  eyes?" 
"They  will  probably  not  pain  him  any  more.     You 
can  take  off  the  bandage  whenever  you  are  ready  to 
tell  him  the  whole  truth." 

David's  lips  grew  very  white.  "You  mean  that  he 
will  never  recover?"  he  said. 

The  doctor  looked  up  at  him  suddenly,  with  a  frown. 
"Really,"  he  said,  "I  thought  I  had  made  the  state  of 
things  pretty  clear  to  you." 

"Yes,"  said  David;  "I  know — but  I  kept  hoping." 
"My  dear  boy,  I  am  sorry,  but  I  can  not  even  let  you 
hope.     If   your   leg   was   cut   off,   would    you    expect 
another  to  grow  in  its  place?     A  part  of  the  eye  is 
gone — and  that  ends  it." 
"And  the  lameness?" 
"He  will  always  walk  with  crutches." 
Perhaps  it  was  well  that  no  mortal  eye  saw  the  wan 
face  pressed  toward  the  opening  in  the  door.     There 
was  a  shuffling  across  the  floor,  and  Allan  drew  himself 
upon  the  bed  again,  where  he  lay  motionless  and  silent, 
though  all  his  body  seemed  to  quiver  and  his  thoughts 
to  cry  aloud. 

Presently  the  footsteps  of  the  doctor  sounded  on  the 
stairs  and  the  lower  door  opened  and  shut.  But  nearly 
an  hour  passed  before  the  younger  brother  came  back 
to  the  room.  When  he  came,  it  was  with  the  belief 
that  he  was  prepared  to  speak  to  Allan  and  tell  him 
all.  He  looked  for  a  moment  at  the  figure  curled  up 
on  the  bed,  and  shook  his  head.     He  would  wait. 

Several  days  passed.  Then  in  the  evening  Allan 
said  suddenly  to  his  brother: 

"David,  what  is  the  matter?  Perhaps  I  imagine  it 
— but  is  not  there  something  that  you  want  to  talk  to 
me  about?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  other,  startled. 
"It  is  about  my  eyes  and  my  lameness,  is  it  not?" 
"Yes." 

The  time  had  come.  He  sat  down  by  the  bed  and 
took  his  brother's  hand.  His  own  trembled  violently, 
but  that  of  the  sick  man  was  quiet. 

"Poor  boy,"  said  Allan,  as  though  not  he  but  David 
were  the  one  upon  whom  misfortune  had  fallen.  He 
stroked  his  brother's  arm  gently  for  a  moment,  and 
then  whispered :  "You  need  not  tell  me,  David.  I  know 
all.  I  listened  vhen  you  and  the  doctor  talked  about 
me." 

David  spoke,  also  in  a  whisper:  "I  could  not  bear  to 
think  it — and     },  I  could  not  speak  to  you." 

"Pc-r   .Jear    -other,"  said  Allan,  sadly,  but  with  per- 


fect calmness.  They  sat  in  silence  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  Allan  said:  "Now,  David,  we  have  looked  the 
worst  of  it  in  the  face;  let  us  examine  some  of  the 
smaller  troubles.     What  about  money  matters?" 

"Oh,  Allan,"  cried  the  other,  "don't  ask  about 
that  yet." 

"Yes,"  said  the  elder  brother,  firmly;  "you  must  tell 
me  all.  Be  frank  and  fair,  as  I  would  be  with  you." 
So  David  told.  The  money  in  bank  was  all  gone,  of 
course,  and  there  were  debts — to  the  doctor,  the  drug- 
gist, and  the  landlady.  Having  explained  thus  far, 
David  hung  back,  and  it  took  determined  questioning 
on  the  part  of  Allan  to  bring  out  the  rest  of  the  story. 
The  boys  at  the  store,  knowing  the  trouble  of  the 
brothers,  had  raised  some  money — a  considerable 
amount — for  their  benefit. 

"It  just  paid  the  nurse,"  said  David. 
The  proud  lines  in  the  other's  face  deepened  to  harsh- 
ness.    After  a  momentary  struggle,  he  managed  to  say 
aloud:  "It  was  very  kind  of  them." 

But  to  himself  into  his  pillow  he  muttered:  "My 
God  !     This  is  the  beginning !" 

"I  am  afraid,"  said  David,  "that  it  will  be  some  time 
before  we  can  pay  up  these  debts.  Every  one  seems 
to  be  good  about  it.  The  doctor  says  he  will  wait 
years  if  need  be." 

"Yes,"  replied  Allan,  absently. 

"Of  course  you  know  what  my  pay  is,"  continued  the 
younger  brother;  "and  you  also  know  what  our 
expenses  are.  Well,  they  don't  fit.  I  have  been  think- 
ing about  it.  We  must  move  into  one  room  and  must 
economize  in  various  other  ways." 
"Yes,"  said  Allan. 

"The  worst  of  it  is,"  David  went  on,  without  looking 
at  his  brother,  "that  we  can  not  get  you  the  things  you 
ought  to  have.     It  is  so  hard  for  you  to  be  all  alone 

here,  with  nothing  to  read,  nothing  to " 

"Never  mind  that,  Davy,"  said  Allan,  quickly;  "what 
we  must  think  about  is  how  to  clear  up  these  debts  and 
how  to  live  on  your  pay." 

After  this  the  old  confidence  seemed  to  be  restored 
between  the  brothers.  What  small  part  of  the  day 
David  was  not  at  work  he  spent  with  Allan,  and  they 
talked  of  their  affairs  just  as  they  had  done  before  the 
misfortune  came.  Yet  there  was  one  thing  which 
David  failed  to  understand,  although  he  studied  over  it 
a  great  deal.  Why  was  Allan  so  calm  and  undis- 
tressed?     It  was  not  like  him. 

"Can  it  be  that  he  does  not  really  appreciate  what  it 
means  to  be  blind  and  helpless  ?"  thought  the  younger 
brother;  "he  was  always  so  proud,  ambitious,  and  full 
of  hope.  And  he  is  sensitive.  I  thought  he  would 
suffer." 

The  sick  man's  strength  gradually  returned.  Pres- 
ently he  was  able  to  move  about  the  room,  and  then, 
accompanied  by  the  landlady's  little  daughter,  he  man- 
aged to  make  short  excursions  into  the  street.  He 
wore  a  dark  shade  over  his  eyes  and  walked  on 
crutches. 

The  various  economies  which  the  brothers  had  talked 
over  were  practiced,  and  yet  every  day  they  ran  more 
into  debt.  David's  pay  was  very  small;  it  was  not 
enough  to  keep  two  people  in  comfort — one  of  them 
an  invalid  needing  medicines  and  a  physician's  care. 
Yet  Allan  remained  apparently  unconcerned. 

At  last  David  found  work  to  do  in  the  evening.  He 
now  earned  enough  to  cover  their  necessities,  but  Allan 
was  left  alone  most  of  the  time. 

One  evening  David  had  an  unexpected  vacation.  An 
accident  where  he  worked  caused  the  establishment  to 
close  early,  and  he  hurried  to  the  room,  eager  for  the 
pleasure  of  a  fewr  hours  with  his  brother. 

When  he  came  to  the  street-door,  he  said  to  himself : 
"I  will  go  up  quietly  and  surprise  him." 

He  ascended  the  stairs  with  a  quiet  tread.  The  door 
to  the  room  was  open,  and  he  saw  Allen  seated  at  the 
table,  moving  a  pencil  slowly  over  a  large  sheet  of 
paper. 

"The  poor  fellow  is  trying  to  write,"  said  David. 
Then  he  noticed  that  the  edges  of  the  sheet  were 
notched  at  intervals  and  that  it  had  been  folded  in 
creases.  As  the  blind  man  wrote,  he  felt  for  these 
notches,  and  then  ran  his  finger  along  the  crease  in 
advance  of  the  pencil. 

Full  of  tender  sorrow  and  pity,  David  crept  up 
behind,  that  he  might  put  his  hand  on  Allan's  shoulder 
and  thus  make  his  presence  known;  but  happening  to 
glance  down  upon  the  paper,  he  saw  the  words  "My 
dear  brother,"  and  he  knew  that  the  writing  was  for 
him  to  read. 

He  did  not  give  himself  time  to  wonder  that  Allan 
should    be    writing    to    him,    but    began    instantly    to 
decipher  the  misshapen  characters  on  the  paper.     In  a 
few  moments  he  had  overtaken  the  pencil. 
This  was  what  he  read: 

My  Dear  Brother  :  You  will  find  this  note  fastened  up 
on  the  outside  of  the  door.  Please  read  it  through  to  the  end 
before  you  enter.  Perhaps  you  will  then  think  it  best  not  to 
enter  alone. 

David,  my  brother,  these  words  come  to  you  from  the  dead. 
I  have  destroyed  the  pitiful  fragment  of  life  which  fate  left 
me.  You  were  wont  to  be  so  strong  and  brave — can  you  read 
on  calmly  now,  and  try  to  understand  me  when  I  tell  you  my 
reason  ?  Can  you  love  me  and  trust  me  as  you  always  have 
done  ?  I  believe  that  you  can  and  will,  and  that  is  why  I  have 
dared  to  take  this  step. 

Several  days  ago  I  procured  some  poison,  which  I  have 
kept  concealed  from  you.  Through  it,  death  comes  swift  but 
painless,  and 

David  watched  the  slow,  laborious  making  of  the 
last  few  words,  and  it  gave  him  time  to  think.  Where 
was  the  poison?  He  glanced  across  the  room  to  the 
bureau.  There  was  a  small  drawer  at  the  top  which 
Allan  had  used  exclusively  and  which  was  now  half 
open.     With  noiseless  step,  the  younger  brother  crept 


over  the  floor  to  this  bureau.  The  guess  was  correct. 
Hidden  under  some  handkerchiefs  lay  a  small  vial, 
filled  with  a  colorless  liquid. 

David  took  it  up,  shook  it  mechanically,  and  then 
turned  it  over  and  over  in  his  hands,  while  he  tried 
to  think  what  he  had  better  do.  At  any  moment  Allan 
might  finish  his  writing  and  come  in  search  of  the 
poison.  It  would  then  be  necessary  for  David  to  speak 
aloud  and  explain,  and  his  brother  would  suffer  the  tor- 
ture of  humiliation.  That  would  not  do.  Better  to 
carry  away  the  vial  and  make  no  explanations  unless 
they  were  demanded.  He  was  about  to  steal  out  of  the 
room,  when  the  thought  struck  him  that  his  brother, 
if  determined,  could  secure  death  by  other  means  than 
this  one  bottle  of  poison.  There  was  a  loaded  revolver 
in  the  bureau — that  must  be  taken  away.  But  what 
was  to  prevent  Allan  from  obtaining  more  poison? 
He  was  accustomed  to  buy  his  own  medicines,  now  that 
he  was  strong  enough  to  get  about.  Ah,  there  were  so 
many  ways ! 

The  blind,  man  seated  at  the  table  wrote  on,  feeling 
his  way  carefully  along  the  folds  in  the  paper.  David, 
crouched  upon  the  edge  of  the  bed,  watched  him  and 
thought. 

No;  merely  to  remove  the  means  of  death  would  not 
save  Allan.  The  only  hope  lay  in  appealing  to  him,  in 
pleading  with  him  for  his  own  life,  in  conjuring  him, 
by  the  love  which  held  them  together,  not  to  do  this 
terrible  wrong.  What  should  he  say?  David  was  not 
easy  of  speech.  His  very  thoughts  were  blunt,  ill 
assorted,  and  confused.  Deep  in  his  soul  he  felt  that 
his  brother  was  about  to  make  a  mistake — one  of  the 
most  awful  of  which  life  contained  a  possibility.  The 
feeling  was  independent  of  religion  or  of  superstition; 
it  was  a  part  of  David's  very  existence.  But  how  was 
he  to  speak  of  this  to  Allan,  who  seemed  to  understand 
everything  so  much  better  than  he? 

And  now  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  he  really 
did  not  know  his  brother.  Evidently  this  design  of 
self-destruction  had  been  in  Allan's  thoughts  for  many 
weeks,  and  yet  he,  nearest  to  him  of  all  beings  on 
earth,  had  never  been  allowed  to  suspect  it.  This  was 
why  Allan  had  been  so  calm  and  had  accepted  his  mis- 
fortunes so  lightly.  Tortures  of  sorrow  there  must 
have  been,  unspeakable  agonies  of  ruined  hope,  all 
endured  in  secrecy  and  silence.  It  seemed  to  David 
that  he  himself,  and  not  Allan,  must  have  lacked  the 
power  of  sight. 

But  what  was  to  be  done  now? 

The  pencil  was  still  moving  slowly  over  the  paper. 
David  rose  from  the  bed  and,  resuming  his  place 
behind  the  blind  man,  read  on : 

This  concerns  you  and  me,  and  no  one  else ;  is  it  not  so, 
brother  ?  1  he  world  is  far  away  from  us ;  we  are  alone 
together. 

Now,  what  has  existence  for  me?  When  first  I  learned  that 
I  was  to  be  always  blind  and  a  cripple,  there  came  with 
the  knowledge  an  impulse  for  death.  But  I  put  it  away  and 
said :  "No,  let  me  think  of  this  more  fully.  The  calamity 
seems  now  to  sweep  over  all  of  life.  Perhaps  when  I  am 
more  calm  I  shall  find  that  much  remains  untoched."  So  I 
waited  and  thought — and  in  the  end  I  found  only  one  thing : 
the  happiness  of  being  with  you.  This  is  real  and  lasting ; 
and  for  a  time  I  asked  myself  if  it  were  not  enough.  But  I 
remembered  that  my  existence,  wretched  and  useless  as  it  was, 
meant  more  of  labor  and  of  hardship  for  you,  and  I  thought, 
too,  of  what  sorrow  you  must  feel  for  me ;  and  the  pleasure 
of  being  with  you  turned  to  bitterness.  There  was  nothing 
left. 

But  you — you  love  me,  and  you  have  a  right  to  my  life. 
It  is  for  your  sake  that  I  have  spent  these  long  weeks  in 
silent,  solitary  debate,  after  every  other  doubt  was  cleared 
away.  At  one  time  I  had  almost  decided  to  beg  my  life  of 
you,  as  I  might  any  other  favor — but  I  dared  not.  Yet  I  am 
begging  it  now — after  I  have  taken  it. 

Dear  brother,  I  know  that  you  are  unselfish.  I  believe 
that  for  my  sake  you  would  give  up  the  greatest  happiness 
which  life  affords — as  I  would  for  you.  Can  you  not  then 
allow  me  the  little  that  I  take  when  I  deprive  myself  and  you 
of  my  existence  ?  If  now  the  conditions  were  reversed — if  I 
were  the  one  to  be  strong  and  well  while  you  were  crippled 
and  blind — I  try  to  think  of  it  in  that  way,  in  order  that  I 
may  understand  it  better  and  judge  more  fairly — I  should  of 
course  feel  an  intense  sorrow 

What  was  the  matter?  The  pencil  was  moving 
slower  and  slower.  At  last  it  stopped.  David  looked 
up  at  his  brother's  face  and  saw  it  working  with  strong 
emotion.     Then,  after  a  moment,  the  pencil  went  on : 

-that  you  should  suffer  so,  and  it  would  be  an  unspeak- 
able happiness  to  help  you,  to  work  for  you — you  would  be 
dearer  to  me  then,  a  thousand  times,  than  if 

"Oh,  what  am  I  saying!"  exclaimed  the  blind  man, 
aloud.  The  pencil  dropped  from  his  fingers,  and  he 
threw  himself  back  in  his  chair.  "I  could  not  let  him 
go,"  he  cried;  "it  would  be  cruel  in  him  to  leave  me. 
But  I — what  will  he — Oh,  Davy !" 

He  leaned  upon  the  table  with  his  face  resting  in 
his  open  hands,  while  David  stood  watching  almost 
breathless  in  the  struggle  to  keep  silent.  At  last,  Allan 
caught  up  the  sheets  of  paper  on  which  he  had  been 
writing  and  tore  them  to  fragments. 

"It  is  over,"  said  David.  He  restored  the  bottle  to 
its  place  in  the  bureau  and  crept  past  his  brother  out 
of  the  room.  Presently  Allan  heard  the  street-door 
noisily  open  and  shut,  and  David's  tread  sounded  upon 
the  stairs. 

That  night  as  the  brothers  were  about  to  retire,  Allan 
said: 

"David,  there  is  something  I  want  to  promise  you. 
I  have  already  promised  myself,  but  I  want  to  assure 
you  of  it,  also." 

"Yes,"  said  David;  "what  is  it?" 

"I  think  I  had  best  not  tell  you  what  it  is.  You 
would — you  would  be  distressed,  perhaps.  But  I 
promise  you." 

"Very  well,"  said  David;  "let  it  remain  a  secret, 
then.     But  I  accept  the  promise." 

Charles  Dwight  Willard. 
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A   MILLION    SQUARE   MILES. 


Randall    Parrish  Writes    a    Romantic  History    of    the  Great 
Plains. 


Until  Mr.  Randall  Parrish  devoted  himself  to  the 
work  there  was  no  concise  history  of  the  great  plains. 
One  of  the  most  wonderful  records  of  this  or  of  any 
other  time  had  not  appealed  to  the  historian,  who  was 
still  under  the  delusion  that  his  rightful  province  was 
with  rulers  and  titles  rather  than  with  the  vigorous 
manhood  that  could  enslave  nature  and  create  a  nation. 
The  story  of  the  great  plains  had  indeed  been  told,  but 
not  in  such  a  wav  as  to  be  generally  accessible.  In 
countless  fragments  it  was  scattered  through  the  litera- 
ture of  the  country,  in  biographies,  in  personal  recol- 
lections, and  in  fiction.  Some  of  it  was  in  the  unpub- 
lished manuscripts  collected  by  State  historical  societies, 
while  still  other  parts  had  never  been  rescued  from  the 
columns  of  ephemeral  newspapers.  There  was  abun- 
dant material,  but  the  labor  of  collection  and  arrange- 
ment was  a  formidable  one.  A  glance  at  Mr.  Par- 
rish's  book,  "The  Great  Plains,"  will  show  with  what 
success  it  has  been  undertaken. 

Mr.  Parrish  might,  of  course,  have  made  his  book 
very  much  larger,  and  it  would  have  been  just  as  read- 
able. He  has  the  happy  faculty  of  giving  to  his  facts 
some  of  the  vivid  color  that  belongs  to  them,  and  he 
writes  not  only  as  one  who  knows  his  subject,  but  as 
one  who  has  been  touched  by  its  unsurpassed  romance. 
He  has  felt  the  glamor  of  the  old  days  arid  he  knows 
how  to  communicate  it  to  his  readers.  His  modest 
object  is  to  create  an  interest  in  the  pioneers  of  the 
great  plains,  and  he  must  indeed  be  dull  who  can  read 
these  pages  without  the  contagion  of  enthusiasm  and 
without  an  abiding  admiration  for  the  heroism  of  the 
pioneer. 

The  vicissitudes  of  the  fur-trader  receive  well- 
merited  attention  from  the  author.  Their  history  is 
filled  with  adventure,  daring,  and  warfare.  The  hunters 
passed  up  the  Missouri  by  boat  or  along  the  valley  of 
the  Platte  on  foot,  their  destination  the  great  ranges 
beyond.  We  are  told  of  the  desperate  plight  of  Hugh 
Glass,  who  was  terribly  wounded  by  a  bear  and  left  by 
his  companions  to  perish  miserably.  In  his  pitiable 
situation,  without  food  or  weapons,  he  made  his  way 
to  Fort  Kiowa,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles  and 
through  a  country  infested  with  wild  animals  and  far 
more  cruel  Indians.  It  is  noteworthy  that  many  of 
such  heroic  efforts  were  called  forth  by  human 
treachery: 

Another  pathetic  incident  of  the  wilderness  is  illustrative 
of  the  life  led  by  these  men.  Six  hundred  and  sixteen  miles 
from  Independence,  Missouri,  on  what  was  later  the  Old  Ore- 
gon trail,  was  a  landmark  known  as  Scott's  Bluffs.  The 
name  arose  from  one  of  the  most  melancholy  happenings  in 
the  history  of  the  fur  trade.  A  party  of  trappers  were 
descending  the  Platte  in  canoes,  when  their  boats  were  upset 
in  some  rapids  and  all  their  supplies  and  powder  lost.  Their 
plight  was  desperate,  and  rendered  more  so  by  the  serious 
illness  of  one  of  their  number,  named  Scott.  While  scarcely 
knowing  what  to  do,  they  came  upon  a  fresh  trail  of  a  party 
of  white  men,  leading  down  the  river.  Anxious  to  overtake 
this  party,  and  Scott  not  being  able  to  move,  they  deliberately 
deserted  him  to  his  fate,  reporting  later  that  he  had  died.  A 
year  after,  the  man's  skeleton  was  discovered  beside  these 
bluffs,  proving  that  the  wretched  sufferer  had  actually  crawled 
more  than  forty  miles'  before  he  finally  surrendered  to  the 
inevitable  and  sank  down  in  merciful  death. 

The  early  immigrants  received,  of  course,  their  full 
share  of  the  miseries  of  the  great  trail.  The  hunters 
were  men  and  they  knew  exactly  what  they  had  to 
expect,  and  cheerfully  threw  the  dice  with  death  in  its 
most  frightful  forms.  But  many  of  the  immigrants 
were  women,  sometimes  delicate  and  sensitive  women 
to  whom  the  journey  must  have  been  a  long  purgatory. 
And  there  were  children.  Heroic  as  is  the  story  of 
the  men,  that  of  the  women  is  far  more  so: 

And  oh.  the  men,  the  women,  the  children  who  completed 
it !  Who  starved,  suffered,  and  agonized,  yet  marched  ever 
forward  in  misery  ;  who  faced  the  burning  heat,  the  stifling 
dust,  the  dead  monotony  of  the  plains,  the  snows  and  perils 
of  the  mountains,  the  awful  desolation  of  the  deserts,  yet 
with  undaunted  hearts  pressed  sternly  on !  The  long  miles, 
the  skulking  savages,  the  rude  fare,  the  nights  beneath  desert 
stars,  the  days  under  the  burning  sun,  the  never-ceasing  toil, 
the  constant  sense  of  danger,  only  served  to  develop  the  man- 
hood and  womanhood  of  these  representatives  of  an  iron  age. 
Before  them  ever  was  the  Star  of  Hope,  and  in  their  heroic 
hearts  faith  never  faltered.  They  crossed  a  continent,  thread- 
ing a  barren  wilderness,  to  win  for  civilization  a  region 
mighty  enough  for  an  empire.  They  did  their  work,  and  they 
did  it  well.  And  those  others  who  died  upon  the  way,  who 
sank  beneath  privation  and  despair,  who  fell  beneath  the 
Indian  tomahawk  or  the  grim  clutch  of  disease — their  lonely 
graves,  unmarked,  unknown,  strew  the  route  of  the  old  trail 
from  end  to  end.  They  were  the  martyrs  of  progress.  As 
soldiers  they  fell  in  the  front  rank. 

The  stage  coach  was  the  second  link  in  the  chain  that 
was  so  painfully  forged  between  the  East  and  the  West. 
The  perils  to  the  coach  were  even  greater  than  those 
that  assailed  the  prairie  schooner  or  the  mounted 
hunter.  There  were  terrible  summer  storms,  mud  that 
was  nearly  impassable,  and  the  dangers  peculiar  to  the 
mountains.  The  eight  frisky  mules  would  often  stam- 
pede, and  then  there  was  a  broken  coach  to  be  repaired 
with  whatever  tools  were  handiest.  The  Santa  Fe  Trail 
was  the  first  one  to  be  used  for  stage  purposes,  and  its 
story  is  that  of  one  long  tragedy: 

The  first  notable  tragedy  on  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  in  connec- 
tion with  stage  coaching  occurred  almost  with  the  first  effort 
at  establishing  the  line.  It  was  a  westbound  Con;ord,  con- 
taining a  full  complement  of  passengers,  includiig  a  Mr. 
White,  his  wife,  child,  and  colored  nurse.  The  journey  was 
not  an  unpleasant  one  across  the  wide  expanse  of  plains.  The 
Raton  Range  had  been  safely  surmounted,  and  juiz  about 
dawn  one  morning  the  heavy  coach  entered  the  canon  of  the 
Canadian,  its  occupants  unsuspicious  of  any  danger.  Instantly 
they  were  fiercely  attacked  by  an  ambushed  party  of  Apaches 


under  White  Wolf.  With  scarcely  any  opportunity  for  de- 
fense, the  unfortunate  whites  were  shot  down,  scalped,  and 
their  mutilated  bodies  left  upon  the  ground.  Mrs.  White,  her 
child,  and  nurse  were  borne  away  prisoners.  At  Taos  were 
several  troops  of  the  Second  Dragoons  under  Major  Greer. 
The  story  of  this  outrage  did  not  reach  them  for  nearly  two 
weeks,  but  upon  its  receipt  the  major  at  once  started  out  on  a 
hard  winter  campaign  in  the  hope  of  rescuing  the  captives. 
The  soldiers  had  with  them  as  guides  several  famous  frontiers- 
men— Kit  Carson,  "Uncle  Dick"  Wooton,  Joaquin  Leroux,  and 
Tom  Tobin.  The  heavy  snow  made  trailing  almost  impossible, 
yet  the  scouts  discovered  "signs,"  and,  amid  much  suffering, 
followed  the  Indian  trail  for  nearly  four  hundred  miles  and 
finally  located  the  village.  Everything  was  made  ready  for  a 
charge,  when  Major  Greer  suddenly  decided  to  have  a  parley 
with  the  savages  before  commencing  to  fight.  This  decision 
not  only  greatly  enraged  the  eager  troopers,  but  gave  the 
Indians  ample  time  in  which  to  prepare  for  action.  They 
took  full  advantage  of  the  opportunity  and  poured  in  the  first 
volley,  Greer  being  struck  in  the  breast,  his  life  saved  by  a 
suspender  buckle.  This  occurrence  took  from  him  all  desire 
for  further  peace  talk,  and  the  fight  was  on.  The  troopers 
charged  twice,  killing  and  wounding  more  than  a  hundred 
Indians,  but  the  chief  escaped,  and  when  the  soldiers  finally 
captured  the  village  they  found  there  the  body  of  Mrs.  White, 
yet  warm,  with  three  arrows  in  her  breast.  No  trace  of  either 
the  child  or  the  colored  nurse  was  ever  found. 

Of  course,  there  were  treaties  of  peace  with  the  In- 
dians and  the  warfare  of  the  plains  ebbed  and  flowed  in 
its  severity.  The  Sioux  chiefs  signed  a  treaty  at  Fort 
Laramie,  but  the  mass  of  their  followers  repudiated  it. 
Attacks  upon  wagon  trains  grew  more  and  more  fre- 
quent, and  although  a  strong  force  of  soldiers  was  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Philip  Kearney,  they  were  often  insuf- 
ficient to  keep  the  warlike  tribes  in  awe.  The  massacre 
of  Captain  Fetterman  and  his  party  is  one  of  the  least 
known  incidents  of  that  troublous  time.  Fetterman  had 
been  sent  forward  with  a  skirmishing  party  and  there 
was  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  in  desperate 
straits : 

Carrington  did  not  hesitate.  Leaving  barely  soldiers  enough 
to  defend  the  post,  he  sent  Captain  Ten  Eyck  forward  to  the 
rescue  with  seventy-six  men,  mounted  on  every  horse  or  mule 
to  be  found.  Hines  went  with  Ten  Eyck,  and  the  little  com- 
mand dashed  straight  for  the  ridge.  Still  afraid  he  had  not 
sent  out  a  sufficient  force,  Colonel  Carrington  hastily  mustered 
forty  more  men,  and  sent  them  forward  after  Ten  Eyck  on 
the  run.  Only  one  hundred  and  nineteen  were  now  left  to 
man  the  walls  of  the  fort  and  defend  it  in  case  of  attack.  As 
i  en  Eyck  pushed  on,  the  sound  of  shots  in  the  valley  beyond 
the  ridge  died  entirely  away;  and,  when,  at  about  1  o'clock, 
his  line  of  battle  finally  reached  the  summit,  no  sound  reached 
them  but  the  yelling  of  the  savages.  There  was  an  inch  or 
two  of  snow  on  the  hills,  and  footprints  were  plainly  visible 
showing  where  Fetterman's  men  had  gone  down  into  the 
valley.  But  nothing  could  be  seen  of  them  now.  The  entire 
valley  seemed  filled  with  warriors,  crazed  with  victory,  bran- 
dishing their  weapons,  and  yelling  defiance.  Taunting  and 
cursing,  they  dared  the  little  band  to  come  down.  But  Ten 
Eyck  durst  not  move,  and  finally  the  Indian  mass  in  his  front' 
began  to  move  away,  possibly  fearing  a  flank  attack  from  the 
train  guard.  Cautiously,  and  realizing  that  two  thousand 
Indians  were  still  somewhere  in  his  front,  Ten  Eyck  swung 
his  little  command  forward  in  line  of  battle  down  the  slope. 
Half  a  mile  in  advance  they  mounted  a  small  ridge  which  had 
obstructed  their  view,  and  near  which  the  greater  number 
of   Indians   had  lately   been   massed. 

As  they  cleared  its  summit  they  came  upon  a  sickening 
sight.  Lying  in  a  space  less  than  fifty  feet  square  were  the 
bodies  of  Captains  Fetterman  and  Brown,  with  sixty-five 
enlisted  men.  They  presented  all  the  nameless  horrors  of 
Indian  mutilation.  But  to  these  gallant  comrades  of  the 
relief  force  gazing  down  helplessly  upon  the  awful  scene  of 
the  carnage,  the  horror  was  intensified  by  the  evidence  that 
this  had  been  massacre,  not  battle.  Nothing  told  of  struggle, 
there  were  no  signs  of  protracted  defense ;  on  the  ground 
lay  only  five  or  six  empty  cartridge  shells.  What  had 
really  happened  came  home  to  those  men  of  the  relief  column 
instantly:  Fetterman  had  started  forth  with  insufficient  ammu- 
nition, and  with  empty  guns  and  empty  cartridge  belts  his 
men  had  been  ridden  down  by  the  frenzied  warriors,  shot, 
speared,  and  clubbed  to  death.  Officers  and  men  went  down 
together  struggling  hooelessly  to  the  last. 

This  is  but  one  story  out  of  many,  and  they  are  all 
of  them  records  of  heroic  deeds  and  sometimes  of  splen- 
did, reckless  sacrifice  that  can  only  be  deplored : 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  exciting  incidents  occur- 
ring at  this  time  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
great  plains.  There  were  almost  constant  attacks  on  wagon 
trains  and  the  smaller  bodies  of  scouting  troops.  The  advance 
of  the  builders  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Kansas  Pacific  Rail- 
roads witnessed  a  continued  series  of  skirmishes.  The 
graders  durst  not  leave  their  camps  except  under  armed  pro- 
tection, and  any  straggler  was  almost  certain  of  death,  even 
in  sight  of  his  helpless  comrades.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
unfortunate  captives  were  inhumanly  tortured  within  easy 
view,  although  beyond  rifle  range.  So  widely  scattered  yet 
so  numerous  were  these  outrages,  that  the  complete  story  can 
never  be  told,  nor  is  there  satisfactory  record  of  even  the 
part  played  in  this  great  plains  tragedy  by  the  army.  Few  of 
their  fights  reached  the  dignity  of  battle;  it  was  a  campaign 
of  hard  marches,  of  ceaseless  vigilance,  of  unending  peril,  of 
small  detachments  riding  swiftly  and  striking  fiercely  at  an 
ever-scattering  foe. 

The  building  of  the  railway  ushered  in  a  new  order 
of  life  along  the  trail.  There  was  a  reaction  from  the 
desperate  privation  and  the  incessant  fighting,  and  the 
swing  of  the  pendulum  was  naturally  toward  self- 
indulgence,  lawlessness,  and  dissipation.  Mushroom 
settlements  followed  the  laying  of  the  rails  and,  like 
mushrooms,  they  disappeared  almost  in  a  night: 

What  days  those  were  along  the  border,  when  money  was 
plentiful  and  human  life  the  mere  sport  of  a  moment!  Town 
after  town,  becoming  in  turn  the  terminus  of  the  Long  Trail, 
rose  into  sudden  prominence  only  to  sink  again  into  as  sudden 
oblivion  as  the  iron  rails  advanced.  Abilene,  Newton, 
Wichita,  Ellsworth,  Hays  City,  Great  Bend.  Dodge  City — all 
had  their  day,  their  feverish  activity,  their  flaming  up  into 
good  and  evil  repute.  Within  the  limits  of  each  in  turn  vice 
held  high  carnival.  Here  it  was  that,  weary  with  the  Long 
Trail  and  the  months  of  solitude  passed  on  lonely  ranges, 
the  reckless  nature  of  the  cowboy  found  invitation  to  excess. 
Here,  at  the  end  of  his  journey,  weary  with  labor  and  peril, 
like  the  sailor  ashore  after  a  long  voyage,  the  herder  squan- 
dered his  hard-earned  wages  and  sank  his  real  manhood  in 
riotous  dissipation  and  passionate  indulgence.  Here  he 
became  the  desperado,  the  "gun  fighter,"  and  the  "bad  man." 
He  was  encouraged  to  no  higher  life.  Gambling-houses  and 
brothels  filled  the  streets  from  end  to  end :  the  saloon  wel- 
comed him  as  he  swung  down  from  the  saddle ;  the  very  air 
was  electric  with  the  pleasures  of  sin.  When  under  the 
influence  of  vile  liquor  and  riotous  associates,  the  mild-man- 
nered,  generous,    manly   fellow,   who    rode    so    confidently    the 


vast   wilderness   of    the    plains,   became    a    terror,    whose   only 
recognized  law   was  the  "45"  dangling  at  the  hip. 

Even  with  the  coming  of  the  ranch  the  days  of  con- 
flict had  by  no  means  passed.  The  cowboy  was  always 
at  war — with  brutes,  with  the  elements,  with  himself. 
And  there  were  still  Indians  to  be  reckoned  with, 
skulking  savages,  ever  watchful  for  the  unguarded 
moment ; 

And  those  range  days  are  full  of  other  stories.  It  was  not 
cattle  and  storms  alone  the  cowboy  contended  against.  He 
was  soldier  and  scout  as  well  as  herder.  Again  and  again, 
sometimes  singly,  sometimes  in  company,  he  met  the  savage 
in  contests  of  blood.  Comanche,  Apache,  Kiowa,  Arapahoe, 
Cheyenne,  and  Sioux,  all  had  a  try  at  the  nerve  of  those  lone 
white  riders,  and  they  paid  the  cost.  And  there  was  war 
everywhere.  Many  a  cattle  king  held  his  kingdom  of  free 
grass  and  free  water  by  grace  of  the  rifle  and  the  reckless 
daring  of  his  men.  There  were  battles — unknown,  unnamed 
— fought  out  fiercely  in  the  nooks  and  corners  of  the  cow 
country — struggles  against  rivals,  against  "rustlers,"  against 
"nesters,"  against  sheep  men,  against  the  gradual  advance  of 
civilization  and  settlement.  And  the  cowboy  was  loyal  to 
the  "old  man'' — his  life  as  freely  offered  here,  in  some 
quarrel  regarding  the  merits  of  which  he  knew  nothing,  as 
when  he  rode  recklessly  to  round  up  a  stampeding  herd. 

The  frontier  life  produced  the  "bad  man"  and  the 
"bad  man"  produced  Judge  Lynch.  ■  Money  was  plenti- 
ful, there  was  no  semblance  of  home  life,  and  gamblers, 
saloon-keepers,  and  dissolute  women  flocked  into  the 
camps,  where  they  could  depend  upon  a  generous  har- 
vest in  their  respective  and  ill-favored  trades : 

An  illustration  occurred  in  the  ending  of  two  notorious 
bullies  of  Sheridan,  known  locally  as  Gunshot  Frank  and  Sour 
Bill.  From  some  cause  unknown  these  worthies  quarreled  and 
decided  to  fight  it  out  in  spectacular  fashion,  to  the  delight 
of  the  crowd.  Each  armed  himself  with  a  revolver,  shoul- 
dered a  spade,  and  started  off  for  the  ridge.  The  plan  was 
for  each  man  to  dig  a  grave  for  the  other,  then  exchange 
places,  and  see  which  would  have  to  be  filled.  However, 
before  the  work  was  half  done,  "Gunshot"  made  an  impu- 
dent remark,  and  Bill  promptly  plugged  him  through  the 
abdomen.  Balked  of  a  good  part  of  their  anticipated  enjoy- 
ment, the  crowd  fell  upon  "Sour,"  and  one  of  them  caved 
in  his  head  with  a  spade.  That  night  two  men  slept  in  the 
graves  dug  by  their  own  hands. 

There  were  hundreds  of  such  stories.  The  "bad 
man"  found  in  public  opinion  the  one  force  that  he 
could  not  overcome;  and  while  the  law  of  Judge  Lynch 
was  sadly  lacking  in  formalities,  it  contained  a  measure 
of  substantial  justice,  perhaps  greater  than  is  to  be 
found  in  its  more  orderly  successor. 

Mr.  Parrish's  book  is  a  substantial  and  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  history  of  America,  and  it  may  further  be 
said  that  it  is  history  in  its  most  palatable  form. 

"The  Great  Plains,"  by  Randall  Parrish.  Published 
by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago;  $1.75. 


It  is  asserted  by  Democratic  leaders,  declares  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald,  that  Bryan  will  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
party  as  long  as  a  large  section  of  the  rank  and  file 
believe  he  has  a  chance  to  win  an  election.  Therefore, 
they  point  out,  he  can  do  less  harm  to  the  party  as  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency  than  he  can  as  an  idol  of 
a  large  number  in  a  private  capacity.  The  year  1904  is 
cited  as  an  example.  Then  Democratic  defeat  was  laid 
by  the  Bryan  element  to  Parker  and  the  influences  that 
made  him.  It  was  contended  that  the  result  would 
have  been  altogether  different  if  Bryan  had  been  the 
candidate.  And  so  it  would  be  again  should  the  party 
go  down  to  defeat  under  the  leadership  of  anybody 
except  Bryan,  it  is  declared  with  much  emphasis. 
These  paradoxical  Democrats  who  are  in  favor  of 
Bryan's  nomination,  because  at  heart  they  are  against 
him,  admit  privately  that  their  party  is  in  desperate 
straits.  They  think  it  has  slim  chance  of  success  with 
any  candidate  under  present  conditions — that  it  might 
make  an  improved  showing  with  a  new  candidate  who 
is  not  shopworn;  but,  all  things  considered,  if  a  licking 
must  be  taken  it  will  be  better  to  take  it  under  Bryan. 


The  news  recently  received  that  Than-Thai,  the  King 
of  Annam,  had  been  forced  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  his 
eight-year-old  son  caused  no  surprise  in  Paris.  The 
only  surprising  feature  of  the  affair  was  that  the  French 
resident  had  allowed  Than-Thai  to  reign  as  long  as  he 
did.  Than-Thai  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  the 
French  in  18S9,  in  succession  to  King  Dong-Khan.  He 
was  then  ten  years  old.  From  the  first  he  exhibited 
a  character  of  a  fiendish  nature,  and  it  has  always  been 
a  matter  for  criticism  that  those  who  were  responsible 
for  his  elevation  to  the  throne  should  not  have  taken 
more  trouble  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  child  they 
chose,  or,  at  any  rate,  have  learned  of  the  tendencies  he 
so  soon  developed.  The  mistake  has  not  been  repeated. 
The  new  ruler,  who  is  Than-Thai's  second  son,  is  only 
nominally  the  king,  and  for  a  long  period  the  country 
will  really  be  ruled  by  the  French  resident  at  Hue. 

United  States  Senator  Francis  E.  Warren  of 
Wyoming,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  military 
affairs,  says  that  President  Roosevelt  has  told  him 
again  and  again  and  with  great  emphasis  that  he  did 
not  want  a  renomination.  Senator  Warren  went  on 
to  say  that  it  is  possible  that  in  the  interval  between 
now  and  the  convention  so  many  good  men  will  have 
developed  that  in  the  end  the  delegates  will  choose 
Roosevelt  by  acclamation.  In  that  case  he  would  find 
it  hard  to  decline  such  an  unusual  honor,  and  he  would 
be  reelected  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 


Walter  Scctt,  the  late  inventor  and  builder  of  print- 
ing presses,  was  one  of  the  thirty-nine  inventors  who 
were  mentioned  by  the  commissioner  of  patents  as  hav- 
ing been  granted  patents  each  year  in  twent; 
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DISCOVERIES   IN    EUROPE. 


Unexpected    and    Amusing    Things    Observed    by    a    Clear- 
Eyed  American. 


[These  paragraphs  are  from  a  recent  book  of  travel  by 
Don  C.  Seitz.  entitled  "Discoveries  in  Every-Day  Europe," 
published  by  Harper  &  Brothers.] 

The  dining-cars  that  run  north  from  Basle  into  Ger- 
many use  leaden-colored  china.  Each  guest  gets  a 
stack  of  plates,  piled  one  on  top  of  the  other,  in  num- 
ber equal  to  the  total  of  the  courses.  Six  plates  indi- 
cate six  courses.  So  the  dinner  comes  and  goes  in 
layers.     The  same  knife  and  fork  do  the  work  for  all. 

The  German  parcels-post  carries  its  burdens  in 
freight-cars  and  does  a  whopping  business.  At  every 
good-sized  German  station  a  string  of  these  cars  can 
be  seen  discharging  parcels  of  all  sorts  and  sizes. 
Everything  goes,  and  goes  for  a  few  pfennigs. 

Only  dukes  or  drummers  ride  first  class  in  the  Ger- 
man trains.  The  first-class  carriages  are  lined  with  red 
plush,  and,  as  both  dukes  and  drummers  are  scarce, 
usually  run  empty.  The  second-class  cars  are  roomy 
and  sociable. 

The  policemen  grow  less  majestic  as  you  journey 
north.  The  finest  being  in  the  world  is  a  Naples  police- 
man. His  hat  and  clothes  would  stop  all  traffic  in  New 
York.  The  Roman  policeman  is  of  the  same  breed  but 
less  stylish.  In  Milan  he  is  rather  common-looking. 
In  Lucerne  he  becomes  inferior,  and  in  Germany  com- 
monplace, despite  his  nickel-plated  helmet  with  a  spike 
on  it.  The  Paris  policeman  in  his  cap  and  dinky  little 
cloak  is  a  sad  affair,  while  the  London  bobby  is  the 
least  of  all  in  looks  or  uniform. 

Paris  does  not  put  fig  leaves  on  its  statuary,  but  it 
makes  the  Seine  barges  fold  up  their  masts  at  night  so 
as  not  to  mar  the  scenery. 

The  German  regard  for  the  pig  is  emphasized  in 
many  ways.  The  pork-shops  are  fitted  up  as  gorgeously 
as  saloons  are  in  New  York.  Plate-glass  windows, 
marble  counters  and  shelving,  hard-wood  fittings  with 
much  polished  brass  prevail. 

The  pig  himself  is  dealt  with  decoratively.  The 
plump  and  tender  hams  are  so  trimmed  that  the  layers 
of  fat  and  lean  show  to  the  best  advantage.  Loins 
and  chops  are  grouped  in  porcine  bouquets,  while  the 
ornamental  effects  of  the  sausages  are  never  lost. 

The  robber  castles  on  the  Rhine  can  not  compare 
with  the  Rockefeller  place  at  Tarrytown.  Rhine 
scenery  is  rather  dreary,  anyway,  and  most  of  the  Rhine 
towns  look  like  Piermont-on-the-Hudson,  where  the 
sun  goes  down  every  afternoon  at  12:30.  The  hill- 
sides seem  covered  with  shale,  out  of  which  grow  the 
grape-vines. 

The  Rhine  is  not  a  very  big  river,  but  it  is  a  busy 
one.  If  the  water  ever  ran  out,  the  hills  produce 
almost  wine  enough  to  fill  it  once  a  year. 

The  serpentine  drive  in  Florence  is  called  the  Viale 
Machiavelli,  possibly  because  it  is  so  crooked. 

Beer  mugs  in  Germany  have  a  sort  of  Plimsoll  mark 
cut  in  the  side,  so  you  can  tell  when  one  is  legally 
loaded.  When  you  get  your  half-litre  for  two  cents  the 
foam  must  be  all  above  the  government  line.  Here's 
where  the  Kaiser  is  ahead  of  T.  R. 

Ice  is  regarded  with  a  superstitious  reverence  in 
Italy,  France,  and  England.  Common  waiters  are  not 
allowed  to  touch  the  precious  product.  Instead,  the 
head  waiter  hands  it  out  in  infinitesimal  fragments  with 
a  pair  of  sugar-tongs.  Recently  the  London  newspa- 
pers have  been  clamoring  for  the  advent  of  some  enter- 
prising American  with  an  ice  plant.  Most  of  the 
London  editors  are  Americans  or  have  been  in  America, 
and  their  palates  yearn  for  long,  cold  things  with 
straws  in  them  in  preference  to  the  yeasty  British  beer. 

Of  the  eleven  Egyptian  obelisks  in  Rome  ten  are 
topped  with  ornate  bronze  crosses,  which  give  them  a 
bizarre  effect  hardly  thought  of  by  Pharaoh's  designers. 

Two  cents  is  the  standard  price  for  an  ordinary  trol- 
ley fare  in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  and  four  cents 
is  the  London  standard.  The  distances  on  the  conti- 
nent are  not  so  great,  but  the  average  ride  is  no  shorter 
than  that  taken  on  the  New  York  trolleys.  The  cars 
are  not  so  large,  but  they  are  clean,  and  people  are  not 
allowed  to  stand  up  in  the  aisles  or  between  seats. 
Each  car  has  a  huge  vestibule  for  any  overflow  of  pas- 
sengers, and  the  standee  must  stand  there  or  get  off 
the  car.  Milan  has  the  best  line,  and  it  is  operated  by 
the  Societa  Ellettrica  Edison,  which  sounds  like  home 
with  a  few  trimmings. 

The  Mediterranean  sunset  is  one  of  the  glories  of  the 
world.  The  sea  is  a  velvet  blue.  When  evening 
comes  the  clouds  forsake  the  sky  and  the  sun  takes  on 
the  color  of  molten  gold,  gilding  the  purple  waters  as 
the  great  glowing  disk  approaches  the  level  line  of  the 
horizon;  wide  waves  of  crimson  intervene  across  the 
azure  heavens,  and  sea  and  sky  leap  together  in  a  vivid 
embrace  of  color.  The  sun  vanishes,  the  sea  turns 
from  gold  to  silver,  and  the  sky  grows  crystal  clear. 
Then  night  falls  slowly  down. 

Florence  supports  a  good  vaudeville  theatre,  half 
enclosed  and  half  under  canvas.  You  can  buy  drinks 
and  smoke.  It  seemed  a  little  odd  to  see  two  New 
York  knockabout  artists  doing  a  hobo  turn  in  Tuscany. 
They  won  little  applause,  but  excited  some  astonishment 
by  their  make-up.  There  are  no  tramps  in  Italy,  and 
the  point  was  lost. 

Taddeo  Gaddi  set  the  fashion  for  bridges  over  the 
Arno.  The  Arno  is  a  nice  little  river,  with  some  pale- 
green  water  in  it  and  lovely  stone  terraces  along  the 
shores.  Florentine  washer-women  tidy  up  their  clothes 
in  the  stream.  The  sewage  goes  somewhere  else. 
!L  — ooe'ns  know  how  to  treat  rivers  decently.     They 


all  have  to  work,  but  thev  are  kept  sweet  and  clean. 
A  European  river  forty  feet  wide  handles  as  much 
freight  as  an  ordinary  American  railroad,  while  the 
Rhine  carries  more  business  to  a  block  than  half  the 
Hudson  River.  Splendid  tug-boats,  fine  barges,  and 
handsome  steamers  do  the  work,  with  anchored  chain- 
boats  to  pull  the  big  loads  up  the  rapids. 

RECENT  VERSE. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


"  Unknown  U.  S.  Soldier." 
"Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori." 

The  hot  sky  would  split  with  the  uproar 

That  day  when  they  fought ; 
This  rest  in  the  stillness  and  shadow 

Gives  time  for  long  thought : 
He  must  think  of  one  strange  revelation. 

One  thrilling  surprise — 
It  is  better  to  think  with  cool  darkness 

Laid  over  your  eyes. 

Time  enough  for  deep  thought  while  the  branches 

With  Winter  are  dumb  ; 
When  the  great  sun  swings  far  to  the  Northward 

And  Summer  has  come  : 
He  lies  hushed  with  the  wonderful  knowledge 

He  holds  in  his  breast 
And  the  bright  flag  droops  always  above  him 

To  honor  his  rest 

Rough  and  reckless  and  headstrong  and  violent, 

Tingling  with  life. 
Charmed  once  by  the  call  of  the  drums 

And   the  sound  of  the  fife — 
That  day  when  they  waited  and  waited 

And  knew  they  must  die, 
Where  was  comfort  for  him,  where  was   help 

Beneath  the  hot  sky  ? 

All  the  life  beating  strong  in  his  body 

Revolted,  out-cried 
Against  dying ;  no  courage  or  passion 

But   only   his   pride 
Sent  him  on  with  the  others,  despairing 

And  hating  it  all, 
And  faint  with  sick  horror  at  seeing  them 

Stumble   and  fall. 

Far  out  on  the  crest  of  the  battle, 

Up.  up  toward  the  death — 
"To  die  for  one's  country  is  sweet!" — he  remembered, 

And  then,  out  of  breath, 
Met  the  shock  and  the  pain  and  the  terror 

Unflinching  and   knew 
In  one  instant's  unbearable  brightness 

It  was  true !     It  was  true  ! 

— 5".  H.  Kemper,   in    The  Reader. 


Windows. 


Here  in  the  city  each  window  is  blank  as  a  dead  man's  eye ; 
But  the  windows  of  a  village  in  the  land  where  I  would  be 
Shine  out  for  me  like  the  faces  of  friends  when  night  storms 

up    the    sky ; 
Scanning  the  hills  for  their  tardy  guest ;  waiting,  looking  for 

me. 

Like  the  smoke  of  a  burning  empire  the  night  drifts  over  the 
deep. 

And  the  shadows  are  dusky  giants  w-ho  stride  o'er  the  moun- 
tain range ; 

And  the  silent  earth  is  clothed  with  the  marvelous  hues  of 
sleep, 

And  the  dark  flowers  melt  in  darkness,  and  the  white  flowers 
waver  and  change. 

Oh,  it  is  there  I  would  be  at  this  hour,  far  from  the  voluble 

street. 
And  the  cunning  of  little  men,  and  the  gossip  of  little  towns  ; 
Aoove  my  head  my  comrades  the  stars,  and  beneath  my  feet 
The  warm  bosom  of  earth,  the  naked  breast  of  the  downs. 

For  I  know  that  where  the  lines  of  the  hill  curve  splendidly 
to  the  sea, 

In  the  house  with  the  gray  stone  gable  beyond  where  the  path- 
way ends, 

Xight  after  night,  in  storm  or  calm,  a  woman  watches  for  me 

At  one  of  those  golden  windows  that  shine  like  the  eyes  of 
friends. 

And  I  know  that  when  1  return  at  last,  travel-sullied  and  vile, 
Scourged  by  the  whips  of  life,  broken  and  wan  with  years, 
The  blood  will  leap  to  my  desolate  heart  when  I  see  her  smile, 
And  my  tear-stained  soul  shall  be  cleansed  in  the  healing  rain 
of  her  tears. 

— St.  John  Lucas,  in  The  Academy. 


In  America,  in  China,  and  in  most  countries  of  the 
world,  with  the  exception  of  India,  says  a  special  agent 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  the  cloth- 
ing used  is  woven  in  wholesale  lengths,  and  the  tailor 
does  the  rest.  In  India,  the  cloth  is  woven  in 
the  required  shapes  and  sizes,  and  only  rarely  cut  to 
fit  the  body.  Dhooties,  sarries,  and  chadars,  the  three 
great  Indian  cloths,  are  used  as  they  are  woven,  and 
are  not  touched  by  needle  or  scissors.  The  Mahome- 
tans usually  wear  garments  requiring  the  use  of  a  tailor, 
but  the  great  bulk  of  the  Hindu  population,  either  from 
motives  of  economy  or  from  aversion  to  depart  from 
established  custom,  prefer  simple  loom-made  garments, 
and  to  m?.ny  orthodox  Hindus  made-up  clothes  are  an 
abomination.  The  majority  of  the  population,  there- 
fore, still  wear  the  dhootie  and  the  sarrie,  though  the 
upper  classes  are  day  by  day  gradually  assimilating  the 
customs  of  the  Mahometans. 

*■» 

A  patent  has  been  taken  out  in  Germany  on  glass 
telegraph  poles  b>'  an  architect  named  Wilhelm  Schtitz. 
The  imperial  postal  authorities  are  about  to  make 
experiments  with  these  poles,  to  determine  whether 
they  will  stand  the  stress  of  wind  and  weather.  Pre- 
liminary trials  have  evidently  convinced  capitalists 
that  such  is  the  case,  inasmuch  as  a  company  with  a 
capital  of  half  a  million  marks  has  already  been 
formed  for  exploiting  the  patent.  If  such  poles  are 
profitable  in  a  country  with  abundant  forests  like  Ger- 
many, it  is  expected  that  they  will  be  doubly  welcomed 
in  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  other  regions  where 
wood  is  scarce,  as  well  as  in  tropical  countries,  where 
wooden  poles  are  soon  destroyed  by  insects. 


The  youngest  mountaineer  who  ever  set  foot  on  the 
Jungfrau  summit  is  Ida  Liechti.  She  is  only  ten  years 
old,  and  is  the  daughter  of  the  Jungfrau  Railway 
manager.  She  was  born  and  raised  among  the  Alps, 
and  learned  to  climb  like  a  goat  when  hardly  more 
than  an  infant. 

King  Leopold  of  the  Belgians,  who  is  already  a  land- 
owner in  France  at  Ville  Franche,  has  recently  become 
the  possessor  of  the  beautiful  chateau  in  the  Seins-et- 
Oise,  where  it  is  his  present  intention  to  spend  a  few 
weeks  each  year.  The  chateau  was  sold  to  the  king 
by  Mrs.  Henry  Say,  the  widow  of  the  French  "sugar 
king." 

Regis  H.  Post,  governor  of  Porto  Rico,  is  earning 
much  praise  by  his  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
island.  The  natives  have  made  rapid  strides  along 
industrial  lines  under  his  encouragement.  They  are 
now  industriously  cultivating  sugar,  coffee,  and  fruit 
with  the  hope  of  making  the  island  a  commercial 
centre  for  those  products. 

Three  registers  of  the  treasury  have  been  of  Afri- 
can blood.  B.  K.  Bruce  was  succeeded  by  Judson  W. 
Lyons  of  Georgia  and  Lyons  was  succeeded  by  the  pres- 
ent register,  William  T.  Vernon  of  Kansas.  Vernon 
is  said  to  be  the  best  colored  orator  in  the  United 
States.  He  also  has  a  reputation  as  an  educator,  being 
at  the  head  of  an  industrial  school  for  colored  people 
at  Quindaro. 

Captain  August  Richter  has  given  up  command  of 
the  North  German  Lloyd  liner  Kronprinz  Wilhelm,  and 
retired  from  sea  duty  as  a  result  of  what  he  asserts 
was  a  supernatural  warning  he  received  after  the  col- 
lision of  his  ship  with  an  iceberg  in  July  last.  His 
brother,  Herman,  gave  up  the  sea  in  a  similar  way 
twenty  years  ago  when  his  ship,  the  Saale,  struck  an 
iceberg  and  spirits  whispered  to  the  captain  that  he 
no  longer  was  a  safe  commander. 

F.  A.  Bridgman,  who  is  best  known  of  the  Ameri- 
can artists  resident  in  Paris,  opened  an  exhibition  of 
his  works  recently  at  the  Petit  galleries.  The  exhibi- 
tion comprises  250  paintings,  ranging  from  some  of 
the  artist's  earliest  work  tc  a  number  of  paintings  just 
completed.  Bridgman,  though  sixty,  is  still  one  of  the 
best  tennis  players  in  Paris.  Especially  admired  in 
the  present  showr  is  a  portrait  of  a  beautiful  young 
woman  of  blond  type  wearing  a  pink  ball  dress.  This 
is  the  artist's  wife,  whom  he  married  last  August. 

Senator  William  B.  Allison  of  Iowa  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  refused  cabinet  portfolios  from  more 
Presidents  than  any  other  American  statesman.  His 
first  invitation  to  enter  the  cabinet  came  from  Presi- 
dent Garfield.  President  Arthur  also  asked  him  to  sit 
at  his  council  table,  as  did  Presidents  Harrison  and  Mc- 
Kinley.  In  other  words,  every  Republican  President 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  President  Roosevelt,  has  sought  to  obtain  the 
venerable  Iowa  statesman  as  a  member  of  his  official 
family. 

Among  the  members  of  royal  houses  who  of  recent 
years  have  retired  from  the  world  and  sought  the  seclu- 
sion of  a  convent  is  now  to  be  enrolled  the  Princess 
Clara  of  Bavaria,  who  has  just  entered  the  community 
of  Benedictine  nuns  who  have  established  themselves 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  they  purchased  a  beautiful 
estate  in  close  proximity  to  Osborne.  This  community 
possesses  an  ex-queen  for  its  lady  abbess  in  the  person 
ol  the  venerable  widow  of  the  late  Don  Miguel,  for- 
merly King  of  Portugal ;  and  among  its  most  illustrious 
and  frequent  visitors  were  the  present  Queen  of  Spain 
(prior  to  her  marriage)  and  her  mother,  Princess 
Henry  of  Battenberg. 

From  Tangier  comes  the  announcement  of  the 
appearance  of  a  new  prophet  among  the  Moors  of  Bar- 
Dary.  This  imitator  of  Mahomet  is  well  known  to 
Parisians,  and  it  is  rather  amusing  to  find  a  French- 
man going  to  the  heart  of  the  desert  to  carry  out  his 
masquerade,  for  he  is  none  other  than  Doctor  Grenier, 
once  upon  a  time  a  radical  deputy  for  Pontarlier. 
After  his  election,  having  become  a  Mussulman  in 
Algeria,  he  insisted  on  perambulating  Paris  and  enter- 
ing the  chamber  clad  in  his  Moslem  garb.  He  like- 
wise performed  his  daily  abul  in  accordance  with  the 
Koran,  not,  however,  privately,  but  before  everybody. 
He  washed  himself  every  morning  and  evening  in  the 
river  near  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  This  was  a  little 
too  strong  even  for  Paris,  and  Pontarlier  soon  had 
another  deputy,  and  in' the  due  course  of  time  the 
Moors  were  being  told  a  new  prophet  had  arrived  and 
he  came  to  reconcile  them  with  the  French. 

Our  present  diplomatic  agent  at  Cairo,  who  bears 
the  title  of  consul  general,  is  Lewis  M.  Iddings,  who 
was  formerly  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  later  on  served  as  first  secretary  to  our  embassy 
at  Rome.  He  is  by  training  and-  experience  more  a 
diplomat  than  a  consular  officer,  although  he  under- 
stands the  United  States  well.  As  diplomatic  agent 
he  is  the  guardian  of  the  rights  of  all  Americans  who 
come  to  Egypt.  None  of  them  can  be  arrested  without 
his  i  nsent.  and  any  such  arrest  must  be  made  by  one 
of  his  O'Mi  p  'cemen,  who  are  known  as  the  consular 
cat  '.    se  cavasses  attend  the  consul  general  on 

all  state  occ«  ons  and  act  as  lieutenants  about  his  front 
di  ire  Turks  or  Egyptians.     Each  wears  a 

f  .:    ;  jrgeous  uniform,   embroidered   with   gold 

1  great  sword  at  his  side.     These  men  are 

subject  to  Consul  General  Iddings  and  they  have  the 
ight  to  e-   jrce  his  commands. 
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BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


A  discriminating  critic  points  out  that  the 
heroines  of  modern  fiction  are  growing  older 
and  he  wonders  why.  The  novel-reading  pub- 
lic is  no  longer  interested  in  the  lovesick 
school  girl  and  wants  something  more  sub- 
stantial than  the  frilled  prettiness  that  did 
very  well  for  our  fathers.  The  heroine  of 
Elinor  Glyn's  "Three  Weeks"  was  some- 
where between  twenty-five  and  thirty-five. 
The  Baroness  von  Hutten's  "Pam"  was  twenty- 
nine,  while  the  majority  of  the  most  popular 
heroines  of  today  remind  us  of  the  Irishman's 
remark  when  he  was  asked  about  a  lady's 
age — "You  wouldn't  think  of  a  chicken  when 
she  was  by." 

But,  after  all,  the  change  is  a  desirable  one. 
We  want  brains  and  cleverness  now-a-days 
rather  than  peaches  and  cream.  Above  all, 
our  heroines  must  have  ideas,  and  who  can 
expect  ideas  much  under  thirty  ?  The 
tendency  will  probably  continue  until  our 
novelists,  taking  their  courage  in  both  hands, 
give  us  heroines  of  thirty-five,  which  is  the 
age  when  a  woman  becomes  most  fascinating 
and  most  desirable  as  companion  or  wife. 


The  Weavers,  by  Gilbert  Parker.  Published 
by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York;  $1.50. 

Few  finer  or  more  manly  stories  have  been 
told  than  this.  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  shows  his 
fine  training  upon  every  page,  whether  in  the 
masterly  presentation  of  his  facts  or  in  the 
perfection  with  which  he  gives  the  life  of 
truth    to   his   characters. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  little  English  vil- 
lage of  Hamley  to  Egypt  and  the  Soudan,  but 
it  is  with  no  sense  of  incongruity  that  we 
watch  David  Claridge,  the  Quaker  boy  who 
was  disciplined  by  the  meeting  for  kissing  a 
girl,  go  out  to  Egypt  and  undertake  the 
reformation  of  that  sink  of  iniquity  and  in- 
trigue. We  see  at  once  that  it  was  just 
what  such  a  boy  could  do,  overcoming  du- 
plicity with  steadfast  truth  and  rising  to  the 
heights  of  a  magnificent  valor  by  an  unwaver- 
ing adhesion   to   duty. 

David  himself  was  something  of  an  Oriental 
and  altogether  a  fatalist  and  a  mystic.  No 
wonder  that  the  Prince  Pasha  turned  to  him 
as  to  a  rock  in  the  desert,  knowing  him  at 
once  as  unshakably  honest  and  learning  to 
rely  upon  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  new 
and  unconquerable  diplomacy  of  truthfulness. 
David  becomes  Claridge  Pasha  and  then  come 
plots  and  counterplots,  revolts  and  treasons, 
and  the  slow  and  certain  triumph  of  an  inex- 
orable will  fortified  by  a  religious  and  fatal- 
istic fervor.  David  Claridge  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  characters  in  fiction, 
almost  great  enough  to  be  superhuman,  inspir- 
ing in  its  subtle  suggestion  of  the  reservoirs 
of  force   that  lie  above  and  beyond  intellect. 

The  author  fails  nowhere.  He  writes  as 
though  he  were  saturated  with  the  Orient 
and  had  explored  the  Oriental  mind  to  its 
depth.  The  pendulum  of  the  story  swings 
from  East  to  West  with  unfailing  rhythm. 
Whether  it  is  love,  or  the  game  of  interna- 
tional politics,  or  the  life  of  a  country  village, 
or  a  furious  fight  in  the  Soudan,  there  is  no- 
where a  fading  color,  or  a  slackened  interest. 
*'The  Weavers"  is  one  ot  the  few  great  stories 
of  the  day.  Intellectually  and  morally,  it  is 
an  education. 


men  are  too  often  self-persuaded  to  deny  them- 
selves an  enjoyment  that  might  otherwise  be 
theirs.  The  author  of  the  present  work  has 
undertaken  his  task  with  the  comforting  recol- 
lection that  Wagner  himself  deprecated  the 
priming  of  his  hearers  with  leading  motives 
and  elaborate  musical  information.  He  had 
a  message  to  give  and  he  was  willing  to  give 
it  to  those  who  had  ears  and  to  the  extent  of 
their  receptive  powers.  Nothing  more  is 
needed  than  an  outline  of  the  story-  There 
is  no  necessity  for  preliminary  training,  and 
if  an  initiation  into  Wagnerian  mysteries  does 
not  come  from  the  music  itself,  it  will  never 
come   in  any  other  way. 

The  author  has  told  the  Wagnerian  stories 
with  an  admirable  simplicity,  but  with  an 
ever-present  realization  of  the  sublime  use 
that  is  made  of  them.  He  has  told  the  stories 
musically,  if  such  an  expression  may  be  al- 
lowed, and  as  though  he  himself  were  haunted 
by  meanings  that  made  the  written  words. 
Only  a  master  of  Wagner's  philosophy  of 
music  could  have  written  so  fitly  for  those 
who  now  know  little  or  nothing  of  it. 


inaugurating  the  British  slave  trade.  His  ,  ginning  her  colonial  policy.  She  was  at  death 
success  is  at  best  partial,  but  this  is  not  a  very  grips  with  Spain,  and  her  great  need  pro- 
heavy  count  to  lay  against  a  man  who  lived  !  duced  a  whole  brood  of  sea  dogs  whose  merit 
in  days  when  human  rights,  unsupported  by  ;  was  in  their  valor  and  the  strength  of  their 
force,  received  scant  consideration.  Hawkins  blows.  Mr.  Walling  has  done  a  good  work 
was  a  product  of  his  day,     England  was  be-    and  done  it  well. 


Boys  and  Girls  from  Thackeray,  by  Kate 
Dickinson  Sweetser.  Published  by  Duf- 
field  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  $2. 

It  was  once  said  by  some  one  who  wanted 
to  say  something  clever  that  Thackeray  was 
as  incapable  of  drawing  a  good  man  as  Dick- 
ens was  incapable  of  drawing  a  gentleman.  | 
That  generalization  is  of  course  contradicted  \ 
by  Colonel  Newcomb  on  the  one  hand  and  by 
David  Copperfield  on  the  other.  But  there 
can  at  least  be  no  question  of  Thackeray's 
capacity  to  appreciate  childhood.  He  was  a 
child-lover  and  he  found  his  way  into  child 
mysteries  by  the  never-failing  key  of  sym- 
pathy. 

The  author's  task  was  not  an  easy  one,  but 
she  has  done  it  with  skill.  No  better  way  to 
create  a  youthful  interest  in  Thackeray  could 
be  found.  We  have  a  series  of  complete 
stories  which  adhere  to  the  original  text  while 
stripping  from  them  the  adult  intrigue  and 
plot  in  which  they  originally  existed.  Under 
a  less  deft  hand  we  should  simply  have  a 
spoiling  of  Thackeray  without  any  kind  of 
adequate  compensation,  but  as  they  are  now 
the  stories  can  not  fail  to  captivate  the  youth- 
ful reader  and  to  result  in  a  fuller  demand  for 
the  stronger  meats  of  the  great  writer. 


For  Maisie,  by  Katherine   Tynan.     Published 
by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago;  $1.50. 
Those  who   expect  good  things  from  Kath- 
arine   Tynan    will    not    be    disappointed    with 
"Maisie."     Kit    Wells,    one    of    the    roughest 
of  the  rough,  marries  Maisie's  mother,  whom 
he    finds    outcast    and    dying    at    his    door,    in 
order  that  he  may  legally   own  her  winsome 
:  little  daughter.     Kit  Wells  becomes  rich,  but 
i  he  remains  a  boor  and  all  his  wealth  is  lav- 
!  ished  upon  Maisie,  who  is  actually  a  lady  by 
;  birth    and    upon    whom    education    and    travel 
I  have  their  due  effect.     The  collisions  between 
Kit    and    his    aristocratic    neighbors    are    well 
|  described,    and    we    see    the    rough    workman 
gradually  accepted  by  wealth  and  culture  as 
a  result  not  so  much  of  his  daughter's  charm 
as  from  his  own  force  of  character  and  un- 
compromising    honesty.     The     characters     of 
Kit  and  of  Maisie  are  admirably  drawn   and 
their  story  is  fascinatingly  told. 


Light-Fingered  Gentry,  by  David  Graham 
Phillips.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  New  York;  $1.50. 
To  attack  a  public  evil  through  the  medium 
of  the  novel  has  a  proved  efficacy  and  is  likely 
to  have  a  continued  vogue  so  long  as  fiction 
is  not  made  the  cover  for  inaccuracy  in  essen- 
tial facts.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  present  author's  treatment  of  life  in  the 
insurance  world  has  been  over-colored  or  that 
there  was  any  lack  of  restraint  in  the  picture 
of  heartless  and  fraudulent  abuse  at  which 
we  are  allowed  to  glance  through  the  veil  of 
a  charming  romance.  Horace  Armstrong  is 
divorced  from  his  wife  Neva  for  incompati- 
bility. They  both  go  to  New  York,  where  he 
becomes  the  president  of  a  great  insurance 
company,  while  she  pursues  her  art  studies. 
Armstrong  was  a  typical  and  rather  con- 
scienceless man  of  affairs  and  his  gradual 
change  of  character  as  he  slowly  revolts  from 
the  iniquities  in  which  he  is  forced  to  par- 
ticipate is  finely  drawn  and  with  the  hand  of 
an  artist.  Then,  too,  he  falls  in  love  again 
with  his  divorced  wife,  and  under  the  double 
stimulus  of  love  and  conscience  he  sets  him- 
self successfully  to  the  gigantic  task  of  re- 
form. Mr.  Phillips's  characters  are  real  men 
and  women,  neither  too  fine  nor  too  gross 
for  daily  food.  The  story  is  logically  un- 
folded without  strain  or  jar,  and  the  interest 
maintained  to  the  end. 


House    Health,    by    Doctor    Norman     Bridge. 

Published  by  Duffield  &  Co.,  New  York; 

$1.25. 
This  is  one  of  those  refreshingly  common- 
sense  utterances  on  hygiene  and  the  home 
that  mark  our  slow  transition  from  the  health 
follies  of  the  past.  As  a  sample  of  Doctor 
Bridge's  courage  we  may  quote  his  opinion 
that  "one  should  always  be  in  a  draught, 
never  out  of  it ;  there  is  no  other  safe  rule. 
A  draught  of  air  does  not  produce  colds ;  it 
prevents  them."  The  chapters  on  parents  and 
children  and  on  some  of  the  familiar  failings 
of  every-day  life  are  full  of  refreshing  and 
breezy   wisdom. 

The  Secret  Agent,  by  Joseph   Conrad.     Pub- 
lished by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York; 
$1.50. 
The  author  has  probably  succeeded  in  giv- 
ing   a    fairly    accurate    picture     of     anarchist 
organization  and  of  the  way  in   which   crime 
results    from    the    sheer    necessity    of    "doing 
something."     He  has  certainly  drawn  a  grim 
and  sordid  picture  of  considerable  force.     Its 
fault   is   to   be   overweighted   with   descriptive 
detail,    and    sometimes   the    story   drags    from 
this  cause. 


The  Wagner  Stories,  by  Filson  Young.     Pub- 
lished  By   McClure,   Phillips   &   Co.,   New 
York. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  many  people 
are   deterred    from    the    study   of    \ Vaguer   by 
the  complex  weavings  of  motive  and  meaning 
with  which  his  work  has  been  covered.     The 
average   devotee   will    have   us   believe   that   a 
very  unusual  equipment  of  mental  and  mystic 
development  is  needed  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
study    of    Wagner's    operas,    and    those    who 
modestly  believe  that  they  are  even  as  other 


The  Temple  of  Virtue,  by  Paul  Revere  Froth- 
ingham.     Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  Boston;  $1.25. 
A  book  of  broad-gauge  religious  reflections, 

inspiring  in  its  tone  and  wholly  free  from  the 

taint  of  dogma. 

A  Sea-Dog  of  Devon,  by  R.  A.  J.  Walling. 
Published  by  John  Lane  Company,  New 
York;  $1.75. 

It  is  strange  that  there  should  be  no  ade- 
quate biography  of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who 
certainly  ranked  high  among  the  Elizabethan 
heroes.  Even  the  present  work  claims  to  be 
no  more  than  a  preliminary  study  upon  which 
something  more  elaborate  can  be  built. 

The  main  object  of  the  author  is  to  clear 
the  memory  of  his  hero  from  the  charge  of 
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Sauce 


THE     ORIGINAL    WORCESTERSHIRE 

IS  THE  SECRET  OF  MY  SUCCESS 

Indeed,  I  find  that  no  other  relish  delicately 
flavors  so  great  a  variety  of  dishes.  I  use  it  in 
many  kinds  of  Soups.  On  Fish,  it  gives  an 
appetizing  touch.  Stews,  Hashes  and  Meats  it 
greatly  improves  and  I  use  it  in  Gravies.  It  gives 
a  delicate  relish  to  Cheese.  It  imparts  just  that 
"finishing  touch"  which  makes  many  dishes  per- 
fect. Epicures  say  it  is  one  of  the  best  digestives 
ever  used  on  food. 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 


A  Rubric  Series. 
Among  the  luxuries  of  the  library  must  be 
numbered  the  little  series  issued  by  Duffield  & 
Co.,  New  York.  This  includes  "The  Canticle 
of  the  Sun  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,"  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  writings  of  St.  Francis,  and 
which  might  well  take  precedence  of  many  of 
the  devotional  exercises  now  in  use.  Other 
volumes  are  the  "Rubaiyat"  of  Omar  Khay- 
yam, "The  Constitution  of  the  United  States," 
"The  Declaration  of  Independence,"  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Oration  and  First  and  Second 
Inaugural  Addresses,  and  Washington's  Fare- 
well Address.  Each  volume  is  printed  in  two 
colors,  with  marginal  decorations,  while  the 
cover  work  in  black,  red,  and  gold  is  particu- 
larly dainty.     Price,  60  cents  each. 


The  "Entre-Nous  *'  Series. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  the  short  story 
as  a  work  of  art  will  welcome  the  series  of 
tales  published  by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co., 
New  York.  The  present  issue  contains  "Allee 
Same,"  by  Frances  Aymar  Mathews;  "Good- 
Night,"  by  Eleanor  Gates ;  "Schmidt,"  by 
Lloyd  Osbourne ;  "In  the  Deep  of  the  Snow," 
by  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts ;  "Dawn,"  by  Kath- 
erine  Holland  Brown,  and  "Araminta  and  the 
Automobile,"  by  Charles  Battell  Loomis.  All 
of  these  stories  are  worthy  of  remembrance 
in  their  present  well-bound  and  "illustrated 
form.     Price,   50  cents  each. 


For  the  Young. 
Warmly  to  be  commended  are  the  stories  re- 
told from  St.  Nicholas  Magazine,  issued  in  six 
dainty  volumes  by  the  Century  Company,  New 
York.  An  attractive  cloth  binding  and  an 
average  of  fifty  illustrations  make  these  books 
highly  attractive  to  older  children,  while  they 
are  by  no  means  beneath  the  attention  of 
adults  who  like  to  read  a  goqd  story  well  told. 
The  series  comprises  "Sea  Stories,"  "Island 
Stories,"  "Western  Frontier  Stories,"  "Stories 
of  the  Great  Lakes,"  "Stories  of  Strange 
Sights,"  and  "Southern  Stories." 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip- 
It  is  reported  from  St.  Petersburg  that  the 
authorities    have    ordered    the    confiscation    of 
Count    Tolstoi's   book    entitled    "A    Compara- 
tive Study  of  the  Gospels." 

A  selected  list  of  plays  for  amateurs  has 
been  compiled  by  Elizabeth  A.  McFadden 
and  Lilian  E.  Davis,  with  an  introduction 
by  Luella  L.  Peck,  professor  of  elocution, 
Smith  College.  This  bibliography  consists  of 
some  three  hundred  and  fifty  titles.  It  is 
divided  into  a  general  list,  a  list  for  children, 
and  a  list  of  Christmas  piays.  It  is  further 
supplemented  by  appendices  giving  some 
twenty-eight  plays  for  outdoor  presentation 
and  a  smaller  number  of  old  English  plays 
which  are  possible  for  amateurs.  The  bib- 
liography will  be  published  if  sufficient  sub- 
scribers are  procured. 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  Holmes,  well-known  authoress 
and  contributor  to  magazines,  died  at  her 
home  in  Brockport,  New  York,  October  7. 
Mrs.  Holmes,  whose  maiden  name  was  Hawes, 
was  born  on  a  farm  in  Brookfield,  Massachu- 
setts. She  was  a  precocious  child,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  making  progress  in  the  study 
of  grammar  when  only  six  years  old,  and  to 
have  taught  school  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  In 
accordance  with  the  early  New  England  cus- 
tom, she  had  begun  school  at  three.  Her 
first  article  was  written  and  published  when 
she  was  fifteen.  The  Appletons  published  her 
first  books.  She  was  a  prolific  writer,  and 
acquired  great  popularity  among  her  readers. 
More  than  two  million  copies  of  her  books 
have  been  sold,  and  in  libraries  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  keep  as  many  -  as  twenty 
sets  of  her  books  upon  the  shelves  in  order 
to  meet  the  demand.  Mrs.  Holmes  married 
David  Holmes,  a  lawyer  of  Brockport,  and 
traveled  extensively  with  him.  She  was  the 
author  of  thirty-nine  novels,  the  earliest  of 
which,  "Tempest  and  Sunshine,"  was  pub- 
lished in  1854.  Her  last  book,  entitled  "Con- 
nie's Mistake,"  was  published  in  1905,  and 
between  these  two  stretches  a  long  series  of 
titles  representing  practically  one  book  for 
each  year.  Among  these  titles  may  be  men- 
tioned "Edith  Lyle,"  "Doctor  Hathern's 
Daughters,"  "Darkness  and  Daylight,"  and 
"Christmas  Stories." 

"The  Editor  Who  Was  Never  the  Editor" 
is  the  striking  title  of  Bliss  Perry's  contribu- 
tion to  the  anniversary  number  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  In  it  poetic  justice  is  done  to  F.  H. 
Underwood,  who  was  the  leading  spirit  in 
launching  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Hitherto 
due  credit  has  not  been  given  to  this  untitled 
and  unrecognized  editor. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  are  bringing  out  Law- 
rence Binyon's  tragedy  of  "Attila,"  now  being 
played  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre,  London. 
The  work  has  attracted  much  attention,  being 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  important  pro- 
ductions of  the  season.  One  of  the  great 
characters  in  the  world's  history,  and  usually 
called  "The  Scourge  of  God,"  Attila  is 
peculiarly  fitted  for  such  representation. 

In  considering  the  work  of  Alfred  Bruneau 

it    is   i    possible   to    disassociate   the   musician 

a    1    e    great    French    writer,    Zola.     Both 

i   id  much  in  common.     The  result   of 


their  friendship  was  a  collaboration  resulting 
in  a  new  departure  in  opera.  "Le  Reve"  and 
"L'Attaque  du  Moulin"  were  both  inspired  by 
Zola's  work.  During  the  famous  Dreyfus 
trial  the  two  men  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
fighting  for  justice.  John  Lane  Company  an- 
nounces an  illustrated  biography  of  Bruneau 
which  contains  a  complete  list  of  his  operas, 
songs,  and  other  compositions. 

Professor  Bliss  Perry's  volume,  "Selections 
from  Burke,"  is  meeting  with  special  appre- 
ciation in  Ireland.  The  publishers,  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  have  received  an  order  by  cable 
from  Gill  &  Son,  of  Dublin,  for  another  edi- 
tion of  the  book. 

Professor  Percival  Lowell,  founder  and  di- 
rector of  the  observatory  at  Flagstaff,  Arizona, 
believes  that  constructive  life  is  existent  today 
on  Mars — life  of  which  the  supposed  artificial 
canals  are  only  one  evidence.  He  has  pre- 
pared for  publication  in  the  coming  months 
of  The  Century  a  series  of  popular  papers  on 
the  subject  of  Mars  as  a  possible  abode  of  life, 
setting  forth  some  of  the  latest  astronomical 
discoveries  and  theories,  and  with  illustra- 
tions made  up  from  the  most  recent  observa- 
tions of  the  planet  taken  under  highly  favor- 
able circumstances  during  the  summer  just 
passed. 

The  special  winter  number  of  the  Interna- 
tional Studio,  devoted  to  the  "Gardens  *  of 
England,"  will  form,  without  doubt,  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  beautiful  volumes  of  the 
series.  It  will  form  the  most  complete  work 
of  the  kind  ever  issued.  Hundreds  of  views 
have  been  taken  of  the  most  interesting  gar- 
dens and  a  selection  has  been  made  for  illus- 
tration, of  which  there  will  be  nearly  150, 
printed  as  full  page  plates  in  the  best  pos- 
sible style,  many  of  them  in  color.  The  letter- 
press will  be  written  by  an  expert,  and  will 
be  particularly  valuable  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  laying  out  and  artistic  treat- 
ment of  the  garden. 


Eastern  Theatrical  Notes. 

Denman  Thompson,  now  playing  in  New 
York  in  "The  Old  Homestead,"  has  been  on 
the  stage  since  1852.  He  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  a  small  part  in  "The  French  Spy" 
with  the  Lowell  stock  company. 

Isabel  Crothers,  who  wrote  "The  Three  of 
Us,"  was  a  school  teacher  in  Bloomington, 
Illinois,  before  she  went  to  New  York  to 
become  a  teacher  in  a  dramatic  school. 

James  J.  Corbett  is  starring  in  Langdon 
McCormick's  play,  "The  Burglar  and  the 
Lady."     He  will  be  in  Philadelphia  next  week. 

Nance  O'Neil,  with  McKee  Rankin  and 
three  others,  is  presenting  a  condensed  ver- 
sion of  "Leah,  the  Forsaken,"  as  a  fifteen- 
minute  act  in  vaudeville.  The  Pittsburg 
critics  recently  gave  her  high  praise  for  her 
emotional   power  in  the  noted   "curse"  scene. 

Arnold  Daly  and  a  small  company  are  play- 
ing George  Bernard  Shaw's  one-act  skit, 
"How  She  Lied  to  Her  Husband,"  at  Ham- 
merstein's  Victoria  vaudeville  theatre  in  New 
York. 

In  New  York  a  writer  who  had  noted  the 
declaration  that  stage  managers  taught  actors 
how  to  act,  asked  some  prominent  players 
about  it.  Florence  Roberts  met  a  question 
with  a  query :  "Do  stage  managers  make 
actors — is  that  the  question?  Dear  me — and 
I  am  to  answer  all  in  a  minute  between  over- 
ture and  first  act?  Did  some  one  ask  who 
makes  the  stage  manager  ?  Am  I  to  answer 
that,  too  ?  No  ?  Thank  you,  I'm  so  glad. 
Some  stage  managers  are  great  actors.  Some 
great  actors  are  great  stage  managers.  Well, 
one  that  was  both  of  these  made  me — my  late 
husband,  Lewis  Morrison,  the  playwright. 
Ah !  they  create,  we  illustrate.  Few  good 
actors?  No,  indeed.  There  are  hundreds  of 
them  here  in  the  East  and  a  lot  more  in  the 
Golden  West" 

The  first  production  on  any  stage  of  Eugene 
Presbrey's  dramatization  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker's  novel,  "The  Right  of  Way,"  was 
given  before  a  large  audience  in  Montreal 
last  week.  The  local  coloring  lent  interest 
to  the  play,  but  apart  from  this  it  is  the  gen- 
eral verdict  that  Mr.  Presbrey  has  turned  out 
a   successful   drama. 

Blanche  Bates  is  appearing  in  "Madame 
Butterfly"  again,  having  revived  the  play  for 
her  matinee  performances  in  Boston.  "The 
Girl  of  the  Golden  West"  continues  to  be  the 
attractive  offering  in  the  evening. 

"La  Dame  aux  Camelias,"  the  original  play 
by  Dumas  the  younger,  was  first  presented  in 
February,  1852,  at  the  Vaudeville  in  Paris 
with  Mme.  Doche  and  Fechter  in  the  prin- 
cipal parts. 

*•> 

The  death  of  the  real  mother  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Japan,  Lady  Nakayama,  who  held  the 
highest  rank  at  the  imperial  court,  occurred 
October  4.  According  to  the  laws  of  the  im- 
perial house  of  Japan,  when  a  prince  is  born 
to  a  woman  other  than  the  empress,  his  birth 
does  not  necessarily  incorporate  the  mother 
into  the  imperial  family.  Lady  Nakayama 
remained  the  holder  of  the  highest  rank  at 
court,  although  not  formally  recognized  as 
the    emperor's    mot] 

who  adopted  the  present  emperor,  and  who 
died  in  1897,  being  officially  supposed  to  be 
his  mother. 


The  Lord  of  Creation. 
How  great  is  man!     He  stays  the  storm, 

And  with  a  wall  makes  seas  stand  still! 
He  flies  above  the  clouds  and  sends 

His  roads  through  heaven-piercing  hill. 

He  climbs  Mount  Aetna's  heaving  sides, 
And  makes  earth's  rulers  come  to  taw; 

But  climbs  a  tree,  so  Rumor  says, 
In  terror  of  a  mother-in-law. 

— New  York  Mail. 


Although  an  unusual  circumstance,  a  cer- 
tain heavyweight  champion  once  fell  ill.  A 
doctor  was  called  in  and  leeches  were  recom- 
mended. "I'll  send  round  a  box  of  leeches 
by  my  man  this  afternoon,"  the  doctor  said 
to  the  champion's  wife.  "Put  one  on  your 
husband  as  soon  as  they  arrive,  madam." 
Then  the  doctor  departed.  When  he  came 
again  the  next  morning  the  woman  met  him 
in  the  hall  and  he  said  to  her :  "Well,  did 
you  get  those  leeches  all  right?"  She  sniffed. 
"Oh,  yes,"  she  replied,  "I  got  them.  But  1 
what  was  the  use  of  sending  such  little  bits  I 
of  things  for  a  great  big  chap  like  Jim  ?  I 
just  took  and  clapped  a  ferret  on  him." 
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Of   the   University  of    California. 
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Tuesday,    Nov.    5 "Le  Manage" 
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Irving  Institute  and  California  Conser- 
vatory o!  Music,  2126  California  St.,  San  Francisco 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Music, 
languages,  art  and  elocution.  Accredited  by  the 
Universities.  New  term  opens  Monday,  Aug.  5. 
MISS  ELLA  M.  PINKHAM,  Principal. 


California  Conservatory  of  Music — Full  corps  of 
teachers  in  ah  departments.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. HERMAN  GENSS,  Director. 


Books  and  Autographs  Wanted 

We  solicit  consignments  of  books,  autograph 
letters,  engravings,  coins,  stamps,  curios,  etc., 
for  sale  at  auction. 

We  are  the  leading  house  in  this  line  and 
our  charges  are  low.     Write  for  particulars. 

THE  MERWIN-CLAYTON  SALES  CO. 
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Companion    and 
Governess 

Competent  American  lady,  educated  abroad, 
desires  position  in  a  cultured  home  to  take 
complete  charge  of  the  education  and  bring- 
ing up  of  one  or  two  motherless  children ; 
can  manage  the  details  of  a  home  if  desired; 
proficient  in  music  and  French;  highest  refer- 
ences.    Address  Box  1019,  Argonaut. 


Fannie   Hinman's  Juvenile  Class  in   Dancing 

meets  Saturday  afternoon  at 
Golden  Gate  Hall,  Sutter  St.  near  Stelner.    Phone  Fell  10 


Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  take  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing the  publication  in  book  form  of  Gilbert  Parker's 
great  new  novel  "THE  WEAVERS." 

THE  BOOK 

The  appearance  of  this  romance  as  a  serial  in 
Harper's  Magazine  seems  to  have  so  interested  the  read- 
ing public  that  they  have  compelled  the  printing  before 
publication  of  more  books  than  were  ever  similarly  issued 
under  the  imprint  of  HARPER  &  BROTHERS. 

THE  REASON 

The  story  is  one  of  terrific  force.  In  the  realm 
of  adventure  strife  has  a  purpose,  love  is  noble  and 
victory  falls  to  those  who  fight  the  good  fight.  The 
lives  of  a  man  and  woman  cross  and  intermingle  and 
the  threads  woven  by  fate  finally  achieve  a  result  at 
once  satisfying  and  complete. 

THE  KEYNOTE 

The  author's  foreword  sounds  the  note: 


"Ye  are  all  weavers,  and 
Allah  the  Merciful,  does  he 
not  watch   beside  the  loom?" 


October  19,  1907. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


OLGA    NETHERSOLE'S    STUDY. 


By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


It  is  most  curious,  this  frequent  inability 
of  the  people  of  one  nationality  to  put  them- 
selves in  sympathetic  rapport  with  the  fic- 
tional and  dramatic  literature  of  another. 
"The  Awakening"  is  a  dispassionate  study 
of  a  passionate  woman  caught  in  the  toils  of 
a  guilty  love,  and  who  is  only  awakened  from 
her  dream  by  the  imperative  call  of  maternal 
affection.  The  motive,  unlike  that  of  the 
ordinary  French  play,  can  not  be  condemned. 
The  denouement  is  creditable  to  human 
nature,  so  weak  and  nonresistant  in  the  hour 
of  fiercest  temptation;  for  the  woman  finally 
tears  from  her  heart  the  love  whose  grati- 
fication would  wreck  the  happiness  of  her 
cmld,  for  the  sake  of  that  child's  future. 

Yet  we  who  are  trained  to  the  point  of 
view  of  Puritanic  forbears — for  in  our  fiction 
and  drama  we  still  retain  largely  our  Puri- 
tanic ideals — can  not  quite  enter  into  the  feel- 
ings of  this  disloyal  wife  and  mother  who,  for 
love  of  a  fascinating,  mustached  young 
princeling,  would  betray  those  whose  dig- 
nity, happiness,  and  security  lie  in  the  hollow 
of  her   hands. 

We  condemn  her  in  advance.  False  wife, 
unnatural  mother!  So  we  feel.  But  that, 
perhaps,  is  not  the  way  to  look  at  the  case 
of  Therese  de  Megee.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  author,  who,  like  Ibsen,  does  not  make 
his  attitude  toward  his  characters  perfectly 
clear,  invites  us  to  look  on  with  philosophical 
interest  at  this  silent,  languorous,  hot-blooded 
woman  struggling  in  the  vortex  of  emotions 
whose  impetus  carries  her,  almost  beyond 
her  ken,  away  from  the  security  and  dignity 
of  home  and  family  affection  to  the  waste 
places  where  passion  blooms  with  luxuriance, 
and  in  its   decay  sheds  poison  and  blight. 

It  is,  perhaps,  the  defect  of  "The  Awaken- 
ing" tfeat  we  do  not  sympathize.  It  seems 
as  if  the  author  would  say,  "Look  at  this 
woman,  young,  beautiful,  one  of  the  elect 
of  the  earth.  She  has  rank,  wealth,  and  the 
adoration  of  those  whose  regard  enfolds  her 
in  the  safe  sanctuary  of  home.  Her  child 
loves  her,  her  husband  adores  her,  her  friends 
envy  and  look  up  to  her.  Yet  so  strong,  so 
compelling  is  the  call  of  the  flesh  that  she 
would  throw  everything  to  the  dogs  for  the 
transient  bliss   of  temporary  possession." 

We  must  all  construe,  of  course,  according 
to  our  own  lights,  and  as  Miss  Nethersole,  to 
our  understanding,   interprets  the  play. 

You  remember,  do  you  not,  that  George 
Moore's  musical  heroine,  when  she  tried  to 
become  Sister  Theresa,  the  nun,  could  only 
give  to  the  devotional  music  the  color  of 
earthly  passion?  For  she  had,  during  her 
operatic  career,  so  long  attuned  her  voice  to 
expressing  the  love  of  the  flesh  that  it  car- 
ried no  other  note.  So  it  is  with  Olga  Neth- 
ersole. She  has  made  an  absorbing  life-study 
of  the  Camille-Tanqueray-Sapho  type  of 
woman,  and  she  is  now  thoroughly  saturated 
with  the  expression  of  an  instructive  volup- 
tuousness. Therese  de  Megee's  physiognomy, 
her  look,  her  every  movement  is  suggestive 
of  a  nature  in  which,  in  spite  of  the  passing 
conflict  between  flesh  and  spirit,  the  purely 
physical  is  in  the  ascendant.  Theoretically, 
hers  might  be  the  story  of  a  woman  of  noble 
nature,  who,  in  spite  of  a  brave  resistance, 
is  swept  from  her  moorings  by  the  flood-tide 
of  a  mighty  and  irresistible  love. 

But  we  do  not  feel  it  so.  We  are  deepK 
interested  in  watching  the  struggle,  intensely 
absorbed  in  the  drama  of  statecraft  that  de- 
velops at  the  lovers'  meeting-place  and  sepa- 
rates them,  and  when  the  prince's  body  is 
seized,  and  the  woman  believes  he  is  dead, 
watch  the  manifestations  of  her  intolerable 
inguish  with  curiosity  and  interest  insatiate, 
jut  ever  cold.  Why  are  we  so  cold  ?  Is  it 
hrough  the  fault  or  the  intention  of  Paul 
iervieu,  or  Olga  Nethersole,  or  both  ?  I 
an  not  quite  make  out. 

Olga  Nethersole's  art  is  not  carried  on  her 

leeve    for    daws    to    peck    at.     That    is    quite 

•lain.     I  have  never  seen  her  before,  and  I 

ook  forward  with  keenest  interest  to   seeing 

er  again,  in  another  role.     For  she  does  not 

eveal  herself  all  at  once.     She  is  something 

f  an   enigma. 

I    observe    that    she    disdains    meretricious 

ids  and  sticks  to  realism.     Therese's  suffer- 

igs    were    not    beautified     by    powder     and 

rease    paint    and    graceful    attitudes.     There 

as  a  terrible  reality  about  the  expression  of 

er  agony  which   made   one  feel  like  a   cold- 

earted    student    analyzing     the    throbs    of    a 

uman    heart.     And    in    the    lact    act,    voice, 

ice,   and  movement   of   a  haggard,   dull-eyed 

,  oman    showed   the   utter   lassitude    of   a   de- 

tstating  despair.     And  still  we  were  always 

j  oof  and  cold. 

Perhaps    it    resulted    from    the    instinctive 

istility    of    theater-goers    whose     drama    is 

ibitually  made  to  order,  and  ruled  on  lines 

a  sort  of  stock  sympathy  for  the  troubles 

the   hero    and   heroine.     Perhaps    our   lack 

sympathy  was  due  to   the   extreme   art   of 

iss    Nethersole,    in      putting     Madame     de 

egce   so   thoroughly   out  of  the   pale   of  the 

dinary,    apol  -extenuating    sinner 

to   antagonize    us. 
I    don't   kr  it   up.     But   I   want 

ghtily    to  thersole    again    and 

j  d  out.     Fc  -  :t   that  this  interesting 

Id  powerful    actress    lacks   something   which 
j    needed    to    put    her    in    sympathetic    com- 


munion with  her  audience.  Her  Carmen  or 
her  Mrs.  Tanqueray  might  not  elucidate  this 
point,  but  her  Adrienne  Lecouvreur  could. 

I  was  disappointed  in  Miss  Nethersole's 
looks.  Like  her  much-praised  grace,  they  are 
of  too  heavy  a  type.  Her  rigidly  gliding 
movements  become  too  monotonous,  although 
they  were  specially  apt  to  the  conditions  in 
"The  Awakening,"  the  appearance  of  con- 
straint in  gait  and  attitude  being  suggestive 
of  concealment  and  the  suppression  of  guilty 
emotion. 

Miss  Nethersole  is  well  backed  up  by  a 
competent  company  in  her  presentation  of 
this  interesting  French  play.  Frank  Mills 
plays  the  difficult  role  of  the  lover  with  an 
ardor  and  abandon  that  are  almost  conti- 
nental, and  George  Ingleton  appears  in  a 
double  role,  playing  exiled  royalty  so  well 
that  one  almost  believed  oneself  witnessing 
a  scene  in  one  of  the  drawing-rooms  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain— in  that  ancient, 
proudly  exclusive  Paris  of  which  the  Ameri- 
can tourist  knows  little  or  nothing. 

Katherine  Stewart,  as  the  wise  old  Comtesse 
de  Megee,  by  her  stateliness  and  manner  of 
the  grand e  dame,  was  a  potent  factor  in  this 
picture  of  a  society  so  exalted  as  to  welcome 
within   its   fold  kings   and  princes. 

The  carrying  out  of  the  sensational  tragedy 
of  the  Prince  Gregoire  in  the  second  act 
might  seem  almost  melodramatic  in  the  tell- 
ing, but  this  happening  and  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  old  prince  recall  to  mind  the 
exciting  adventures  incident  to  the  reinstalla- 
tion of  the  Georgeovitch  dynasty  in  Servia, 
which  excited  the  attention  and  interest  of 
the  world  some  years  ago.  There  was  assas- 
sination, cruelty,  and  tragedy  in  that  bit  of 
actual  history  which  make  Prince  Gregoire's 
methods  look  as  mild  as  milk.  The  character 
of  the  old  prince  is  a  strong  and  unique 
conception,  that  of  the  young  one  in  contrast 
seeming  a  mere  typical  figure  of  romance. 

In  "The  Morganatic  Marriage"  Max  Nor- 
dau  gives  a  view  into  the  mental  processes 
of  kings,  and  those  who  serve  them,  which 
is  enlightening.  The  book  has  so  much  the 
air  of  being  founded  on  truth  that,  after 
reading  it,  one  feels  a  surer  knowledge  of 
the  kind  of  people  of  which  Prince  Gregoire 
and  his  son  are  examples.  They  are  entirely 
foreign  to  our  knowledge  and  experience,  and 
therefore  more  or  less  interesting,  according 
to  our  ways  of  thought.  So  with  the  con- 
spirator, Keff,  whom  Mr.  Belmore  made  so 
real  and  his  appeal  so  potent. 

And  the  little  ingenue  of  Molly  Pearson — 
how  natural  it  was,  how  complete  a  picture  of 
the  innocence;  the  virginal  shyness,  the  emo- 
tional reticence  of  young  girlhood  ! 

Mr.  Ingleton's  other  role  was  that  of  the 
husband,  a  well-acted  conception  of  the  kind, 
trustful,  loving  marital  partner,  who,  in  a 
trench  play,  always  fails  to  satisfy  the  emo- 
tional requirements  of  the  wife,  but  who, 
transplanted  to  America,  would  make  a  most 
blooming  success  as  the  god  of  the  average 
household. 

Miss  Nethersole  has  had  the  details  of 
mounting  and  costuming  attended  to  in  Paris. 
As  a  result,  the  French  atmosphere  of  the 
piece  is  enhanced.  The  drawing-room  scene, 
with  the  little  group  of  aristocrats  exchanging 
stately  amenities  over  their  tea,  looks  like  a 
modernized  view  of  a  Racine  dramatic  read- 
ing, and  with  the  rich  background  of  the  lofty 
room  is  a  picture  worth  seeing. 


Sousa  and  His  Band  Coming   Next. 

Manager  Greenbaum's  next  musical  offering 
will  be  John  Philip  Sousa  and  his  incom- 
parable band  of  fifty  artists,  assisted  by  Miss 
Lucy  Allen,  soprano  ;  Miss  Jeannette  Powers, 
a  brilliant  violinist,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Clarke, 
the  famous  cornet  virtuoso. 

Seven  concerts  will  be  given  in  this  city, 
at  Dreamland  Rink;  each  programme  will  be 
entirely  different,  and  clarinet,  trombone,  and 
euphonium  solos  will  make  the  offerings  ex- 
tremely varied. 

Sousa's  repertoire  is  a  marvelous  one  for 
a  band,  and  includes  such  numbers  as  Rich- 
ard Strauss's  tone  poem,  "Till  Eulenspiegl's 
Merry  Pranks,"  the  love  scene  from  "Feuers- 
noth,"  the  "Hymn  to  the  Sun,"  from  Mas- 
cagni  's  Japanese  opera,  "Iris" ;  the  entire 
"Peer  Gynt  Suite,"  by  Grieg ;  the  "Suite 
Arlesienne,"  by  Bizet,  composer  of  "Carmen"; 
selections  from  "Mme.  Butterfly,"  "La  Bo- 
heme,"  and  the  very  latest  European  success, 
"The  Merry  Widow."  Besides,  the  composi- 
tions of  Sousa  himself  will  form  an  important 
part  of  the  offerings,  and  his  latest  march, 
"Powhatan's  Daughter,"  will  be  featured. 

Complete  programmes  may  be  had  at  the 
box-office  when  it  opens  next  Thursday  morn- 
ing, October  24,  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  on 
Van  Ness  Avenue,  above  California  Street. 

The  dates  of  these  important  events  are 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday 
nights,  commencing  October  28,  and  matinees 
will  be  given  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thurs- 
day afternoons. 

Popular  prices  will  prevail,  the  reserved 
seats  being  $1,  75  and  50  cents.  At  matinees 
children  will  be  given  seats  at  50  and  25 
cents. 

Sousa's  band  is  unquestionably  the  finest 
military  band  in  the  world  and  has  met  with 
success  in  Germany,  Russia,  England,  France, 
and  Holland. 


J.    F.    Twist,    Dentist,    1476    Eddy    Street, 
near   Fillmore.     Phone  West  5304. 


FOYER    AND    BOX-OFFICE    CHAT. 


One  of  the  most  popular  of  the  recent  suc- 
cesses brought  out  by  Liebler  &  Co.,  "The 
Squaw  Man."  will  be  seen,  for  the  first  time 
here,  at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre  next  week. 
William  Faversham  has  the  leading  part,  and 
it  gives  him  opportunity  for  good  romantic 
work.  The  play  had  a  run  of  seven  months 
at  Wallack's  Theatre  in  New  York,  and  even 
then  had  not  exhausted  its  appeal  to  the  play- 
going  public.  The  story  of  the  drama  is  that 
of  an  English  nobleman  under  a  cloud  who 
hides  himself  in  the  wilds  of  Wyoming  and, 
in  gratitude  for  saving  his  life,  marries  an 
Indian  girl.  The  company  supporting  Mr. 
Faversham  includes  Margaret  Bourne,  Charles 
H.  Mailes,  Virginia  Klein,  Benton  Churchill, 
and   others. 


Another  play  new  to  San  Francisco  will  be 
presented  next  week  at  the  New  Alcazar 
Theatre  by  the  stock  company  headed  by  Ber- 
tram Lytell  and  Thais  Lawton.  The  offering 
is  Leo  Ditrichstein's  farce,  "Before  and 
After,"  which  was  a  success  when  first  pro- 
duced at  the  Astor  Theatre  in  New  York. 
The  comedy  deals  with  two  doctors  and  a 
magic  powder,  and  the  entanglements  and 
mirth-provoking  situations  are  numerous,  but 
the  end  smooths  away  all  difficulties  and 
clears  up  all  complications.  Bertram  Lytell 
will  be  Doctor  Page  and  Howard  C.  Hickman 
will  appear  as  Doctor  Latham,  the  inventor  of 
the  potent  powder.  Others  in  the  cast,  be- 
sides Miss  Lawton,  are  Adele  Belgarde,  Louise 
Brownell,  Burt  Wesner,  Ernest  Glendenning, 
and  Anita  Murray. 


At  the  Novelty  Theatre  next  week  that 
perennial  favorite,  "In  Old  Kentucky,"  with 
its  racehorses,  musical  colored  supernumer- 
aries and  exciting  incidents,  will  hold  the 
stage.  The  play  has  been  revised  and 
strengthened,  and  with  a  new  scenic  equip- 
ment and  various  new  effects  it  promises  to 
sustain  its  record  for  popularity.  The  first 
performance  will  be  at  the  Sunday  matinee, 
October  20.     Prices  range  from  $1  to  25  cents. 


A  well-known  and  popular  musical  company, 
Ye  Coloniel  Septette,  is  the  leading  attraction 
in  the  new  bill  at  the  Orpheum,  beginning  at 
the  matinee  performance  Sunday.  The  com- 
pany persents  a  musical  spectacle,  "An  Old- 
Time  Hallowe'en,"  with  new  scenery  and  cos- 
tumes, and  will  easily  take  its  old  place  in 
public  favor.  Cliff  Berzac-  will  introduce  his 
trained  horses  in  marvelous  feats,  and  a  less 
attractive  but  more  amusing  comedy  mule 
named  "Maud."  The  Four  Dainty  Dancers 
are  announced  as  the  acme  of  grace  and  quick- 
ness in  rhythmic  movements.  Lillian  Tyce, 
"the  real  Irish  girl,"  will  sing  the  charac- 
teristic melodies  of  Erin.  It  will  be  the  last 
week  of  Ladell  and  Crouch,  the  Teddy  Trio, 
Dixon  and  Fields,  and  of  Elfie  Fay,  the  inim- 
itable singer  and  comedienne. 


Olga  Nethersole  is  in  the  last  week  of  her- 
engagement  at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre,  and  her 
offerings  include  a  number  of  especially  at- 
tractive plays. 

William  Faversham,  the  star  of  "The  Squaw 
Man,"  was  last  seen  here  in  the  original  pro- 
duction of  "Aristocracy''  at  the  Baldwin 
Theatre. 


Mile.  Emma  Calve,  assisted  by  her  own 
Parisian  concert  company,  will  be  the  next 
great  singer  to  visit  the  city  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Will  L.  Greenbaum.  The  world's 
greatest  Carmen  will  appear  here  early  in 
December. 

Preparations  are  going  on  at  the  musical 
school  founded  by  Abbe  Perosi,  the  composer 
and  director  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  for  the 
rendering  of  a  new  composition  of  his  on 
which  he  has  been  working  for  some  time, 
and  which  is  intended  to  render  honor  to  the 
Pope  during  his  jubilee  year.  The  new  com- 
position is  an  oratorio  entitled  "Soul,"  and 
competent  musicians  who  have  had  a  chance 
to  examine  it  declare  that  it  is  perhaps  the 
best  of  the  abbe's  creations.  Over  400  chil- 
dren attend  the  school  of  music  founded  by 
the  composer,  and  all  will  take  part  in  the 
rendering  of  the  new  oratorio  in  the  presence 
of  the  Pope,  assisted  by  the  members  of  the 
Sistine   Chapel   choir. 


In  George  Bernard  Shaw  a  London  writer 
on  theatrical  topics  sees  the  salvation  of  the 
oft  doomed  musical  play.  "The  only  thing 
that  can  save  it  from  annihilation,"  he  as- 
serts, "is  another  mighty  combination  like  the 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  partnership.  The  musi- 
cian probably  would  be  found  quite  easily  if 
he  had  a  worthy  'book'  to  inspire  him.  And 
it  is  a  satirist  with  no  objection  to  'playing 
the  fool'  who  can  write  us  book,  lyrics,  and 
all  that  we  need.  So  why  not  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw  ?" 

The  United  States  Government  has 
officially  recognized  tipping.  All  officers  and 
employees  are  allowed  forty  cents  a  day 
while  traveling  on  government  affairs  for  tip- 
ping porters  and  waiters.  There  are  on  an 
average  725  government  officials  traveling 
every  day,  so  that  tips  cost  the  government 
$290  a  day,  or  $102,S50  a  year. 
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/309  VAN  NESS  AVE. 
Bel.  BUSH  and  SUTTER  STS. 


JUST  A  BOOK  STORE 

Robertson  s 

1539  Van  Ness  Ave. 

NEAR  PINE 
"Next  to  the  White  House" 


AMUSEMENTS 


Orpheum 

F.I.I  .IS  STREET,  NEAR  FILLMORE- 

I Absolutely  Clasa  A  Theatre  Building 

Week  beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon,  Oct.  20 
Matinee    Every    Day. 

Advanced  Vaudeville 

Ye  Colonial  Septette,  presenting  An  Old 
Tyme  Hallowe'en;  Berzac's  Trained  Horses; 
Four  Dainty  Dancers;  Lillian  Tyce;  Ladell  & 
Crouch;  Teddy  Trio;  Dixon  &  Fields;  New 
Orpheum  Motion  Pictures,  and  Last  Week  and 
Tremendous  Hit  of  Elfie  Fay,  the  Belle  of 
"Avenue  A." 

PRICES— Evenings,  10c,  25c,  50c,' 75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinees  (except  Sundays  and  holi- 
days),   10c,   25c,   50c.     Phone,   WEST   6000. 


New  Alcazar  T\e°iZ^ 

Cor.  Sutter  and  Steiner  Sta.     Absolutely  Class  ""A"  Building 
BELASCO  A  MAYER.  Owners  and  Managers 

COMMENCING    MONDAY,    OCT.    21. 
Thirty-Second  Week  the  New  Alcazar  Stock  Co. 
In    New    York's    Real    Success    of  the    Season, 

BEFORE  AND  AFTER 

A  Hilarious  Farce-Comedy  by  Leo  Dietrichstein. 

First    Time    in    San    Francisco. 
Evenings,    25c    to    $1.00.     Matinees,     Saturday 

and  Sunday,  25c,  35c,  50c. 

Oct.    28— "THE    HEART    OF    MARYLAND." 

David    Belasco's    Great    Play. 


VAN  NESS  THEATRE 

Cor.  Van  Ness  and  Grove  —  Phone  Market   500 

Two    Weeks— Beginning   MONDAY,    OCT.   21.' 
The   Distinguished   Actor,    MR. 

William   Faversham 

(By   arrangement    with    Charles    Frohman) 
In    the   Gripping   Play  of  the    Plains, 

"THE  SQUAW  MAN" 

By    Edwin    Milton    Royle. 
LIEBLER    &    CO.,    Managers. 
Coming— "CHECKERS." 


Novelty  Theatre  ZfsZ'n'J, 


Phone  Wat  3990 


Beg.  with  Matinee  SUNDAY,  Oct.  20, 

Fifteenth    Annual    Tour    of    the    most    popular 

American    play    ever    written, 

"IN  OLD  KENTUCKY" 

Written    by    C.    T.    Dazey. 
50 — Rolicking,     Frolicking, 

Comical  Pickaninnies — 50 
6 — Kentucky  Thoroughbred  Horses — 6 
Seats  25c,  50c,  75c,  and  $1. 
Next— "THE    VANDERBILT    CUP." 


DREAMLAND  RINK 

STEINER  NEAR  SUTTER 

Gadski 


ft 

^■'  Farewell    Concert 

Thii  Sunday  Afternoon,  Oct.  20 
^*^  i,t  2:30 

(^        Seats  $2.00.  $1.50  and  $1 ,00 
General  Admission,  $t.00f 
Box    office    at    Sherman,    Clay    &    Co.  s,    Van 
Ness,    above    California.     Sunday,    from    10    a. 
m.,    at    Dreamland. 

SOUSA  £g  BAND 

Four  Night* 

Commencing  Monday  Oct.  28. 

Matinees,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 

Thursday 
Prices  $1 .00.  75c  and  50c  reserved. 
Children  at  matinees  50c  and  25c 

Scats     ready     next     Thursday     at     Sherman, 
Clay    &    Co.'s. 

Next  Wednesday   evening,   Oct.   23,    Sousa   at 
the  Creek  Theatre. 

Coming— MME.  CALVE. 
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October  19,  1907. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


Mrs.  Sarah  Grand  has  descended  into  the 
lists  on  behalf  of  her  sex  and  for  the  further 
elucidation  of  the  marriage  problem.  She 
does  not  favor  the  suggestion  that  marriages 
should  be  "arranged"  by  officious  parents  and 
the  like.  That  is  all  very  well,  she  says, 
when  women  were  mere  chattels  or  intel- 
lectually childish,  but  the  young  woman  of  to- 
day has  a  mind  and  a  voice  of  her  own — 
especially  a  voice — and  the  idea  of  keeping 
her  outside  the  door  of  the  family  conclave 
is  not  one  to  be  entertained.  To  a  certain 
extent  marriages  are  already  "arranged" 
among  the  wealthy,  and  Mrs.  Grand  invites 
us  to  consider  the  result.  It  is  an  invitation 
that  we  do  not  willingly  accept. 

There  is  a  certain  impertinence,  not  to  say 
impudence,  in  the  question  why  women  do 
not  marry.  Of  course,  it  is  always  asked  by 
men,  and  with  the  inference  that  women  are 
unaccountably  neglecting  the  great  boons  of 
life — that  is  to  say,  the  said  men.  The  legiti- 
mate question  is  not  so  much  why  some 
women  do  not  marry  as  why  any  woman 
should  marry.  Either  question  is  easy  to 
answer  by  almost  any  man  who  has  a  mirror, 
or  the  power  of  introspection,  or  who  can 
look  conditions  in  the  face,  and  especially 
those  conditions  which,  because  they  are  the 
most  important,  are  the  least  talked  about. 

It  is  only  an  amazing  self-complacency  that 
can  persuade  the  average  young  man  that  he 
is  fit  to  marry  any  girl  at  all,  and  especially 
a  girl  with  modern  education.  Let  him  ask 
himself  what  he  has  to  offer  her  in  exchange 
for  a  revolution  in  her  life  from  which  her 
own  gains  are  something  more  than  prob- 
lematical, but  which  demands  nothing  from 
him  except  a  financial  rearrangement.  Has 
he  any  single  recompense  to  offer  for  the  one 
item  of  the  torture  chamber  which  we  are 
told — by  men — is  "woman's  prerogative"  and 
of  which  her  avoidance  is  another  pet  puzzle 
for  the  lords  of  creation?  Yes,  there  is  a 
recompense.  If  the  girl  is  in  love  with  the 
man,  and  remains  so,  she  will  have  nothing 
but  her  heart's  desire ;  but  then  the  girls  who 
fall  in  love  already  marry.  Our  real  com- 
plaint is  that  so  many  girls  do  not  fall  in 
love,  and,  as  has  been  already  said,  we  can 
hardly  expect  them  to  do  so  in  view  of  the 
low-grade  male  material  that  is  offered  to 
them  now-a-days  of  the  earth  earthy. 

There  is  really  no  problem  at  all.  Modern 
education  has  done  infinitely  more  for  women 
than  it  has  for  men.  It  has  developed  the 
soul  in  women  and  has  given  them  an  indi- 
viduality. It  is  true  they  do  not  know  what 
to  do  either  with  the  soul  or  the  individuality, 
and  for  this  reason  they  are  so  often  the 
figures  of  fun  that  we  see.  But  they  do  at 
least  own  themselves,  and  all  other  things 
shall  be  added  in  due  time.  But  education 
has  done  nothing  of  the  kind  for  men.  Their 
alleged  souls  are  just  as  dormant  as  ever. 
The  knowledge  given  to  them  in  the  schools 
has  been  little  more  than  a  weapon  for  the 
base  side  of  their  natures.  It  has  made  them 
more  cunning,  more  cruel,  more  relentless, 
more  selfish.  There  was  a  time  when  all 
women  wished  to  marry  because  they  looked 
up  to  men  as  their  superiors.  They  had  not 
the  mental  stature  to  look  straight  into  the 
eyes  of  the  animal  and  know  him  for  what  he 
is.  But  they  have  grown.  Now  they  look 
down   upon   men   and   refuse   to    marry   them. 

Really,  there  is  no  help  for  it.  The  men  of 
the  future  who  want  to  marry  the  women  who 
are  worth  the  trouble  of  marrying — that  is  to 
say,  the  women  who  do  not  want  to  be  mar- 
ried— will  have  to  cultivate  themselves.  They 
must  learn  to  think  of  something  besicte  their 
vanities  and  their  money.  Tney  must,  in 
other  words,  have  something  to  offer  the 
woman  that  it  is  worth  her  while  to  accept 
At  present  they  have  practically  nothing. 


An  invitation  to  spend  a  week-end  with  the 
King  and  Queen  of  England  at  Sandringham 
is  by  no  means  the  embarrassing  ordeal  that 
it  is  sometimes  represented.  Indeed,  there  is 
far  less  "fuss  and  feathers,"  far  less  appear- 
ance of  caste  or  of  ceremonial,  than  is  to  be 
found  at  many  of  the  "smart"  houses  in  New 
York.  The  visitor  does  not  usually  see  his 
royal  host  until  after  luncheon,  as  the  king 
attends  strictly  to  business  during  the  morn- 
ing hours.  After  luncheon  there  is  usually  a 
tour  of  the  hunting  preserves  conducted  by 
the  king  himself,  but  there  is  no  trace  of 
formality,  nor  does  the  queen  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance until  dinner. 

Sunday  is  passed  very  quietly  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  guests  do  exactly  as  they  please. 
The  queen  invites  a  few  chosen  intimates  to 
her  own  apartments  or  to  a  tour  of  the  ken- 
nels, while  the  king  wanders  about  the 
grounds  with  a  word  for  everybody  and  an 
eye  to  the  general  comfort.  There  is  no  kind 
of  constraint  or  of  ceremonial,  and  a  guest 
who  follows  the  ordinary  dictates  of  good 
feeling  need  never  be  in  doubt  about  doing 
the  correct  thing.  Evening  dress  is  of  course 
worn  at  dinner,  but  so  far  from  there  being 
any  lavish  display  or  any  special  evidence  of 
wealth,  such  things  are  not  only  unnecessary, 
but  they  are  severely  frowned  upon.  The 
.nan  who  made  frequent  changes  of  dress  or 
the  woman  who  committed  the  unpardonable 
vulgarity  of  wearing  jewels  in  daylight  would 
certainly  not  get  another  invitation  and  would 
be  left  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  reason.  There 
is  nothing  the   queen   so   much   dislikes  as   to 


see  an  indication  of  wealth  in  the  dress  of  her 
guests,  and  especially  at  Sandringham,  where 
country  customs  are  supposed  to  prevail. 
Wealth  is  not  a  passport  to  royal  acquaint- 
ance, nor  is  the  absence  of  it  a  bar. 


The  tailors  of  fashion  have  confessed  their 
decided  dissatisfaction  with  the  stability  of 
male  fashions.  Where  is  the  profit  or  the  en- 
couragement to  sartorial  art  in  a  costume  that 
does  not  change  from  season  to  season  and 
that  can  be  worn  again  and  again  so  long  as 
the  supply  of  moth  powder  holds  out  or  until 
the  owner  develops  a  front  elevation,  changes 
his  equatorial  line,  or  disturbs  his  centre  of 
gravity  ?  Obviously,  something  must  be  done 
to  impart  a  little  variation  into  male  attire 
and  allow  some  latitude  for  a  change  of 
fashion. 

But  the  tailors  have  learned  to  be  wary 
and  to  approach  the  quarry  with  caution. 
Men  have  become  nervous.  They  are  willing 
to  pay  tor  the  vagaries  of  their  wives  and  to 
foot  the  bills  for  Class  A  construction  in  mil- 
linery or  for  whatever  corresponds  with  rein- 
forced concrete  in  dressmaking.  And  they 
are  not  entirely  disinterested,  either.  Was 
it  not  David  Harum  who  said  that  it  was  good 
for  a  dog  to  have  a  certain  number  of  fleas 
to  prevent  him  from  brooding  over  being  a 
dog?  In  the  same  way  it  is  good  for  a  woman 
to  have  her  dress  to  worry  about,  because 
otherwise  she  might  worry  about  her  hus- 
band, which  would  of  course  be  good  for  him, 
but  distinctly  unpleasant.  A  healthy  husband 
has  his  own  well-defined  reasons  for  courting 
domestic  obscurity.  He  wants  to  be  let  alone 
and  to  go  on  his  simple  way  unquestioned, 
and  he  is  willing  to  pay  anything  in  reason 
for  the  privilege  of  wifely  oblivion.  The 
average  husband,  like  The  Hague  Conference, 
wants  peace,  and  he  expects  to  pay  for  it. 
He  gets  it  so  long  as  his  better  half  is  busy 
poring  over  blue  prints  of  architectural 
changes  in  her  anatomy  and  studying  dress- 
making estimates  for  a  change  from  the  curve 
to  the  straight  hip. 

But  to  return  to  our  muttons,  or,  rather,  to 
our  tailors :  Evening  dress  is  no  longer  to  be 
black.  Once  wean  the  male  animal  from 
plain  black  and  white  and  it  will  be  easy  to 
run  him  up  and  down  the  color  scale  from 
season  to  season.  Black  and  white  was  the 
tailor's  undoing,  as  color  will  be  his  salva- 
tion. But  he  must  not  go  too  quickly.  Man 
is  a  timid  thing  in  the  presence  of  dress,  and 
to  ask  him  to  wear  ribbons  in  his  hair  or 
lace  trimmings  on  his  trousers  would  frighten 
him  away  in  a  moment.  It  may  come  to  this, 
but  the  approach  must  be  stealthy.  The  first 
move  is  to  enact  that  evening  clothes  must  be 
dark  blue,  so  dark  indeed  as  to  seem  black 
to  the  undiscriminating  eye.  With  this  con- 
cession gained,  the  road  is  open.  Ihe  color 
barrier  will  be  broken  down,  and  before  many 
seasons  are  over  we  may  have  just  as  prodig- 
ious a  variety  in  male  clothing  as  we  have 
now  in  female.     It  is  an  alluring  prospect. 

After  all,  why  should  men  dress  so 
hideously?  Let  us  put  aside  mere  questions 
of  sordid  cost  and  applaud  the  tailors  to  the 
echo  in  their  endeavors  to  reform  the  male 
creation.  That  men  are  naturally  ugly,  most 
of  them,  is  no  reason  why  they  should  ac- 
centuate the  niggardliness  of  nature.  We 
do  not  deprive  the  stupid  child  of  education. 
Rather  we  educate  him  the  more  in  an  effort 
to  compensate  for  his  shortcomings.  It  should 
be  the  same  in  the  matter  of  dress.  In  what 
we    facetiously    call    the    lower   kingdoms    of 


nature  it  is  the  male  who  wears  the  plumes, 
while  the  female  contents  herself  with  the 
decoration  of  a  simple  heart  and  the  domestic 
virtues.  It  must  be  agreed  that  men  would 
be  far  less  unsightly  if  they  would  call  art 
to  their  aid  and  so  do  something  to  divert 
attention  from  the  unkindness  of  nature.  The 
black  claw-hammer  coat  has  not  yet  become 
a  matter  of  religion.  Let  its  reign  be  chal- 
lenged before  it  becomes  a  vested  right. 


During  the  present  season  about  60,000 
Americans  have  visited  London,  without 
counting  those  who  stayed  with  private  fam- 
ilies. Between  them  these  60,000  Americans 
have  spent  about  $7,500,000. 

"Americans  come  to  London  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  buying,"  says  a  London  tailor. 
"Many  of  the  men  come  with  half-empty 
trunks,  and  buy  a  complete  outfit  of  socks, 
ties,  collars,  shirts,  suits  of  clothes,  and  hats. 
I  have  been  kept  busy  with  orders  for  lounge 
suits  and  frock  coats  at  a  time  when  business 
is  at  a  standstill  as  far  as  my  regular  cus- 
tomers are  concerned." 

"They  will  have  flowers,"  said  a  florist. 
"I  might  shut  up  shop,  for  all  the  best 
London  customers  are  out  of  town,  but  the 
American  visitors  keep  things  going.  These 
roses  that  you  see  here,"  pointing  to  a  mag- 
nificent bunch  of  pink  roses,  "are  sold  to 
a  wealthy  American  customer.  Roses  are 
their  favorite  flower." 

The  American  visitors  have  staved  off  dis- 
aster from  the  river  this  year.  The  weather 
matters  nothing  to  them.  To  come  to  Lon- 
don without  seeing  the  river  would  be  a 
wasted  journey,  and  so,  even  though  the  visit- 
ors equip  themselves  with  mackintoshes  and 
umbrellas  for  their  river  trip,  the  Thames 
boatmen  reap  the  benefit. 

The  hotels  and  boarding  houses  get  by  far 


the  largest  share  of  the  £1,500,000  which 
American  travelers  leave  behind  them  in  Lon- 
don. Next  come  the  antique  dealers,  for 
America  is  particularly  keen  on  old  china  and 
Sheffield  plate,  and  will  pay  almost  any  price 
for  a  fancied  object.  Then  follow  the  tailors, 
the  haberdashers,  the  hatters,  the  jewelers, 
and  the  miscellaneous  traders. 

Roughly,  one  may  apportion  the  £1,500,000 
which  the  Americans  leave  behind  them  as 
follows : 

Hotels  and  boarding  houses £500,000 

Tailors 24,000 

Haberdashers 15,000 

Hatters 10,000 

Jewelers 200,000 

Antiques 350,000 

Furniture    5,000 

Drapers 200,000 

.Dressmakers 150,000 

Cabmen ''        5,000 

Brakes,    motor-cars,    carriages,    and    mis- 
cellaneous expenses 1 1,000 

Theatres 12,000 

Music  halls    12,000 

Tobacconists    6,000 

Total £  1,500,000 

-»♦«- 

Next  week  will  see  the  two  hundredth  per- 
formance in  London  of  "Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the 
Cabbage  Patch,"  and  Mrs.  Madge  Carr  Cooke 
is  going  to  celebrate  the  occasion  by  inviting 
some  fifteen  hundred  of  the  poor  working 
women  of  London  to  a  special  matinee  per- 
formance at  the  Adelphi  Theatre.  The  entire 
house  will  be  free,  except  the  stalls,  the 
receipts  from  which  will  be  devoted  to  defray- 
ing the  expense  of  carrying  some  of  the 
"Mrs.  Wiggses"  from  the  more  remote  parts 
of  London.  It  is  the  cheery,  hard-working 
poor  woman  of  the  Mrs.  Wiggs  type,  who 
rarely  gets  a  treat,  that  Mrs.  Cooke  wishes  to 
entertain. 


CARPETS 

We  are  constantly  receiving  from 
our  Mills  in  the  East,  private  pat- 
terns and  colorings  in  Wilton,  Ax- 
minster,  Brussels,  Plain  Wilton 
Velvet  and  Tapestry  Brussels;  also 
through  our  New  York  House  pri- 
vate colorings  in  Crossley  (English) 
Plain  Carpetings.  We  execute 
special  orders. 

PRICES  AS  LOW  AS  THE  LOWEST 
"SLOANE    QUALITY"  CONSIDERED 


Van  Ness  and  Sutter, 


October  19,  1907. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  certain  nobleman  well  known  to  society, 
while  one  day  strolling  round  his  stables, 
came  across  his  coachman's  little  boy  on  a 
seat,  playing  with  his  toys.  After  talking  to 
the  youngster  a  short  time  he  said:  "Well, 
my  little  man,  do  you  know  who  I  am?"  "Oh, 
yes,"  replied  the  boy;  "you're  the  man  who 
rides  in  my  father's  carriage  !" 


At  an  evening  party  they  were  playing  a 
game  which  consisted  in  everybody  in  the 
room  making  a  face,  and  the  one  who  made 
the  worst  face  was  awarded  a  prize ;  they 
all  did  their  level  best,  and  then  a  gentle- 
man went  up  to  one  of  the  ladies  and  said : 
"Well,  madam,  I  think  you  have  won  the 
prize."     "Oh !"   she   said,   "I   wasn't   playing." 


One  of  the  eloquent  poetical  writers  who 
report  the  costumes  and  etiquette  at  Wash- 
ington penned  this  in  his,  or  her,  account  of 
a  presidential  reception  :  "Mrs.  X  wore  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  a  dress  that  was  remark- 
able." The  slipshod  English  was  handsomely 
corrected  by  the  pedantic  but  unhumorous 
printer,  thus,  "Mrs.  X.  wore  nothing  in  the 
way  of  a  dress.     That  was  remarkable." 


There  is  in  Brooklyn  a  young,  recently  mar- 
ried couple  who  have  been  having  the  usual 
half-pathetic  and  wholly  amusing  experiences 
incident  to  somewhat  limited  means  and  total 
inexperience.  Recently  there  was  a  hitch  in 
the  delivery  of  the  marketing,  and  Sunday 
found  them  with  a  practically  empty  larder. 
When  dinner-time  came  the  young  wife  burst 
into  tears.  "Oh,  this  is  horrible!"  she  wept. 
"Not  a  thing  in  the  house  fit  for  a  dog  to 
eat.  I  am  going  home  to  mamma  !"  "If  you 
don't  mind,  dear,"  the  husband  exclaimed,  as 
he  visibly  brightened,  and  reached  for  his  hat, 
"I'll  go  with  you !" 


In  a  suit  lately  tried  in  a  Maryland  court, 
the  plaintiff  had  testified  that  his  financial 
position  had  always  been  a  good  one.  The 
opposing  counsel  took  him  in  hand  for  cross- 
examination  and  undertook  to  break  down  his 
testimony  upon  this  point.  "Have  you  ever 
been  bankrupt?"  asked  the  counsel.  "I  have 
not"  "Now,  be  careful,"  admonished  the 
lawyer,  with  raised  finger.  "Did  you  ever 
stop  payment?"  "Yes."  "Ah,  I  thought  we 
should  get  at  the  truth,"  observed  counsel, 
with  an  unpleasant  smile.  "When  did  this 
suspension  of  payment  occur?"  "When  I  had 
paid  all  I  owed,"  was  the  naive  reply  of  the 
plaintiff. 


Jean  Gerardy,  the  well-known  'cellist,  at  a 
dinner  in  Philadelphia,  praised  American  wit. 
"You  are  all  witty,"  he  said.  "From  your 
millionaire  down  to  your  gamin  you  are  quick, 
nimble,  and  sparkling  in  retort.  Your  gamin's 
wit  is  sometimes  cruel.  It  caused  a  friend 
of  mine  to  flush  and  mutter  an  evil  oath  one 
day  last  week  in  New  York.  My  friend,  in  a 
hurry  to  catch  a  train,  ran  out  of  his  hotel 
towards  a  cab,  and  a  ragged  little  boy  opened 
the  cab  door  for  him  and  handed  in  his  valise. 
He  gave  the  boy  nothing.  In  his  hurry,  you 
see,  he  forgot.  The  disappointed  urchin 
smiled  sourly,  and  called  this  order  to  the 
driver:   'Nearest  poorhouse,  cabby.*" 


President  Manuel  Amador  of  Panama  was 
reviewing  the  wonders  of  Coney  Island.  "A 
remarkable  place,"  he  said.  "It  impressed  me 
tremendously.  I  shall  never  forget  it. 
Speaking  of  being  impressed  tremendously,  I 
am  reminded  of  a  joke  I  once  heard  about  a 
Cuban  millionaire.  An  unfortunate  man  ob- 
tained access  to  this  millionaire,  and  depicted 
his  wretched  poverty  in  the  most  vivid  and 
moving  colors.  Indeed,  so  graphic  was  the 
visitor's  sad  narrative  that  the  millionaire  was 
very  profoundly  affected,  and  summoning  his 
sen-ant,  he  said  with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  a 
voice  trembling  with  emotion :  'Guine,  put 
this  poor  fellow  out  into  the  street.  He  is 
breaking  my  heart.'  " 


Mr.  Travers,  the  famous  New  York  wit, 
snce  met  at  dinner  a  pompous  Englishman 
who  was  "doing"  the  States.  He  had  letters 
iplenty  attesting  his  importance — letters  from 
Gladstone,  Dilke,  Salisbury,  and  Churchill. 
Me  had  talked  everybody  tired  before  the 
linner  began,  and  Travers  saw  visions  of  a 
>ad  meal  when  he  discovered  the  English- 
nan  to  be  his  neighbor  at  table.  There  was 
lever  a  stop  to  the  fellow's  tongue.  When 
he  oysters  were  brought  on,  he  began  :  "Now, 
t  is  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
yster  has  brains;  scientists  dispute  the  idea." 
J-t-t-they     certainly     have     some,"     retorted 

ravers.  "Your  proof,  sir,"  challenged  the 
Iriton,  eager  for  argument.  "W-wh-wh-why, 
■  r.   the   o-o-oyster   knows   h-hah-how   to   shut 


William  Whiteley,  London's  "universal  pro- 
ider."  was  an  optimist  save  on  one  point — 
larriage.  He  was  continually  relating  an  in- 
dent concerning  marriage  that  had  happened 
i  a  medical  friend  of  his  in  Dorset.  Out 
alking  one  summer  evening,  this 
iw  a  cottager  eating  his  supper  all  ai -ne  on 
ie  sidewalk  before   his   little   house. 


Jim,"  he  said,  "what  are  you  eating  out  here 
for  ?"  "Er — chimney  smokes,  sir,"  the  man 
stammered.  The  physician  was  practical,  a 
handy  man,  a  jack  of  all  trades.  "We'll  have 
a  look  at  that  chimney,  Jim,"  he  said.  And 
he  opened  the  door,  and — bang!  a  broomstick 
fell  on  his  shoulders,  and  a  woman's  voice 
shrieked  in  the  gloom  :  "Back  again,  are  you, 
you  old  rascal?  Well,  just  clear  out  again! 
Clear  out  with  you,  or  I'll "  The  physi- 
cian retreated  hastily.  Jim  sat  on  the  curb- 
stone, shaking  his  head  in  sorrow  and  em- 
barrassment. The  physician  bent  over  him, 
and  laid  his  hand  in  kindly  fashion  on  his 
arm.  "Jim,"  he  said,  "our  chimney  smokes 
sometimes,  too." 


A  Highland  landlady  chatting  with  a  neigh- 
bor told  that  one  of  the  village  girls  was  just 
married,  and  opined  that  she  had  been  "an 
auld  maid  owerlang"  to  take  kindly  to  matri- 
mony. "An  auld  maid,"  she  added,  "is  like 
to  be  awfu'  ignorant  where  menfolks  are  con- 
cerned." "She  is  that !"  assented  the  neigh- 
bor "Do  ye  mind  my  husband's  brither?  He 
was  a  schuilmaster — a  weel-built,  weel-faured 
man  as  ye  may  ken,  wi'  braid  shouthers  an' 
gey  tall.  A'weel,  Sandy  McLean's  mither  had 
a  gatherin'  at  her  hoose  one  e'en,  an*  when 
they  a'  cam'  to  gae  their  ways  hame  the  men 
tuik  the  maids  an'  saw  them  to  their  biding- 
places.  My  brither-in-law  tuik  an  auld  maid 
wha  keepit  a  wee  shop  in  the  toon.  When 
they  reached  their  journey's  eend,  he  aye 
bent  to  kiss  her  cheek,  as  was  the  custom  in 
seein'  hame.  Noo  Jeannot  (the  auld  maid) 
was  in  a  gret  fluster.  'Oh !  Mr.  Cameron,' 
says  she — an'  she  was  all  in  a  tremmle — 'what 
am  I  to  dae  ?     Must  I  lift  my  veil  ?'  " 

*♦*>■ 

THE    MERRY  MUSE. 

His  Specialty. 
Because  he  has  no  specialty 

They  say  that  he  has  failed,  and  yet 
You  ought  to  see  how  deftly  he 
Can  roll  a  cigarette. 

— Chicago  Record-Herald. 


The  One-Cylinder  Shay. 
'■ — First  a  shiver,   and  then   a  thrill, 
Then  something  decidedly  like  a  spill, — 
And  the  parson  was  sitting  upon  a  rock, 
At  half  past  nine  by  the  meet'n-house  clock." 
—Puck. 


The  Benefit  of  Doubt. 
There's  a  subtle  fascination  in  the  things  that  are 
not  known: 
The  mysteries  we  may  not  understand. 
And  we  very  seldom  manage  to  "Let  well  enough 
alone." 
We  lose  our  chance  by  "calling"  Fortune's  hand. 
It  isn't  that  so  much  depends  upon  the  net  result, 

Or  that  we  really  care  so  much  about  it: 
It's  simple  curiosity  that  leads  us  to  exult 
In  finding  out — It's  pleasanter  to  doubt  it. 

A  dream  may  be   as  tempting  as    "the   sparkle  in 
the  cup"; 
But  you  can  not  eat  your  cake  and  keep  it,  too. 
And  when  you  taste,  you  always  run  the  risk  of 
waking  up. 
Investigation  spoils  your  chance   for  you. 
For  whether,  when  you  test  the  thing,  you  find  it 
isn't  so, 
Or  just  that  your  idea  was  wrong  about  it: 
It's  too  late  when  it's  over  with  to  wish  you  didn't 
know. 
You  dodge  the  disappointment  when  you  doubt  it. 

When  a  maiden  poses,  pensive,  as  to  attitude  and 
ease. 
With  a  captivating  curve  or  two  betrayed; 
And    a   tantalizing   twinkle    tempting  you    to    what 
you  please. 
There  is  danger  in  the  contradiction  made. 
You  strike  a  safer  medium  to  rest  the  matter  so. 
You'd  like  to  know  the  truth,  but  do  without  it. 
You're  not  "for  keeps,"  and  yet  you'd  hate  to  have 
her  tell  you   "No." 
The  nicest  thing  to  do,  then,  is  to  doubt  it. 

In  a  little  tilt  of  talents  between  a  man  and  you, 

Fight  shy  of  anything  that  would  impel 
A  settled    understanding.     You    can    see   tne   game 
clear   through 
And  enjoy  the  situation  just  as  well. 
There's  little  left  of  interest  if  you  drop  the  ques- 
tion mark. 
It's  all  so  common  when  we  know  about  it. 
The    pleasure    of    conjecture    is    Enjoyment's    vital 
spark — 
The   spicy   possibility  to   doubt   it. 

— Ruth  Huntoon,  in  The  Reader. 

Judge  George  Grey  of  Delaware  at  the  re- 
cent dinner  of  the  Farmers'  Club  at  Senator 
Cameron's  farm  near  Lancaster,  Pa.,  talked 
of  the  former  American  fondness  for  titles. 
"It  is  a  fondness  that  has  now  almost  dis- 
appeared," said  Judge  Grey.  "We  have  be- 
come a  more  cultivated  people  and  we  have 
learned  to  value  titles  at  their  real  worth. 
But  in  the  past  it  was  different.  Take  my 
own  title,  the  title  of  judge,  for  instance.  I 
was  traveling  in  the  country  in  my  youth, 
and  one  day  at  a  hotel  table  there  sat  beside 
me  a  man  whom  everybody  addressed  as 
'judge.'  When  the  judge  got  up  and  went 
away  I  said  to  my  neighbor  on  the  other  side: 
'Is  that  gentleman  a  United  States  judge 
or  a  local  judge?'  'He's  a  local  jedge,  sir,' 
was  the  reply.  'He  was  jedge  of  a  hoss  race 
last  week.' " 


"  Stetson  *'  Hat  Agency  "  Fall  Stylo." 
Eugene   Korn.   926    Van    Ness   Avenue.     Tel., 
Franklin  1275. 


Dr.    I  hran-e.    Dentist.    No.    1179 

Ellis  -  een  Gough  and  Octavia. 


HOTEL  COLONIAL 


San  Francisco 


Re-opened  Sept.  1st 

Under  the   Old   Management 

European  plan,  $1.50  a  day  up.  Ameri- 
can plan,  $3.00  a  day  up.  Special  monthly 
rates.  110  rooms — all  outside — every 
room  connecting  with  bath.  A  hotel  of 
unusual  class  with  every  modern  conveni- 
ence. New  brick  building.  Sutter  Street 
cars  direct  from  ferry — all  cross-town 
lines  transfer  to  Sutter  Street. 


Howard    T.    Blethen,    Manager 
Stockton  Street,  above  Sutter        Phone  Temporary  4754 


All  who  appreciate  perfection  in  cooking  and  service,  accompanied  by  comfort 

and  quiet,  will  be  agreeably  surprised  at  the  harmonious 

combination  of  these  elements  at 

below  Van  Ness 


Te  Tea  Cup  Inne 


14-27  Bush  Street, 
{upstairs) 


The  Anglo-Californian  Bank,  Ltd. 


Established  1873. 

MAIN     OFFICE 

Pine  and    Sansome    Streets, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


BRANCHES 

1030  Van    Ness    Avenue 

2049  Mission  Street 

San  Francisco 


Managers : 


I.  Steinhart 
P.  N.  Lilienthal 


CAPITAL   PAID   IN $1,500,000 

SURPLUS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS 1,362,895 

A  General   Banking  Business  Conducted.     Accounts  of  Corporations,  Firms    and    Individuals 
Solicited.        safe    DEp0SIT   VAULTs   AT   VAN    NESS    AVENUE    BRANCH. 


French    Savings    Bank 

The  French  Savings  Bank  Building,   108-110 
Sutter  Street. 


THE  FRENCH-AMERICAM  BANK 

occupies  offices  in  the  same  building. 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legallet,  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz,  Vice- 
President. 

Directors — J.  E.  Artigues,  O.  Bozio,  J.  A. 
Bergerot,  E.  J.  DeSabla.  J.  M.  Dupas,  J.  S. 
Godeau,  J.  J.  Mac*,  George  Belaney,  Leon 
Kaufman. 


The  French  Savings  Bank  is  now  installing 
Safe  Deposit  Boxes  which  will  soon  be  ready 
for  the  use  of  the  Bank's  clients. 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

526  California  St,  San  Francisco 


Guaranteed  Capital  and  Surplus.  .$2,603,755.68 
Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..  1,000,000.00 
Deposits    38,156,931.28 

OFFICERS— President,  N.  Ohlandt;  First 
Vice-President.  Daniel  Meyer;  Second  Vice- 
President,  Emil  Rohte:  Cashier,  A.  H.  R. 
Schmidt;  Assistant  Cashier,  William  Herr- 
mann; Secretary,  George  Tourny;  Assistant 
Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller;  Goodfellow  &  Eells, 
General  Attorneys. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS— N.  Ohlandt, 
Daniel  Meyer,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart, 
I.  N.  Walter.  J.  W.  Van  Bergen.  F.  Tillman, 
Jr..  E.  T.  Kruse  and  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 


THE    UNIVERSITY    SAVINGS    BANK 

BERKELEY,    CALIFORNIA. 
Savings  and  household  checking  accounts 
invited.     Interest  on  deposits 
DIRECTORS— Geo.    P.    Baxter,    President;   J. 
W.  Richards,   Vice-President;  Benjamin   Bangs, 
Vice-President;  Louis  Titus,  Dr.  Thos.  Addison, 
A.    G.    Freeman,    Duncan    McDuffie,    Perry    T. 
Tompkins,     F.    L.    Lipman,    W.    J.    Hotchkiss, 
P.  H.  Atkinson,  Cashier. 


$665,000,000.00 

Are  invested  in  all  the  Building  and  Loan  Associ- 
ations in  the  United  States.  This  is  more  than 
the  capital  of  all  the  National  Banks. 

WHY  IS  THIS? 
Because  they  are  the  safest  investment  in  the  world 
and  pay  the  best  interest  on  money  deposited. 
The  Continental  Building  and  Loan  Association 
of  San  Francisco,  is  the  largest  in  the  United  States 
and  pays  6  per  cent,  payable  semi-annually,  on 
term  deposits;  4  per  cent  on  ordinary  deposits,  and 
from  5  to  6  per  cent  on  monthly  savings. 


A  Good  Investment 

Most  people  find  it  a  difficult 
matter  to  invest  money  safely  and 
profitably.  A  certificate  of  Deposit 
with  this  bank  will  insure  absolute 
safety  and  a  satisfactory  rate  of  in- 
terest. 

Glad  to  discuss  any  financial 
plans  you  may  be  considering. 

We  pay  4  per  cent  interest  on 
Savings  Accounts  and  2  per  cent, 
interest  on  Checking  Accounts. 

Capital  and  Surplus  over  $  3,000,000.00 
Total  Assets  over    -    -     12,000,000.00 

California  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company 

California  and  Montgomery  Streets 

West  End  Branch  .  .  1531  Devisadero 
Mission  Branch  .  2572  Mission,  nr.  22d 
Uptown  Branch  1740  Fillmore,  nr.  Sutter 
Potrero  Branch     .     .     Kentucky  and    19th 


Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Company 


Established  1850 


OF  HARTFORD 


Total  Assets $5,721,433.00 

Surplus  to  Policy-Holders 2,282,186.00 

BENJAMIN    J.    SMITH 

Manager  Pacific  Department 

518    CALIFORNIA    STREET 

San  Francisco 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

V 

S.  Assets    . 
'     Surplus  .. 

TORONTO 

52,493,134 

483,989 

PACIFIC 

COAST   DEPARTMENT 

1004  merchants'  exchange 
SAN   FRANCISCO 

.' 

J.  Kenny 
Manager 

W.  L.  W.  Miixzx 
Assistant  Manager 

E.    P.    BARRETT.    Member   S.   F.   Stock   sad 

Exchange  Board 
H.  ZADIG,  Member  Merchants'  Exchange 

Phone  Temporary  1725 


Zadig  &  Co. 

Stock  Brokers 


324  Bush  Street 


San  Francisco 


We    have   installed    s    private    wire   connecting 
San  Francisco  with  Goldneld. 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and 
around  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be 
found  in  the  following  department : 

A  happy  confusion  of  informal  social  af- 
fairs, both  in  town  and  on  the  navy  ships 
in  the  bay,  has  prevailed  in  San  Francisco 
within  the  past  few  da}Ts,  interwoven  with  the 
bitterness  of  "house  hunting"  and  "servant 
hunting,"  which  are  among  the  crosses  of 
those  who  are  contemplating  spending  the 
winter  in  town.  Everything  becomes  brighter 
daily,  with  promise  of  a  gay  winter,  as  the 
debutantes  are  an  exceptionally  attractive 
and  well   connected  bevy   of  maidens. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss 
Marie  Berger  to  Mr.  Charles  Sutro.  No  date 
is  announced   for  the  wedding. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss 
Agnes  Sadler,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Herman  J. 
Sadler,  to  Mr.  Ferdinand  Schnackenberg  of 
Dresden,  Germany.  Their  wedding  will  be 
celebrated  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  May  Eleanor  Col- 
burn,  daughter  of  Mrs.  William  Cullen  Col- 
burn,  and  Mr.  William  Lawrence  Keane  of 
Yokohama,  will  take  place  this  ( Saturdaj') 
evening  at  half  past  eight  o'clock  at  the  home 
of  the  bride  in  Detroit. 

The  Friday  Night  dances,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway,  will  take 
place  this  year  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  on 
December    6,    December   20,    and   January    24. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emory  Winship  entertained 
at  a  dinner  on  Wednesday  evening  in  the  Red 
Room  of  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  at  which  sixty 
guests   were  present 

Rear-Admiral  Dayton,  U.  S-  N.,  was  the 
host  at  a  dinner  on  board  the  West  Virginia 
on  Friday  of  last  week. 

Captain  Gove,  U.  S-  N.,  and  Mrs.  Gove  en- 
tertained at  a  dinner  on  the  cruiser  Mil- 
waukee at  Mare  Island  on  Thursday  of  last 
week,  at  which  Mrs.  James  Robinson  was  the 
guest  of  honor. 

Doctor  Thomas  Raison,  U.  S.  N.,  was  the 
host  at  a  tea  on  board  the  West  Virginia 
on  Wednesday  of  last  week. 

Mrs.  James  Keeney  was  the  hostess  at  an 
informal  luncheon  and  bridge  party  on  Tues- 
day of  last  week. 


Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 
Annexed     will     be     found     a     resume     of 
movements  to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast 
and    of    the    whereabouts    of    absent     Call- 
f  ornians : 

Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis  and  her  sons  have 
closed  their  Tahoe  place  for  the  season  and 
are  at  their  Burlingame  home  until  Decem- 
ber, when  they  will  go  to  their  Bakersfield 
ranch  for  the  winter. 

Miss  Russell  Wilson  and  Miss  Emily  Wil- 
son are  spending  some  weeks  in  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Mendel,  Jr.,  who 
have  been  at  Belvedere  since  the  early  sum- 
mer, have  returned  to  town  and  are  at  their 
Pacific  Avenue  home. 

Mr.  Peter  Martin  arrived  last  week  from 
New  York  and  is  the  guest  of  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin,  at  her  Broadway  home. 
Mrs.  Peter  Martin  is  at  present  at  her  old 
home  in  Newport,  but  will  come  to  California 
a  little  later  in  the  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Babcock  have  returned 
to  town  after  spending  the  summer  at  their 
country   place   at   Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Hooker  and  Miss  Jennie  Hooker  have 
returned  from  Europe,  and  after  a  brief  stay 
in  New  York  will  arrive  here  next  week. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Clement  and  Miss  Mattie  Liver- 
more,  who  have  been  in  Finland  during  the 
summer,  have  recently  gone  to  Paris. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  M.  Girvin  plan  to  remain 
at  their  country  place  at  Menlo  Park  during 
the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Clark  have  returned 
from  a  stay  of  several  months  in  Europe  and 
are  at  their  country  place  at  San  Mateo. 

Miss  Sallie  Maynard,  who  has  spent  most 
of  the  summer  in  Mill  Valley,  has  returned  to 
town. 

Miss  Lydia  Hopkins  left  last  week  for  an 
Eastern  trip  of  six  weeks  or  two  months' 
duration. 

Mr.  Walter  F.  Dillingham  has  arrived  from 
his  home  in  Honolulu  for  a  brief  stay  here. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Mailliard  and  Miss 
Anita  Mailliard,  who  are  now  at  their  country 
place  at  Belvedere,  will  return  to  their  house 
in  town  on  November  1. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Kohl,  accompanied  by 
their  summer  guests,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murphy, 
returned  to  San  Mateo  from  Lake  Tahoe  on 
Monday  last. 

Mrs.  John  A.  Darling  left  on  October  10 
for  the  East  to  join  Colonel  Darling  and  Miss 
Ella  Hastings  in  Boston.  In  November  they 
will  sail  for  Spain,  where  they  will  be  joined 
by  Mme.  de  Pereyra,  Mrs.  Darling's  daugh- 
ter, who  will  be  remembered  here  as  Mrs. 
Morton  Grinnell.  M.  de  Pereyra,  who  was 
formerly  Spanish  consul  at  Tokio,  has  been 
recently  sent  by  his  government  to  Buenos 
\yres. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin,  who  have 
been  in  town  for  several  days  as  guests  of 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin,  will  spend  the  winter 
at  their  Burlingame  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Sadoc  Tobin  and  Mrs. 


E.  R.  Dimond  have  returned  from  a  European 
trip. 

Mrs.  Frank  S.  Johnson  will  leave  next 
month  for  New  York  and  will  probably  go 
from  there  to  Europe  for  several  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Ingraham  Kip  have 
gone  East  to  visit  their  daughters,  Mrs.  Ernest 
Robinson  in  Kansas  City  and  Mrs.  Guy  L. 
Edie  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Horatio  Livermore  and  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Livermore  are  at  their  Sonoma  County 
country  place  for  a  brief  stay  before  going 
abroad. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Cushing  have  closed 
their  summer  place  at  Blithedale  and  have 
gone  to  their  San  Rafael  home  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Boyd  and  Miss 
Louise  Boyd  will  come  to  town  on  November 
1  from  San  Rafael,  having  taken  a  house  on 
California  and  Buchanan  Streets  for  the  sea- 
son. 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Hammond,  Miss  Edwina  Ham- 
mond, and  Miss  Daisy  Hammond  have  gone 
to  New  York,  where  the  Misses  Hammond 
will  j  oin  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Hammond, 
who  are  now  in  Colorado  Springs.  They  will 
all  cross  the  Atlantic  together,  the  Misses 
Hammond  joining  relatives  in  Paris  for  the 
winter,  while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hammond  will  go 
on  to  Switzerland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Balfour  have  arrived 
here  from  London  to  revisit  their  former 
home. 

Miss  Phelan  ana  Mr.  James  D.  Phelan  have 
taken  the  Willis  house  on  California  and 
Gough   Streets  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  John  M.  Young  will  leave  next  week 
for  an  Eastern  trip  of  several  weeks*  dura- 
tion. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Tobin  and  Miss  Agnes  Tobin, 
the  latter  of  whom  has  recently  returned  from 
Europe,  have  taken  apartments  at  the  Fair- 
mont for  the  winter. 

Miss  Jessie  Wright  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco  after  traveling  in  the  East  for  sev- 
eral months. 

Mrs.  Henry  Schmieden,  who  makes  her 
home  at  Del  Monte,  has  recently  been  in 
town  for  a  stay  of  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Foute  and  Miss  Augusta  Foute 
have  taken  apartments  at  the  St.  Xavier  on 
Pacific  Avenue  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  have  re- 
turned from  Europe,  where  they  spent  the 
summer. 

Miss  Ellen  Cbabot  and  Miss  Violet  Whitney 
of  Oakland  have  recently  gone  to  Paris  for 
the   winter. 

Mrs.  Frank  Richardson  Wells  of  Vermont 
is  the  guest  of  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Valentine  Hush,  in  Fruitvale. 

Mrs.  D.  M.  Delmas  and  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Delphine  Barnes,  have  taken  a  house  in 
Berkeley  for  the  winter. 

Miss  Edith  Metcalf  has  returned  from  a 
visit  to  Seattle. 

Miss  Harriet  Jolliffe,  who  has  been  abroad 
for  several  months,  is  expected  to  return  home 
in  a  few  days. 

Mrs.  Henry  A.  Butters,  Miss  Marie  Butters, 
and  Miss  Marguerite  Butters  have  returned  to 
their  Piedmont  home  after  a  stay  abroad  of 
some   months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Drysdale  returned  from 
the  North,  and  have  apartments  at  the  Fair- 
mont for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Waterbury  of  Oakland 
have  returned  from  a  summer's  outing  in  the 
Sierras. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  Byron  Hot 
Springs  were :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Ver- 
celius,  Mr.  Thomas  Kirkpatrick,  Mr.  John 
Baker,  Jr.,  Mr.  D.  Stoney,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  H. 
Turn  Suden,  Miss  Linda  Turn  Suden,  Mr.  J. 
W.  Rolph,  Mr.  J.  W.  Kingman,  Doctor  and 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Parent,  of  San  Francisco. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  Hotel  del  Coro- 
nado,  Coronado  Beach,  were :  Mr.  B.  M. 
Goepcevic,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Stanley,  Mrs. 
H.  Stybing.  Mr.  Claus  Spreckels,  Jr.,  Mr. 
William  Mooney,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  B.  Tobey, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  MacDonald,  Mr.  Robert 
M.  Gignoux.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  C.  Neary,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  L.  McCormick,  Mr.  John  S. 
Howell. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  Del  Monte  were : 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patrick  Calhoun  and  family, 
Mr.  Eugene  Neuhaus,  Mr.  C.  E.  Worden,  Mr. 
Arnold  Genthe,  Mr.  C.  S.  Aiken,  Mr.  R.  R. 
Dunn,  Mr.  B.  B.  Rich.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo 
Bruck,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  Sample  and  son, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Wonder,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
B.  J.  Joseph,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Donovan  and  daugh- 
ter, Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Hirsch,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
B.  Silverberg  and  family,  Miss  F.  J.  Stewart, 
Miss  M.  T.  Sullivan,  Miss  T.  A.  Sullivan,  Miss 
Augusta  D.  Ames,  Miss  Ethel  Hundyke,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Francis  J.  Heney,  Mrs.  A.  Bond,  of 
San  Francisco. 

Among  those  who  have  recently  engaged 
suites  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  for  the  winter 
are:  Doctor  Harry  L.  Tevis.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Tobin,  Miss  Lillie  O'Connor,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fred  W.  Zeile,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  W. 
Hellman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Dunphy,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  R.  Willier.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Crane.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Howell,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Leopold  Michels.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Beauchamp,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  R.  Larzelere, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Bergevin.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
D.  Drysdale,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Dunphy, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A'.  Smith,  Mr.and  Mrs. 
Daniel  Roth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C-  D.  Ford.  Mrs. 
George  C.  Phinney,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  C.  Green, 
Doctor  and  Mrs.  Soule,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wyatt 
H.  Allen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Canfield,  Thorn- 


wall  Mullally,  Jeremiah  Lynch,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  i 
G.  A.  Webster,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Neu-  j 
stadter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fremont  Older,  Miss  | 
Wilson,  Miss  M.  B.  Dodd,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Stew-  I 
art,  R.  R.  Ritchie,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Wempe,  j 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Baruch,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  , 
J.  F.  McGeough,  P.  C.  Hale,  Doctor  Winslow 
Anderson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Rothchild, 
and  Doctor  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Martin. 


The  Gadski  Farewell  Concert. 

The  last  concert  by  Mme.  Gadski  will  be 
given  Sunday  afternoon  at  Dreamland  Rink 
and  will  be  the  farewell  appearance  of  that 
artist  here  for  a  number  of  years,  as  after 
this  season  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
in  New  York  she  is  to  fill  some  very  impor- 
tant European  engagements. 

The  programme  will  be  a  brilliant  one,  and, 
like  her  others,  will  be  divided  into  three 
groups.  The  first  group  contains  "Vergebliches 
Staendchen"  and  "A  Thought  Like  Music,"  by 
Brahms ;  "Waldegesprach,"  "Der  Nussbaum," 
"Highland  Cradle  Song,"  and,  by  request,  the 
"Slumber  Song"  and  "Widmung,"  all  by 
Robert  Schumann.  The  second  group  in- 
cludes Hugo  Wolfs  "Verborgenheit,"  An- 
sorge's  "Waldseligkeit,"  "June,"  by  Mrs.  H. 
H.  A.  Beach ;  two  songs  by  the  pianist  La 
Forge,  and  by  request  Arthur  Foote's  "Irish 
Folk  Song."  The  third  group  is  Wagnerian, 
the  offerings  being  "Stehe  Still,"  "Traueme," 
and   "Liebested,"   from   "Tristan   and   Isolde." 

Mr.  La  Forge  will  play  the  Scherzo  in  C 
sharp  minor,  Nocturne  in  D  flat,  and  the  A 
fiat  ballade,  by  Chopin. 

Seats  are  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s 
and  on  Sunday  at  Dreamland  Rink  after  10 
a.  m.  Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  tele- 
phone orders. 

At  the  Sunday  concert  there  will  be  1000 
good  seats  at  $1. 

Mme.  Gadski  leaves  Monday  morning  for 
Los  Angeles  and  New  Orleans. 


A  Mansfeldt  Recital. 

Six  years  have  elapsed  since  Hugo  Mans- 
feldt, the  eminent  pianist,  aroused  the  San 
Francisco  musical  public  to  enthusiasm  over 
his  art.  On  Wednesday  evening,  October  30, 
at  Lj-ric  Hall,  he  will  emerge  from  his  retire- 
ment and  once  more  give  music-lovers  an 
opportunity  to  hear  his  conception  of  Schu- 
mann, Chopin,  and  Liszt,  in  renditions  which 
have  earned  for  him  such  encomiums  as  the 
following,  from  the  Leipsic  Zeitschrift  fur 
Musik:  "We  learned  to  know  in  Mr.  Hugo 
Mansfeldt  a  superb  pianist  whose  technical 
execution  does  justice  to  the  highest  demands 
at  the  present  time,  but  who  also  knows  how 
to  play  with  soul,  intellect,  warmth,  and  true 
feeling."  And  this  opinion  is  shared  by  the 
Dresden  Tageblott,  which  says:  "Mr.  Mans- 
feldt played  superbly.  He  possesses  spirit, 
intellect,  verve.  Because  he  has  a  decided 
rhythmic  talent,  he  plays  Liszt's  music  pre- 
eminently, energetically,  and  with  understand- 
ing. About  his  technique  nothing  can  be  said 
but  that  it  has  reached  the  highest  point." 


Glasses  are  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  Alessandro  di  Spina  in 
the  13th  century. 

The  glasses  which  we  make  are 
examples  of  the  perfection  which 
has  been  reached  in  their  manu- 
facture. 


Hirsch  &  Kaiser 

1757  Fillmore  St. 


OUT=OF=TOWN  HOTELS 

There's  only  one 

DEL  MONTE 


Golf,  Sea  Bathing,  Motoring.  Parlor  car  fron 
San  Francisco  twice  daily.  Special  week  em 
rates.  Free  art  exhibition  and  sales  gallery  o 
California  painters.  Week-end  golf  tournamen 
during  the  summer. 

Inquire  Peck-Judah  Co.,  789  Market  Street,  In 
formation  Bureau,  Southern  Pacific,  Flood  Build 
ing,  or  H.  R.  Warner,  Manager,  Del  Monte 
California. 


THE  NEW  HOTEL  VENDOME,  San  Jos. 

Thoroughly  rebuilt  and  refurnished.  Une* 
celled  cuisine,  every  modern  convenience,  chant 
ingly  located  in  beautiful  park.  Swimming  pool 
bowling  alleys,  tennis  courts,  and  sample  room 
for  commercial  men  downtown.  A  delightful  plac 
to  spend  the  summer.     Rates  reasonable. 

HOTEL  VENDOME  COMPANY. 


Professor  Dupouey's  Lectures  in  French. 

The  second  series  of  lectures  in  the  French 
language,  by  Professor  Dupouey  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  will  begin  Tuesday  even- 
ing, October  22,  at  the  gymnasium  hall  ot  the 
Hamlin  School,  2230  Pacific  Avenue.  The 
first  series  attracted  much  attention  and  were 
wed  attended,  and  a  still  larger  appreciation  is 
assured  for  the  lectures  to  come.  The  sub- 
jects and  dates  are  as  follows:  "Les  Jeunes 
Fils,"  October  22;  "Les  Jeunes  Gens,"  October 
29 ;  "Le  Manage,"  November  5 ;  "La  So- 
ciete."  November  12;  "Les  Hommes  de 
Lettres,"  November   19. 

■*♦*■ 

Hall  Caine  is  the  author  of  three  of  the 
plays  now  running  in  London  theatres — "The 
Christian,"  "The  Prodigal  Son,"  and  "The 
Bondman" — and  George  Bernard  Shaw  is  rep- 
resented by  two — "You  Never  Can  Tell*  and 
"Captain  Brassbound's  Confession."  Of  these 
the  new  version  of  "The  Christian"  is  draw- 
ing best 

*•*— 

There  are  few  attractions  of  more  genuine 
anu  enduring  interest  than  the  Diamond  Pal- 
ace of  Colonel  A.  Andrews,  on  Van  Ness  Ave- 
nue, just  above  Ellis  Street.  Its  proprietor 
takes  just  pride  in  its  brilliant  and  beautiful 
fittings  and  in  its  display  of  precious  stones, 
gold  and  silver  ornaments,  and  the  thousand 
and  one  novelties  of  the  jeweler's  art  His 
pride  is  no  less  firm  and  well  justified  in  the 
fact  that  he  has  made  his  place  a  permanent 
abiding  place  of  the  rare  and  costly  offerings, 
with  surroundings  suited  to  their  varied 
charms.  Colonel  Andrews  is  not  only  one  of 
the  oldest  established  jewelers  in  the  city;  he 
is  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  War,  and  believes 
himself  to  be  the  oldest  Mason  in  California. 


Oakland's    Beautiful    New    Hotel 
The 

Key    Route    Inn 

22d  Street  and  Broadway 

NOW    OPEN 

Beautifully  furnished  rooms  with  every  modern 
improvement.  Cafe  a  la  Carte  at  moderate 
prices.  N.  S.  MULLAN,  Manager. 


Hotel  Rafael 

San  Rafael,  Cat. 
Open  year  around.  Headquarters  Automobile 
League.  New  and  commodious  garage.  Fifty 
minutes  from  San  Francisco.  Complete  change 
of  climate.  Tiburon  or  Sausalito  Ferry.  All 
modern  conveniences. 

F.  N.  Orpin,  Proprietor. 


Byron 
Hot  Springs 

The  waters  cure  rheumatism — the  environment 
is  perfect — the  hotel  comfortable  and  supplied 
with  an  unexcelled  table.  See  Southern  Pacific 
Information  Bureau,  ground  floor,  James  Flood 
Euilding;  Peck-Judah  Co.,  789  Market  St.,  or 
audress  hotel. 


San  Mateo  County 

ON  THE  NEW  AUTO  BOULEVARD 

LAWN   PLAN  PERPETUAL   CARE 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Most    Delightful    Climate    on    Earth. 
Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 

American  Plan,  Summer  Rates  $3.50  per  day. 

"  Good  Music  "  and  "  Fine  Automobile  Road. 

Los  Angeles-Riverside  to  Coronado." 

Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other   outdoor   sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
Fishing,    Boating    and    Bathing    are    the    very 
best.     Send  for  Booklet  to 

MORGAN  ROSS,   Manager, 

Coronado  Beach,  Cal. 

Or  see  H.  F.  NORCROSS,  Agent, 

334  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Tel  A  6789;  Main  3917. 
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Pears' 

My  grandmother 
used  Pears'  Soap; 
perhaps  yours  did, 
too.  We  owe  them 
gratitude    for   that. 

Use  Pears'  for 
the  children ;  they 
soon  acquire  the 
habit. 

Established  in  1789. 


Fairmont  Hotel 

Crowns  the  most  magnificent 
site  in  the  heart  of 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


European  Plan 


Rates  $2.50  and  upward 
Cuisine  and  service  unsurpassed 
All  rooms  outside 
Every  room  ivith  bath 


^MANAGEMENT  OF= 


The  Palace  Hotel  Company 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

Discrimination  is  the 
epicure's    capital. 

Grill  Room 


Hotel   Collingwood 

35th  St.,  bet.  5th  Ave.  and  Broadway 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

New  fireproof  hotel,  located  in  the  shopping 
and  theatre  district,  containing  every  modern 
device  for  comfort  of  guests. 

Positively  exclusive.     Service  a  la  carte. 


HILLCREST 
APARTMENTS 

N.  E.  cor.  California  and 
Jones  Sts. 

GRILL  OPENS  NOV.  1st 


A    SMALL   RESIDENCE  PARK 

Which  has  been  in  process  of  development  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years,  is  now  open,  on  com- 
manding hills  just  back  of  Menlo  and  Fair 
Oaks,  between  the  new  grounds  of  the  Menlo 
Golf  and  Country  Club  and  the  valley  floor. 
Water,  private  roads,  open  spaces,  stable  reser- 
vation, underground  telephone  and  light  wires, 
residence  sites  laid  out  with  reference  to  trees 
and  to  permanent  view  of  the  mountains  and 
valley  and  bay.  Near  to  the  right-of-way  of 
the  projected  foothill  trolley.  Address  C.  L. 
PLACE,   113  The  Circle,  Palo  Alto,  California. 


PERSONAL. 


These    trade- mark 

CCISS1 

ross    haes    on  every  package 

CRESCa 

u 

Mi  Xy  DYSPEPTICS 

SPEC1A 
K.   C.  WI 

ErSgc  FLOUR 
:  wbut  flour 

Unlike  alii 

Bier 

^ods.     Ttek  grocers. 

For^> 

jOr'.J 

ff^mple,  vrite 

FARWELL  &  RHD 

I9T 

rYATBtTOWN.  N.  Y..  U.  S.  A. 

Roy  C.  Ward 
Jas.  K.  Polk 

Jas.  W.  Dean 
Geo.  £.  Billings 

GEO.    E 

.    BILLINGS    CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

202  California  St.              Phone,  Temporary  1011 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Army  and  Naw. 
The  latest  personal  notes  relative   to   army 
and     navy    people    who     are    or    have    been 
stationed  at  Pacific  Coast  points: 

Brigadier-General  Frederick  Funston,  U.  S. 
A.,  commander  of  the  Department  of  Cali- 
fornia, left  yesterday  (Friday)  for  Yosemite, 
where  he  goes  for  official  inspection  of  the 
troops  in   the   Yosemite   Park. 

Colonel  Joseph  Garrard,  Fifteenth  Cavalry, 
U.  S.  A.,  is  granted  one  month's  leave  of 
absence,  to  take  effect  upon  his  being  relieved 
from  duty  at  the  Presidio  of  Monterey. 

Colonel  Marion  P.  Maus,  Twentieth  Infan- 
try, U.  S.  A.,  Presidio  of  Monterey,  has  had 
the  leave  of  absence  granted  him  extended 
one   month. 

Major  Benjamin  H.  Randolph,  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  died  at  his  home  in 
Alameda  on  Monday  last.  He  was  formerly 
stationed  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco 
and  was  there  stricken  with  paralysis  two 
years  since,  from  which  he  has  never  re- 
covered. 

Major  Lewis  H.  Strother,  Twenty- Eighth 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.t  is  ordered  to  report  in 
person  to  Brigadier-General  John  M.  K. 
Davis,  U.  S-  A.,  president  of  an  army  retiring 
board,  at  Washington  Barracks,  D.  C,  for 
examination   by  the  board. 

Major  Abner  Pickering,  Twenty-Second  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  Presidio  of  Monterey,  is  de- 
tailed for  general  recruiting  service  and 
ordered  to  proceed  to  Columbus  Barracks  for 
duty  at  that  post. 

Major  Andrew  S.  Rowan,  Fifteenth  Infan- 
try, U.  S.  A.,  is  ordered  relieved  on  general 
recruiting  service,  to  take  effect  upon  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  recruiting  station  at  Coney 
Island,  New  York.  He  will  then  proceed  to 
Fort  Douglas,  Utah,  and  will  await  the  ar- 
rival of  his  regiment,  which  will  reach  here 
about  December  15  from  the  Philippines. 

Captain  William  G.  Haan,  Artillery  Corps, 
U.  S.  A,,  has  arrived  from  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  official  business  pertaining  to  inquiries  as 
to  the  protection  of  sea  coast  forts  from  at- 
tacks by  land. 

Captain  Harry  J.  Hirsch.  quartermaster,  U. 
S.  A.,  left  on  Monday  last  for  Columbus  Ear- 
racks,  Ohio,  where  he  has  been  detailed  for 
duty  as  quartermaster. 

Captain  Edwin  M.  Suplee,  paymaster,  U. 
S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  duty  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  California,  to  take  effect  at  such 
time  as  will  enable  him  to  sail  on  the  trans- 
port leaving  on  December  5  for  Manila, 
where  he  will  report  for  assignment. 

Captain  Peter  C.  Harris,  Jr.,  U-  S.  A.,  is 
ordered  relieved  of  charge  of  construction 
work  at  Fort  Hamilton,  New  York,  and  as- 
signed to  duty  in  the  army  transport  service 
with  station  at  San  Francisco.  He  will  re- 
port on  October  25  for  duty  as  quartermaster 
of  the  Logan,  relieving  Captain  H.  B.  Farrar, 
U.  S.  A. 

Captain  Edgar  A.  Fry.  Thirteenth  Infan- 
try, U.  S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  further  duty 
in  the  Department  of  California,  and  will 
proceed  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  to  re- 
port to  the  commanding  officer  of  that  post 
for  assignment  to  duty. 

Captain  John  Howard,  Nineteenth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  who  has  been  a  patient  at  the  Army 
General  Hospital,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco, 
having  been  reported  fit  for  duty,  has  been 
ordered  to  proceed  to  Fort  Mcintosh,  Texas, 
to  rejoin  his  regiment 

Captain  Christopher  C.  Collins,  assistant 
surgeon,  U.  S.  A.,  is  ordered  relieved  from 
duty  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  in  time  to  sail 
for  the  Philippines  on  the  transport  leaving 
here  on  December  5. 

Captain  Henry  H.  Rutherford,  assistant 
surgeon,  U.  S-  A.,  and  Captain  Clarence  H. 
Connor,  assistant  surgeon,  TJ.  S.  A.,  are  or- 
dered relieved  from  duty  at  the  Army  General 
Hospital,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  in  time 
to  sail  on  the  transport  leaving  this  city  for 
Manila  on  December  5. 

Lieutenant  Hornsby  Evans,  Nineteenth  In- 
fantry. U.  S.  A.,  aide-de-camp,  left  on  Tues- 
day for  Jefferson  Barracks,  Missouri,  where 
he  will  visit  his  father.  Colonel  R.  K.  Evans, 
U.  S.  A.  He  has  been  granted  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  one  month  and  ten  days. 

Second  Lieutenant  Albin  L.  Clark,  Thir- 
tieth Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered 
to  appear  in  person  before  Brigadier-General 
Frederick  Funston,  U.  S.  A.,  president  of  an 
army  retiring  board,  at  such  time  as  may  be 
designated  for  examination  by  that  board. 

Contract  Surgeon  Julius  M.  Purnell,  U.  S. 
A.,  Department  Rifle  Range,  Point  Bonita, 
has  been  ordered  to  report  to  the  commanding 
officer,    Presidio    of    San    Francisco,    for   duty. 

Colonel  Joseph  H.  Huston,  Nineteenth  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A. ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles 
A.  Varnum,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Major  James  B.  Goe,  Nineteenth  Infantry* 
U.  S.  A.,  have  been  ordered  to  report  to 
Brigadier-General  John  M.  K.  Davis,  U.  S. 
A.,  president  of  an  army  retiring  board, 
Washington  Barracks,  D.  C,  on  October  21, 
for  examination  by  that  board. 

Colonel  Francis  W.  Mansfield.  Second  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  and  Major  Colville  P.  Ter- 
rett,  Eighth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  have  been 
ordered  to  report  to  Brigadier-General  Tasker 
H.  Bliss,  U.  S.  A.,  president  of  an  army  re- 
tiring board,  at  Manila,  P.  I.,  for  examination 
by  that  board. 


Music  at  Meals. 
(A  discussion  of  the  peptic  values  of  music  at 
meals  is  agitating  London.) 

If  you  go  out  at  noon  to  munch  some  sinkers  or 
some  pie  for   lunch 
In  places  where  the  waiters  punch  your  check, 
Where  grub  is  served  you  plain  and  straight  and 
art  is  quite  subordinate 
To  something  solid  on  a  plate  to  peck, 
As  great  a  risk  you  do  not  run,   e'en  though  the 
pastry's  underdone 
And  nutriment  in  ham-tinged  bun  is  slight, 
Of  feeling  indigestion's  pangs,   as  when  your  lob- 
sters and   meringues 
You  eat  where  harp  or  zither  twangs  all  night. 

Digestive  organs  can  not  stand  piano  organs  or  a 
band, 
Or  e'en  pianos  played  by  hand,  'tis  said. 
No    music,   please,   however  sweet — not  when  your 
business  is  to  cat, 
It  won't  assimilate  with  meat  and  bread. 
You   may  imagine  that   it  calms  your  spirit   when 
you  hear  "The  Palms," 
And  that  no  sharp  dyspeptic  qualms  you'll  feel, 
That   "Dearie"  while  your  food  you  chew  has  no 
real  bad  effect  on  you. 
Perhaps — but    wait    until    you're    through    your 
meal. 

And  yet,    if  pianissimo  some  music's  playing — soft 
and  low — 
It   makes   the  gastric  juices  flow  more   free; 
It  has  about  the  same  effect  as  pepsin   tablets,    I 
expect; 
Thus  biliousness  it  may  correct,  you  see. 
But    still    it's    better    to    avoid    the    joints    where 
music  is  employed; 
If  your  good  stomach's  not  destroyed,  you  may 
Yet  get  a  dose  of  ragtime  rot  which  will  upset  it 
quite  a  lot. 
There's  never  any  telling  what  they'll  play. 

— Kennett  Harris,  in  Chicago  News. 


The  movrng  picture  industry  is  booming 
abroad  as  well  as  in  America.  Berlin  has  200 
theatres,  Paris  boasts  of  300  playhouses  de- 
voted to  moving  pictures,  and  the  smaller 
towns  of  both  countries  support  from  two 
to  ten.  Over  there  the  theatres  are  on  the 
second  floor  of  a  building,  and  have  not  the 
ornamental  and  extravagant  fronts  that  we 
find  in  this  country.  The  admission  prices 
range  from  ten  to  fifty  cents,  and  the  per- 
formance is  continuous,  a  regular  programme 
being  furnished,  as  the  Americans  do  in  their 
vaudeville  playhouses.  The  theatres  are  never 
found  in  the  residential  district,  and  the  per- 
formances in  most  instances  do  not  commence 
untn  late  in  the  afternoon,  or  after  dinner. 
The  theatres  have  boxes,  and  in  the  balcony 
there  ar3  little  tables,  after  the  English  music 
hall  idea,  where  the  bon  ton  sit  and  sip  their 
cordials  while  the  films  are  being  thrown  on 
the  screen.  The  same  films  are  used  but  once 
a  day,  and  the  competition,  which  is  so  strong 
in  our  country,  does  not  hold  forth  over  there. 
All  the  theatres  change  their  films  but  once  a 
week,  and  the  people  do  not  seem  to  care 
whether  the  subjects  are  fresh  or  not,  so  long 
as  they  are  meritorious. 


The  controller  of  the  currency  at  Wash- 
ington is  in  receipt  of  a  statement  recently 
prepared  by  Russell  Lowry,  of  the  American 
National  Bank  of  San  Francisco,  concerning 
the  present  conditions  in  San  Francisco's  nine 
local  national  baks,  which  is  summarized  in 
the  editorial  department  of  Sunset  Magazine 
for  October.  A  loss  in  the  aggregate  of  de- 
posits since  the  last  report  of  May  20  is  ex- 
plained largely  by  the  withdrawal  of  funds  by 
country  banks  because  of  the  grain  and  fruit 
harvest.  More  than  $4,000,000,  it  is  noted 
also,  have  been  checked  out  by  depositors,  pre- 
sumably for  use  in  rebuilding  the  city.  The 
charge  that  the  local  banks  have  stopped  mak- 
ing loans  is  clearly  refuted  by  the  figures 
given,  a  total  of  $54,992,506  in  loans  having 
been  made  since  date  of  last  report.  The 
deposits  total  $70,205,704.  It  is  shown  that 
the  total  deposits  of  all  savings,  state  and  na- 
tional banks  in  San  Francisco  at  present  are 
close  upon  $330,000,000,  of  which  approxi- 
mately $39,000,000  belongs  to  other  banks, 
$6,500,000  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  balance  to  individuals  and 
business  concerns. 


A  pompous  city  official  upon  reaching  his 
home  one  evening  found  the  street  blockaded 
and  a  heap  of  earth  piled  against  his  door- 
step. Observing  a  workman  wielding  his 
shovel  in  a  nearby  ditch,  he  accosted  a  pass- 
ing policeman,  and  complained  that  the 
laborer  was  trespassing  upon  private  property. 
"What  do  yez  mean  by  trowin'  dirrt  on  th' 
gintleman's  steps  ?"  demanded  the  officer, 
pompously.  "Sure,  an'  there's  noo  other  place 
t'  trow  it,  d'  ye  mind !"  replied  the  work- 
man, indifferently.  "Well,  thin,  in  thot  case, 
yez  hed  better  dig  another  hole  and  trow  it 
in  there." 


Sousa  at  the  Greek  Theatre. 

The  music  and  dramatic  committee  of  the 
university  has  invited  Sousa  and  his  band  to 
give  a  concert  at  the  Greek  Theatre,  the  home 
of  classic  music  now,  and  this  is  indeed  an 
honor  to  a  military  band,  but  the  merit  of 
Sousa's  band  is  worthy  of  such  recognition. 

The  programme  on  this  occasion  will  in- 
clude the  complete  "Peer  Gynt  Suite,"  by 
Grieg;  Sousa's  romantic  suite,  "The  Last 
Days  of  Pompeii,"  inspired  by  Bulwer  Lyt- 
ton's  novel ;  Dvorak's  "Humoresque,"  Wag- 
ner's "Ride  of  the  Valkyries,"  Mascagni's 
"Hymn  to  the  Sun,"  and  other  numbers  and 
solos.  This  is  a  rare  programme,  and  no 
other  band  would  attempt  it. 

The  price  of  seats  will  be  $1  and  50  cents, 
and  may  be  secured  at  the  usual  places  where 
seats  for  all  university  events  are  sold.  The 
concert  will  be  given  next  Wednesday  night, 
October  23. 

*♦+■ 

It  was  at  a  theatre  in  Manchester.  The 
king,  aged  and  infirm,  was  blessed  with  two 
sons.  He  was  pacing  up  and  down  the  stage 
with  a  wearied,  troubled  look,  exclaiming 
aloud :  "On  which  of  these  my  sons  shall  I 
bestow  my  crown  ?"  Immediately  came  a 
voice  from  the  gallery :  "Why  not  'arf  a 
crown  apiece,  guv'nor?" — London  Mail. 


In  Venice  a  guide,  discussing  with  an 
American  tourist  the  sights  which  should  be 
seen  by  a  stranger,  said  as  if  without  fear  of 
contradiction :  "Of  course,  you  will  want  to 
see  the  Lion  of  St,  Mark,  sir  ?"  "Yes,  I 
s'pose  so,"  replied  the  tourist  with  mild  en- 
thusiasm. "About  what  time  do  they  feed 
him?" 

—    -«♦»■ 

New  York  City's  bonded  indebtedness  is 
now  close  to   the  five   hundred   million   mark. 


No   Other  Food  Product 
has  a  like  Record 

Baker's  Cocoa 


Years  of  Constantly 
Increasing  Sales 


Registered 
U.  S.  Pat.  Office 


in 
Europe 

and 
America 

ABSOLUTELY 

PURE 


It  is  a  perfect  food,  as  wholesome  as  it 
is  delicious;  highly  nourishing,  easily 
digested,  fitted  to  repair  wasted  strength, 
preserve  health,  prolong  life. 

Our  Choice  Recipe  Book,  contain- 
ing directions  for  preparing  more 
than  100  dainty  dishes,  sent  free 
on  request. 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Established  1780 
DORCHESTER,  MASS.,  U.   S.  A. 
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WORKS 
L1NCOLN.CAL 

OFFICE 

EDDY  &  HYDE  STS. SAN  FRANCISCO; 


REMOVAL     INOTICE 

Beginning  with  October  15th,  the  General  Office  of  the 

North  German  Lloyd  S.  S.  Co. 

will  occupy  its  New  Office  at 

250  POWELL  STREET,  Near  GEARY 


TELEPHONE  TEMPORARY    4794 


OPPOSITE  ST.  FRANCIS  HOTEL 

ROBERT      CAPELLE 

General  Pacific  Coast  Agent 
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Mild,  Rich 

and 
Satisfying 

Sanchez  y  Haya 

Clear  Havana 
Cigars 

Factory  No.  1  Tampa,  Fla. 


Tillmann  &  Bendel 
Pacific  Slope  Distributers 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice 

Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE   &   CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 

108-110  Sutter  St. 

French  Bank  Bldg 

John  F.  Forbes 

Certified    Public   Accountant 
601    KOHL   BUILDING 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


AMES  HARRIS  NEVILLE  CO. 

607-609  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 


TENTS 

Gold  Medal  Camp  Furniture,  Awnings, 

Hammocks,  Bags,  Twines 

and  Canvas 


Press  Clippings 

Arc    money-makers    for    Contractors,. 

Supply  Houses,  Business  Men 

and  Corporations 

Al.  jn's  Press  Clipping  Bureau     ^ 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


"What  luck  today  ?"  "We  ran  down  a 
man."  "Did  he  put  up  much  of  a  race?" — 
Pittsburg  Post. 

Beggar — Kind  lady,  I  was  not  always  like 
this.  Lady — No ;  yesterday  you  had  the  other 
arm  tied  up. — Chicago  News. 

"Jones  is  the  most  prominent  member  of 
our  golf  club."  "Why,  he  can't  play  golf?" 
"No,  but  he  always  pays  his  dues." — Cleve- 
land Leader. 

Bacon — I  see  the  proprietor  of  the  rairrtra"d- 
restaurant  has  just  died.  Egbert — 3s  that  so? 
Whom  did  he  leave  the  sandwiches  to? — 
Yonkers  Statesman. 

Barter — I  tell  you,  no  man  can  realize  the 
meaning  of  eternity.  Carter — Oh,  I  don't 
know.  I  spent  a  week  once  in  Philadelphia. 
— Somerville  Journal. 

He — How  can  Mrs.  Smythe  afford  to  keep 
three  servants?  She — My  dear,  she  plays 
bridge  with  them  every  Monday  and  they  owe 
her  money. — London  Opinion. 

"I'll  make  you  sorry  you  ever  quarreled 
with  me!"  "What  will  you  do?  Go  home  to 
your  mother,  I  suppose?"  "No.  I'll  bring 
mother  here  !" — Sketchy  Bits. 

"Woman  is  considered  the  weaker  vessel," 

she    remarked,    "and    yet "     "Well: '     he 

queried,  as  she  hesitated.     "And  yet,"  she  con- 
tinued,   "man    is    the    oftener   broke." — Truth. 

Watch — Eight  bells,  and  all's  well.  Mrs. 
Pohunk  (feebly) — I  guess,  Josiah,  he  hasn't 
looked  on  this  side  of  the  boat  lately,  or 
he'd  know  better. — Brooklyn  Times. 

Mrs.  Wigwag — How  is  your  husband,  Aunt 
Mandy  ?  Aunt  M'andy — Porely,  ma'am.  He 
was  gittin'  along  all  right,  but  now  de  doctah 
done  say  he  got  de  convalescence. — Philadel- 
phia Record. 

"Of  course,"  said  the  earl,  "everybody  will 
say  that  you  married  me  for  my  title." 
"Well,"  replied  the  beautiful  heiress,  "what 
do  we  care  ?  I  get  it,  don't  I  ?" — Chicago 
Record-Herald. 

Mother  (to  future  son-in-law) — I  may  tell 
you  that,  though  my  daughter  is  well  edu- 
cated, she  can  not  cook."  Future  Son-in-Law 
— That  doesn't  matter  much,  so  long  as  she 
doesn't  try. — FHegende  Blatter. 

"Gracious  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Schoppen,  "I've 
lost  my  pocketbook."  "Never  mind,  dear," 
replied  her  husband,  "I'll  get  you  another 
pocketbook  and  you  can  easily  collect  more 
dress  goods  samples." — Philadelphia  Press. 

"This  is  a  sad  case,"  said  the  asylum  at- 
tendant, pausing  before  a  padded  cell.  "There 
is  no  hope  for  the  patient  whatever," 
"What's  the  trouble  with  him?"  asked  the 
visitor.  "He  thinks  he  understands  a  rail- 
road time  table." — Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

Green — I  told  my  wife  last  week  that  it 
would  be  necessary  for  us  to  economize. 
Brown — What  did  she  say?  Green — She 
didn't  say  anything  at  the  time,  but  the  next 
day  she  bought  me  a  box  of  bargain-counter 
cigars. — Chicago  News. 

"Is  it  true,  doctor,"  asked  the  summer  girl, 
"that  eating  cucumbers  will  remove  freckles?" 
"Of  course,"  replied  Doctor  Kidder,  "under 
certain  circumstances."  "Really!  What  cir- 
cumstances ?"  "Well,  provided  the  freckles 
are  on  the  cucumbers." — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Hannibal  looked  down  at  his  personal 
mahout.  "Do  you  tire  of  walking  beside  my 
elephant?"  he  asked.  "Yes,  good  master,  I 
do."  "Then,"  said  the  great  general,  "we 
will  stop  at  the  next  garage  and  have  a  rumble 
seat  prepared  for  you." — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

Mrs.  Smith — Yes,  my  little  five-year-old 
girl  is  a  great  help  to  my  housekeeping. 
Mrs.  Randall — Why,  what  can  such  a  child  do 
to  help  ?  Mrs.  Stnith — She  goes  down  and 
tells  the  cook  for  me  whenever  we're  going 
to  have  company. — Mexican  Herald. 

"So  you  don't  share  the  general  indignation 
toward  the  railways  ?"  "No,"  answered 
Farmer  Corntossel ;  "I  have  always  felt  that 
a  locomotive  was  entitled  to  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  sticking  to  the  track  instead  of 
snorting  up  and  down  the  country  roads  like 
an  automobile." — JVashingtoti  Star. 

Smith — Excuse  me,  Jones,  but  may  I  ask 
how  you  manage  to  have  such  delicious  things 
to  eat  ?  Jones — It's  quite  simple.  I  always 
kiss  the  cook  before  dinner,  and  hold  her  on 
my  knee  after  dinner.  Smith — But  what 
does  your  wife  say?  Jones — Oh,  she  doesn't 
object.     She's  the  cook. — Brooklyn  Life. 

"Mr.  Gibbons,"  said  the  teacher  of  the 
class  in  rhetoric,  "point  out  the  absurdity 
in  this  figure  of  speech:  'At  this  time  the 
Emperor  Frederick  hatched  out  a  scheme,' 
etc."  "It  seems  to  me  all  right,"  replied  the 
young  man  after  some  reflection.  "It  does? 
Explain,  if  you  please,  how  he  could  have 
'hatched  out'  a  scheme."  "Well,  he  might 
have  had  his  mind  set  on  it." — Christian 
Register. 


Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  for  chil- 
dren's teething  is  guaranteed  under  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act,  Serial  No.  1098. 


Loans 


We  are  effecting  loans 
on  city  real  estate  and 
also  on  first-class  securi- 
ties at  reasonable  rates 
of  interest.  Borrowers 
and  lenders  should  con- 
sult us. 

BALDWIN  &  HOWELL 

318-324  Kearny  Street 


CALIFORNIA    MADE 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

REBUILDING  AT  SECOND  AND  BRYANT  STS. 

SALES  OFFICE:  546  MARKET  ST. 

Phone,  TEMPORARY  2779 

OAKLAND  TEMPORARY  OFFICE  &  FACTORY 


FIFTH   AND   ADELINE  STS. 
LOS  ANGELES.  526  S     MAIN  STREET 
PORTLAND,      -     MACLEAV  BUILDING 


MT.  TAMALPAIS  RAILWAY 

Via  Saasalito  Ferry — Foot  of  Market  St. 


Lv.  San  Fran. 

Legal  Holidays 
Sunday  Time 

Lv.  Tamalpais 

WEEK  1     SUN- 
DAY          DAY 

SUN- 
DAY 

"WEEK 
DAY 

9:45  A 
1:45  P 

7:15  A 
9:15  A 
9:45  A 

928  A 
11:10  A 
12:16  P 
1:10  P 
3:10  P 
4:40  P 
6:40  P 

7:45  A 
1:40  P 
4:14  P 

SATU  11- 
DAY 
4:45  P 

12:45  P 
2:15  P 
3:45  P 

SATUR- 
DAY 
9:34  P 

TICKET  OFFICB  AT  SAUSALITO  FERRY 


Ogontz    School    for  Young   Ladies 

Twenty  minutes  from  Philadelphia,  two  hours 
from  New  York.  The  late  Mr.  Jay  Cooke's  fine 
property.  For  circulars,  address  Miss  Sylvia  J. 
Eastman,   Principal,   Ogontz   School  P.   O.,   Pa. 


Peyton  Chemical  Co. 

Purchasers  and   Smelters  of 

COPPER.  GOLD  AND  SILVER  ORES.  ETC 

Office:  Montgomery  Block,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

Smelter    and    Works    at    Peyton,    Contra    Costa 

Co.,   Cal.;   P.   O.,  Martinez. 


Take  your  broken,  dented 
and  tarnished 

SILVERWARE 


Bellis'  Silver  Factory 

1624    CALIFORNIA   ST. 

Between  Polk  and  Van  Ness 


STEAMSHIP  LINES 


For  Tour 
Breakfast 

GERMEA 


At  All  Grocers 


The  Johnson  -  Locke 
Merca?itile  Co. 

Agents 
213   Sansome  St.,   San  Francisco,    Cat. 


JOHN  G.  ILS  &  CO. 


Manufacturers 


High    Grade    French    Ranges 

Kitchen  and  Bakery  Outfits. 
827-829   Mission,  between   Fourth 
and  Fifth  Sts.,  San  .Francisco,  Cal. 


AMERICAN  LINE 


PLYMOUTH CHERBOURG SOUTHAMPTON 

St.    Paul Oct.  26     St.    Louis Nov.    9 

New    York Nov.    2     Philadelphia    ..Nov.  16 

PHILADELPHIA QUEENSTOWN LIVERPOOL 

Merion    Oct.  26     Haverford     Nov.    9 

Westernland. .  .Nov.    2     Nordland     ....Nov.  16 

ATLANTIC  TRANSPORT  LINE 

NEW    YORK LONDON     DIRECT 

Minneapolis    ...Oct.  26     Minnetonka    .  .Nov.  16 
Minnehaha    ...Nov.    2     Mesaba    Nov.  23 

HOLLANMMERICA  LINE 

NEW     YORK — ROTTERDAM,     VIA     BOULOGNE 

Sailings  Wednesdays  as  per  sailing  list. 

N.    Amsterdam .  Oct.  23     Ryndam Nov.  1 3 

Statendam    Oct.  30     Potsdam    Nov.  20 

Noordam Nov.    6     N.  Amsterdam. Nov.  27 


RED  STAR  LINE 


NEW     YORK — ANTWERP    AND     PARIS 

Vaderland    Oct.  26     Zeeland    Nov.  20 

Kroonland  ....Nov.    6     Finland    Dec.    4 

WHITE  STAR  LINE 

NEW    YORK — QUEENSTOWN — LIVERPOOL 

♦Arabic   Oct.  24     'Cedric    Nov.    7 

•Baltic    Oct.31     'Celtic Nov.  14 

PLYMOUTH — CHERBOURG — SOUTHAMPTON 

•Oceanic Oct.  23     ^Adriatic    ...Nov.    6 

•Majestic    Oct.  30     Teutonic    Nov.  13 

^Ncw,    23,000    tons;    has    elevator,    gymnasium, 

Turkish  baths  and  *  band. 

BOSTON — QUEENSTOWN — LIVERPOOL 

Cymric Nov.  6,  Dec.  4,  Jan.   I,  Jan.  29 

New  York— Azores — Mediterranean 

'Republic Oct.  24,  3  p.  m.;  Nov.  30,  Jan.  25 

'Cretic Nov.  7,  noon;  Dec.  11,  Mar.  28 

•CEDRIC Jan.  4,  Feb.  15 

Boston — Azores— Mediterranean 

Romanic Oct.  26,  2  p.  m.;  Dec.  5,  Feb.  1 

Canopic.  ..Nov.  16,  7:30  a.  m.;  Jan.  11,  Feb.  22 

G.  N.  KOEPPEL,  Pass.  Agt.  Pacific  Coast,  36 

Ellis  St.,  near  Market,  San  Francisco. 


Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL   S.    S.   CO.) 

Have  Opened  Their  Permanent  Offices  at  Rpom 
240  James  Flood  Building,  San  Francisco. 

b.  S.  Nippon  Maru. .  .Wednesday,  Oct.  30,  1907 
S.  b.  Hongkong  Maru. .  .Tuesday,  Nov.  26,  1907 
S.  o.  America    Maru Tuesday,  Dec.  17,  1907 

Steamers  will  leave  wharf,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets,  1  p.  m.,  for  Yokohama  and 
Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu,  Kobe  (Hiogo), 
Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and  connecting  at 
Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Manila,  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced   rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office,  James 
Flood  Building.  W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant   General    Manager. 


Fall  and  Winter  Tours 

EGYPT      THE  NILE 

PALESTINE  and 
ROUND  THE  WORLD 


THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

Flood    Building,    32    Powell    Street,    S.    F. 

140  OFFICES  ABROAD 
Cook's  Travelers'  Checks,  Payable  Everywhere. 


Bonestell,  Richardson  &  Co. 

PAPER 

The  paper  used  in  printing  the  Argonaut  is 

furnished  by  us. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  BOUSE 

473  to  485  Sixth  St.  San  Francisco 


The  Citizens'  Alliance 

of  San  Francisco 

Desires  to  inform  its  members  and  the  law- 
abiding  public  that  they  have  removed  to 
their  new  quarters  in  the  Merchants'  Ex- 
change Building,  Rooms  917-18-20  and  22, 
and  they  cordially  invite  those  who  are 
members,  or  who  are  unlawfully  imposed 
upon,  to  call. 
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The   Outlook. 

From  the  editor  of  a  well-known  newspaper  of  New 
York  City,  the  editor  of  the  Argonaut  received  the 
following  dispatch  on  Monday  of  this  week : 

"Please  give  me  in  confidence  your  estimate  of  the 
campaign  outlook  in  San  Francisco." 

The  editor  of  the  Argonaut  has  no  "confidential" 
opinions  about  public  matters;  his  judgments,  such  as 
they  are,  are  in  the  open.  In  dealing  with  this  inquiry, 
therefore,  we  may  just  as  well  make  the  answer  general. 
If  the  vote  were  to  be  held  tomorrow,  Taylor  would, 
we  believe,  be  elected.  In  spite  of  the  manifold  con- 
fusions of  the  time,  there  is  no  lack  at  the  point  of 
clear  popular  comprehension  of  the  pending  issue. 
Taylor  stands  for  honesty  in  administration;  Mc- 
Carthy stands  for  the  extreme  pretensions  of  organized 
labor;  Ryan  stands,  so  far  as  he  stands  for  anything, 
for  nothing  better  than  mere  personalism  combined 
with  the  diplomacies  of  small  politics.  The  fight  is 
between  Taylor  and  McCarthy,  and  as  to  the  position 
of  these  two  men  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  or  ques- 
tion anywhere.  Back  of  Taylor  there  is  practically 
the  whole  body  of  conservative  opinion   and  political 


aim.  Everybody  who  values  the  good  fame  and  the 
higher  interests  of  the  city  will  vote  for  him,  irre- 
spective of  ordinary  political  motives. 


McCarthy's  support  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  lim- 
ited to  trades  unionism  and  to  the  interests  aligned 
with  it.  If  the  whole  labor  element  were  back  of  him, 
he  would  probably  be  elected.  But  labor  is  by  no 
means  a  unit  for  McCarthy — not  even  organized  labor. 
His  power  as  a  leader  has  rested  upon  force,  and 
his  methods  have  been  arbitrary  to  the  last  degree. 
There  is  enmity  against  him  not  only  on  the  part 
of  his  rivals  in  the  leadership  of  unionism,  but 
among  considerable  numbers  representing  the  rank 
and  file.  A  few  instances  will  illustrate  the  point. 
Walter  Macarthur,  who  is  the  ruling  force  in  that  body 
of  labor  whose  habitat  is  the  water-front,  has  been 
heard  to  declare  that  if  McCarthy  "gets  a  single  vote" 
from  the  districts  controlled  either  by  himself  or  Mr. 
Furuseth,  "I  will  eat  that  ship."  This,  of  course,  is 
mere  factional  extravagance;  nevertheless  it  indicates 
very  plainly  that  in  an  important  department  of  union- 
ism there  are  powerful  forces  in  operation  against 
McCarthy.  Another  instance  of  antagonism  rests  upon 
certain  high-handed  policies  enforced  by  McCarthy  in 
favor  of  the  bricklayers,  who  are  his  chief  supporters. 
Any  class  of  work  that  can  by  any  possibility  be  turned 
to  the  bricklayers  as  against  other  classes  of  mechanics 
has  been  assigned  to  them  by  a  raw  administrative 
favoritism.  For  example,  artificial  stone,  identical  in 
appearance  with  real  stone  and  calling  for  the  same 
methods  of  handling,  has  by  McCarthy's  mandate  been 
taken  from  the  stoneworkers'  union  and  given  to 
the  bricklayers'  union,  to  be  handled  by  men  wholly 
unused  to  derrick  work  and  to  the  placing  of  large 
masses.  In  consequence,  there  is  on  the  part  of  the 
stonemasons  a  feeling  of  intense  resentment  against 
McCarthy.  Numerous  similar  instances  might  be 
cited,  all  tending  to  explain  why  it  is  that  very  con- 
siderable numbers  of  labor  unionists  have  publicly 
and  privately  declared  their  unfriendliness  to  McCar- 
thy's candidacy.  It  would  be  easy  to  overestimate  the 
strength  of  this  adverse  sentiment  within  the  ranks  of 
unionism.  The  journalistic  partisans  of  Taylor  are, 
we  think,  making  far  too  much  of  it.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  unquestionably  considerable  numbers  of 
voters  attached  to  labor  unionism  who  for  one  cause  or 
another  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  McCarthy,  but 
will  cast  their  votes  against  him. 


On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  said  that  the  kind  of 
enthusiasm  which  supports  Doctor  Taylor  has  no  great 
power  at  the  point  of  sustaining  itself.  It  lacks  the 
concrete  quality  by  which  stable  political  forces  are 
upheld.  Taylor,  it  must  be  remembered,  represents  an 
abstraction.  The  whole  promise  of  his  candidacy  is 
general  rather  than  specific,  and  the  man  himself,  while 
in  every  way  a  respectable  figure,  is  not  a  commanding 
personality  around  whom  multitudes  gather  in  the 
spirit  of  warm  devotion.  Further,  it  is  to  be  said  that 
time  works  to  the  advantage  of  McCarthy  through  its 
tendency  to  cancel  differences  and  to  bring  bodies  of 
organized  voters  into  cooperation.  Rival  labor  leaders 
are  subject  to  appeals  of  many  kinds,  including  pledges 
of  political  favor  which  any  candidate  has  it  within 
his  power  to  make.  Then  there  is  that  knock-down 
argument,  so  calculated  to  bring  workingmen  into  line, 
that  whereas  the  price  of  labor  five  years  ago  was  say 
$3  or  $4  per  day,  it  is  now,  under  politico-unionism, 
rated  at  $5  to  $8  or  even  $9  per  day.  Those  who  have 
observed  closely  the  effect  of  this  kind  of  argument 
upon  men  of  limited  intelligence  and  with  a  low  sense 
of  political  responsibility  will  easily  comprehend  the 
force  that  lies  in  it,  and  will  understand  precisely  what 
is  meant  when  we  say  that  within  the  ranks  of  labor, 
and  especially  of  organized  labor,  time  works  steadily  to 
the  advantage  of  the  union  labor  candidate. 

Much  is  made  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Ryan  of  the 
claim  that  his  candidacy  will  divert  from  McCarthy  a 


certain  part  of  the  labor  vote  which  would  not  under 
any  circumstances  go  to  Taylor.  These  apologists  for 
Ryan  argue  that  Taylor  appears  to  the  average  labor 
unionist  as  representative  of  much  against  which  senti- 
ment among  laboring  men  is  bitterly  resentful.  Ryan, 
they  declare,  will  really  help  the  cause  of  Taylor  by 
serving  to  attract  voters  who  would  otherwise,  even 
though  reluctantly,  choose  McCarthy  as  against  Taylor. 
The  Argonaut  doesn't  think  much  of  this  theory,  and 
presents  it  only  because  it  is  one  of  the  elements  of  a 
situation  so  speculative  in  its  character,  so  little  indi- 
cated by  concrete  facts,  as  to  afford  a  wide  field  for 
conjecture.  

Summing  up  the  conditions  and  inferences  of  the 
situation,  we  can  see  much  tending  to  the  conviction 
that  Taylor  will  be  the  winner.  In  no  former  campaign 
in  recent  years  has  popular  enthusiasm  gone  so  high 
for  a  conservative  candidate.  The  feeling  among  con- 
servative classes  everywhere  is  that  Taylor  is  sure  of 
election,  and  perhaps  something  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  betting  is  broadly  in  his  favor.  Even  in  Ten- 
derloin resorts,  where  there  is  a  curious  skill  in  esti- 
mating political  chances,  the  odds  are  favorable  to 
Taylor.  And  in  this  connection  we  hear  an  interest- 
ing kind  of  gossip.  It  is  realized,  so  it  is  said,  by  the 
element  which  makes  a  trade  of  vice,  that  the  election  ' 
of  McCarthy  will  tend  to  the  destruction  of  confidence 
and  credit,  and  therefore  take  the  life  out  of  business. 
The  Tenderloin  thrives  upon  active  times,  and  nothing 
so  paralyzes  it  as  dull  times.  Knowing  that  Taylor  is 
not  an  extremist  or  a  crank,  realizing  that  his  election 
will  help  to  sustain  the  general  activities  of  the  city, 
the  Tenderloin,  at  least  in  large  measure,  will  put  its 
votes  behind  him.  This  is  truly  a  curious  diversion 
from  ordinary  political  practice,  one  so  curious  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  take  it  seriously. 

And  here  let  us  pause  to  remark  that  the  vote  of  the 
Tenderloin  in  San  Francisco  and  elsewhere  is  com- 
monly the  balance  of  power.  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  23,000  votes  were  cast  some  six-  or  eight 
years  ago  favorable  to  open  pool  rooms.  The  proposi- 
tion did  not,  be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  San  Francisco, 
carry;  but  the  vote  given  for  it  may  fairly  be  taken  to 
indicate  the  political  strength  of  the  traffic  in  vice. 


The  election  of  Taylor  would  be  an  absolute  assur- 
ance if  all  those  whose  interests  lie  in  San  Francisco 
could  vote  here.  There  was  an  element  of  truth — and 
an  element  of  humor  as  well — in  a  sneer  uttered  by 
McCarthy  a  few  days  back  in  one  of  his  campaign 
speeches,  that  the  greater  number  of  the  Taylor  but- 
tons to  be  seen  on  the  streets  of  San  Francisco  during 
business  hours  are  carried  over  to  Oakland,  Alameda, 
Berkeley,  and  elsewhere  in  the  evening.  This  is  largely 
true,  and  herein  lies  the  danger  of  the  situation. 
Among  the  thousands  who  throng  the  ferries  and  the 
suburban  trains,  the  proportion  of  Tayloritcs  as  against 
McCarthyites  is  ninety-nine  to  one.  Home-loving, 
home-keeping  San  Francisco  in  very  large  measure 
does  not  vote  here.  For  example,  we  are  five  voters  in 
the  Argonaut  office  and  two  of  the  five  live  across  the 
bay.  It  is  hard  to  blame  a  man  for  maintaining  his 
home  upon  considerations  calculated  with  reference  to 
the  advantages  of  family  life,  nevertheless  the  fact 
makes  the  political  weakness  of  San  Francisco.  The 
condition  is  one  founded  in  motives  not  likely  to  change. 
Rather  more  than  less,  as  facilities  for  transportation 
improve,  workers  in  the  city  will  live  in  the  country ; 
and  the  element  which  flocks  to  the  country  is  pre- 
cisely the  element  whose  voting  strength  is  needed  in 
the  city  for  its  moral  strength.  These  reflections 
are  in  many  minds  in  these  anxious  days,  and  they  make 
the  main  topic  of  conversation  between  suburbanites 
as  they  pass  to  and  fro  upon  boats  and  trains. 
lamenting  to  each  other  that  while  their  material  treas- 
ures lie  in  one  bailiwick,  their  voting  connection  is  in 
another.  

The  situation  tends  mightily  to  emphasi  the  impor- 
tance of  that  consolidation  of  interests 
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much  discussed  has  never  passed  beyond  the  point  of 
mere  talk.  The  time  has  come,  the  Argonaut  believes, 
when  a  Greater  San  Francisco  project  ought  to  be 
urged  practically  to  the  end  that  the  votes  of  all  who 
are  really  San  Franciscans  in  sentiment  and  interest 
shall  count  at  the  point  of  sustaining  the  moral  and 
political  welfare  of  the  city.  There  are  models  innu- 
merable at  home  and  abroad  which  might  profitably  be 
followed.  The  borough  system  as  it  has  been  applied 
in  Greater  New  York  affords  a  precise  pattern  for  a 
Greater  San  Francisco.  Under  this  system,  while  all 
the  votes  of  the  combined  communities  count  in  the 
selection  of  general  administrative  officials,  there  is  no 
interference  with  the  local  interests  of  streets,  educa- 
tion, etc.,  to  which  minor  communities  are  necessarily 
and  properly  attached.  A  Greater  San  Francisco 
ought  to  include  the  communities  not  only  across  the 
bay,  but  south  as  far  as  the  Santa  Clara  County  line 
and  north  to  the  northern  boundary  of  San  Rafael. 
San  Francisco  would  reap  her  advantage  through  the 
voting  power  of  those  communities,  while  each  of  them, 
organized  as  a  borough,  could  retain  its  local  autonomy 
with  full  authority  over  purely  local  affairs. 

We  can  think  of  no  serious  objection  to  the  system. 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  fogies  and  obstructionists  of  a 
narrow  type  who,  whenever  the  question  is  raised, 
assert  their  unwillingness  to  mix  in  the  affairs  of  the 
metropolis.  The  shallowness  of  this  view  needs  no 
exploitation,  since  for  good  or  for  ill,  whether  they  like 
it  or  not,  the  interests  of  every  suburban  community 
hereabout  are  indissolubly  "mixed"  with  that  of  San 
Francisco.  Every  argument  of  expediency  and  com- 
mon sense,  not  only  as  related  to  the  interests  of  San 
Francisco,  but  to  the  interest  of  the  several  suburban 
communities  themselves,  combines  to  support  a  proposi- 
tion which  seems  absolutely  essential  to  the  political 
integrity  and  therefore  to  the  moral  status  of  our  metro- 
politan district. 


The  Dailies  and  the  Campaign. 

The  most  interesting  development  of  the  week  in 
the  surcharged  political  situation  is  the  espousal  by  Mr. 
Hearst's  Examiner  of  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Ryan. 
Ryan,  be  it  remembered,  has  all  along  claimed  char- 
acter as  a  "regular"  Republican,  though  not  without 
some  embarrassment  in  the  circumstance  that  Repub- 
licans generally  have  repudiated  him.  This  latest 
turn  in  his  affairs  is  hardly  calculated  to  make  explana- 
tions easier,  since  the  Examiner,  whatever  else  it  may 
be  politically,  has  no  possible  affinity  to  Repub- 
licanism. The  situation  as  it  now  presents  itself  has 
both  an  anomalous  and  an  amusing  aspect.  Taylor,  a 
Democrat,  is  supported  by  the  Republican  Call,  the 
Republican  Chronicle,  and  the  nondescript  Bulletin, 
while,  as  above  related,  the  Republican  Ryan  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Democratic  Examiner.  McCarthy,  who 
is  a  man  of  no  party  affiliation  outside  of  organized 
labor,  is  supported  by  the  Post,  which,  however,  has 
almost  passed  out  of  practical  existence,  what  is  left 
of  it  resting  not  upon  its  present  status  so  much  as 
upon  its  record  of  past  infamies. 

There  is  really  no  reason  to  wonder  at  this  latest 
development  in  the  course  of  the  Examiner.  The 
policy  of  that  paper  is  always  one  of  sinister  calcula- 
tion, its  guiding  principle  being  to  hold  itself  in  close 
and  sympathetic  relations  with  the  labor  element,  to  the 
end  of  making  itself  valuable  as  an  advertising 
medium.  To  support  Taylor  would  be  an  abandon- 
ment of  all  its  motives  and  traditions  and  tend  to  put 
it  in  disfavor  with  the  union  labor  element.  To  sup- 
port McCarthy  would  grievously  offend  the  element 
which  bestows  advertising  patronage.  To  support 
Ryan  is  simply  an  expedient  for  sliding  in  between  the 
two  horns  of  an  awkward  dilemma.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  the  method  of  its  support  of  Ryan  is  to  exhibit 
him  as  the  son  of  a  hack-driver,  as  a  member  of  a 
group  of  working  brothers  and  sisters,  as  a  product, 
associate,  and  friend  of  the  working  element.  All  this 
is  not  because  the  Examiner  cares  one  ding-dong  about 
Ryan,  but  because  it  wishes  to  exhibit  itself  as  a  cham- 
pion of  popular  sentiments  and  of  the  working  class. 
It  is  just  a  cheap  way  of  tickling  its  south-of-Market- 
Street  constituents  without  flying  in  the  face  of  its 
advertisers.  The  incident  under  close  examination 
affords  a  fair  view  of  the  methods  by  which  the  policies 
of  the  yellow  press  are  formulated,  in  these  days  when 
journalism  has  become  in  such  large  measure  a  mere 
money-getting  trade,  looking  to  the  maintenance  of 
cheap  circulation  on  the  one  hand  and  of  exploitation 
of  the  advertiser  on  the  other. 

That  thi-  new  alignment  of  the  Examiner  will  have 
rec  able  effect  upon  the  final  result  is  much  to 


be  doubted.  There  was,  indeed,  a  time  when  the  San 
Francisco  daily  newspapers  had  some  power  to  influ- 
ence political  action,  but  that  was  long  ago.  Not  since 
the  day  when  good  Deacon  Fitch  gave  up  the  Bulletin 
has  anybody  given  heed  to  the  opinions  of  our  news- 
papers— unless  it  be  in  the  spirit  of  resentment  against 
their  counsels.  It  has  come  to  be  understood  that  the 
"policies"  of  the  daily  press  are  made  upon  considera- 
tions and  calculations  which  bear  no  moral  relation  to 
the  interest  dealt  with,  and  therefore  find  no  respect 
among  men  with  intelligence  enough  to  recognize  that 
which  is  plainly  and  vulgarly  sinister  in  its  dominating 
aims  and  purposes.  If  there  be  anybody  to  question  this 
view  of  the  matter,  he  may  refresh  his  judgment  by 
running  over  the  history  of  our  last  half-dozen  munici- 
pal campaigns,  noting  carefully  the  attitude  of  the  sev- 
eral newspapers  of  the  city  in  relation  to  them.  The 
record  will  make  it  plain  enough  that  political  results 
bear  small  relationship,  or  none  at  all,  to  journalistic 
drum-beating. 

In  1895  Sutro  was  an  independent  candidate  for 
mayor  in  rivalry  with  Ellert,  a  Republican,  and  James, 
a  Democrat.  The  then  Republican  papers — the  Chron- 
icle, Call,  Bulletin,  and  Post — supported  Ellert;  the 
Democratic  Examiner  supported  James.  Sutro,  who 
had  no  daily  newspaper  support  of  any  kind,  was  elected 
by  a  heavy  vote.  In  1897  the  mayoralty  candidates 
were  Phelan  (Democrat)  and  Patton  (Republican). 
Patton  was  supported  by  the  Chronicle,  Call,  and 
Post,  while  Phelan  had  the  support  of  the  Examiner 
and  the  Bulletin.  It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  the 
Bulletin  always  supports  Mr.  Phelan  in  his  political  and 
other  ventures — possibly  because  it  likes  the  color 
of  his  hair.  In  this  campaign  Phelan  was  elected, 
although  the  weight  of  newspaper  support  was  on  the 
side  of  Patton.  In  1899  the  contest  was  between 
Phelan  and  Davis,  with  the  same  results  as  before, 
although  the  newspaper  alignment  was  favorable  to 
Davis.  In  the  campaign  of  1901  the  candidates  were 
Schmitz  (Union  Labor),  Wells  (Republican),  and 
Tobin  (Democrat).  The  Chronicle,  Call,  Bulletin,  and 
Post  were  for  Wells,  while  the  Examiner  was  for 
Tobin — that  is,  it  assumed  to  be  for  Tobin  on  its 
editorial  page,  while  in  its  news  columns  Schmitz 
was  vociferously  advertised  and  acclaimed,  this  being 
one  of  the  favorite  devices  of  the  Examiner  in  its 
policy  of  running  with  the  hare  and  chasing  with  the 
hounds.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  this  campaign  the 
Bulletin  returned  to  its  traditional  party  allegiance,  Mr. 
Phelan  not  being  a  candidate,  and  the  color  of  his 
hair,  therefore,  not  in  question.  In  1903  the  mayoralty 
candidates  were  Schmitz  (Union  Labor),  Lane  (Dem- 
ocrat), and  Crocker  (Republican).  The  Chronicle 
and  the  Call  supported  Crocker,  the  Bulletin  supported 
Lane,  and  the  Examiner,  while  nominally  giving  its 
support  to  the  same  candidate,  industriously  "played 
up"  Schmitz  in  its  news  columns.  The  only  paper  in 
the  campaign  which  avowedly  supported  the  winning 
ticket  was  the  Post.  In  1905  the  candidates  were 
Schmitz,  Union  Labor,  and  Partridge,  Democrat- 
Republican  under  a  fusion  arrangement.  The  Chron- 
icle, Call,  and  Bulletin  supported  Partridge,  while  the 
Examiner  did  its  customary  divided-skirt  dance.  The 
poor  little  discredited  Post  gave  to  Schmitz  all  the 
newspaper  support  he  had  in  the  campaign — a  cam- 
paign in  which  he  broke  all  records  in  the  magnitude 
of  his  popular  success. 

In  view  of  this  instructive  history,  there  would  seem 
to  be  no  reason  why  anybody  should  care  much  about 
the  attitude  of  the  daily  newspapers.  Nobody  respects 
them;  nobody  heeds  them.  All  their  lurid  campaign 
acclaim  is  mere  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing. 


Marconi's  Success. 

It  seems  only  yesterday  that  the  possibilities  of  wire- 
less telegraphy  were  first  mooted,  and  now  we  have  the 
system  in  actual  operation  by  the  Marconi  Wireless 
Telegraph  Company,  which  has  all  it  can  do  to  cope 
with  the  business  pouring  in  upon  it.  The  "line" 
between  Nova  Scotia  and  Ireland  has  all  that  it  can 
attend  to,  and  with  a  great  pressure  of  messages  there 
has  so  far  been  neither  breakdown  nor  delay. 

Of  course  it  is  too  soon  to  make  any  confident  pre- 
dictions. It  is  amazing  enough  that  so  complete  a 
revolution  should  have  actually  come  to  fruition  in  so 
short  a  time,  but  there  are  still  difficulties  ahead  before 
the  Marconi  system  can  see  its  way  to  commercial 
supremacy.  It  may  for  a  time  fall  siior:  >f  supremacy, 
but  it  can  hardly  fail  of  a  speedy  effect  upon  the  pres- 
ent transmission  rates,  seeing  that  it  is  accepting  busi- 
ness at  the  rate  of  10  cents  a  word  as  agais.ot  the  rate 
of  25  cents  a  word  now  in  force  by  the  ca'Je  companies. 


Mr.  Marconi  as  the  inventor  has  every  right  to  be 
sanguine.  So  far  he  has  certainly  "made  good,"  and 
we  have  every  right  to  believe  that  his  success  will 
stand  the  strain  of  daily  service  in  all  kinds  of  weather 
and  other  atmospheric  conditions.  That,  after  all,  is 
the  real  test.  There  is  only  one  Marconi  system,  and 
if  that  should  go  wrong  the  messages  must  stop.  But 
there  are  no  less  than  sixteen  transatlantic  cables.  If 
one  breaks  down,  there  are  fifteen  others  to  come  to 
its  relief  and  the  enforced  delay  of  a  message  is 
unknown.  Other  Marconi  stations  will  of  course  be 
established,  but  these  must  presumably  be  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  each  other  in  order  to  avoid  confusion.  In 
the  meantime  the  one  station  in  Nova  Scotia  must 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  challenge  that  it  has  made  to  the 
existing  cable  systems. 

The  cable  companies  keep  up  an  admirable  appear- 
ance of  equanimity  under  the  circumstances.  They 
say  that  the  Marconi  system  is  equivalent  to  one  addi- 
tional competing  cable,  making  seventeen  instead  of 
sixteen.  That  would  be  true  enough  if  the  Marconi 
tariff  were  the  same  as  that  of  the  cable  companies, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  less  than  half.  It  is,  there- 
fore, certain  to  get  all  the  business  that  it  can  possibly 
handle,  and  it  will  get  more  and  more  as  its  facilities 
increase  and  its  stations  are  multiplied.  The  Marconi 
people  will  not  allow  business  to  go  past  them  for  lack 
of  plant,  and  each  day's  success  of  the  present  installa- 
tion makes  it  more  certain  that  a  complete  Atlantic 
equipment  is  within  sight. 

There  can,  therefore,  be  little  doubt  that  the  cable 
companies  will  lower  their  rates,  to  the  immense  advan- 
tage of  business  interests  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean. 
Lower  cable  rates  would  be  so  strong  a  stimulant  to 
communication  that  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  cable  com- 
panies would  lose  anything.  At  least,  the  public  would 
lose  nothing.  For  a  long  time  to  come  there  will  be 
plenty  of  business  for  all  the  cables  and  for  the  "wire- 
less" as  well. 


England's  "  Ancient  Nobility.  " 
Mr.  Gladstone's  swan  song  in  the  English  House  of 
Commons  was  a  declaration  of  war  upon  the  House  of 
Lords.  He  himself  was  of  a  disposition  too  courtly, 
he  had  too  much  of  the  old-fashioned  grand  manner, 
to  descend  for  a  moment  from  the  level  of  high  states- 
manship that  he  made  his  own  or  to  do  any  other  than 
address  himself  to  the  broad  questions  of  public  policy. 
The  House  of  Lords  had  become  the  stolid  enemy  of 
reform.  No  matter  how  industrious  or  how  conscien- 
tious might  be  the  work  of  the  popularly  elected  House 
of  Commons,  it  could  do  no  more  than  write  its  will  upon 
the  sand,  to  be  obliterated  automatically  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  by  legislators  who  represented  no  one  but 
themselves,  who  were  wholly  irresponsible,  and  who 
resisted  every  movement  that  was  not  a  movement 
backward.  In  tones  of  absolute  dignity,  without  a  per- 
sonal reflection  or  hint,  Mr.  Gladstone  warned  his  fol- 
lowers that  their  great  battle  must  be  with  the  House 
of  Lords  and  that  reform  of  every  kind  must  remain 
a  dream  so  long  as  a  legislative  veto  remained  in  the 
hands  of  a  lordly  caste. 

The  initial  impetus  thus  given  by  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
by  no  means  exhausted,  nor  likely  to  be.  The  cup  of 
wrath  was  nearly  full  then,  and  now  it  may  be  said  to 
overflow.  Several  important  reforms  advocated  by  the 
present  government  and  passed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons have  been  contemptuously  rejected  by  the  lords, 
and  the  premier,  Campbell-Bannerman,  has  been  forced 
to  relegate  all  such  measures  to  the  future  and  to 
subordinate  all  reform  to  the  paramount  necessity  for 
dealing  with  the  hereditary  chamber.  This  has  natur- 
ally focussed  attention  upon  the  problem  and  put.  new 
heart  of  grace  into  those  lesser  political  lights  who 
have  denounced  the  House  of  Lords  in  season  and  out 
of  season  and  whose  voices  hitherto  have  been  rather 
as  those  crying  in  the  wilderness.  Chief  among  these 
is  Henry  Labouchere,  whose  bitter,  caustic  tongue  has 
always  been  the  terror  and  the  delight  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  whose  control  of  Truth  gives  to  him  an 
audience  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken.  It 
is  one  of  Labouchere's  peculiarities  that  even  his  most 
bitter  enemies  want  to  know  what  he  says,  and  those 
to  whom  his  political  opinions  smell  of  the  infernal  pit 
never  lose  a  chance  to  know  what  his  opinions  are. 
Labouchere  belongs  to  the  guerilla  forces  of  English 
politics.  He  has  all  the  power  that  belongs  to  him  who 
can  make  men  laugh.  His  satires  have  a  double  edge 
and  his  invectives  stick  like  burrs. 

Labouchere  has  now  devoted  himself  to  a  study  of 
the  House  of  Lords  from  the  social  or  family  side. 
He  asks  how  it  comes  that  this  man  or  that  man  has 
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a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  what  was  the  origin 
of  the  title,  of  nobility  which  its  owner  would  have  us 
believe  was  by  the  direct  and  immemorial  will  of  God. 
In  other  words,  he  wants  to  know  if  the  "ancient  aris- 
tocracy" has  any  of  the  real  gold  of  public  service,  or 
at  least  of  hoary  antiquity,  or  whether  it  is  of  the 
ready-made  variety,  mere  pinchbeck  and  shoddy.  His 
disclosures  are  not  really  disclosures,  seeing  that  every 
one  knew  it  before,  but  it  is  a  notorious  truth  that  we 
can  recognize  even  indisputable  facts  only  at  certain 
psychological  moments.  We  do  not  always  believe  even 
what  we  know  to  be  true.  The  part  of  genius  is  to 
tell  us  at  the  right  time  what  we  already  know. 

Mr.  Labouchere  takes  his  gloves  off  to  a  congenial 
task.  He  speaks  right  out  in  meeting  and  he  gives  to 
all  of  his  references  the  weight  of  full  names  and  dates. 
When  he  wishes  us  to  understand  that  a  number  of 
noble  dukes  owe  their  origin  to  illegitimate  sons  of 
Charles  II  he  tells  us  exactly  who  those  dukes  are, 
and  we  shall  find  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords 
duly  labeled  as  belonging  to  the  Dukes  of  Grafton, 
Richmond,  St.  Albans,  and  Buccleuch,  whose  families 
have  so  far  risen  in  the  world  from  the  humble  status 
of  the  bawdy-house  that  they  are  able  to  lecture  the 
people  on  the  immorality  of  education  divorced  from 
the  influence  of  parson  and  squire.  When  Arabella 
Churchill  was  seduced  by  James  II  it  was  her  proud 
province — under  Providence — to  usher  into  the  world 
the  first  Duke  of  Marlborough,  whose  descendant — for 
our  sins — is  still  with  us  and  eloquent  upon  the  subject 
of  church  .and  state.  When  James  I  grew  weary  of 
Elizabeth  Villiers  he  married  her  to  a  faithful  subject 
who  became  Earl  of  Orkney  as  a  reward,  and  sure 
enough  the  Earl  of  Orkney  is  still  at  the  helm.  When 
the  Marquis  of  Conyngham  was  so  obliging  as  to  lend 
his  wife  to  George  IV  he  was  rewarded  with  a  peerage 
and  his  successor  is  still  in  the  business.  When 
William  IV  strayed  from  the  straight  and  narrow  path 
the  lady  who  was  involved  became  the  proud  mother 
of  the  first  Earl  of  Munster,  and  to  imagine  the  British 
empire  without  an  Earl  of  Munster  would  be  impos- 
sible. 

Of  course,  the  whole  of  the  House  of  Peers  was  not 
produced  in  these  devious  ways.  This  is  no  reflection 
upon  the  powers  of  the  royal  houses  of  Stuart  and  of 
Hanover  to  produce  illegitimate  sons,  but  they  were 
not  all  of  them  honored  with  hereditary  positions  as 
legislators.  There  were  other  ways  of  getting  a  quo- 
rum in  the  upper  chamber.  William  III,  for  example, 
found  it  necessary  to  reward  a  whole  swarm  of  hungry 
Dutchmen  who  had  helped  him  to  his  English  throne, 
and  how  could  this  be  done  better  than  by  seats  in 
the  House  of  Lords?  If  the  people  wanted  a  Dutch 
king,  why  should  they  not  have  also  a  Dutch  parlia- 
ment? The  Duke  of  Portland  and  the  Earl  of  Albe- 
marle are  the  present  answers  to  that  question,  and 
it  need  not  be  said  that  they  are  pillars  of  the  state 
and  among  the  keenest  defenders  of  "our  ancient 
nobility." 

There  are,  in  fact,  very  few  members  of  the  House 
of  Lords  to  whom  a  blush  would  be  unbecoming. 
Doubtless  the  origin  of  their  titles  is  a  delicate  matter 
among  them  and  but  rarely  referred  to.  To  be  the 
descendant  of  Nell  Gwynne  or  of  Elizabeth  Villiers  is 
not  in  itself  a  disgrace.  Nor  is  the  fact  that  one's 
father  was  hanged  for  sheep-stealing  a  disgrace,  but 
none  the  less  such  little  affairs  are  not  usually  talked 
about.  Persons  of  less  exalted  rank  try  to  forget  them 
or  to  live  them  down,  but  it  is  left  for  the  peers  of 
England  to  be  proud  of  a  family  disgrace  and  upon  it 
to  base  their  claim  that  they  and  their  descendants  for- 
ever shall  be  allowed  to  rule  unquestioned  and  uncon- 
trolled the  affairs  of  a  great  empire.  It  would  be 
amusing  if  it  were  not  so  serious. 

Of  course,  as  has  been  said,  the  peers  of  England 
can  not  all  of  them  claim  to  be  of  bastard  origin. 
Others  owe  their  original  nobility  to  their  hatred  for 
the  people,  while  others  again  honestly  purchased  their 
positions,  paying  hard  cash  or  its  equivalent  for  their 
right  to  say  what  the  nation  may  have  and  what  it  may 
not  have  in  the  way  of  laws. 

Mr.  Labouchere  does  not  say  that  any  of  this  is  new. 
It  has  all  been  said  a  hundred  times  before,  and  it  can 
all  be  verified  by  any  one  with  the  leisure  to  step  into  a 
public  reference  library.  Mr.  Labouchere  says  it  again 
in  the  hope  that  he  may  be  able  to  break  through  the 
crust  of  social  superstition  that  has  always  protected 
the  House  of  Lords.  As  a  "venerable  institution,"  as 
an  "ancient  branch  of  the  legislature,"  the  House  of 
Lords  was  secure.  Once  show  it  to  be  a  mushroom 
imposture  born  in  sin  and  reared  in  iniquity,  without 
a  single  valid  claim  to  reverence,  and  its  day  is  done. 


Whether  the  people  are  yet  ready  to  believe  what  they 
already  know  is  another  matter. 

There  is,  of  course,  nothing  ancient  about  the  House 
of  Lords.  It  is  true  that  many  ancient  names  are  still 
in  use,  but  they  do  not  actually  belong  to  those  who  use 
them.  The  present  Duke  of  Northumberland,  for 
example,  will  point  with  well-simulated  pride  to  a  pedi- 
gree a  thousand  years  long,  but  he  will  refrain  from 
saying  that  he  himself  does  not  belong  to  that  stock 
at  all,  which  is  quite  extinct;  that  his  own  name  is 
Smithson,  and  that  he  got  his  dukedom  from  George 
III.  And  so  on  all  down  the  line.  The  hereditary 
aristocracy  of  England  is  a  fraud.  It  does  not  exist. 
It  is  cheap  veneer  and  the  smell  of  the  paint  and  var- 
nish cries  aloud  to  heaven. 

Why,  George  III  alone  created  224  of  the  present 
peerages  in  this  "old  nobility"  of  which  we  hear  so 
much.  He  gave  the  ancient  titles  to  farmers  and  busi- 
ness men,  and  so  did  far  better  than  some  of  his  prede- 
cessors with  whom  the  favorite  credential  was  that  the 
applicant  should  be  the  son  of  a  harlot.  Even  the  right 
of  the  House  of  Lords  to  legislate  is  an  unwarranted 
assumption.  It  can  not  be  constitutionally  proved. 
The  Norman  kings  summoned  such  peers  as  they 
wished,  and  when  the  peers  became  powerful  they 
insisted  upon  being  summoned  whether  the  king  wanted 
them  or  not.  The  House  of  Lords  as  a  legislating 
body,  and  especially  as  a  body  with  a  legislative  veto, 
is  one  of  the  most  colossal  impostures  in  history.  It 
has  neither  value  nor  antiquity,  and  it  would  seem  that 
Mr.  Labouchere's  frank  criticism  ought  to  keep  it  on 
its  way  to  extinction. 


The  Candidacy  of  Mr.  Langdon. 

The  candidacy  of  Mr.  Langdon  for  the  prosecuting 
attorneyship  presents  interests  which  from  some  points 
of  view  rival  those  involved  in  the  mayoralty  contest. 
In  the  latter  instance,  to  be  sure,  the  matters  at  stake 
are  vital  to  the  integrity  of  municipal  government,  to 
the  material  fortunes  and  to  the  repute  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. In  the  former  instance,  nothing  so  serious  is 
involved,  since  in  any  event  things  can  not  be  worse 
and  may  possibly  be  better.  The  Argonaut's  interest 
in  this  phase  of  the  contest  is  rather  negative  than  posi- 
tive. Knowing  Mr.  Langdon,  it  not  only  distrusts  him, 
but  holds  him  in  profound  contempt;  not  knowing  his 
competitor,  there  is  room  for  hope  that  his  election  may 
possibly  contribute  to  community  self-respect. 

The  considerations  urged  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Langdon, 
and  to  which  he  is  chiefly  indebted  for  his  nomination, 
related  not  so  much  to  the  intrinsic  interest  of  San 
Francisco  as  to  its  moral  repute.  Not  even  those  most 
anxious  for  Mr.  Langdon's  nomination  had  one  word 
of  personal  approval  for  the  man  himself.  In  private 
discussion  the  argument  ran  something  like  this:  "Of 
course,  he's  a  cheap  fellow  through  and  through,  a 
place  hunter,  a  toad-eater,  and  a  parasite.  Of  course 
he  has  been  all  round  the  political  block  and  deserves 
nothing  from  anybody,  but  at  the  same  time  you  must 
consider  that  if  he  be  not  renominated  and  reelected  it 
will  go  out  to  the  world  that  San  Francisco  has  turned 
down  the  prosecuting  officer  under  whose  authority 
Ruef  and  Schmitz  have  been  convicted  and  the 
conditions  of  our  municipal  government  restored  to 
decency."  Again :  "Of  course  Langdon  himself  has 
no  ability,  but  bear  in  mind  that  he  has  had  the  grace 
or  the  discretion  to  permit  other  men  of  larger  caliber 
and  better  quality  to  handle  the  powers  of  his  office. 
His  name  stands  at  home  and  abroad  associated  with 
a  movement  which,  whatever  may  be  its  defects,  has 
given  us  a  better  condition  of  municipal  affairs.  To 
be  consistent  and  to  preserve  our  credit  abroad,  we 
ought  to  elect  him  again  despite  the  suggestions  of 
nausea  involved  in  the  thought  of  it."  Still  again : 
"Oh,  yes,  of  course  he's  been  in  and  out  of  every  party 
and  in  turn  the  creature  of  every  big  boss  in  the  game, 
but  he's  got  so  tied  up  in  this  matter  that  he  can't 
betray  anybody  even  if  he  should  wish  to.  On  the 
whole,  there  seems  nothing  to  do  but  to  reelect  him, 
since  if  we  fail  to  do  it  it  will  look  bad  to  outsiders 
who  don't  understand  the  local  situation  and  to  whom 
his  repudiation  would  appear  to  imply  that  San  Fran- 
cisco resents  the  moral  regeneracy  which  has  come 
about  through  the  events  of  the  last  few  months." 


And  so  William  H.  Langdon,  a  man  of  every  party 
and  of  no  party,  a  man  of  no  fixed  convictions,  a  man 
without  respect  for  character  or  ability,  a  man  asso- 
ciated with  the  cheapest  trickeries  and  the  grossest 
vulgarities  of  politics,  a  man  committed,  so  far  as  such 
an  one  can  be  committed  to  anything,  to  extreme 
socialistic  proposals,  a  man  whose  instability  is  a  by- 


word and  a  joke,  a  man  who  within  the  brief  period 
of  two  years  has  appeared  as  the  servant  of  three  sepa- 
rate masters — this  man,  forsooth,  is  a  candidate  for 
reelection  to  the  prosecuting  attorneyship,  with  the 
indorsement  of  conventions  calling  themselves  by  the 
names  of  Republican  and  Democratic  and  by  a  special 
organization  of  good  citizens  who  have  come  together 
in  an  earnest  effort  to  redeem  San  Francisco  from  her 
infamies  and  her  sorrows,  rehabilitate  her  character 
and  status,  and  restore  her  good  name  and  credit. 
Never  by  any  conjunction  of  circumstances  was  a 
cheaper  or  more  trifling  creature  so  placed  as  to  com- 
mand so  large  a  measure  of  unmerited  favor.  Prob- 
ably Mr.  Langdon  will  be  reelected;  at  least,  it  looks 
that  way  as  we  write  on  Wednesday.  Nevertheless, 
the  Argonaut  will  not  be  restrained  from  speaking 
the  plain  word  of  its  mind  about  one  whom  it  holds 
to  be  absolutely  unworthy  and  concerning  whose  official 
personality  it  believes  vastly  overmuch  has  been  pre- 
sumed.   

In  what  is  already  here  written  the  main  lines  of 
our  distrust  of  Mr.  Langdon  are  suggested.  His 
political  history  within  the  last  two  years  tells  the  whole 
story.  Abandoning  the  Democratic  party  for  the 
favors  of  Abraham  Ruef  and  the  Union  Labor  party, 
he  became  the  Ruefite  candidate  for  the  prosecuting 
attorneyship  two  years  ago.  He  had  not  only  lived  in 
San  Francisco,  but  he  had  been  in  public  office;  there- 
fore he  knew  who  and  what  Abraham  Ruef  was  as  well 
as  he  does  today.  With  this  knowledge  he  accepted 
the  Ruefite  nomination  with  Ruef's  personal  support  in 
his  campaign.  He  had  little  more  than  gotten  warm  in 
the  prosecutor's  chair  when  he  abandoned  his  Ruefite 
affiliation  to  take  up  with  the  politics  of  William  R. 
Hearst.  He  accepted  a  ridiculous  nomination  at  the 
hands  of  Hearst's  Independence  League  for  the  gov- 
ernorship, and  under  the  personal  direction  and  guid- 
ance of  Hearst's  hired  agents  made  a  splatter-mouth 
campaign  over  the  tailboard  of  an  Examiner  auto- 
mobile up  and  down  the  State.  He  did  nothing  for 
himself  by  this  enterprise  but  render  himself  per- 
sonally ridiculous  and  odious,  but  he  did  succeed  in 
diverting  enough  votes  from  the  regular  ticket  of  the 
Democratic  party — a  party  with  which  he  claimed 
affiliation  and  whose  favors  he  had  accepted — to  give 
the  governorship  in  a  close  fight  to  the  Republicans. 
The  next  point  at  which  Mr.  Langdon  came  into 
notice  was  his  appointment  of  Mr.  Heney  as  an  assist- 
ant in  his  office,  thereby  giving  him  the  official 
authority  which  has  supported  his  efforts  in  the  work 
of  the  graft  prosecution.  However,  if  common  and 
accepted  gossip  may  be  believed,  small  credit  is  due 
him  on  this  account.  The  story  goes  that  the  arrange- 
ment by  which  Heney  was  given  authority  as  a  prose- 
cuting officer  was  made  not  with  Langdon  himself,  but 
with  Hearst;  that  Langdon  protested  against  it.  but 
was  finally  brought  to  accept  and  confirm  it  by  the 
authority  which  Hearst  held  over  him.  This,  we 
repeat,  is  the  story  which  has  gone  the  round  of  the 
streets  and  the  lobbies  and  which  is  commonly  under- 
stood as  explaining  an  event  which  at  its  inception 
was  involved  in  a  curious  maze  of  contradictory  sug- 
gestions.   

That  the  relations  between  Hearst  and  Langdon 
continued  undisturbed  up  to  the  time  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  mayor  to  succeed  Schmitz,  there  were  many 
confirmatory  evidences.  Hearst's  Examiner,  in  spite 
of  its  traditional  dislike  of  ex-Mayor  Phelan  (sleeping 
partner,  as  the  English  put  it,  in  the  graft  prosecu- 
tion), was  most  cordial  in  its  support  of  the  prosecuting 
movement — its  chief  horn-blower,  in  fact,  until  there 
came  a  split  over  the  mayoralty.  The  story  goes  that 
Spreckels  and  Phelan  on  the  one  hand  and  Hearst  on 
the  other  could  not  agree  upon  the  man  to  be  named 
in  place  of  the  ousted  Schmitz.  Hearst  is  said  to 
have  wanted  to  put  J.  J.  Dwyer  into  the  vacant  place 
and  the  others  would  not  have  it  so.  Then  came  the 
nomination  of  Taylor;  then  promptly  followed  a  blast 
from  the  Examiner  in  a  tone  quite  out  of  key  with  its 
previous  tooting  for  the  prosecution.  Then  came  a 
characteristic  Examiner  roast  against  Langdon.  There 
had,  it  appeared,  been  a  struggle  over  the  powers  of 
his  office,  and  as  he  had  abandoned  Ruef  for  Hearst  he 
now  appeared  as  abandoning  Hearst  for  Spreckels., 
Within  the  short  space  of  a  year  and  a  half  he  had 
apparently  passed  from  a  first  servile  relation  to  a 
second  and  from  a  second  to  a  third. 


Those  who  have  undertaken  to  explain  the  amazing 
course  of  the  graft  prosecution  in  its  relation  lo  the 
industrial  conflict  of  the  past  summer  have  laid  much 
stress  on   the  dependence  of  the  movemen 
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official  authority  of  Mr.  Langdon.  When,  not  only  by 
its  acts,  but  by  an  open  expression  of  sympathy  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Spreckels,  the  moral  force  of  the  graft 
prosecution  was  placed  on  the  side  of  the  strikers, 
apologists  for  Mr.  Spreckels  sought  to  justify  his 
course  by  declaring  that  he  was  compelled  to  con- 
ciliate and  palter  with  the  prosecuting  attorney. 
Langdon,  it  was  explained,  was  committed  to  municipal 
ownership,  a  radical  of  an  advanced  pattern,  who  must 
be  conciliated  and  coddled  to  the  end  that  the  official 
mandate  of  the  prosecuting  movement  should  not  be 
taken  from  it.  The  Argonaut  had  small  sympathy  with 
this  explanation  at  the  time,  and  it  has  even  less  as 
time  goes  on.  Right  then  and  right  there  it  lost  respect 
for  and  parted  company  with  a  movement  to  which 
previously,  in  spite  of  mistakes  and  errors  of  judgment, 
it  had  given  an  earnest  support.  In  the  view  of  the 
Argonaut,  the  source  of  all  our  troubles  is  the  aggres- 
sive pretensions  of  an  advanced  and  criminalistic  labor 
unionism;  and  when  Mr.  Spreckels,  by  permitting  his 
good  dogs  to  fool  with  the  Geary-Street  matter,  and 
when  further,  by  personal  incendiary  utterances,  he  put 
himself  and  the  movement  represented  by  him  back 
of  the  strikers,  then  the  Argonaut  cut  loose  with  regret 
and  even  sorrow  from  the  movement  through  which  it 
had  expected  much  and  to  which  it  had  given  such 
support  as  it  could.  In  these  matters  we  think  Mr. 
Spreckels  was  grossly  and  inexcusably  wrong.  And  if 
he  was  wrong,  Langdon  was  wrong,  for  the  trust  was 
in  his  hands;  his  oath  had  been  given  to  sustain  it. 
And  in  the  face  of  this  responsibility  and  of  this 
solemn  oath  the  trust  was  betrayed,  for  in  an  hour  of 
supreme  crisis  such  powers  and  influences  as  attached 
to  the  office  of  the  prosecuting  attorney  were  placed 
not  on  the  side  of  law  and  order,  but  on  the  side  of  a 
violent  and  criminal  mob. 


In  the  more  recent  administration  of  the  prosecuting 
office  Mr.  Langdon  has  appeared  rather  as  a  lay  figure 
than  as  a  director  and  participator  in  the  work  done 
under  his  name.  He  appears  to  have  abandoned  com- 
pletely the  powers  entrusted  to  him  by  the  people,  to 
have  turned  them  over  to  a  private  citizen.  The  poli- 
cies of  the  graft  prosecution  all  rest  upon  the  name 
of  Langdon,  but  Mr.  Langdon  appears  to  have  but  little 
part  either  in  prescribing  them  or  in  carrying  them 
into  effect.  It  is  Mr.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  it  appears, 
who  says  what  the  prosecution  shall  do  and  what  it 
shall  not  do.  It  is  Mr.  Rudolph  Spreckels  who,  sitting 
upon  the  heights  of  infallible  moral  judgment,  deter- 
mines what  groups  of  offenders  shall  be  prosecuted 
and  what  shall  go  free.  It  is  Mr.  Rudolph  Spreckels. 
it  appears,  who  at  the  Presidio  gate  and  elsewhere 
negotiates  treaties  of  immunity.  It  is  Mr.  Rudolph 
Spreckels  who  sits  in  court  as  the  head  of  a  move- 
ment which,  under  the  nominal  authority  of  Mr.  Lang- 
don, appears  to  centre  chiefly  upon  the  business  rivals 
and  personal  enemies  of  Messrs.  Spreckels  and  Phelan. 

If  Mr.  Langdon  were  a  man  worthy  of  public  con- 
fidence, he  would  not  have  enacted  the  role  of  shuttle- 
cock in  the  game  of  battledore  between  Ruef  and 
Hearst,  and  at  a  later  time  between  Hearst  and  Spreck- 
els. If  he  had  been  a  man  of  right  quality,  he  would 
not  have  enforced — or  permitted — the  placing  of  the 
powers  of  the  prosecuting  office  on  the  side  of  the 
strikers  in  the  industrial  fight.  If  he  had  been  a 
man  of  sanity  and  integrity,  he  would  not  have  per- 
mitted a  large  group  of  confessed  boodlers  to  go  scot 
free  while  the  forces  of  the  prosecution  were  urged 
with  malignant  insistance  against  others  who,  to  say 
the  least,  can  not  be  more  guilty  than  those  rendered 
immune  by  the  fiat  of  Mr.  Spreckels.  Above  all  and 
comprehending  all,  if  Mr. -Langdon  were  a  man  of  a 
true  sense  of-  official  and  personal  responsibilities, 
he  would  not  have  abandoned  the  authority  of  his 
office  to  others — would  not  have  permitted  a  private 
citizen  on  the  mere  basis  of  money  to  make  himself 
master  and  dictator  in  the  affairs  of  San  Francisco. 
Indirect  and  irresponsible  exercise  of  official  powers — 
this  is  the  crime  to  which  we  trace  the  grossest  of  our 
civic  troubles.  And  now,  let  us  ask,  where  is  the  dis- 
tinction in  principle  between  the  concession  made  by  a 
boodling  mayor,  a  boodling  board  of  supervisors,  a 
boodling  board  of  public  works,  and  a  boodling  police 
to  Abraham  Ruef,  and  the  concession  made  by  the 
prosecuting  attorney  to  Mr.  Rudolph  Spreckels?  The 
incidents  are  different,  but  the  principle  is  the  same. 
And  because  Mr.  Langdon  has  made  this  concession, 
because  he  has  turned  over  the  powers  of  his  office  to 
be  exercised  by  one  whose  only  claim  to  authority  rests 
hi  wealth,  we  declare  him  to  be  no  fit  man  for 
pu  'ic    trust.     No    responsibility,    no    movement 


dependent  upon  moral  stability,  upon  a  sound  sense  of 
integrity  and  honor,  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Argo- 
naut, safe  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  William  H.  Lang- 
don's  record. 


The  Spirit  of  1776  and   the  Modern  Boycott. 

In  an  after-dinner  talk  to  the  California  Society  of 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  last  Saturday  night, 
Mr.  Walter  MacArthur  discoursed  most  interestingly 
upon  the  "Spirit  of  1776  in  Its  Relations  to  the  Modern 
Boycott."  Mr.  MacArthur  undertook  to  demonstrate 
that  the  principle  of  the  modern  boycott  is  in  entire 
accord  with  the  spirit  of  1776  and  that  it  was  applied 
again  and  again  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic  in  the 
course  of  the  agitation  which  preceded  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  The  non-importation  policy  of  the  colo- 
nists, illustrated  notably  by  the  famous  Boston  tea 
party  and  by  a  general  refusal  upon  patriotic  grounds 
to  buy  imported  merchandise,  was  cited  by  Mr.  Mac- 
Arthur  as  proof  of  his  theory  that  the  boycott  was  an 
approved  and  accepted  method  of  enforcing  demands 
which  a  little  later  were  embodied  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  supported  through  the  protracted 
struggle  which  gave  birth  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  In  conclusion  Mr.  MacArthur  claimed  for 
the  principle  of  the  boycott  not  only  a  historical  but  a 
permanent  place  in  the  fixed  order  of  social  and  political 
life.  "We  have  always  had  it,"  he  said,  "and  we 
always  will  have  it." 

While  in  this  discussion  Mr.  MacArthur  was  careful 
to  disavow  any  purpose  to  consider  the  rights  or  the 
wrongs  of  the  boycott,  nevertheless  the  whole  tendency 
and  purpose  of  his  argument  was  in  justification  of  the 
principle  upon  which  it  rests,  including  its  enforcement 
in  connection  with  modern  industrial  conflicts.  And  it 
is  at  this  point,  we  think,  that  the  fallacy  of  his  argu- 
ment appears.  First,  let  us  say  that  it  is  no  justifica- 
tion of  the  boycott  to  show  that  it  was  approved  both 
in  theory  and  in  practice — assuming  that  this  was  done 
in  Mr.  MacArthur's  argument — by  the  Fathers  of 
the  Republic.  The  spirit  of  1776  is  indeed  a  thing  to 
conjure  with  not  only  in  our  own  country,  but  in  every 
country  where  the  principle  of  human  liberty  finds 
respect  and  sanction.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  spirit  of  1776  tolerated  human  slavery  and  that  the 
Fathers  of  the  Republic  gave  the  stamp  of  legitimacy 
to  this  infamy  even  while  betraying  a  certain  moral 
nervousness  with  respect  to  it.  There  is.  indeed,  much 
to  honor  and  revere  in  the  spirit  of  1776,  but  there  are 
few,  we  imagine,  who  would  dare  exalt  the  sentiments 
and  practices  of  our  revolutionary  era  as  working 
standards  either  of  public  or  private  life  for  the  year 
of  grace  1907.  To  review  heroic  periods  of  history  is 
always  interesting  and  often  inspiring;  but  there  could 
be  no  greater  practical  folly  than  to  turn  back  the 
hands  on  Time's  dial  and  to  give  the  stamp  of  final 
moral  sanctity  to  any  particular  principle  or  to  some  spe- 
cial practice  because  in  other  times,  in  another  stage  of 
affairs,  under  differing  conditions  and  aiming  at  differ- 
ent ends,  these  things  have  found  approval  at  the  hands 
of  men  of  revered  memory  and  honored  names. 

But  Mr.  MacArthur  strains  a  point  in  assuming  that 
the  Fathers  of  the  Republic  accepted  the  principle  of 
the  boycott  as  that  principle  is  understood  and  prac- 
ticed today.  Analogy  is  oftentimes  only  a  specious  form 
of  deception,  for  that  which  may  be  regarded  not 
only  as  allowable  and  legitimate  under  one  set  of 
circumstances  must  be  ranked  among  the  foulest  of 
wrongs  under  another  set  of  circumstances.  The 
non-importation  policy  of  the  Colonials  was  a  protest 
on  the  part  of  a  whole  people  against  grievous  exac- 
tions attempted  to  be  enforced  against  them  by  what 
was  essentially  another  and  an  unfriendly  country.  A 
policy  which  may  properly  claim  justification  under 
the  broad  principle  of  revolutionary  right  becomes 
quite  another  thing  when  evoked  under  modified  condi- 
tions against  an  individual  or  a  particular  interest  with 
reference  to  some  trifling  question  of  business  or 
domestic  practice.  He  who  would  attempt  to  justify  a 
trade  union  boycott  against  a  business  house  or  a  res- 
taurant in  San  Francisco  today  by  citing  the  example 
of  the  American  colonists  in  1776,  or  by  citations  from 
the  principles  of  liberty  as  declared  by  Samuel  Adams, 
exhibits  a  curious  inability  to  see  things  in  their  right 
relations,  with  a  curious  capacity  for  discovering  anal- 
ogies where- in  truth  none  are  to  be  found.  Difference 
in  time,  difference  in  conditions,  difference  in  magni- 
tude of  incident  and  event,  difference  in  method — these 
under  the  broad  rule  of  common  sense  Forbid  serious 
attempt  to  make  the  one  principle  cover  the  two  cases, 
to  justify  one  act  by  the  example  of  ih 

In  his  address  on  Saturday  nigh      I  liur  dis- 


avowed any  purpose  to  discuss  the  principle  of  the  boy- 
cott in  its  ethical  aspects.  His  whole  purpose,  he  said, 
was  to  show  the  relationship  of  the  spirit  of  1776  to 
the  modern  boycott.  In  a  discussion  such  as  he  pre- 
sented nothing  could  be  more  adroit,  and  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  discredit  it  as  illegitimate.  Nevertheless, 
one  who  seeks  to  justify  the  boycott  by  citations  from 
history,  inferentially  at  least  supports  it  on  moral 
grounds.  And  ultimately  it  is  with  reference  to  its 
moral  status  that  it  must  depend  either  for  justification 
or  for  condemnation.  It  is  only  when  we  study  the 
boycott  with  reference  to  its  moral  status  that  we  see  the 
slenderness  of  the  foundation  upon  which  it  rests,  with 
the  justice  of  the  laws  by  which  it  has  been  penalized. 
First  of  all,  the  boycott  is  an  obstruction  to  the  orderly 
processes  of  organized  society  in  that  it  is  in  restraint 
of  those  activities  upon  which  community  welfare 
depends.  Again,  the  circumstances  in  which  undef 
modern  conditions  the  boycott  is  commonly  imposed 
imply  conspiracy  against  privileges  or  rights  approved 
by  society  and  guaranteed  by  law.  Still  again,  the 
agencies  by  which  the  boycott  is  employed  as  a  weapon 
both  of  defense  and  offense  make  confession  of  unfair 
spirit  by  declining  to  render  themselves  legally  respon- 
sible. In  practice  we  see  the  boycott  evoked  by  unau- 
thorized and  irresponsible  bodies  upon  the  basis  of 
trivial  or  imaginary  grievances  against  individuals  or 
interests  who  may  or  may  not  be  guilty  of  any  wrong. 
In  effect,  it  enforces  extreme  and  ruinous  penalties 
where  there  has  been  no  judicial  or  authoritative  ex- 
amination of  the  facts — no  trial.  We  see  the  boycott 
in  practice  as  a  morally  questionable  and  cruel  weapon, 
unsheathed  more  frequently  in  the  spirit  of  hatred  than 
in  the  spirit  of  justice,  tending  to  the  destruction  rather 
than  to  the  maintenance  of  social  order,  supported 
rather  by  an  arbitrary  authority  than  by  any  power 
which  society  may  safely  trust. 

The  spirit  of  1776,  measured  by  any  large  view  of 
the  standards  and  practices  of  the  time,  was  above  all 
else  individualistic.  The  principle  of  personal  liberty 
lay  at  its  foundation.  The  right  of  men  to  think  with- 
out fear,  to  act  without  restraint,  to  be  untaxed  by  arbi- 
trary authority — these  were  the  essential  things  de- 
manded by  the  proponents  of  revolution.  To  attempt 
at  this  day  to  summon  the  spirit  of  1776  in  justification 
of  the  prescriptive  and  cruel  boycott  as  practiced  by  an 
arrogant  and  irresponsible  trades  unionism  is  a  species 
of  presumption  as  little  justified  by  the  spirit  of  history 
as  by  the  spirit  of  morality. 


A  "  First  Lesson "  in  Politics. 

The  Lincoln-Roosevelt  League — this  being  the  formal 
name  of  the  Pardee  movement  in  State  politics — finds 
itself  painfully  embarrassed  with  respect  to  the  political 
course  of  its  first  vice-president,  none  other  than  Mr. 
Daniel  A.  Ryan,  repudiated  Republican  candidate  for 
the  San  Francisco  mayoralty,  now  championed  by 
William  R.  Hearst  through  his  Examiner.  At  the  time 
of  the  organization  of  the  Lincoln-Roosevelt  League, 
some  three  months  ago,  Mr.  Ryan  appeared  to  be  the 
ideal  man  of  the  movement.  He  was  a  protester 
against  almost  everything;  he  talked  loudly  and  inces- 
santly about  the  moralities  of  politics;  he  seemed  to  be 
truly  good,  after  the  Pardee  model.  On  top  of  all 
these  were  suggestions  that  he  was  personally  active, 
that  he  was  no  end  of  a  "jiner" — a  Native  Son  of  the 
Golden  West,  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the 
possessor  of  a  Celtic  name,  and  in  affiliation  with  the 
plumbers'  union — these,  with  other  things,  tending  to 
qualify  him  as  a  "practical"  worker  in  the  noble  busi- 
ness of  wreaking  the  political  revenges  of  good  Doctor 
Pardee  and  boosting  him  into  the  United  States  Senate. 
The  Lincoln-Roosevelt  League  no  more  distrusted  the 
good  faith  of  Mr.  Ryan — no  more  regarded  him  as  a 
self-seeking  schemer — than  did  the  thousands  of  well- 
meaning  Republicans  of  San  Francisco  who  placed  their 
votes  for  the  so-called  Ryan  ticket  in  the  midsummer 
primary   election. 

It  appears  from  its  own  confessions  that  the  Lincoln- 
Roosevelt  League  was  actively  behind  the  anti- 
organization  movement  of  the  primary  elections. 
Nothing  was  heard  of  this  at  the  time,  for  it  was  well 
understood  that  any  identification  of  the  movement 
with  the  cause  of  Doctor  Pardee  would  probably  be 
fatal  to  it.  There  is  to  be  noted  a  certain  policy,  an 
artful  cunning,  even  in  reform  politics.  The  effort 
was  to  give  the  Pardee  movement  a  striking  success 
in  San  Francisco  through  the  easy  device  of  carefully 
concealing  the  name  of  Pardee  and  his  Lincoln-Roose- 
velt League.  Supported  by  thousands  of  Republicans 
who  accepted  Mr.  Ryan  upon  the  par  value  of  his 
own  pretensions  and  who  had  not  the  slightest  notion  - 
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of  the  concealed  hand  of  the  Pardeeites,  the  Ryan 
ticket  was  elected.  Then  came  the  expose  of  Mr. 
Ryan's  personal  ambitions,  to  be  followed  by  his  rejec- 
tion of  the  councils  of  those  who  had  supported  his 
ticket.  The  rest  of  it  is  recent  history.  Mr.  Ryan, 
nominated  for  the  mayoralty  by  a  convention  of  his 
own  organizing,  repudiated  everywhere  by  Repub- 
licans, seeking  support  mainly  among  Democrats,  is  still 
an  official  of  the  Lincoln-Roosevelt  League  and  makes 
appeal  upon  this  basis  for  support  at  the  polls. 

Now  comes  the  Lincoln-Rooseveit  League  with  an 
earnest,  even  a  fervent,  appeal  to  Mr.  Ryan  to  play  the 
part  of  a  good  boy  and  wipe  himself  off  the  map.  The 
League's  letter  bears  the  mark  of  having  been  written 
by  some  nice  boy  in  his  sophomore  year.  It  is  earnest, 
rhetorical,  ornate,  and  presumptuous.  It  concludes  with 
the  statement  that  the  Lincoln-Roosevelt  League  has 
the  "right  to  demand"  of  Mr.  Ryan  (its  first  vice-presi- 
dent) that  he  withdraw  from  his  candidacy  and  devote 
himself  to  the  work  of  assisting  Doctor  Taylor. 
Barring  its  overwrought  phrases,  the  general  tone  and 
purpose  of  this  interesting  communication  is  suggestive 
of  the  political  methods  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  There  is 
in  it  the  same  manifestations  of  feminine  spirit,  the 
same  suggestion  of  undying  devotion  to  the  good,  the 
true,  and  the  beautiful. 

In  this  incident  the  Lincoln-Roosevelt  League  gets 
an  instructive  lesson  in  go-as-you-please  politics — a 
kind  of  politics  which  rests  upon  no  foundation  of  fixed 
or  definite  purpose,  which  recognizes  no  authority  or 
leadership,  which  submits  to  no  discipline,  which  makes 
a  merit  of  protest.  It  is  a  system  of  politics  which 
has  been  tried  ten  thousand  times  and  which  has  failed 
in  every  instance — precisely  as  it  has  failed  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Ryan.  It  is  just  as  well  that  the  Pardee 
leaguers  should  learn  this  necessary  and  practical  les- 
son. At  the  same  time  it  is  a  great  bore  to  those  of  us 
whose  observation  of  men  and  things,  including  the 
tendencies  of  political  action,  enforced  this  lesson  long 
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Japan,  since  its  regeneration,  has  not  produced 
another  man  so  remarkable  as  Hirobumi,  lately  Mar- 
quis Ito,  but  now  Prince  Ito.  He  may  rightly  be  com- 
pared to  the  great  empire  builder  of  Germany,  though 
the  task  which  he  has  performed  was  far  more  difficult 
than  that  which  confronted  Bismarck.  When  Prince 
Ito  was  born  (in  1840)  Japan  was  not  a  nation,  but  a 
country  governed  by  warring  clans  and  still  saturated 
with  the  most  profound  orientalism.  It  soon,  how- 
ever, came  into  contact  with  foreign  countries,  and 
when  Ito  was  a  boy,  his  inquiring  mind  led  him  to  won- 
der what  these  foreign  countries  were  and  what  they 
had  to  teach.  He  resolved  to  visit  them;  and  because 
this  was  forbidden  to  Japanese,  he  smuggled  himself 
upon  an  English  vessel  as  a  stowaway,  and  finally 
reached  England,  where  he  spent  two  years  in  careful 
observation.  Even  then  he  formed  the  plan  of  making 
his  native  country  a  unified  and  powerful  nation,  under 
the  Mikado.  First  he  introduced  a  coinage  system 
borrowed  from  that  of  the  United  States.  Then  he 
caused  the  first  Japanese  railway  to  be  built.  He  made 
a  new  law  code,  drawm  from  those  of  Western  nations. 
He  persuaded  the  emperor  and  the  court  to  adopt  mod- 
ern European  costume.  Finally,  after  years  of  study 
he  drew  up,  in  1889,  the  remarkable  constitution  which 
is  now  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Japanese  empire. 
It  was  Prince  Ito  who  caused  Japanese  troops  to  be 
sent  to  the  rescue  of  the  foreign  legations  in  Pekin, 
seven  years  ago.  It  is  he  who  is  now  the  actual 
ruler  of  Korea,  grasping  the  affairs  of  that  disordered 
country  with  a  grip  of  iron,  though  he  seems  to  wear 
a  velvet  glove.  Prince  Ito  is  a  solidly  built,  brisk, 
energetic  statesman,  whose  wide,  domed  forehead  is 
surmounted  by  closely  brushed  gray  hair.  He  is 
familiar  with  the  United  States,  where  he  has  traveled. 
In  1901  he  attended  the  Yale  jubilee  and  received  from 
that  university  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 

Lieutenant  Philip  H.  Sheridan  of  the  Fifth  Cavalry, 
U.  S.  A.,  is  a  striking  example  of  the  ambitious  army 
officer  of  the  lower  rank  who  would  prefer  to  sit  in 
the  saddle  and  pursue  the  career  for  which  he  was  edu- 
cated at  West  Point,  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
illustrious  father,  than  to  be  recorded  as  a  social  lion, 
even  in  the  White  House.  After  having  spent  two  sea^ 
sons  as  a  social  aide  to  the  President,  Lieutenant  Sheri- 
dan became  tired  of  the  full-dress  uniform  and  asked 
that  he  be  allowed  to  return  to  his  regiment.  He  is 
only  a  second  lieutenant,  but  with  a  little  more  service 
in  the  field  he  will  be  due  for  promotion.  His  career  is 
all  before  him,  for  it  was  but  twenty-seven  years  ago 
that  he  was  born  in  Illinois. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  says  that  Mr.  Taft  seems  to  him 
to  be  the  "biggest"  presidential  possibility  at  the  present 
time.  Mr.  Rockefeller  laughed  heartily  as  he  said  this, 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  was  trying  to 
joke. 

Andrew  Carnegie,  asked  if  he  disapproved  of  a  third 
presidential  term,  says  "on  the  contrary,  a  good  Presi- 
dent should  be  elected  over  and  over  again." 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


My  Cavalier— A.  D.  1662. 
Come,  tune  my  line   Tor  a  happy  song, 

And  clash  the  chords  full  loud  and  clear. 
For  a  pa^an  of  right  our  canting  wrong, 

And  a  merry  lay  for  my  cavalier. 

The  poor,  dumb  thing  has  said  never  a  word 
Since  the  day  when  my  hero  went  bold  down 

To  shout  his  cry  and  to  flash  his  sword, 
And  rally  for  England's  laws  and  crown. 

'Neath  the  white-plumed  hat  his  love-locks  danced 
With. the  summer  sough  as  he  rode  in  gear 

Or  glinting  mail,  and  the  sunlight  glanced 
On  the  Spanish  blade  of  my  cavalier. 

My  love-knots,  twined  in  his  charger's  mane. 
Fluttered  and  waved   in  the  sighing  breeze, 

As  I  saw  them  trample  the  bossed  campaign, 
And  shimmer  among  the  linden-trees. 

At  Cromwell  breach  he  led  the  way, 

And  the  rebel  roundheads  ran  like  deer, 

Nor  cared  to  bide  or  strive  to  stay 
The   lightning  charge  of  my   cavalier. 

On   Stafford  Hill   the  Spanish   steel 

Ensanguined,  gapped  fell  treason's  brood, 

And  by  his  stout  right  arm  and  leal 
The  sward  with  rebel  corpses  strewed. 

At  Roundaway  Down  he  charged  away. 

And  scythed  their  ranks  with  a  ringing  cheer ; 

Rushing  where  hottest  waged  the  fray, 

"For  my  king  and  love,"  saith  my  cavalier. 

"Marry  !  small  sorrow  have  I  for  their  dead ; 

Could  all  his   enemies  perish   so"  ; 
As  the  praying  warriors  darkling  fled, 

And  the  psalm-tune  died  in  a  shriek  of  woe. 

So  I  tune  my  lute  for  a  happy  song. 

And  I  clash  the  chords  full  loud  and  clear, 
And  I  sit  for  a  summer's  whole  day  long 
Harping  my  peerless  cavalier. 

—H.  A.  Harefool. 
■» 

The  Jacobite  on  Tower  Hill. 

He  tripped  up  the  steps  with  a  bow  and  a  smile, 

Offering  snuff  to  the  chaplain  the  while; 

A   rose  at  his  button-hole,   that   afternoon  ; 

'Twas  the  tenth  of  the  month,  and  the  month  it  was  June. 

Then,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  he  looked  at  the  man 
With  the  mask  and  the  axe,  and  a  murmuring  ran 
Through  the  crowd,  who,  below,  were  all  pushing  to  see 
The  jailer  kneel  down  and  receive  his  fee. 

He  looked  at  the  mob,  as  they  roared,  with  a  stare, 
And  took  snuff  again  with  a  cynical  air. 
"I'm  happy  to  give  but  a  moment's  delight 
To  the  flower  of  my  country  agog  for  a  sight." 

Then  he  looked  at  the  block,  and,  with  scented  cravat, 
Dusted  room  for  his  neck,  gayly  doffing  his  hat, 
Kissed  his  hand  to  a  lady,  bent  low  to  the  crowd. 
Then,  smiling,  turned  round  to  the  headsman  and  bowed. 

"God  save  King  James  !"  he  cried,  bravely  and  shrill. 
And  the  cry  reached  the  houses  at  foot  of  the  hill. 
"My  friend  with  the  axe,  a  voire  service,"  he  said, 
And  ran  his  white  thumb  'long  the  edge  of  the  blade. 

When  the  multitude  hissed  he  stood  firm  as  a  rock  : 
Then,  kneeling,  laid  down  his  gay  head  on  the  block. 
He  kissed  a  white  rose — in  a  moment  'twas  red 
With  the  life  of  the  bravest  of  any  that  bled. 

— Walter  Thornbury. 


The  Sailor  Girl. 


When  the  Wild  Geese*  were  flying  to  Flanders  away, 
1  clung  to  my  Desmond,  beseeching  him  stay  ; 
But  the  stern  trumpet  sounded  its  summons  to  sea, 
And  afar  the  shin  bore  him.  mabouchal,  machree. 
And  first  he  sent  letters,  and  then  he  sent  none, 
And  thrice  into  prison   I  dreamt  he  was  thrown  ; 
So  I  shore  my  long  tresses  and  stained  my  face  brown, 
And   went   for   a  sailor   from   Limerick  town. 
Oh,  the  ropes  cut  my  fingers,  but  steadfast  I  strove, 
Till  l  reached  the  Low  Country  in  search  of  my  love ; 
There  I  heard  how  at  Blenheim  his  heart  was  so  high 
That  they   carried   him   captive,   refusing  to   fly. 
With  that,  to  King  William  himself  I  was  brought, 
And  his  mercy  for  Desmond  with  tears  I  besought. 
He  considered  my  story,  then,  smiling,  says  he : 
"The  young  Irish  rebel,  for  your  sake,  is  free. 
Bring  the  varlet  before  us.     Now,  Desmond  O'Hea, 
Myself  has  decided  your  sentence  today: 
You  must  marry  your  sailor,  with  bell,  book,  and  ring, 
And  here  is  her  dowry,"  cried  William  the  King. 

— Alfred  Pcrcival  Graves. 

'The  remains  of  the  Irish  Jacobite  party  who  took  service  in  France. 


Off  Crozon. 


The  spire  of  old  St.  Malo  makes  a  beacon  true  and  brave, 
Where  round  the  granite  islets  foams  the  angry  Breton  wave  ; 
Fair  over  lovely  Dinan  is  St.  Sauveur's  shadow  cast, 
Where  Du  Guesclin's  fiery  heart  is  laid  in  peaceful  rest  at  last. 
At  Coutances,  and  at  quiet  Dol,  the  great  cathedral  towers 
Speak  still,  in  solemn  beauty,  of  a  holier  age  than  ours ; 
And,  wonder  for  all  time  and  tide,  the  glory  of  the  land, 
St.  Michael's  shrine  still  crowns  the  rock  that  reigns  o'er  sea 

and  sand. 
Yet  where  the  huts  of  Crozon  couch  upon  the  rock-girt  coast, 
A  nobler  temple  than  them  all  it  is  for  her  to  boast. 
When  with  silenced  rite  and  darkened  lamp,  each   threatened 

altar  stood, 
And    from    Loire    to    Ranee    the    "Terror"    drowned    all    fair 

Bretagne  in  blood. 
Through    whispering    woods,    by    wild    cliff   paths,    from    town 

and  chateau  came 
Proscribed    "suspect"    and    fugitive,     priest,     noble,     peasant, 

dame ; 
Silent  on  Crozon's  rocks  and  beach,  gazing  where,  like  a  star. 
O'er  the  dim  heaving  leagues  of  sea  a  light  gleamed  faint  and 

far. 
With  lowered  sails  and  muffled  oars,  upon  the  rising  tide, 
The  boats  went  gliding  from  the  shore,  that  light  their  steady 

guide ; 
Where,  driven   from  desecrated   shrines,  at  midnight's   solemn 

hour, 
For  her  true  children    Holy   Church   could   still   put   forth   her 

power. 
Calm  on  the  calm  sea  lay  the  bark  ;  calm  rose  the  altar  there  ; 
For   votive  lamp,   the   crescent   moon  ;    for  music,   through   the 


n's  Cec 


Thrilled   ever  ocean's  Ceaseless  chime  ;    while,   rustling  shroud 
and   sheet, 


and 


The  soft  winds  to   the  chanted  prayer   mad 

sweet. 
There   came    the   babe    for   baptism  :    there    knelt    the   bride   to 

wed  ; 
There  over  the  uncoffined  corpse  the  funeral  rite  was  said 
And  the  soul  of  fearless  faith  arose  in  the  imploring  cry, 
As  'neath  the  dome   no   man  bad  built  the   Host  was   rais 

high. 
Lingering  where  up  the  glittering  bay  sweeps  the  long  cream- 
ing swell, 
The  pious    Breton   willingly   will   stay    this   tale  to  tell. 
And  grander  Temple  of  the  (.  r,,ss  on  earth  will  never  be. 
Than    the    ship    that   through   the  "Terror"   lay   off   Crozon    on 
the  sea.  . \non. 

POLITICO-PERSONAL. 


Brand  Whitlock  has  declined  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation for  the  mayoralty  of  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Govern'or  Johnson  of  Minnesota,  while  disclaiming 
all  presidential  ambitions,  says  he  knows  that  W.  J. 
Bryan  is  now  a  candidate  and  has  been  one  for  the  last 
three  months. 

President  Wheeler  of  the  University  of  California 
says  that  the  President  told  htm  that  he  would  rather 
live  in  San  Francisco  than  in  Boston.  The  President 
knows  Boston  well,  and  such  a  statement  is  therefore 
high  praise. 

The  announcement  of  the  retirement  of  Ambassador 
Tower  has  been  received  with  unusual  regret  by  the 
German  government.  The  emperor  is  a  warm  personal 
friend  of  Mr.  Tower  and  has  been  accustomed  to  place 
peculiar  reliance  upon  his  judgment. 

New  York  Democrats  have  an  explanation  of  the 
boom  of  William  J.  Gaynor  for  justice  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  They  say  that  certain  elements  are  anxious 
for  the  elevation  of  Judge  Gaynor  so  that  he  may  be 
in  line  for  presentation  to  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  as  New  York's  favorite  son  for  the  presi- 
dency. 

Secretary  Straus,  speaking  to  the  National  Conven- 
tion of  Cotton  Manufacturers,  said  that  the  time  had 
come  for  a  revision  of  the  tariff.  If  the  walls  are  too 
high,  there  will  be  other  walls  raised  in  opposition. 
This  was  foreseen  by  President  McKinley,  who  recom- 
mended reciprocity  to  meet  changed  and  changing  con- 
ditions. 

Secretary  of  State  Elihu  Root  is  the  author  of  the' 
holding  company  plan  adopted  by  Mayor  Tom  L.  John- 
son of  Cleveland  in  lus  effort  to  approach  as  near  as 
possible  to  municipal  ownership  of  traction  lines.  This 
was  disclosed  by  Mayor  Johnson  himself  when  testi- 
fying in  the  suit  brought  against  the  low-fare  traction 
lines  by  the  Cleveland  Electric  Railway  Company. 

Senator  Culberson  of  Texas,  although  a  Democrat, 
comes  to  the  defense  of  Vice-President  Fairbanks. 
Mr.  Culberson  says:  "Mr.  Fairbanks  is  a  teetotaller. 
I  am  amazed  at  the  criticism  heaped  on  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent on  account  of  the  alleged  cocktail  incident.  I 
don't  believe  and  I  think  no  other  senator  believes  Mr. 
Fairbanks  ever  tasted  the  cocktail  when  it  was  put  on 
the  table." 

Speaking  before  the  Cincinnati  Grain  Dealers'  Na- 
tional Convention,  Senator  Foraker  denounced  the 
pessimism  which  "emanates  from  critics  of  the  efforts 
of  the  President  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  country 
and  to  bring  offenders  to  justice."  Senator  Foraker 
said  that  the  tide  could  be  turned  only  by  the  business 
men  of  the  country,  who  should  show  confidence  in 
each  other  and  in  the  future  of  the  country. 

The  Washington  County  (New  York)  Democratic 
Convention  has  indorsed  Lieutenant-Governor  Lewis 
Stuyvesant  Chanler  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
President  in  1908,  and  suggests  him  to  the  Democrats 
of  the  country  as  the  foremost  member  of  the  party 
and  the  most  available  man  to  lead  it.  The  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  witli  remarkable  enthusiasm  and 
Chanter's  name  was  cheered  for  fully  thirty  minutes. 

Charles  F.  Rooker,  national  committeeman  of  Con- 
necticut, and  William  L.  Ward,  national  committeeman 
from  New  York,  have  been  entertained  at  luncheon  by 
the  President.  Secretary  Loeb  also  was  present.  It  is 
understood  that  the  national  political  situation  was  dis- 
cussed, and  political  leaders  here  believe  that  the 
chances  of  Charles  E.  Hughes's  nomination  for  the 
presidency  in  1908  were  thoroughly  canvassed. 

Representative  Jesse  Overstreet  of  Indianapolis  says 
that  the  man  who  gets  the  next  Republican  presidential 
nomination  will  be  Vice-President  Fairbanks.  Mr. 
Overstreet  continues:  "Mr.  Fairbanks  is  gaining 
strength  daily,  and  it  is  coming  from  all  sections  of 
the  country.  He  is  going  to  fool  a  whole  lot  of  people 
who  are  trying  to  make  themselves  think  he  isn't  in  it. 
I  predict  that  when  convention  time  roils  around  Fair- 
banks will  be  in  the  lead,  especially  if  lie  keeps  on  grow- 
ing and  gaining  strength." 

William  A.  Knapp,  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  speaking  before  the  National  Grain 
Dealers'  Association  at  Cincinnati,  made  a  vigorous 
defense  of  the  policies  of  President  Roo  I  the 

administration  and  the  laws  which  have  been  enacted 
and  enforced  against  corporate  abuses  under  them. 
Referring  to  Senator  F'nraker's  speech  of  the  previous 
day,  Mr.  Knapp  said:  "I  disagree  with  the  distinguished 
senator  who  addressed  you  yesterday  upon  the  effect 
of  criminal  prosecution.  The  only  effective  way  to 
prosecute  discrimination  on  the  part  of  ihe  public  car- 
riers is  by  criminal  punishment,  the  sani  as  for  viola- 
tion of  the  postal  laws  or  any  other 


THE    ARGONAUT 


October  26,  1907. 


THE    SEVERED   HEAD. 


An  Involuntary  Crime. 


I  was  born  in  Constantinople.  My  father  was  drago- 
man of  the  port,  and  carried  on  a  profitable  business  in 
silks  and  perfumes.  He  gave  me  a  good  education,  and 
as  I  showed  ability  I  was  sent  to  Paris  to  study  medi- 
cine, where  I  remained  three  years  and  learned  all  that 
a  good  physician  must  know.  I  made  few  friends,  and 
was  finally  overpowered  by  homesickness.  As  I  heard 
nothing  from  my  father,  I  seized  an  opportunity  to  re- 
turn as  surgeon  in  the  train  of  a  French  embassy. 

I  found  my  father  dead,  and  the  priest  said :  "Your 
father  died  a  holy  man,  for  he  bequeathed  us  his  money 
for  alms."  This  was  incomprehensible,  yet  what  could 
I  do?  I  had  no  witness  against  him,  and  must  be 
glad  he  did  not  look  upon  the  house  and  my  father's 
merchandise  as  legacies  also.  I  gained  no  reputation 
as  a  physician,  because  I  was  ashamed  to  make  a 
mountebank  of  myself.  I  sorely  missed  my  father, 
who  would  have  led  me  among  the  rich  and  great,  who 
now  had  no  thought  for  the  poor  Zalenkos.  My  fath- 
er's goods  found  no  sale  either,  for  his  patronage  had 
departed  elsewhere  after  his  death,  and  new  trade  comes 
slowly.-  Discouraged,  I  was  once  meditating  over  my 
situation,  when  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  seen  my 
countrymen  traveling  in  France  with  goods  which  sold 
at  a  great  profit  because  they  were  foreign.  So  I  sold 
my  family  mansion,  left  half  the  proceeds  in  charge 
of  a  faithful  friend,  and  with  the  remainder  bought 
things  which  are  rare  in  France,  such  as  shawls,  silks, 
salves,  and  oils.     I  then  embarked  again  for  France. 

My  luck  changed  at  once.  The  voyage  was  quick 
and  prosperous.  I  traveled  through  the  large  and  small 
French  cities  and  found  ready  customers  for  my  wares. 
My  friend  sent  me  a  fresh  stock  of  goods,  and  I  made 
money.  My  success  encouraged  me  to  go  to  Italy. 
My  medical  knowledge  aided  me  greatly.  On  reaching 
a  town  I  would  announce  the  arrival  of  a  Greek  doctor 
who  had  cured  many  people,  and  my  balsams  and  medi- 
cines brought  money.  So  I  came  at  last  to  Florence. 
1  decided  to  remain  there  a  long  time,  partly  because 
1  liked  the  city  and  partly  to  recover  from  the  fatigue 
of  travel.  I  hired  a  shop  in  the  St.  Croce  quarter  and 
two  rooms  opening  on  a  balcony  in  a  hotel  near  by. 
I  then  distributed  circulars  advertising  myself  as  physi- 
cian and  merchant,  and  had  scarcely  opened  my  shop 
before  it  was  thronged. 

I  had  been  in  Florence  four  days  when  one  night, 
after  closing  my  shop  and  waiting  only  to  take  my 
usual  account  of  stock,  I  found  in  a  little  box  a  note 
which  I  did  not  remember  having  put  there.  I  opened 
it  and  found  an  invitation  to  be  on  the  bridge  called 
Ponte  Vecchio  that  night  punctually  at  12.  I  resolved 
to  go,  and  as  precaution  to  take  my  sabre. 

When  it  was  nearly  midnight  I  started,  and  soon 
reached  the  Ponte  Vecchio.  I  looked  down  on  the 
shimmering  waves  of  the  Arno.  The  church-bells  rang 
12.  I  looked  around,  and  before  me  stood  a  large  man 
wholly  enveloped  in  a  red  cloak,  a  corner  of  which  he 
held  before  his  face.  At  first  I  was  startled  at  his  sud- 
den appearance  behind  me,  but  I  collected  myself  and 
said : 

"If  you  called  me  here,  state  what  you  desire." 
The  red  cloak  turned,  and  exclaimed  in  a  low  voice: 
"Follow!" 

Uneasy  at  going  alone  with  the  unknown,  I  stood 
still  and  said:  "Not  so,  dear  sir,  until  you  first  tell  me 
whither.     Can  you  not  show  me  your  face?" 

But  the  red  cloak  replied  with  coldness :  "If  you  will 
not  go,  Zalenkos,  stay  here,"  and  turned  to  depart. 

This  angered  me.  "Do  you  think,"  I  cried,  "a  man 
like  me  allows  himself  to  be  humbugged  by  any  fool, 
and  do  you  think  that  I  have  waited  this  cold  night  for 
nothing  ?" 

In  three  bounds  I  had  reached  him.  I  grasped  his 
cloak  and  laid  my  other  hand  on  my  sabre;  but  the 
cloak  remained  in  my  hand  and  the  unknown  had 
vanished  round  the  next  corner.  My  rage  gradually 
cooled.  I  still  had  the  cloak,  and  it  should  give  me  the 
key  to  this  astonishing  venture.  I  put  it  on  and  went 
home.  When  I  was  scarcely  a  hundred  steps  distant 
from  my  house  some  one  brushed  against  me  and  whis- 
pered in  French :  "Be  careful,  count,  there  can  be  noth- 
ing done  tonight."  Before  I  could  look  round  the  per- 
son was  already  gone,  and  I  saw  only  a  shadow  shifting 
along  the  houses.  I  examined  the  cloak  more  closely. 
It  was  of  heavy  Genoese  silk,  purplish  red,  bordered 
with  astrachan,  and  richly  embroidered  with  gold.  Its 
magnificent  appearance  gave  me  an  idea  which  I  re- 
solved to  carry  out.  I  took  it  to  my  shop  and  exposed 
it  for  sale,  but  set  so  high  a  price  upon  it  that  I  was 
sure  to  find  no  purchaser.  My  design  was  to  scruti- 
n:ze  sharply  every  one  who  asked  its  price,  for  the  dis- 
tinct though  fleeting  glimpse  I  had  had  of  the  stranger's 
figure  after  he  lost  the  cloak  would  enable  me  to  recog- 
nize him  among  a  thousand. 

It  remained  in  my  window  all  day,  admired  by  all. 
At  last,  toward  evening,  a  young  man  came  in  who 
had  often  been  there,  and  who  had  that  day  talked  much 
about  the  cloak.  He  threw  a  purse  of  zechins  on  the 
counter,  and  cried: 

"By  heaven !  Zalenkos,  I  must  have  your  cloak  if  it 
beggars  me !" 

He  began  at  once  counting  out  his  gold  pieces.  I 
was  greatly  embarrassed.  I  had  exhibited  the  cloak 
merely  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  unknown,  and  here  came 
a  young  foci  to  pay  the  exorbitant  price.  What  could 
I  do?  I  j  elded,  for,  at  all  events,  I  was  glad  to  get 
it    t  for  my  night's  adventure. 


The  young  man  put  on  the  cloak  and  departed;  but, 
on  the  threshold,  he  turned,  while  he  loosened  a  paper 
fastened  to  the  cloak  and  threw  it  to  me,  saying: 

"Here,  Zalenkos,  hangs  something  which  does  not 
belong  to  the  cloak." 

I  languidly  picked  it  up,  but,  behold,  there  was  writ- 
ten: 


"Bring  the  cloak  tonight,  at  the  same  hour,  to  the  Ponte 
Vecchio.     Four  hundred  zechins  await  you." 

I  was  thunderstruck.  But  I  did  not  reflect  long.  I 
gathered  up  the  two  hundred  zechins  and  ran  after  the 
young  man. 

"Take  your  money  again,  good  friend,"  I  said,  "and 
return  me  the  cloak.     I  can  not  possibly  let  it  go." 

At  first  he  thought  it  was  a  joke;  but  when  he  saw 
I  was  serious,  he  flew  into  a  passion,  and  called  me  a 
fool.  We  came  to  blows,  and  I  tore  the  cloak  away 
and  would  have  run  off  with  it,  but  he  called  the  police, 
and  we  were  taken  to  court.  The  judge  was  astonished 
at  the  complaint,  and  adjudged  the  cloak  to  my  foe. 

I  offered  the  young  man  twenty,  fifty,  eighty,  yes,  a 
hundred  zechins  above  his  two  hundred,  if  he  would  let 
me  have  the  garment.  What  my  prayers  would  not 
accomplish  my  gold  worked.  He  took  my  money,  and 
I  triumphantly  carried  away  the  cloak.  I  waited  impa- 
tiently for  midnight.  At  the  same  hour  as  on  the  pre- 
vious night  I  carried  the  cloak  under  my  arm  to  the 
Ponte  Vecchio.  At  the  last  stroke  of  12  a  form 
emerged  from  the  darkness,  unmistakably  the  man  of 
yesterday. 

"Have  you  the  cloak?"  he  asked. 
"Yes,"  I  replied;  "but  it  cost  me  a  hundred  zechins, 
cash." 

"I  know  it,"  he  answered.  "See,  here  are  four  hun- 
dred." 

He  stepped  with  me  to  the  broad  railing  of  the  bridge 
and  counted  down  the  gold  pieces.  There  were  four 
hundred.  They  shone  splendidly  in  the  moonlight,  and 
their  glitter  rejoiced  my  heart.  I  pocketed  my  money, 
and  tried  to  look  more  closely  at  the  unknown,  but  he 
wore  a  mask,  from  which  dark  eyes  darted  sinister 
lances. 

"I  thank  you,  sir,  for  your  goodness,"  I  said.  "What 
do  you  want  now  of  me?  But,  as  I  told  you  before, 
it  must  be  nothing  wrong." 

Your  fears  are  unnecessary,"  he  answered,  while  he 
threw  the  cloak  round  his  shoulders.  "I  require  your 
help  as  a  physician,  yet  not  for  the  living,  but  for  the 
dead." 

"How  can  that  be?"  I  cried,  in  amazement. 
"I  came  with  my  sister  from  a  distant  land,"  he  said, 
beckoning  for  me  to  follow  him.  "We  resided  here  with 
a  friend  of  our  family.  My  sister  died  suddenly  yester- 
day, of  an  illness,  and  the  relatives  want  to  bury  her 
tomorrow.  It  is  a  rule  with  our  family  that  all  shall 
repose  in  the  ancestral  vault.  I  shall  let  my  relatives 
retain  her  bod}',  but  I  must  carry  my  father  his  daugh- 
ter's head,  that  he  may  once  more  see  her." 

The  idea  of  decapitating  a  woman  was  terrible  to  me, 
but  I  dared  not  to  object  from  fear  of  offending  the 
unknown.  So  I  told  him  I  was  familiar  with  the  proc- 
ess of  embalming,  and  begged  him  to  lead  the  way. 
Still,  I  could  not  help  asking  why  this  must  all  be  done 
so  secretly  and  at  night. 

He  said  his  purpose  was  abhorrent  to  the  relatives, 
who,  if  it  were  done  by  day,  would  prevent  it.  But  only 
once  have  the  head  removed,  and  they  could  say  no 
more.  He  would  have  brought  the  head  to  me,  but  a 
brother's  scruples  restrained  him  from  severing  it. 

At  last  we  reached  a  splendid  mansion,  which  my 
companion  pointed  out  as  our  destination.  We  passed 
the  main  entrance,  entered  a  small  door,  which  the 
unknown  carefully  closed  behind  him,  and,  in  darkness, 
climbed  a  narrow  stairway  leading  to  a  dimly  lighted 
hall.  Passing  through  this,  we  arrived  at  a  room 
lighted  by  a  lamp  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  In  this 
room  stood  a  bed,  on  which  lay  the  corpse.  The  un- 
known averted  his  face  to  conceal  his  emotion.  He 
pointed  to  the  bed  and,  telling  me  to  do  my  business 
well  and  quickly,  left  the  room. 

I  drew  out  the  knife,  which,  as  surgeon,  I  always 
carried  with  me,  and  approached  the  bed.  Only  the 
head  of  the  corpse  was  visible,  but  this  was  so  beautiful 
that  the  deepest  compassion  seized  me.  The  dark  hair 
hung  down  in  long  braids,  the  face  was  pale,  the  eyes 
closed.  I  first  made  an  incision  in  the  skin,  after  the 
manner  of  surgeons  when  they  amputate  a  limb.  Then 
I  took  my  sharp  knife,  and  with  one  blow  cut  the 
throat. 

But,  to  my  horror,  the  woman  opened  her  eyes,  imme- 
diately closed  them  again,  and,  in  one  deep  groan, 
breathed  her  last.  At  the  same  instant  a  torrent  of  hot 
blood  shot  toward  me  from  the  wound. 

I  had  killed  the  poor  creature !  I  stood  some  minutes 
in  frightful  anxiety.  Then,  overpowered  with  terror,  I 
rushed  shuddering  from  the  room.  But  the  hall  was 
dark,  the  light  was  extinguished,  no  trace  of  my  com- 
panion was  discovered,  and  I  groped  hap-hazard  along 
the  wall  to  find  the  stairs.  I  reached  them  at  last,  and 
descended,  half  falling,  half  sliding.  There  was  no  one 
below.  I  found  the  door  only  latched,  and  I  at  once 
gained  the  street.  Spurred  by  fear,  I  ran  to  my  home, 
and  buried  myself  in  bed  to  forget  my  horrible  deed. 
But  sleep  was  out  of  the  question,  and  soon  morning 
warned  me  to  deliberate  on  my  situation.  It  seemed 
likely  that  the  man  who  had  persuaded  me  into  com- 
mitting what  now  appeared  a  madman's  deed  would  not 
accuse  me.  I  resolved  to  open  my  shop,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  appear  unconcerned. 

But,  alas !  a  new  circumstance  increased  the  hedge 
of  difficulties.  My  cap  and  my  belt,  as  also  my  knife, 
were  missing,  and  I  was  uncertain  whether  I  had  left 


them  in  the  chamber  of  the  dead  or  lost  them  in  mv 
flight. 

I  opened  my  shop  at  the  usual   time.     A  neighbor, 
passing  by,  exclaimed:  "Oh!  what  do  you  think  of  the 
terrible  murder  that  occurred  last  night?" 
I  feigned  ignorance. 

"What!  Don't  you  know  that  the  Flower  of  Flor- 
ence, Bianca,  the  governor's  daughter,  was  assassi- 
nated last  night?  I  saw  her  only  yesterday,  going 
gaily  through  the  streets  with  her  betrothed,  for  today 
was  to  have  been  her  wedding-day." 

Each  word  was  a  stab.  All  my  acquaintances  in 
town  came  and  told  me  the  same  story,  each  version 
more  dreadful  than  the  last,  but  none  so  awful  as  what 
I  had  seen.  About  noon  an  officer  came  and  took  me 
aside. 

"Signor  Zalenkos,"  he  said,  drawing  forth  the  articles 
I  had  missed,  "do  these  belong  to  you?" 

I  considered  whether  I  should  deny  it,  but  as  I  saw 
through  the  half-open  door  my  landlord  and  other 
acquaintances  who  could  testify  against  me,  I  decided 
not  to  make  matters  worse  by  a  lie,  and  therefore 
acknowledged  the  ownership.  The  officer  took  me  to 
prison.  Two  hours  after  my  arrest  I  was  led  from  my 
cell,  down  many  stairs  to  a  great  hall.  Twelve  old 
men  sat  around  a  long  table  draped  in  black.  Seats 
around  three  sides  of  the  hall  were  filled  with  the  most 
distinguished  people  of  Florence.  The  upper  galleries 
were  crowded  with  spectators.  When  I  approached 
the  table,  a  man  with  a  grave,  sad  demeanor  arose;  it 
was  the  governor.  He  spoke  to  the  assemblage,  say- 
ing that  he,  as  father  of  the  murdered  girl,  could  not 
act  as  judge  on  this  occasion,  and  would  therefore  yield 
his  position  to  the  oldest  of  the  senators.  This  was  a 
man  of  at  least  ninety  years,  but  his  eyes  were  fiery, 
and  his  voice  was  strong.  He  began  by  .asking  me  if 
I  committed  the  murder.  I  begged  for  a  hearing,  and 
related  boldly  and  distinctly  what  I  had  done,  and  what 
I  knew.  During  my  story  the  governor  grew  alter- 
nately pale  and  red,  and,  as  I  concluded,  started  up  in  a 
frenzy : 

"Monster!"  he  cried;  "so  you  would  lay  a  crime  that 
you  committed  from  avarice  upon  some  one  else?" 

The  senator  rebuked  him  for  interposing,  since  fie 
had  voluntarily  resigned  his  rights.  It  was  not  shown 
that  I  acted  from  covetousness,  for  by  his  own  statement 
nothing  had  been  stolen  from  the  dead.  He  went  fur- 
ther, and  declared  that  the  governor  must  give  an 
account  of  his  daughter's  early  life,  for  only  thus  could 
it  be  decided  whether  I  had  told  the  truth  or  not.  He 
adjourned  court  to  examine  the  murdered  girl's  let- 
ters, delivered  to  him  by  her  father.  I  was  led  back 
to  prison,  where  I  passed  a  sad  day,  only  hoping  that 
some  connection  might  be  discovered  between  the  dead 
woman  and  the  man  of  the  red  cloak. 

Next  day  I  hopefully  entered  the  courtroom.  Many 
letters  lay  on  the  table.  The  old  senator  asked  me 
whether  they  were  in  my  handwriting.  I  looked  at 
them;  found  they  were  written  by  the  same  hand  who 
wrote  me  the  two  notes.  I  told  the  senators  this,  but 
they  did  not  heed,  and  said  I  must  have  written  them, 
as  the  signature  was  "Z,"  the  initial  letter  of  my  name. 
But  the  letters  contained  threats  against  the  life  of  the 
dead  girl,  and  warnings  against  her  approaching  wed- 
ding. 

The  governor  seemed  to  have  some  mysterious  infor- 
mation concerning  me.  They  dealt  with  me  suspi- 
ciously and  rigorously.  To  vindicate  myself  I  called 
for  my  papers,  which  must  be  in  my  room,  but  was 
told  they  had  sought  there  and  found  nothing.  So  all 
hope   vanished. 

The  third  day  I  was  convicted  of  premeditated  mur- 
der, and  the  death  sentence  was  read.  I  had  come  to 
this — forsaken,  far  from  home,  to  die  in  my  prime  by 
the  axe ! 

The  evening  of  the  dreadful  day  that  decided  my  fate 
I  sat  in  my  solitary  cell,  thinking  of  my  coming  death, 
when  the  door  opened  and  a  man  entered  who  contem- 
plated me  in  silence  for  some  time. 

"Is  it  in  this  plight  I  find  you  again,  Zalenkos?" 
I  had  not  recognized  him  by  the  dim  light,  but  the 
sound  of  his  voice  revived  old  memories.  It  was 
Valetty,  one  of  the  few  friends  I  knew  during  my 
student  life  in  Paris.  He  said  he  happened  to  come  to 
Florence,  where  his  father  resided,  who  was  a  man  of 
great  respectability.  He  had  heard  my  story,  and  came 
to  see  me  once  more,  and  learn  from  me  how  I  could 
have  committed  so  awful  a  deed. 

I  told  him  all  about  it.  He  was  amazed,  and  adjured 
me  to  tell  him,  my  sole  friend,  everything,  and  not  pass 
away  with  falsehood  on  my  lips.  I  swore  to  him  by 
the  holiest  oaths  that  I  spoke  the  truth,  that  my  only 
error  was  in  being  so  blinded  by  the  glint  of  gold  that 
I  had  not  seen  the  improbability  of  the  unknown's 
story. 

"So  you  never  knew  Bianca?"  he  asked. 
I  assured  him  I  had  never  seen  her.  Valetty  now 
told  me  that  a  deep  mystery  shrouded  the  affair.  The 
governor  had  hastened  my  trial,  and  there  was  a  rumor 
that  I  had  long  known  Bianca,  and  had  murdered  her 
from  revenge  for  her  marrying  another.  I  told  him 
this  all  fitted  the  red  cloak,  but  I  could  not  prove  his 
share  in  the  deed.  Greatly  moved,  Valetty  embraced 
me,  and  promised  to  do  everything  to  save  my  life. 

I  had  little  hope,  but  I  knew  Valetty  was  wise,  and 
understood  law,  and  would  do  all  he  could  to  rescue  me. 
I  was  in  suspense  two  long  days.  At  last  Valetty  ap- 
peared. 

"I  bring  encouragement,  yet  of  a  painful  sort.  You 
will  live,  and  be  set  at  liberty,  but  with  the  loss  of  one 
hand." 

Overcome   with   emotion,   I   thanked   my   friend   for 
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having  saved  my  life.  He  said  the  governor  had  been 
inexorable  and  would  not  allow  another  trial ;  but 
finally,  not  to  appear  unjust,  he  had  agreed  that  if  a 
similar  case  could  be  found  among  the  Florentine 
archives,  my  punishment  might  b'e  the  same  which  had 
then  been  inflicted.  Valetty  and  his  father  had  been 
reading  the  old  records  day  and  night,  and  at  last  had 
found  a  precisely  similar  case,  where  the  sentence  ran : 

"His  left  hand  must  be  cut  off,  his  property  confiscated, 
and  he  himself  forever  banished." 

So  ran  my  sentence  now,  and  I  was  to  prepare  imme- 
diately for  the  fearful  ordeal  which  awaited  me.  I  will 
not  describe  the  horror  of  the  scene  when  I  stood  in 
the  open  market-place  and  laid  my  hand  on  the  block, 
where  the  life-blood  leaped  from  me  in  torrents. 

Valetty  took  me  to  his  house  until  I  recovered,  and 
then  generously  provided  me  with  money  for  traveling 
expenses,  since  all  my  property  had  been  seized  by  law. 

I  went  to  Sicily  and  took  the  first  ship  for  Con- 
stantinople. My  hope  now  lay  in  the  sum  I  had  given 
my  friend.  I  begged  him  to  let  me  reside  with  him, 
but  he  astonished  me  by  asking  why  I  did  not  go  to  my 
own  house.  He  said  a  strange  man  had  bought  in  my 
name  a  house  in  the  Greek  quarter,  and  told  the  neigh- 
bors I  was  coming  soon.  I  went  immediately  with  my 
friend  and  was  welcomed  by  old  acquaintances.  One 
of  the  merchants  gave  me  a  letter,  which  the  man  who 
bought  the  house  left  for  me.     I  read : 

Zalenkos  :  Two  hands  are  ready  to  work  without  ceasing 
that  you  may  not  feel  the  loss  of  one.  The  house  and  all  in 
it  are  yours,  and  each  year  you  will  receive  enough  to  place 
you  among  the  richest  of  your  people.  Forgive  one  who  is 
more  unfortunate  than  you. 

I  could  not  imagine  who  had  written  it.  The  mer- 
chant answered  my  questions  with:  "He  appeared  to  be 
a  Frenchman;  he  wore  a  red  cloak." 

I  knew  enough  to  understand  that  the  unknown  was 
not  quite  lost  to  all  honorable  feeling.  I  found  every- 
thing in  my  new  house  arranged  in  the  best  manner, 
and  a  shop  stocked  with  goods  finer  than  I  ever  had. 

Ten  years  have  passed,  and,  more  from  habit  than 
necessity,  I  go  on  mv  journeys  with  my  wares;  but  I 
have  never  again  seen  the  land  of  my  great  misfortune. 
Each  year  I  receive  a  thousand  gold  pieces.  But  the 
burden  on  my  soul  can  not  be  lifted.  The  terrible  pic- 
ture of  the  murdered  Bianca  is  forever  in  my  mind. — 
Translated  from  the  German  for  the  Argonaut  by 
Emma  Frances.  Bauson. 

MRS.    ATHERTON'S    NEW    NOVEL. 


A  Fine  Romance   of  California  Contains  Sharp  Criticism. 


Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton's  new  novel,  "Ancestors," 
will  meet  with  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  all  of  it 
will  not  be  favorable.  It  is  a  story  of  California  in 
general  and  of  San  Francisco  in  particular,  and  we  may 
look  upon  it  either  from  the  narrative  point  of  view  or 
as  a  general  diatribe  upon  manners  and  things  Cali- 
fornian.  As  a  clever  piece  of  fiction  the  story  leaves 
little  to  be  desired.  The  hero,  Elton  Gwynne,  is  an 
English  statesman  who  happens  to  have  been  born  in 
America.  At  the  moment  of  his  greatest  popular  suc- 
cess, when  every  avenue  to  power  opens  before  him,  he 
is  suddenly  "kicked  up  stairs"  into  the  House  of  Lords 
through  the  unexpected  death  of  a  lordly  relative.  In 
disgust  at  such  a  setback  to  his  political  hopes — almost 
fatal  to  a  commoner — he  leaves  England  in  disgust  and 
withdraws  to  a  large  ranch  in  California  which  he 
owns,  and  devotes  himself  to  American  politics.  The 
heroine,  Isabel  Otis,  is  the  owner  of  a  neighboring 
ranch.  Isabel  has  traveled  a  great  deal  in  Europe  and 
is  well  acquainted  with  Gwynne,  to  whom  she  is,  in 
fact,  distantly  related,  and  she  aids  and  abets  her  young 
kinsman  in  his  democratic  determination.  Obviously, 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  a  very  pretty  plot.  Gwynne 
is  intellectual,  ambitious,  and  wealthy.  He  has  to  win 
his  way  in  a  new  country  and  to  learn  its  customs, 
habits  of  thought,  and  politics.  With  the  beautiful 
Isabel  as  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  the  outline  of 
a  charming  romance  is  visible  enough.  Equally  visible 
is  the  opportunity  for  general  disquisitions  on  life  in 
California  and  for  all  the  adverse  criticism  which  the 
author  may  have  upon  her  shelves. 

How  far  is  the  author  responsible  for  the  expressed 
opinions  of  her  characters?  Is  Shakespeare  answer- 
able for  the  heterodox  belief  that  "Woman,  thy  name  is 
frailty?"  Or  did  he  merely  mean  that  a  certain  dis- 
gruntled state  of  mind  might  evolve  so  hideous  a  senti- 
ment? Of  course,  no  general  rule  can  be  made.  We 
can  but  try  to  determine  whether  the  author  looks 
favorably  upon  the  views  of  her  characters — in  other 
words,  whether  the  characters  are  her  mouthpieces. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  this  instance  Mrs.  Atherton 
must  be  held  responsible,  although  it  is  only  her  hero 
who  says  that  Washington  is  a  "huge,  unwieldy  vil- 
lage," while  Chicago  "is  the  entrails  of  the  universe." 

But  it  is  with  California  that  we  are  most  concerned, 
and  Mrs.  Atherton's  California  is  the  California  of 
today — the  California  of  the  earthquake  and  fire.  Mrs. 
Atherton  deals  with  us  as  a  faithful  friend  who  hurts 
only  to  be  kind.  She  is  as  one  of  those  dreadful  people 
who  pride  themselves  upon  their  candor  and  who 
always  "say  what  they  mean."  She  loses  no  oppor- 
tunity to  hold  up  a  mirror  in  order  that  we  may  see 
ourselves  as  she  thinks  we  are  and  not  as  the  paint 
and  powder  of  self-complacency  have  pictured  us. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  side  light  furnished  by  a  con- 
versation between  Isabel  and  a  local  beauty  named  Miss 
Boutts : 

Miss  Boutts,  who  was  not  particularly  quick  of  apprehen- 
sion,  here   threw   her   head    back   and   gave   a   musical   laugh, 


which  was  out  of  tune  with  her  drawling  nasal  voice  and 
abundant  slang. 

"You  innocent !"  she  cried.  "Where  have  you  been  ?  I 
suppose  you  have  been  imagining  us  at  dances  and  dinners 
and  teas  and  things.  Why,  we  have  only  danced  twice  in  two 
whole  years.  It's  cards,  my  dear.  We  are  card-mad,  the 
whole  bunch  of  us,  old  and  young,  women  and  girls.  Mrs. 
Leslie  and  Anabel  Colton  are  about  the  only  exceptions,  at 
least  in  our  set.  But  I  fancy  the  whole  town  has  got  it.  We 
play  morning,  noon,  and  night — literally.  Those  who  have 
no  servants — and  that  question  gets  worse  instead  of  better — 
don't  make  their  beds  for  days,  and  their  husbands  get  dinner 
at  any  old  hour.  Those  who  have  a  servant  or  two  belong  to 
six  clubs  at  least.  I  belong  to  every  one  of  them,  and  two 
meet  in  the  morning." 

It  had  been  Isabel's  turn  to  stare.  The  older  people  had 
always  played  bezique  or  whist,  but  rather  somnolently  of  an 
evening.  She  wondered  if  the  old  gambling  spirit  had  broken 
out  again,  and  asked  if  they  were  playing  poker  or  monte. 
Miss  Boutts  looked  at  her  with  positive  scorn. 

"You  girls  that  go  to  Europe  and  stay  there  too  long  get 
fearfully  behind  things.  Poker !  Monte !  We  play  bridge 
and  five  hundred." 

Is  it  really  so  bad  as  this?  Who  are  the  ladies  who 
"don't  make  their  beds  for  days"?  Are  they  married 
ladies,  and  what  do  their  husbands  say  to  this,  and  to 
the  dinner  "at  any  old  hour"?  But  then  of  course 
California  husbands  are  far  too  well  drilled  to  say  any- 
thing. 

Here,  too,  is  another  scrap  of  conversation  calculated 
to  make  our  flesh  creep.  We  could  jealously  forgive 
Isabel  for  the  unexpected  and  Platonic  kiss,  but  to  talk 
so  much  about  earthquakes  is  not  comme  it  faut: 

But  now  as  he  gazed  down  and  over  the  great,  beautiful 
expanse — for  even  the  mountain  side  and  much  beyond  was 
his — he  felt  a  sudden  passionate  gratitude  to  that  Otis  whose 
first  name  he  had  forgotten,  pride  fairly  invaded  his  chest ; 
then,  as  he  realized  that  it  was  visibly  swelling  under  Isabel's 
intent  gaze,  he  blushed,  laughed  confusedly,  turned  away  his 
head.  But  his  annoyance  was  routed  by  a  speechless  amaze- 
ment, for  Isabel  suddenly  flung  both  arms  around  his  neck 
and  gave   him   a   hearty   kiss. 

"There!"  she  exclaimed.  "I  never  really  liked  you  before, 
though  I  never  denied  you  were  interesting  enough.  Men  are 
nothing  but  overgrown  boys,  only  some  are  nice  and  some  are 
not-.  You  are.  I'll  really  adopt  you  now,  instead  of  merely 
doing  my  bounden  duty.  Now  look  at  those  mountains  in  the 
south." 

More  disturbed  than  he  would  have  believed  possible  at  the 
young  warmth  and  magnetism  of  her  embrace — although  it 
was  disconcertingly  evident  that  she  would  have  kissed  a  small 
boy  in  precisely  the  same  manner — he  composed  his  features 
to  indifference  and  followed  the  motion  of  her  whip. 

In  "the  dim  perspective  of  the  south  she  indicated  Tamalpais 
and  Monte  Diablo  opposite,  vague,  dim,  blue  masses  behind  San 
Francisco.  "Monte  Diablo  and  St.  Helena  are  both  old  vol- 
canoes," she  continued.  "I  never  say  dead  volcanoes  after 
the  history  and  performances  of  Vesuvius  and  Pelee.  I  wish 
one  of  our  volcanoes  would  liven  up.  We  might  have  fewer 
earthquakes — although,  to  be  sure,  ours  are  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  faulting — in  so  far  as  they  know  anything  about  it." 

"Do  you  think  of  nothing  but  earthquakes  out  here?  You 
have  made  at  least  three  casual  allusions  since  we  met  twenty- 
four  hours  ago,  and  in  Southern  California  they  are  a  part 
of  every  tradition." 

"If  you  had  been  brought  up  on  earthquakes  they  would 
never  be  far  from  your  mind.  There  is  a  theory  that  the 
reason  for  Californians  taking  everything  as  it  comes  with  a 
happy-go-lucky  philosophy  lies  in  the  electrical  air  and  the 
eight  months  of  sunshine;  but  I  believe  it  is  due  even  more 
to  the  earthquakes.  If  we  can  stand  those  we  can  stand  any- 
thing. It  is  in  tune  with  the  old  gambling  spirit  that  still 
colors  the  country ;  no  doubt  has  kept  it  alive.  We  never 
know  what  is  going  to  happen  next,  and  we  don't  care.  Vive 
la  bagatelle.  We  have  more  to  be  thankful  for  than  the  rest 
of  the  world,  anyhow.     Well,  let  us  go  down  to  the  house." 

Gwynne  finds  that  his  political  ambitions  must  lie 
along  devious  paths.  Judge  Leslie,  under  whom  he 
studied  law,  tells  him  that  politics  have  been  forced 
"into  the  hands  of  a  class  of  men  that  make  their  living 
out  of  them,  and  whose  natural  destiny  was  pocket- 
picking  and  the  rogues'  gallery."  A  meeting  of  promi- 
nent business  men  is  represented  as  discussing  "the 
fact  that  one  of  their  number  had  recently  gone  to 
Washington  to  ask  the  President  to  send  out  an  able 
man  of  the  government  secret  service"  to  help  track 
corruption  to  its  source.  And  so  on  and  so  on. 
Gwynne  makes  a  chance  acquaintance  on  a  train  and 
ascertains  his  views : 

"It's  graft  or  quit,"  he  had  announced.  "All  this  cleaning 
up  in  insurance  and  what  not,  all  this  talk  of  curbing  the  trusts 
and  the  rest  of  it,  don't  fool  yours  truly  one  little  bit.  It's 
just  the  ins  trying  to  get  ahead  of  the  outs.  It's  not  the 
honestest  or  the  best  man  that  gets  there  in  God's  own 
country,  out  the  smartest — every  time.  Those  that  are  crying 
the  loudest  against  the  grafters  are  just  waiting  for  a  chance 
to  graft  good  and  hard  themselves.  I  am  and  I  don't  care 
who  knows  it.  Only  I  don't  waste  anv  strength  kicking. 
The  Labor  party  works  itself  up  over  trusts  and  capitalists, 
and  most  of  the  capitalists  come  out  of  the  factory  and  are 
the  first  to  grind  those  left  behind  them  under  both  heels. 
Ihey  know  what  I  know,  and  what  you'll  know  before  you 
get  through — that  the  only  fun  in  life  is  to  be  got  out  of 
power  and  money." 

It  seems  that  we  are  bad  enough  politically,  but  we 
learn  with  something  of  a  shock  that  socially  we  are 
not  much  better.  Our  vaunted  hospitality  is  a  mere 
sham,  but  always  with  the  shining  exception  of  San 
Francisco  herself.  San  Francisco  is  splendid  and  lav- 
ish.    Not  a  drop  of  niggardly  blood  is  in  her  veins : 

"It  had  occurred  to  me  that  society  of  any  sort  had  ceased. 
Of  the  famous  California  hospitality  1  have  seen  nothing.  A 
number  of  men  have  driven  out  and  called  upon  me,  and  I 
have  returned  their  calls  and  found  their  houses  very  well 
appointed — although  some  members  of  the  family  usually 
answered  the  bell ;  and  one  morning  I  saw  Miss  Wheaton 
sweeping  off  the  porch,  her  head  tied  up  in  a  towel.  All  I 
meet  appear  to  be  very  cordial  and  friendly,  but  I  have  not 
been  asked  to  take  so  much  as  a  cup  of  tea  in  a  house  in  the 
county,  and  I  have  now  been  here  something  like  five  weeks." 

"California  hospitality  is  a  mere  legend  except  in  San 
Francisco.  In  the  small  communities  it  has  never  existed  in 
my  time,  although  they  used  to  dance  a  good  deal.  You  will 
find  just  as  much  haggling  over  a  five-cent  piece  here  as  in 
any  small  New  England  town.  These  rich  men  have  made 
their  money  by  hoarding  and  wary  investments,  rarely  specu- 
lating; and  that  tells  immensely  on  the  character.  I  doubt 
if  the  State  itself  has  ever  known  the  meaning  of  hospitality 
since  the  old  ranch  days,  when,  of  course,  it  was  prodigal. 
It  is  the  San  Franciscans  that  have  kept  the  tradition  alive; 
they  are  as  reckless,  as  extravagant,  as  royally  indifferent  to 


mere  money  as  in  the  famous  fifties,  li  you  open  to  call 
too  close  to  a  meal  time  in  one  of  these  towns,  the  meal  will 
be  postponed  until  you  leave.  In  San  Francisco  they  woulfl 
give  you  two-thirds   of   their   last  crust." 

Gwynne  occasions  some  heart-burnings  in  the  little 
town  near  his  ranch.  He  is  rich,  unusual,  intellectual, 
and  mysterious.     A  young  lady  says  to  Isabel: 

"Until  I  saw  you  two  together  the  other  night  I  had  all 
sorts  of  romantic  plans  in  my  head.  It  seemed  just  the  right 
thing — you  are  so  different  from  everybody  else;  and  then 
having  met  him  in  England,  among  all  those  old  castles,  and 
everything.  I  was  sure  he  would  have  enough  of  California 
in  a  year  and  then  I  should  visit  you  in  England,  and  after 
a  while  you  would  marry  Francis  to  a  duke.  But  I  see  that 
was  all  nonsense.  You  don't  care  a  bit  about  each  other  and 
are  not  in  the  least  suited.  I  couldn't  get  up  any  sentiment 
for  him  myself;  he  is  much  too  cold-blooded  and — well — 
English.  They  never  can  be  like  us,  no  matter  how  hard 
they  try.  But  in  a  way  I  like  him,  and  Tom  says  he  is  worth 
any  ten  meYi  he  ever  met.  I  feel  awfully  sorry  for  him,  out 
there  all  alone — and  it's  a  magnificent  ranch — to  say  nothing 
of  the  fact  that  he  must  be  worth  a  lot  of  money  besides.  It 
would  be  perfectly  shameful  if  some  San  Francisco  girl 
snapped  him  up — and  you  knotv  what  they  are." 

What  a  wealth  of  venom  is  hidden  in  that  concluding 
sentence.  The  imagination  can  always  be  trusted  to 
exaggerate  whatever  is  left  to  its  tender  mercies,  but  it 
could  be  wished  that  the  speaker  had  been  more  explicit. 
"you  knon.>  what  they  are!" 

Isabel  can't  keep  away  from  the  subject  of  earth- 
quakes. Tamalpais  tempts  her  into  forbidden  paths. 
She  tells  Gwynne : 

"That  mountain  has  marched  north  five  feet  in  the  last 
forty  years,"  said  Isabel,  as  she  carefully  steered  through 
the  mist.  "Either  that  or  the  earthquake  of  1868  moved  her 
off  her  base." 

"For  heaven's  sake  don't  tell  me  any  more  weird  tales 
about  this  country;  it  gives  me  the  horrors  often  enough  as 
it  is.  This  morning  the  hills  and  mountain  on  the  other  side 
of  the  valley  looked  like  antediluvian  monsters  just  ready  to 
turn   over." 

"Well,  they  have  turned  over  a  few  times,  and  may  again. 
One  reason  we  all  love  California  is  because  we  never  know 
what  she  will  do  next,  and  because  she  is  still  primeval  under 
this  thin  coat  of  civilization  that  is  too  tight  for  her.  I 
admire  England,  but  I  could  not  live  in  it.  It  is  too  peace- 
ful, too  done.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  further 
change,  for  civilization  can  go  no  further.  But  out  here — 
the  whole  country  may  stand  on  its  head  any  day;  and  we 
may  yet  have  cities  as  great  as  Babylon  and  Nineveh." 

One  more  quotation  must  suffice,  but  the  book  is  so 
full  of  wrath-provoking  passages  that  selection  is  not 
easy.  Miss  Montgomery  expresses  her  opinion  of  San 
Francisco  to  Isabel  while  they  are  driving  through 
Van  Ness  Avenue  in  an  automobile : 

Miss  Montgomery  set  her  well-cut  mouth  in  a  pale  line. 
"I  get  somewhat  weary  of  all  this  pagan  delight  in  mere 
externals,"  she  remarked.  "It  is  all  so  superficial  and  decep- 
tive, although  sincere  enough  in  its  ebullitions.  1  can  tell  you, 
my  dear  idealist — you  have  not  changed  a  particle,  by  the 
way — that  there  is  another  side  you  have  never  seen.  I 
doubt  if  you  ever  would  see  it,  even  if  you  came  to  live  in 
the  town."  The  automobile  stood  on  a  corner.  Miss  Mont- 
gomery indicated  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  hillside,  east  and 
west  of  the  avenue.  "Look  at  all  those  shabby-genteel  rows 
of  houses,  each  exactly  like  the  rest,  each  with  its  awful  bow 
window,  and  all  needing  a  new  coat  of  paint.  So  are  the 
lives  inside.  And  there  are  miles  of  them.  There  are  just 
four  sorts  of  people  in  this  town — ignoring  its  underworld — 
that  get  any  real  enjoyment  out  of  life :  those  that  are 
wealthy  enough  to  command  constant  variety;  the  careless, 
clever  Bohemians  with  their  wits  always  on  the  alert  and 
plenty  of  congenial  work;  the  club  women;  the  laboring  class, 
that  get  the  biggest  wages  on  earth  and  are  as  happy  as 
beasts  of  the  field  on  a  bright,  warm  winter's  day  like  this. 
But,  oh  !  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  mere  mortals  that 
are  mired  in  their  ruts  and  no  longer  even  plan  to  get  out. 
There  is  no  more  chance  for  those  people — who  are  in  some 
little  business,  or  are  clerks,  or  small  professional  men,  or 
fractions  in  the  great  corporations — to  mention  but  a  few 
examples — no  more  chance  for  them  than  in  any  of  the  older 
cities ;  for  San  Francisco  has  gone  at  such  a  pace  that  she 
has  as  many  ruts  as  n  centuries  had  plowed  her,  and  those 
in  the  ruts  might  as  well  be  on  Lone  Mountain.  They — the 
women  particularly — have  the  tedium  vitae  in  an  acuter  form 
than  you  have  seen  anywhere  in  Europe,  for  over  there  the 
centuries  have  mellowed  and  enriched  life;  there  is  something 
besides  this  eternal  climate  which  can  never  take  the  place 
of  art.  .  .  .  Day  after  day,  when  I  walk  down  that 
shabby  hill  with  menus  revolving  in  my  head,  or  take  the 
boat  across  that  sparkling  bay,  I  long  for  the  extremes  of 
seasons  they  have  in  the  East — fogs  and  four  months  of  inter- 
mittent rain  are  only  an  irritant  to  one's  natural  love  of 
variety.  I  long  for  the  excitement  of  wading  through  snow 
drifts.  I  wish  we  would  have  a  war.  I  should  love  to  hear 
the  shells  hissing  overhead,  to  see  great  buildings  col- 
lapse, people  rushing  about  in  a  mad  state  of  excitement — 
anything,  anything,  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  this  isolated 
bit  of  semi-civilization — where,  I  can  tell  you,  more  women 
meditate  suicide  from  pure  ennui  than  in  any  city  on  earth." 

The  story  leads  us  up  to  the  great  fire  and  there  it 
leaves  us — scorched  in  more  ways  than  one.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  Isabel  Otis  and  Gwynne 
"live  happy  ever  after."     We  may  at  least  hope  so. 

Mrs.  Atherton's  novel  will  certainy  arouse  comment, 
at  least  in  California.  It  will  arouse  even  indignation 
among  those  whose  "promotion"  instincts  take  prece- 
dence over  the  decalogue.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  say 
that  all  of  the  author's  strictures  upon  her  own  State 
are  well  founded,  but  they  are  neither  spiteful  nor 
vicious.  They  are  energetic,  palpitating,  volcanic,  but 
they  are  sincere.  California  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  widest  perusal  of  "The  Ancestors."  The  author's 
love  of  and  admiration  for  her  own  State  are  unmis- 
takable, and  because  her  criticisms  are  trenchant  and 
unsparing  her  commendations  will  be  received  at  their 
true  value. 

"The  Ancestors,"  by  Gertrude  Atherton.  Published 
by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York;  $1.75. 


Virginia  Dare  was  the  first  white  child  born  in  terri- 
tory now  the  United  States.  The  interesting  event  was 
in  August,  1587,  at  Roanoke. 

Beira,  a  little  town  in  Africa,  is  built  almosl  entirely 
of  galvanized  sheet  metal. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


October  26,  1907. 


THE    NEW   GAME,    DIABOLO. 


London,  Following  the  Example  of  Paris,  Goes  Mad  Over  a 
Toy. 


Diabolo,  like  some  other  and  lesser  diseases,  has 
invaded  England  from  the  continent  and  it  has  come  to 
stay.  Let  me  say  at  once  that  Diabolo  is  a  game  that 
has  all  the  seductive  fascination  of  the  "Fifteen 
Puzzle,"  only  more  so.  No  one  is  immune  or  can  long 
remain  so.  It  is  all  very  well  to  receive  it  with  a  dis- 
dainful glance  or  to  put  it  lightly  upon  one  side  as  a 
pleasant  toy  for  children.  It  will  have  its  own  way 
with  the  wisest  of  us,  and  although  it  is  not  yet 
recorded  that  a  judge  adjourned  a  case  for  half  an 
hour  in  order  to  play  Diabolo  in  his  room  or  that  a 
clergyman  has  been  detected  playing  Diabolo  in  the 
pulpit  during  the  long  prayer,  such  announcements 
would  not  surprise  any  one  in  the  least. 

Just  look  at  the  continental  record  of  this  truly  dia- 
bolic game.  It  swept  through  France  like  a  tornado 
and  was  actually  responsible  for  legislation  before  it 
was  a  month  old.  The  avenues  of  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne in  Paris  were  filled  with  Diabolo  players  from 
early  morn  till  dewy  eve,  and  as  for  the  streets — they 
were  simply  impassable  because  of  the  crowds  of 
plavers  who  were  dead  to  the  world  through  the  bewil- 
derments of  Diabolo.  And  so  a  special  law  was  passed 
forbidding  the  pernicious  game  on  the  public  roads  of 
the  metropolis.  But  the  French  schools  are  still  won- 
dering when  the  children  will  come  back. 

Diabolo  can  be  played  anywhere,  and  that  is  its 
chief  misfortune.  Nothing  is  needed  except  two  sticks 
with  a  string  attached,  and  a  bobbin  that  is  shaped  like 
a  dice  box.  You  can  play  it  by  yourself  in  the  privacy 
of  your  bedroom  or  you  can  challenge  competitors  in 
an  international  tournament.  The  sticks  can  be  cut 
from  the  nearest  tree  or  you  can  purchase  graceful  little 
ebony  wands  at  any  toy  shop.  The  bobbin  can  be 
made  from  a  thread  spool  with  a  groove  cut  around 
the  centre  or  you  can  buy  one  of  celluloid  daintily 
colored.  The  addition  of  a  piece  of  string  connecting 
the  upper  ends  of  the  sticks  gives  you  a  complete  Dia- 
bolo outfit,  but  let  those  beware  who  condescendingly 
suppose  that  they  are  merely  humoring  a  popular  fad 
by  a  moment's  experiment  with  Diabolo.  Absolute 
subjection — humiliating  enslavement — must  be  the 
result.  No  gambling  table  ever  exercised  so  fiendish 
a  temptation  upon  the  beginner  as  Diabolo  exercises 
upon  those  who  thoughtlessly  brave  its  fascination. 
There  is  no  turning  back.  Penitence  is  of  no  avail 
and  pledges  of  reform  are  merely  wasted  breath. 

But  if,  after  examining  the  fatal  little  toy,  you  are 
determined'  to  go  on  your  perilous  way,  you  may  pro- 
ceed as  follows :  Lay  the  bobbin  on  the  ground.  Hold 
the  two  sticks  with  the  string  hanging  loosely  between 
and,  with  courage  screwed  to  its  top  notch,  approach 
the  bobbin  with  such  appearance  of  unconcern  as  you 
can  summon.  Slip  the  slack  of  the  string  under  the 
bobbin  so  that  it  lies  in  the  groove.  As  you  raise  the 
sticks  the  bobbin  will  naturally  hang  from  its  centre  so 
long  as  the  groove  has  been  cut  fairly  in  the  centre. 
Holding  the  left  hand  steady,  raise  the  right  hand  and 
move  it  up  and  down  so  that  the  bobbin  rotates  along 
the  string.  This  will  give  it  a  rotatory  movement 
which  steadies  it  something  after  the  style  of  the  gyro- 
scope. When  the  bobbin  is  rotating  steadily  and  rap- 
idly, approach  the  two  ends  of  the  stick  to  one  another 
and  then  draw  them  apart  as  sharply  as  possible,  so 
that  the  string  becomes  tight.  The  bobbin  flies  into  the 
air,  sometimes  to  a  considerable  height,  and  moves 
steadily  and  with  a  rapid  rotation.  As  it  descends  the 
player  catches  it  on  a  slack  string,  stimulates  its  rota- 
tion by  a  run  down  the  string  and  then  again  sends  it 
aloft. 

The  object  of  the  exercise  varies  somewhat.  Some 
players  strive  for  nothing  more  than  a  record  of  suc- 
cessful catches,  and  when  this  runs  up  to  a  thousand 
or  more  it  is  considered  good  play.  Other  players 
think  it  shows  a  higher  skill  to.  catch  the  bobbin  from 
different  positions,  behind  the  head  or  over  one  shoul- 
der or  in  any  other  attitude  that  suggests  itself.  But 
perhaps  the  best  way  is  to  play  with  a  competitor,  and 
certainly  this  is  more  sociable.  In  this  case  the  Dia- 
bolo game  resembles  tennis.  A  net  is  used  and  the 
bobbin  is  shot  across  from  one  player  to  the  other. 
Mr.  C.  B.  Fry,  who  is  an  acknowledged  expert,  says: 
"No  matter  whether  the  serve  is  a  lob  or  a  high-flyer 
or  a  skimmer,  the  Diabolo  always  preserves  its  equi- 
librium, so  that  the  receiver  can  catch  it  on  his  cord 
just  as  though  he  had  thrown  it  up  himself.  Always 
provided  he  is  accurate  enough  of  eye  and  quick  enough 
of  hand.  When  he  catches  it  he  retains  it,  still  spin- 
ning, for  a  fraction  of  a  second,  just  long  enough  to 
obtain  control  of  it  and  gather  direction  before  sending 
it  back." 

The  bobbin  must,  of  course,  be  a  good  one  if  the 
game  is  to  be  played  to  perfection.  As  has  been  said, 
the  most  approved  forms  are  made  of  celluloid,  and 
they  look  like  nothing  so  much  as  two  peg  tops  placed 
point  to  point.  But  an  empty  thread  spool  with  a  care- 
fully cut  groove  will  do  for  experiment,  and  nothing 
more  than  experiment  is  needed  to  prove  the  fascina- 
tion of  the  new  game. 

Diabolo  is  responsible  not  only  for  new  laws,  but  for 
new  maladies,  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  is  itself  a 
malady.  Already  we  have  the  "Diabolo  neck,"  which 
may  be  described  as  an  abnormal  strain  upon  the 
muscles  contracted  by  holding  the  head  back  at  an 
unnatural  angle  while  watching  the  living  spool.  The 
only  r  tionat  and  radical  treatment  is,  of  course,  to 
a  lying  Diabolo,  but  its  devotees  would  say  that 


the  remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease  and  advise  embro- 
cations and  the  like. 

How  long  the  craze  is  likely  to  last  no  one  can  tell. 
There  have  been  many  similar  epidemics  of  frivolity, 
but  none  have  been  so  acute  as  this.  It  will  gain 
vitality  from  the  fact  that  it  does  actually  require  a 
considerable  amount  of  skill,  and  we  may  therefore 
expect  that  in  a  modified  form  it  will  take  a  permanent 
place  among  the  relaxations  of  busy  people. 

Piccadilly. 

Loxdox,  October  12,  1907. 


RECENT  VERSE. 


At  the  Ford. 


When  the  rose  means  nothing  but  a  rose  ; 

When  storms  are  storms — not  clouds  on  blue, 
And  rain  means  naught  but  cold  and  chill, 

Not  tears  of  angels  drifting  through  ; 
When  grief  means  grief  and  nothing  more. 

When  sorrow's  kiss  is  like  a  blow, 
And  when  there  is  no  hope  of  Spring 

Beneath  the  earth's  baptism  of  snow — 
It  will  be  age — not  faithlessness. 

That  stills  the  music  in  my  throat. 
Forget  not  how,  when  I  was  young, 

I  knew  my  song  and  trilled  each  note. 

— Archibald  Sullivan,  in   The  Smart  Set. 


Miraee. 

I  see  you  as  I  saw  you  then.     The  sky 
Was  luminous  behind  you,  and  the  hills 
Were  purple  as  the  asters  in  your  arms, 
And  shadow-sweet  as  autumn  wine  that  fills 
October's  beaker  to  its  golden   rim. 

A  bronzed  bramble  clinging  to  your  skirt, 
Adown  the  dusty,  leaf-red  road  you  came, 
With  scarf  of  misty  river-green,  and  hair 
Loose-caught  and  smouldr'ing  with  the  sunset  flame 
And  leaping  like  the  torch  of  Phaeton. 

I  see  you  as  I  saw  you  then.     The  sky 
Was  luminous  behind  you.  and  your  eyes 
Were  purple  as  the  asters  in  your  arms, 
And  shadow-sweet  as  autumn  dreams  that  rise 
Unbidden  on  the  heart  of  loneliness. 
-Louisa  Fletcher  Tarkington,  in  Metropolitan  Magazine. 


A  Cry  in  the  Market-Place. 

I   cry,  by  right  of  my  ungotten   sons, 

I   can   not  pray — there  is  no   time  to  kneel. 
(Can  the  spoke  stop  the  whizzing  of  the  wheel? 

Can  the  cast  coal  in  the  red  forge  protest  ?) 

I   cry.  by  my  dead   fathers  of  the   West, 
Wrho,  in  their  dire  travail,  yet  could  feel 
The  wild,  clean  pulse  of  Nature  in  the  peal 

Of  storm  upon  the  lordly  mountain-crest. 

I  cry,  by  right  of  my  ungotten  sons, 

For  respite,    for  some  slacking  of  the  pace, 

Some  quiet  in  this  rage  of  life  that  stuns 
The  Soul  for  slaughter  in  the  Market-place  ; 

1  cry.  in  pity  for  the  little  ones, 

Whose  shriveled  shoulders  must  bear  on  the  Race. 

— Chester  Firkins,  in  Atlantic  Monthly. 

France  is  perhaps  the  premier  snail  producing  nation, 
although  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  Switzerland  have  thou- 
sands of  snail  farms,  where  the  famous  escargots  are 
raised  and  fattened  on  vine  leaves.  The  demand  for 
snails  in  France  is  far  too  great  for  the  supply  to  be 
left  to  chance,  and  thus  it  comes  about  that  snail  farm- 
ing is  an  important  industry.  Paris  alone  consumes 
millions  between  September  and  May.  when  these  little 
creatures  are  at  their  best.  In  great  cities  of  Europe 
you  will  come  upon  stores  devoted  entirely  to  this  deli- 
cacy and  ornamented  by  an  immense  gilt  snail  over  the 
door  as  a  sign.  Huge  tubs  of  snails  in  the  rough  are 
displayed,  and  there  are  besides  dishes  of  carefully  pre- 
pared molluscs  all  ready  for  eating.  These  have  been 
first  cooked,  then  extracted  from  their  shells,  and  finely 
minced.  The  meat  is  then  mixed  with  butter,  chopped 
parsley  and  herbs,  and  finally  the  shells,  trimmed  and 
made  smart,  are  refilled  with  this  prepared  paste.  The 
most  popular  snails  today  come  from  Dijon  and  Macon, 
in  Burgundy,  where  they  are  fed  on  vine  leaves,  and 
the  parks,  as  the  local  snail  farms  are  called,  open  their 
gates  in  the  month  of  August,  when  the  little  creatures 
bestir  themselves  actively. 


"Between  Marengo  and  Waterloo  there  were  less 
than  sixteen  years,  years  of  no  great  artistic  glory,  as 
we  are  apt  to  think ;  and  yet  in  that  short  space  of  time 
more  than  four  hundred  medals  were  struck  in  honor 
of  the  conquering  politician  and  soldier,"  says  Russell 
Sturgis  in  Scribitcr's  Magazine.  "Nor  are  they  despic- 
able or  ugly — those  small  bronze  bas-reliefs !  They 
represent  a  grade  of  art  which  is  sufficient  for  its  pur- 
poses, a  very  intelligently  organized  art  of  display;  and 
they  confirm  the  impression  of  those  who  find  that 
France  has  risen  nearly  always  to  the  task  set  her. 
During  the  wars  of  the  revolution  the  business  of  the 
republic,  under  consul  or  emperor,  was  to  hold  Europe 
at  bay  in  thought  as  well  as  by  arms ;  and  the  spirit  of 
the  time  is  well  exemplified  in  the  Bonaparte  medals." 


A  bronze  statue  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  a  dupli- 
cate of  that  on  the  terrace  of  the  Royal  Palace  in  Ber- 
lin, has  been  sent  to  London.  It  is  a  present  from  the 
Kaiser  to  his  uncle.  King  Edward.  The  unveiling  has 
been  planned  for  November  and  the  king  has  selected 
a  site  in  front  of  the  Kensington  Museum. 


The  wreck  record  of  the  Baltic  Sea  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  average  is 
one  a  day  throughout  thejear. 

An  electric  station  nearby  threatens  Greenwich  Ob- 
servatory's usefulness. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Rice,  president  of  the  New  York 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Unnecessary  Noise,  has 
just  returned  dolefully  from  a  three  months'  investi- 
gation of  turmoil  in  European  capitals.  She  has  dis- 
covered that  "all  the  cities  of  Europe  manage  to  make 
more  din  in  one  day  than  New  York  does  in  two," 
and  that  "in  comparison  with  Paris,  New  York  is  a 
dream  of  quiet  bliss." 

Colonel  Royal  E.  Whitman,  a  retired  officer  of  the 
United  States  Army,  and  inventor  of  the  Whitman 
saddle,  once  popular  with  cavalrymen,  secured  the  privi- 
lege, when  the  "Long  Bridge"  across  the  Potomac  was 
torn  down,  of  working  up  the  wood  into  souvenir  canes. 
One  of  the  first  made  Colonel  Whitman  fashioned  on 
gigantic  lines  and,  labeling  it  "The  Big  Stick,"  sent  it 
to  President  Roosevelt. 

Kaid  Sir  Harry  MacLean  is  the  principal  figure  in 
the  Moroccan  crisis.  It  was  he  who  organized  the 
army  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco.  He  possesses  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  situation  probably  than  any 
other  living  man.  He  is  sixty  years  old,  an  English 
subject,  and  a  soldier  of  great  ability  and  the  widest 
and  most  varied  experience.  It  was  after  his  capture 
by  Raisuli,  the  bandit,  that  the  spirit  of  unrest  against 
Europeans  assumed  an  alarming  form,  and  the  bom- 
bardment and  battle  of  Casablanca  followed. 

Mrs.  Timmons,  wife  of  Lieutenant  John  W.  Tim- 
mons,  U.  S.  N.,  and  only  daughter  of  Vice-President 
and  Mrs.  Fairbanks,  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  young 
matrons'  set  in  Washington  society.  Her  marriage 
to  Lieutenant  Timmons  took  place  in  the  Washington 
home  of  the  Vice-President  in  the  early  fall,  three 
years  ago.  Since  the  wedding  they  have  made  their 
home  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  with  the  Vice- 
President  and  Mrs.  Fairbanks,  as  Mrs.  Fairbanks's 
health  for  several  vears  has  been  steadily  failing  until 
last  winter,  when  she  had  a  complete  breakdown. 
Mrs.  Timmons  has  been  hostess  in  the  vice-presi- 
dential mansion  for  a  year.  The  romance  of  Lieu- 
tenant Timmons  and  his  wife  is  much  like  that  of  the 
Vice-President  and  Mrs.  Fairbanks.  It  began  in  their 
school  days  in  Ohio,  where  such  a  firm  foundation 
was  laid  that  even  the  separation  of  a  few  years  did 
not  diminish  their  regard  for  each  other. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
the  federal  government  has  employed  a  woman  as  a 
law  clerk  in  the  Department  of  justice — Miss  Anna 
H.  Shortridge  of  New  York,  whose  salary  is  two  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year.  Miss  Shortridge  entered  the  gov- 
ernment service  through  the  civil  service  bureau,  and 
was  assigned  to  a  clerkship  in  the  Department  of 
Justice.  Here  her  duties  were  of  the  ordinary  clerical 
character,  requiring  no  special  knowledge  of  law  or 
court  procedure.  But  she  quickly  developed  such  an 
ability  for  research  that  she  was  called  upon  to  assist 
in  looking  up  court  decisions,  and  in  performing  other 
similar  tasks.  Early  last  spring  Miss  Shortridge  was 
offered  promotion  in  the  form  of  an  appointment  as 
a  law  clerk  in  the  Department  of  Justice,  but  she  de- 
clined the  position  at  that  time  on  the  ground  that  the 
salary  of  $2000  a  year,  which  the  place  carried,  would 
place  her  above  the  classified  service.  She  afterward 
changed  her  mind. 

Michael  Idvorsky  Pupin,  bom  in  Hungary  in  1858, 
came  to  America  when  he  was  very  young,  without 
funds,  and  worked  his  way  up  from  the  East  Side  of 
New  York  and  through  Columbia  University.  Brilliant 
work  he  did  from  the  beginning,  so  brilliant  that  he 
won  several  scholarships,  and  the  Tyndall  fellowship 
twice,  which  enabled  him  to  continue  his  work  in 
physics  at  Cambridge  University,  in  England.  Return- 
ing to  Columbia,  he  was  made  an  instructor  in  mathe- 
matical physics.  He  did  the  pioneer  N-ray  work  in 
America.  He  helped  Cooper  Hewitt  perfect  his  new 
light.  He  invented  a  selective  system  of  telegraphing 
by  which  it  is  possible,  by  the  use  of  currents  of  vary- 
ing velocity,  to  send  several  messages  simultaneously 
over  the  same  wire.  He  invented  a  long  distance  tele- 
phone, which  the  Beil  Company  has  bought  and  is 
installing,  by  which  it  is  possible  to  telephone  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco,  and  to  Europe,  so  soon 
as  the  wires  are  laid.  Gradually  he  has  shifted  from 
the  department  of  physics  until  now  he  occupies  a 
chair  as  professor  of  electro-mechanics. 

In  a  little  room  on  the  third  floor  of  an  unpreten- 
tious New  York  hotel,  without  suite  or  attendants  or 
any  sign  of  regal  pomp,  a  royal  youth  dwelt  for  sev- 
eral weeks  of  the  hot  New  York  summer.  He  came 
unheralded,  no  official  recognition  was  taken  of  his 
visit,  and  he  went  away  as  quietly  as  he  arrived.  He 
was  Tiying  Chi  Yi,  of  the  royal  blood  of  Korea,  a 
prince  without  a  country,  a  pathetic  little  figure  of  a 
boy.  Only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  had  come  to 
America  in  the  hope  of  reestablishing  his  nation,  now 
become  a  province  of  imperial  Japan.  His  errand  was 
hopeless  and  in  vain,  as  was  the  earlier  attempt  which 
he  made  to  bring  his  land  into  the  congress  of  nations 
at  The  Hague.  The  prince  is  a  mere  lad,  looking  more 
like  an  American  college  freshman  than  a  diplomat. 
He  has  seen,  however,  years  of  service  for  his  country. 
He  resided  in  Washington  four  years,  from  1896  to 
1900,  when  his  father,  Prince  Tchini  Pomme  Yi,  was 
Korean  minister.  Later  he  was  attache  to  the  Korean 
legation  in  St.  Petersburg  until  Korea  ceased  to  be  a 
nation.  He  speaks  English,  French,  and  Russian 
fluently,  and  has  played  a  leading  part  in  the  feeble 
diplomatic  life  of  the  defunct  kingdom. 


October  26,  1907. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


Hugues  Le  Roux,  the  well-known  French 
journalist,  proposes  to  establish  in  America  a 
bureau  of  French  literature  in  order  that  an 
undeserved  reproach  may  be  removed  from 
a  class  of  books  that  we  are  accustomed  to 
regard,  perhaps  with  some  indiscrimination, 
as  "improper."  Mr.  Le  Roux  goes  so  far  as 
to  say  that  American  bookstores  are  flooded 
with  French  literature  of  the  most  question- 
able kind  that  has  actually  been  produced  for 
foreign  consumption  and  that  could  not  find  a 
sale  in  France. 

Mr.  Le  Roux  "doth  protest  too  much." 
Americans  do  not  get  their  opinions  of  French 
literature  from  the  American  bookstall,  but 
from  their  general  knowledge  of  the  literary 
world  and  from  their  own  personal  observa- 
tions in  France.  A  kind  of  fiction,  as  well 
as  a  kind  of  drama,  is  tolerated  in  France 
that  would  not  be  tolerated  in  America,  and 
this  seems  so  much  of  a  truism  as  to  be  indis- 
putable. Mr.  Le  Roux  might  advantageously 
change  his  ground.  Let  him  argue  that 
France  is  pouring  out  a  steady  stream  of  crit- 
ical works  on  science  and  political  and  social 
history  with  which  we  could  on  no  account 
dispense.  If  he  must  talk  about  French 
fiction,  then  let  him  maintain — and  he  can  do 
so  triumphantly — that  the  baser  fiction  of 
France  is  in  no  sense  a  reflection  of  the  social 
and  domestic  life  of  the  country  which,  in 
spite  of  such  literature,  remains  as  lofty  and 
as  pure  as  any  upon  earth. 


because  of  a  rightful  disinclination  on  the 
part  of  state  and  municipal  authorities  to 
speculate  with  public  money.  Public  Owner- 
ship becomes  practicable  only  when  private 
enterprise  has  conquered  initial  difficulties 
and  established  rights  that  must  either  be 
violated  or  purchased  at  heavy  expense.  In- 
ventions thus  acquired  must  be  protected 
against  improvement  or  supersession,  and 
Public  Ownership  must  therefore  throw  the 
immense  weight  of  the  municipality  or  of  the 
state  against  an  inventive  progress  that  would 
lessen  the  value  of  its  own  previous  acquisi- 
tions. 

Such  is  actually  the  story  of  the  telephone 
in  England,  which  has  been  grievously  ham- 
pered by  restrictions  imposed  in  defense  of 
the  government  postoffice  and  telegraph 
services.  The  same  motive  interposed  to  pro- 
tect the  municipal  gas  plants  from  the  en- 
croachments of  electricity,  to  the  serious 
detriment  of  public  convenience.  Professor 
Meyer  tells  the  telephone  story  with  admir- 
able lucidity  and  his  narrative  should  be  read 
by  those  to  whom  Public  Ownership  is  some- 
thing  more   than   a  party   cry. 


The  Quest  of  the  Colonial,  by  Robert  and 
Elizabeth  Shackleton.  Published  by  the 
Century  Company,  New  York ;  $2.40  net. 

Why  should  there  be  a  quest  of  the 
Colonial  and  why  do  we  prefer  old  furniture 
to  new  ?  Of  course,  the  majority  of  col- 
lectors have  no  reason  for  the  faith  that  is 
in  them.  It  is  a  fad  and  a  fancy  and  their 
acquisitive  activity  is  on  a  par  with  that  of 
the  boy  who  collects  postage  stamps  or  pic- 
ture postals. 

In  the  course  of  an  animated  and  intelli- 
gent discussion  of  old  furniture  the  authors 
show  us  that  their  zeal  is  based  upon  under- 
standing. We  are  reminded  that  new  furni- 
ture is  not  so  beautiful  as  old  and  the  differ- 
ence is  not  to  be  attributed  solely  to  the 
handwork  which  preceded  the  day  of  machin- 
ery. Beautiful  things  are  the  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace, 
and  if  we  are  now  lacking  in  grace  we  must 
be  content  to  lack  also  its  visible  results. 

Then  there  is  the  charm  of  association, 
the  unfading  aroma  of  past  days.  The  true 
collector  pursues  his  quarry  with  all  the  zest 
of  the  sportsman,  he  questions  history,  and 
whatever  he  buys  must  be  redolent  of  the 
olden  time.  He  must  be  patient,  alert,  suspi- 
cious, and  diplomatic 

For  the  beginner  in  a  fascinating  pursuit 
no  book  could  be  better  adapted.  It  is  writ- 
ten intelligently  and,  better  still,  enthusiastic- 
ally. It  covers  the  whole  American  field  of 
research  and  the  numerous  illustrations  are 
well  chosen  and  well  produced.  There  is 
still  room  for  the  industrious  collector,  but 
he  would  do  well  to  first  read  "'The  Quest  of 
the  Colonial"  and  so  get  all  the  preliminary 
equipment  that  the  printed  page  can  give 
him. 


The  Chemistry  of  Commerce,  by  Robert  Ken- 
nedy Duncan.  Published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York  ;  $2. 
No  better  book  has  been  written  for  those 
who  would  know  something  of  the  debt  that 
industry  and  commerce  owe  to  chemistry. 
But  it  is  in  no  sense  a  chemical  treatise  and 
it  presupposes  no  chemical  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  reader.  It  is  simply  intended  to 
show  the  part  played  by  chemistry  in  com- 
mercial production,  and  it  certainly  opens  a 
veritable  treasure-house  of  strange  and  fasci- 
nating facts  related  to  the  common  things  of 
daily  life.  Thus  we  are  told  some  new  things 
about  photography,  about  the  rare  earths  and 
their  illuminating  powers,  about  glass  making 
and  the  uses  of  industrial  alcohol,  perfumes, 
medicines,  cellulose,  and  microbe  inoculation. 
The  author  has  a  happy  faculty  of  discrimina- 
tion between  the  interesting  and  the  uninter- 
esting. He  is  able  to  put  himself  in  the 
place  of  the  "man  in  the  street"  who  wants  to 
know  essentials  and  to  have  them  vividly 
presented.  Above  all,  his  book  should  be 
read  by  young  men  who  are  looking  for  a 
career  that  is  both  scientific  and  commer- 
cial. 


The  Adventurer,  by  Lloyd  Osbourne.  Pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York; 
$1.50. 

A  good  story  of  adventure  is  always  wel- 
come and  a  delicate  blend  of  adventure  and 
love  is  doubly  so.  "The  Adventurer"  tells  us 
o-  ancient  Inca  treasure  hidden  in  one  of  the 
mysterious  ruined  cities  of  South  America 
and  of  a  successful  effort  to  find  it.  An 
eccentric  millionaire  lady  fits  out  an  expedi- 
tion which  sets  forth  in  a  gigantic  ship  on 
wheels  and  propelled  by  sails.  Savages  are 
encountered  in  great  numbers  and  the  story 
of  some  tremendous  battles  is  well  told.  The 
description  of  the  meeting  between  the  beaten 
savages  and  one  of  the  automobiles  which  has 
been  separated  from  the  ship  is  weirdly 
dramatic.  In  fact,  every  incident  is  clear  cut 
and  vivid,  so  much  so  as  to  raise  "The  Adven- 
turer" to  a  very  high  level  among  works  of 
its  kind.  Perhaps  the  preliminaries  to  the 
voyage  are  a  little  over-long  and  the  actual 
journey  with  its  stirring  doings  suffers  a  little 
in  consequence,  but  this  is  a  small  fault  where 
such  marked  power  is  shown  upon  every 
page. 

Public  Ownership  and  the  Telephone  in  Great 
Britain,  by  Hugo  R.  Meyer.  Published 
by  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York; 
$1.50. 

Among  writers  of  the  present  day  there 
are  very  few  who  bring  to  bear  upon  such 
questions  as  Public  Ownership  the  same  crit- 
ical and  cautious  intelligence  as  is  always 
evident  in  the  work  of  Professor  Meyer.  In 
his  presentation  of  a  case  there  is  neither 
the  suggestio  falsi  nor  the  suppresio  veri. 
He  arranges  all  his  facts  and  he  argues 
from  them  impartially. 

The  present  work  is  a  review  of  the  tele- 
phone situation  in  England  and  its  relation 
to  Public  Ownership.  He  shows  how  experi- 
mental initiative  in  the  matter  of  new  in- 
ventions must  always  remain  in  private  hands 


Stories  from  the  Old  Testament  for  Chil- 
dren, by  Harriet  S-  B.  Beale,  Published 
by  Duffield  &  Co.,  New  York;  $2. 
There  is  little  fault  to.  be  found  with  the 
way  in  which  these  stories  are  told,  although 
there  is  too  great  reliance  upon  scriptural 
text  No  doubt  they  will  be  useful  to  those 
who  look  at  the  source  rather  than  at  the 
content  of  the  mental  food  offered  to  chil- 
dren. But  there  are  a  great  many  who  now 
look  with  grave  disapproval  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  teaching  children  that  there  is  any- 
thing sacred,  anything  other  than  devilish,  in 
Abraham's  willingness  to  sacrifice  his  own 
son,  or  in  the  destruction  of  the  first  born 
throughout  Egypt  because  Pharaoh  "hardened 
his  heart."  To  attribute  such  deeds  to  Deity 
is  out  of  tune  with  modern  thought  and  sub- 
versive of  childish  virtue.  The  author  has 
told  the  stories  fairly  well,  but  without  dis- 
crimination. The  pure  and  exquisite  story  of 
Ruth,  for  example,  is  passed  over  altogether, 
but  there  are  many  other  stories  of  cruel 
ferocity  which  all  children  would  be  better 
without. 


Mr?.  YYiggin,  is  peculiarly  happy.  She  makes 
a  plea  for  the  "right  literature"  in  the 
nursery,  for  something  that  shall  lay  the 
seeds  of  poetry  and  sentiment  and  throw 
open  the  doors  of  imagination  and  visualiza- 
tion.    Life    is    rough    carved    in    the    nursery. 


'In    the    nursery    the   compass 

helm    lashed,   and    whatever    there     - 

destination    finds    its    origin    the: 
have  been   a  pity   to   lose  any  of  the  rhymes, 
but  a  much  longer  preface  from   Mrs. 
would   compensate   even    for   this. 


A   Child's  Story  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen, 
by    Paul    Harboe.     Published    by    Duffield 
&  Co.,   New   York;   $1.50. 
Every  child  ought  to  know  Hans  Christian 
Andersen,   the  "Ugly   Duckling"   of  literature, 
who  hewed  a  broad  and  shining  path  for  the 
children    of    all    nations    and    perhaps    of    all 
coming  times.     There  was  never  a  more  sin- 
cere   lover    of    children    nor    one    who    knew 
more    about   them    or   served    them    more    de- 
votedly.    The  author  has  told  his  story  with 
admirable   simplicity,   as   such   a   story   should 
be  told.     Both   he  and  his  readers   are   to   be 
congratulated. 

Mi'tller's    Neue    Mdrchen,    edited    by    W.    F. 
Little.     Published     by     American      Book 
Company,     New    York,     Cincinnati,     and 
Chicago ;   30  cents. 
Well  adapted  for  beginners.     The  text  is  in 
easy  colloquial  German,  with  complete  vocab- 
ulary. 

Betty    Baird's     Ventures,    by    Anna    Hamlin 
Wiekel.     Published   by    Little,    Brown    & 
Co.,  Boston ;  $1.50. 
A  good,  wholesome  story  for  girls. 


Pinafore    Palace,    edited    by    Kate      Douglas 
Wiggin  and  Nora  Archibald  Smith.     Pub- 
lished   by    the    McClure    Company,    New 
York. 
The  editors  have  given  us  a  valuable  book 
even  in  these  days  when  unmarried  ladies  of 
uncertain    age    and    equally    unmarried    peda- 
gogues have  become   chief  authorities   in   the 
training    of    children.     In    this    generous    col- 
lection of  nursery  rhymes  the  anxious  mother 
can    take    her    choice    between    ancient    and 
modern.     The  whole  gamut  is  at  her  service, 
from    the    "Fine    Lady    of     Banbury    Town" 
down  to  the  latest  offering  at  the  shrine  of 
his    majesty    The    Baby.     The    preface,    by 


Roast  Meats 

Hot  or  cold,  are  given  just  that  "finishing 
touch"  which  makes  so  manv  different  dishes 
a  delight  when  flavored  with 

Lea  &  Perrins' 
Sauce 

THE    ORIGINAL.    WORCESTERSHIRE 

Soups,  Fish,  Chops,  Stews,  Game,  Gravies, 
Salads,  Cheese  and  nearly  all  the  courses  in 
a  dinner  are  very  greatly  improved  bv  its 
proper  use.  It  is  a  good  digestive.  Leading- 
chefs  declare  that  Lea  &  Perrins'  Sauce  is 
the  Secret  of  Their  Success  as  famous  cooks. 

See  that  Lea  &  Perrins'  signature  is  on  wrapper  and  label. 

John  Duncan's  Sons.  Agents,  New  York 


Security 
Savings  Bank 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

San  Francisco,  CaJ. 

Authorized  Capital        -        $1,000,000.00 
Paid-up  Capital.     -       -  500,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits      305,000.00 

40/    Interest 
/O    Per  Annum 


Interest  at    the  Rate  of    4    per  cent,   per  annum 

was  paid  on  Deposits  for  Six  Months, 

ending  June  29,   1907. 

DIRECTORS 

Wm.  Babcocfc,  S.  L.  Abbot,  O.  D.  Baldwin, 
Joseph  D.  Grant,  E.  J.  McCutcben,  L.  F.  Mon- 
teagle,  R.  H.  Pease,  Warren  D.  Clark,  Jas.  L. 
Flood,  J.  A.  Donohoe,  John  Parrot*,  Jacob 
Stern. 


SPENCERIAN 


XSTEELPeNS 


So  matter  bow  Rood  yoox  ins:  or  how  beautiful 
your  holder,  it  yoor  pen  ian't  even  of  point  you 
can't  write  with  any  satisfaction. 

Spencerian  Pens  are  noted  for  evenness  of  point 
and  nnif  ormitv,  the  last  one  oat  of  a  box  being  just 
as  good  as  the  first. 

There's  a  Spencerian  Pen  made  for  every  style  of 
writing. 

If  you  will  send  ns 6  cents,  to  pay  postage  we  will 
mail  you  a  card   containing  12    pens,    different 
patterns. 
SFENCERIAN  PEN  CO.,  349  Broadway  Hew  York. 


HGotris  Eoparh  (Ha. 

Leading   Printers,  Lithographers 
and  Label  Manufacturers 

Works :    Comer   Mission    and    Fifteenth    Streets 

WE  PRINT  THE  ARGONAUT 


California   Limited 


Best  for  equipment, 
scenery.  A  first- 
exclusive  use  of  first- 
trip  on  the  Santa 
east    assures    perfect 


speed  service,  safety, 
class  train  for  the 
class  passengers.  A 
Fe  Limited  to  the 
satisfaction. 


Call,  write  or  phone 

F.  W.  PRINCE,  City  Ticket  Agent 

673  Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  Phone  Temporary  315 


THE    ARGONAUT 


October  26,  1907. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


New  Publications. 
"Outlines  for  Review  in  History,"  by 
Charles  Bertram  Newton  and  Edwin  Bryant 
Treat.  Published  by  American  Book  Com- 
pany, New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago ; 
Greek  History,  51  pages,  25  cents;  Roman 
History',  62  pages,   25   cents. 

"Stories  of  the  Great  Lakes,"  retold  from 
St.  Nicholas.  Published  by  the  Century  Com- 
pany,  New  York. 

"Home  Life  in  All  Lands,"  by  Charles  Mor- 
ris. Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia;    $1. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
William  Doxey,  formerly  a  publisher  in 
San  Francisco,  is  now  established  in  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  and  among  other  new  publi- 
cations will  soon  bring  out  "A  Rose  of  the 
Old  Regime"  and  other  poems  of  home,  love, 
and  childhood  by  the  Bentztown  Bard  (Folger 
McKinsey),  many  of  which  have  appeared  in 
the  Baltimore  Sun  and  have  been  extensively 
quoted. 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker  is  only  forty-five  years 
of  age,  having  been  born  in  Canada  in  1862. 
He  is  in  its  best  sense  a  cosmopolitan,  a  man 
of  the  world,  for  he  is  not  only  familiar  with 
America  and  Europe  and  Egypt,  the  South 
Sea  Islands  and  Australia,  but  has  studied  the 
people  of  those  lands  with  sympathy  and  in- 
sight. He  first  attracted  attention  in  the 
early  '90s  by  some  short  stories  of  marked 
and  distinctive  quality,  located  in  the  Cana- 
dian Northwest,  a  region  with  which  he  was 
personally  familiar;  and  good  judges  declared 
then  that  he  was  destined  to  go  far  and  rise 
high.  A  novel  followed;  then  another;  and 
then  came  the  tremendous  success  of  "The 
Right  of  Way,"  and  it  seemed  evident  that 
Gilbert  Parker's  place  in  literature  would  be 
permanent. 

"The  Life  of  Henrik  Ibsen,"  by  Edmund 
Gosse,  is  a  new  volume  in  the  Literary  Lives 
Series  which  will  be  published  this  fall  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  The  material,  which 
has  become  available  only  since  the  death  of 
dbsen,  and  the  possibility  now  of  judging  his 
work  as  a  whole  makes  this  new  biography 
particularly  valuable. 

Few  Americans  have  traveled  so  widely  or 
witnessed  so  many  kinds  of  events  in  Russia 
as  Kellogg  Durland,  whose  "The  Red  Reign" 
is  published  by  the  Century  Company.  At  the 
opening  session  of  the  first  Russian  Duma, 
when  the  Czar  made  his  famous  speech  from 
the  throne,  Mr.  Durland  was  present.  During 
the  past  year  he  has  visited  every  section  of 
European  Russia,  crossed  the  Caucasus,  and 
penetrated  Siberia.  His  recent  arrest  by  Rus- 
sian officials  and  subsequent  release  are  news 
matters  of  present  interest. 

The  opening  chapters  of  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward's  new  novel,  "The  Testing  of  Diana 
Mallory"  are  given  in  Harper's  Magazine  for 
November. 

"Spanish  Arms  and  Armour"  deals  with  a 
subject  which  has  been  somewhat  neglected. 
There  are  but  few  books  published  upon  this 
subject.  John  Lane  Company  announce  such 
a  volume  in  their  Spanish  Series.  The  book 
is  profusely  illustrated. 

Thackeray  was  never  able  to  dictate  his 
stories ;  he  tried  to,  but  gave  it  up.  Scott, 
too,  attempted  dictation,  but  found  the  ef- 
fort useless  and  returned  to  what  he  termed 
"the  magic  of  the  pen."  Even  in  this  pres- 
ent-day stenographic  era,  there  are  many 
writers  who  write  out  all  of  their  work 
themselves,  although  some  choose  to  utilize 
the  typewriter,  finding,  with  its  use,  an  easier 
flow  of  thought  than  when  they  use  the  pen. 
W.  D.  Howells  never  dictates  his  work ;  and 
Henry  James  never  took  up  dictation  until 
after  getting  the  mistaken  impression  that 
Mr.  Howells  used  it. 

Among  the  books  recently  published  by  E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.  is  a  new  edition  of  the  "Life 
of  Tennyson,"  by  Arthur  Christopher  Benson. 

Lloyd  Osbourne,  who  grew  up  as  the  liter- 
ary protege  of  his  stepfather,  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  and  who  collaborated  with  him  in 
"Ebb  Tide,"  "The  Wreckers,"  and  "The  Ivory 
Box,"  has  finally  grown  to  such  powers  that 
he  can  take  the  longer  flights  alone.  His 
short  stories  have  had  a  recognized  position 
for  years.  His  new  novel,  "The  Adventurer," 
is  now  brought  out  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  and 
its  advance  sale  is  already  large. 

The  revised  and  completed  address  of  Wal- 
ter H.  Page,  entitled  "The  Writer  and  the 
University,"  which  has  been  arousing  so  much 
discussion  throughout  the  country  ever  since 
it  was  delivered  in  Chicago  last  September, 
appears  in  the  anniversary  issue  of  the  At- 
lantic Monthly,  to  be  published  on  the  first  of 
November.  This  essay  formulates  a  theory 
and  suggests  a  practice,  and  it  is  itself  an 
example  of  practical  journalistic  writing.  Mr. 
Page's  experience  as  editor  of  the  Forum,  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  World's  Work  gives  his 
words  authority. 

The  Macmillan  Company  announces  a  new 
edition  of  W.  S.  Harwood's  "New  Creations 
in  P'  mt  Life,"  the  authoritative  account  of 
the  ork  of  Luther  Burbank.  Since  the  book 
vas      lblished,  about  two  years  ago,  Mr.  Bur- 


bank  has  brought  to  success  some  of  his  most 
interesting  experiments,  and  Mr.  Harwood 
has,  therefore,  added  a  new  chapter,  bring- 
ing the  book  down  to  the  present  date.  With 
its  clear  and  untechnical  exposition  of  the 
subject  of  plant  breeding,  and  its  many  ad- 
mirable illustrations,  this  is  still  the  best 
account  to  be  had  of  Burbank's  work. 


FOYER    AND    BOX-OFFICE    CHAT. 


David  Belasco's  great  war  drama,  "The 
Heart  of  Maryland,"  will  be  the  attraction 
at  the  New  Alcazar  Theatre  next  week,  and 
in  it  the  stock  company  should  appear  to  the 
best  advantage.  Thais  Lawton  will  have  the 
role  of  Maryland  Calvert,  first  made  famous 
by  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter,  and  will  find  in  its  emo- 
tional strength  the  full  opportunity  for  her 
recognized  ability.  There  are  many  effective 
situations  in  the  play,  as  its  story  concerns  the 
fortunes  of  two  families  divided  by  the  issues 
of  the  great  struggle  between  the  forces  of 
the  North  and  South.  Managers  Belasco  and 
Mayer  have  prepared  handsome  settings  for 
the  drama,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  win  public 
approval  from  the  first.  "The  Heart  of  Mary- 
land" will  be  given  for  only  one  week,  and 
will  be  followed  by  "Hearts  Aflame." 


William  Faversham  in  "The  Squaw  Man" 
(reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  issue)  is  drawing 
large  audiences  to  the  Van  Ness  Theatre, 
where  this  popular  star  and  play  will  be  seen 
for  another  week.  Acceding  to  the  request 
of  many  patrons,  the  managers  have  con- 
sented to  give  a  special  matinee  performance 
next  Wednesday  afternoon,  for  which  seats 
are  now  ready.  Following  "The  Squaw  Man" 
will  be  the  great  racing  play,  "Checkers,"  by 
the  original  company,  which  opens  Sunday 
evening,   November   3. 


At  the  Novelty  Theatre  that  favorite,  "In 
Old  Kentucky,"  with  the  famous  band  of 
colored  boys,  is  sustaining  its  record  for  pop- 
ularity. Next  week  "The  Vanderbilt  Cup," 
the  great  automobile  play,  which  was  a  genu- 
ine sensation  in  the  East  when  first  produced, 
will  be  offered  with  a  strong  company  in 
the  big  cast.  There  is  a  lot  of  good  music 
in  the  play,  several  of  its  songs  bidding  fair 
tQ  become  lasting  favorites,  and  these  with 
the  great  racing-car  scenes  should  make  the 
production  an  event  of  more  than  passing  in- 
terest. The  evening  prices  are  to  range  from 
$1.50  to  25  cents,  and  at  matinees  from  $1 
to  25  cents.  

A  clever  and  much  admired  young  actress 
heads  the  list  of  newcomers  at  the  Orpheum 
next  week,  beginning  Sunday  at  the  matinee. 
This  is  Julie  Heme,  a  daughter  of  the  late 
James  Heme,  the  author  and  actor,  and  she 
appears  with  her  company  in  a  comedietta  en- 
titled "Between  the  Acts."  The  Sisters 
O'Meera,  two  handsome  and  graceful  perform- 
ers on  the  wire,  are  announced  as  a  feature. 
Massias  O'Connor  will  introduce  new  experi- 
ments in  legerdemain.  lone  MacLouth  will 
sing  Scottish  songs.  Scott  and  Wilson  are 
comedy  acrobats.  It  will  be  the  last  week  of 
Cliff  Berzac  and  his  mule  Maud,  and  Lilian 
Tyce,  the  Irish  singer,  and  the  Colonial  Sep- 
tette are  also  in  their  last  nights. 


Nance  O'Neil  will  soon  be  seen  at  the  Or- 
pheum.   

"The  Lion  and  the  Mouse"  and  "A  Mes- 
sage from  Mars"  are  two  strong  attractions 
soon  to  be  seen  here. 


Lectures  in  French. 

Mile.  Soulas,  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  France,  will  give  twelve  lectures  in  the 
French  language  on  the  Historical  Chateaux 
of  France,  in  the  Gymnasium  Hall  of  the 
Hamlin  School,  on  Saturdays  at  10:30  a.  m., 
beginning  October  26.  The  topics  embrace 
Tours,  Marmoutier,  Plessis-les-Tours,  Am- 
boise,  Blois,  Chambord,  Cheverney,  Chenon- 
ceaux,  Loches,  Chinon,  Bourges,  Langeais, 
Compiegne,  Brienne,  Josselin,  Versailles,  Tri- 
anon, Chantilly,  La  Malmaison,  St.  Cloud,  Mt. 
St.  Michel.  Tickets  may  be  secured  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s,  at  $6  for  the  course  and  75 
cents  for  a  single  lecture.  The  course  prom- 
ises to  be  of  special  interest,  as  in  addition 
to  the  historical  and  biographical  interest 
given  to  each  chateau  by  Mile.  Soulas  in  her 
lectures,  the  most  attractive  views  of  the 
famous  structures  are  presented  with  the  aid 
of  the  stereopticon. 

■+•*■ 

Sousa  and  His  Band. 

Sousa  ana  his  famous  band,  assisted  by  Miss 
Jeanette  Powers,  violiniste,  and  Miss  Lucy  Al- 
len, soprano,  will  commence  a  series  of  seven 
concerts  at  Dreamland  Rink  next  Monday 
night,  four  of  which  will  be  in  the  evenings 
and  the  rest  matinees.  At  each  concert  a 
brilliant  programme  will  be  offered  and  many 
new  compositions  will  be  heard  here  for  the 
first  time.  Sousa's  programmes  are  judi- 
ciously selected  to  please  all  tastes  and  the 
most  important  modern  musical  compositions 
are  sandwiched  in  between  the  very  best  of 
the  so-called  "popular  music,"  but  at  no  time 
does  Sousa  play  trash.  The  following,  his 
opening  programme,  will  give  a  fair  idea  of 
his  taste :  "Kaiser  March,"  by  Westmayer ; 
"The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,"  a  symphonic 
suite  by  Sousa;  Richard  Strauss's  tone  poem, 
"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks" ;  Grieg's 
"Peer  Gynt"  suite;  Dvorak's  "Humoresque" ; 


Sousa's  latest  march,  "Powhatan's  Daughter," 
and  "The  Ride  of  the  Valkyries,"  from  Wag- 
ner's stirring  music  drama.  The  violiniste 
will  play  a  "Caprice  Slav,"  by  Geloso ;  Miss 
Allen  will  sing  the  aria  from  "Robert  le 
Diable,"  and  Herbert  L.  Clarke  will  play  one 
of  his  own  compositions  for  the  cornet. 

Complete  programmes  for  all  the  concerts 
may  be  had  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  on  Van 
Ness  Avenue,  above  California  Street,  and 
also  at  Roncovieri's  candy  store,  on  Fill- 
more Street,  just  above  Eddy,  where  a  branch 
ticket   office  will   be   maintained. 

The  prices  will  be  $1,  75  cents,  and  50 
cents,  and  children  at  matinees  50  and  25 
cents. 


THE 


Bank  of  San  Francisco 

Paid-up  Capital,  $200,000.00 

Affiliated  with  the  Crocker  National  Bank 

Savings  and  Commercial 


We  solicit  the  Household  Account 
as  well  as  the  Business  Account 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND 
STORAGE  VAULTS 

1221   Polk  Street 

Near  Sutter 


TWELVE  LECTURES  IN  FRENCH 

ON'    THE 

Historical  Chateaux  of  France 

ILLUSTRATED     BY     THE     STEREOPTICON 

By  MLLE.  SOULAS 

IN   THE 

GYMNASIUM  OF  THE  HAMLIN  SCHOOL 

2230  Pacific  Avenue 

SERIES  I — Chateaux:  Tours,  Marmoutier, 
Plessis-Les-Tours,  Axnboise,  Blois,  Chambord, 
Cheverney,  Chenonceaux,  Loches,  Chinon, 
Bourges,   Langeais,   etc. 

SERIES  II — Compiegne,  Brienne,  Josselin, 
Versailles,  Trianon-,  Chantilly,  La  Malmaison, 
St.  Cloud,  Mt.  St.  Michel. 

Saturdays,  10:30  a.  m.,  from  Oct.  26.  Course 
ticket,  $6;  single  ticket,  75c.  Tickets  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s. 


JUST  A  BOOK  STORE 

Robertson's 

1539  Van  Ness  Ave. 


NEAR  PINE 
"Next  to  the  White  House" 


EDUCATIONAL 


Irving  Institute  and  California  Conser- 
vatory of  Mnslc,  2126  California  St.,  San  Francisco 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Music, 
languages,  art  and  elocution.  Accredited  by  the 
Universities.  Pupils  admitted  at  any  time. 
MISS  ELLA  M.  PINKHAM,  Principal. 

California  Conservatory  of  Music — Full  corps  of 
teachers  in  ah  departments.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. HERMAN  GENSS,  Director. 


Miss  Hamlin's 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

Formerly  at  1849  Jackson  St.,  is  now  at  2230  Pacific  Ave. 
near  Webster  St,  New  term  opened  August  12.  1907. 
Accredited. 

Address  Miss  S.  D.  Hamlin 
22J0  Pacific  Avenue,  San  Francisco 


Miss  Harker's  School 

Home  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Certificate  admits  to 
College.  Excellent  Departments  in  Music  and  Art.  New 
building,  thoroughly  modern,  steam  beated.     Address 

MISS  HARKER.  Palo  Alto,  Ca). 


F»OSITIOIN    WANTED 
TO  BRING  UP  CHILDREN 

and  manage  housekeeping  for  a  widower  in 
a  refined  home,  by  a  competent  American 
lady,  educated  abroad  and  of  good  family. 
Proficient  in  music  and  French.  Highest  ref- 
erences.    Address    Box    1019,   Argonaut. 


pOR  TAX  COLLECTOR 

DAVID  BUSH 

(Republican) 
Good  Government  League  and 

Democratic   Nominee 


TAYLOR 

for  Mayor 

The  Good  Government  League 
has  adopted  the  following  simple 
and  straightforward  platform  : 

"The  Good  Government  League 
represents  the  demand  of  the  people  of 
San  Francisco,  by  reason  of  the  author- 
ity vested  in  it  by  the  thousands  of  sig- 
natures of  its  citizens. 

"The  demand  of  the  people  of  San 
Francisco  is  that  the  government  of 
the  city  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  hon- 
est and  efficient  men  who  do  not  stand 
for  party  politics,  corrupt  motives,  per- 
sonal ambitions  or  selfish  interests,  but 
who  do  stand  for  all  the  people.  The 
moral  demand  of  the  people  of  San 
Francisco  is  that  the  work  of  cleansing 
the  city  of  its  stain  of  corruption  pro- 
ceed. 

"The  demand  of  the  people  of  San 
Francisco  is  that  business  confidence 
shall  be  restored  to  their  great  city  by 
the  election  of  men  who  stand  before 
the  city  and  the  world  acknowledged 
to  be  free  from  the  self-seeking,  and 
whose  motives  are  not  open  to  doubt. 

"The  Good  Government  League 
voices  the  profound  convictions  of  the 
people  that  the  election  of  the  non- 
partisan ticket  of  the  Good  Govern- 
ment League,  headed  by  E.  R.  Taylor, 
will  accomplish  these  ends,  and  that  an 
immediate  restoration  of  public  con- 
fidence in  our  city  will  be  established 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  that  a 
quick  response  of  commercial  activity, 
of  rebuilding  and  public  improvement 
will  follow,  bringing  with  it  industrial 
peace  and  prosperity  to  every  man, 
whatever  his  work  may  be. " 


'CITIZENSHIP  ABOVE  PARTISANSHIP" 


VOTE  THE 


GOOD  GOVERNMENT  LEAGUE  TICKET 

CONFIDENCE  PROSPERITY 

INDUSTRIAL  PEACE 

MAYOR 
Edward  R.  Taylor 

DISTRICT  ATTORNEY 
William   H.  Langdon 

RECORDER 
Edmund  Godchaux 

ASSESSOR 
Washington  Dodge 

TREASURER 

E.  L.  Cutten 

TAX  COLLECTOR 

David  Bush 

SHERIFF 

Lawrence  J.  Dolan 

COUNTY  CLERK 

Wm.  P.  McCabe 

PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATOR 

M.  J.  Hynes 

CORONER 

T.  W.  B.  Leland 

CITY  ATTORNEY 
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"  The  worst  evils  that  affect  our  local  govern- 
ment arise  from,  and  are  the  inevitable  result  of, 
the  mixing  up  of  City  affairs  with  party  poli- 
tics of  the  Nation  and  State.  The  lines  upon 
which  National  parties  divide  have  no  necessary 
connection  with  the  business  of  the  City.  Such 
connections  open  the  way  to  countless  schemes 
of  public  plunder  and  civic  corruption." 

—  Theodore  EoosevelL 
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TWO    PLAYS    AND    A    CONCERT. 


By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Edwin  Milton  Royle's  "The  Squaw  Man" 
has  all  the  elements  of  popularity.  So  has 
William  Faversham,  the  leading  actor.  The 
play  is  doing  well,  the  audience  is  delighted. 
They  are  getting  chunks  and  chunks  of  senti- 
ment, and  the  average  audience  loves  sen- 
timent as  a  child  loves  molasses  candy. 

But  there  are  other  things.  There  are 
cowboys,  there  is  gun  play,  there  are  Indians 
that  are  so  real — they  never  say  "ugh !" — 
that  it  is  impossible  to  consider  them  as  any- 
thing but  Indians.  It  really  came  to  me  with 
a  jolt,  after  Tabywana  had  been  on  the  stage 
a  while,  that  he  was  not  an  Indian,  but  a 
white  man  playing  he  was  one.  Berton 
Churchill  gave  him  the  natural  dignity  of  his 
kind,  and,  wonder  of  wonders,  refrained  from 
melodramatic  tricks. 

The  first  act  is  the  most  conventional  and 
the  least  original.  It  gives  to  the  subse- 
quent acts  the  force  of  contrast,  but  in  itself 
does  not  bear  the  earmarks  of  having  been 
written  by  a  dramatist  who  is  really  familiar 
with  the  English  aristocracy  or  has  studied 
them  on  their  native  heath.  Mr.  Royle's 
earls,  baronets,  and  bishops  have  not  walked 
straight  from  London  drawing-rooms  into  his 
play,  while  his  cowboys  and  Indians  seem  to 
have  been  observed  on  their  own  ground. 

The  ruling  motive  of  the  first  act — self- 
sacrifice — is  to  me  as  a  red  rag  to  a  bull. 
Why  should  a  man  of  integrity  give  up  home 
and  career  and  his  good  name  to  save  from 
dishonor  another  man  whom  he  scorns? 
Why,  says  the  man  of  sentiment,  you  unim- 
aginative blockhead,  don't  you  see  he  did  it 
for  the  sake  of  the  embezzler's  wife,  whom 
be  loved  ?  Yes,  please,  sir,  but  he  didn't 
foresee  that  his  cousin  was  going  to  die  con- 
veniently, leaving  him  a  chance  to  win  the 
widow ;  and  real  men,  men  who  work  for  the 
rewards  life  offers,  are  not  built  that  way. 
And  if  they  were,  they  would  be  exceedingly 
foolish.  A  woman  may — while  she  is  still  in 
her  twenties — believe  in  eternal  constancy,  but 
few  men  do.  Once  in  a  while  there  is  an 
unlucKy  man  who,  after  loss  or  bereavement, 
can  only  love  but  once.  But  that  trait  gen- 
erally entails  upon  its  possessor  a  dismal  and 
fruitless  life,  and  on  the  whole — with  apolo- 
gies to  the  man  of  excessive  sentiment — he 
who  is  or  starts  in  on  the  premise  that  he 
is  going  to  be  constant  to  one  bright,  unob- 
tainable being  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  unlucky 
and    unpractical    goose. 

Suppose  that  this  foolish  Jim  Carston  had 
gotten  over  his  love  for  Diana  through  some 
nice  American  girl  cutting  her  out?  Wouldn't 
he  long  to  kick  himself  then  ?  Or,  stay  ;  there 
was  a  written  confession;  wouldn't  he  pull 
out  the  confession  that  he  carried  around 
with  him,  apparently  for  just  such  emergen- 
cies, and  wouldn't  the  lovely  Diana  and  her 
marital  felicity  be  thrown  overboard  for  the 
purpose  of  capturing  the  nice  American  girl? 
Where,  then,  would  be  the  merit  of  the  sacri- 
fice? 

However,  such  talk  is  unprofitable,  and  I 
acknowledge,  Mr.  Man  of  Sentiment,  that  I 
heartily  wish  I  had  as  large  a  fountain  of 
sentiment  on  tap  as  Mr.  Royle,  together  with 
a  play-writing  pen,  for  it  is  a  very  paying 
commodity. 

Mr.  Royle  has  advanced  much  since  he 
wrote  "Friends,"  which,  by  the  way,  still 
holds  the  boards  because  it  is  so  exceedingly 
sentimental.  "The  Squaw  Man"  has  dramatic 
interest  and  several  notably  good  scenes. 
The  play  has  the  exceedingly  meritorious 
quality  of  cumulative  interest.  Each  act  is 
better  than  the  preceding  one.  The  drama  of 
Nat-u-ritch,  the  silent  Indian  wife  of  the 
squaw  man,  has  reality  and  pathos.  In  doing 
this  part  of  his  play  Mr.  Royle  is  at  his  best. 
He  abjures  fine  writing,  and  the  only  requiem 
uttered  by  the  squaw  man  over  the  Indian 
mother  who  chose  death  in  preference  to  sep- 
aration from  her  child  is  "Poor  little  mother!" 

Mr.  Faversham,  although  accustomed  only 
to  broadcloth  roles,  is  well  placed  as  Jim 
Wynnegate,  because,  whether  or  not  he  is  a 
man  of  sentiment,  he  is  an  actor  of  it.  He 
seems  to  me  just  a  little  self-conscious,  and 
matinee-idolish.  I  didn't  think  so,  years  ago, 
when  I  saw  him  in  Jones's  "Masqueraders." 
I  remember  then  regarding  him  as  a  dear, 
sweet,  romantic  thing.  He  is  still,  well,  sac- 
charine, and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  fresh  crops 
of  matinee  girls  continuing  to  adore  him. 
Diana,  you  know,  tells  Jim,  in  her  resume  of 
his  character,  that  women  will  always  adore 
him,  and  Mr.  Faversham  has  every  appear- 
ance of  having  passed  his  life  in  impersonat- 
ing heroes   of  that  type. 

By  the  way,  the  author,  in  a  way,  disarms 
criticism  by  having  Lady  Diana  intimate  in 
this  same  summing-up  of  his  character  that 
Jim  will  make  a  failure  of  his  life  by  con- 
tinual acts  that  are  more  of  a  credit  to  his 
heart  than  to  his  head.  He  certainly  shaved 
failure  very  close  in  "The  Squaw  Man,"  for 
only  a  kind  and  accommodating  playwright 
could  have  rescued  Jim  from  the  claim  of  his 
Indian  wife  and  the  alkali  plains  and  put  him 
back  to  a  life  which  permitted  nightly  trips 
to  the  London  music-halls.  For  that  dissipa- 
tion figured  in  Jim's  dreams  of  earthly  felicity. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  good  players 
supporting  Mr.  Faversham,  among  whom 
George  Deyo  as  Big  Bill,  Charles  Hill  Mailes 
as  the  frontier  desperado,  Cash  Hawkins,  and 


Berton  Churchill  as  the  peace  chief  stand  out 
particularly  in  recollection.  Virginia  Kline's 
Nat-u-ritch  is  a  very  praiseworthy  conception 
of  the  graceful,  moccasined  Indian  girl,  and 
other  roles,  such  as  William  Frederick's 
sheriff  and  William  Kane's  Grouchy,  are  well 
and  realistically  played.  The  leading  female 
role  is  satisfactorily  played  on  conventional 
lines  by  Margaret  Bourne ;  perhaps  because 
the  character  of  Diana  is  a  purely  conven- 
tional  conception. 

There  are  thirty  speaking  characters  in  the 
play,  and  the  fact  that  each  one  is  aptly  and 
in  several  cases  brilliantly  acted  gives  some 
indication  of  the  magnitude  of  the  produc- 
tion. 

*  *  * 

Gadski  looked  like  the  bride  of  the  frost 
king  last  Friday  night.  Robed  in  crystal- 
embroidered,  snow-white  satin,  with  a  tiara 
of  diamonds  on  her  blonde  head,  a  necklace 
of  diamond  pendants  twinkling  on  her  fair 
neck,  and  a  frosty  sheen  glimmering  from  the 
folds  of  satin  every  time  she  moved,  she  was 
tne  bonniest  Gadski  I  have  ever  seen. 

We  are  not  accustomed  to  thinking  of  Gad- 
ski as  a  beauty,  but  with  diminished  embon- 
point, such  good  points  as  a  fair,  pink-tinged 
complexion,  abundant  and  beautiful  blonde 
hair,  and  a  face  that  in  the  act  of  singing 
becomes  transfigured  with  love  for  the  art  in 
the  expression  of  which  she  so  excels,  Gadski 
can  look  beautiful  indeed. 

It  is  good  business  for  a  concert  singer  to 
heighten  her  natural  attractions  by  dress,  and 
by  a  fortunate  chance  Mr.  Frank  La  Forge, 
who  is  one  of  the  most  sympathetic  and  de- 
lightful of  accompanists,  rejoices  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  set  of  chiseled  features  and  a 
rapt  expression  that,  whether  or  not  assumed 
as  an  appropriate  pose,  are  harmonious  ad- 
juncts to  what  becomes  a  very  pretty  musical 
tableau  and  made  looking  almost  as  pleasur- 
able as  listening. 

Gadski  sang  three  groups  of  songs  on  Fri- 
day night,  each  of  which  included  one  with 
English  words.  The  choicest  selection  was 
the  group  of  half  a  dozen  songs  by  Robert 
Franz.  The  Germans  in  the  audience  enjoyed 
a  much-coveted  pleasure,  for  in  the  execution 
of  these  beautiful  numbers  Gadski  exhibited 
such  a  wealth  and  variety  of  expression, 
such  depth  of  dramatic  feeling,  and  such  ex- 
quisite tenderness  as  only  the  great  queens 
of  song  are  capable  of. 

As  a  graceful  compliment  to  her  accompa- 
niment, she  sang  two  of  Mr.  La  Forge's  songs, 
adding  "Like  the  Rosebud,"  which  was  the 
most  charming  of  the  three,  as  an  encore. 
"The  Erl  King"  was  given  as  another  encore, 
and  "Elsa's  Dream,"  from  "Lohengrin,"  was 
the  crowning  gem  in  the  chaplet  of  pearls.  - 

In  spite  of  her  many  concert  tours  and 
operatic  seasons,  Gadski's  voice  is  as  beauti- 
ful as  ever.  The  upper  notes  are  not  as 
thrillingly  clear  and  sweet  as  when  we  first 
heard  her,  but  she  has  gained  in  artistic  exe- 
cution, and  her  voice  is  now  under  wonderful 
control.  The  lower  register  is,  for  a  soprano, 
remarkable,  and  the  fair  singer  produces  won- 
derful dramatic  effects  with  the  rich,  deep, 
velvety  notes  that  a  contralto  of  renown 
might   well   be  proud   to    own. 

*  *  * 

"The  Labyrinth"  is  worthy  its  name.  It 
is  a  labyrinthine  but  unconvincing  play  in 
which  is  sought  to  establish  the  principle  of 
the  eternal  sacredness  of  the  marriage  tie. 
Why  the  author  fails  in  his  premises  is  be- 
cause sensuality  is  the  only  motive  influenc- 
ing the  wedded  and  divorced  lovers  when 
they  come  together  again.  Sensuality  and  sa- 
credness do  not  mix  together  very  well,  and 
after  the  play  is  done  I  feel  as  if  the  sacra- 
mental nature  of  the  original  bond  exercised 
just  about  as  much  influence  in  the  subse- 
quent infraction  of  Marianne's  vows  of  second 
wifehood  as  it  would  in  the  case  of  a  drunken 
soldier  who  had  at  a  Sunday  picnic  met, 
wooed,  and  won  a  snippy,  chippy  damsel  from 
the  factory  district,  and,  after  the  inevitable 
divorce,  had,  for  the  piquancy  of  the  thing, 
seduced  her  from  her  allegiance  to  her  sec- 
ond marital  lord. 

As  in  "The  Awakening,"  an  instinctive 
voluptuousness  is  the  keynote  of  Miss  Nether- 
sole's  interpretation  of  the  character  and 
motives  of  Marianne.  The  two  heroines  are 
very  similar  or  else  Miss  Nethersole  lacks 
any  very  acute  powers  of  differentiation  of 
character.  They  are  the  only  two  roles 
which  I  have  seen  her  play,  and  my  interest, 
which  was  keenly  piqued  in  "The  Awakening," 
faded  and  almost  died  in  "The  Labyrinth." 
The  acting  was  almost  identical,  and  it  was 
observable  that  Miss  Nethersole  in  her  exposi- 
tion of  the  art  of  realistic  acting  is  cursed 
with  a  set  of  mannerisms  which  induce  such 
a  sense  of  monotony  as  almost  to  make  the 
wearied  beholder  oblivious  of  the  fact  that 
she  really  knows  how  to  act. 

The  play,  besides,  dragged.  The  men 
yawned  openly,  and  longed  for  something  aud- 
ible and  vital,  although  I  noticed  that  they 
all  became  very  wide  awake  when,  through 
the  lulling  murmur  of  Miss  Nethersole's  al- 
most inaudible  talk  with  Paulette,  there  sud- 
denly percolated  a  consciousness  that  Mari- 
anne was  to  be  endued  in  her  robe  de  nuit, 
right  there,  in  full  view  on  the  stage.  There 
was  another  Hervieu  awakening  on  the  spot, 
but  the  subsequent  scene  was  only  mildly 
shocking,  besides  being  very  badly  played  by 
Frank  Mills,  who  was  breathily  vehement 
throughout  the  play,  and  made  a  much  slighter 


appeal  to  the  imagination  than  as  the  enam- 
ored prince  in  "The  Awakening." 

As  for  Miss  Nethersole,  by  this  time  she 
had  wailed  and  trailed  and  moaned  and 
droned  long  and  steadily,  had  held  her 
clenched  hand  against  her  aching  brow  one 
hundred  and  two  times,  had  turned  her  back 
and  become  inaudible  seventy  or  eighty  times, 
and  our  interest  was  almost  drowned  in  a 
gradually  growing  flood  of  revolt. 

No  audience  can  stand  sustained  unintelli- 
gibility  and  maintain  its  admiration  and  its 
good  temper  the  evening  through.  Wednes- 
day evening's  audience,  although  influenced 
by  Miss  Nethersole's  reputation  and  the  better 
phases  of  her  acting — for  her  displays  of  emo- 
tionalism are  done  with  power — felt  distinctly 
unenthusiastic. 

The  play,  too,  had  something  to  do  with  it. 
The  dialogue  is  much  more  stilted  than  in 
"The  Awakening,"  and  there  is  too  much  of 
it.  The  scenes,  both  by  dramatist  and  star, 
are  too  long  sustained.  The  pause,  when  not 
carried  to  excess,  is  a  vital  element  in  the  art 
of  dramatic  expression,  but,  as  with  her  brow- 
clasping  and  back-turning,  Miss  Nethersole  is 
altogether  too  prodigal  with  it. 

The  company  in  general  appeared  to  less 
advantage  in  "The  Labyrinth."  Only  players 
thoroughly  trained  to  it — and  that  neither 
English  nor  American  actors  are — are  able  to 
carry  on  that  battledore  and  shuttlecock  of 
conversation,  charged  with  all  kinds  of  sub- 
terranean meanings  and  motives  that  the 
French   so   love. 


Eastern  Theatrical  Notes. 
Eugene  Cowles  is  leading  support  for  Marie 
Cahill  in  "Marrying  Mary,"  which  is  said  to 
be  an  effective  combination  of  music  and  gen- 
uine comedy.  The  book  is  by  Edwin  Milton 
Royle,  the  lyrics  by  Benjamin  Hapgood  Burt, 
and  the  score  by  Silvio   Hein. 

Florence  Roberts  is  about  to  begin  a  long 
tour  in  "Zira,"  under  the  joint  direction  of 
John  Cort  and  Henry  B.  Harris.  "The 
Struggle  Everlasting"  did  not  have  a  long 
career  at  the  Hackett  Theatre  in  New  York 
and  there  is  no  talk  of  a  future  for  it. 

Edith  Wynne  Matthison,  who  created  the 
title  part  in  "Everyman"  at  the  time  of  its 
revival  some  five  years  ago,  has  been  chosen 
to  succeed  Margaret  Anglin  in  "The  Great 
Divide."  Miss  Anglin  will  continue  in  the 
role  until  next  March,  when  she  will  begin 
rehearsing  the  repertoire  for  her  Australian 
tour. 

"The  Great  Divide"  is  now  in  the  third 
month  of  its  second  New  York  year  at  Daly's 
Theatre,  with  no  indication  that  its  remark- 
able metropolitan  run  is  near  an  end.  Mr. 
Miller  and  Miss  Anglin  have  been  offered 
handsome  bonuses  by  managers  in  other  cities 
to  cut  short  the  New  York  engagement  and 
present  the  William  Vaughn  Moody  drama  in 
their  houses  before  the  holidays,  but  they 
have  been  compelled  to  decline. 

In  "Wildfire,"  the  new  racing  comedy  by 
George  Broadhurst  and  George  V.  Hobart, 
Lillian  Russell  has  found  a  capital  vehicle 
in  which  to  present  herself  as  a  comedienne 
and  not  as  a  prima  donna.  It  is  clever  and 
bright  and  neatly  constructed. 

After  a  summer  in  England,  resting,  Ada 
Rehan  recently  returned  to  New  York.  She 
has  made  no  definite  theatrical  engagements. 
She  said  she  did  not  believe  the  plan  to 
give  theatrical  performances  on  ocean  liners 
would  be  a  success.  "The  elements  would 
thwart  Mr.  Frohman's  plan,"  she  said,  with 
the  sadness  of  one  who  has  suffered.  "An 
actor  suffering  from  seasickness  would  not 
give  a  satisfactory  performance." 

Nat  Goodwin  will  open  his  dramatic  season 
in  Baltimore  November  5  in  the  Jacobs  play, 
"The  Beauty  and  the  Barge,"  unsuccessful 
heretofore.  He  has  sold  his  Tonopah  mining 
interests  and  no  longer  contemplates  retiring 
from  the  stage. 

George  Broadhurst's  play,  "The  Man  of  the 
Hour,"  recently  seen  at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre 
in  this  city,  has  been  running  for  more  than 
four  hundred  nights  in  New  York,  at  the 
Savoy  Theatre,  and  is  still  drawing  large  audi- 
ences. 


When  the  Princess  Clementine  of  Saxe- 
Coburg,  mother  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bul- 
garia, died,  she  was  generally  spoken  of  as 
having  been  the  oldest  living  member  of  any 
royal  family  in  Europe.  This  was  an  error. 
She  was  only  the  second  oldest,  although  she 
would  have  completed  her  ninetieth  year  had 
she  lived  a  few  weeks  longer.  The  oldest  is 
the  Princess  Charlotte-Amalie  of  Schwartz - 
burg-Sonderhausen,  who  was  born  on  Sep- 
tember 7,  1816,  at  Arnstadt,  and  is  therefore 
ninety-one  years  old.  She  was  married  at 
Glockenthal  in  1856  to  Jean  Henri,  Baron  de 
Jud,  and  she  has  been  a  widow  since  1864. 
She  lives  in  Berne,  Switzerland. 


The  great  contraltos  of  history  have  been 
relatively  few  in  number.  Grassini,  Bram- 
billa,  Alboni,  Trebelli,  Scalchi,  and  the  Ameri- 
can; singers  Adelaide  Phillips  and  Annie 
Louise  Cary  are  the  best-known  contraltos  of 
the  past,  and  to  them  may  be  added  those 
women  of  transcendent  genius,  the  Garcia 
sisters — Maria  Malibran  and  Pauline  Viardot, 
as  they  are  known  to  fame — who  were  really 
mezzo-sopranos  of  exceptional  range.  Of  all 
these,  Alboni  was  the  perfect  singer. 
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202  California  St.  Phone,  Temporary  1011 
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AMUSEMENTS 


Orpheum 

ELLIS  STREET,  NEAR  FILLMORE 

Absolutely  Class  A  Tbeatre  Building 

Week  berfaniaz  this  Sunday  Afternoon,  Oct.  27 

Matinee    Every    Day. 

Advanced  Vaudeville 

Julie  Heme  &  Co.  in  her  own  playlet,  "Be- 
tween the  Acts";  O'Meers  Sisters;  Scott  & 
Wilson;  Massias  O'Connor;  lone  Mac  Louth; 
Last  Week  of  Cliffe  Berzac  and  the  Original 
"Maud";  Lillian  Tyce;  New  Orpheum  Motion 
Pictures,  and  Last  Week  of  "Ye  Colonial  Sep- 
tette." 

PRICES— Evenings,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinees  (except  Sundays  and  holi- 
days),   10c,  25c,   50c.     Phone,   WEST  6000. 


New  Alcazar  T*ia^MJ4 

Cor.  Sutter  and  Stcincr  Sts.     Absolutely  Claaa  "A"  Building 
BELASCO  A  MAYER.  Owners  and  Manaeerc 

Commencing    Monday,    October    28. 
Thirty-Third  Week  The  New  Alcazar  Stack  Co. 

IN 

THE  HEART  OF 
MARYLAND 

David    Belasco's    Romantic    War    Drama, 

Evening,    25c    to    $1.     Matinees,    Saturday    and 
Sunday,  25c,  35c,  50c. 
Nov.  4—  "HEARTS  AFLAME." 


VAN  NESS  THEATRE 

Cor.  Van  Ness  and  Grove  —  Phone  Market  BOO 

Tonight,    Sunday    Night   and 

ALL    NEXT    WEEK. 
Extra    Matinee    Wednesday. 
Unqualified    Success    of    Mr. 

William   Faversham 

In    the    Gripping    Play    of   the    Plains, 

"THE  SQUAW  MAN" 

Liebler    &    Co.,    Managers. 
Sunday,    Nov.    3— "CHECKERS." 


Novelty  Theatre  °Jas£l, 

Pnone  Wat  3990 

One   Week— Beginning    SUNDAY    MATINEE, 

Oct.  27. 

The  Big  Automobile  Musical   Comedy  Hit, 

"THE  VANDERBILT  CUP" 

Plenty    of    Pretty    Girls    and    Song    Hits. 
Sensational  automobile  race,  showing  two  mon- 
ster racing  cars   traveling  at  the  rate 
of     1 00    miles    an     hour. 
Evening  prices,   $1.50   to    50c.      Matinees,   $1 
to    25c. 

Coming— WEST'S    MINSTRELS. 


SOUSA  US  BAND 

DREAMLAND  RINK 

STEINER  NEAR  SUTTER 

Commencing  Next  Monday  Oct.  28. 

Four  Nights 

and  thice  matinees. 

Seats  $1,  75c,  50c.  Now  on  sale  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s,  Van  Ness,  above  California, 
and  Roncovieri's  Candy  Store,  Fillmore,  above 
Eddy.     Children  at  matinees,  50c  and  25c. 

Coming—  CALVE— KUBELIK. 


ENID     B  RAN  DT 

—WILL  GIVE- 
THREE   PIANO  RECITALS 

—AT— 
CHRISTIAN     SCIENCE     HALL, 

Sacramento    and   Scott  Sts. 

Tuesday  Evening,  Oct.  29,  and  Saturday  Mati- 
nees, Nov.  2  and  9. 
Reserved  seats,  50c,  75c,  $1,  $1.50.  On  sale 
at  Kohler  &  Chase  Music  Store,  Sutter  and* 
Franklin  Streets,  commencing  Monday,  Oct, 
8,  at  10  a.  m. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


Once  more  the  fashion  papers  are  full  of 
incitements  to  the  slender  waist  and  the  cry 
of  the  rival  corset-makers  is  loud  in  the  land. 
If  these  enterprising  trades  people  would  con- 
fine their  efforts  to  what  may  be  called  the 
sex  newspapers,  there  would  be  no  great 
harm  done  and  mere  man  would  remain  un- 
initiated into  the  mysteries  of  the  feminine 
ground  plan.  But  they  do  not.  They  over- 
flow into  the  daily  press,  and  they  do  it  with 
illustrations  that  so  far  defy  the  principles 
of  true  art  as  to  leave  nothing  to  the  imagina- 
tion. We  are  shown  Messrs.  So  and  So's 
corset  fit  situ,  so  to  speak,  and  we  are  asked 
to  admire  the  dread  and  awful  struggle  be- 
tween steel  and  flesh  in  which  steel  must 
have  its  way  in  twisting  the  human  form  into 
weird  shapes  at  which  its  creator  must  surely 
shudder.  We  have  peeped  through  our  fingers 
at  some  of  these  illustrations  for  which  a 
position  "next  to  reading  matter"  is  usually 
paid.  The  male  eye  would  discover  them 
wherever  they  were  placed,  but  perhaps  femi- 
nine sight  is  not  so  searching.  We  are  not 
sure  at  what  stage  of  the  toilet  the  corset 
is  usually  applied,  but  it  may  be  gathered 
from  the  illustrated  advertisements  that  the 
stage  is  a  very  early  one  and  that  there'  is 
but  slight  intercession  between  the  corset  and 
the  skin.  The  resulting  feminine  shape,  so 
faithfully  depicted  minus  everything  except 
the  corset  and  the  curious  frilled  fabric  that 
slightly  surmounts  it,  is  not  one  pleasing  to 
look  at.  It  taunts  the  imagination  and  re- 
fuses to  be  banished  by  the  most  skillful  crea- 
tions that  subsequently  hide  its  horrors.  How 
willingly  we  would  leave  these  things  un- 
known. With  what  determination  we  are  in- 
structed against  our  will. 


But  the  corset  has  had  its  day,  if  we  may 
credit  a  report  from  Paris.  An  enterprising 
reporter — a  man,  it  is  to  be  feared — having  his 
attention  directed  to  a  particularly  "chic 
Parisienne,"  with  a  waist  not  only  tiny  but 
absolutely  round,  had  the  courage  to  question 
the  fair  charmer  as  to  the  source  of  the  said 
waist.  He  wanted  to  know  if  it  was  the  "act 
of  God,"  as  the  insurance  policies  say,  or  the 
result  of  feminine  craft  The  lady  was  oblig- 
ing. "Chic  Parisiennes"  often  are.  She  not 
only  explained  the  device,  but  she  showed  it 
— doubtless  a  spare  one  that  she  happened  to 
have  in  her  pocket.  It  was  very'  simple,  like 
most  great  inventions,  and  the  tiny  round 
waist  proved  that  it  was  effective.  It  was 
nothing  more  than  a  belt  of  pure  India  rub- 
ber worn  next  to  the  skin.  The  belt  was 
three  inches  wide  and  was  finished  with 
pieces  of  fine  white  cloth  at  the  ends  with 
the  customary  tapes  for  tying  behind  the  back. 
Could   anything  be  more   admirable  ? 

It  works  like  a  charm,  but  without  the 
brutal  pressure  employed  by  the  modern  hy- 
draulic forty-horse-power  corset.  Its  modus 
operandi  is  to  deprive  the  waist  muscles  of 
their  nourishment  so  that  they  may  gradually 
depart  and  be  at  peace.  No  air  can  get  under 
that  belt,  there  can  be  no  perspiration,  and 
no  action  of  the  skin.  The  muscles  are  simply 
starved  into  non-existence.  Not  only  does 
the  waist  become  small,  but  also  perfectly 
round,  and  this  is  quite  beyond  the  power  of 
the  corset  with  its  unequal  pressure.  The  in- 
vention is  so  ingenious  and  it  is  so  effective 
that  it  seems  a  duty  to  make  it  known. 


The  lot  of  the  modern  boy  prince  is  by  no 
means  a  happy  one.  The  heir  to  a  throne 
has  large  duties  to  perform  and  he  has  to 
begin  the  strenuous  life  at  a  very  early  age. 
The  son  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  for  example, 
is  only  twelve  years  old,  but  long  before  he 
is  out  of  his  teens  he  must  know  at  least  six 
languages,  including  Latin  and  Greek,  and  so 
far  as  the  modern"  tongues  are  concerned  the 
knowledge  must  not  be  of  the  mere  schoolboy 
variety.  He  must  know  them  so  as  to  speak 
them  with  ease  and  to  use  them  for  diplo- 
matic purposes.  In  addition  to  a  thorough 
education,  of  which  languages  form  only  a 
small  part,  every  English  prince  learns  some 
kind  of  trade,  the  present  king  being  an  ef- 
ficient and  practical  carpenter.  Little  Prince 
Edward  is  about  to  enter  the  navy,  and  he 
must  begin  in  the  lowest  rank.  He  will  be 
taught  practically  every*  detail  of  life  on  board 
ship,  and  if  his  comrades  should  find  it  neces- 
sary to  punch  his  head  in  order  to  reduce 
its  size  they  will  assurealy  do  so  without 
compunction. 

Prince  Edward  nas  to  get  up  at  7  o'clock 
every  morning  and  go  through  some  pretty 
strenuous  exercises  before  he  is  allowed  to 
have  breakfast,  which  consists  of  plain  oat- 
meal porridge,  bread,  and  mine.  As  for  lux- 
uries in  diet,  he  hardly  knows  the  meaning  of 
the  word,  and  his  only  relaxation  is  a  half 
holiday  on  Saturday  afternoon.  There  is 
hardly  a  boy  in  an  American  public  school 
who  does  not  have  a  far  better  time  than 
Prince  Edward,  or  who  would  not  turn  up  his 
nose  at  his  weekly  "spending  money"  of  a 
shilling.  His  father,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
was  kept  equally  short  of  cash  when  he  was 
undergoing  his  naval  training,  and  it  was  com- 
monly said  that  he  was  more  often  hard  up 
than  any  other  midshipman  on  board.  In  this 
connection  a  very  good  story'  is  told  on  him. 
T'  is  said  that  in  a  fit  of  desperation  he  once 
'-rote  to  his  grandmother,  Queen  Victoria, 
'  ,  beg  a  tip.  After  all,  who  should  a  boy 
go    to    upon    such    occasions    if    not    to    bis 


grandmother  ?  But  Queen  Victoria  was  made 
of  sterner  stuff  than  that.  She  was  not  to  be 
beguiled  by  a  grandson,  and  so  with  her  own 
hand  she  wrote  him  a  long  letter  telling  him 
how  good  it  was  for  him  to  be  poor  and  reso- 
lutely declining  to  contribute  a  cent  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  a  situation  that  she  felt 
to  be  salutary.  But  the  impecunious  young 
prince  rose  to  the  occasion.  He  called  a  mid- 
shipmen's meeting  in  the  messroom  and  he 
sold  that  letter  by  auction  for  $25. 


A  writer  in  an  Eastern  newspaper  wonders 
why  we  are  always  bad  tempered  at  breakfast 
— for  of  course  we  are.  When  we  are  in  our 
own  homes  we  can  nourish  our  matutinal  ill- 
humor  unchecked  by  anything  save  conscience, 
and  that  doesn't  count  much  now-a-days,  and 
so  get  rid  of  it  under  the  stimulus  of  tea 
and  toast,  but  breakfast  is  certainly  a  trying 
meal  when  we  are  visiting.  The  ill-humor 
that  must  not  be  shown,  that  can  not  even 
find  solace  in  silence,  can  only  be  said  to 
gnaw.  We  may  not  read  the  newspapers 
and  even  letters  must  be  laid  on  one  side, 
while  to  be  absorbed  in  thought  is  rude.  Of 
course,  the  discipline  is  a  wholesome  one,  but 
the  mask  of  polite  cheerfulness  at  breakfast 
is  not  a  comfortable  one. 

At  one  of  the  great  hospitable  homes  in  the 
East  it  is  the  rule  for  the  lady  visitors  to 
have  breakfast  in  their  rooms.  Ill-natured 
gossip  says  that  the  charming  hostess  pre- 
fers a  solitary*  breakfast  herself  and  does  not 
allow  her  women  guests  to  go  down  without 
her.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  better  for 
men  and  women  who  are  away  from  home 
to  keep  well  apart  until  after  breakfast.  Cer- 
tainly the  men  prefer  it,  while  the  women 
must  feel  that  they  are  not  at  their  best  at 
a  time  when   all  nature  rejoices  the  most. 

We  certainly  are  not  at  our  best  in  the 
morning  so  far  as  contact  with  our  fellow- 
creatures  is  concerned.  The  man  who  makes 
jokes  at  breakfast  time  is  nothing  short  of 
a  nuisance,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  no  good 
joke  can  bear  the  morning  light.  Who  ever 
heard  of  a  marriage  proposal  before  breakfast 
or  even  soon  after  it  ?  A  happy  marriage 
could  not  possibly  result  from  such  an  out- 
rage even  if  it  were  committed. 


The  supply  of  marriageable  English  aristo- 
crats is  still  plentiful  and  large  enough  to 
meet  all  current  demands.  It  seems  that 
there  are  still  about  fifty  heirs  to  earldoms 
who  are  unmated,  and  most  of  them  are  emi- 
nently desirable  from  the  worldly  point  of 
view.  The  question  of  character  is,  of 
course,  quite  another  matter. 

Lord  Granby,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
has  just  attained  his  majority,  and  naturally 
his  wife  will  eventually  be  a  duchess.  The 
only  other  dukedom  on  the  matrimonial  mar- 
ket is  that  of  Lord  Down,  the  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  There  are,  of  course, 
other  young  men  who  will  one  day  be  dukes 
if  they  live,  but  they  have  not  attained  their 
majority. 

Among  other  matrimonially  desirable  young 
aristocrats  may  be  mentioned  Lord  Anglesey  ; 
Lord  Ronaldsbay,  who  is  an  intellectual  ex- 
plorer and  writer ;  Lord  Rocksavage,  Lord 
Compton  and  Lord  Gifford,  son  of  Lord 
Tweedale.  Of  the  bachelor  earls,  Lord 
Leven,  who  attained  his  majority  early  in 
the  year,  is  one  of  the  richest  of  his  class. 
He  is  fond  of  sports,  and  is  ambitious  to  ride 
his   own  horses   to   win.     Lord   Granard,   the 


new  master  of  the  horse ;  Lord  Caledon,  who 
is  devoted  to  motoring;  Lord  Clanwilliam, 
who  has  just  succeeded  his  father;  Lord  Mor- 
ley,  Lord  Stanhope,  Lord  Temple,  and  Lord 
Poulette  are  all  numbered  among  the  desir- 
able unmarried   earls. 

Among  the  viscounts  is  Lord  Holmpatrick, 
who  has  just  come  of  age,  and  Lord  Gort, 
who  does  not  come  of  age  until  he  is  twenty- 
five.  Lord  Torrington  has  just  been  cele- 
brating his  majority. 

Other  older  eligibles,  much  older,  indeed, 
are  the  Earl  of  Perth,  Lord  Sarathallan,  Lord 
Leconfield,  a  great  parti,  whose  brothers  are 
all  marrying,  but  who  seems  loth  to  quit  his 
bachelor  estate.  Lord  Lovat  is  thirty-six  and 
unwed.  Lord  Hamilton  of  Dalzell,  Lord  Hers- 
cell,  Lord  Lucas,  Lord  Henniker,  Lord 
O'Hagan,  Lord  Camoys,  and  Lord  Howard 
de  Walden,  the  last  immensely  wealthy,  are 
all  on  the  marriageable  list. 

Other  desirable  partis  are  Lord  Acheson, 
who  has  visited  this  country  ;  Lord  Windsor, 
Lord  Ansom,  Lord  Glamis,  Lord  Winterton, 
Lord  Duncannon,  Lord  Brooke,  Lord  Dal- 
meny,  Lord  Lascelles,  Lord  Villiers,  and  Lord 
Newry,  all  among  the  heirs  to  earldoms. 


The  Philadelphia  Telephone  Company  has 
instructed  its  operators  to  cease  saying 
"please"  to  its  customers,  and  in  like  manner 
the  customers  are  asked  to  refrain  from  a 
like  courtesy  to  the  operator.  The  company 
believes  that  much  time  may  thus  be  saved 
daily. 

It  is  gratifying  to  think  that  politeness  in 
Philadelphia  is  so  excessive  as  to  constitute 
a  waste  of  time  and  that  the  relations  between 
telephone  operators  and  customers  are  so 
gushingly  effusive  as  to  be  an  obstacle  to  busi- 
ness. In  some  other  cities  we  find  another 
word  that  is  wrung  from   exasperated  human 


nature,  equally  compact,  with  a  peculiar  solace 
all  its  own,  and  that  no  prohibition  could  ban- 
ish or  ingenuity  replace. 

Of  course,  the  time-saving  plea  is  an  ab- 
surd one.  The  order  in  question  is  on  all 
fours  with  the  movement  in  Chicago  to  dis- 
courage "unnecessary"  courtesy  on  the  part  of 
children.  To  say  "please"  and  "thank  you" 
is  a  waste  of  time,  while  the  use  of  "sir"  and 
"madam"  is  a  servility. 

The  reaction  from  this  repulsive  nonsense 
is  easily  in  sight.  It  might  be  thought  that 
even  Chicago  would  know  that  politeness  is 
good  business  and  that  the  graces  of  life  at- 
tract also  its  profits.  A  cult  of  courtesy 
among  business  men  could  always  corner  the 
market  against  a  cult  of  discourtesy,  and  hu- 
man nature  is  still  human  enough  to  appre- 
ciate and  to  seek  the  good  feeling  that  dic- 
tates good  manners.  Children  used  to  ad- 
dress their  fathers  as  "honored  sir,"  and  they 
were  better  children  than  ours  are.  General 
Grant,  writing  to  General  Buckner  and  de- 
manding the  "unconditional  and  immediate 
surrender"  of  Fort  Donelson,  concluded  by 
saying  that  he  was  "very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,"  and  General  Buckner  re- 
plied in  similar  terms  to  the  "ungenerous  and 
unchivalrous  terms."  We  may  smile  at  these 
old-fashioned  courtesies,  but  we  admire  them 
all  the  same  and  we  are  irresistibly  attracted 
to  their  modern  equivalents.  Other  things  be- 
ing equal,  we  prefer  the  smell  of  a  green- 
house to  that  of  a  stable,  and  it  will  not  take 
us  long  to  learn  that  politeness  is  a  salable 
commodity.     Also,  it  is  right. 

Pendally — Now,  candidly,  what  do  you  think 
of  my  book?  Grimshazi.* — Well,  I  always  did 
admire  the  courage  of  a  man  who,  without 
knowing  how  to  write,  writes  on  a  subject  of 
which  he  knows  nothing. — Smart  Set. 


CARPETS 

We  are  constantly  receiving  from 
our  Mills  in  the  East,  private  pat- 
terns and  colorings  in  Wilton,  Ax- 
minster,  Brussels,  Plain  Wilton 
Velvet  and  Tapestry  Brussels;  also 
through  our  New  York  House  pri- 
vate colorings  in  Crossley  (English) 
Plain  Carpetings.  We  execute 
special  orders. 

PRICES  AS  LOW  AS  THE  LOWEST 
"SLOANE    QUALITY"  CONSIDERED 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


An  old  Georgia  negro  having  told  the  judge 
that  he  had  "been  in  three  wars,"  was  asked 
to  name  them,  when  he  replied:  "I  wuz  a 
cook  in  de  Confedrit  war.  an'  atter  freedom 
broke  out  I  wuz  married  two  times!" 

She  had  buried  three  husbands,  and  the 
fourth  lay  cold  while  the  undertaker  meas- 
ured him.  And  she  was  known  in  the  Kentish 
village  to  have  put  aside  something  more  than 
husbands.  "It  isn't,  p'raps,  the  right  time 
to  mention  such  a  matter,"  said  the  under- 
taker to  the  widow,  "but  if  you  was  thinking 

of  taking  a  fifth "     "Now,  that  comes   of 

being  precipitous,"  replied  the  widow.  "I've 
just  took  the  barber  what  come  to  shave  the 
corpse." 

A  very  mild  north  of  England  vicar  had  for 
some  time  been  displeased  with  the  quality 
of  the  milk  served  him.  At  length  he  deter- 
mined to  remonstrate  with  his  milkman  for 
supplying  such  weak  stuff.  He  began  mildly: 
"I've  been  wanting  to  see  you  in  regard  to 
the  quality  of  milk  with  which  you  are  serving 
ine."  "Yes,  sir,"  uneasily  answered  the 
tradesman.  "I  only  wanted  to  say,"  continued 
the  minister,  "that  I  use  the  milk  for  dietary 
purposes  exclusively,  and  not  for  christening." 


At  the  banquet  given  in  New  York  to  Gen- 
eral Kuroki,  the  Japanese  hero,  Admiral 
Dewey  was  seated  beside  Viscount  Aoki,  the 
Japanese  ambassador.  The  latter  became  so 
enthusiastic  while  cheering  a  speaker  that  he 
upset  a  glass  of  water  over  the  admiral's 
coat.  The  diplomat  was  greatly  perturbed  be- 
cause of  the  accident,  but  Admiral  Dewey 
laughed  it  off,  saying:  "Do  not  be  distressed, 
I  beg  of  you.  Of  course,  I  should  have  pre- 
ferred salt  water,  but  do  not  let  the  matter 
annoy  you  in  the  least." 


A  man  was  brought  before  the  Leeds  magis- 
trates on  a  charge  of  theft.  He  had  no  one 
to  defend  him,  so  the  judge  requested  a  smart 
young  lawyer  to  take  him  into  an  ante-room 
and  give  him  the  best  advice  he  could.  Five 
minutes  later  the  lawyer,  to  the  surprise  of 
the  judge,  reappeared  in  court  alone. 
"Where's  the  prisoner?"  queried  the  magis- 
trate.    "You    told    me    to    give    him    the   best 

advice   I   could,  your  worship,  and "     "Of 

course  I  did.     Well?"     "Well,  I  did  so;  and 
the  culprit  is  gone." 

A  newspaper  man  having  asked  Elihu  Root 
how  long  he  thought  the  American  occupation 
of  Cuba  would  last,  got  the  following  story 
in  reply :  A  kindergarten  teacher  asked  a 
class  of  boys :  "Have  you  a  warm  coat  ?" 
"Yes,"  was  the  reply.  "Can  you  take  off  your 
warm  coat?"  "Yes."  "Has  a  bear  a  warm 
coat  ?"  "Yes."  "Can  a  bear  take  off  his  warm 
coat?"  "No."  "Why  can  not  the  bear  take 
off  his  warm  coat?"  This  puzzled  the  young- 
sters a  moment,  and  then  one  cub  on  the  back 
row  yelled  :  "  'Cause  God  only  knows  where 
the  buttons   are  !" 


An  Irishman  one  day  went  into  a  barber 
shop  to  get  shaved.  After  he  was  seated  and 
the  lather  about  half  applied  the  barber  was 
called  to  an  adjoining  room,  where  he  was 
detained  for  some  time.  The  barber  had  in 
the  shop  a  pet  monkey  which  was  continually 
imitating  his  master.  As  soon  as  the  latter 
left  the  room  the  monkey  grabbed  the  brush 
and  proceeded  to  finish  lathering  the  Irish- 
man's face.  After  doing  this  he  took  a  razor 
from  its  case  and  stropped  it  and  then  turned 
to  the  Irishman  to  shave  him.  "Shtop  that," 
said  the  latter  firmly.  "Ye  can  tuck  the 
towel  in  me  neck  and  put  the  soap  on  me 
face,  but,  begorrah,  yer  father's  got  to  shave 
me." 


"It  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  transact  any 
public  business  tonight,"  said  the  president  of 
the  city  council,  "because  of  the  lack  of  a  quo- 
rum." "Mr.  Chairman,"  said  the  new  mem- 
ber, arising  quickly,  "I  have  been  elected  on 
a  pledge  to  my  constituency  that  I  shall  work 
untiringly  and  unceasingly  for  the  upbuilding 
and  uplifting  of  our  city,  and  I  now  and  here 
move  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  immediate  purchase  of  as  good  a 
quorum  as  the  market  affords,  and  that  the 
committee  be  instructed  to  secure  the  quorum 
and  have  it  properly  installed  by  the  next 
meeting  night.  And  furthermore,"  he  said, 
with  a  fine  patriotic  touch,  "let  us  obtain  a 
good  American  quorum,  and  not  one  of  those 
ancient  Roman  things  !" 


Morris  Sellers  Largey,  the  young  Montana 
millionaire  who  is  devoting  himself  to  the  the- 
atrical business,  said  at  a  dinner,  apropos  of 
his  new  theatre  in  New  York.  "I  think  that 
theatricals  offer  a  fine  field  for  shrewd  in- 
vestors. They  are  very  steady.  They  are  not 
as  the  slave  trade  was  during  the  Civil  War. 
Perhaps  you  have  heard  of  the  slave  who 
wanted  to  buy  his  freedom.  This  was  before 
the  war,  and,  e  he  was  a  very  good  slave, 

his  mastc  I    aot   sell   him   to   himself  at 

any  price.  e  war  approached  its  end 

the  mastc  urally,  changed  his  mind. 

He  sent  for  the  i        e  one  morning  and  asked 
him  if  he  >f  the  same  mind  about 


purchasing  himself.  The  slave  scratched  his 
head,  looked  at  the  ground,  and  faltered: 
'Well,  Marse  Henry.  Ah  did  wanter  to  buy 
mahse'f,  but  Ah  been  a-studyin'  erbout  it  right 
smaht  lately,  sah,  an'  Ah  done  come  to  de 
'elusion  dat  in  dese  times  niggah  prop'ty  am 
too  onsartin,  sah,  to  put  any  money  in.'  " 


A  gentleman  from  one  of  the  Northern 
States  hurried  to  Texas  to  the  bedside  of  his 
son,  who  lay  sick  with  a  very  high  fever. 
The  doctor  who  had  accompanied  him  was 
very  anxious  to  procure  some  ice  for  his 
patient,  and  the  father  approached  a  group  on 
the  hotel  piazza,  inquiring  where  he  might 
get  some  ice.  None  of  the  group  made  any 
response  for  some  time,  but  when  the  inquiry 
was  repeated,  one  man  finally  renounced  to- 
bacco juice  for  articulation.  Striding  to  the 
end  of  the  balcony,  he  ejected  the  juice  and 
made  reply:  "Well,  who  the  hell  ever  heered 
o'  ice  in  the  summer  time  !" 

THE    MERRY  MUSE. 


Near-Swimming. 
"Mother,  may  I   go  learn  to   swim?" 

"Yes,    my   darling   daughter. 
Learn   at  a  correspondence  school. 
And  don't  go   near  the  water." 

— Yonkcrs  Statesman. 


Willing. 
Said    the    stuttering  baritone    Gantz, 
When    asked    by  the  chorister    Rantz, 
If  it  was   his   desire 
To    sing   in  the  choir, 
"I'd  j-j-j-jump  at  the  chants." 

— Lipfiincott's  Magazine. 


His  Humble  Uses. 
She  was  versed  in   Greek  and  Latin, 

She   was   versed    in   German,   too ; 
She  was  versed   in  all  the  classics, 

And  the  poets  old  and  new. 
She  had  studied  art  and  music. 

And    in    culture    she    was    graced; 
But   I   note  her  weary   husband 

Had  to  button  up  her  waist. 

She  could  talk  of  bygone   heroes, 

She    could    tell   offhand    their    names; 
She  could   tell   when    Rome   was    founded, 

And  the  date   it   fell    in   flames. 
She    could    tell    of   styles    and    fashions 

At     a     mile-a-minute     rate; 
But  she  had  to  ask  her  husband 

If  her  hat  was  pinned  on  straight. 

— Detroit  Free  Press. 


The  Song  of  the  Ring:. 

She  looked  up  at  the  sunset  and  she  pointed  to  the 

sky. 
She  pointed   to    an  eagle  as   it   soared   and  circled 

by. 
She  pointed  to  a  humming  bird,  she  pointed  to  a 

fly. 

And  she  had  a  solitaire  upon  her  finger. 

Finger  on  her  left  hand;  Finger  Number  Three. 

Finger   pointing  everywhere   as  busy    as   could   be. 
And  if  you  ask  me  why 
I   meaningly    reply: 
"She  had  a  solitaire  upon  her  finger." 

With  a  slow  and  graceful  movement  then  she  re- 
arranged her  hair, 

She  felt  around  her  collar  just  to  see  that  all  was 
there. 

The  buckle  on  her  belt  received  her  most  especial 
care. 
And  she  had   a  solitaire   upon  her  finger. 

Glowing  little  solitaire  and  shooting  darts  of  red, 
Every  time  she  had  to  push   the  hair  pins   in  her 
head. 
And  she  sat  and  clasped  her  knee 
Till    every  one  could  see 
She  had  a  solitaire  upon  her  finger. 

Her    left    hand    was    presented    when    I    went    and 

made  my  bow. 
Her  left  hand  smoothed  her  pompadour  the  while 

she  asked  me  how 
If,    coming   up   the   avenue,    I'd    seen   her  popper's 

cow — 
And   she  had   a  solitaire  upon   her  finger. 

The  proud   and  haughty  victor  of  a  humbled  man 

was  she, 
And  humbly  had  he  given  her  the  gage  of  victoree. 
She  strutted   everywhere 
With  her  left  hand  in  the  air 
And   she  had   a  solitaire  upon    her  finger. 

— New  York  Sun. 


Miss  Dresswell  had  just  returned,  after 
spending  a  week  with  a  country  friend.  Im- 
agine her  consternation  when  she  discovered 
her  previously  well-stocked  wardrobe  empty! 
"Gracious,  George!"  she  said  to  her  brother. 
"Where  are  all  my  clothes  ?  And  what  in 
the  world  is  that  great  black  patch  on  the 
lawn?"  The  face  of  George  exhibited  all  the 
well-known  signs  of  conscious  righteousness, 
and  he  met  her  gaze  unflinchingly.  "Maria," 
he  replied  consolingly,  "you  wrote  to  me  that  if 
I  wanted  the  key  of  the  billiard  room  I  should 
find  it  in  the  pocket  of  your  bolero."  "Yes, 
yes!"  "Well,  I  don't  know  a  bolero  from 
a  fichu  or  a  box  pleat,  so  I  took  all  the  things 
to  the  lawn  and  burned  them.  Then  I  re- 
covered the  key  from  the  ashes."  She  froze 
him  with  a  stare ;  and  he  is  now  thawing 
slowly  on  the  kitchen  stove. 


"Stetson"  Hat  Agency  "Fall  Styles.' 

Eugene    Korn,   926    Van    Ness    Avenue. 
Franklin    1275. 


Tel., 


Dr.   E.   O.    Cochrane,    Den-tist,   No.    1 179 
Ellis  Street,  between  Gough  and  Octavia. 


BANKING 


a 


Uncle  Sam  a  Partner 

The  United  States  Government,  through  its  rep- 
resentatives, the  national  bank  examiners,  is  kept 
closely  in  touch  with  the  affairs  of  every  national 
bank,  and  is  in  a  position  to  safeguard  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  interests  of  depositors.  Thus  the  Govern- 
ment is,  in  a  sense,  a  silent  partner  of  the  bank. 

The  examiner  is  required  to  go  twice  a  vear 
without  previous  announcement  or  warning,  and 
make  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  books  and  rec- 
ords of  the  bank,  reporting  his  findings  in  detail  to 
the  Comptroller  of  the    Currency  at    Washington. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  efficiency  of  this  system 
it  may  be  cited  that  not  one  cent  has  ever  been 
lost  by  depositors  through  the  failure  of  a  national 
bank  in  San  Francisco. 

America?i  National  Bank 

Merchants  Exchange  Building 

California  Street,  near  Montgomery  SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Anglo-Californian  Bank,  Ltd. 


Established  1873. 


MAIN     OFFICE 

Pine  and    Sansome   Streets, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


BRANCHES 

1030  Van    Ness    Avenue 

2049  Mission  Street 

San  Francisco 


Managers : 


I.  Steinhart 
P.  N.  Lilienthal 


CAPITAL  PAID  IN $1,500,000 

SURPLUS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS 1,362,895 

A  General   Banking  Business  Conducted.     Accounts  of  Corporations,  Firms    and    Individual! 
Solicited. 

SAFE   DEPOSIT    VAULTS    AT    VAN    NESS    AVENUE    BRANCH. 


French    Savings    Bank 

The  French  Savings  Bank  Building,    108-110 
Sutter  Street. 


THE  FRENCH-AMERICAN  BANK 

occupies  offices  in  the  same  building. 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legallet,  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz,  Vice- 
President. 

Directors — J.  E.  Artigues,  O.  Bozio,  T.  A. 
Bergerot,  E.  J.  DeSabla,  J.  M.  Dupas,  J.  S. 
Godeau,  J.  J.  Macx,  George  Belaney,  Leon 
Kaufman. 


The  French  Savings  Bank  is  now  installing 
Safe  Deposit  Boxes  which  will  soon  be  ready 
for  the  use  of  the  Bank's  clients. 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

Guaranteed    Capital    $1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..  1,000,000.00 
Deposits,  June  29,  1907 38,156,931.28 

OFFICERS— President,  N.  Ohlandt;  First 
Vice-President,  Daniel  Meyer;  Second  Vice- 
President,  Emil  Rohte ;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R. 
Scnmidt;  Assistant  Cashier,  William  Herr- 
mann; Secretary,  George  Tourny;  Assistant 
Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller:  Goodfellow  &  Eells, 
General    Attorneys. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS— N.  Ohlandt", 
Daniel  Meyer,  Emit  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart, 
I.  N.  Walter,  J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillman, 
Jr.,  E.  T.  Kruse  and  W.   S.   Goodfellow. 


THE    UNIVERSITY    SAVINGS    BANK 

BERKELEY,    CALIFORNIA. 
Savings  and  household  checking  accounts 
invited.    Interest  on  deposits 
DIRECTORS— Geo.    P.    Baxter,    President;   J. 
W.  Richards,   Vice-President;  Benjamin  Bangs, 
Vice-President;  Louis  Titus,  Dr.  Thos.  Addison, 
A.    G.    Freeman,    Duncan    McDuffie,    Perry    T. 
Tompkins,    F.    L.    Lipman,     W.    J.    Hotcbkiss, 
P.  H.  Atkinson,  Cashier. 


A   Beginning; 

Many  of  San  Francisco's 
most  substantial  fortunes 
can  be  traced  to  a  small  de- 
posit in  a  savings  bank — a 
good  proportion  of  them  in 
this  one,  for  you  must  know 
that  this  bank  was  incor- 
porated in  1882. 

What  others  have  done 
you  can  do.  Start  now. 
This  bank  pays  you  4%  in- 
terest on  your  savings. 

Branches  are  open  on  Saturday  eveninus 
from  6:30  to  8  o'clock. 

California  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company 

California  and  Montgomery  Sts. 

West  End  Branch 1531  Devisadero 

Mission  Branch 2572  Mission,  near  22d 

Uptown  Branch. ..1740  Fillmore,  nr.  Sutter 
Potrero  Branch. Kentucky  and  tjtth 


$665,000,000.00 

Are  invested  in  all  the  Building:  and  Loan  Associ- 
ations in  the  United  States.  This  is  more  than 
the  capital  of  all  the  National  Banks. 

WHY  IS  THIS? 
Because  they  are  the  safest  investment  in  the  world 
and  pay  the  best  interest  on  money  deposited. 
The  Continental  Building  and  Loan  Association 
of  San  Francisco,  is  the  largest  in  the  United  States 
and  pays  6  per  cent,  payable  semi-annually,  on 
term  deposits;  4  per  cent  on  ordinary  deposits,  and 
from  5  to  6  per  cent  on  monthly  saving's. 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

U.  S.  Assets    %2, 493, 154 

"     Surplus 483,989 

PACIFIC   COAST   DEPARTMENT 
1004  merchants'  exchange 
SAN    FRANCISCO 
J.  J.  Kenny  W.  L.  W.  Miu.ii 

Manager  Assistant  Manager 


Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Company 


Established  1850 


OF  HARTFORD 


Total  Assets $5,721,433.00 

Surplus  to  Policy-Holders 2,282,186.00 

BENJAMIN    J.    SMITH 

Manager  Pacific  Department 

51S    CALIFORNIA    STREET 

San  Francisco 


E.    P.    BARRETT,    Member   S.    F.    Stock   in. 

Exchange  Board 
II.  ZADIG,  Member  Merchants'  Exchange 

Phone  Temporary   ly^s 


Zadig  &  Co. 

Stock  Brokers 


324  Buah  Street 


San  Francisco 


We    have    installed    a    private    wire    conntctinf 
San  Francisco  with  Goldfield. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


October  26,  1907. 


PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing   the    past    week    in    the    cities    on    and 
around    the    Bay    of    San    Francisco    will    be 
found  in  the  following  department: 

Many  informal  affairs  have  filled  the  past 
ten  days  in  the  social  world  and  there  are  an- 
nouncements galore  of  November  festivities 
which  are  already  planned.  The  debutantes 
are  to  be  introduced  at  events  of  decided  im- 
portance, several  large  teas  and  one  or  two 
balls  being  spoken  of.  The  dates  of  other  of 
the  club  dances  are  announced  and  the  win- 
ter promises  to  be  an  exceptionally  gay  one. 

The  engagement  is  formally  announced  of 
Miss  Cornelia  Jerome  Winder,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  E.  Winder  of  Detroit, 
Michigan,  and  Los  Angeles,  California,  to  Pay 
Director  R.  T.  Mason  Ball,  U.  S.  N.  Their 
wedding  will  be  celebrated  in  November  in 
Detroit. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss 
Grace  Dollar,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert Dollar  of  San  Rafael,  to  Mr.  Frederick  R. 
Dickson  of  San  Geronimo. 

Invitations  have  been  received  from  Mr. 
and,  Mrs.  Henry  Barbour  Child  to  the  mar- 
riage of  their  daughter,  Miss  Ellen  Dean 
Child,  to  Mr.  William  Morse  Nichols,  son  of 
Bishop  and  Mrs.  Nichols,  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, November  6,  at  half-past  8  o'clock,  at  St. 
Peter's  Church,  Helena,  Montana. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Marie  Brent  Watkins, 
daughter  of  Mr.  E.  L.  Watkins  of  Alhambra, 
to  Mr.  John  North  of  Los  Angeles  took  place 
on  Tuesday  evening  of  last  week  at  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franc  Ogilvy-Wood  in  Al- 
hambra. The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the 
Reverend  Father  Banning  of  San  Gabriel  Mis- 
sion. Miss  Ethel  Shorb  of  San  Francisco,  the 
bride's  cousin,  was  the  maid  of  honor,  and 
the  bridesmaids  were :  Miss  Grace  Melius 
and  Miss  Katharine  Melius  of  Los  Angeles, 
Miss  Anita  Patton  of  San  Gabriel,  and  Miss 
Helen  Reed  of  Alhambra.  Mr.  Frank  Wat- 
kins was  the  best  man  and  Mr.  James  Parker, 
Mr.  Robert  Devereaux,  Mr.  Godfrey  Purcell, 
and  Mr.  Robert  McCormick  were  ushers. 
After  their  wedding  journey  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
North  will  live  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Agnes  Sadler,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Herman  Sadler,  to  Mr.  Ferdinand 
Schnackenberg  took  place  on  Wednesday 
evening  last  at  the  home  of  the  bride  in  Oak- 
land, the  Reverend  William  Kirk  Guthrie  be- 
ing the  officiating  clergyman.  The  brides- 
maids were  Miss  Julia  Mau  and  Miss  Ida 
Voorman  and  Professor  Armine  Leuschner  of 
the  University  of  California  was  best  man. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schnackenberg  have  gone  to 
Southern  California  on  their  wedding  journey. 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker  will  entertain  at  a  ball  on 
November  9  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  at  which 
her  daughter,  Miss  Helen  Baker,  will  make 
her  formal  debut. 

The  Gayety  Club,  of  which  Miss  Margaret 
Newhall  has  been  elected  president  and  Miss 
Louise  Boyd  secretary -treasurer  for  the  com- 
ing season,  announces  the  following  hostesses 
and  dates  of  the  dances :  Miss  Marguerite 
Barron,  at  her  Jackson-Street  home  on  No- 
vember 20 ;  Miss  Louise  Foster,  at  Century 
Club  Hall,  December  18 ;  Miss  Lydia  Hopkins, 
at  Century  Club  Hall,  January  15,  and  Miss 
Helene  Irwin,  at  her  home  on  Washington 
Street  on  February  12. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Saturday  Evening 
Dancing  Class  has  been  reorganized  as  the 
Friday  Evening  Dances  and  the  dances  will 
take  place  at  Century  Club  Hall  on  the  fol- 
lowing dates :  November  15,  December  13, 
January  10,  and  February  14.  The  patronesses 
are :  Mrs.  James  Potter  Langhorne,  Mrs.  Louis 
F.  Monteagle,  Mrs.  George  A.  Moore,  Mrs. 
Wakefield  Baker,  and  Mrs.  George  F.  Ash- 
ton. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  was  the  hostess  at  a 
dinner  on  Wednesday  of  last  week  in  honor 
of  Bishop  da  Silva,  which  was  followed  by 
a  small  reception. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin  entertained 
at  a  dinner  and  theatre  party  on  Saturday 
evening  last- 
Mrs.  Sallie  Stetson  Winslow  was  the 
hostess  at  a  dinner  on  Wednesday  of  last 
week  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson  was  the  hostess 
at  a  luncheon  at  her  home  in  Burlingame  on 
Friday  last. 

Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  was  the  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  on  Tuesday  of  last  week  in  honor 
of  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis. 

Mrs.  Hyde-Smith  was  the  hostess  at  a 
bridge  party  on  Friday  of  last  week  at  her 
home   on   Fillmore   Street. 

Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding  was  the  hostess  at 
an  informal  tea  at  her  Belvedere  home  on 
Friday  last. 

Mrs.  Sylvanus  Farnham  was  the  hostess  at 
a  tea  on  Wednesday  last  at  her  home  in 
Oakland  in  honor  of  Miss  Alia  Henshaw,  who 
is  to  be  married  next  month  to  Mr.  Harry 
Chickering. 


Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of 
mjovem  nts  to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast 
and  of  the  whereabouts  of  absent  Cali- 
fornians : 

Mi    and  Mrs.  Laurance  I.   Scott,  who  have 
-:n    it   their   Burlingame   home   for   the  past 


year,  will  come  to  town  on  November  1  to 
spend  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hays  Hammond  will 
arrive  shortly  from  the  East  to  spend  the 
winter  in   Santa   Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patrick  Calhoun  have  been 
recent  visitors  at  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  was  in  town  for 
several  days  last  week  as  the  guest  of  Mrs. 
J.    R.    K.    Nuttall. 

Miss  Jennie  Crocker  left  last  week  for  the 
East,  where  she  will  remain  until  Christmas. 

Mr.  A,  N.  Drown  and  Miss  Newell  Drown 
are  expected  to  return  home  from  Europe 
within    a   few   weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  McNear  will  come  to 
town  on  November  1  from  their  country  place 
at  Menlo  for  the  winter. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Hammond  of 
Lake  County  have  recently  been  in  town  for 
a    visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  have 
taken  a  house  on  Broadway  for  the  winter 
and  will  come  to  town  in  about  a  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Mailliard  and  Miss 
Anita  Mailliard  will  return  on  November  1 
from  their  summer  home  in  Belvedere. 

Mrs.  Jerome  Lincoln  and  Miss  Ethel  Lin- 
coln have  returned  to  town  after  spending 
the  summer  at  St.  Helena. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Sperry,  who  have 
been  abroad  for  several  months,  have  ar- 
rived recently  in  New  York  and  will  come 
almost  directly  West 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  D.  Pillsbury,  who 
have  returned  recently  from  Boston,  will 
spend  the  winter  in  San  Mateo,  where  they 
have  leased  the  Shreve  house. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Kruttschnitt,  Jr.,  after 
spending  several  days  in  town  as  the  guests 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Pickering,  have  gone 
to    Clifton,    Arizona. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  M.  Holbrook  have 
been  spending  a  fortnight  at  Coronado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Landers  and  Miss 
Eleanor  Landers,  who  have  been  abroad  for 
some  time,  arrived  recently  in  Paris. 

Mrs.  Henry  St.  Goar  and  her  family  have 
returned  from  Europe,  where  they  have  been 
for  the  past  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Green  have  taken 
apartments   at   the    Fairmont   for   the    winter. 

Mrs.  McClung  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Nel- 
son Goss,  the  wife  of  Ensign  Goss,  U.  S.  N., 
are  in  San  Francisco  for  a  stay  of  three 
months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  R.  Judah  and  Miss 
Christine  Judah  will  spend  the  winter  at 
Palo   Alto. 

Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln  Brown  and  son 
left  last  Monday  for  their  home  in  Los  An- 
geles. 

Miss  Eudora  L.  Martin  has  just  returned 
from  a  most  delightful  year  in  Europe  and 
has  taken  apartments  at  the  Hill  Crest,  cor- 
ner of  California  and  Jones  Streets. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  Byron  Hot 
Springs  were :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Shannon, 
Mr.  J.  T.  McCrosson,  Mr.  W.  E.  Zander,  Mr. 
J.  A.  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Eaton,  Mr. 

C.  F.  Berry,  Miss  May  Smith,  Mr.  D.  A. 
White,  Mr.  W.  G.  Thompson,  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Zinkand,  Mrs.  Wilton  L.  Phillips,  of  San 
irancisco. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  Hotel  del  Coro- 
nado, Coronado  Beach,  were :  Mr.  John  S. 
Howell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Frenzel,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Holbrook,  Miss  Begley,  Mrs.  John 

D.  Spreckels,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Wunder, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Eby,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Scott,  Mr.  George  Stone,  Mr.  and  Mr-,. 
T.  F.  Scanlon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Christen - 
sen,  of  San  Francisco. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  Hotel  Rafael,  San 
Rafael,  were :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  O.  Risser,  Mr. 
C.  E.  Wilson,  Miss  Hutchinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  G.  Niggle,  Miss  Niggle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Wasserman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  F.  Belden,  Miss 
Kathleen  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Skilling, 
Miss  Skilling,  Mr.  W.  J.  Somers,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Heilbroner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Biddle,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Page,  Mrs.  I.  W.  Thome,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  M.  B.  Anthony,  Mrs.  C  W.  Piatt, 
Mr.   and  Mrs.   C.  J.   Berry,  of  San  Francisco. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  Del  Monte  were : 
Mr.  A.  Homburg,  Miss  Homburg,  Mr.  F.  Lar- 
kin,  Mr.  Bruce  Bonney,  Mrs.  William  Kellard 
and  son,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Linden,  Mr. 
J.  Downey  Harvey,  Mr.  Peter  D.  Martin,  Mr. 
Walter  S.  Martin,  Mrs.  Oscar  Cooper,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Kohl,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Miller, 
Mr.  Amos  Burr,  Mrs.  C.  R.  McCormick,  Mr. 
Joseph  E.  Rolker,  Mr.  A.  D.  Shepard,  Mr.  M. 
Davis,  Mr.  Stanley  P.  de  Arce,  Mr.  M.  R. 
Fleishman,  Mr.  H.  G.  Martell,  Mrs.  C.  O 
Alexander,  Miss  Marie  Berger,  Mrs.  A.  Page, 
of   San   Francisco. 


Practically  all  of  our  canary  birds  come 
from  abroad — probably  three-quarters  of  them 
from  the  region  of  the  Harz  Mountains,  in 
Germany,  and  the  Tyrol,  in  Austria.  Strange 
to  say,  the  bird,  which  is  a  native  of  the 
Canary  Islands,  Madeira,  and  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands,  does  not  come  from  any  of  these 
places.  If  it  did  nobody  would  want  it,  for, 
in  the  wild  state,  its  plumage  is  gray,  greenish 
yellow,  or  tinged  with  brown.  Its  present 
color,  which  is  so  highly  valued,  is  purely  a 
matter  of  breeding,  which  four  centuries  of 
domestication  have  given  it.  For  canaries 
were  first  brought  to  Italy  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  since  that  time  Darwinism  has 
had  full  play  on  these  little  pets,  producing  no 
fewer  than  twenty-seven  well-known  varieties 
and  scores  of  minor  ones. 


Love-Making  on  the  Stage. 
The  month  opened  a  sentimental  epoch  on 
Broadway  and  all  its  tributary  streets,  writes 
Ada  Patterson  in  the  Dramatic  Mirror.  This 
because  two  lovers  are  nightly  making  love  in 
most  gratifying  fashion  for  the  entertainment 
of  full  houses  at  old  Wallack's  and  the  new 
Hudson  theatres.  Rose  Stahl  has  frequently 
declared  that  the  test  of  a  love  scene  is 
whether  you  who  look  upon  it  would  like  to 
be  the.  woman  who  shares  it.  This  test  Rob- 
ert Edeson  in  "Classmates"  and  Dustin  Far- 
num  in  "The  Ranger"  triumphantly  endure. 
There  is  a  difference  in  their  love-making 
in  its  methods  and  spirit.  Robert  Edeson  has 
a  pleasantly  modified  bear  grip.  He  takes  a 
girl  in  his  arms  without  a  single  "by  your 
leave."  He  has  a  masterful  of-course-you- 
like  -  it  -  even  -  though-you-are-not-used-to-it  air. 
He  has  the  genius  of  directness  in  matters 
amatory.  He  has  the  confident  expression  of 
eye,  the  o  f-course-you-wi  11-yi  eld-aft  er- a- while- 
even -though -you-do-fuss-and-flutter-a-bit  look 
that  every  woman  secretly  likes.  The  emblem 
of  the  Edeson  school  of  love-making  is  an 
amiable  and  successful  bruin.  Dustin  Far- 
num's  wooings  are  of  the  gentle  south  wind 
variety.  He  might  be  a  Spanish  swain  twang- 
ing his  guitar  plaintively  by  moonlight  under 
a  barred  window  of  Seville,  but  he  happens  to 
be  a  Broadway  star.  But  in  the  Spanish 
method  of  wooing  he  persists.  He  is  all 
poetry,  all  reverence,  his  mental  attitude  that 
of  the  bowed  head  and  bended  knee.  When 
he  embraces  a  girl  he  tenderly  folds  her  hands 
in  his,  clasps  the  four  palm  bearers  in  the 
neighborhood  of  his  chin,  and  looks  into  her 
eyes  as  an  angling  boy  peers  into  the  deep 
pool  where  he  means  to  go  fishing.  His  man- 
ner is  that  of  the  diffident  youth  who  thinks 
of  his  inamorata  all  day  and  dreams  of  her  all 
night,  but  is  afraid  to  speak  to  her  when  she 
dawns  upon  his  vision.  Some  women  prefer 
being  made  love  to  thus  through  a  stained- 
glass  window.  Others  prefer  the  more  primi- 
tive method.  Both  are  making  the  walls  of 
the  theatres  bulge  at  matinees. 
-»♦»- 


The  Mansfeldt  Recital. 

Hugo  Mansfeldt,  the  distinguished  pianist 
will  be  heard  for  the  first  time  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  six  years  at  Lyric  Hall  next  Wednes- 
day evening,  October  30.  None  of  the  older 
generation  need  be  told  of  his  artistic  achieve- 
ments, but  some  of  those  younger  will  perhaps 
have  to  be  reminded  that  Mr.  Mansfeldt  has 
scored  triumphs  both  at  home  and  abroad 
equal  to  those  of  any  other  pianist.  Mr. 
Mansfeldt  will  play  the  following  programme : 

Schumann—  Scherzo,  Op.  14;  Traumerei ; 
Aufschwung ;  Nocturne ;  Presto  passionata. 
Op.  22. 

Chopin — Nocturne  ;  Mazurka  ;  Fantaisie  ; 
Impromptu ;    Scherzo. 

Liszt — Consolation  ;  Waldesrauschen  ;  Gno- 
menreigen;  Consolation,  E  major;  Hungarian 
Rhapsody,  No.  10. 

+•+ 

Andrew  Lang,  in  the  Century,  writes  so 
wisely  about  "Dandyism"  that  it  would  be  a 
crime  to  attempt  a  paraphrase.  Here  are 
some  of  his  reflections: 

One  is  sorry  for  the  dandies  of  our  day,  be- 
cause though  their  clothes  fit  ever  so  well  and 
are  ever  so  fresh,  custom  prescribes  a  dark  or  sub- 
fuse  hue,  with  no  lace,  no  velvet  (above  all, 
not  on  coat  collars);  no  slashes,  puffs,  and  van- 
dykings;  no  pearls  and  gold,  no  gules  and  azure. 

The  common  trousers  are  shapeless  things,  and 
for  perfection  you  need  two  pairs  every  day. 
Genius  is  stunted,  display  is  checked,  and  though 
you  may  wear  brilliant  hose  with  knickerbockers 
in  the  country,  glorious  waistcoats  are  rarely  seen 
except  in  the  windows  of  tailors'  shops  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  The  dandy  can  only  cultivate 
immaculate  neatness  and  perfection  of  fit.  Our 
officers  at  Ladysmith,  when  the  place  was  relieved, 
looked  like  skeletons,  but  were  as  spruce  and  neat, 
I  have  been  told,  as  ever  they  showed  in  the 
park.  They  cultivated  self-respect,  like  Stendhal, 
the  celebrated  novelist,  who  was  said  to  have 
been  the  only  man  that  shaved  every  day  in  the 
dreadful  winter  retreat   from   Moscow. 

This  is  the  dandyism  we  admire,  the  perfection 
of  personal  self-respect  exhibited  by  Julius  Caesar, 
Claverhouse,  and  Montrose,  combing  his  love- 
locks, like  the  Three  Hundred  of  Thermopylae,  on 
the  morning  of  his  shameful  death.  He  went  to 
the  gibbet  "like  a  bridegroom  to  his  bride."  His- 
tory and  "the  human  heart  by  which  we  live" 
have  an  immortal  tenderness  for  the  great,  the 
wise,  the  brave,  who  have  died  dandies  as  they 
lived,   gallant  hearts  and  stately  gentlemen. 


The  late  Miss  Anna  Jeanes  left  by  will  to 
the  trustees  of  Swarthmore  College  at  Swarth- 
more,  Pennsylvania,  coal  properties  valued  at 
three  million  dollars  on  condition  that  the 
management  "shall  discontinue  and  abandon 
all  participation  in  intercollegiate  sports  and 
games."  Miss  Jeanes  came  of  an  old  Phila- 
delphia Quaker  family,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  interested  for  the  last  ten  years  in  Budd- 
hism. She  seems  to  have  been  opposed  to 
violent  contentions,  even  in  sports. 


San  Mateo  Counry 

ON  THE  NEW  AUTO  BOULEVARD 

LAWN  PLAN  PERPETUAL  CARE 


Comfort  glasses.  Comfort 
to  the  weak  eye;  comfort 
to  the  tender  nose. 

Hirsch  6c  Kaiser 

1757  Fillmore  St.  Qpticiam 


OUT-OF-TOWN  HOTELS 

There's  only  one 

DEL  MONTE 


Golf,  Sea  Bathing,  Motoring.  Parlor  car  from 
San  Francisco  twice  daily.  Special  week  end 
rates.  Free  art  exhibition  and  sales  gallery  of 
California  painters.  Week-end  golf  tournament 
during  the  summer. 

Inquire  Peck-Judah  Co.,  789  Market  Street,  In- 
formation Bureau,  Southern  Pacific,  Flood  Build- 
ing, or  H.  R.  Warner,  Manager,  Del  Monte, 
California. 


THE  NEW  HOTEL  VENDOME,  San  Jose 

Thoroughly  rebuilt  and  refurnished.  Unex- 
celled cuisine,  every  modern  convenience,  charm- 
ingly located  in  beautiful  park.  Swimming  pool, 
bowling  alleys,  tennis  courts,  and  sample  rooms 
for  commercial  men  downtown.  A  delightful  place 
to  spend  the  summer.     Rates  reasonable. 

HOTEL  VENDOME  COMPANY. 


Oakland's    Beautiful    New    Hotel 
The 

Key    Route   Inn 

22d  Street  and  Broadway 

NOW    OPEN 

Beautifully  furnished  rooms  with  every  modern 
improvement.      Cafe    a    la    Carte    at    moderate 


prices. 


N.  S.  MULLAN,  Manager. 


Hotel  Rafael 

San  Rafael,  Cat. 
Open  year  around.  Headquarters  Automobile 
League.  New  and  commodious  garage.  Fifty 
minutes  from  San  Francisco.  Complete  change 
of  climate,  Tiburon  or  Sausalito  Ferry.  All 
modern  conveniences. 

F.  N.  Orpin,  Proprietor. 


Byron 
Hot  Springs 

The  waters  cure  rheumatism — the  environment 
is  perfect — the  hotel  comfortable  and  supplied 
with  an  unexcelled  table.  See  Southern  Pacific 
Information  Bureau,  ground  floor,  James  Flood 
Building;  Peck-Judah  Co.,  789  Market  St,  or 
audress  hotel. 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Most    Delightful    Climate    on    Earth. 
Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 

American  Plan,  Summer  Rates  $3.50  per  day. 

"  Good  Music  "  and  "  Fine  Automobile  Road, 

Los  Angeles-Riverside  to  Coronado." 

Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and   other   outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
Fishing,    Boating    and    Bat'"r?    are    the    very 
best.     Send  for  Booklet 

MORGAN  ROSS,   !.fanager, 

Coronado  Beach,  Cal. 

Or  see  H.  F.  NORCROSS,  Agent, 

334  So.  Spring  St.,  Loi  Angcle*. 

TeL  A  6789;  Main  3917. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


Pears' 

Pears'  Soap  fur- 
nishes all  the  skin 
needs,  except  water. 

Just  how  it 
cleanses,  softens 
and  freshens  the 
delicate  skin-fabric, 
takes  longer  to  ex- 
pound than  to  expe- 
rience.  Use  a  cake. 

Sold  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe 


Fairmont  Hotel 

Crowns  the  most  magnificent 
site  in  the  heart  of 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


European  Plan 


Rates  $2.50  and  upward 
Cuisine  and  service  unsurpassed 
Ail  rooms  outside 
Every  room  with  bath 


=i\MNAGEMENT   0F= 


The  Palace  Hotel  Company 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

Discrimination  is  the 
epicure's    capital. 

Grill  Room 


Hotel  Collingwood 

35th  St.,  bet.  5th  Ave.  and  Broadway 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

New  fireproof  hotel,  located  in  the  shopping 
and  theatre  district,  containing  every  modern 
device  for  comfort  of  guests. 

Positively  exclusive.     Service  a  la  carte. 


A  GRADUATE  NURSE 

of  most  exemplary  character  and  refinement,  and 
well  known  to  the  medical  profession  of  San 
Francisco,  desires  at  her  own  home  the  profes- 
sional care  of  one  or  two  young  children  who  are 
convalescing'  in  delicate  health  or  who  are  tem- 
porarily separated  from  their  parents.    Address 

Box  84,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


& 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 


\ 


Get  "Improved,"  no  tacks  required 
Wood.  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


HILLCREST 
APARTMENTS 

N.  E.  cor.  California  and 

Jones  Sts. 

GRILL  OPENS  NOV.  15th 


A   SMALL   RESIDENCE  PARK 

Which  has  been  in  process  of  development  dur- 
ing" the  past  two  years,  is  now  open,  on  com- 
manding hills  just  back  of  Menlo  and  Fair 
Oaks,  between  the  new  grounds  of  the  Menlo 
Golf  and  Country  Club  and  the  valley  floor. 
Water,  private  roads,  open  spaces,  stable  reser- 
vation, underground  telephone  and  light  wires, 
residence  sites  laid  out  with  reference  to  trees 
and  to  permanent  view  of  the  mountains  and 
valley  and  bay.  Near  to  the  right-of-way  of 
the  projected  foothill  trolley.  Address  C.  L. 
PLACE,  113  The  Circle,  Palo  Alto,  California. 


PERSONAL. 


Army  and  Naw. 
The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army 
and    navy    people    who     are    or    have    been 
stationed  at  Pacific  Coast  points : 

Rear-Admiral  C  H.  Stockton,  U.  S.  N.,  was 
retired  from  active  service  on  October  13 
on  account  of  having  reached  the  age  limit 
of    sixty-two    years. 

Rear-Admiral  S.  M.  Ackley,  U.  S.  N.,  was 
retired  from  active  service  on  October  13  on 
account  of  having  reached  the  age  limit  of 
sixty-two    years. 

Brigadier- General  Edward  S.  Godfrey,  U. 
S.  A.,  was  retired  from  active  service  on  Oc- 
tober 9  on  account  of  having  reached  the 
age  limit   of   sixty-four  years. 

Brigadier-General  Frederick  Funston,  U. 
S.  A.,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Joseph  Dun- 
can, general  staff,  U.  S.  A.,  chief  of  staff, 
was  ordered  to  proceed  on  or  about  October 
23  to  the  Presidio  of  Monterey  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  the  required  horsemanship 
test. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Otis  W.  Pollock,  U.  S. 
A.,  retired,  has  arrived  on  a  visit  from  his 
home   in    Mexico. 

Major  Eugene  T.  Wilson,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  is  ordered  relieved  from 
duty  at  the  Army  War  College,  Washington, 
D.  C,  to  take  effect  on  October  31,  and  will 
then  proceed  to  join  his  proper  station. 

Major  William  A.  Nichols,  U.  S.  A.,  who 
has  recently  returned  from  the  Philippines, 
has  gone  to  Seattle  to  spend  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence.    He  will  shortly  be  promoted. 

Captain  Kirby  Walker,  Fourteenth  Cavalry, 
U.  S.  A.,  is  by  direction  of  the  President 
detailed  for  service  and  to  fill  a  vacancy  in 
the  quartermaster's  department,  U.  S.  A. 

Captain  Eugene  P.  Jervey,  Jr.,  Tenth  Cav- 
alry, U.  S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  further  duty 
in  the  quartermaster's  department,  U.  S.  A., 
and  when  relieved  from  treatment  at  the 
Army  General  Hospital,  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco,  will  proceed  to  join  his  regiment. 

Captain  P.  W.  Arnold,  Seventh  Cavalry,  U. 
S.  A.,  arrived  on  the  last  transport  from 
Manila. 

Captain  Edwin  C  Long,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  relieved 
from  duty  at  headquarters,  Department  of 
California,  and  to  join  the  company  to  which 
he  was  assigned. 

Captain  Alden  Trotter,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  Fort  Baker,  has  been  granted 
one  month's  leave  of  absence,  to  take  effect 
on   November   1. 

Captain  Lawrence  D.  Cabell,  quartermas- 
ter's department,  TJ.  S.  A.,  is  a  patient  at  the 
Army  General  Hospital,  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco. 

Lieutenant  J.  F.  Walker,  U.  S.  N.,  is  dis- 
charged from  treatment  at  the  Naval  Hos- 
pital, Yokohama,  and  ordered  to  the  Chatta- 
nooga. 

Lieutenant  N.  T.  Tarrant,  U.  S.  N.,  is  de- 
tached from  the  Charleston,  ordered  home 
and  granted  two  months'  sick  leave. 

Lieutenant  Rudolph  E.  Smyser,  Fourteenth 
Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  duty  as 
assistant  to  the  depot  quartermaster,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  and  from  further  duty  in  the 
quartermaster's  department  and  will  join  his 
regiment. 

Lieutenant  Frederick  S.  Macy,  assistant  sur- 
geon, TJ.  S.  A.,  is  directed  upon  his  arrival 
in  San  Francisco  to  report  in  person  to  the 
medical  superintendent  of  the  army  trans- 
port service  for  duty  as  surgeon  on  the  trans- 
port Buford,  during  the  voyage  to  Manila, 
sailing  on  November  S  from  San  Francisco. 
Upon  his  arrival  in  Manila  he  will  report 
for  duty  in  the  Philippine  Division,  U.  S.  A. 

Lieutenant  William  A.  Nickline,  assistant 
surgeon,  U.  S.  A.,  having  reported  at  head- 
quarters, Department  of  California,  has  been 
ordered  to  report  to  the  commanding  officer, 
Army  General  Hospital,  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco,  for  duty 

Ensign  D.  P.  Wickersham,  TJ.  S.  N.,  is  de- 
tached from  the  Nebraska  and  ordered  to  the 
West  Virginia  for  duty. 

Contract  Surgeon  Julius  M.  Purnell,  TJ.  S. 
A.,  has  been  ordered  to  report  to  the  com- 
manding officer,  Department  Rifle  Range, 
Point  Bonita,  for  duty. 


A  litle  girl  of  four  or  five  was  quietly  play- 
ing on  the  porch  one  afternoon,  while  her 
father  and  one  of  his  friends  were  enjoying 
a  smoke  and  a  chat  on  political  matters. 
They  paid  no  attention  to  the  little  girl,  who 
in  turn  seemed  entirely  absorbed  in  her  dolls 
and  her  teddy  bear.  When  the  guest  had 
gone,  and  bedtime  came,  the  child's  mother 
noticed  .that  she  was  unusually  silent  and 
thoughtful.  And  when  she  knelt  to  say  her 
prayers  there  came  a  pause  after  the  usual 
petitions,  and  then  she  resumed  very 
earnestly :  "And  now,  God,  please  take  great 
care  of  Yourself,  for  if  anything  should  hap- 
pen to  You,  we  should  only  have  Mr.  Roose- 
velt— and  he  hasn't  come  up  to  papa's  ex- 
pectations." 


The  coach  line  that  Alfred  Vanderbilt  has 
established  between  the  Holland  House,  New 
York,  and  Ardsley  on  the  Hudson  is  not  a 
paying  business.  All  the  fares  received  in 
one  season  would  not  buy  one  of  the  eight 
Kentucky  blooded  horses  that  draw  the 
coach.     The  round-trip  fare  is  $5. 


Enid  Brandt's  Piano  Recitals. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  October  29,  and  two 
Saturday  afternoons,  November  2  and  9,  Enid 
Brandt,  whose  playing  as  a  child  pianist 
stirred  the  wonder  of  critics  three  years  ago, 
will  again  appear  before  the  San  Francisco 
public.  Miss  Brandt  is  now  fifteen  years  of 
age,  and  the  fruit  of  her  long  and  enthusiastic 
study  in  the  East  is  apparent  in  the  ripened 
excellence  of  her  art.  Those  who  have  heard 
her  recently  praise  the  exquisite  daintiness  of 
her  pianissimos,  and  at  the  same  time  declare 
that  she  plays  the  forte  passages  with  a  power 
and  depth  that  show  no  resort  to  mere  force. 
Mrs.  Brandt  has  taught  her  daughter  from  the 
first  and  will  accompany  her  in  the  Beethoven 
concerto  which  is  the  especial  feature  of  the 
first  recital.  Following  is  the  programme  for 
the  first  appearance  of  Miss  Brandt,  October 
29,  at  Christian  Science  Hall,  Sacramento  and 
Scott  Streets : 

Concert  in  E  Flat  (Emperor)  Beethoven,  a — 
Allegro  ;  b — Adagio  ;  c — Rondo  ;  accompanied 
on  second  piano  by  Mrs.  Noah  Brandt.  Im- 
promptu in  G,  Schubert ;  Etude,  Op.  25,  No.  1, 
Etude,  Op.  25,  No.  2,  Chopin;  Idylle,  "Chas- 
ing the  Butterfly,"  Enid  Brandt;  Liebestraum, 
Liszt;  Rhapsody  No.  12,  Liszt. 


There  is  some  talk  in  France  of  revising 
the  French  currency  in  Indo-China.  The 
matter  has  some  flavor  for  Americans  be- 
cause, as  Professor  Leroy-Beaulieu,  the  lead- 
ing economist  in  France,  candidly  points  out, 
it  was  this  country  that  set  the  precedent 
by  successful  revision  of  the  currency  of  the 
Philippines.  Attention  was  further  directed 
to  this  question  by  the  translation  into  French 
of  an  American  work  on  economics — "The 
Principles  of  Money  and  Banking,"  by  Charles 
A.  Conant,  brought  out  in  this  country  by  the 
Harpers.  It  was  Mr.  Conant,  moreover,  to 
whom  Secretary  Taft  entrusted  the  bank  ne- 
gotiations in  the  Philippines,  which  were  of  a 
complicated  nature  owing  to  the  fact  that  con- 
trol of  the  Spanish-Filipino  Bank  in  the 
Philippines  lay  in  the  hands  of  Catholic 
Church  representatives,  and  it  was  extremely 
important  on  political  grounds  that  any  re- 
vision of  statutes  should  be  satisfactory  to 
them  as  well  as  to  the  government.  Mr.  Co- 
nant formulated  new  statutes,  restricting 
somewhat  the  powers  of  the  bank,  but  giving 
it  certain  new  advantages  under  American 
law.  These  have  been  agreed  to  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Catholic  Church  on  behalf 
of  the  bank,  and  by  Secretary  Taft  on  behalf 
of  the  government  of  the  Philippines.  Those 
who  have  handled  recent  Philippine  coins 
will  recall  the  "conant."  This  coin  was 
named  in  Mr.  Conant's  honor. 


A  San  Franciscan  recently  visited  the  coun 
try  wearing  a  Taylor  button,  and  while  riding 
from  the  depot  in  the  bus  the  driver  asked, 
"What  kind  of  a  button  is  that?"  "That's  a 
Taylor  button,"  was  the  reply.  "Well,"  said 
the  driver,  "I  wish  you  would  come  down 
here ;  we've  got  the  bummest  lot  of  tailors  in 
this  town  of  any  place  you  ever  struck." 


"I'm  afraid,"  said  the  soubrette,  "that  I'll 
not  be  able  to  appear  tonight.  I  have  a  sore 
throat."  "Don't  let  that  worry  you,  dear," 
replied  the  prima  donna.  "Nothing  could 
happen  to  your  throat  that  wouldn't  help  your 
singing." — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


Beware  of  Fire! 

Your  valuable  papers  should  be  in 
one  of  our  Safe  Deposit  Boxes.  Rental 
$4.00  a  year. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

CROCKER  BUILDING  Pont  and  Market  Sto. 


The  Milan  Opera  Company  in  Oakland 
Manager  Greenbaum  has  arranged  to  pre- 
sent the  Milan  Opera  Company  in  Oakland  at 
Ye  Liberty  Playhouse  for  four  performances, 
opening  Monday,  November  11,  with  Pado- 
vani  in  "Lucia."  "Boheme,"  "II  Trovatore," 
and  "Mignon"  will  comprise  the  balance  of 
the  repertoire,  "Trovatore"  being  the  Wednes- 
day matinee  offering.  Prices  will  range  from 
$2  down  to  $1  and  seats  may  now  be  secured 
by  mail  by  addressing  H.  W.  Bishop,  at  Ye 
Liberty  Playhouse.  On  Saturday  night  of  the 
same  week  the  first  operatic  performance  ever 
given  in  the  Greek  Theatre  will  be  attempted, 
the  entire  company  appearing  in  "I'Pagliacci" 
and  selections  from   other  works. 


No    Other  Food  Product 
has  a  like  Record 

Baker's  Cocoa 


Years  of  Constantly- 
Increasing  Sales 


Registered 
U.  S.  Pat.  Office 


ABSOLUTELY 
PURE 


It  is  a  perfect  food,  as  wholesome  as  it 
is  delicious;  highly  nourishing,  easily 
digested,  fitted  to  repair  wasted  strength, 
preserve  health,  prolong  life. 

Our  Choice  Recipe  Book,  contain- 
ing directions  for  preparing  more 
than  100  dainty  dishes,  sent  free 
on  request. 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Established  1780 

DORCHESTER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


ENNEN  S  BESS 
feoWDER 


KLYHEAT.s 
CHAFING,  and 
SUNBURN,  "V£j 

Removes  all  odor  ol  perspiration.     De- 
lightful  »frer  Shaving.     Sold   everywhere,  or 
W2Scl   Get  Meson's  (the  original).     Simple  Frte. 

GERHARD  MESSES  COMPA.SY.S4«-uk.i 


TERRA  C0TTA.PRESSED  BRICK.PIPE 
FIREPRO0FIN6.R0OFINGTILE.  ,^a 
FIUELININGS.FIRETILE     ^ 
LAUNDRY.TRAYS 
ETC.      L    "* 


gig 


85 


WORKS 
LINCOLN, CAL. 
OFFICE 

EDDY&HYDESTS,  SAN  FRANCISCO; 


Once  you've  tried  it  you' 11  find  that  the   "TEA   CUP  INNE"  is  a  bit 

above  the  average.      It's  a  place  where  you  can  get  an  ideal 

luncheon  or  afternoon  tea  promptly  served. 

1427  Bush  Street,  below  Van  Ness 
upstairs') 


Te  Tea  Cap  Inne  1427J. 


REMOVAL     INOTICE 

Beginning  with  October  15th,  the  General  Office  of  the 

North  German  Lloyd  S.  S.  Co. 

will  occupy  its  New  Office  at 

250  POWELL  STREET,  Near  GEARY 

TELEPHONE  TEMPORARY   4794  OPPOSITE  ST.  FRANCIS  HOTEL 

ROBERT     CAPELLE 

General  Pacific  Coast  Agent 


THE    ARGONAUT 


October  26,  1907. 
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■WHEN    YOU    ORDER    WHISKEY, 
ORDER  THE  BEST.     THE  BEST  IS 

HUNTER 

BALTIMORE 

RYE 


IT   IS  PURE,  RIPE.  MELLOW  AND 

WHOLESOME.     THE    AMERICAN 

GENTLEMAN'S  WHISKEY 


CHARLES  5L  RETSOLD3  CO., 

Agents  for  California  and  Nevada. 

OliSli  Folsom  St ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


»TTTT»T  +  TTT  +  T  +  +  **TTv*T<=F»-!< 


Mild,  Rich 

and 
Satisfying 

Sanchez  y  Haya 

Clear  Havana 
Cigars 

Factory  No.  1  Tampa,  Fla. 

Tillmann  &  Bendel 
Pacific  Slope  Distributers 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE   &   CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bldg. 


John  F.  Forbes 

Certified    Public  Accountant 
601   KOHL  BUILDING 


5AN  FRANCISCO 


AMES  HARRIS  NEVILLE  CO. 

607-609  Front  St^  San  Francisco 

TENTS 

Gold  Medal  Camp  Furniture,  Awnings, 

Hammocks,  Bags,  Twines 

and  Canvas 


Press   Clippings 

Are    money-makers    for    Contractors, 

,  Supply  Houses,  Business  Men 

and  Corporations 

Allen's  Press  Clipping  Bureau    s^ 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


"L'ncle  Bill,  what  is  an  affinity?"  "Oh, 
"most  anybody  that  you  are  not  married  to, 
Willie."— Smart  Set. 

Aunt — Elli,  do  not  vex  your  husband  too 
much.  He  will  end  by  going  back  to  his  par- 
ents.— Transatlantic  Tales. 

"It's  generally  a  mistake,''  said  Uncle  Eben. 
"to  lose  time  f'um  huntin'  work  while  you  is 
tryin'  to  capitalize  a  hard-luck  story." — Wash- 
ington Star. 

"How  long  can  a  man  go  without  air?" 
"I  do  not  know.  The  longest  Pullman  trip  I 
ever  took  occupied  seven  days." — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

Blobbs — Would  you  consider  him  a  genius? 
Slobbs — No.  Blobbs — Why,  he's  always  try- 
ing to  borrow  money.  Slobbs — Yes,  but  he 
doesn't  get  it. — Philadelphia  Record. 

Young  Wife — I  am  unlucky !  Yesterday 
the  beef  was  roasting  beautifully  in  the 
oven,  and  whilst  I  ran  to  tell  my  husband 
about  it,  it  burnt. — Meggcndorfer  Blatter. 

He — You  know,  if  you  worry  about  every 
little  thing,  it's  bound  to  aiTect  your  health. 
His  Wife — Yes,  I  know.  That's  one  of  the 
things  I  worry  about. — Town  and  Country. 

Father — Well,  Fritz,  I've  decided  to  retire 
from  business.  You  shall  take  charge  of  it. 
Son — Can't  you  work  a  couple  of  years  more  ? 
Then  we'll  both  retire  ! — Fliegende  Blatter. 

Country  Doctor — Thet's  the  worst  case  of 
rye  neck  I  ever  see.  Peleg.  How'd  you  get 
it  ?  Peleg — Drivin'  thet  new  mare  o'  mine 
an'  everlastin'ly  lookin'  behind  t'  see  if  an 
auto  wuz  comin'. — Puck. 

"That's  the  way  the  thing  was  told  to  me, 
but,  of  course,  there's  always  more  than  one 
side  to  a  story."  "Of  course,  there  are  always 
as  many  sides  to  a  story  as  there  are  people 
to  blame." — Philadelphia  Press. 

"Initiative  is  the  great  thing  that  we  all 
need  and  that  most  of  us  lack."  "Well,  my 
husband  has  lots  of  it."  replied  Mrs.  Gotta- 
wadde.  "He's  initiated  in  something  nearly 
every   night." — Chicago   Record-Herald. 

"Eunice  says  she  is  the  unluckiest  girl  in 
the  world."  "What's  the  matter  now?"  "She 
was  just  about  to  marry  a  traveling  man  when 
he  was  admitted  to  the  firm  and  now  he  will 
be  at  home  all  the  time." — New   York   Globe. 

"When  I  was  your  age,"  said  the  severe 
parent.  "I  was  compelled  to  earn  my  own 
living."  "Sir,"  answered  the  complacent 
youth,  "I  know  too  little  of  the  circumstances 
to  attempt  to  defend  my  grandfather." — Wash- 
ington Star. 

"If  I  give  you  some  money,"  said  Mrs. 
Goodart,  "will  you  promise  not  to  spend  it  in 
the  nearest  saloon?"  "Sure,  ma'am,"  replied 
Thirsty  Tanques,  "if  yer  gimme  enough  ter 
make  de  delay  an'  de  extra  walk  wort'  while." 
— Philadelphia  Press. 

"About  the  greatest  man  who  ever  lived  in 
this  community  was  Dug  Skinner :  broad 
minded,  big  hearted,  and  brilliant  and  yet  he 
died  with  all  his  talents  and  goodness  unsus- 
pected." "How  did  you  come  to  find  out 
about  it?"  "I  married  his  widow." — Houston 
Post. 

Miss  Minny  Somers — By  the  by,  you  are 
not  the  boy  I  have  always  had  before  ? 
Caddie — No'm ;  you  see,  we  tossed  to  see 
who'd  caddie  for  you.  Miss  Minny  Somers 
(awfully  pleased) — Oh.  tut,  rut,  you  bad  boys 
— and  you  won?  Caddie — No,  I  lorst. — The 
Toiler. 

Sunday-School  Teacher — Tommy,  the  lesson 
says  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. 
Can  you  give  me  an  example  in  which  that  is 
true?  Tommy  Tucker — Yes'm.  It's  when 
maw's  away  from  home,  and  'stead  of  writin' 
to  paw  she  sends  him  picture  cards. — Chicago 
Tribune. 

"Do  you  know  who  that  old  gentleman 
is  talking  to  our  hostess?"  asked  Mrs.  Blun- 
derer of  the  lady  sitting  beside  her.  "That," 
answered  the  lady  coldly,  "is  my  son."  "Oh," 
gasped  Mrs.  Blunderer  in  confusion,  "he's  a 
good  deal  older  than  you  are,  is  he  not  ?" — 
Lipp  incott's. 

"Be  sure  you're  right,  and  then  go  ahead," 
said  the  man  who  likes  to  quote.  "Yes,"  an- 
swered the  energetic  citizen.  "But  try  not 
to  waste  too  much  time  making  sure,  or  you're 
liable  to  be  like  the  man  who  studied  his 
timetable  so  long  that  he  missed  his  train." — 
Washington   Star. 

"Aren't  you  ashamed  of  yourself?"  asks  the 
insistent  reformer.  "Here  you  are  day  in  and 
day  out  in  a  state  of  intoxication  ?  You  know 
what  such  dissipation  leads  to.  Already  you 
show  the  symptoms  of  a  man  who  is  on  the 
verge  of  delirium  tremens.  And  I  understand 
that  some  weak  girl  is  foolish  enough  to 
have  accepted  your  proposal  of  matrimony. 
I  shudder  for  her,  and  for  you  !"  "Nev'  min' 
ol'  fel',"  replied  the  hopeless  case.  "2h 
I'm  go'  to  marry  ish  shnake  charmer  ic 
show." — Chicago  Post. 


OVR  STANDARDS 

Sperrys  Beat  Runiry. 

Drifted  Snow. 
Golden  Gate  Extra.. 

vS perry  Flour  Company 

MAIN  OFFICE:   133  SPEAR  ST.                                      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

STEAMSHIP  LIKES 


CALIFORNIA   MADE 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


REBUILDING  AT  SECOND  AND  BRYANT  STS. 

SALES  OFFICE:  546  MARKET  ST. 

Phone,  TEMPORARY  2779 

OAKLAND  TEMPORARY  OFFICE  &  FACTORY 


FIFTH  AND  ADELINE  STS. 
LOS  ANGELES.  526  S     MAIN  STREET 
PORTLAND.     -     MACLEAY  BUILDING 


MT.  TAMALPAIS  RAILWAY 

Via  Sansalito  Ferry — Foot  of  Market  St, 


Lv.  San  Fran. 

Legal  Holiday! 
Sunday  Tim* 

Lv.  Tamalpaia 

WEEK 
DAY 

SUN- 
DAY 

SUN- 
DAY 

WEEK 
DAY 

9:45  A 
ll(5  P 

7:15  A 
9:15  A 
9:45  A 
11:15  A 
12:45  P 
2:15  P 
3:45  P 

9:28  A 
11:10  A 
12:16  P 
1:40  P 
3:10  P 
4:40  P 
6:40  P 

7:45  A 
1:10  P 
4:14  P 

SATUR- 
DAY 
4:45  P 

SATUR- 
DAY 
9:34  P 

TICKET  OFFICE  AT  SATJSAL1TO  FERRY 


Ogontz    School    for  Young   Ladies 

Twenty  minutes  from  Philadelphia,  two  hours 
from  New  York.  The  late  Mr.  Jay  Cooke's  fine 
property.  For  circulars,  address  Miss  Sylvia  J. 
Eastman,   Principal,  Ogontz  School  P.   O.,   Pa. 


Peyton  Chemical  Co. 

Purchasers  and  Smelters  of 

COPPER.  GOLD  AND  SILVER  ORES.  ETC. 

Office:  Montgomery  Block,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Smelter    and    Works    at    Peyton,    Contra    Costa 

Co.,  Cal.;  P.  O.,  Martinez. 


Take  your  broken,  dented 

and  tarnished 


SILVERWARE 

TO         -       - 

Bellis'  Silver  Factory 

1624   CALIFORNIA  ST. 

Between  Polk  and  Van  Ness 


For  Tour 
Breakfast 

GERMEA 

At  All  Grocers 


The  Johnson- Locke' 
■   Mercantile  Co. 

Agents 
213   Sansome   St.,    San  Francisco,    Cal. 


Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  f 
dren's  teething  is  guaranteed  under  t' 
and  Drugs  Act,  Serial  No.  1098. 


JOHN  G.  ILS  &  CO. 

Manufacturers 

High    Grade    French    Ranges 

Kitchen  and  Bakery  Outfits. 
827-829  Mission,  between  Fourth 
and  Fifth  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


AMERICAN  LINE 


PLYMOUTH — CHERBOURG— SOUTHAMPTON 

New    York Nov.    2     Philadelphia    ..Nov.  16 

St.    Louis Nov.    9     St.    Paul Nov.  23 

PHILADELPHIA QUEEN5TOWN LIVERPOOL 

\Yesternland   ..Nov.    2     Noordland     ...Nov.  16 
Haverford     ...Nov.    9     Merion     Nov.  30 

ATLANTIC  TRANSPORT  LINE 

NEW    YORK LONDON    DIRECT 

Minnehaha    ...Nov.    2     Mesaba    Nov.  23 

Minnetonka    .  .Nov.  16     Minneapolis    .  .Nov.  30 

HOLLANMMERICA  LINE 

NEW     YORK — ROTTERDAM,     VIA     BOULOGNE 

Sailings  "Wednesdays  as  per  sailing  list. 

Noordland  ....Nov.    6     Potsdam     Nov.  20 

Ryndara     Nov.  13     N.  Amsterdam. Nov.  27 


RED  STAR  LINE 


NEW      YORK ANTWERP PARIS 

Kroonland     . .  .Nov.    6     Finland    Dec.    4 

Zeeland    Nov.  20     Vaderland    ....Dec.  11 

WHITE  STAR  LINE 

NEW    YORK QUEENSTOWN LIVERPOOL 

'Cedric    Nov.    7     'Arabic    Nov.  21 

'Celtic   Nov.  14     'Baltic Nov.  28 

PLYMOUTH CHERBOURG SOUTHAMPTON 

f*  Adriatic    ....  Nov.    6     'Oceanic    Nov.  20 

'Teutonic    . .  .  -Nov.  13     'Majestic    .  . .  .Nov.  27 

fNeWj    25,00ft    tons;    has    ele-'otar,    gymnasium, 

Turkish    baths   and    *    band. 


Cvmric . 


BOSTON QUEENSTOWN LIVERPOOL 


...Nov.  6,   Dec.  4,  Jan.    1 


Italy  and  Egypt 


md  BOSTON  to 


AZORES.    MADEIRA.    GIBRALTAR,    ALGIERS 

"Cretic Nov.  7,  Dec.  11,  Mar.  28,  May  9 

'Canopic Nov.  16.  Jan.  11,  Feb.  22,  Apr.  4 

'Republic Nov.  30,  Jan.  25,  Mar.  7 

"Romanic Dec.  5,  Feb.  1,  Mar.  14 


*Ced, 


flcIft§T£?'f     Jan.  4.  Feb.  15 


N.  KOEPPEL,  Pass.  Agt.  Pacific  Coast,  36 
Ellis  St.,  near  Market,  San  Francisco. 


Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL   S.    S.   CO.) 

Have  Opened  Their  Permanent  Offices  at  Room 
240  James  Flood  Building,   San  Francisco. 

b.  S.  Nippon  Mara. .  .Wednesday,  Oct.  30,  1907 
S.  b.  Hongkong  Mara.  .  .Tuesday,  Nov.  26,  1907 
S.  o.  America    Mara Tuesday,  Dec.  17,  1907 

Steamers  will  leave  wharf,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets,  1  p.  m.,  for  Yokohama  and 
Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu,  Kobe  (Hiogo), 
Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and  connecting  at 
riongkong  with  steamer  for  Manila,  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office,  James 
Flood  Building.  W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General   Manager. 


Fall  and  Winter  Tours 

EGYPT      THE  NILE 

PALESTINE  and 
ROUND  THE  WORLD 


THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

Flood   Building,    32    Powell   Street,    S.   F. 
140  OFFICES  ABROAD 

Cook's  Travelers'  Checks,  Payable  Everywhere. 


Bonestell,  Richardson  &  Co. 

PAPER 

The  paper  used  in  printing  the  Argonaut  is 

furnished  by  us. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING'  PAPER  HOUSE 

473  to  485  Sixth  St.  San  Francisco 


The  Citizens'  Alliance 

of  San  Francisco 

The  reorganization  of  the  CITIZEN:/  AL- 
LIANCE having  been  effected,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  new  President  and  Executive  Com- 
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The  Financial  Flurry  at  the  East. 

Over  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent  they  have 
been  having  what  in  the  financial  world  is  called  a 
"flurry,"  bordering  closely  upon  that  more  serious  form 
of  the  same  distemper  which  is  called  "crisis."  crisis 
being  one  step  this  side  of  that  black  plague  which  is 
named  "panic."  At  this  writing  the  trouble,  in  its 
more  acute  phase  at  least,  seems  past  and  things  are 
tending  toward  an  orderly  condition,  though  upon  a 
basis  rif  reduced  values  all  round.  While  the  trouble 
was  at  its  height,  one  great  trust  company  and  a  few 
small  banks  in  New  York  City  were  forced  to  suspend 
and  the  industrial  world  was  shocked  by  the  failure 
of  several  large  manufacturing  concerns,  notably  the 
Westinghouse  Company  of  Pittsburg.  Chicago,  and 
Xew  York. 

The  reason  why  this  flurry  has  not.  like  that  which 
came  in  midsummer  of  1893,  proceeded  from  bad  to 
worse,  and  from  worse  to  dire  disaster,  is  because  the 
basic  conditions  of  the  country  are  surely  and  mani- 


festly sound.  There  has  been  no  change  in  material 
conditions  justifying  a  financial  panic.  The  country 
knows  this,  financial  men  know  it.  even  traders  in 
stocks  know  it.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  even  at  a  time 
when  industry  and  business  are  at  full  tide  to  make  a 
panic,  but  it  is  the  nature  of  things  that  it  should  not 
last  long,  that  sober  second  thought  and  the  spirit 
of  common  sense  should  calm  the  minds  of  men.  This 
is  what  has  happened  in  the  present  instance.  The 
alarm  is  passing  over,  distrust  is  being  superseded  by 
confidence,  because  it  is  seen  that  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  country  everywhere  are  prosperous,  sound,  and 
wholesome. 

The  flurry  of  last  week  was  the  culmination  of  many 
adverse  suggestions  and  conditions  and  it  had  long 
been  forecasted  by  men  of  experience  and  judgment. 
One  factor  in  the  case  is  that  we  have  had  a  long 
period  of  sensational  agitation  tending  to  the  pro- 
motion of  popular  distrust.  The  yellow  press  of  the 
country,  including  the  muck-raking  magazines,  has 
sought  favor  and  profit  by  representing  to  the  indis- 
criminating  masses  who  read  them  that  the  property 
spirit  is  a  cormorant  thriving  upon  the  flesh  and  the 
hones  of  the  people.  Politicians  have  sought  promotion 
by  inflaming  prejudices  and  alarms  excited  by  the  yel- 
low press.  State  legislatures  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  under  the  hand  of  demagogy,  have  pro- 
ceeded in  the  work  of  legislation  upon  the  theory  that 
the  great  public  service  companies — all  of  them — are 
devouring  monsters. 

Concurrently  with  these  sources  and  effects  of  agi- 
tation, the  country  has  been  prodigiously  prosperous, 
and  in  conjunction  with  its  activities  there  has  devel- 
oped  a  spirit  of  money-madness  which  has  infected 
a  large  element  of  society.  Men  like  Rockefeller  and 
his  associates,  already  oppressively  rich,  have  not  been 
able  to  resist  the  opportunity  afforded  by  an  unparal- 
leled general  prosperity  to  multiply  their  useless  hoards 
by  methods  both  morally  and  legally  dishonest.  Expos- 
ure of  their  doings  with  a  multitude  of  scandals  grow- 
ing out  of  the  grasping  operations  of  insurance 
magnates,  of  railroad  manipulators,  of  traction  schem- 
ers and  of  thieves  little  and  big  all  down  the  line — 
these  things  have  all  had  a  disquieting  influence  upon 
the  country,  tending  naturally  to  destroy  confidence  in 
the  principle  of  common  honesty  as  related  to  large 
business  operations.  Another  factor  in  the  situation 
growing  out  of  the  widespread  general  prosperity  is 
the  social  extravagance  and  the  general  demoralization 
which  extravagance  always  breeds.  In  communities 
large  and  small  all  over  the  country  the  pace  has  been 
unparalleled  and  desperate,  tending  to  exhaustion  on 
the  one  hand,  stimulating  resentment  and  distrust  on 
the  other,  and  all  leading  inevitably  to  that  day  of 
reckoning  which  always  follows  inordinate  activities 
of  any  and  every  kind. 

On  top  of  all  has  come  the  reformatory  tactics  of 
the  national  administration.  The  President  has  set 
himself  to  correcting  abuses  and  the  record  shows  that 
he  has  found  a  good  many  abuses  needing  correction. 
A  wiser  man  would  have  gone  about  the  work  of 
reform  in  a  cautious  manner :  but  Mr.  Roosevelt  knows 
no  such  word  as  caution.  His  idea  of  doing  things  is 
to  do  them  with  a  yell:  and  his  reformatory  pro- 
cedure has  taken  the  tone  of  his  precipitate  disposition. 
For  example,  when  the  rotten  practices  of  the  beef 
trust  were  in  the  way  of  coming  to  light  some  two 
years  ago.  the  packers  saw  the  handwriting  on  the  wall 
and  were  prepared  to  capitulate.  We  are  told  that 
no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Armour  went  to  Washing- 
ton representing  his  own  and  other  colossal  beef  pack- 
ing establishments.  He  called  on  the  President  ami 
asked  him  what  he  wanted,  with  the  statement  that  him- 
self and  others  were  prepared  to  respond  to  whatever 
demands  Mr.  Roosevelt  might  be  pleased  to  make. 
Here  was  a  situation  in  which  reforms  essential  to 
reorganization  of  the  beef  industry  on  a  ri"lu 
might  have  been  carried  forward  without  a  noisy  scan- 
dal,  with   its   necessary   incidents   of  paralysis   of   the 


market,  reduction  in  the  value  of  beef  animals  all  over 
the  country,  with  colossal  loss  and  iraste  all  along  the 
line  of  interests  connected  with  the  bo  - -.     It 

was  a  situation  in  which  the  President  might  have  had 
his  way  without,  so  to  speak,  drawing  a  drop  of  blood. 
But  the  President  not  only  wanted  his  way.  he 
wanted  a  fight.  He  told  Mr.  Armour  thai  the  - 
his  investigators  was  already  in  hand,  and  that  it  would 
be  given  to  the  public.  It  was  given  to  the  public — 
with  what  effects  the  world  well  knows.  The  packing 
industry  for  the  time  being  went  to  smash  and  in  the 
disaster  not  only  the  offending  packers  suffered,  but 
every  man  connected  with  the  beef  industry  in  anv 
way.  Five  hundred  millions  of  dollars — a  sum  ap] 
imating  the  aggregate  loss  of  the  San  Francisco  dis- 
aster— did  not  pay  the  bill,  and  even  yet  the  end  is  not 
in  sight. 

Now,  nobody  who  is  not  blinded  by  self-interest 
questions  the  righteousness  of  the  President's  purposes 
in  this  great  matter.  There  were  grievous  abuses  in 
the  beef  business;  the  President  was  right  in  insisting 
upon  radical  reform.  Eut  he  ought  to  have  gone  about 
it  in 'a  way  to  get  the  desired  result  without  involving 
the  beef  industry  in  disaster.  A  wise  man  doe? 
burn  down  his  house  because  the  roof  leaks  or  because 
the  drains  are  foul.  The  President  ought  to  have  been 
content  with  putting  the  beef  business  on  a  sound  basis, 
at  the  same  time  saving  the  country   :  ::s  of 

scandal  and  loss.  The  trouble  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  in 
this  matter  and  in  other  similar  matters  is  that  be 
dearly  loves  a  row  and  that  he  indulges  his  taste  for 
fighting  when  a  diplomatic  peace  would  better  serve  the 
purposes  in  view. 

Now,  within  the  last  two  years  the  President  hasb 
going  down  the  line  in  search  of  moral  distempers  and 
he  has  found  them  at  a  hundred  points.  The  part  of 
wise  statesmanship  would  have  been  to  address  him- 
self to  the  reform  of  abuses  without  such  beating  of 
drums  as  to  alarm  the  country.  But  the  President  is 
no  odorless  excavator:  he  wants  to  raise  all  the  smells 
and  make  all  the  noise  that  any  given  situation  will 
permit.  He  seems  no  more  anxious  in  any  given  case 
to  get  what  he  wants  than  to  involve  himself  and  the 
country  in  a  knock-down  and  drag-out  warfare:  and  so 
we  have  had  battle  after  battle  all  waged  in  a  good 
cause :  but  in  relation  to  them  we  have  had  an  unneces- 
sary and  ruinous  series  of  hollerings  and  bellerings — 
all  of  which  have  had  their  natural  effect  in  destroying 
public  confidence,  in  withdrawing  small  hoards  from 
circulation  and  involving  enterprises  of  every  kind  in 
uncertainty  and  distrust. 

The  Argonaut  is  not  among  those  who  believe  that 
administrative  policy  is  wholly  responsible  for  the 
trouble  in  New  York.  We  believe  that  it  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  a  variety  of  causes.  But  we  do 
believe  that  the  administration  is  measurably  respon- 
sible;  furthermore,  that  it  might  have  attained  ever; 
end  it  has  gained  or  sought  by  methods  better  calcu- 
to  preserve  the  confidence  essential  to  business 
welfare,  less  disturbing  to  those  conditions  upon  which 
the  orderly  course  of  affairs  depends.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  President  has  been  wrong  in  his  pur- 
poses and  aims.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  believe 
that  he  has  been  over  noisy  in  his  met]-     - 

It  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  note  that  in  the  midst 
if  the  multiplied  confusions  of  the  past  ten  days  Cali- 
fornia has  sat  snug  and  secure.  Our  affairs  are  hap- 
pily in  good  shape.  As  a  matter  of  caution  the  San 
Francisco  banks  I  wed  the  example  set  by  the 

New  Ynrk  clearing  house  and  have  adopted  expedi- 
ents calculated  to  protect  us  against  a  boo  sudden  and 
-  movement  of  ready  money  into  the 
vacuum  created  by  current  events  at  the  great  money 
centre.  This  is  not  because  there  is  any  distress  here 
or  the  probability  of  it.  but  merely  as  a  precautionary 
measure. 

The    SOU!  good         nine   are   easily 

1.     We  have  had  a  season  of  unparalleled  ship- 
ment of  our  products  sold  at  unparalleled  prices.     Our 


rosperity  as  a   State,  therefore,   rests   upon  the   sub- 
tantial  basis  of  productive  and  profitable  local  industry. 


Sources  of  Financial  Strength. 

A  dispatch  from  Seattle  under  date  of  October  27 
notes  the  arrival  of  the  steamship  President  from  Nome 
with  a  consignment  of  32,249  ounces  of  gold  direct 
from  the  Nome  and  Tanana  mines,  worth  $666,000, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  the  local  assay  office. 
Other  similar  invoices  run  the  week's  receipts  of  gold 
up  to  about  $3,000,000,  and  this  is  only  a  fraction  of 
the  years  production  of  the  Alaska  gold  fields. 

This  incident  conies  happily  to  exhibit  one  of  many 
reasons  why  financial  conditions  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
are  not  sharing  in  the  confusion  and  distrust  which 
just  now  611s  and  clouds  the  air  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Although  the  East  man-els  at  our  composure 
and  security,  although  many  among  our  own  people 
6nd  themselves  unable  to  see  why  things  with  us  should 
be  just  as  they  are.  there  is  in  the  matter  no  real  mys- 
tery. The  Pacific  Coast  stands  as  it  does  today, 
unshaken  by  the  financial  storm,  because  its  financial 
position  has  become  one  of  relative  independence  of 
external  and  outside  forces.  It  was  not  so  in  the  last 
great  wave  of  depression  which  passed  over  the  country 
in  1893.  Then  the  Pacific  Coast  felt  the  full  force  of 
the  shock,  suffering  as  severely  as  any  other  part  of 
the  country,  sharing  to  the  full  in  the  paralysis  and 
stress  of  a  long  period  of  impoverishment  with  its  con- 
comitants of  distrust  and  lethargy.  In  the  newer  and 
smaller  cities,  the  condition  was  ruinous  and  disheart- 
ening, while  even  in  San  Francisco  every  interest  of 
commerce,  trade,  and  constructive  enterprise  lan- 
guished. The  situation  in  the  financial  markets  of  the 
East  was  reflected  instantly  in  the  situation  here;  in 
truth,  in  very  many  of  its  aspects,  the  situation  was 
more  stringent  and  painful  here  than  it  was  in  the 
Eastern  centres. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  main  sources  of  our 
present  exemption  from  troubles  which  afflict  the  East, 
for  thejr  are  to  be  found  in  immensely  developed 
material  conditions.  In  1S93  we  were  in  our  general 
financial  situation  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  East, 
whereas  today  we  are  relatively  and  practically,  if  not 
entirely,  self-dependent.  This  change  is  due  to  the 
riiornious  augmentation  of  certain  broad  lines  of 
ial  resource.  For  example,  in  1893  Alaska  was  a 
ness  contributing  almost  nothing  to  the  sum  of 
our  financial  strength.  Within  the  period  since  1893 
Alaska  has  become  a  largely  productive  country.  It 
vields  gold  to  the  tune  or  ten  or  fifteen  million  dollars 
a  year;  it  contributes  at  least  five  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  sum  of  our  general  trade  and  commerce;  it  sup- 
ports a  fleet  of  anywhere  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  ships ; 
it  produces  through  its  fisheries  and  other  local  indus- 
tries another  two  millions  of  dollars — and  all  this  flows 
directly  into  the  channels  of  Pacific  Coast  commerce 
and  finance.  The  developments  in  Alaska  alone  during 
the  fourteen  years  since  1893  have  been  sufficient  to 
stimulate  every  department  of  material  life  here  and 
to  render  us,  to  some  extent  at  least,  less  dependent 
than  before  upon  Eastern  connections  and  relationships. 

But  the  development  of  Alaska  is  only  one  of  sev- 
eral circumstances  of  large  importance  in  relation  to 
the  commercial  and  financial  strength — and  incidentally 
e  independence — of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Since  1893 
..  and  Manchuria  have  become  very  considerable 
in  the  commercial  life  of  this  coast,  taking 
irge  quantities  of  merchandise  originating  here  or 
capable  of  being  supplied  by  this  market  and  con- 
tributing a  steady  stream  of  money  to  support  the 
general  activities  of  the  country.  Since  1893  Central 
America  has  developed  a  very  considerable  market 
for  merchandise  which  we  are  able  to  supply  and  in 
return  sends  us  products  which,  with  a  handsome  profit 
to  ourselves,  we  send  abroad  over  the  world.  Since 
1893  Hawaii  has  been  brought  into  the  American 
Union,  and  if  her  trade  has  not  vastly  increased,  its 
advantages  have  become  general  rather  than  the  prac- 
tical monopoly  of  a  few  sugar  magnates.  Since  1893 
the  Philippine  Islands  have  become  attached  to  the 
United  States  with  tremendous  direct  and  incidental 
advantages  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  especially  to  the 
citv  of  San  Francisco.  Since  1893  there  has  come 
into  existence  as  an  incidental  development  of  the  all- 
round  growth  of  Pacific  Ocean  commercial  interests  an 
ocean  fleet  many  times  greater  than  that  of  earlier 
times,  steadily  contributing  to  the  resource  of  San  Fran- 
cisco in  a  thousand  direct  and  indirect  ways.  Another 
factor  of  tremendous  importance  in  relation  to  the 
financial  independence  of  the  Pacific  Coast  has  been 
the  r'evelopment  of  the  Southern  Nevada  mining  dis- 


trict, which  vies  with  Alaska  as  a  producer  of  gold 
and  as  a  consuming  market.  And.  perhaps  more  impor- 
tant than  any  other  one  development,  there  has  come 
for  California  since  1893  a  radical  and  even  revolu- 
tionary internal  change  based  on  the  one  hand  upon 
new  applications  of  electrical  force  and  on  the  other 
upon  the  discover)'  of  fuel  oil.  Before  1893  coal  was 
practically  the  whole  reservoir  of  power;  and  Cali- 
fornia, having  no  coal,  was  forced  at  enormous  cost 
to  import  great  quantities  of  this  essential  commodity. 
Money  went  out  of  the  country  in  a  continuous  and 
copious  flood  to  purchase  coal  with  which  to  operate 
the  industries  dependent  upon  power.  Today,  with 
our  industries  enormously  developed,  our  importation 
of  coal  is  relatively  small,  since  from  a  hundred  moun- 
tain streams  and  from  a  thousand  oil  wells  we  are 
drawing  forth  potential  power  unlimited  and  perennial. 
The  exposition  might  be  pursued  to  an  interminable 
length  and  in  relation  to  an  infinite  variety  of  things. 
But  perhaps  we  have  said  enough  to  indicate  new  con- 
ditions explaining  our  exemption  from  the  old-time 
dependence  upon  the  East,  and  justifying  our  hopes 
of  continued  conditions  favorable  to  the  continued 
prosperity  and  independence  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
States. 


The  Argonaut's  Ticket. 

In  response  to  many  requests  and  in  accordance  with 
its  custom  of  more  than  thirty  years,  the  Argonaut  has 
made  up  a  ticket  which  in  its  judgment  may  safely  be 
voted  for  in  the  municipal  election  of  next  Tuesday. 
By  no  means  can  it  be  said  of  all  the  names  on  this 
ticket  that  they  stand  for  all  the  principles  and  policies 
which  the  Argonaut  would  like  to  see  enforced.  The 
method  of  selection  precludes  the  naming  of  absolutely 
ideal  men.  since  choice  must  be  made  from  the  material 
at  hand — and  that  material  consists  of  the  nominees  of 
the  several  political  organizations.  We  have  taken  all 
the  nominees  for  each  position,  carefully  investigated 
their  character,  tendencies  and  affiliations,  and  have 
made  selection  for  each  place  of  that  candidate  com- 
mended by  the  heaviest  balance  of  practical  considera- 
tions. The  ticket  thus  made  up  may,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Argonaut,  be  voted  for  with  the  comfortable 
assurance  that  it  represents  a  careful  and  an  honest 
effort  to  make  the  best  of  the  conditions  as  they  prac- 
tically present  themselves.  It  is,  we  believe,  a  perfectly 
safe  ticket. 

It  scarcely  needs  to  be  said  that  the  ordinary  motives 
of  partisanship  should  have  no  consideration  in  this 
election.  The  supreme  need  is  to  maintain  that  condi- 
tion of  moral  regeneracy  of  which  Doctor  Taylor  is  the 
conspicuous  personal  mark.  Therefore,  in  making  up 
the  ticket  which  follows  we  have  cut  loose  from  any 
question  or  thought  of  politics  in  the  ordinary  sense. 
The  whole  effort  has  been  to  pick  out  the  best  men,  and 
in  doing  this  each  of  the  several  tickets  in  the  field 
have  been  drawn  upon : 

For  Mayor — Edward  R.  Taylor. 

For  District  Attorney — Frank  McGowan. 

For  Recorder — Edmond    Godchaux. 

For  Assessor — Washington   Dodge. 

For  Treasurer — John  E.  McDougald. 

For  Tax   Collector — David   Bush. 

For  Sheriff — John  J.   Deane. 

For  County  Clerk — H.  I.   Mulcrevv. 

For  Public  Administrator — M.  J.  Hynes. 

For  Coroner — T.  W.   B.   Leland. 

For  City  Attorney — Edgar  R.  Peixotto. 

For  Auditor — John  A.   Koster. 

For  Police  Judges — G.  H.  Cabaniss. 

Charles  L.  Weller. 
For  Supervisors — A.  Compte,  Jr., 

Thomas   Jennings, 

Henry  Payot, 

A.  H.  Giannini. 

J.  A.  Johnston, 

C.  A.  Murdock, 

W.   G.   Stafford. 

William  Broderick, 

G.  L.  Center, 

Oscar  Hocks, 

Hall  McAllister, 

L.  P.  Rixford, 

Lippman  Sachs, 

David  Hulse. 

R 

A    .        ■ 

G  rner. 

At  this  election  th(  submitted  a  series  of 


twenty-one  charter  amendments  upon  which  each  voter 
should  vote  yes  or  no.  They  are  for  the  most  part  of 
routine  character,  made  necessary  to  bring  the  charter 
into  conformity  with  the  State  Constitution  or  essen- 
tial to  the  carrying  out  of  policies  already  accepted  by 
the  public  judgment.  The  Argonaut  recommends  to 
its  readers  that  they  vote  Yes  upon  all  these  amend- 
ments excepting  those  numbered  2  and  9.  Amendment 
Number  2  embodies  a  plan  for  that  political  novelty 
known  as  the  "recall'' — a  system  under  which  any 
municipal  officer  may,  under  a  specified  procedure,  be 
ousted  from  his  office.  The  system  promises  certain 
positive  advantages;  but  we  fear  its  effect  would  be  to 
contribute  to  the  uncertainties  and  annoyances  of 
official  life,  and  that  it  would  therefore  tend  to  deter 
men  with  a  distaste  for  turmoil  and  personal  strife 
from  serving  the  public.  On  this  amendment  (Num- 
ber 2)  vote  No.  Charter  Amendment  Number  9  facil- 
itates the  acquisition  of  public  utilities.  It  rests,  there- 
fore, upon  a  principle  upon  which  there  is  radical 
division  of  sentiment.  The  Argonaut  having  small 
faith  in  the  capabilities  of  our  system,  under  the  hand 
of  politics,  to  manage  public  utilities  wisely,  stands 
opposed  to  any  advance  at  this  time  along  this  line. 
With  respect  to  this  amendment  (Number  9),  the 
Argonaut  would  vote  No.  Those  who  support  the 
principle  of  municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities 
should  vote  Yes. 

There  is,  we  think,  no  need  of  further  discussion  of 
the  general  considerations  involved  in  this  election. 
The  matter  has  been  so  threshed  over  that  no  citizen 
of  common  intelligence  can  be  in  doubt  as  to  the 
issues  or  as  to  those  who  represent  them  as  candidates 
for  office.  Doctor  Taylor  stands  for  honesty  and  for 
the  credit  of  San  Francisco  at  home  and  abroad.  Mr. 
McCarthy  stands  for  the  claims  of  an  advanced  labor 
unionism,  including  the  demand  of  organized  labor 
to  define  public  policies  and  to  control  and  use  the 
police  as  a  support  to  unionist  strikes  and  boycotts. 
Mr.  Ryan  stands  for  no  principles  or  policy  that  can 
be  clearly  defined.  He  is  an  outgrowth  of  politicalism 
pure  and  simple.  He  stands  for  politicalism  pure  and 
simple.  The  election  of  Doctor  Taylor  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Argonaut,  of  tremendous  importance  to 
the  welfare  of  San  Francisco  from  ever)'  point  of  view. 
And  since  a  mayor  is  practically  without  power  unless 
he  have  the  cooperation  of  the  board  of  supeni;-^. 
it  is  of  equal  practical  importance  that  men  of  the 
right  sort  be  chosen  members  of  that  board. 


A  Matter  of  Taste. 

We  can  see  many  reasons  why  Mr.  Roosevelt  should 
not  wish,  immediately  following  his  presidential  service, 
to  enter  the  Senate.  At  the  same  time  we  can  see  no 
great  force  in  the  reason  for  not  doing  so  attributed 
to  the  President  in  a  New  York  dispatch  within  the 
week.  "Mr.  Roosevelt  holds,"  says  this  dispatch,  "that 
it  is  improper  for  any  man  to  criticise  in  an  official  or 
public  way  the  official  acts  of  any  other  man  occupying 
or  who  has  occupied  the  presidential  office  . 
that  no  ex-President  should  place  himself  in  a  position 
where  he  might  be  called  upon  to  condemn  or  criticise 
the  conduct  of  a  President  or  an  ex-President,  and  for 
that  reason  should  decline  to  accept  election  to  the 
Senate." 

This  appears  to  the  Argonaut  to  be  a  rather  whim- 
sical view,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  We  don't  know  why 
an  ex-President  of  the  United  States  should  not  have 
the  freedom  of  any  other  citizen  to  speak  his  mind  with 
respect  to  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  To  live 
up  to  the  theory  above  outlined  in  all  its  logical  rela- 
tions would  be  to  abandon  one  of  the  privileges  with 
some  of  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  Other  ex- 
Presidents  have  not  felt  it  necessary  to  muzzle  them- 
selves with  respect  to  their  predecessors  or  successors 
in  office.  John  Quincy  Adams,  perhaps  the  most  com- 
pletelv  trained  statesman  who  ever  occupied  the  presi- 
dential office,  won  his  highest  fame  after  leaving  the 
presidency.  For  seventeen  years  he  sat  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  never  permitting  himself  to  be 
affected  in  his  policies  as  congressman  by  his  status  as 
an  ex-President. 

Of  course,  an  ex-President  "of  the  United  States 
must  be  under  certain  broad  limitations  due  to  the 
dignities  and  traditions  of  his  position.  He  is  hardly 
free  to  enter  the  list  as  a  political  shouter  or  to  become 
an  active  agent  in  partisan  movements  of  any  kind. 
It  is,  however,  curious  enough  that  Mr.  Roosevelt,  who 
has  been  less  scrupulous  than  any  of  our  Presidents  at 
the  point  of  the  dignities  and  proprieties  of  his  office, 
should  suddenly  develop  an  over-scrupulous  modest)' 
with  respect  to  his  course  after  he  shall  leave  it.    How- 


ever,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  has  said  something  like 
that  which  lias  been  attributed  to  him  and  that  he  will 
not  forget  it.  The  country  needs  repose,  and  we  can't 
think  of  anything  that  would  so  tend  to  promote  it  as 
for  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  cramp  somewhat  the  flow  of  his 
ever-ready  and  over-ready  criticism  of  everybody  who 
doesn't  happen  to  be  a  member  of  his  college  fraternity 
or  belong  to  his  special  group  of  infallibly  wise  and 
good  personal  friends.  We  agree  with  Puck  in  its 
famous  remark  about  Mr.  Roosevelt:  "With  all  his 
faults  we  love  him — still." 


As  to  the  Prosecuting  Attorneyship. 

San-  Francisco.  Cai...  October  26,  1907. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  While  in  the  main  I  think  your  criti- 
cism of  Mr.  Langdon  is  largely  shared  by  others,  yet  I  would 
question  the  wisdom  of  speaking  so  plainly  at  this  particular 
time.  Had  we  the  alternative  to  vote  for  any  candidate  better 
fitted  to  fill  the  office  in  question,  the  situation  would  be  some- 
what different. 

The  future  of  San  Francisco,  of  course,  depends  to  a  large 
degree  upon  the  men  elected  to  office  for  the  next  two  years, 
and  while  our  present  nominee  for  this  office  does  not  possess 
all  the  virtues  desired,  would  it  not  under  the  present  condi- 
tions be  better  to  give  him  our  support  and  indorsement  than 
to  use  our  efforts  to  influence  votes  against  him  in  favor  of 
some  unknown  ? 

San  Francisco  has  had  enough  dissensions,  enough  ooycotts 
and  strikes,  enough  graft  and  bribery',  enough  class  and  parti- 
san politics.  Let  us  be  less  selfish  with  each  other ;  then  we 
can  hope  to  have  an  honest  administration  of  municipal  affairs. 

E.  V.  Saunders. 

Here  we  have  a  rather  curious  betrayal  of  moral 
anxiety  and  mental  confusion.  Mr.  Saunders  shares 
in  doubts  with  respect  to  the  character,  the  qualifica- 
tions, and  the  record  of  Mr.  Langdon,  but  he  "ques- 
tions the  wisdom"  of  declaring  these  doubts  or  of  acting 
with  respect  to  them.  Now  it  is  not  so  much  doubt  as 
certainty  that  impresses  the  Argonaut  in  the  matter  of 
Mr.  Langdon's  candidacy.  It  knows  he  is  an  unworthy 
man  and  an  unworthy  official  because  he  has  done 
a  lot  of  unworthy  things.  It  was  unworthy  to 
be  the  candidate  and  the  official  creature  and  servant 
of  Abraham  Ruef.  It  was  unworthy  to  become  the 
servant  of  William  R.  Hearst.  It  was  again  unworthy 
to  turn  over  the  powers  of  the  prosecuting  attor- 
neyship to  Rudolph  Spreckels  to  be  used  in  pursuit 
of  his  private  purposes  and  revenges.  It  was  unworthy 
to  permit  the  powers  of  his  office  to  be  exercised 
in  support  of  the  street  car  strike.  Again,  it  was 
unworthy  to  permit  the  powers  of  his  office  to 
be  used  as  it  was  used  in  the  Geary-Street  matter. 
It  is  unworthy  that  powers  depending  on  the  prose- 
cuting attorneyship  should  be  employed  at  once  to 
cajole,  to  threaten,  and  to  suborn  as  in  the  case  of 
Abraham  Ruef  and  the  boodling  supervisors.  It  is 
unworthy  that  under  the  powers  of  the  prosecuting 
office  Abraham  Ruef  continues  to  live  in  luxury  "like 
any  private  gentleman''  when  he  ought  to  be  in  San 
Quentin,  and  that  this  is  permitted  for  the  manifest 
purpose  of  affecting  the  testimony  he  shall  give  against 
certain  persons  criminally  charged.  It  is  unworthy 
that  the  powers  of  the  prosecuting  office  to  all  intents, 
purposes,  and  appearances  should  rest  in  the  hands  not 
of  the  man  elected  by  the  people,  but  in  the  hands  of 
a  man  who  has  bought  himself  a  position  of  public 
authority. 

The  Argonaut  entirely  agrees  with  Mr.  Saunders  in 
the  sage  reflection  that  much  depends  upon  the  men 
elected  to  office  for  the  next  two  years.  And  it  is 
because  Mr.  Langdon  "does  not  possess  the  virtues 
desired"  that  it  holds  he  should  not  be  reelected.  The 
responsibilities  of  the  prosecuting  attorneyship,  the 
Argonaut  believes,  are  too  large  for  a  man  who  has 
shown  himself  incompetent  as  a  lawyer,  a  man  who  has 
no  convictions  and  no  dependable  principles,  whose 
propensities  make  him  always  the  servant  of  one  schem- 
ing boss  or  another.  A  man  who  has  so  little  regard 
for  the  proprieties,  so  little  respect  for  his  solemn  oath 
as  to  abandon  his  official  powers  to  be  employed  by  a 
private  citizen  for  his  own  purposes  and  to  his  own 
ends,  should  not  be  given  a  new  mandate.  .  A  man  who 
has  permitted  the  official  powers  in  his  hand  to  be  used 
in  support  of  criminality,  in  support  of  social  violence, 
as  a  club  of  private  vengeance — such  a  man  most  cer- 
tainly deserves   neither   "support"   nor   "indorsement." 

San  Francisco,  says  Mr.  Saunders,  "has  had  enough 
dissensions,  enough  boycotts  and  strikes,  enough  graft 
and  bribery,  enough  class  and  partisan  politics."  The 
Argonaut  is  entirely  in  accord  with.  Mr.  Saunders  in 
this  reflection,  but  it  fails  to  see  how  it  in  any  way 
sustains  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Langdon.  Mr.  Langdon 
has  been  prosecuting  attorney  for  two  years,  but  if  his 
official  incumbency  has  saved  us  at  the  point  of  "dis- 
sensions," of  "boycotts    and    strikes,"   of  "graft    and 


bribery,"  of  "class  and  partisan  politics,"  the  record 
fails  to  disclose  it.  The  Argonaut  dares  to  say  that 
the  official  powers  which  Mr.  Langdon  has  abandoned 
to  others  have  tended  to  the  promotion  of  dissensions, 
strikes,  boycotts,  class  and  partisan  politics,  and  if  not 
of  graft  and  bribery,  of  something  wearing  very  much 
the  look  of  coercion,  intimidation,  and  subornation  of 
perjury — not  to  mention  other  things.  We  agree  with 
Mr.  Saunders  that  we  should  be  "less  selfish  with  each 
other";  but,  let  us  ask,  is  there  any  likelihood  of  pro- 
moting the  spirit  of  mutual  confidence  and  brotherly 
love  by  continuing  the  reign  of  Rudolph  Spreckels 
under  such  arrangements  as  he  may  easily  make  for 
the  next  two  years  with  Mr.  Langdon? 

The  Argonaut  has  no  personal  and  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  Mr.  McGowan.  Very  frankly  let  us  confess 
that  we  don't  like  the  campaign  company  in  which  we 
find  him.  But  this,  be  it  remembered,  is  a  campaign  in 
which  we  must  consider  the  candidates  themselves  rather 
than  the  tickets  upon  which  they  stand.  Mr.  McGowan 
is  said  by  persons  of  judgment  who  know  him  well  to 
be  a  straight  man  in  both  his  public  and  private  rela- 
tions. And  it  must  be  said  for  him  that  he  is  com- 
mended by  a  series  of  utterances  which  show  that  he 
at  least  understands  the  situation  and  knows  what 
ought  to  be  done  with  the  prosecuting  attorneyship. 
He  pledges  himself  to  pursue  not  a  special  class  of 
criminals,  but  all  criminals.  He  pledges  himself  to  a 
fair-minded  and  fair-handed  all-round  justice  and  to 
make  the  office  a  support  to  legitimate  community 
purposes  as  distinct  from  mere  personal  purposes. 
This  sounds  better  than  anything  we  have  heard  from 
Mr.  Langdon  and  it  reads  far  better  than  the  record 
he  has  made.  As  we  have  already  said,  the  Argonaut 
knows  little  or  nothing  of  Mr.  McGowan,  but  it  believes 
that  something  may  be  hoped  from  him,  while  it 
knows  that  nothing  is  to  be  hoped  from  a  man  of 
demonstrated  professional  incapacity,  a  man  of  no  fixed 
principles  or  policies,  one  who  is  forever  under  the 
domination  of  one  boss  or  another,  and  who  may  be 
induced,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to  give  away  or  bar- 
ter away  the  powers  of  his  office. 

While  we  are  electing  a  prosecuting  attorney,  let  us 
at  least  try  to  choose  a  man  capable  himself  of  exer- 
cising the  powers  and  of  meeting  the  responsibilities 
of  his  office;  let  us  not  select  a  man  who  has  shown 
himself  defective,  ineffective,  deficient,  and  subservient. 
Let  us  remember  that  indirection  and  irresponsibility 
in  the  exercise  of  official  functions — that  this  is  the 
vice  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  troubles.  Let  us  not,  by 
reelecting  Mr.  Langdon,  show  that  we  have  learned  no 
lesson  from  the  painful  experiences  of  the  last  two 
years. 


A  Problem  for  Swarthmore. 

Miss  Anna  T.  Jeanes,  although  dead,  is  once  more 
occupying  a  large  share  of  public  attention.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  a  year  or  so  ago  this  estimable  lady 
gave  a  million  dollars  in  advancement  of  negro  educa- 
tion under  conditions  that  left  the  practicability  of  the 
scheme  in  some  doubt.  We  do  not  know  the  present 
status  of  that  particular  effort,  but  it  now  seems  that 
Miss  Jeanes  has  made  a  bequest  that  puts  her  previous 
donation  into  the  shadow  so  far  as  popular  interest  is 
concerned.  She  has  left  a  large  part  of  her  estate  to 
Swarthmore  College  on  condition  that  intercollegiate 
sports  shall  be  henceforth  abolished.  The  value  of 
the  bequest  is  still  in  some  doubt  and  is  to  be  ascer- 
tained, but  conservative  estimates  say  that  it  is  at 
least  a  million  dollars  and  may  even  reach  a  total  of 
three  millions. 

The  authorities  of  Swarthmore  College  are  there- 
fore in  a  quandary.  Shall  they  succumb  to  the  fren- 
zied indignation  of  the  students  and  reject  the  bequest 
or  shall  they  seize  the  opportunity  to  enlarge  immensely 
their  educational  activities?  Xo  decision  has  yet  been 
reached,  the  board  of  managers  having  suggestively 
postponed  making  up  their  minds  until  they  know  the 
exact  value  of  the  property,  although  such  a  delay  is 
in  ill  accord  with  their  fervid  assurances  that  the 
matter  will  be  determined  upon  its  merits  alone. 

If  the  matter  were  determined  upon  its  merits  alone, 
it  would  be  already  settled.  It  could  not  reasonably 
occupy  ten  minutes.  Even  at  the  risk  of  offending  a 
large  body  of  youthful  sentiment,  as  vociferous  as  it  is 
unthinking  and  irresponsible,  the  right  solution  of  the 
problem  is  obvious  and  unmistakable.  Swarthmore 
College  is  an  educational  institution,  and  its  only  proper 
connection  with  athleticism  is  at  the  point  of  keeping 
its  students  in  such  physical  health  that  their  minds 
also  may  be  in  the  most  wholesome  and  receptive  state. 
Athleticism  is  an  educational  means  to  an  educational 


end.  and  if  Swarthmore  College  dec 
it  can  only  be  said  that  Swarthmore  C 
dered   from   its   vocation.     The   conditi  :  I   by 

Miss  Jeanes,  eccentric  as  it  may  seem,  does  not  and 
can  not  affect  legitimate  athleticism  in  any  way  what- 
ever. Every  kind  of  sport  now  in  vogue  can  be  con- 
tinued as  before,  but  the  college,  so  far  as  sports  are 
concerned,  must  be  self-contained.  It  must  not  chal- 
lenge other  colleges  nor  accept  challenges  from  other 
colleges.  The  students  may  still  play  all  their  usual 
games  to  their  hearts'  content,  but  they  must  play  with 
one  another  and  not  with  the  students  of  other  estab- 
lishments. No  one  who  knows  the  meaning  of  words 
can  say  that  this  is  a  blow  to  athleticism  or  to  anything 
except  unhealthy  competitions  that  train  the  few  at 
the  expense  of  the  many  and  that  foster  a  spirit  in 
every  way  hostile  to  scholasticism. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  delay  asked  for  by  the 
managers  will  be  used  by  them  to  good  advantage  and 
to  strengthen  their  backs  for  the  performance  of  what 
they  must  know  to  be  their  duty.  If  there  are  any 
weak  brethren  among  them,  they  may  recall  with 
advantage  that  Columbia  University  has  abandoned 
these  sports  and  that  Harvard  will  do  the  same  if 
President  Eliot  shall  eventually  get  his  way.  The 
extent  to  which  educational  institutions  have  already 
pandered  to  forms  of  sport  that  are  perilously  akin  to 
the  prize  ring  is  already  a  scandal.  It  will  amount  to 
something  more  than  a  scandal  if  the  authorities  of 
Swarthmore  College  deliberately  renounce  a  bequest 
which  would  be  of  vast  benefit  to  the  very  purpose  of 
their  existence  because  they  are  unwilling  to  face  the 
clamor  from  a  number  of  boys  who  are  supposed  to  be 
subject  to  them,  but  who  seem  sometimes  to  be  their 
masters. 


Labor  Supply  and  Demand — and  the  Law. 

There  is  a  law  on  the  United  States  statute  books 
forbidding  an}-  body  to  bring  laborers  into  the  countrv 
under  contract  of  employment ;  and  we  hear  a  good 
deal  of  this  law  from  time  to  time  from  labor  agi-  ■ 
tators  and  others.  At  all  the  great  ports  of  the 
country,  including  San  Francisco,  the  government 
maintains  a  vigilant  system  of  inspection,  among  other 
things,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  anti-contract 
law  above  named.  And  yet.  two  years  ago,  when  the 
labor  shortage  in  South  Carolina  became  grievous,  due 
to  the  tendency  of  the  blacks  to  abandon  industry  and 
take  to  vagabond  ways  of  life,  the  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington consented  to  an  arrangement  by  which  the  Car- 
olinian manufacturers  endowed  an  immigration  bureau 
and  sent  agents  to  Europe,  where  some  thousands  of 
working  people  of  both  sexes  were  picked  up  and  brought 
over  under  contracts  covering  the  cost  of  their  passage, 
with  promise  of  work  upon  their  arrival.  Today  there 
are  in  various  parts  of  South  Carolina  some  thousands 
of  persons  working  under  these  contracts,  in  open  dis- 
regard of  a  plain  law,  but  with  the  knowledge  and  ap- 
proval of  the  State  and  the  United  States  governments. 

Again,  there  has  been  now  for  three  or  four  years  a 
continuous  labor  famine  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The 
natives  have  either  died  out  or  become  worthless  in 
the  industries  of  the  country.  Japanese  have  come 
in  in  prodigious  numbers,  but  so  many  have  passed  on 
to  the  American  mainland — particularly  to  California 
— as  to  leave  the  island  planters  desperately  shy  in  the 
matter  of  field  hands.  Hawaii,  being  an  American  ter- 
ritory and  duly  subject  to  the  national  statutes, 
definitely  prohibited  from  importing  laborers  under 
contract.  Nevertheless,  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of 
South  Carolina,  administrative  authority  at  Washing- 
ton has  practically  nullified  the  law  in  response  to  a 
supreme  need  backed  by  a  universal  demand.  With 
the  consent  of  the  government  authorities  at  Washing- 
ton, the  Hawaiian  planters  last  year  sent  agents  to 
Spain  and  brought  over  a  shipload  of  men,  who  were 
quickly  distributed  throughout  the  industrial  district. 
This  relief  being  relatively  slight,  the  business  of  bring- 
ing in  more  workers  is  being  prosecuted  actively. 

We  note  these  instances  because  they  tend  to  illus- 
trate a  broad  fact,  namely,  that  whenever  a  serious 
public  need  runs  foul  of  a  prohibitory  law,  the  law  has 
to  give  way  ;  for  no  matter  by  what  names  you  call  them, 
or  upon  what  foundations  you  place  them,  or  by  what 
sanctions  you  justify  them,  or  by  what  circumstances 
surround  them,  laws  are  mere  cobwebs  which  must  be 
brushed  aside  when  the  motives  of  necessity  become 
insistent.  It  will  be  so  in  California  when  our  labor 
condition,  already  very  serious,  shall  take  another  turn 
to  the  bail.  The  agricultural  producers  of  California 
are  finding  it  difficult,  and  in  special  seasons  and  at  spe- 
cial places  impossible,  to  find  hands  for  the  work  to 


Only  last  week  the  Argonaut  was  informed 
an  intelligent  observer  in  the  orchard  and  vineyard 
district  of  which  Yuba  City  is  the  centre  that  the 
country  is  actually  suffering  for  the  commodity  of 
labor.  Two  months  ago  we  were  informed  that  a  fruit 
cannery  at  Los  Gatos,  in  Santa  Clara  County,  was  com- 
pelled to  shut  down  because  there  were  not  available  a 
sufficient  number  of  hands  to  carry  on  its  operations. 
These  instances  are  simply  straws  taken  from  a  moun- 
tain of  the  same  kind  of  difficulties.  All  over  the 
State  there  exists  a  condition  so  serious  that  wherever 
they  can  do  it  land-owners  are  turning  away  from  the 
kind  of  production  which  calls  for  cooperation  of  hands 
and  are  giving  their  energies  to  those  primary  forms 
of  industry  in  which  the  element  of  labor  is  less  essen- 
tial. It  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  this  is  in  every- 
way bad  for  the  country.  It  means  the  substitution 
of  lower  for  higher  forms  of  industry,  the  diversion 
of  natural  resource  to  less  profitable  account,  with  the 
concomitant  of  economic  sacrifice,  of  reduced  standards 
of  industry,  of  eliminating  that  human  factor  which  is 
so  important  an  element  in  sustaining  not  only  the 
business  character  of  the  country,  but  its  social  and 
moral  power. 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  added  that  if  the  labor  condi- 
tion in  California  does  not  tend  to  correct  itself — and 
we  see  nothing  suggestive  of  that  end — then  California, 
following  the  example  of  South  Carolina  and  Hawaii, 
must  find  the  means  of  answering  her  need  in  the  labor 
markets  of  the  world.  It  is  impossible  that  we  shall 
consent  to  the  sacrifice  of  what  we  have  built  up  here,  or 
that,  unprotesting,  we  shall  permit  the  work  of  develop- 
ment and  progress  to  halt  because  labor  unionism,  in 
combination  with  political  timidity  and  economic  stu- 
pidity, has  put  a  ban  upon  the  only  means  possible  for 
California  to  answer  her  necessities  at  the  point  of 
labor  supply. 


San  Francisco  a  City  of  Surprises. 

The  Xew  York  theatrical  world  admits  itself  sur- 
prised at  recent  extraordinary  successes  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  first  week  of  the  Faversham  engagement 
did  a  business  amounting  to  seventeen  thousand  dol- 
reaching  the  extraordinary  figures  of  Maude 
first  week  in  midsummer,  which  broke  all 
nese  successes,  with  others  scarcely  less 
ming  at  a  time  when  theatrical  business  is 
dull  everywhere  else,  will  serve  to  turn  to  San  Fran- 
cisco an  exceptional  class  of  dramatic  attractions. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  theatrical  conditions  in 
San  Francisco  make  only  one  of  man}'  surprises. 
Observers  are  all  surprised  at  the  amount  of  building 
accomplished  here  in  the  last  year  and  a  half.  Finan- 
ciers are  surprised  that,  while  conditions  in  the  East 
are  so  disturbed  and  panicy,  things  in  San  Francisco 
are  solid  as  in  normal  times.  Economists  are  sur- 
prised to  observe  that  the  volume  of  trade  is  main- 
tained near  the  old  levels  in  San  Francisco  in  spite 
of  ten  thousand  confusions  following  the  great  disas- 
ter. Transportation  experts  are  surprised  because  the 
volume  of  traffic  centring  at  San  Francisco  has  not 
been  diminished.  Moralists  are  surprised  that  a 
revolutionary  event  like  that  of  last  year,  with  its 
startling  effects  upon  the  personal  fortunes  of  a  multi- 
tude of  people,  was  not  followed  6y  a  carnival  of  sui- 
cides, murders,  and  other  evils  that  commonly  follow- 
in  the  train  of  disaster.  Close  political  observers  are 
surprised  that  San  Francisco  is  finding  the  energy  to 
rebuke  her  criminals  and  redeem  her  political  fortunes 
even  in  the  midst  of  ten  thousand  disturbances  and 
turmoils.  Social  observers  are  surprised  that,  despite 
all  our  confusions  and  troubles,  San  Francisco  con- 
tinues not  only  to  interest  and  command  the  allegiance 
of  her  own  people,  but  that  for  strangers  she  exer- 
cises something  of  the  old  charm  and  the  old  spell. 

The  answer  to  all  this  is  that  San  Francisco,  for  all 
her  misfortunes,  despite  her  multiplied  troubles,  is 
nevertheless  very  much  of  a  city,  and  that  neither  her 
poise,  her  spirit,  nor  her  resources  has  been  destroyed 
in  these  trying  times.  Everything  that  made  San 
Francisco,  even-thing  that  has  contributed  to  her 
strength  and  her  power,  is  here  as  before.  What  we 
lost  in  the  great  disaster  was  nothing  more  serious  or 
permanent  than  our  facilities  for  the  convenient  dis- 
patch of  business.  Everything  which  backed  the  busi- 
ness of  San  Francisco  is  as  it  was  before;  the  organiza- 
tion of  business  interests  is  all  that  it  was  before:  the 
poise  and  moral  tone  of  our  people  is  rather  better 
than  it  was  before,  for  out  of  our  troubles  have  come 
not  paralysis  with  weakening  of  the  spirit,  but  renewal 
of  strength  with  resolution  to  make  the  best  of  the 
situation,     a   make   the  most   of   opportunity,   to   save 
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from  the  wreck  whatever  may  be  saved,  to  keep  a  fixed 
eye  on  the  future.  And  when  the  leading  forces  of 
any  community  are  in  this  mood,  great  things  are 
bound  to  be  achieved.  There  are  further  surprises  in 
store  for  whoever  will  observe  the  course  of  San 
Francisco. 


The  French  Army. 

So  long  as  we  are  not  entirely  without  troubles  of 
our  own  we  are  not  likely  to  lose  any  needed  sleep 
over  the  difficulty  that  France  is  having  with  her  army. 
But  none  the  less  it  is  interesting  because  it  is  directly 
related  to  the  great  democratic  problems  with  which 
the  whole  world  is  struggling  somewhat  doubtfully. 
In  a  sense  France  is  the  most  democratic  country  in 
the  world.  In  no  other  country  has  personal  freedom 
become  such  a  fetish.  Caste  and  wealth  are  so  far 
from  claiming  privileges  that  their  possession  is  begin- 
ning to  be  a  positive  disadvantage  in  the  eyes  of  the 
government  and  of  the  law.  Liberty,  Equality,  and 
Fraternity  will  soon  have  universal  application  with 
the  exception  of  those  who  have  been  favored  by  birth 
or  fortune.  That  the  serpent  of  discontent  should  still 
linger  in  this  twentieth  century  Eden  seems  a  little 
inexplicable  by  any  of  the  current  theories  of  social 
democracy,  and  yet  we  find  M.  Clemenceau  using  the 
last  resources  of  his  oratory  in  denunciation  of  those 
who  undermine  the  loyalty  of  the  army  and  who  spread 
the  pernicious  doctrine  that  the  individual  soldier  must 
decide  for  himself  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  military 
orders  that  he  receives.  Of  course,  the  military  orders 
in  question  relate  to  the  strikes  that  go  merrily  for- 
ward in  France  as  elsewhere.  Xothing  brings  the 
French  labor  unionist  so  near  to  apoplexy  as  the  sug- 
gestion that  he  should  keep  the  law,  and  the  Socialist 
leader  Jaures  has  a  dangerous  number  of  admirers 
when  he  advises  the  soldiers  in  such  emergencies  to 
turn  their  rifles  against  the  government. 

French  newspapers  of  repute  say  that  the  anti- 
militarist  agitation  is  now  the  supreme  question  of  the 
day  in  France.  Its  importance  is  not,  of  course,  due 
entirely  to  the  unashamed  treason  of  the  Socialists. 
Those  of  us  who  can  picture  what  conscription  really 
means  can  readily  imagine  the  unceasing  irritation  that 
it  must  cause  in  ever)-  home  in  the  land,  an  irritation 
that  is  naturally  quick  to  seek  expression.  What  the 
German  Emperor  calls  an  "abominable  international- 
ism" has  been  preached  all  over  Europe,  and  the  starv- 
ing wine-growers  of  the  Midi  may  be  pardoned  for 
wondering  if  the  game  is  worth  the  candle  when  they 
and  their  sons  are  compelled  to  devote  several  precious 
years  to  the  defense  of  a  country  which  offers  them 
nothing  in  exchange  except  famine.  The  Seventeenth 
Regiment,  ordered  to  operate  against  these  same  wine- 
growers, promptly  refused  and  were  marched  away. 
Of  course,  such  insubordination  was  disgraceful,  but 
then  what  else  can  be  expected  from  those  to  whom 
compulsory  military  duty  is  a  hateful  tyranny  and  who 
expect  to  find  themselves  in  pretty  much  the  same  pre- 
dicament as  the  starving  men  whom  they  are  now- 
called  upon  to  bayonet?  Conscription  may  be  a  neces- 
sity, but  its  price  is  a  perpetually  festering  wound  in 
the  social  and  economic  life  of  the  country.  Some- 
times it  becomes  peculiarly  painful,  as  at  present. 

General  Picquart,  who  is  now  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  is  determined  to  find  out  the  extent  of  the 
insubordination.  With  his  tragic  experience  in  the 
Dreyfus  case,  he  probably  has  his  own  ideas  as  to  the 
mischievous  activity  of  certain  agencies  political  and 
ecclesiastical  who  have  even-thing  to  hope  from  con- 
fusion. He  has  already  unearthed  a  great  deal  and 
he  says  that  he  will  punish  the  guilty-.  He  may  be 
able  to  cope  with  the  Socialist  danger  in  its  more  con- 
crete forms  of  army  disruption,  but  he  can  not  cope 
with  the  questionings  of  a  whole  nation  as  to  a  policy 
which  requires  the  young  manhood  of  France  to  devote 
its  most  energetic  and  productive  years  to  the  discipline 
of  destruction.  General  Picquart  pleads  for  the  French 
army  on  the  ground  that  it  is  democratic,  which  of 
course  sounds  very  well,  but  has  the  disadvantage  of 
being  untrue.  No  army  is  democratic  or  ever  can  be 
and  remain  an  arm)'.  No  concerted  action  can  be  dem- 
ocratic. Wherever  two  men  act  together,  one  of  them 
will  control  the  other.  In  civil  life  we  gloss  this  over 
with  all  kinds  of  smooth  nonsense,  but  we  face  the 
realities  of  life  when  we  come  to  armies,  and  then  we 
call  things  by  their  right  names.  The  existence  of  a 
conscripted  army  is  a  perpetual  jeer  at  the  platitudes 
of  social  democracy.  The  army  in  Europe  is  a  con- 
stant reminder  that  we  may  do  what  we  please  in  civil 
life  and  hug  our  delusions  until  we  stifle  them,  but 
here,  in  the  army,  is  the  real  thing,  and  the  real  thing 


is  discipline,  obedience  to  orders  because  they  are 
orders.     That  is  what  it  comes  to  anyhow. 

That,  it  seems,  is  what  France  is  now  finding  out,  or 
is  abojit  to  find  out.  The  people  have  everything  in 
their  own  hands,  they  are  not  opposed,  and  they  have 
a  government  that  is  instantly  responsive  and  malleable. 
The  "equality"  of  the  revolution  now  seems  to  mean 
that  no  one  need  obey  any  one,  and  now  suddenly  here 
is  the  army  to  be  reckoned  with — the  army  which  is 
essential  to  national  preservation  and  which  can  not 
exist  for  a  single  day  without  discipline  and  unques- 
tioning obedience.  In  other  words,  self-will  is  the 
supreme  law  of  life — except  in  important  matters  such 
as  national  existence. 

If  the  social  democracy  of  France  is  to  be  logical 
it  must  disband  the  army,  conscripted  or  otherwise.  It 
can  not  allow  a  deification  of  what  wise  men  call  dis- 
cipline and  foolish  men  call  tyranny.  It  is  a  hard 
question,  but  not  any  harder  than  many  others  that  are 
being  pressed  to  the  front  by  a  "liberty"  that  hates  the 
social  order  and  the  common  good. 


Concerning  Municipal  Consolidation. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  on  the  east  side  of  the 
bay  to  consolidate  in  a  single  municipality  the  three 
big  communities  of  Oakland,  Alameda,  and  Berkeley, 
with  the  several  more  or  less  detached  villages  adja- 
cent to  each.  This  movement  originates  in  Oakland, 
having  for  its  inspiring  motive  the  desire  of  some  of 
the  property-holders  of  that  city  to  make  a  big  showing 
of  population.  The  Oakland  newspapers  are  for  it  for 
the  very  sufficient  reason  that  it  would  in  the  nature  of 
things  tend  to  the  promotion  of  their  circulation  and 
therefore  to  the  general  enlargement  of  their  business. 
For — here  is  a  journalistic  secret — when  you  extend 
the  sphere  of  local  interests  you  likewise  extend  the 
sphere  of  circulation  of  the  newspapers  which  serve 
these  interests. 

The  people  who  live  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay  are 
naturally  the  best  judges  of  what  is  good  for  them,  but 
the  Argonaut  fails  to  see  how  a  tie-up  between  three 
secondary  communities  could  be  of  the  least  advantage 
to  anybody.  If  there  is  to  be  consolidation,  it  ought 
to  include  the  whole  metropolitan  district  of  San 
Francisco  Bay,  and  its  special  aim  should  be  to  bring 
the  consenative  vote  of  the  east  shore  and  ctfJier._Q.ut- 
'  side  communities  to  bear  upon  the  civic  regeneration 
of  San  Francisco.  Neither  Oakland,  Alameda,  nor 
Berkeley  stand  in  special  need  of  political  revolution. 
Already  these  communities  are  fairly  well  organized, 
since,  in  addition  to  their  strictly  local  elements  of 
population,  they  are  to  a  large  extent  morally  reinforced 
from  the  better  class  of  San  Francisco.  What  is 
needed  is  to  reorganize  the  metropolitan  district,  includ- 
ing both  sides  of  the  bay,  that  every  respectable  vote 
will  count  in  the  choosing  and  in  the  backing  of  a  cen- 
tral administration.  As  matters  stand  today,  the  local 
politics  of  San  Francisco  is  in  wretched  plight, 
because  so  large  a  proportion  of  home-loving  and  con- 
servative San  Francisco  is  technically  resident  of  neigh- 
boring communities. 

The  interests  of  the  average  Alameda  citizen  are  as 
largely  or  even  more  largely  associated  with  good  gov- 
ernment in  San  Francisco  than  in  what  is  technically 
his  own  town.  If  aught  goes  wrong  with  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  resulting  evil  consequences  are  felt  as  directly 
and  as  grievously  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay  as  on 
the  west.  In  other  words,  the  east-side  towns  are 
merely  parts  of  San  Francisco,  as  closely  identified  with 
it,  as  absolutely  dependent  upon  it,  as  the  Western 
Addition  or  the  Potrero. 

The  Argonaut  has  often  pointed  out  that  Oakland, 
Alameda.  Berkeley,  and  other  outlying  towns  might 
easily  be  brought  to  contribute  of  their  moral  strength 
to  San  Francisco  w-ithout  any  sacrifice  of  local  interest. 
The  familiar  device  of  the  borough  system  covers  the 
point  precisely.  It  leaves  to  each  borough  or  district 
absolutely  the  regulation  of  all  purely  local  affairs. 
The  borough  system  does  not  disturb  at  any  point  the 
autonomous  life  of  any  community;  it  merely  associates 
it,  in  its  natural  and  proper  relationship,  to  the  larger 
whole  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  consolidation  may  be 
brought  to  sen'e  the  interest  of  the  smaller  communi- 
ties, since  it  makes  each  a  sharer  in  those  large  munici- 
pal projects  practicable  only  where  there  is  a  large 
basis  of  taxable  wealth,  with  the  consequent  ability  to 
do  big  things  when  such  things  are  essential  to  the 
welfare  or  convenience  of  community  life.  For 
example,  under  consolidation  of  all  the  cities  about  San 
Francisco  Bay,  the  Sierra  water  project  would  easily 
be  feasible.     Many  other  things  similar  in  kind  readily 
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suggest  themselves.  Consolidation,  therefore,  while 
affecting  not  at  all  the  local  life  of  any  single  com- 
munity, would  contribute  greatly  to  the  advantages  of 
each  by  making  it  a  sharer  in  those  large  enterprises 
which  as  time  goes  on  San  Francisco  must  promote. 

Unless,  under  the  borough  system  or  through  some 
other  device,  the  votes  of  the  whole  body  of  our  people 
may  be  made  to  count  on  the  side  of  conservatism,  we 
see  small  hope  for  permanent  political  decency  here. 
It  is  inevitable  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  our 
people  will  always  find  their  homes  across  the  bay  or 
elsewhere  apart  from  the  city  proper.  All  the  vicious 
elements  of  the  community  will  maintain  their  homes 
and  their  voting  strength  here.  And  if  the  weight  of 
conservative  and  worthy  citizenship  at  the  polls  is  to 
overbear  the  weight  of  the  vicious,  the  sordid,  and  the 
careless,  some  means  must  be  devised  by  which  the 
suburbanite  may  sustain  his  voting  connection  at  the 
place  where  his  business  activities  are  carried  on. 


RECENT  VERSE. 


A  Sassiety  Note. 

The  most  interesting  cargo  that  has  entered  an 
American  port  in  many  a  year  reached  New  York  on 
the  12th  instant,  on  the  liner  Baltic.  It  was  nothing 
less  than  a  shipload  of  blooming  colleens  direct  from 
the  Auld  Sod,  coming  to  America  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  going  on  the  matrimonial  market.  This  invoice 
of  marriageable  merchandise  numbered  one  thousand 
and  two,  and  the  names  of  them  read  like  a  San  Fran- 
cisco police  roster.  There  were  O'Xeils,  McCarthys, 
Murphys,  Sullivans  with  and  without  the  "O,"  Dun- 
levys,  McBrides,  Bryans,  O'Briens.  Boyles,  Eagans,  Mc- 
Bryars,  O'Rourkes,  McClatchys,  and  Phelans  till  you 
couldn't  rest — and  every  mother's  daughter  of  them  as 
pink  of  cheek,  as  bland  of  temper,  as  sweet  of  spirit, 
as  good  to  look  at  as  one  could  wish.  And  if  anybody 
imagines  that  there  was  lack  of  room  and  welcome  for 
them,  he  has  but  to  read  the  New  York  papers  and  see 
the  stir  their  landing  made.  Within  an  hour  after  the 
steamer  docked,  Miss  Annie  O'Sullivan  of  County 
Cork  was  duly  made  over  into  Mrs.  Cornelius  D.  Mc- 
Sweeney,  and  long  before  sundown  Miss  Katy  Dono- 
hue  of  County  Mayo  was  Mrs.  Patrick  Healey  of 
West  One  Hundred  and  Forty-Eighth  Street,  while 
Miss  Xorah  O'Brien  of  Limerick  had  been  metamor- 
phosed into  Mrs.  Dennis  Delaney,  with  her  ticket 
bought  for  North  Dakota.  So  much  for  the  first  day; 
and  what  happened  the  day  after  and  the  day  follow- 
ing would  tax  the  space  of  the  Argonaut  to  report. 
The  venture  was  a  howling  success,  and  no  doubt  by 
this  time  the  charter  rates  for  ships  at  Irish  ports  have 
gone  a  soaring. 

This  incident  is  not  without  precedent.  It  is  to  be 
recalled  that  away  back  in  early  Colonial  Says  consider- 
able numbers  of  young  women  were  brought  in  job 
lots  and  parceled  out  among  the  lonely  settlers  of 
Yirginia  and  the  Carolinas,  where  in  due  process  of 
time  they  became  the  ancestresses  of  that  local  aris- 
tocracy which  loves  to  descant  upon  the  blue-blooded 
dignities  of  its  cavalier  forbears.  Possibly  it  is  with 
this  type  of  great-great-grandmother  in  mind  that  your 
average  scion  of  South-of-Mason-and-Dixon  aristocracy 
is  forever  boasting  of  his  forefathers  to  the  apparent 
neglect  of  his  equally  meritorious  foremothers. 

Nor  is  the  Pacific  Coast  without  its  tradition  of  femi- 
ninity imported  by  wholesale.  Our  neghboring  State 
of  Oregon  in  the  early  "sixties"  was  shy  at  the  point  of 
marriageable  young  women;  and  to  meet  an  eager  and 
anxious  demand  one  A.  S.  Mercer,  an  early  specimen 
of  the  promoter,  brought  out  an  invoice  of  something 
like  a  hundred  young  women  from  New  England, 
mostly  of  the  school-marm  type.  Now  your  New  Eng- 
land school  inarm  does  not  at  all  points  match  the  ideals 
of  the  wild  and  woolly  wife-seeker;  nevertheless,  the 
Mercer  girls,  as  they  came  to  be  called,  went  off  like 
hot  cakes  on  a  frosty  morning,  one  of  them  marrying 
no  less  a  personage  than  a  district  judge,  who  by  the 
next  turn  in  the  political  wheel  became  the  governor 
of  the  State.  Indeed,  the  movement  was  so  rapid  that 
Mercer,  who  had  arranged  for  the  passage  out  from 
Boston — we  say  "arranged,"  because  Mr.  Mercer  was 
never  known  to  pay  for  anything — was  unable  to 
enforce  his  collections,  and  so  lost  heavily  on  the  enter- 
prise. He  consoled  himself  by  taking  to  wife  one  of 
his  own  imported  beauties — the  only  one  left  over  at 
the  end  of  a  month — a  sort  of  unsalable  remnant,  so 
to  speak — but  whether  or  not  he  considered  himself 
fairly  compensated  nobody  ever  knew. 
■■■ 

Governor  James  H.  Higgins  of  Rhode  Island  has  been 
renominated  by  the  Democratic  State  Convention  which 
has  just  met  in  Providence.  The  entire  State  ticket 
was  named  at  the  same  time. 


Old  Bar  A— The  Cowboy's  "  Mandalay." 

Out  beyond  the  crooked  Brazos,  where  the  world  is  big  an' 

free, 
There's  a  mustang  pony  roamin'  that  I  know  remembers  me ; 
For  the  mesquite  trees  they  whisper,  and  the  prairie  winds 

they  say : 
"Come  you  back,  you  Texas  cowboy,  come  you  back  to  Ranch 
Bar  .-i. 

Come  you  back  to  big  Bar  A, 
Where  the  old  gang  used  to  stay  ; 
Can't    you    hear    their   spurs    a-clinkin'    round"    the    corrals    at 
Bar  A. 

In  the  corrals  at  Bar  A, 
Where  the  flyin'  lassos  play. 
Till  the  sun  rolls  off  the  prairie  down  the  canons  of  Jose. 

His  temper  -wasn't  pretty  and  his  eye  it  looked  like  sin. 

An'  his  name  was  Little  Tophet — fit  him,  too.  just  like  the 

skin  ; 
An'  I  seen  him  first  aspirin'  to  the  skies  with  two  hind  feet, 
Harborin'  the  strange  delusion  that  a  cowboy's  made  to  eat. 

An'  right  there,  I  says,  "We'll  see 

Which  is  boss  here,  him  or  me." 
Twasn't  much  he  cared  for  buckin'  at  the  end  of  that  melee 

In  the  corral  at  Bar  A. 

When  the  flowers  wos  bloomin'  stirrup-high   as   far  as  you 

could  see, 
(An*  I  reckon  Heav'n  ain't  sweeter  than  a  Texas  May  can  be), 
I'd  get  his  Spanish  saddle,  an'  I'd  whistle  soft  an'  low. 
An'   we'd   saunter  'cross  the  prairie,  while   the  east   begun   to 
glow; 

Watch  the  stars  a-fadin'  slow. 
An'  the  wolves  a-skulkin'  low, 
An'  the  creaky  windmills  waitin'  for  a  breeze  to  wake  an'  blow- 
Down  the  range  to  old  Bar  A. 

tiut  them  rovin'  days  are  over — oh,  my  heart,  how  far  away ! 
rvn'   there  ain't  no   trails   meanderin'   from   the   Hub   to   old 

Bar  A ; 
An'  I'm  learnin'  here  in  Boston  what  the  old-time  cowboy  tells  : 
"If  you've  heard  the  West  a-callin',  why  you  won't  hear  nothin' 
else." 

No  you  won't  hear  nothin'  else 

But  them  cedar  camp-fire  smells. 
An'  the  south  wind  playin'  fairy  tunes  upon  the  yucca  bells, 

'Long  the  trail  to  old  Bar  A. 

I'm  sick  of  parks  and  lib'ries  and  of  symphonies  an'  art. 

An'  this  talkin'  out  of  grammars  is  a-shrivellin'  my  heart. 

An'  this  horse  I  ride  out  mornin's,  where  the  green  things  stay 

in  rows 
Would  he  know  a  steer,  I  wonder,  any  further  than  his  nose? 

Oh.  he's  pedigreed,   I  s'pose. 

An'  he  does  the  best  he  knows. 
But  for  ridin'  give  me  Tophet  an'  some  proper  feelin'  clothes 

On  the  range  at  old  Bar  A. 

Send  me  back  beyond  the  Brazos,  where  there  ain't  this  culture 

thirst 
Where    there   ain't   no    Social    Questions,    an'    the    last    man's 

good  as  first ; 
For  the  prairie  winds  are  callin',  an'  it's  there  that  I  would  be, 
On  the  Llano  Estacado,  where  the  world  is  bier  an'  free. 
On  the  range  at  big  Bar  A, 
Where  the  old  gang  used  to  stay. 
Swappin'    yarns    an'    brandin'    yearlin's    at    the    round-ups    on 
Bar  A; 

On  the  range  at  Ranch  Bar  A, 
Where  the  flyin'  lassos  play, 
An'  the  sun  rolls  off  the  prairie  down  the  canons  of  Jose. 
— Jessie  M.  Whitaker,  in  The  Vagabond. 


The  Only  "Way. 
(With  Apologies  to  Sir  W.  S.  Gilbert.) 

If   you    want   to    find    your    name    on    the    Nation's    Scroll    of 

Fame  as  a  Statesman  great  and  rare. 
You  must  get  up  all  the  germs  of  the  trust-denouncing  terms 

and  expound  them  everywhere. 
You  must  talk  in  torrid  phrases  of  The  Merger  and  its  mazes 

and  The  Octopus,  its  greed, 
I  The  meaning  does  not  matter,  if  you  only  pound  and  batter 

at   the   Fellows   Who    Succeed.) 
And  every  one  will  say, 
As  you  bellow  on  your  way, 
"If  this  Great  Man  comprehends  such  rot,  which  is  far  too 

deep    for   me, 
Why    what  an  exceedingly  Deep  Great  Man  this  Deep  Great 

Man  must  be !" 

Be  eloquent  in  praise  of  the  presidential  ways  and  adore  the 

Sacred  Stick, 
O'er  the  Railroads  strut  and  tower  and  defy  the  Money  Power 

by  a  scornful  verbal  kick; 
Corporations,    you'll    denounce    'em ;    Combinations,    roundly 

trounce  'em  with  a  grand  resounding  roar. 
You   will    laud   the   Poor   and    Needy   and    condemn    the    Rich 

and  Greedy  and  the  Grasp  of  Wealth  deplore. 
And"  every  one  will  say, 
As  you  rant  along  your  way, 
"If  this   Great  Man   can  defy  these  chaps  who   are   far   too 

strong  for  me, 
Why,   what   a   very   powerful    Strong   Great   Man   this    Strong 

Great  Man  must  be !" 

Then  a  well  delivered  spasm  pointing  out  the  Awful  Chasm 

that   Our   Country   must  avoid. 
And   a   hint   of  self-devotion  to  its   Cause   will   give  a    notion 

that  you're  pure  gold  unalloyed ; 
While  to  pile  on  like  a  steeple  trite  old  phrases  of  The  Peepul 

will  be  bound  to  please  their  ears, 
And  a  word  to  say  how  grand  is  the  example  set  by  Landis 

will  awake  their  rousing  cheers. 

And  the  press  will  surely  say, 
When  it  prints  your  mug  next  day. 
"If   this   Trust   Buster   can   bust   trusts   by   talk   so    fierce   and 

free. 
Why,    what    an    Available    Candidate    this    Bold    Great    Man 

would  be  !*'  — The  Bellman. 


The  History  of  Tapestry. 


Flemish  artists  are  believed  to  have  been  the  first  to 
make  tapestry  for  use  as  a  covering  for  walls.  .  The  art 
itself  is  certainly  very  ancient,  many  of  the  hangings 
used  in  Egypt  and  Greece  being  considered  true 
tapestry.  Its  subsequent  history  is  obscure,  but  it  evi- 
dently maintained  a  lingering  existence  in  the  East 
until  the  Saracens  revived  it  and  brought  it  to  Europe. 
Tapestry  was  used  by  the  Saracens  only  as  drapery  or 
curtains  for  the  courts  of  their  houses.  Embroidery 
appears  to  have  served  for  this  purpose  in  Northern 
Europe  until  after  the  twelfth  century,  and  much  of  the 
work  of  this  period  was  really  embroidery,  such  as  the 
incorrectly  named   Bayeux  tapestry.     It    was    in    the 


fourteenth   century   tha 

made  in  Flanders,  where  tin  weaving  industry  became 
very  important.  At  that  time  twenty-seven  streets  were 
occupied  by  the  weavers  of  Ghent.  In  1382  there  were 
50,000  weavers  in  Louvain  and  more  still  at  Ypres. 
\  ery  few  samples  of  fourteenth  century  tapestry  re- 
main, but  those  that  have  come  down  to  the  present  day 
closely  resemble  contemporary  wall  painting.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  golden  age 
of  tapestry  existed,  especially  in  Bruges  and  Arras. 
The  Flemish  tapestries  of  that  time  are  models  of  tex- 
tile art;  the  color  is  rich,  the  decorative  effect  strong, 
the  drawing  and  composition  graceful,  and  the  whole 
arrangement  shows  consummate  skill  in  endeavoring  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  loom  and  at  the  same  time 
the  aesthetic  requirements  of  wall  decoration. 


POLITICO-PERSONAL. 


Senator  Gore,  who  comes  from  the  new  State  of 
Oklahoma,  is  blind. 

Grover  Cleveland  has  visited  New  York  for  the  first 
time  since  his  recent  illness.  He  transacted  some  pri- 
vate business  and  returned  at  once  to  Princeton. 

A  report  has  been  circulated  that  Governor  Hughes 
of  New  York  intends  to  appoint  a  special  district  attor- 
ney to  act  in  traction  matters  over  the  head  of  Jerome. 

A  report  from  Washington  says  that  financiers  and 
anti-Roosevelt  politicians  are  considering  a  combination 
of  Cannon  for  President  and  Hughes  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Representative  Philo  Hall  of  South  Dakota  says  that 
his  State  is  for  Roosevelt  and  that  there  is  no  basis 
in  sound  reason  or  logic  for  the  contention  that  he 
should  not  receive  a  renomination. 

Robert  Bacon,  assistant  secretary  of  state,  says  that 
no  intimation  has  been  given  him  of  his  possible 
appointment  as  ambassador  to  Germany  to  succeed 
Charlemagne  Tower,  who  wishes  to  be  relieved. 

William  J.  Bryan  says  that  before  Thanksgiving  Day 
he  will  give  Democrats  to  understand  just  what  is  his 
attitude  toward  the  presidential  nomination.  He  prom- 
ises to  remove  all  doubts  in  the  matter  at  that  time. 

Secretary  Straus's  outspoken  talk  on  the  subject  of 
tariff  revision  is  explained  by  the  stand-patters  on  the 
ground  that  Mr.  Straus  was  formerly  a  Cleveland  Dem- 
ocrat and  that  tariff  reform  left  permanent  traces  upon 
his  political  thinking. 

Representative   Can-   of   Wisconsin    says    that    the 
country  has  too  many  big  men  to  make  it  desirable  - 
renominate  President  Roosevelt.     As  presi  ' 
sibilities,    Representative    Cary    mentions    a 
Follette  and  Secretary  Taft. 

Governor  Curry  of  New-  Mexico  says  th;  .  ...c  inird 
term  was  not  discussed  in  his  recent  conversation  with 
President  Roosevelt.  At  the  same  time  he  believes  that 
the  delegation  to  the  Republican  National  Convention 
from  New  Mexico  will  be  instructed  for  renomination. 

Attorney-General  Bonaparte  has  decided  that  a  State 
has  no  right  to  pay  the  passage  money  of  an  immi- 
grant and  that  in  this  respect  a  State  does  not  differ 
legally  from  an  individual.  The  case  was  submitted 
by  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  other  Southern  States 
are  interested. 

Colonel  Henry  Watterson,  on  his  recent  visit  to  New- 
York,  said  that  he  was  "without  an  opinion  on  any- 
thing." Asked  as  to  Lewis  Stuwesant  Chanler  for  the 
presidency,  Colonel  Watterson  said:  "Who's  Chanler? 
Never  heard  of  him.  What  did  you  say  he  was?  No 
— never  heard  of  him." 

Capital  gossips  assert  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  will 
keep  his  promise  not  to  run  again  for  the  presidency 
and  in  that  retirement  he  will  be  fulfilling  not  merely 
his  promise  to  the  people,  but  his  pledge  to  his  wife. 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  has  informed  close  friends  that  her  hus- 
band and  she  long  ago  decided  that,  purely  as  a  family 
affair,  not  a  political  one,  they  and  theirs  would  leave 
the  White  House  on  March  4,  1909. 

Governor  James  K.  Yardaman  of  Mississippi,  speak- 
ing immediately  before  President  Roosevelt's  arrival  in 
the  Southland,  said:  "Roosevelt  is  a  revolutionist.  He 
has  no  respect  for  the  laws  of  the  country,  constitu- 
tional or  statutory,  if  they  happen  to  interfere  with 
the  consummation  of  any  of  his  schemes  or  plans.  The 
fiat  of  his  spasmodic  will,  superinduced  by  consuming 
vanity,  is  the  only  law  that  he  respects." 

Henry  M.  Whitney  announced  in  his  recent  speech 
at  Brookline  that  when  it  became  apparent  to  him  from 
the  results  of  the  caucuses  that  he  was  to  be  nominated 
for  governor,  he  resigned  his  directorship  in  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Railroad  and  the  American  Express  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Whitney  hopes  that  this  announcement  will 
help  to  relieve  Senator  Lodge's  mind  of  certain  dire 
apprehensions  expressed  in  his  address  to  the  Repub- 
lican State  Convention. 

Senator  Lodge,  speaking  before  the  Massachusetts 
Republican  State  Convention,  said:  "The  government 
of  the  city  of  Boston  has  sunk  in  the  eyes  of  men  to  a 
point  of  degradation  utterly  unknown  in  the  annals  of 
the  city.  The  air  is  heavy  with  the  stories  of  corrup- 
tion at  City  Hall,  of  offices  sold,  of  percentages  taken, 
of  pay-rolls  loaded,  of  loans  made  to  support  men  in 
idleness,  of  widespread  frauds  at  the  ballotbox,  which 
should  be  rigidly  investigated  and  brought  to  the  light 
of  day." 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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SIMPSON'S    RANCH. 


A  Story  of  a  Rescue  Through  a  Cowboy's  Skill. 

"I  don't  see  no  sense  in  it,  no  how."  It  was  the 
older  of  two  stalwart  "cow-punchers"  who  delivered 
this  oracular  statement.  In  private  life  he  was  once 
probably  Mr.  Smith,  or  Mr.  Jones,  but  this  must  have 
been  in  the  days  which  were  prehistoric  as  far  as  his 
fellows  in  the  cattle  country  were  concerned.  To  them 
he  was  and  had  always  been  "Bronco  Sam,"  and  old 
Bill  Kensett,  up  on  the  divide,  whose  age  was  beyond 
mortal  ken,  and  who  was  a  stalwart  man  when  he 
trapped  with  Ruxton  and  traded  with  St.  Yrain,  was  on 
record  as  saying  that  he  "allowed  that  when  thet  young- 
ster come  from  the  States  he  hedn't  no  other  name 
than  Bronco  Sam."     That  settled  it. 

"Thet  youngster"  was  a  relative,  certainly  not  a  posi- 
tive, characterization;  for  Bronco  Sam  was  a  veteran, 
and  he  looked  it  as  he  sat  on  a  rude  bench,  outside  the 
ruder  log  cabin,  facing  the  west.  To  an  Eastern  eye 
his  surroundings  were  the  abomination  of  desolation. 
The  cabin  stood  in  a  narrow  valley,  near  the  bed,  almost 
dry,  of  what  might  be  a  stream.  To  the  gray  banks 
enclosing  it  a  few  stunted  and  distorted  cedars  were 
precariously  clinging,  and  at  a  distance  there  were 
some  patches  of  sagebrush.  As  unwise,  indeed,  were 
he  who  should  look  at  these  things  to  the  exclusion  of 
distant  ones  as  he  who  should  curiously  inspect  the 
squalid  streets  of  Naples  when  by  lifting  his  eyes  he 
could  see  across  the  beautiful  bay  to  the  grand  sil- 
houette of  Vesuvius,  with  Sorrento  and  Capri  in  the 
distance.  Here,  above  the  barren  outlines  of  grim 
canons,  above  the  sparsely  wooded  foothills,  above  the 
jagged  outlying  peaks,  rose  in  its  simple  majesty  the 
great  range.  Across  the  exquisite  blue  sky  overhead 
drifted  clouds  as  white  as  the  driven  snow,  and  as 
light  and  fleecy  as  those  under  which  once  lay  the 
Isles  of  the  Blest.  It  was  near  sunset,  after  the  radi- 
ance of  an  autumn  day,  and  the  air  was  deliriously 
clear,  cool,  and  bracing. 

Bronco  Sam  was  not  lookin  ■  at  the  mountains  or 
the  sky,  but  at  a  gun  which  he  was  cleaning.  His 
companion,  a  younger  man  and  evidently  a  disciple,  had 
been  watching  his  skillful  manipulation  and  listening 
to  the  words  of  wisdom  which  fell  from  his  lips,  for  a 
famed  ranch  manager  was  this  same  Bronco  Sam;  and 
fortunate  were  the  employers,  far  away  in  "the  States," 
whose  interests  were  intrusted  to  his  faithful  care. 

Then  came  a  voice  through  the  open  door — a  fresh, 
youthful,  ringing  voice; 

"fust  you  wait  a  minute,  Sam,  and  I'll  come  out  and 
argue  the  point  with  you.  I  have  not  an  idea  what 
you  are  talking  about,  but  I  say  there  is  some  sense  in 
it,  and  there  was  some  sense,  and  there  a  ill  be  some 
sense  in"   ':  and  what  is  it  all  about,  anyway?" 

Sam  uttered  an  unintelligible  grunt.  It  could  not 
have  been  one  of  entire  dissatisfaction,  for  something 
like  a  smile  showed  itself  on  his  rugged  features  and 
was  plainly  visible  as  he  looked  up  and  saw  Jack 
Reynolds  standing  in  the  doorway.  A  handsome  young 
fellow  was  he,  and  a  general  favorite  in  all  the  region 
for  fifty  miles  'round.  Ever  since  he  came  out  from 
Chicago — where  the  doctor  sent  him  after  a  long  illness 
— he  had  added  as  steadily  to  his  list  of  friends  as  to 
the  hardness  of  his  muscles,  the  color  in  his  cheeks,  and 
the  figure  at  which  he  turned  the  scale. 

"Blame  me  if  he  don't  jest  lay  over  any  tenderfoot  I 
ever  see,"  said  Bronco  Sam  one  day,  as  he  stood  at  the 
bar  of  the  Arcade  saloon  in  Pueblo.  "Gimme  a  show, 
and  I  allow  I'll  make  him  a  first-class  ranch  hand  in  a 
year  or  two." 

"He  ain't  no  slouch  of  a  ranchman  now,  accordin'  to 
my  idee,"  said  a  rash  newcomer. 

Sam  looked  at  him  with  an  undisguised  contempt, 
closely  shared  by  the  bystanders.  "Perhaps  he  is,  an' 
perhaps  he  ain't."  said  he;  "I  allow  you  oughter  know 
better'n  I.  Yes,  Jim,  you  may  gimme  another  one  of 
the  same  sort." 

Jack,  it  may  easily  be  believed,  was  the  soul  of  the 
ranch.  He  interested  himself  in  the  operations,  and 
made  a  creditable  figure  at  the  first  "roundup."  He 
could  soon  rule  the  worst  of  the  "bucking"  horses,  and 
throw  a  lariat  with  many  an  older  man.  He  was  a  bit 
of  a  dandy,  too,  in  his  way,  and  did  not  disdain  a  gilt 
cord  with  pendant  tassels  around  the  crown  of  an 
expensive  Mexican  sombrero,  a  gay  necktie  loosely 
knotted  and  lying  snugly  under  the  rolling  collar  of  his 
gray  flannel  shirt,  or  a  pair  of  long  riding  boots  of 
exceptional  make.  All  this  finer)',  however,  was 
reserved  for  other  places  than  the  ranch  and  other  occa- 
sions than  the  days  passed  there.  The  most  cynical  of 
"old-timers"  found  nothing  to  criticise  in  his  display 
thereof  when  he  rode  into  Pueblo  for  a  day  of  com- 
bined business  and  pleasure;  and.  in  a  way,  they  felt  a 
local  pride  in  one  who  could  hold  a  certificate  of  com- 
petency from  such  a  Sir  Hubert  as  Bronco  Sam  and 
at  the  same  time  be,  by  the  canons  of  that  longitude,  a 
very  respectable  "swell."  More  than  one  young  lady 
member  of  some  party  of  "personally  conducted"  tour- 
ists had  looked  admiringly  at  him  from  the  windows 
of  the  Denver  Pullman  as  he  sat  on  his  horse  near  the 
station  platform ;  and  the  landlord  of  the  Arcade  saloon 
was  understood  to  have,  in  a  rare  interval  of  sobriety, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  such  an  exhibition  was  good 
for  the  interests  of  the  region.  "Why,"  said  he,  "thar 
ain't  no  twi  ways  about  it.  'When  them  tenderfeet 
an'  fancy  tourists  sees  an  outfit  like  thet.  they'll  kind 
r.'  think  rat  chin'  is  a  boss  business,  an'  it'll  put  'em  up 
;  .'  .it  here  an'  buyin'  land,  an'  startin'  a  boom 
an'  helpin'  trade.  Yer  see,  they'll  think  all 
i  i:  like  him,  an'  they'll  get  mighty  badly  left; 


but  thet  ain't  your  funeral  nor  mine.     Say.  young  feller, 
what'll  yer  take?     Xothin'?     Wa'al,  suit  yerself." 

Three  miles  above  the  ranch  where  Jack  lived  was 
another,  of  rather  better  character  as  regarded  its 
buildings,  which  stood  close  to  the  bed  of  the  creek. 
It  belonged  to  a  man  named  Simpson.  Most  people 
liked  him:  few  knew  him  well.  There  was  a  vague 
impression  abroad  that  Simpson  had  a  history,  and  that 
his  ownership  of  a  Western  ranch  was  but  an  episode 
in  a  life  far  different  from  that  to  which  most  of  his 
neighbors  had  been  born ;  but  there  was  that  about  him 
which  repelled  inquisitiveness.  His  cattle  were  numer- 
ous and  in  good  condition ;  he  was  active  and  efficient  in 
the  roundup,  but  his  patronage  of  the  Arcade  saloon 
was  of  the  scantiest,  and  he  was  somewhat  eccentric 
in  the  making  up  of  what  in  another  and  more  formal 
state  of  society  would  have  been  a  visiting  list.  Those, 
however,  who  had  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Simpson's 
ranch  had  much  to  say  of  a  wife  who  often  wore  "store 
clothes,"  and  of  a  daughter  of  about  nineteen — as 
pretty  a  girl,  it  was  reported,  as  had  ever  been  seen 
from  Denver  down  to  Cucharas,  and  as  bright  as  the 
sunlight  on  the  plains.  Not  many  had  seen  her;  fewer 
still  knew  her;  yet  her  fame  had  gone  abroad.  She 
was  graciously  idealized ;  she  was  held  to  belong,  in  a 
sense,  to  the  region;  and  there  was  not  a  cowboy  on 
the  range  who  would  not  have  broken  a  lance  (or,  what 
was  far  more  practical,  emptied  his  six-shooter)  as 
her  champion. 

Among  the  visitors  at  Simpson's  ranch  we  may  be 
sure  that  Jack  Reynolds  was  numbered.  His  first  visit 
was  made  at  a  notable  time  in  its  history.  Two  days 
before  (stopping  to  return  a  horse  which  he  had  found 
straying),  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  family. 
Simpson  himself  had  suddenly  gone  away.  He  had 
been  in  Pueblo,  and  the  postmaster  stated  at  the  Arcade 
that  he  had  received  a  large  and  thick  letter,  but  he 
was  a  little  misty  as  to  the  postmark.  That  night 
Simpson  departed.  Some  people  thought  he  rode  a 
little  to  the  northward,  and  took  a  train  at  a  small 
station.  A  theory  that  he  secreted  himself  in  a  freight 
car  also  found  supporters.  But  one  individual,  and  he 
was  half  inebriated,  had  suggested  suicide,  and  he  had 
been  promptly  ejected  from  the  saloon  by  the  force  of 
public  opinion. 

Months  and  months  had  passed,  and  Simpson  had  not 
appeared.  Wonder  grew  as  to  his  whereabouts ;  much 
curiosity  was  engendered  as  to  the  condition  and  feel- 
ings of  his  family,  and  no  little  effort  was  made  to 
gratify  this  curiosity.  Whatever  the  wife  and  daugh- 
ter, thus  seemingly  deserted,  may  have  felt,  they  gave 
no  sign  to  visitors.  No  one  was  there  half  so  often  as 
Jack  Reynolds,  and  there  was  a  general  if  unspoken 
sentiment  abroad  that  this  was  as  it  should  be;  also, 
that  it  would  be  alike  improper  and  futile  to  seek  for 
any  information  about  Simpson  from  him.  No  better 
test,  indeed,  could  there  be  of  the  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  than  this  rare  self-abnegation. 

Again  several  months  passed,  and  still  there  appeared 
no  Simpson.  His  neighbors  were  more  puzzled,  more 
curious,  more  hopelessly  in  the  dark  than  ever,  and 
they  began  to  feel  aggrieved.  Bronco  Sam  had  been 
voicing  this  sentiment,  in  conversation  with  his  assist- 
ant, when  he  made  the  declaration  with  which  this 
story  opens,  and  wrhich  was  preceded  by  another. 

"f  jest  tell  yer,"  said  he,  "that  when  a  man  lights 
out  and  leaves  sech  a  good-appearin'  wife  an'  sech  a 
pooty  little  gal  ez  is  up  to  Simpson's,  an'  don't  send  'em 
no  word,  it's  playin'  it  down  pretty  low  on  'em,  onless 
he's  got  a  blamed  good  reason  for  a-doin'  so." 

That  he  would  discuss  this  point  with  Jack  was  not 
probable.  They  talked  of  cattle  and  the  season's  pros- 
pects, and  there  was  no  word  of  Simpson  during  the 
plain  supper  or  the  placid  pipe-smoking  which  followed. 
When  they  "turned  in,"  the  sky  was  overcast,  and 
during  the  night  there  came  a  gale  of  wind  which 
almost  shook  the  house.  It  was  in  the  gray  of  early 
morning  that  a  violent  knocking  at  the  door  brought 
all  three  men  to  their  feet  in  an  instant.  Jack  was 
the  first  at  the  door,  and  opened  it.  A  man  stood 
there  holding  the  bridle  of  a  panting  horse.  His 
words  were  few  and  to  the  point.  There  had  been  a 
storm  and  cloud-burst  in  the  mountains ;  the  great 
reservoir  which  fed  the  irrigating  ditches  was  in 
immediate  peril ;  there  would  be  a  terrible  "wash-out" 
in  the  valley. 

"Have  you  warned  them  at  Simpson's?"  asked  Jack, 
breathlessly. 

"No;  I  came  the  other  way." 

Bronco  Sam  had  his  eye  on  Tack's  face,  and  saw 
the  color  leave  it.  He  rose  ro  the  occasion  in  an 
instant. 

"Yer  kin  do  it,  my  boy,"  said  he;  "but  jest  yer  ride 
like  hell.  Git  yer  boots  on,  an'  I'll  have  the  saddle  on 
Comanche." 

In  five  minutes  Jack,  with  his  head  bent  to  the  blast, 
was  spurring  his  horse  wildly  up  the  valley. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

There  was  nothing  aesthetic  about  the  external 
appearance  of  Simpson's  ranch.  The  architecture  of 
the  house  was  of  the  early  cowboy  period,  with  sug- 
gestions of  that  of  the  mining  camp.  There  was  a 
severe  simplicity  about  the  roughly  hewn  logs  which 
made  up  the  walls,  and  although  the  freaks  of  fashion 
bring  many  queer  things  into  use,  the  plastering  of  the 
crevices  with  adobe  has  not  yet  been  naturalized  into 
polite  neighborhoods.  Never,  however,  should  the 
wise  traveler  in  the  West  and  Southwest  judge  of  the 
kernel  by  the  shell,  of  the  interior  by  the  exterior. 
Both  Mrs.  Simpson  and  her  daughter  possessed  the 
rare  and  charming  "gift  of  practical  management" 
which  Hawthorne  has  ascribed  to  little  Phcebe,  in  "The 


House  of  the  Seven  Gables."  "It  is  a  kind  of  natural 
magic."  he  says,  "that  enables  these  favored  ones  to 
bring  out  the  hidden  capabilities  of  things  around  them ; 
and  particularly  to  give  a  look  of  comfort  and 
habitableness  to  any  place  which  for  however  brief  a 
period  may  happen  to  be  their  home." 

So  did  cheap  and  simple  material  take  new  character 
and  virtue  from  their  hands ;  so  were  rough  walls  hid- 
den by  chintz  of  tasteful  pattern  and  homogeneous 
tint;  so  did  refinement  supply  the  place  of  costly  equip- 
ment. Jack  Reynolds  realized  all  this  the  first  time  he 
entered  the  building.  To  be  sure,  he  saw  it  under 
favorable  circumstances. 

The  daughter  of  the  house  had  come  out  to  meet 
him  as  he  approached.  When  she  saw  it  was  her  own 
favorite  horse  he  had  brought  home,  her  face  was 
lighted  up  with  a  smile  which  went  straight  to  his 
heart.  Before  his  visit  came  to  an  end  he  discovered 
that  her  name  was  Edith.  What  more  he  discovered 
about  her  no  one  but  himself  would  know;  but  it  could 
not  have  been  otherwise  than  pleasant,  for  he  arrived  at 
his  home  in  the  highest  of  spirits.  He  counted  the  days 
till  he  thought  he  might  call  again,  and  he  made  them 
as  few  as  he  possibly  could.  It  was  strong  evidence  of 
Bronco  Sam's  partiality  for  his  young  friend  that  he 
took  but  mild  exception  to  what  must  surely  be  a  dis- 
traction to  an  embryo  cowboy;  but  then  Sam  himself 
had  seen  the  young  lady,  and  her  grace  and  sweetness 
had  made  an  impression  on  even  his  case-hardened 
sensibilities. 

"Thar  ain't  no  kind  o'  use  in  talkin'  about  it,"  said 
he;  "it's  human  natur'.  I'm  an  old  man  now,  but  I 
was  young  once  myself  an'  I  know.  He's  a  fellow 
that's  got  sand,  an'  she's  a  real  good-appearin'  gal,  an' 
I  allow  it  ain't  no  one's  business  but  theirs." 

The  road  up  the  valley  was  narrow  and  rough ;  one 
side  was  often  much  higher  than  the  other ;  the  prickly 
cactus  bushes  trenched  on  it;  and  many  furrows  and 
holes  lay  as  pitfalls  before  the  rider.  All  riders,  how- 
ever, had  not  such  horses  as  Comanche.  He  knew  what 
was  expected  of  him.  With  a  splendid  stride  he  went 
over  the  difficult  path  as  if  over  English  turf,  clearing 
the  treacherous  gully  with  a  spring,  swerving  to  avoid 
that  pile  of  earth  washed  down  by  the  evening's  rain, 
leaving  one  landmark  after  another  in  the  headlong 
course.  They  talk  to  this  day  of  the  time  in  which  he 
made  the  distance. 

Jack  sat  him  like  the  good  horseman  he  was.  His 
excitement  was  intense,  but  every  faculty  seemed 
under  perfect  control.  One  thinks  and  remembers  at 
such  times  with  unwonted  quickness  and  vividness. 
Not  knowing  what  duty  or  peril  awaited  him,  nerved 
for  whatever  it  might  be,  he  still  found  himself  wonder- 
ing whether  Sam  and  the  other  man  could  get  the 
horses  to  a  place  of  safety.  Then  he  thought,  for  what 
seemed  to  him  a  long  time,  but  was  probably  a  few 
seconds,  of  his  far-away  home.  Then  the  absorbing 
theme  of  what  he  must  soon  encounter  took  the  place  of 
all  else.  The  horse  began  to  breathe  a  little  hard,  but 
his  pace  never  slackened.  At  one  time  Jack  fancied  he 
heard  hoofs  behind  him,  but  he  dismissed  the  idea  as 
absurd.  The  next  moment  he  saw  something  which 
made  his  heart  beat  fast.  What  had  shown  itself  in 
the  gray  light  of  dawn  as  a  slender,  turbid  rill  was  now 
a  large  stream,  and  growing  higher  every  moment. 
Instinctively  he  called  to  his  horse.  Faster  the  animal 
sped  on ;  the  water  was  around  his  feet.  There  was  a 
turn  in  the  valley  where  it  narrowed;  a  surging  torrent 
reached  his  knees  as  he  rounded  the  point  of  the  cliff. 
In  five  minutes  he  slackened  his  pace,  for  there,  parting 
the  flood  which  eddied  around  it,  tugged  and  tore  at  it, 
hurled  logs,  and  stumps,  and  tree-trunks  at  it,  was 
Simpson's  ranch,  and  at  the  window  on  the  lower  side 
was  Edith. 

In  the  lee,  as  it  were,  of  the  house,  the  water  was 
comparatively  quiet  and  shallow.  In  a  second  he  was 
at  the  window,  the  horse  standing  still,  with  heaving 
flanks  and  laboring  breath.  There  was  scant  time  for 
ceremony,  but  the  expression  of  joy  on  the  girl's  face 
told  its  story,  and  he  managed  to  reach  her  hand  with 
his.  Only  a  few  words  passed  at  first.  Her  mother 
had  spent  the  night  with  a  sick  child  at  a  ranch  on  the 
hill.  At  daybreak,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a  "wash- 
out," the  hands  had  gone  to  look  after  the  stock,  and 
the  Mexican  woman  to  escort  her  mother  back.  Then 
the  flood  had  come  suddenly  and  cut  off  their  retreat. 

Jack  always  said  his  plan  of  rescue  was  a  pure 
inspiration.  At  the  right,  separated  from  the  house  by 
a  wide  and  deep  torrent,  the  ground  sloped  from  a 
mesa.  Could  he  reach  that  slope?  He  looked  around 
the  corner  of  the  house,  the  horse  barely  maintaining 
his  footing.  Half-way  up  the  slope,  and  a  few  rods 
above  the  house,  stood  the  stout  stump  of  a  cedar,  and 
his  lariat  hung  at  his  saddle-bow.  How  he  blessed  his 
practice  with  it !  The  first  cast  was  successful ;  the 
loop  lay  over  the  stump,  and  a  pull  tightened  it.  In  a 
moment  he  was  back  at  the  window;  in  another,  Edith, 
stepping  from  the  sill,  sat  behind  him  and  clung  to  him. 
Again  he  guided  Comanche  to  the  corner;  he  wound  the 
lariat  around  the  pommel  of  the  Mexican  saddle.  He 
drew  a  long  breath,  and  he  rode  into  the  torrent.  The 
thoroughbred  was  swept  off  his  feet  before  he  had  gone 
ten  yards,  but  he  swam  strongly  and  boldly;  the  lariat 
was  taut  as  a  bowstring,  but  it  held.  It  seemed  an  hour 
before  the  middle  of  the  stream  was  reached.  His 
heart  beat  fast;  the  girl  said  nothing,  but  he  felt  her 
clasp  tighten ;  and  still  the  horse  swam  on,  and  the  tor- 
rent, balked  by  the  stout  lariat  of  its  prey,  actually  aided 
their  escape.  They  neared  the  slope;  Comanche 
gained  his  footing;  they  were  saved!  Jack  had  never 
taken  his  eyes  off  the  horse's  head  and  the  knot  on 
the  pommel,  and  he  had  not  seen  a  stalwart,  bearded 
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man  gallop  down  the  slope  and  jump  from  his  horse 
just  before  they  gained  the  land.  Now,  to  his  amaze- 
ment, this  man  lifted  Edith  from  Comanche  and  folded 
her  in  his  arms.     Shortly  he  raised  his  head. 

"You  needn't  look  so  sort  o'  surprised,  young  fel- 
ler," said  he ;  "you  bet  it's  all  right.  I  haven't  got  a 
card-case    about    me.   but    my   name's    Simpson,    and — 

and "     His    manner    changed    in    a    second.     "God 

bless  you  for  as  plucky  and  clever  a  thing  as  I  ever 
saw  in  all  my  life.  He  uill  bless  you,  too,  for  you've 
saved  the  life  of  my  little  girl,  that's  the  apple  of  my 
eye."  Still  clasping  his  daughter  tightly  with  his  left 
arm,  he  wrung  Jack's  hand,  and  the  tears  stood  in  his 
eyes. 

Just  then,  with  many  a  crack  and  groan,  and  almost, 
one  would  say,  a  cry  of  distress,  Simpson's  ranch- 
house  was  torn  from  its  frail  foundations  and  swept 
down  the  valley. 

"Never  mind ;  let  her  go,"  cried  he.  "I'll  buy  a 
dozen  blamed  old  shanties  like  that  for  you  tomorrow, 
if  you  want    em." 

Next  day  all  the  neighborhood  knew  that  Simpson 
had  come  back,  and  why  he  went  away ;  how  the  part- 
ner who  had  defrauded  and  nearly  ruined  him  years 
before  had  written  him  from  his  sick-bed  in  his  refuge 
in  Manitoba;  how  he  had  made  restitution;  how  Simp- 
son had  been  for  months  beyond  the  regions  of  mails 
and  telegraph ;  how  he  had  come  home  and  ridden  up 
the  valley  behind  Jack. 

"I  didn't  know  you  were  ahead  of  me,"  he  told  him. 
"Of  course  it  was  my  horse  you  heard ;  but  I  knew  a 
short  cut  to  the  mesa,  and  turned  oft  by  it;  but  you 
were  too  quick  for  me.  Oh,  yes,  I  know;  it's  all  right. 
I  wouldn't  cross  the  little  girl  anyway.  If  she's  willing, 
I  am;  and  if  she's  going  to  leave  her  old  father,  I'm 
mighty  glad  she's  going  to  have  a  man  to  take  care  of 
her  that's  got  the  sand." 

The  day  the  engagement  was  announced  in  Pueblo 
the  Arcade  saloon  did  the  largest  business  of  the  sea- 
son. From  the  sheriff  of  the  county  down  to  the 
humblest  cowboy  on  the  range,  everybody  was  pleased. 
Bronco  Sam  celebrated  the  event  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  the  Moderation  Society  rather  than  those 
of  the  Total  Abstinence  organization. 

"Thet  thar's  as  pooty  a  couple  as  you  can  find  in  this 
yere  country,"  said  he;  "an'  Simpson,  he's  come  back 
an'  done  the  squar  thing;  but  1  ain't  caught  on  to  his 
stayin'  away  an'  sendin'  no  word.  I  say  there  warn't 
no  sense  in  it,  nohow."  A.  A.  Hayes. 
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The  career  of  a  great  actress  always  appeals  to  the 
world  with  the  force  that  is  inseparable  from  the  mys- 
terious. Of  all  the  arts,  that  of  the  drama  rests  upon 
the  widest  popular  basis  and  is  the  most  democratic, 
because  it  appeals  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
without  distinction  of  caste  or  creed.  The  actor  has 
far  more  than  priestly  power,  because  he  knows  the 
secrets  of  human  nature  about  which  the  priest  only 
theorizes,  because  he  can  actually  measure  the  heights 
and  depths  of  human  emotion  and  play  as  he  will  upon 
the  tightened  strings  of  human  life.  Using  the  word  in 
its  widest  sense,  the  power  of  the  actor  is  in  proportion 
to  his  capacity  to  sympathize,  and  sympathy  and  imag- 
ination are  twin  and  omnipotent  forces.  Popular  inter- 
est in  the  great  figures  of  the  drama  is  no  mere  glamor 
of  the  footlights.  It  is  a  portion  of  the  debt  paid  to 
an  art  that  considers  the  realities  rather  than  the 
appearances,  that  uses  the  fiction  of  life  only  to  reach 
its  essentials  and  that  rests  upon  the  broad  basis  of  a 
common  humanity. 

For  such  reasons  the  autobiography  of  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt will  be  received  with  no  ordinary  interest.  Read- 
ing it  discerningly,  we  understand  something  of  why 
she  is  supreme  in  her  art  and  we  see  that  her  supremacy 
is  due  even  more  to  the  fundamental  attributes  of  heart, 
to  extraordinary  sympathy  and  imagination,  than  to 
anything  that  can  be  learned  in  the  schools  or  acquired 
by  practice.  Sarah  Bernhardt  is  first  of  all  a  woman 
and  secondly  an  actress.  Only  her  own  story  of  her 
life  could  make  this  clear.  Only  her  own  hand  could 
mark  the  red-letter  events  of  her  career  as  she  herself 
saw  them.  She  alone  could  give  to  those  incidents  the 
precedence  that  throws  so  strong  a  light  upon  her  char- 
acter. It  may  be  that  others  could  speak  of  her  stage 
career  with  more  discrimination  because  of  more  disat- 
tachment,  but  the  only  true  revelation  is  a  self- 
revelation. 

And  so  we  find  that  no  less  than  six  chapters  of  the 
volume  are  devoted  not  to  the  stage  at  all,  but  to  the 
war  between  France  and  Germany,  and  it  is  in  these  six 
chapters  alone  that  we  feel  the  full  and  overwhelming 
weight  of  the  actress's  personality.  Before  the  tragedy 
of  her  prostrate  country  the  fires  of  her  nature  blaze 
out  into  quick,  fierce  flames,  and  the  whole  field  of  her 
emotions  is  shared  between  an  immense  patriotism  and 
an  ardor  to  help  her  countrymen  in  the  hour  of  their 
greatest  need.  Sarah  Bernhardt  in  the  hospital  ward 
must  have  seemed  as  a  veritable  angel  of  pity  and  com- 
passion, and  henceforth  for  her  there  could  have  been 
no  stage  tragedy  that  did  not  partake  of  reminiscence. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  picture  which  for  the  intensity 
of  feeling  that  it  displays  can  hardly  find  a  parallel : 

On  the  1st  of  September,  toward  10  o'clock,  Claude,  my 
man  servant,  knocked  at  my  door.  I  was  not  asleep,  and 
he  gave  me  his  copy  of  the  first  telegrams:  "Battle  of  Sedan 
commenced.  .  .  .  MacMahon  wounded.  .  .  .  etc.'.' 
"Ah,  go  back  again  !"  I  said,  "and  as  soon  as  a  fresh  telegram 
comes,  bring  me  the  news.  I  feel  that  something  unheard 
of,  something  great — and  quite  different — is  going  to  happen. 


We  have  suffered  so  terribly  this  last  month  that  there  can 
only  be  something  good  now.  something  fine;  for  God's  scales 
mete  out  joy  and  suffering  equally.  Go  at  once,  Claude,"  I 
added,  and  then,  full  of  confidence,  I  soon  fell  asleep  again, 
and  was  so  tired  that  I  slept  until  1  o'clock.  When  I  awoke 
my  maid  Elicie.  the  most  delightful  girl  imaginable,  was 
seated  near  my  bed.  Her  pretty  face  and  her  large,  dark 
eyes  were  so  mournful  that  my  heart  stopped  beating.  I 
gazed  at  her  anxiously,  and  she  put  into  my  hands  the  copy 
of  the  last  telegram  :  "The  Emperor  Napoleon  has  just  handed 
over  his  sword.      ..." 

The  blood  rushed  to  my  head,  and  my  lungs  were  too  weak 
to  control  it.  I  lay  back  on  my  pillow,  and  the  blood  escaped 
through  my  lips  with  the  groans  of  my  whole  being. 

It  was  in  the  ensuing  siege  of  Paris  that  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt found  the  fullest  scope  for  her  beneficent  ener- 
gies. With  fiery  energy  she  organized  a  hospital  for 
the  wounded  defenders  of  the  city  and  she  was  fore- 
most in  every  deed  of  mercy  and  aid.  From  innumer- 
able stories  of  her  personal  experience,  some  few  may 
be  extracted  almost  at  random : 

One  day  a  young  Breton  named  Marie  le  Gallec  was 
brought  in.  He  had  been  struck  by  a  bullet  in  the  chest 
and  another  in  the  wrist.  Doctor  Duchesne  bound  up  his 
chest  firmly  and  splintered  his  wrist.  He  then  said  to  me 
very    simply  : 

"Let  him  have  everything  he  likes;  he  is  dying." 

I  bent  over  his  bed  and  said  to  him  ; 

"Tell  me  anything  that  would  give  you  pleasure,  Marie  le 
Gallec  ?" 

"Soup,"  he  answered  promptly,  in  the  most  comic  way. 

Mme.  Guerard  hurried  away  to  the  kitchen  and  soon 
returned  with  a  bowl  of  broth  and  pieces  of  toast.  I  placed 
the  bowl  on  the  little  wooden  shelf  with  four  short  legs  which 
was  so  convenient  for  the  meals  of  our  poor  sufferers.  The 
wounded  man   looked  up  at  me  and  said: 

"Barra!"  I  did  not  understand,  and  he  repeated:  "Barra  !" 
His  poor  chest  caused  him  to  hiss  out  the  word,  and  he  made 
the  greatest  efforts  to  repeat  his  emphatic  request.  I  sent 
immediately  to  the  marine  office,  thinking  that  there  would 
surely  be  some  Breton  seamen  there,  and  I  explained  my 
difficulty  and  my  ignorance  of  the  Breton  dialect.  I  was 
informed  that  the  word  "barra"  meant  bread.  I  hurried  at 
once  to  Le  Gallec  with  a  large  piece  of  bread.  His  face 
lighted  up  and,  taking  it  from  me  with  his  sound  hand,  he 
broke  it  up  with  his  teeth  and  let  the  pieces  fall  in  the  bowl. 
He  then  plunged  his  spoon  into  the  middle  of  the  broth  and 
filled  it  up  with  bread  until  the  -spoon  could  stand  upright  in 
it.  When  it  stood  up  without  shaking  about,  the  young  sol- 
dier smiled.  He  was  just  preparing  to  eat  this  horrible  con- 
coction when  the  young  priest  from  St.  Sulpice,  who  had  my 
ambulance  in  charge,  arrived.  I  had  sent  for  him  on  hearing 
the  doctor's  sad  verdict.  He  laid  his  hand  gently  on  the 
young  man's  shoulder,  thus  stopping  the  movement  of  his 
arm.  The  poor  fellow  looked  up  at  the  priest,  who  showed 
him  the  holy  cup. 

"Oh  !"  he  said  simply,  and  then,  placing  his  coarse  handker- 
chief over  the  steaming  soup,  he  put  his  hands  together.  We 
had  arranged  the  two  screens  which  we  used  for  isolating  the 
dead  or  dving  around  his  bed.  He  was  left  alone  with  the 
priest  while  I  went  on  my  rounds  to  calm  the  murraurers  or 
help  the  believers  to  raise  themselves  for  the  prayer.  The 
young  priest  soon  pushed  aside  the  partition,  and  then  I  saw- 
Marie  le  Gallec,  with  a  beaming  face,  eating  his  abominable 
bread  sop.  He  fell  asleep  soon  afterward,  roused  up  to  ask 
for  something  to  drink,  and  died  immediately,  in  a  slight  fit 
of  choking. 

As  in  all  armies,  and  necessarily  in  all  conscript 
armies,  there  were  some  few  who  found  in  their  wounds 
a  desirable  alternative  to  the  trenches  and  the  fortifica- 
tions. Thus  we  are  told  of  one  man  who  scraped  his 
wound  with  a  knife  in  order  to  retard  its  progress, 
while  another  scraped  brass  filings  from  his  bedstead, 
mixed  them  with  salt  and  swallowed  them  in  order  to 
poison  himself  sufficiently  for  his  purpose: 

But,  side  by  side  with  these  despicable  men,  what  heroism 
we  saw  !  A  young  captain  was  brought  in  one  day.  He  was 
a  tall  fellow,  a  regular  Hercules,  with  a  superb  head  and  a 
frank  expression.  On  my  book  he  was  described  as  Captain 
Menesson.  He  had  been  struck  by  a  bullet  at  the  top  of  the 
arm,  just  at  the  shoulder.  With  a  nurse's  assistance  I  was 
trying  as  gently  as  possible  to  take  off  his  cloak,  when  three 
bullets  fell  from  the  hood  which  he  had  pulled  over  his  hea"d, 
and  I  counted  sixteen  bullet  holes  in  the  cloak.  The  young 
officer  had  stood  upright  for  three  hours,  serving  as  a  target 
himself  while  covering  the  retreat  of  his  men  as  they  fired 
all  the  time  on  the  enemy.  This  had  taken  place  among  the 
Champigny  vines.  He  had  been  brought  in  unconscious  in  a 
hospital  conveyance.  He  had  lost  a  great  deal  of  blood,  and 
was  half  dead  with  fatigue  and  weakness.  He  was  very  gentle 
and  charming,  and  thought  himself  sufficiently  well  two  days 
later  to  return  to  the  fight.  The  doctor,  however,  would  not 
allow  this,  and  his  sister,  who  was  a  nun,  besought  him  to 
wait  until  he  was  something  like  well  again. 

"Oh,  not  quite  well,"  she  said,  smiling ;  "but  just  well 
enough  to  have  strength  to  fight." 

Sarah  Bernhardt  saw  but  little  glory  in  war.  It  is 
only  those  who  have  not  seen  war  who  can  yet  see  its 
glory.  In  her  pity  she  becomes  almost  inarticulate,  but 
her  almost  hysterical  compassion  has  an  eloquence  that 
is  independent  of  words : 

One  day  Baron  Larrey  came  to  see  Frantz  Mayer,  who  was 
very  ill.  He  wrote  a  prescription,  which  a  young  errand  boy 
was  told  to  wait  for  and  bring  back  very,  very  quickly.  As 
the  boy  was  rather  given  to  loitering,  I  went  to  the  window. 
His  name  was  Victor,  but  we  called  him  Toto.  The  druggist 
lived  at  the  corner  of  the  Place  Medicis.  It  was  then  6  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  Toto  looked  up,  and  on  seeing  me,  he  began 
to  laugh  and  jump  as  he  hurried  to  the  druggist's.  He  had 
only  five  or  six  yards  to  go,  and  as  he  turned  round  to  look 
up  at  my  window,  I  clapped  my  hands  and  called  out :  "Good, 
be  back  soon  !"  Alas  !  Before  the  poor  boy  could  open  his 
mouth  to  reply,  he  was  cut  in  two  by  a  shell  which  had  just 
fallen.  It  did  not  burst,  but  bounced  a  yard  high,  and  then 
struck  poor  Toto  right  in  the  middle  of  the  breast.  I  uttered 
such  a  shriek  that  every  one  came  rushing  to  me.  I  could 
not  speak,  but  pushed  every  one  aside  and  rushed  downstairs, 
beckoning  for  some  one  to  come  with   me. 

"A  litter — the  boy — the  druggist's,"  I  managed  to  articulate. 

Ah,  what  a  horror,  what  an  awful  horror !  When  we 
reached  the  poor  child  his  intestines  were  all  over  the  ground, 
his  chest  and  his  poor  little  red,  chubby  face  had  the  flesh 
entirely  taken  off.  He  had  neither  eyes,  nose,  nor  mouth, 
nothing  but  some  hair,  at  the  end  of  a  shapeless  bleeding 
mass,  a  yard  away  from  his  body.  And  it  was  as  though  a 
tiger's  two  claws  had  opened  the  body  and  emptied  it  with 
fury  and  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  leaving  nothing  but  the  poor 
little  skeleton. 

Such  things  are,  of  course,  among  the  commonplaces 
of  war,  but  they  are  not  often  represented  with  such 
camera-obscura  fidelity. 

Sarah  Bernhardt  not  only  did  the  duties  of  an  ordi- 
nary nurse,   often  repulsive  enough  in  all  conscience, 


but  she  went  out  to  the  battlefield  to  collect  the 
wounded.  Her  devotion  was  measured  only  by  her 
opportunity.  Here  is  the  story  of  one  of  such  adven- 
tures: 

The  bombardment  of  Paris  continued.  One  night  the  broth- 
ers from  the  Ecole  Chretienne  came  to  ask  us  for  convey- 
ances and  help,  in  order  to  collect  the  dead  on  the  Chatillon 
Plateau.  I  let  them  have  my  two  conveyances  and  I  went 
with  them  to  the  battlefield.  Ah,  what  a  horrible  remeni- 
brance  !  It  was  like  a  scene  from  Dante  !  It  was  an  icy-cold 
night  and  we  could  scarcely  get  along.  Finally,  by  the  light 
of  torches  and  lanterns  we  saw  that  we  had  arrived.  I  got 
out  of  the  vehicle  with  the  infirmary  attendant  and  his  assist- 
ant. We  had  to  move  slowly,  as  at  every'  step  we  trod  upon 
the  dying  or  dead.  We  passed  along  murmuring :  "Ambu- 
lance i  Ambulance!"  When  we  heard  a  groan  we  turned  our 
steps  in  the  direction  whence  it  came.  Ah,  the  first  man  that 
1  found  this  way!  He  was  half  lying  down,  his  body  sup- 
ported by  a  heap  of  dead.  1  raised  my  lantern  to  look  at 
his  face  and  found  that  his  ear  and  part  of  his  jaw  had  been 
blown  off.  Great  clots  of  blood,  coagulated  by  the  cold,  hung 
from  his  lower  jaw.  There  was  a  wild  look  in  his  eyes.  I 
took  a  wisp  of  straw,  dipped  it  in  my  flask,  drew  up  a  few 
drops  of  brandy  and  blew  them  into  the  poor  fellow's  mouth 
between  his  teeth.  I  repeated  this  three  or  four  times.  A 
little  life  came  back  to  him  and  we  took  him  away  in  one  of 
the  vehicles.  The  same  thing  was  done  for  others.  Some  of 
them  could  drink  from  the  flask,  which  made  our  work  shorter. 
One  of  these  unfortunate  men  was  frightful  to  look  at.  A 
shell  had  taken  all  the  clothes  from  the  upper  part  of  his 
body,  with  the  exception  of  two  ragged  sleeves,  which  hung 
from  the  arms  at  the  shoulders.  There  was  no  trace  of  a 
wound,  but  his  poor  body  was  marked  all  over  with  great 
black  patches,  and  the  blood  was  oozing  slowly  from  the  cor- 
ners of  his  mouth.  I  went  nearer  to  him,  for  it  seemed  to  me 
that  he  was  breathing.  I  had  a  few  drops  of  the  vivifying 
cordial  given  to  him,  and  he  then  half  opened  his  eyes  and 
said:  "Thank  you."  He  was  lifted  into  the  conveyance,  but 
the  poor  fellow  died  from  a  hemorrhage,  covering  all  the 
other  wounded  men  with  a  stream  of  dark  blood. 

Here  is  a  peculiarly  pathetic  story.  Taking  refuge 
at  a  cottage  owned  by  a  man  who  had  just  lost  his  only 
son  in  the  war,  the  great  actress  was  introduced  by 
the  daughter  as  the  lady  so  much  admired  by  the  dead 
boy: 

"Tae  lady  with  fair  hair,"  continued  the  girl,  "is  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  whom  Lucien  liked  so  much,  you  remember?" 

The  man  sat  up  and,  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  peered 
at  us.  I  went  near  to  him.  He  gazed  at  me  silently,  and 
then  made  a  gesture  with  his  hand.  His  daughter  understood 
the  gesture  and  brought  him  an  envelope  from  a  small  bureau. 
The  unhappy  father's  hands  trembled  as  he  took  it.  He  drew 
three  sheets  of  paper  out,  slowly,  and  a  photograph.  He 
fixed  his  gaze  on  me  and  then  on  the  portrait. 

"Yes,  yes,  it  certainly  is  you,  it  certainly  is  you,"  he  mur- 
mured. 

I  recognized  my  photograph,  taken  in  "Le  Passant,"  smelling 
a  rose. 

"You  see,"  said  the  poor  man.  his  eyes  veiled  by  tears, 
"you  were  this  child's  idol.  These  are  the  lines  he  wrote 
about  you." 

He  then  read  me,  in  his  quavering  voice,  with  a  slight 
Picardian   accent,   a  very  pretty  sonnet. 

He  then  unfolded  a  second  paper,  on  which  some  verses  to 
Sarah  Bernhardt  were  scrawled.  The  third  paper  was  a  sort 
of  triumphant  chant,  celebrating  all  our  victories  over  the 
enemy. 

"The  poor  fellow  still  hoped,  until  he  was  killed,"  said  the 
father,  "and  yet  he  has  only  been  dead  five  weeks.  He  had 
three  shots  in  his  head.  The  first  shattered  his  jaw,  but  he 
did  not  fall.  He  continued  firing  on  the  scoundrels  like  a 
man  possessed.  The  second  took  his  ear  off,  and  the  third 
struck  him  in  his  right  eye.  He  fell  then,  never  to  rise  again. 
His  comrade  told  us  all  this.  He  was  twenty-two  years  old. 
And  now — it's  all  over!" 

The  unhappy  man's  head  fell  back  on  the  heap  of  pillows. 
His  two  inert  hands  had  let  the  papers  fall,  and  great  tears 
rolled  down  his  pale  cheeks  in  the  furrows  formed  by  grief. 
A  stifled  groan  burst  from  his  lips.  The  girl  had  fallen  on  her 
knees  and  buried  her  head  in  the  bedclothes,  to  deaden  the 
sound  of  her  sobs.  Soubise  and  I  were  completely  upset. 
Ah.  those  stifled  sobs,  those  deadened  groans  seemed  to  buzz 
in  my  ears,  and  I  felt  everything  giving  way  under  me.  I 
stretched  my  hands  into  space  and  closed  my  eyes.  Soon 
there  was  a  distant  rumbling  noise,  which  increased  and 
came  nearer,  then  yells  of  pain,  bones  knocking  against  each 
other,  horses'  feet  making  human  brains  gush  out  with  a  dull, 
flabby  sound  ;  men  barbed  with  iron  passed  by  like  a  destruc- 
tive whirlwind,  shouting:  "Vive  the  war!"  And  women  on 
their  knees,  with  outstretched  arms,  crying  out:  "War  is  in- 
famous. In  the  name  of  our  wombs  which  bore  you.  of  our 
breasts  which  suckled  you,  in  the  name  of  our  pain  in  child- 
birth, in  the  name  of  our  anguish  over  your  cradles,  let  this 
cease !" 

Those  who  wish  to  know  the  career  of  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt as  an  actress  will  find  it  in  this  book.  It  is  rich 
in  the  gossip  of  the  stage,  and  in  all  the  small  things  of 
the  stage  life,  its  diplomacies,  its  vanities,  its  ambi- 
tions, and  its  disappointments.  Out  of  an  overflowing 
reservoir  of  reminiscence  the  author  pours  out  a  flood 
of  anecdote  and  of  dramatic  story,  and  she  always  gives 
the  idea  that  she  is  only  skimming  the  surface  and  that 
other  treasures  lie  always  below.  Every  page  is  read- 
able, vivid,  and  human.  But  when  the  last  page  has 
been  read  and  the  book  has  been  closed  the  sum  total 
of  remembrance  will  be  that  of  a  great  woman  who  is 
also  and  secondarily  a  great  actress.  That,  it  would 
seem,  is  the  verdict  of  which  she  would  herself 
approve. 

"Memories  of  My  Life."  by  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
lished  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  Xew  York;  $4  net. 


Pub- 


The  Pekin  Gazette,  the  publication  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  telegram,  has  been  suspended,  is  a  very 
venerable  patriarch  among  newspapers,  since  it  is  said 
to  have  made  its  first  appearance  something  like  1000 
years  ago ;  but  it  is  not,  as  is  often  stated,  the  oldest 
journal  in  the  world.  This  distinction  belongs  to  the 
Tsing-Pao  (or  Pekin  S'ews),  which  was  founded  nearly 
twelve  centuries  ago,  and  was  venerable  when  its 
younger  rival,  the  Gazette,  was  cradled.  It  was 
founded  early  in  the  sixth  century,  800  years  before  a 
newspaper  was  known  in  Europe.  The  Tsing-Pao. 
which  is  the  Times  of  China,  now  appears  as  a  bouk 
of  twenty-four  pages,  octavo  size,  tied  in  a  yellow  cover 
by  two  knots  of  rice  paper,  and  its  price  is  about 
twenty  cents  a  month.  This  is  the  edition  de  luxe, 
officially  recognized  by  the  emperor;  then 
popular  edition. 
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A  NEW  MANHATTAN  PLAYHOUSE. 

Belasco    Opens    the    Stuyvesant    Theatre    with  Warfield    in 
"  The  Grand  Army  Man.  " 


At  a  safe  remove  from  the  enthusiasm  and  glory  of 
the  opening  night  it  is  easier  to  write  of  the  latest 
success  of  David  Belasco,  the  beauty  and  charm  of  his 
new  Stuyvesant  Theatre  on  West  Forty-Fourth  Street, 
and  the  victory  of  David  Warfield  as  an  actor  in  a 
part  that  is  not  aided  by  his  skill  in  dialect.  Mr. 
Belasco  is  to  be  praised  and  congratulated  first.  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  join  those  who  proclaim  him  the  one 
great  genius  of  the  theatrical  world,  whose  work  is  not 
only  brilliant  and  perfectly  adapted  to  its  ends,  but 
certain  in  knowledge  and  taste.  His  playhouse  is  not 
only  one  of  the  handsomest  ever  constructed,  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  attractive  to  the  spectator  and 
the  most  comfortable  for  audience  and  actors.  No 
brief  description  can  do  it  justice. 

The  theatre  from  the  street  shows  a  front  of  a  hun- 
dred feet  fashioned  on  colonial  lines  of  Harvard  brick, 
with  terra  cotta  and  white  stone  trimmings.  The 
interior  is  in  the  style  of  an  old  Tyrolean  castle,  a 
sombre  tone  of  walnut  brown  and  dull  gold  prevailing. 
Most  striking  are  the  lighting  effects  through  stained 
glass  panels.  All  the  lights  are  concealed,  and  there 
is  nowhere  a  glowing  point  to  pain  the  most  sensitive 
eye.  Over  the  proscenium  arch  and  the  boxes  are  alle- 
gorical paintings  by  Everett  Shinn  that  are  distinctly 
notable  in  decorative  effect.  The  curtain  is  of  dusky 
brown  velvet.  As  in  the  Belasco  Theatre,  the  orches- 
tra occupies  a  pit  below  the  footlights.  There  are 
handsomely  appointed  retiring,  lounging,  and  smoking 
rooms,  the  ladies'  room  being,  it  is  said,  a  carefully 
done  copy  of  the  knights'  hall  in  the  castle  of  Frost- 
burg  at  Weidbruck.  The  dressing-rooms  for  the 
actors  below  the  stage  are  warmed,  ventilated,  and 
fitted  with  hot  and  cold  shower  baths.  On  the  stage 
there  are  scores  of  new  contrivances  for  lighting  effects, 
and  for  ease  and  rapidity  in  changing  the  scenes,  in- 
cluding an  immense  trap-like  elevator  in  the  stage  floor 
for  raising  and  lowering  heavy  theatrical  "properties." 
The  seating  capacity  of  the  house,  with  its  two  wide 
balconies,  free  of  obstructing  pillars,  is  1000.  There 
are  ten  exits  on  the  main  floor,  and  the  building  is 
surrounded  by  a  court  twelve  feet  wide. 

For  the   inauguration  of  this  new  dramatic   temple 

Mr.  Belasco  had  chosen  the  play  prepared  for  David 

Warfield,  wdio  has  been  giving  "The  Music  Master"  for 

three  seasons,  and  might  continue  in  it  indefinitely  with 

factory   financial    results.     The   piece     is    happily 

:d  "The  Grand  Army  Man,"  and  is  the  work  of 

Paulfne    Phelps,    Miss    Marion    Short,    and    Mr. 

asco.     It  had  already  been  offered  to  the  public  in 

suburban   towns,   but   awaited   a   metropolitan   verdict. 

There  was  really  no  doubt  of  its  success.     The  days  of 

"The  Ugly  Duckling,"  Belasco's  early  and  only  signal 

failure,  have  long  oassed.     Since  that  time  have  come 

"Du    Barry,"    "The    Darling   of   the    Gods,"    "Madam 

Butterfly,"  "The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West,"  "The  Rose 

of  the  Rancho,"  and  a  half  dozen  others  in  an  unbroken 

line  of  triumphs.     The  producing  of  plays  may  be  a 

gamble  with  some,  or  even  with  most  managers,  but 

Belasco  knows  his  art  and  the  sentiment-loving  people 

who  prove  their  devotion  at  the  box-office. 

It  is  a  play  of  country  scenes  that  would  offer  little 
opportunity  for  striking  effects  in  the  hands  of  a  less 
skillful  adapter  for  the  stage,  but  Belasco's  imagina- 
tion, his  eye  for  harmony  of  arrangement,  his  patient 
care  for  details,  have  made  every  picture  a  finished 
work  of  art.  The  country  village  life  of  the  Middle 
West  is  presented  with  rare  discernment,  and  without  a 
trace  of  the  melodramatic  in  characters  or  accessories. 
It  tells  the  story  of  a  veteran  who  adopts  and  rears 
the  son  of  the  youthful  sweetheart  he  did  not  win.  He 
loves  the  boy  unselfishly,  and  when  the  young  fellow 
is  led  by  a  swindler  to  invest  a  trust  fund  in  a  promis- 
ing scheme  only  to  lose  it  and  find  himself  obliged  to 
confess  his  embezzlement,  the  old  man  is  overcome  by 
conflicting  emotions  of  sorrow  and  shame,  and  the 
demands  of  outraged  justice.  His  efforts  to  save  the 
lad,  and  his  final  success  in  bringing  peace  and  happi- 
ness to  the  penitent  and  those  who  care  most  for  him, 
furnish  the  moving  appeals  of  the  dramatic  action. 

David  Warfield  finds  in  Wes  Bigelow,  the  Grand 
Army  man,  a  congenial  part  and  one  that  will  outlast 
in  popularity  either  "The  Auctioneer"  or  "The  Music 
Master."  The  simple  honesty  of  the  veteran,  his  warm 
affection,  his  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  are  taking  char- 
acteristics, and  they  are  made  effective  even  more  by 
the  ability  of  the  actor  than  by  the  inherent  strength 
of  the  situations  in  the  play.  Mr.  Warfield  rises  to  no 
ereat  heights  in  this  offering ;  he  has  no  scene  that  calls 
for  a  finer  art  or  greater  power  than  the  one  best  bit 
in  his  role  of  the  old  music  teacher  in  the  play  he  has 
just  laid  aside,  but  as  a  whole  it  is  a  more  sympathetic 
creation  and  one  that  will  win  a  more  enduring  regard 
from  the  public. 

There  are  several  good  parts  in  the  play.  William 
Elliott  endows  the  adopted  son  with  an  engaging  frank- 
ness, the  weakness  that  may  be  pardoned,  and  the  sen- 
timent that  is  calculated  to  hold  his  guardian's  heart 
and  win  that  of  the  heroine.  Marie  Bates,  the  old 
housekeeper,  is,  as  ever,  fully  capable  and  inevitably 
successful.  Her  recitation  of  the  original  verses  at  the 
dedication  of  the  new  army  post  is  a  piece  of  elocution 
that  couid  not  well  be  sacrificed.  Antoinette  Perry  is 
the  confiding  sweetheart  of  the  boy  who  makes  all  the 
trouble  and  is  pleasing  in  her  earnestness  and  sim- 
Reuben  Fax,  James  Lackaye,   George  Wood- 

.  ■■!,    Stephen   Maley,   and   Taylor   Holmes   are   well 


fitted  and  effective.  There  is  a  host  of  supernumer- 
aries in  the  guise  of  veterans,  members  of  fife  and  drum 
corps,  the  ladies'  auxiliary,  and  juveniles,  and  every 
scene  is  filled  with  life  and"  movement. 

From  the  first  the  audience  manifested  its  approval. 
It  was  in  good  humor  with  its  surroundings  and  not 
difficult  to  please,  but  its  applause  was  discriminating 
as  well  as  enthusiastic.  After  the  third  act  Mr. 
Belasco  responded  to  insistent  calls  and  made  a  short 
address  that  manifested  his  appreciation.  In  one  of 
the  boxes  were  his  daughters,  Miss  Augusta  and  Miss 
Reina  Belasco,  and  with  them  Miss  Frances  Starr,  the 
bright  particular  luminary  of  the  playwright  and  man- 
ager's "The  Rose  of  the  Rancho." 

Many  well-known  literary  and  theatrical  people  were 
among  those  who  assisted  in  this  inaugural,  Professor 
Brander  Matthews,  Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  How- 
ard Chandler  Christy,  Bronson  Howard,  Vincent  Ser- 
rano, William  Randolph  Hearst,  Mrs.  Robert  G. 
Ingersoll,  Daniel  Frohman,  Lee  Shubert,  and  Nat 
Goodwin  being  especially  noticeable.  Both  the  play- 
house and  the  play  are  auspiciously  launched  on  a 
career  of  eminent  success,  gratifying  alike  to  those 
who  benefit  in  material  gains  and  those  who  merely 
add  to  their  happy  memories  of  joyful  events.  Seats 
are  already  booked  eight  weeks  in  advance. 

Flaneur. 

New  York,  October  18,  1907. 


RUSSIAN    VERSE. 


My  Friend,  My  Brother. 
My   friend,   my  brother,  whosoe'er  thou  be, 
Cast  down  by  suffering,  stili  keep  heart  of  grace  ! 
Though  wrong  and  falsehood  lord  it  far  and  free 
Across  the  tear-drenched  lands, 

Though  guiltless  blood  be  shed,  and  from  their  place 
Our  fair  ideals  by  sacrilegious  hands 
Are   rent,  oh  yet  believe  that  Baal  shall  be  hurled 
From  off  his  throne,  and  Love  renew  the  world  ! 
But  not  in  fetters  comes  he,  crowned  with  thorn, 
The  victim's  cross  upon  his  shoulders  borne, 
But  girt  with  power  and  with  glory  dight. 
The  torch  of  joy  in  outstretched  hands  alight ! 
And  then  shall  be  no  tears  on  earth,  no  hate, 
No  gibbets  and  no  tortures  more,  no  slaves, 
No   livid  want,  implacable  as  fate, 
No  swords,  no  crossless  graves! 
0  friend,  and  this  is  not  a  dream  !     'Tis  no 
Delusive  hope  !     For  look  around   thee,  mark 
And  answer  me — can  evil  fiercer  grow, 
The  night  more  dark? 

Earth,  slaked  with  streams  of  blood,  enough  has  seen 
Of  senseless  wars  that  fill  her  ear  with  cries, 
And  now  to  Love,  tne  gentle  and  serene. 
She  lifts  imploring  eyes! 

— Simon    Yakovlevich   Xadson. 


The  Dream. 


At  noon,  in  the  valley  of  far  Daghestan, 

With  a  ball   in  my  breast  I   lay  silent  and  stark, 

While  drop  by  drop,  slowly,  the  red  life-blood  ran 

From  the  still  smoking  wound  that  showed  hollow  and  dark. 

Alone  I  lay  there  on  the  bare  sandy  ground. 
The  fierce  sun  of  noontide  was  scorching  the  steep 
Brown  crests  of  the  mountains  that  hemmed  me  around, 
And  it  fell  on  me,  too — but  I  slept  the  death-sleep. 

And  I  dreamt  of  my  country  ;  of  revels  by  night, 
Of  halls  that  were  brilliant  with  cressets  aflame  ; 
Of  maidens  whose   chaplets  of  roses  gleamed   bright, 
And  amid  their  gay  gossip  I  heard  my  own  name. 

But  one  of  the  maidens  sits  pensive  apart. 
Nor  joins  in  the  laughter:   and  God  alone  knows 
What  sinister  fancies  engulf  her  young  heart, 
Sq  silent  she  sits  while  the  revelry  grows. 

Does  she  see  in  her  vision  the  corpse  of  a  man 
With  a  ball  in  his  breast,  lying  silent  and  stark 
At  noon,  in  the  valley  of  far  Daghestan, 

While   the    still    smoking   wound   with    his    life-blood   is    dark? 
— Michael    Yourievich    Lermontov,    translated    by    Rosa    New- 
march. 


The  Black  Shawl. 


As  of  senses  bereft,  at  a  black  shawl  I  stare. 
And  my  chill  heart  is  tortured  with  deadly  despair. 

When  dreaming  too  fondly  in  credulous  youth, 
I  loved  a  Greek  maiden  with  passion  and  truth. 

My  Greek  girl  was  gentle  and  loving  and  fair  ; 
But  my  joy  quickly  sank  in  a  day  of  despair. 

Once  I  feasted  gay  friends  ;  ere  the  banquet  was  o'er 
A  Jew,  the  accursed,  softly  knocked  at  my  door. 

"Thou  art  laughing,"  he  whispered,  "in  pleasure's  mad  whirl ; 
But  she  hath  betrayed  thee,  thy  young  Grecian  girl." 

I  cursed  him ;  but  gold  as  a  guerdon  I  gave, 
And  took  as  companion  my  trustiest  slave. 

My  swift  charger  I  mounted ;  at  once  we  depart, 
And  the  soft  voice  of  pity  was  stilled  in  my  heart. 

The  Greek  maiden's  dwelling  I  hardly  could  mark, 

For  my  limbs  they  grew  faint,  and  my  eyes  they  grew  dark. 

I    silently    entered — alone    and    amazed  ; 

An  Armenian  was  kissing  the  girl  as   I  gazed. 

I  saw  not  the  light ;  but  I  seized  my  good  blade  ; 
The  betrayer  ne'er  finished  the  kiss  that  betrayed. 

On  his  warm,  headless  body  I  trampled,  then  spurn'd, 
And  silent  and  pale  to  the  maiden  I  turned. 

I  remember  her  prayers — in  her  blood  how  she  strove ; 
Then  perished  my  Greek  girl — then  perished  my  love. 

I  tore  the  black  shawl  from  her  head  as  she  lay, 
Wiped  the  blood-dripping  weapon,   and  hurried   away. 

When  the  mists  of  the  evening  rose  gloomy,  my  slave 
Threw    each    corpse   in   the    Danube's   dark    fast-rolling   wave. 

Since  then  no  bewildering  eyes  can  delight ; 
Since  then  I  forbear  festive  banquets  at  night. 

As  of  senses  bereft,  at  a  black  shawl  I  stare, 
And  my  chill  heart  is  tortured  with  deadly  despair. 
— Alexander     Scrgpivich     Poushkin,     translated     by     W.     R. 
MorHll. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Pierce  Butler,  professor  of  English  literature  in 
Tulane  University,  has  written  a  biography  of  Judah 
P.  Benjamin,  which  is  published  by  George  W.  facobs 
&  Co. 

John  A.  McElhinney,  whose  guest  the  President  was 
in  his  hunting  trip  in  the  canebrakes  of  Louisiana,  is 
the  civil  service  commissioner  of  the  State,  and  the 
friendship  of  the  two  men  has  been  quite  marked  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Major  Alfred  Dreyfus,  whose  retirement  from  active 
service  on  the  ground  of  ill  health  was  recently 
announced,  has  been  assigned  as  major  in  the  Reserve 
Artillery  to  the  staff  of  General  Dalstein,  the  military 
governor  of  Paris. 

Professor  Louis  Madelin,  who  during  the  coming 
season  will  lecture  under  the  auspices  of  the  Alliance 
Francaise  before  the  American  universities,  left  Paris 
for  New  York  last  week.  M.  Madelin  is  a  distin- 
guished historian  and  president  of  the  Society  of  His- 
torical Research. 

Captain  F.  S.  Cody,  the  American  who  accompanied 
the  British  officers  in  their  recent  balloon  flight  over 
London,  is  the  trusted  adviser  of  the  British  War  Office 
on  questions  relating  to  aeronautics.  He  was  at  one 
time  a  cowboy  in  the  Western  States,  and  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  Colonel  Cody,  wearing  his  black  hair 
hanging  down  his  shoulders. 

Peter  Murray  of  Buena  Vista,  Pennsylvania,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-seven  has  gone  to  college.  He  is  a  student 
at  Jefferson  Academy  at  Washington,  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  teachers  say  he  is  one  of  their  most  diligent 
pupils.  In  his  youth  Mr.  Murray  had  to  work  for  a 
living  and  sacrificed  his  schooling.  He  has  accumu- 
lated money,  and  his  large  business  interests,  he  says, 
demand  that  he  be  better  educated. 

Miss  Eulalalie  Dix  is  an  American  girl  who  has  made 
a  notable  success  as  a  painter  of  miniature  portraits. 
Her  miniature  of  the  Countess  of  Warwick  won  high 
praise  in  London  during  the  past  season.  Miss  Dix  is 
of  Southern  parentage,  but  for  several  years  she  has 
made  her  home  in  New  York.  She  first  won  recogni- 
tion by  her  portrait  of  Lady  Paget,  the  daughter  of  the 
late  William  C.  Whitney  of  New  York,  which  gave  her 
a  high  place  among  artists. 

The  Right  Reverend  Arthur  Foley  Winnington- 
Ingram,  Bishop  of  London,  came  to  America  to  present 
King  Edward's  gift  of  a  Bible  to  the  old  church  at 
Jamestown,  to  attend  several  church  association  meet- 
ings, and  incidentally  for  rest  and  recreation.  Among 
his  achievements  during  his  stay  in  America  the  daily 
press  have  made  most  of  his  winning  a  game  at  tennis 
with  President  Roosevelt,  but  it  is  also  to  be  chronicled 
that  he  has  preached  nearly  fifty  sermons,  one  of 
which  was  addressed  to  a  gathering  of  brokers  in  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  at  noon  of  a  business  day.  His 
pulpit  on  the  latter  occasion  was  an  office  desk,  placed 
for  him  on  the  walk  before  the  old  custom  house,  and 
his  congregation  filled  not  only  the  street  within  hear- 
ing distance  but  the  windows  of  the  buildings  at  each 
side.  The  bishop  is  the  "king's  preacher,"  but  he  is 
well  known  in  the  London  slums  for  his  work  there. 

Doctor  Allan  McLane  Hamilton,  the  famous  spe- 
cialist in  mental  and  nervous  diseases,  was  recently 
given  prominence  in  connection  with  Christian  Science. 
After  a  month's  observation  and  study  of  Mrs.  Eddy, 
he  pronounced  her  mentally  vigorous  and  alert,  quite 
capable,  despite  her  very  advanced  age,  of  directing  and 
controlling  her  many  varied  affairs.  Doctor  Hamilton 
was  deeply  impressed  by  Mrs.  Eddy,  and  his  opinion 
carried  such  weight  that  the  legal  proceedings  were 
dropped.  Doctor  Hamilton  is  a  grandson  of  Alexander 
Hamilton.  He  was  born  in  Brooklyn  fifty-nine  years 
ago,  and  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in  1870.  He 
was  professor  of  mental  diseases  in  Cornell  University 
and  president  of  the  New  York  Psychiatrical  Society; 
he  is  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and 
honorary  member  of  many  European  and  American 
medical  organizations.  Doctor  Hamilton  is  married 
and  has  one  son.  He  lives  on  Madison  Avenue  and  is 
one  of  the  wealthiest  members  of  his  profession  in  New 
York. 

Justice  David  Josiah  Brewer  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  has  followed  the  proceedings  at  The 
Hague  with  the  keenest  interest.  He  is  an  aggressive 
believer  in  international  arbitration  as  a  substitute  for 
war,  and  was  a  steady  attendant  at  the  Mohonk  con- 
ferences, where  he  sided  with  the  radicals  when  any 
differences  came  up  in  the  matter  of  policy.  He  was 
born  in  Smyrna,  Asia  Minor,  in  the  home  of  a  mis- 
sionary, his  father  being  Reverend  Josiah  Brewer  and 
his  mother  being  the  sister  of  that  famous  quartette 
of  Field  brothers,  David  Dudley;-.  Cyrus  W.,  Stephen 
J.,  and  Henry  M.  He  has  been  various  kinds  of  a 
judge,  serving  in  the  probate  and  criminal  courts  of 
Leavenworth  County,  Kansas,  later  as  judge  of  the 
district  court,  then  on  the  supreme  court  of  the  State, 
then  on  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  where  one  of 
his  decisions  brought  down  on  his  head  the  wrath  of 
the  Prohibitionists,  being  to  the  effect  that  the  brewers 
were  entitled  to  compensation  in  case  a  prohibitory 
law  destroyed  their  business.  He  is  a  Yale  man.  He 
was  appointed  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
eighteen  years  ago  by  President  Harrison.  He  is  now 
seventy  years  of  age,  but  his  general  interest  in  public 
questions  is  as  keen  as  that  of  a  young  man  with  his 
spurs  to  win. 
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BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


The  death  of  Mary  J.  Holmes  may  carry 
a  suggestion  to  some  of  her  successors  in 
fictional  fields  that  they  have  been  grasping 
at  the  shadow  while  she  secured  the  sub- 
stance. Without  any  literary,  qualities,  the 
circulation  of  her  books  was  phenomenal. 
"Lena  Rivers"  and  "Tempest  and  Sunshine," 
for  example,  had  a  popularity  that  today 
would  be  among  the  great  rewards  of  author- 
ship. Her  plots  were  commonplace,  her  char- 
acters are  to  be  found  at  every  street  corner, 
and  she  knew  nothing  of  social  problems  ex- 
cept as  they  may  be  found  in  every  household 
of  the  land.  But  her  books  went  like  hot 
cakes,  to  the  dismay  of  the  critic  and  the  per- 
plexity of  her  competitors. 

The  explanation  is  simple  enough.  Mrs. 
Holmes  appealed  to  the  elemental  virtues  of 
human  nature,  and  we  seem  never  to  learn 
that  such  appeals,  whether  from  novelist  or 
from  statesman,  are  not  in  vain.  She  believed 
in  the  triumph  of  virtue  and  the  overthrow 
of  vice.  As  soon  as  we  begin  to  read  a  book 
of  Mrs.  Holmes's  we  know  just  how  it  will 
end,  and  that  we  do  know  is  a  subtle  compli- 
ment to  our  own  ethics.  The  right  people  are 
certain  to  marry  each  other  in  the  end,  we 
know  exactly  what  will  become  of  the  villain, 
and  there  is  no  kind  of  doubt  that  the  hero 
and  the  heroine  will  make  a  final  appearance 
before  the  footlights  in  a  blaze  of  triumph. 
Mrs.  Holmes  deliberately  appealed  to  the  un- 
intellectual  but  moral  majority,  and  she  had 
her  reward  in  an  immense  circulation. 


The  France  of  Today,  by  Barrett  Wendell. 
Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York;  $1.50. 

Very  few  writers  on  other  countries  have 
shown  the  warm  and  wholesome  sympathy 
which  is  so  pleasing  a  feature  of  this  book- 
That  Professor  Wendell  acquired  so  much 
knowledge  of  France  during  a  year's  residence 
speaks  much  of  his  powers  of  observation. 
It  speaks  even  more  of  a  courteous  appre- 
ciation which  is  the  key  to  French  confidences, 
and  of  which  the  lack  is  an  inevitable  bar- 
rier between  guest  and  host. 

The  author  divides  his  subject  into  eight 
heads,  embracing  the  whole  range  of  public 
and  private  life.  He  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
American  writer  who  recognizes  that  what  is 
called  the  French  marriage  owes  its  peculiari- 
ties to  a  sense  of  the  sanctity  surrounding  the 
family,  a  sanctity  that  must  not  be  sacrificed 
It.  whim  nor  desecrated  in  the  divorce  court. 
No  less  happy  is  the  author  in  his  comments 
on  French  democracy,  which  he  seems  to 
think  is  the  most  extreme  democracy  now 
existing — a  democracy  tending  even  to  in- 
justice because  it  threatens  to  discriminate 
against  the  "better  classes."  To  the  French- 
man of  today  the  revolution  was  the  begin- 
ning of  history.  All  preceding  events  lose 
their  identity  in  a  common  darkness.  It  was 
the  beginning  of  the  "Liberty,  Equality,  and 
Fraternity"  which  in  France  is  a  living  fact 
and  not  a  tneory. 

Professor  Wendell  found  that  France  was 
a  religious  country-  This  has  been  questioned 
only  by  those  who  believe  that  whatever  is 
most  visible  is  therefore  most  real.  No  one 
knows  France  at  all  who  does  not  recognize 
the  piety  which  is  a  larger  factor  in  its  life 
than  that  of  any  other  nation.  By  such  a 
discovery  the  author  proves  his  deep  insight, 
which  illuminates  the  whole  book  and  makes 
it  of  peculiar  value  to  those  who  want  to 
know  something  of  France  as  she  really  is 
rather  than  as  she  has  been  pictured  by  the 
frivolous,  the  censorious,  and  the  short- 
sighted. 

In  Wildest  Africa,  by  C.  G.  Shillings.  Pub- 
lished by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York; 
$5. 

Those  who  yearn  to  go  over  seas  and  to 
hunt — or  be  hunted  by — the  biggest  game  in 
the  world  should  read  this  remarkable  record 
of  Mr.  Shillings's  experiences  in  East  Africa. 
Never  was  there  a  truer  nature  lover  or  one 
more  willing  to  use  the  camera  instead  of 
the  gun.  The  book  contains  over  300  photo- 
graphs, mainly  of  animals,  and  the  collection 
is  certainly  unique  in  the  annals  of  photogra- 
phy. To  tempt  hyenas  and  lions  to  photo- 
graph themselves  by  flashlight  requires  no 
small  ingenuity,  but  Mr.  Shillings  did  it 
again  and  again,  and  there  is  no  greater 
achievement  of  its  kind  than  these  fascinating 
and  weird  productions   of  jungle   life. 

Mr.  Shillings  is  a  great  hunter,  but  one 
of  the  main  objects  of  his  book  is  to  urge 
a  larger  measure  of  protection  for  the  life  of 
the  African  wilds.  Certainly  no  book  could 
be  better  designed  to  arouse  interest  in  and 
even  enthusiasm  for  those  vast  tracts  of  the 
Dark  Continent  that  are  now  becoming  ac- 
cessible to  energy  and  endurance.  It  is  writ- 
ten with  a  fine  facility,  witn  an  obvious  love 
of  its  subject,  and  with  occasional  touches 
of  mysticism  and  humor  that  reveal  some- 
thing more  than  the  power  either  of  the 
scientist  or  the  hunter. 


Sex  Equality,  by  Emmet  Densmore,  M.  D. 
Published  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
New  York;   $1.50. 

This  is  an  important  book.     Its  conclusions 
are  open  to   strong  attack,  but  it  is  none  the 


less  a  timely  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
sex  problem,  while  it  bears  the  mark  of  con- 
scientious care  upon  every  page. 

Doctor  Densmore's  contention  is  that  sex, 
in  its  secondary  aspects,  is  not  the  outcome 
of  fundamental  attributes,  but  is  the  result 
of  conditions,  variations,  and  transmission  ; 
that  there  is,  in  short,  no  other  differences 
between  the  sexes  than  those  that  have  been 
produced  by  artificial  training  and  intensified 
uy  transmission  through  heredity.  Sex  char- 
acteristics are  therefore  destined  to  merge 
into  one  another  and  to  produce  traits  that 
are  neither  male  nor  female,  but  broadly  hu- 
man. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  examine  such 
a  theory  within  the  space  of  a  few  lines.  In- 
deed, the  author's  four  hundred  pages  of 
large  type  are  inadequate,  but  it  would  seem 
that  the  fundamental  physical  differences  be- 
tween the  sexes — apart  from  stature  and  mus- 
cular development — must  imply  some  corre- 
sponding and  equally  fundamental  differences 
of  mind.  But  even  with  the  strongest  inclina- 
tion to  modify  Doctor  Densmore's  conclu- 
sions, his  book  is  none  the  less  valuable  as 
an  array  of  facts  of  the  highest  value  f  3 
judgment. 


A  Man  of  Sark,  by  John  Oxenham.  Pub- 
lished by  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company, 
New  York;  $1.50. 

Those  who  like  the  semi-historical  novel — 
and  their  number  is  not  so  large  as  it  should 
be — will  find  a  keen  pleasure  in  "A  Man  of 
Sark."  While  no  historical  characters  are  in- 
troduced, we  have  a  faithful  reproduction  of 
the  social  and  political  atmosphere  of  the 
Channel  Islands  during  the  war  of  1800  be- 
tween England  and  France.  Phil  Carre,  for 
love  of  Carette,  goes  away  to  the  war  as  a 
privateersman.  He  is  captured  by  a  rrench 
ship,  impressed  to  the  French  service,  and 
again  captured  by  an  English  ship,  going  to  a 
military  prison  in  England  rather  than  ven- 
ture upon  a  dangerous  explanation  of  his  true 
nationality.  Escaping  and  returning  to  the 
islands,  he  eventually  marries  Carette,  but  not 
until  he  has  finally  disposed  of  his  terrible 
kinsman,  Terode,  whose  secret  he  has  dis- 
covered. Terode  also  is  a  privateersman,  but 
he  adopts  the  original  expedient  of  hying  the 
English  flag  when  he  meets  a  French  ship  and 
the  French  flag  when  he  meets  an  English 
ship,  and  so  doubling  his  chances  of  profit. 

The  Channel  Islands  have  always  had  their 
distinctive  characteristics,  and  they  are  neither 
French  nor  English.  There  is  no  better  ma- 
terial for  the  laborious  novelist,  and  certainly 
no  writer  has  succeeded  better  than  John 
Oxenham. 


Susan  Clegg  and  a  Man  in  the  House,  by  Anne 
Warner.  Published  by  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,  Boston;  $1.50. 

We  already  know  something  of  the  immor- 
tal Susan  Clegg,  and  of  her  friend  Mrs. 
Lathrop,  who  couldn't  get  a  word  in  edgeways. 
Now  we  are  told  how  Susan  Clegg  gives  bed 
and  board  to  the  editor  of  the  new  local  news- 
paper and  what  she  thought  about  having  "a 
man  in  the  house."  There  were  some  remark- 
able happenings,  and  they  are  all  recounted 
by  the  eloquent  Susan  with  a  wealth  of  homely 
humor  that  is  simply  delightful. 


Lord  Cammerleigh's  Secret,  by  Roy  Honiman. 
Published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton;   $1.50. 

Anthony  Brooke,  gentleman  and  actor, 
catches  a  casual  glimpse  of  Lord  Cammerleigh, 
and  with  unerring  instinct  perceives  that  he 
has  a  secret  in  his  life.  How  successfully  he 
uses  his  guess  to  take  complete  control  of  his 
victim  is  the  rather  conscienceless  plot  of  a 
vivacious,  racy  story,  to  which  a  fitting  con- 
clusion is  Anthony  Brooke's  question  to  Lord 
Cammerleigh :  "By  the  way,  what  is  your 
secret?" 


W.  S.  Gilbert,  by  Edith  A.  Browne.  Pub- 
lished by  John  Lane  Company,  New 
York;   $1. 

There  are  not  lively  to  be  many  more  pop- 
ular volumes  than  this  in  the  popular  Stars 
of  the  Stage  Series.  The  author  has  done 
her  work  with  commendable  condensation, 
and  the  result  is  a  well-rounded  picture  of 
the  career  of  a  man  who  has  done  more  than 
any  other  of  his  generation  to  add  to  the 
wholesome  merriment  of  the  world. 


Ted  in  Mythland,  by  Hermine  Schived.     Pub- 
lished by  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.,  New  York; 
$1. 
The   story   of   some   of   the   gods    and   god- 
desses of  antiquity  told  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  acceptable  to  children. 


Major    Vigoureux,    by    A.    T.    Quiller-Couch. 

Published    by    Charles    Scribner's    Sons, 

New  York;  $1.50. 
This  admirable  story  proves  that  the  author 
has  at  length  emerged  from  an  embryonic  lit- 
erary stage  in  which  he  was  well  content  to 
imitate  Stevenson,  or  Hardy,  or  some  other 
writer  who  had  captivated  his  fancy.  "Major 
Vigoureux"  is  distinctive  whether  as  a  book 
or  as  a  character.  The  gallant  major  with 
two  tattered  old  soldiers  has  been  forgotten 
by  the  war  office  when  it  decided  to  dismantle 
the  fortress  on  one  of  the  Scilly  isles,  and  for 
year  after  year  he  draws  his  pay,  giving  noth- 


ing iu  return,  until  eventually  his  conscience 
compels  him  to  resign.  Then  there  is  that 
wonderful  lady,  Vashti,  who  seems  to  have 
stepped  out  of  a  fairy  story  to  heal  so  many 
wounds  with  her  magic  wand,      ine  creation 


of   the   major  and   of    Vashti   are   bits  of   true 
literary  art,  while  the  picture  of  islam! 
is     so     deftly    drawn      as      to      !>c      convincing. 
"Major    Vigoureux"    is    a   singularly   winsome 
book,  strong,  humorous,  and  pathetic. 
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adds  zest  to  Welsh  Rarebits,  Macaroni  with 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 


The  Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol,  by  Oscar  Wilde. 
Published  by  H.  M.  Caldwell  Company, 
New  York  and  Boston. 
When  Oscar  Wilde  wrote  "The  Ballad  of 
Reading  Gaol"  he  expiated  whatever  infa- 
mies had  been  his,  infamies  into  which  he 
had  been  led  by  a  dissolute  companionship 
and  of  which  he  was  by  no  means  the  most 
guilty,  although  the  most  punished.  It  is 
well  this  weird  and  haunting  poem  should  be 
reprinted  and  in  an  exquisite  form,  conducive 
to  its  preservation.  It  may  be  that  there 
must  be  many  such  blasts  before  the  walls 
of  a  most  devilish  prison  system  shall  fall 
before  the  awakened  conscience  of  mankind, 
but  the  end  of  it  was  measurably  hastened 
when  Oscar  Wilde  without  self-complaint  or 
any  personal  plea  for  mercy,  wrote: 

For  this  I  know,  that  every  law 

That  men  have  made  for  Man, 

Since  first  Man  took  his  brother's  life 

And   the   sad   world   began, 

But  stroys  the  wheat  and  saves  the  chaff 

With  a  most  evil   fan. 

With  bars  they  blur  the  gracious  moon 

And  blind  the  goodly  sun; 

And  they  ao  well  to  hide  their  hell, 

For  in  it  things  are  done 

That  Son  of  God  nor  son  of  Man 

Ever  should   look  upon. 

The  volume  is  made  more  interesting  by 
the  addition  of  an  account  of  Wilde  while  in 
prison,  written  by  one  of  the  wardens  and 
originally  published  by  Sherard. 


Doctor  John  McLonghlin,  the  Father  of  Ore- 
gon, by  Frederick  V.  Holman.  Published 
by  the  Arthur  H.  Clark  Company,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
This  is  the  latest  contribution  to  an  inter- 
esting body  of  historic  literature  concerning 
the  Pacific  Northwest  which  has  grown  out 
of  the  suggestions  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
centenary.  Something,  indeed,  approaching  a 
historical  school  has  sprung  up  in  our  neigh- 
boring State  under  the  fostering  care  of  a 
vigilant  Oregon  Historical  Society  and  under 
the  inspiration  of  local  records  of  high  polit- 
ical, personal,  and  romantic  interest.  Among 
names  especially  worthy  of  honorable  men- 
tion in  connection  with  this  mood  of  literary 
energy  we  place  first  that  of  Mrs.  Eva  Emory 
Dye,  whose  "McLoughlin  and  Old  Oregon" 
fairly  struck  out  a  new  path  in  the  field  of 
historic  fiction.  Horace  D.  Lyman,  lately  de- 
ceased, is  another  name  of  distinction  in  this 
same  connection.  Mr.  Lyman's  four-volume 
"History  of  Oregon,"  given  to  the  public 
some  three  or  four  years  ago,  has  drawn  the 
foreground  of  Pacific  Coast  and  of  Pacific 
Ocean  history  with  a  firmer  hand  than  any 
other  among  the  many  who  have  preceded  him 
in  the  same  field.  Professor  Francis  G.  "Itoung 
of  the  Oregon  State  University  is  another  in- 
dustrious and  capable  worker  in  the  field  of 
Northwestern  historical  research.  Indeed, 
Professor  Young  is  entitled  to  be  styled  the 
dean  of  the  Northwestern  movement,  for  to 
him  perhaps  more  than  to  any  other  one  per- 
sonal force  is  due  an  energy  and  a  persist- 
ence in  historical  study  certain  to  give  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest  a  distinct  preeminence  in 
times  to  come.  Professor  Young  belongs  to 
that  immensely  useful  but  limited  class  of 
hard  workers  who  combine  a  self-sacrificing 
enthusiasm  with  critical  judgment  associated 
with  a  fine  historical  and  literary  instinct. 

Mr.  Holman,  whose  monograph  on  Doctor 
McLoughlin  is  now  before  us,  is  a  busy  law- 
yer of  Portland,  who  has  long  been  among 
the  active  promoters  of  the  Oregon  Historical 
Society  and  at  the  same  time  an  energetic 
and  liberal  collector  of  early  Oregon  books 
and  manuscripts.  He  has  given,  as  his  work 
abundantly  shows,  especial  study  to  a  class  of 
subjects  which  appeal  to  the  legal  mind,  and 
out  of  this  study  has  come  "Doctor  McLough- 
lin, Father  of  Oregon,"  a  book  which  we  may 
well  believe  to  be  what  its  author  styles  it — "a 
labor  of  love."  The  original  form  of  Mr.  Hol- 
man's  monograph  was  that  of  an  address  de- 
livered on  McLoughlin  Day  at  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Exposition.  This  address,  with  amend- 
ments and  enlargements,  supported  by  an  in- 
teresting mass  of  illustrative  documents,  makes 
the  book  as  it  now  comes  from  the  press. 

Doctor  McLoughlin  was  the  chief  factor  of 
the  British  Hudson  Bay  Company  in  the  vast 
"Oregon  country"  from  1824  to  about  1848. 
During  the  years  preceding  1843,  as  the  head 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  affairs,  he  was 
the  absolute  autocrat  of  a  wilderness  which, 
speaking  broadly,  extended  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  from 
Russian  Alaska  to  the  Mexican  line  of  Cali- 
fornia. During  the  period  of  Doctor  Mc- 
Loughlin's  informal  but  absolute  governorship 
of  this  vast  territory  it  was,  under  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
subject  to  joint  occupation  by  citizens  of  the 
two  countries  without  prejudice;  and  it  was  in 
connection  with  this  anomalous  political  status 
that  Doctor  McLoughlin's  career  became  so 
notable  as  to  rank  him  among  the  great 
founders  of  States.  The  first  part  of  Mr.  Hol- 
man's  book  is  a  picture  drawn  hurriedly  but 
with  a  lav  yer -like  completeness  of  conditions 
in  and  about  Vancouver  on  the  Columbia 
River,  ne;r  where  Portland  now  stands,  from 
which,  a  a  central  station,  Doctor  McLough- 
1  .  i.led  •vith  an  autocratic  but  beneficent  au- 
thf.  wide  territories  which  lay  about 
Then  comes  in  sufficient  detail  to  de- 


velop the  theme  logically  and  morally,  if  not 
dramatically,  the  account  of  Doctor  McLough- 
lin's dealings,  first  with  American  mission- 
aries and  later  with  American  settlers,  who 
poured  into  the  country  in  the  late  '30s  and 
the  early  '40s. 

This  record  introduces  the  reader  to  the 
vital  part  of  Mr.  Holman's  theme,  namely,  the 
treatment  accorded  Doctor  McLoughlin  in  re- 
lation to  a  land  claim  at  the  falls  of  the  Wil- 
lamette River,  taken  up  by  him  in  accordance 
with  the  practice  of  the  country  before  the 
period  of  fixed  legal  regulations,  and  of  which 
he  was  dispossessed  through  the  jealousy,  the 
malignant  spirit,  and  the  political  chicane  of 
a  group  of  selfish  schemers.  The  record  is 
carried  far  enough  to  include  the  dramatic 
and  pathetic  end  of  Doctor  McLoughlin's  life, 
clouded  by  the  ingratitude  and  the  injustice 
of  a  community  which  should  have  been  the 
first  to  honor  and  reward  him. 

The  personal  as  well  as  the  severely  his- 
toric elements  of  Doctor  McLoughlin's  story 
are  completely  developed  in  a  narrative  of 
absorbing  interest  to  all  who  have  given  any 
attention  to  the  beginnings  of  organized  life 
in  our  Pacific  Northwest,  and  the  book  is 
well  worth  reading  by  all  to  whom  pictur- 
esque and  heroic  periods  of  history  make 
appeal.  It  should  have  a  place  in  every  col- 
lection which  assumes  to  gather  together  the 
essential  historical  records  of  the  Pacific 
Coast   States. 


Books  for  Chidren. 

The  season  has  produced  quite  a  wealth 
of  books  for  children,  and  especially  for 
those  of  the  nursery  ages.  "Improving  Songs 
for  Anxious  Children,"  by  John  and  Rue 
Carpenter,  published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  is  an  impressive-looking,  ob- 
long, quarto  collection  of  songs  with  music 
of  the  serio-comic  order  and  well  adapted 
for  the  nursery.  The  colored  marginal  illus- 
trations   are    particularly    well    done. 

Several  good  books  for  little  children  have 
been  issued  by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co., 
New  York.  "Dorothy's  Rabbit  Stories"  ($1), 
by  Mary  E.  Calhoun,  is  written  after  the 
fashion  of  Uncle  Remus  and  with  all  the 
quaint  fancies  that  lay  hold  of  the  child 
mind.  "The  Adventures  of  Merrywink"  ($2), 
by  Christina  Gowans  Whyte,  is  a  collection 
of  really  good  fairy  stories,  and  enough  has 
been  said  in  its  praise  when  it  is  made 
known  that  this  book  won  the  prize  of  one 
hundred  pounds  offered  by  the  London  Book- 
man for  the  best  illustrated  story-book  for 
little  children.  Still  another  volume  issued 
by  Messrs.  Crowell  is  the  "Russian  Fairy 
Book"  ($2),  translated  from  the  original  by 
Nathan  Haskell  Dole,  with  illustrations  in 
color.  This  is  a  collection  of  Russian  folk 
lore,  especially  selected  for  children,  interest- 
ing from  their  source  and  charming  on  their 
own  account. 

"Childhood,"  by  Millicent  and  Githa  Sow- 
erley  ($1.50),  issued  by  Duffield  &  Co.,  New 
York,  is  a  collection  of  rhymes  for  small 
children.  The  colored  illustrations  are  ar- 
tistically  good. 

"Mother  Book  of  Verses  for  Children," 
edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas  ($1.50),  and  published 
by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  is 
intended  for  those  who  are  a  little  past  the 
nursery  stage.  Indeed,  a  great  many  of  the 
selections  in  this  substantial  book  will  appeal 
to  adults  as  much  as  to  children. 

"Blottentots,"  by  Raymond  Carter  (75 
cents),  published  by  Paul  Elder  &  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  is  not  only  a  book  of  capital 
jingles  but  a  game  as  well.  A  blottentot,  as 
every  one  knows,  is  produced  by  squeezing 
a  blot  of  ink  between  two  pieces  of  paper, 
and  there  is  an  example  of  this  form  of  art 
upon  every  page  of  the  book.  Assured  that 
these  weird  and  grotesque  forms  are  "real" 
blottentots,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  child  is 
likely  to  be  stirred  to  go  and  do  likewise. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

Harper  &  Brothers  send  out  this  paragraph 
among  their  literary  gossip  of  the  week: 

Gertrude  Atherton  has  some  natural  affinity  with 
journalism.  Her  grandfather,  Stephen  Franklin 
Horn — a  native  of  Connecticut,  and,  later,  a  resi- 
dent in  Mexico — shortly  after  he  settled  in  Cali- 
fornia founded  the  Golden  Era,  the  first  news- 
paper in  San  Francisco.  Mrs.  Atherton's  first 
printed  story  was  published  in  a  newspaper;  not, 
however,  the  Era,  but  the  San  Francisco  Argo- 
naut. The  press  of  this  country  furnished  almost 
tue  first  personal  recognition  Mrs.  Atherton  re- 
ceived on  this  side  of  the  water  by  taking  issue 
with  a  great  many  of  her  extreme  if  brilliant 
views. 

Mrs.  Atherton's  first  story  appeared  in  the 
Argonaut  in  1883. 

Hall  Caine,  Jr.,  in  an  interview  in  Paris 
recently,  said :  "America  is  ahead  of  England 
in  respect  to  weekly  publications,  for  pub- 
lishers there  aim  at  a  higher  standard  and  the 
reading  public  supports  the  first-class  period- 
icals. In  England  illustrated  papers  lower  the 
tone  to  strike  a  popular  taste.  Rarely  an 
article  of  any  merit  appears  in  an  illustrated 
British  weekly.  Generally  speaking,  English 
weeklies  showing  literary  merit,  but  not  pub- 
lishing photographs  of  passing  events,  are 
among  the  periodicals  which  are  not  paying." 

Hamlin  Garland,  whose  new  novel,  "Money 
Magic,"  is  just  out,  has  been  devoting  himself 
to  writing  for  twenty  years.  He  began  his 
career  shortly  after  he  was  twenty  by  teach- 
ing   literature    in     Boston.     One    autumn    he 


went  out  to  Dakota  to  visit  his  parents,  and 
during  the  brief  space  of  fall  and  winter 
wrote  two  books  which  gave  him  his  first 
prominence.  Gradually  he  gave  up  teaching, 
as  literary  work  absorbed  his  time.  Mr.  Gar- 
land has  been  living  in  Chicago,  with  time  out 
for  his  travels  about  the  country,  since  he 
left  Boston  fifteen  years  ago.  He  is  a  native 
Westerner,  having  been  born  in  La  Crosse 
County,  Wisconsin,  and  has  a  Wisconsin 
summer  home. 

The  anonymous  author  of  "The  Martyrdom 
of  an  Empress,"  and  now  of  "Emerald  and 
Ermine,"  again  refuses  her  name  to  the  title 
page  of  her  novels.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
this  author  has  remained  anonymous  for  an 
unusual  space  of  time.  Some  seven  or  eight 
books  have  come  from  her  pen  to  the  Har- 
pers during  as  many  years,  and  the  secret  of 
her  identity  is  still   undisclosed. 

It  is  announced  that  Edna  May  is  going  to 
write  a  story  of  her  life  and  expects  an  enor- 
mous sale.  The  British  people,  according  to 
Hall  Caine,  Jr.,  would  rather  read  a  life  story 
of  an  actress  than  an  autobiography  Of  a  great 
scientist  or  a  politician.  Were  the  life  of 
Gladstone  or  Maeterlinck  printed  1000  copies 
might  be  sold,  but  the  sale  of  the  book  of  the 
life  of  Phyllis  Dare,  under  a  heading,  "From 
School  to   Stage,"  has  already  reached  75,000. 

Henri  Rochefort,  the  Parisian  journalist 
and  pamphleteer,  and  participant  in  many 
duels,  has,  at  the  age  of  77,  severed  his  con- 
nection with  L'Intranstgeant,  which  he 
founded  in  1880,  and  assumed  the  editorship 
of  La  Patrie. 

Murray's  Historical  Dictionary  of  English, 
which  is  most  likely  to  have  a  correct  ac- 
count, says  that  the  word  limerick,  as  applied 
to  comic  verse,  originated  in  a  social  organiza- 
tion which  was  in  the  habit  of  amusing  itself 
by  making  nonsense  verses  and  ending  each 
with  a  chorus  something  like  "Who  will  come 
with  us  to  Limerick  ?"  Murray  does  not  state 
where  this  company  met.  He  gives  October 
6,  1898,  as  the  date  of  the  earliest  ascer- 
tained use  of  the  word.  This  was  in  the 
table  of  contents  of  a  periodical. 

Readers  of  Owen  Wister's  "The  Virginian" 
remember  as  one  of  the  curious  facts  in  rela- 
tion to  that  book  that  the  hero's  name  was 
never  mentioned.  A  somewhat  similar  trick 
has  been  played  by  Merwin  and  Webster  in 
their  new  book,  "Comrade  John."  In  the  re- 
ligious community  about  which  this  story 
centres,  the  members  are  known  only  by  their 
first  names,  prefixed  by  the  title  "Comrade." 
So  it  happens  that  the  heroine  is  introduced 
as  Comrade  Cynthia,  and  it  is  not  until  the 
end  of  the  book  that  one  realizes  not  only  that 
the  reader  has  never  heard  her  last  name, 
but  that  Comrade  John  himself,  on  his  way  to 
his  marriage  with  her,  has  not  yet  heard  it, 
and  the  book  closes  before  the  secret  is  di- 
vulged. 

Not  long  ago  a  magazine  published  a  picture 
representing  a  group  of  English  authors, 
whose  size  in  the  picture  was  according  to 
the  number  of  their  books  sold.  It  was  grati- 
fying to  note  that  Dickens  and  Thackeray 
towered  head  and  shoulders  above  others, 
dead  and  living.  In  this  picture  James  and 
Meredith  were  dwarfs,  while  Hall  Caine  came 
perilously  near  Thackeray's   dimensions. 
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'SPECIALTIES"  AND    MELODRAMA. 


By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


I  find  I  still  retain  a  fund  of  verdancy  con- 
cerning certain  things  theatrical  which  I  care- 
fully guard  and  cherish.  A  solemn  individual 
walked  before  the  Orpheum  curtain  the  other 
night  and  begged  the  indulgence  of  the  audi- 
ence concerning  an  abbreviated  programme, 
as  Messrs.  Scott  and  Wilson  had  not  arrived. 
A  man  in  the  audience,  with  a  large,  loose, 
hayseedy  voice,  in  injured  accents  demanded 
to  know  why  some  substitute  stunt  had  not 
been  put  on.  The  brow  of  the  announcer 
clouded,  and  he  administered  a  pointed  rebuke 
to  the  objector,  who  immediately  showed  a 
desire  to  fight.  Up  to  this  moment  I  was 
as  innocent  as  a  lambkin  that  all  this  palaver 
meant  only  the  usage  of  a  time-worn  trick, 
by  which  an  audience  is  startled  into  extra 
attention  and  interest,  and  that  Messrs.  Scott 
and  Wilson  were  before  me,  engaged  in  per- 
forming their  act. 

It  goes  to  show  how  utter  and  complete 
is  the  attention  we  give  to  the  stage,  and  how 
willing  we  are  to  yield  to  the  illusion  of  it. 
These  are  important  factors  in  the  hold  the 
drama  and  its  vaudeville  ramifications  has 
upon  us.  Although  there  are  a  number  of 
people  in  San  Francisco  who  have  never  set 
foot  in  a  theatre  since  the  earthquake,  there 
are  thousands  of  others  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  braving  the  discomforts,  the  inconveniences, 
and  even  the  perils  of  the  street  cars  for  the 
purpose  of  sitting,  supine  and  self-forgetful, 
in  a  theatre  seat,  and  being  taken  out  of 
themselves.  Limp  and  weary  from  struggling 
with  adverse  conditions,  they  deliver  over 
their  .tired  sensibilities  to  the  entertainer, 
and  come  forth  refreshed  and  jovial. 

It  was  a  curious  spectacle,  on  Monday 
night,  to  see  thousands  of  people  completely 
absorbed  in  the  shadow  pictures  of  Massias 
O'Connor,  a  performer  who  relies  upon 
manual  dexterity  to  fill  up  his  quarter-hour 
of  entertainment.  Mr.  O'Connor,  who,  with 
his  marked  Gallic  accent  and  Hibernian 
name,  reminds  one  of  the  legendary  French- 
man from  Cork,  is  an  expert  at  producing 
amusing  shadow-pictures  with  a  pair  of  well- 
trained  and  remarkably  dextrous  hands. 
His  shadow  people  almost  have  individuality. 
They  do,  at  any  rate,  have  differences  of 
type.  They  recall  familiar,  well-established 
caricatures,  and  are  more  alive  than  living 
pictures.  I  really  think  that  one  of  the  most 
amusing  and  really  comical  features  in  the 
half-evening  of  entertainment  was  the  sight 
of  Mr..  O'Connor  s  shacjow  fox  busily,  engaged,, 
with  every  appearance  of  gustatory  enjoy- 
ment, in  tucking  away  large  bites  of  meek, 
non-resisting  rabbit.  The  audience  hung  upon 
the  pictures  of  the  hungry  onslaught,  the 
satisfied  gulps,  and  final  boltings  of  rabbit 
by  the  shadowy  diner  and  laughed  and 
laughed  and  laughed  as  the  Frenchman  with 
the  Irish  name  unreeled  his  string  of  animal 
pictures,  scolding  mothers-in-law,  predatory 
landladies,  and  forceps-armed   dentists. 

It  certainly  wasn't  edifying,  but  it  was  novel 
and  amusing,  and  those  are  the  qualities  that 
tell  with  a  vaudeville  audience. 

James  Heme's  daughter  figured  on  the  pro- 
gramme, the  young  actress  appearing  in  a 
playlet  of  her  own.  James  Heme  has  left  a 
good  record  behind  him.  His  style  of  play, 
with  its  simplicity  and  homeliness  relieved  by 
bits  of  sufficiently  exciting  melodrama,  was 
the  forerunner  of  the  popular  rural  melo- 
drama which  has  turned  out  to  be  so  lucra- 
tive. Mr.  Heme  turned  to  account  a  per- 
sonality which  was  made  for  the  rural  drama 
and  fitted  accurately  into  the  sphere  he  cre- 
ated  for  himself. 

His  daughters  have  inherited  from  their 
sire  some  quality  of  appearance  and  tempera- 
ment which  should  prohibit  them  from  at- 
tempting such  roles  as  Julie  Heme  plays  in 
"Between  the  Acts."  Not  but  what  Miss 
Heme  shows  some  ability  as  an  actress  deal- 
ing in  effects  of  emotionalism,  but  Hilda 
Varian  or  any  other  character  who  has  lived 
?  worldly  or  an  artificial  life  is  not  the  type 
of  woman  that  Julie  Heme  should  portray, 
and  I  advise  the  young  actress,  when  she 
writes  her  next  playlet,  to  make  herself  the 
unsophisticated,  fresh-hearted,  possibly  in- 
jured heroine — for  she  has  the  ability  to 
depict  sorrow — of  a  butter  and  eggs  drama. 
Green  lanes  and  green  fields  are  a  more  fit- 
ting background  to  one  of  her  style  than 
the  greenroom  of  a  theatre. 

lone  MacLouth  donned  Scotch  plaids  as  a 
fitting  accessory  to  the  familiar,  well-loved, 
old  Scotch  songs  that  she  sang  in  a  full, 
rich,  ringing  voice.  In  spite  of  some  faults 
in  pitch,  Miss  MacLouth's  little  act  gave 
us  a  pleasant  quarter  of  an  hour,  for  she 
pleased  her  audience,  who  were  probably  un- 
aware that  the  young  singer  can  scarcely,  as 
yet,  be  regarded  as  a  professional,  so  limited 
is  her  experience. 

I  was  obliged  to  drop  one  silent  tear  over 
losing  the  Berzac  and  "Maud"  act,  which 
came  far  down  on  the  programme.  They  give 
good  accounts  of  the  sagacious  mule  and  her 
successful  outwitting  of  humans,  for  there  are 
few  things  more  interesting  in  a  vaudeville 
programme  than  seeing  a  wise  animal  having 
a  good  time  sharpening  its  brains  on  its  hu- 
man competitors  and  getting  the  best  of  them. 
*  »  * 

But  "The  Heart  of  Maryland"  called  me  to 
the  New  Alcazar  Theatre.     I  must,  I  must  see 


Maryland  Calvert  make  herself  into  a  clapper 
to  the  great  bell.  There,  you  see,  is  the 
Belasco  of  it.  For  David  Belasco,  in  each 
and  every  one  of  his  plays,  always  succeeds 
in  awakening  the  profitable  curiosity  of  the 
theatre-going  public. 

We  arrived  in  the  midst  of  the  second  act. 
"Who  is  that  actor?"  asked  my  companion, 
indicating  the  very  unpleasant  Colonel  Thorpe, 
who  seemed  to  be  dominating  the  stage. 
"Don't  know,"  I  replied;  "never  saw  him  be- 
fore." But  bless  me,  if  it  didn't  turn  out  to 
be  Will  Walling,  the  romantic,  the  senti- 
mental, all  stripped  of  his  romance  and  senti- 
ment, and  made  over  into  a  heavy  villain.  I 
recognized  him  later  by  his  forward-tilting, 
characteristic  walk.  The  youth  seems  to  be 
coming  out  as  an  actor  of  some  versatility. 
And,  speaking  of  versatility,  where  is  Harry 
Pollard?  Somewhere  higher  up,  I'll  warrant, 
for  that  young  man  has  brains. 

And  how  about  the  curfew  act?  Well,  it 
wasn't  quite  as  wildly  thrilling  as  I  had  hoped, 
but  it  wasn't  half  bad.  Maryland,  dear  girl, 
thoughtfully  attires  herself  in  thin,  fluttering 
white  draperies  that  make  a  good  showing 
while  she  swings  against  a  background  of  cir- 
cumambient  atmosphere. 

Thais  Lawton  is  a  very  good  Maryland,  but 
she  is  less  sensational  by  nature  than  Mrs.  Car- 
ter, and  prudently  refrained  from  imperiling 
the  integrity  of  her  limbs  by  swinging  "out, 
far  out"  beyond  the  confines  of  the  belfry,  as 
did  Mr.   Belasco's  red-haired  star. 

The  scene  depicting  the  belfry  stunt  is 
quite  exciting,  and  I  recognized  the  hand  of 
Belasco  when  the  stage  reverberated  with  ex- 
citing cries  of  "The  bell,  the  bell!"  when  it 
became  known  that  the  Yankee  prisoner  had 
escaped. 

It  was  a  little  odd  and  scarcely  plausible 
to  see  the  freedom  with  which  Maryland,  who 
was  under  arrest,  skipped  around  the  church 
premises,  for  "The  Heart  of  Maryland"  is  a 
military  drama  and  the  church  had  become 
a  fort  and  a  prison.  But  she  just  had  to  stop 
the  great  bell  from  ringing,  so  the  kind- 
hearted  sentry  temporarily  relaxed  his  vigi- 
lance, that  we  might  have  the  great  effect  that 
made  the  play  so  talked  about. 

I  really  think  the  most  exciting  moment 
in  the  play  is  when  Maryland  stabs  the  pur- 
suing villain  with  a  candlestick,  because,  up 
in  the  church  tower,  the  drama  temporarily 
stands  aside  in  the  purely  extraneous  interest 
of  seeing  how  well  the  plucky  heroine  does 
her   gymnastic   act. 

Miss  Lawton  is  the  member  of  the  company 
who  has  the  heaviest  acting  responsibility  in 
the  play,  and  the  new  leading  lady  sustains 
her  burden  extremely  well.  She  runs  the 
gamut  of  suspense,  dread,  and  anguish,  and 
keeps  her  audience  in  a  glow  of  sympathy. 
Particularly  realistic  was  her  portrayal  of  the 
desperate  grief  of  the  Southern  girl  who 
learns  that  her  brother  has  died  unjustly  dis- 
honored. 

There  is  quite  a  quantity  of  gloom  and  grief 
lying  around  in  the  play,  but  one  of  the 
fixed  tenets  in  Belasco's  creed  is  the  neces- 
sity of  the  comic  relief,  so  there  are  two  or 
three  comedy  scenes  which  have  something  of 
the  air  of  frivolity  at  a  funeral. 

FOYER    AND    BOX-OFFICE    CHAT. 


At  the  Van  Ness  Theatre  next  week  will 
be  seen  "Checkers,"  the  racing  play  which  is 
now  in  its  fifth  season.  It  is  a  drama  of 
American  life,  strong,  clean,  and  full  of  inter- 
est. The  company  is  practically  the  same  as 
it  was  last  year.  Hans  Robert,  Dave  Braham, 
Jr.,  Clare  Armstrong,  Lydia  Dickson,  Pauline 
Eberhard,  Howard  Smith,  and  others  will  be 
seen  in  their  old  parts.  The  only  change  of 
importance  in  the  cast  is  the  engagement  of 
Miss  Stephanie  Longfellow  for  the  role  of 
Pert,  Checkers's  sweetheart.  Miss  Longfellow 
is  a  Boston  girl,  a  grand-niece  of  the  famous 
poet,  and  possesses  a  personality  eminently 
suited  to  the  part  she  plays.  The  engagement 
begins  Sunday  night  and  there  will  be  a  Sat- 
urday  matinee  performance. 


"The  Vanderbilt  Cup"  is  doing  well  at  the 
Novelty  Theatre  and  will  close  its  engagement 
Saturday  night.  Beginning  with  the  Sunday 
matinee,  the  West  Big  Jubilee  Minstrels  ap- 
pear for  a  stay  of  one  week,  and  mirth  and 
melody  will  be  the  watchwords  of  the  black- 
face aggregation.  Prominent  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  company  are  George  Van,  Billy 
Graham,  Graham  and  McGreevy,  Major  Smith, 
William  Renaud,  Fred  DeForest,  and  the 
Battleship  Four.  There  are  good  singers  and 
dancers  as  well  as  comedians  in  the  long  list, 
and  the  organization  is  said  to  be  stronger 
than  ever.  Prices  will  range  from  25  cents 
to  $1   for  the  week. 


The  Orpheum  will  offer  one  of  the  strong- 
est of  attractions  next  week,  beginning  Sun- 
day afternoon,  in  the  brief  engagement  of 
Nance  O'Neil,  the  tragedienne.  Miss  O'Neil 
will  give  a  condensed  version  of  "The 
Jewess,"  a  play  in  which  her  power  has  been 
recognized  and  praised  in  all  her  tours.  She 
will  have  good  support.  La  Scala  Sextette, 
a  group  of  Italian  opera  artists,  will  appear  in 
gems  from  "Cavalleria,"  "II  Trovatore," 
"Rigoletto,"  and  "Lucia,"  and  undoubtedly 
create  the  sensation  which  has  attended  their 
appearances  since  they  were  brought  from 
Italy  by  the  Orpheum  Circuit  Company.  Lew 
Hawkins,    the  "  droll    and    distinctive    minstrel 


man.  Tom  Xawn  and  company  in  "Pat  and 
the  Genie,"  and  Ward  and  Curran  in  a  com- 
edy sketch  will  aid  in  making  up  one  of  the 
strongest  bills  the  house  has  had  for  weeks. 
It  will  be  the  closing  half  of  the  engagements 
of  Scott  and  Wilson,  Massias  O'Connor,  and 
the   Sisters  O'Meers. 


"The  Heart  of  Maryland,"  reviewed  in  an- 
other column,  is  a  great  success  at  the  New 
Alcazar  Theatre  and  will  be  continued  another 
week.  Beginning  November  11  the  company 
will  be  seen  in  "The  Mills  of  the  Gods." 


"A  Message  from  Mars"  comes  to  the  Nov- 
elty Theatre  on  November   10. 


Fritzi  Scheff  in  "Mile.  Modiste"  will  be  seen 
at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre  in  the  last  days  of 
the   month. 


At  the  close  of  her  engagement  at  the 
Orpheum  Nance  O'Neil  will  go  East,  as  she 
assumes  the  management  of  the  Bijou  Theatre 
in  New  York  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
where  she  will  produce  a  series  of  standard 
plays. 

-♦»- 

The  Spinners'  Club  gives  a  reception  to 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton  at  the  Fairmont  Ho- 
tel on  Saturday,  November  2,  from  4  to  6 
o'clock.  Six  hundred  cards  have  been  sent 
out.  Mrs.  Atherton  will  not  leave  for  Europe 
for    some    weeks    yet. 


J.    F.    Twist,    Dentist.    1476    Eddy    Street, 
near   Fillmore.     Phone   West  5304. 


The 


PATENTED 


RIMLESS  EYEGLASSES 

are  Guaranteed 

NOT  to  bc^pk 

llwl  LOOSEN 

The  Ocular ium 

/30S  VAN  NESS  AVE. 
Bet.  BUSH and SUTTER  STS. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Irving  Institute  and  California  Conser- 
vatory of  Music,  2126  California  St.,  San  Francisco 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Music, 
languages,  art  and  elocution.  Accredited  by  the 
Universities.  Pupils  admitted  at  any  time. 
MISS   ELLA  M.  PINKHAM,  Principal. 


California  Conservatory  of  Music — Full  corps  of 
teachers  in  ah  departments.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. HERMAN  GENSS,  Director. 


6i  NET 


obtained  for  you  on  any  amount  above 
1,000,  secured  by  first  mortgage  on  im- 
proved city  real  estate.  The  mort- 
gage made  payable  to  you  and  prompt 
payment  of  principal  and  interest  are 
further  guaranteed  from  our  funds. 
Bank  references. 

California  Properties  Limited 

1700  Call  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cai. 


The  Weber  Piano 

the  piano  chosen  by  the  great 
Paderevvski,  Rosenthal,  Con- 
ned's  Metropolitan  Opera 
Co. ,  and  other  world  -  re- 
nowned artists — not  on  past 
laurels  but  on  the  unequivocal 
platform  that  it  is 

ABSOLUTELY  THE  BEST  PIANO  MADE 

and  that  as  piano  construction 
is  today  known  and  practiced, 
no  amount  of  skill  or  money 
can  produce  a  superior  in- 
strument. 


Hugo  Mansfeldt  plays  the  Weber  at  all 
his  Concerts 


Weber  Grands  and  Uprights  on  exhibition 
Weber  parlors  of 

Kohler  &  Chase 

Corner  Sutter  and  Franklin 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 

Forty    Years 

In   Household   Use. 

Unequalled 

For  Cleaning  and  Polishing 

SILVERWARE. 

Send  address  for  a  FREE  SA.MPLE, 
or  15  cents  \i   stamps  for  a  full  box. 
The  Electiio  Silicon  Co.,  3'i  Cliff  St.,  New  York. 
•      Grocers  and  Druggists  sell  II. 


AMUSEMENTS 


Orpheum 

ELLIS  STREET,  NEAR  FILLMORE 

Absolutely  Class  A  Tbeaire  Building 

Week  beziaaiaz  this  Sunday  Afternoon,  i\ov.  3 

Matinee    Every    Day. 

Unparalleled  Vaudeville 

Nance  O'Neil,  America's  Greatest  Trage- 
dienne,  as  "The  Jewess";  La  Scala  Sextette: 
Lew  Hawkins;  Tom  Nawn  &  Co.;  Ward  & 
Curran;  Scott  &  Wilson;  Massias  O'Connor; 
New  Orpheum  Motion  Pictures;  Last  Week 
of  the  Sisters  O'Meers. 

PRICES— Evenings,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinees  (except  Sundays  and  holi- 
days),   10c,   25c,  50c.     Phone,  WEST  6000. 


New  Alcazar  T\e«tZ^ 

Cor.  Sutter  and  Steioer  Sts.     Absolutely  Class  "A"  Building 
BELASCO  A  MAYER.  Owners  and  Managers 

Thirty-Fourth  Week  the  l\Tew  Alcazar  Stock  Co. 

COMMENCING    MONDAY,   NOV.   4 

Second    Week    of 

"THE  HEART  OF 
MARYLAND" 

AN  ENORMOUS  SUCCESS 

Prices — Evenings,  25c  to  $1.     Matinees,  Satur- 
day and  Sunday,  25c,  35c,  50c. 

Nov.    11— "THE   MILLS   OF  THE  GODS," 
Geo.    H.    Broadhurst's    great    American    play. 


VAN  NESS  THEATRE 

Cor.  Van  New  and  Grove  —  Phone  Market   500 

EIGHT     NIGHTS— MATINEE     SATURDAY 

Beginning    SLTNDAY   NIGHT,    NOV.    3 

The    Original    Kirk    La    Shelle    Production    of 

the    Stirring    Racing    Play 

"CHECKERS" 

With  a  record  of  sixteen  different  engagements 
in  New  York  City  within  three  years. 
Seats  50c,  75c,  $1  and  $1.50 
Monday,  Nov.   11— "THE  LION  AND  THE 
MOUSE." 


Novelty  Theatre  ZfsZ'nii 

Phone  Wat  3990 

One  Week — Beginning  With 
MATINEE,    SUNDAY   NOV.   3 

WEST  BIG 
MINSTREL  JUBILEE 

All    the    Old    Favorites.     All    the    Latest    Hits. 
A  Big  Aggregation  of   Star  Performers. 
Prices  25c,    50c,    75c  and   $1. 
Sunday,     Nov.     10— "A     MESSAGE    FROM 
MARS." 


ENID     B  RAN  DT 

—WILL   GIVE— 

TWO  PIANO  RECITALS 

— AT— 
CHRISTIAN      SCIENCE      HALL 

Sacramento   and  Scott  Sts. 

Saturday    Matinees,    Nov.    2    and    9. 

Reserved  seats.  50c.  75c,  $1,  $1.50.  On  sale 
at  Kohler  &  Chase  Music  Store,  Sutler  and 
Franklin  Streets,  commencing  Friday,  Nov.  I, 
at    10  a.    m. 

Weber  Piano  used. 


Roy  C.  Ward 
Jas.  K.  Polk 

Jas. 
Geo 

W.  Dean 

E.  Billing! 

GEO. 

E. 

BILLINGS 

CO. 

ALL 

FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

202 

California  St. 
San 

Phone,  Temporary  1011 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Wcrcizco 


SEND    FOR    ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE 

1808  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  or  837  i 
Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


The  New  York  World  very  pertinently  asks 
what  will  happen  at  the  White  House  should 
prohibition  become  the  order  of  the  day  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Inasmuch  as  the  bill 
to  this  effect  will  be  tacked  to  an  appropria- 
tion measure,  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt 
that  it  will  pass,  and  the  President  must  then 
either  sign  it  or  veto  the  whole  bill  in  order 
to  dispose  of  the  objectionable  clause.  If  he 
signs  the  bill  and  it  becomes  law,  he  must 
either  keep  it,  with  disastrous  results  to  White 
House  hospitality,  or  he  must  disregard  it 
and  so  become  subject  to  the  discipline  of 
his  own  big  stick.  The  President  is,  of 
course,  immune  from  the  operation  of  all  or- 
dinary laws.  Writs  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia run  in  his  own  name,  and  if  the  worst 
came  to  the  worst  he  could  always  pardon 
himself. 

The  hospitality  of  the  White  House  has  al- 
ways been  run  upon  common-sense  lines  un- 
der the  Roosevelt  regime.  As  has  already 
been  pointed  out  in  this  column,  President 
Hayes,  influenced  by  Mrs.  Hayes,  is  the  only 
President  who  has  tried  to  "moralize"  the 
guests  of  the  White  House  by  the  imposition 
of  rules  that  should  have  only  a  personal  and 
private  application.  When  Mrs.  Hayes  looked 
over  the  table  set  for  her  first  White  House 
dinner  she  was  horrified  to  find  five  wine 
glasses  beside  each  plate,  and  she  ordered 
them  to  be  removed  at  once.  Of  course,  she 
had  no  more  right  to  do  this  than  any  other 
woman  in  America,  hut  the  zeal  of  the  re- 
former usually  rises  superior  to  mere  ques- 
tions of  right. 

But  there  was  one  occasion  when  wine  was 
placed  on  the  table  during  the  Hayes  regime. 
That  was  when  the  Russian  Grand  Duke 
Alexis  was  a  guest  at  the  White  House.  It  is 
not  easy  to  understand  the  kind  of  virtue  that 
must  be  enforced  against  the  world  at  large 
but  that  becomes  of  lesser  account  when  a 
Russian  grand  duke  is  in  question.  But,  then, 
the  ways  of  the  temperance  reformer  are  past 
finding  out. 

President  Lincoln  never  drank  anything 
himself,  neither  did  he  smoke,  but  he  never 
attempted  to  force  his  own  habits  upon  others, 
and  the  White  House  table  always  had  its 
customary  appearance  while  he  was  Presi- 
dent. McKinley  was  equally  abstemious,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church  the 
question  of  wine  must  have  been  an  embar- 
rassing one.  He  solved  it  in  the  only  way 
that  it  could  be  solved  by  one  who  had  the 
high  mind  of  a  gentleman.  His  religious  obli- 
gations were  for  himself  alone  and  were  to 
be  met  without  ostentation,  still  less  with  any 
attempt  to  rivet  them  upon  others.  The  of- 
fense would  be  in  assuming  that  guests  of  the 
White  House  were  not  competent  to  make  up 
their  own  minds,  and  wine  was  therefore 
offered  as  usual,  to  be  drunk  or  rejected  as 
individual  opinion  might  dictate. 

The  World  tells  us  that  when  Prince  Henry 
of  Prussia  was  in  America  a  few  years  ago 
the  President  provided  a  fest  at  which  casks 
of  beer  were  the  chief  ornamental  pieces. 
The  White  House  pantry  did  not  contain  the 
necessary  equipment  for  a  beer  fest,  so  the 
President  asked  a  local  saloon  keeper  to  send 
up  ten  or  fifteen  dozen  steins.  When  Prince 
Henry  had  taken  the  first  observation  through 
one  of  these  steins  he  found  engraved  upon 
the  bottom  the  words  "Stolen  from  Ernst 
Gerstenberg."  Stein-collecting  patrons  had 
laid  the  worthy  saloon-keeper  under  such 
heavy  tribute  that  he  had  been  forced  to 
protect  his  property  in  this  effectual  way,  but 
for  a  moment  no  man  was  ever  in  greater 
danger  of  the  presidential  wrath.  The  situa- 
tion was  saved  by  the  hilarious  mirth  of  the 
royal  guest,  and  eventually  the  President 
thanked  the  thrifty  Gerstenberg  for  his  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  social  success  of 
the   evening. 

Curiously  enough,  it  is  said  that  the  United 
States  has  only  had  one  President  within  liv- 
ing memory  who  could  be  called  bon  viveur, 
and  who  really  knew  the  difference  between 
good  wine  and  the  wine  that  is  "good 
enough."  Under  President  Arthur  the  art 
of  eating  and  drinking  received  more  atten- 
tion at  the  White  House  than  ever  before, 
and  it  was  quite  a  common  thing  for  the  reg- 
ular cooking  staff  to  find  itself  temporarily 
deposed  in  favor  of  artists  from  some  big 
restaurant  or  hotel  where  good  cooking  was 
the  rule  and  not  a  mere  matter  of  chance. 
President  Arthur  was  a  polished  man  of  the 
world,  and  the  art  of  the  kitchen  and  the 
wine  cellar  was  a  useful  weapon  in  his 
armory  of  diplomacy.  Only  rank  outsiders 
were  allowed  to  leave  the  White  House  with- 
out an  invitation  to  partake  of  the  cup  that 
cheers — and  even  inebriates. 


We  are  hearing  a  great  deal  too  much 
about  tailors.  Not  satisfied  with  leading  us 
into  devious  and  extravagant  ways  in  the 
matter  of  colored  clothing,  they  have  now 
issued  a  sort  of  index  expurgatorious  of  the 
various  risks  that  they  take  in  the  matter  of 
payment  for  their  wares.  Now  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  ancient  and  time-honored  usage  that 
tailors'  bills,  like  doctors'  bills,  are  never  due, 
and  that  their  settlement  depends  wholly 
upon  grace  and  not  upon  right.  Those  who 
pay  tailors'  bills,  out  of  the  fullness  of  their 
he  -ts  and  of  their  purses,  are  expected  to 
pa  r  not  only  for  their  own  clothing  but  for 
that  of  the  impecunious  ones  who,  after  all, 


must  wear  something,  whatever  may  be  the 
condition  of  their  exchequer.  For  a  tailor 
to  complain  of  a  difficulty  in  collecting  his  ac- 
count is  bad  form,  but  to  classify  his  cus- 
tomers under  the  heading  of  "risks,"  like  an 
insurance   company,   is  still   worse. 

This  is  precisely  what  has  been  done  by 
an  Eastern  publication  devoted  to  the  tailor- 
ing profession.  First  we  have  "minimum 
risks,"  then  "inveterate  credit  takers,"  and 
finally  "bad  payers."  Under  the  first  and 
most  favorable  category  we  have  shopkeepers, 
weekly  wage-earners,  farmers,  and  agricult- 
ural occupations.  Inveterate  credit  takers 
include  those  who  will  eventually  pay  under 
some  pressure,  and  here  we  find  clergymen 
in  the  lead,  followed  by  retired  military  and 
naval  men,  the  less  prosperous  professional 
class,  and  attorneys.  The  third  class  is  said 
to  be  constitutionally  averse  to  the  payment 
of  tailors'  or  any  other  bills,  and  here  we 
find  soldiers,  sailors,  cattle  dealers,  itinerant 
tradesmen,   brokers,   actors,   and   literary   men. 


These  lists  suggest  some  psychological 
puzzles.  Why,  for  instance,  does  the  pur- 
suit of  agriculture  "conduce  to  the  payment 
of  a  tailoring  bill,  and  contact  with  cattle 
suggest  its  evasion  ?  Why  should  there  be 
a  tendency  among  attorneys  to  shirk  their 
personal  responsibilities  to  their  tailors? 
Why  do  clergymen  demand  inordinate  credit 
unless  it  be  on  the  well-founded  theory  that 
the  "most  favored  nation"  principle  applies 
to  them  everywhere  and  always?  That  liter- 
ary men  should  be  a  little  backward  with 
their  tailors  is  hardly  surprising.  They  can 
not  pay  what  they  do  not  possess,  and  al- 
though no  one  expects  a  literary  man  to  show 
a  very  fine  discrimination  in  the  cut  of  his 
coat,  it  is  still  necessary  for  him  to  wear  a 
coat  of  some  kind.  He  has  the  best  inten- 
tions in  the  world,  and  to  put  him  thus  at  the 
very  bottom  of  the  list  is  a  little  unkind,  to 
say  the  least  of  it. 


It  is  with  a  feeling  of  genuine  consterna- 
tion that  we  learn  of  Herr  von  Brandt's  opin- 
ion of  American  women.  We  had  not  ex- 
pected it  of  him,  and  we  feel  that  we  have 
been  stabbed  in  the  house  of  a  friend.  Did 
not  Herr  Brandt  himself  marry  an  American 
woman,  and  have  not  he  and  his  wife  just 
completed  a  tour  of  the  United  States?  And 
now  comes  this  blast  in  the  Deutsche  Revue 
from  a  man  who  has  had  every  opportunity 
to  know  better. 

Let  it  be  said  that  Herr  Brandt  was  once 
German  minister  to  China  and  his  wife  was 
the  daughter  of  the  American  minister  to 
Korea.  The  German  Emperor,  by  the  way, 
strongly  disapproved  of  the  marriage  on  the 
ground  that  German  interests  were  not  likely 
to  receive  their  due  support  from  an  Ameri- 
can wife,  and  this  is  rather  striking  testimony 
to   feminine  influence  in   diplomacy. 

But  to  revert  to  our  subject.  Herr  Brandt 
evidently  came  to  America  under  the  impres- 
sion that  Gibson  girls  and  Harrison  Fisher 
girls  are  as  numerous  as  blackberries  in  the 
fall.  His  disappointment  leads  him  into  ex- 
travagance, for  he  says  now  that  these  types 
do  not  exist,  that  they  are  only  artistic  and 
literary  myths.  The  American  girl  has  many 
charming  qualities,  and  this  is  frankly  con- 
ceded, but  they  are  external  rather  than  in- 
ternal, of  the  person  rather  than  of  the  heart 
and  mind.  She  is  being  spoiled  by  her  edu- 
cation, and  the  whole  tendency  of  her  school- 


ing, according  to  Herr  Brandt,  is  to  repre- 
sent a  "good  time"  as  the  summum  bontim  of 
life.  The  rising  generation  of  American  girls 
are  learning  to  shrink  from  everything  that 
is  disagreeable,  to  subordinate  all  sense  of 
duty  to  an  overwhelming  desire  to  be 
amused,  and  to  regard  their  own  pleasure  as 
the  one  aim  to  which  the  whole  of  creation 
must  bend  or  be  bent.  Herein  lies  the  ex- 
planation of  "race  suicide"  and  of  the  mania 
for  divorce.  Maternity  has  its  disagreeable 
episodes,  while  husbands  must  be  changed 
from  time  to  time  in  the  overmastering  search 
for  novelty.  "Women  in  public  life  are  nui- 
sances," says  this  Teutonic  authority,  while 
the  club  woman  is  little  better. 


This  has  been  a  record  season  for  Ameri- 
can motor-car  tourists  in  Europe,  according 
to  a  report  recently  made  to  the  American 
State  Department  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Mansfield, 
the  American  consul  at  Lucerne,  Switzer- 
land. He  estimates  that  8000  motor-cars 
have  been  in  use  this  season  by  Americans 
touring  in  Europe,  who  spent  on  an  average 
£S0,000   a  day. 

"Each  auto  carries  on  an  average  five  per- 
sons," Mr.  Mansfield  writes,  "making  a  total 
of  40,000  Americans  motoring  on  the  con- 
tinent. The  expense  will  average  £.2  per 
day  for  each  person,  making  a  daily  expendi- 
ture by  this  class  of  American  travelers  in 
Europe   of    £80,000. 

"The  American  automobilist  usually  spends 
two  months  on  the  continent,  which  brings 
the  aggregate  expenditure  up  to  $4,800,000 
for  the  season. 

"So  great  is  the  number  of  American  au- 
tomobiles on  the  continent  that  the  trans- 
port of  autos  across  the  Atlantics  has  become 
a  regular  and  specialized  business.  A  prop- 
erly   equipped    touring    machine    is    a    private 


train  and  yacht  combined.  The  traveler  can 
get  north,  south,  east,  or  west  when  he 
wishes,  stop  as  many  days  as  he  wishes  at 
one  point,  and  has  no  need  to  worry  about 
the   tickets  or  luggage. 

"Automobile  tourists  on  the  continent  are 
brought  much  more  into  touch  with  national 
life  than  the  railway  traveler,  who,  passing 
through  Europe  on  a  train  de  luxe  from  one 
hotel  de  luxe  to  another,  finds  all  Europe 
alike,  sees  nothing  of  national  costume  or 
habit,  and  hears  little  except  his  own  lan- 
guage." 

*♦*■ 

The  building  of  the  Lusitania  was  under- 
taken to  a  large  extent  at  the  wish  of  the 
British  nation,  speaking  through  the  British 
government,  the  open,  frank,  and  avowed  ob- 
ject of  this  instigation  being  to  obtain  once 
more  for  English  shipowners  the  proud  posi- 
tion of  possessing  the  fastest  passenger  ves- 
sels in  the  Atlantic.  By  agreement  with  the 
government  three-fourths  of  the  crew  must 
be  British  subjects.  Indeed,  the  Cunard  Com- 
pany has  now  become  a  definite  British  insti- 
tution. On  no  account  must  it  allow  a  for- 
eigner to  hold  the  post  of  director  of  the 
company  or  any  important  office,  or  any  one 
not  being  a  British  subject  any  of  its  shares. 
The  Cunard  Company  had  to  alter  its  articles 
of  association  to  meet  these  conditions.  But 
from  the  government  it  receives  a  fat  plum 
in  the  shape  of  $340,000  a  year  for  carrying 
the  mails  between  Liverpool  and  New  York. 
In  time  of  war  the  government  would  at  once 
convert  the  Lusitania  into  a  warship. 
-«♦*»■ 

He  was  telling  her  about  the  members  of 
his  cricket  team.  "Now,  there's  Brown," 
said  he,  "in  a  few  weeks'  time  he'll  be  our 
best  man."  "Oh,  Jack,"  she  gushed,  "what 
a  nice  way  to  ask  me!" — Judy. 


CARPETS 

We  are  constantly  receiving  from 
our  Mills  in  the  East,  private  pat- 
terns and  colorings  in  Wilton,  Ax- 
minster,  Brussels,  Plain  Wilton 
Velvet  and  Tapestry  Brussels;  also 
through  our  New  York  House  pri- 
vate colorings  in  Crossley  (English) 
Plain  Carpetings.  We  execute 
special  orders. 

PRICES  AS  LOW  AS  THE  LOWEST 
"SLOANE   QUALITY"  CONSIDERED 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Two  very  cadaverous-looking  tramps  looked 
in  at  the  window  of  a  railway  station  where 
a  telegraph  operator  sat  at  his  key.  "Say, 
pardner,"  one  of  them  said  in  a  very  husky 
voice,  "report  a  couple  o'  empties  goin'  East." 


Walter  S.  Hale's  compliment  to  Rear- 
Admiral  Coghlan  (retired),  at  the  dinner  of 
the  Schley  Camp  of  Spanish  War  Veterans, 
may  not  have  been  in  perfect  taste,  but  it  was 
very  witty.  "You  hocked  der  Kaiser,"  he 
said,  "but  you  must  never  hock  this,"  and 
pinned  the  gold  badge  of  the  veterans  on  the 
admiral's  broad  breast. 

"When  I  heah  you  tawk  about  havin'  a 
even  tempah,"  said  the  Kentucky  colonel, 
"I  cain't  he'p  thinkin'  of  Jack  Chinn  and 
whut  ole  man  Hutchins  used  to  say  of  him 
back  theah  in  Harrodsburg.  Ole  man  Hutch- 
ins used  to  say:  'Jack  Chinn,  he's  jes'  about 
the  mos'  even  tempahed  man  evah  wus  in  the 
wuhld,   he  is.     Mad   all  the  time.'  " 


"Some  of  these  financial  prophets  of  good 
cheer,"  said  Thomas  W.  Lawson,  "remind  me 
of  the  man  who  dropped  a  nickel  in  a  blind 
beggar's  hat  and  exclaimed  in  a  benevolent 
voice:  'There,  my  poor  fellow,  is  a  quarter 
for  you.'  'Why  on  earth,'  said  the  man's 
companion,  'did  you  give  him  a  nickel  and 
say  it  was  a  quarter?'  *Oh,'  was  the  reply, 
'I  wanted  to  cheer  him  up.'  " 


A  member  of  the  school  board  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  was  once  addressing  a  class  in 
the  poorer  quarter  of  the  city,  when  he 
touched  upon  the  beauties  of  friendship. 
"Friendship,  boys  and  girls,"  said  he,  "is  a 
thing  to  be  cultivated  and  practiced  by  all  of 
us.  Read  and  ponder  the  stories  of  the  great 
friendships  of  sacred  and  profane  history. 
Take  them  for  your  models — David  and  Jon- 
athan, Damon  and  Pythias,  and  Scylla  and 
Charybdis." 


Some  one  had  given  little  Willie  a  pocket 
compass.  His  teacher  was  carefully  explain- 
ing the  different  points.  "See,"  said  she, 
"you  have  the  north  in  front  of  you,  the  east 
to  your  right  and  the  west  to  your  left. 
Now,  what  have  you  behind?"  Willie  pon- 
dered for  a  moment.  "There,"  said  he,  "I 
knew  some  one  would  see  that  patch,  but 
mother  says  I  must  wear  these  trousers  for 
a   month,  yet."     - 

Edgar  Selwyn,  who  is  this  season  being 
presented  in  "Strongheart,"  tells  of  an  ex- 
perience he  had  when  he  first  appeared  upon 
the  stage.  He  played  the  part  of  a  soldier, 
and  his  acting  was  limited  to  marching.  To 
vary  the  monotony,  he  used  to  make  up  dif- 
ferently every  night,  until  one  night  he  made 
up  as  an  old  man.  "When  the  stage  man- 
ager saw  me,"  says  Selwyn,  "I  got  called 
down  good  and  hard  for  exceeding  the  age 
limit   in   the  army." 


When  Grover  Cleveland  was  practicing  law 
in  Buffalo  one  of  his  friends  was  a  lazy 
young  lawyer  who  was  forever  pestering  him 
with  questions  about  legal  points  that  he  could 
just  as  well  have  looked  up  for  himself. 
Even  Cleveland's  patience  had  an  end.  One 
days  as  his  friend  entered  he  remarked : 
"There  are  my  books.  Help  yourself  to  them. 
You  can  look  up  your  own  case."  The  lazy 
lawyer  stared  at  him  in  amazement.  "See 
here,  Grover  Cleveland,"  he  said  indignantly, 
"I  want  you  to  understand  that  you  and  your 
old  books  can  go  to  thunder.  You  know  very 
well  that  I  don't  read  law.  I  practice  entirely 
by  ear." 


Mme.  Strakosch  sometimes  entertains  a 
youthful  friend.  Recently  at  a  meeting  over 
the  table,  plum  gelatine  with  whipped  cream 
was  served  as  a  sweet.  Usually  Ethel  evi- 
denced a  decided  penchant  for  desserts,  but 
this  day  she  shuddered  as  the  gelatine  was 
placed  before  her.  When  Mme.  Strakosch 
turned  her  attention  to  the  jelly  she  noticed 
that  it  shook  from  side  to  side  of  the  plate 
with  a  vibratory  movement.  "Ethel,"  she 
said  to  her  guest,  "why  don't  you  eat  your 
dessert?"  "I  can't,"  said  the  youngster,  gaz- 
ing wistfully  at  the  shaking  dishful.  "And 
why  can't  you?"  "Because,"  said  the  little 
lady,  pushing  away  the  plate,  "because  it's 
too  nervous." 


The  test  ride  was  not,  it  appears,  by  any 
means  an  original  idea  of  the  President's,  says 
Frank  Ward  O'Malley,  in  Harper's  Weekly. 
It  was  young  "Professor"  Mike  Sweeney, 
whose  job  it  is  to  box  alternate  rounds  with 
a  Certain  Party  in  the  White  House  each  day, 
who  suggested  the  brilliant  scheme.  It  seems 
that  Mike  and  this  Certain  Party  were  hav- 
ing a  bit  of  a  brush  with  the  mitts  one 
evening  while  waiting  for  the  roast  to  be 
served,  when  Mike  observed  as  follows:  "And 
I  am  walkin'  past  the  Army  and  Navy  Club 
early  this  afternoon,  and  I  am  pipin'  off  a 
pink-gilled  army  gent  sittin'  face  to  face  with 
a  brandy  and  soda  at  a  window.  Now  this 
person    is    sure    the    fattest,    widest,    beefiest. 


biggest  party  ever  I  seen  on  the  continent  of 
North  America.  An'  sittin'  with  him  is  an- 
other one  twice  as  big.  And  loomin'  above 
that  one  was — "  The  Certain  Party  frowned 
thoughtfully.  "I'm  for  those  two  or  three  to 
lead  off  with,"  he  murmured,  presently,  as  if 
he  were  thinking  aloud.  "I'll  show  this  rock- 
ing chair  platoon  that  it'll  have  to  be  able  to 
canter  as  well  as  decanter." 


A  North  Carolina  lawyer  says  that  when 
Judge  Buxton  of  that  State  made  his  first 
appearance  at  the  bar  as  a  young  lawyer  he 
was  given  charge  by  the  State's  solicitor  of 
the  prosecution  of  a  man  charged  with  some 
misdemeanor.  It  soon  appeared  that  there 
was  no  evidence  against  the  man,  but  Buxton 
did  his  best,  and  was  astonished  when  the 
jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  "guilty. '  After 
the  trial  one  of  the  jurors  tapped  the  young 
attorney  on  the  shoulder.  "Buxton,"  he  said, 
"we  didn't  think  the  feller  was  guilty,  but  at 
the  same  time  we  didn't  like  to  discourage  a 
young  lawyer  by  acquitting  him." 


Mr.  Turner,  manager  of  a  London  play- 
house, has  a  system  of  his  own.  Whenever 
he  sees  a  man  coming  in  with  too  much 
Sotch  soda  aboard  he  tells  him  there  was  a 
mistake  made  in  selling  the  ticket,  as  it  has 
already  been  sold,  and  that  the  patron  can 
get  his  money  back  at  the  box-office.  This 
little  fiction  usually  works  very  satisfactorily 
to  all  concerned.  It  did  not  the  other  night, 
however.  A  tall,  red-faced  Englishman, 
loaded  up  to  his  lips,  stumbled  into  the  foyer. 
Mr.  Turner  gave  him  the  regulation  speech. 
'T  knew  you  were  going  to  say  that,"  hic- 
coughed the  inebriated  one.  "You  did  it  once 
before,   so   I   bought  another  ticket.     Here   it 


THE   MERRY  MUSE. 


Help!  Help!" 
Mamie's  in  the  factory, 

Annie's  in  the  store, 
IJridget  will   not  worry 

With  housework  any  mure. 

Mollie's  in  a  sweat-shop, 

Kate's  a  manicure; 
No  one  scrubs  or  washes, 

Wages  are  no  lure. 

Maggie's  an  apprentice, 
Flossie's  making  mats. 

And  that  is  why  we're  living. 
Most  all  of  us,  in  flats. 


-Pitch: 


Why? 

Why  is  it  folks  sit  this  way  in 

The       car       we       miss, 
While  in  the  car  we  catch  at  last 

We'rejanimcdlikethis. 

— Town   Topics. 


The  Typewriter  Girl. 
Sec  the  busy  typist  girl 

As  she  pounds   the  "keys, 
Printing  other   people's  thoughts 

With  apparent  ease. 
Sometimes  printing  other    things 

Because  of  lack  of  care, 
And  thus  producing  in  her  boss 

A  strong  impulse  to  swear. 
See  her  with  her  guileless  face, 

Making  her   excuse: 
"I  had  it  in  my  notes,  you  see," 

The  Boss — "Oh,  what's  the  use?" 

— Harper's   Weekly. 


Drawing  the  Line. 

I  can  stand  for  the  plutocrat's  gas;  I  can  stand  for 

the  egotist's  rot. 
Their  commonplace  twaddle  may  weary  my  noddle, 

but  such  is  a  bystander's  lot. 
I  can  stand  for  the  arrogant  snob,  his  wife  and  his 

girls,  and  their  gush, 
Eut  I   am  a   balker  whenever  a  talker  begins  this 

"affinity"    slush. 

I  can  stand  for  the  candidate's  spiel;  it  is  merely 

hot  air,  we  all  know. 
As  one  of  the  rabble  I  list  to  his  gabble,  and  when 

I  get  tired  I  can  go. 
I  can  stand  for  the  anarchist's  bosh,  although  it  is 

pitiful    stuff, 
But  I   am  a  balker  whenever  a  talker  begins  this 

"affinity"    guff. 

— Lou isvillc  Co urier-Jo u mal. 


Henceforth  in  Paris  to  know  what  time  it 
is  when  it  is  too  dark  to  recognize  the  church 
clocks,  one  need  only  glance  at  the  Eiffel 
Tower,  where  enormous  electric  numerals 
flash  out  the  time  every  minute.  These  are 
visible  from  almost  every  point  in  the  city 
and  even  in  many  of  the  suburbs.  The  ex- 
periments having  succeeded,  the  new  clock 
will  remain  a  fixture. 


"Nonsense,"  said  the  high  financier,  "we 
did  not  sell  a  worthless  franchise."  "But 
such  is  current  report,"  ventured  the  inter- 
viewer. The  high  financier  made  a  gesture 
of  impatience.  "Young  man,"  he  returned, 
severely,  "if  you  got  hold  of  any  old  fran- 
chise that  you  could  unload  for  two  millions, 
would  you  regard  it  as  worthless  ?" — Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 


"Stetson"   Hat  Agency  "  Fall  Styles." 

Eugene    Korn,   926    Van    Ness   Avenue.     Tel., 
Franklin   1275. 

Dr.    E.   O.    Cochkane,    Dentist,   No.    1179 
Ellis  Street,  between  Gough  and  Octavia. 


MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 

Jobbers  and  Manufacturers 


Dry  Goods 
Furnishing  Goods 


White  Goods 
Notions,  etc. 


Temporarily  located  Corner    Market   and    Sutter   Streets 

San  Francisco,  pending  completion  of  our  permanent  building  now  in 
course  of  construction,  Sush  and  Sansome  Streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


We  sell  to  Storekeepers  only. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  our  Goods. 


Overalls 

Jumpers 

Blouses 

Engineers"  Coals 

Khaki  Coats  and  Pants 

Work  Sbins 

Neglicee  Shirts 

Coif  Slims 

Collars 

Cuffs 

Blanket  Lined  Clothing 

Waterproof 
Sweaters 

Sweater  Coats 
Cardigan  Jackets 
Blankets 


Sllkolines 

Quilts 

Comforters 

Lace  Curtains 

Prints 

Percales 

Apron  Ginghams 

Fancy  Ginghams 

Flannellettes 

Broad  Cloths 

Table  Cloths 

Napkins 

Table  Damask 

Crash 

Face  Cloths 

Towels 


Turkish  Towels 

Linens 

Persian  Lawns 

Organdies 

Men's  Handkerchiefs 

Women's  Handkerchiefs 
Piques 
Men's  Hosiery 
Men's  Underwear 

Women's  Hosiery 
Women's  Underwear 
Brown  Shirtings 
Bleached  Shirtings 
Wide  Bleached  Sheetings 
Wide  Brown  Sheetings 


Ducks 

House  Linings 
Colored  Denims 
Laces 

Embroideries 
Stlk  Cloves 
Colored  Burlap 


Ma 


■  Gloi 


Tickings 
Sheets 

Pillow  Cases 
Sateens 

Notions 

Ribbons 

Kid  Cloves 


BANKING 


The  Anglo-Californian  Bank,  Ltd. 


Established  1873. 

MAIN     OFFICE 

Pine  and    Sansome   Streets, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


BRANCHES 

1030  Van    Ness    Avenue 

2049  Mission  Street 

San  Francisco 


Managers: 


I.  Steinhart 
P.  N.  Lilienthal 


CAPITAL  PAID   IN $1,500,000 

SURPLUS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS 1,362,895 

A  General   Banking  Business   Conducted.     Accounts  of  Corporations,  Firms    and    Individual! 
Solicited. 

SAFE    DEPOSIT    VAULTS    AT    VAN    NESS    AVENUE    BRANCH. 


French    Savings    Bank 

The  French  Savings  Bank  Building,    108-110 
Sutter  Street. 


THE  FRENCH-AMERICAN  BANK 

occupies  offices  in  the  same  building. 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legallet,  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz,  Vice- 
President. 

Directors — J.  E.  Artigues,  O.  Bozio,  J.  A. 
Bergerot,    E.    J.    DeSabla,   J.    M.    Dupas,  J.    S. 


J.    Mactc,    George    Belaney,    Leon 


Godeau,    J. 
Kaufman. 


The  French  Savings  Bank  is  now  installing 
Safe  Deposit  Boxes  which  will  soon  be  ready 
for  the  use  of  the  Bank's  clients. 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


Guaranteed    Capital    $1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..  1,000,000.00 
Deposits,  June  29,   1907 38,156,931.28 

OFFICERS— President,  N.  Ohlaudt;  First 
Vice-President,  Daniel  Meyer;  Second  Vice- 
President,  Emil  Rohte;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R. 
Sciimidt;  Assistant  Cashier,  William  Herr- 
mann ;  Secretary,  George  Tourny ;  Assistant 
Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller;  Goodfellow  &  Eells, 
General    Attorneys. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS— N.  Ohlandt, 
Daniel  Meyer,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart, 
I.  N.  Walter,  J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillman, 
Jr.,   E.  T.   Kruse  and  W.    S.   Goodfellow. 


THE    UNIVERSITY    SAVINGS    BANK 

BERKELEY,    CALIFORNIA. 

Savings  and  household  checking  accounts 
invited.  Interest  on  deposits 
DIRECTORS— Geo.  P.  Baxter,  President;  J. 
VV.  Richards,  Vice-President;  Benjamin  Bangs, 
Vice-President;  Louis  Titus,  Dr.  Thos.  Addison, 
A.  G.  Freeman,  Duncan  McDuffie,  Perry  T. 
Tompkins,  F.  L.  Lipman,  W.  J.  Hotcbkiss, 
P.  H.  Atkinson,  Cashier. 


$665,000,000.00 

Are  invested  in  all  the  Building  and  Loan  Associ- 
ations in  the  United  States.  This  is  more  than 
the  capital  of  all  the  National  Banks. 

WHY  IS  THIS? 
Because  they  are  the  safest  investment  in  the  world 
and  pay  the  best  interest  on  money  deposited. 
The  Continental  Building  and  Loan  Association 
of  San  Francisco,  is  the  largest  in  the  United  States 
and  pays  6  per  cent,  payable  semi-annually,  on 
term  deposits;  4  per  cent  on  ordinary  deposits,  and 
from  5  to  6  per  cent  on  monthly  savings. 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

•'I.  S.  Assets    J2.493.1S4 

-"     Surplus 483,989 

PACIFIC    COAST   DEPARTMENT 

1004  merchants'  exchange 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

J.  J.  Kenny 

kfanaecr 

W.  L.  W.  Miixra 
Assistant  Manactr 

A   Beginning 

Many  of  San  Francisco's 
most  substantial  fortunes 
can  be  traced  to  a  small  de- 
posit in  a  savings  bank — a 
good  proportion  of  them  in 
this  one,  for  you  must  know 
that  this  bank  was  incor- 
porated in  1882. 

What  others  have  done 
you  can  do.  Start  now. 
This  bank  pays  you  4%  in- 
terest on  your  savings. 

Branches  are  open  on  Saturday  evenings 
from  6:30  to  8  o'clock. 

California  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company 

California  and  Montgomery  Sts. 

West  End  Branch 1531  Devisadero 

Mission  Branch 2572  Mission,  near22d 

Uptown  Branch. ..1740  Fillmore,  nr.  Sutter 
Potrero  Branch Kentucky  and  ]9th 


Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Established  18S0  OF  HARTFORD 

Total  Assets $5,721,433.00 

Surplus  to  Policy-Holders 2,282,186.00 

BENJAMIN    J.    SMITH 

Manager  Pacific  Department 

jjS    CALIFORNIA    STREET 

San  Francisco 


E.    P.    BARRETT,    Member   S.   F.    Stock    tnd 

Exchange  Board 
H.  ZADIG,  Member  Merchants'  Exchange 

Phone  Temporary  1723 


Zadig  &  Co. 

Stock  Brokers 


324   Bush  Street 


San  Francisco 


We    bave    installed    a    orivate    wire    connecting 
San  Francisco  with  Goldfield. 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle    of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing   the    past    week    in     the     cities     on    and 
around    the    Bay    of    San    Francisco    will    be 
found  in  the  following  department: 

A  rather  quiet  fortnight  marks  the  close  of 
October,  but  November  is  to  be  filled  with 
events  of  the  social  world.  A  number  of 
large  teas  for  the  introduction  of  debutantes 
are  planned,  a  number  of  the  winter's  buds 
having  chosen  that  mode  of  making  their  en- 
try into  society.  It  is  to  be  essentially,  how- 
ever, a  winter  of  dancing,  as  several  private 
balls,  both  large  and  small,  are  promised,  be- 
sides the  many  subscription  dances. 

It  is  announced  that  the  wedding  of  Miss 
Yetive  Pickering,  daughter  of  Major  Abner 
Pickering,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Pickering,  to 
Captain  Matthew  C.  Smith,  Fourteenth  Cav- 
alry, U.  S.  A.,  will  take  place  on  Wednesday 
next  at  the  Presidio  of  Monterey. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Edith  Henrici  to 
Major  William  Stephenson,  IT.  S.  A.,  took 
place  on  September  22  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Episcopal  Cathedral  in  Manila,  P.  I.,  at  half 
past  8  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Mrs.  Charles 
F.  Andrews,  the  bride's  sister,  was  the  matron 
-of  honor,  and  Captain  Edmund  D.  Shortlidge, 
U.  S.  A.,  was  the  best  man.  After  the  cere- 
mony, the  twenty-five  guests  were  entertained 
at  a  breakfast  at  the  Army  and  Navy  Club. 
Major  and  Mrs.  Stephenson  left  on  the  same 
day  for  Hongkong  for  a  month's  honeymoon. 

Miss  Helen  Baker  was  the  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  on  Tuesday  of  last  week  at  which 
Miss  Leslie  Page  was  the  guest  of  honor. 
The  others  present  were :  Miss  Martha  Cal- 
houn, Miss  Julia  Langhorne.  Miss  Helene 
Irwin,  Miss  Alexandria  Hamilton,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Newhall,  Miss  Elizabeth  Newhall,  Miss 
Margaret  Hyde-Smith,  Miss  Genevieve 
Walker,  Miss  Louise  Foster,  and  Miss  Louise 
Boyd. 

Mrs.  Whiting  was  the  hostess  recently  at 
a  luncheon  and  bridge  party  at  her  home  in 
Berkeley. 

Miss  Genevieve  Walker  was  the  hostess  at 
a  tea  on  Wednesday  of  last  week  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin.  She  was  assisted 
in  receiving  by  Miss  Martha  Calhoun  and 
Miss  Grace  Hammond. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Mayo  Newhall  will  enter- 
tain at  a  large  tea  on  Saturday,  November  16, 
in  honor  of  their  debutante  daughters.  Miss 
Marion  Newhall  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Newhall. 

Mrs.  Alexander  McCracken  was  the  hostess 
at  a  tea  at  her  home  in  Mare  Island  on 
Tuesday  of  last  week,  in  honor  of  her  guest, 
Mrs.  James   H.   Glennon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  wili  give 
a  tea  on  Saturday,  November  16,  in  honor  of 
their   daughter,   Miss   Kathleen   de   Young. 


Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 
Annexed     will     be     found     a     resume     of 
movements   to   and   from   this   city   and   Coast 
and     of    the    whereabouts    of    absent     Cali- 
fornians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  McKittrick  and 
Miss  Redmond,  who  have  been  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara during  the  summer,  have  returned  to 
their  ranch,  "The  Meadows,"  in  Kern  County 
for  "the  winter. 

Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Donohoe  has  returned  to 
her  home  at  Menlo  Park,  after  an  Eastern 
visit  of  two   months'  duration. 

Mrs.  George  Boardman  is  spending  several 
weeks  at  Paso  Robles. 

Mrs.  William  Kohl  has  been  staying  at  San 
Mateo  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
Kohl. 

Mrs.  Edith  Blanding  Coleman  and  Miss 
Lena  Blanding  will  return  to  town  within  a 
fortnight,  and  have  taken  an  apartment  on 
California   and   Jones    Streets   for   the   winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  '  Boyd  and  Miss 
Louise  Boyd,  of  San  Rafael,  came  to  San 
Francisco  on  Monday  last,  and  are  at  Cali- 
fornia  and   Buchanan   Streets   for  the   winter. 

Mrs.  Smith,  Mr.  William  Berry,  Mr.  I.  Brin 
Berry,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Berry,  who  have  rjeen 
in  Ross  Valley  for  the  past  year,  have  a  house 
on   Clay  Street  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter  P.  Pomeroy  and  Miss 
Christine  Pomeroy,  who  have  spent  more 
than  a  year  in  San  Rafael,  came  to  town  yes- 
terday (Friday),  and  are  occupying  their  new 
home  on  Sacramento  Street  near  Spruce. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Wallace  are  now  in 
Paris,  having  arrived  from   Switzerland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  M.  Wilson  have  a 
house  on  Pacific  Avenue  for  the  winter.  Mrs. 
Wilson  has  recently  returned  from  an  Eastern 
trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Eells  have  closed 
their  Ross  Valley  home  for  the  winter  and  are 
at   their   Pierce-Street  house. 

Mr.  Walter  Dillingham  of  Honolulu  is  the 
guest  of  Mr.   George  Cameron  at  San  Mateo. 

Miss  Margaret  Calhoun  has  returned  to 
New  York  to  spend  another  year  at  Miss 
Spence's  school  before  making  her  debut. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Wiltsee  are  the  guests 
of  Mrs.  Pierre  Lorillard  at  Tuxedo. 

Dr.  Harry  L.  Tevis  has  returned  from  a 
trip  to  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Hall  McAllister  will  leave 
shortly  for  a  year's  travel  abroad. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Page  and  Miss  Leslie 
P  ige,  who  have  been  at  the  Hotel  Rafael 
.  nee  their  return  from  Europe,  came  to  town 


this  week  and  have  a  house  on  California 
Street  for   the  winter. 

Mr.   Pelham  Ames  has  returned  to  Boston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Cushing  and  Miss 
Dollie  Cushing  sailed  on  the  Manchuria  on 
Thursday  of  last  week  for  a  few  weeks'  stay 
in   Honolulu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Boardman  have  re- 
turned from  San  Anselmo,  where  they  have 
spent  the  summer,  and  are  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  C.  Boardman,  at  the  home  of  the 
latter  on  California  Street,  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Page  will  close  their 
Belvedere  cottage  shortly  and  will  spend  the 
winter  here  at  the  Hillcrest  apartments  on 
California  Street. 

Mr.  Richard  M.  Tobin  left  last  week  for 
Butte,  Montana,  where  he  will  join  a  party 
of  friends  and  go  on  a  shooting  trip. 

Mrs.  Oscar  Cooper  has  recently  been  the 
guest  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey, 
at  Del  Monte. 

Miss  Mary  Heath  is  spending  some  weeks 
in  Virginia  and  New  York. 

Miss  Helen  Wheeler  has  returned  from  a 
stay  of  some  weeks  in  Mendocino  County. 

Mr.  Reginald  Fernald  of  Santa  Barbara  has 
gone  to  Chicago  to  remain  permanently. 

Mrs.  George  F.  Ashton,  Miss  Helen  Ashton, 
and  Miss  Bessie  Ashton  arrived  this  week  in 
Europe  and  will  spend  the  winter  in  Italy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Sullivan  will  spend 
the  winter  in  San  Francisco. 

Miss  Lutie  Collier  is  the  guest  of  friends 
at  Vancouver  Barracks. 

Mr.  William  Carrigan  has  arrived  from 
New  York  and  is  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Andrew  Carrigan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emory  Winship  left  on  Tues- 
day of  last  week  for  New  York.  After  a  stay 
there  of  several  weeks  they  will  go  to  Georgia 
for  the  winter. 

Miss  Ellen  Brewer  has  been  visiting  Miss 
Helen  Jones  here  for  a  few  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Spreckels,  Jr.,  sailed 
on  the  Manchuria  on  Thursday  of  last  week 
for  Japan,  where  they  will  travel  for  some 
time. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  Hotel  Rafael 
were :  Mr.  George  L.  Colburn,  Miss  A.  Wre- 
den,  Mrs.  M.  Schweitzer,  Mr.  A.  Rotger,  Mrs. 
Von  Husen,  Mrs.  E.  Schneitenhaus,  Mr.  E.  C. 
Macy,  Mr.  E.  N.  Bee,  Mr.  W.  J.  Somers,  Mr. 


and  Mrs.  Bosley,  Herr  Von  Cleve,  of  San 
Francisco. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  Byron  Hot  Springs 
were :  Mr.  H.  H.  Sherwood,  Judge  John  M. 
Burnett,  of  San  Francisco  ;  Mrs.  L.  Allender, 
Mr.  William  Allender,  Doctor  and  Mrs.  E.  R. 
Sill,  Doctor  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Kergan  and  daugh- 
ter, Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Stevens,  of  Oakland. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  Hotel  del  Coro- 
nado,  Coronado  Beach,  were :  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  A.  Christianson,  Mr.  B.  Gopecevic,  Mr.  P. 
Gopecevic,  Miss  A.  Tomosona,  Miss  Quigley, 
Mr.  A.  S-  Williams,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Hol- 
brook,  Mr.  J.  D.  Spreckels,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  S.  Wheeler,  Mr.  George  A.  Crux,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Waldemar. 

■#♦*■ : 

Enid  Brandt's  Recital. 
A  large  audience  welcomed  Enid  Brandt 
at  her  piano  recital  in  Christian  Science  Hall 
Tuesday  evening.  The  playing  of  this  gifted 
child,  for  Miss  Brandt  is  only  fifteen,  showed 
a  remarkable  musical  insight  and  a  technique 
and  power  which  could  hardly  be  expected 
of  a  girl  of  her  slight  physique.  That  her 
gifts  will  surely  ripen  into  a  mastery  which 
will  give  her  a  place  among  the  great  players 
seems  assured.  Miss  Brandt  has  been  taught 
by  her  mother  from  the  first,  and  without 
other  instruction,  and  her  inclinations  have 
been  under  safe  guidance.  Mrs.  Brandt 
played  the  accompaniment  for  her  daughter 
in  the  Beethoven  concerto  in  E  fiat,  and  the 
perfect  accord  of  the  two  was  apparent  to 
all.  Miss  Brandt  gives  two  matinee  recitals 
on  November  2  and  9. 

The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meredith  Saw- 
yer was  recently  brightened  by  the  advent  of 
a  baby  daughter. 


San  Mateo  County 

ON  THE  NEW  AUTO  BOULEVARD 

LAWN    PLAN  PERPETUAL  CARE 


Your  eyes  are  faithful 
servants  —  give  them  the 
care  and  attention  they  re- 
quire. Our  business  is  to 
tell  you  how. 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser 

1757  Fillmore  St.  Opticiam 


There's  only  one 

DEL  MONTE 


Golf,  Sea  Bathing-,  Motoring.  Parlor  car  from 
San  Francisco  twice  daily.  Special  week  end 
rates.  Free  art  exhibition  and  sales  gallery  of 
California  painters.  Week-end  golf  tournament 
during  the  summer. 

Inquire  Peck-Judah  Co.,  789  Market  Street,  In. 
formation  Bureau,  Southern  Pacific,  Flood  Build- 
ing, or  H.  R.  Warner,  Manager,  Del  Monte, 
California. 


Byron 
Hot  Springs 

The  waters  cure  rheumatism — the  environment 
is  perfect — the  hotel  comfortable  and  supplied 
with  an  unexcelled  table.  See  Southern  Pacific 
Information  Bureau,  ground  floor,  James  Flood 
Building;  Peck-Judah  Co.,  789  Market  St.,  or 
au dress  hotel. 


Furniture 

Carpets 

Rues 

Draperies 


Reduction  of  One-  Third 
on  Furniture 

It  is  our  policy  to  hold  annually  at  this  time  a  sale  to  reduce  our  stock  before 
stock-taking  time,  which  is  in  the  middle  of  November.  This  sale  which 
begins  on  Monday  will  embrace  our  finest  as  well  as  our  lowest-priced 
furniture.     See  the  Sunday  papers  for  particulars. 

D.  N.  &  E.WALTER  &  CO. 


Van  Ness  and  Sacramento 


Retail 

"Since  18S8" 


Pears' 

Don't  simply 
"get  a  cake  of  soap." 
Get  good  soap.  Ask 
for  Pears'  and  you 
have  pure  soap. 
Then  bathing  will 
mean  more  than 
mere  cleanliness;  it 
will  be  luxury  at 
trifling  cost. 

Sales  increasing  since  1789. 


Fairmont  Hotel 

Crowns  the  most  magnificent 
site  in  the  heart  of 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


European  Plan 


Rates  $2.50  and  upward 
Cuisine  and  service  unsurpassed 
All  rooms  outside 
Every  room  with  bath 


=MANAGEMENT  of= 


The  Palace  Hotel  Company 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

Discrimination  is  the 
epicure's    capital. 

Grill  Room 


Hotel  Collingwood 

35th  St.,  bet.  5th  Ave.  and  Broadway 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

New  fireproof  hotel,  located  in  the  shopping 
and  theatre  district,  containing  every  modern 
device   for  comfort  of  guests. 

Positively  exclusive.     Service  a  la  carte. 


TERRA  COTTA.PRESSED  BRICK.PIPE. 


FIRE  PROOFIN6.R00FING  TILE 
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OFFICE 

EDDY  &  HYDE  STS-SAH  FRANCISCO. 


A  GRADUATE  NURSE 

of  most  exemplary  character  and  refinement,  and 
well  known  to  the  medical  profession  of  San 
Francisco,  desires  at  her  own  home  the  profes- 
sional care  of  one  or  two  young  children  who  are 
convalescing  in  delicate  health  or  who  are  tem- 
porarily separated  from  their  parents.    Address 

Box  84,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 
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FARWELL  &  REIMS,  i 

VATFJ 

towN,  N.  Y..  U.  S.  A. 

HILLCREST 
APARTMENTS 

N.  E.  cor.  California  and 

Jones  Sts. 

GRILL  OPENS  NOV.  15th 


PERSONAL. 


Army  and  Navv. 

The  la-test  personal  notes  relative  to  army 
and  navy  people  who  are  or  have  been 
stationed  at  Pacific  Coast  points: 

Brigadier-General  Frederick  Funston,  U.  S. 
A.,  left  on  Sunday  last  for  the  Presidio  of 
Monterey,  to  view  the  horsemanship  test  for 
the  officers  there.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Colonel  Joseph  W.  Duncan,  U.  S.  A.,  chief  of 
staff. 

Colonel  Charles  L.  Heizman,  assistant  sur- 
geon-general, U.  S.  A.,  chief  surgeon  Depart- 
ment of  California,  and  medical  superintend- 
ent of  the  Army  Transport  Service,  is  ordered 
to  proceed  to  his  home  and  await  retirement 
from  active  service.  He  will  be  succeeded  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  George  H.  Torney,  deputy 
surgeon-general,   U.   S.  A. 

Major  James  M.  Kennedy,  surgeon,  U.  S. 
A.,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  having  com- 
pleted the  duty  for  which  he  was  ordered  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  will,  upon  the  expiration 
of  his  present  leave  of  absence,  return  to  his 
proper    station. 

Captain  Alexander  M.  Miller,  Jr.,  Ninth 
Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  is  detailed  for  service  and 
to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  quartermaster's  depart- 
ment. 

Captain  Kirby  Walker,  Fourteenth  Cavalry, 
U.  S.  A.,  who  was  recently  detailed  for  four 
years'  service  in  the  quartermaster's  depart- 
ment, U.  S.  A.,  has  arrived  at  the  Presidio 
from  Sequoia  Park  and  will  go  shortly  to  his 
new  station  at  Kansas  City. 

Captain  Solomon  P.  Vestal,  U.  S".  A.,  is  as- 
signed to  the  Ninth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A. 

Captain  Arthur  L.  Fuller,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  is  ordered  to  report  to  the 
commanding  general,  Department  of  Califor- 
nia, for  duty  as  chief  signal  officer  of  the  de- 
partment. 

Captain  Peter  C.  Hains,  Jr.,  quartermaster, 
U.  S.  A.,  is  ordered  upon  being  relieved  from 
duty  at  Fort  Hamilton,  New  York,  to  proceed 
to  San  Francisco  and  report  to  the  general 
superintendent  of  the  Army  Transport  Service 
for  duty,  relieving  Captain  Henry  B.  Farrar, 
quartermaster,  U.  S.  A.,  from  further  duty  in 
the   transport  service. 

Captain  John  R.  R.  Hannay,  quartermaster, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  report  to  the 
quartermaster-general  of  the  army  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  for  consultation  respecting  the 
contemplated  improvements  in  shelter  tents, 
and  upon  the  completion  of  that  duty  will  re- 
turn to  his  proper  station  in   Philadelphia. 

Captain  Harrison  J.  Price,  Second  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  relieved  from  treatment  at 
the  Army  General  Hospital,  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco,  and  reported  fit  for  duty. 

Captain  Arthur  R.  Kerwin,  Thirteenth  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  was  relieved  from  treatment 
at  the  General  Hospital,  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco,  and  joined  his  regiment  upon  its 
arrival  here,  proceeding  to  his  proper  sta- 
tion. 

Captain  John  D.  Yost,  assistant  surgeon, 
U.  S.  A.,  had  the  leave  of  absence  granted 
him    extended    fourteen   days. 

Lieutenant  Samuel  W.  Bryant,  U.  S.  N., 
left  on  Tuesday  for  Annapolis,  where  he  has 
been  ordered  for  duty  as  instructor  at  the 
Naval   Academy. 

Captain  Arthur  L.  Fuller,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  is  announced  as  chief  signal 
officer  of  the  Department  of  California,  re- 
porting Lieutenant  Oliver  P.  M.  Hazzard, 
Second  Cavalry,  U.   S.  A. 

Lieutenant  Andrew  D.  Chaffin,  Twentieth 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  Presidio  of  Monterey,  is 
granted  two  months'  leave  of  absence,  to  take 
effect  on  or  about  December  1. 

Lieutenant  Austin  M.  Pardee,  Twentieth 
Infantry.  U.  S.  A.,  having  relinquished  the 
unexpired  portion  of  his  leave  of  absence, 
is  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  Presidio  of  Mon- 
terey, reporting  upon  his  arrival  to  the  com- 
manding officer  for  temporary  duty  with  his 
regiment  until  just  previous  to  the  sailing  of 
the  transport  leaving  this  port  on  or  about 
November  5,  when  he  will  proceed  to  Hono- 
lulu, reporting  upon  his  arrival  to  his  com- 
manding officer  for  duty. 

Lieutenant  Edward  H.  Teall,  Twenty-Sixth 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  having  reported  at  head- 
quarters, Department  of  California,  is  as- 
signed to  special  duty  at  these  headquarters, 
with  station  in  this  city,  pending  the  de- 
parture of  the  transport  sailing  on  or  about 
'November  5. 

Contract  Surgeon  Clarence  F.  Dickenson, 
U.  S-  A.,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  reported 
to  the  commanding  officer,  Second  Battalion, 
Thirteenth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  for  duty,  ac- 
companying that  command  en  route  to  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  returning  upon  the 
completion  of  that  duty  to  his  proper  sta- 
tion. 

Contract  Surgeon  John  P.  Kelly,  U.  S.  A., 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  is  ordered  to  re- 
port to  the  commanding  officer,  Fort  Miley, 
for  duty. 

Contract    Surgeon    Andrew    V.    Stephenson, 
U.  S-  A.,  Fort  Miley,  is  ordered  to  report  to 
the   commanding   officer,    Depots   of   Recruits 
and  Casuals,  Angel  Island,  for  duty. 
„»». 

The  last  of  the  Kipling  lectures  by  Pro- 
fessor H.  Morse  Stephens  of  the  University 
of  California  will  be  on  Thursday,  November 
7,  at  8:15  p.  m.,  in  the  Gymnasium  Hall  of 
the  Hamlin  School,  2230  Pacific  Avenue.  The 
subject  is  "Kipling  and  the  Boer  War." 


At  the  Hotel  Vendome1 
A  number  of  prominent  San  Franciscans 
and  their  families  made  the  trip  to  San  Jose 
last  Saturday  for  the  weekly  ball  at  the  Hotel 
Vendome.  Many  of  them  had  friends  already 
at  the  hotel,  and  those  who  did  not,  thanks 
to  the  skill  with  which  the  affair  was  con- 
ducted, found  the  gathering  singularly  free 
from  the  constraint  which  often  marks  hotel 
dances.  The  visitors  were  delighted  with  the 
new  Vendome  and  its  surroundings.  The 
constant  arrival  and  departure  of  automobile 
parties  prove  that  the  roads  are  now  in  fine 
condition,  and  the  Vendome  table  is  acquir- 
ing an  enviable  reputation  among  motorists 
who  enjoy  good  things  in  the  culinary  line. 
The  management  is  sparing  neither  pains  nor 
expense  to  provide  amusements  for  the  winter 
guests.  As  a  mid-week  entertainment,  the 
Bridge-Five  Hundred  Party  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful. On  Saturday  evening,  November  16, 
the  management  will  give  a  bal  7>iasqite,  which 
is  expected  to  prove  an  amusing  variation  of 
the  weekly  dance. 


The  municipal  council  of  Paris  is  once 
more  considering  the  question  of  restricting 
space  on  the  boulevards  occupied  by  the  big 
cafes  and  restaurants.  The  cafe  keepers  hire 
from  the  city  portions  of  the  pavements  before 
their  establishments  for  terraces,  which  are  a 
feature  of  Paris  life,  but  in  many  cases  they 
have  taken  so  much  more  than  their  share 
that  there  is  hardly  room  for  pedestrians,  who 
are  forced  into  the  road  for  a  footpath.  The 
invasion  has  become  such  an  abuse  that  the 
grievances  are  being  investigated. 
#♦*- 

The  municipality  of  Brussels  has  decided 
not  to  purchase  the  diadem  of  the  late  Queen 
of  Belgium,  deeming  it  not  sufficiently  valu- 
able as  a  work  of  art  to  render  its  retention 
in  the  country  desirable.  This  diadem  was 
presented  to  the  queen  by  the  people  of  Bel- 
gium on  the  occasion  of  her  silver  wedding 
anniversary.  It  cost  $30,000,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  are  to  be  devoted  to  paying 
the  debts  of  Princess  Louise,  one  of  the 
queen's  daughters. 
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THIS  KEY 

Represents  wisdom   on  the  part  of  one 
who    rents    a    Safe   Deposit   Box   in   the 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

CROCKER  BUILDING  Post  and  Market  St». 


Wet  Weather  Goods 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER 
COMPANY 

573-579   Market  Street,  near  Second 

TtUphmt  Ktarnj  1788 


pOR  TAX  COLLECTOR 

DAVID  BUSH 

(Republican) 

Good  Government  League  and 

Democratic  Nominee 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Most    Delightful    Climate    on    Earth. 
Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 

American  Plan,  Summer  Rates  $3.50  per  day. 

"Good  Music"  and  "Fine   Automobile  Road, 

Los  Angeles-Riverside  to  Coronado." 

Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other    outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
Fishing,    Boating    and    Bathing    are    the    very 
best.     Send  for  Booklet  to 

MORGAN    ROSS,    Manager, 

Coronado  Beach,  Cal. 

Or  see  H.  F.  NORCROSS,  Agent, 

334  So.  Spring  St,  Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;  Main  3917. 


No   Other  Food  Product 
has  a  like  Record 

Baker's  Cocoa 


Years  of  Constantly- 
Increasing  Sales 


Registered 
V.  S.  Pat.  Office 


ABSOLUTELY 
PURE 


It  is  a  perfect  food,  as  wholesome  as  it 
is  delicious;  highly  nourishing,  easily 
digested,  fitted  to  repair  wasted  strength, 
preserve  health,  prolong  life. 

Our  Choice  Recipe  Book,  contain- 
ing directions  for  preparing  more 
than  100  dainty  dishes,  sent  free 
on  request. 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Established  1780 
DORCHESTER,  MASS.,  U.   S.  A. 


OUT-OF-TOWN  HOTELS 


Oalcl 

and's 

Beautiful    New    Hotel 

The 

Key 

Route   Inn 

22d  Street  and  Broadway 

NOW    OPEN 

Beautifully  furnished  rooms  with  every  modern 
improvement.      Cafe    a    la    Carte    at    moderate 
prices.                     N.  S.  MULLAN,  Manager. 

THE  NEW  HOTEL  VENDOME,  San  Jose 

Thoroughly  rebuilt  and  refurnished.  Unex- 
celled cuisine,  every  modern  convenience,  charm- 
ingly located  in  beautiful  park.  Swimming  pool, 
bowling  alleys,  tennis  courts,  and  sample  rooms 
for  commercial  men  downtown.  A  delightful  place 
to  spend  the  summer.     Rates  reasonable. 

HOTEL  VENDOME   COMPANY. 


Hotel  Rafael 

San  Rafael,  Cat. 
Open  year  around.  Headquarters  Automobila 
League.  New  and  commodious  garage.  Fifty 
minutes  from  San  Francisco.  Complete  change 
of  climate.  Tiburon  or  Sausalito  Ferry.  All 
modern  conveniences. 

F.  N.  Orpin,  Proprietor. 


A   SMALL    RESIDENCE  PARK 

Which  has  been  in  process  of  development  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years,  is  now  open,  on  com- 
manding hills  just  back  of  Menlo  and  Fair 
Oaks,  between  the  new  grounds  of  the  Menlo 
Golf  and  Country  Club  and  the  valley  floor. 
Water,  private  roads,  open  spaces,  stable  reser- 
vation, underground  telephone  and  light  wires, 
residence  sites  laid  out  with  reference  to  trees 
and  to  permanent  view  of  the  mountains  and 
valley  and  bay.  Near  to  the  right-of-way  of 
the  projected  foothill  trolley.  Address  C.  L. 
PLACE,   113  Tbe  Circle,  Palo  Alto.  California. 


It's  worth  going  up  one  flight  of  stairs  to  lunch  under  the  agreeable  conditions 

offered  here.      Excellent  cooking,  prompt  service,  artistic 

surroundings,  club-like  quiet. 
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PURITY. 

THE  SERIAL  NUMBER 

12,279 

UNDER  THE   NATIONAL  PURE 
FOOD   LAW,   GUARANTEES 

HUNTER 

BALTIMORE 

RYE 

TO  BE  AN  ABSOLUTELY 
PURE  RYE  WHISKEY. 


CHARLES  M.    REYNOLDS  CO.. 

Agents  for  California  and  Nevada. 

912-914  Folsom  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Mild,  Rich 

and 
Satisfying 

Sanchez  y  Haya 

Clear  Havana 
Cigars 

Factory  No.  1  Tampa,  Fla. 

Tillmann  &  Bendel 
Pacific  Slope  Distributers 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE   &   CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
108-13  0  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bldg. 


John  F.  Forbes 

Certified    Public   Accountant 
601   KOHL  BUILDING 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


AMES  HARRIS  NEVILLE  CO. 

607-609  Front  St,  San  Francisco 


TENTS 

Gold  Medal  Camp  Furniture,  Awnings, 

Hammocks,  Bags,  Twines 

and  Canvas 


Press   Clippings 

Are    money-makers    for    Contractors, 

Suoply  Houses,  Business  Men 

and  Corporations 

Allen's  Press  Clipping  Bureau     g^ 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

She  (indignantly) — You  had  no  business 
to  kiss  me!  He — But  it  wasn't  business,  it 
was  pleasure. — Town  Topics. 

Ella — She  is  a  decided  blonde,  isn't  she? 
Dora — Yes,  but  she  only  decided  recently. — 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Wife — My  husband  did  not  come  home  at 
all  last  night.  Maid — Have  you  looked  under 
the  bed  ? — Meggendorfer  Blatter. 

"Ma,  why  does  Sis  sing  so  much  when  Mr. 
Spoonamore  is  here?"  "I  think,  dear,  she  is 
trying  to  test  his  love." — Chicago  Record- 
Herald. 

The  Mother — If  he  proposes  today,  tell  him 
he  must  speak  to  me.  If  he  doesn't  propose, 
tell   him   I   want   to   speak   to   him. — Fliegendc 

Blatter. 

Mrs.  Flyiui — An'  phat's  yer  son  Moike  doin' 
now,  Mrs.  Casey  ?  Mrs.  Casey — Shure,  Moike 
ain't  doin'  anything,  Mrs.  Flynn.  He's  got  a 
government  job! — Life. 

Theatre  Official  (to  students) — You  are  not 
allowed  to  join  in  the  chorus,  gentlemen. 
Students — Don't  you  worry.  We  are  singing 
something   quite   different — Fliegcnde   Blatter. 

Hicks — Say!  Do  you  see  that?  That  man 
is  letting  his  wife  read  the  morning  paper  be- 
fore he  does.  Wicks — Oh,  well,  the  home 
team  isn't  winning  now. — Somervillc  Journal. 

Mother — If  you  marry  Robert,  I  swear  that 
I'll  never  set  foot  in  your  house!  Daughter 
— Please  put  that  down  in  writing.  I'd  like 
to  give  your  promise  to  Robert  for  a  wedding 
present! — Meggendorfer  Blatter. 

"Why,"  thunders  the  New  York  Mail, 
which  used  to  print  a  Bible  text  at  the  head 
of  its  editorial  page  every  day,  "does  the  bar- 
tender put  the  change  on  the  only  wet  spot 
on  the  bar  ?" — Syracuse  Post-Standard. 

The  Bachelor — I  wonder  why  a  woman  al- 
ways lowers  her  voice  when  she  has  occasion 
to  ask  a  favor?  The  Benedict — Oh,  it  gives 
her  an  opportunity  to  raise  it  higher  in  case 
the  favor  isn't  granted. — Chicago  News. 

"You  wish  to  employ  one  of  our  detectives 
to  watch  your  husband  ?"  "I  do."  "May  I 
ask  what  has  aroused  your  suspicion  of  him?" 
"He  sent  me  a  bunch  of  violets  and  a  box  of 
candy  from  town  yesterday." — Houston  Post. 

"Does  your  wife  assist  you  in  your  work?" 
queried  the  horse  reporter.  "I  see  her  at 
your  desk  often."  "Yes,"  replied  the  self- 
confessed  humorist.  "She  destroys  all  my 
wife  and  mother-in-law  jokes." — Chicago 
Daily   News. 

She  (to  her  husband) — The  poor  children  ! 
When  you  get  up  in  the  morning  they  have 
gone  to  school,  and  when  you  return  from  the 
tavern  at  night  they  have  gone  to  bed.  At 
least,  write  them  a  souvenir  post-card. — Flie- 
gende Blatter. 

"You  said  the  house  was  only  five  minutes' 
walk  from  the  station,"  complained  the  vic- 
tim ;  "to  say  the  least,  I'm  disappointed  in 
you."  "And  I'm  disappointed  in  you,"  re- 
plied the  agent.  "I  thought  you  were  a  very 
rapid  walker." — Philadelphia  Press. 

Profiting  by  a  temporary  dearth  of  visitors 
in  front  of  his  cage,  the  wild  man  of  Borneo 
in  the  dime  museum  pulled  off  his  grizzly 
tousled  wig  and  wiped  his  closely  cropped 
head.  "Be  Jarge !"  he  muttered,  "this  nay- 
cher  fakin'  is  ha-ard  wurruk !" — Chicago 
Tribune. 

"Does  your  honor  wish  to  charge  the 
jury?"  asked  the  legal  light,  when  all  the  evi- 
dence was  in.  "No,  I  guess  not,"  replied  the 
judge.  "I  never  charge  'em  anything.  These 
fellows  don't  know  much,  any  way,  an'  I  let 
'em  have  all  they  can  make." — Harper's 
Weekly. 

"Tompkins  has  got  more  nerve  than  any 
man  I  ever  met."  "What  now?"  "He  came 
over  to  my  place  yesterday  to  borrow  my 
gun,  saying  that  he  wanted  to  kill  a  dog  that 
kept  him  awake  nights."  "Well,  what  of 
it?"  "It  was  my  dog  he  killed." — Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 

Wise — He  says  he  has  perfected  plans  that 
will  enable  him  to  build  low-priced  motor- 
cars, placing  the  machines  within  the  reach 
of  all.  Browne — My !  that  means  a  great 
business  undertaking.  Wise — H'm !  It  also 
means  a  great  undertaking  business. — Catholic 
Standard  and  Times. 

Father — I  wish  you'd  invite  that  young 
man  of  yours  up  here  tomorrow  night. 
Daughter  (surprised  at  the  request) — Why, 
father,  I  thought  you  said  you  had  no  use 
for  him  ?  Father — So  I  did,  last  summer. 
But  tomorrow  I'm  going  to  put  up  the  stove. 
— Detroit  Free  Press. 

"What  does  your  father  do  to  earn  his 
living  ?"  asked  a  New  York  principal  of  a 
pupil  who  was  being  admitted.  "Please, 
ma'am,  he  doesn't  live  with  us;  mamma  sup- 
ports me."  "Well,  then,  how  does  your 
mother  earn  her  living?"  "She  gets  paid  for 
staying  away  from  papa,"  replied  the  child, 
artlessly. — Harper's  Weekly. 

-«**- 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  for  chil- 
dren's teething  is  guaranteed  under  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act,  Serial  No.  1098. 


Loans 


We  are  effecting  loans 
on  city  real  estate  and 
also  on  first-class  securi- 
ties at  reasonable  rates 
of  interest.  Borrowers 
and  lenders  should  con- 
sult us. 

BALDWIN  &  HOWELL 

318-324  Kearny  Street 


CALIFORNIA    MADE 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


REBUILDING  AT  SECOND  AND  BRYANT  STS. 

SALES  OFFICE:  546  MARKET  ST. 

Phone,  TEMPORARY  2779 

OAKLAND  TEMPORARY  OFFICE  &  FACTORY 


FIFTH   AND   ADELINE  STS. 
LOS  ANGELES.  326  S.  MAIN  STREET 
PORTLAND,     -     MACLEAY  BUILDING 


MT.  TAMALPAIS  RAILWAY 

Via  SattBalito  Ferry — Foot  of  Market  St. 


Lv.  San  Fran. 

Legal  Holidays 
Sunday  Tims 

Lv.  Tamalpais 

WEEK 
BAY 

SUN- 
DAY 

SUN- 
DAY 

WEEK 
DAY 

9:45  A 
1:45  P 

7:15  A 
9:15  A 
9:45  A 
11:15  A 
12:45  P 
2:15  P 
3:45  P 

9:28  A 
11:10  A 
12:16  P 
1:40  P 
3:10  P 
4:40  P 
6:40  P 

7:45  A 
1:40  P 
4:14  P 

SATUR- 
DAY 
4:45  P 

SATUR- 
DAY 
9:34  P 

TICKET  OFFICE  AT  SAUSALITO  FERRY 


Ogontz    School    for  Young   Ladies 

Twenty  minutes  from  Philadelphia,  two  hours 
from  New  York.  The  late  Mr.  Jay  Cooke's  fine 
property.  For  circulars,  address  Miss  Sylvia  J. 
Eastman,   Principal,   Ogontz   School  P.    O.,   Pa. 


Peyton  Chemical  Co. 

Purchasers  and   Smelters  of 

COPPER.  GOLD  AND  SILVER  ORES.  ETC. 

Office:  Montgomery  Block,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Smelter    and    Works    at    Peyton,    Contra    Costa 

Co.,   Cal.;   P.  O.,   Martinez. 


Take  your  broken,  dented 
and  tarnished 


SILVERWARE 


Bellis'  Silver  Factory 

1658    CALIFORNIA   ST. 

Between  Polk  and  Van  Ness 


For  Tour 
Breakfast 

GERMEA 

At  All  Grocers 


The  Johnson  -  Locke- 
Mercantile  Co. 

Agents 
213   Sansome   St.,    San   Francisco,    Cal. 


JOHN  G.  ILS  &  CO. 

Manufacturers 

High   Grade   French   Ranges 

Kitchen  and  Bakery  Outfits. 
827-829  Mission,  between  Fourth 
and  Fifth  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


STEAMSHIP  LINES 


AMERICAN  LINE 


PLYMOUTH— CHERBOURG SOUTHAMPTON 

St.    Louis Nov.    9     St.    Paul Nov.  23 

Philadelphia    ..Nov.  16     New    York Nov.  30 

PHILADELPHIA QUEENSTOWN LIVERPOOL 

Haverford     .  .  .Nov.    9     Merion     Nov.  30 

Nordland     ....Nov.  16     Haverford    ....Dec.  12 

ATLANTIC  TRANSPORT  LINE 

NEW    YORK LONDON    DIRECT 

Minnetonka    ..Nov.  16     Minneapolis    ..Nov.30 
Mcsaba    Nov.  23     Minnehaha    . .  .Dec.    7 


HOLLANMMERICA  LINE 

NEW     YORK — ROTTERDAM,     VIA     BOULOGNE 

Sailings   Wednesdays  as  per  sailing  list. 

Noordam    Nov.    6     Potsdam     Nov.  20 

Ryndam Nov.  13     N.  Amsterdam. Nov.  27 


RED  STAR  LINE 


NEW     YORK — ANTWERP — PARIS 

Kroonland     ...Nov.    6     Finland    Dec.    4 

Zeeland    Nov.  20     Vaderland    Dec.  1 1 

WHITE  STAR  LINE 

NEW    YORK QUEENSTOWN LIVERPOOL 

*Cedric    Nov.    7     *Arabic    Nov.  21 

'Celtic   Nov.  14     *Baltic   Nov.  28 

PLYMOUTH — CHERBOURG — SOUTHAMPTON 

""Adriatic    ...Nov.    6     'Oceanic    Nov.  20 

"Teutonic    .  .  .  .Nov.  13     "Majestic     .  . .  .Nov.  27 

t.Vcii',    25,000    tons;    has    elevator,    gymnasium, 

Turkish    baths    and    *    band. 

BOSTON QUEENSTOWN LIVERPOOL 

Cymric Nov.  6,  Dec.  4,  Jan.  1,  Jan.  29 

New  York — Azores  — Mediterranean 

*l"retic Nov.  7,  noon;  Dec.  11,  Mar.  28 

•Republic Nov.  30,  3  p.  m.;  Jan.  25,  Mar.  7 

•CEDRIC Jan.  4,  Feb.  15 

Boston— Azores— Mediterranean 
Canopic.  .Nov.  16,  7:30  a.  m.;  Jan.  11,  Feb.  22 

Romanic Dec.  5,  10  a.  m. ;  Feb.  1,  Mar.  14 

G.  N.   KOEPPEL,  Pass.  Agt  Pacific  Coast,  36 
Ellis  St.,  near  Market,   San  Francisco. 


Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL  S.    S.   CO.) 

Have  Opened  Their  Permanent  Offices  at  Room 
240  James  Flood  Building,   San  Francisco. 

S.  S.  Nippon  Maru. .  .Wednesday,  Oct.  30,  1907 
S.  b.  Hongkong  Maru. .  .Tuesday,  Nov.  26,  1907 
S.  o.  America    Maru Tuesday,  Dec.  17,  1907 

Steamers  will  leave  wharf,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets,  1  p.  m.,  for  Yokohama  and 
Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu,  Kobe  (Hiogo), 
Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and  connecting  at 
rlongkong  with  steamer  for  Manila,  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced   rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office,  James 
Flood  Building.  W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant   General   Manager. 


Fall  and  Winter  Tours 

EGYPT      THE  NILE 

PALESTINE  and 
ROUND  THE  WORLD 


THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

Flood    Building,    32    Powell    Street,    S.   F. 
140  OFFICES  ABROAD 

Cook's  Travelers'  Checks,  Payable  Everywhere. 


Bonestell,  Richardson  &  Co. 

PAPER 

The  paper  used  in  printing  the  Argonaut  is 

furnished  by  us. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

473  to  485  Sixth  St.  San  Francisco 


The  Citizens'  Alliance 

of  San  Francisco 

The  reorganization  of  the  CITIZENS'  AL- 
LIANCE having  been  effected,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  new  President  and  Executive  Com- 
mittee— assisted  by  an  Advisory  Board  of 
seventy-five — and  associated  with  the  Citizens' 
Industrial  Association  of  America,  of  New 
York,  notice  is  given  that  the  Legal  and  Pub- 
licity Departments  are  open  to  its  members  at 

Rooms  917-918-920-922 
MERCHANTS  EXCHANGE  BUILDING 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
r  M  "<  -*  A  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  » 

The  Argonaut. 


Vol.  LXI.     No.  1598. 


San  Francisco,  November  9,  1907. 


Price  Ten  Cents 


PUBLISHER'S  NOTICE— The  Argonaut  (title  trade-marked)  is 
published  every  week  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing  Company.  Sub- 
scriptions, $4.00  per  year;  six  months,  $2.10;  three  months,  $1.10, 
payable  in  advance — postage  prepaid.  Subscriptions  to  all  foreign 
countries  within  the  Postal  Union,  $5.00  per  year.  Sample  copies 
free.  Single  copies,  10  cents.  News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  the 
interior  supplied  by  the  San  Francisco  News  Company,  1711  San 
Pablo  Avenue.  Oakland.  Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  changed 
should  give  their  old  as  well  as  new  addresses.  The  American 
News  Company,  New  York,  are  agents  for  the  Eastern  trade.  The 
Argonaut  may  be  ordered  from  any  News  Dealer  or  Postmaster  in 
the  United  States  or  Europe.     Special  advertising  rates  to  publishers. 

Address  all  communications  to  The  Argonaut,  915  Van  Ness 
Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

Make  all  checks,  drafts,  postal  orders,  etc.,  payable  to  "The 
Argonaut  Publishing  Company." 

The  Argonaut  can  be  obtained  in  London  at  the  International 
News  Co.,  5  Breams  Building,  Chancery  Lane;  American  Newspaper 
and  Advertising  Agency,  Trafalgar  Square,  Northumberland  Ave- 
nue. In  Paris,  at  37  Avenue  de  l'Opera.  In  New  York,  at  Bren- 
tano's,  31  Union  Square.  In  Chicago,  Western  News  Company. 
In  Washington,  at   F  and  Thirteenth  Streets. 

The  Argonaut  is  on  sale  at  the  Ferry  Station,  San  Francisco, 
by  Foster  &  O'Rear;  on  the  ferryboats  of  the  Key  Route  system 
by  the  news  agents,  and  by  the  Denison  News  Company  on  Southern 
Pacific  boats  and  trains. 

Published  at  915  Van  Ness  Avenue,  San  Francisco.  Telephone 
Franklin  2659. 


THIRTY-FIRST  YEAR 


ENTERED     AT     THE     SAN     FRANCISCO     POSTOFFICE     AS 
SECOND-CLASS    MATTER. 


ALFRED  HOLMAN  -------  Editor 
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Tuesday's  Election. 
In  its  issue  of  October  19,  after  drawing  clearly  the 
lines  of  the  then  pending  municipal  campaign,  the  Argo- 
naut remarked: 

The  issue  is  plain  as  daylight.  And  as  the  votes  foot  up 
on  the  5th  of  November  we  shall  be  able  to  estimate  the  spirit, 
the  character,  the  ambitions,  and  the  tendencies  of  the  citizen- 
ship of  San  Francisco.  And  by  the  same  token  we  shall  be 
able  to  judge  somewhat  as  to  the  immediate  future  of  our 
material  fortunes. 

Well,  election  day  has  come  and  gone  and  by  the 
grace  of  God  the  result  may  be  broadly  characterized  as 
confirming  the  best  hopes  involved  in  the  campaign  and 
as  giving  to  adverse  and  immoral  forces  an  emphatic 
and  even  overwhelming  rebuke.  The  returns  are  not 
all  counted  as  the  Argonaut  goes  to  press  on  Wednes- 
day, but  as  we  write  the  indications  are  that  in  a  total 
vote  of  approximately  60,000  Taylor  is  elected  by  a 
plurality  of  approximately  12,000.  His  vote  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  30,000,  with  the  other  30,000  divided 
imong  three  opponents — 17,500  for  the  laborite  Mc- 
Carthy, 10,500  for  the  politician  Ryan,  2000  for  the 
Socialist  Reguin.  All  these  figures,  be  it  remembered, 
are  approximations  based  on  a  count  which  is  at  this 
writing  not  more  than  half  completed.     The  vote  for 


Langdon  as  district  attorney  is  about  40,000,  as  against 
20,000  for  McGowan.  In  this  contest  the  vote  was 
divided  between  two  candidates,  whereas  in  the  case  of 
the  mayoralty  the  same  number  of  votes  were  divided 
among  four  candidates.  Langdon's  vote  of  40,000,  as 
contrasted  with  Taylor's  vote  of  30,000,  is  not,  there- 
fore, as  significant  as  it  might  appear  upon  casual  com- 
parison of  figures.  We  do  not  seek  to  detract  from  the 
eclat  of  Mr.  Langdon's  success,  only  to  make  clear  the 
fact  that  the  circumstances  of  the  two  candidacies  were 
essentially  different. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  overstate  the  importance  of 
Doctor  Taylor's  election.  It  lies  not  so  much  in  the 
man  himself  as  in  the  cause  for  which  he  stands.  He 
is  the  bright,  particular,  personal  mark  of  the  moral 
regeneration  of  San  Francisco.  He  represents  honesty, 
responsibility,  decency.  In  the  campaign  he  was 
opposed  by  representatives  of  labor  conspiracy,  political- 
ism,  and  socialism.  His  success,  and  by  a  vote  so 
emphatic,  marks  the  repudiation  by  San  Francisco  of 
forces  which  have  controlled  her  political  life  for  a 
series  of  years  and  have  led  her  through  progressive 
degrees  of  illegitimacy,  debauchery,  and  criminality  to 
that  desperate  degradation  illustrated  in  the  regime  of 
Abraham  Ruef,  Eugene  Schmitz,  and  their  associates. 
The  election  of  Taylor,  after  a  campaign  in  which  the 
lines  were  clearly  drawn  and  by  a  vote  so  emphatic, 
will  clear  the  air,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that 
it  will  mark  the  beginning  of  an  era  not  only  of  polit- 
ical cleanliness  but  of  enlarged  material  welfare.  It 
assures  an  honest  administration  of  our  affairs ;  it  pro- 
motes local  patriotism  by  stimulating  the  spirit  of  self- 
respect;  it  makes  for  stability,  for  hope,  for  confidence, 
for  courage.  So  much  for  its  effects  at  home.  Abroad 
its  effects  will  be  scarcely  less  important.  It  will 
exhibit  to  the  world  the  soundness  of  San  Francisco  in 
her  moral  fibre;  that  she  has  the  character  to  support 
conditions  better  than  she  has  known  in  recent  years; 
that  her  spirit  is  high;  that  her  ambitions  have  been 
stimulated  rather  than  depressed  by  the  rub  of  hard 
experience. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Langdon  may  be  subject  to  vari- 
ous interpretations — indeed,  it  may  fairly  be  so  subject, 
since  many  curious  and  contradictory  influences  were 
connected  with  it.  Regarded  in  the  most  favorable 
light,  it  may  be  taken  as  marking  the  popular  support 
of  a  movement  assuming  to  stand  upon  high  moral 
ground,  upon  the  basis  of  its  highest  pretensions.  As 
its  readers  well  know,  the  Argonaut  does  not  believe 
that  this  movement  is  at  all  points  a  thing  of  moral 
integrity,  or  of  high  purpose;  it  does  not  believe  Mr. 
Langdon  to  be  a  man  of  high  character  or  one  morally 
dependable.  However,  Mr.  Langdon  has  been  sup- 
ported by  multitudes  of  people  upon  a  theory — a  theory 
highly  creditable  to  the  moral  impulse  of  the  public, 
although  illustrating,  we  are  bound  to  say,  the  slowness 
with  which  the  public  mind  comes  to  understand  and 
comprehend  sinister  motives  when  cloaked  by  fair 
speeches  and  lofty  pretensions.  Unquestionably,  the 
large  vote  given  to  Mr.  Langdon  was  so  given  in 
honesty  of  motive  and  in  support  of  what  is  believed  to 
be  a  high  moral  and  public  purpose.  It  is  for  Mr. 
Langdon,  by  his  course  during  the  coming  two  years,  to 
justify  or  to  discredit  the  public  confidence. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  organized  labor  and  the 
forces  immediately  allied  with  it  make  full  half  or 
more  of  the  voting  strength  of  San  Francisco.  If 
organized  labor  were  indeed  what  its  self-styled  leaders 
had  declared  it  to  be,  McCarthy,  the  Union  Labor  can- 
didate, would  have  been  elected.  The  result  shows  that 
organized  labor  is  not  in  its  politics,  when  high  moral 
issues  are  involved,  the  dumb  driven  creature  that  its 
would-be  dictators  and  tyrants  would  have  us  believe. 
The  result  could  not  have  been  what  we  see  it  if  multi- 
tudes of  citizens  affiliated  with  labor  unionism  had  not 
in  the  spirit  of  manly  independence,  rejecting  dictation, 
cajolements,  and  threats,  cast  their  votes  in  accordance 
with  their  own  judgment  and  their  own  conscience. 
Not  least  important  among  the  demonstrations  of  this 


event  is  the  assurance  which  it  gives  that  labor  union- 
ism, whatever  its  faults,  has  not  completely  throttled 
the  mind  and  spirit  of  the  workingmen  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

This  result,  too,  strikes  a  hard  and  let  us  hope  a  fatal 
blow  to  that  sinister  politicalism  of  which  San  Fran- 
cisco has  seen  too  much.  When  a  whole  city  in  one 
notable  instance  thrusts  to  one  side  all  the  motives  of 
politics,  declares  its  independence  of  partisanship,  and 
by  so  doing  wins  a  notable  moral  victory,  it  strikes  a 
fatal  blow  to  a  principle  which  has  worked  serious  and 
widespread  injury  in  the  municipal  life  of  the  United 
States.  In  this  campaign  the  rejection  of  the  party 
spirit  has  been  universal.  On  every  hand  the  feeling 
has  been  that  partisan  politics  has  no  just  authority  in 
matters  purely  municipal.  It  was  by  rejection  of  the 
party  principle  that  the  moral  triumph  involved  in  the 
election  of  Doctor  Taylor  was  attained.  A  great  lesson 
has  been  learned — and  well  learned.  Hereafter  in  San 
Francisco  we  are  likely  to  scrutinize  the  character  of 
the  men  put  up  for  public  office  rather  than  the  name 
of  the  political  party  at  the  head  of  the  ticket. 


The  Financial  Situation. 

The  hope  that  the  Pacific  States  would  escape  any 
effect  of  the  financial  troubles  at  the  East  turns  out 
not  to  have  been  justified.  The  scheme  of  modern  life, 
especially  in  this  country  of  close-knit  political  and 
commercial  relationships,  seems  to  forbid  any  one  dis- 
trict or  State,  however  prosperous  its  local  conditions, 
to  stand  absolutely  independent  and  apart.  In  spite 
of  the  disaster  of  last  year,  in  spite  of  the  general  labor 
famine  and  the  local  labor  conspiracy,  in  spite  of  the 
blight  of  civic  corruption,  California  and  the  whole 
Pacific  Coast  region  is  immensely  prosperous.  Produc- 
tion in  most  lines  has  been  heavy  and  prices  have  been 
abnormally  high.  The  statements  of  our  clearing 
houses,  which  have  so  surprised  everybody  during  the 
past  few  months,  only  exhibit  in  focus  the  results  of 
an  intense  and  profitable  activity  in  every  Pacific  Coast 
industry. 

Nevertheless,  there  has  come  a  situation  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  in  other  Pacific  Coast  cities  approximating 
conditions  in  the  East.  There  is  no  trouble  with  our 
banks  in  the  sense  of  intrinsic  unsoundness,  but  they 
have  now  for  more  than  a  week  stood  face  to  face 
with  conditions  which  have  tried  the  nerves  both  of 
their  managers  and  depositors.  Our  banks  have  been 
subject  to  two  forms  of  drain  upon  their  cash  resources. 
First,  there  have  been  heavy  demands  from  Eastern 
correspondents ;  second,  there  has  been  demand  from 
small  depositors  for  money  withdrawn  for  the  purpose 
of  private  hoarding.  How  large  the  Eastern  movement 
was  prior  to  a  week  ago,  only  bank  officials  know;  but 
before  it  could  be  checked  it  had  run  into  a  great  sum. 
As  to  the  hoarding  feature  of  the  situation,  the  United 
States  subtreasurer  at  San  Francisco  is  authority  for 
an  estimate  of  between  $15,000,000  and  $18,000,000  as 
an  aggregate.  If,  he  says,  the  people  of  San  Francisco 
will  put  back  into  the  banks  the  great  sums  withdrawn 
from  circulation  and  secretly  hidden  away,  the  situation 
here  will  clear  up  at  once.  An  incidental  circumstance 
illustrating  the  seriousness  of  this  phase  of  the  situa- 
tion is  the  refusal  of  the  leading  safe  deposit  companies 
to  make  new  leases  of  deposit  boxes  excepting  in  cases 
where  it  can  be  shown  that  the  hiding  away  of  cash 
is  not  intended. 

Of  course,  no  bank  can  stand  an  immediate  and  con- 
tinuous run  upon  its  resources.  The  first  principle  of 
banking  implies  distribution  of  the  capital  accumu- 
lated by  banking  operations  in  a  multitude  of  channels. 
It  is  not  possible  or  desirable  that  a  bank  should  hoard 
in  its  vaults  ready  for  immediate  payment  every  dollar 
or  even  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  sums  for  which 
it  stands  obligated.  But  sound  banking  does  require 
that  there  shall  be  full  and  adequate  security  held  in 
bank  for  every  dollar  let  out  into  general  circulation. 
There  is,  we  believe,  no  question  of  the  soundness  of 
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legitimate  banking  institution  of  San  Francisco,  in' 
the  sense  that  the  resources  of  every  bank  are  equal 
to  or  in  excess  of  its  liabilities.  At  the  same  time  no 
one  of  our  many  banks  would  be  able  to  meet  upon 
the  moment  demands  for  all  the  money  that  it  owes  to 
its  customers.  There  must,  of  course,  be  some  allow- 
ance of  time  in  which  resources  as  good  as  gold  may 
he  turned  into  gold.  It  is  because  one  San  Francisco 
institution,  the  California  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Com- 
panv,  needed  time  to  turn  its  assets  into  cash  that  last 
week  it  closed  its  doors  temporarily.  The  suspension 
of  this  bank  is  by  no  means  to  be  called  a  failure,  since 
there  is  definite  assurance  on  the  part  of  its  managers — 
men  of  entire  probity  and  public  confidence — that  at  bot- 
tom its  affairs  are  sound  and  secure. 


As  a  means  of  protecting  San  Francisco  and  the 
Pacific  Coast  against  the  drain  of  money  to  the  East, 
likewise  against  local-  withdrawals  of  cash  for  secret 
hoarding,  the  local  clearing  house  is  employing  a  device 
which  in  more  than  one  financial  crisis  has  served  to 
tide  over  emergencies  by  conserving  immediate  cash 
resources.  The  San  Francisco  clearing  house  engages 
to  receive  on  deposit  securities  owned  by  the  banks 
composing  its  membership  and  to  issue  its  own  cer- 
tificates— in  other  words,  pledges  to  pay — to  the  extent 
of  75  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  deposited  securities. 
That  is  to  say,  if  a  San  Francisco  bank  deposits  with 
the  clearing  house  securities  to  the  value  of  one  hun- 
dred thouasnd  dollars,  it  may  get  in  exchange  therefor 
clearing  house  certificates  or  bills  in  any  denomination 
desired  to  the  amount  of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars. 
These  certificates  or  bills  are  practically  as  good  as 
gold,  for  back  of  every  seventy-five  cents  there  is  a 
fixed  security  of  one  dollar,  and  back  of  all  there  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  clearing  house — in  other  words, 
of  the  combined  banks  of  San  Francisco.  This  scheme 
is  an  extra-legal  device  which  at  times  of  financial 
emergency  is  always  accepted  by  the  common  sense 
of  the  community,  for  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity— to  protect  it  against  financial  disaster — that 
the  thing  is  done.  The  local  finances  of  San  Francisco 
and  of  all  the  other  important  Pacific  Coast  towns  have 
as  a  matter  of  caution  been  held  on  a  clearing  house 
basis  now  for  more  than  a  week.  The  meaning  of  this 
is  that  the  situation,  thanks  to  the  promptness  and 
resource  of  our  managing  financiers,  is  securely  in 
hand.  Clearing  house  certificates  pass  from  hand  to 
hand  and  are  freely  accredited  and  received  as  cash 
everywhere  excepting  in  those  minor  transactions  where 
actual  money  is  a  necessity. 

The  clearing  house  device  serves  easily  enough  to  pro- 
tect the  situation  in  the  larger  cities,  but  its  beneficent 
effects  are  unhappily  not  available  in  the  many  local 
towns  whose  financial  operations  are  not  large  enough 
to  sustain  clearing  houses  or,  in  other  words,  banking 
associations.  To  protect  the  situation  in  these  local 
towns,  Governor  Gillett,  upon  appeal  of  the  president 
of  the  State  Bankers'  Association,  approved  by  the 
president  of  the  San  Francisco  clearing  house,  has 
declared  a  series  of  public  holidays  from  day  to  day. 
As  a  matter  of  special  caution  this  is  wise,  although 
it  is  to  be  noted  as  a  mark  of  the  inherent  strength  of 
a  troubled  situation  that  few  interior  bankers  have 
found  it  necessary  to  decline  such  payments  as  the  ordi- 
nary operations  of  business  require. 


The  clearing  house  device  as  we  have  described  it 
is  now  being  employed  from  one  end  of  the  United 
States  to  the  other,  and  beyond  a  question  it  has  saved 
the  country  from  a  disaster  of  overwhelming  magni- 
tude. In  effect  this  device  gives  at  a  moment  of  emer- 
gent need  an  expansion  of  circulating  medium  absolutely 
necessary,  but  which  our  financial  system  does  not  itself 
provide.  This  necessity  has  long  been  apparent,  but 
nobody  among  our  lawmakers  has  ever  been  able  to 
suggest  a  working  plan  for  its  solution  commanding 
the  approval  of  experts  in  finance.  Within  the  week 
there  have  been  suggestions  of  a  special  congressional 
session  for  the  express  purpose  of  formulating  methods 
of  automatic  currency  expansion  for  just  such  situa- 
tions as  that  in  which  the  country  now  finds  itself. 
And  if  anybody  were  able  off-hand  to  propou  -.i  an 
acceptable  project,  the  President  would  no  doubt  be 
willing  to  call  the  special  session  suggested.  He  has 
from  day  to  day  since  his  return  to  Washington  been  in 
conference  with  financial  experts  and  has  announced 
his  eagerness  to  cooperate  in  measures  tending  to 
preservation  of  the  financial  stability  of  the  country. 


Roosevelt  in  various  public  addresses  during  the  past 
year  has  tended  to  promote.  The  President,  while  not 
consenting  that  the  responsibility  lies  with  him,  is 
thoroughly  aroused  to  the  necessities  of  an  anxious  sit- 
uation and  is  manifestly  in  earnest  in  his  desire  to 
correct  it.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  now  for  a  whole  week 
he  has  not  lifted  his  voice  in  denunciation  of  anything 
— a  new  record  for  him,  and  one  which,  let  us  hope,  he 
will  endeavor  to  emulate  at  least  until  things  get  bet- 
ter. The  Argonaut,  as  we  have  said  before,  while  not 
accrediting  the  adverse  situation  wholly  to  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's indiscreet  discourses,  regards  him  as  largely 
responsible.  The  whole  effect  of  his  preachments  in 
recent  months  has  been  to  alarm  the  country  and 
destroy  confidence.  He  has  gone  about  certain  neces- 
sary and  timely  reforms  in  a  way  so  noisy  and  fear- 
some as  on  the  one  hand  to  make  investors  afraid  and 
on  the  other  to  cause  multitudes  of  timid  people  to 
hoard  their  money.  It  is  not  what  he  has  done  but 
what  he  has  said  that  has  wrought  so  large  a  meas- 
ure of  mischief.  It  is  high  time  that  he  should  see 
the  folly  of  pursuing  the  game  of  necessary  reform 
with  the  blowing  of  bugles  and  the  bellowing  of  hounds. 
A  quieter  method  is  competent  to  achieve  results  quite 
as  notable  and  important  without  spreading  alarm  and 
terror  throughout  the  United  States  and  tending  to 
demoralize  the  exchanges  of  the  world. 


In  the  opinion  of  many  financiers,  the  present  crisis 
a  d"  'ect  result  of  that  decline  in  confidence  which  Mr. 


The  President  and  Mr.  Taft. 

In  these  active  days  anybody  can  get  pretty  much 
any  line  he  wants  with  respect  to  the  presidential  situ- 
ation. The  air  is  full  of  "reports"  about  everything 
and  everybody  who  has  any  possible  relationship  to 
the  presidency.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  many 
flying  rumors  is  one  which  declares  that  President 
Roosevelt  has  become  discouraged  at  the  lack  of  general 
enthusiasm  for  Taft.  It  was  his  expectation,  accord- 
ing to  the  story,  that  the  announcement  of  his  support 
of  Taft  would  be  the  signal  for  a  popular  movement 
something  like  that  which  preceded  his  own  nomina- 
tion in  1904.  That  nothing  like  this  has  happened 
causes  the  President  to  fear  that  Taft  as  a  presidential 
candidate  lacks  the  vitality  essential  to  success.  The 
President,  it  is  said,  fearful  that  Taft  can  not  win 
against  the  growing  strength  of  Governor  Hughes  of 
New  York,  is  now  willing  to  switch  to  any  member  of 
his  Cabinet  who  can  make  a  showing  of  popular  favor. 

There  are  some  reasons  for  crediting  this  report. 
Taft's  candidacy,  strong  as  it  is  upon  the  basis  of  the 
character  and  credit  of  the  man  himself,  has  indeed 
failed  at  the  point  of  that  noisy  acclaim  which  is  so 
dear  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  heart.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
to  be  questioned  if  this  be  a  mark  of  real  weakness. 
Furthermore,  something  of  Mr.  Taft's  failure — if  the 
calm  attitude  of  the  country  towards  him  may  be  char- 
acterized as  marking  a  failure — may  be  laid  at  the  door 
of  the  President  himself.  Taft  is  the  natural  presi- 
dential successor;  and  in  the  order  of  things  the  people 
would  quickly  have  discovered  and  acclaimed  him.  If 
Mr.  Taft  had  been  as  competent  a  politician  as  he  is 
a  statesman,  he  would  have  left  the  Cabinet  concur- 
rently with  the  declaration  of  his  candidacy.  If  he 
had  done  this,  the  country,  we  believe,  would  have 
responded  with  a  cordiality  quite  as  effective  and 
stable  if  less  explosive  than  its  attitude  towards  Roose- 
velt. Because  he  did  not  do  this,  because  he  has 
remained  a  member  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  political  family, 
he  holds  before  the  country  somewhat  the  character 
of  a  led  horse — in  some  aspects  he  appears  as  a  pro- 
moted candidate.  Instead  of  appearing  to  be  entirely 
his  own  man,  as  his  friends  and  close  observers  gen- 
erally know  him  to  be.  he  stands  before  the  country 
somewhat  under  the  shadow  of  his  political-  chief.  His 
situation  is  measurably  that  of  the  daughter  of  a 
household  whose  mother  persists  in  taking  all  her 
callers  off  her  hands  and  doing  all  the  entertaining 
herself.  Either  Mr.  Taft  should  have  arranged  with 
Mr.  Roosevelt  to  spend  his  evenings  in  the  retire- 
ment of  the  back  parlor  or  he  should  have  left  the 
President's  household  when  he  became  a  presidential 
candidate,  putting  himself  in  a  position  of  entire  inde- 
pendence alike  of  tutelage  and  patronage. 

There  are  those  who  hold  to  the  opinion  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  while  actively  supporting  Mr.  Taft,  is  never- 
theless willing  that  not  only  Taft  but  anybody  else 
shall  fail  to  find  popular  favor  as  a  candidate.  There 
is  an  old  saw  about  a  lazy  man  looking  for  work  but 
praying  he  won't  find  it;  and  something  like  this  cross- 
ing of  purposes,  it  is  declared,  exists  in  the  Rooseveltian 
subconsciousness.  He  has  said  he  will  not  be  a  candi- 
date; he  thinks  that  he  thinks  he  doesn't  want  to  be 
President  again ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  would  be 


mightily  pleased  to  b'e  forced  again  into  the  presidency. 
The  Argonaut  has  little  respect  for  this  notion.  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  we  believe,  would  like  indeed  to  be  Presi- 
dent again ;  we  believe  he  would  like  to  be  President 
as  long  as  he  lives,  and  he  would  like  to  live  a  thousand 
years.  His  love  of  power  and  his  overweening  conceit, 
we  believe,  have  developed  in  him  the  belief  that  he  is 
not  only  the  best  man  in  the  country,  but  the  one  and 
only  man  entirely  suited  to  the-  job  of  personally  con- 
ducting the  American  people  in  their  public  and  pri- 
vate affairs.  But  Mr.  Roosevelt  understands  as  well 
as  anybody  the  moral  effect  of  a  solemn  public  pledge. 
Moral  appeal  is  his  specialty  and  none  know  better — 
few,  indeed,  so  well — that  he  could  not  go  back  on  his 
word  without  a  moral  loss  that  might  destroy  his 
chance  of  election  and  would  surely  take  something 
from  the  lustre  of  his  unique  personal  repute.  There 
is  just  one  condition  under  which  he  might  reasonably 
stand  again  for  the  presidency,  and  that  would  be  a 
unanimous  nomination  at  the  hands  of-  both  political 
parties.  No  such  nomination  will  be  given ;  therefore, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  will  not  be  a  candidate  in  1908. 

Leaving  out  of  view  the  President's  pledge  of  three 
years  ago,  we  regard  his  nomination  by  the  convention 
of  1908  as  a  practical  impossibility.  If,  indeed,  no 
pledge  had  been  given  and  if  from  the  date  of  his  first 
election  there  had  been  diligent  effort  to  promote  a 
third  candidacy,  the  thing  might  have  been  accom- 
plished in  spite  of  its  violation  of  the  precept  and 
example  of  Washington  and  of  one  of  the  fixed  tradi- 
tions of  the  country.  The  political  forces  under  the 
hand  of  a  President  are  commonly  great  enough  to  con- 
trol the  action  of  his  own  party  in  the  next  national 
convention,  when  there  is  a  fixed  purpose  combined  with 
tactical  discretion.  If  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  undertaken  to 
scheme  his  nomination  in  1908,  he  could,  we  believe, 
have  accomplished  it.  But  as  matters  stand  today  the 
situation  has  become  measurably  independent  of  or  at 
least  disconnected  with  White  House  influences.  Favor- 
able as  he  is  toward  Taft,  the  President  has  not  been 
able  to  set  up  the  pins  for  him  precisely  as  he  might 
have  done  for  himself.  Today  the  large  States  whose 
voice  really  controls  are  not  subject  to  administrative 
dictation.  They  are  looking  out  for  what  they  deem 
their  own  interests;  they  have  made  their  own  plans; 
they  will  vote  in  the  convention  of  next  year  under  influ- 
ences very  little  affected,  if  at  all,  by  suggestions  from 
the  White  House.  If  this  statement  of  the  situation 
be  doubted,  let  the  doubters  review  conditions  as  they 
stand  plainly  exposed  in  the  local  politics  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Ohio — not  to  mention 
other  and  less  conspicuous  States.  A  situation,  we 
repeat,  has  been  developed  in  which  direct  presidential 
influence  counts  for  less  than  usual  in  such  cases. 

And  here  let  us  remark  that  it  is  in  indirect  rather 
than  in  direct  influence  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  strength 
lies.  The  source  of  his  political  power  is  his  gift  of 
appeal  to  the  people.  He  knows  that  trick  better  than 
any  other  man  who  has  ever  figured  in  national  affairs. 
His  successes  have  all  been  of  the  popular  kind,  while 
his  failures  have  all  been  in  connection  with  attempts 
directly  to  define  and  enforce  courses  of  political  action. 

Returning  to  the  matter  of  Mr.  Taft,  we  think  there 
is  unnecessary  haste  in  the  assumption  that  his  candi- 
dacy has  failed  to  take  a  deep  hold  upon  the  American 
people.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  public  attitude 
toward  a  candidate  takes  something  of  the  color  and 
tone  of  the  candidate's  own  personality  and  tempera- 
ment. Your  political  figure  of  the  hip-hip-hooray  type 
infuses  a  good  deal  of  hip-hip-hooraying  into  his  sup- 
porters. A  political  figure  of  a  calmer  type  gets 
another  sort  of  attention  and  promotes  another  kind 
of  interest.  To  illusrtate:  The  attitude  of  an  audience 
under  an  address  by  President  Roosevelt  is  one  thing, 
and  under  an  address  by  Secretary  Root  is  quite 
another.  The  shouting  for  Roosevelt  will  be  louder; 
what  is  said  by  Root  will  be  heard  with  a  quieter  atten- 
tion and  it  will  be  treasured  longer.  Now  Mr.  Taft, 
while  a  very  magnetic  and  winning  figure,  is  a  man  of 
placid  manners  and  of  calm  mentality.  If  he  talks  in 
private  or  addresses  an  audience,  the  tendency  is  the 
same — he  inspires  confidence  and  makes  you  comfort- 
able. Under  his  gracious  and  carefully  judicial  utter- 
ances nobody  breaks  out  in  vociferous  and  explo- 
sive acclaim — nobody  hollers  or  yells,  because  the  tone 
of  the  man  does  not  suggest  or  inspire  hollering  or 
yelling.  On  the  other  hand,  wherever  Mr.  Taft  goes 
men  admire  and  like  him  amazingly.  There  is  in  the 
very  atmosphere  he  creates  a  suggestion  of  intellectual 
and  moral  power.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Argonaut, 
he  gains  steadily  with  the  people;  likewise  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Argonaut,  he  is  the  one  man  in  immediate 


association  with  the  President  who  stands  any  chance 
for  the  nomination  next  year.  Secretary  Root,  the  only 
other  man  of  large  talents  in  the  Rooseveltian  entour- 
age, is  too  closely  connected  in  his  personal  history 
with  corporation  affairs;  Mr.  Cortelyou  is  far  too 
small  a  figure  intellectually  and  otherwise.  As  was 
remarked  in  these  columns  nearly  a  year  ago,  Mr. 
Cortelyou  has  no  other  standing  than  that  of  a  capable 
and  adroit  administrative  assistant.  He  is  where  he 
is  not  because  he  has  any  substantial  standing  before 
the  country,  but  because  he  is  a  convenient  instrument 
of  the  President's  purposes.  We  have  not  reached  that 
stage  of  political  degeneracy  in  which  any  man's  man 
will  do  for  that  great  office  glorified  and  hallowed  by 
the  names  of  Washington  and  Lincoln.  The  only  men 
in  close  association  with  administrative  affairs  capable 
of  rising  above  this  character  are  Mr.  Root,  who,  as 
above  set  forth,  is  unavailable,  and  Mr.  Taft,  wdio,  it  is 
said,  does  not  arouse  noise  enough  to  please  the  Presi- 
dent. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  it  would  be  better  for  Mr. 
Taft's  chances — better  all  round,  indeed — if  Mr.  Roose- 
velt would  leave  the  business  of  selecting  the  next 
President  to  take  care  of  itself.  This  is  a  job  that  the 
people  like  to  do  in  their  own  way  and  in  line  with 
their  own  purposes  and  moods.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  not 
been  charged  with  the  duty  of  selecting  his  successor; 
he  has  plenty  of  other  things  to  do  within  his  direct 
mandate.  The  theory  that  he  has  "unfinished  work" 
to  be  done  will  not  justify  an  activity  out  of  line  with 
propriety  and  good  taste.  The  President  has  no  greater 
responsibility  for  the  future — no  greater  interest  in  any 
work  to  be  done — than  any  other  intelligent  and 
patriotic  citizen.  Such  attempts  as  he  has  already 
made  to  dictate  the  nominee  have  tended  to  discredit 
and  weakness ;  and  the  President  ought  to  see  'this  as 
plainly  as  anybody  else. 


The  Boycott  and  the  Spirit  of  76. 
The  expert  talkers  who  incite  union  labor  to  extreme 
demands  and  defend  them  before  the  bar  of  public 
opinion  have  long  sought  to  create  a  moral  basis  for  the 
boycott  and  its  collateral  activity  of  picketing  and  inter- 
ference with  personal  and  property  rights.  This  basis 
they  find  in  an  analogy  between  the  boycott  and  its 
accompaniments  and  the  spirit  of  1776,  which  refused 
to  use  imported  goods  and  spilled  taxed  tea  in  Boston 
harbor.  In  San  Francisco  Mr.  Walter  MacArthur  has 
been  the  most  industrious  proponent  of  this  analogy. 
Accepting  the  analogy  should  please  him,  and  we 
so  accept  it,  in  order  to  analyze  it.  The  spirit  of 
1776  and  the  acts  to  wdiich  it  led  were  features  in  a 
revolt  against  the  government  under  which  the  actors 
lived.  That  spirit  rose  to  the  overthrow  of  established 
institutions.  It  was  the  basis  of  the  Revolution.  It 
was  vindicated  by  the  success  of  the  revolution  which 
it  incited.  That  successful  revolution  established  a  new 
government  based  upon  the  principles  which  led  to  it. 
The  spirit  of  that  new  government  had  expression  in 
the  exordium  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  in 
these  words: 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are 
created  equal  ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  inalienable  rights  ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That  to  secure  these  rights  gov- 
ernments are  instituted  amongst  men,  deriving  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed  ;  that,  whenever  any 
form  of  government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is 
the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  institute 
a  new  government,  laying  its  foundation  on  such  principles 
and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form  as  to  them  shall  seem 
most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness. 

In  that  exordium  is  the  source  of  civil  liberty.  It 
was  affirmed  by  the  Fifth  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  recites  that  "no  person  shall  be  deprived 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law." 

This  civil  liberty  is  that  condition  in  which  no  man 
shall  be  subject  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  another,  but 
all  shall  have  the  protection  of  and  be  subject  to  the 
due  process  of  law.  Now  comes  Mr.  MacArthur,  put- 
ting the  modern  boycott,  with  its  pickets  and  its  denial 
of  personal  and  property  rights,  in  the  same  class  as 
the  spirit  of  1776.  It  is,  then,  a  revolutionary  process, 
directed  against  the  existing  government  and  seeking 
its  overthrow.  Its  only  justification  is  its  revolutionary 
purpose  to  alter  or  abolish  that  government  which  was 
founded  in  the  spirit  of  1776.  This  is  the  only  analo- 
gous element  that  exists  between  the  two.  The  pro- 
ponents of  the  boycott  and  picket  are,  therefore,  the 
advocates  of  a  revolution.  The  point  at  which  they 
attack  the  existing  government  is  its  defense  of  civil 
liberty,   for   under  civil  liberty  it  is  the  right  of  any 


man.  anywhere,  to  pursue  in  a  lawful  way  any  lawful 
occupation  to  support  his  life. 

It  was  held  by  Turgot  and  Adam  Smith  that  when 
God  created  man  and  endowed  him  with  wants  which 
only  his  labor  could  supply,  he  gave  man  the  inherent, 
primordial  right  to  labor,  free  from  the  arbitrary  will 
of  any  other  man.  Our  American  courts  have  uni- 
formly affirmed  this  right  to  labor,  in  accordance  with 
the  Declaration  and  the  Constitution.  Labor  unionism 
stands  in  denial  of  that  right.  When  Mr.  Gompers 
said  "a  nonunion  workingman  has  got  to  get  out  of  this 
country,"  he  denied  that  all  men  are  born  equal  and 
denied  their  endowment  with  the  inalienable  right  of 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  To  deny  his 
right  to  labor  except  upon  conditions  fixed  by  the  arbi- 
trary will  of  his  fellow  man  is  to  deny  his  right  to  life 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  It  is  to  remove  from  him 
the  protection  of  the  Constitution  and  deprive  him  of 
life,  liberty,  and  property  without  due  process  of  law. 

These,  then,  are  the  purposes  of  the  modern  boycott, 
which  is  used  against  the  right  peacefully  to  enjoy 
property  and  also  against  the  right  to  support  life  by 
labor.  It  is  a  counter  revolution  against  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1776.  It  employs  the  same  weapons,  but  its 
purpose  is  reactionary.  The  press  and  the  pulpit  too 
frequently,  and  always  mistakenly,  treat  this  revolu- 
tionary movement  as  a  conflict  between  union  labor  and 
capital.  It  is  not  so.  It  is  a  direct  and  plain  contest 
betw-een  union  labor  and  civil  liberty.  This  contest 
has  gone  far.  It  has  made  serious  headway  against 
the  inalienable  rights  of  man. 

All  of  our  heroic  history  is  the  record  of  a  struggle 
for  civil  liberty.  Every  gun  fired  and  every  sword 
drawn  in  all  our  wars  was  for  the  principle  of  civil 
liberty.  To  secure  it  is  the  sole  purpose  of  our  govern- 
ment. Every  hero  dead  in  our  many  battles  died  as  a 
protest  against  the  pretense  of  any  to  license  or  deny 
the  right  to  labor,  which  is  the  right  to  live.  For  many 
years  that  right  has  been  successfully  denied  and  defied 
in  San  Francisco.  Civil  liberty  has  been  extirpated 
from  this  city  and  a  state  of  war  against  it  exists  today 
and  has  long  existed.  Scores  of  free  men  have  been 
killed  on  our  streets  for  asserting  their  right  to  civil 
liberty.  Thousands  of  murderous  assaults  have  been 
committed  against  men  for  claiming  the  rights  secured 
to  them  by  the  Constitution.  As  far  as  San  Francisco 
is  concerned,  the  counter  revolution  has  justified  itself 
by  victory. 

But  it  is  time  for  thoughtful  men  to  take  counsel 
together,  asking  themselves  how  long  a  republic  dedi- 
cated to  civil  liberty  can  endure  with  that  liberty  extir- 
pated wherever  union  labor  has  the  power  to  destroy  it? 


Our  Country  and  Its  Perils.  \^_ 
James  J.  Hill,  the  financial  and  transportation  mag- 
nate, is  quoted  as  expressing  surprise  that  the  country 
should  have  approached  the  verge  of  a  panic  at  a  time 
when  there  "is  absolutely  nothing  in  actual  busi- 
ness conditions  to  warrant  it."  There  is,  Mr.  Hill 
declared,  no  deficiency  anywhere  "excepting  in  the  mat- 
ter of  confidence."  This  estimate  of  the  situation — 
that  there  is  nothing  seriously  wrong  in  our  immediate 
material  situation — made  two  weeks  ago,  has  been  fully 
confirmed  by  intervening  events.  The  flurry  is  pass- 
ing; the  financial  ship  is  righting  itself;  things  are 
tending  to  the  better,  although  upon  a  reduced  basis 
of  values.  Confidence  has  been  restored  to  a  degree ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  cash  balances  are 
not  what  they  were,  a  fact  which  makes  it  clear 
that  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  working  capi- 
tal of  the  country  is  in  hiding — physically  withdrawn 
from  circulation  and  stored  up  in  safe  deposit  vaults 
and  old  stockings  or  buried  in  the  ground.  It  is  as  if 
a  large  part  of  the  accumulated  resource  of  the  country 
had  suddenly  been  lost;  for  money  hoarded  and  con- 
cealed is  in  an  economic  sense  eliminated,  since  it  is 
not  available  for  the  uses  which  it  ought  to  serve. 


Mr.  Hill  declares  surprise  that  there  should  be 
lack  of  confidence.  But  why  should  there  be  surprise? 
As  the  Argonaut  views  the  situation,  the  surprise 
should  be  on  the  other  foot.  Here  for  five  years  and 
more  the  gospel  of  distrust  and  alarm  has  been  preached 
to  the  American  people  persistently  and  remorselessly 
through  ten  thousand  avenues  of  information  and 
influence.  In  other  times  it  was  the  policy  of  these 
agencies  which  assume  to  instruct  the  public  to  sustain 
public  confidence  and  credit.  The  editor,  the  preacher, 
the  official,  and  even  the  politician,  if  in  harmony  at 
no  other  point,  stood  together  in  patriotic  determina- 
tion to  put  a  fair  face  on  things,  to  array  such  fo 
came  under  their  influence  in  support  of  the  spirit  we 


call  confidence.      It  is  not  long  ago  \\  I  who 

persisted  in  a  policy  of  defamation  and         r  .  land- 

ing to  the  destruction  of  patriotic  spirit  and  of  the 
confidence  that  rests  upon  it.  was  regarded  as  a  public 
enemy.  It  was  rightly  felt  that  the  integrity  of  a  dem- 
ocratic system,  with  its  working  efficiency,  could 
be  sustained  by  hopeful  opinions  and  views.  It  was  in 
this  spirit,  which  condemned  as  hardly  short  of  treason 
any  course  lending  to  the  destruction  of  public  con- 
fidence, that  the  republic  was  founded  and  that  it  was 
carrietl  forward  for  more  than  a  century.  Xow  and 
again,  to  be  sure,  the  pessimist  and  the  sorehead  bobbed 
up  in  connection  with  the  business  ami  the  politics  of 
the  country;  but  men  of  all  tempers  and  of  all  parlies 
vied  in  patriotic  efforts  to  discredit  and  cast  down 
these  prophets  of  woe  whose  influence  it  was  felt 
by  a  common  instinct  tended  to  demoralization  and 
ultimately  to  destruction.  It  was  under  this  spirit  that 
the  country  expanded  from  its  small  beginnings  to  that 
advancement  in  wealth,  in  patriotic  strength,  and  in 
moral  power  that  we  of  this  generation  have  seen. 
It  was  in  this  spirit  that  the  country  for  three  genera- 
tions passed  through  the  trials  that  again  and  again 
crossed  its  fortunes.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  Ameri- 
cans conquered  and  possessed  the  continent  and  ulti- 
mately, under  the  most  optimistic  of  Presidents,  carried 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  beyond  our  continental  boundary 
and  planted  it  in  honor  in  remote  places. 


But  recently  there  has  come  a  change  in  the  mood  of 
those  who  assume  the  function  of  instructing  the  people. 
The  old  sense  of  anxiety  for  the  integrity  of  our 
social  and  political  system  seems  to  have  departed — to 
have  been  lost  utterly.  We  find  the  press,  the  agencies 
of  politics,  and  even  the  national  administration  reject- 
ing suggestions  of  patriotic  intuition  and  impulse  and 
employing  to  their  various  ends  the  destructive  "big 
stick"  of  censure  and  detraction.  Take,  for  example, 
the  case  of  the  press:  In  earlier  times  every  news- 
paper, whatever  its  limitations  or  faults  in  other 
respects,  was  a  persistent  promoter  of  patriotic  respect, 
a  steady  supporter  of  the  spirit  of  confidence.  Today 
you  can  almost  name  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  the 
large  public  journals  of  the  country  dominated  by  the 
old  standards  and  tending  by  their  tone  and  counsels 
to  sustain  the  confidence  upon  which  the  integrity  of 
the  government  and  the  welfare  of  the  people  depends. 
Regarded  broadly,  the  newspapers  of  today  tend  either 
by  the  methods  of  an  over-refined  pessimism  or  the 
methods  of  a  vulgar  sensationalism  to  the  common 
purpose  of  weakening  the  spirit  of  confidence  in  any- 
body or  anything.  What  calls  itself  our  best  journal- 
ism— and  by  this  we  mean  journals  like  the  Xew  York 
Evening  Post,  the  Boston  Transcript,  and  the  Spring- 
field Republican — seems  persistently  and  mischievously 
inspired  with  the  devitalizing  spirit  of  universal  pro- 
test, while  our  yellow  press — and  by  this  we  mean  the 
Hearst  publications  with  the  general  run  of  commer- 
cialized newspapers — is  frankly  abandoned  to  any  and 
every  course  that  may  win  favor  among  the  masses 
who  most  largely  buy  advertised  merchandise  and 
whose  patronage  therefore  tends  most  directly  and 
largely  to  commercial  profit.  These  two  classes,  of 
newspapers,  as  wide  apart  as  the  two  poles  in  aims, 
purposes,  and  methods,  nevertheless  work  persistently 
to  the  common  end  of  stimulating  distrust,  of  destroy- 
ing confidence,  and  of  breaking  down  credit  both  in  the 
commercial  and  the  political  worlds. 


Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  San  Francisco:  Here, 
for  vcar  after  year,  we  find  our  newspaper  press  decry- 
ing and  defaming  everything  essential  to  the  carrying 
forward  of  the  business  of  the  country,  and  tending 
persistent  adverse  assaults  and  gibes  against  pros- 
perity and  authority  to  break  down  the  confidence 
whose  fall,  when  it  shall  finally  come,  must  carry  with 
it  every  interest,  material  or  moral.  Whoever  has 
undertaken  to  urge  a  change  of  attitude  and  method 
upon  those  who  control  the  policies  of  our  newspapers 
knows  how  ileal'  and  blind  they  are  to  any  consideration 
which  does  not  lead  positively  and  immediately  to  finan- 
cial results.  No  sense  of  moral  responsibility,  no 
respect  for  larger  and  higher  motives,  no  consideration 
for  the  appeals  of  patriotism  or  of  moral  impulse, 
abides  with  a  press  whose  aims  and  purposes  are 
frankly  the  aims  and  purposes  of  a  calculating  and 
over-scrupulous  commercialism.  Who  is  there  among 
us  who  cherishes  the  old  sentiments  and  would  live  by 
the  old  standards  who  does  not  turn  from  his  morning 
or  evening  newspaper,  with  its  gross  appeals  to  irre- 
sponsible and  semi-criminal  elements,  its  cringing  anil 
timid    attitude    toward    destructive     social     agencies — 
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~zd  labor  unionism,  for  example — with  disgust 
and  chagrin  and  with  a  sense  of  alarm  for  what  must 
come  sooner  or  later  through  this  species  of  mental 
and  moral  infection?  And  what  we  see  in  San  Fran- 
cisco is  seen  day  by  day  all  over  the  country.  Every- 
where— with  exceptions  so  few  that  they  readily  occur 
cry  man  of  all-round  intelligence — the  daily  news- 
paper press  seems  to  have  surrendered  to  a  commer- 
cialism so  gross  and  unheeding  that  it  does  not 
even  recognize  the  laws  upon  which  its  own  perma- 
nent interest  is  dependent.  We  see  an  almost  com- 
plete abandonment  of  that  serious-minded  sense  of 
moral  obligation  which  ought  in  common  integrity  to 
be  the  controlling  motive  in  an  agency  which  assumes 
the  functions  of  judgment  as  between  men  and  issues 
and  which  pretends  to  give  counsel  with  respect  to  pub- 
lic and  private  policies. 


We  have  spoken  of  the  newspaper  press  and  we  have 
now  to  speak  of  another  and  more  pretentious  thing, 
the  magazine  press.  In  its  earlier  development  the 
magazine  was  a  vehicle  of  high  intellectual  and  moral 
motives.  In  its  original  character  the  American  liter- 
ary magazine  held  itself  to  standards  no  whit  less 
constrained  by  moral  and  patriotic  standards  than  the 
pulpit.  In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  we  still  have  a  strict 
respecter  of  the  old  traditions;  and  there  are  a  few 
others  which  hold  themselves  within  hailing  distance 
of  the  old-time  models.  But  what  is  to  be  said  of 
that  rank  growth  of  monthly  publications  which  dili- 
gently exploit  the  field  of  a  gross  sensationalism,  whose 
whole  appeal  to  the  public  is  upon  the  basis  of  exposure 
and  denunciation  supported  by  the  cheap  arts  of 
vituperation  and  invective?  How  are  we  adequately 
to  characterize  that  low  breed  of  "muck-rakers"  whose 
work  tends  in  its  furthermost  reach  to  stimulate  dis- 
trust and  evil  passions  and  to  break  down  public  con- 
fidence in  the  integrity  of  anybody  or  anything? 
Frankly,  we  have  no  words  sufficient  to  define  the 
evil  and  the  demoralization  which  these  professional 
scandal-mongers  promote  by  activities  even  more  gross 
and  more  terrible  in  their  effects  than  those  which 
they  make  the  subjects  of  ceaseless  and  extravagant 
assaults.  Let  it  not  be  presumed  that  the  Argonaut 
would  shield  the  criminal  or  the  vicious;  it  would  not 
accord  immunity  to  any  wrong.  But  in  its  judgment  no 
censure  can  be  too  severe  for  those  manufacturers  of 
and  traders  in  sensation  whose  work  as  it  pours  in  a 
foul  and  muddy  flood  from  the  yellow  magazine  press 
serves  to  destroy  faith  in  anything,  and  to  weaken  the 
generous  confidence,  the  wholesome  optimism  which 
makes  for  the  vitality  and  the  stability  of  national  life. 


We  have  now  to  speak  of  another  abandonment  of 
tradition  and  propriety  which  is  playing  havoc  with  the 
spirit  of  confidence — not  merely  the  confidence  which 
sustains  business,  but  the  confidence  which  promotes 
love  of  country  and  without  which  national  spirit  can 
not  survive.  We  see  a  multitude  of  men  in  high  pub- 
lic station,  including  the  President  himself,  striking 
blow  after  blow  tending  by  promotion  of  distrust  among 
the  people  to  weaken  the  springs  of  patriotic  feeling. 
The  Argonaut  is  not  among  those  who  question  the 
motives  or  who  would  limit  the  activities  of  President 
Roosevelt  in  the  detection  and  punishment  of  wrong- 
doing. Let  the  good  work  go  on,  we  say ;  let  no  guilty 
corporation,  let  no  guilty  man,  escape  the  just  penalty 
of  criminal  acts.  But  this  work  should  be  done  in 
the  spirit  of  judicial  equity  and  by  methods  tending  to 
promote  confidence  rather  than  in  the  spirit  of  sen- 
i.rtionalism  and  by  methods  destructive  of  confidence. 
We  say  now,  as  we  have  said  before,  that  in  one  view 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  done  a  great  work  both  for  his  parry 
and  his  country.  But  in  the  doing  of  it  he  has,  we 
think,  made  mistakes  so  grievous  as  measurably,  if  not 
wholly,  to  nullify  the  good  involved  in  it.  The  fault 
lies  in  the  fact  that  he  has  widely  stimulated  a  sense 
of  resentment  and  fear  that  he  might  use  it  as  a  club 
to  beat  down  aggressive  and  predatory  forces;  and  by 
this  course  he  has  created  a  monster  not  less  danger- 
ous, we  fear,  to  the  ultimate  moral  welfare  of  the 
American  nation  than  the  iniquities  against  which  his 
warfare  has  been  waged.  President  Roosevelt  appears 
to  have  no  conception  of  the  profound  truth  that  moral 
purposes  call  for  moral  weapons  and  moral  measures. 
He  seems  not  to  know  that  he  who  fights  the  devil 
with  fire  is  in  danger  of  involving  all  about  him  in 
conflagration  and  destruction.  Nobody  sees  more 
clearly  than  the  Argonaut  that  the  President  is  aiming 
at  effect?  of  high  moral  sanction.  At  the  same  time 
we  see  with  alarm  and  grief  that  on  the  one  hand  he 
eat:   g  antagonisms  tending  to  weaken  the  authority 


and  powers  of  the  government,  while  on  the  other  he 
is  destroying  the  confidence  which  is  a  cornerstone  and 
support  of  the  Temple  of  Liberty. 


The  Argonaut  has  already  noted  the  remark  of 
Jaures.  the  prophet  of  modern  socialism  as  it  has  been 
developed  in  France,  and  a  man  of  profound  judgment 
with  respect  to  the  tendencies  and  forces  of  politics, 
that  the  President  has  set  on  foot  in  the  United  States 
a  movement  which  not  only  he  himself  but  nobody  else 
will  be  able  to  restrain.  In  other  words,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  observer  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  started 
an  agitation  tending  through  distrust  and  destruction 
of  confidence  to  lead  to  the  politics  of  socialism  with 
all  the  evils  which  come  when  one  element  in  a  country 
abandons  the  old  standards  while  another  element 
sternly  resists.  We  profoundly  hope  that  M.  Jaures 
is  mistaken — that  an  estimate  of  American  tendencies 
based  on  observation  of  European  temperament  and 
character  is  misleading.  Whether  the  matter  be 
regarded  from  a  material  or  a  moral  standpoint,  no 
greater  calamity  could  befall  us  at  this  stage  of  our 
national  life  than  that  involved  in  a  universal  agitation 
with  respect  to  revolutionary  ideas  and  projects.  It 
would  first  break  down  that  spirit  upon  which  the  thing 
we  call  progress  is  dependent,  and  it  would  inevitably 
tend  to  a  mental  and  moral  confusion  fatal  to  the  virtues 
we  love  to  style  American.  What  we  have  done  in  the 
world  as  a  people  has  grown  directly  out  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  been  devoted  to  a  fixed  social  principle 
and  that  we  have  pursued  this  principle  upon  the  basis 
of  certain  universally  accepted  moral  standards.  To 
break  away  from  this  principle  and  from  these  stand- 
ards, upon  the  basis  of  which  and  in  line  with  which 
our  system  has  developed,  would  be  to  cut  from  under 
us  the  foundation  upon  which  rests  pretty  much  every- 
thing we  have  been  taught  to  cherish. 

Nevertheless,  it  would  be  stupid  to  thrust  aside  or 
to  minimize  a  danger  which  foreign  observers  think 
they  see  plainly  and  which  even  the  most  conservative 
among  us  instinctively  feel  to  be  in  the  air.  Socialistic 
tendency,  stimulated  as  it  has  been  and  as  it  is  bound 
to  be,  is  a  thing  that  we  must  reckon  with.  And  it  is 
because  we  stand  in  the  face  of  this  danger  that  the 
Argonaut  raises  a  voice  of  warning.  It  is,  we  think, 
a  time  when  thoughtful  men  and  patriotic  men  should 
seek  not  to  stimulate  the  spirit  of  distrust,  to  deepen 
the  alarms  and  fears  of  the  people,  but  rather  to  pro- 
mote those  ideas  and  sentiments  which  tend  to  inspire 
confidence  and  to  strengthen  the  foundations  of  the 
system  which  the  forefathers  of  some  of  us  laid 
down  their  lives  to  establish  and  to  perpetuate.  Even 
when  it  comes  to  correcting  abuses  which  have  grown 
rankly  with  the  development  of  our  material  life,  it  is 
the  part  of  moral  wisdom  and  of  discreet  statesman- 
ship to  proceed  by  methods  calculated  to  inspire  rather 
than  to  destroy  patriotic  spirit  and  patriotic  faith.  We 
need,  in  our  journalism  and  elsewhere,  preachers  of 
hope  rather  than  preachers  of  protest.  The  spirit  of 
hope  leads  men  forward.  It  is  because  men  hope  that 
they  do  things  in  the  world,  and  this  principle  lies  at 
the  basis  of  that  wholesome  optimism  which  up  to  this 
time  has  been  the  strength  of  the  American  people  and 
the  star  of  their  national  life. 


given  up;  it  must  be  carried  forward  and  still  forward. 
But  the  weapons  of  the  fight  ought  to  be  not  the  spirit 
of  distrust  and  of  confidence  destroyed,  but  rather  the 
spirit  of  a  stimulated  and  inspired  patriotism,  sustained 
by  universal  confidence  not  only  in  the  integrity  of 
the  government  but  in  the  material  and  moral  powers 
of  our  country- 


An  Incident  and  a  Suggestion. 

At  Portland,  Oregon,  some  two  or  three  months  ago 
a  local  savings  bank  was  compelled  through  untoward 
circumstances  to  close  its  doors.  It  was  a  case  where 
a  man  of  "experience"  had  found  one  man  of  large 
capital  along  with  a  sufficient  number  of  minor  invest- 
ors to  fill  the  directorate.  Whatever  the  man  of  experi- 
ence knew  about  the  matter,  the  failure  was  a  shocking 
surprise  to  the  men  morally  responsible.  Neverthe- 
less the  chief  victim — the  nominal  president  of  the 
bank — stood  up  like  a  man,  promptly  pledging  his 
entire  personal  resources  to  sustain  the  integrity  of  an 
institution  which  had  been  floated  upon  the  credit  of 
his  name.  President  Moore,  who  ranked  popularly  as 
a  millionaire,  at  one  stroke  of  a  pen  voluntarily  stripped 
himself  of  his  whole  property,  making  it  over  to  a 
trustee  for  the  benefit  of  the  depositors  of  the  bank. 
Readers  of  the  Argonaut  may  recall  the  circumstance, 
exploited  in  these  columns  at  the  time,  that  Mr.  Moore 
reserved  only  his  household  furniture  and — an  automo- 
bile. The  purpose  of  this  reservation  was  seen  when 
he  turned  to  his  son,  bade  him  take  the  machine,  go 
upon  the  streets  with  it,  earn  what  he  could,  and  give 
the  money  to  his  mother. 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  the  day  after  these 
facts  were  known  Mr.  Moore  was  cheered  by  hundreds 
as  he  walked  through  the  streets.  And  it  is  pleasant 
to  add'  that,  sustained  by  public  respect  and  by  the 
admiration  and  confidence  of  business  friends,  he  is  in 
the  way  of  reopening  the  broken  institution  upon  a 
basis  of  assured  responsibility. 

We  have  recited  this  incident  because  there  is  in  it 
a  suggestion  to  the  responsible  officers  of  the  suspended 
California  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company.  Gentle- 
men, this  is  a  time  for  honest  men  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted ! 


The  Argonaut  does  not  share  in  the  surprise  of  Mr. 
James  J.  Hill  and  others  that  out  of  a  clear  sky  and 
with  all  material  conditions  apparently  aright  we  have 
stood  for  anxious  days  upon  the  verge  of  a  ruinous 
panic.  In  the  view  of  the  Argonaut,  the  only  room 
for  surprise  is  in  the  fact  that  embarrassment  has  been 
so  long  delayed  and  that  it  has  now  by  a  combination 
of  happy  circumstances  apparently  been  averted.  Ob- 
serving as  we  have  during  the  past  four  or  five  years 
the  combination  of  forces  working  together  to  produce 
public  unrest,  with  the  spirit  of  universal  distrust — 
observing  these  things,  we  marvel  that  there  remains 
a  sufficient  degree  of  public  confidence  in  anything  to 
maintain  the  cohesion  of  those  moral  forces  and  to 
sustain  their  working  powers,  essential  to  the  carrying 
forward  of  the  general  operations  of  the  country. 

And  now  let  us  say  that  if  we  are  going  to  have  a 
country  worth  living  in,  if  we  are  going  to  have 
left  anything  worth  loving  and  fighting  for,  we  must 
find  a  way  to  repair  the  breaks  and  leaks  in  our  Temple 
of  Liberty  without  arousing  the  rage  and  distrust  of 
the  people.  Our  national  spirit  can  not  forever  stand 
the  strain  of  distrust  following  upon  distrust  which 
the  energies  of  an  abandoned  journalism  are  forever 
arousing  and  which  of  late  the  powers  of  the  govern- 
ment itself  have  been  seeking  to  array  against  vicious 
forces.     The  fight  against  vicious  forces  must  not  be 


A  Timely  Warning. 
It  has  been  left  to  a  baker — a  humble  and  unassuming 
baker — to  sound  a  note  of  alarm  that  may,  and  indeed 
must,  swell  into  a  chorus  of  indignant  protest  if  the 
airship  shall  succeed  in  fulfilling  even  a  fraction  of 
our  expectations.  It  was  the  custom  of  this  baker  to 
place  batches  of  cake  to  cool  upon  his  roof.  On  ascend- 
ing the  other  day  to  take  in  a  particularly  fine  cake, 
encrusted,  so  to  speak,  with  plums,  he  found  that  this 
culinary  creation  was  ruined  by  a  thick  layer  of  sand 
that  had  been  thrown  from  a  passing  balloon.  The 
simple  story  speaks  for  itself.  At  the  moment  a  griev- 
ance that  must  become  national  is  confined  to  the  per- 
son of  a  baker.  It  may,  of  course,  have  been  a  provi- 
dential act  of  prophetic  retribution  for  the  baker's 
probable  intention  to  raise  the  price  of  bread,  although 
it  must  be  admitted  that  Providence  has  hitherto 
seemed  to  be  on  the  other  side.  But,  apart  from  such 
theories,  we  want  to  know  where  this  thing  is  going  to 
end.  If  sand  may  be  thus  thrown  indiscriminately, 
what  about  old  boots,  and  empty  tomato  cans,  and  the 
other  infinite  variations  of  garbage?  It  is  all  very  well 
to  speculate  poetically  about  "airy  navies"  and  their 
evolutions  in  the  "central  blue,"  but  we  should  like  to 
have  a  little  practical  information  as  to  what  they 
intend  to  do  with  their  unpoetical  rubbish.  The  dan- 
gers of  the  streets  are  quite  enough  without  having 
to  keep  a  wary  eye  upon  the  heavens. 


The  "blue  laws"  of  Connecticut  is  a  term  applied  in 
derision  to  certain  rules  and  regulations  said  to  have 
existed  in  the  early  government  of  New  Haven  Planta- 
tion. They  were  adopted  by  the  settlers  as  early  as 
1639-1642,  and  imposed  the  death  penalty  for  the  fol- 
lowing offenses:  1.  Worshiping  any  God  but  the  God 
of  the  Bible.  2.  Speaking  disrespectfully  of  sacred 
things.  3.  Witchcraft,  adultery,  theft,  perjury',  and 
disobedience  to  parents.  They  are  declared  to  have 
been  compiled  by  the  Reverend  Samuel  Peters,  but  are 
generally  believed  to  be  apocryphal.  The  chapter  en- 
titled "Capitall  Lawes"  in  the  code  of  1650  is  an  almost 
exact  rendering  of  the  Mosaic  law.  The  term  "blue" 
was  an  epithet  applied  to  the  Puritans  in  England  after 
the  Restoration,  and  was  given  to  all  those  who  re- 
garded with  disfavor  the  licentiousness  of  the  times. 
It  was,  therefore,  natural  that  this  term  "blue"  was  an 
epithet  applied  to  the  Puritans  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  should  be  applied  not  only  to  persons,  but 
also  to  all  laws,  customs,  and  institutions  tinged  with 
the  spirit  of  Puritanism. 
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THE  GERMAN  COURT  SCANDAL. 


The  Libel  Suit  Against  Heir  Harden  Is  Not  Likely  to  Im- 
prove a  Terrible  Situation. 


The  German  court  scandal  is  one  of  the  things  that 
"can  not  be  talked  about."  That  is  to  say,  it  is  the 
one  subject  upon  the  lips  of  high  and  low  alike,  the 
one  topic  that  will  not  be  pushed  into  the  background 
either  by  the  instincts  of  public  policy  or  by  the  rules 
of  decorum  that  ordinarily  regulate  the  conversation  of 
men  and  women.  Publicity  is  a  part  of  the  price  that 
we  pay  for  civilization,  but  the  price  is  too  high  when 
it  means  that  the  most  revolting  crimes  known  to 
humanity  are  suddenly  pushed  into  a  blaze  of  light  so 
intense  that  every  eye  in  the  nation  is  attracted,  fasci- 
nated, and  familiarized.  It  is  something  more  than  a 
public  degradation.     It  is  a  public  debauchment. 

The  proceedings  at  the  trial  of  Maximilian  Harden, 
editor  of  the  Zukunft,  at  the  suit  of  Count  Cuno  von 
Moltke  can  not  be  kept  secret.  There  are,  of  course, 
some  details  that  may  be  suppressed,  but  the  great  cen- 
tral facts  in  the  case  are  public  property.  Every  one 
knows  that  a  scandal  of  colossal  magnitude  has  been 
discovered,  'hat  it  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
emperor,  who,  in  a  moment  of  cyclonic  fury,  struck 
right  and  left,  leveling  to  the  dust  some  of  the  proudest 
names  in  Germany,  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  blood 
relationship  or  long  sustained  personal  intimacy  and 
service.  There  is  no  need  to  inquire  into  the  crimes 
of  which  these  men  were  accused.  Every  man  in  Ger- 
many, and  indeed  in  the  whole  world,  knew  what  it 
meant  when  Count  Johannes  Lynar,  brother-in-law  of 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  was  publicly  charged  with 
such  degradation  as  was  brought  to  public  notice  in  the 
trial  of  Oscar  Wilde.  But  every  one  did  not  know 
that  Count  Lynar  was  one  of  many  and  that  the  closest 
and  most  exclusive  of  the  many  court  circles  was  about 
to  be  blown  to  pieces  by  a  blast  of  shameful  exposures 
of  which  civilization  has  never  seen  the  like. 

There  is  no  need  to  talk  about  the  trial  itself.  That 
will  make  itself  heard  in  due  time  and  with  so  many 
accomplished  facts  that  there  is  no  temptation  to 
prophecy.  The  accomplished  facts  strike  us  in  the  face 
and  we  may  readily  believe  that  the  emperor  knew  what 
he  was  about  when  he  hurled  to  the  ground  no  less 
than  eight  great  nobles  and  gave  cause  to  as  many 
more  to  wish  that  they  had  never  been  born.  Prince 
Friedrich  Heinrich  of  Prussia,  the  emperor's  own 
cousin,  has  been  dismissed  from  the  court;  Prince 
Philipp  zu  Eulenburg,  the  emperor's  intimate  friend 
and  a  great  power  in  political  affairs,  has  been  dis- 
missed from  the  court  and  from  the  diplomatic  service ; 
Count  Fritz  zu  Eulenburg.  brother  of  the  prince,  has 
been  dismissed  from  court;  Count  Cuno  von  Moltke, 
governor  of  Berlin,  has  been  dismissed  from  office  and 
the  court;  Count  Wilhelm  Hohenau,  son  of  Prince 
Albrecht  of  Prussia  and  the  emperor's  adjutant,  has 
been  dismissed  from  court;  Count  Albert  Hohenau, 
brother  of  Count  Wilhelm,  has  been  dismissed  from 
court  and  from  his  regiment;  Count  Johannes  Lynar 
of  the  emperor's  body  guard  and  brother-in-law  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  has  been  dismissed  from  his 
regiment  and  denied  the  right  to  wear  uniform;  Count 
Lynar  of  the  German  embassy  in  London  has  been 
arrested  and  disgraced;  Monsieur  Lecomte  of  the 
French  embassy  has  been  arrested  and  recalled  to  his 
own  country. 

Of  course,  this  terrible  business  was  hinted  at  in  the 
public  press,  notably  in  the  Zukunft,  and  canvassed  in 
the  clubs  for  a  long  time  before  it  reached  the  ears 
of  the  emperor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one  dared  to 
tell  the  emperor  that  many  of  his  closest  associates 
lay  under  a  shadow  almost  too  terrible  to  look  at.  It 
was  the  crown  prince  himself  who  finally  undertook  a 
task  from  which  he  shrunk  with  something  almost  like 
terror.  The  imperial  rage  is  said  to  have  been  mag- 
nificent. The  proofs  submitted  to  him  must  have  been 
overwhelming,  for  without  delay  he  sent  for  Prince 
Heinrich  and  the  wretched  man  made  no  attempt  at 
denial.  Then  followed  a  scene  that  will  be  remem- 
bered by  those  who  saw  it  as  long  as  their  lives  last. 
Several  members  of  the  imperial  family  were  present 
and  also  a  number  of  high  army  officers.  With  his 
own  hand  and  with  every  expression  of  loathing  and 
contempt  the  emperor  tore  the  decorations  from  his 
cousin's  coat,  ripped  away  the  epaulettes,  took  his 
sword  and  broke  it  across  his  knee,  and  finally  struck 
him  in  the  face  and  positively  drove  him  from  the 
room  with  threats  and  maledictions.  "You  have  dis- 
graced your  family  and  fallen  lower  than  the  vilest 
wretch  in  our  prisons.  Get  out  of  my  sight  and  never 
let  me  see  you  again."  After  that  there  can  be  very 
little  question  of  guilt,  and  the  trial  can  do  very  little 
more  than  throw  a  drag-net  into  a  cesspool  from  which 
the  intolerable  stench  has  already  filled  Europe. 

Xo  one  believes  for  a  moment  that  the  criminal 
docket  is  in  any  way  full.  There  must  at  least  be 
fringes  to  this  carnival  of  debauchery  which  have  not 
yet  been  heard  from.  Every  exalted  person  whose  pri- 
vate life  is  known  to  be  irregular  has  been  cast  under 
suspicion.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  an  organization  of 
royal  ladies  has  been  formed,  a  sort  of  modern  female 
vehmgerichtj  who  have  pledged  themselves  to  stop  at 
nothing  in  their  effort  to  clean  up  these  Augean  stables. 
Among  these  ladies  are  the  Queen  of  Wurtemburg,  the 
Grand  Duchess  of  Hesse,  and  Princess  William  of 
Baden.  Surely  women  were  never  yet  engaged  upon 
a  stranger  work,  but  ignorance  of  even  the  grossest 
horrors  is  hardly  possible  nowadays.  These  ladies 
will  establish  a  sort  of  disciplinary  court  for  offenses 


against  propriety,  with  publicity  for  a  punishment.  It 
is  said  that  one  of  the  first  to  receive  a  warning  will  be 
Trince  Henry  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  the  husband 
of  the  poor  little  Dutch  queen,  whose  repeated  disap- 
pointments are  supposed  to  be  due  to  her  husband's 
brutalities — brutalities  of  so  practical  a  nature  as  to  be 
suggestive  of  the  costermonger  and  the  slum.  Then 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  himself  can  hardly  claim 
the  white  flower  of  a  blameless  life,  and  he  is  said, 
moreover,  to  take  a  delight  in  nasty  and  spiteful  tricks. 
Xor  are  these  misdemeanors  confined  entirely  to  the 
male  persuasion.  The  association  is  likely  to  turn  its 
attention  to  the  Grand  Duchess  Vladimir  of  Russia, 
who  is  said  to  love  the  army  uniform  "not  wisely  but 
too  well." 

In  fact,  the  whole  thing  is  a  veritable  devil's  brew. 
The  libel  case  can  not  very  well  make  things  any- 
worse  than  they  are.  Nor  is  it  likely  to  make  them  so 
much  better  as  to  compensate  for  the  social  evils  that 
must  result  from  thus  opening  the  floodgates  to 
unnameable  and  almost  unthinkable  nastiness. 

Unter  dex  Linden. 

Berlin.  October  24,  1907. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


POLITICO-PERSONAL. 


Song. 

When  I  am  dead,  my  dearest, 

Sing  no  sad  songs  for  me ; 
Plant  thou  no  roses  at  my  head, 

Nor   shady   cypress-tree : 
Be  the  green  grass  above  me 

With  showers  and  dewdrops  wet ; 
And  if  thou  wilt,  remember, 

And  if  thou  wilt,   forget. 

I  shall  not  see  the  shadows, 

I  shall  not  feel  the  rain  ; 
I  shall  not  hear  the  nightingale 

Sing  on,   as   if  in  pain : 
And  dreaming  through  the  twilight 

That  doth  not  rise  nor  set. 
Haply  I  mav  remember. 

And   haply  may   forget. 

— Christina    Gcorgina    Rosetti. 


Maude  Clare. 


Out   of   the   church   she   follow'd   them 

With   a  lofty  step  and  raien : 
His  bride  was  like  a  village  maid, 

Maude    Clare   was   like   a   queen. 

"Son  Thomas."  his  lady  mother  said. 

With    smiles,    almost    with    tears : 
"May  Nell  and  you  but  live  as  true 

As  we  have  done  for  years ; 

"Your  father,  thirty  years  ago, 

Had  just  your  tale  to  tell ; 
Eut  he  was  not  so  pale  as  you. 

Nor  I  so  pale  as  Nell." 

My  lord  was  pale  with  inward  strife, 

And  Nell  was  pale  with  pride ; 
My  lord  gazed  long  on  pale  Maude  Clare 

Or  ever  he  kiss'd  the  bride. 

"Lo,  I  have  brought  my  gift,  my  lord, 

Have  brought  my  gift,"  she  said  : 
"To  bless  the  hearth,  to  bless  the  board, 

To  bless  the  marriage-bed. 

"Here's  my  half  of  the  golden  chain 

You  wore  about  your  neck, 
That  day  we  waded  ankle-deep 

For  lilies  in  the  beck : 

"Here's  my  half  of  the  faded  leaves 

We  pluck'd  from  budding  bough. 
With  feet  amongst  the  lily-leaves — 

The  lilies  are  budding  now." 

He  strove  to  match  her  scorn  with  scorn, 

He  falter'd  in  his  place: 
"Lady,"  he  said — "Maude   Clare,"  he   said — 

"Maude  Clare" — and  hid  his  face. 

She  turn'd  to   Nell  :   "My  Lady  Nell. 

I   have  a  gift   for  you, 
Though  were  it  fruit,  the  bloom  were  gone. 

Or,  were  it  flowers,  the  dew. 

"Take  my  share  of  a  fickle  heart, 

Mine  of  a  paltry  love : 
Take  it  or  leave  it  as  you  will. 

I   wash  my  hands   thereof." 

"And  what  you  leave,"  said  Nell,  "I'll  take, 

And  what  you  spurn,  I'll  wear ; 
For  he's  my  lord  for  better  and  worse. 

And  him  I  love,  Maud  Clare. 

"Yea,  though  you're  taller  by  the  head. 

More  wise,  and  much  more  fair  ; 
I'll  love  him  till  he  loves  me  best. 

Me  best  of  all,  Maud  Clare." 

— Christina-  Gcorgina    Rosetti. 


Soeur  Louise  de  la  Misericorde. 

I  have  desired,  and  I  have  been  desired ; 
But  now  the  days  are  over  of  desire. 
Now  dust  and  dying  embers  mock  my  lire  ; 

Where  is  the  hire  for  which  my  life  was  hired? 
O  vanity  of  vanities,  desire  ! 

Longing  and  love,  pangs  of  a  perished  pleasure. 

Longing  and    love,   a   disenkindled    tire. 

And  memory'  a  bottomless  gulf  of  mire. 
And  love  a  fount  of  tears  outrunning  measure  ; 

O  vanity  of  vanities,  desire  I 

Now  from  my  heart,  love's  death-bed,  trickles,  trickles, 
Drop  by  drop  slowly,  drop  by  drop  of  fire. 
The  dross  of  life,  of  love,  of  spent  desire : 

Alas,  my  rose  of  life  gone  all  to  prickles — 
O  vanity  of  vanities,  desire ! 

O  vanity  of  vanities,  desire  I 

Stunting  my  hope  which  might  have  strained  up  higher. 

Turning  my  garden  plot  to  barren  mire  ; 
O  death-struck  love,  O  disenkindled  fire, 

O  vanity  of  vanities,  desire  I 

— Christina    Gcorgina    Rosetti. 


Ex-Senator  John  M.  Thurston  of  Nebraska,  asked 
for  his  opinion  on  the  third  term  discussion,  replies  that 
he  thinks  it  would  be  saner  and  safer  to  stick  to  the 
Washington  precedent. 

Representative  Haskins  of  Vermont  says  that  in  his 
opinion  New  England  will  vote  in  the  next  Republican 
National  Convention  for  a  conservative  man  like  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  of  New  York  or  Speaker  Cannon. 

Speaking  to  James  H.  Malone,  mayor  of  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  President  Roosevelt  said :  "I  am  glad  the 
American  people  call  me  Teddy.  It  fills  me  with  pride 
to  have  such  a  term  of  endearment  applied  to  me." 

William  Seaver  Woods,  editor  of  the  Literary  Digest. 
thinks  that  the  continuation  of  the  Roosevelt  policies 
would  be  endangered  by  a  third-term  cry.  Mr.  Woods 
suggests  a  choice  between  Hughes,  La  Follette,  and 
Taft. 

The  bale  of  cotton  compressed  by  President  Roose- 
velt on  one  of  the  Mississippi  River  floating  com- 
pressors has  been  sent  to  Manchester,  England,  where 
it  will  be  sold  for  charitable  purposes  by  the  Royal 
Exchange. 

William  J.  Bryan,  speaking  at  Richmond,  said  that 
the  average  city  paper  and  the  country  papers  were  all 
right,  but  he  charged  that  the  great  metropolitan  dailies 
were  controlled  by  the  trusts  and  that  their  columns 
were  open  to  the  highest  bidder. 

James  H.  Higgins  has  been  nominated  for  governor 
by  the  Rhode  Island  Democratic  State  Convention. 
The  rest  of  the  ticket  is:  Lieutenant-governor,  Charles 
Sisson;  secretary  of  state,  Attmore  A.  Tucker; 
attorney-general,  Edward  M.  Sullivan;  general  treas- 
urer, John  D.  Archambault. 

Thomas  Ryan,  for  nearly  eleven  years  first  assistant 
secretary  of  the  interior,  is  about  to  retire  on  account 
of  ill  health,  and  will  be  succeeded  by  Frank  Pierce  of 
Salt  Lake  City.  Mr.  Ryan  will,  however,  be  retained 
as  advisory  counsel  in  affairs  relating  to  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  and  the  Osage  Nation. 

It  is  said  that  Secretary  Metcalf  intends  to  take 
Admiral  Dewey  to  the  Pacific  Coast  with  him  imme- 
diately after  the  battleship  fleet  reaches  San  Francisco. 
Metcalf s  friends  say  that  he  is  the  only  Californian 
who  ever  succeeded  in  getting  the  naval  authorities  to 
understand  that  there  is  such  a  place  as  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

Justice  David  J.  Brewer  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  speaking  at  Cleveland  on  the  race  prob- 
lem, said  that  stranger  things  have  happened  than  that 
the  negro  people,  crushed  and  wronged  for  genera- 
tions, should  become  at  last  strong  defenders  of  the 
nation  and  the  community  at  whose  hands  they  have 
hitherto  received  mainly  injustice. 

William  J.  Bryan,  speaking  of  President  Roosevelt's 
suggestion  of  national  incorporation  of  railroads,  says 
that  the  result  would  be  to  extend  greatly  the  powers 
of  the  general  government  and  proportionally  reduce 
the  powers  of  the  States;  that  the  President  seemed 
to  believe  that  the  further  we  get  government  away 
from  the  people  the  better  it  is. 

W.  A.  Clark,  former  United  States  Senator  from 
Montana,  has  returned  to  New  York  from  a  three 
months'  European  tour.  He  says  the  financial  depres- 
sion felt  in  the  United  States  is  world-wide.  He 
attributes  the  condition  abroad  partly  to  what  he  terms 
a  decided  lack  of  confidence  in  the  stability  of  Ameri- 
can business  men  and  of  American  business  methods. 

Ex-Representative  Joseph  W.  Babcock  says  that 
Senator  La  Follette  will  not  get  a  solid  delegation  from 
Wisconsin  to  the  next  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion. Mr.  Babcock  says :  "He  can  not  get  all  the  dele- 
gates, because  he  can  not  get  the  votes.  While  La  Fol- 
lette is  ambitious  and  would  like  to  be  President,  he 
has  far  less  political  power  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
than  he  had  two  or  three  years  ago." 

In  his  opening  address  to  the  Philippine  Assembly 
Secretary  Taft  reiterated  his  former  statements  regard- 
ing the  Philippine  Islands,  declaring  that  his  views 
announced  two  years  ago  regarding  the  independence 
of  the  Philippine  people  were  unchanged.  He  did  not 
believe  that  they  would  be  fitted  to  govern  themselves 
for  at  least  a  generation,  but  he  added  that  the  matter 
was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Congress. 

Speaker  James  Wadsworth  is  enthusiastic  in  his 
praise  of  the  New  York  State  assembly.  Speaking  in 
Brooklyn,  he  said:  "Today  no  boss  dictates  the  appoint- 
ment of  its  committees,  no  corporation  is  recognized, 
and  pernicious  lobbying  has  been  done  away  with  or 
made  futile.  The  assembly  today  is  what  it  should  be 
in  our  system  of  government — the  popular  branch.  No 
interest,  no  matter  how  powerful,  can  buy  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  York." 

Henry  W'atterson.  interviewed  in  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, said:  "Party  lines  have  ceased  to  exist.  We 
must  have  a  new  party — a  division  of  the  people  upon 
other  lines.  The  old  parties  are  dead.  Roosevelt  has 
destroyed  what  was  left  of  the  Republican  party. 
Rooseveltism  is  like  Bryanism  in  1896 — like  it  in  many 
ways.  Bryan  would  have  Mexicanized  our  currency ; 
Roosevelt's  reelection  will  Mexicanize  the  state.  If 
he  is  to  be  kept  in  the  White  House,  by  all  means  let  it 
be  for  life.  Make  him  king.  Do  more,  make  him 
emperor." 


THE    ARGONAUT 


November  9,  1907. 


OUT  FROM  PARADISE  POINT. 


By  Marguerite  Stabler. 

They  were  four  days'  journey  from  Nowhere — 
Nowhere  being  the  descriptive  name  of  Paradise  Point, 
the  last  supply  station  on  the  sun-parched,  sun-cursed 
Mojave.  They  had  started  out  with  golden  prospects, 
high  spirits,  and  sturdy  constitutions,  eight  of  them. 
Now  they  were  returning,  "broke." 

Much  color  of  romance  hovers  over  the  picture  of  a 
gold-seekers'  camp — wild  freedom,  stirring  adventure, 
the  chance  of  sudden  wealth.  Camp-fires  belong  in  the 
picture,  too,  with  ruddy  lights  playing  over  picturesque 
costumes  and  bronzed,  good-natured  faces.  It  is  very 
prettv.  Nothing  makes  a  more  effective  poster  than  the 
prospectors'  camp  with  a  background  of  gold  piled 
mountain-high. 

But  this  particular  party — less  one  of  its  original 
number — had  no  camp-fires,  because  it  was  summer ;  no 
picturesque  costumes,  because  they  were  in  rags,  and 
their  faces  were  everything  but  good-natured,  and  after 
their  whisky  stream  had  run  dry  they  were  peaceable 
only  when  their  throats  were  too  dry  to  quarrel. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  Tackson's  strength  had 
"petered  out"  with  his  claim  that  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence became  intolerable.  The  water  supply  was  almost 
as  low  as  their  spirits,  their  "grub  stake"  was  giving 
out,  and  the  desert  sun  arose  day  after  day,  scorched 
his  way  across  the  glistering  heavens,  beating  with 
relentless  persistence  upon  the  remnant  of  the  Big 
Bear  Company,  indifferent  alike  to  the  prayers  and 
curses  leveled  at  him. 

At  the  end  of  what  seemed  to  Jackson  a  century  of 
endurance,  he  gave  out.  The  sun  slowly  burned  his 
farewell  furrows  through  the  shimmering  atmosphere 
and  rested  upon  Jackson  prone  on  the  scorching  sand, 
with  Texas  and  his  staff  standing  over  him.  There 
was  not'  overmuch  brotherly  love  or  Christian  charity 
in  the  faces  of  the  dry-mouthed  men  who  bent  above 
their  fallen  fellow. 

"Get  up !"  Texas,  the  boss  of  the  outfit,  commanded, 
knowing  from  past  experience  what  the  effect  of  this 
big  fellow's  giving  out  would  be  on  the  others. 
But  Jackson  did  not  get  up. 

"Get  up,   I   say,"   Texas  repeated,  adding  the  argu- 
ment of  the  toe  of  his  boot. 
Still  Jackson  did  not  move. 

"Get  up  here,  you  blubbering  baby,  or  I'll " 

Then  Spike  moved.  Whereupon  the  circle  surround- 
ing Jackson  suddenly  enlarged.  Texas  and  Spike  stood 
eying  each  other  at  the  extreme  limits  of  the  circle 
with  blood  in  their  eyes.  Spike  was  first  to  speak.  He 
had  the  right  to  because  he  had  a  bead  on  Texas's 
heart. 

"Quit  that !"  Spike  said.     His  tones  were  tense  and 
calm,  but  his  throat  was  parched  with  thirst. 
"Who's  boss  of  this  outfit?"  Texas  demanded. 
"I  am,  just  now.     Quit  that,  I  say." 
As  Texas  made  no  move  to  leave  the  fallen  Tackson 
Spike  calmly  fingered  his  trigger.     Still  Texas,  unused 
to   being   bearded   in   this   way,    stood   over   the   half- 
conscious  form  of  Tackson  digging  up  the  sand  with  the 
toe   of   his  boot,   Spike   the  while   calmly   holding   his 
bead.     Both  Texas  and  Spike  had  a  record  that  made 
the  outcome  of  this  collision  a  toss-up  in  the  minds  of 
the  bystanders. 

"Fair  deal,  fair  deal,"  the  onlookers  began  to  urge, 
scenting  business. 

Spike  turned  to  face  the  "boys,"  keeping  his  bead  still 
on  the  boss.  "See  here,  boys,"  he  began,  in  calm,  dis- 
passionate tones,  "I'm  going  to  play  fair,  but  I've  had 
just  about  enough  of  this  bullyraggin'  from  Tex,  and  I 
reckon  we  all  have.  Jackson  is  played  out  and  I'm 
going  to  stand  by  him.  Jackson  is  played  out,"  Spike 
repeated  slowdy,  "and  I'm  going  to  stand  by  him  till 
he's  dead  or  I'm  dead.     S'help  me  God,  I  will !" 

It  was  not  so  much  his  unevened  score  with  the 
played-out  Jackson  as  the  loss  of  the  leadership  that 
now  aroused  the  green  devils  in  Texas's  soul.  And 
Spike,  seeing  the  only  possible  conclusion  from  a  dis- 
tance, went  on:  "See  here,  boys,  this  thing  has  gone 
on  as  long  as  it's  going  to.  But  up  to  now  it  has  all 
been  on  one  side."  Then  turning  to  Texas,  "Turn 
'round,  Tex !"  he  ordered. 

Standing  back  to  back  the  two  men  parleyed  sullenly. 
The  leadership  was  dear  to  the  little  soul  of  Texas  and 
compromises  were  not  in  his  line. 

"Then  this  is  to  a  finish,  Tex,"  Spike  dictated,  still 
calmly,   almost  indifferently. 

Standing  still  back  to  back  the  two  men  decided  upon 
the  number  of  steps  that  should  separate  them  before 
firing. 

"You  take  five  steps  forward  and  I'll  take  five  steps 
forward,  and  the  devil  '11  take  the  one  that  turns 
slowest  when  the  word  is  given." 

One  brief,  high-pressure  moment,  then  one  of  the 
onlookers  fired  his  pistol  into  the  air.  The  two  prin- 
cipals started  forward  at  the  signal.  Three  steps  had 
been  taken  when  Tex  turned  and  fired.  The  next 
instant  three  more  shots  rang  out  from  Spike's  direc- 
tion and  Texas  fell. 


That  night,  as  usual,  when  the  wind  came  up  from 
the  south  and  men  and  beasts  were  somewhat  revived, 
the  camp  was  packed  up  and  broken.  After  the  shoot- 
ing everybody  was  busy  packing  his  kit  for  the  start. 
Their  shortage  of  grub  made  time  precious,  and 
although  it  was  counted  no  small  thing  to  lose  the 
man  to  i  .torn  they  had  looked  as  the  leader  of  their 
i  h   oe,  these  night  hours  were  precious  for  trav- 


eling if  they  were  ever  going  to  get  into  settlements 
again,  so  everybody  was  busy  but  Texas  and  Jackson. 
Jackson'  still  lay  in  the  sand  talking  to  the  night  about 
the  whirling  devils  in  his  head  and  Texas  lay  still  and 
stared  up  at  the  moon  with  the  whites  of  his  eyes. 
Spike  found  time  to  turn  Jackson's  face  from  his  silent 
neighbor  and  to  double  up  a  pair  of  boots  to  put  under 
his  head  for  a  pillow. 

When  the  outfit  started  on  toward  Paradise  they  left 
behind  them  three  more  of  their  party.  Jackson  still 
lay  in  the  sand  talking  to  himself,  Spike  stayed  to  take 
care  of  him,  but  Texas  stayed  from  force  of  circum- 
stances. 

All  the  next  day  Jackson  lay  in  the  sand  and  babbled 
to  himself  while  the  sun  scorched  curse-wise  across 
the  sky.  His  confidences  to  the  sand  and  atmosphere 
were  of  a  nature  that  thumb-screws  would  not  have 
extracted  from  him  sane.  In  the  presence  of  the 
strange  living  and  putrifying  dead  a  man  does  not  call 
upon  the  sacred  name  he  would  not  even  think  in  cer- 
tain places.  But  for  once  it  did  not  matter.  No  one 
heard  him  but  a  weary  dog  and  a  circling  buzzard. 
The  solemn-eyed  dog  knew  also,  which  nobody  else 
did,  that  Texas's  bullet  had  torn  its  way  through  Spike's 
shoulder,  for  he  had  licked  up  the  blood  that  had 
trickled  down  the  man's  sleeve  as  he  tried  to  make  his 
partner  comfortable. 

It  was  evening  now  again.  The  others  of  the  party 
had  gotten  a  day's  march  nearer  civilization  and  all 
the  word  stands  for — cleanliness,  companionship,  food. 
Spike's  thoughts  were  busy  with  the  probability  of  their 
making  Paradise  the  third  day  out.  He  was  not  regret- 
ting his  decision  to  stay  with  Jackson,  but  he  must 
think  of  something,  so  he  thought  of  that. 

Jackson  was  still  doing  all  the  talking,  but  Spike 
heard  him  now  as  well  as  the  solemn-eyed  dog.  Hours 
at  a  time  he  sat  with  his  right  hand  pressed  hard 
against  his  left  shoulder,  doing  nothing  but  wince  and 
listen.  As  Jackson  became  more  comfortable,  owing  to 
the  administrations  of  Spike's  one-arm  power,  he  grew 
more   confidential   and   explicit. 

With  the  tent-flap  and  wagon  sheet,  which  had  been 
'eft  for  Texas's  winding-sheet,  Spike  had  contrived  a 
hammock  which  kept  the  sick  man  from  the  hot  sand 
during  the  day  and  rocked  him  into  refreshing  slumber 
when  the  breeze  stirred.  It  was  then,  when  the  night 
grew  cool,  his  talk  turned  upon  home  scenes;  upon  a 
happy  family  circle,  meaningless  little  pet  names, 
catches  of  nursery  rhymes.  But  his  voice  softened 
ami  his  eyes  grew'  tender  through  their  feverish  glaze 
when  he  called  upon  the  name  most  often  on  his  lips. 
At  these  terms  Spike  tried  to  sneer.  Then  Jackson 
went  over  and  over  the  crucial  scenes  of  his  life,  his 
voice  hoarse  with  passion,  or  tender  with  pleading. 

"Quit  that!"  had  burst  from  the  tortured  soul  of 
Spike  when  Jackson's  reminiscences  had  touched  the 
raw  spot  in  his  soul,  but  Jackson,  unheeding,  had 
babbled  on,  calling  that  name — always  that  one  name — 
till  all  the  universe  rang  with  one  word. 

"Quit  that,  I  say!"  Spike  had  commanded  again  in 
tones  not  unlike  those  in  which  he  had  challenged 
Texas.  Struck  even  through  his  delirium  by  the  man's 
tones,  Jackson  smiled  inanely  and  quit.  And  it  was 
after  Jackson  had  quit  and  babbled  no  more  that  Spike 
"  I  have  begged  him  to  go  on,  to  talk  of  anything, 
even  the  things  that  touched  him  on  the  raw,  in  order 
to  down  the  thoughts  that  surged  in  upon  him. 

What  Spike  was  doing  now  for  Jackson  was,  he 
knew,  no  more  than  Jackson  would  have  done  for  him 
if  the  tables  had  been  turned.  A  friendship  that 
springs  up  between  sympathetic  natures  in  the  isola- 
tion of  uncongenial  spirits  strikes  deep  and  strong  in 
the  sturdy  soil  of  common  sufferings.  Jackson's  self- 
revealings  did  not  change  the  fact  of  his  stoic  endur- 
ance through  all  their  experiences,  his  courage  and 
self-forgetfulness  when  Spike's  need  had  been  greater 
than  his  own.  Spike's  thoughts  flew  back  to  many 
deeds  that  did  not  fit  in  with  a  craven's  spirit.  Also 
there  was  the  possibility  of  his  ravings  being  without 
foundation  in  fact.  Is  a  man  to  be  convicted  upon  the 
ravings  of  an  unhinged  mind?  But  as  Spike  day 
after  day. listened  he  winced  oftener,  although  at  the 
moment  insensible  to  his  physical  pain. 

A  shower  that  fell  upon  the  earth  at  last  revived  the 
fever  patient  and  flushed  the  failing  stream.  Spike 
noted  its  effect  grimly.  He  tried  to  smile  to  himself, 
but  his  effort  was  not  a  success.  His  shirt,  torn  to 
strips  to  bathe  the  burning  forehead  of  his  friend,  was 
stiff  and  caked  with  his  own  blood,  and  the  flow  would 
not  be  stanched.  It  was  because  of  his  unsteady 
powers  that  his  hands  grew  clumsy,  so  clumsy  that 
when  he  bent  to  pour  the  water  over  the  head  and 
breast  of  his  friend  the  photograph  case  inside  the  sick 
man's  shirt  fell  out  and  seemed  to  stick  in  his  hands. 

This  picture  would  explain  the  story  he  had  heard 
shrieked  and  babbled  through  these  long  days  and 
nights.  Spike  told  himself.  But  it  was  not  until  he 
had  put  the  thought  of  opening  it  out  of  his  mind  a 
thousand  tunes  that  he  yielded  to  its  temptation.  The 
little  case  lay  within  reach  on  Jackson's  breast.  That 
appealing,  commanding  and  finally  victorious  mono- 
logue, the  name,  the  happiness  that  seemed  to  have 
followed  the  sin  of  it,  had  turned  Spike's  world  topsy- 
turvy as  he  tried  to  imagine  what  he  would  do  to  the 
man*  who  would  dare  to  steal  a  certain  little  packet  in 
his  own  possession,  although  sacred  only  to  the  dead 
embers  of  his  life. 

The  hand  that  finally  reached  for  the  case  trembled 
as  it  did  so.  The  little  packet  was  rubbed  and  worn 
from  much  handling.  Spike  held  it  in  his  hands  and 
wondered  what  the  face  would  be  like.  Could  it  bring 
to  the  man  on  the  ground  the  feeling  that  a  certain 


face  had  once  brought  to  him?  The  moon  rose  late 
these  nights  and  it  would  still  be  several  hours  before 
the  first  ray  would  stream  across  the  sand.  Spike's 
thoughts  strayed  in  broken  circles  around  his  own 
broken  life  as  he  waited.  The  sick  man  slept  on  peace- 
fully. He  was  quiet  now  and  when  he  awakened  he 
would  probably  be  rational.  Heaven  send  he  would  not 
awaken  until  the  moon  had  risen ! 

Suddenly  Spike  threw  the  packet  from  him.  Not  far, 
however,  and  almost  immediately  reached  for  it  again. 
The  reaching  brought  his  hand  quickly  to  his  shoulder 
with  an  oath,  but  the  hand  still  clutched  the  photo- 
graph. The  waiting  moments  had  brought  a  flood  of 
memories  that  had  been  dead.  Had  his  mind  been 
clearer  and  his  will  stronger  they  would  have  remained 
dead;  now,  in  his  helplessness,  they  swung  loose  and 
he  was  not  able  to  stem  their  onslaught. 

The  strap  that  held  the  case  gave  easily  under  his 
touch.  It  was  used  to  be  opened  often.  The  man's 
hand  went  stupidly  to  his  forehead  as  if  to  clear  his 
brain,  then  tore  at  the  tightening  band  of  his  shirt. 
The  distance  between  himself  and  the  man  on  the 
ground  was  only  a  few  feet  and  his  regular,  tranquil 
breathing  came  distinctly  to  him.  The  moon  had 
traveled  several  degrees  and  the  light  was  full  and 
strong  before  Spike  raised  his  eyes  from  the  picture. 
Suddenly  the  moon  went  out.  The  man  on  the  ground 
vanished.  Spike  sank  to  the  ground  and  lay  quite  still. 
When  he  moved  again  it  was  to  realize  he  had  fainted. 
He  sat  up  and  tried  to  smile  at  his  weakness  and  his 
hand  went  spasmodically  to  his  shoulder.  It  was  a 
serious  effort  to  free  his  shirt  from  his  arm ;  he  tried 
it  until  he  had  to  give  up.  Then  the  moon  went  out 
again.  Spike's  next  effort  revealed  the  fact  that  he 
could  not  rise,  he  could  not  even  move. 


It  was  many  weeks  later  when  Jackson,  telling  the 
story  to  the  sympathetic  soul  hovering  over  him,  came 
to  the  end. 

"He  was  crazed  by  his  sufferings  and  weakened  by 
loss  of  blood,  you  know,  and  the  first  word  I  caught  was 
your  name.     Funny,  wasn't  it?" 

The  eyes  that  had  been  bent  upon  the  invalid's  face 
dropped  to  study  a  patch  of  sunlight  on  the  floor. 

"Don't  go,  you  mustn't  leave  me,"  the  sick  man 
interrupted  himself  to  say  as  the  hand  that  held  his 
relaxed  its  grasp  and  the  woman  arose  to  go. 

"I  can't  allow  you  to  overtax  yourself,"  the  woman's 
voice  answered  unsteadily;  "you  must  try  to  sleep 
now." 

"But  you  mustn't  leave  me,"  the  man  persisted,  with 
the  petulance  of  a  sick  child.  "I  won't  be  left  alone. 
I  can't  get  those  eyes  out  of  my  mind.  Then  he  began 
to  rave  and  sob  and  fight  the  sand.  Oh,  it  was  hor- 
rible, horrible  !" 

A  moment  the  man's  eyes  closed  as  he  dropped  limply 
back  upon  his  pillow-s,  but  he  aroused  himself  to  catch 
at  the  skirts  of  the  woman  as  again  she  tried  to  slip 
away.  "No,  no,  I  say,"  he  urged.  "I  can't  stand  it  to 
be  alone  even  when  I  think  of  it.  The  thing  haunts  me 
when  I  close  my  eyes." 

"But  you  must  not  excite  yourself.  You  do  not  want 
to  bring  your  fever  back,"  the  woman  pleaded. 

"Don't  shut  out  the  sunlight,"  the  man  answered, 
peevishly ;  "why  do  you  make  it  so  dark  ?" 

With  unsteady  hands  the  woman  raised  the  shade  and 
turned  her  face  from  the  light. 

"He  didn't  say  much,"  the  man  went  on,  relentlessly, 
"and  what  he  did  say  was  half  choked  in  his  throat, 
but  he  told  the  whole  story  somehow.  As  I  lay  there 
unable  to  move  hand  or  foot  I  saw  the  tragedy  of  it  all 
and  would  stake  my  life  on  the  truth  of  it.  He  seemed 
trying  to  reach  me,  and  I  would  have  given  my  life  to 
get  to  him,  but  there  we  were,  both  powerless  to  move. 
In  his  mind  his  fingers  were  clutching  the  throat  of 

the  man  who  had  made  her  false  to  him " 

"Stop!"  broke  from  the  woman's  white  lips  before 
she  thought,  then  "You  must  calm  yourself,"  she  mur- 
mured, trying  again  to  rise,  but  this  time  her  trembling 
knees  refused  to  support  her. 

"That's  all,  anyway,"  the  man  finished,  "except  that 
he  fell  back  as  his  strength  gave  out  with  no  one  to 
perform  the  last  kind  offices  for  him."  Then,  after  a 
pause,  "If  that  prairie  schooner  had  not  come  along 
just  when  it  did  I  would  have  gone  off  my  wits  again." 
The  woman  made  no  further  effort  to  stop  the  story. 
White  and  numb,  she  listened. 

"He  was  the  truest  friend  I  ever  had,"  Jackson  went 
on,  "the  truest  man  and  the  bravest  God  ever  made." 

A  breath  of  wind  stirred  the  curtains,  a  child  fretted 
in  an  adjoining  room,  the  sick  man  moved  restlessly 
among  his  pillows,  still  the  woman  sat  dumb  and 
motionless. 

I  took  this  little  packet  from  his  breast,"  Jackson 
began  again,  not  mentioning  how'  he  had  found  the 
photograph  he  always  carried  with  him  dropped  upon 
the  sand,  and  producing  Spike's  treasure  from  under 
his  pillow.  "I  have  been  waiting  to  open  this  until  I 
was  strong  enough  to  tell  you  his"  story,  because  I 
wanted  you  to  see  it,  too.  I  know  it  was  a  sacred  thing 
to  him,  because  I  know  how  much  this  one  means  to 
me,"  smiling  tenderly  upon  the  battered  case  he  drew 
from  inside  his  shirt  to  lay  in  her  hand. 

"Funny,"  he  ruminated,  as  he  fumbled  with  the  thong 
that  bound  the  dead  man's  case,  "that  the  name  of  the 
woman  who  wrecked  his  life  should  have  been  the  same 
as  yours." 

A  sudden  ray  of  light  flashed  upon  the  likeness  in 
the  dead  man's  case  and  stole  into  two  pairs  of  horror- 
stricken  eyes,  for  the  face  in  both  cases  was  the  same. 
San  Francisco,  November,  1907. 


November  9,  1907. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


LETTERS  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 


An  Interesting   Compilation    Throws   Some  Additional  Light 
upon  a  Great  Reign. 


"The  Letters  of  Queen  Victoria"  have  made  their 
appearance  in  three  impressive  volumes.  They  cover  a 
period  extending  from  the  year  1S37  to  the  year  1861, 
and  with  such  supervision  as  that  of  John  Morley  and 
half  a  dozen  other  distinguished  men  of  letters  it  need 
hardly  be  said  that  the  work  is  faultless  in  style  and 
arrangement.  The  various  groups  of  letters  are  pre- 
ceded in  each  case  by  introductory  historical  notes,  so 
that  the  letters  themselves  may  be  read  with  a  due  com- 
prehension of  the  events  immediately  behind  them. 
These  notes  are  concise  and  helpful. 

Such  a  collection  as  this,  however  ample  it  may  be, 
however  generous  in  quantity,  must  necessarily  be  a 
little  disappointing.  It  is  obvious,  and  indeed  we  are 
told  as  much,  that  the  complete  correspondence  of 
Queen  Victoria  would  fill,  not  three,  but  many  hun- 
dreds of  volumes.  She  was  an  indefatigable  letter- 
writer.  Her  correspondence  with  European  relatives 
was  voluminous.  For  a  long  period  of  time  the  queen 
seems  to  have  written  to  her  uncle,  the  King  of  the 
Belgians,  nearly  every  day.  It  was  perhaps  not  un- 
natural that  so  young  a  girl  thus  suddenly  called  to 
the  throne  should  turn  for  counsel  to  one  so  much  older 
and  more  experienced.  But  the  frequency  with  which 
advice  is  thus  asked  from  a  foreign  king,  the  implicit 
reliance  upon  that  advice,  can  hardly  have  been  sus- 
pected by  a  people  who  must  have  naturally  supposed 
that  her  own  constitutional  advisers,  Lord  Melbourne 
for  example,  were  fully  competent  to  guide  the  steps 
of  their  queen.  A  great  many  of  these  letters  are 
given,  but  there  were  hundreds  that  are  not  given. 
From  first  to  last  the  whole  of  this  correspondence 
bears  testimony  to  the  scrupulous  and  discriminating 
care  with  which  it  has  been  edited — a  care  that  was, 
of  course,  necessary,  but  that  is  sometimes  none  the 
less  irritating  to  frail  and  curious  human  nature. 
Queen  Victoria  knew  every  secret  of  the  political  life 
of  her  own  country  and  most  of  the  secrets  of  other 
countries.  She  was  intimate  with  the  French  court  at 
the  most  trying  time  in  its  history,  and  her  correspond- 
ence on  the  really  great  events  of  the  day  must  have 
extraordinary  historical  value.  But  this  is  just  the 
correspondence  that  we  are  not  allowed  to  see.  A  cur- 
tain is  raised  only  to  show  other  and  denser  curtains 
behind,  while  here  and  there  a  frank  comment  on  polit- 
ical affairs  is  allowed  to  tantalize  us  by  its  inadequacy. 

On  the  whole,  the  reputation  of  Queen  Victoria  will 
be  enhanced  by  these  letters.  They  show,  as  has  been 
shown  in  the  diary  and  elsewhere,  a  woman  of  mediocre 
but  alert  mentality,  passionately  devoted  to  her  duty 
and  unswerving  in  her  attention  to  whatever  might 
conduce  to  national  welfare.  The  intelligence  of  her 
grasp  upon  the  constant  changes  in  the  political  atmos- 
phere is  remarkable.  Everywhere  and  at  all  times  a 
saving  common  sense  was  the  compass  by  which  she 
steered.  A  more  powerful  intellect  would  have  been 
her  undoing,  because  it  would  have  given  point  and 
force  to  womanly  ambition,  but  her  mental  equipment 
was  at  all  times  atuned  to  her  need,  and  this  is  some- 
times so  near  to  genius  as  to  be  mistaken  for  it. 

It  is  with  Victoria  as  woman  rather  than  as  queen 
that  the  democracy  of  today  is  chiefly  concerned.  It  is 
creditable  to  our  nature  that  we  so  eagerly  push  aside 
the  shadows  of  caste  and  position  in  order  that  we  may 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  human  nature  beneath.  That,  at 
least,  lies  under  the  reflection  of  eternity.  Queen  Vic- 
toria's letters  are  always  feminine  even  to  the  under- 
lineations,  which  "jump  to  the  eye"  so  many  times  upon 
every  page.  Here,  for  instance,  is  her  own  description 
of  the  early  morning  scene  when  she  was  told  of  her 
future  fortune: 

I  was  awoke  at  6  o'clock  by  mamma,  who  told  me  that  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Lord  Conyngham  were  here  and 
wished  to  see  me.  I  got  out  of  bed  and  went  into  my  sit- 
ting room  (only  in  my  dressing  gown  and  alone)  and  saw 
them.  Lord  Conyngham  (the  lord  chamberlain)  then  ac- 
quainted me  that  my  poor  uncle,  the  king,  was  no  more,  and 
had  expired  at  twelve  minutes  past  2  this  morning,  and  con- 
sequently that  I  am  queen.  Lord  Conyngham  knelt  down  and 
kissed  my  hand,  at  the  same  time  delivering  to  me  the  official 
announcement  of  the  poor  king's  demise.  The  archbishop 
then  told  me  that  the  queen  was  desirous  that  he  should 
come  and  tell  me  the  details  of  the  last  moments  of  my  poor, 
good  uncle.  He  said  that  he  had  directed  his  mind  to  religion, 
and  had  died  in  a  perfectly  quiet  state  of  mind  and  was 
quite  prepared  for  his  death.  He  added  that  the  king's 
sufferings  at  the  last  were  not  very  great,  but  that  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  uneasiness.  Lord  Conyngham,  whom  I  charged 
to  express  my  feelings  of  condolence  and  sorrow  to  the  poor 
queen,  returned  directly  to  Windsor.  I  then  went  to  my  room 
and  dressed. 

When  Queen  Victoria  engaged  herself  to  marry 
Prince  Albert,  it  was  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians  that 
she  first  conveyed  the  news.  Her  letter  is  dated  15th 
of  October,  1839: 

This  letter  will,  I  am  sure,  give  you  pleasure,  for  you  have 
always  shown  and  taken  so  warm  an  interest  in  all  that  con- 
cerns me.  My  mind  is  quite  made  up — and  I  told  Albert  this 
morning  of  it.  The  warm  affection  lie  showed  me  on  learning 
this  gave  me  great  pleasure.  He  seems  perfection,  and  1 
think  I  have  the  prospect  of  very  great  happiness  before  me. 
I  love  him  more  than  I  can  say,  and  I  shall  do  everything  in 
my  power  to  render  the  sacrifice  he  has  made  (for  a  sacrifice 
in  my  opinion  it  is)  as  small  as  I  can.  He  seems  to  have  a 
very  great  tact — a  very  necessary  thing  in  his  position. 
These  last  few  days  have  passed  like  a  dream  to  me,  and  I 
am  so  much  bewildered  by  it  all  that  I  know  hardly  how  to 
write  ;  but  I  do  feel  very,  very  happy. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  lurking  idea  in  the  young 
queen's  mind  that  her  own  Parliament  should  have  been 
the  first  recipient  of  the  good  news,  for  she  pledges  her 
uncle  to  tell  "no  one,"  lest  she  be  charged  with  neglect. 


In  I  wo  weeks  she  is  again  writing  to  her  uncle,  appar- 
ently under  the  stress  of  emotions  that  must  ^nd  expres- 
sion   to    some   one: 

Oh,  dear  uncle,  I  do  feci  so  happy.  I  do  so  adore  Albert. 
He  is  quite  an  angel,  and  so  very,  very  kind  to  me,  and  seems 
so  fond  of  me,  which  touches  me  much.  1  trust  and  hope  I 
shall  be  able  to  make  him  as  happy  as  he  ought  to  be.  1  can 
not  bear  to  part  from  him,  for  we  spend  such  delightful  hours 
together. 

But  in  spite  of  her  affection  for  her  betrothed,  the 
queen  was  still  queen,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
she  had  to  express  herself  with  some  emphasis  where 
the  prince's  wishes,  natural  enough  in  their  way,  seemed 
to  conflict  with  political  necessities  or  the  temper  of 
the  people.  No  doubt  the  prince  wished  to  be  made 
a  peer,  but  that  the  queen's  husband  should  also  be  a 
legislator  was  out  of  the  question.  On  November  21, 
1839,  she  writes  to  him: 

Lord  Melbourne  told  me  yesterday  that  the  whole  cabinet 
are  strongly  of  opinion  that  you  should  NOT  be  made  a  peer. 

Even  on  such  delicate  matters  of  the  succession  and 
the  expectations  that  are  natural  to  all  women,  the 
queen  spoke  fully  and  without  reserve  to  her  lover.  On 
November  22,  1839,  she  writes  to  him: 

Respecting  the  succession,  in  case  Ernest  should  die  with- 
out children,  it  would  not  do  to  stipulate  nozv,  but  your  second 
son,  if  you  had  one,  should  reside  at  Cobnrg.  That  can  easily 
be  arranged  if  the  thing  should  happen  hereafter,  and  the 
English  would  not  like  it  to  be  arranged  now. 

The  whole  paragraph  is  underlined. 

There  is  still  another  reference  to  the  question  of  the 
peerage.  Apparently  the  prince  wanted  badly  to  be  a 
peer,  and  the  queen  had  to  tell  him  the  exact  truth  and, 
if  the  phrase  is  permissible,  to  take  off  her  gloves  in 
the  telling.     She  writes  subsequently: 

The  English  are  very  jealous  of  any  foreigner  interfering 
in  the  government  of  this  country,  and  have  already  in  some 
of  the  papers  (which  are  friendly  to  me  and  you)  expressed 
a  hope  that  you  would  not  interfere.  Nozv,  although  I  know 
you  never  zcould,  still,  if  you  zvere  a  peer,  they  would  all  say 
'the  prince  meant  to  play  a  political  part.  I  am  certain  you 
will  understand  this,  but  it  is  much  better  not  to  say  anything 
more  about  it  now,  and  to  let  the  whole  matter  rest.  The 
Tories  make  a  great  disturbance,  saying  that  you  are  a  Papist, 
because  the  words  "a  Protestant  prince"  have  not  been  put 
into  the  Declaration — a  thing  which  would  be  quite  unneces- 
sary, seeing  that  I  can  not  marry  a  Papist. 

Then,  again,  the  prince  wanted  to  select  his  own 
attendants,  and  once  more  the  queen  had  to  put  her  foot 
down  with  some  force.  For  the  prince  to  be  associated 
with  persons  of  political  prominence  would  never  do, 
and  so  the  queen  writes  to  him: 

As  to  your  wish  about  your  gentlemen,  my  dear  Albert,  I 
must  tell  you  quite  honestly  that  it  will  not  do.  You  may 
entirely  rely  upon  me  that  the  people  who  will  be  about  you 
will  be  absolutely  pleasant  people,  of  high  standing  and  good 
character. 

There  were  several  of  these  small  frictions.  Doubt- 
less the  prince  found  it  difficult  to  understand  that  he 
would  have  no  power  whatsoever  in  English  public  life, 
and  that  even  the  authority  of  the  queen  was  so  strictly 
circumscribed  and  its  exercise  so  jealously  watched  that 
the  smallest  deviation  would  be  in  the  highest  degree 
dangerous.  The  prince  was  anxious  that  the  queen 
should  stay  for  a, while  at  Windsor,  and  he  doubtless 
pressed  his  wishes  with  some  ardor,  for  the  queen  writes 
to  him : 

You  have  written  to  me  in  one  of  your  letters  about  our 
stay  at  Windsor,  but,  my  dear  Albert,  you  have  not  at  all 
understood  the  matter.  You  forget,  my  dearest  love,  that  J 
am  the  sovereign,  and  that  business  can  stop  and  zvait  for 
nothing.  Parliament  is  sitting,  and  something  occurs  almost 
every  day  for  zvhich  I  may  be  required,  and  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible for  me  to  be  absent  from  London. 

Then,  again,  there  was  the  question  of  the  royal  arms. 
The  prince  wanted  to  have  a  seal  and  he  had  to  be 
reminded  that   for  this  the  express  permission  of  the 

queen  was  needed.     She  writes : 

Now -as  to  the.  arms:  As  an  English  prince  you  have  no 
right,  and  Uncle  Leopold  had  no  right,  to  quarter  the  English 
arms,  but  the  sovereign  has  the  right  to  allozc  it  by  royal  com- 
mand. I  will  do  it  again  for  you.  But  it  can  only 
be  done  by  royal  command. 

Uncle  Leopold  apparently  had  somewhat  fallen  from 
grace  in  these  latter  days.  With  Prince  Albert  loom- 
ing so  large  upon  the  horizon  as  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend,  the  need  for  avuncular  assistance  had  Decome 
attenuated.  And  his  majesty  of  Belgium  did  not  like 
it,  apparently.  We  are  not  allowed  to  know  exactly 
what  he  said,  but  whatever  it  was,  it  was  displeasing 
to  the  queen,  for  she  writes  to  the  prince: 

I  have  received  today  an  ungracious  letter  from  Uncle 
Leopold.  He  appears  to  me  to  be  nettled  because  I  no  longer 
ask  his  advice,  but  dear  uncle  is  given  to  believe  that  he 
must  rule  the  roost  everywhere.  However,  that  is  not  a 
necessity. 

However,  the  letters  go  on  and  "dear  uncle"  appar- 
ently gets  over  his  momentary  attack  of  spleen.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  another  letter  from  the  queen 
to  the  king  she  assures  him — apparently  in  answer  to  his 
expressed  apprehensions — that  his  letters  do  not  pass 
through  the  English  Foreign  Office  and  are  read  by  her- 
self alone.  Her  own  letters  also  are  sent  direct  to  Bel- 
gium, and  his  majesty  need  be  under  no  concern  as  to 
the  inviolability  of  their  correspondence.  This,  of 
course,  is  very  satisfactory,  although  there  might  have 
been  some  pardonable  curiosity  in  England  as  to  the 
nature  of  letters  which  must  be  so  carefully  guarded 
from  the  English  Foreign  Office. 

A  memorandum  from  Mr.  Anson  throws  an  interest- 
ing light  on  court  society.  It  is  dated  from  Windsor 
Castle  and  records  an  utterance  by  Lord  Melbourne, 
who  says : 

The  prince  is  bored  witli  the  sameness  of  his  chess  every 


evening.  He  would  like  to  tiring  literal)'  and  sci< 
about  the  cnurt.  vary  the  society,  and  infuse  a  mon  useful 
tendency  into  it.  The  queen,  however,  has  no  fancy  to  en- 
courage such  people.  This  arises  from  a  feeling  on  her  part 
that  her  education  has  not  fitted  her  to  take  part  in  such 
conversation  ...  as  the  world  goes,  she  would,  as  any 
girl,  have  been  considered  accomplished,  lor  she  speaks  Ger 
man  well  and  writes  it.  understands  Italian,  speaks  I  icti.Ii 
fluently  and  writes  it  with  great  elegance.  In  addition  to  this, 
old  Davys  instilled  some  Latin  into  her  during  his  tutorship. 
The  rest  of  her  education  she  owes  to  her  own  natural  shrewd- 
ness and  quickness,  and  this  perhaps  has  not  been  the  proper 
education  for  one  who  was  to  wear  the  crown  of  England. 

Lord  Melbourne  may,  of  course,  have  been  misrepre- 
sented, but  the  expression  that  the  queen  "has  no  fancy 
to  encourage  such  people"  has  a  singularly  infelicitous 
sound  about  it  and  one  not  quite  in  keeping  with  what 
we  know  of  Lord  Melbourne. 

The  queen's  description  of  the  first  attempt  that  was 
made  upon  her  Ufe  is  a  vivid  one.  Writing  to  the  King 
of  the  Belgians,  she  says: 

On  returning  from  the  chapel  on  Sunday,  Albert  was  observ- 
ing how  civil  the  people  were,  and  then  suddenly  turned  to  me 
and  said  it  appeared  to  him  as  though  a  man  had  held  out  a 
pistol  to  the  carriage  and  that  it  had  hung  fire.  Accordingly. 
when  we  came  home  he  mentioned  it  to  Colonel  Arbuthnot, 
who  was  only  to  tell  it  to  Sir  J.  Graham  and  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  have  the  police  instructed  and  nobody  else.  No  one,  how- 
ever, who  was  with  us,  such  as  footmen,  etc..  had  seen  any- 
thing at  all.  Albert  began  to  doubt  what  he  believed  he  had 
seen. 

But  a  boy  was  found  who  had  seen  the  same  thing 
and  who  had  been  standing  close  to  the  man  at  the 
time  and  had  heard  him  mutter  "Fool  that  I  was  not 
to  fire."  It  was  therefore  arranged  that  the  queen  and 
the  prince  should  again  drive  out,  carefully  and  secretlv 
guarded,  with  a  view  to  arresting  the  man  should  he 
take  the  opportunity  to  make  a  further  attempt.  The 
queen  continues: 

After  some  consultation  ...  as  nothing  could  be 
done,  we  drove  out — many  police  then  in  plain  clothes  being 
distributed  in  and  about  the  parks  and  the  two  equerries  riding 
so  close  on  each  side  that  they  must  have  been  hit  if  any 
one  was  ;  still  the  feeling  of  looking  out  for  such  a  man  was 
not  des  plus  agreables.  However,  we  drove  through  the  parks, 
up  to  Hampstead  and  back  again.  All  was  so  quiet  that  we 
almost  thought  of  nothing — when,  as  we  drove  down  Consti- 
tution Hill,  very  fast,  we  heard  the  report  of  a  pistol,  but 
not  at  all  loud,  so  that  had  we  not  been  on  the  alert  we  should 
hardly  nave  taken  notice  of  it.  We  saw  the  man  seized  by  a 
policeman,  next  to  zvhom  he  was  standing  when  he  tired,  but 
we  did  not  stop.  Colonel  Arbuthnot  and  two  others  saw  him 
take  aim,  but  we  only  heard  the  report  (looking  both  the  other 
way).  We  both  felt  very  glad  that  our  drive  had  had  the 
effect  of  having  the  man  seized.  Whether  it  was  loaded  or 
not  we  can  not  yet  tell,  but  we  are  again  full  of  gratitude  to 
Providence  for  invariably  protecting  us. 

A  description  of  the  work  can,  of  course,  be  little 
more  than  a  selection,  almost  at  haphazard,  of  a  few 
extracts  from  a  few  letters  that  are  still  of  a  nature  to 
be  of  some  popular  interest.  The  importance  of  the 
collection  is  indeed  more  personal  than  historical. 
Even  after  half  a  century  the  nerves  of  national  and  of 
international  life  are  still  too  near  the  surface  to  be 
needlessly  touched,  and  sleeping  political  animosities 
and  prejudices  might  easily  be  aroused  by  the  indis- 
creet publication  of  the  intimate  opinions  of  one  who 
was  so  close  to  the  public  life  of  Europe.  Those  to 
whom  the  work  of  editing  these  letters  has  been  en- 
trusted have  done  their  work  surpassingly  well.  In- 
deed, our  occasional  irritation  at  the  sudden  veiling  of 
the  stage,  at  the  light  which  flickers  for  a  moment  and 
then  disappears,  is  a  proof  of  a  caution  that  is  com- 
mendable while  it  tantalizes.  Nor  should  the  illustra- 
tions in  the  form  of  portraits  be  allowed  to  pass  with- 
out their  meed  of  praise.  They  are  skilfully  selected 
and  finely  executed. 

"Letters  of  Queen  Victoria,"  published  by  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  New  York;  three  volumes,  $\5. 

Belva  Lockwood,  the  first  woman  to  be  admitted  to 
practice  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  is 
the  dean  of  American  women  lawyers,  and,  aside  from 
the  fact  that  on  two  occasions  she  was  nominated  by 
the  Equal  Rights  party  for  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States,  is  an  able  and  brilliant  woman.  Mrs.  Lockwood 
is  in  her  seventy-seventh  year,  but  her  mind  is  as  alert 
as  ever.  She  is  now  consummating  the  greatest  work 
of  her  life  in  completing  what  is  probably  the  most 
important  law  case  ever  won  by  a  woman,  the  securing 
of  a  five-million-dollar  judgment  against  the  United 
States  government  for  six  thousand  Cherokee  Indians. 
She  was  graduated  from  the  National  LTniversity  Law 
School,  Washington,  in  May,  1873,  after  having  been 
refused  matriculation  in  Columbia  College,  now  George 
Washington  University,  on  account  of  her  sex. 

While  Professor  David  Todd,  the  astronomer,  was 
on  the  top  of  the  Andes,  nearly  three  miles  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  he  worked  for  a  time  in  a  great  iron 
tank  about  six  feet  square,  into  which  he  had  air  forcetl 
until  the  atmosphere  within  was  about  the  same  as  that 
at  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  compartment  was  lighted 
by  electricity  and  was  connected  with  the  outer  world 
by  telephone.  The  professor  believes  he  has  discovered 
a  way  to  promote  the  comfort  of  those  who  at  great 
heights  are  subject  to  mountain  sickness. 

There  are  130  camps  and  road  houses  in  Alaska  pro- 
vided with  telephones,  in  addition  to  many  business 
houses,  residences  and  cabins  situated  within  the  limits 
of  the  larger  camps.  The  main  exchange  is  at  Nome. 
Skagway  and  White  Horse  are  connected  by  telephone. 
—     ■*•»- — 

The  manufacture  of  rubber  from  the  native  guayule 
shrub  has  begun  in  Marathon,  Texas.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  factory  owners  control  75  per  cent  of  the 
guayule  land  in  Texas. 
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MISSISSIPPI    MUSSEL    PEARLS. 

Rich  Finds,  Long  Unsuspected — Greed    of  the    Fishers  De- 
stroying the  Innocent  Bivalve. 


Not  only  the  States,  but  the  national  government  as 
well,  is  taking  up  the  question  of  preserving  the  living 
and  untamed  resources  of  the  country.  Deer,  moose, 
and  elk  have  long  been  guarded  in  season  against  the 
hunters;  squirrels,  also,  but  not  so  generally.  Ducks, 
geese,  grouse,  quail,  and  numerous  other  members  of 
the  feathered  tribe  are  being  saved  from  threatened 
extinction — even  the  hated  and  despised  crow  has  had 
the  promise  of  protection.  Farther  than  this,  one  of 
the  lowliest  creatures  of  earth,  the  retired,  mute,  and 
inoffensive  fresh-water  clam  or  mussel  is  now  to  receive 
attention. 

One  of  the  tasks  the  government  has  set  for  itself  is 
to  find  out  why  the  pearl-bearing  mussels  of  the  rivers 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  are  disappearing  and  to  try 
to  propagate  them.  A  commission  headed  by  Professor 
Paul  Bartsch  of  Burlington  has  begun  a  thorough 
search  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  to  find  out 
all  about  the  mussel. 

The  mussel  is  highly  regarded  in  that  section  of  the 
country.  Not  only  has  it  been  the  basis  of  a  profitable 
industry  in  the  way  of  furnishing  raw  material  for 
button  making,  but  it  has  enriched  a  great  many  who 
have  merely  taken  up  the  hunt  in  the  hope  of  finding 
valuable  pearls,  says  the  Charleston  Sunday  News. 

Mussels  have  been  found  in  large  quantities  along 
the  upper  Mississippi,  but  pearls  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween, due  possibly  to  the  fact  that  the  teipperature  of 
the  water  is  not  so  favorable  to  the  propagation  of  the 
slug,  the  technical  name  for  the  pearl-bearing  secre- 
tions. Down  along  the  White  and  Arkansas  rivers 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  pearls  have 
been  found  in  the  last  five  years.  In  Arkansas  more 
than  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  them  have  been  un- 
earthed in  that  time. 

The  pearl-bearing  mussel  has  been  found  now  and 
then  for  years  in  the  Arkansas  rivers  by  fishermen,  who 
use  it  as  a  bait  for  the  drum  and  the  red  horse  varie- 
ties of  the  sucker  family  of  fish.  Several  lucky  finds 
of  this  character  on  the  Black  River  started  everybody 
hunting. 

It  was  all  a  gamble.  Only  now  and  then  a  mussel 
with  a  precious  stone  attached  would  be  found,  but 
when  once  discovered  it  was  well  worth  the  time 
employed.  Those  who  would  not  wade  loafed  around 
on  the  banks  and  bid  against  one  another  for  the  un- 
touched shells  brought  in  by  the  fishermen.  Bathing 
parties  and  picnics  at  which  the  interest  centred  in 
pearl   finding   were   common. 

Many  stories  are  told  of  lucky  finds.  A  trio  of 
tramps  one  day  tried  to  induce  a  ferryman  to  carry 
them  across  the  river.  He  gruffly  refused,  telling  them 
to  go  to  work  and  hunt  pearls  for  a  living.  They  took 
his  advice  and  in  about  three  hours  had  gathered  sev- 
eral bushels  of  shells.  Sitting  down  to  open  them  they 
discovered  in  the  fifth  shell  a  pearl  that  sold  for  more 
than  enough  to  buy  all  the  earthly  possessions  of  the 
ferryman. 

A  lad  playing  about  a  boat  used  for  pearl  fishing 
discovered  something  shiny  on  the  bottom.  He  showed 
it  to  a  man  whom  he  met  on  the  street,  and  cheerfully 
accepted  ten  dollars  for  the  pearl.  The  man  disposed 
of  it  to  a  friend  for  fifty  dollars,  who  sold  it  later  for 
four  times  that  sum  to  a  professional  buyer,  who  is 
reported  to  have  received  several  thousand  dollars 
for  it. 

A  business  man  who  was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy 
went  down  to  the  river  to  put  in  a  few  days  fishing 
while  he  contrived  to  think  some  way  out  of  his  dif- 
ficulties. On  the  first  day  he  found  three  pearls  that 
he  disposed  of  for  sufficient  to  pay  all  of  his  debts. 

Pearls  worth  $900  were  found  in  one  afternoon  by 
three  young  Northern  women  who  hao  accepted  an 
invitation  from  a  Southern  hostess  to  join  them  in  a 
bathing  party  with  a  pearl'  fishing  attachment.  The 
proper  dress  for  these  functions,  by  the  way,  was  the 
ordinary  bathing  dress  and  broad  brimmed  straw  hats. 

Although  the  industry  has'  waned  greatly  the  last 
year,  there  are  still  numerous  camps  of  fishermen  to 
be  seen  dotting  the  river  banks.  The  shallows  were, 
of  course,  first  looted,  and  nowadays  most  of  the  work 
is  done  in  the  deeps.  For  this  purpose  oyster  tongs  are 
used,  and  the  work  is  kept  up  most  of  the  year. 

Dredging  for  pearls  is  very  largely  a  business  matter 
these  days.  Dredges  are  used  on  the  deep  places,  and 
on  the  bars  the  river  bottom  was  ploughed  up  and  the 
mussels  were  brought  in  in  scows  and  opened.  The 
shells  were  saved  and  sold  to  the  button  factories  that 
sprang  up  at  every  town  and  village.  These  shells 
more  than  paid  the  expenses  of  the  work,  and  the  pearls 
found  were  clear  profit.  Several  comfortable  fortunes 
were  built  up  in  this  way. 

There  are  hundreds  of  button  factories  all  along  the 
upper  Mississippi.  Wherever  there  are  sand  bars  and 
shallow  places  the  work  of  dredging  for  mussels  goes 
on.  The  supply  is  getting  shorter  every  year,  and  to 
preserve  the  sources  and  propagate  the  mussel  the  last 
Congress  was  induced  to  make  a  liberal  appropriation. 

Shells  by  the  carload  are  shipped  to  the  factories 
and  there  they  are  made  into  blanks  and  buttons.  A 
big  business  in  shipping  the  blanks  to  Germany  has 
been  built  up  in  the  last  few  years. 

The  expedition  is  to  examine  into  the  habits  and 
conditions  of  the  mussel  and  to  determine  what  can 
be  d-  ne  to  save  this  lucrative  industry.     It  is  intended 

)  v  sit  in  a  launch  every  sandbank  and  slough,  every 


bayou   and  tributary   from   St.   Paul  to  the  Arkansas. 
In  an  interview  Professor  Bartsch  says: 

"The  difficulties  of  artificial  propagation  of  the  mus- 
sel are  many.  These  may  be  overcome,  but  at  present 
we  do  not  know  sufficient  of  the  mussel  and  its  habits 
to  be  able  to  form  a  definite  opinion.  It  is  a  very 
simple  thing  to  turn  millions  of  eggs  into  fish,  but  the 
egg  of  the  mussel  passes  through  another  stage  before 
it  become  a  mussel.  After  being  hatched  it  is  a  para- 
site which  attaches  itself  to  fish.  Now  while  one  mus- 
sel may  produce  sixty  thousand  eggs,  but  a  very  small 
number  of  these  will  be  hatched.  That  is  one  of  the 
things  the  expedition  will  learn  something  about.  If 
artificial  propagation  shall  not  prove  practicable,  per- 
haps by  protecting  the  fish  and  the  mussels  and  having 
a  closed  season  during  which  the  mussels  must  not  be 
disturbed  the  desired  results  may  be  attained." 


RECENT  VERSE. 


The  Sea  of  Cities. 

Floats  ever  by  me,  in  this  sea  of  streets, 
Now  that  man  and  now  this,  one  after  one ; 
A  glance  of  eye  to  eye  and  he  has  passed — 
And  still  the  organ  grinder  grinds  his  song. 

Into  the  sea  of  utter  nothingness 
They  trickle  by  me.  this  man  and  now  that : 
A  glance  upon  his  Fate  and  he  has  passed — 
And  still  the  organ  grinder  grinds  his  song. 
-Detler    von    Liliencron,    translated    by    Sinclair    Lewis,    in 
Transatlantic  Tales. 


Expectation. 

Not  yet?     Not  yet?     It  is  so  long  to  wait. 
Day   after   day,    for  just   one   word   to   show 
That  some  one  whom  you  care  for  cares  to  know 
News  of  your  welfare.     How  you  come  and  go. 

When  you  are  lonely.     If  the  turns  of  Fate 

Bring  good  or  ill?     It  is  50  long  to  wait! 

Not  yet?     Not  yet?     O  foolish  eyes  that  watch! 
If  the  words  came,  what  message  would  they  bear? 
The  glory  and  the  glow — would  they  be  there 
In  you,  yourself?     The  thing  is,  not  to  care — 

The  highest  hope  is  hard  again  to  match. 

O  foolish  heart !     O  foolish  eyes  to  watch ! 

— Douglas  Channing,  in  Ainslee's  Magazine. 


Autumn. 


The  thin  gold  of  the  sun  lies  slanting  on  the  hill  ; 

In  the  sorrowful  grays  and  muffled  violets  of  the  old  orchard 

A  group  of  girls  are  quietly  gathering  apples. 

Through    the    mingled   gloom    and    green    they    scarcely    speak 

at  all, 
And  their  broken  voices  rise  and  fall  unutterably  sad. 
There  are  no  birds,  and  the  goldenrod  is  gone. 
And  a  child  calls  out.  far  awav.   across  the  autumn   twilight  ; 
And  the  sad  gray  of  the  dusk  grows  slowly  deeper, 
And  the  old  world  seems  old  1 

— Arthur  Stringer,  in  Everybody's  Magazine. 


Sweetheart. 


Sweetheart,    I    am    coming   where   you    sing    beneath    the    rose 

In  Arcady,  the  beautiful,  the  fair  : 
The  lights  are  out  in  Athens  and  the  play  has  reached  its  close, 

The  wine  is  very  bitter  flowing  there ! 
Sweetheart,  I  am  coming  from  the  battle  and  the  blight 

To  Arcady,  the  quiet  and  the  sweet ; 
The  temples  are  abhorrent  and  the  city  moans  at  night. 

And  hearts  are  burned  to  cinders  in  its  heat ! 

Sweetheart,  I  am  coming  to  the  valleys  of  our  rest 

'In  Arcady,   the   garden   of  the   gleam ; 
The   stones   are    sharp    in   Athens   and    the   arrows  pierce    the 
breast, 

And  fame  is  but  a  shadow  in  a  dream  ! 
Sweetheart,  I  am  coming  to  the  sunshine  of  your  face. 

The  song  of  heart's  delight  and  heart's  refrain. 
The  simple,  quiet  spirit  of  the  wayside  charm  and  grace, 

With  love  within  a  cottage  in  the  lane ! 

Sweetheart,  I  have  listened  to  the  siren  voice  full  long, 

The   false,   the   fickle   music  of   the  crowd ; 
The  trumpets  die  in  echo  and  the  hills  forget  their  song, 

And  Athens   is  so   busv  being  proud  ! 
Sweetheart,  I  am  weary  of  the  hollow,  insincere. 

Selfish  and  self-seeking  heart  of  man ; 
I'm  coming  back  to  Arcady.  to  Arcady  the  dear, 

Beside  the  reedy  river  and  the  perished  pipes  of  Pan  ! 

Sweetheart.  I  am  coming  where  you  sit  with  tender  trust 

In  Arcady,  the  bloomy  and  the  bright, 
To  purge  my  heart  of  vanity  and  cleanse  my  soul  of  dust 

And  leave  the  lurid  Athens  to  its  night ! 
Sweetheart,  I  am  coming  where  you  wait  and  are  content, 

To  seek  the  dewy  fountains  of  the  dawn. 
And  change  this  garb  of  conquest  for  the  white  habiliment 

That  they  who  go  to  Arcady  put  on  ! 

Sweetheart,  it  won't  matter  to  the  temples  or  the  town, 

And   Athens  will   go   onward  just  the   same 
When  I  go  forth  to  greet  you  where  the  roses  flutter  down 

Beyond  the  bitter,  burning  brand  of  flame : 
But,  ah,  the  all-revealing,  unconcealing  sweet  of  it 

In  Arcady  together,  in  the  gleam, 
Beside  the  quiet  porches  in  our  youth-returned  to  sit, 

Blow  the  bubble,  build  the  castle,  dream  the  dream ! 

— Folger  McKinsey,  in  Baltimore  Sun. 

The  most  valuable  opal  in  the  world  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  imperial  cabinet  at  Vienna.  Another,  worn  by 
the  Empress  Josephine,  known  as  the  "Burning  of 
Troy,"  which  only  is  a  little  less  magnificent,  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Marchioness  of  Bute.  How  the  idea 
arose  in  the  first  instance  that  "the  broken  rainbow  of 
the  unlucky  opal"  brought  ill  luck  it  is  not  easy  to  tell. 
Some  allege  that  the  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
for  an  eye,  that  the  gem  shares  the  evil  influence  of  a 
peacock's  feather  and  acts  as  a  spy  in  the  house :  others 
that  the  opal  only  got  its  reputation  after  Sir  Walter 
Scott   had   connected   it   with   bad   luck   in   "Anne   of 

Geierstein." 

^i»  

Although  this  country  consumes  about  35  per  cent  of 
the  world's  total  output. of  graphite,  it  furnishes  but  20 
per  cent  of  it.  The  amount  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  1906,  chiefly  from  Ceylon,  was  valued  at 
$1,554,212,  and  the  value  of  the  domestic  production 
was  only  $340,239. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Colonel  Leopold  Markbreit,  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Volksblatt,  has  been  nominated  as  the  Republican  can- 
didate for  mayor.  He  is  among  the  foremost  German 
editors  of  the  country. 

Mrs.  Marshall  Field,  widow  of  Chicago's  merchant 
prince,  is  to  become  an  inspector  of  milk,  a  visitor  to 
the  tenement  houses  of  Chicago,  an  angel  of  the  hos- 
pitals and  rival  for  sociological  honors  of  Miss  Jane 
Addams  and  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer. 

Mile.  Helene  Mirapolski  recently  took  the  oath  of 
barrister  in  Paris  and  is  now  entitled  to  practice  in  the 
courts.  Mile.  Mirapolski  is  of  Polish  origin,  but  by 
birth  Parisian.  She  is  a  daughter  of  a  physician  and 
looks  more  like  a  schoolgirl  than  a  lawyer  when  in  the 
barrister's  toga.  She  is  the  youngest  woman  lawyer  in 
France  and  the  first  admitted  to  the  bar  at  her  age. 

Queen  Alexandra's  recent  purchase  of  a  home  in  her 
native  Denmark  jointly  with  her  sister,  the  Dowager 
Czarina,  was  over  King  Edward's  strongest  disap- 
proval. He  argues  that  her  buying  of  the  restful  villa 
Hivesdrop,  just  outside  Copenhagen,  is  likely  to  con- 
vey the  impression  to  his  (and  her)  subjects  that  if  she 
should  become  a  widow  she  would  leave  England  for- 
ever. 

Wesley  Markwood,  who  began  to  serve  the  govern- 
ment as  a  messenger  boy  in  the  War  Department  in 
1836,  is  now,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  and  a  half  years, 
serving  the  government  as  "messenger  boy"  in  the 
forest  service.  Department  of  Agriculture.  During  the 
fifty-five  years  of  Mr.  Markwood's  service  he  has  been 
a  soldier  in  the  Mexican  War,  a  non-commissioned 
officer  with  U.  S.  Cavalry  on  the  plains,  a  blue-jacket 
in  the  navy,  and  a  superintendent  of  national  ceme- 
teries. 

Miss  Sherife  Mehmed-Ali,  daughter  of  the  new 
Turkish  minister  to  the  United  States,  is  interpreter 
for  her  father.  Miss  Sherife  is  nine  years  old  and  the 
only  member  of  her  family  who  speaks  English 
fluently.  The  minister  speaks  the  language  only  a  little, 
but  his  bright  little  daughter  is  as  proficient  as  a  native 
born.  She  is  pretty,  with  a  round  cherub  face,  black 
hair  that  hangs  in  a  long  braid,  big  eyes,  and  a  perfect 
complexion.  She  learned  English  in  the  high  schools  ' 
at   Constantinople. 

Professor  David  Todd  of  Amherst  College  recently 
returned  from  an  expedition  to  Chili  and  Peru.  Pro- 
fessor Todd  left  this  country  last  May  and  proceeded 
to  the  lower  part  of  South  America,  where  he  had 
exceptional  opportunities  for  astronomical  observa- 
tions, studying  the  surface  of  Mars.  He  was  accom- 
panied on  his  travels  by  Mrs.  Todd,  who  takes  an 
enthusiastic  interest  in  science.  The  observations  of 
Mars  were  made  from  the  pampa  of  Iquique,  in  north- 
ern Chili,  and  the  photographs,  of  which  he  has  nearly 
7000,  were  taken  by  means  of  the  Gaertner  celestial 
camera. 

On  his  recent  visit  to  the  south  of  France,  President 
Fallieres  met  and  mingled  freely  with  the  peasants, 
shaking  their  hands  and  embracing  them,  and  often 
entering  their  cottages.  His  democratic  spirit  was  well 
known,  but  on  this  journey  he  endeared  himself  with 
the  people  of  South  France  as  has  no  other  chief  execu- 
tive. There  were  no  carriages  of  state,  pomp  and 
heraldry  that  marked  his  visit  to  the  flood-stricken  vil- 
lages of  South  France.  Many  miles  he  covered  by  foot 
over  the  public  highways.  Many  fences  he  climbed  to 
greet  some  toiler  of  the  field.  None  was  too  poor  to 
cause  him  to  pause  and  give  word  of  cheer  or  perhaps 
press  a  banknote  into  a  withered  or  horny  hand. 

Joseph  Medill  McCormick,  son  of  former  Ambassa- 
dor Robert  S.  McCormick,  and  his  wife,  who  was  Miss 
Ruth  Hanna,  daughter  of  the  late  Senator  Hanna,  are 
planning  to  retire  from  society  temporarily  and  take 
up  their  residence  in  the  University  of  Chicago  Settle- 
ment House,  "back  of  the  stock  yards,"  and  study  life 
as  it  is  lived  by  the  employees  of  the  "jungle."  Close 
friends  of  Mr.  McCormick  deny  that  he  intends  to 
emulate  the  example  of  his  cousin,  Joseph  Medill  Pat- 
terson, former  commissioner  of  public  works,  while  they 
admit  that  he  is  deeply  interested  in  settlement  work 
and  that  he  wants  to  know  for  himself  the  exact  condi- 
tions tinder  which  immigrants  live  in  the  great  cities. 

William  Mills  Ivins,  the  New  York  lawyer  now 
prominent  in  the  investigation  began  by  the  public  utili- 
ties commission,  is  a  striking  figure  as  an  examiner  of 
witnesses.  His  career  has  been  a  notable  one.  He  was 
born  in  Freehold,  New  Jersey,  in  1851.  He  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  Columbia  Law  School,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in.  1873,  and  soon  after  beginning  practice  took  an 
active  part  in  public  affairs.  He  aided  the  Slocum 
movement,  which  for  three  years  retired  the  Brooklyn 
Democratic  boss,  Hugh  McLaughlin.  In  1880  Mayor 
Grace  of  New  York  made  him  his  private  secretary, 
and  then  began  his  career  in  the  affairs  of  the  city.  In 
1884,  when  Grace  was  elected  mayor  for  the  second 
time,  he  appointed  Ivins  city  chamberlain,  an  office  he 
held  also  under  Grace's  successor,  Mayor  Hewitt.  It 
is  a  curious  coincidence  that  Richard  Croker,  the  type 
of  political  boss  Ivins  has  been  fighting  all  his  life,  suc- 
ceeded him  as  city  chamberlain  in  1888.  During  these 
years  Mr.  Ivins  became  the  father  of  the  Australian  bal- 
lot laws  in  America.  He  agitated  the  question  and 
drafted  the  new  ballot  laws  which  passed  the  legis- 
latures of  Massachusetts  and  New  York.  He  was  the 
candidate  of  the  Republican  party  for  mayor  in  1905. 
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BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Robins  strikes  a  clear  new 
note  on  the  woman's  question.  She  points 
out  that  at  every  stage  of  the  world's  progress 
we  have  had  the  male  view,  and  only  the 
male  view,  of  passing  events.  But  if  women 
had  been  articulate  all  along  the  line  of  his- 
tory, as  they  are  today,  what  would  they  have 
said  and  how  far  would  our  retrospect  be 
altered  thereby?  Up  to  a  certain  point,  we 
have  nothing  but  male  literature.  Has  our 
view  of  history,  therefore,  been  warped  and 
to    what   extent  ? 

Not  necessarily,  it  would  seem.  We  now 
have  women  writers  in  abundance,  but  the 
world  takes  on  pretty  much  the  same  appear- 
ance to  them  as  it  does  to  their  male  con- 
temporaries. Marie  BashkirtselT,  George 
Eliot,  and  the  Brontes  have  not  presented  to 
us  any  distinctively  new  facet  of  the  world 
of  events,  although  they  may  have  given  a 
slightly  different  and  feminine  tint  to  the 
medium  through  which  it  is  viewed.  Not 
enough,  though,  to  convince  us  that  we  have 
lost  very  much  of  historical  perspective 
through  the  male  monopoly  which  Miss  Robins 
deplores.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  for 
example,  that  women  would  have  given  us  a 
very  different  New  Testament  to  the  one  that 
we  have  now. 

But  Miss  Robins  foresees  what  may  be 
called  the  argument  from  the  present.  She 
says  that  the  women  writers  of  today  write 
only  what  they  think  will  please  men.  She 
says  that  not  until  society  is  differently  con- 
stituted need  we  expect  that  women  writers 
will  venture  upon  truthtelling.  From  this  it 
would  appear  that  women  have  a  secret  that 
they  will  not  divulge  until  the  times  are  ripe. 
We  must  be  pardoned  if  we  doubt  the  exist- 
ence of  a  secret  which  can  thus  be  kept 
inviolate  for  an  indeterminate  but  lengthy 
period,  and  by  women. 


Her   Son,   by    Horace   A.    Vachell.     Published 
by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York;  $1.50. 

Mr.  Vachell  is  already  well  known  as  the 
author  of  many  popular  novels.  Readers  of 
"Her  Son"  will  find  that  the  level  of  merit 
is  fully  sustained  by  this  latest  addition  to 
an  already  substantial  list.  The  scene  is  laid 
in  England.  Dick  Gasgoyne,  with  an  uncer- 
tain past,  wins  the  heart  of  Dorothy  Fairfax, 
who,  because  of  her  social  position,  ought  to 
have  done  so  much  better.  Then  Dick's  past 
arises  to  confound  him  in  the  person  of  Crys- 
tal Wride,  a  young  variety  actress  with  whom 
Dick  has  had  certain  tender  passages.  There 
is  a  scene  between  the  two  girls  and  as  a 
result  Dick  gets  his  probationary  conge  for  a 
year.  Crystal  gives  substantial  proof  that 
Dick's  love  for  her  was  not  purely  platonic, 
Dorothy  stands  by  her  in  her  trouble  with 
the  devotion  of  an  angel,  Crystal  abandons 
her  child  and  Dorothy  secretly  adopts  it,  Dick 
comes  back  from  his  probation  and  marries 
the  wrong  girl — that  is  to  say,  Crystal — and 
the  whole  plot  gets  into  a  tragic  tangle  of  the 
worst  kind.  It  all  comes  out  right  in  the  end 
through  a  convenient  death  and  we  are  left 
with  the  proper  conviction  that  liaisons  with 
variety  actresses  are  certain,  like  chickens, 
to  come  home  to  roost.  The  three  central 
characters  are  well  drawn  and  the  whole 
story  is  vigorous  and  wholesome. 


His  Wife,  by  Warren   Cheney.     Published  by 
the  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis  ; 

$1.50. 

This  is  a  Russian  story,  but  the  distinc- 
tively Russian  features  are  at  a  minimum. 
We  are  not  troubled  with  half  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent names  for  the  same  person  and  all  of 
them  unsayable,  while  the  incidents  might 
have  happened  almost  anywhere. 

Luka  Strukof  loses  his  wife  by  death  and 
under  the  stress  of  grief  he  becomes  insane. 
He  wanders  away  in  search  of  her,  imagines 
he  has  found  her  in  the  person  of  his  broth- 
er's fiancee,  who  lives  in  a  distant  village, 
and  actually  persuades  her  to  elope  with  him. 
The  two  brothers  fight,  Luka  is  badly 
wounded,  and  when  he  is  eventually  nursed 
back  to  health  through  the  devotion  of  the 
woman  he  has  recovered  his  sanity,  lost  his 
memory  of  preceding  events,  and  knows 
nothing  of  the  woman  by  his  bedside,  who 
has  given  up  everything,  including  her  honor, 
for  his  sake.  The  plot  is  undeniably  strong 
and  it  is  well  sustained  by  a  simple  and  di- 
rect narrative,  full  of  delicate  outline  and 
with  a   strongly  pathetic  touch. 


The  Car  of  Destiny,  by  C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Wil- 
liamson. Published  by  the  McClure  Com- 
pany,   New   York. 

If  this  story  had  not  such  overwhelming 
compensations  of  vigorous  interest  we  should 
be  tempted  to  wish  that  its  narrative  features 
had  been  separated  from  matter  that  seems 
to  belong  more  properly  to  the  guide  book. 
It  is  a  story  of  modern  Spain  as  seen  from 
the  automobile.  A  Spanish  don,  exiled  from 
his  own  country,  is  rash  enough  to  return  in 
search  of  a  girl,  a  temptation  that  has  brought 
bLtter  men  into  worse  plights.  His  rival,  the 
Duke  of  Carmona,  having  the  advantage  of 
being  on  the  spot,  gets  possession  of  the  girl 
and  spirits  her  away  in  an  auto.  Of  course, 
a   lively  chase  results  and  there  is  a   steady 


succession  of  exciting  episodes  with  all  sorts 
of  complications,  plots  and  counter-plots  until 
we  are  finally  introduced  to  King  Alfonso, 
who  sets  the  marriage  bells  ringing  and  brings 
everything  to  a  happy  issue.  The  story  is 
thoroughly  well  told.  To  any  one  contemplat- 
ing an  auto  trip  through  Spain — and  nothing 
could  be  more  delightful — the  book  would  be 
invaluable  even  as  a  road  guide.  To  those 
who  sit  at  home  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  de- 
lightful romance,  modern,  vivid,  tender,  and 
convincing. 


The  Ibsen  Secret,  by  Jennette  Lee.  Published 
by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York ; 
$1.25. 

The  time  will,  of  course,  come  when  the 
last  word  has  been  said  about  Ibsen,  but 
tuat  time  is  not  yet.  The  flood  of  criticism — 
— a  little  incomprehensible,  we  must  confess 
— is  still  unabated,  and  among  the  critics 
Mrs.  Lee  may  be  noted  as  having  something 
new  to  say  and  as  saying  it  with  brevity  and 
precision. 

Mrs.  Lee  contends  that  Ibsen  is  a  symbolist 
and  that  a  symbol  is  always  to  be  found  as 
the  palpitating  heart  of  his  plays.  Georg 
Brandes  says  that  "Ibsen  has  no  symbolism," 
but  that  simply  means  that  Mr.  Brandes  did 
not  look  deeply  enough  or  perhaps  that  he 
looked  so  deeply  as  to  lose  what  is  upon  the 
surface.  Mrs.  Lee  says  that  there  is  a  sym- 
bol, and  that  in  the  case  of  each  play  it  is 
some  material  object  or  event,  a  part  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  piece. 

Take,  for  example,  Hedda  Gabler.  The 
symbol  here  is  a  pistol,  a  common  or  garden 
pistol.  Certainly  a  pistol  is  a  feature  of  the 
play,  but  Hedda  is  herself,  as  it  were,  a 
human  pistol.  Note  her  description — "the 
color  of  the  skin  uniformly  pallid.  The  eyes 
steel-gray,  with  a  cold,  open  expression  of 
serenity,"  obviously  a  pistol.  Then,  too,  she 
is  so  explosive.  So  is  a  pistol.  She  is  deadly, 
simple,  passionless,  and  straight.  So  is  a  pis- 
tol. She  fascinates  us.  So  does  a  pistol, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  In  other  plays  we  find 
the  symbols  of  the  tarantelle,  the  wild  duck, 
the  white  horses,  the  rotten  ship.  They  are 
the  concrete  images  of  Ibsen's  thought  and 
around  them  he  weaves  his  plots. 

It  may  be  so.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Lee  persuades 
us  that  it  actually  is  so.  But  in  spite  of 
her  convincing  plea — and  she  writes  with 
simplicity  and  earnestness — we  still  feel  that 
we  do  not  yet  know  the  underlying  and  cen- 
tral purpose  of  the  plays,  if  indeed  there  is 
any  such  purpose  that  it  would  be  good  for 
us    to    know. 


The  Cruise  of  the  Make-Believes,  by  Tom 
Gallon.  Published  by  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,    Boston ;    $1.50. 

Gilbert  Byfield,  rich  and  blase,  goes  to  live 
in  the  poor  quarter  of  Islington,  London, 
partly  in  search  of  novelty  and  partly  from 
some  vague  philanthropic  impulse.  Of  course, 
he  falls  in  love  with  his  little  girl  landlady 
something  after  the  style  of  the  Lord  of  Bur- 
leigh in  Tennyson's  poem.  An  anxiety  to 
help  her  without  hurting  her  pride  leads  to 
all  sorts  of  trouble  with  her  rascally  old 
father  and  still  more  rascally  brother,  and 
there  is  a  series  of  quite  ridiculous  contre- 
temps until  the  usual  and  inevitable  ending. 
The  author  would  have  done  well  to  keep  the 
impossible  a  little  more  in  the  background. 
The  adventures  on  the  yacht  are  so  wildly 
absurd  as  somewhat  to  detract  from  the  merit 
of  the  story,  which  would  be  much  improved 
by  the  judicious  use  of  the  shears. 


Helen's  Babies,  by  John  Habberton.  Pub- 
lished by  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.,  New 
York;    $1.50. 

A  new  edition  of  this  book  was  overdue 
and  we  are  glad  to  get  it  in  such  attractive 
form.  An  interesting  feature  is  a  Foreword 
by  the  author,  wherein  he  explains  how  the 
story  came  to  be  written  and  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  manuscript  as  it  ran  the  gauntlet  of 
indifferent  and  hostile  publishers.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  was  declined  with  more  or  less 
sincere  thanks  by  every  prominent  publishing 
house  in  the  United  States,  and  that  it  finally 
gained  a  hearing  was  due  to  what  must  be 
called  a  personal  pull.  Unrecognized  genius 
may  take  what  comfort  it  can  from  a  fact 
that  it  is  hard  to  explain  but  that  does  at 
least  prove  that  publishers  may  be  wholly  and 
unanimously  at  sea  in  a  matter  of  public 
taste.  The  total  issue  of  "Helen's  Babies" 
can  hardly  be  known,  seeing  that  many  for- 
eign editions  were  pirated,  but  if  we  put 
down  the  circulation  of  this  book  as  equal  to 
the  number  of  educated  families  in  civiliza- 
tion we  shall  probably  not  be  far  wrong. 


Mam  Linda,   by   Will   N.    Harben.     Published 
by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York;  $1.50. 

The  author  has  succeeded  where  many  have 
failed.  He  has  given  us  a  Southern  story 
dealing  with  the  negro  problem  and  he  has 
done  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  impress  the 
reader  with  a  sense  of  its  all-round  accuracy 
and  impartiality.  That  alone  is  no  small  feat 
for  one  who  knows  his  subject  as  thoroughly 
as  does  Mr.  Harben,  and  who  must,  therefore, 
be  so  saturated  with  local  feeling  and  with 
a  knowledge  of  local  prejudices.  But  the  au- 
thor has  done  more  than  this.  He  has  told 
a  thoroughly  good  story  and  he  has  put  it  into 
compact  form.  It  is  a  worthy  successor  to 
"Ann    Boyd." 


/  Never  Dine 
Without  It." 


I  find  it  gives  an  appetizing  relish  to  an  otherwise 
insipid  dish.  I  like  it  on  Soups,  Stews  and  Hashes.  It 
greatly  improves  Steaks,  Roast  Meats  and  Chops. 

Lea  &  Pcrrins' 
Sauce 

THE    ORIGINAL    WORCESTERSHIRE 

Just  a  little  on  Cheese  is  a  necessary  finishing  touch. 
Without  it  no  Rarebit  is  complete.    It  is  a  good  digestive. 

Beware  of  Imitations.  iohn  Dun^s  sons,  Agenis,  n*w  York. 


Security 
Savings  Bank 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Authorized  Capital       -       $1,000,000.00 
Paid-up  Capital,     -        -  500,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits      305,000.00 


o, 


Interest 
Per  Annum 


Interest  at    the  Rate  of   4   per  cent,  per  annum 

was  paid  on  Deposits  for  Six  Months, 

ending  June  29,  1907. 

DIRECTORS 

Wm.  Babcock,  S.  L.  Abbot,  O.  D.  Baldwin, 
Joseph  D.  Grant,  E.  J.  McCutchen,  L.  F.  Mon- 
teagle,  R.  H.  Pease,  Warren  D.  Clark,  Jas.  L. 
Flood,  J.  A.  Donohoe,  John  Parrott,  Jacob 
Stern. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 


Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 

Hartshorn  on  label. 

Get "  Improved,"  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


H 


ENNEN  S  KESK 


J  PRICKLY  HEAT, 
I  CHAFING,  and 
SUNBURN,  -Vi,*5 

Removes  til  odor  of  pcreplndoa.     De- 
lightful «her  Stuping.     Sold   everywhere,  or 

receipt  of  25c.    Get  Mermen's  (the  origin*!).    Simple  Free. 

GERHARD  SENSES  COMPANY.N«vi 


EVERY  LOYAL  CALIFORNIAN 

AND  EVERY  VISITOR  TO  CALIFORNIA 

Should  possess  these  two 
Romances  Typical  of  the  Early  Days: 


For  the  SOUl  Of  Rafael,  A  Romance  ol  Old  California 
By  Marah  Ellis  Ryan.  With  19  Photographic  illustrations, 
and  decorations  in  tint.    Seventh  edition.    $1.50 

A  glowing  picture  of  the  early  Spanish  life  in  California,  and  one  of  the  few- 
romances  that  will  live,  in  which  the  scenes  are  laid  in  California.  Intensely 
picturesque  and  dramatic.      An  unusually  attractive  gift 

Tlie    IrOIl    Way,    A  Tale  of  the  Builders  of  the  West 

By  Sarah  Pratt  Carr.     With  4  full-page   illustrations,  by 
John  W.  Norton.    Fifth  edition.    $1.50 

Its  pages  are  a  faithful  record  of 
Stanford,    Hopkins,    and 


This  book  is  alive  with  the  spirit  of  the  'West, 
the   trials   and    hardships    of  the    "big    four "  —Crocker, 
Huntington,  and  those  under  them  who  helped  to  girdle  the  North  American  continent 


AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES 


A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Publishers 


THE    ARGONAUT 


November  9,  1907. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


Letters  of  Madame  de  Stael  to  Benjamin 
Constant.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York. 

Madame  de  Stael's  least  enviable  success 
was  her  conquest  of  Constant,  who  would 
probably  have  gone  down  ere  this  to  a  de- 
served oblivion  but  for  the  lustre  that  she 
gave  him.  The  daughter  of  Neckar,  she  had 
the  double  distinction  of  attracting  the  love 
of  Pitt  and  the  enmity  of  Napoleon.  The 
bright  and  particular  star  of  the  Paris  salons, 
she  was  the  most  shining  figure  in  the  sky  of 
France  in  the  most  troublous  period  of  mod- 
ern human  history.  The  amazing  inconsisten- 
cies of  her  nature  are  nowhere  more  clearly 
shown  than  in  her  infatuation  for  a  man  who 
would  have  been  nothing  without  feminine  in- 
fluence and  who  was  raised  from  sheer 
mediocrity  by  the  woman  whom  he  betrayed. 

These  letters  are  well  edited  and  the  his- 
torical string  that  holds  them  together  is  well 
tied.  We  do  not  love  Constant  any  the  more 
for  having  read  them,  but  as  a  side  light  upon 
the  character  of  the  woman-  who  for  some  in- 
comprehensible reason  has  allowed  her  mem- 
orv  to  be  linked  with  his  they  are  invaluable. 


The  Old  Peabody  Pew,  by  Kate  Douglas  Wig- 
gin.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  Boston;  $1.25. 
Mrs.  Wiggin  never  displayed  her  genius  to 
better  advantage  than  here.  Out  of  such 
material  as  a  village  church  with  its  smoky 
chimneys,  its  leaky  roof,  and  its  carpetless 
floor  she  weaves  a  web  that  holds  the  reader 
firmly  until  the  end,  when  Nancy,  who  has 
waited  all  these  years  for  that  very  thing, 
walks  up  the  aisle  by  Justin's  side  and  then 
goes  away  to  Detroit  with  him  to  live  on 
$50  a  month.  After  all,  it  is  the  simple 
things  of  life  that  have  the  truest  power,  but 
it  takes  such  magic  as  that  of  Mrs.  Wiggin  to 
fetch  it  forth. 

A  Book  of  Xursery  Songs  and  Rhymes,  edited 
by  S.  Baring-Gould.     Published  by  A.   C. 
McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  books  of  its  kind, 
as.   with   such    editorship,   it   must  be.     Every 
old  friend  is  here,  with  many  new  ones,  while 
the    black    and    white    marginal    decorations 
upon    every   page   and   the   numerous   illustra- 
tions are  works  of  art  without  any  trace   of 
the    repulsive   distortions    which    children    are 
sometimes    supposed    to    like.     A    nursery    li- 
brary  without   this   book    would   be    sadly    in- 
complete. 

Cooper's   Adventures    of   Deerslayer,    adapted 
by    Margaret    N.    Haight.     Published    by 
the  American  Book  Company,  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  and  Chicago. 
This  is  an  abridgement  and  it  is  well  done, 
but  it  would  be  far  better  to  reserve  Cooper's 
matchless   stories   until    they    can    be   read    in 
iheir    entirety.     There    are    some    things,    like 
the    ten    commandments,     that     can     not     be 
abridged   with   impunity   and   Cooper's   "Deer- 
slayer"   is    among   them.      There   is   plenty    of 
good  literature  for  children'  without  dismem- 
bering the  classics. 


Rheingold,    Wagner's   music-drama,    retold    in 
English    verse,    by    Oliver    Huckel.     Pub- 
lished by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New 
York ;    75   cents. 
This    work    is    fully    equal    to    '"Parsifal," 
"Lohengrin,"  and  "Tannhauser"  that  preceded 
it  and  that  were  compared,  not  inaptly,  with 
the  "Idylls  of  the  King."     "Rheingold"  is  the 
beginning   of   the   fourfold   "Ring"   cycle   and 
when  this  is, happily  brought  to  completion  it 
will  be  a  notable  addition  to  Wagnerian  liter- 
ature. 


Helena's  Path,  by  Anthony  Hope.     Published 
by   the    McClure    Company,    New    York ; 
$1.50. 
Anthony  Hope  is  never  disappointing  and 
"Helena's   Path"    is   equal   to   the   best.     Lord 
Lynborough    has   a   dispute   about   a   right-of- 
way  with  his  beautiful  neighbor,  the  Marchesa 
di    San    Servolo.     Lord    Lynborough    always 
does  what  he  wants,  but  in  "the  very  prettiest 
way,"  and  the  story  of  his  exquisite  diplomacy 
with    the   marchesa   and   ail    that   came    of   it 
is  intensely  human  and  amusing. 


Moore's  Poems.  Published  by  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.,  New  Y'ork;  $1.25. 
The  thin  paper  series,  now  extensive,  of 
which  this  volume  is  a  part,  is  an  exquisite 
addition  to  the  library-  Printed  on  Bible  pa- 
per, calf  bound  in  limp  leather  and  gilt 
edged,  the  volumes  are  a  delight  to  sight  and 
touch. 


various  collections  of  the  world  and  whose 
wits  have  been  sharpened  by  human  contact 
and  training.  Those  who  are  a  little  tired 
of  the  call  of  a  fanciful  wild  will  find  a  real 
refreshment  in  the  authenticated  stories  of 
animals  who  have  been  under  skilled  observa- 
tion for  years.  The  book  is  well  worth 
reading. 


thor."  "\\  ho,"  he  asks,  "more  loving  to  his 
wife,  more  tender  to  his  little  ones,  more  fast 
to  his  friends?"  A  pretty  custom  this,  which 
might  well  be  copied  in  this  more  prosaic 
twentieth  century- 


EDUCATIONAL 


From    Van   Dweller   to   Commuter,   by   Albert 
Bigelow    Paine.     Published   by    Harper   & 
Brothers,   New  York  ;   $1.50. 
In  New  York  parlance  it  seems  that  a  van  | 
dweller  is  one  who  finds  it  cheaper  to  move  ' 
than  to  stay  in  an  apartment  longer  than  the  ' 
few    weeks    usually    allowed    rent    free.     The  | 
author     tells     his     experiences     in     boarding- 
houses,  fiats,  apartments,  and  suburban  houses 
with  admirable  humor. 


Blue   Ocean's  Daughter,   by    Cyrus   Townsend 

Bradv.     Published    by     Moffat,     Yard    & 

Co.,  New  York;  $1.50. 

This  is  a  sea  story  of  the  Revolution.     The 

delightful  heroine,  after  countless  adventures 

and  perils,   is   taken  as  a  prisoner  of  war  to 

England  and  actually  marries  her  captor,  who 

turns  out  to  be  a  real  live  lord.     The  author 

can  be  trusted  to  tell  a  story  of  this  kind  as 

it  should  be  told. 


Friends  and  Cousins,  by  Abbie  Farwell  Brown. 
Published    by    Houghton,    Mifflin    &    Co., 
Boston  ;    $1. 
A  good  story  for  young  children. 


Disinherited,     by     Stella     M.     During.     Pub- 
lished     by    J.    B.     Lippincott      Company. 
Philadelphia;  $1.50. 
A  very  readable  story- 


Stories  to  Tell  Children,  by  Sara  Cone  Bryant. 

Published    by    Houghton,    Mifflin    &  Co., 

Boston;  $1. 

This  book  is  intended  for  school  use.  The 

readings    are    well    selected,    while    the  type 

and    general    form    are    everything    that  they 
should  be. 

Wild  Animal  Celebrities,  by  Ellen  Yelvin,  F. 

Z.  S.     Published  by  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co., 

New  York ;  $1. 

This    rray    be    said    to    be    a    collection    of 

:  hi  s    of    some    of    the    animals    that 

,e   reputations  for  themselves  in   the 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

Poland  Burke  Hennessy,  a  young  newspaper 

writer    of    New    York,    has    gone    to    London, 

where  he  will  join  the  staff  of   Blakely   Hall, 

who  is  to  start  a  new  newspaper  in  that  city. 

Mr.  Kipling's  English  publishers,  the  Mac- 
millan  Company,  report  that  up  to  date  "The 
Jungle  Book,"  with  a  total  sale  of  73,000, 
stands  at  the  head  of  all  his  books  in  point 
of  popularity.  Probably  the  same  relative  po- 
sition would  be  accorded  to  it  in  America 
among  the  books  published  since  the  passage 
of  the  international  copyright  act.  Prior  to 
that  time  the  inflated  sales  produced  by  cheap 
pirated  editions  would  disturb  all  relative 
values.  Mr.  Kipling's  readers  will  be  sur- 
prised and  many  of  them  pleased,  perhaps,  by 
learning  that  "Kim,"  which  has  not  done  so 
well  in  this  country,  stands  second  in  the 
English  list,  with  a  total  sale  of  68,000.    • 

Gertrude  Atherton's  new  novel.  "Ancestors," 
has  already  gone  into  a  second  edition. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  little  or  nothing 
was  known  of  the  life  of  John  Harvard,  the 
founder  of  the  university  of  that  name.  Re- 
cent researches,  however,  have  thrown  a  flood 
of  light  upon  his  origin  and  antecedents,  and, 
in  the  November  number  of  Putnam's 
Monthly,  Henry  C.  Shelley,  who  has  just  writ- 
ten a  life  of  Harvard,  summarizes  the  avail- 
able information  on  the  subject.  Incidentally 
he  makes  it  appear  highly  probable  that  Har- 
vard's father  was  introduced  to  his  future 
wife,  the  founder's  mother,  by  Shakespeare's 
father. 

It  is  said  that  Zona  Gale  has  created  two 
characters  new  to  fiction  in  her  romance, 
"The  Loves  of  Pelleas  and  Etarre."  Her 
heroine  and  hero  are  seventy  years  of  age. 

Three  years  ago  Fisher  Unwin,  the  London 
publisher,  in  connection  with  his  First  Novel 
Library,  offered  a  prize  of  $500  for  the  best 
story  by  a  new  writer.  He  is  now  offering 
$525  on  similar  lines.  Novels  must  be  sent 
in  not  later  than  April  30,  1908,  and  must  not 
contain  fewer  than  seventy-five  thousand  words. 
Another  English  publisher,  through  the  Liter- 
ary Agency  of  London,  goes  Mr.  U-nwin  a 
good  deal  better  by  offering  250  guineas 
($1300)  for  a  "first"  book.  For  the  second  of 
these  competitions  Andrew  Lang,  W.  L. 
Courtney,  and  Clement  Shorter  have  con- 
sented to  act  as  judges.  Both  competitions 
are  open  to  all  writers  of  English,  native, 
colonial,    or    foreign. 

The  Italian  Duke  Litta  Yisconti  has  recently 
published  an  English  novel  called  "The  Soul 
of  a  Priest."  He  has  been  greatly  amused 
by  a  bundle  of  consequent  reviews  which  his 
publishers  forwarded  him.  One  charges  him 
with  having  borrowed  the  death  scene  from 
"The  Newcomes,"  which  he  regrets  he  has 
never  read.  Another  says  he  was  a  priest, 
which  is,  he  says,  news  to  himself. 

The  sixteenth  century  country  houses  had 
no  formal  visitors'  books,  but  they  had  a 
custom  which  answered  the  same  purpose,  so 
we  are  told  by  Mr.  Escott  in  his  "Society  in 
the  Country  House,"  recently  issued  by 
George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.  Famous  guests  were 
in  the  habit  of  leaving  behind  them  some 
tribute  to  their  host's  qualities.  This  might 
take  the  form  of  an  epigram,  a  stanza,  or  a 
prose  sentiment.  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  on  leav- 
ing "Knole,"  attached  to  a  copy  of  his  host's 
"Mirror  for  Magistrates"  a  prose  compliment 
to  its  notable  morality.  Spenser,  a  more  fre- 
quent visitor,  dropped  a  metrical  panegyric 
on  the  private  virtues  of  "its  truly  noble  au- 


JUST  A  BOOK  STORE 

Robertson  9s 

1539  Van  Ness  Ave. 

NEAR  PINE 
"Next  to  Ihi  WKiu  Hovst" 


Irving  Institute  and  California  Conser- 
vators' of  Miisic,  2126  California  St.,  San  Francisco 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Music, 
languages,  art  and  elocution.  Accredited  by  the 
Universities.  Pupils  admitted  at  any  time. 
MISS   ELLA  M.  PINKHAM,  Principal. 


California  Conservatory  of  Music — Full  corps  of 
teachers  in  all  departments.  Send  for  cata- 
logue- HERMAN  GENSS,  Director. 


WESSON'S 
CIRCULATING  LIBRARY 

R£OPE\ED  JT 

225  O'Farrell  Street 

Fourth  door  above  Powell 


Miss  Hamlin's 

Boarding  and  Day   School   for  Girls 

Formerly  at  1849  Jackson  Street,  is  now  at 
2230  Pacific  Avenue,  near  Webster  Street. 
New  term  opens  January  6,   1908.     Accredited. 

Address  Miss  S.  D.  HAMLIN, 
2230  Pacific  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 


Duffield  &  Company 

New  Books,  Fall  1907 

TWO  STRIKIXG  XOIELS 
THREE  WEEKS.    By  ELINOR  GLYN. 

"  Full  of  dainty  senrimenr.  of  poetic  dreaming,  and  dramatic  incident." — Brooklyn  Eagle.     £1.50  pastpaid. 

THE  SUCCESSOR.     By  RICHARD  PRYCE. 

"A  very  curious  novel  indeed,  singularly  fascinating,  and  clever  in  ibe  bargain."  — N.  Y.  Evening  Mail.     51.50 


,  Jr  An 


postpaid. 

HUMOROUS  BOOKS 
AMERICAN  HUMOR  IN  PROSE 
AMERICAN  HUMOR  IN  VERSE 

Selections  from  James  Russell  Lowell.  Eugene  Field,  Joel  Chandler  Harris. 
Wallace  Irwin.  George   Ade.  Mark    Twain.       Half-tone  portraits.      Limp 
leather,  each.  51.25  postpaid. 
The  above  two  volumes,  boxed.  S2.Q0. 

FAMILIAR   FACES.      By   HARRY    GRAHAM,   author 
of  "  Misrepresentative  Men,"  etc.,  etc. 

Another  jolly  book  of  verse   by  this  witty   author;    illustrations   by   Tom 
HalL     51.00  postpaid. 

BOOKS  OF  SPECIJL  IXTEREST 
PAINTERS  AND  SCULPTORS.     By  KENYON  COX. 

A  new  series  of  "  Old  Masters  and  New."     72  illustrations.     £2.50  net;  by  mail,  £2.68. 

HOUSES  FOR  TOWN  OR  COUNTRY.     By  WILLIAM  HERBERT. 

Suggestions  for  home  builder;,  in  city,  suburbs  or  country.     140  balf-tone  pictures.     *2.0U  net;  by  mail.  52- 1 S. 

HOUSE  HEALTH.     By  Dr.  NORMAN  BRIDGE. 

Essays  on  household  hygiene.     51.25  net, 

PLAYS  OF  OUR  FOREFATHERS.     By  CHARLES  MILLS  GAYLEY  (Professor 
of  English  at  the  University  of  California!. 

An  account  of  the  origin  and  development  of  early  Miracle  and  Morality  Plays,  illustrated  from  old  wood  cuts. 
5i. 50  net;   by  mail.  55.74. 

HISTORIC  CHURCHES  OF  AMERICA.  Bv  NELLIE  URNER 
WALLINGTON.  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  EDWARD 
EVERETT  HALE.     Illustrated.     J2.00  net;  by  mail,  $2.18. 

THE  RUBRIC  SERIES.    60  cts.  net,  each:  by  mail,  66  cts. 
THE  CANTICLE  OF  THE  SUN 
RUBAIYAT  OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM 
THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 
LINCOLN'S  GETTYSBURG  ORATION 
WASHINGTON'S  FAREWELL  ADDRESS 

BOOKS  OF  POEMS 
THE  HOLY  GRAAL  AND  OTHER  FRAGMENTS 

Being  the  uncompleted  parts  of  The  Arthurian  Dramas  of  Richard  Hovey,  to  which  are  added  an  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  Mrs.  Richard  Honey  and  a  Preface  by  Bliss  Carman. 

Messrs.  DurSeld  and  Company  hare  also  acquired  all  rights  in  Mr.  Hovey*s  other  books,  as  follows: 
I.      THE    QUEST    OF    MERLIN:    A  Masque.  ,       III.     THE   BIRTH    OF   GAi-AHAD:    A    Romantic 

II.     THE     MARRIAGE     OF    CL'ENEVERE:      A  Drama. 

Tragedy.  I        IV.     TALIESIN:    A  Masque, 

The  above  five  volumes,  boxed.  £5.00  net;   by  mail.  55.26:  singly.  £1.25  net;   by  mail.  51.30. 

ALONG  TBE  TRAIL.      Collected  Poems  of  RICHARD    HOVEY.      31.25   net;  by 

mail,  SI. 30. 

GYPSY  VERSES.     By  HELEN  HAY  WHITNEY. 

A  collection  of  Mrs.  Whitney's  most  recent  poems.     51.25  postpaid. 

THE  POEMS  OF  EDGAR  ALLAN  POE.  Edited  by  EDMUND  CLARNECE 
STEDMAN  and  GEORGE  EDWARD  WOODBERRY. 
With  a  portrait,  SI.  00  postpaid. 

ILEUSTRJTED  CHILDREN'S  BOOKS 
THE  BED-TIME  BOOH.     Bv  HELEN  HAY  WHITNEY  and 
JESSIE  WILLCOX  SMITH. 

Without  any  question  the  biggest  juvenile  of  the  year.     St- SO. 

CHILDHOOD.     By  MILLICENT  and  GITHA  SOWERBY. 

A  rolume  of  verse  and  pictures  in  color.     51.50  postpaid. 

A  CHILD'S  STORY  OF  HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN.     Bv 

PAUL  HARBOE. 

A  fascinating  biograpbv  told  for  young  people.     Illustrated.     £1.50. 

STORIES  FROM  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  FOR  CHILDREN. 

By  HARRIET  S.  BLAINE  BEALE. 

New  edition,  with  splendid  pictures  in  color  by  Roscoe  Schrader  and  Herbert  Moore. 
£2.00  postpaid. 

THE  HAPPY  HEART  FAMILY.  (New  Edition.)  Bv  VIR- 
GINIA GERSON. 

Contains  all  the  material  in  the  two  original  volumes,  and  at  a  greatly  reduced  price. 
S1.00  net;  by  mail.  51.08. 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS  FROM  THACKERAY.  Bv  KATE  DICK- 
INSON SWEETSER,  author  of  "Ten  Girls  from  Dickens," 
""Boys  and  Girls  from  George  Eliot."  Pictures  by  George 
Alfred  'Williams.     S2.00  postpaid. 

Illustrated  catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Miss  Harker's  School 

Home  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Certificate  admits  to 
College.  Excellent  Departments  in  Music  and  Art.  New 
building,  thoroughly  modem,  steam  heated.     Address 

MISS  HARKER.  Palo  Alto.  Cal. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


MAUDE    FEALY    AS    A    STAR. 


Bv  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


"The  Stronger  Sex"  means  the  man.  of 
course,  in  John  Valentine's  play  which  Maude 
Feaiy  is  now  using  as  a  vehicle  for  her  more 
matured  art.  At  least,  so  the  men  think.  The 
women,  it  appears,  construe  it  as  an  admission 
that  woman,  in  some  of  the  essentials,  is 
stronger  than  man ;  for  Warren  Harrington's 
young  bride  manages  her  finances  extremely 
well,  outwits  the  money-lenders,  subdues  and 
tames  an  unloving,  hectoring  husband,  and 
preserves  her  dignity  and  self-respect  even 
while  yielding  to  a  consuming  jealousy  of  the 
woman  she  believes   that  he  secretly  loves. 

As  for  the  husband,  he  makes  a  very  poor 
showing.  He  is  saddled  with  debts,  and  de- 
livers himself  over  like  a  lamb  to  be  out- 
rageously and  usuriously  fleeced  by  the  Jews. 
When  he  is  planning  to  rebel  against  his  wife's 
calm  authority,  he  is  obliged  to  nerve  himself 
up  to  the  point  of  revolt  with  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants. He  becomes  ugly  under  the  influence 
of  his  tipplings,  and  weakens  his  cause  by 
threatening  his  exasperatingly  cool-headed 
bride  with  physical  violence. 

The  little  bride,  who  is  a  Western  heiress 
married  to  an  ornamental  but  useless  scion  of 
the  British  aristocracy,  metes  out  to  her  un- 
pleasant partner — who  has  married  her  for 
her  money  and  is  not  ashamed  of  it — the 
justice  that  fortune-hunters  rarely  get.  The 
bride,  however,  in  spite  of  the  hand  of  steel 
in  the  velvet  glove,  is  "but  yet  a  woman." 
She  continues  to  love  her  disagreeable  spouse, 
and  hasn't  the  least  idea  of  relieving  herself 
of  the  torment  of  his  presence. 

Was  she  weak,  or  only  womanly?  The 
diplomatic  author  does  not  say.  But  by  finally 
causing  the  fortune-hunter  to  hunt  for  a  job, 
obtain  it,  make  himself  indispensable,  earn"  a 
large  salary  and  the  full  confidence  of  his 
employers,  retain  his  wife's  love,  which  had 
not  failed  when  on  her  wedding  night  she 
overheard  his  confession  of  love  to  another 
woman,  and  finally  win  her  to  accept  freely 
and  return  his  completely  won  confidence  and  [ 
affection,  he  would  seem  to  intimate  that  he 
stands  up  for  his  own  and  believes  that  man 
is  always  and  only  of  the  stronger  and  ruling 
sex. 

This  ultimatum  probably  does  not  please 
everybody.  No  doubt  there  are  plenty  of  reso- 
lute, capable,  successful  women  who  firmly 
believe  in  the  equality  of  the  sexes,  with  a 
mental  reservation  in  favor  of  the  idea  of 
woman's  moral  superiority.  They  are  apt  to 
ignore  the  intentions  of  Nature,  who  made 
man  the  superior  animal.  With  that  achieve- 
ment Nature  is  serenely  content.  What  mat- 
ters it  to  her  that  the  average  man  is  so 
much  more  than  woman  the  slave  of  his  appe- 
tites? Woman  she  regards  as  merely  a  useful 
assistant  in  the  propagation  of  the  human 
race.  So  wise  old  Nature  cunningly  endows 
her  tool  with  curves  of  flesh,  with  gloss  of 
hair,  with  glow  of  color,  and  above  all  with 
tender  susceptibilities  toward  the  dominant 
male.  And  if  the  tool  occasionally  becomes 
flushed  with  self-confidence,  and  essays  swim- 
ming out  by  herself,  Nature  indulges  in  a  few 
reminders,  such  as  making  her  dizzy  when 
crossing  a  log  bridge  or  fainting  at  the  sight 
of  a  mouse;  or  she  lays  her  by  the  heels 
with  some  foolish,  feminine  physical  weak- 
ness, or  ties  her  to  her  nursing  child  for  a 
year  at  a  stretch,  as  a  cutting  intimation  that 
she  need  not  become  big-headed  because  some 
representatives  of  her  sex  do  not  get  drunk, 
and  do  know  how  to  earn  a  good  living  in 
the  world  of  business  or  make  a  world-wide 
reputation  in  the  realm  of  art. 

On  the  whole,  however,  women  fash  them- 
selves much  less  with  the  question  as  to  which 
is  the  superior  sex  than  they  were  wont  to 
do.  The  club  women  have  learned  to  do  prac- 
tical things,  the  luxurious  women  never  did 
care  a  rush,  and  the  busy  women  were  never 
busier  than  they  are  today.  For  life  is  be- 
coming such  a  frightfully  complicated  and 
costly  affair  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  good- 
looking  women  launch  out  cold-bloodedly  into 
the  business  of  marrying  for  money. 

So  John  Valentine,  author,  forgives  and 
blesses  his  hero  at  the  end,  and,  of  course,  we 
lookers-on  do  in  a  measure  also,  for  we 
always,  or  nearly  always,  feel  the  convictions 
the  dramatist  desires  us  to  feel. 

Fortunately  for  Maude  Fealy,  she  has  in 
Brandon  Hurst  excellent  support  as  leading 
man.  Good  looking,  of  easy,  assured  presence, 
he  takes  the  stage  with  an  air  of  command, 
putting  into  eyes,  voice,  and  expression  the 
coldness  of  a  nature  calloused  by  habitual 
selfishness.  His  Englishman,  although  hard  as 
nails  in  the  first  act,  is  a  good  deal  softened 
and  humanized  in  the  third,  and  .almost  wins 
complete  sympathy  as  he  presses  his  suit. 

The  author  made  a  mistake  in  giving  us 
such  an  out-and-out,  thorough-going,  un- 
ashamed fortune-hunter  for  a  hero.  A  hero 
who  is  thickly  encrusted  with  unscrupulous- 
ness,  hard-heartedness,  disagreeableness,  and 
even  brutality  is  rather  a  large  dose  to  swal- 
low. Fortunately,  Mr.  Hurst  made  the  brute 
look,  dress,  and,  in  superficial  matters,  socially 
demean  himself  like  a  gentleman,  so  that  it 
was  perfectly  possible  to  accept  him  as  an 
accidental  member  of  the  English  social  set. 

The  other  members  of  the  company — leaving 
out  the  young  star,  Florence  Robinson,  and 
Richard  Allen — were  rather  amateurish,  al- 
though Mary  Bertrand,  in  spite  of  evidences 


of  lack  of  experience,  is  a  promising  young 
actress,  able  to  conduct  herself  with  earnest- 
ness in  a  serious  scene. 

Florence  Robinson's  great  card  is  her  tone 
of  genuineness.  None  of  the  polite  arti- 
ficialities indigenous  to  the  climate  of  the 
social  world  were  apparent  in  the  upright  and 
downright  millionairess  that  she  represented, 
although  her  positive  Americanisms  scarcely 
sit  convincingly  upon  an  Englishwoman. 
Mrs.  Van  Garkerken  has  altogether  too  many 
things  to  say  in  the  first  act,  and  it  is  fortu- 
nate that  an  actress  of  Miss  Robinson's  pres- 
ence, personality,  and  authority  is  there  to 
say  them  ;  otherwise  they  would  surely  pall. 

It  is  in  this  act  that  the  incipient  man-tamer 
shows  her  gentler  side.  The  bride  is  timid, 
self-distrustful,  and  fond,  and  gives  no  indi- 
cation that  her  soft  heart  is  backed  by  a  hard 
head. 

Why  is  it  that  bridal  array  is  so  unbecom- 
ing to  so  many  women?  Miss  Fealy  gained 
fifty  per  cent  in  looks  when  she  laid  aside  her 
bridal  white  and  her  veil,  and  assumed  the 
conventional    traveling    dress. 

The  young  star  has  developed,  but  all  the 
same  she  is  only  a  star  by  courtesy.  She 
has  had  great  advantages.  Tutelage  under 
such  players  as  Irving.  Willard,  and  Gillette 
means  much  in  the  development  of  a  player 
of  Maude  Fealey's  youth.  But  she  has  de- 
cided limitations  of  temperament,  and  in 
spite  of  the  acquirement  of  a  much  ampler 
equipment  of  technique,  she  is  so  measured 
and  deliberate  in  her  style  of  acting  as  to 
lessen  greatly  the  sense  of  illusion,  in  other 
words,  she  does  not  always  carry  us  away, 
and  a  star — a  real  star — should  be  able  to 
take  us  out  of  our  dusty,  tired,  jaded  selves 
into  the  pleasant  land  of  dramatic  illusion. 

In  the  burst  of  womanly  wrath  in  the  last 
act  Miss  Fealy  ended  in  weakness.  In  the 
cold  mastery  of  the  situation  displayed  by 
the  young  wife  during  the  scenes  of  the  sec- 
ond act  she  was  at  her  best,  but  always  there 
is  apparent  a  lack  of  dramatic  feeling— of 
the  same  inability  to  fling  herself  ardently 
into  the  mimic  emotions  depicted  that  made 
her  Juliet  such  a  pretty,  passionless,  unvital- 
ized  picture.  The  sweetness  of  her  voice  is 
noticeable,  but  it  seems  too  calculated,  too 
studied.  A  little  more  ardor,  spontaneity, 
impetuosity  of  attack,  would  brighten  up  the 
picture  amazingly.  For  the  picture  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  charm.  The  actress  has  gained 
much  in  dramatic  presence.  She  has  grace, 
good  looks,  and  refinement.  She  holds  the 
stage  with  confidence  and  some  mastery.  She 
shows  in  her  dress,  too,  a  valuable  perception 
of  the  reposeful  effect  of  harmony  of  coloring. 
In  the  second  act  she  made  herself  and  the 
Park  Lane  bower  a  pleasing  synchrony  of 
green,  and  in  the  villa  at  Cowes  everything, 
including  the  young  wife's  gown,  was  pink 
and   white  and  flowery. 

''The  Stronger  Sex,"  although  light,  and 
lacking  in  adequate  appeal  to  the  sympathies, 
is  well  written,  and  in  Miss  Fealy's  present 
stage  of  development  a  happy  selection,  being 
adapted  to  display  her  newer  acquirements 
without  too   clearly  revealing  her  limitations. 


Beginning  of  Racing  Season. 
The  fall  racing  season  of  the  New  Cali- 
fornia Jockey  Club  begins  at  the  Oakland 
race  track  today  (Saturday).  All  prospects 
are  bright  for  a  very  successful  meeting. 
There  are  many  prominent  stables  already 
fully  represented,  and  more  to  come.  The 
president  of  the  club,  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Wil- 
liams, and  the  secretary,  Mr.  Percy  W.  Treat, 
have  left  nothing  undone  that  could  assist  in 
making  the  season  attractive  alike  to  horse- 
men and  the  public.  All  details  have  been 
carefully  arranged.  The  special  trains  stop- 
ping at  the  track  may  be  reached  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  ferry,  beginning  at  12  o'clock 
each  day.  and  every  twenty  minutes  there- 
after. Returning  trains  leave  the  track  after 
the  fifth  and  last  races. 


FOYER    AND    BOX-OFFICE    CHAT. 


"Sappho  and  Phaon,"  the  classic  play  by 
Percy  Mackaye,  did  not  succeed  at  the  Lyric 
Theatre  in  New  York  and  has  been  with- 
drawn. In  its  place  is  o  ffered  a  musical 
travesty  called  '"Miss  Pocahontas,"  being  a 
burlesque  on  that  famous  episode  in  native 
history  which  much  involved  Pocahontas  and 
one  John  Smith.  "Miss  Pocahontas,"  in  its 
latter  day  musical  version,  has  for  its  author 
R.  A.  Barnet,  who  wrote  "1492"  and  "Jack 
and  the  Beanstalk."  It  will  now  be  seen 
whether  its  author  can  amuse  the  audience 
1  as  much  with  his  version  of  the  love  between 
I  the  Indian  maiden  and  John  Smith  as  he 
did  with  his  earlier  attempt  at  poking  fun 
\  at  history  and  fable.  The  burlesque  has  had 
a  performance  in  Boston,  where  it  was  pro- 
duced by  the  Cadets.  The  music  is  by  Daniel 
J.  Sullivan. 

««♦»- 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  California 
Branch  of  the  American  National  Red  Cross 
will  be  held  Monday,  November  II.  1907,  at 
2  p.  m.,  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
room,  United  States  Court  and  Postoffice 
Building,  Mission  and  Seventh  Street,  San 
Francisco.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the 
work  are  cordially  invited  to  be  present. 


For  the  first  time  in  this  city,  "A  Message 
fn  m  Mars"  will  be  seen  at  the  Novelty 
Theatre  next  week,  beginning  Sunday  night, 
November  10.  The  comedy  had  a  three  years' 
run  in  London,  and  was  almost  as  popular  in 
New  York.  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  is  one  of 
the  prominent  writers  who  have  indorsed  the 
play  for  its  brightness  and  pure  atmosphere. 
Its  author,  Richard  Ganthony,  is  an  American, 
although  his  work  was  first  produced  in  Eng- 
land. A  carefully  selected  company  will  be 
presented  in  the  comedy,  and  it  should  quickly 
win  the  favor  of  San  Francisco  playgoers. 


Every  young  man  ought  to  know  that  it  is 
a  great  deal  easier  to  win  a  girl  with  80-cent 
chocolates  than  it  is  with  the  kind  that  sell 
for  23  cents  a  pound. — Somerville  Journal. 


At  the  New  Alcazar  Theatre  next  week,  be- 
ginning Monday  evening,  another  play  new  to 
San  Francisco  audiences  will  be  offered.  It  is 
George  H.  Broadhurst's  drama  of  American 
life,  entitled  "The  Mills  of  the  Gods,"  which 
is  of  more  serious  interest  than  most  of  the 
author's  work.  It  tells  the  story  of  a  man  who 
lives  down  the  disgrace  heaped  upon  him  in 
his  early  years  and  finally  triumphs  over  great 
difficulties.  The  play  has  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  long  and  careful  preparation  by  Man- 
agers Belasco  and  Mayer  and  Stage  Director 
Butler,  and  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  worthy 
addition  to  the  long  line  of  pleasing  dramatic 
offerings  by   the  stock  company. 

"The  Lion  and  the  Mouse"  was  seen  in  San 
Francisco  nearly  two  years  ago,  and  it  proved 
itself  to  be  of  sustained  drawing  quality  in 
the  two  presentations  given  the  week  of  the 
great  fire.  It  comes  to  the  city  again  under 
good  auspices,  opening  at  the  Van  Ness 
Theatre  next  Monday  night.  Dorothy  Donnelly 
and  Paul  Everton  lead  the  company,  the  for- 
mer playing  the  role  of  the  conquering  mouse 
and  the  latter  the  part  of  the  great  financial 
lion.  They  have  good  support  and  the  play 
will  be  staged  in  an  attractive  way. 


At  the  Orpheum  this  week  Nance  O'Neil  has 
been  the  sensation  of  a  bill  that  otherwise  is 
of  more  than  average  merit.  The  scene  from 
"The  Jewess"  which  Miss  O'Neil  gives  calls 
for  the  aid  of  four  capable  people,  and  in  at 
least  three  of  the  roles  this  requirement  is 
fully  met.  However,  the  tragedienne's  figure 
is  the  great  one  of  the  presentation,  and  it  is 
appraised  and  accepted  without  reservation  by 
her  audiences.  Miss  O'Neil  is  impressive  in  a 
genuine  way  in  this  passage  of  intense  feeling 
from  a  drama  that  has  few  other  attractions. 
Her  art  has  been  seldom  more  strikingly  made 
manifest.  Next  week  she  will  give  the  sleep- 
walking scene  from  "Macbeth,"  an  even  more 
inspiring  and  powerful  episode.  None  of  her 
admirers  will  willingly  miss  this  opportunity 
to  see  her,  the  last  during  her  present  engage- 
ment. New  acts  for  next  week's  bill  include 
Carl  and  Sapphira  Baggesen,  comedy  jugglers; 
the  three  Meers,  comedy  wire-walkers  ;  Mayme 
Redington  and  her  pickaninnies.  It  will  be  the 
last  week  of  La  Scala  Sextette.  Lew  Hawkins, 
Ward  and  Curran,  and  Tom  Nawn  and  com- 
pany. The  last  named  will  give  a  new  skit, 
entitled  "The  Night  Before  Election." 


"The    College    Widow"    comes    early    next 
month  to  the  Novelty  Theatre. 


"Checkers,"  the  racing  melodrama,  closes 
its  engagement  at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre  Sun- 
day night. 


Fritzi  Scheff  in  "Mile.  Modiste"  follows 
"The  Lion  and  the  Mouse"  at  the  Van  Ness 
Theatre. 

<•» 

Half  a  dozen  American  members  of  the 
Five  O'clock  Club  of  Paris  have  arranged 
for  an  elaborate  Thanksgiving  dinner  which 
will  all  be  sent  over  from  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Randolph  Mordicai,  whose  home  is  in 
Baltimore,  and  at  whose  London  house  the 
dinner  is  to  be  given,  will  have  terrapin 
and  Lynn  Haven  Bay  oysters  sent  over. 
Judge  Glaiser  of  Boston  will  supply  mince 
pies  made  at  the  Parker  House,  and  Mr.  Mar- 
cus Mayer  has  written  to  a  friend  in  Rhode 
Island  for  the  biggest  chestnut  fed  turkey  he 
can  find.  Everything  is  to  be  distinctly  Amer- 
ican, including  the  drinks,  from  California 
sherry  to  rum  for  the  punch. 


THE 


Bank  of  San  Francisco 

Paid-up  Capital,  $200,000.00 

Affiliated  with  the  Crocker  National  Bank 

Savings  and  Commercial 

4<f0  paid  on  Savings  Accounts 


We  solicit  the  Household  Account 
as  well  as  the  Business  Account 


Safe  Deposit  and  Storage  Vaults 

1221   Polk  Street 

Near  Sutter 


The 


yp  PATE  NT  EL 


RIMLESS  EYEGLASSES 

are  Guaranteed 


BREAK 
CHIP 

LOOSEN 


NOT" 

The Ocular ium 

/30S  VAN  NESS  AVE. 
Bet.  BUSH  and  SUTTER  STS. 


ORPHEUM 

ELLIS  STREET,  NEAR  FILLMORE 

Abioluiely  Claw  A  Theatre  Bui  I  dint 

Week  bejinnin;  this  Smday  afternoon,  November  10 
Matinee  even  day  MARVELOUS  VAUDEVILLE 
Positively  Last  week  of  NANCE  O'NEIL 
\\  ho  will  appear,  by  special  request,  in  the 
"sleep  walking"  scene  from  "Macbeth";  first 
appearance  of  THE  BAGGESENS:  THE 
3— MEERS— 3;  MAYME  REMINGTON  and 
her  pickaninnies;  last  week  of  LA  SCALA 
SEXTETTE;  LEW  HAWKINS;  WARD  & 
CURRAN;  New  Orpheum  Motion  Pictures, 
and  last  week  of  TOM  XAW.V  &  CO..  pre- 
senting for  the  first  time,  "The  Night  Before 
Election." 

PRICES— Evenings,  10c,  25c,  50c.  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinees  (except  Sundays  and  holi- 
days).   10c.  25c.   50c.     Phone,   WEST  6000. 


New  Alcazar  r*S*S«. 

Cor.  5atter  and  5teiner  Sts.     Absolutely  Clasi  "A"  Building 
BELASCO  A  MAYER.  Owners  and  Managers 

Thirty-Fifth   Week  the  New  Alcazar  Stock  Co. 

Commencing    Monday    Evening,    Nov.    1 1 
Geo.  H.   Broadhurst's  Powerful  American  Play 

The  Mills  of  the  Gods 

"The    Mills    of    the    Gods    grind    slowly,    yet 
they  grind  exceeding  small." 
Prices — Evenings,  25c  to  $1.     Matinee?,  Satur- 
day and  Sunday,  25c,  35c,  50c. 

Nov.    13 — Maxine    Elliot's    immense    success, 
"HER  OWN   WAY." 


VAN  NESS  THEATRE 

Cor.  Van  Net*  and  Grove  —  Phone  Market   500 

Two    Weeks — Beginning 

MONDAY  NIGHT,   NOVEMBER    II 

Matinee    Saturday    Only 

Henry  B.  Harris  presents  the  greatest  dramatic 

success  of  the  age 

The  Lion  and  the  Mouse 

By  Charles   Klein. 
Powerful   Cast.     Complete   Production. 
Coming— FRITZI  SCHEFF. 


Novelty  Theatre 


O'Farrcll 
and  Sleiner 


Phone    West  3990 


ONE   WEEK— BEGINNING    SUNDAY 

NIGHT,    NOV.    10 

Matinee    Saturday    Only. 

The    international    comedy    success.      For    the 

past    four  seasons  a   reigning  hit 

throughout   the    East 

A  Message  from  Mars 

Splendid    Cast.       Superb    Stage    Effects.  ■ 

Prices— $1.50  to  SOc. 

Coining— "UNDER  SOUTHERN  SKIES." 


ENID     B  RAN  DT 

—WILL  GIVE— 

A  PIANO  RECITAL 

— AT— 

CHRISTIAN      SCIENCE     HALL 

Sacramento    anil   Scott  Sts. 

Saturday  Matinee,  Nov.  9. 

Reserved  seats,  50c.  75c,  $1,  SI. 50.  On  sale 
at  Kohlcr  &  Chase  Music  Store,  Sutter  and 
FranKlin   Streets. 

Weber  Piano  used. 


RACI  NG 


R  ACI  NG    ! 


NEW  CALIFORNIA 
JOCKEY  CLUB 

Oakland  Race  Track 

Six  or  more  Races  each  Week  Day,  RAIN   OR 
SHINE.    Races  start  at   1:40  p.  m.   - 
OPENING  DAY.  SATURDAY,  NOV.  9 
For  Special  Trains  stopping  at  the  Track  take 
the  S.  P.  Ferry,  foot  ot   Market  Street,   leaves 
at    12,    thereafter    every    twenty    minutes    until 
1:40  p.   m. 

No   smokine  in   last  two  cars,   which   arc   re- 
served for  ladies  and  their  escorts. 

Returning,   trains   leave  the  track  after   fifth 
and   last   races. 

THOMAS  II.  WILLIAMS,  Pres. 
PERCY  W.  TREAT.   Sec. 


HELP    WANTED— 

Men  or  women  to  represent  The  American 
Magazine,  edited  by  F.  P.  Dunne  ("Mr. 
Dooley").  Ida  M.  Tarbcll,  Lincoln  Slcffens. 
etc.  Straight  proposition.  Good  pay.  Con- 
tinuing interest  from  year  to  year  in  business 
created.  Experience  and  capital  not  neces- 
sary. Good  opportunity.  Write  J.  N.  Trainer, 
23   West  Twentieth   Street.   New    York. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


November  9,  1907. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


A  ''prominent  business  man"  of  New  York 
is  seeking-  a  companion  and  teacher  for  his 
little  girl.  We  may  assume  that  his  need  is 
rather  an  urgent  one  and  that  his  promise 
of  a  good  salary  will  be  carried  out,  seeing 
that  his  advertisement  in  one  of  the  great 
metropolitan  dailies  runs  to  about  half  a  col- 
umn of  small  type,  and  announcements  of 
this  kind  are  said  to  be  expensive.  The  ad- 
vertisement is  undoubtedly  a  genuine  one  and 
we  can  only  say  that  if  such  a  display  as 
this  is  needed  to  get  the  kind  of  woman  that 
is  wanted — that  is  to  say,  one  who  possesses 
a  competent  common  sense — then  indeed  the 
state  of  the  teaching  market  must  be  in  a 
very   perilous   plight. 

First  of  all,  our  "prominent  business  man" 
does  not  want  the  usual  type  of  "refined 
lady."  Applicants  need  not  go  to  the  trouble 
of  stating  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  their 
"religious  convictions"  because  they  are  of 
no  interest.  Nor  does  he  care  to  receive  com- 
munications from  those  who  combine  daisies 
and  violets  on  their  winter  bonnets,  who  refer 
to  crockery  as  "porcelains,"  whose  elegant 
repose  of  manner  is  mere  vacuity,  or  who 
refer  frequently  and  in  soreness  of  spirit  to 
"past  reverses  which  are  responsible  for  my 
present  anomalous  and  unfortunate  circum- 
stances." Ladies  who  beflour  their  faces  with 
oeil  de  poudre  may  keep  away,  as  may  those 
whose  only  pleasure  is  in  melancholy  pangs 
of  grief  or  who  have  high  voices.  It  may  be 
said  that  this  last  item  sensibly  narrows  the 
field. 

So  much  for  the  things  that  are  not  wanted  ; 
and  after  all  they  are  much  more  prohibitive 
than  the  things  that  are  wanted.  Why  appli- 
cants for  such  positions  usually  begin  by  false 
assurances  that  they  believe  in  the  Thirty- 
Nine  Articles  or  the  Westminster  Confession 
or  the  Book  of  Mormon  is  one  of  the  per- 
plexities of  human  nature,  but  they  do.  But 
to  return.  This  "prominent  business  man" 
explains  that  he  wants  a  common-sense  woman 
for  a  commonplace  little  girl.  The  combina- 
tion does  not  sound  very  formidable,  but  when 
you  come  to  think  it  over  it  reminds  one  of 
that  old  philosophical  problem  of  what  would 
happen  should  an  irresistible  body  strike  an 
immovable  mass.  What  a  vista  of  perplexities 
is  opened  by  the  training  of  the  commonplace 
little  girl.  Nothing  in  nature  is  so  odious  or 
so  unbearable  when  the  training  has  been 
awry.  The  advertiser  says  frankly  that  his 
little  girl  is  no  "papa's  angel-faced  dearie." 
She  is  just  human  flesh  and  blood  with  an 
"expressive  countenance,"  a  "copper  colored 
mane,"  and  with  some  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  "Mexican  broncho."  This  is  at  least 
frank,  and  we  suspect  that  the  young  lady  has 
force  and  belongs  to  the  category  out  of 
which  come  only  two  kinds  at  the  summons 
of  parent  or  teacher — splendid  women  or  use- 
less viragos. 

When    she    is   good,    she   is  very   good    indeed, 
But  when  she  is  bad,  she  is  horrid. 


So  far  as  education  goes,  our  prominent 
business  man  has  peculiar  views.  First  and 
foremost,  his  daughter  must  be  taught  the 
essentials  of  good  breeding,  how  to  eat,  how 
to  speak — and  presumably  how  and  when  not 
to  speak — how  to  come  into  a  room  and  to 
leave  it,  and  all  those  other  little  things  that 
are  called  good  breeding.  She  must  be  taught 
to  estimate  no  one  by  either  clothing  or 
money  and  to  find  a  delight  in  the  beautiful 
things  of  nature.  She  must  also  be  shown 
how  to  appreciate  a  good  dramatic  play  and 
to  abhor  a  bad  one,  and  she  must  be  en- 
couraged to  love  music  and  good  lectures. 
Moreover,  the  teacher  who  is  selected  must 
be  one  who  is  never  guilty  of  the  weakness 
of  giving  way  to  her  pupil,  of  devising  amuse- 
ments to  keep  her  quiet,  or  of  surrendering 
by  the  breadth  of  a  hair  to  clamor  or  insist- 
ence. In  conclusion,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
letters  of  recommendation  will  not  carry  much 
weight.  It  is  easy  to  get  eulogies  of  character 
and  high  social  standing,  but  these  are  small 
compensation  for  the  things  that  should  be 
avoided. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  our  "prominent  busi- 
ness man"  will  find  some  difficulty  in  getting 
what  he  wants.  Women  with  such  sterling 
accomplishments  as  he  requires  are  usually 
training  children  of  their  own — fortunately 
for  the  nation  and  the  world.  There  are 
plenty  of  the  other  kind,  plenty  of  teachers 
in  public  schools  and  elsewhere  who  are  indus- 
triously inculcating  the  principle  that  children 
must  never  say  "please"  or  "thank  you,"  "sir" 
or  "madam,"  and  that  education  consists  in 
committing  to  memory  the  names  of  all  coun- 
ties in  their  State,  with  the  details  of  their 
chief  towns,  and  the  dreary  and  useless  rub- 
bish that  goes  by  the  name  of  grammar.  We 
wish  the  "prominent  business  man"  every  suc- 
cess, but  we  hae  our  doots. 


women's  clubs  of  Chicago,  Miss  Addams 
should  have  congratulated  them  upon  so  sig- 
nal a  mark  of  feminine  independence  and  the 
evolution  of  the  feminine  divine.  Instead  of 
that,  she  said  that  the  world  would  really 
begin  to  believe  in  women's  power  to  run 
without  leading  strings  and  to  resist  the 
tyranny  of  men  if  they  would  but  show  first 
that  they  could  resist  the  tyranny  of  the  mil- 
liner. Never  were  slaves  more  abject.  No 
matter  how  repulsive  a  fashion  may  be,  how 
revolting  to  good  taste,  how  injurious  to 
health — it  may  be  added  how  indelicate — 
there  is  never  the  slightest  shadow  of  resist- 
ance or  the  faintest  murmur  of  protest.  That 
they  should  have  to  obey  laws  that  are  passed 
by  men  is  an  intolerable  outrage,  but  no 
atrocity  in  the  way  of  a  hat  or  a  dress  is  too 
hideous  to  be  accepted  with  meek  docility 
and  worn  for  the  few  weeks  which  is  the 
limit  of  age  permitted  by  those  who  order 
such  things.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  terri- 
fying headgears  that  are  now  multiplying  on 
our  streets.  The  pioneer  wearers  were  looked 
at  with  some  curiosity  under  the  supposition 
that  they  were  escaped  lunatics.  These  hats 
are  enormous  in  size  and  they  are  shaped 
exactly  like  the  old-fashioned  straw  bee  hives, 
or  like  mushrooms.  They  are  usually  covered 
with  close-setting  feathers  or  other  material 
which  we  will  not  designate  for  fear  of  get- 
ting out  of  our  depth.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
they  are  wholly  and  entirely  hideous,  but 
that  would  not  matter  so  much  if  they  were 
not  also  so  ludicrous.  Women  are  nearly  as 
deficient  in  a  sense  of  beauty  as  they  are  in  a 
sense  of  justice,  but  they  might  at  least  spare 
us  the  ridiculous.  Miss  Addams  was  well 
within  the  facts  of  the  case  when  she  sug- 
gested to  the  ladies  of  Chicago  that  before 
vaunting  themselves  on  their  evolution  or 
their  independence  they  should  make  up  their 
minds  to  rule  the  manufacturer  and  the  mil- 
liner rather  than  allow  the  manufacturer  and 
the  milliner  to  rule  them.  Which  is  a  saying 
worthy  of  all  acceptation  ! 

We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  the  cost  of  false 
hair  is  largely  on  the  increase.  Whether  this 
is  due  to  a  trust  deponent  sayeth  not,  but 
with  the  cost  of  meat  and  bread  going  sky- 
ward it  is  little  less  than  lamentable  that  such 
necessities  of  life  as  false  hair  should  show 
a  disposition  to  follow.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  we  have  fallen  upon  evil  days. 

Why,  a  French  hairdresser  says  that  a 
three-ounce  switch  of  hair  of  certain  colors 
costs  $150!  It  might  be  thought  that  with 
aniline  dyes  so  cheap  as  they  are  now  a 
mere  detail  of  color  would  be  unimportant, 
but  that  only  shows  how  ignorant  we  are. 
The  natural  color  can  not  be  imitated,  it 
seems,  and  the  lady  who  is  seriously  on  the 
warpath  for  scalps  is  not  to  be  deceived  by 
any  of  the  cunning  devices  of  science.  Until 
recently,  blonde  hair  came  from  Sweden, 
where  nature  has  been  especially  bountiful  to 
the  peasant  girls  in  this  respect.  By  the  way, 
it  is  strange  that  nature  shows  such  a  lack 
of  discrimination  in  such  matters.  Nature  is 
usually  supposed  to  be  wise,  but  she  certainly 
shows  a  remarkable  ignorance  of  what  is  ob- 
viously due  to  wealth  and  rank.  Now  the 
Swedish  government  has  forbidden  the  ex- 
portation of  hair,  and  if  ever  there  was  a 
legitimate  casus  belli  with  our  Scandinavian 
friends  there  is  surely  one  to  be  found  here. 

Nearly  all  the  false  hair  used  in  America 
comes  from  the  peasants  of  Europe,  and  these 
humble    people    have    now    realized    the    value 


that  they  carry  upon  their  heads  and  they 
have  raised  their  prices  accordingly.  And  as 
a  coping  stone  to  misfortune  we  are  told 
now — from  Mistress  France,  of  course — that 
fashions  in  coiffures  are  to  be  much  more 
exacting  than  they  have  been  in  the  past. 
In  fact,  the  coiffure  is  to  be  more  important 
than  the  hat.  Already  some  of  the  leaders 
in  fashion  are  spending  their  husband's  money 
in  hair  instead  of  hats,  and  women  are  likely 
to  be  judged  more  by  their  hairdressing  than 
by  their  millinery.  Terrible,  isn't  it?  Really, 
life  seems  to  get  harder  every  day,  and  the 
cheering  advertisement  of  the  undertaker  who 
asks  "Why  drag  on  a  miserable  existence 
when  you  can  be  buried  for  $40  ?"  takes  on 
a  new  significance. 


The  German  Emperor,  who  knows  every- 
thing that  any  man  ought  to  know  and  who 
has  clear-cut  opinions  upon  every  subj  ect 
under  the  sun,  has  expressed  his  disapproval 
of  the  pets  that  the  great  ladies  of  Germany 
have  adopted.  Of  course,  the  emperor  has 
no  objection  to  the  competitive  parrot  or  the 
affinitive  cat,  but  when  it  comes  to  monkeys, 
lizards,  camels,  and  snakes  his  majesty  thinks 
that  these  ladies  might  be  better  employed. 
He  does  not  suggest  that  babies  make  very 
good  pets  and  that  there  must  be  a  great 
many  of  them  not  yet  born,  but  that  is  clearly 
what  he  means. 

The  Kaiser's  very  own  daughter-in-law  is 
one  of  the  offenders.  The  Princess  Eitel 
Friedrich  has  a  partiality  for  pet  monkeys  and 
she  possesses  no  fewer  than  fourteen  of  these 
"amoosin'  little  cusses,"  as  Artemus  Ward 
would  have  said.  One  of  them  recently  es- 
caped into  the  imperial  gardens  at  Potsdam 
and  left  his  sign  manual  upon  some  of  the 
choicest  plants,  which  may  partly  account  for 
the    emperor's    frown.     Then     there     is     the 


Countess  of  Montignosco,  whose  marriage  to 
the  King  of  Saxony  ended  in  a  divorce.  The 
countess  is  said  to  be  so  inconsolable  for  the 
loss  of  her  children  that  she  has  adopted  a 
number  of  iguanas  from  South  America.  The 
compliment  to  the  children  is  a  little  dubious, 
but  no  doubt  the  countess  means  well. 

Another  offender  is  the  Duchess  Vera  of 
Wurtemburg,  whose  taste  lies  in  the  direction 
of  chameleons.  She  is  said  never  to  weary 
of  watching  these  strange  pets  "shoot  out 
their  tongues"  to  a  length  of  six  or  seven 
inches.  So  true  it  is  that  a  fellow-feeling 
makes  us  wondrous  kind. 

The  favorite  animal  of  Princess  Hildegarde 
of  Bavaria  is  a  Persian  lynx,  while  the  Grand 
Duchess  Alexandra  Josefovna  goes  into  ecsta- 
cies  over  a  number  of  camels.  It  is  not  easy 
to  understand  how  the  human  heart  can  con- 
tain a  single  soft  spot  for  a  camel,  who  is 
usually  the  derision  of  all  who  know  him. 
Was  it  not  said  of  the  camel  that  "going 
uphill  he  wishes  he  had  never  been  born,  and 
going  down  hill  he  curses  his  creator"  ? 
And,  finally,  there  is  the  Baroness  von  Heid- 
burg,  who  has  a  penchant  for  snakes  and  ap- 
pears at  the  dining  table  with  one  of  these 
glittering  horrors  around  her  neck.  It  is  not 
often  that  any  one  can  agree  with  the  Ger- 
man emperor,  but  here  at  least  he  has  right 
upon  his  side.  It  is  too  much  to  hope  that 
any  similarly  authoritative  voice  will  be  raised 
in  America  in  denunciation  of  the  society 
dames  who  make  drawing-room  pets  of  tame 
pigs  or  who  give  dinner  parties  in  honor  of 
a  chimpanzee. 

-•»>» 

"Ah,  my  boy,"  said  the  purse-proud  indi- 
vidual, as  he  handed  round  the  Flor  de 
Toofas,  "that's  something  like  a  cigar!" 
"Yes,"  responded  one  of  his  victims ;  "what 
is  it?" — London   Opinion. 


LINOLEUMS 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  Clubs,  Hotels, 
department  Houses,  Etc.,  with  Linoleums 
and  Runners  in  any  Quantity.  Our  stock 
comprises  only  standard  makes  —  English 
Inlaids,  German  Inlaids,  Plain  Linoleums, 
Nairn's  Celebrated  X  X  Battleship,  and 
Nairn's  plain  Linoleums.  We  are  well 
stocked  in  Nairn's  Pure  Cork  Carpeting. 
Linoleum  Runners,  Cocoa  Napier  Matt- 
ings, Corrugated  Rubber  Threads  and  Run- 
ners and  Brass  Stair  Nosings. 

PRICES  AS  LOW  AS  THE  LOWEST 
"SLOANE    QUALITY"  CONSIDERED 


VariNess and  Suttei\ 


Miss  Jane  Addams  of  Chicago  will  get  her- 
self disliked  by  her  own  sex  if  she  does  not 
take  care.  Miss  Addams  has  a  grace  of  man- 
ner and  a  gentleness  of  speech  that  is  a 
credit  to  her  own  or  to  any  other  sex,  but 
when  she  is  talking  to  women  she  should 
cultivate  the  art  of  saying  the  things  that  she 
is  wanted  and  expected  to  say  rather  than 
the  things  that  she  herself  wants  to  say. 
Tha'  is  the  whole  art  of  conversational  suc- 
ce^  with  women,  but  Miss  Addams  does  not 
see  ^    to    know   it.     Invited    to    speak   to   the 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


On  one  of  his  trips  abroad  Mr.  Evarts 
landed  at  Liverpool.  The  steamer  was  pro- 
ceeding slowly  up  the  river  to  the  wharf,  and 
Mr.  Evarts  was  standing  on  deck,  looking 
meditatively  at  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Mer- 
sey. Suddenly  he  turned  to  his  companion, 
and  with  a  quizzical  gleam  in  his  eye  said : 
"Evidently  'the  quality  of  Mercy  is  not 
strained.'  " 

A  player  for  many  years  associated  with 
the  late  Richard  Mansfield  relates  that  one 
day  in  Philadelphia,  as  he  was  standing  by 
a  huge  poster  in  front  of  the  theatre,  a  poster 
that  represented  Mansfield  in  the  character  of 
"Henry  V,"  a  man  who  was  strolling  by 
stopped  to  gaze  at  the  bill.  Finally,  with  a 
snort  of  disgust,  he  muttered  as  he  turned  to 
go:   "'Henry  V. — '  what?" 


There  was  one  lad  in  a  certain  school  who 
would  persist  in  saying  "have  went."  One 
day  the  teacher  "kept  him  in/'  saying:  "While 
I  am  out  of  the  room  you  may  write  'have 
gone'  fifty  times."  When  the  pedagogue  re- 
turned he  found  that  the  boy  had  dutifully 
performed  the  task,  having  written  "have 
gone"  fifty  times.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
paper,  however,  was  this  message  from  the  ab- 
sent one:  "I  have  went.     John  White." 


Eventually  our  finest  products  will  be  cheap 
enough  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all.  Then 
the  story  of  the  boy  and  the  hot-house  grapes 
will  be  as  dead  and  antiquated  as  the  theatre- 
hat  stories  of  the  past.  This  boy — he  was  a 
bootblack — entered  a  grocer's  one  day,  and, 
pointing  to  some  superb  grapes,  said:  "Wot's 
the  price  o'  them  there,  mister?"  "One  dollar 
a  pound,  my  lad,"  the  clerk  replied.  A  look 
of  anguish  passed  over  the  boy's  face,  and  he 
said  hastily:  "Then  give  us  a  cent's  worth  o' 
carrots.     I'm  dead  gone  on  fruit." 

Two  ambitious  but  inexperienced  golfers 
were  recently  battling  over  the  Common- 
wealth Country  Club  links.  All  went  fairly 
well,  although  bogey  remained  practically  in- 
tact, until  they  reached  a  tee  overlooking  a 
pond.  Each  drove  furiously,  then  cautiously, 
a  half  dozen  balls  into  the  murky  depths  of 
that  pool.  Standing  near  by  was  a  little 
girl,  stupid  but  curious.  After  the  twelfth 
ball  had  plunged  to  rise  no  more  she  queried 
blankly  but  sincerely  of  the  golfer:  "Say, 
mister,  what  is  the  fun  in  this  game?" 


Recently  Professor  Edmund  Burke  of  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  received  a 
letter  from  a  press  clipping  bureau.  The  let- 
ter informed  the  professor  that  his  patronage 
was  desired,  and  that  as  a  sample  of  the  bu- 
reau's work  he  would  find  enclosed  a  clipping 
from  a  speech  by  President  Roosevelt  in 
which  he  had  quoted  the  professor's  words. 
Professor  Burke  read  the  clipping  nearly 
through  before  he  realized  that  the  President 
was  quoting  from  Edmund  Burke's  "Speech 
on  Conciliation  with  the  American  Colonies" 
in   1775. 


A  story  is  told  of  Marshal  Lefebvre,  Duke 
of  Dantzic,  that  favorite  of  Napoleon,  which 
illustrates  his  own  consciousness  of  the  qual- 
ities that  had  made  him  what  he  was.  He 
was  vexed  at  the  tone  of  envy  and  unkind- 
ness  with  which  a  companion  of  hi11  childhood, 
who  met  him  in  his  prosperity,  spoke  of  his 
riches,  titles,  and  luxury,  and  said  in  reply  : 
"Well,  now  you  shall  have  it  all,  but  at  the 
price  which  I  have  paid  for  it.  We  will  go 
into  the  garden,  and  I  will  fire  a  musket  at 
you  sixty  times,  and  then  if  you  are  not  killed 
everything  shall  be  yours." 


The  family  were  gathered  in  the  library  ad- 
miring a  splendid  thunder  storm  when  the 
mother  bethought  herself  of  Dorothy  alone 
in  the  nursery.  Fearing  lest  her  little  daugh- 
ter should  be  awakened  and  feel  afraid,  she 
slipped  away  to  reassure  her.  Pausing  at  the 
door,  however,  in  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning 
which  illumined  the  whole  room,  she  saw  her 
youngest  olive-branch  sitting  straight  up  in 
bed.  Her  big  brown  eyes  were  glowing  with 
excitement,  and  she  clapped  her  chubby  hands, 
while  she  shouted  encouragingly,  "Bang  it 
again,  God  !     Bang  it  again  !" 


Going  into  a  port  where  the  water  was 
very  deep — Rio  Janeiro,  I  believe — relates 
Captain  A.  T.  Mahan,  the  chain  cables  "got 
away,"  as  the  expression  is,  control  was  lost, 
and  shackle  after  shackle  tore  out  of  the 
hawse-holes,  leaping  and  thumping,  rattling 
and  roaring.  The  admiral  was  on  deck  at  the 
moment,  and  when  the  chain  had  been  at  last 
stopped  and  secured,  he  said  to  the  captain  : 
"Alfred,  send  for  the  young  man  in  charge 
of  those  chains,  and  give  him  a  good  setting- 
down.  Ask  him  what  he  means  by  letting 
such  things  happen."  The  officer  was  sent 
for,  and  soon  his  questioning  blue  eyes  ap- 
peared over  the  hatch  coaming.  Alfred  was 
a  mild  person,  and  clearly  did  not  like  his 
job;  he  could  not  have  come  up  to  the  ad- 
miral's standard.  The  latter  saw  it,  and  in- 
tervened: "Perhaps  you  had  better  leave.it  to 
me.  I'll  settle  him."  Fixing  his  eyes  on  the 
offender,    he    said,    sternly :    "What    do    you 


mean  by  this,  sir?  Why  the  hell  did  you  not 
stop  that  chain?"  The  culprit,  looking  quietly 
at  him,  replied,  simply,  "How  the  hell  could 
T  ?"  This  was  a  shift  of  wind  for  which  the 
admiral  was  unprepared.  He  was  taken  flat 
back.  After  a  moment's  hesitation  he  turned 
to  the  captain,  and  said  meekly,  yet  with  evi- 
dent consciousness  of  a  checkmate,  "That's 
true,  Alfred;  how  the  hell  could  he?" 


BANKING 


Miss  Grace  Lane,  an  English  actress,  who 
achieved  her  first  success  as  Babbie  in  "The 
Little  Minister,"  tells  of  her  introduction  to 
the  author.     One  night  at  a  Stoke  Newington 

theatre  the  manager  told  her  that  Mr.  B 

was  coming  round  to  see  her  at  the  end  of 
the  act.  She  did  not  catch  the  name,  and 
thought  that  a  representative  of  the  local 
paper  was  seeking  a  chat  with  her.  "Very 
well,"  she  answered,  and  gave  the  matter  no 
more  thought.  At  the  end  of  the  act  she 
found  the  manager  and  a  small,  delicate- 
looking  man  awaiting  her ;  and  without  stop- 
ping for  an  introduction,  Miss  Lane  started 
talking  nineteen  to  the  dozen,  that  she  might 
get  the  interview  over  and  take  a  little  rest 
in  her  dressing-room  before  the  next  act. 
"I  hope  you  are  enjoying  the  play,"  she  said, 
when  she  had  finished  giving  the  astonished 
young  man  a  long  account  of  her  private  his- 
tory and  her  early  professional  career.  "Oh, 
yes,"  he  answered.  "Don't  you  think  it  is  a 
pretty  play  ?"  she  asked.  "Quite  a  pretty 
play,"  was  the  reply.  "Did  you  see  it  at  the 
Haymarket?"  "Oh,  yes,  I  saw  quite  a  lot  of 
it.  You  see,  I  wrote  it,"  said  Mr.  James 
Barrie. 

-<♦»- 

THE    MERRY  MUSE. 


Rhymes  by  Father  Goose. 
The  man  who  spends  his  all  has  fun; 
The  man  who  saves  his  all  has  none; 
Yet  it  is  best,  the  wise  ones  say, 
To  save  some  for  a  rainy  day. 
But,   if  'tis  hard  to  save  a  bit, 
And  easy  to  spend  all  of  it, 
Just  let  her  slide — the  fun  you'll  gain, 
And  like  as  not  'twill  never  rain  I 

— L.   Frank   Baun 


Charmed  by  the  Price. 
The  price  tag  fools  the  best  of  us; 

Cigars  that  for  a  nickel  go 
We  pass  with  scorn  but  smoke  with  joy 

If  they  are  in  the  ten-cent  row. 
A  straw  hat  marked  at  fifty  cents 

Would  hardly  seem  to  be  a  fit; 
The  same  one  priced  three  ninety-eight 

We  see  and  make  a  dive  for  it. 

We  see  a  picture  on   the  wall 

That   to   our  eye  appears  to  be 
A  ten-cent  chromo,  or  perhaps 

A  work  of  art  that  came  with  tea, 
But  when  the  owner   comes   and   says 

He  paid  a  thousand   for  that  bit 
And  thinks  he  got  it  cheap  at  that, 

Then  we  sit  up  and  notice  it. 

We  see  a  rooster  strutting  round 

With  pride  that  seems  almost  absurd. 
He  has  some  feathers  and  a  tail 

And  seems  like  any  other  bird; 
He  looks  to  be  a  common  scrub 

Until  we  get  his  pedigree 
And  find  he  captures  every  prize, 

And  then  his  beauty  we  can  see. 

That  is  the   way  with   everything, 

From  marbles  to  a  cake  of  ice, 
We  may  be  experts  in  the  line, 

But  still  we  judge  it  by  the  price. 
Were  it  a  diamond  in  the  rough 

And  worth  a  fortune  any  time, 
We  wouldn't  give  it  storage  room 

If  it  were  listed  at  a  dime. 

— Nashville  American. 


My  Love-Story. 
A    lady    of    sagacity    and    beautiful    audacity    once 

had  the  pertinacity  to  ask  me,  at  her  door: 
"If    I    can    find    a    minister    who    is    not    bold    or 

sinister — why   should    I    stay    a    spinister — and 

you  a  bacheldore?" 

It    was    no    time    for   puttering    or    stammering    or 

stuttering,     and     so     I    hastened,     uttering    as 

fast  as  I  could  speak: 
"Had  I  a  home  colonial,  with  furnishings  baronial, 

I    might    feel    matrimonial — but    NOT    on    six 

a  week." 

She  laughed  and  said  quite  cynical:  "Well, 
you're  the  very  pinnacle  of  everything  that's 
finical" — but  I  said  nothing  more. 

And  thus  we  found  no  minister,  and  I  moved 
off  to  Finisterre,  and  she  is  still  a  spinister, 
and  I'm  a  bacheldore. 

— Richmond  (Va.)   Times-Dispatch, 


The  disturbance  created  by  Sir  James  Crich- 
ton-Brown's  paper  on  sanitation  and  diet  has 
not  yet  been  quieted.  Two  years  ago  Sir 
James  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Jamaica  in 
connection  with  the  colonial  office.  While  at 
Kingston  he  had  an  encounter  with  a  colored 
but  very  humble  official.  Sir  James  is  an 
ardent  Scot  and  was  keenly  interested  in  the 
Scottish  population  of  the  island.  "Do  you 
have  many  Scotchmen  in  these  parts  ?"  he 
asked  of  the  official.  The  darkey  thought  for 
a  moment,  and  then  answered:  "Not  many, 
just  a  few — but  enough."  Sir  James  col- 
lapsed. 

"SteUon"  Hat  Agency  "  Fall  Style*." 

Eugene    Korn,   926    Van    Ness   Avenue.     Tel., 
Franklin   1275. 

Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  No.  1179 
Ellis  Street,  between  Gough  and  Octavia. 


Not  One  Cent  Lost 

Not  one  cent  has  ever  been  lost 
by  depositors  throijgh  the  failure  of 
a  national  bank  in  San  Francisco. 

A  national  bank  is  a  safer  place 
to  put  your  money  than  under  the 
mattress  or  on  the  cupboard  shelf. 

AMERICAN 
NATIONAL  BANK 

Merchants  Exchange  Building 

California  Street,  near  Montgomery 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Anglo-Californian  Bank,  Ltd. 


Established  1873. 


MAIN     OFFICE 

Pine  and    Sansome   Streets, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


BRANCHES 

1030  Van    Ness    Avenua 

2049  Mission  Street 

San  Francisco 


Managers: 


I.  Steinhart 
P.  N.  Lilienthal 


CAPITAL  PAID   IN $1,500,000 

SURPLUS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS 1,362,895 

A  General    Banking  Business   Conducted.      Accounts  of  Corporations,  Firms    and    Individual! 
Solicited. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS  AT  VAN  NESS  AVENUE  BRANCH. 


French    Savings    Bank 

The  French   Savings  Bank  Building,   108-110 
Sutter  Street. 


THE  FRENCH-AMERICAN  BANK 

occupies  offices  in   the  same  building. 


Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legallet,  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz,  Vice- 
President. 

Directoks — J.  E.  Artigues,  O.  Bozio,  J.  A. 
Bergerot,  E.  J.  DeSabla,  J.  M.  Dupas,  J.  S. 
Godeau,  J.  J.  MacK,  George  Belaney,  Leon 
Kaufman. 


The  French  Savings  Bank  is  now  installing 
Safe  Deposit  Boxes  which  will  soon  be  ready 
for  the  use  of  the  Bank's  clients. 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


Guaranteed    Capital    $1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..  1,000,000.00 
Deposits,  June  29,  1907 38,156,931.28 

OFFICERS— President,  N.  Oblandt ;  First 
Vice-President,  Daniel  Meyer;  Second  Vice- 
President,  Emil  Rohte;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R. 
Scnmidt;  Assistant  Cashier,  William  Herr- 
mann ;  Secretary.  George  Tourny ;  Assistant 
Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller;  Goodfellow  &  Eells, 
General    Attorneys. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS— N.  Ohlandt, 
Daniel  Meyer,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart, 
I.  N.  Walter,  J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillman, 
Jr.,   E.  T.   Kruse  and  W.    S.   Goodfellow. 


THE    UNIVERSITY    SAVINGS    BANK 

BERKELEY,    CALIFORNIA. 

Savings  and  household  checking  accounts 

invited.     Interest  on  deposits 

DIRECTORS— Geo.  P.  Baxter,  President;  J. 
W.  Richards,  Vice-President ;  Benjamin  Bangs, 
Vice-President;  Louis  Titus,  Dr.  Thos.  Addison, 
A.  G.  Freeman,  Duncan  McDuffie,  Perry  T. 
Tompkins,  F.  L.  Lipman,  W.  J.  Hotchkiss, 
P.  H.  Atkinson,  Cashier. 


$665,000,000.00 

Are  invested  in  all  the  Building:  and  Loan  Associ- 
ations in  the  United  States.  This  is  more  than 
the  capital  of  all  the  National  Banks. 

WHY  IS  THIS? 
Because  they  are  the  safest  investment  in  the  world 
and  pay  the  best  interest  on  money  deposited. 
The  Continental  Building  and  Loan  Association 
of  San  Francisco,  is  the  largest  in  the  United  States 
and  pays  6  per  cent,  payable  semi-annually,  on 
term  deposits;  4  per  cent  on  ordinary  deposits,  and 
from  5  to  6  per  cent  on  monthly  savings. 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

u 

483,989 

PACIFIC 

COAST   DEPARTMENT 

1004 

merchants'  exchange 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

1 

J.  Kenmy 

W.    L.   W.    MlLUM 

Manager 

Assistant  Uanagsr 

Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Established  18S0  OF  HARTFORD 

Total  Assets $5,721,433.00 

Surplus  to  Policy-Holders 2,282,186.00 

BENJAMIN   J.    SMITH 

Manager  Pacific  Department 

518    CALIFORNIA    STREET 

San  Francisco 


E.    P.    BARRETT,    Member    S.    F.   Stock   ul 

Exchange  Board 
H.  ZADIG,  Member  Merchant,'  Exchance 

Phone  Temporary  1725 


Zadig  &  Co. 

Stock  Brokers 


324  Bush   Street 


San  Franciico 


We    have    installed    a    orivate    wire    connecting 
San  Francisco  with  Gotdfield. 


6fo  NET 


obtained  for  you  on  any  amount  above 
1,000,  secured  by  first  mortgage  on  im- 
proved city  real  estate.  The  mort- 
gage made  payable  to  you  and  prompt 
payment  of  principal  and  Interest  are 
further  guaranteed  from  our  funds. 
Bank  references. 

California  Properties  Limited 

1700  Call  Building,  San   Francisco,  Cal. 


Wet  Weather  Goods 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER 
COMPANY 

573-579   Market  Street,  near  Second 

Ttlithw  K*am,  1788 


iGoiria  2U?0rh,  (Ea. 

Leading  Printeri,  Lithographers 
and  Label  Manufacturer! 

Works :    Comer   Mission    and    Fifteenth    Street* 

WE  PRINT  THE  ARGONAUT 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
A    chronicle   of   the   social    happenings   dur- 
ing   the    past    week    in     the    cities    on    and 
around    the    Bay    of    San    Francisco    will    be 
found  in  the  following  department: 

The  gayeties  of  the  winter  are  in  full 
swing  now  and  what  bids  fair  to  be  the 
busiest  season  in  the  social  world  that  has 
been  known  for  several  years  seems  fairly 
launched.  There  have  been  several  teas 
already,  and  more,  with  dances  and  dinners 
galore,   are   scheduled    for  the   coming  weeks. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss 
Marietta  Havens,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  W.  Havens  of  Oakland,  to  Mr.  Paul  Dins- 
more. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss 
Georgina  Elizabeth  Eidenmuller,  daughter  of 
the  late  Doctor  George  H.  Eidenmuller  and 
Mrs.  Eidenmuller,  to  Mr.  George  Whitfield 
Lane. 

It  is  announced  that  the  wedding  of  Miss 
Marie  Berger  and  Mr.  Charles  Sutro  took 
place  in  Santa  Ana  on  October  21.  Mr.  Sutro 
and  his  bride  will  make  their  home  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mintzer  have  sent 
out  invitations  for  a  tea  on  Thursday  next  in 
honor  of  Miss  Augusta  Gibbs  Foute,  which 
will  be  followed  by  a  large  dinner. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  will  enter- 
tain at  a  large  tea  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
November  23,  in  honor  of  the  debut  of  their 
daughter.   Miss  Kathleen  de  Young. 

Mrs.  H.  T.  Lally  will  entertain  at  a  large 
tea  on  Friday  afternoon,  November  15,  in 
honor  of  the  debut  of  her  daughter,  Miss 
Marion   Lally. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Ntckerson  Woods, 
the  Misses  Woods,  and  Miss  Dorothy  Woods 
entertained  at  a  tea  at  their  home  on  Cali- 
fornia Street  on  Saturday  last.  Assisting  in 
receiving  were :  Mrs.  Irving  M.  Scott,  Mrs. 
Charles  Stetson  Wheeler,  Mrs.  Henry  L. 
Dodge.  Mrs.  M.  P.  Jones,  Mrs.  A.  P.  Hotaling, 
Mrs.  T.  H.  Kruttschnitt,  Mrs.  Henry  Young, 
Miss  Augusta  Gibbs  Foute.  Miss  Genevieve 
Walker,  Miss  Julia  Langhorne,  Miss  Grace 
Hammond,  Miss  Florence  Hammond,  Miss 
Winifred  Mears,  Miss  Mildred  Pierce,  Miss 
Olive  Wheeler,  and  Miss  Lucy  Bancroft, 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  was  host  at  a 
dance  last  night  (Friday)  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel,  in  celebration  of  his  birthday  anniver- 
sary-   About  two  hundred  guests  were  present. 

Mrs.  Henry'  C.  Campbell  was  the  hostess 
at  a  dance  at  her  home  in  Sausalito  on  Fri- 
day evening  of  last'  week,  in  honor  of  her 
debutante  daughter,  Miss  Frances  Reed. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant  entertained 
at  a  dinner  dance  on  Thursday  of  last  week 
at  the   Burlingame   Club. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  was  the  hostess  at  a 
dinner  on  Tuesday  evening  of  last  week.  Her 
guests  were :  General  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
Funston.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin,  Major 
and  Mrs.  McKinstry,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Balfour,  Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin,  Miss  Helene 
Irwin.  Miss  Genevieve  Walker,  Mr.  John  Law- 
son,  Mr.  Peter  Martin,  and  Mr.  J.  Downey 
Harvey. 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Kittle  was  the  hostess  at  a 
dinner  at  her  home  in  Ross  Valley  on  Monday 
evening  of  last  week. 

Miss  Christine  Pomeroy  was  the  hostess  at 
a  dinner  at  her  home  in  San  Rafael  on  Thurs- 
day  of  last  week. 

Mrs.  William  Tevis  was  the  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  at  her  home  in  Burlingame  on 
Thursday  of  last  week. 

Miss  Maye  Colburn  was  the  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  at  the  Francisca  Club  on  Thursday 
of  last  week,  in  honor  of  Miss  Genevieve 
Walker,  Miss  Augusta  Foute,  and  Miss  Helen 
Wilson. 

Mrs.  Emma  Butler  was  the  hostess  at  a 
bridge  party  on  Wednesday  of  last  week. 


Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 
Annexed     will     be     found     a     resume     of 
movements   to   and   from   this   city   and   Coast 
and     of     the     whereabouts     of     absent     Cali- 
fornians : 

Mr.  A.  N.  Drown  and  Miss  Newell  Drown 
will  sail  from  Europe  on  November  15  and 
will   come  almost  directly  to   California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant  have  taken 
a  house  on  Washington  Street  for  the  winter 
and  will  close  their  Burlingame  home  shortly. 

Mrs.  Henry  F.  Allen,  who  has  been  in  the 
East  for  some  months  with  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Edward  Dodd,  will  sail  very  shortly  for  Eu- 
rope, where  she  will  spend  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor 
will  clo?e  their  Oakland  home  and  will  spend 
the  winter  in  this  city,  having  taken  a  house 
on   Broadway. 

Mrs.  Bowman  H.  McCalla  arrived  here  last 
week  from  her  home  in  Santa  Barbara  and 
after  a  stay  of  a  few  days  left  for  a  brief 
Eastern  trip. 

Mrs.  Horatio  P.  Livermore  went  recently  to 
Santa"  Barbara,  where  she  is  the  guest  of  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Eells. 

Mrs.  Edward  J.  McCutchen  is  en  route 
home,  after  a  year's  stay  abroad. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Eyre  have  returned 
to  V.  wn,  after  spending  the  summer  at  their 
couiitry  home  at  Fair  Oaks. 

y  rs.  George  C.  Boardman  has  returned 
frc  i  a  stay  of  several  weeks  at  Paso  Robles. 


Colonel  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Smedberg  and  Miss 
Cora  Smedberg  will  come  to  town  next  week 
from  San  Rafael,  where  they  have  spent  the 
past  year,  and  will  be  at  the  Hillcrest  apart- 
ments for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Tubbs  have  returned 
from  a  lengthy  stay  abroad  and  are  at  their 
home  on  Broadway  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  K.  Mcintosh  have 
taken   a  house  at  Burlingame  for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Philip  Van  Home  Lansdale,  Miss  Ber- 
tha Sidney  Smith,  and  Miss  Helen  Sidney 
Smith  will  return  to  their  Broadway  home 
this  week,  after  spending  the  summer  at  their 
San  Rafael  country  place.  Miss  Helen  Sid- 
ney Smith  will  leave  shortly  for  a  year  abroad 
and  plans  to  spend  the  winter  in  Sicily. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Murison  has  returned  from 
a  year's  stay  in  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Page  and  Miss  Leslie 
Page  have  apartments  at  the  Hillcrest  for  the 
winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Schmieden  will  re- 
main at  their  Ross  Valley  home  during  the 
winter. 

Mrs.  Kirkpatrick,  Miss  Suzanne  Kirkpatrick, 
and  Miss  Augusta  Foute  are  guests  at  the 
Hotel   Potter,  Santa  Barbara,  at  present. 

Miss  Lily  McCalla  left  recently  for  a  stay 
of  a  few  weeks  at  her  home  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

Doctor  and  Mrs.  Beverly  MacMonagle  have 
taken  a  house  at  Broadway  and  Steiner 
Street  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  Horace  Piatt  has  returned  from  a  so- 
journ  in   Santa   Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Ashe  are  in  Oakland 
for  the  winter. 

Miss  Violet  U'hitney  and  Miss  Ellen  Cha- 
bot,  who  went  abroad  recently,  are  in  Paris, 
where  they  will  spend  the  winter. 

Captain  James  H.  Bull  and  Mrs.  Bull  ar- 
rived here  last  week  from  their  home  in  Santa 
Barbara   for  a  visit. 

Miss  Cornelia  Kempff  has  gone  to  Santa 
Barbara  to  spend  a  month. 

Mrs.  Lyman,  who  has  been  for  some  time 
in  Paris,  will  return  here  in  December  *to 
join   Captain   Lyman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Stephenson  have 
returned  to  town  from  Ross  Valley. 

Miss  Sidney  Davis  has  returned  to  Santa 
Barbara,  after  a  visit  in  this  vicinity  of  sev- 
eral  weeks'   duration. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Bancroft  and  Miss 
Lucy  Bancroft  have  returned  from  a  stay  of 
several  months  in  the  country,  and  have  a 
house  on  Pacific  Avenue  for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  Howland  and  Miss  Louise 
Howland,  who  have  spent  the  past  year  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  are  sailing  the  middle  of 
November    for   Italy. 

Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Keith  and  Miss  Eliza  D. 
Keith  have  returned  to  San  Francisco,  after 
spending  the  month   of   October  in   sausalito. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  M.  Armer  have  re- 
turned from  Larkspur  and  are  located  for  the 
winter  at  2727  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Louis  Roesch  and  daughter,  Miss 
Freda  Roesch,  who  have  been  in  Europe  for 
seven  months,  returned  to  San  Francisco  this 
week  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Hagemann  and 
son,  Mr.  Henry'  Hageman,  who  have  also  been 
traveling   abroad. 

Doctor  and  Mrs.  Kaspar  Pischel  have  re- 
turned to  town  from  their  Ross  Valley  home 
and  will  be  at  223  Spruce  Street  for  the 
winter. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  Byron  Hot  Springs 
were :  Mr.  Robert  Day,  Miss  M.  Stewart,  Mr. 
John  Baker,  Jr.,  Mr.  J.  H.  Lantry,  of  San 
Francisco. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  Hotel  Rafael, 
San  Rafael,  were :  Mr.  Charles  F.  Wade,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Biddle,  Mr.  G.  E.  Crothers,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hall  McAllister,  Mr.  R.  B.  Collier,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Cook,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Pew,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Field,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

■«■♦*■ 

The  Calve  Concerts. 

Calve  and  her  assisting  company  of  artists 
are  meeting  with  high  praise  all  along  the 
line  of  her  tour.  This  remarkable  artist  pos- 
sesses a  fascination  over  her  audiences,  and 
any  one  who  has  ever  heard  her  once  is 
anxious  to  hear  her  again.  Manager  Green- 
baum  has  at  a  great  expense  secured  Mme. 
Calve  for  three  concerts,  one  of  which  will 
be  given  in  Oakland  Monday  night,  December 
9,  one  in  San  Francisco  Wednesday  night,  De- 
cember 11,  and  the  third  will  be  either  the 
Saturday  or  Sunday  afternoon  following.  The 
programmes  will  include  the  arias  for  which 
Mme.  Calve  is  renowned,  such  as  the  mad 
scene  from  "Hamlet,"  aria  from  Boito's 
"Mefistofele,"  aria  from  "L'Africaine,"  and, 
of  course,  the  Habanera  from  "Carmen."  The 
artist  is  making  a  specialty  this  time  of  an- 
cient French  songs  and  children's  songs. 

The  prices  for  the  Calve  concerts  will  be 
$3,  S2,  $1.50,  and  SI,  and  mail  orders  will  be 
received  now  if  accompanied  by  check  or 
money  order.  For  San  Francisco  concerts  ad- 
dress Will  L.  Greenbaum,  Dreamland  Rink, 
and  for  the  Oakland  concert,  H.  W.  Bishop, 
Ye  Liberty  Playhouse,  Oakland. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Whitney  (formerly 
Miss  Pearl  Landers)  are  rejoicing  in  the  ad- 
vent of  a  little  daughter  in  their  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Beardsley  (formerly 
Miss  Kathryn  Robinson)  are  rejoicing  in  the 
arrival  of  a  little  son  in  their  home. 


Opera  at  the  Greek  Theatre. 

The  first  operatic  performance  ever  at- 
tempted at  the  Greek  Theatre,  Berkeley,  will 
be  given  Saturday  night,  November  J  6,  by  the 
Milan  Opera  Company.  The  work  selected  is 
Leoncovallo's  "rPagliacci,"  and  the  stage  of 
the  Greek  Theatre  is  admirably  adapted  to 
this  production.  The  cast  will  be  a  strong 
one,  including  Francisco  Signorini  as  Canio, 
Giuseppe  Pimazzoni  as  Tonio.  Adolfo  Pacini 
as  Silvio,  and  Lina  Bertozzi  as  Nedda.  Ber- 
tozzi  was  especially  winning  in  the  roles  of 
Mimi  in  "La  Boheme"  and  Mignon  during  the 
company's  visit  here. 

Jacchia  will  conduct  a  greatly  enlarged  or- 
chestra and  the  entire  production  will  be  an 
admirable  one.  In  place  of  "Cavalleria  Rus- 
ticana,"  the  opera  >vi  11  be  preceded  by  a  con- 
cert in  which  all  the  stars  not  in  the  opera 
cast  will  participate. 

Prices  will  be  $1  and  $2,  and  tickets  may 
be  obtained  at  the  usual  places  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Oakland,  and  Berkeley. 


Eventually  you  will  come 
to  us  for  your  glasses. 
Why  not  now  ? 


Hirsch  &  Kaiser 

1757  Fillmore  St. 


The  Spinners'  Club  Reception. 
The  reception  given  to  Mrs.  Gertrude  Ath- 
erton  by  the  Spinners'  Club  on  Saturday  after- 
noon was  a  distinct  success.  From  4  o'clock 
until  6  a  steady  stream  of  members  of  the 
club  and  their  friends  found  their  way  to  the 
red  room  of  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  where  Mrs. 
Atherton  was  the  recipient  of  countless  greet- 
ings and  felicitations  from  her  admirers  in 
San  Francisco.  Mrs.  Atherton,  who  has  just 
become  a  member  of  the  Spinners'  Club,  was 
at  her  best  and  received  the  congratulations 
of  her  friends,  old  and  new,  with  evident 
pleasure.  The  credit  for  a  very  successful 
function  lies  mainly  with  Miss  Bertha  Mon- 
roe RickofF,  aided  by  Mrs.  Marc  Gerstle,  the 
president  of  the  Spinners'  Club. 


There's  only  one 

DEL  MONTE 


Golf,  Sea  Bathing,  Motoring.  Parlor  car  from 
San  Francisco  twice  daily.  Special  week  end 
rates.  Free  art  exhibition  and  sales  gallery  of 
California  painters.  Week-end  golf  tournament 
during  the  summer. 

Inquire  Peck-Judah  Co.,  789  Market  Street,  In- 
formation Bureau,  Southern  Pacific,  Flood  Build- 
ing, or  H.  R.  Warner,  Manager,  Del  Monte, 
California. 


Persons  are  grumbling  at  the  excessive  tips 
necessary  in  fashionable  hotels  in  Paris.  The 
proprietors  themselves,  recognizing  the  abuses, 
are  proposing  solutions.  Several  decided  upon 
10  per  cent  of  the  bills,  which  guarantee  is 
to  be  distributed  proportionately  among  em- 
ployes, who  are  forbidden  to  receive  money 
direct.  Another  system  meeting  approval  is 
that  the  proprietors  hand  a  blank  printed 
slip  to  travelers  to  fill  out  as  they  wish,  to  be 
handed  with  the  money  to  the  cashier  to 
distribute. 


In  view  of  Mrs.  Collis  P.  Huntington's  pur- 
chase, for  $280,000,  of  Rembrandt's  "The 
Philosopher,"  from  the  Kann  collection,  mem- 
bers of  French  art  circles  suggest  that  France 
should  have  a  law  prohibiting  sales  or  gifts 
of  works  of  the  old  masters  that  would  carry 
them  out  of  the  country. 


Dr.  J.  Dennis  Arnold 


Hours.  2-4. 


2201   California  Street 


San  Mateo  Countv 

ON  THE  SEW  AUTO  BOULEVARD 

LAWN  PLAN  PERPETUAL  CARE 


THE  NEW  HOTEL  VEND0ME,  San  Jose 

Thoroughly  rebuilt  and  refurnished.  Unex- 
celled cuisine,  every  modern  convenience,  charm- 
ingly located  in  beautiful  park.  Swimming  pool, 
bowling  alleys,  tennis  courts,  and  sample  rooms 
for  commercial  men  downtown.  A  delightful  place 
to  spend  the  summer.      Rates  reasonable. 

HOTEL  VENDOME  COMPANY. 


SPENCERIAN 


uStzelPens 


Too  are  always  sure  of  good  pens  when  yoa 
buy  t-pencerian  Pens. 

They're  even  of  point  and  uniform  in  quality. 

Good  writers  buy  Spencerian  Pens  because 
they  don't  splatter  the  InK. 

They  are  made  for  every  style  of  writing. 
There's  one  made  for  you, 

We'llsendyon  a  sample  card  of  12  pens,  differ- 
ent patterns,  upon  receipt  ot  6  centfl  in  postage. 
SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO..  349  Broadway  New  York. 


Nathan -Dohrmann   Company 

Announce  That  Their  Annual 

Thanksgiving  Table  Display 
Opened  Monday 

Your  Inspection  of  Our  Latest  Creations 
Is  Reguested 

1520-1550  Van  Ness  Avenue 

Near  California  Street 

A  sufficiently  varied  luncheon  a  la  carte  served  daily.     Soup,  fish  occasionally, 

entrees,  a  roast,  cold  meats,  salads,  dessert.      In  the  afternoon, 

delicious  tea  or  coffee,  with  toasted  muffins. 

Te  Tea  Cup  Inne  U2\^itet' beiow  Van  Nea 


November  9,  1907. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


Pears' 

Soap,  like  books, 
should  be  chosen 
with  discretion. 
Both  are  capable  of 
infinite  harm. 

The  selection  of 
Pears'  is  a  perfect 
choice  and  a  safe- 
guard against  soap 
evils. 

Matchless  for  the  complexion. 


Fairmont  Hotel 

Croivns  the  most  magnificent 
site  in  the  heart  of 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


European  Plan 


Rates  $2.50  and  upward 
Cuisine  and  service  unsurpassed 
All  rooms  outside 
Every  room  ivith  bath 


-MANAGEMENT   0F= 


The  Palace  Hotel  Company 


THE  CAFE 

OF  THE 

Hotel  St.  Francis 

IS  NOW  OPEN 

NOTE:  Main  building  wili  open  posi- 
tively the  latter  part  of  this  month. 
Rooms  may  now  be  seen,  reservations 
made,  and  banquets  arranged  for. 


Hotel  Rafael 

San  Rafael,  Cal. 
Open  year  around.  Headquarters  Automobile 
League.  "  New  and  commodious  garage.  Fifty 
minutes  from  San  Francisco.  Complete  change 
of  climate.  Tiburon  or  Sausalito  Ferry.  All 
modern  conveniences. 

F.  N.  Orpin,  Proprietor. 


Byron 
Hot  Springs 

The  waters  cure  rheumatism — the  environment 
is  perfect — the  hotel  comfortable  and  supplied 
with  an  unexcelled  table.  See  Southern  Pacific 
Information  Bureau,  ground  floor,  James  Flood 
Building;  Peck-Judah  Co.,  789  Market  St,  or 
address  hotel. 


TERRA  COTTA.PRESSED  8RICK.PIPE. 
FIRE  PR00FING.R0OFING  TILE      -*& 
FLUE  LININGS.  FIRE  TILE 
LAUNDRY  TRAYS 


w~   r     -..  WORKS 

,\W^^  LINCOLN. CAL 

OFFICE 

EDDY  &  HYDE  STS. SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Hotel  Collingwood 

35th  St.,  bet.  5th  Ave.  and  Broadway 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

New  fireproof  hotel,  located  in  the  shopping 
and  theatre  district,  containing  every  modern 
device  for  comfort  of  guests. 

Positively  exclusive.     Service  a  la  carte. 


PERSONAL. 


Army  and  Navv. 
The   latest  personal   notes   relative   to  army 
and    navy    people     who     are    or    have    been 
stationed  at  Pacific  Coast  points  : 

Lieutenant-Colonel  George  H.  Torney, 
deputy  surgeon-general,  U.  S.  A.,  has  received 
orders  to,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties, 
assume  the  duties  of  medical  superintendent. 
Army  Transport  Service. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  John  C.  Gresham,  Four- 
teenth Cavalry.  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted 
four  months'  leave  of  absence,  which  took 
effect  on  November  1. 

Major  Eugene  T.  Wilson,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps.  U.  S.  A.,  is  ordered  to  proceed  to 
Fort  McKinley,  Maine,  and  report  to  the  com- 
manding officer  of  that  post  for  assignment  to 
duty. 

Major  Samuel  W.  Dunning,  Twentieth  In- 
fantry. U-  S.  A.,  Honolulu,  H.  I.,  arrived  on 
the  last  transport  to  make  the  required  horse- 
back test,  and  returned  to  his  station  on  the 
transport  Buford,  which  sailed  on  Tuesday 
last. 

Major  Lewis  H.  Strother,  Twenty-Eighth 
Infantry,  L".  S-  A.,  having  been  found,  by  an 
army  retiring  board,  incapacitated  for  active 
service  on  account  of  disability  incident 
thereto,  was  retired  on  October  23. 

Major  Tames  B.  Goe,  Nineteenth  Infantry. 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  three  months'  leave 
of  absence,  to  take  effect  on  November  15, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  this  leave  will  be 
retired  from  active  service  on  February  15, 
1908. 

Commander  E.  E.  Wright,  U.  S.  N..  has 
been  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  Pacific  station. 

Captain  J.  J.  Ryan,  Tenth  Cavalry.  U.  S. 
A.,  sailed  on  the  Buford  on  Tuesday  last  for 
Manila. 

Captain  Charles  P.  Summerall,  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  transferred 
from  the  Third  Field  Artillery'  to  the  Second 
Field  Artillery- 
Captain  Ernest  A.  Greenough,  Coast  Artil- 
lery Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  is  detailed  for  service 
and  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Pay  Department, 
to  take  effect  November  28,  vice  Captain  Mar- 
cellus  G.  Spinks.  paymaster,  U.  S.  A.,  who  is 
relieved.  Captain  Greenough  is  ordered  to 
report  to  the  commanding  general.  Depart- 
ment of  California,  for  assignment  to  duty 
with  station  at  San  Francisco. 

Captain  Carl  F.  Hartmann,  Signal  Corps, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  four  months'  leave 
of  absence. 

Captain  Robert  H.  Rolfe,  quartermaster,  U. 
S.  A.,  upon  his  arrival  here  from  Nagasaki, 
Japan,  will  report  in  person  to  the  depot  quar- 
termaster, San  Francisco,  for  duty  as  his 
assistant  and  as  assistant  to  the  general  super- 
intendent, Army  Transport  Service. 

Captain  Tames  E.  Bell,  Second  Infantry,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  gone  to  Los  Angeles,  where  he  will 
act  temporarily  as  recruiting  officer. 

Captain  William  F.  Lewis,  assistant  sur- 
geon, U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  relieved  from 
duty  at  the  General  Hospital,  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco,  to  take  effect  when  his  services 
can  be  spared.  He  will  then  proceed  to  Fort 
Sill,  Oklahoma,  and  report  in  person  to  the 
commanding  officer  of  that  post  for  duty,  and 
to  the  commanding  general  of  the  Department 
of  Texas  by  letter. 

Lieutenant  H.  V.  Butler,  U.  S-  N.,  has  been 
relieved  from  duty  on  the  West  Virginia  and 
ordered  to  proceed  to  Washington,  D.  C,  for 
duty  as  aide. 

Lieutenant  H.  W.  Wagner,  Third  Cavalry, 
U.  S.  A.,  sailed  for  Manila  on  the  Buford 
this  week. 

Lieutenant  James  J.  O'Hara,  Fourth  Cav- 
alry, U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  two  months* 
leave  of  absence,  to  take  effect  upon  his  ar- 
rival in  the  United  States. 

Lieutenant  David  L.  Roscoe,  U.  S.  A.,  who 
has  been  on  recruiting  duty,  with  station  at 
Los  Angeles,  has  been  granted  leave  of  ab- 
sence on  account  of  sickness. 

Lieutenant  Arthur  L.  Bump,  Twenty-Fifth 
Infantry,  U.  S-  A.,  was  assigned  to  temporary 
duty  at  the  headquarters.  Department  of  Cali- 
fornia, with  station  in  San  Francisco,  until 
the  sailing  of  the  transport  from  this  port  to 
Manila  on  November  5. 

Lieutenant  Hugh  L.  Walthall,  Fifteenth  In- 
fantry, U-  S-  A.,  has  been  granted  one  month 
leave  of  absence,  to  take  effect  upon  his  ar- 
rival here. 

Lieutenant  Samuel  W.  Noyes,  Thirtieth  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  had  his  orders  so  amended 
as  to  direct  him  to  remain  on  temporary  duty 
at  headquarters,  Department  of  California, 
until  the  departure  of  the  transport  scheduled 
to  sail  from  this  port  for  Manila  on  Novem- 
ber 20,  when  he  will  stand  relieved  from  such 
duty  and  will  proceed  to  join  his  company. 

Second  Lieutenant  Harry  G.  Leckie, 
Twenty-Sixth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  or- 
dered to  appear  before  an  examining  board  at 
Fort  McDowell,  Angel  Island,  to  determine 
his  fitness  for  promotion. 

Contract  Surgeon  Arthur  C-  Delacroix,  U. 
S.  A.,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  received  or- 
ders to  report  without  delay  to  the  command- 
ing officer.  Company  B.  First  Battalion  of  En- 
gineers, for  duty,  and  to  accompany  that 
command,  en  route  to  Fort  Flagler,  Washing- 
ton, and  upon  completion  of  that  duty  will 
return  to  his  proper  station. 

Ten  troops  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A., 
sailed  from  Manila  for  San  Francisco  on  Oc- 
tober  24.      The   headquarters    band     and    two 


squadrons  will  go  to  Fort  Meade.  Montana, 
and  the  two  remaining  troops  to  Fort  Keogh, 
Montana. 

At  the  Hotel  Vendome. 
Mrs.  James  Henry  Pierce  won  first  prize, 
a  cut  glass  compote  dish,  at  the  weekly  card 
party  at  the  Hotel  Vendome,  San  Jose  ;  Miss 
Platte  won  the  first  prize  at  five  hundred. 
The  weekly  dancing  party  last  Saturday  even- 
ing was  the  usual  enjoyable  affair.  The  bal 
masque  for  Saturday  night  of  this  week  is 
being  prepared  for  with  bright  anticipations 
by  those  fortunate  enough  to  receive  invita- 
tions. 

-«•»■ 

Phil   Branson,   well  remembered  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  old  Tivoli  Opera  House  Company, 
is  now  with  the  Aborn  Opera  Company  at  the 
Lincoln  Square  Theatre  in  New  York. 
— — ■*♦*> — — 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Stent  (formerly  Miss 
Frances  Harris)  are  rejoicing  in  the  arrival 
of  a  little  son  in  their  home. 


Better  to  be  safe  than  sorry  by 
renting  a  Safe  Deposit  Box  of  us  for 
$4.00  a  year. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Junction  Post  and  Market 


Oakland's    Beautiful    New    Hotel 
The 

Key    Route    Inn 

22d  Street  and  Broadway 

NOW    OPEN 

Beautifully  furnished  rooms  with  every  modern 
improvement.  Cafe  a  la  Carte  at  moderate 
prices.  X.  S.  ML'LLAN,  Manager. 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Most     Delightful    Climate    on     Earth. 
Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 

American  Plan.  Summer  Rates  $3. SO  per  day. 

"  Good  Music  "  and  "  Fine   Automobile  Road, 

Los  Angeles- Riverside  to  Coronado." 

Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other    outdoor    sporu 

every  day  in  the  year. 
Fishing,    Boating    and    Bathing    are    the    rery 
best.     Send  for  Booklet  to 

MORGAN    ROSS,    Manager. 
Coronado  Beach,  Cal. 

Or  see  H.  F.  NORCROSS,  Agent, 

334  So.  Spring  St.,  Loi  Angeles, 
Tel.  A  6789;  Main  3917. 
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Wmwammaiwmi 


Where  yon  want  it— 
When  yon  want  it — 
No  smoke— no  smell— no  trouble. 

Often  you  want  heat  in  a  hurry 
in  some  room  in  the  house  the  fur- 
nace does  not  reach.     It's  so  easy  to 
pick  up  and  carry  a 

PERFECTION  Oil  Heater 

(Equipped  with  Smokeless  Device) 

to  the  room  you  want  to  heat — suitable  for  any  room  in  the 
house.  It  has  a  real  smokeless  device  absolutely  preventing 
smoke  or  smell — turn  the  wick  as  high  as  you  can  or 
as  low  as  you  like — brass  font  holds  4  quarts  of  oil 
that  gives  out  glowing  heat  for  9  hours.     Fin- 
ished in  japan  and  nickel — an  ornament 
anywhere.    Every  heater  warranted. 
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afeay&Lamp 


is  the  lamp  lor  the  student  c 
reader.  It  gives  a  brilliant,  steady  light 
that  makes  study  a  pleasure.  Made  o!  brass,  nickel  plated  and  equipped 
with  the  latest  improved  central  draft  burner.  Every  lamp  warranted. 
[1  you  cannot  obtain  the  Perfection  Oil  Heater  or  Rayo  Lamp  Irom 
your  dealer  write  to  our  nearest  3gency  lor  descriptive  circular, 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 
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California   Limited 


Best  for  equipment, 
scenery.  A  first- 
exclusive  use  of  first- 
trip  on  the  Santa 
east    assures    perfect 


A 


speed  service,  safety, 
class  train  for  the 
class  passengers.  A 
Fe  Limited  to  the 
satisfaction. 


Call,  write  or  phone 

F.  W.  PRINCE,  City  Ticket  Agent 
673  Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  Phone  Temporary  315 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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No    Other  Food   Product 
has  a  like  Record 

Baker's  Cocoa 


Years  of  Constantly 
Increasing  Sales 


Registered 
U.  S.  Pat.  Office 


ABSOLUTELY 
PURE 


It  is  a  perfect  food,  as  wholesome  as  it 
is  delicious;  highly  nourishing,  easily 
digested,  fitted  to  repair  wasted  strength, 
preserve  health,  prolong  life. 

Our  Choice  Recipe  Book,  contain- 
ing directions  for  preparing  more 
than  100  dainty  dishes,  sent  free 
on  request. 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Established  1780 
DORCHESTER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


Mild,  Rich 

and 
Satisfying 

Sanchez  y  Haya 

Clear  Havana 
Cigars 

Factory  No.  1  Tampa,  Fla. 

Tillmann  &  Bendel 
Pacific  Slope  Distributers 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE   &   CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bldg. 


John  F.  Forbes 

Certified    Public   Accountant 
601   KOHL   BUILDING 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


AMES  HARRIS  NEVILLE  CO. 

607-609  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 


TENTS 

Gold  Medal  Camp  Furniture,  Awnings, 

Hammocks,  Bags,  Twines 

and  Canvas 


Roy  C.  Ward 
Jas.  K.  Polk 


Jas.  W.  Dean 
Geo.  E.  Billines 


GEO.    E.    BILLINGS   CO. 

ALL  FORMS   OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

202  '  alifornia  St.  Phone,  Temporary  1011 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


Penner — The  critics  roasted  your  book, 
didn't  they  ?  Scriblet — Yes  ;  but  not  enough 
to   insure   its  success. — Life. 

Daughter — Father  went  off  in  a  good  humor 
this  morning.  Mother — My !  That  reminds 
me.  I  forgot  to  ask  him  for  any  money. — 
Christian   Advocate. 

He — How  can  I  repay  you  for  that  delight- 
ful waltz?  She  (whose  train  has  suffered) — 
Oh,  don't  repay  me,  settle  with  my  dress- 
maker.— Ally  Slopcr. 

"Madam,  beware  of  a  man  with  black 
eyes."  "Huh !  he  ain't  dangerous !  That's 
my  husband ;  I  gave  him  them  eyes  last 
night." — Houston  Post. 

"Ever  been  in  Siberia?"  asked  the  reporter. 
"Er — yes,"  answered  the  distinguished  Rus- 
sian refugee ;  "I  took  a  knouting  there  one 
summer." — Chicago    Tribune. 

"Yes:    I    am   going   to   marry   Mr.    Bullion." 
"Why,   he  is  old  enough   to  be  your   father!" 
I  know  he  is,  but,  unfortunately,  he  doesn't 
seem  to  care  for  mother." — Courier-Journal. 

"He's  a  wonderful  actor."  "Think  so  ?" 
"Yes.  Notice  how  passionately  he  makes 
love  to  the  leading  lady  in  the  last  act  ?" 
"Yep."  "Well,  she's  his  wife." — Cleveland 
Leader. 

"With  $100,000,"  said  the  man  of  expan- 
sive ideas,  "I  could  make  a  fortune  in  Wall 
Street."  "Yes,"  rejoined  the  piker,  "but 
whose  fortune  would  you  make?" — Washing- 
ton  Star. 

"My  daughter  is  going  to  marry  a  mil- 
lionaire." "Isn't  that  nice?  Who  is  he,  and 
when  is  the  wedding  to  be?"  "I  don't  know 
yet.  She's  just  joined  the  chorus." — Detroit 
Free  Press. 

Census  Man — Now,  little  boy,  run  upstairs 
and  tell  your  mother  I  forgot  to  ask  her  when 
your  baby  brother  was  born.  Little  Boy — She 
doesn't  know,  sir.  She  was  away  on  a  visit. 
—Harper's  Weekly. 

Husband — What !  Another  new  dress  ? 
Wife — Well,  don't  be  so  cross.  I  bought  it 
with  my  own  money  !  Husband — Your  own  ? 
Where  did  you  get  it  from  ?  Wife — I  sold 
your  fur  coat. — Bocian. 

Law  is  not  so  harsh  as  it  used  to  be.  For 
instance,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII  football 
was  a  crime,  while  now  it  is  seldom  regarded 
as  anything  more  than  a  more  or  less  fatal 
misdemeanor. — Indianapolis  News. 

"I  suppose,"  remarked  the  dear  girl,  "that 
you  do  not  believe  in  love  at  first  sight  ?" 
"Oh,  yes,  I  do,"  rejoined  the  old  bachelor. 
"If  men  were  gifted  with  second  sight  they 
would  never   fall   in   love." — London    Opinion. 

"What  is  your  idea  of  classical  music  ?" 
"Well,"  answered  Mr.  Cumrox,  "as  I  under- 
stand it,  a  classical  piece  is  something  that 
is  very  hard  to  play  written  by  some  one 
whose  name  is  very  hard  to  pronounce." — 
Washington   Star. 

Mr.    Galley — Somebody's    stolen     our     dog 

again.     That's  a  d Mrs.  Gailey   (hastily 

interrupting) — George  !  George  I  Don't  swear 
about  it.  Mr.  Gailey — Who's  swearing  ?  I 
was  just  going  to  say  it's  a  dog-gone  big  re- 
lief.— Philadelphia  Press. 

Gabriel — I  have  blown  my  trumpet  three 
times  and  nobody  pays  any  attention  to  it. 
Israfel — That's  strange.  "Isn't  it?  People 
just  make  a  hasty  jump  for  the  curbstone, 
and  then  look  to  see  which  way  the  auto 
went." — Cleveland  Leader. 

"You  never  can  tell,"  observed  Uncle  Allen 
Sparks,  "what  lasting  results  may  be  accom- 
plished by  an  earnest  word  spoken  at  the  right 
time.  Many  a  man  has  had  the  shape  of 
his  nose  changed  for  life  by  calling  another 
man  a  liar." — Chicago   Tribune. 

"I  suppose  you  go  to  the  city  at  least 
once  a  year,"  said  the  summer  boarder.  "I 
used  tew,"  replied  the  old  farmer,  "but  'I 
ain't  been  thar  fer  nigh  onto  three  years 
neow.  Since  we  got  rural  free  delivery  I  kin 
git  bunkoed  jist  as  well  by  mail,  b'gosh !" — 
Chicago  Nezvs. 

"Better  send  an  inspector  down  to  see 
what's  the  matter  with  this  man's  meter," 
said  the  cashier  in  the  gas  company's  office  to 
the  superintendent.  "Oh!"  began  the  super- 
intendent, "we  throw  complaints  about  meters 

"     "This  is  no  complaint.     He  sends  a 

check  for  the  amount  of  his  bill  and  says  it's 
'very  reasonable.'  " — Catholic  Standard  and 
Times. 

"I  supose,  Henry,  you  are  going  to  be  initi- 
ator into  the  Order  of  Antelopes  tonight. 
Anything  to  spend  an  evening  away  from 
home!"  "No,  dear;  I  have  decided  to  with- 
draw my  application.  A  friend  of  mine  who 
belongs  to  it  has  told  me  I  would  be  sure  to 
be  blackballed."  "The  idea !  Do  they  think 
you're  not  good  enough  for  them  ?  Henry, 
you  go  right  off  and  join  the  Gazelles !  Show 
these  cheap  skates  you  can  get  into  a  good 
deal  better  secret  society  than  theirs." — Chi- 
cago  Tribune. 

-*•+■ — ■"- 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  for  chil- 
dren's teething  is  guaranteed  under  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act,  Serial  No.   1098. 


OUR  STANDARDS 
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Sperrys  Beat  Runiry: 

Drifted  Snow, 
Golden  Gate  Extra.. 


vS perry  Flour  Comparvy 


MAIN  OFFICE  :   133  SPEAR  ST. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


CALIFORNIA    MADE 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

REBUILDING  AT  SECOND  ANDBRYANT  STS. 

SALES  OFFICE:  548  MARKET  ST. 

Phone,  TEMPORARY  2779 

OAKLAND  TEMPORARY  OFFICE  &  FACTORY 


FIFTH   AND  ADELINE  STS. 
LOS  ANGELES,  526  S     MAIN  STREET 
PORTLAND.      -     MACLEAY  BUILDING 


MT.  TAMALPAIS  RAILWAY 

Via  Sausalito  Ferry — Foot  of  Market  St. 


Lv.  San  Fran. 

Legal  Holidays 
Sunday  Time 

Lv.  Tamalpais 

WEEK 
DAY 

SUN- 
DAY 

SIN- 
DAY 

WEEK 
DAY 

9:45  A 
1:45  P 

7:15  A 
9:15  A 
9:45  A 
11:15  A 
12:45  P 
2:15  P 
3:45  P 

9:28  A 
11:10  A 
12:16  P 
1:40  P 
3:10  P 
4:40  P 
6:40  P 

7:45  A 
1:40  P 
4:14  P 

SATUR- 
DAY 
4:45  P 

SATUIt. 

DAY' 
9:34  P 

TICKET  OFFICE  AT  SAUSALITO  FERRY 


Ogontz    School    for  Young   Ladies 

Twenty  minutes  from  Philadelphia,  two  hours 
from  New  York.  The  late  Mr.  Jay  Cooke's  fine 
property.  For  circulars,  address  Miss  Sylvia  J. 
Eastman,   Principal,   Ogontz    School  P.   O.,   Pa. 


Peyton  Chemical  Co. 

Purchasers  and  Smelters  of 

COPPER.  GOLD  AND  SILVER  ORES,  ETC. 

Office:  Montgomery  Block,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Smelter    and    Works    at    Peyton,    Contra    Costa 

Co.,   Cal.;    P.   O.,   Martinez. 


Take  your  broken,  dented 
and  tarnished 


SILVERWARE 


Bell  is'  Silver  Factory 

1658    CALIFORNIA   ST. 

Between  Polk  and  Van  Ness 


For  Tour 
Breakfast 

GERMEA 

At  All  Grocers 


The  Johnson  -  Locke 
Mercantile  Co. 

Agents 
213   Sansome   St.,    San   Francisco,    Cal. 


JOHN  G.  ILS  &  CO. 

Manufacturer! 

High   Grade   French   Ranges 

Kitchen  and  Bakery  Outfit!. 
827-829  Mission,  between  Fourth 
and  Fifth  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


STEAMSHIP  LINES 


AMERICAN  LINE 

PLYMOUTH CHERBOURG SOUTHAMPTON 

Philadelphia    .  .Nov.  16     New    York. . .  .Nov.  30 
St.    Paul Nov.  23      St.     Louis Dec.    7 

PHILADELPHIA QUEENSTOWN LIVERPOOL 

Noordland     .  .  .Nov.  16     Haver  ford    ..  .  .Dec.  12 
Merion     Nov.  30     Noordland     . . .  Dec.  28 

ATLANTIC  TRANSPORT  LINE 

NEW    YORK LONDON    DIRECT 

Miunetonka    ..Nov.  16     Minneapolis    .  .Nov.  30 
Mesaba    Nov.  23     Minnehaha    ...Dec.    7 

B0LLAND4MERICA  LINE 

NEW     YORK ROTTERDAM,     VIA     BOULOGNE 

Sailings   Wednesdays  as  per  sailing  list. 

Potsdam     Nov.  20     Statendam     . .  .Dec.    4 

N.    Amsterdam.Nov.  27     Ryndam    Dec.  18 

RED  STAR  LINE 

NEW      YORK — ANTWERP — PARIS 

Zeeland    Nov.  20     Vaderland Dec.  1 1 

Friesland     ....Dec.    4     Kroonland    ....Dec.  25 

WHITE  STAR  LINE 

NEW    YORK QUEENSTOWN LIVERPOOL 

•Arabic    Nov.  21     "Cedric     Dec.    S 

•Baltic    Nov.  28     'Celtic    Dec.  12 

PLYMOUTH — CHERBOURG — SOUTHAMPTON 

*Oceanic    Nov.  20    f*Adriatic    ....Dec.    4 

•Majestic     Nov.  27     "Teutonic     Dec.  11 

^Ncw,    25,000    tons;    has    elevator,    gymnasium, 
Turkish    baths   and    *    band. 

BOSTON — QUEENSTOWN LIVERPOOL 

Cymric Dec.  4,  Jan.  1,  Jan.  29 

J  ISM.     Italy  and  Egypt 

VIA    AZORES.    MADEIRA.    GIBRALTAR,    ALGIERS 

•Canopic Nov.  16,  Jan.  11,  Feb.  22,  Apr.  4 

•Republic Nov.  30,  Jan.  25,  Mar.  7,  Apr.  18 

"Romanic Dec.  5,  Feb.  1,  Mar.  14,  Apr.  25 

•Cretic Dec.  11,  Mar.  28,  May  9,  June  20 

*CEDRIC Jan.  4,  Feb.  15 

G.  N.  KOEPPEL,  Pass.  Agt.  Pacific  Coast,  36 
Ellis  St..  near  Market,  San  Francisco. 


Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL  S.  S.  CO.) 
Have  Opened  Their  Permanent  Offices  at  Room 

240  James  Flood  Building,    San  Francisco. 
S.  S.  Hongkong  Mam   (calls  at  Manila).... 

Tuesday,   Nov.   26,1907 

S.  S.  America  Mam Tuesday,  Dec.   17,  1907 

S.  S.  Nippon  Maru Tuesday,  Jan.  14,  1908 

Steamers  will  leave  wharf,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets,  1  p.  m.,  for  Yokohama  and 
Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu,  Kobe  (Hiogo), 
Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and  connecting  at 
Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Manila,  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced   rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office,  James 
Flood  Building.  W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General   Manager. 


Fall  and  Winter  Tours 

EGYPT      THE  NILE 

PALESTINE  and 
ROUND  THE  WORLD 


THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

Flood    Building,    32    Powell    Street,    S.    F. 

140  OFFICES  ABROAD 
Cook's  Travelers'  Checks,  Payable  Everywhere. 


Bonestell,  Richardson  &  Co. 

PAPER 

The  paper  used  in  printing  the  Argonaut  is 

furnished  by  us. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

473  to  485  Sixth  St.  San  Francisco 


The  Citizens'  Alliance 

of  San  Francisco 

The  reorganization  of  the  CITIZEN^'  AL- 
LIANCE having  been  effected,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  new  President  and  Executive  Com- 
mittee— assisted  by  an  Advisory  Board  of 
seventy-five — and  associated  with  the  Citizens' 
Industrial  Association  of  America,  of  New 
York,  notice  is  given  that  the  Legal  and  Pub- 
licity Departments  are  open  to  its  members  at 

Rooms  917-918-920-922 
MERCHANTS  EXCHANGE  BUILDING 


SAN  SCO 

PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


The  Argonaut 


Vol.  LXI.     No.  1599. 


San  Francisco,  November  16,  1907. 


Price  Ten  Cents 


PUBLISHER'S  NOTICE— The  Argonaut  (title  trade-marked)  is 
published  every  week  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing  Company.  Sub- 
scriptions, $4.00  per  year;  six  months,  $2.10;  three  months,  $1.10, 
payable  in  advance — postage  prepaid.  Subscriptions  to  all  foreign 
countries  within  the  Postal  Union,  $5.00  per  year.  Sample  copies 
free.  Single  copies,  10  cents.  News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  the 
interior  supplied  by  the  San  Francisco  News  Company,  1711  San 
Pablo  Avenue,  Oakland.  Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  changed 
should  give  their  old  as  well  as  new  addresses.  The  American 
News  Company,  New  York,  are  agents  for  the  Eastern  trade.  The 
Argonaut  may  be  ordered  from  any  News  Dealer  or  Postmaster  in 
the  United  States  or  Europe.     Special  advertising  rates  to  publishers. 

Address  all  communications  to  The  Argonaut,  915  Van  Ness 
Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

Make  all  checks,  drafts,  postal  orders,  etc.,  payable  to  "The 
Argonaut  Publishing  Company." 

The  Argonaut  can  be  obtained  in  .Loudon  at  the  International 
News  Co.,  5  Breams  Building,  Chancery  Lane;  American  Newspaper 
and  Advertising  Agency,  Trafalgar  Square,  Northumberland  Ave- 
nue. In  Paris,  at  37  Avenue  de  l'Opera.  In  New  York,  at  Bren- 
tano's,  31  Union  Square.  In  Chicago,  Western  News  Company. 
In  Washington,  at  F  and  Thirteenth   Streets. 

The  Argonaut  is  on  sale  at  the  Ferry  Station,  San  Francisco, 
by  Foster  &  O'Rear;  on  the  ferryboats  of  the  Key  Route  system 
by  the  news  agents,  and  by  the  Denison  News  Company  on  Southern 
Pacific  boats  and  trains. 

Published  at  915  Van  Ness  Avenue,  San  Francisco.  Telephone 
Franklin  2659. 


THIRTY-FIRST  YEAR 


ENTERED     AT    THE     SAN     FRANCISCO     POSTOFFICE     AS 
SECOND-CLASS    MATTER. 


ALFRED   HOLMAN  -------  Editor 
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Sartor  Resartus. 

This  past  week  for  the  first  time  in  many  months 
San  Francisco  has  had  leave  to  breathe  easy.  The 
election  was  the  culmination  of  a  period  of  extraordi- 
nary stress — a  stress  compounded  of  troubles  growing 
out  of  the  disaster ;  growing  out  of  the  work  of 
reorganizing  business  under  difficult  conditions;  grow- 
ing out  of  delays  and  defaults  in  the  matter  of  insur- 
ance; growing  out  of  the  increased  cost  not  only  of 
living,  but  of  things  essential  to  the  reconstruction  of 
our  city;  growing  out  of  a  long  series  of  industrial 
strikes,  especially  the  street-car  strike,  with  its  inci- 
dents of  depravity  and  criminality;  growing  out  of  a 
troubled  financial  situation ;  growing  out  of  municipal 
graft,  all  complicated  with  and  emphasized  by  the 
Spreckels-Calhoun  vendetta.  How  desperately  the 
vital  nerve  of  the  community  was  racked  by  this 
extraordinary  congeries  of  material,  mental,  moral,  and 
spiritual  distempers,  we  are  only  just  now — after  a 
week  of  felicitation  and  reflection — coming  fully  to 
understand. 

A  stage  in  our  affairs  had  been  reached  when  some 
sort  of  climax  was  inevitable.     The  danger — and  it  was 


a  very  real  danger — was  that  it  would  come  in  the  form 
of  a  thud — an  event  involving  everybody  and  every- 
thing, destructive  of  all  confidence,  leaving  us  as  a 
community  abandoned  to  a  vicious  regime,  burdened 
with  the  distrust  and  contempt  of  the  world,  bereft  of 
self-respect,  oppressed  by  the  double  blight  of  helpless- 
ness and  hopelessness.  Now  that  the  danger  is  past, 
we  can  see  with  clear  vision  the  condition  from  which 
we  have  been  saved  by  an  emphatic  assertion  of  moral 
spirit  and  of  vital  force  on  election  day.  The  result 
gives  us  infinitely  more  than  the  assurance  of  honesty 
in  municipal  administration.  It  gives  us  nothing  less 
than  a  revitalization  of  the  essential  forces  dependent 
upon  that  highest  of  all  forces,  community  self-respect. 

There  are  many  and  diverse  interpretations  of  the 
general  result,  each  tending  to  emphasize  unduly  the 
special  interest  of  some  faction  or  the  conceit  of  some 
special  pleader.  The  truth  is  that  the  victory  was  a 
broadly  moral  one  rather  than  one  of  special  triumph 
for  anybody.  It  was  a  stunning  assertion  on  the  part 
of  a  whole  community  of  its  determination  to  support 
the  rule  of  honesty,  decency,  and  propriety  in  munici- 
pal government  as  against  the  pretentions  of  selfish, 
disloyal,  criminal,  and  socially  destructive  forces.  Its 
effect  is  to  be  discovered  in  ten  thousand  forms  of 
revived  confidence,  hope,  and  resolution.  Never  was 
there  a  more  emphatic  illustration  of  that  truest  of 
all  principles,  that  the  power  of  moral  determination  is 
the  greatest  of  all  things  in  this  world. 

Doctor  Taylor  has  been  elected  mayor,  but  not 
because  he  is  believed  in  a  technical  sense  to  be  the 
most  capable  administrator  in  San  Francisco.  There 
are  many  of  us  who  question  somewhat  his  practical 
working  capability.  It  was  because  he  is  honest  and 
because  he  represents  the  spirit  of  honesty  that  he  com- 
manded the  support  of  all  decent  and  worthy  elements. 
That  the  result  puts  upon  him  an  extraordinary  respon- 
sibility it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say.  In  addition  to 
the  ordinary  difficulties  and  problems  growing  out  of 
the  general  management  of  the  affairs  of  a  large 
city,  he  will  face  difficulties  of  an  extraordinary 
kind.  There  is  first  the  job  of  reorganizing  the 
several  administrative  departments — the  casting  forth 
of  what  remains  of  the  Ruef-Schmitz  regime,  with 
the  substitution  all  down  the  line  of  legitimate  and 
legal  methods  for  arbitrary  and  criminal  methods. 

Whoever  has  undertaken  even  in  a  small  way  to 
reconstruct  a  working  business  organism  will  under- 
stand that  this  change  is  not  to  be  made  by  any 
mere  turn  of  the  wrist.  There  must  be  a  strong  and 
definite  purpose  back  of  an  iron  hand  in  the  doing  of 
this  great  work.  The  mayor  will  meet  obstructions 
not  only  in  the  form  of  positive  opposition,  but  in  varied 
and  subtle  guises.  He  will  have  to  have  the  wit  to 
see,  the  heart  to  resolve,  and  the  force  to  execute — 
else  the  thing  will  not  be  done.  The  attempt  already 
made  to  reorganize  and  reinspirit  the  police  force  illus- 
trates the  point.  Mayor  Taylor's  first  official  utterance 
three  months  ago  was  a  straightforward  declaration  of 
an  intention  to  maintain  the  rule  of  law  and  order. 
He  has  not  changed  his  purpose,  but  he  has  found  tre- 
mendous difficulties  in  the  handling  of  the  police 
department  and  has  not  even  now  made  any  very  great 
gain  over  the  condition  as  he  found  it.  Now,  as  before, 
we  have  at  the  head  of  the  department  a  man  tempera- 
mentally and  otherwise  incompetent  for  his  duties,  a 
man  less  devoted  to  the  legitimate  work  of  his  office 
than  to  his  private  relationships  and  obligations. 

We  find  the  police  department  under  Biggy  still 
inspired  with  a  lawless  sympathy  with  an  element 
which  since  the  first  week  in  May  has  been  trying  by 
the  foulest  means  to  break  down  the  resistance  of  the 
United  Railroads  to  a  criminal  conspiracy  claiming  to 
operate  in  the  interest  of  organized  labor.  We  see 
outrage  after  outrage  in  the  Mission  district  and  else- 
where which  would  not  be  possible  if  at  the  head  of  the 
police  there  was  at  once  an  honest  and  a  firm  hand. 
We  see,  too,   individual   members  of  the  police   force 


dogging  the  steps  of  private  citizens  going  about  their 
legitimate  business,  active  in  the  work  of  gathering 
information  in  promotion  of  the  Spreckels  vendetta. 
We  can  easily  believe  that  Mayor  Taylor  has  no  sym- 
pathy with  this  sort  of  thing.  We  can  easily  believe 
that  he  was  the  victim  of  a  trick  in  the  matter  of  Mr. 
Biggy's  selection  and  that  he  is  as  much  chagrined  as 
anybody  in  its  failure  at  the  point  of  efficiency.  But 
however  this  must  impress  the  mayor,  it  does  not  ren- 
der easy  the  duty  which  lies  before  him  of  making  the 
police  force  the  instrumentality  not  of  a  wicked  laborite 
conspiracy  on  the  one  hand  and  of  organized  private 
malice  on  the  other,  but  of  the  impartial  support  of 
law  and  order.  

The  case  of  the  police  department  merely  suffices  to 
show  how  difficult  a  thing  it  is  to  purify  a  foul  stream 
and  divert  it  from  a  false  and  vicious  to  a  sound  and 
wholesome  course.  And  let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
police  is  only  one — although  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant— of  many  municipal  departments.  Just  as  there 
are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  reforming  our  police 
administration,  so  will  there  be  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  unhorsing  incapacity  and  dishonesty  elsewhere.  It 
will  take  a  fight  or  a  series  of  fights  all  down  the  line. 
Dishonesty  and  greed,  once  thoroughly  intrenched,  do 
not  easily  yield,  and  they  know  ten  thousand  cunning 
arts  for  staying  the  hand  that  would  thrust  them  forth. 

Nor  will  the  situation,  from  the  standpoint  of  admin- 
istration, be  made  easier  because  Mayor  Taylor  will  be 
more  profoundly  trusted  and  more  liberally  endowed 
with  means  than  any  of  our  former  mayors.  The  dis- 
position will  be  to  do  now  a  multitude  of  things  which 
need  to  be  done,  but  which  nobody  has  been  willing 
to  carry  forward  while  dishonesty  knocked  at  every 
door  and  sat  behind  every  desk  in  the  City  Hall.  We 
have  been  waiting  and  longing  for  an  honest  man,  and, 
having  got  him  at  last,  we  are  likely  to  put  upon  him 
a  tremendous  burden  of  labors.  In  addition  to  the 
pressing  necessity  for  restoring  municipal  buildings, 
of  rehousing  our  schools,  of  rebuilding  broken  sewers, 
and  of  refacing  damaged  streets,  we  shall  now  set  about 
a  prodigious  work  of  entirely  new  development.  Feel- 
ing that  we  have  at  last  an  honest  man  in  the  mayor's 
chair,  we  shall  undertake  the  many  public  works  which 
all  taxpayers  are  willing  to  provide  for  if  they  can 
only  feel  that  the  money  will  be  honestly  spent. 
Things  will  be  doing  all  along  the  line  at  a  tremen- 
dous rate  during  the  coming  two  years.  The  mayor 
will  find  himself  under  responsibilities  heavy  enough  to 
tax  his  highest  powers  as  well  as  his  physical  endur- 
ance. No  man  in  these  United  States  has  on  his  hands 
a  bigger  job.  

We  are  told  that  Mayor  Taylor,  when  he  entered 
upon  his  duties  a  few  weeks  back,  held  to  an  almost 
whimsical  theory  as  to  his  own  relations  with  the 
administrative  departments.  It  was  his  notion — so  we 
are  told — that  when  he  named  the  members  of  any 
particular  administrative  commission,  he  ought  then  to 
stand  aside,  leaving  the  commission  to  do  its  work 
uninfluenced  by  any  suggestions,  much  less  any  instruc- 
tions, on  his  part.  In  one  instance  he  followed  this 
theory,  and  with  what  result  the  public  finds  painful 
evidences  in  the  incapacity  of  Chief  of  Police  Biggy  and 
in  his  subserviency  to  Mr.  Spreckels.  If  the  mayor, 
instead  of  leaving  the  police  commission  to  be  played 
upon  by  Spreckels,  had  seen  to  it  that  a  proper  man  was 
put  at  the  head  of  the  police  department,  we  should  now 
have  a  situation  very  much  less  mixed  than  we  find  it. 
There  would,  too,  be  fewer  assaults  upon  non-union 
street-car  men  in  the  back-town  districts,  with  fewer 
greased  tracks,  and  incidentally  less  frequent  mann- 
ings and  murderings. 

Now  the  theory  of  non-interference  on  the  part 
of  the  mayor  with  the  administrative  departments 
is  a  very  fine  and  a  very  pretty  one,  but — it  is 
only  a  theory.  Like  the  Electoral  College  of  the 
National  Constitution,  it  has  passed  into  the  limbo  of 
things    outworn    and    discredited.     Under  in 
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the  mayor  is  the  head  of  the  executive  government, 
with  absolute  power  over  it  from  top  to  bottom.  When 
the  people  elect  a  mayor  they  expect  his  authority  to 
rule  the  roost;  and  when  they  are  told  that  some 
commission  or  other  is  responsible  for  abuses,  they 
first  deny  and  then  resent  it.  Recent  experience 
in  the  police  department  again  illustrates  the  point, 
since  the  mayor  is  universally  supposed  to  be  respon- 
sible for  Spreckels's  man  Bigg}',  whereas  in  fact  he 
had  nothing  directly  to  do  with  his  appointment,  not 
even  consenting  to  it.  From  this  experience  Mayor 
Taylor  should  learn  that  the  faith  and  dependence  of 
the  people  is  not  upon  municipal  commissions,  but 
upon  the  man  whom  the  people  have  set  over  the  com- 
missions. When  they  have  elected  an  honest  man  to 
the  mayor's  chair,  they  want  and  expect  that  he  will 
see  to  it  that  there  is  honest  and  efficient  control  of 
municipal  affairs.  In  no  other  way  can  Mayor  Taylor 
meet  the  expectations  of  the  people  and  sustain  him- 
self before  the  people  than  by  seeing  to  it  that  the 
commissions  under  his  authority  do  not  fall  under 
influences  and  yield  to  cajolements  of  private  and  sinis- 
ter interest.  We  want  no  more  commissions  appointed 
by  Taylor  and  dominated  by  Spreckels  or  by  anybody 
else.  It  is  for  the  mayor  to  maintain  his  place  as  the 
head  of  our  affairs  by  a  kind  of  energy  that  will  make 
blunders  and  crimes  of  this  sort  impossible. 


to  receive  illegitimately  as  it  is  to  pay  illegitimately. 
Xo  other  fact  in  the  social  history  of  our  race  is  more 
frequently  or  more  emphatically  illustrated  than  this. 


The  election  of  Mayor  Taylor,  important  as  it  is, 
is  by  no  means  a  complete  solution  of  our  troubles. 
We  have  still  before  us  an  immense  task  in  the  rehabili- 
tation of  our  city.  Prodigious  things  have  been  done, 
likewise  prodigious  things  remain  to  be  done — and  all 
in  the  face  of  a  general  financial  situation  far  from 
being  what  we  would  like  it.  The  result  of  the  elec- 
tion has  revived  local  confidence  and  will  do  much  to 
promote  confidence  abroad.  None  the  less,  if  San 
Francisco  is  to  go  ahead  rapidly  and  economically — 
that  is,  if  we  are  to  get  our  buildings  up  and  upon  a 
basis  of  legitimate  cost — we  must  find  a  way  to  bring 
the  prices  of  things  down  to  something  like  a  legiti- 
mate and  normal  basis.  We  must  not  allow  the  butcher, 
the  baker,  and  the  candlestick-maker  to  maintain  that 
conspiracy  of  high  prices  which  has  so  ruled  in  San 
Francisco  during  the  past  year  and  a  half  as  to  put 
the  cost  of  decent  living  beyond  the  reach  of  reason- 
able and  moderate  means.  We  must  find  a  way  to 
reduce  rents  to  something  like  the  old  schedules.  We 
must  find  a  way  to  destroy  the  system  of  gouge  which 
has  ruled  in  the  supply  of  building  materials.  And 
by  the  same  token  we  must  find  a  way  to  get  a  dollar's 
worth  of  labor  for  a  dollar.  Either  the  labor  unions 
must  be  smashed  or  they  must  cease  to  promote 
brigandage  under  the  honest  name  of  wages  and  to 
drill  their  men  in  slovenliness,  laziness,  indifference, 
and  contempt  for  their  work. 

It  hardly  needs  again  to  be  said  that  the  Argonaut 
does  not  urge  oppression  of  labor;  what  it  does 
insist  upon  is  that  labor  shall  be  decently  paid 
and  that  it  shall  decently  earn  its  pa}'.  Many  shal- 
low observers  have  been  fooled  with  the  very  spe- 
cious theory  that  much  pay  for  little  work  means 
prosperity.  This  system  does  indeed  mean  flush  times 
for  a  few  people  and  for  a  limited  period.  When 
plumbers  get  nine  dollars  a  day,  bricklayers  ten  and 
twelve,  and  carpenters  eight,  there  will  indeed  be  a  cer- 
tain activity  in  those  branches  of  business  promoted  by 
reckless  extravagance.  There  will,  of  course,  be  ready 
sale  for  gaudy  jewelry  and  silk  parasols,  and  the  busi- 
ness streets  for  a  time  will  look  like  a  Saint  Patrick's 
Day  celebration.  But  what  of  the  men  who  pay  these 
wages  ?  What  of  the  buildings  put  up  under  these  con- 
ditions? A  few  property  owners  may  indeed,  under 
the  spur  of  imperative  necessity,  submit  to  imposition; 
and  when  they  get  their  buildings  done  they  will  under- 
take to  play  even  by  passing  the  buck  on  to  their 
tenants.  Somebody  must  stand  the  loss.  In  the  end, 
after  the  jewelry  has  been  pawned  and  the  Van  Ness 
parasols  worn  out — the  city  will  be  under  a  continuous 
and  grievous  handicap.  Let  nobody  imagine  that  there 
is  any  rule  of  economics  under  which  a  community  can 
pay  more  for  things  than  they  are  worth  without  suf- 
fering the  consequences  of  evil  in  multiplied  and  griev- 
ous forms. 

There  is,  too,  a  moral  side  to  this  matter.  Those  who 
for  domestic  supplies,  rent,  materials,  labor,  or  what 
not  exact  more  than  a  fair  price  are  inevitable  sufferers 
thereby.  Excessive  profit  takes  them  out  of  their  nor- 
mal conditions  and  relations,  leads  them  into  follies, 
up  a  them  inconsiderate  and  wasteful  habits,  all 
ig  'irectly  to  destruction  of  character  and  degen- 
ife.     Broadly  speaking,  it  is  as  fatal  a  thing 


We  have  still  another  and  most  serious  problem  in 
the  advanced  pretentions  of  organized  labor  in  San 
Francisco.  To  be  sure,  the  aggressive  political  attitude 
of  organized  labor  has  been  rebuked  in  the  overwhelm- 
ing defeat  of  P.  H.  McCarthy.  The  wage  abuse  is  in 
the  way  of  curing  itself.  But  there  still  remains  a 
wide  field  in  which  the  claims  of  labor  in  relation  to 
the  affairs  of  society  are  unreasonable  and  destructive. 
It  must  be  impressed  upon  organized  labor  that  it  can 
have  no  legitimate  monopoly — that  the  spirit  of  our 
system,  that  the  logic  of  our  laws,  that  the  justice  of 
our  people,  resent  and  deny  the  right  of  one  man  or 
of  any  set  of  men  to  deny  any  man  or  a  thousand  the 
right  of  working  upon  their  contract  at  their  own 
pleasure.  We  shall  not  have  a  city  fit  to  live  in  so  long 
as  any  irresponsible  association  assumes  to  lay  down 
the  rules  of  life  here,  to  say  what  sort  of  material  shall 
or  shall  not  be  put  into  a  building,  to  say  who  shall  and 
who  shall  not  have  the  privilege  of  earning  his  living. 
We  have  conceded  to  organized  labor  an  authority 
which  can  not  be  maintained  without  such  sacrifice  of 
principle,  equity,  and  common  sense  as  the  Argonaut 
for  one  is  not  willing  to  make.  Until  we  shall  break 
down  the  system  of  arrogant  demands  put  upon  us  by 
creatures  of  the  P.  H.  McCarthy  type  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  command  capital  in  adequate  volume  to  our 
needs,  much  less  shall  we  be  able  to  give  to  enterprise 
that  assurance  which  must  lie  back  of  all-round  indus- 
trial development.  The  Argonaut  is  no  enemy  to 
organized  labor  in  its  legitimate  demands.  Let  us  say 
again  for  the  thousandth  time  that  organization  of 
labor  is  the  corollary  of  organization  of  capital ;  that 
the  labor  union  is  as  legitimate  as  the  corporation; 
that  the  existence  of  the  corporation  makes  labor  union 
a  necessity.  But  labor  under  organization  has  no 
intrinsic  rights  which  do  not  belong  to  labor  unorgan- 
ized. There  has  been  an  effort  here,  attended  tempo- 
rarily by  an  extraordinary  measure  of  success,  to 
enforce  an  inequitable  and  preposterous  system.  If  we 
are  to  maintain  the  rule  of  American  ideas,  if  we  are 
to  maintain  community  self-respect,  if  we  are  to  pre- 
sent an  adequate  invitation  to  capital  and  enterprise, 
if  we  are  to  'prosper,  we  must  restore  and  enforce  the 
old  American  idea  of  equality  and  freedom  in  the 
industries.  In  other  words,  we  must  hang  out  the 
sign  of  the  open  shop. 


What  effect  the  election  will  have  upon  the  graft 
prosecution  we  can  only  surmise.  Shallow  observers 
have  assumed  that  the  reelection  of  Langdon  implies 
a  grant  of  unlimited  license  to  the  inquisitors  under 
assurances  of  popular  support,  no  matter  to  what 
length  they  may  go.  This,  we  are  told,  is  the  claim  of 
the  inquisitors  themselves,  and  they  may  believe  it, 
though  we  doubt  it.  If  the  election  means  anything, 
it  means  a  revival  of  confidence  and  of  the  spirit  of 
hopefulness;  and  the  tendency  of  confidence  and  hope- 
fulness is  to  turn  away  from  troubles  and  vexations  to 
new  things.  Unless  the  philosophy  of  the  Argonaut  is 
very  much  awry,  the  effect  of  this  election  upon  the 
public  mind  will  be  to  render  it  impatient  of  old  vexa- 
tions, to  make  it  eager  to  forget  old  troubles  and  turn 
to  new  and  hopeful  issues. 

The  public  patience,  we  think — not  to  mention  its 
moral  sense  and  its  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things — has 
been  severely  tried  by  the  methods  of  the  prosecution. 
Even  where  there  is  approval  of  the  work  in  hand, 
there  are  questionings  and  shakings  of  the  head  with 
respect  to  the  means  by  which  it  has  been  carried  for- 
ward. Nobody  is  edified  by  the  spectacle  of  a  million- 
aire acquiring  through  mere  payment  of  money  the 
position  which  Mr.  Spreckels  holds  in  the  affairs  of 
this  city.  Nobody  with  any  sense  of  decency  is  pleased 
with  the  favors,  the  cajolements,  the  practical  briberies 
dangled  before  the  sinister  eyes  of  Abraham  Ruef  by 
way  of  inducing  him  to  "remember" — or  invent — 
things  calculated  to  help  the  inquisitors  in  the  business 
of  putting  behind  prison  bars  men  better  than  them- 
selves at  even'  point  of  public  and  private  respect.  No- 
body is  pleased  when  they  see  creatures  like  Gallagher 
and  Lonergan  pardoned  of  their  crimes  and  richly 
rewarded  to  the  end  that  their  "testimony"  may  go  "to 


in  support  of  the  street-car  strike  and  including  the 
action  of  Spreckels's  "good  dogs"  in  the  affair  of 
Geary  Street.  With  these  points  in  the  public  mind — 
even  in  the  minds  of  those  friendly  to  the  prosecuting 
movement  in  its  broader  aims — it  will  be  an  easy  step 
from  criticism  to  weariness  and  contempt.  If  the 
Argonaut  knows  the  public  mind  of  San  Francisco, 
already  there  are  thousands  to  feel,  even  if  they  do  not 
say  it,  that  this  business,  at  least  in  its  personal  and 
revengeful  phases,  has  gone  far  enough — too  far,  in- 
deed, for  justice  and  ruinously  too  far  for  the  material 
welfare  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Langdon  has  been  reelected;  and  now  if  there 
be  any  element  of  manhood  in  him  he  will  put  his 
foot  down  hard  upon  the  rank  crop  of  gross  abuses 
which  has  grown  up  under  that  excess  of  power  which 
now  for  the  better  part  of  a  year  has  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  Spreckels,  Heney,  and  Burns.  If  he  is  any 
man  at  all  he  must  see  that  San  Francisco  is  wronged 
by  the  domination  in  her  affairs  of  men  whose  moral 
deficiencies  have  been  exhibited  in  many  ways.  Mr. 
Langdon,  if  he  is  to  prove  himself  worthy  of  the  con- 
fidence given  him  by  the  people,  must  hold  this  prose- 
cution in  its  future  activities  to  the  lines  of  a  careful 
legitimacy.  To  those  who  in  the  nominal  character 
of  "assistants"  have  posed  as  his  masters  he  should 
deny  further  license  to  promote  personal  and  business 
purposes  by  methods  that  would  shame  the  autocratic 
system  of  Russia.  Having  no  confidence  either  in  the 
moral  sense,  the  sagacity,  or  the  personal  force  of  Mr. 
Langdon,  we  don't  expect  much  at  his  hands  until  he 
shall  be  reminded  of  his  duty  by  the  resentment  of  an 
outraged  community.  But  it  will  come  soon  and  it 
will  come  with  an  overwhelming  emphasis.  The  dan- 
ger, indeed,  is  that  the  back-swing  of  the  pendulum  will 
carry  the  reaction  so  far  that  it  may  make  impossible 
the  conviction  even  of  persons  notoriously  guilty. 


An  Extra  Session. 
As  we  write  on  Wednesday  it  appears  certain  that  a 
special  session  of  the  State  Legislature  will  be  called  by 
Governor  Gillett,  to  meet  either  at  the  end  of  this  week 
or  the  beginning  of  next,  to  enact  measures  required 
for  relief  of  a  strained  financial  situation.  Specifically, 
the  call — if  the  governor  shall  conclude  to  make  it,  as 
he  almost  certainly  will — will  limit  action  of  the  legis- 
lative body  to  four  subjects: 

First — Extension  of  the  tax  delinquency  period  for  sixty  or 
ninety  days  from  November  25  in  order  to  meet  conditions 
caused  by  the  present  monetary  stringency. 

Second — To  incorporate  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
civil  code  permitting  the  courts  to  transact  business  holidays 
when  they  occur  on  two  or  more  successive  days. 

Third  and  Fourth — To  approve  of  amendments  one  and 
four  to  the  San  Francisco  City  and  County  Charter  as  recently 
voted  by  the  citizens. 

The  chief  motive  is  connected  with  the  first  of  these 
proposals.  The  first  half-yearly  installment  of  State 
and  county  taxes,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  about 
$9,000,000,  is  due  to  be  paid  prior  to  the  25th  inst., 
and  if  not  paid  within  the  time  fixed  will  fall  delinquent, 
involving  a  penalty  against  the  taxpayer  to  the  extent 
of  15  per  cent.  Now,  owing  to  the  fact  that  all  the 
bank  funds  of  the  State  are  tied  up,  few  have  been  able 
to  pay  their  taxes.  Furthermore,  money  paid  into  the 
State  treasury  is  under  the  law  required  to  be  physically 
retained  there,  and  if  by  any  arrangement  the  people 
should  be  able  to  pay  their  taxes,  it  would  mean  a 
tie-up  of  approximately  $9,000,0000,  a  sum  which  could 
not  easily  or  safely  be  eliminated  from  the  volume  of 
our  circulating  medium.  The  proposal  is  to  enact  a 
law  under  which  the  date  of  delinquency  for  State  and 
county  taxes  may  be  postponed  sixty  or  ninety  days,  the 
expectation  being  that  by  the  end  of  this  period  the 
financial  stringency  will  have  passed.  There  is  no 
objection  to  this  proposal  from  any  quarter.  Every 
banker  in  the  State  realizes  that  there  is  imperative 
need  for  some  measure  of  relief  and  the  taxpayers,  of 
course,  will  gladly  accept  an  extension  of  time. 

The  second  subject  is  likewise  one  of  expediency. 
We  have  in  the  present  situation — a..series  of  legal  holi- 
days made  necessary  by  the  financial  trouble — a  com- 
plete stoppage  of  the  ordinary  processes  of  court. 
There  is  no  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  holi- 
days, but  there  is  no  reason  other  than  a  technical  one 
why  the  courts  should  not  sit  as  usual.  The  hardship 
of  this   enforced  vacation    is    serious    all    round.     It 


the  conviction  of  men  criminally  charged.  Nobody  requires  the  courts  to  do  nothing  at  a  time  when  they 
likes  it  when  the  terrors  of  the  Grand  Jury  are  used  ought  to  be  busy,  while  a  little  later  on  it  will  clog  them 
as  a  whip  over  the  backs  of  witnesses  and  jurors  to  .  with  accumulated  business.  There  is  inconvenience 
the  end  of  their  confusion  and  intimidation.  No  and  delay  of  justice  all  along  the  line.  The  situation 
thoughtful  man  can  reflect  without  resentment  upon  of  the  Ford  case  conspicuously  illustrates  the  condi- 
the  use  made  of  the  moral  powers  of  the  prosecution  ;  tion   sought   to  be   remedied.     It  will   be   remembered 
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that  this  case  was  on  trial  when  the  season  of  holidays 
began,  with  a  jury  in  the  box  and  with  the  case  of  the 
prosecution  practically  in.  Here  for  two  weeks  or 
more,  under  an  enforced  vacation  of  court,  this  case 
has  been  held  in  the  air.  The  jury,  much  against  its 
will  and  to  the  infinite  distress  of  some  of  its  mem- 
bers, is  kept  practically  in  durance  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel  awaiting  the  end  of  the  holiday  period,  which 
must  last  either  until  the  financial  situation  loosens  up 
or  until  the  legislature,  through  the  proposed  enact- 
ment, shall  bid  the  courts  proceed  with  their  business 
without  respect  to  legal  holidays. 

Subjects  three  and  four,  relating  to  proposed  charter 
amendments  in  San  Francisco,  are  not  matters  of  dis- 
pute. The  people  of  the  city  have  voted  to  authorize 
the  sale  of  city  bonds  for  public  improvements  at  the 
interest  rate  of  5  per  cent,  whereas  existing  law  limits 
such  sale  on  an  interest  basis  not  higher  titan  4  per  cent. 
In  the  opinion  of  everybody  who  has  given  the  matter 
any  attention  the  proposed  law  ought  to  be  enacted. 
The  other  proposed  charter  amendment  authorizes  the 
deposit  of  city  and  county  tax  money  in  banks  where 
such  banks  will  agree  to  pay  2  per  cent  interest  and 
provide  approved  security.  The  purpose  of  this  pro- 
posed amendment  is  to  prevent  withdrawal  from  cir- 
culation of  municipal  funds. 

A  special  session  of  the  legislature  for  the  purposes 
above  defined  ought  not  to  last  longer  than  a  week,  and 
its  cost  is  estimated  by  Governor  Gillett  at  from 
$25,000  to  $30,000.  The  governor  is  very  loth  to  call 
an  extra  session,  on  the  score  of  expense — at  least  this 
is  a  publicly  declared  motive  for  hesitation.  There  is, 
however,  another  point  which  appeals  to  the  governor, 
as  it  does  to  all  State  executives.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  an  extra  legislative  session  always  "kills"  the 
governor  who  calls  it,  and  our  local  history  curiously 
bears  out  the  theory.  Governor  Pardee,  who  has  not 
even  yet  stopped  blubbering  over  the  miscarriage  of 
ambitious  hopes,  is  said  to  attribute  it  to  the  extra  ses- 
sion of  two  years  ago.  Of  course,  those  of  us  who 
know  Pardee  well,  and  all  who  have  witnessed  his  con- 
tinuous sore-toe  exhibition,  know  that  there  are  many 
other  reasons,  although  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  his 
ex-excellency — and  the  Argonaut  dearly  loves  to  please 
— it  may  be  admitted  that  the  extra  session,  along  with 
about  ten  thousand  other  things,  contributed  to  the  gov- 
ernor's political  breakdown.  Governor  Gage,  it  will  be 
remembered,  also  called  an  extra  session  and  likewise 
failed  of  reelection,  although  there  is  no  record  of  his 
having  played  the  baby  or  having  posed  as  a  persistent 
licker  of  political  wounds.  Gage  at  least  laid  down 
his  political  dignities  without  show  of  grief,  gaining 
thereby  both  political  and  personal  respect,  since  the 
people  of  California,  emulating  the  spirit  of  God 
Almighty,  dearly  love  a  game  loser.  In  view  of  the 
record,  Governor  Gillett  is  taking  chances  in  the  call- 
ing of  a  special  session,  but,  as  somebody  has  wisely 
remarked,  that's  what  governors  are  for.  Gillett  does 
not  strike  us  as  a  man  likely  to  hesitate  unduly  when 
he  sees  a  line  of  duty  straight  before  him.  He  will 
call  the  special  session  and  leave  his  political  future  to 
take  care  of  itself. 


Mr.  Ryan's  Fatal  Mistake. 
The  case  in  which  Mr.  Daniel  A.  Ryan  finds  himself 
is  one  worth  a  little  study  for  the  sake  of  the  lesson 
implied  in  it.  Three  months  ago  Mr.  Ryan  was  in  our 
local  political  field  the  young  man  of  most  personal 
prominence.  He  had  an  excellent  reputation,  a  clean 
record,  great  personal  activity,  an  unusual  popularity, 
and  a  propensity  for  political  leadership.  He  had  been 
the  active  leader  in  a  popularly  approved  campaign  and 
had  succeeded  in  making  himself  the  most  potent  figure 
in  the  Republican  party  of  San  Francisco.  If  in  this 
situation  Mr.  Ryan  had  heeded  the  promptings  of  wis- 
dom, if  he  had  followed  the  suggestions  of  experience 
and  responsibility,  he  might  have  stood  as  the  general 
sponsor  and  chief  practical  support  of  our  reorganized 
city  government.  His  duty  was  plain.  It  was  to  put 
the  forces  under  his  hand  back  of  the  logical  candidate 
for  the  mayoralty,  Doctor  Taylor.  Mr.  Ryan,  carried 
off  his  feet  by  a  promotion  too  sudden  or,  perhaps,  too 
large  for  his  moral  and  mental  poise,  failed  to  grasp 
the  opportunity.  He  listened  to  the  voice  of  flattery 
allied  with  self-seeking  and  in  an  evil  moment  surren- 
dered to  temptation.  He  accepted  a  candidacy  which 
every  motive  of  expediency  and  of  honor  should  have 
prompted  him  to  decline.  He  put  himself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  denying  the  suggestions  of  the  wisest  and  best 
among  us  and  of  accepting  the  counsels  of  a  little  clique 
of  personal  friends  and  hangers-on.  Mr.  Ryan  not 
only  stands    now    as  a  defeated    candidate,   but    one 


defeated  with  discredit.  Xot  only  is  he  defeated  in  his 
ambitions,  but  he  is  defeated  in  public  and  private 
respect.  Instead  of  holding  a  place  of  distinction  and 
high  moral  approval,  with  consequent  political  author- 
ity, he  stands  as  a  man  who  would  have  his  way  against 
reason,  against  what  was  right,  one  who  has  ridden  his 
own  course  to  the  ruin  of  his  own  standing  and  of  his 
own  hopes. 

What  would  be  the  position  of  Mr.  Ryan  had  he  done 
what  he  ought  to  have  done  by  putting  himself  and  the 
political  forces  under  his  hand  back  of  Doctor  Taylor? 
By  universal  consent  he  would  have  been  approved  as 
one  who  had  thrust  aside  personal  ambition  to  do  what 
was  right.  He  would  have  been  regarded  as  the  chief 
factor  in  a  movement  leading  to  the  political  regenera- 
tion of  San  Francisco.  He  would  very  properly  have 
been  in  a  position  of  the  largest  influence  in  municipal 
affairs.  Furthermore,  he  would  have  been  in  line  for 
any  future  honors  that  San  Francisco  may  have  to 
bestow.  He  would  have  been  in  a  position  to  com- 
mand absolutely,  almost  indeed  without  question,  the 
next  nomination  of  his  party  to  the  mayoralty.  All  this 
Mr.  Ryan  has  thrown  away  by  harkening  to  flatter)'  and 
by  yielding  to  a  trivial  temptation. 


Mayor  Taylor's  Unique  Position. 

The  circumstances  under  which  Doctor  Edward  R. 
Taylor  has  been  elected  to  the  mayoralty  of  San  Fran- 
cisco are  unique.  He  represents  no  party,  no  system 
of  politics,  no  organized  scheme  of  things.  He  has  no 
obligations  of  a  political  kind  based  either  on  his  per- 
sonal history  or  upon  the  circumstances  of  his  recent 
candidacy.  He  has,  he  says — and  whenever  Doctor 
Taylor  says  a  thing,  that  settles  it — made  no  promises 
to  anybody.  Furthermore,  Doctor  Taylor,  by  the  very 
fact  of  being  an  old  man — he  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  seventy — is  removed  from  certain  temptations  which 
commonly  beset  and  which  not  uncommonly  upset  a 
man  in  high  official  station.  We  have  seen  in  ten 
thousand  instances  how  ambition  for  promotion,  or  for 
the  foundation  of  r.  political  dynasty,  may  carry  even 
good  men  off  their  feet,  leading  them  into  devious 
paths,  wringing  from  them  concessions  which  they 
should  never  have  made.  By  the  circumstances  of  his 
personal  situation  Doctor  Taylor  should  stand  above 
anj'  kind  of  weakness  on  this  score.  First,  he  is  too 
old  to  aim  at  an  extended  political  career;  second,  he 
has  in  the  work  which  lies  practically  within  his 
immediate  mandate  and  plainly  before  him  all  the 
opportunity  for  either  service  or  distinction  that  he  can 
reasonably  want. 

Doctor  Taylor  stands  in  the  ideal  position  of  a  high 
public  functionary,  representative  of  the  principle  of 
simple  honesty  and  elected  under  ideal  conditions. 
His  position  is  at  once  one  of  extraordinary  oppor- 
tunity and  of  extraordinary  responsibility.  He  has  not, 
as  has  the  ordinary  official  chosen  under  the  party 
system,  a  large  part  of  his  work  cut  out  for  him  in 
advance.  Lacking  on  the  one  hand  the  embarrassing 
obligations  which  a  close  party  connection  imposes,  he 
lacks  on  the  other  hand  the  aid  which  close  party  affilia- 
tion undoubtedly  affords.  Nor  is  he  at  liberty  to  turn 
here  or  there  in  the  field  of  organized  politics  to  seek 
connections  and  support  like  an  ordinary  official,  to 
whom  custom  allows  a  certain  political  license.  By 
the  circumstances  of  his  position  he  must  carry  him- 
self in  the  spirit  of  his  extraordinary  mandate.  A  man 
selected  as  one  above  politics,  and  elected  upon  the 
theory  of  his  independence  of  politics,  must  in  his 
official  character  stand  persistently  on  the  highest 
ground. 

The  people  of  San  Francisco  have  given  into  the 
hands  of  Doctor  Taylor  authority  over  their  public ' 
affairs  not  because  he  is  a  politician,  but  precisely 
because  he  is  not  a  politician.  Whatever  else  may  be 
implied  in  his  election,  it  is  the  common  understanding 
that  it  is  to  be  nonpolitical  in  its  character.  The 
people  want  a  business  administration;  that  is,  they 
want  the  business  idea  as  distinct  from  the  political 
idea  to  dominate  in  the  municipal  system.  They  want 
that  the  men  appointed  to  administrative  posts  shall 
be  selected  upon  the  basis  of  character  and  competence 
and  without  regard  to  ulterior  considerations.  They 
want  that  the  men  employed  for  service  in  any  and 
every  department  of  the  municipal  government  shall  be 
selected  for  fitness  under  working  standards.  They 
want  that  purchases  made  on  municipal  account  shall 
be  made  for  business  reasons  and  by  strictly  business 
methods.  They  want  that  when  work  of  any  kind  shall 
be  done  for  the  municipality  it  shall  be  done  thoroughly 
and  for  the  price  which  any  citizen  would  pay  if  it 
were  done  on  private  account.     They  want  that  there 


shall  be  no  apportionment  of  personal  patronage  among 
parties  or  factions,  that  there  shall  be  no  business 
patronage  on  the  score  of  political  diplomacy. 

The  success  or  failure  of  Doctor  Taylor's  adminis- 
tration will  depend  upon  the  way  he  shall  hold  himself 
towards  the  claims  and  schemes  of  politicians.  If  he 
shall,  like  many  another  before  him,  undertake  to  con- 
ciliate the  devil  of  politics  by  making  concessions  to  it 
here  and  there,  he  will  surely  fail.  Xo  man  occupy- 
ing his  position  can  in  the  slightest  degree  concede 
anything  to  the  political  game  without  sacrificing  some- 
thing of  that  character  which  commended  him  to  the 
people  and  won  for  him  an  overwhelming  support 
against  combined  forces  of  opposition. 


A  Word  About  Reform. 

A  goodly  group  of  Sacramento  citizens  assembled 
last  Saturday  night  to  felicitate  themselves  and  their 
town  upon  the  election  of  Mr.  Clinton  D.  White,  a 
man  of  irreproachable  character,  of  excellent  capability, 
and  of  the  nonpolitical  type,  to  the  mayoralty.  In  the 
campaign  which  preceded  the  election  there  were  two 
mayoralty  candidates — Mr.  M.  R.  Beard,  named  by  the 
Democracy  and  in  a  quiet  way  supported  by  many 
"organization"  Republicans,  and  Mr.  White,  represent- 
ing the  "Lincoln-Roosevelt  League,"  with  the  bulk  of 
the  local  Republicans,  organization  men  and  other. 
For  what  reason  we  know  not,  since  Mr.  Beard  has 
made  an  excellent  mayor  during  the  past  two  years, 
the  election  of  Mr.  White  is  interpreted  by  his  special 
admirers  as  a  tremendous  victory  for  the  cause  of 
political  virtue.  It  was  with  this  idea  that  a  jollifica- 
tion was  held  on  Saturday  night.  Enthusiasm  ran 
high  and,  carried  along  by  it,  the  meeting  resolved 
itself  into  a  sort  of  reform  club  animated  by  the  inter- 
esting idea  of  wiping  out  pretty  much  everything  we 
have  known  in  the  past  under  the  name  of  Repub- 
licanism and  of  substituting  for  it  an  entirely  new 
deal.  Back  of  the  whole  procedure  stalked  the  ghost 
of  the  late  lamented — and  lamenting — Pardee,  anxiously 
awting  the  signal  for  reincarnation  as  a  prophet  of 
the  people  and  with  an  eager  eye  to  a  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  to  another  term  in  the  governorship,  or 
to  any  other  old  thing  calculated  to  take  the  grouch 
out  of  his  brain.  Pardee's  appointees,  who  still  hold 
over  in  considerable  numbers  in  and  about  the  State- 
house,  of  course,  engineered  the  whole  procedure — 
that  is,  in  so  far  as  it  departed  from  the  original  pur- 
pose of  the  meeting  and  took  hold  on  other  and  larger 
things. 

Among  those  who  addressed  this  interesting  meet- 
ing were  Mr.  Lincoln  Steffens,  the  itinerant  muck- 
raker  of  God-knows-where,  and  none  other  than  Fran- 
cis J.  Heney,  a  Democrat  whose  repeated  pledges 
to  keep  out  of  politics  will  no  doubt  be  remem- 
bered. Mr.  Heney  announced  that,  while  he  did  not 
come  to  the  meeting  as  a  Republican,  nevertheless  he 
would  "enlist  for  the  war"  of  extermination  and  reor- 
ganization under  the  Republican  banner.  And  this,  let 
us  remark,  is  not  the  first  instance  where  reform  move- 
ments have  drawn  upon  the  resources  of  the  enemy  for 
initiative  and  vitality.  Nobody,  we  have  noted,  is  ever 
so  anxious  to  reform  the  Republican  party  as  those 
Democrats  who  have  failed  to  find  preferment  in  their 
own  party — unless,  indeed,  it  be  those  members  of 
the  Republican  party  whose  merits  likewise  have  been 
overlooked. 

Now  there  have  been  many  things  in  the  history  of 
the  Republican  party  of  California,  recent  and  remote, 
calculated  to  make  the  judicious  grieve.  The  party- 
has  not  at  all  times  stood  independent  of  interested 
motives;  it  has  sometimes  gone  wrong  on  vital  issues, 
as  in  the  matter  of  free  silver  coinage;  and  it  has  occa- 
sionally elected  a  cheap  and  weak  man  to  high  office, 
as  in  the  case  of  Doctor  Pardee.  It  has  not  always 
been  wise  in  the  selection  of  minor  officials,  as  witness 
the  appointive  blunders  of  Governor  Gage.  But  on  the 
whole  the  party  has  carried  creditably  the  responsibili- 
ties of  State  government,  has  held  the  State  free  from 
debt,  has  maintained  effective  relations  with  the  national 
government,  has  represented  us  creditably,  if  not  bril- 
liantly, in  Congress;  it  has  avoided  serious  scandals. 
On  the  whole,  the  government  of  California  under  the 
authority  of  the  Republican  party  has  very  fairly  and 
efficiently  represented  the  people  of  California.  It  is 
to  pick  flaws — to  point  out  where  this  or  that  or 
the  other  condition  might  be  made  better.  There  is 
plenty  of  room  for  pruning  and  trimming  and  amend- 
ing— for  reform,  if  that  word  may  please  you.  Very 
frankly,  let  us  say,  the  Argonaut  would  be  glad  ' 
such  a  revival  of  patriotic  spirit  and  of  politi 
tive  as  would  give  to  the  Republican  part 
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higher  standards,  a  more  consistent  practice,  greater 
immunity  from  political  and  personal  mistakes — in 
short,  a  new  birth  of  patriotic  spirit. 

And  now,  having  declared  its  wish  for  "reform"  of 
the  party,  let  us  go  further  to  say  how  not  to  get  it. 
One  of  the  ways  how  not  to  get  it  is  to  set  up  a  scheme 
of  reform  outside  of  and  apart  from  the  party.  Another 
way  how  not  to  get  it  is  to  antagonize  every  effective 
force  within  the  party — every  man  who  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  political  activities,  the  whole  elective  official 
organization  of  the  State  government,  both  senators  and 
all  the  congressmen.  Another  way  how  not  to  get  it 
is  to  call  in  fire-eating  Democrats,  especially  men  who 
have  never  succeeded  in  their  own  party  and  who  have 
never  at  any  time  achieved  any  success  of  the  progress- 
ive, constructive,  and  wholesome  kind.  Still  another 
way  not  to  get  it  is  to  draw  into  the  movement  all  the 
muck-raking  and  other  destructive  and  demoralizing 
elements  that  can  be  borrowed  from  the  sewer  maga- 
zines and  the  muck-raking  press  in  general.  Still 
another  way  is  to  associate  with  the  movement  as  many 
greedy  advertising  solicitors  as  may  be  made  to  see  that 
leform  politics  through  the  direct  primary  and  other 
devices  may  be  made  to  yield  "business"  to  a  commer- 
cialized press.  Still  another  way  how  not  to  get  it  is 
to  hold  behind  the  whole  movement  as  its  inspiring 
foundation  those  disappointed  statesmen  who,  having 
been  tried  by  the  party,  have  been  cast  aside  as  incom- 
petent or  unworthy.  There  are  many  other  ways  how 
not  to  get  it,  but  the  subject  grows  wearisome  and  per- 
haps we  had  better  reserve  what  remains  to  be  told  for 
another  sitting,  when  possibly  we  may  go  further  to 
give  some  points  on  how  to  do  it. 

Just  by  way  of  introducing  this  last  phase  of  this 
most  interesting  and  important  matter,  let  us  suggest 
that  not  only  the  Republican  party  of  California,  but 
everybody  else  is  growing  dead  tired  of  this  everlasting 
tendency  to  detraction  which  has  filled  the  air  this  three 
or  four  years  past.  We  grow  over-weary  of  the  pro- 
fessional muck-raker,  the  professional  graft-monger, 
the  weeping  Jeremiahs  of  political  disappointment,  with 
the  whole  brood  of  camp  followers  and  crumb-pickers 
who  cluster  about  them.  We  see  the  effect  of  their  bale- 
ful activities  not  only  in  our  disturbed  and  restless  social 
and  political  life,  but  in  the  demoralization  of  material 
affairs,  tending  to  the  destruction  of  what  has  pain- 
fully been  builded  up  by  industry  and  confidence  and 
to  the  weakening  of  that  patriotic  courage  which  is 
the  foundation  of  our  national  life.  The  Argonaut  will 
hail  anything  in  the  nature  of  legitimate  reform  of 
politics  or  anything  else,  but  it  wants  a  brand  of 
reform  founded  in  hope  and  aiming  at  progress  rather 
than  that  bogus  reform  having  its  roots  in  pessimism, 
nourished  by  detraction,  developing  in  social  and  busi- 
ness distrust  and  aiming  straight  towards  black  dis- 
aster. By  all  means  let  us  have  reform,  but  let  it 
shoot  forward  instead  of  backward,  let  hope,  confidence, 
and  progress  be  its  motto. 


amount  of  aerated  eloquence  can  justify  an  individual 
consumption  of  $76  worth  of  such  an  exhilarating  bev- 
erage as  this?  But  there  is  worse  to  come.  Not  satis- 
fied with  this  intolerable  quantity  of  mineral  water,  we 
find  another  item  in  suspicious  juxtaposition  thereto. 
Lemons  and  sugar  cost  $318.97.  What  explanation  can 
there  be?  Is  this  the -whole  story  or  have  we  to  face 
concealment  as  well  as  effrontery?  Breathlessly  we 
run  our  finger  down  the  list  in  search  of  another  item 
which  from  time  immemorial  has  been  honorably  asso- 
ciated with  mineral  water,  lemons,  and  sugar.  It  is 
not  there.  The  cunning  and  ancient  combination  is 
incomplete.  Do  our  senators  refresh  themselves  with 
a  concoction  of  mineral  water,  acidulated  with  the  sug- 
gestive lemon  and  tempered  with  the  seductive  sugar, 
and  nothing  else?  Perish  the  thought,  and  Kentucky 
still  in  the  Union. 

But  the  cup  of  our  perplexity  is  not  yet  full.  We 
want  to  know  who  bought  "one  skirt  trunk,  $26.70." 
Reputations  have  been  blasted  for  less  than  this.  Was 
this  skirt  trunk  bought  by  the  same  legislator  who 
needed  forty  cents'  worth  of  "cosmetikue"  ?  What  is 
"cosmetikue,"  how  was  it  applied,  and  to  whom?  Who 
spent  $1.20  for  brilliantine,  and  $20.57  for  hair  tonic, 
and  $30.25  for  bay  rum  ?  The  accuracy  of  the  accounts 
has  an  appalling  suggestiveness  about  it.  The  fact  that 
$20.57  was  expended  for  hair  tonic  seems  to  imply 
that  some  one  connected  with  the  Senate  lays  in  a  stock 
of  hair  tonic  and  peddles  it  out  retail  by  the  cent's 
worth.  We  can  excuse  the  $510.21  for  sponges  and 
simply  rejoice  at  the  mania  for  purity,  although  we 
see  nothing  under  the  head  of  whitewash,  but  we  can 
not  see  what  the  Senate  wants  with  "sewing  sets"  to 
the  tune  of  $26.50,  although  the  manicure  sets  ($209.75) 
may  be  allowed  to  pass.  But  who  is  the  senator  who 
must  have  "branding  irons"  from  the  contingent  fund  ? 
Can  it  be  Senator  Tillman? 

There  ought  to  be  a  public  inquiry.  Of  course, 
things  may  not  be  so  bad  as  they  seem.  It  may  be  that 
all  this  brilliantine,  and  hair  tonic,  and  witch  hazel,  and 
cosmetikue,  and  skirt  trunks  have  been  used  by  Senator 
Depew  alone,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  not.  Certainly 
Senator  Depew  could  not  make  use  of  a  branding  iron, 
but  then  this  may  be  a  polite  euphemism  for  curling- 
tongs  or  hairpins. 

We  do  not  wish  to  pursue  a  painful  subject,  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  need  for  explanation. 
Great  transactions  of  this  kind  ought  not  to  be  hidden 
away  in  the  back  pages  of  an  unpretentious  report. 
Senators  must  understand  that  the  eye  of  a  free  people 
is  upon  them. 


FLOTSAM  AND  JETSAM. 


What  Does  It  All  Mean? 

Any  one  who  says  that  there  is  no  fun  to  be  found 
in  an  official  government  report  simply  proves  that  he 
has  not  read  the  "Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Senate."  It  is  a  modest  little  publication 
that  seems  to  apologize  for  its  own  existence,  and  any 
belated  effort  to  procure  a  copy  will  be  met  with  the 
stereotyped  assurance  that  the  "supply  has  been  ex- 
hausted and  no  more  will  be  printed."  And  yet  an 
enterprising  government  could  make  money  out  of  this 
report,  and  a  little  judicious  advertising  would  place 
it  in  the  class  of  the  best  sellers. 

The  real  fun  of  the  thing  comes  at  the  end,  where  it 
rightly  belongs.  The  first  portion  of  the  book  is  dis- 
couraging. It  tells  us  all  about  the  birth  and  the  imma- 
ture death  of  the  countless  bills  submitted  by  disinter- 
ested legislators  to  the  mercy  of  the  patriotic  Senate. 
No  man  could  read  this  sort  of  thing  without  a  loosen- 
ing of  the  moral  fibre  and  an  inclination  to  body- 
snatching  or  prevarication.  But  turn  the  pages  rapidly 
and  come  to  the  section  devoted  to  the  disposition  of 
the  contingent  fund.  The  Senate  has  many  enemies, 
but  no  such  armory  of  offensive  weapons  has  yet  been 
placed  at  their  disposal.  They  should  read,  mark, 
learn,  and  inwardly  digest  the  astounding  information 
contained  in  this  report,  and  the  guilty  senators  should 
be  dragged  from  their  shelter  of  anonymity  and  com- 
pelled to  give  such  explanations  as  will  satisfy  the 
aroused  conscience  of  the  nation. 

This  report  tells  us  of  the  various  ways  in  which  the 
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"  The  Tuolumne  Yosemite." 
Mr.  John  Muir,  whose  judgments  concerning  the 
things  associated  with  his  name  are  second  to  those  of  no 
man,  has  uttered  a  protest  against  the  destruction  of  the 
Hetch  Hetchy  Valley  which  deserves  general  attention. 
Mr.  Muir  knows  this  "counterpart  of  the  Yosemite" 
as  does  no  other  man  alive,  and  he  regards  it  as  one 
of  the  greatest  marvels  of  this  land  of  marvels. 
Against  its  destruction  he  raises  a  protest  in  terms 
and  with  an  emphasis  which  bespeak  his  earnestness 
as  a  lover  of  nature  and  as  a  consistent  worker  in  the 
good  cause  of  protecting  the  natural  beauties  of  Cali- 
fornia against  the  blight  of  commercialism. 

If  the  Tuolumne  River  were  the  only  possible 
resource  of  San  Francisco  in  the  matter  of  water 
supply,  we  should  not  take  seriously  even  so  earnest 
and  intelligent  a  protest  as  that  of  Mr.  Muir.  In  the 
presence  of  a  supreme  public  need  everything  must 
give  way.  But  Mr.  Muir  points  out  that  there  is  no 
such  need  in  this  case.  There  are,  he  declares,  other 
sources  from  which  San  Francisco  may  quench  her 
thirst.  If  this  is  a  fact — and  upon  Mr.  Muir's  state- 
ment we  must  believe  it  to  be  a  fact — the  protest 
against  the  destruction  of  "the  Tuolumne  Yosemite" 
deserves  to  be  heeded.  In  any  event,  when  a  man 
like  John  Muir  speaks  as  he  has  spoken  on  this  matter, 
men  of  less  knowledge  and  less  authority  would  do  well 
to  pause  and  consider. 

FALL  LITERARY  NUMBER. 
The  next  issue  of  the  Argonaut  will  be  a  special  Publishers' 
Announcement  Number.  It  will  be  largely  devoted  to  an- 
nouncements of  forthcoming  books,  reviews  of  the  books  of 
the  season,  portraits  of  authors,  half-tones  of  unique  book- 
covers,  and  other  illustrative  matter.  It  will  also  contain  a 
number  of  special  articles,  literary  letters  from  London  and 
Paris,  and  general  correspondence  from  New  York  and  the 
East.  In  addition  it  will  contain  the  usual  departments  and 
miscellany.  The  number  will  be  printed  on  heavy  toned  paper 
ami  will  consist  of  32  pages.  Price,  ten  cents.  Newsdealers 
will  do  well  to  send  their  orders  in  advance. 


The  yearly  immigration  into  Canada  is  one-fortieth 
of  her  population. 

Berlin  authorities  have  passed  a  law  putting  a  tax  on 
felines,  and  now  when  one  of  them  is  found  without  the 
metal  tag  which  shows  that  the  tax  has  been  paid  it  is 
chloroformed. 

Holland  has  set  engineers  to  work  to  pump  the  water 
out  of  the  famous  Zuyder  Zee  and  turn  it  into  1400 
acres  of  dry  land.  When  this  work  is  accomplished 
there  will  rise  where  4000  fishermen  now  sink  their  nets 
farms  and  homes  for  50,000  Dutchmen. 

President  Mellen  of  the  New  Haven  and  New  Hart- 
ford Railroad  is  said  to  have  furnished  the  "thunder" 
for  many  of  President  Roosevelt's  railroad  policies. 
President  Mellen,  like  the  late  A.  J.  Cassatt,  is  a  firm 
believer  in  a  stringent  federal  railroad  law. 

After  negotiations  lasting  a  year  a  new  treaty  guaran- 
teeing the  integrity  of  Norway  has  been  signed  by 
representatives  of  Norway,  France,  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, and  Russia.  A  declaration  also  was  signed  dis- 1 
solving  the  treaty  of  1885,  under  which  Great  Britain 
and  France  guaranteed  the  integrity  of  Norway  and 
Sweden  as  against  Russia. 

A  very  modern  architect  predicts  the  house  of  one 
large  room,  a  small  electric  kitchen  attached  and  an 
enormous  inclosed  porch  with  facilities  for  out-door 
sleeping.  Whether  housekeepers  will  care  for  his 
scheme  or  not  is  a  question,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  the  comparatively  small  kitchen,  the  big  porch, 
and  the  generous  living-room  have  come  to  stay. 

The  enlisted  men  of  the  Atlantic  fleet  are  con- 
tributing 25  cents  apiece  toward  a  fund  of  $2000  for 
use  in  the  purchase  of  a  handsome  loving  cup  for 
presentation  to  Miss  Helen  Gould  of  New  York  in  par- 
tial recognition  of  her  philanthropic  work  in  behalf  of 
the  enlisted  personnel  of  the  navy.  It  is  expected  that 
the  presentation  will  be  made  at  Carnegie  Hall,  New 
York  City,  next  month. 

In  Dixie,  every  third  youngster  owns  a  goat,  and 
many  have  pairs  of  them.  It  is  a  common  sight  in  any 
of  the  fashionable  streets,  even  of  large  cities,  to  see 
well-groomed  billies  drawing  miniature  carriages  with 
iuvenile  drivers.  Many  of  the  goats  owned  by  South- 
ern children  are  handsome  animals,  wholly  unlike  the 
disreputable  brute  of  the  comic  supplements.  Angora 
goats  are  the  aristocrats  of  the  tribe,  their  silky  white 
hair,  small  hoofs,  and  graceful  horns  making  them 
especially  desirable  in  the  eyes  of  the  small  boy  or  girl. 
It  was  a  common  habit  once  to  stain  or  varnish  the 
horns  of  the  Angora  goats  a  bright  red.  The  horns 
always  were  tipped  with  brass  or  German  silver,  which 
made  them  gleam  brightly. 

During  the  present  season's  manoeuvres  the  armies 
of  the  powers  have  been  employing  wireless  telegraphy 
for  purposes  of  communication.  Thus  what  was  until 
recently  a  dream  of  the  electrician  has  now  come  into 
actual  use.  A  small  isolated  force  suddenly  surrounded 
by  thousands  of  fierce  horsemen  will  be  able  to  send  a 
message  calling  urgently  for  relief  over  the  very  heads 
of  its  opponents  unseen  and  unfelt  by  them.  Some  of 
the  results  obtained  in  these  practical  tests  of  the  wire- 
less in  military  service  were  remarkable.  The  signal 
corps  of  the  United  States  Army  has  been  making  tests 
along  the  same  lines,  which  it  is  claimed  will  soon 
result  in  the  inauguration  of  a  wireless  system  superior 
to  those  in  use  in  other  countries. 

Admiral  Robley  D.  Evans,  who  is  soon  to  depart 
in  command  of  the  battleship  squadron  for  the  Pacific, 
was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  notable  dinner  given  at  the 
Lotus  Club  in  New  York  a  few  days  ago.  A  large 
number  of  distinguished  guests  participated  in  the 
greeting  to  the  admiral,  and  the  speakers  included, 
besides  the  guest  of  honor,  Senator  Chauncey  M. 
Depew,  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Shaw,  Bishop 
Potter,  Seth  Low,  Admiral  Coghlan,  and  Nicholas  Mur- 
ray Butler,  president  of  Columbia  University.  In 
responding  to  a  toast  to  his  health,  Admiral  Evans 
said :  "This  fleet  of  sixteen  battleships  and  other  vessels 
will  sail  from  Hampton  Roads  on  December  16.  I 
don't  think  anybody  will  stop  it,  for  I  know  the  men, 
and  I  know  the  ships.  You  won't  be  disappointed  in 
the  fleet,  whether  it  proves  to  be  a  feast,  a  frolic,  or  a 
fight." 

The  number  of  banks  doing  business  through  the  New 
York  Clearing  House  does  not  increase,  but  their 
resources  are  constantly  increasing  at  an  enormous  rate. 
In  order  to  carry  on  the  enormous  volume  of  business 
the '  fifty-three  banks  at  the  clearing  house  are  con- 
stantly establishing  new  branches.  The  fifty-three  asso- 
ciated banks  and  the  fifty-three  nonmember  banks  are 
in  turn  supplemented  by  forty-eight  trust  companies 
within  the  limits  of  Greater  New  York.  In  addition 
to  this  group  there  are  some  fifty  savings  banks  more 
or  less  closely  connected.  There  are  in  all  140  insti- 
tutions in  this  group.  The  capital,  surplus,  and  undi- 
vided profits  of  all  these  institutions  aggregate  $465,- 
000.000,  while  their  deposits  today  are  in  excess  of 
$2,000,000,000.  Now,  if  the  fifty  savings  banks  be 
included  they  add  to  this  grand  total  $872,000,000  of  re- 
sources, $78,000,000  of  surplus,  and  $792,000,000  of 
deposits.  The  total  deposits,  that  is,  the  money  the 
public  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  New  York  banks, 
reach  the  enormous  total  of  nearly  $3,000,000,000.  The 
New  York  Clearing  House  may  be  said  to  be  respon- 
sible to  the  public  for  this  extraordinary  sum. 
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THREE  QUEENS  IN  LONDON. 

♦ 

A  Royal  Family  Reunion  Provides  an  Unprecedented  Spec- 
tacle for  English  Crowds. 


The  meeting  of  queens  has  not  quite  the  same  sig- 
nificance as  the  meeting  of  kings,  but  it  is  more  inter- 
esting from  the  popular  point  of  view.  When  the 
crowned  heads  of  Germany  and  of  Russia  meet  on 
hoard  a  yacht  or  elsewhere,  our  apprehensions  of 
trouble  ahead  for  some  one  are  usually  well  founded, 
but  wlien  their  consorts  get  together  it  is  no  more  than 
an  occasion  for  popular  festivities  and  street  acclama- 
tions. That,  perhaps,  is  just  where  we  make  a  mis- 
take. Royal  ladies  have  done  their  share  of  diplomacy 
before  today,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  feminine 
influence  should  not  be  just  as  real  in  the  international 
family  as  in  the  domestic.  There  is  said  to  be  only 
one  backbone  in  the  reigning  family  of  Russia,  and  we 
know  just  where  to  look  for  it.  Victoria  of  Spain, 
who  is  one  of  the  three  queens  now  in  London,  is  well 
known  to  have  a  will  of  her  own,  and  to  be  a  power 
in  Spanish  affairs  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  ignore. 
It  may  be,  therefore,  that  the  present  meeting  of  royal 
ladies  in  the  English  capital  does  not  have  such  a  purely 
domestic  significance  as  appears  on  the  surface. 

The  distinguished  three  are,  of  course,  Queen  Alex- 
andra of  England,  Queen  Victoria  of  Spain,  and  Queen 
Maud  of  Norway.  Queen  Victoria  has  brought  her 
baby  and  Queen  Maud  has  done  the  same,  although 
the  sturdy  little  fellow  who  calls  himself  Prince  Olaf 
would  probably  resent  a  too  close  connection  with  the 
nursery.  He  is  said  to  treat  his  cousin  of  Spain  with 
a  certain  lofty  condescension,  as  is  becoming  to  one 
who  has  been  emancipated  from  "girl's  clothes"  and 
who  has  even  been  advanced  upon  occasions  to  the 
dignity  of  a  real  sword. 

Of  course,  there  has  been  a  boundless  interest  in  the 
still  beautiful  grandmother  with  her  daughter  and 
niece.  Feminine  enthusiasm  has  been  aroused  to  its 
usual  pitch,  and  whenever  there  is  a  chance  of  seeing 
either  of  the  royal  mothers  there  is  the  fullest  attend- 
ance of  society  dames,  who  never  weary  of  expatiating 
upon  the  marvelous,  although  not  unique,  spectacle  of 
mother  and  child.  Prince  Olaf  was  the  favorite  until 
the  arrival  of  the  Crown  Prince  Alfonso,  who,  as  a 
"real  baby,"  easily  took  the  first  position.  The  ladies 
who  wait  patiently  in  the  streets  for  an  opportunity  to 
see  the  heir  to  the  Spanish  throne  are  a  little  delirious 
in  their  appreciation  of  his  beauty,  but  to  the  male 
observer  who  looks  at  him  with  a  more  dispassionate  eye 
it  is  evident  that  the  Hapsburg  lip  has  again  shown  its 
hereditary  tenacity.  That,  of  course,  is  unfortunate. 
Even  warm  admirers  of  the  Spanish  dynasty  might  par- 
donably have  wished  that  the  infant  prince  might  "take 
after  his  mother,"  but  Providence  willed  it  otherwise. 

The  young  queen  is  willing  enough  that  her  baby 
should  "be  seen.  What  mother  is  not?  All  day  long 
the  crowd  waits  outside  Kensington  Palace  in  the  full 
certainty  that  sooner  or  later  the  hope  of  the  Asturias 
will  be  driven  forth  to  take  the  air.  Sometimes  there 
is  only  the  usual  retinue  of  nurses,  who  attend  strictly 
to  business,  but  usually  Queen  Victoria  herself  is  in 
personal  charge,  and  nothing  seems  to  delight  her  more 
than  to  hold  her  baby  high  in  air  for  the  edification  of 
the  crowd  to  its  furthest  limits.  Then  there  is  a  gasp 
of  wonder  and  awe  from  the  crowd  and  the  good  ladies 
slowly  disperse,  feeling  that  after  all  they  have  not 
lived  entirely  in  vain,  as  might  be  supposed.  Of  course, 
they  assemble  again  on  the  following  day  in  order 
to  make  sure  that  first  impressions  were  not  erroneous 
and  that  the  royal  baby  is  a  real  one. 

Of  course,  all  babies  up  to  a  certain  age  are  exactly 
alike,  except  when  they  have  the  Hapsburg  lip,  but 
Prince  Olaf  of  Norway  has  reached  the  delightful  age 
uf  individuality.  Moreover,  he  is  a  well-mannered  and 
gracious  little  man,  keenly  interested  in  all  boyish 
things,  never  talking  about  himself,  and  with  no  trace 
of  self-consciousness.  That,  of  course,  may  be  pre- 
dicted of  any  child  born  into  the  democratic  discipline 
of  the  Norwegian  royal  family,  where  good  manners 
have  all  their  old-world  meaning,  and  where  petulance 
or  self-will  on  the  part  of  a  child  is  among  the  unpar- 
donable crimes.  Never  before  had  Prince  Olaf  been 
allowed  to  touch  a  typewriter  until  he  surreptitiously 
prevailed  on  a  good-natured  secretary  in  Kensington 
Palace  and  was  shown  how  to  spell  out  his  own  name 
on  the  shining  wonder.  Prince  Olaf's  toys  would  prob- 
ably be  despised  by  the  average  American  child,  but  a 
new  plaything  has  lost  none  of  its  wholesome  joys  for 
the  heir  to  the  Norwegian  throne. 

Common  rumor  says  that  Queen  Victoria  has  re- 
ceived a  serious  "talking  to"  from  King  Edward,  and, 
in  fact,  that  she  came  to  England  for  that  express 
purpose.  The  Spanish  throne  is  not  exactly  founded 
upon  a  rock,  and  with  a  pretender  on  one  side  of  the 
frontier  and  unprecedented  hard  times  on  the  other, 
Spanish  sentiment  is  not  at  the  moment  one  of  those 
things  that  can  be  ignored.  It  is  all  very  foolish,  of 
course,  and  even  contemptible,  but  the  foolish  and  the 
contemptible  are  factors  in  modern  government. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  popularity  of  the 
queen  among  her  subjects  has  waned,  and  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  she  has  treated  the  contemptible  with 
contempt.  She  insisted  upon  nursing  her  own  child 
and  she  was  rightly  applauded,  but  she  offended  Span- 
ish precedent  to  a  serious  degree.  If  she  had  stopped 
there  all  would  have  been  well  after  a  time,  but  she 
allowed  her  English  proclivities  to  get  the  upper  hand 
in  other  ways  and  sometimes  the  offense  that  she 
gave  was  needless.  Spain  is  a  kingdom  of  precedents. 
Because  a  thing  has  been  done  for  centuries  it  acquires 


all  the  binding  force  of  a  divine  commandment,  and 
the  queen's  departures  were  received  not  merely  with 
consternation,  but  with  resentment.  At  bull  fights, 
for  example,  she  holds  her  fan  steadily  in  front  of  her 
face  so  that  she  may  neither  see  nor  be  seen.  Anglo- 
Saxon  sentiment  will  say,  "Quite  right,  too,"  and  from 
one  point  of  view  it  may  be  quite  right.  When  Queen 
Victoria  accepted  the  Spanish  throne  it  was  to  be 
assumed  that  she  would  assimilate  Spanish  customs 
and  that  such  reforming  zeal  as  she  might  have  would 
take  tactful  and  more  effective  forms.  There  is  always 
a  price  to  be  paid  for  influence  and  authority,  and  the 
queen  should  have  ascertained  the  price  before  the 
goods  were  delivered.  It  is  freely  said  that  Queen 
Victoria  took  an  English  yardstick  to  Spain  with  her 
and  that  she  uses  it  ruthlessly  and  conspicuously  to 
appraise  the  value  of  everything  Spanish.  It  might  be 
thought  that  a  lady  who  could  so  readily  change  her 
religion  to  suit  the  requirements  of  a  tempting  throne 
might  change  some  other  things  with  equal  ease,  but 
that  she  has  not  done  so  has  become  nothing  less  than 
a  danger  to  the  throne.  No  one  knows  better  than 
King  Edward  that  the  "divine  right"  theory  is  not  so 
strong  on  its  legs  as  it  was  once,  and  it  is  said  that 
he  has  told  his  young  kinswoman  that  she  had  best 
walk  warily  with  the  Spanish  people,  and  that  when 
she  married  a  king  she  married  also  a  kingdom. 

Piccadilly. 
London,  November  2,  1907. 

RECENT  VERSE. 


POLITICO-PERSONAL. 


A  Storm. 
It  seemed  the  sky  took  on  a  sulky  fit, 
The  cloud  so  quickly  masked  each  part  of  it. 
This  was  no  threat,  no  meditation  deep ; 
Rather  some   drugged,   discomfortable   sleep. 
Nothing  but  summer  lightnings  that  flash   out 
And  in,  responsive,  turn  and  turn  about ! 
Some  deaf-mute  devil  and  his  deaf-mute  brother 
Exchanging  ciphered  counsels,  each  with  other. 

As  though   the  preconcerted   sign   were   given, 
Broad   conflagrations   fired   a   belt   of   heaven. 
And  momently   from  out  the  dark  emerge 
Fields,  and  a  forest  on  the   horizon's  verge. 
Then,  just  as  sudden,  back  the  darkness  rushed, 
And  into  close  repression  all  was  hushed. 
That  instant,  sure  some  great  and  dire  event 
Passed  for  decision  in  the  firmament. 
— From   the  Russian  of  Tiontchcv,  by  J.  S.  Phillimore. 


A  Night  at  Nice. 

How  beautiful  thou  art,  Nocturnal  Sea. 

Thy  lucent  sheens ;  thy  blots  of  dove-blue  shade  !     .      .      . 
Look,  how  it  apes  a  living  creature's  moods : 

It  crawls,  and  breathes,  and  sparkles  light  for  light 

Rolling  uncomprehended,  large  and  free 

Sparkle  and  motion,  whisper  and  cannonade 
O  Sea  of  the  Nocturnal  Solitudes, 

How  lovely  in  thy  veils  of  glimmering  white! 

This  feast  you  solemnize,  what  should  it  be, 

Ye  waves  that  climb  and  fret,  ye  dense-arrayed 
Scintillant,  holiday-keeping  multitudes — 

While  thrilling  stars  peer  tiptoe  from  the  height  ? 

Glamour   and   restless   rhythm   enchanting   me, 
I   am  tongue-tied,   I   tremble.   I   reel  afraid. 

Over  these  waves  a  great  bewitchment  broods 

Which  lures  me  down  to  sink  my  soul  outright. 
— From  the  Russian  of  Tioutchev ,  by  J.  S.  Phillimore. 


To  Live  Is  Enough. 

How  I  have  loved  all  life  !     The  stars  and  open  spaces, 
Forest  and  field,  and  river,  canyon  and  mountain  peak ; 

The  clamoring,  crowded  city,  the  tide  of  the  battling  faces, 
The  war  of  the  world,  the  triumph  of  strength  and  the  cry 
of  the  weak. 

Life  with  its  thrilling  wonder — each  wineglass  full  of  adven- 
ture, 
Love  at  the  next  street's  turning,  an  engine  room  red  with 
romance ; 
All    of   it   beautiful,   potent   beyond    our   poor   praise   or   blind 
censure, 
And    never    a    half-step    backward,    but    ever    a    stride    in 
advance. 

So   if  the   liars  proved  me  their  truth   I   would   say,   "What 
matter  ? 
It  is  enough  to  have  lived  here  even  this  breathing  space ! 
Death   is   the   last   forgetting? — Bah!      I    am    sick    of    your 
chatter ! 
Just  to  have  loved  life  wholly  was  to  have  seen  God's  face." 
— Reginald  Wright  Kauttman,  in  Smart  Set. 

After  having  occupied  for  sixty-seven  years  quar- 
ters which  without  exaggeration  may  be  called  tempo- 
rary, the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  at  Annapolis, 
is  being  housed  in  buildings  of  permanence  and  dignity 
befitting  the  traditions  of  the  naval  service.  The  finish- 
ing touches  are  being  put  on  the  last  of  the  $10,000,000 
group  of  brick  and  stone  edifices  bestowed  upon  the 
academy  by  Congress  when  the  country  was  aroused 
by  the  Spanish-American  war  to  the  need  of  maintain- 
ing an  efficient  navy.  Coincident  with  the  abandonment 
of  the  ill  assorted,  poorly  placed  buildings  of  the 
academy  group  important  reforms  in  the  method  of 
instruction  and  curriculum  are  being  effected.  Out- 
wardly and  inwardly,  therefore,  the  famous  institution 
under  the  superintendency  of  Captain  Charles  J. 
Badger,  U.  S.  N.,  is  entering  upon  a  new  era. 


Contending  that  the  North  Pole  belongs  to  Canada, 
and  fearful  that  the  United  States  will  seize  it,  Captain 
Bernier,  who  says  he  has  raised  the  British  flag  on 
many  Arctic  islands,  is  anxious  that  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment should  send  him  to  find  the  pole  and  nail  the 
British  flag  to  it.  Captain  Bernier  and  his  little  ship, 
the  Arctic,  have  just  arrived  from  the  far  north  and 
bring  a  story  of  the  annexation  of  many  more  islands 
to  the  British  Empire. 


-Mr.  Bryan  finds  it  "difficult  to  state"  what  is  the 
paramount  question  of  the  day.  "A  great  new  question 
has  arisen,  that  is,  the  relative  sphere  of  the  State  and 
of  the  nation.  It  is  necessary  that  a  concrete  question 
arise  before  the  average  man  becomes  interested  in  it." 

Disappointed  with  the  action  of  the  trustees  of 
Princeton  University  in  not  accepting  his  suggestions 
regarding  the  problem  of  coordinating  the  social  and 
intellectual  life  of  the  university,  it  is  said  that  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson  intends  to  resign  from  bis  posi 
tion  in  order  to  enter  national  politics. 

Speaking  at  a  banquet  given  in  his  honor  at  Manila. 
Secretary  Taft.  referring  in  the  fact  that  he  had  already- 
visited  the  Philippine  Islands  three  limes  and  saying 
that  he  purposed  to  visit  them  again,  used  this  phrase- 
ology: "I  hope  in  another  two  years  to  visit  Manila 
again,  but  then  1  probably  will  come  as  a  private  citi- 
zen." 

Count  Okuma,  the  Japanese  progressive  leader,  writ- 
ing to  an  American  friend,  says:  "I  think  that  the 
trouble  is  due  to  the  State's  sovereignty  principle  in 
the  United  States..  The  power  of  the  States  is  too 
great.  They  are  too  independent.  The  sending  of  the 
Atlantic  fleet  to  the  Pacific  Coast  is  not  good 
diplomacy." 

William  J.  Conners,  chairman  of  the  New  York 
Democratic  State  Committee,  says  that  the  New  York 
State  delegation  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
will  be  unanimous  for  Lieutenant-Governor  Lewis  Stuy- 
vesant  Chanler  for  President  next  year.  There  won't 
even  be  a  contest  for  the  delegation.  The  matter  is 
settled  now." 

Mr.  Bryan  sees  no  cause  for  dismay  in  the  position 
of  the  Democratic  party.  Speaking  in  Atlanta,  he  said : 
"In  fact,  it  is  the  most  solid  front  I  ever  knew  since  my 
entry  into  the  political  arena.  There  are  a  few  bush- 
whackers still  in  our  midst,  and  if  you  will  locate  their 
offices  you  will  find  that  their  wires  are  connected  with 
predatory  wealth." 

T.  Taggart,  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  deprecates  the  current  rumors  of  his  retire- 
ment. He  says:  "I  have  not  authorized  any  one  up 
to  the  present  time  to  say  that  I  will  retire,  although 
I  am  very  busy  with  private  affairs.  The  time  may 
come  when  I  will  want  to  retire  from  politics,  in  which 
case  I  will  announce  it  myself." 

Senator  Dewalt  in  an  address  to  Pennsylvania  Dem- 
ocrats declared  that  he  knew  a  United  States  senator 
who  received  $15,000  from  one  of  the  State  capitol  con- 
tractors. The  speaker  was.  a  member  of  the  legislative 
committee  which  investigated  graft  in  the  State  capitol 
contracts.  His  remark  created  a  sensation  in  the  audi- 
ence, which  crowded  the  courthouse. 

Although  the  Mexican  government  has  made  no 
official  statement  on  the  subject,  and  probably  will  not, 
it  is  said  by  persons  in  a  position  to  know:  that  the 
expense  of  entertaining  Secretary  Root  will  not  exceed 
$200,000  in  Mexican  money.  Of  course,  the  entertain- 
ments of  private  persons  and  social  organizations  would 
bring  the  total  many  times  higher. 

Edward  M.  Shepard  in  the  course  of  a  speech  to 
Brooklyn  Democrats  said:  "For  months  President 
Roosevelt,  our  chief  executive,  has  been  going  up  and 
down  the  country,  planting  the  doctrine  of  discontent. 
He  has  excited  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  masses 
against  the  classes  and  has  weakened  confidence  in  our 
business  structure.  He  has  sowed  the  wind  and  we  will 
reap  the  whirlwind." 

Colonel  Watterson  asks  his  countrymen  to  "look  at 
Bryan."  He  says:  "For  seven  years  I  have  been  prov- 
ing to  him  why  he  should  not  longer  disturb  the  future 
of  the  once  real  party  in  which  I  was  raised.  But  I 
haven't  feased  him.  If  he  is  weak  today  he  is  stronger 
tomorrow,  or  vice  versa.  He  will  not  get  out  of  the 
way  for  others.  He  will  ditch  the  train  if  he  can  not 
ride  in  the  box." 

Representative  Joseph  Holt  Gaines,  strong  Repub- 
lican of  the  Third  Congressional  District  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, finds  little  enthusiasm  in  his  State  for  the  renom- 
ination  of  President  Roosevelt.  He  says  the  people 
are  taking  the  President  at  his  word  when  he  said  he 
would  not  again  become  a  candidate.  Should  he  decide 
to  accept  the  nomination.  Representative  Gaines  does 
not  believe  the  people  of  West  Virginia  would  vote  i"<>r 
him. 

Chancellor  E.  Benjamin  Andrews  of  Nebraska  State 
University  may  lie  forced  to  resign  his  position  because 
of  his  recent  speech  in  Washington,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  advocated  the  wholesale  hanging  of  news- 
paper editors  because  the  newspapers  criticised  multi- 
millionaires. All  his  old-time  defendants  have  now 
turned  on  him.  and  a  perfect  storm  of  protests  and  criti- 
cism is  sweeping  over  the  Slate.  On  all  sides  his 
ret i lenient  is  demanded. 

Governor  Hughes  has  refrained  from  expressing  any 
opinion  on  the  local  fusion  ticket  in  New  York.  The 
nearest  any  one  came  to  getting  anything  was  a 
statement  obtained  by  W.  lb  ■Men  Weeks,  Republican 
candidate  for  assembly  in  the  Twenty-Ninth  Assembly 
District.  To  Mr.  Weeks  the  governor  said:  "What  I 
want  in  Albany  arc  good  men  who  will  act  from  no 
other  motives  than  convictions  of  right  and  justice  or 
the  public  welfare.  If  I  am  given  this  cli 
men.  I  can  ask  no  more." 


THE    ARGONAUT 


November  16,  1907. 


THE  CHETAH. 


A  Strange  Tale  of  India. 

I  had  joined  a  party  in  the  hope  of  a  few  days'  sport 
among  the  hills  near  Amulpore;  but  on  the  second  day- 
out,  the  accidental  discharge  of  a  gun  in  the  hands  of 
a  careless  young  Irish  lieutenant  made  an  end  to  my 
"bush-beating,"  and  nearly  made  an  end  of  me.  My 
native  servant,  by  some  inexplicable  means,  discovered 
a  bungalow  in  the  midst  of  the  wilds — the  home  of  an 
English  gentleman,  a  retired  army  surgeon,  who,  for 
reasons  best  known  to  himself,  quit  the  society  of  men 
and  lodged  like  a  bittern  in  "solitary  and  waste  places." 
Thither  I  was  carried.  For  a  week  my  life  hung  on  a 
thread;  but  thanks  to  a  strong  constitution  and  careful 
nursing,  I  pulled  through,  and  soon  found  myself  con- 
valescent. 

My  host  proved  a  most  agreeable  companion.  We 
had  man)'  tastes  in  common,  and  found  pleasant  topic 
for  conversation  as  we  sat  smoking  our  cheroots  on 
the  broad  veranda.  One  evening,  while  arguing  on  the 
respective  merits  of  a  twelve-bore  or  a  five-hundred- 
express  rifle  as  the  best  means  of  bringing  down  big 
game,  the  doctor  was  called  away. 

Left  to  myself,  I  sought  amusement  in  watching  the 
movements  of  a  white  heron  that  stalked  awkwardly 
about  in  the  shallow  pools  that  la)'  on  the  lawn.  The 
rain  fell  in  gentle  patterings.  A  slight  breeze  stirred 
the  vines  about  the  pillars  and  rustled  the  fringed  palm- 
leaves  overhead.  How  peaceful  and  quiet  it  was ! 
The  splash  of  the  rain  and  the  faint  sounds  of  the 
rustling  foliage  were  all  that  broke  the  surrounding 
stillness. 

Where  he  came  from,  I  can  not  tell;  but  all  at  once, 
through  the  faint  blue  smoke  of  my  cheroot,  appeared  a 
little  withered  fakir  peering  at  me  from  under  the  loose 
folds  of  his  dirty  turban.  His  skinny  brown  body  was 
naked,  save  the  presence  of  a  piece  of  tiger-skin 
wrapped  about  his  loins  and  a  belt  that  ran  across  his 
body  from  shoulder  to  waist.  He  was  muttering  to 
himself,  but  the  only  words  that  I  could  catch  were 
"Brahma,  Brahma.  Radhe-fusee." 

Surprise  made  me  speechless.  I  simply  stared  at  the 
wizened  face  and  glittering  black  eyes,  wondering  what 
he  was  going  to  do.  The  sound  of  the  swinging  purdah 
told  of  Walworth's  return. 

"Did  you  think  that  I  had  forsaken  you?"  he  said, 
lightly;  "Thura's  interviews  are  interminable.  He  is  as 
long-winded  as  a  tipsy  Irishman." 

I  half-turned  toward  him  while  he  was  speaking.     As 
he  came  around  and  resumed  his  chair.  I  said,  in  an 
undertone:  "What  do  you  think  of  this  fossil?" 
"What  fossil?"  he  asked. 

"The  one  before  us,"  I  replied,  turning  and  looking 
at  the  place  where  the  fakir  had  stood.  No  fakir  was 
there.  On  the  gravel  walk  lay  a  half-coiled  cobra. 
Walworth  started  to  his  feet  and  called  for  Marja  to 
bring  him  a  gun.  The  cobra  lay  quiet  for  a  moment,  as 
if  in  contemplation  of  the  situation,  then,  at  the  sound 
of  approaching  feet,  with  slow  and  graceful  movement 
and  erect  head,  slid  across  the  sodden  grass  and  disap- 
peared through  an  opening  under  the  veranda. 

"Rather  a  dangerous  fossil,"  said  Walworth,  eyeing 
me  curiously:  "the  men  must  keep  a  watch  for  him. 
You  are  a  cool  one,  I  must  confess,  my  lad." 

"I  was  not  alluding  to  the  snake,"  replied  I ;  "I  had 
reference  to  the  fakir.  I  wonder  what  became  of  the 
poor  wretch.  The  cobra  frightened  him  away,  I  sup- 
pose. What  are  you  about?"  I  continued,  seeing  Marja 
coming  from  the  bungalow,  with  a  slender  reed  pipe  in 
one  hand  and  a  chafing-dish,  on  which  burned  an  odor- 
ous, smoking  fire,  in  the  other. 

"A  charm  for  his  snakeship,"  said  my  host,  laughing ; 
"a  cloud  of  aromatic  incense  and  a  serenade  on  the 
toumril." 

But  neither  the  incense  nor  the  seductive  strains  of 
the  toumril  were  sufficiently  potent  to  call  the  cobra 
from  his  covert. 

"That  no  time  cobra,"  said  Marja;  "sahib  saw  fakir, 
but  all  at  once  no  fakir,  only  snake.     Marja  knows." 

His  tones  were  mysterious.  I  smiled  and  looked  at 
his  master.  "A  metamorphosis,  eh?"  Walworth 
nodded.  "A  clear  case  of  Theosophv.  Pythagoras  at 
a  slight  discount,"  I  continued.  Walworth  looked 
grave.  He  dismissed  the  servant  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand,  threw  away  his  cigar,  which  had  gone  out,  shifted 
his  position  slightly  and  leaned  more  comfortably  in  his 
chair. 

"You  are  skeptical,"  he  said.  "Listen  to  what  I 
have  to  tell  you;  perhaps  then  you  will  believe." 

I  was  a  much  younger  man  than  you  when  I  came  to 
India.  I  was  surgeon  of  the  Fusileers.  Shortly  after 
we  were  stationed  at  the  fort,  I  was  invited  to  an  enter- 
tainment given  by  a  native  nobleman  at  his  palace  in 
the  city.  The  scene  reminded  me  of  the  "Arabian 
Nights."  Oriental  magnificence  was  mingled  with  Eu- 
ropean elegance.  We  were  received  in  an  open  court- 
yard, spread  with  cream-colored  Yac  rugs,  in  the  centre 
of  which  a  fountain  played  in  a  white  marble  basin, 
cooling  the  air  with  its  perfumed  spray.  I  halted  at 
the  upper  step  of  the  stairway  and  stood  leaning,  with 
one  hand  on  the  broad  railing,  watching  the  kaleido- 
scopic scene  before  me.  Our  colonel  and  his  wife 
stopped  for  a  moment  to  speak  to  me.  As  they  turned 
to  go,  ?  Irs.  Belden's  name  was  called,  and.  a  little 
lower  down,  with  a  screen  of  palms  and  flowers  for  a 
background,  was  a  young  girl.  I  thought  I  had  never 
:  so  beautiful. 

as  dark,  but  her  skin  was  a  pale,  transparent 
i.    nushed  with  the  crimson  of  a  rose  leaf.     Her 


lips  were  carmine,  opening,  as  she  smiled,  over  teeth 
as  white  as  pearls.  Her  soft,  lustreless  black  hair  was 
drawn  up  from  her  temples  and  caught  back  by  a  comb 
of  gold  filigree.     Her  eyes  were  dark,  soft,  and  velvety. 

"So  you  were  going  to  pass  me  unnoticed;"  she  said, 
in  the  sweetest  voice  possible. 

"Why,  Naida !  what  are  you  doing  here  alone  ? 
When  did  you  return  ?" 

"Today.  I  am  not  alone.  Papa  is  there  at  the  first 
pillar  speaking  to  General  Monckton.  Isn't  this  the 
loveliest  fete  imaginable?" 

I  was  duly  presented  to  Miss  Howe. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  I  called  on  her,  fell  in 
love  with  her,  proposed  to,  and  married  her. 

Her  lather  was  an  Englishman,  a  judge  of  one  of 
the  middle  districts ;  her  mother,  some  said,  was  a 
Spaniard,  others  said  she  was  an  Italian,  and  some 
whispered  that  she  was  an  Indian  Begum.  Little  cared 
I  what  the  mother  was,  I  loved  her  as  my  very  soul. 

The  first  month  of  my  married  life  passed  in  unal- 
loyed happiness.  All  the  hours  were  golden  hours. 
The  Paradise  lost  to  old  father  Adam  seemed  restored 
to  me.  But  by  and  bye  a  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's 
hand  appeared  on  the  horizon.  I  was  cognizant  of  a 
change  in  Naida.  She  was  alternately  very  quiet  and 
very  restless.  She  was  nervous  and  out  of  trim.  She 
would  start  and  shiver  when  the  clock  chimed,  or  mur- 
mur blankly  and  shudder  if  a  door  slammed. 

"What  is  it.  Naida?"  I  asked  one  day.  "You  are  not 
yourself.     What  is  the  matter  with  you?" 

She  glanced  wearily  at  me.  "I  hardly  know.  I  am 
afraid  I  am  a  little  homesick.     I  think  I  want  Gurgah." 

"Who  is  Gurgah?" 

"My  ayah." 

"You  shall  have  Gurgah.  Why  didn't  you  speak  of 
her  before?" 

The  next  day  I  found  a  small,  dark  woman  in  a 
snowy  garment,  with  a  grave  countenance  enlivened  by 
a  nose-ring  and  ear  plates,  squatting  on  the  floor  beside 
Naida's  hammock.  It  was  the  ayah.  Days  of  sunshine 
followed.  My  wife  chattered  and  laughed  like  a  paro- 
quet.    Poor  child !  she  a  as  homesick. 

I  was  waiting  in  my  gharry  one  evening,  for  a  friend 
who  was  to  drive  me  to  an  outpost  a  few  miles  from 
the  station.  As  I  entered  his  compound,  I  noticed  a 
bevy  of  ladies  at  Cholah-hazrcc  on  the  veranda.  Not  in 
a  mood  to  join  them,  I  drew  up  under  a  tree  and  sent 
my  boy  to  the  house.  I  was  sufficiently  near  to  hear 
their  voices,  and  the  conversation  was  distinctly  audible 
above  the  clatter  of  silver  and  china.  As  a  matter-of- 
fact,  uninterested  Benedict,  I  paid  no  attention  to  their 
chatter  until  I  heard  a  voice,  rendered  shrill  by  sur- 
prise, exclaim : 

"Naida  Howe  married !  Great  heavens !  Who  is 
the  unfortunate  man?  He  must  have  been  either  a 
stranger  or  a  lunatic.  What  did  you  all  mean  by  per- 
mitting him  to  marry  her?  Was  no  one  kind  enough  to 
warn  the  poor  fellow?" 

What  the  devil  did  the  woman  mean  ?  I  strained  my 
ears  to  catch  the  reply. 

"A  warning  would  have  done  him  no  good.  He  was 
the  most  infatuated  man  I  ever  saw.  Love  wrapped 
him  as  with  a  garment.  And.  besides,  it  never  does  to 
burn  one's  fingers  with  other  people's  fires.  I  dare 
say  they  will  get  along;  Naida  is  very  peculiar,  but 
she  is  a  very  sweet  girl." 

"  'Peculiar' !     I  should  say  so.     Heaven  deliver " 

At  that  moment  Kirk  came  out,  and  we  drove  away. 
All  that  evening  the  echo  of  those  dreadful  words  rang 
in  my  ears.     Great  God  !  what  did  it  all  mean  ? 

I  reached  home  with  a  strange  foreboding  of  evil.  I 
felt  heavy  and  oppressed.  The  lustres  sparkled  in 
faint  gleams  that  filled  the  anteroom  with  languorous 
light.  It  was  so  still  you  might  have  fancied  that 
death  filled  the  place.  By  the  shining  panels  on  the 
wall  hard  by  the  bay-window,  I  caught  sight  of  a 
jeweled  hand  toying  with  the  folds  of  the  curtain. 
The  red  glint  of  the  gems  sparkled  on  the  dusky  skin. 
I  called  her  name  softly,   "Naida !" 

"Ah !" 

She  arose  and  pushed  the  curtain  aside  and  came 
languidly  toward  me.  There  was  a  peculiar  expression 
in  her  eyes.  She  stared  at  me  for  a  second  of  time, 
and  then,  before  I  could  say  a  word,  glided  from  the 
room.  Her  handkerchief  had  fallen.  I  raised  it  from 
the  floor;  a  faint,  subtle  odor  emanated  from  its  folds. 
I  cast  it  from  me — I  can't  tell  why — and  crossed  over 
to  the  window.  A  pale  moonlight  lay  on  the  lawn, 
and  the  shadows  of  the  shrubbery  lay  in  deep  contrast 
to  the  silver)'  sheen.  The  punka  boy  was  asleep  on 
the  grass,  with  my  Irish  setter  beside  him.  I  was 
about  to  call  and  arouse  him,  when  out  into  the  moon- 
light, from  the  black  shade  of  a  clump  of  caladiums, 
sprang  the  slight,  graceful  form  of  an  animal.  It 
streaked  across  the  ground  in  a  sinuous  track;  the 
moon  showed  its  tawny,  yellow  hide  spotted  with 
brown.     It  was  a  chetah. 

Alarmed  for  the  boy,  I  jumped  through  the  window, 
and.  catching  him  by  the  shoulder,  dragged  him  to  his 
feet.     His  teeth  chattered  and  his  dark  face  grew  livid. 

"The  chetah,  sahib!  That  chetah  has  been  running 
about  the  bungalow  nearly  all  week.  Gurgah  say 
chetah  hurt  nobody;  but  I  no  trust  him." 

I  sent  immediately  for  the  men-servants  of  the  estab- 
lishment, and  set  them  as  a  guard  over  the  bungalow. 
Then  I  went  to  seek  Naida. 

I  called  her  name  softly,  not  wishing  to  alarm  her, 
but  no  answer  came  to  my  tender  call.  I  opened  the 
door.  A  pale  blue  light  burned  in  a  silver  sconce  that 
hung  on  the  wall.  The  moonbeams  fell  in  through  the 
open  window  and  mingled  with  the  light  of  the  lamp. 
A  faint  white  smoke  hung  over  the  further  corner  of 


the  room.  I  looked  at  the  couch;  it  was  empty.  I 
glanced  about  the  room;  no  one  was  there.  Where 
were  they — Naida  and  her  nurse?  Could  they  be  out 
on  the  lawn?  Already  I  fancied  the  murderous  teeth 
and  talons  of  the  chetah  tearing  the  delicate  flesh  of 
my  darling;  perhaps  at  that  moment  he  was  sucking 
her  lifeblood.  I  rushed  out  of  the  bungalow,  shouting 
her  name,  "Naida,  Naida,  Naida !" 

Followed  by  a  half-dozen  natives,  I  hurried  over  the 
compound,  but  we  saw  neither  wife  nor  ayah.  Nearly 
frantic,  I  was  returning  to  the  house.  In  front  of  the 
bungalow  I  saw  a  white  object;  it  was  the  nurse. 

"Where  is  your  missy?"  I  cried,  grasping  her  arm. 

She  rested  her  glistening  eyes  on  my  face  while  she 
deliberately  answered : 

"Missy  in  the  bungalow,  in  her  own  room." 

"The  chetah,  the  chetah!"  cried  the  men  behind  me. 

"Where?"  I  called,  excitedly. 

"There,  on  the  lawn,  close  by  bungalow." 

A  wild  yell  and  the  scream,  "He  jumped  in  missy 
window:  he  jump  in  missy  window." 

In  an  instant  I  was  at  Naida's  door.  I  flung  it  open. 
No  chetah  was  to  be  seen ;  but  on  the  foot  of  the  couch 
sat  my  wife,  gasping  breathlessly  and  staring  wildly 
about  her. 

"Darling,"  I  cried,  "where  have  you  been?  Are  you 
hurt?     Where  is  the  chetah?" 

She  answered  me  by  bursting  into  tears  on  my  shoul- 
der. I  let  her  weep  unreservedly  while  I  caressed  her 
beautiful  hair.  Presently  I  raisd  her  head,  and,  holding 
her  face  between  my  hands,  looked  into  her  eyes.  Their 
expression  baffled  me.  I  gently  kissed  her  lips.  She 
put  out  her  hands  and  pushed  me  from  her. 

"Where  is  Gurgah?"  she  said,  in  a  husky  whisper. 

Some  one  was  already  bending  over  her.  The  ayah's 
thin  arms  lifted  her  up  and  carried  her  to  her  bed- 
chamber. I  heard  her  scream  aloud  and  beat  her  hands 
upon  the  wall. 

Was  she  mad?  The  fearful  thought  darted  like 
lightning  through  my  brain.  I  went  to  the  door  and 
looked  in.  Her  eyes  were  roaming  here  and  there 
about  the  room.  Gurgah  was  leaning  over  her,  chafing 
her  hands  and  crooning  a  low,  soothing  song.  My 
presence  seemed  to  irritate  her ;  she  turned  away  when 
she  met  my  gaze,  buried  her  head  in  the  pillow,  and 
lay  there  with  her  face  downward.  I  did  not  want  to 
torture  her.     I  went  to  my  own  room. 

In  the  morning,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  found  her 
on  the  veranda.  No  sign  of  last  night's  excitements 
was  visible.  She  was  endeavoring  to  make  Taio,  her 
pug,  sit  erect  and  hold  a  bit  of  biscuit  on  his  nose. 

"I  am  putting  the  stupid  fellow  through  a  course  of 
training."  she  cried,  gayly,  as  I  came  upon  the  scene. 
Her  voice  was  sweet  and  clear,  and  told  of  no  pain  or 
distress.  She  arose  from  her  stooping  posture,  thrust 
her  arm  through  mine,  and  said: 

"Let  us  take  a  walk  through  the  compound,  dearest. 
I  want  to  hear  the  birds  sing  before  breakfast.  I  won- 
der," she  went  on,  as  we  walked  along  under  the  palm 
shade,  "if  you  are  my  soul's  affinity?" 

"Of  course,"  I  replied.  "We  would  not  have  fallen 
in  love  so  soon  and  married  if  an  affinity  had  not 
existed  between  us." 

"You  do  not  quite  understand  me,  Jontie.  I  mean 
celestial  affinity — a  bond  that  will  last  beyond  time." 

Her  look  wandered  off  into  space.  Presently  she 
turned  her  eyes  up  to  mine. 

"John,"  she  said,  "do  you  believe  in  the  progress  of 
souls?" 

T  have  never  given  the  subject  a  thought,  so  I  can 
not  sav.  I  believe  in  the  progress  of  bodies,"  I  replied, 
lightly. 

'You  have  more  faith  in  materialism  than  in  spir- 
ituality," she  continued,  gravely.  "Jiva  is  more  potent 
than  Rupa.  Burn  the  body,  and  the  soul  flies  back  to 
the  great  soul  from  which  it  was  originally  borrowed. 
Linga  Sharira  is  an  ethereal  duplicate  of  the  physical 
body,  it  guides  Jiva  in  its  work  on  physical  particles 
and  builds  up  the  shape  which  these  assume.  You 
should  study,  John." 

I  smiled.  "Wisdom,  thy  name  is  Naida !  Wifelet, 
whence  came  all  of  this  learning — is  Gurgah  the  deep 
well  from  which  you  draw?" 

She  resumed,  speaking  slowly,  "Adonai  dissolveth 
and  resumeth :  in  His  hands  are  the  dual  powers  of  all 
things.  Every  nomad  has  the  potency  of  twain,  as  God 
is  Twain  in  One." 

"What  is  all  this  rigmarole?"  I  cried,  bursting  into  a 
merry  laugh. 

Her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"You  should  not  ridicule  me,  John,"  she  said. 

I  did  not  want  to  hurt  her  feelings,  so  I  quickly 
replied : 

"You  are  too  much  for  me,  little  woman.  I  am  a  sad 
ignoramus,  and  you  cover  me  with  confusion.  I  am 
not  up  to  any  transcendentalisms — please  keep  down  to 
my  level." 

I  plucked  a  rose  from  the  bush  that  we  were  passing 
and  playfully  tipped  her  chin  with  it.  "See,  there  is 
Shinasa'wing;  they  want  us  in  the  breakfast-room. 
Come,  let  us  go  now  and  see  what  the  cook  has  pro- 
vided." 

The  following  week  was  one  of  tumult  and  commo- 
tion. The  entire  station  was  aroused.  A  chetah  was 
making  the  rounds  of  the  compounds,  and  more  than 
one  person  was  terrified  by  the  sight  of  the  taw^ny  beast 
creeping  stealthily  about  their  premises.  Major  Dent 
surprised  it  asleep  in  the  forks  of  a  toddy-tree  back  of 
the  hospital,  but  before  he  could  secure  a  weapon,  the 
animal  managed  to  escape.  Naught)'  children  required 
no  fictitious  bugbear  to  terrify  them  into  good  behavior 
now:  the  very  name  of  this  notorious  visitor  subdued 
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the  little  culprits  to  prompt  obedience  and  abject  peni- 
tence.    At  night  all  bungalows  were  closed. 

Recollecting  Xaida's  terror,  the  night  of  the  chetah's 
visit  to  us,  I  forbade  the  subject  mentioned  in  her  pres- 
ence. I  provided  weapons  for  the  men-servants  and 
kept  a  constant  guard  on  the  bungalow. 

Late  one  night,  as  I  was  returning  from  a  visit  to  a 
sick  man  at  the  hospital,  I  descried  lights  flitting 
.around  in  my  compound.  Excited  shouts  issued  from 
the  shrubbery  and  the  loud  yelping  of  hounds  filled  the 
air. 

Gurgah  sprang  to  meet  me  as  I  leaped  from  the 
gharry. 

"Oh,  sahib,"  she  cried,  grasping  my  arm  in  mad 
eagerness,  "the  chetah  is  out!  Call  off  the  men! 
They  will  kill  it!" 

"That's  what  I  want  them  to  do,"  I  returned,  hastily, 
breaking  from  her  grasp.  I  ran  hurriedly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  melee,  closely  followed  by  Gurgah. 

"Where  is  it,   Shinasawing?"  I   called. 

"In  the  pepul  copse,  sahib." 

There  was  the  simultaneous  crack  of  a  dozen  rifles 
and  a  loud,  wild  wail  from  the  ayah. 

All  rushed  forward  to  the  thicket.  With  a  cry  of 
consternation  the  men  fell  back.  There  upon  the  earth, 
riddled  with  bullets,  bleeding  and  dying,  lay — Xaida ! 


QUEEN  LOUISA  OF  PRUSSIA 


A  Much  Needed  Story  of  a  Great  German  Queen. 

♦ 

The  genius  of  the  German  people  has  but  seldom 
found  its  representatives  among  women.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  note  the  fact  without  attempting  an  explana- 
tion of  so  striking  a  difference  between  the  peoples 
upon  either  side  of  the  Rhine.  The  Napoleonic  era 
was  a  time  to  try  the  souls  of  nations  and  to  bring  to 
quick  growth  whatever  of  intellectual  and  moral  mag- 
nificence there  might  be.  In  Germany  there  had  been 
no  lack  of  great  men,  but  her  destinies  had  been  almost 
untouched  by  the  feminine  force  that  had  come  tri- 
umphantly to  the  front  in  France.  Frederick  the  Great 
had  laid  unstable  foundations  for  the  empire  that  was 
yet  to  be.  They  were  unstable  because  they  rested  so 
largely  upon  a  fiery  genius  that  neither  invited  imita- 
tion nor  perhaps  would  have  tolerated  it.  But  he  did 
at  least  call  into  existence  a  great  national  spirit  that 
found  its  proudest  voice  in  poetry  and  philosophy. 
Primarily  it  was  the  warrior  genius  of  Frederick  that 
first  bid  Germans  to  exult  in  their  name  and  nation. 
Secondarily  it  was  Lessing  and  Kant  and  Wenckelman 
and  Schiller  and  Goethe  who  bound  Germany  together 
in  the  flexible  ties  of  intellect  and  literature.  But  it 
was  a  woman  who  was  to  add  the  coping-stone  to  the 
edifice  that  was  slowly  assuming  gigantic  and  unsus- 
pected proportions.  It  was  Queen  Louisa  who  was  to 
match  herself  against  the  conqueror  of  Europe  and  to 
wrest  the  triumph  of  the  century  from  the  desolating 
ruin  of  war.  It  was  a  woman  who  gave  to  Germany 
her  supreme  strength  in  the  hour  of  her  greatest  need 
and  who  had  the  fortitude  to  look  over  and  beyond  the 
deadly  perplexities  of  the  moment  and  to  stand 
stanchly  for  a  future  that  could  be  won  only  by  loy- 
alty and  by  suffering.  Germany's  debt  to  this  shining 
figure  of  her  historical  life  is  one  that  will  not  soon  be 
paid. 

That  Queen  Louisa  is  comparatively  unknown  beyond 
the  frontiers  of  her  own  country  is  due  to  those  unac- 
countable apathies  of  the  historian  that  do  so  much  to 
twist  and  distort  our  knowledge  of  the  past.  Of  Marie 
Antoinette,  not  unfitly  called  "the  Austrian  woman," 
we  know  well  nigh  all  that  can  be  known,  but  of  Queen 
Louisa,  whose  stage  was  all  Europe,  instead  of  one 
country  only,  we  knowr  but  little.  The  Queen  of 
France  could  hardly  call  forth  any  other  sentiment  than 
that  of  contempt  and  pity,  and  it  would  be  wholly  con- 
tempt but  for  the  accident  of  the  guillotine.  Queen 
Louisa,  who  was  a  great  queen  and  of  all  pure  womanly 
grace  and  loveliness,  lives,  it  is  true,  in  the  hearts  of 
her  countrymen,  but  it  has  taken  a  century  to  find  for 
her  a  fitting  place  on  the  page  of  history. 

This  has  now  been  done  with  a  fine  hand  by  Mary 
Maxwell  Moffat  in  her  "Queen  Louisa  of  Prussia,"  a 
volume  of  impressive  appearance  and  written  with 
thoroughness  and  sympathetic  understanding.  Queen 
Louisa's  life  is  sketched  from  cradle  to  grave  and  a 
work  of  no  ordinary  complexity  is  so  done  as  to  present 
a  personal  picture  of  cameo-like  fidelity  and  to  fit  that 
picture  intelligently  into  the  events  of  a  day  which 
mingled  all  the  nations  of  Europe  in  a  common  strife 
and  turmoil. 

Queen  Louisa  was  the  daughter  of  Prince  Charles  of 
Mecklenburg  and  the  mother  of  King  William  I  of 
Prussia  and  Emperor  of  United  Germany.  In  her 
youth  she  showed  many  of  the  traits  of  resolution  that 
were  to  distinguish  her  after-life  and  much  of  that 
wholesome  love  of  pleasure  that  gave  rotundity  to  her 
character: 

Tn  all  diversions  Louisa  joined  with  exceeding  heartiness, 
especially  when  they  were  associated  with  dancing.  This  was 
the  amusement  into  which  she  threw  herself  with  the  greatest 
zest  and  would  not  readily  forego.  Once,  we  are  told,  she 
was  not  ready  to  start  for  a  ball  at  the  time  appointed  by  her 
grandmother  and  the  irate  old  lady  drove  off  without  her. 
Xothing  daunted,  Louisa  gathered  up  her  skirt  and  sped 
through  the  streets  to  the  scene  of  festivity,  arriving  tri- 
umphantly in  time  to  enter  the  ballroom  in  the  wake  of  her 
chaperon. 

The  marriage  of  Louisa  of  Mecklenburg  to  the  Crown 
Prince  Frederick  William  of  Prussia  was,  of  course, 
the  most  important  event  of  her  early  life.  But  she 
did  not  allow  her  betrothal  to  be  all-engrossing: 

Contemporaries  of  the   young   Princess   Louisa   would  prob- 


ably have  been  much  surprised  had  they  known  that  her 
forthcoming  marriage  by  no  means  occupied  the  whole  of 
her  attention.  There  is  no  reference  to  it  in  a  letter  written 
by  her.  on  28th  June,  1793,  to  Lichthammer,  the  clergyman 
responsible  for  her  religious  instruction.  After  asking  him 
to  procure  her  a  copy  of  Moses  Mendelssohn's  "Phadon,  or 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul."  she  continues  in  words  instinct 
with  the  spirit  of  the  German  Renaissance :  "My  soul  has 
an  intense  craving  for  culture.  It  longs  to  gather  useful 
knowledge  of  the  men  and  the  literature  of  bygone  ages.  I 
never  allow  myself  to  be  idle,  but  what  does  it  profit  my 
spirit  to  write  an  essay  a  month,  to  finish  a  pretty  drawing,  or 
to  study  a  beautiful  sonata?  Such  things  as  these  distract 
me,  but  they  do  not  increase  my  mental  power.  The  body 
can  not  be  nourished  by  seeing  and  hearing,  nor  can  the  soul 
grow  strong  without   definite  matter  of  thought." 

It  was  a  very  whirlpool  of  intrigue  and  violence  into 
which  Louisa  was  to  launch  herself  by  her  marriage. 
The  Reign  of  Terror  in  France  had  left  its  red  smear 
upon  the  annals  of  Europe.  Poland,  too,  had  been  in 
revolution  and  the  King  of  Germany  had  pledged  him- 
self with  a  sinister  prudence  to  the  cause  alike  of 
tyranny  and  of  freedom.  When  Russia  finally  triumphed 
the  two  countries  set  to  work  with  vulture-like  avidity 
to  the  partition  of  the  vanquished  country.  Prussia 
and  Austria  stifled  their  mutual  hates  so  far  as  to 
ineffectively  ally  themselves  against  France,  and  the 
crown  prince  returned  to  the  capital  after  an  inglori- 
ous campaign : 

In  the  intervals  of  his  visits  to  Darmstadt,  the  crown 
prince  received  many  touching  messages  from  the  girl  who, 
in  her  quaint  mixture  of  French  and  German,  signed  herself 
"soon  to  be  your  dear  little  wife  Louisa" — Bientot  Hcrzelicbcs 
IVeibchen  Louisa.  At  one  time  she  has  heard  disquieting 
rumors  concerning  Berlin  society,  and  writes:  "Assuredly  there 
will  be  many  a  thorn  in  my  path  there.  Do  consider  how  young 
I  am,  how  very  inexperienced.  At  first  I  shall  have  no 
friendly  adviser  of  my  own  sex,  and,  even  later  on,  that  may 
not  be  possible.  Between  ourselves,  from  what  I  have  heard 
of  the  women  of  Berlin,  I  hardly  think  they  are  worthy  of 
my  friendship.  The  majority  of  them  are  mere  coquettes, 
and  you  know  how  I  detest  coquetry.  It  leads  on  to  vice  of 
the  most  repulsive  kind.  And  I  venture  to  think  I  have  too 
much  regard  for  what  is  right  ever  to  feel  differently  about 
this,  or  to  degrade  myself  by  being  upon  friendly  terms  with 
people  who  are  addicted  to  such  practices."  On  other  occa 
sions  Louisa  is  full  of  anxiety  lest  she  should  fail  in  the  dis- 
charge of  her  new  duties  and  disappoint  her  lover.  "A  little 
forbearance  on  both  sides  and  all  will  go  well.  I  have  my 
faults,  and  you  scarcely  know  me  yet.  Be  very  forbearing 
with  me.  Do  not  demand  too  much  from  me.  I  am  very 
undeveloped,  very  young.  I  shall  probably  make  mistakes, 
but  let   us  be  happy   notwithstanding." 

The  marriage  was  a  happy  one  in  spite  of  the  tern 
peramental  peculiarities  of  the  young  king.  The  pri- 
vate indebtedness  which  he  had  inherited  from  his 
father  led  to  a  laudable  determination  to  economize  and 
to  continue  the  menage  of  a  crown  prince  rather  than 
to  incur  the  financial  liabilities  of  a  king.  The  crown 
prince's  palace  was  a  modest  one  and  seems  to  have 
been  uncomfortable.  Writing  from  Potsdam,  the  queen 
says:  "Yesterday  I  nearly  perished  from  cold,"  and 
again,  "I  really  thought  the  blood  was  going  to  freeze 
in  my  veins" : 

One  can  not  but  marvel  at  the  buoyancy  of  spirit  which 
enabled  her  to  make  light  of  physical  pain  and  very  real 
discomfort.  A  troublesome  gumboil  merely  suggests  a  new 
way  of  teasing  Countess  Voss.  To  her  mistress  of  the  house- 
hold, always  apprehensive  lest  Louisa  should  do  anything  to 
mar  her  beauty  of  feature  and  complexion,  the  mischievous 
young  queen  writes:  "I  have  been  turned  into  a  monster,  a 
hideous  monster.  My  left  eye  has  disappeared  behind  the 
swelling  of  my  cheek  and  I  can  not  see  to  write  properly. 
Every  one  who  comes  into  my  room  bursts  out  laughing.  My 
woes  and  suffering  fail  to  arouse  any  compassion.  They  all 
say  I  am  too  ugly  to  be  pitied."  At  another  time  Queen 
Louisa  gleefully  informs  the  same  correspondent  that  she  is 
writing  "immediately  after  a  meal,"  and  that  consequently 
"the  royal  cheeks  are  flushed  and  the  royal  nose  is  red." 
But,  notwithstanding  her  gaiety  of  disposition,  there  still 
runs,  like  a  refrain,  through  her  letters  from  Potsdam,  the 
expression  of  her  longing  to  be  back  in  her  "good  city  of 
Berlin." 

The  queen  approved  heartily  of  her  husband's  econ- 
omy, but  the  economy  that  runs  so  easily  into  parsi- 
mony was  not  at  all  to  her  taste,  and  there  is  the 
record  of  many  amusing  encounters  in  which  the  fine 
tact  of  Louisa  was  severely  tested : 

"The  king  is  going  to  live  on  the  income  of  the  crown 
prince,"  said  Frederick  William  III  when  he  had  ascertained 
the  amount  of  his  father's  debts.  The  intention  was  laudable, 
but,  in  carrying  it  out,  he  developed  a  tendency  to  parsimony 
inherited  from  the  earlier  rulers  of  Prussia.  It  took  much 
persuasion  to  convince  him  that  the  queen  could  not  make 
ends  meet  on  the  allowance  of  the  crown  princess.  A  woman 
with  less  capacity  for  seeing  the  comical  side  of  things  would 
certainly  have  been  irritated  by  his  majesty's  inquiries  into 
the  details  of  her  expenditure.  By  not  taking  the  royal 
inquisitor  too  seriously,  Louisa  generally  contrived  to  bring 
him  round  to  her  own  point  of  view.  And  the  discussion  of 
ways  and  means  might  end  in  some  such  incident  as  the 
following,  related  by  an  army  pensioner  named  Brandes.  One 
day  as  he  was  passing  the  palace  at  Potsdam,  he  became 
aware  that  the  king  was  signaling  to  him  from  a  window. 
When  he  had  been  ushered  into  the  royal  presence,  he  found 
both  king  and  queen  partaking  of  an  informal  dessert.  After 
presenting  his  visitor  with  a  basket  of  fruit  Frederick  Wil- 
liam held  up  a  dainty  combination  of  lace  and  ribbon — the 
cap  of  the  eighteenth  century  belle — and  asked  the  old  soldier 
what  he  thought  it  was  worth.  Brandes's  surmise  that  it 
might  have  cost  four  groschen  provoked  much  merriment. 
"The  lady  gave  four  thalers  for  it,"  said  the  king  impressively. 
"Don't  you  think  she  must  have  a  great  deal  of  money  when 
she  paid  so  much  for  a  thing  like  that?  Go  and  ask  her  for 
four  thalers  for  yourself."  The  queen,  still  laughing,  put  the 
coins  into  the  hands  of  the  astonished  pensioner,  saying:  "But 
the  gentleman  over  there  is  far  richer  than  I  am.  Go  and 
ask  him  for  twice  as  much."  The  outwitted  monarch  paid 
the  price  of  attempting  to  give  his  wife  an  object  lesson  in 
economy,  and  Brandes  went  on  his  way  the  happy  possessor 
of  twelve  thalers. 

Such  a  woman  as  Queen  Louisa  could  hardly  fail  to 
gravitate  upward  toward  the  control  of  national  affairs. 

Prussia  and  Russia  were  now  allied  against  France 
under  Napoleon.  The  great  battle  of  Eylau  had  been 
fought  and  the  French  forces  had  been  resisted  with 
a  stubborn  courage  which  had,  it  is  true,  secured  no 
decisive  result,  but  that  had  at  least  proved  to  Napoleon 
that  the  combination  was  formidable  enough  to  be  dis- 1 


solved  at  all  costs.  He  therefore  sent  Bertrand  to  the 
Prussian  court  to  offer  French  friendship  in  return 
for  Prussian  neutrality,  and  the  embassy  might  well 
have  succeeded  if  military  and  political  influence  had 
been  allowed  to  weigh  unchecked.  But  the  problem  of 
right  and  wrong  was  the  dominant  one  with  the  queen, 
and  these  were  considerations  that  diplomacy  had  never 
yet  been  called  upon  to  face : 

Having  made  known  his  errand  to  the  King  of  Prussia, 
Bertrand  had  the  audacity  to  insist  on  a  separate  interview 
with  Queen  Louisa,  in  order  to  acquaint  her  with  Napoleon's 
request  that  her  influence  should  be  exerted  on  the  side  of 
peace  and  friendship  with  France.  Her  somewhat  prim  reply, 
"It  is  not  for  women  to  express  opinions  when  peace  or  war 
is  being  decided,"  contrasts  oddly  with  the  emphatic  "Never," 
which  was  her  comment  on  the  proposal  when  it  actually 
came  up  for  discussion.  She  had  little  enough  reason  to  trust 
the  promises  of  the  French  Emperor,  and  to  desert  an  ally 
at  a  critical  juncture  would,  she  maintained,  be  dishonoring  to 
the  king  and  to  the  nation.  Opposed  to  her  were  two  repre- 
sentatives of  the  former  government.  But  her  side  was  also 
the  side  of  Hardenberg,  who,  mainly  through  her  influence, 
had  been  restored  to  favor  and  appointed  to  the  headship  of 
the  State.  Hardenberg's  advice  finally  decided  the  king  to 
set  aside  considerations  of  momentary'  expediency,  and 
Napoleon's    terms    were    rejected. 

The  tragic  events  that  followed  are  so  much  a  part 
of  the  history  of  our  own  times  that  they  need  not  be 
touched  upon.  The  meeting  at  Tilsit  between  the 
queen  and  Napoleon  is  the  central  incident  in  those 
colossal  events,  and  although  there  were  no  witnesses, 
we  have  the  queen's  own  account  of  what  transpired. 
She  believed  that  she  was  to  meet  something  of  a  vul- 
garian, at  least  one  whose  external  appearance  was 
commonplace  and  unprepossessing.  But  she  knew  at 
once  that  she  was  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  giants 
of  her  own  and  of  all  preceding  times.  Napoleon 
reminded  her  of  one  of  the  Roman  Caesars  and  she 
felt  her  constraint  vanish  in  the  presence  of  a  greater 
genius  than  her  own.  Here  is  a  portion  of  the  con- 
versation that  ensued : 

Louisa — "I  am  making  your  majesty's  acquaintance  at  what 
is,  for  me,  at  least,  a  very  painful  moment.  I  should,  perhaps, 
hesitate  to  speak  to  you  about  the  interests  of  my  country. 
In  days  gone  by  you  accused  me  of  meddling  overmuch  in 
politics,  though  I  do  not  honestly  think  I  deserved  that  re- 
proach." 

Napoleon — "Your  majesty  may  rest  assured  that  I  never 
believed  all  the  rumors  which  were  so  indiscreetly  circulated 
during  the  time  of  our  political  hostility." 

Louisa — "Be  that  as  it  may,  I  would  never  forgive  myself  if 
I  did  not  utilize  this  opportunity  of  speaking  freely  to  you 
not  as  a  politician,  but  as  a  wife  and  mother.  I  flatter  myself 
that  all  who  really  know  me  would  do  me  the  justice  to  admit 
that,  in  these  capacities,  I  have  always  striven  to  do  my  duty." 

Napoleon — "There  is  no  one,  your  majesty,  who  does  not 
admit  that." 

Louisa — "Well,  should  I  be  truly  loyal  to  the  king  if  I  did 
not  share  his  present  grief  and  cruel  anxiety?  We  have 
been  engaged  in  an  unsuccessful  war.  You  are  the  victor. 
But  need  I  assume  that  you  have  any  intention  of  misusing 
your  victory?" 

Napoleon — "Will  your  majesty  allow  me  to  reply  without 
shirking  facts?  Why  did  you  force  me  to  drive  things  to 
extremities?  Did  I  not  frequently  make  you  offers  of  peace? 
When  Austria  found  herself  in  a  position  similar  to  your  posi- 
tion after  the  battle  of  Jena,  she  did  not  dream  of  refusing 
reasonable  terms,  although  her  two  kingdoms  were  still  intact. 
But  you  have  repulsed  every  friendly  overture.  As  for  the 
proposals  which  I  commissioned  Bertrand  to  make  to  you  after 
the  battle  of  Eylau,  you  would  not  even  listen  to  them." 

Louisa — "As  far  as  the  negotiations  after  the  battle  of 
Jena  were  concerned,  it  was  certainly  not  the  king  who  broke 
them  off.  And  in  recent  days,  you  know  better  than  I  do 
we  were  no  longer  free  to  make  peace  upon  our  own  account. 
But  I  will  not  venture  to  express  my  opinion  on  matters  of 
grave  political  import.  I  would  speak  to  you  of  my  concern 
for  the  fate  of  my  family,  of  my  children.  The  history  of 
our  own  times  furnishes  me  with  terrifying  illustrations  of 
what  may  happen  to  representatives  of  a  line  of  kings.  I 
could  not  endure  the  thought  of  having  given  birth  to  beings 
before  whom  there  is  nothing  but  misery.  You  belong  to  a 
numerous  family.  And  you  have  taken  every  opportunity  of 
showing  that  their  welfare  is  dear  to  your  heart.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  the  anxiety  of  the  mother  does  not  appear  to  you 
something  right  and  worthy  of  esteem?" 

Louisa  failed,  but  had  she  been  left  to  herself  she 
would  have  succeeded.  Napoleon  himself  said  that  he 
was  in  a  mood  to  give  her  whatever  she  asked,  but  at 
an  inopportune  moment  the  king  himself  came  into  the 
room  and  the  emperor  froze  once  more  into  the  engine 
of  pitiless  war. 

But  her  triumph  was  not  the  less  great  because  it 
was  deferred.  She  was  to  be  the  bright  and  morning 
star  of  Germany,  the  great  figure  acclaimed  by  Korner: 

Thus  shall  our  banners  in  thy,  keeping  be. 
And  thou  wilt  lead  through  right  to  victory, 
Louisa,  the  protectress  of  our  right ; 
Louisa,  still  our  watchword  in  the  fight. 

The  author  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  a  most 
notable  piece  of  history  and  upon  its  presentation  in  a 
form  so  pleasing. 

"Queen  Louisa  of  Prussia."  by  Mary  Maxwell  Moffat. 
Published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York;  $3. 


The  dahlia  rivals  the  hansom  cab  in  the  matter  of 
having  smothered  the  memory  of  the  man  after  whom 
it  was  named.  But  persons  who  use  them  at  least  pro- 
nounce "hansom"  as  Joseph  Hansom  pronounce^  his 
surname,  whereas  probably  most  people  call  the  flower 
"daylia."  thus  getting  hopelessly  remote  from  the 
Swedish  Doctor  Dahl.  the  pupil  of  Linmeus,  who  brought 
this  Mexican  plant  into  cultivation  in  Europe.  How 
many  who  know  the  fuchsia  have  ever  heard  of  the 
sixteenth  century  German  botanist,  Leonhard  Fuchs? 
Germany,  by  the  way,  calls  the  dahlia  ."  in 

honor  of  another  botanist,  Georgi. 

Baroness  Goto  of  Japan  is  now  in  Washington  and 
is  being  entertained  by  members  of  the  diplomatic  and 
official  circles.     The  titled  lady  will  return  to  her  home 
after   three   months   of  enjoyment   among   tl 
scenes  of  American  life. 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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"THE  TUOLUMNE  YOSEMITE." 


Mr.  John  Muir,  in  the  Outlook  for  November  2,  has 
something  interesting  to  say  about  the  Hetch  Hetchy 
Valley.  He  writes  as  a  nature-lover  and  he  employs 
unusual  descriptive  power  in  an  appeal  to  the  tribunal 
of  public  opinion  against  an  utilitarian  proposal  that 
would  rob  the  Pacific  Coast  of  one  of  its  great  mar- 
vels and  submerge  one  of  the  priceless  beauty  spots  of 
America  under  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  of 
water. 

Mr.  Muir  reminds  us  that  the  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley, 
"that  wonderful  counterpart  of  Yosemite,"  as  State 
Geologist  Whitney  called  it,  was  discovered  in  1850. 
Mr.  Muir  approves  of  the  comparison,  for  the  counter- 
part is  exact  not  only  in  its  "crystal  river  and  sublime 
rocks  and  waterfalls,  but  in  the  gardens,  groves,  and 
meadows  of  its  flowery,  park-like  floor."  The  great 
waterfall,  facing  Kolona,  attracts  his  special  admira- 
tion: 

Lowlanders  are  apt  to  suppose  that  mountain  streams  in 
their  wild  career  over  cliffs  lose  control  of  themselves  and 
tumble  in  a  noisy  chaos  of  mist  and  spray.  On  the  contrary, 
on  no  part  of  their  travels  are  they  more  harmonious  and 
self-controlled.  Imagine  yourself  in  Hetch  Hetchy  on  a 
sunny  day  in  June,  standing  waist-deep  in  grass  and  flowers 
(as  I  have  oftentimes  stood),  while  the  great  pines  sway 
dreamily  with  scarce  perceptible  motion.  Looking  northward 
across  the  valley,  you  see  a  plain,  gray  granite  cliff  rising 
abruptly  out  of  the  gardens  and  groves  to  a  height  of  1800 
feet,  and  in  front  of  it  Tueeulala's  silvery  scarf  burning  with 
irised  sun-fire  in  every  fibre.  In  the  first  white  outburst  of 
the  stream  at  the  head  of  the  fall  there  is  abundance  of  visible 
energy,  but  it  is  speedily  hushed  and  concealed  in  divine 
repose ;  and  its  tranquil  progress  to  the  base  of  the  cliff  is 
like  that  of  downy  feathers  in  a  still  room.  Now  observe  the 
fineness  and  marvelous  distinctness  of  the  various  sun-illumed 
fabrics  into  which  the  water  is  woven :  they  sift  and  float 
from  form  to  form  down  the  face  of  that  grand  gray  rock 
in  so  leisurely  and  unconfused  a  manner  that  you  can  examine 
their  texture,  and  patterns,  and  tones  of  color  as  you  would 
a  piece  of  embroidery  held  in  the  hand.  Near  the  head  of 
the  fall  you  see  groups  of  booming,  coraet-like  masses,  their 
solid  white  heads  separate,  their  tails  like  combed  silk  inter- 
lacing among  delicate  shadows,  ever  forming  and  dissolving, 
worn  out  by  friction  in  their  rush  through  the  air.  Most  of 
these  vanish  a  few  hundred  feet  below  the  summit,  changing 
to  the  varied  forms  of  cloud-like  drapery.  Near  the  bottom 
the  width  of  the  fall  has  increased  from  about  twenty-five 
to  a  hundred  feet.  Here  it  is  composed  of  yet  finer  tissues, 
and  is  still  without  a  trace  of  disorder — air,  water,  and  sun- 
light woven  into  stuff  that  spirits  might  wear. 

Such  a  fall  as  this  might  well  indeed  glorify  any 
valley,  but  it  is  only  one  of  many  such  wonders  that 
are  now  threatened  with  eternal  and  needless  extinc- 
tion. The  great  rock  masses,  in  their  settings  of 
wooded  meadow  land,  have  a  beauty  all  their  own, 
while  a  perfect  wealth  of  trees,  yellow  and  sugar  pines, 
cedar,  spruce,  oak,  poplar,  dogwood,  alder,  maple,  and 
laurel  give  their  own  distinctive  charms  to  the  view: 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley,  far  from 
being  a  plain,  common,  rock-bound  meadow,  as  many  who 
have  not  seen  it  seem  to  suppose,  is  a  grand  landscape  garden, 
one  of  Nature's  rarest  and  most  precious  mountain  mansions. 
As  in  Yosemite,  the  sublime  rocks  of  its  walls  seem  to  the 
Nature-lover  to  glow  with  life,  whether  leaning  back  in 
repose  or  standing  erect  in  thoughtful  attitudes  giving  wel- 
come to  storms  and  calms  alike.  And  how  softly  these  moun- 
tain rocks  are  adorned,  and  how  fine  and  reassuring  the  com- 
pany they  keep — their  brows  in  the  sky.  their  feet  set  in 
groves  and  gay  emerald  meadows,  a  thousand  flowers  leaning 
confidingly  against  their  adamantine  bosses,  while  birds,  bees, 
butterflies  help  the  river  and  waterfalls  to  stir  all  the  air  into 
music — things  frail  and  fleeting  and  types  of  permanence 
meeting  here  and  blending,  as  if  into  this  glorious  mountain 
temple  Nature  had  gathered  her  choicest  treasures,  whether 
great  or  small,  to  draw  her  lovers  into  close,  confiding  com- 
-  munion  with  her. 

Mr.  Muir's  protest  would  not  have  been  made  if  the 
water  scheme  were  essential  to  the  life  of  San  Fran- 
cisco : 

This  destructive  scheme  has  long  been  planned  and  prayed 
for,  and  is  still  being  prayed  for  by  the  city  supervisors,  not 
because  water  as  pure  and  abundant  can  not  be  got  from 
sources  outside  of  the  park,  for  it  can,  but  only  because  of  the 
comparative  shortness  and  cheapness  of  the  dam  required. 

And  now,  Mr.  Muir  says,  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt, 
not  only  in  Hetch  Hetchy,  but  elsewhere.  Nature's 
sublime  wonderlands  must  be  protected  for  the  admira- 
tion and  joy  of  the  world: 

From  the  very  beginning,  however  well  guarded,  they 
have  all  been  subject  to  attack  by  gain-seekers  trying  to 
despoil  them,  mischief-makers  and  robbers  of  every  degree, 
from  Satan  to  senators,  city  supervisors,  lumbermen,  cattle- 
men, farmers,  etc.,  trying  to  make  everything  dollarable, 
oftentimes  disguised  in  smiles  and  philanthropy,  calling  their 
plundering  "utilization  of  natural  beneficent  resources,"  that 
man  and  beast  may  be  fed  and  the  nation  allowed  to  grow 
great.  Thus  the  Lord's  garden  in  Eden  and  the  first  forest 
reservation,  including  only  one  tree,  was  spoiled.  And  so  to 
some  extent  have  all  our  reservations  and  parks. 

Certainly  no  one  has  so  well  shown  us  how  immeas- 
urably great  would  be  our  loss  and  how  pitifully  small 
our  gain  from  the  sordid  destruction  of  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  Valley.  In  a  few  years,  and  with  an  awakened 
and  regretful  public  conscience,  such  an  act  of  stupid 
vandalism  will  be  impossible.  Mr.  Muir  hopes  that 
there  is  still  time  to  throw  upon  this  and  similar 
projects  a  little  of  the  light  that  must  be  fatal  to  them: 

Should  this  noble  valley  be  submerged  as  proposed,  not 
only  would  it  be  made  utterly  inaccessible,  but  the  great 
Tuolumne  Canon  way  leading  to  the  Upper  Tuolumne  Mead- 
ows, the  focus  of  pleasure  travel  in  the  High  Sierra,  would 
also  be  blocked.  None,  as  far  as  I  have  learned,  of  all  the 
thousands  who  have  seen  the  Yosemite  Park,  is  in  favor  of 
this  destructive  water  scheme,  and  the  only  hope  of  its  pro- 
moters seems  to  be  in  the  darkness  that  covers  it.  Public 
opinion  is  not  yet  awakened,  but  as  soon  as  light  reaches  it 
I  believe  that  nine-tenths  or  more  of  even  the  citizens  of  San 
Franciso  would  be  opposed  to  Hetch  Hetchy  destruction. 
The  voice  of  the  San  Francisco  board  of  supervisors  is  not 
the  vo:ce  of  California  nor  of  the  nation. 

Th'*  article  should,  of  course,  be  read  in  its  entirety, 

i  e  :Ough  has  been  given  in  the  way  of  quotation  to 

hat  the  plea  is  no  ordinary  one  and  that   San 


Francisco  should  think  long  and  earnestly  before  taking 
a  step  for  which  so  heavy  a  price  must  be  paid. 

OLD  FAVORITES. 


Introspection. 

Have  you  sent  her  all  her  letters?  have  you  given  her  back 

her  ring? 
Have  you  tried  to  forget  the  haunting  songs  that  you  loved 

to  hear  her  sing? 
Have  you  cursed  the  day  you  met  her  first?  thanked  God  that 

you  were  free. 
And  said  in  your  inmost  heart,  as  you  thought,  "She  never 

was  dear  to  me"  ? 
You  have  cast  her  off ;  your  pride  is  touched ;  you  fancy  that 

all  is  done ; 
That   for  you   the   world   is  bright   again,   and   bravely   shines 

the  sun  ; 
You  have  washed  your  hands  of  passion  ;   you   have  whistled 

her  down  the  wind — 
Oh,    Tom,_  old    friend,    this    goes    before,    the    sharpest    comes 

behind ! 
You  will  learn  this,  Tom,  hereafter,  when  anger  has  cooled, 

and  you 
Have  time  for  introspection  ;  you  will  find  my  words  are  true ; 
You  will  sit  and  gaze  in  your  fire  alone,  and  fancy  that  you 

can  see 
Her  face  with  its  classic  oval,  her  ringlets  fluttering  free. 
Her  soft  blue  eyes  wide  opened,  her  sweet  red  lips  apart. 
As   she  used   to   look  in   the   golden   days   when   you   dreamed 

she  had  a  heart. 
Whatever  you  do,  wherever  you  turn,  you  will  see  that  glorious 

face 
Coming  with  shadowy  beauty,  to  haunt  all  time  and  space  ; 
Those  songs  you  wrote  for  her  singing  will  sing  themselves 

into  your  brain 
Till  your  life  seems  to  set  to  their  rhythm,  and  your  thoughts 

to   their  refrain — 
Their  old,  old  burden  of  love  and  grief — the  passion  you  have 

foresworn — 
I  tell  you,  Tom,  it  is  not  thrown  off  so  well  as  you  think, 

this  morn  I 
But  the  worst,  perhaps  the  worst  of  all,  will  be  when  the  day 

has  flown, 
When    darkness    favors   reflection,    and  your   comrades    leave 

you  alone. 
You  will  tryto  sleep,  but  the  memories  of  unforgotten  years 
Will  come  with  a  storm  of  wild  regret — mayhap  with  a  storm 

of  tears. 
Each    look,    each   word,    each   playful    tone,   each   timid    little 

caress. 
The  golden  gleam  of  her  ringlets,  the  rustling  of  her  dress, 
1  he  delicate  touch   of  her  ungloved  hand,  that  woke  such  an 

exquisite  thrill, 
The  flowers  she  gave  you  the  night  of  the  ball — I  think  you 

treasure  them  still — 
All    these    will    come,    till    you    slumber,    worn    out    by    sheer 

despair, 
And  then  you  will  hear  vague  echoes  of  song  on  the  darkened 

air — 
Vague  echoes,  rising  and  falling,  of  the  voice  you  know  so 

well, 
Like  the  songs  that  were  sung  by  the  Lurlei-maids,  sweet  with 

a  deadly  spell ! 
In  dreams  her  heart  will  ever  again  be  yours,  and  you  will 

see 
Fair  glimpses  of  what  might  have  been — what  now  can  never 

be. 
And  as  she  comes  to  meet  you,  with  a  sudden  wild  unrest 
You   stretch  your  arms   forth   lovingly,   to   fold   her   to   your 

breast. 
But  the  Lurlei-song  will  faint  and  die,  and  with  its   fading 

tone 
You  wake  to  find  you  clasp  the  thin  and  empty  air  alone, 
While   the   fire-bell's   clanging  dissonance   on   the   gusty   night- 
wind  borne, 
Will  seem  an  iron-tongued  demon's  voice,  laughing  your  grief 

to  scorn. 
Oh,  Tom,  you  say  it  is  over — you  talk  of  letters,  and  rings — 
Do  you  think  that  Love's  mighty  spirit,  then,  is  held  by  such 

trifling  things? 
No ;  if  you  once  have  truly  loved,  you  will  still  love  on,  I 

know, 
Till  the  church-yard  myrtles  blossom  above,  and  you  lie  mute 

below  1 
How  is  it,  I  wonder,  hereafter?     Faith  teaches  us  little,  here, 
Of  the  ones  we  have  loved  and  lost  on  earth — do  you  think 

they  will  still  be  dear? 
Shall  we  live  the  lives  we  might  have  led? — shall  those  who 

are  severed  now 
Remember  the  pledge  of  a  lower  sphere,  and  renewT  the  broken 

vow? 
It  almost  drives  me  wild  when  I  think  of  the  gifts  we  throw 

away 
Unthinking  whether  or  no  we  lose  Life's  honey  and  wine  for 

aye ! 
But  then,  again,  'tis  a  mighty  joy — greater  than  I  can  tell — 
To  trust  that  the  parted  may  some  time  meet — that  all  may 

again  be  well. 
However  it  be,  I  hold  that  all  the  evil  we  know  on  earth 
Finds   in   this  violence   done   to    Love   its   true   and   legitimate 

birth, 
And  the  agonies  we  suffer,  when  the  heart  is  left  alone, 
For  every  sin  of  humanity  should  fully  and  well  atone. 
I  see  that  you  marvel  greatly,  Tom.  to  hear  such  words  from 

me, 
But  if  you  knew  my  innermost  heart,  'twould  be  no  mystery. 
Experience  is  bitter,  but  its  teachings  we  retain. 
It  has   taught  me   this :   Who   once  has  loved,   loves  never   on 

earth  again  ! 
And  I,  too.  have  my  closet,  with  a  ghastly  form  inside — 
The  skeleton  of  a  perished  love,  killed  by  a  cruel  pride. 
I  sit  by  the  fire  at  evening,  as  you  will  sometimes  sit. 
And  watch,  in  the  roseate  half-light,  the  ghosts  of  happiness 

flit; 
I,  too,  awaken  at  midnight,  and  stretch  my  arms  to  enfold 
A  vague  and  shadowy  image,  with  tresses  of  brown  and  gold. 
Experience   is  bitter  indeed — I   have  learned  at   a   heavy   cost 
The  secret  of  Love's  persistency — I,  too,  have  loved  and  lost ! 

— George  Arnold. 
*•*    

Senator  Burrows  is  of  opinion  that  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress  will  have  problems  to  deal  with  more 
difficult  than  those  immediately  following  the  civil 
war.  He  mentions  as  among  the  number,  questions 
of  currency,  the  merchant  marine,  the  navy,  the  Philip- 
pines, the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  the  railroad  problem. 
This  is  true,  and  the  question  arises  if  as  the  result  of 
the  mass  and  importance  of  the  business  much  will  be 
done. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


In  the  Paris  subway  the  ties  were  preserved  with 
creosote,  wherefrom  the  fastidious  Frenchmen  con- 
cluded the  tunnel  was  in  an  unsanitary  condition,  and 
that  the  authorities  had  been  obliged  to  use  disin- 
fectants. 


Captain  W.  H.  Warnock,  recently  elected  alderman 
of  Marble  Falls,  Texas,  is  dean  of  the  town's  official 
board  in  more  senses  than  one.  He  has  attained  the 
age  of  eighty-seven  years,  and  is  believed  to  be  the 
oldest  alderman  in  the  United  States. 

Prince  San  Faluna,  head  man  of  the  Moro  tribe  of, 
the  Island  of  Mindanao,  in  the  Philippine  group, 
recently  paid  a  visit  to  President  Roosevelt  while  on 
his  way  homeward  from  the  Jamestown  Exposition. 
The  prince  is  the  son  of  Datto  AH,  who  was  killed  by 
American  soldiers  two  years  ago. 

The  Right  Honorable  Sir  Horace  Curzon  Plunkett, 
D.  L.,  F.  R.  S.,  K.  C.  V.  O.,  vice-president  of  the 
department  of  agriculture  and  technical  education  for 
Ireland,  etc.,  is  now  paying  his  twenty-eighth  visit  to 
this  country.  It  is  the  eminent  visitor's  opinion  that 
the  financial  upheaval  is  the  direct  outcome  of  extrava- 
gance. 

Edward  Payson  Weston,  forty  years  ago  a  long  dis- 
tance pedestrian  of  note,  is  now,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
nine,  walking  from  Portland,  Maine,  to  Chicago.  He 
made  the  same  journey  in  1867  and  on  the  present  trip 
hopes  to  equal  his  former  record.  At  the  cities  along 
his  route  he  is  being  received  with  official  courtesies 
and  the  acclaim  of  immense  crowds. 

Mrs.  Kate  E.  Jones,  the  recently  elected  national 
president  of  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps,  is  well  known 
throughout  the  country  for  her  active  work  for  many 
years  in  the  order.  As  national  patriotic  instructor  for 
two  terms  she  did  good  work  along  all  lines  in  the 
Woman's  Relief  Corps.  She  has  a  fine  presence  and 
an  excellent  platform  voice,  and  is  noted  for  her  elo- 
quence. 

General  Oliver,  acting  Secretary  of  War,  through 
the  State  Department  has  extended  an  invitation  to 
visit  the  Gettysburg  National  Military  Park  to  Sir  Wil- 
frid Laurier,  prime  minister  of  Canada;  Sir  Frederick 
Bordon,  the  minister  of  militia,  and  to  other  officers  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  that  may  be  interested  in  the 
project  for  the  establishment  of  a  battlefield  park  on 
the  Plains  of  Abraham,  near  Quebec. 

The  Reverend  Doctor  Henry  B.  Bryan,  the  newly 
appointed  archdeacon  of  Panama  and  vicar  general  of 
the  canal  zone  and  parts  adjacent,  has  started  for  his 
new  position  at  Colon,  but  will  stop  in  Kingston,  Ja- 
maica, on  the  way.  He  will  for  the  present  be  the 
head  of  American  church  interests  in  Panama.  Three 
years  hence  the  house  of  bishops  will  elect  an  episco- 
pal head  to  manage  affairs  in  the  canal  zone. 

Baron  Marschall  von  Bieberstein,  chief  of  the  Ger- 
man delegates  to  the  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague, 
has  been  decorated  with  the  Order  of  the  Black  Eagle 
by  Emperor  William.  It  is  remarked  that  the  Kaiser's 
envoys  to  The  Hague  conference  did  nothing  in  fur- 
therance of  the  cause  of  peace.  Every  resolution  pro- 
fessing to  aim  at  peaceful  measures  was  opposed  by 
the  German  delegation.  The  baron  and  his  fellows 
from  the  Wilhelmstrasse  took  satisfaction  in  exposing 
the  insincerity  of  those  who  pretended  to  have  come  to 
The  Hague  to  reduce  the  causes  of  warfare.  They 
ridiculed  every  pacific  proposition  that  came  up,  and 
were  recorded  invariably  as  voting  "No"  to  suggestions 
looking  toward  arbitration. 

President  of  eighty  banks  and  financial  agent  and 
general  adviser  of  these  and  thirty  more.  William  S. 
Witham  of  Atlanta  carries  his  burden  as  lightly  as  the 
head  of  a  single  financial  institution.  Mr.  Witham 
is  more  times  a  bank  president  than  any  other  man  in 
the  world  today.  Beginning  his  financial  career  in 
1888  with  a  single  country  bank  at  Jackson,  Georgia, 
Mr.  Witham  started  to  pursue  a  definite  idea  to  a 
logical  as  well  as  a  successful  conclusion,  with  the 
result  that  the  banking  institutions  which  he  now  con- 
trols number  one  hundred  and  ten — eighty-eight  in 
Georgia,  ten  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  ten  in  Flor- 
ida, and  two  in  Tennessee — all  country  banks,  small 
institutions  of  $25,000  to  5100,000  capital,  but  each  with 
a  good  surplus  of  undivided  profits,  plenty  of  business 
and  full  of  deposits. 

The  only  Indian  woman  lawyer  in  the  United  States, 
Julia  St.  Cyr,  a  member  of  the  Winnebago  tribe,  was 
before  the  United  States  Court  in  Omaha  a  few  days 
ago,  where  through  a  white  attorney  she  defended  her- 
self against  a  charge  of  having  accepted  too  large  a  fee 
as  a  pension  attorney  from  an  aged  squaw  whose  hus- 
band had  been  a  scout  under  Sheridan.  So  well  did  she 
direct  her  attorney  in  her  defense  that  the  jury  found 
for.  her  on  the  first  ballot.  Although  educated  at  Hamp- 
ton, Virginia,  and  later  placed  in  charge  of  an  Indian 
school  on  the  Kickapoo  Reservation,  Miss  St.  Cyr  has 
refused  to  adopt  the  customs  ofthe  white  people,  and 
at  the  tribal  ceremonies  she  takes  an  active  part, 
dressed  in  beads  and  moccasins,  as  her  people  have 
always  dressed.  Miss  St.  Cyr  gets  her  French  name 
from  her  father,  a  half-breed  French-Indian,  who  in 
turn  inherited  it  from  his  ancestor,  Louis  St.  Cyr,  a 
French  nobleman  who  was  banished  by  the  first 
Napoleon  and  who  came  to  New  Orleans.  Then  he 
came  north  along  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  and, 
together  with  other  Frenchmen,  married  into  the  Win- 
nebago tribe.  The  descendants  of  those  old  French- 
men have  kept  the  language  pure,  and  probably  the 
French  of  those  red  Indians  is  as  near  the  court  lan- 
guage of  the  French  monarchs  as  can  be  found  in  Paris 
at  the  present  time. 
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BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  are 
still  survivors  of  that  extraordinary  group  of 
writers  that  first  gave  Boston  her  preeminence 
in  the  literary  world  of  America.  John  Town- 
send  Trowbridge  has  just  celebrated  his 
eightieth  birthday  at  his  home  in  Arlington, 
Massachusetts,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Trowbridge 
has  had  more  readers  than  any  other  member 
of  the  distinguished  circle  to  which  he  be- 
longed, with  the  possible  exception  of  Long- 
fellow and  Holmes.  Thomas  Wentworth  Hig- 
ginson  is  still  alive,  and  so,  of  course,  is  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale,  both  of  them  older  than 
Mr.  Trowbridge,  although  in  point  of  author- 
ship Mr.  Trowbridge  is  the  apex  of  the 
triangle,  his  first  book,  "Father  Brighthopes," 
having  been  published  in  1853. 

His  first  poem  on  "The  Tomb  of  Napoleon" 
was  written  when  he  was  sixteen.  It  was 
warmly  commended,  but  the  first  money  ever 
earned  by  Mr.  Trowbridge  with  his  pen  was 
the  munificent  sum  of  $1.50  for  a  New  Year's 
address  in  rhyme  published  by  the  Lockport 
Courier  in  1S45.  It  was  through  the  medium 
of  Hold  en's  Dollar  Magazine  that  Mr.  Trow- 
bridge made  his  first  serious  bid  for  popular 
favor,  a  magazine  so  called  because  its  price 
was  one  dollar  a  year;  "although,"  says  Mr. 
Trowbridge,  "as  I  found,  it  earned  a  still  fur- 
ther claim  to  its  title  by  paying  its  writers 
one  dollar  a  page."  Since  that  time  over  a 
score  of  books  have  come  from  his  ready  pen 
and  a  sympathetic  audience  has  never  failed. 

Writing  his  own  story  in  1903,  Mr.  Trow- 
bridge quotes  from  an  autobiographic  poem  of 
which  a  couple  of  stanzas  have  a  peculiar  in- 
terest in  view  of  the  birthday  anniversary 
that  has  just  passed: 

Riches  I  have  not  sought  and  never  found, 

And  Fame  has  passed  me  with  averted  eye; 
In  creeks  and  bays  my  quiet  voyage  is  bound 

While  the  great  world  without  goes  surging  by. 
****** 
I  keep  some  portion  of  my  early  dream; 

Brokenly  bright,  like  moonbeams  on  a  river. 
It  lights  my  life,  a  far  elusive  gleam, 

Moves  as  I  move,  and  leads  me  on  forever. 


The  Human  Harvest,  by  David  Starr  Jordan. 
Published  by  the  American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation, Boston;  $1. 

To  read  a  book  by  Doctor  Jordan  is  always 
a  delight.  There  is  no  other  writer  of  the 
day  who  shows  a  more  sincere  good-will  for 
his  kind  or  who  can  express  it  with  more 
force. 

"The  Human  Harvest"  is  an  argument 
against  war  and  upon  somewhat  new  lines. 
We  are  invited  to  consider  the  effect  of  mili- 
tary selection  upon  the  breed  of  men,  of  a 
system  that  from  time  immemorial  has  selected 
the  most  healthy  and  the  most  vigorous  and 
deliberately  cut  them  oft  from  the  work  of  par- 
enthood. At  all  periods  in  history  the  "fit" 
have  been  sacrificed  upon  the  battlefield,  while 
the  "unfit"  have  been  left  at  home  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  propagating  the  race,  and,  of 
course,  of  perpetuating  the  very  physical  weak- 
nesses that  made  them  unsuitable  for  war- 
fare. There  would  indeed  seem  to  be  no 
other  race  suicide  than  this.  It  is  the  colos- 
sal folly  of  the  ages,  and  Professor  Jordan 
helps  us  to  understand  how  colossal  it  is. 

If  this  earnest  presentation  has  a  fault, 
it  is  to  be  found  in  its  materialism.  With 
some  consternation  we  read  that  "a  race  of 
men  or  a  herd  of  cattle  are  governed  by  the 
same  laws  of  selection,"  and  this  statement 
is  made  in  reference  to  values.  The  same 
analogy  is  used  continually  and  distressingly. 
Now,  cattle  have  no  other  value  than  in  their 
physical  development,  whereas  the  physical 
development  of  a  man  is  no  criterion  what- 
ever of  his  value  to  the  nation.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  argued  plausibly  that  humanity  owes 
more  to  its  physical  weaklings  than  to  those 
who  have  been  physically  perfect.  It  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  the  bodily  character- 
istics for  which  the  soldier  is  valued,  and 
which  he  would  transmit  if  possible,  are  the 
most  important  to  a  community  or  that  rude 
physical  health  is  specially  likely  to  propa- 
gate good  citizens  or  to  fill  the  world  with 
statesmen,  poets,  and  artists.  Before  we  can 
say  that  modern  nations  give  their  "best"  to 
the  battlefield  we  want  to  know  what  const:- 
tutes  the  best.  We  want  a  standard  of  values. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  spoke  of  his  victori- 
ous army  as  the  scum  of  creation,  or  words  to 
that  effect,  and  when  we  come  to  look  at 
the  composition  of  some  of  the  finest  fighting 
forces  that  the  world  has  known  we  may  n- 
disposed  to  think  that  sometimes  their  units 
were  doing  magnificently  the  only  work  that 
they  could  do  at  all.  A  nation  persists  or  dis- 
appears through  the  quality  of  its  thought  and 
not  through  the  strength  of  its  muscle,  and 
the  dependence  upon  physical  condition  of 
those  mental  and  moral  qualities  which  are  of 
supreme  national  importance  is  not  so  obvious 
that  we  can  afford  to  be  dogmatic.  Professor 
Jordan's  argument  along  its  main  line  is  force- 
ful and  convincing,  but  it  is  not  strengthened 
by  his  analogies. 


Napoleon's  Young  Neighbor,  by  Helen  Leah 
Reed.  Published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
Boston;  SI. 50. 

Napoleonic     students — and    their    name    is 
legion — will   rejoice   in   this   book   because   it 


gives  them  what  is  not  elsewhere  available  in 
a  form  so  concise.  The  friendship  between 
the  fallen  emperor  and  little  Betsy  Balcombe 
on  the  island  of  St.  Helena  is  well  known,  and 
it  will  be  remembered  that  Betsy  Balcombe, 
subsequently  Mrs.  Abel,  published  her  "recol- 
lections" some  sixty  years  ago.  The  present 
volume  reproduces  all  that  is  best  and  most 
interesting  in  Mrs.  Abel's  book,  together  with 
just  so  .much  historical  narrative  as  is  needed 
for  elucidation.  The  story  is  of  remarkable 
interest,  as  may  be  judged  from  a  single  quo- 
tation. Napoleon  questions  his  little  friend  on 
her  knowledge  of  geography  : 

"Then  you  can  tell  me  what  is  the  capital  of 
France?" 

"Paris,  Monsieur." 

"Of  Italy?" 

"Rome." 

"Of   Russia?" 

"St.  Petersburg." 

He  looked  up  quickly.  "St.  Petersburg  now;  i: 
was  Moscow." 

Then  he  asked,  sternly  and  abruptly,  "Qui  I'  a 
brulc?" 

Betsy  trembled.  There  was  something  terrifying 
now  in  his  expression,  as  well  as  in  the  tones  of 
his  voice.  She  could  not  find  words  to  reply,  as 
she  recalled  what  she  had  heard  about  the  burning 
of  the  great  Russian  city  and  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  French  or  the  Russians  bad  set  it  on 
fire. 

"Qui  V  a  brulc?"   repeated  Napoleon. 

But  there  was  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  and  a  smile 
in  his  voice  that  encouraged  Betsy  to  venture  a 
stammering   "I    don't    know,    sir." 

"On i,  o»i,"  he  responded,  laughing  heartily. 
"Vous  saves  tres  bien.     C'cst  moi  qui  V  a  brule." 

The  book  is  full  of  such  stories,  and  they 
are  of  a  nature  not  to  be  neglected  by  those 
who  wish  their  knowledge  of  Napoleon  to  be 
as  ample  as  possible. 


Frangois  Rabelais,  by  Arthur  Tilley,  M.  A. 
Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia;   $1.50. 

This  is  the  third  volume  in  the  "French 
Men  of  Letters"  series,  the  preceding  issues 
being  "Montaigne"  and  "Balzac."  In  a  sense 
it  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  three,  simply 
because  the  world  is  less  intimate  with  Rabe- 
lais than  with  either  Montaigne  or  Balzac. 

It  is  true  to  a  peculiar  extent  of  Rabelais, 
as  it  is  more  or  less  true  of  all  great  writers, 
that  he  represents  the  particular  period  of 
human  history  in  which  he  lived.  To  know 
Rabelais  is  to  know  the  French  Renaissance 
in  its  effervescing  optimism,  its#fretfulness  of 
restraint,  its  devotion  to  newly  found  ideals, 
its  abounding  confidence  in  humanity.  Rabe- 
lais was  the  mirror  reflecting  the  world  of  his 
day. 

The  author  has  done  his  work  so  well  be- 
cause he  has  not  attempted  to  do  too  much. 
To  a  general  survey  of  the  life  and  energies 
of  Rabelais  he  adds  a  somewhat  extended 
analysis  of  Gargantua  and  Pantagruel,  and  the 
space  that  he  devotes  to  quotation,  although 
copious,  is  none  too  lengthy  for  its  useful  pur- 
pose. Then  we  have  a  chapter  on  the  art  of 
Rabelais  and  on  his  philosophy,  both  of  them 
analyses  of  great  acumen  and  with  an  intelli- 
gent sympathy  that  allows  itself  always  to  be 
attracted  to  the  human  and  the  good.  Pro- 
fessor Tilley  has  done  a  needed  work  and  he 
has  done  it  with  exceptional  ability. 


The  Idylls  and  the  Ages,  by  John  F.  Genung. 
Published  by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co., 
New  York;  75  cents. 

The  fact  that  Tennyson's  "Idylls  of  the 
King"  have  now  been  before  the  world  for 
about  twenty-one  years,  and  the  additional 
fact  that  they  were  originally  published  in 
such  form  as  to  prevent  their  consideration 
as  a  unit,  encourages  the  author  to  devote 
some  eighty  pages  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
central  spiritual  meaning  underlying  the 
"Idylls"  as  a  whole.  To  what  extent  he  has 
succeeded,  to  what  depth  his  plummet  has 
actually  reached,  must  be  a  matter  for  indi- 
vidual decision,  but  he  has  at  least  worked 
with  elegance,  sympathy,  and  conscience. 


The   Loves   of   Pelleas   and   Etarre,    by    Zona 
Gale.     Published  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York;   $1.50. 
Miss   Gale   has   certainly   made   a   departure 
by  this  creation  of  two  old  married  lovers  for 
whom  the  whole  world  is  such  a  tender  garden 
of  smiles  that  their  chief  happiness  is  in  lead- 
ing   others    into    paths    that    for    them    have 
been    so    filled    with    content.     It    is    a    dainty 
story,   full  of  delicate  character  sketches  and 
with  a  saving  salt  of  kindly  humor. 

A  Handbook  of  the  Philippines,  by  Hamilton 
M.  Wright.  Published  by  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co.,  Chicago;  $1.40. 

Those  who  want  the  practical,  prosaic  facts 
about  the  Philippines  will  find  them  here. 
The  author  knows  his  subject  from  the  ground 
floor  upward,  and  he  imparts  his  information 
in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  it  has  been 
intelligently  and  systematically  acquired  and 
with  a  constant  application  to  the  develop- 
ments that  must  necessarily  follow  the  Ameri- 
can occupation.  He  has  given  us  a  picture 
of  Filipino  life  as  it  is  now,  and  he  deviates 
into  history  only  so  far  as  is  necessary  to 
show  the  extent  and  the  kind  of  advance  that 
has  been  made  under  the  system  that  the 
author  believes  will  be  a  permanent  one  in  the 
islands. 

The  author's  observations  of  national  life 
are    acute    and    penetrating.     The    fact,     for 


instance,  that  the  Filipino  woman  is  intel- 
lectually the  equal  and  morally  the  superior 
of  the  man  has  an  importance  that  no  sincere 
student  will  overlook,  although  the  author's 
inference  that  this  is  due  to  Christianity  is, 
perhaps,  a  needless  concession  to  convention. 
If   it   is   indeed    true   that   the   controlling   in- 


fluence in  the  islands  is  a  femin 
have  a  fact  that  is  not  without  its  serious 
import  to  the  statesman.  Mr.  Wright  has 
produced  a  book  that  is  far  above  the  com- 
monplaces that  some  other  observers  have 
given  us  and  a  book  that  is  likely  to  be  a 
standard  for  some  time  to  come. 


SOUPS 
Stews  and  Hashes 

are  given  just  that  "finishing  touch"  which 
makes    a    dish   perfect,    by   usincr 

Lea  &  Perrins' 
Sauce 

THE   ORIGINAL   WORCESTERSHIRE 

It  is  a  delicate  seasoning  for  all  kinds  of  Fish, 
Meats,  Game,  Salads,  Cheese  and  Chafing 
Dish  Cooking.  It  gives  appetizing  relish  to 
an  otherwise  insipid  dish.  For  over  Seventy 
Years  it  has  been  the  favorite  sauce. 

See  that  Lea  &  Perrins*  signature  is  on  wrapper  and  label 
Beware  oi  inferior  sauces  put  up  in  similar  bottles 


John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agents,  New  Yo: 


Security 
Savings  Bank 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Authorized  Capital        -        $1,000,000.00 
Paid-up  Capital,     -       -  500,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits      305,000.00 


'O 


Interest 
Per  Annum 


Interest  at    the  Rate  of   4   per  cent,  per  annum 

was  paid  on  Deposits  tor  Six  Months, 

ending  June  29,  1907. 

DIRECTORS 

Wm.  Babcodc,  S.  L.  Abbot,  O.  D.  Baldwin, 
Joseph  D.  Grant,  E.  J.  McCutchcn,  L.  F.  Mon- 
teagle,  R.  H.  Pease,  Warren  D.  Clark,  Jaj.  L. 
Flood,  J.  A.  Donohoe,  John  Parrott,  Jacob 
Stern. 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Most    Delightful    Climate    on    Earth. 
Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 

American  Plan,  Summer  Rates  $3.50  per  day. 

"  Good  Music  "  and  "  Fine  Automobile  Road. 

Los  Angeles-Riverside  to  Coronado." 

Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other    outdoor    sport* 

every  day  in  the  year. 
Fishing,     Boating    and    Bathing    are    the    very 
best.     Send   for  Booklet  to 

MORGAN    ROSS,    Manager, 

Coronado  Beach,  Cal. 

Or  see  H.  F.  NORCROSS,  Agent, 

334  So.  Spring  St.,  Lot  Angela. 

Tel.  A  6789:  Main  3917. 


California   Limited 


Best  for  equipment, 
scenery.  A  first- 
exclusive  use  of  first- 
trip  on  the  Santa 
east    assures    perfect 


speed  service,  safety, 
class  train  for  the 
class  passengers.  A 
Fe  Limited  to  the 
satisfaction. 


Call,  write  or  phone 

F.  W.  PRINCE,  City  Ticket  Agent 
673  Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  Phone  Temporary  315 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 

Napoleon  at  the  Boulogne  Camp,  by  Fernand 
Nicolay.  Published  by  the  John  Lane 
Company,  New  York;  $3.50. 

This  is  an  important  addition  to  that  kind 
of  history  which  selects  certain  narrow  periods 
and  subjects  them  to  searching  dissection  and 
analysis.  Mr.  Nicolay  is  advantageously 
placed  for  this  particular  task.  His  father 
owned  property  immediately  about  the  great 
camp  organized  by  Napoleon  for  the  conquest 
of  England,  and  the  author  has  thus  been 
enabled  to  acquire  information  from  men  who 
were  eye-witnesses  of  the  great  movement  and 
who  had  seen  and  talked  with  Napoleon  him- 
self. 

The  result  is  a  book  of  great  interest.  It 
is  indeed  hard  to  imagine  that  anything  has 
been  left  for  the  gleaning  of  future  historians 
so  far  as  this  particular  epoch  is  concerned. 
The  book  is  well  and  brightly  writen,  and 
those  who  delight  in  the  fascinating  lore  of 
the  Napoleonic  era  will  find  here  many  anec- 
dotes and  reminiscences  which  are  new  and 
valuable. 

In  the  Fire  of  the  Heart,  by  Ralph  Waldo 
Trine.  Published  by  McClure,  Phillips 
&  Co.,  New  York;  $1. 
The  book  is  misnamed,  while  the  previous 
record  of  the  author  lends  itself  to  the  mis- 
conception. Mr.  Trine  has  made  a  mark  along 
New  Thought  lines,  and  while  he  imparts  the 
same  fervid  sincerity  into  his  economics  they 
are  far  less  convincing.  "In  the  Fire  of  the 
Heart"  is  a  plea  for  municipal  ownership, 
which  the  author  seems  to  think  is  the  logical 
cure  for  most  of  our  social  ills,  but  his  own 
psychology  should  have  taught  him  that  the 
torm  of  our  governmental  machinery  is  of 
slight  importance  in  comparison  with  the  na- 
tional ideals  and  habits  of  thought  upon  which 
the  working  of  that  machinery  depends.  Mr. 
Trine's  presentation  of  social  problems  has 
great  force  because  of  its  sincerity,  but  he 
does  not  persuade  us  that  he  has  found  a 
remedy  in  municipal  ownership,  or  at  least  a 
remedy  that  would  not  be  worse  than  the 
disease. 


The  Story  of  Isis,  by  Lily  Schofield.  Pub- 
lished by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York; 
$1.50. 
This  is  a  book  for  children,  but  its  peculiar 
merits  place  it  far  above  the  usual  implica- 
tions of  such  a  classification.  It  is  the  story 
of  the  dominant  figures  in  the  Egyptian  pan- 
theon, of  Osiris  the  Creator,  of  Isis  the  Vir- 
gin Mother,  and  of  Horus  the  Infant  Re- 
deemer. The  author  very  properly  tells  us 
that  we  may  place  our  own  signification  upon 
the  oldest  story  in  the  world.  We  may  follow 
the  jealous  fashion  of  the  day  and  ascribe 
to  it  the  most  ordinary  and  practical  of  mean- 
ings or  we  may  allow  ourselves  to  soar  to  all 
attainable  heights  of  metaphysics.  She  con- 
tents herself  with  the  telling  of  the  story  in 
such  language  as  children  may  understand 
and  aided  by  colored  illustrations  of  artistic 
value.  Fortunate,  indeed,  are  the  children 
whose  imaginations  are  nourished  upon  such 
food  as  this  and  who  are  allowed  thus  to 
revel  in  the  gardens  of  antiquity. 


T.he  Medusa  Emerald,  by  George  Gibbs.    Pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York; 

$1.50. 

The  central  idea  of  this  story  is  a  good 
one,  although  by  no  means  new.  The  Medusa 
emerald,  supposedly  unique  in  its  design  and 
carving,  is  owned  by  Major  Wharton,  who 
shows  it  to  a  party  of  friends  on  board  his 
yacht.  The  lights  suddenly  go  out  and  when 
they  are  restored  the  jewel  is  missing.  Every 
one  willingly  submits  to  be  searched  except 
Ned  Dillingham,  who  is  engaged  to  the 
major's  niece  Marjorie.  Suspicion'  naturally 
falls  upon  him,  as  he  can  not  very  well 
explain  that  there  is  an  exact  duplicate  of  the 
Medusa  emerald  and  that  it  is  in  his  pocket 
at  the  moment.  Dillingham  is  subsequently 
shanghaied,  the  major  and  Marjorie  follow 
him  on  another  ship,  and  all  misunderstand- 
ings are  eventually  cleared  up  in  the  ancient 
and  time-honored  way. 


The  Democratic  Ideal,  by  Milton  Reed.  Pub- 
lished by  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation,  Boston  ;    75   cents. 

A  helpful  and  inspiriting  essay  on  political 
ideals.  With  a  full  recognition  that  the  pur- 
suit of  democracy  has  led  us  into  the  perilous 
paths  of  the  very  tyranny  from  which  we 
would  escape — the  tyranny  of  a  prosperous 
iniquity — the  author  bids  us  remember  that 
the  expansive  power  of  human  ideals  is  still 
far  from  its  limit  and  that  democracy,  so  far 
from  being  a  cast-iron  mold  into  which  ideas 
and  ambitions  must  run,  is  an  ever-receding 
goal  that  grows  more  beautiful  as  it  is  pur- 
sued and  that  compensates  for  the  perils  that 
its  search  entails. 


Money  Magic,  by  Hamlin  Garland.  Pub- 
lished by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York; 
$1.50. 

Bertha  Cilman  is  far  too  nice  a  girl  to 
marry  Captain  Haney,  a  notorious  and 
wealthy  gambler.  Probably  she  would  never 
have  done   so  except  for  the  fact  that  Haney 

•--■  shot  nearly  to  death,  which  may  be  a 
Kcto  .'    reason    for    matrimony    from    the 


feminine  point  of  view.  The  remainder  of 
the  story  is  occupied  by  a  description  of  how 
and  why  Bertha  repented  her  bargain  and  the 
way  in  which  she  was  ultimately  released. 
The  story  has  many  good  points,  but  it  is  too 
long. 

Government  for  the  People,  by  John   C.   Ten 
Eyck.     Published  by  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co., 
New  York ;   60  cents. 
This  is  an  examination  of  our  political  sys- 
tem  and   an   appeal    for   active   help   to   those 
good  citizens  who  now  hold  themselves  aloof 
from  public  affairs.     The  author  advocates  no 
change    in    the    machinery,    but    it    should    be 
taken  from  the  hands  of  those  who  now  con- 
trol it  and  who  use  it  only  for  their  personal 
gain.     As  an  advocacy  of  thoughtful  and  con- 
servative   reform,    a    reform   that   begins   first 
of  all  in  the  political  conscience  of  the  voter, 
this  essay  is  worthy  of  high  praise. 


The  Franklin    Year  Book,   compiled   by   Wal- 
lace Rice.     Published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co.,  Chicago ;  $1. 
This  is  a  companion  volume  to  "The  Lincoln 
Year  Book."     Both  of  these  choice  little  pro- 
ductions   might    advantageously    find    a    place 
upon   the   dressing  table   for   momentary   con- 
sultation day  by  day.    The  quotations  are  well 
selected,  printed  in  colors  and  with  marginal 
illustrations. 


Santa   Fe's    Partner,    by    Thomas    A.    Janvier. 
Published   by    Harper    &    Brothers,    New 
York;  $1.50. 
This  is  a  collection  of  stories  of  Santa   Fe 
Charley    and    of    his    inimitable    partner,    the 
Sagebrush  Hen.     The  scene  is  the  New  Mexi- 
can track-end  town  of  Palomitas.     The  stories 
are  good  ones,  but  not  more  than  one  should 
be  read  at  a  sitting.     The  style  of  the  narra- 
tor is  a  little  tiresome  and  insincere. 


The    Exploits    of   Arscne    Lupin,    by    Maurice 
Leblanc.     Published  by   Harper  &   Broth- 
ers, New  York;   $1.25. 
Arsene  Lupin  is  a  gentleman  burglar  whose 
exploits    are    of    such    superhuman    cleverness 
tnat  they  are  not  likely  to  be  imitated. 


Nursery    Rhymes    from    Mother    Goose,    illus- 
trated   by    G.    G.    Wiedersein.     Published 
by   Charles    Scribner's    Sons,    New   York; 
$1.50. 
A  handsome  book  and  with  illustrations  of 

unusual   excellence. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Doctor   Horace   Howard   Furness,   the   well- 
known   Shakespearean   scholar,   celebrated   the 
seventy-fourth  anniversary  of  his  birth  a  few 
days  ago. 

"The  Glorified  Snobbishness  of  Henry 
James"  is  the  title  of  an  iconoclastic  essay 
in  the  November  number  of  Current  Litera- 
ture. 

Eliza  Calvert  Hall's  collection  of  good 
stories  connected  with  a  golden  thread, 
"Aunt  Jane  of  Kentucky,"  is  having  the  wide 
sale  it  deserves.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  the 
publishers,  announce  the  seventh  printing  of 
the  book  with  an  edition  of  10,000  copies. 

Alice  Brown's  first  short  story,  "The  Quest 
of  a  Cup,"  appeared  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
for   September,    1891. 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.  have  secured  from  Isaac 
Pitman  &  Sons  of  London  a  book  of  unusual 
charm  and  importance,  "Shirley  Brooks,  of 
Punch:  His  Life,  Letters,  and  Diaries,"  by 
George  Sowes  Layard,  and  will  issue  it  this 
month.  Shirley  Brooks  was  a  fascinating 
figure.  H.  H.  Spielmann  called  him  "perhaps 
the  most  brilliant  and  useful  all-around  man 
who  ever  wrote  for  Punch,"  and  the  cele- 
brated Mark  Lemon,  Punch's  first  editor,  de- 
clared "Shirley's  pen  is  the  gracefulest  in 
London."  He  was  one  of  the  last  of  the 
great  letter  writers. 

Appleton 's  Magazine  has  secured  the  serial 
rights  of  Hall  Caine's  forthcoming  novel. 

Gelett  Burgess  long  ago,  in  one  of  his 
magazine  articles,  pointed  out  the  curious 
fact  that  a  hidden  euphony  more  subtle  than 
alliteration,  yet  fully  as  agreeable  to  the  ear, 
was  always  to  be  found  in  proper  names 
when  the  two  initial  letters  came  in  alpha- 
betical sequence.  That  he  still  believes  in 
his  theory  is  evident  from  his  choice  of 
names  in  his  new  book,  "The  Heart  Line." 
He  plays  three  clever  and  convincing  varia- 
tions on  the  F — G  combination :  Francis 
Granthope,    Fancy   Gray,    and   Felicia    Gerard. 

Mrs.  George  Cornwallis-West  will  con- 
tribute to  the  Century  Magazine  her  memoirs 
of  her  life  as  Lady  Randolph  Churchill,  and 
they  will  appear  during  the  coming  year. 

Whittier's  famous  poem  about  Barbara 
Frietchie  was  based  upon  a  letter  giving  an 
account  of  that  incident  written  to  him  by 
Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N.  Southworth  from  her  cottage 
in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  July  21,  1863.  Mrs. 
Southworth  was  personally  acquainted  with 
Barbara  Frietchie,  and  her  letter  to  Mr. 
Whittier  contained  a  description  of  the  thrill- 
ing scene  as  given  her  by  friends  and  neigh- 
bors at  Frederick,  without  any  idea  or  ex- 
pectation or  desire  of  obtaining  notoriety  for 
the  heroine.  Mr.  Whittier  published  the  cir- 
cumstances in  a  letter  to  The  Dial,  in  1876. 


THE    MERRY   WIDOW. 


New  York  Success  of  the  Comic  Opera  "Which  Has 
a  'Wide  European  Popularity, 


Three  weeks  ago  Henry  Savage  produced 
"The  Merry  Widow"  at  the  New  Amsterdam 
Theatre  in  New  York,  and  it  was  instantly 
pronounced  a  musical  comedy  hit  of  greater 
value  than  any  comic  opera  of  recent  years. 
From  the  first  night  it  has  gained  in  popu- 
larity, and  New  York  is  now  singing  and 
whistling  its  music  with  intense  appreciation. 
The  opera  tells  a  connected  story  of  interest, 
with  well  defined  figures,  but  its  music  is 
of  a  distinctive  character,  tuneful  and  "catch- 
ing,"  though   still   of   true  musicianly   feeling. 

The  operetta  was  written  and  first  produced 
in  Vienna,  and  the  story  of  its  composer  and 
his  fruitless  efforts  to  secure  a  hearing  for  his 
work  is  one  of  the  many  incidents  illustrating 
the  uncertainties  of  the  dramatic  and  musical 
world. 

Franz  Lehar,  whose  music  in  "The  Merry 
Widow"  has  made  him  a  rival  of  Johann 
Strauss,  and  who  was  a  bandmaster  in  Vienna, 
called  one  morning  at  the  office  of  Wilhelm 
Karczag,  managing  director  of  the  Theatre  au 
der  Wien,  with  the  manuscript  of  his  operetta 
under  his  arm. 

"I  want  you  to  produce  my  piece,"  said 
Lehar. 

"If  it's  worth  anything— if  it  has  a  fighting 
chance,"  replied  Karczag,  "I'll  put  it  on.  I 
can't  get  anything  new.  Composers  are  dead. 
1  will  be  frank  and  tell  you  that,  unless  I 
get  a  brand  new  success,  my  finances  will  not 
hold  out  much  longer." 

Lehar  played  his  music. 

"It's  fair,"  said  Karczag.     "That  is  all." 

Then  he  read  the  libretto.  "It  is  worse 
than  the  music,"  he  remarked,  "but  we  will 
try  to  fix  it  up." 

From  the  repertoire  company  at  the 
Theatre  au  der  Wein  a  cast  for  "The  Merry 
Widow"  was  selected,  and  the  piece  immedi- 
ately was  placed  in  rehearsal.  Four  weeks 
later  they  held  a  dress  rehearsal.  In  Vienna 
it  is  the  custom  to  have  the  dramatic  and 
musical  critics,  who  are  personages  of  great 
importance,  attend  these  dress  rehearsals  in 
order  that  the  writers  may  have  two  or  three 
days  to  prepare  their  criticisms ;  but  despite 
this  traditional  privilege,  which  has  come  to 
be  a  recognized  right,  Lehar  and  Karczag  de- 
cided to  ignore  the  custom  and  exclude  them 
from  rehearsals. 

Ludwig  Karpath,  music  critic  of  the  Neues 
Wiener  Tagblatt,  however,  would  not  be  de- 
nied and  called  at  the  theatre.  He  was 
stopped  by  the  old  stage  doorkeeper,  who, 
with  profuse  apology,  explained  the  new  rule 
and   refused   admittance. 

"What!"  exclaimed  Karpath.  "They  don't 
want  me?  The  fools!  They  should  be  hon- 
ored by  my  presence.  Give  my  compliments 
to  the  management,  and  tell  them  all  to  go 
to  the  devil.  If  they  ignore  me  now,  I  will 
ignore  them  when  the  production  is  made." 

Fearful  of  Karpath's  power,  Lehar,  who  had 
overheard  his  remarks,  ran  out  after  the 
critic  and  brought  him  back  to  the  theatre. 
"Please  do  not  be  offended,"  he  said,  "and  I 
am  sure  you  will  not  when  I  explain,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  are  ashamed  to  have  you 
see  'The  Merry  Widow*  at  the  present  time. 
We  all  feel  that  it  will  prove  a  failure.  It 
has  gone  from  bad  to  worse  during  rehearsals, 
and  we  are  now  making  a  brave  attempt  to 
improve  the  first  performance.  Please  do  not 
write  anything  about  it." 

"I  will  reserve  rny  right  to  do  as  I  please," 
said  Karpath,  as  he  seated  himself  in  an  or- 
chestra chair.  And  in  recounting  the  incident 
later,  he  said:  "I  had  thoroughly  determined 
to  roast  it  unmercifully  for  the  affront  that 
I    had   suffered." 

The  curtain  rose  on  the  first  act.  Kar- 
path watched  the  performance  while  Karczag 
watched  him.  When  the  curtain  dropped,  Le- 
har and  Karczag  approached  the  critic,  liter- 
ally trembling. 

"Well?"  they  asked. 

"It's  fairly  good,"  said  Karpath,  who  was 
still  in  ill  humor. 

At  the  spirited  close  of  the  second  act, 
Karpath  rushed  down  the  centre  of  the 
theatre  and  grabbed  Lehar,  who  was  sitting 
in  the  orchestra  leader's  chair,  by  the  shoul- 
ders : 

"Man  !"   he  yelled,   "You're   crazy  !" 

"Why?"  asked  Lehar,  fearing  worse  than 
the   worst. 

"Why?  Because  this  thing  will  be  a  sen- 
sation. You  will  be  as  great  as  Johann 
Strauss.  That  waltz  is  wonderful.  You  are 
made !" 

Lehar  burst  into  tears,  crying,  "Thank  you, 
oh,    thank    you." 

"You  must  do  me  a  favor,"  said  Karpath, 
turning  to  Karczag,  "for  the  discourtesy  I  was 
shown." 

"Anything.     What  is  it?" 

"I  want  my  friend,  the  manager  of  the 
Leipsic  Theatre,  to  have  the  rights  of  'The 
Merry  Widow'  in  his  city.  He  is  almost 
bankrupt." 

"He  shall  have  it." 

"Hold  your  third  act  curtain  until  I  re- 
turn," said  Karpath,  and  he  rushed  to  a  near- 
by telegraph  office,  whence  he  wired  the  man- 
ager of  the  Leipsic  Theatre. 

"Telegraph  Karczag  for  rights  of  Lehar's 
new  piece  'Merry  Widow.'  Don't  ask  why. 
Do  it  quickly." 

The   man   in   Leipsic   followed   the   bidding 


and  secured  the  operetta.  He  was  practically 
bankrupt  three  years  ago.  Today  he  is 
wealthy.  The  piece  is  still  playing  in  Vienna, 
where  it  is  approaching  its  one  thousandth 
performance.  Karczag,  who  was  on  his  last 
legs,  is  worth  over  half  a  million  dollars,  and 
the  piece  is  still  in  the  height  of  success. 

Not  only  in  Vienna,  but  in  nearly  all  the 
opera  houses  of  the  Continent  where  light 
musical  pieces  are  given,  has  "The  Merry 
Widow"  been  phenomenally  successful.  In 
Copenhagen  it  was  especially  appreciated.  Ed- 
ward Grieg,  the  great  composer,  who  died  a 
few  weeks  ago,  said  of  it :  "With  his  'Merry 
Widow'  the  composer,  Franz  Lehar,  has  made 
more  money  in  this  city  during  the  past  year 
than  I  have  made  in  all  my  career."  In  Lon- 
don, too,  the  opera  is  still  a  great  success. 

It   is    probable    that    Mr.    Savage   will    send 

out  one  or  more  additional  companies  to  give 

"The    Merry    Widow"    in    other    cities,    as   its 

run   in   New   York  promises   to   be  prolonged. 

.<«*-- — — - — _ 

Judge  Martin  decided  that  certain  evidence 
was  inadmissible.  The  attorney  took  strong 
exception  to  the  ruling,  and  insisted  that  it 
was  admissible.  "I  know,  your  honor,"  said 
he,  warmly,  "that  it  is  proper  evidence.  Here 
I  have  been  practicing  at  the  bar  for  forty 
years,  and  now  I  want  to  know  if  I  am  a 
fool?"  "That,"  quietly  replied  the  court,  "is 
a  question  of  fact,  and  not  of  law,  so  I  won't 
pass  any  opinion  upon  it,  but  will  let  the  jury 
decide." 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 

Forty   Years 

In  Household  Use. 

Unequalled 

For  Cleaning  and  Polishing 

SILVERWARE. 

Send  address  for  a  FKEE  SAMPLE, 

or  15  cents  in   Btamps  for  a  full  box. 

The  Electro  Silicon  Co.,  30  Cliff  St.,  New  York. 

Grocers  and  Druggists  sell  it. 


JUST  A  BOOK  STORE 

Robertson  s 

1539  Van  Ness  Ave. 

NEAR  PINE 
"Ntxt  to  Ihi  WhiU  Houu" 


Oakland's 

Beautiful    New    Hotel 
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and  Broadway 

NOW 

OPEN 

Beautifully  fu 
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rooms  with  every  modern 
a    la    Carte    at    moderate 
S.  MULLAN,  Manager. 

EDUCATIONAL 


Irving  Institute  and  California  Conser- 
vatory of  Music,  2126  California  St.,  San  Francisco 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Music, 
languages,  art  and  elocution.  Accredited  by  the 
Universities.  Pupils  admitted  at  any  time. 
MISS  ELLA  M.  PINKHAM,  Principal. 

California  Conservatory  of  Music — Full  corps  of 
teachers  in  ah  departments.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. HERMAN  GENSS,  Director. 


Wet  Weather  Goods 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER 

COMPANY 

573-579   Market  Street,  near  Second 

Ttlcphmc  Ktamj  J7SS 


=$3,SOO= 


For  sale,  on  easy  terms,  a  cozy  home  prop- 
erty in  Los  Gatos.  Delightfully  situated.  All 
modern  improvements.  Completely  furnished. 
A  few  moments'  walk  to  Interurban  cars  and 
depot.     Address    Box   84,    Los   Gatos. 


WANTED  FOR  CASH 

I  want  a  fine  diamond  weighing  three  karats 
to  six  karats.  Must  be  of  perfect  color  and 
free  from  blemish.  Am  ready  to  pay  cash  for 
a  suitable  stone.  Price  must  be  low.  Dealers 
not  considered.  Address,  in  confidence,  stat- 
ing size,  color  and  the  very  lowest  cash  prize, 
"Diamond,"  Box  1116,  Argonaut  Office,  San 
Francisco,    Cal. 


November  16,  1907. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


TWO  STRONG,  NOVEL  DRAMAS. 


By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


In  "A  Message  from  Mars"  we  are  having 
quite  a  dramatic  novelty.  The  play  adminis- 
ters a  lesson  in  ethics,  couched  in  the  form  of 
comedy,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct 
to  say  of  humorous  fantasy.  That  the  public 
feels  a  widespread  interest  in  this  much- 
heralded  play  was  attested  by  the  unusually 
large  audience  on  the  opening  night.  I  credit 
this  partly  to  the  knowledge  that  the  play 
has  won  a  great  popular  success,  but  partly 
also  to  the  fact  that  the  plot  of  the  story 
involves  communication  between  our  planet 
and  our  fiery  neighbor,  Mars. 

The  Martian  in  the  play,  however,  is  not 
nearly  so  interesting  as  the  selfish  human  he 
has  come  to  regenerate.  What  a  colossal  and 
overpowering  egotist  this  offender  is,  and  how 
supremely  convinced  he  is  of  the  wisdom 
and  justice  of  his  opinions.  He  is  like  an 
ugly  man  who  is  so  spectacularly  ugly  that 
he  is  actually  attractive.  One  can  not  resist 
a  deep,  almost  friendly  interest  in  this  man, 
who  is  so  serenely  and  immutably  fixed  in  his 
conviction  that  his  comfort  is  the  most  im- 
portant affair  of  the  universe. 

The  character  of  Horace  Parker,  the  egotist 
in  question,  is  played  with  an  absolutely  un- 
erring appreciation  of  its  humorous  possi- 
bilities by  a  very  English  actor  named  Wal- 
lace Widdecomb.  Mr.  Widdecomb  is  a  first- 
rate  comedian,  and  a  good  actor  besides.  He 
has  a  lively  play  of  facial  expression,  and  is 
a  master  in  the  art  of  expressing  a  state  of 
mind  by  an  attitude.  The  egotist  is  present 
in  almost  every  scene  in  the  play,  and  thus 
Mr.  Widdecomb  has  a  very  large  commission 
cut  out  for  him,  for  he  is  obliged  to  pass 
through  many  phases  of  feeling,  and  is  the 
prominent  figure  in  every  situation. 

Horace  Parker  represents  the  smug,  re- 
spectable Briton  who,  intrenched  in  the  fixed 
privilege  of  caste,  feels  that  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  the  law  was  made  for  his  special 
protection.  The  agency  used  by  Richard  Gan- 
thony,  the  author  of  the  play,  to  disturb  this 
state  of  colossal  selfishness  is  ridicule.  He 
makes  the  selfishness,  the  self-satisfaction,  of 
the  case-hardened  egotist  supremely  ridicu- 
lous. The  egotist  is  taught  by  the  Martian 
the  lesson  of  "put  yourself  in  his  place"  by 
being  reduced  to  a  condition  of  rags  and 
penury  in  a  dream.  The  dream  idea  is  old, 
but  the  theme  is  new.  So  is  the  treatment 
of  it.  A  moral  lesson  that  is  inculcated 
through  an  evening  of  hearty  amusement — 
this  is  what  the  author  of  "A  Message  from 
Mars"   has   successfully   accomplished. 

He  has  lightly  touched  those  remote  chords 
which  respond  to  the  idea  of  there  being  some 
bond  of  brotherhood  between  the  fortunate 
and  unfortunate  ;  and  caused  a  perception  to 
come  to  the  prosperous,  even  between  laughs, 
that  it  is  not  always  through  shiftlessness 
or  criminality  that  the  derelicts  have  made  a 
failure  of  life. 

Yet  so  lightly  and  merrily  does  the  author 
handle  his  theme  that  we  scarcely  realize  that 
there  is  a  moral  to  the  the  play  until  the 
play  is  done. 

There  is  not  a  single  scene  in  the  whole 
piece  that  is  given  throughout  in  a  spirit  of 
seriousness.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is 
when  the  egotist,  unmoved  by  the  melancholy 
story  of  an  unfortunate  inventor — who  has 
been  cheated  out  of  his  rights — harshly  ejects 
him,  giving  him  neither  aid  nor  sympathy. 
The  author  has  not  attempted  to  bestow 
upon  the  visitor  from  Mars  either  super- 
human or  inhuman  physical  attributes  beyond 
an  ash-colored  complexion.  H.  G.  Wells,  in 
"A  War  of  the  Worlds,"  made  his  invading 
Martian  warriors  unwieldy  creatures,  built 
like  the  octopus,  in  spite  of  their  extraordi- 
nary mental  development.  But  Mr.  Gan- 
thony's  idea  is  to  present  a  Jove-like  figure, 
armed  with  some  very  efficacious  thunder- 
bolts, with  which  to  subdue  the  egotist  when 
his  sins  of  omission  are  too  flagrant. 

In  terrorizing  his  pupil  into  a  proper  state 
of  submission,  the  alarming  visitor  makes  a 
very  pretty  approximation  to  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  an  earthquake,  and  it  really  looked 
quite  familiar  and  homelike  when  the  fur- 
niture pranced  around  the  room,  and  the 
tables  and  chairs  courtesied  to  each  other. 

•The  company  appearing  in  the  piece  plays 
parts  so  subsidiary  to  the  main  character  that 
none  ranks  on  an  equal  plane  with  Mr.  Widde- 
comb. But  every  part  is  most  satisfactorily 
represented.  The  egotist's  sweetheart  is  a 
nice  little  rosy  posy  of  a  girl,  who  is  particu- 
larly well  suited  to  the  role.  The  inventor- 
tramp,  played  by  Alfred  Beaumont,  is,  next 
to  the  egotist,  the  best  acted  character,  and 
the  tramp  make-up  is  so  realistic  and  Mr. 
Beaumont's  tone  and  aspect  so  natural  that 
the  looker-on  falls  into  the  dream  quite  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

But  "A  Message  from  Mars"  is  not  the  only 
attraction  this  week  to  rival  the  formidable 
"The  Lion  and  the  Mouse"  at  the  Van  Ness 
Theatre. 


At  the  New  Alcazar  Theatre  they  are  run- 
ning a  piece  by  George  Broadhurst,  author  of 
"The  Man  of  the  Hour,"  which  no  lover  of 
good  plays  should  fail  to  see.  It  opens  with 
a  trial,  but  not  with  the  conventional  trial 
scene  we  are  accustomed  to. 

There    are    many    people    who,    in    spite    of 


some  natural  curiosity,  have  never  had  occa- 
sion to  witness  the  formal  process  of  a  trial 
in  a  court  of  law.  In  "The  Mills  of  the  Gods" 
the  author,  understanding  the  dramatic  possi- 
bilities of  one  conducted  in  regular  style, 
has  devoted  the  entire  first  act  to  the  closing 
scenes  of  the  trial  of  two  young  bookkeepers 
who  are  accused  of  embezzling.  The  audience 
occupies  the  place  of  the  spectator  in  the 
courtroom,  and,  at  the  rising  of  the  curtain, 
is  almost  immediately  held  in  a  grip  of  the 
keenest  interest,  for  the  scene  is  like  life 
itself.  There  are  no  Irish  witnesses,  no  Sam 
Wellers,  no  comic  relief  lugged  in  by  the 
ears. 

The  quality  of  the  act  is  so  simply,  severely 
dramatic  that  it  passes  as  the  drama  of  life. 
The  players  lose  their  identity  and  become 
judge  and  jury,  lawyer  and  clerk.  The  law- 
yers examine  witnesses,  make  points,  appeal 
to  the  judge,  present  their  case.  The  prison- 
ers lock  their  features  in  an  unbetraying 
rigidity.  Then  comes  the  moment  of  drama 
for  which  the  greedy  haunter  of  courtrooms 
is  ever  on  the  alert.  One  of  the  prisoners, 
wrought  to  a  sudden  heat  of  resolve  through 
unexpected  news  of  grievous  import,  confesses 
his  guilt.  The  confession  is  made  in  a  manly 
spirit  of  repentance,  of  desire  to  expiate.  It 
is  deeply  moving,  and  as  given  by  Bertram 
Lytell  was  the  most  beautiful  exhibition  of 
acting  I  have  yet  witnessed  from  this  highly 
talented  youth. 

The  act  then  moves  on  to  a  logical  con- 
clusion, ending  with  the  summing  up  of  the 
judge,  the  sentence  of  the  two  criminals. 

I  can  scarcely  recall  a  scene  in  a  play 
that  passed  with  so  much  the  effect  of  reality 
as  this  whole  act.  Only  the  falling  of  the 
curtain  broke  the  spell.  There  was  no  touch 
of  artificiality  to  disturb  the  general  effect; 
for  the  formal  routine  followed  in  the  proc- 
ess of  the  trial  was  not  more  evenly  main- 
tained than  the  matter-of-factness  of  the  play- 
ers. Only  the  demeanor  of  the  two  prisoners 
brought  a  sense  of  departure  from  court 
routine.  Mr.  Walling,  who  played  the  part 
of  the  more  hardened  of  the  two  offenders, 
presented  almost  as  excellent  a  piece  of  act- 
ing as  Mr.  Lytell's.  Without  any  special 
make-up,  and  with  merely  a  lowering  of  the 
expression,  he  made  the  essential  differences 
of  the  character  of  the  two  persons  as  they 
sat  in  the  dock  fully  apparent. 

This  first  act  in  its  entirety  is  so  admirably 
constructed,  so  compact,  so  cumulative  in  in- 
terest, and  so  successful  in  the  completeness 
of  the  appeal  made  to  the  sympathies  that  it 
excels  the  remaining  three,  both  in  general 
merit  and  concrete  interest.  But  the  play  is 
interesting  right  through,  and  in  the  third  act 
there  comes  a  scene  that  is  so  intensely  ex- 
citing that  the  spectator,  witnessing  the  life 
and  death  struggle  between  two  desperate 
men,  becomes  positively  breathless.  The 
scene  had  evidently  been  most  carefully  re- 
hearsed, for  it  went  with  the  startling  effect 
of  a  sudden  and  irrepressible  conflict  to  the 
death. 

Through  the  deep  sympathy  that  is  felt  in 
every  breast  for  the  worthier  of  the  two  em- 
bezzlers, who,  like  another  Jean  Valjean,  has 
built  on  the  ruins  of  his  past  a  blameless 
present,  full  of  nobility  of  purpose,  of  manli- 
ness, and  of  high  achievement,  the  interest  of 
the  audience  is  in  an  almost  painful  state  of 
tension.  They  wish  him  to  be  victorious,  yet 
not  to  commit  crime  afresh.  In  this  point  the 
author  maintains  the  element  of  suspense 
almost  to  the  end.  We  never  quite  know 
whether  the  young  man,  the  pendulum  of 
whose  moral  nature  has  swung  to  such  violent 
extremes,  will  win  or  not  in  the  long  conflict, 
until  almost  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain. 

But  in  the  fight  between  the  two  men,  the 
baiter  and  the  baited,  the  interest  in  the  re- 
moter issue  was  swept  aside  for  the  time  be- 
ing in  a  sudden  overwhelming  flood  of  excite- 
ment. The  two  young  actors  were  wrought 
up  to  a  state  of  high  tension  and  acted  the 
scene  with  such  concentrated  fury  of  feeling 
that  the  audience  responded  almost  with  hys- 
teria. There  were  outcries,  excited  laughter, 
silencing  hisses.  The  struggle  ended,  the 
frantic  applause  began,  and  two  very  tired 
actors,  livid  under  their  stage  cosmetics  from 
the  reaction  after  extreme  excitement,  came 
out  and  bowed  many  times  in  response  to  the 
outspoken  gratitude  of  an  audience  that  had 
just  quaffed  deeply  the  draught  of  emotion 
that  an  audience  always  craves. 

It  would  be  rather  interesting  to  discover 
whether  Messrs.  Lytell  and  Walling  will  be 
able  to  rekindle  such  a  glow  of  fierce  excite- 
ment each  night;  whether,  in  fact,  those  who 
were  present  the  first  night  did  not  enjoy 
the  mounting  foam  of  a  flavor  that  no  subse- 
quent audience  can  share. 

These  two  high  lights  in  one  evening — the 
confession  and  the  struggle — are  enough  to 
illuminate  a  dull  play.  But  the  interest  of  the 
play  is  fully  sustained  throughout — so  much 
so  that  it  takes  hold  of  the  imagination  of 
the  players  and  stimulates  them  to  their  best 
work.  The  company  as  a  whole  made  a  fine 
showing,  and  a  piece  so  intrinsically  interest- 
ing, so  excellently  played,  and  so  handsomely 
staged  ought  to  be  good  for  something  of  a 
run. 

The  board  of  managers  of  the  Maria  Kip 
Orphanage,  520  Lake  Street,  corner  of  Sev- 
enth Avenue,  Richmond  District,  will  give  a 
tea  and  fair  at  the  orphanage  on  Saturday, 
November  23,  between  the  hours  of  2  and  6 
p.  m.     Invitations  are  general. 


FOYER    AND    BOX-OFFICE    CHAT. 


The  New  Alcazar  Theatre  will  follow  its 
successful  presentation  of  "The  Mills  of  the 
Gods"  with  a  play  which  should  meet  with 
an  equally  appreciative  reception.  Beginning 
next  Monday  evening,  Clyde  Fitch's  society 
drama,  "Her  Own  Way,"  written  for  Maxine 
Elliott  and  played  by  her  with  gratifying  suc- 
cess, will  be  given,  with  especial  attention  to 
its  settings  and  accessories.  There  is  a  tender 
love  story  in  the  play,  with  many  scenes  of 
dramatic  force,  and  the  thoroughly  capable 
stock  company  will  make  the  most  of  them. 
There  will  be  Saturday  and  Sunday  matinee 
performances  as  usual. 


"The  Lion  and  the  Mouse"  is  making  a 
good  record  at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre,  and  its 
second  week,  beginning  next  Monday,  prom- 
ises more  than  a  sustained  interest.  Dorothy 
Donnelly  and  Paul  Everton  have  proved  their 
ability  in  the  leading  roles,  and  the  cast 
throughout  is  worthy.  There  is  the  usual 
matinee  on  Saturday. 


At  the  Novelty  Theatre  next  week  that 
amusing  and  impressive  comedy,  "A  Message 
from  Mars,"  will  give  way  to  a  play  of  Ameri- 
can life  which  promises  a  fund  of  enjoyment 
to  playgoers.  It  is  "Under  Southern  Skies," 
which  is  not  a  war  drama,  as  might  be  in- 
ferred from  its  title,  but  a  story  of  social 
and  family  interests  in  scenes  that  could  find 
no  more  harmonious  or  appropriate  setting 
than  the  romantic  region  below  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line.  The  engagement  opens  Sunday 
night,  and  is  for  one  week  only,  with  matinee 
Saturday. 


Not  for  many  moons  has  there  been  such  a 
bill  at  the  Orpheum  as  that  presented  this 
week.  Every  number  wins  unstinted  applause, 
and  there  is  never  a  vacant  seat  in  the  even- 
ing. With  two  performances  a  day  there  is 
still  no  opportunity  for  late  comers  to  secure 
a  choice  of  good  positions.  Of  course,  the 
star  of  the  programme  is  Nance  O'Neil,  in  the 
sleep-walking  scene  from  "Macbeth.-'  Miss 
O'Neil  is  at  her  best  in  this  striking  charac- 
terization, and  the  laughter-loving  patrons  of 
the  vaudeville  theatre  find  the  fascinating  hor- 
ror of  her  appearance  and  reading  a  great 
contrast  to  the  usual  offering,  but  demonstrate 
their  quick  appreciation  of  her  art.  Next 
week  come  Anna  Eva  Fay,  the  mind-reader 
and  wonder-worker ;  the  Great  Quartette, 
made  up  of  McDonald,  Ellis,  McKenna,  and 
Orr,  good  singers  ;  Mary  Dupont,  a  legitimate 
actress,  in  "A  Leap  Year  Leap,"  and  three 
musicians  who  give  their  act  the  peculiar 
title,  Bim,  Bomm,  Brr.  It  will  be  the  last 
week  of  Mayme  Remington  and  her  pickanin- 
nies ;  the  three  Meers,  and  the  Baggesens, 
china-smashing  jugglers. 


Fritzi  Scheff,  last  seen  here  in  the  Metro- 
politan Grand  Opera  Company,  returns  on 
Monday,  November  25,  and  will  appear  in 
"Mile.  Modiste,"  the  opera  written  for  her 
by  Henry  Blossom  and  Victor  Herbert,  at,  the 
Van  Ness  Theatre.  The  sale  of  seats  for  her 
engagement  opens  Thursday  of  next  week. 


One  of  the  notable  events  of  the  season  will 
be  the  concert  next  Friday  afternoon,  Novem- 
ber 22,  at  the  New  Alcazar  Theatre  by  Mrs. 
Lillian  Birmingham,  contralto ;  Mrs.  Oscar 
Mansfeldt,  pianiste ;  Mr.  Frederick  Maurer, 
accompanist;  Miss  Helen  Heath,  soprano,  and 
other  singers.  Bernat  Jaulus's  orchestra  will 
assist.  The  first  part  of  the  programme  will 
consist  of  classic  songs  by  European  and 
American  composers,  and  following  this  will 
be  given  a  scene  from  the  opera  "Pygmalion 
and  Galatea,"  with  Mrs.  Birmingham  as  Pyg- 
malion and  Miss  Heath  as  Galatea.  Doctor 
H.  J.  Stewart  will  be  the  musical  conductor 
of   the   concert. 


During  Thanksgiving  week  "David  Harum" 
will  be  given  at  the  New  Alcazar  Theatre, 
with  Fred  J.  Butler  in  the  name  part. 

-4*fr- 

Grand  Opera  at  the  Greek  Theatre. 

A  feast  of  grand  opera  and  opera  music 
will  be  offered  this  Saturday  evening,  No- 
vember 16,  at  the  Greek  Theatre  in  Berkeley. 
Manager  Will  L.  Greenbaum  will  present  the 
Milan  Opera  Company  in  "I'Pagliacci,"  with 
Sighorina  Bertozzi  as  Nedda ;  Signor  Sig- 
norini  as  Canio;  Signor  Pimazzoni  as  Tonio  ; 
Signor  Pacini  as  Silvio.  The  opera  will  be 
preceded  by  a  concert  in  which  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  company  not  in  the  cast  will  take 
part. 

This  will  be  the  final  attraction  at  the  Greek 
Theatre  for  the  season.  The  performance 
is  under  the  auspices  of  the  dramatic  and  mu- 
sical committee,  and  the  proceeds  are  for  the 
music   fund  of  the  theatre. 

Doctor  H.  J.  Stewart  received  the  an- 
nouncement this  week  that  the  first  prize  in 
the  contest  arranged  by  the  Chicago  Madrigal 
Club  for  a  musical  setting  for  a  selected 
poem  had  been  awarded  to  him.  The  compo- 
sition is  a  four-part  chorus,  and  will  be  sung 
without  accompaniment  in  true  madrigal  form. 
It  will  be  the  feature  at  the  next  concert  of 
the  Chicago  Madrigal  Club,  which  is  an  old 
and  famous  organization.  Many  composers 
have  participated  in  the  contests  for  prizes 
offered  by  the  club,  and  Doctor  Stewart's  vic- 
tory is  a  notable  one. 
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AMUSEMENTS 


ORPHEUM 

ELLIS  STREET,  NEAR  FILLMORE 

Ablolutcly  Clan  A  Theatre  Buildine 

Week  beginning  Ibis   Sunday   afternoon,  November  17 

Matinee    Every   Day 

ADVANCED  VAUDEVILLE 

ANNA  EVA  FAY,  in  Somnolency;  the 
GREAT  QUARTETTE;  MARY  DUPONT  & 
CO.,  in  "A  Leap  Year  Leap";  BIMM  BOMM 
BRRR;  3— MEERS— 3;  MAYME  REMING- 
TON and  PICKS;  Orpheum  Motion  Pictures, 
and  Last  Week  and  Great  Comedy  Hit  of 
THE   BAGGESENS. 

PRICES— Evenings,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinees  (except  Sundays  and 
Holidays),  10c,  23c,  50c.     Phone,  WEST  6000. 


New  Alcazar  Th°?l?„tmt 

Cor.  Sutter  and  Steiner  S».     Absolutely  Clan  "A"  Building 
BELASCO  A  MAYER.  Owners  and  Managers 

Thirty-Sixth  Week  the  New  Alcazar  Stock  Co. 

Commencing  Monday   Evening,    Nov.    18 

MAXINE   ELLIOT'S   GREAT  SUCCESS 

HER   OWN  WAY 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  Nov.  22,  MUSICAL 

MATINEE 
Mrs.    Lillian    Birmingham,    Mrs.    Oscar    Mans- 
feldt in  Concert;  to  conclude  with  scene 
from    Victor    Masse's    opera 
PYGMALION  AND  GALATEA 
Bernat   Jaulus    orchestra;    Dr.    H.    J.    Stewart, 
Conductor 
Seats  now  on   sale  at  theatre. 


VAN  NESS  THEATRE 

Cor.  Van  Neu  and  Grove  —  Phone  Market   500 

Tonight,    Sunday    Night,    and 
ALL  NEXT  WEEK 
Matinees  Saturdays  Only. 
Henry    B.   Harris  presents  the  greatest  Ameri- 
can success  of  the  century 

The  Lion  and  the  Mouse 

By  Charles  Klein. 
Mondav,     Nov.     25— FRITZI     SCHEFF     in 
'■Mile.   Modiste." 


O'Farrcll 

and  Steiner 


Novelty  Theatre 

PAone    IVal  3990 


One    Week — Commencing 

SUNDAY  NIGHT,  NOVEMBER  17 

Matinee  Saturday  Only 

Under  Southern  Skies 

The   Great    Success 
By  the  author  of  "Way  Down   East." 
Massive    production,    complete    in    every    detail 
Coming— PRIMROSE  MINSTRELS. 


RACING  ! 

NEW  CALIFORNIA  JOCKEY  CLUB 

Oakland 
Race  Track 

Six  or  more  Races  each  Week  Day,  RAIN  OR 
SHINE.    Races  start  at  1:40  p.  m.  sharp. 

For  Special  Trains  stopping  at  the  Track  take 
the  S.  P.  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  Street,  leaves 
at  12,  thereafter  every  twenty  minutes  until 
1:40   p.   m. 

No  smoking  in  last  two  cars,  which  are  re- 
served for  ladies  and  their  escorts. 

Returning,  trains  leave  the  track  after  fifth 
and    last   races. 

THOMAS  H.  WILLIAMS,  Prcs. 

PERCY  W.  TREAT,  Sec. 
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[TOWN.  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


Will  loan  eight  thousand  ($8,000)  dollars 

on    approved  security  for    one 

year  or   less  at  one  per  cent. 

monthly. 

Address    Box    2116,  Argonaut,    Snr     1 

THE    ARGONAUT 


November  16,  1907. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


Some  unfortunate  trouble  seems  to  have 
broken  out  over  the  pompadour.  It  is 
strange  that  women  can  not  be  allowed  to 
please  themselves  in  these  matters,  for  it  is 
very  certain  that  they  do  not  please  any 
one  else.  It  is  the  ancient  and  immemorial 
right  of  every  woman  to  deform  her  body  in 
its  any  and  every  part,  in  any  way  that  she 
pleases,  to  produce  hills  where  there  should 
be  valleys  and  valleys  where  there  should  be 
hills,  and  generally  to  rearrange  the  landscape 
at  the  dictates  of  fashion.  As  the  cowboy  said 
when  he  was  asked  why  he  allowed  his  wife 
to  beat  him  with  the  colTee  stick,  "it  pleases 
her  and  it  don't  hurt  me."  In  the  same  way, 
if  women  can  alleviate  the  disadvantages  of 
their  sex  by  laying  out  the  ground  in  new  and 
original  forms,  there  seems  to  be  no  valid 
reason   for  any  interference. 

But  they  are  a  little  tyrannical  in  these 
matters  down  Pittsburg  way.  The  department 
stores  of  that  burg  discharged  forty  young 
women  for  their  devotion  to  the  pt  mpadour, 
and  as  a  result  there  was  an  outcry  which  is 
still  echoing  in  the  empty  places  of  the  world. 
Of  course,  the  department  stores  had  to  give 
way,  ceia  va  sans  dire.  All  the  other  young 
women,  whether  pompadour  wearers  or  not, 
threatened  to  strike  at  once  if  the  infamous 
ukase  was  enforced.  There  was  a  storm  of 
fuss  and  feathers,  heated  conclaves  in  dressing 
rooms,  and  frenzied  protests  and  defiances. 
"The  sex"  triumphed.  It  always  does.  And 
now  there  are  more  pompadours  in  Pitts- 
burg than  there  ever  were  before.  It  was  a 
gallant  but  foolish  effort,  conceived  in  ignor- 
ance and  preordained  to  failure.  The  Chi- 
cago stores  tried  the  same  thing  a  long  time 
ago  and  failed.  So  did  the  director  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  choir  in  New  York.  He  failed. 
The  metropolitan  stores  know  better  than  to 
try  such  a  thing.  The  Pittsburg  variety  of 
"rough  on  rats"  is  not  now  in  demand  any- 
where. 

Of  course,  the  Pittsburg  storekeepers  have 
something  to  say  in  defense  of  their  miserable 
attempt.  In  the  first  place,  the  girls  waste 
their  time  looking  to  see  if  the  pompadours 
are  "standing  up  all  right."  A  dejected,  ab- 
ject, or  low-spirited  pompadour  is  worse  than 
none  at  all,  and  constant  visits  to  the  mirror 
are  essential.  Then,  again,  the  girls  have  to 
hold  their  heads  so  high  in  the  effort  to  make 
the  pompadour  behave  itself  that  they  acquire 
a  haughty  expression  which  makes  the  pros- 
pective customer  imagine  that  he  has  suddenly 
met  the  whole  Arctic  north.  We  now  under- 
stand for  the  first  time  one  of  the  most  painful 
and  humiliating  features  connected  with 
"shopping,"  and  shall  henceforth  avoid  young 
ladies  with  pompadours  in  the  hope  of  lessen- 
ing the  sense  of  personal  unworthiness.  These 
are  the  main  reasons  assigned  by  the  Pittsburg 
storekeepers  for  an  already  discredited  edict, 
but  they  are  ruthlessly  swept  on  one  side  by  a 
fair  critic  of  both  sides  with  a  scornful  sug- 
gestion that  if  the  girls  would  cease  to  use 
their  pompadours  as  pencil  holders  and  as 
receptacles  for  undischarged  chewing  gum  the 
said  pompadours  would  not  look  "stringy"  and 
would  not  need  such  constant  and  solicitous 
attention. 

The  origin  of  the  pompadour  is,  like  James 
Yellowplush's  ancestry,  "wroped  in  mystery." 
•Its  wearers  try  to  persuade  themselves  that  it 
was  invented  by  the  great  marquise  of  that 
name,  but  a  gentleman  who  is  skilled  in  Indian 
lore  asserts  that  the  pompadour  is  borrowed 
from  the  Osage  Indians,  among  whom  it  has 
been  the  fashion  for  many  centuries.  This  is 
what  we  had  ourselves  supposed,  although 
there  is  a  very  similar  head-dress  in  vogue 
among  the  Polynesian  cannibals.  Paris  and 
London  have  launched  their  futile  thunders 
against  the  pompadour  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, but  it  seems  to  be  just  hideous  enough 
and  repulsive  enough  to  make  it  very  dear  to 
the  female  heart. 

The  New  York  World  preaches  a  sermon 
on  the  subject  of  the  personal  extravagance 
of  the  New  Yorker.  As  a  text  we  have  a 
general  epitome  of  the  situation  by  I.  S.  Cobb, 
who  says : 

Is  not  tlie  native  New  Yorker  the  prey  and 
the  plaything  of  the  waiter,  the  cabman,  the  ticket 
speculator,  and  the  marketraan?  Does  he  not  pay 
two  prices  for  food  in  the  glittering  Broadway  cafe, 
and  then,  after  waiting  an  hour,  receive  a  cold, 
dead  portion  of  something  that  he  didn't  order  and 
never  would  think  of  ordering  unless  delirious? 
Does  he  not  recognize  that  the  legal  tariff  of  cab 
charges  is  pure  fiction  and  fork  over  what  the 
weather-beaten  Rube  Burrows  on  the  top  of  the 
hansom  may  demand?  Does  he  not — but,  oh, 
what's  the  use!  The  scales  they  weigh  him  on 
at  birth  give  false  returns,  and  at  his  funeral 
the  undertaker  charges  his  estate  for  extra  car- 
riages   that    never    show    up. 

Now,  the  fault  of  personal  extravagance  is 
not,  perhaps,  wholly  unconnected  with  the 
present  rise  in  prices,  while  it  is  certainly  a 
factor  in  the  money  stringency.  The  accusa- 
tion against  the  New  Yorker  is  a  simple  one. 
He  pays  whatever  he  is  asked,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  principle  with  him  to  go  where  he 
is  asked  the  most  extortionate  prices.  To  the 
quality  of  his  purchases  he  is  largely  indif- 
ferent so  long  as  the  cost  is  high  enough  to 
tickle  his  inordinate  vanity.  So  long  as  he 
positively  likes  to  be  cheated  in  the  most 
impude't  manner,  he  is  not  likely  to  go  un- 
;sfie-,  in  this  respect. 

>f  the  particulars  given  by  the  World 


are  certainly  stupefying.  We  are  told,  for 
instance,  of  a  man  who  took  two  ladies  to  a 
Fifth  Avenue  restaurant.     Here  is  the  bill: 


Three   cocktails    

Muskmelon    

Three  little  neck  clams. 

Caviar  pates    

Three   chicken    okra.... 


$0.75 

1.50 

75 

1.50 

1.50 

Three  sole  Marguery 3.00 

Champagne    7.00 

Filet    mignon    3.00 

French  artichoke 2.25 

Peas,  etc 1.50 

Salad  of  lettuce  hearts 2.00 

But  there  is  worse  to  come.  It  occurred  to 
these  festive  diners  that  a  small  portion  of 
game  duck  would  be  an  admirable  addition  to 
the  salad  and  two  birds  were  ordered.  The 
waiter  consulted  his  chief  as  to  the  propriety 
of  such  parsimony  as  ordering  two  ducks  for 
three  people — and  at  the  end  of  a  sumptuous 
dinner — and  that  exalted  functionary  ex- 
plained that  the  order  was  an  impossible  one. 
Either  three  ducks  must  be  served  or  none  at 
all. 

The  World  goes  on  to  say  that  at  any  of 
the  first-class  London  restaurants  the  prices 
for  the  items  on  this  bill  would  be  consider- 
ably less  than  half  of  the  New  York  prices. 
The  American  establishment  would  probably 
claim  that  the  provisions  are  of  better  quality, 
but  this,  says  the  World,  is  a  delusion.  As 
there  is  no  cold  storage  in  England,  the  foods 
there  are  of  better  quality  and  flavor,  "and 
in  spite  of  the  general  ideas  on  the  subject, 
the  best  chefs  remain  on  the  other  side." 
Here  is  a  copy  of  a  bill  of  fare  from  the 
Cafe  Royal  in  Regent  Street,  London,  which 
will  serve  as  a  basis  for  comparison: 

One  pot  au  feu $0.50 

One  sole  Weleska 87 

One  supreme  d'agneau 87 

One  haricots  verts 37 

One  parfait  de  foie  gras 1.00 

One  caille  cocotte 1.25 

One  salad    25 

Rents  are  not  substantially  higher  in  New 
York  than  in  London,  at  least  for  such  places 
as  fashionable  restaurants,  while  in  the  matter 
of  equipment  the  London  restaurants  are 
ahead.  At  the  Savoy  Hotel  in  London  there 
are  a  dozen  fully  furnished  dressing  tables 
in  the  ladies'  cloakroom,  with  as  many  maids 
in  attendance,  while  in  New  York  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  find  the  dressing-room  that  has 
more  than  two  maids.  The  World  sum- 
marizes the  situation  by  saying: 

Of  course,  a  restaurant  keeper  may  claim  with 
some  justice  that  it  is  his  privilege  to  charge  the 
prices  he  pleases  so  long  as  his  patrons  are  content 
to  pay,  so  he  asks  a  dollar  for  two  Scotch  whiskys 
and  a  club  soda,  although  one  bottle  of  liquor  costs 
him  less  than  a  dollar  and  the  soda  but  ten  cents 
a  bottle,  if  as  much. 

The  remarkable  fact  is  that  the  American— and 
the  American  alone — seems  pleased  to  pay  extor- 
tionate charges  and  throngs  the  places  where  the 
items  on  the  menu  card  are  opposite  rates  that  are 
fully  four  times  those  charged  at  the  best  places 
abroad. 


"While  on  the  subject  of  restaurants,  it  is 
interesting  to  learn  the  opinion  of  such  an 
authority  as  Louis  Sherry  on  the  tipping  prac- 
tice. Mr.  Sherry  was  interviewed  in  New 
York,  and  he  had  the  courage  to  say  that 
he  warmly  approved  of  tip-giving,  although, 
of  course,  any  waiter  who  allowed  his  feelings 
to  show  on  the  surface,  so  to  speak,  would  be 
immediately  discharged.  But  Mr.  Sherry  likes 
to   see  his  waiters  get   a  good   tip.     It   makes 


them  interested  in  their  work  and  anxious  to 
stay.  But  very  often  the  public  does  not 
really  know  what  is  a  good  tip  : 

"If  a  man  comes  in  during  the  afternoon  and 
orders  a  bottle  of  beer  and  a  sandwich,  15  cents  is 
a  good  tip;  if  he  has  a  luncheon  that  costs  him 
$2,  30  or  35  cents  is  a  good  tip;  if  he  and  a 
friend  have  a  dinner  that  costs  $10,  a  dollar  tip 
is  not  too  much.  I  should  say  that,  varying  with 
the  size  of  the  check,  the  tips  run  from  15  to  10 
per  cent. 

"It  makes  a  difference,  of  course,  when  wine  is 
ordered.  It  would  be  ridiculous  for  a  waiter  who 
serves  an  $8  bottle  of  wine  to  expect  80  cents. 

"Take  them  as  a  whole,  Americans  are  very 
generous  tippers.  There  was  a  time  when  this 
reputation  attracted  large  numbers  of  waiters 
from  Europe.  It  was  an  easy  thing  in  those  days 
to  secure  good  waiters.  But  since  Americans  have 
taken  to  European  travel,  the  waiters  remain  on 
the  other  side  and  gather  the  tips  there." 

And  while  on  the  subject  of  tips  it  is 
surely  worth  while  to  give  a  moment's  atten- 
tion to  an  amazing  wail  that  comes  from  a 
Philadelphia  waiter.  We  have  all  heard  the 
complaint  that  comes  from  men  who  have 
been  mistaken  for  waiters  through  the  simi- 
larity of  attire.  But  until  now  we  have  never 
heard  a  waiter  lodge  a  complaint  upon  the 
same  score.  We  live  and  learn,  for  here  is 
a  waiter  who  has  a  distinct  grievance  upon 
this  very  score.     This  is  what  he  says : 

"Men  go  about  complaining  of  being  mistook 
for  waiters.  But  it  is  on  the  other  foot,  really, 
that  the  shoe  rests.  Us  waiters  are  the  real  com- 
plainants in  these  cases  of  mistaken  identity.  Our 
kicks  are  sincere.     The  others'  ring  false. 

"For  at  dances  and  balls  and  such  like  crushes 
many  a  young  man  makes  money  by  being  mistook 
for  a  waiter.  How  does  he  make  money?  Why, 
he  is  tipped,  and  all  them  tips  he  pockets,  never 
thinking  of  handing  them  over  to  their  rightful 
owners. 

"At  every  big  affair  we  count  on  a  loss  of  5 
per  cent  through  the  dishonest  advantage  that  im- 


pecunious young  swells  take  of  being  mistook  for 
waiters." 

Is  it  credible?  Can  such  things  be?  Is  the 
Caucasian  race  so  badly  played  out  as  this 
would  seem  to  imply?  Of  course,  the  life  of 
the  jeunesse  dorce  is  a  costly  one,  but  is  it 
actually  eked  out  by  a  surreptitious  collection 
of  fees  that  are  intended  for  the  waiter? 


The  Evangelical  General  Alliance  of  Mil- 
waukee has  passed  resolutions  denouncing 
dancing,  smoking,  theatre-going,  card-playing, 
and  all  similar  devices  of  the  evil  one,  and 
yet  there  are  thoughtless  persons  who  wonder 
at  the  decay  of  true  religious  feeling.  After 
all,  we  are  not  so  very  far  removed  from 
those  mediaeval  days  when  the  official  ex- 
ponents of  religion  were  convulsed  by  such 
weighty  problems  as  the  number  of  angels 
that  could  stand  on  the  point  of  a  needle. 
The  spectacle  of  the  evangelical  alliance  with 
its  eagle  eye  fixed  upon  the  great  social  prob- 
lems of  the  days  and  then  placing  itself  upon 
record  in  the  matter  of  dances  and  theatres 
is  almost  enough  to  make  one  despair.  But, 
lest  an  injustice  be  done,  let  us  hasten  to  say 
that  other  weighty  matters  were  solemnly  dis- 
cussed. A  resolution  deploring  "prayerless 
marriages"  was  adopted,  and  here,  at  least,  a 
measure  of  unstinted  praise  is  due.  Those 
who  neglect  any  possible  precaution  before 
marriage  are  likely  to  be  past  praying  for 
after  marriage.  The  other  matter  of  impor- 
tance after  the  amusements  and  marriage  cus- 
toms of  the  nation  had  been  adequately  dealt 
with  was  a  recommendation  that  ministers  be 
paid  higher  salaries. 

Yeast — Did  you  ever  exercise  with  a  medi- 
cine ball?  Crimsonbcak— Well,  I've  taken 
something  for  snakebites,  if  that's  what  you 
mean. — Yonkcrs  Statesman. 
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LACE  CURTAINS 
and  UPHOLSTERY 

Our  large  display  of  Lace  Curtains 
contains  the  newest  patterns  and 
many  original  effects  in  Filet,  Point 
Arabe,  Renaissance,  Marie  Antoin- 
ette, Cluny,  Irish  Point  and  Madras, 
also  Vestibule  and  Sash  Curtains,  Bed 
Sets,  etc.  Our  unequalled  facilities 
enable  us  to  furnish  high  class  Uphol- 
stery of  exclusive  design.  Special  at- 
tention to  Hotels  and  Apartment 
Houses 

PRICES    AS  LOW    AS    THE   LOWEST 
"SLOANE  QUALITY"  CONSIDERED 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epicrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


The  worthy  shepherd  of  the  Mission  Meth- 
odist Church  in  a  burst  of  passionate  elo- 
quence in  denunciation  of  the  world's  wicked- 
ness declared  :  "Hell  is  full  of  cocktails,  high 
halls,  and  peek-a-boo  waists."  Voice  from  the 
gallery:  "Oh,  Death,  where  is  thy  sting!" 


A  party  of  traveling  men  in  a  Chicago 
hotel  were  one  day  boasting  of  the  business 
done  by  their  respective  firms,  when  one  of 
the  drummers  said:  "No  house  in  the  country, 
I  am  proud  to  say,  has  more  men  and  women 
pushing  its  line  of  goods  than  mine."  "What 
do  you  sell?"  he  was  asked.  "Baby  carriages!" 
shouted  the  drummer,  as  he  fled  from  the 
room. 


It  was  when  there  were  packet-boats  on 
the  Erie  Canal.  An  Irishman  offered  to  work 
his  passage  to  Buffalo,  and  they  set  him  lead- 
ing the  horses  that  towed  the  boat.  He 
worked  faithfully  for  two  days,  doing  a  great' 
deal  of  thinking.  On  the  third  day  he  thought 
it  out.  "By  the  powers,"  he  said,  "I  moight 
as  well  walk  as  work  my  passage."  And  walk 
he  did,  without  even  thanking  his  employers. 


Mendez,  the  Hebrew  poet,  sat  to  Hayden 
for  a  portrait,  and  told  him  not  to  put  it  in 
his  show  room,  as  he  wished  to  keep  the 
matter  a  secret.  Hayden,  however,  could  not 
resist  exhibiting  the  picture  to  a  friend. 
"That's  Mendez,"  he  said.  "You  don't  say 
so !  Well,  upon  my  word,  you've  not  been 
so  fortunate  as  usual.  It's  not  in  the  least 
like  him."  "Well,"  said  Hayden,  "the  fact 
is,  he  particularly  wished  it  should  not  be 
known." 

An  old  South  Carolina  darkey  was  sent  to 
the  city  hospital.  Upon  his  arrival  he  was 
placed  in  the  ward  and  one  of  the  nurses 
put  a  thermometer  in  his  mouth  to  take  his 
temperature.  Presently,  when  the  doctor 
made  the  rounds,  he  said :  "Well,  my  man, 
how  do  you  feel?"  "I  feels  right  tol'ble,  sar." 
"Have  you  had  anything  to  eat?"  "Yassar." 
"What  did  you  have  ?"  "A  lady  done  gimme 
a  piece  of  glass  ter  suck,  sar." 


Some  years  ago  there  lived  in  Perth,  Scot- 
land, a  man  of  convivial  habits,  well  known 
by  his  Christian  name,  Jamie.  One  dark 
night  an  acquaintance  found  Jamie  lying  at 
the  foot  of  an  outside  stair.  "Is  that  you, 
Jamie?"  asked  the  acquaintance,  in  a  voice 
of  the  greatest  astonishment.  "Aye,  it's  me," 
replied  Jamie,  in  a  tone  of  complete  resigna- 
tion. "Have  you  fa'en  doon  the  stair?"  was 
the  next  question.  "Aye !  I  fell  doon ;  but  I 
was  comin'  doon,  whether  or  no." 


When  the  foreign  missionary  had  concluded 
his  talk,  he  made  the  usual  appeal  for  contribu- 
tions, however  small.  Coming  up  to  the  plat- 
form with  several  others,  a  small  boy  mounted 
to  the  level  of  the  lecturer  and  hastening 
toward  him,  said :  "Please,  sir,  I  was  very 
much  interested  in  your  lecture,  and — and — " 
"Go  on,  my  little  man,"  said  the  missionary 
encouragingly.  "You  want  to  help  in  the 
good  work?"  "Not  exactly,  sir,"  said  the  boy, 
"What  I  want  to  know  is,  have  you  any  for- 
eign stamps  you  don't  want?" 

When  George  Ade  was  a  newspaper  re- 
porter he  was  sent  to  "write  up"  an  Irish 
laborer  who  had  fallen  from  a  building. 
When  Mr.  Ade  arrived  on  the  scene,  several 
officers  and  others  were  helping  the  injured 
man  into  the  ambulance.  Mr.  Ade  pulled  out 
his  pad  and  pencil.  "What's  his  name?"  he 
asked  one  of  the  policemen.  The  inj  ured 
man,  who  had  heard  Ade  and  who  mistook 
him  for  the  timekeeper  employed  by  the  con- 
tractor, rolled  his  eyes  in  a  disgusted  way. 
"What  d'ye  think  o'  that?"  he  muttered.  "I'm 
goin'  to  be  docked  for  the  few  minutes  I  lose 
goin'  to  the  hospital !" 


Some  weeks  ago  the  wife  of  Judge  Blank  of 
Pacific  Avenue  lost  her  cook,  and  since  she 
had  no  other  resource  she  rolled  up  her 
sleeves  and  for  a  week  provided  such  meals 
as  the  judge  had  not  enjoyed  since  those 
happy  days  when  the  Blanks  did  not  keep  a 
cook.  The  judge's  delight  was  so  great  that 
by  way  of  appreciative  acknowledgment  he 
presented  Mrs.  Blank  with  a  beautiful  ermine 
cloak.  Quite  naturally,  the  incident  was  a 
good  deal  noised  about  among  the  social  ac- 
quaintances of  the  Blanks  and  a  spirit  of 
envious  emulation  was  developed  in  certain 
quarters.  It  was  in  this  mood  that  Mrs.  Je- 
rome recited  the  story  to  her  husband.  "What 
do  I  get,  Jerry?"  she  asked,  "if  I  will  do  the 
cooking  for  a  week?"  "Well,"  said  Mr.  Je- 
rome, "at  the  end  of  a  week,  my  dear,  you'll 
get  one  of  those  long  crepe  veils." 


Peter  the  Great  particularly  delighted  in 
drawing  teeth,  and  he  strictly  enjoined  his 
servants  to  send  for  him  when  anything  of 
that  sort  was  to  be  done.  One  day  his  favor- 
ite valet  de  chambre  seemed  very  melancholy; 
the  Czar  asked  him  what  was  the  matter. 
"Oh,  your  majesty,"  said  the  man,  "my  wife 
is  suffering  the  greatest  agony  from  tooth- 
ache, and  she  obstinately  refuses  to  have  the 
tooth  taken  out."     "If  that  is  all,"  said  Peter, 


"we  will  soon  cure  il  ;  take  me  to  her  at 
once."  When  they  arrived,  the  woman  de- 
clared that  she  was  not  sulfering  at  all  ;  there 
was  nothing  the  matter  with  her.  "That  is 
the  way  she  talks,  your  majesty,"  said  the 
valet;  "she  is  suffering  tortures."  "Hold  her 
head  and  hands,"  said  the  Czar;  "I  will  have 
it  out  in  a  moment."  And  he  instantly  pulled 
out  the  indicated  tooth  with  great  dexterity, 
amid  profuse  thanks  from  the  husband.  What 
was  Peter's  indignation  to  discover  a  little 
later  that  his  valet  had  used  him  as  an  execu- 
tioner to  punish  his  wife,  who  had  never  had 
an  unsound   tooth   in  her  head. 


Reginald  de  Koven,  the  composer,  tells  of 
a  grocer  and  a  druggist  who  attended  a  Wag- 
ner concert.  As  the  programme  did  not 
please  them,  they  began  talking  on  music  in 
general  and  on  Wagner  in  particular.  "An- 
other example  of  the  fact  that  every  man 
wants  to  do  something  out  of  his  line,"  said 
the  druggist.  "That's  right,"  assented  the 
grocer.  "Now,  I'm  a  grocer,  but  I've  always 
wanted  to  be  a  banker."  "You'd  probably 
fail,"  added  the  druggist.  "Look  at  me.  I'm 
a  success  as  a  druggist,  yet  I've  always  wanted 
to  write  a  book.  This  man  Wagner  tries  his 
hand  at  music.  Just  listen  to  it.  And  yet  we 
all  know  he  builds  good  parlor  cars  !" 


THE    MERRY  MUSE. 


How  She  Took  His  Proposal. 
I    begged   Marie  to  smile  on   me. 

For    I   with   love   was  daft. 
She  smiled!     She  more  than  smiled,  for  she 
Just  held  her  sides  and   laughed. 

— Pit iladclph ia    Press. 


Utility. 
A  sleeper   from  the  Amazon 
Put   nighties  of  his  grammazon— 
The    reason,    that 
He  was  too  fat 
To  get  his  own  pajamazort! 

—Buffalo    Newts. 

A  dashing  young  fellow  from  Dayton, 
Wanted  a  girl  he  could  waiton. 

So  early  this  fall 

He  got  word  to  call. 
But  the  note  he  received   had   no  dateon. 

— Ohio  Sun. 

There  once  was  a  fellow  in  Ripon, 
A  sport  who  went  a  good  clipon 

The  race  track.     But  he 

Lost  his  money,   you  see 
He  bet,   but  the   horse  he'd  no  tipon. 

— Milwa  u  kee   Sen  tin  el. 

There  was  a  sweet  maid  in  Galveston 
Who  always  went  out  with  her  beston, 

Except  on   the   shore, 

When  quite  little  she   wore; 
But,  her  swim  over,  she'd  put  the  reston. 

— Houston   Post. 


A  Perfect  Understanding. 
He    hovered    around    her    and    watched    her    eyes, 

And  hung  on  each  musical  word— 
And  she  was  aware  of  his  stifled  sighs 

And  the  throbs  of  his  heart  she  heard; 
And   though   nothing  was  said   between   these  two, 
He  knew  she  knew  that  he  knew  she  knew. 

— Puck. 


The  Swing  of  Slim  Jenkins. 
We    had   caught   Slim  Jenks,    a   hoss-thief,    and    we 

had    him   'neath    a  tree 
With    the    necktie   round    his    larynx,    jest   as    neat 

as   it  could   be, 
When  he  says,  "Immun'ty  bathin'  seems  to  be  the 

latest  thing — 
Are  you  goin'  to  treat  me  proper,  or  is  this  a  case 

of  swing?" 

Now  we  don't  like  to   be  questioned   as   not   bein' 

up  to  date, 
So   we  let   him  slip   bis   halter    while    we   gathered 

in  debate; 
And    we    finally    decided,     without    any    show    of 

wrath, 
That  if  bathin'   's  what  is  wanted  he  kin  have  an 

Al   bath. 

So  we  took  him  to  the  duckpond,  on  old  Loco 
Simpson's    place. 

Where  the  alkali  's  so  heavy  that  it  shows  white 
on   the    face. 

And  we  dragged  him  back  and  for'ards— and  per- 
haps we  was  some  rough — 

Till  he  hollered  that  of  bathin'  lie  had  had  more 
than   enough. 

Then    we    took    him    out    and    hung    him,    as    we'd 

meant  to  do  before, 
And    we   trotted    home   a    feelin'    satisfied    plum    to 

the  core; 
And  a  thief  that  wants  immunity — no  matter  who's 

the  man — 
Should  be  sent  where  he  kin  git  it  on  the  Cactus 

Centre  plan! 

— Denver   Republican. 

A  hostler  from  the  Blue  Grass  State  has 
just  found  employment  in  one  of  the  stables 
of  a  suburban  resident.  His  darkey  dialect  is 
so  quaint  and  his  stories  of  "Ole  Kaintuck" 
so  unique,  no  member  of  the  household  misses 
an  opportunity  to  speak  to  him  and  have  him 
say  a  word.  His  employer  said  to  him  a  few 
days  ago,  as  he  was  looking  at  his  high  step- 
pers, "I  suppose  your  master  down  South  had 
a  good  many  horses?"  "Dat  we  did,  sah,  dat 
we  did !  And  my  ole  master  had  'em  all 
name  Bible  names.  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity, 
Bustle,  Stays,  and  Crinoline  was  all  one 
spring's  colts  !" 


Dr.    E.   O.    Cochrane.    Dentist,   No.    1179 
Ellis  Street,  between  Gough  and  Octavia. 


NOTICE 


A  decoction  purporting  to  be  "Chartreuse"  has  been  recently  put 
on  sale  in  this  country  under  labels  which  are  practically  fac-simile 
copies  of  the  labels  which  have  been  used  for  many  years  by  the  Car- 
thusian Monks  (Peres  Chartreux)  on  the  famous  liqueurs  made  by  them 
in  France  before  their  expulsion  from  that  country.  Such  use  of  the 
aforesaid  labels  is  calculated  to  mislead  the  public  into  the  erroneous 
belief  that  the  aforesaid  decoctions  are  the  genuine  manufacture  of  the 
Carthusian  Monks,  and  are  made  according  to  their  ancient  formulas. 

The  public  is  therefore  advised  that  the  Monks,  since  leaving 
France,  have  located  at  Tarragona,  Spain,  where  their  old-time  famous 
Liqueur  is  now  manufactured.  Although  still  holding  title  to  their 
ancient  labels  and  trade-marks,  the  present  manufacture  is  being 
shipped  under  the  label 

LIQUEUR 

Peres  Chartreux 

The  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  has  held  that  every  bottle  of  the 
SO-CALLED  CHARTREUSE  now  offered  for  sale  in  this  country 
must  bear  a  label  stating  that  "IT  IS  NOT  MADE  BY  THE  CAR- 
THUSIAN MONKS."  

BATJER  &  COMPANY 

Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States,  its  Island 
Possessions  and  Cuba 


BANKING 


The  Ang'lo-Californian  Bank,  Ltd. 


Established  1873. 


MAIN     OFFICE 

Pine  and    Sansonie   Streets, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


BRANCHES 

1030   Van     Ness    Avenue 

2049  Mission  Street 

San   Francisco 


Managers : 


I.  Steinhart 
P.  N.  LUienthal 


CAPITAL   PAID    IN 51,500,000 

SURPLUS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS 1,362,895 

A   General    Banking  Business   Conducted.      Accounts   of   Corporations,  Firms    and    Individual! 
Solicited. 

SAFE    DEPOSIT    VAULTS    AT    VAN    NESS    AVENUE    BRANCH. 


French    Savings    Bank 

The    French    Savings    Bank    Building,     108-110 
Sutter  Street. 

$665,000,000.00 

Are  invested  in  all  the  Building  and  Loan  Associ- 
ations in  the  United  States.      This  is  more  than 
the  capital  of  all  the  National  Banks. 

WHY  IS  THIS? 
Because  they  are  the  safest  investment  in  the  world 
and  pay  the  best  interest  on  money  deposited. 
The  Continental  Building  and  Loan  Association 
of  San  Francisco,  is  the  largest  in  the  United  States 
and  pays  6  per  cent,  payable  semi-annually,  on 
term  deposits;  4  per  cent  on  ordinary  deposits,  and 
from  5  to  6  per  cent  on  monthly  savings. 

THE  FRENCH-AMERICAN  BANK 

occupies  offices    in   the  same   building. 

Officers — Charles   Carpy,   President;   Arthur 
Legallet,  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz,  Vice- 
President. 

Directors — T-    E.    Artigues,    O.    Bozio,    T-   A. 
Bergerot,    E.    j.    DeSabla,  J.    M.    Dupas,    J.    S. 
Godeau,    N.    C.    Babin,    George   Belaney,    H.    de 
St.   Seine. 

WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

The     French     Savings     Bank    is    now    installing 
:>afe  Deposit  Boxes  which  will  soon  be  ready 
for  the  use  of  the  Bank's  clients. 

PACIFIC    COAST    DEPARTMENT 

1004     MERCHANTS*     EXCHANGE 

SAN    FRANCISCO 
J.  J.  Kenny                           W.  L.  W.  Millei 

Manager                           Assistant  Manager 

The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

E.    P.    BARRETT,    Member    S.    F.    Stock    ma4 

Exchange  Board 
H.  ZADIG,  Member  Merchants'   Exchanf* 

Phone  Temporary   172$ 

Guaranteed    Capital    $1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..    1,000,000.00 
Deposits,  June  29,   1907 38,156,931.28 

OFFICERS— President,     N.     Ohlandt;     First 
Vice-President,     Daniel    Meyer;     Second    Vice- 
President,     Emil     Rohte ;     Cashier,     A.     H.     R. 
Sciimidt;     Assistant     Cashier,     William     Herr- 
mann;    Secretary,     George    Tourny;     Assistant 
Secretary,   A.   H.   Muller;    Goodfellow  &   Eells, 
General    Attorneys. 

BOARD      OF      DIRECTORS— N.      Ohlandt, 
Daniel     Meyer,     Emil     Rohte,     Ign.     Steinhart, 
I.   N.   Walter,  J.   W.   Van  Bergen,    F.    Tillman, 
Jr.,   E.  T.   Kruse  and  W.    S.    Goodfellow. 

Zzdig  &  Co. 

Stock  Brokers 

324  Bush   Street                         San   Francisco 

We    have    installed    a    orivate    wire    connecting 
San    Francisco   with   Gold  field. 

THE    UNIVERSITY    SAVINGS    BANK 

BERKELEY,    CALIFORNIA. 
Savings  and  household  checking  accounts 
invited.     Interest  on  deposits 
DIRECTORS— Geo.    P.    Baxter,    President;   J. 
W.  Richards,   Vice-President;  Benjamin  Bangs, 
Vice-President;  Louis  Titus,  Dr.  Thos.  Addison, 
A.    G.    Freeman,    Duncan    McDuffie,    Perry    T. 
Tompkins,    F.    L.    Ltpman,    W.    J.    Hotchkiss, 
P.  H.  Atkinson,  Cashier. 

6i  NET 

obtained  for  you  on  any  amount  above 
1,000,  secured  by  first  mortgage  on  im- 
proved   city  real  estate.      The 
gage  made   payable  to  you  and  prompt 
payment   of   principal  and    interest   are 
further    guaranteed    from    our    funds. 
Bank  references. 
California  Properties  Limited 

1700  Call  Building.  San  Francis 

Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Established  1850                           OF  HARTFORD 

Total  Assets $5,721,433.00 

Surplus  to  Policy-Holders 2,282,186.00 

BENJAMIN    J.    SMITH 

Manager  Pacific  Department 

5it    CALIFORNIA    STREET 

San  Francisco 

THE    ARGONAUT 


November  16,  1907. 


PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and 
around  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be 
found  in  the  following  department: 

Debutantes  are  reigning  supreme  in  all 
things  social  just  now  and  every  occasion, 
either  great  or  small,  is  more  than  apt,  in 
fact  it  is  almost  certain,  to  be  in  honor  of 
one  or  another  of  the  debutantes  of  the 
year,  who  are  a  remarkably  attractive  lot  of 
girls.  They  are,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
well  bred,  charming,  traveled,  and  clever. 
They  are  also  members,  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance, of  prominent  and  well-known  families 
here,  and  in  consequence  there  is  a  vast  deal 
of    entertaining. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss 
Elsie  Sperry,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  B.  Sperry,  to  Mr.  Arno  Dosch  of 
Portland,  Oregon.  Their  wedding  will  be  an 
event  of  the  first  of  the  year,  after  which 
they  will  go  to  New  York  to  live. 

It  is  announced  that  the  engagement  for- 
merly existing  between  Miss  Christine  Judah, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Judah,  to 
Mr.  Harold  J.  Heffron,  is  at  an  end. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Alia  Henshaw,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Henshaw,  to 
Mr.  Harry  Chickering  took  place  on  Thurs- 
day evening  of  last  week  at  the  home  of  the 
bride's  parents,  the  Reverend  C.  R-  Brown 
being  the  officiating  clergyman.  Miss  Flor- 
ence Henshaw,  the  bride's  sister,  was  the 
maid  of  honor  and  the  bridesmaids  were: 
Miss  Martha  Chickering,  Miss  Katharine 
Brown,  Miss  Susan  Hall,  and  Miss  Ruth 
Houghton.  Mr.  Sidney  Pringle  was  the  best 
man  and  the  ushers  were :  Mr.  Sidney  Brock 
of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Rudolph  Schilling,  and 
Mr.  Tyler  Henshaw.  The  flower  bearers 
were  little  Miss  Sarah  Long  and  Master  Her- 
man Nichols.  The  ribbon  bearers  were :  The 
Misses  Ida  Henshaw  and  Susette  Greenwood 
and  Masters  Griffith  and  Ransome  Henshaw. 
About  three  hundred  guests  were  present. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Yeteve  Pickering, 
daughter  of  Major  Abner  Pickering,  U.  S- 
A.,  and  Mrs.  Pickering,  to  Captain  Matthew 
Smith,  Fourteenth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  took 
place  on  Wednesday  evening  of  last  week  at 
the  home  of  the  bride's  parents  at  the  Pre- 
sidio of  Monterey.  Captain  and  Mrs.  Smith 
have  left  for  New  York  and  the  East  on  their 
honeymoon  trip  of  three  months'  duration 
and  will  then  go  to  Captain  Smith's  station  in 
Idaho. 

Miss  Marguerite  Barron  will  be  the  hostess 
at  the  first  Gayety  Club  dance  on  Wednes- 
day evening  next  at  her  home,  2840  Jackson 
Street, 

Mrs.  Livingston  Low  Baker  was  the  hostess 
at  a  tea  on  Saturday  afternoon  last  from  4  to 
6  o'clock  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Fairmont 
Hotel,  in  honor  of  her  debutante  daughter, 
Miss  Helen  Baker.  Assisting  in  receiving 
were  :  Mrs.  George  Page,  Mrs.  Charles  Josse- 
lyn,  Mrs.  W.  Mayo  Newhall,  Miss  Kate  Stone, 
Mrs.  J.  G.  Kittle,  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins,  Mrs. 
Louis  Parrott,  Mrs.  Horace  Davis,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Mintzer,  Mrs.  Alexander  Douglas,  Mrs. 
A.  W.  Foster,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin,  Mrs. 
John  F.  Boyd,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Breyfogle,  Mrs.  F. 
T.  McLennan,  Mrs.  Bertody  Stone,  Mrs.  H. 
M.  A.  Miller,  Miss  Helene  Irwin,  Miss  Leslie 
Page,  Miss  Margaret  Hyde-Smith,  Mrs. 
George  Cadwallader,  Miss  Margaret  Newhall, 
Miss  Marian  Newhall,  Miss  Elizabeth  New- 
hall, Miss  Alexander  Hamilton,  Miss  Louisi- 
ana Foster,  Miss  Julia  Langhorne,  Miss  Louise 
Boyd,  Miss  Genevieve  Walker,  Miss  Martha 
Calhoun,  Miss  Frances  Reed,  Miss  Anita 
Mailliard,  Miss  Christine  Pomeroy,  and  Miss 
Mary   Keeney. 

Mrs.  Horatio  G.  Hellmann  was  the  hostess 
at  a  4  o'clock  tea  on  Tuesday  last  in  honor 
of  her  debutante  nieces.  Miss  Leslie  Page 
and  Miss  Anita  Mailliard.  Assisting  in  re- 
ceiving were:  Miss  Helen  Baker,  Miss  Alex- 
andra Hamilton,  Miss  Lucille  Wilkins,  Miss 
Louise  Boyd,  Miss  Dolly  MacGavin,  and  Miss 
Louisiana  Foster. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  was  the  hostess  at  a 
dinner  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week,  after 
which  she  and  her  guests  attended  the  Green- 
way  dance. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Capehart  entertained  at  a 
dinner  on  Saturday  evening  last  at  their 
home  at  the  Naval  Training  Station,  Yerba 
Buena  Island. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  entertained 
at  a  dinner  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week 
in  honor  of  Miss  Margaret  Hyde-Smith. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Payot  entertained  at 
a  dinner  on  Tuesday  evening  of  last  week. 

Mrs.  Harry  Sears  Bates  was  the  hostess  at 
a  bridge  party  at  her  home  on  Jackson  Street 
on  Friday  afternon  of  last  week,  in  honor  of 
Mrs.    Babbitt   of  Honolulu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugo  Mansfeldt  entertained 
Miss  Adela  Verne,  the  young  English  pianist, 
at  dinner  last  Friday.  Besides  the  host  and 
hostess  and  their  guest  of  honor  there  were 
present:  Miss  Fernanda  Pratt,  Doctor  Arnold 
Genthe,  and  Mr.  Albert  Elkus. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed     will     be     found     a     resume     of 

niovemf  nts  to   and   from   this   city   and   Coast 

the    whereabouts    of     absent     Cali- 

.  ■  : 

,  icon..e   and   Yicomtesse   de  Tristan    (for- 


merly Miss  Josephine  de  Guigne)  arrived  last 
week  in  New  York  en  route  to  California. 

Doctor  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  McNutt  and  Mrs. 
Ashton  Potter,  who  have  been  in  Berkeley 
during  the  summer,  have  returned  to  town 
and  have  a  house  at  Jackson  and  Fillmore 
Streets  for  the  winter. 

Miss  Mary  Josselyn  will  go  East  later  in 
the  season  and  will  visit  Mrs.  David  R.  C. 
Brown  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  D.  Girvin  will  spend  the 
winter  at  their  country  place  at  Menlo   Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Latham  McMullin,  who  have 
been  in  San  Rafael  for  the  past  year,  have 
returned  to  town  and  will  spend  the  winter 
at  their  home  on  Broadway. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  R.  C.  Brown  (formerly 
Miss  Ruth  McNutt)  have  taken  a  nouse  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  the  winter. 

Miss  Julia  Langhorne  has  been  staying  at 
Menlo  Park  as  the  guest  of  Mrs.  R.  D.  Girvin. 

Miss  Janet  Coleman  is  in  Washington,  D. 
C,  as  the  guest  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Hennen 
Jennings. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Redding  has  arrived  here  for 
a  three  weeks'  stay. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Casey  and  Miss 
Ruth  Casey  are  spending  some  time  in  River- 
side. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clement  Tobin  went  recently 
to   Southern   California  for  a  brief  trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emory  Winship,  who  are  so- 
journing in  New  York  at  present,  will  go  to 
Georgia  to  spend  the  Christmas  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Holbrook  have  re- 
turned from  a  trip  to  Coronado. 

Miss  Edith  Bull  has  returned  from  a  year's 
stay  in  the  East  and  will  spend  the  winter 
with  her  sisters,  Mrs.  Walter  Chidester  in  San 
Mateo  and  Mrs.  Covington  Pringle  in  Menlo 
Park. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Huntington  and  Miss  Marian 
Huntington  will  return  on  November  29  from 
their  trip  to   the   Orient. 

Mr.  Raphael  Weill,  who  has  been  in  Paris 
for  several  months  past,  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Landers  and  Miss 
Eleanor  Landers,  who  have  been  abroad  for 
some  months,  are  expected  to  return  to  San 
Francisco  shortly. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  G.  Lathrop  left  last  week 
for  New  York,  where  she  will  spend  the  win- 
ter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Courtland  Luck  have 
gone  to  Mexico  recently  and  will  make  their 
home  there  for  some  time. 

Mrs.  P.  B.  Cornwall  has  returned  from  six 
months'  sojourn  in  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Griffith  Johnston  (for- 
merly Miss  Bernice  Landers)  will  arrive  here 
shortly  from  their  home  in  Los  Angeles,  to 
spend   several   months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Hewlett  will  spend 
the  winter  in  San  Diego. 

Doctor  McEnery  and  Miss  McEnery  are 
visiting  in  Santa  Barbara  as  the  guests  of 
Captain  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Bull. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  Byron  Hot  Springs 
were :  Judge  and  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Weller,  Mr. 
Daniel  A.  Ryan,  Mr.  I.  S.  Jacobi,  Mr.  J. 
Emmet  Hayden,  Mr.  R.  W.  Costello,  Senator 
Richard  J.  Welch,  Doctor  Philip  Mills  Jones, 
Doctor  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Evans,  of  San 
Francisco. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  Hotel  Rafael,  San 
Rafael,  were :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherer,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  B.  Braslow,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Berrv, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Whitney,  Mr.  P.  H.  Hess, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Brown,  Mr.  D.  L.  Lynch, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Straus,  Mr.  R.  William- 
son, of  San  Francisco. 


An  old  bachelor,  who  lives  in  the  suburbs 
of  a  Southern  city,  hires  a  negro  to  clean  up 
his  room,  fill  the  lamp  and  perform  like 
services.  A  few  days  ago  the  colored  do- 
mestic, who  had  been  using  his  employer's 
blacking,  said :  "Boss,  our  blackin'  am  done 
out."  "What  do  you  mean  by  saying  'our 
blacking'  ?"  growled  the  sordid  employer. 
"Everything  belongs  to  me.  I  want  you  to 
understand  that  nothing  belongs  to  you."  The 
terrified  darkey  apologized  and  promised  to 
remember.  On  the  following  Sunday  the 
bachelor  happened  to  meet  the  colored  menial, 
accompanied  by  a  chocolate  colored  woman 
pushing  a  baby  carriage.  "Was  that  your 
baby  in  that  carriage  ?"  he  asked  the  next  day 
at  his  home  when  he  was  entertaining  quite  a 
number  of  his  friends.  "No,  boss,  dat's  not 
our  chile ;  dat's  your  chile.  I'se  neber  gwine 
to  say  nuffin'  belongs  to  me  no  moah." 
-«■#-*- 

French  juries  are  getting  tired  of  passing 
on  resolutions  in  favor  of  capital  punishment 
being  maintained  and  then  seeing  the  presi- 
dent commute  the  death  sentence  with  clock- 
work regularity.  They  have  now  carried 
the  war  into  the  enemy's  camp.  A  Paris  jury 
has  just  passed  a  resolution  asking  that  steps 
be  taken  to  curtail  the  president's  power  to 
pardon,  so  that  the  jury's  severity  taay  not  be 
neutralized  by  the  chief  of  state. 


Nat.  Banks — Tinker's  got  a  new  idea  for  a 
slot  machine  that'll  make  him  lots  of  monej'. 
Kirby  Stone — What's  his  scheme?  Nat.  Banks 
— Why,  it's  a  machine  with  two  slots.  You 
put  a  dime  in  one,  then  you  put  a  nickel  in 
the  other  and  get  your  dime  back.  It  works 
every  time,  and  is  a  clean  saving  of  5  cents. 
— Puck. 

■«•»■ 

J.  F.  Twist,  Dentist.  1476  Eddy  Street, 
near  Fillmore.     Phone  West   5304. 


The  Picture  Post-Card. 
A  soldier  of  the  legion  lay  dying  in  Algiers — 
You    remember    all    the    details    of    the    lack    of 

woman's  tears — 
How  his  comrade  bent   beside   him    while   his  life- 
blood   ebbed   away, 
Bent  with  sympathetic   glances,  just  to   hear  what 

he  might  say; 
You  remember  of  the  letter  and  the  token — just  a 

line 
To    be   taken   back  to    Eingen — to    Bingen    on    the 

Rhine — 
I  have  heard  from  sources  truthful  that  the  letter 

that  has  starred 
Through     these     many    years     of     reading    was     a 

picture  postal   card. 

On  the  pyramids  or  obelisks  or  something  of  the 

kind — 
I  was  never  much  for  detail — o'er  in  Africa  you'll 

find 
Quaint    inscriptions,     funny    pictures,    whose    real 

meaning   was    unknown 
Till     some     delving     antiquary     found     the     queer 

Rosetta  stone; 
I  have  heard  and  think  it  likely  that  the  pictures 

and  the  things 
Long    supposed    to    be    the    annals    of    a    line    of 

mighty  kings 
Were    not    the    annals    or    the    verses    of    the    best 

Egyptian   hards. 
But    old    Rameses'    collection    of    Egyptian    postal 

cards.  .     - 

When    the    ark   had    settled    gently    on    the    top    of 

Ararat 
And  when  Noah  coined  that  telling  speech,  "Pray 

tell  me  where  we're  at," 
When  the  dove  was  loosed  and  fluttered  from  the 

window  into   space 
To  discover  if  the  freshet  had  subsided  any  place. 
You   remember  the   returning,   how   the  dove  bore 

in  its  bill 
Something   that    brought    joy   to   Noah,    that    there 

were  some  islands  still; 
I  have  heard  and  give  it  credence,  though  to  shake 

old  faiths  is  hard, 
It    was    not    a    sprig    of    myrtle,    but    a    picture 

postal  card. 

— J.    IV.    Foley,    in   New    York    Times. 


Imaginary  Causes  of  Baldness. 

It  is  fortunate  for  Professor  Trouessart  of 
the  Paris  Museum  of  Natural  History  that 
he  does  not  live  in  California.  This  learned 
man,  with  that  general  and  cocksure  omnis- 
cience that  distinguishes  the  professor  when 
he  condescends  to  enlighten  the  great  un- 
washed, says  that  the  eating  of  prunes  con- 
duces to  baldness.  He  has  found  a  new  kind 
of  microbe  which  flourishes  in  prunes  and 
also  in  the  human  hair,  as  well  as  in  the 
feathers  of  certain  birds,  notably  parrots,  and 
while  he  does  not  actually  say  that  these  mi- 
crobes cause  hair  to  fall,  he  does  say  that 
they  give  rise  to  a  condition  predisposing  to 
baldness. 

Now,  a  few  weeks  ago  there  was  another 
scientific  sharp  who  was  equally  certain  that 
baldness  was  due  to  incorrect  breathing.  Our 
memory  is  a  little  hazy  in  the  matter,  but  he 
seemed  to  argue  that  baldness  was  due  to  the 
lack  of  abdominal  respiration.  Now,  women 
very  seldom  become  bald,  and  yet  women  are 
prevented  by  their  corset  arrangements  from 
breathing  in  the  way  indicated  and  which  we 
hesitate  to  rename  in  this  particular  connec- 
tion. The  theory  seems  to  fall  to  the  ground, 
as,  of  course,  does  Professor  Trouessart's 
opinion.  The  festive  prune  should  be  outside 
the  scope  of  such  malicious  attacks.  Its 
character  is  well  established  and  invincible 
and  its  properties  are  all  that  they  should  be. 

It  would  be  safe  to  say  that  the  professor 
is  himself  bald  and  that  he  is  trying  to  saddle 
the  harmless  and  unoffending  prune  with  a 
responsibility  that  he  knows  well  ought  to 
be  laid  elsewhere.  Every  married  man  knows 
the  true  cause  of  baldness,  although  he  will 
rarely  confess  it.  It  is  true  that  some  un- 
married men  are  bald,  but  this  only  proves 
that  acquired  characteristics  are  sometimes 
inherited,  whatever  Doctor  Weissman  may 
say  to  the  contrary.  A  prominent  socialist 
lecturer  once  explained  his  possession  of  an 
abnormally  long  neck  by  the  fact  that  his 
ancestors  had  Deen  hanged  for  so  many  gen- 
erations that  a  neck  of  convenient  dimensions 
had  at  last  been  developed.  In  the  same  way 
the  bald  heads  of  bachelors  are  produced  by 
heredity  and  the  survival  of  the  fit  Every 
now  and  then  the  tendency  is  refreshed  and 
strengthened  by  a  deviation  into  matrimony. 
It  is  strange  that  scientists  must  thus  be  in- 
structed by  laymen  in  the  obvious  facts  of 
life  and  the  commonplaces  of  nature.  Prunes, 
indeed ! 


We  will  not  sell  you  glasses 
unless  we  are  convinced 
they  will  suit  you. 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser 

1757  Fillmore  St.  opticiam 


There's  only  one 

DEL  MONTE 


Golf,  Sea  Bathing-,  Motoring.  Parlor  car  from 
San  Francisco  twice  daily.  Special  week  end 
rates.  Free  art  exhibition  and  sales  gallery  of 
California  painters.  Week-end  golf  tournament 
during  the  summer. 

Inquire  Peck-Judah  Co.,  789  Market  Street,  In- 
formation  Bureau,  Southern  Pacific,  Flood  Build- 
ing, or  H.  R.  Warner,  Manager,  Del  Monte, 
California. 


THE  NEW  HOTEL  VENDOME,  San  Jose 

Thoroughly  rebuilt  and  refurnished.  Unex- 
celled cuisine,  every  modern  convenience,  charm- 
ingly located  in  beautiful  park.  Swimming  pool, 
bowling  alleys,  tennis  courts,  and  sample  rooms 
for  commercial  men  downtown.  A  delightful  place 
to  spend  the  summer.     Rates  reasonable. 

HOTEL   VENDOME   COMPANY. 


San  Mateo  County 

ON  THE  NEW  AUTO  BOULEVARD 

LAWN   PLAN  PERPETUAL  CARE 


You  are  invited  to  the 

OPENING 

of  our 

New  Permanent  Store 

664-666-668-670  Market  St. 

(Next  door  to  Chronicle) 

Week    Beginning   Nov.    18 

Without  question  the  finest 
clothing  and  furnishing  goods 
store  west  of  New  York  City 

Exclusive  Apparel 

For  Father  and  Son 

At  Moderate  Prices 

Clothing,  Hats,  Haberdashery 
and  Leather  Goods 

Brown  Bros. 
&  Co. 


A  sufficiently  varied  luncheon  a  la  carte  served  daily.    Soup,  fish  occasionally, 

entrees,  a  roast,  cold  meats,  salads,  dessert.      In  the  afternoon, 

delicious  tea  or  coffee,  with  toasted  muffins. 

Te  Tea  Cup  Inne  '^JZLf**  **"'«"*' 
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PERSONAL. 


Army  and  Navy. 
The   latest  personal  notes  relative   to  army 
and    navy    people    who     are     or    have    been 
stationed  at  Pacific  Coast  points : 

Rear-Admiral  Henry  W.  Lyon,  U.  S.  N.r 
was  retired  from  active  service  on  November 
8,  having  reached  the  age  limit  of  sixty-two 
years. 

Brigadier-General  Frederick  Funston,  U.  S- 
A.,  commanding  the  Department  of  California, 
accompanied  by  Colonel  William  A.  Simpson, 
U.  S.  A.,  adjutant-general,  Department  of 
California,  left  on  Wednesday  last  for  Fort 
Rosecrans,  San  Diego,  for  an  official  inspec- 
tion of  that  post. 

Colonel  Joseph  Garrard.  Fifteenth  Infantry. 
U.  S-  A.,  was  in  town  several  days  last  week 
from  the  Presidio  of  Monterey  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

Commander  E.  E.  Wright,  U.  S.  N.,  is  or- 
dered to  the  Pacific  Station,  sailing  from  San 
Francisco  about  December  5. 

Commander  R.  H.  Gait,  fj.  S.  N.,  retired, 
was  detached  from  general  court-martial  duty 
at  the  Navy  Yard,  Norfolk,  Virginia,  Novem- 
ber 1,  and  ordered  home. 

Major  Eugene  T.  Wilson,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  one  month's 
leave  of  absence,  to  take  effect  upon  being 
relieved  from  the  Army  War  College,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  At  the  expiration  of  this  leave 
he  will  report  in  person  to  the  chief  of  artil- 
lery for  temporary  duty  in  connection  with 
experimental  investigations  of  search  lights, 
and  upon  the  completion  thereof  will  proceed 
to  Fort  Totten,  New  York,  and  report  in  per- 
son to  the  commandant,  School  of  Submarine 
Defense,  for  temporary  duty  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  necessary  experiments  in  con- 
nection with  the  investigation. 

Lieutenant  Commander  R.  R.  Belknap,  U. 
S.  N.,  was  detached  from  duty  in  the  office 
of  naval  intelligence,  Navy  Department,  No- 
vember 12,  and  ordered  to  duty  as  naval  at- 
tache at  Berlin,  Germany;  Vienna,  Austria- 
Hungary',  and  Rome,  Italy,  with  headquarters 
at  Berlin,  and  sailed  from  New  York  Novem- 
ber 15. 

Lieutenant-Commander  E.  R.  Pollock,  U.  S. 
N.,  was  detached  from  the  Wolverine  Novem- 
ber 1  and  ordered  to  the  Yorktozcn  as  execu- 
tive and  navigator. 

Lieutenant-Commander  G.  R.  Slocum,  U.  S. 
N.,  is  detached  from  the  Yorkta-zan  and  or- 
dered to  the  Navy  Yard,  Puget  Sound,  Wash- 
ington, for  duty  as  ordnance  officer  of  that 
yard. 

Assistant  Naval  Constructor  William  McEn- 
tee,  U.  S.  N.,  who  was  recently  relieved  from 
duty  at  Mare  Island,  has  arrived  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  is  on  temporary  duty  at  the 
Washington  Navy  Yard,  but  will  be  attached 
to  the  bureau  of  construction  and  repair  in 
the   Navy  Department. 

Captain  Rush  S.  Wells,  Eighth  Cavalry, 
U.  S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  treatment  at  the 
General  Hospital,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco, 
and  ordered  to  report  in  person  to  the  com- 
manding general,  Department  of  California, 
for  duty. 

Captain  Marcellus  G.  Spinks,  paymaster, 
Coast  Artillery  Corps,  is  assigned  to  the  One 
Hundred  and  Fourteenth  Company,  Coast  Ar- 
tillery, U.  S.  A.,  to  take  effect  November  28, 
and  will  proceed  to  Fort  Totten,  New  York, 
for  duty  with  that  company. 

Captain  James  L.  Long,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  duty  at  the 
Pacific  Branch  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Prison, 
Alcatraz  Island,  and  is  assigned  to  the  One 
Hundred  and  Sixty-Fourth  Company,  Coast 
Artillery  Corps,  and  will  report  to  Jackson 
Barracks,  Louisiana. 

Captain  Harold  P.  Howard,  quartermaster, 
L.  S.  A.,  has  had  the  leave  granted  him  ex- 
tended twenty  days. 

Captain  William  C.  Wren,  Twenty-Third 
Infantry.  U.  S.  A.,  is  ordered  to  report  to  the 
examining  board,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 
for  examination  to  determine  his  fitness  for 
promotion. 

Captain  William  H.  Wassell.  Twenty-Second 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  Fort  McDowell,  is  ordered 
to  proceed  to  the  Presidio  of  Monterey,  re- 
porting upon  arrival  to  the  commanding  officer 
for  duty  with  the  battalion,  Twenty-Second  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A. 

Lieutenant  L.  S.  Willis,  U.  S.  M.  C,  is  or- 
dered to  duty  at  the  Marine  Barracks,  Navy 
Yard,  Mare  Island. 

Lieutenant  Paul  W.  Beck,  Signal  Corps,  U. 
S.  A.,  Benicia  Barracks,  has  been  ordered  to 
proceed  without  delay  to  San  Francisco,  re- 
porting upon  arrival  to  the  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  department  for  consultation. 

Lieutenant  Henry  A.  Ripley,  Twenty-Second 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  duty  at 
the  Presidio  of  Monterey,  and  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed to  Fort  McDowell,  reporting  to  the  com- 
manding officer  for  duty. 

Lieutenant  Charles  M.  Gordon,  Jr.,  Sixth 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  treatment 
at. the  General  Hospital,  Presidio  of  San  Fran- 
cisco,  and   will   return    to    his   proper   station. 

Lieutenant  George  C.  Rockwell  is  promoted 
from  second  lieutenant,  Tenth  Infantry,  U.  S. 
A.,  and  assigned  to  the  Thirteenth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A. 

Lieutenant  Samuel  G.  Talbott,  U.  S.  A.,  is 
promoted  from  second  lieutenant,  Twenty- 
Eighth  Infantry,  and  reassigned  to  that  regi- 
ment. 

Second  Lieutenant  Hiram  M.  Cooper.  Tenth 


Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  is  ordered  to  report  to 
Major  Edward  "  Champe  Carter,  U.  S.  A., 
president  of  the  examining  board.  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  for  examination  for 
promotion. 

Lieutenant  J.  H.  Thompson,  U.  S.  M.  C,  is 
detached  from  the  Marine  Barracks,  Navy 
Yard,  Mare  Island,  and  ordered  to  report  in 
person   to    the   brigadier-general   commandant. 

Second  Lieutenant  A.  M.  Watson,  U.  S.  M- 
C,  is  ordered  to  report  to  the  president,  ma- 
rine examining  board,  Navy  Yard,  Mare 
Island,  for  examination  for  promotion. 

Lieutenant  A.  J.  O'Leary,  U.  S.  M.  C,  is 
detached  from  the  Marine  Barracks,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  ordered  to  duty  at  the 
Marine  Barracks,  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island. 

Headquarters,  band,  and  nine  troops,  First 
Cavalry.  U.  S-  A.,  are  ordered  to  sail  on  the 
transport  leaving  San  Francisco  for  Manila 
on    December   5. 

Troops  D  and  F,  Sixth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A., 
are  ordered  upon  arrival  here  to  embark  on 
the  army  transport  scheduled  to  sail  from 
this  port  for  Manila  on  December  5. 


English  Opera   and  American  Singers. 

Much  as  Conried  has  encouraged  native 
opera  singers,  he  has  not  done  so  much 
for  opera  in  the  vernacular  as  has  Colonel 
Savage,  notes  a  critic  in  the  New  York  Sun. 
The  Boston  impresario  has  given  us  '"Parsi- 
fal" in  English,  a  splendid  production  it  was, 
too,  and  even  better  than  this  is  his  "Madame 
Butterfly,"  which  was  made  known  to  New 
Yorkers  first  through  his  English  singing  and 
speaking  company  at  the  Garden  last  year. 
Except  for  the  music  his  production  of  the 
Puccini  opera  is  purely  American  in  almost 
all  of  its  departments,  from  his  conductor  to 
his  stage  manager,  and  not  even  Puccini's 
personal  production  of  this  exotic  work  at 
the  Metropolitan  excelled  that  of  George 
Marion's  at  the  Garden  Theatre.  Whenever 
it  has  been  possible  Savage  always  has  em- 
ployed American  singers,  and  in  Vernon 
Stiles,  his  leading  tenor  this  season,  he  has 
found  a  New  York  trained  operatic  artist, 
whose  voice  is  sweeter  and  whose  method  is 
more  artistic  than  the  average  tenor  who  comes 
to  this  country  with  a  long  record  of  foreign 
success.  One  particularly  notable  thing  about 
the  work  of  the  members  of  the  Savage  com- 
panies is  the  clarity  of  their  diction.  When 
they  sing  or  speak  in  the  vernacular  one  can 
distinguish  the  words. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  United  States 
that  American  singers  are  forging  to  the 
front.  The  attendants  of  the  opera  houses 
know  them  quite  as  well,  if  not  better,  than 
New  Yorkers  do,  as  may  be  instanced  by  Nor- 
dica's  successes  abroad,  those  of  Edyth 
Walker,  and  of  Emma  Eames  and  Bessie  Ab- 
bott, to  say  nothing  of  Geraldine  Farrar's. 
Indeed  so  popular  are  American  artists 
abroad  that  Eames  was  the  chief  figure  at  a 
recent  gala  performance  at  the  opera  house 
in  Vienna.  And  in  Berlin  within  a  month 
there  was  given  a  performance  of  "Madame 
Butterfly"  with  five  of  the  six  chief  roles 
being  sung  by  Americans,  including  Geraldine 
Farrar,  Harriet  Rose,  Putnam  Griswold,  Fran- 
cis MacLennan,  and  Edna  Darch.  In  fact,  to 
pick  up  a  programme  of  any  opera  perform- 
ance in  London  in  the  early  summer  or  on 
the  continent  later  in  the  season  is  to  make 
one  wonder  if  he  is  not  back  either  in  Thirty- 
Fourth  Street  or  in  Broadway  again.  Amer- 
ica has  heard  them  all  if  they  come  up  to  the 
American  standard,  that  of  the  highest  in  the 
world  round. 

*♦*■ — 

Another  View  of  Race  Suicide, 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  women  have 
begun  to  resent  the  race  suicide  campaign. 
They  are  a  little  late  in  the  field,  it  is  true, 
but  they  have  arrived  at  last.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  address  of  Mrs.  Stevenson  to  the 
convention  of  the  Illinois  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs.  Mrs.  Stevenson  says  that  the 
demand  for  larger  families  has  startled  every 
thoughtful  woman  in  America,  but  she  does 
not  remember  one  authoritative  word  about 
the  life  or  health  of  the  mother  nor  her 
financial,  mental,  or  moral  capacity  to  under- 
take the  additional  responsibilities  that  are 
urged  upon  her.  "The  question,"  says  Mrs. 
Stevenson,  "should  not  be  how  many  children, 
but  what  will  be  their  condition  and  what  kind 
of  citizens  will  they  make?" 

Mrs.  Stevenson  is  in  the  right  of  it.  The 
women  against  whom  the  charge  is  usually 
brought  are  the  very  ones  who  have  the  poor- 
est equipment,  mental  and  moral,  for  the  "du- 
ties" that  they  mercifully  neglect.  Those  who 
talk  the  most  fluently  about  race  suicide — and 
they  are  always  mere  men — do  not  know  it, 
but  their  utterances  are  suspiciously  like  those 
that  have  been  current  coin  in  despotic  coun- 
tries for  ages.  The  Russian  and  some  other 
governments  give  rewards  for  large  families, 
with  the  unconcealed  object  of  supplying  the 
fighting  forces  of  the  nation.  The  divine 
function  of  the  woman  is  to  produce  soldiers 
and  sailors.  That  is  her  supreme  mission, 
and  her  neglect  of  it  is  unpatriotic.  She  is 
asked  to  furnish  brawn  and  muscle,  and  the 
mindless  variety  is  preferred,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  a  similar  idea  is  sometimes  enter- 
tained here  in  America  by  those  who  esti- 
mate the  nation's  strength  by  counting  heads 
rather  than  by  developing  mental  and  moral 
characteristics  that  can  easily  give  to  one 
man  the  value  of  a  thousand. 


The  Golden  Age. 
"Tis    writ    in    magic    pages, 
"Tis    told    by  bards  and   sages, 

That  brighter  skies 

And  bluer  eyes 
Were  known   in   vanished   ages. 

The   rose  it  grew   no  thorn   then. 
Poor  man  knew  not  to  mourn  then. 

The  greed  and  crimes 

Of  these  dull  times 
To  blight   and  blast  weren't  born  then. 

The  world  was  free  from  error. 
All  things  were  richer,  rarer. 

From    Nature's    face 

Shone    forth    a    grace 
Diviner  far  and   fairer. 

The   vows  of  maids   were  truer; 
And  broken   hearts  were  fewer. 

All    this    and    more 

The  days  of   yore 
Saw   when    the  world   was   newer. 

O    Time!    turn    back   the    hours; 
Give    us   again   the   flowers 

That   blososmed   there 

In  purer  air 
'Neath    other,    kinder    powers. 
— Horry   Murphy,    in  Portland   Oregonian. 


Mrs.  Wilson's  husband  was  often  obliged 
to  go  to  New  York  on  business,  and  fre- 
quently did  not  reach  his  home  until  the 
arrival  of  the  midnight  train.  Mrs.  Wilson 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  peacefully 
at  these  times  without  fear,  but  a  number 
of  burglaries  in  the  neighborhood  during  one 
of  her  husband's  trips  to  New  York  had  dis- 
turbed her  calm.  On  the  night  of  his  return 
Mr.  Wilson  was  stealing  carefully  up  the 
front  stairs,  as  was  his  wont  on  such  occa- 
sions, so  that  his  wife  would  not  be  wakened, 
when  he  heard  her  voice,  high  and  strained  : 
"I  don't  know  whether  you  are  my  husband 
or  a  burglar,"  came  the  excited  tones ;  "but 
I  am  going  to  be  on  the  safe  side  and  shoot, 
so  if  you  are  Henry  you'd  better  get  out  of 
the  way  !" 


Many  of  those  who  attended  the  intercolle- 
giate game  of  football  at  the  Stanford  Uni- 
versity grounds  last  Saturday  went  to  the 
Hotel  Vendome  in  San  Jose  in  the  evening 
and  attended  the  dance,  which  was  an  enjoy- 
able party  in  which  San  Jose  society  was  also 
well  represented.  At  the  regular  card  party 
at  the  hotel  on  Tuesday  evening  of  last  week 
Mrs.  Albert  Harris  and  Mrs.  Kaufmann  won 
the  bridge  and  five  hundred  prizes. 
■-*♦»- 

Mascagni  has  definitely  refused  to  set  to 
music  -the  prize  libretto  by  Fausto  Salvatori, 
for  which  Sonzogno,  the  Italian  publisher, 
paid  $5000.  Mascagni  was  not  enthusiastic 
about  the  commission  from  the  outset,  but  has 
now  stated,  "I  can  not  set  to  music  a  system 
of  philosophy." 


Hours,  2-4. 


Dr.  J.  Dennis  Arnold 

2201   California  Street 


HUNTER 

BALTIMORE 

RYE 

THE  STANDARD  OF  EX- 
CELLENCE FOR  OVER 
FIFTY  YEARS.  A  BLEND 
OF  MARYLAND'S  FINEST 
STRAIGHT  RYE  WHIS- 
KIES. THE  AMERICAN 
GENTLEMAN'S    WHISKEY. 


CHARLES  M.   REYNOLDS  CO.. 

Agents  for  California  and  Nevada. 

912-914  Folsom  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Pears' 

The  public's  choice  since  1789. 

"Your  cheeks  are 
peaches,"   he  cried. 

"No,  they  are 
Pears',"  she  replied. 

Pears'  Soap 
brings  the  color  of 
health  to  the  skin. 

It  is  the  finest 
toilet  soap  in  all 
the  world. 


Fairmont  Hotel 

Crowns  the  most  magnificent 
site  in  the  heart  oj 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


European  Plan 


Kates  $2.50  and  upward 
Cuisine  and  service  unsurpassed 
All  rooms  outside 
Every  room  with  bath 


=MANAGEMENT   OF= 


The  Palace  Hotel  Company 


THE  CAFE 

OF  THE 

Hotel  St.  Francis 

IS  NOW  OPEN 

NOTE:  Main  building  will  open  posi- 
tively the  latter  part  of  this  month. 
Rooms  may  now  be  seen,  reservations 
made,  and  banquets  arranged  for. 


Hotel  Rafael 

San  Rafael,  Cal. 
Open  year  around.  Headquarter!  Automobile 
League.  New  and  commodious  garage.  •  Fifty 
minutes  from  San  Francisco.  Complete  chingt 
of  climate.  Tiburon  or  Sausalito  Ferry.  All 
modern  conveniences. 

F.  iV.  Orpin,  Proprietor. 


Byron 
Hot  Springs 

The  waters  cure  rheumatism — the  environment 
is  perfect — the  hotel  comfortable  and  supplied 
with  an  unexcelled  table.  See  Southern  Pacific 
Information  Bureau,  ground  floor,  James  Flood 
Building;  Peck-Judah  Co.,  789  Market  St.,  or 
address  hotel. 


TERRA  COTTA.PRESSE0  BRICK.PIPE 
flRE  PRO0FINQ.R00FING  TILE.^^ 

FLUE  LININGS. FIRE  TILE      -.4 

LAUNDRY  TRAYS 

ETC 


^> 


WORKS 
^tt\V^^        LINCOLN. CAL 

P^v>M^^---°FFICE-  "■ 

f^VaV^-  EDDY&HYDESTS..SANFRAHCISCO 


Hotel  Collingwood 

35th  St.,  bet.  5th  Ave.  and  Broadway 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

New  fireproof  hotel,  located  in  the  shopping 
and  theatre  district,  containing  every  modern 
device  for  comfort  of  guests. 

Positively  exclusive.     Service  a  la  carte. 
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No    Other  Food   Product 
has  a  like  Record 

Baker's  Cocoa 


Years  of  Constantly- 
Increasing  Sales 


Registered 
U.  S.  i'at.  Oflico 


ABSOLUTELY 
PURE 


It  is  a  perfect  food,  as  wholesome  as  it 
is  delicious;  highly  nourishing,  easily 
digested,  fitted  to  repair  wasted  strength, 
preserve  health,  prolong  life. 

Our  Choice  Recipe  Book,  contain- 
ing directions  for  preparing  more 
than  100  dainty  dishes,  sent  free 
on  request. 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Established  1780 
DORCHESTER,  MASS.,  TJ.  S.  A. 


Mild,  Rich 

and 
Satisfying 

Sanchez  y  Haya 

Clear  Havana 
Cigars 

Factory  No.  1  Tampa,  Fla. 

Tillmann  &  Bendel 
Pacific  Slope  Distributers 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE   &   CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bldg. 


John  F.  Forbes 

Certified    Public  Accountant 
601    KOHL  BUILDING 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


AMES  HARRIS  NEVILLE  CO. 

607-609  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 


TENTS 

Gold  Medal  Camp  Furniture,  Awnings, 

Hammocks,  Bags,  Twines 

and  Canvas 


Roy  C.  Ward 
Jas.  S..  Polk 

1"- 

Geo 

W.  Dean 

E.  Billicg 

GEO. 

E. 

BILLINGS 

CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

:   20^ 

California  St. 
San 

Phone.  Temporary  1011 
Francisco,  Cal. 

THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


Gera/rf/HC— Man  was  made  of  dust,  you 
know.  Gerald — Yes,  and  most  women  are  out 
for  the  dust. — Town  Topics. 

He — Do  you  know,  I  hadn't  been  speaking 
to  the  johnny  more  than  five  minutes  when 
he  called  me  an  idiot !  She  (bored) — Why 
the   delay? — Chips. 

Young  Lady  (entering  tobacconist's) — I 
want  to  look  at  some  cigars,  please.  Suitable 
for  a  tall  young  man  with  brown  hair! — Ally 
Slopers  Half-Holiday. 

Watts — What  is  the  matter  with  Thompson? 
He  has  got  so  he  stammers  all  the  time. 
Potts — His  wife  made  him  stop  swearing. — 
Indianapolis  Journal. 

She  (encouragingly) — It  is  so  unjust  to  ac- 
cuse a  man  of  weakness  because  he's  in  love. 
He  (cynically) — Certainly  it  is.  He  may  have 
no  intention  of  marrying  the  girl. — Bystander. 

"Dar's  enough  charity  in  dis  worl'  ter  kiver 
a  multitude  er  sinners,"  said  Brother  Wil- 
liams, "but  ter  do  'urn  any  good  hereafter,, 
de     kiverin'     should     be     fireproof." — Atlanta 

Constitution. 

Mistress — Why,  Bridget,  it  seems  to  me 
you  want  very  large  wages  for  one  who  has 
had  so  little  experience.  Bridget — Sure, 
mum,  ain't  it  harder  for  me  when  I  don't 
know  how  ? — Life. 

Sally  Gay — What  a  cunning  little  fellow 
Mr.  Callipers  is !  Dolly  Swift — Cunning  ? 
Why,  he's  dreadfully  bow-legged.  Sally  Gay 
— Yes,  but  that  gives  him  such  an  arch  look, 
you  know. — Truth. 

Nell — I  really  think  May  is  in  love  with 
you.  Ned — Do  you,  really  ?  Why  ?  Nell — I 
heard  her  remark  yesterday  that  homeliness 
in  a  man  is  not  really  a  fault,  but  a  sign 
of   character. — Catholic   Standard    and    Times. 

The  Manager — I've  got  a  new  idea  for  a 
melodrama  that  ought  to  make  a  hit.  The 
Writer—  What  is  it?  The  Manager— The 
idea  is  to  introduce  a  cyclone  in  the  first  act 
that  will  kill  all  the  actors. — Harper's  Weekly. 

"There  is  one  thing  I  dread,"  remarked 
Johnson,  "and  that  is  a  premature  burial." 
"Don't    worry    about    that,"    replied    Brown ; 

"the  thing  is  impossible  ;  there's  no  danger  of 
your  being  buried  too  soon." — Philadelphia 
Star. 

"Dear,  O!  dear,"  sighed  Mr.  Sallowday,  "I 
wish  I  knew  some  good  way  to  acquire  an 
appetite."  "Nonsense !"  exclaimed  his  wife, 
"what  do  want  with  an  appetite?  It  would 
only  give  you  more  dyspepsia." — Philadelphia 
Press. 

Church — They  tell  me  they  will  not  allow 
intoxicated  men  to  ride  on  the  cars  in  New 
York?  Gotham — That's  right.  You  see,  if  a 
man's  not  in  condition  to  stand  up  there's  no 
place  for  him  in  a  New  York  car. — Yonkers 
Statesman. 

"How  will  you  know  when  you  have  really 
crossed  the  pole?"  said  a  Washington  debu- 
tante to  Walter  Wellman.  "Oh,  that's  easy," 
responded  Mr.  Wellman,  carelessly.  "The 
north  wind  will  become  a  south  wind." — Suc- 
cess Magazine. 

"The  idea  of  his  calling  me  extravagant !" 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Schoppen.  "Well,"  replied 
her  friend,  "perhaps  you're  not  as  economi- 
cal in  your  shopping  as  you  might  be."  "Non- 
sense !  Why,  I  never  buy  a  blessed  thing  but 
bargains." — Philadelphia  Press. 

"I  never  know  what  to  do  with  my  feet 
when  I  am  in  a  parlor,"  remarked  the  bash- 
ful young  man,  as  the  conversation  lagged. 
"Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,"  remarked  the 
matter-of-fact  maid,  "that  you  might  steer 
them    toward    home?" — Chicago    Daily    News. 

Burglar  (rousing  the  sleeping  head  of  the 
family) — Don't  move  or  I'll  shoot!  Whar's 
your  money  hid?  Head  of  the  family  (struck 
by  a  bright  thought) — It's  in  the  pocket  of 
my  wife's  dress.  Burglar — That's  all  right. 
I'll  just  take  the  dress.  Thanks. — Chicago 
Tribune. 

"Your  speech  sounded  fine,"  said  the  atten- 
tive listener;  "but,  do  you  know,  I  can't  re- 
member half  a  dozen  words  of  it !"  "That's 
good,"  answered  Senator  Sorghum ;  "the  art 
of  speechmaking  consists  in  pleasing  the  ear 
without  furnishing  any  data  for  subsequent 
contradiction," — Washington   Star. 

"What  were  the  best  six  sellers  when  you 
were  in  New  York  ?"  inquired  the  Indiana 
literary  expert  of  his  prosaic  neighbor.  "I'm 
blamed  if  I  know,"  was  the  latter's  reply. 
"As  far  as  I  can  remember  we  only  visited 
five  of  'em,  an'  I  didn't  pay  much  attention 
to   their   locations." — Cleveland   Plain   Dealer. 

Jack — Say,  Bill,  we've  been  in  hard  luck 
lately,  ain't  we?  Bill — We  have,  old  man. 
Jack — I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do.  You  insure 
your  life  in  my  favor  for  ten  thousand  dollars, 
and  I'll  do  the  same  for  you.  Bill — Well, 
what  good'll  that  do  us?  Jack — Why,  we'll 
just  load  up  our  guns,  and  step  off  thirty 
paces  somewhere,  and  see  who  gets  the  money. 
—Life. 


Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  for  chil- 
dren's teething  is  guaranteed  under  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act,  Serial  No.  1098. 


A  PERFECT  HOME 

I  am  building  residences  in  Presidio  Terrace,  San  Francisco's  only 
residence  park,  which  can  not  be  duplicated  in  San  Francisco  and  sold  for 
anything  like  the  price  I  am  asking.  The  first  residence  is  now  in  course 
of  construction  and  will  be  completed  in  January.  It  will  contain  entrance 
hall,  parlor,  large  reception  hall,  dining-room,  breakfast-room,  kitchen,  but- 
ler's pantry  on  first  floor,  and  five  large  sunny  bedrooms  and  two  bathrooms 
on  second  floor,  a  spacious  attic,  basement  with  laundry,  servant's  room, 
lavatory,  etc.  I  will  guarantee  the  construction  and  interior  finish  to  be 
first-class  in  every  particular.  This  beautiful  home  will  be  sold  with  the 
50-foot  lot  for  $17,000,  upon  terms  to  suit  the  purchaser. 

For  further  information  apply  to 

H.  B.  PINNEY,  Contractor  and  Builder 

care  Baldwin  &  Howell,  318-324  Kearny  St. 
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CALIFORNIA    MADE 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

REBUILDING  AT  SECOND  AND  BRYANT  5TS. 

SALES  OFFICE:  546  MARKET  ST. 

Phone,  TEMPORARY  2779 

OAKLAND  TEMPORARY  OFFICE  &  FACTORY 


FIFTH  AND  ADELINE  STS. 
LOS  ANGELES.  526  S     MAIN  STREET 
PORTLANO,      -     MACLEAY  BUILDING 


MT.  TAMALPAIS  RAILWAY 

Via  Sausalito  Ferry— Foot  of  Market  St. 


Lv.  San  Fran. 
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12:45  P 
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7:45  A 
1:40  P 
4:14  P 

SATUR- 
DAY 
4:45  P 

SATUR- 
DAY 

9:3-1  P 

TICKET  OFFICE  AT  SAUSALITO  FERRY 


Ogontz   School   for  Young  Ladies 

Twenty  minutes  from  Philadelphia,  two  hours 
from  New  York.  The  late  Mr.  Jay  Cooke's  fine 
property.  For  circulars,  address  Miss  Sylvia  J. 
Eastman,   Principal,   Ogontz   School  P.   O.,   Pa. 


Peyton  Chemical  Co. 

Purchasers  and  Smelters  of 

COPPER.  GOLD  AND  SILVER  ORES.  ETC. 

Office:  Montgomery  Block,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Smelter    and    Works    at    Peyton,    Contra    Costa 

Co.,   Cal.;   P.  O.,   Martinez. 


Hiouta  Sriparfj  (Ho. 

Leading   Printers,  Lithographers 
and  Label  Manufacturers 

Works :    Comer   Mission    and    Fifteenth    Street* 

WE  PRINT  THE  ARGONAUT 


For  Tour 

Breakfast 

GERMEA 

At  All  Grocers 


The  Johnson  -  Locke 
Mercantile  Co. 

Agents 
213   Sansome  St.,   San  Francisco,    Cal. 


JOHN  G. 

ILS  &  CO. 

Manufacturer* 

High    Grade   French   Ranges 

Kitchen  and  Bakery  Outfits. 
827-829   Mission,  between  Fourth 
and  Fifth  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

STEAMSHIP  LINES 


AMERICAN  LINE 

PLYMOUTH — CHERBOURG SOUTHAMPTON 

Philadelphia    .  .Nov.  16     New    York. . .  .Nov. 
St.    Paul Nov.  23     St.     Louis Dec. 

PHILADELPHIA — QUEENSTOWN LIVERPOOL 

Noordland     ...Nov.  16     Haverford    ....Dec. 
Merion     Nov.  30     Noordland     . .  .Dec. 

ATLANTIC  TRANSPORT  LINE 

NEW    YORK — LONDON    DIRECT 

Minnetonka    ..Nov.  16     Minneapolis    ..Nov. 
Mesaba    Nov.  23     Minnehaha    ...Dec. 

HOLLANMMERICA  LINE 

NEW     YORK ROTTERDAM,     VIA     BOULOGNE 

Sailings   Wednesdays  as  per  sailing  list. 

Potsdam     Nov.  20     Statendam     ...Dec. 

N.    Amsterdam. Nov.  27     Ryndam    Dec. 

^^ZXRED  STAR  LINE] 

NEW      YORK ANTWERP PARIS 

Zeeland    Nov.  20     Vaderland    Dec. 

Friesland     ....Dec.    4     Kroonland    ....Dec. 

WHITE  STAR  LINE 

NEW    YORK QUEENSTOWN — LIVERPOOL 

•Arabic    Nov.  21     *Cedric     Dec. 

•Baltic   Nov.  28    'Celtic    Dec. 

PLYMOUTH — CHERBOURG — SOUTHAMPTON 

•Oceanic    Nov.  20     t'Adriatic    ....  Dec. 

•Majestic     ....Nov.  27     'Teutonic    ....Dec. 
^New,    2$,ooo    tons;    has    elevator,    gymnasiu 
Turkish    baths   and    *    band. 

BOSTON QUEENSTOWN — LIVERPOOL 

Cymric Dec.  4,  Jan.   1,  Jan. 

JSsx'g^      Italy  and  Egypt 

VIA   AZORES.    MADEIRA,    GIBRALTAR,    ALGIERS 

'Canopic Nov.  16,  Jan.  11,  Feb.  22,  Apr. 

"Republic Nov.  30,  Jan.  25,  Mar.  7,  Apr. 

•Romanic Dec.  5,  Feb.  1,  Mar.  14,  Apr. 

•Cretic Dec.  11,  Mar.  28,  May  9,  June 

•CEDRIC Jan.  4,  Feb. 

G.  N.  KOEPPEL,  Pass.  Agt.  Pacific  Coast, 
Ellis  St.,  near  Market,  San  Francisco. 


Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL  S.  S.  CO.) 
Have  Opened  Their  Permanent  Offices  at  Room 

240  James  Flood  Building,    San  Francisco. 
S.  S.  Hongkong  Maru  (calls  at  Manila) .... 

Tuesday,   Nov.  26,  1907 

S.  S.  America  Maru Tuesday,  Dec.  17,1907 

S.  S.  Nippon  Maru Tuesday,  Jan.  14,1908 

Steamers  will  leave  wharf,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets,  1  p.  m.,  for  Yokohama  and 
Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu,  Kobe  (Hiogo), 
Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and  connecting  at 
Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Manila,  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office,  Tames 
Flood  Building.  W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


Fall  and  Winter  Tours 

EGYPT      THE  NILE 

PALESTINE  and 
ROUND  THE  WORLD 


THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

Flood   Building,    32    Powell   Street,    S.    F. 

140  OFFICES  ABROAD 
Cook's  Travelers'  Checks,  Payable  Everywhere. 


Bonestell,  Richardson  &  Co. 

PAPER 

The  paper  used  in  printing  the  Argonaut  is 
furnished  by  us.        < 
CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 
*73  to  485  Sixth  St.  San  Francisco 


The  Citizens'  Alliance 

of  San  Francisco 

The  reorganization  of  the  CITIZEN^'  AL- 
LIANCE having  been  effected,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  new  President  and  Executive  Com- 
mittee— assisted  by  an  Advisory  Board  of 
seventy-five — and  associated  with  the  Citizens' 
Industrial  Association  of  America,  of  New 
York,  notice  is  given  that  the  Legal  and  Pub- 
licity Departments  are  open  to  its  members  at 

Rooms  917-918-920-922 
MERCHANTS  EXCHANGE  BUILDING 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

The  Argonaut. 
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Price  Ten  Cents 
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published  every  week  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing  Company.  Sub- 
scriptions, $4.00  per  year;  six  months,  ?2.10;  three  months,  $1.10, 
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The  Special  Session. 
As  we  write  on  Wednesday  a  special  legislative  ses- 
sion called  by  Governor  Gillett  to  enact  measures  made 
necessary  by  a  stringent  financial  situation  has  settled 
down  to  its  work  at  Sacramento.  It  is  believed  that 
the  business  in  hand  will  be  concluded  by  Friday  night 
at  the  latest.  Such  quick  action  would  be  impossible 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  the  special  session 
proceeds  under  the  tremendous  advantage  of  laboring 
under  no  handicap  in  the  form  of  half  a  thousand  door- 
keepers, hat  hangers,  bill  clerks,  and  "private  secre- 
taries"— the  latter  element  mostly  gorgeous  in  silk 
gowns  and  brilliant  in  picture  hats.     With  the  "attache" 


impedimenta  eliminated  and  with  every  essential  step  in 
the  procedure  carefully  programmed  in  advance,  the 
session  is  likely  to  get  through  its  work  quickly.  It  is 
in  truth  to  be  little  more  than  a  ratification  meeting. 
Governor  Gillett,  who  now  for  several  weeks  has 
been  anxious  to  drive  boodling  Andy  Wilson  from  his 
office  of  railroad  commissioner,  included  the  matter 
of  Wilson's  deposition  in  the  list  of  subjects  to  be 
considered  by  the  legislature ;  and  as  we  write  it  is 
currently  reported  that  Wilson  has  taken  alarm  and 
sent  in  his  resignation,  an  act  demanded  months  ago 
but  defiantly  refused  by  Wilson.  The  Argonaut  has 
wondered  all  along  why  the  governor  has  not  directed 
the  attorney-general  to  proceed  against  Wilson  on  the 
basis  of  his  confessed  crimes  in  San  Francisco,  thereby 
getting  the  desired  vacancy  by  making  the  criminal  a 
convict.  And,  looking  a  little  further,  we  have  some- 
times wondered  why  the  State  authorities,  who  are 
paramount  in  such  matters,  have  not  insisted  that  the 
San  Francisco  graft  prosecution  should  proceed  fairly 
and  equitably,  that  it  should  be  directed  against  all 
violators  of  the  law  rather  than  against  the  few  who 
appear  to  be  special  objects  of  the  enmity  and  malice 
of  the  prosecuting  conspiracy.  Why,  we  have  won- 
dered, has  the  attorney-general  of  the  State,  who  is 
the  superior  authority  in  these  matters,  permitted  the 
inquisitors  to  make  terms  of  immunity  with  notorious 
and  confessed  criminals  and  to  concentrate  the  whole 
forces  of  prosecution  upon  a  little  group  of  business 
rivals  and  private  enemies?  We  wonder  if  in  the  ulti- 
mate authority  of  the  State  there  may  not  be  a  way  to 
force  this  prosecution  into  doing  its  whole  duty — that 
of  prosecuting  criminality  both  in  low  places  and  in 
high  places — without  fear,  favor,  or  immunity  for 
anybody. 


Hughes  and  Taft. 

Professor  Schurman's  high  commendation  of  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  at  Cooper  Institute  on  Sunday  night  last, 
timely  and  impressive  as  it  is,  was  hardly  needed  to 
bring  to  the  mind  of  the  American  people  the  fact  that 
in  Governor  Hughes  we  have  an  exceptionally  fine  piece 
of  presidential  timber.  Governor  Hughes  is  manifestly 
all  that  Professor  Schurman  declares  him  to  be — "a 
legal  investigator,"  a  "master  of  the  figures  and  princi- 
ples of  finance,"  a  "sane  reformer."  Likewise  it  has  not 
escaped  public  attention  that  Governor  Hughes  is  a 
man  of  action  as  distinguished  from  a  man  of  words. 
Since  he  came  into  national  notice,  now  something  more 
than  four  years  ago,  Governor  Hughes  has  not  made 
one  unnecessary  public  speech,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  has  not  scrupled  to  declare  himself  with  absolute 
plainness  whenever  circumstances  have  required  it. 
While  working  much  and  talking  little,  the  fine 
quality  of  the  man  has  steadily  been  borne  in  upon 
public  consciousness.  It  is  seen  that  he  has  capacity, 
public  spirit,  a  sane  and  resourceful  mind,  with  that 
fine  poise  so  desirable  in  the  administrator  of  great 
affairs.  And  it  is  extremely  gratifying  to  be  told  that 
this  very  admirable  and  unusual  man,  while  unwilling 
to  "lift  a  finger"  to  win  the  presidency,  nevertheless 
holds  himself  in  readiness  to  undertake  any  task  which 
his  fellow-citizens  may  choose  to  put  upon  him. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  some  months  back  the 
Argonaut  declared  its  opinion  that  all  the  tendencies 
of  the  time  pointed  to  Mr.  Hughes  as  the  probable 
candidate  of  the  Republican  party  in  1908.  Nothing 
has  happened  to  change  this  estimate  of  the  situation. 
As  matters  stand  to-day,  presidential  probabilities  on 
the  Republican  side  of  the  political  fence  appear  to 
have  become  narrowed  down  to  two  figures — to  Mr. 
Hughes  and  Mr.  Taft.  Regarded  in  one  view,  Mr. 
Taft  appears  rather  jhe  more  likely  candidate.  And 
yet  there  are  highly  potent  forces  in  operation  against 
him.  At  point  of  character  his  standing  is  the  highest ; 
at  the  point  of  demonstrated  capacity,  including  expe- 
rience and  success  in  statecraft  and  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  affairs  and  with  the  ruling  figures  of  the 


world,  he  is  without  a  peer.  And  yet,  in  the  face  of 
these  extraordinary  recommendations,  his  candidacy 
fails  to  take  the  firm  hold  upon  the  people — fails  to 
excite  the  kind  of  enthusiasm — which  assures  success. 
The  fault,  we  think,  lies  not  so  much  with  Mr.  Taft 
himself  as  in  the  circumstances  of  his  candidacy.  His 
association  with  the  administration,  with  the  anxiety 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  enforce  his  nomination,  has  touched 
the  country  upon  a  sensitive  nerve.  Popular  as  Mr. 
Roosevelt  unquestionably  is,  none  the  less  the  people 
do  not  want  him  to  choose  their  next  President.  When 
it  comes  to  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people, 
the  people  like  to  make  their  own  selection.  With  all 
his  political  astuteness,  the  President  has  not  seen  this, 
and  his  persistent  urgency  of  his  favorite  has  tended 
rather  against  than  for  him.  If  Mr.  Taft  had  broken 
away  from  the  administration  six  months  ago,  if  today 
he  stood  before  the  country  upon  his  individual  merits, 
he  would,  we  believe,  be  stronger  than  he  is.  Of  course, 
whoever  knows  Mr.  Taft  well  or  has  followed  his 
career  with  attention  needs  not  to  be  told  that  he  is  no 
man's  man — that  he  is  every  inch  a  man  on  his  own 
account.  Nevertheless,  the  atmosphere  of  his  candidacy 
is  colored  by  his  close  connection  with  Roosevelt  and 
by  that  tone  of  patronage  which  is  given  to  him  by  the 
President,  consciously  or  otherwise. 

The  control  of  Republican  national  conventions  lies 
very  largely  with  the  greater  States.  No  matter  how- 
loud  the  popular  hurrah  this  way  or  that  way,  presi- 
dential candidates  are  not  put  before  the  country  over 
the  protest  of  States  combining  large  representation  in 
the  electoral  college  with  an  element  of  uncertainty  as 
to  how  their  votes  may  be  cast.  Nobody  will  be  nomi- 
nated next  year  without  substantial  agreement  between 
the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois.  Of  these  States  only  one — Ohio — is 
assuredly  for  Taft,  and  even  in  Ohio  there  is  a  power- 
ful element  under  the  lead  of  Senator  Foraker  eager  to 
turn  the  voice  of  Ohio  to  some  other  candidate.  New- 
York  is  not  for  Taft,  and,  since  the  failure  of  the  Pres- 
ident's home  politics  two  weeks  ago,  is  not  likely  to  be. 
Pennsylvania  is  not  for  Taft,  but  through  the  easy 
device  of  concentration  upon  an  impossible  favorite 
son — Mr.  Knox — she  is  holding  her  forces  together  to 
the  end  of  employing  them  to  the  best  possible  account 
for  the  steel  industry  in  the  coming  national  conven- 
tion. Neither  Indiana  nor  Illinois  are  for  Taft,  both, 
in  imitation  of  the  policy  of  Pennsylvania,  holding  their 
forces  together  in  the  hope  of  turning  them  to  account 
when  the  crisis  shall  come.  Looking  broadly  over  the 
field,  after  a  still  hunt  covering  a  year,  and  an  active 
campaign  of  four  months,  Mr.  Taft  has  no  positive 
support  outside  of  his  own  State;  nor  are  we  able  to 
see  that  the  President  can  do  for  him  more  than  he  has 
done  already.  From  the  standpoint  of  cold,  practical 
politics,  the  Taft  candidacy  makes  a  poor  showing,  anil 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  President  is,  in  truth,  as 
he  is  reported  to  be,  disappointed  and  at  the  point  of 
abandoning  hope. 

Governor  Hughes  is  not  a  man  to  be  bargained  with, 
first  because  he  is  not  a  trader  in  politics,  second 
because  he  has  made  it  plain  that  he  will  not  so  much 
as  lift  a  finger  in  his  own  behalf.  And  yet,  he  ob- 
viously grows  as  a  presidential  figure.  The  people 
instinctively  like  a  man  who  does  things  and  who  at 
the  same  time  leaves  his  work  to  commend  itself.  The 
people  like  the  modesty  which  holds  him  to  a  course 
of  reserve  when  there  is  no  need  for  utterance;  like- 
wise they  like  his  blunt  habit  of  speech  when  the  time 
comes  for  talking.  The  people  like  his  poise,  his  easy 
self  control,  his  readiness  in  resource,  and  his  courage 
in  assuming  responsibility.  The  opinion  declared  in 
Professor  Schurman's  address  that  here  is  a  man  of 
full  presidential  stature,  a  man  with  no  eagerness  to 
exploit  himself  either  in  or  out  of  office,  a  man  of 
achievement  and  of  initiative,  a  man  without  fear  and 
without  reproach — this  feeling  steadily  grows  upon  the 
country.     And  unless  we  wholly  misconceiv •_• 
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encies  of  things,  it  will  make  the  nomination  of  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  an  assurance  long  before  convention  day 
conies  around. 


Concerning  the  Charges  of  Business. 

Nome  and  other  Alaskan  towns  are  protesting  against 
prices  charged  for  all  sorts  of  merchandise  at  Seattle. 
They  allege  that  Seattle  is  the  dearest  market  in  the 
country,  and  that  it  would  be  to  their  advantage  to 
trade  elsewhere  if  it  were  possible  to  do  it.  The  dif- 
ficulty lies  in  the  fact  that  Seattle  is  the  nearest  mar- 
ket, and  that,  whereas  transportation  between  Alaska 
and  Seattle  is  thoroughly  established,  there  is  no  way 
of  dealing  in  other  markets  without  being  subject  to 
vexatious  and  damaging  delays  in  the  delivery  of 
goods.  The  merchants  of  Nome  declare  that  if  it 
were  possible  to  do  it  they  would  shift  their  trade 
from  Seattle  to  Portland  or  San  Francisco,  preferably 
the  last  named  place.  There  are  many  advantages  in 
trading  here;  prices  are  a  little  more  favorable,  stocks 
are  larger,  business  responsibility  is  higher.  The  diffi- 
culty is  at  the  point  of  transportation. 

Here  we  have  a  concrete  illustration  of  what  was 
meant  when,  in  last  week's  Argonaut,  we  urged  the 
importance  of  so  regulating  general  prices  as,  first, 
to  maintain  the  cost  of  domestic  living  on  a  rea- 
sonable basis,  and,  second,  to  hold  the  charges  of  gen- 
eral business  on  terms  that  will  enable  San  Francisco 
to  compete  successfully  with  its  commercial  rivals. 
Now.  a  city  where  living  is  relatively  high  is  inevitably 
a  city  wrhere  the  wage  rate  is  high.  Those  who  pay 
dearly  for  everything  must  find  from  their  employ- 
ment the  means  of  payment ;  and  this  implies  that  into 
whatever  the  labor  element  enters  there  must  be  a 
final  compensation  in  the  form  of  higher  prices.  Take, 
for  example,  the  case  of  a  wholesale  merchant:  If  at 
every  point  of  cost  in  the  conduct  of  his  business  he 
must  pay  higher  rates  than  his  rival  in  the  next  com- 
petitive town,  he  will  not  be  able  to  do  business  suc- 
cessfully, and  ultimately  the  trade  which  he  might  have 
commanded  under  more  favorable  conditions,  and 
which  would  have  profited  not  himself  alone,  but  his 
city  as  well,  will  go  elsewhere. 

The  item  of  rent  is  an  important  factor  in  commer- 
cial business.  If  rents  are  high,  the  margin  of  gain  on 
commercial  transactions  must  be  large,  for  what  the 
merchant  pays  the  landlord  he  must  in  the  final  account 
get  from  his  customer.  And  if  in  the  rebuilding  of 
San  Francisco  the  general  cost  is  100  per  cent  or  50 
per  cent  above  normal,  either  the  landlord  must  lose 
that  part  of  his  investment  represented  by  excessive 
cost  or  he  must  pass  the  buck  on  to  his  tenant  in  the 
form  of  an  augmented  charge  for  rental.  This,  of 
course,  is  his  calculation,  and  this  is  why  we  find  rent 
rates  today  in  newly  constructed  buildings  very  much 
higher  than  in  the  buildings  which  were  destroyed  in 
the  disaster  of  last  year. 

San  Francisco  has  no  monopolistic  right  to  the 
trade  by  which  her  fortunes  have  been  sustained. 
There  was  indeed  a  time  when  the  whole  vast  region 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  brought  its  trade  to  San 
Francisco  because  there  was  no  other  place  for  it  to 
go.  But  that  day  is  past.  Salt  Lake  and  Ogden  press 
us  in  the  markets  of  Nevada;  Portland  and  Spokane 
largely  command  the  trade  of  '  Oregon  and  Idaho ; 
Seattle  and  Tacoma  supply  the  region  of  Western 
Washington  and  largely  that  of  Alaska;  Los  Angeles 
is  the  main  factor  in  the  trade  of  Southern  California 
and  Arizona,  w:hile  Sacramento  is  active  in  many  lines 
in  Northern  and  Central  California.  Even  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  trade  we  have  to  meet  the  direct  com- 
petition of  Seattle  and  Portland;  while  under  the 
methods  of  modern  business  much  which  used  to  go 
to  the  enrichment  of  jobbing  centres  is  carried  on 
directly  between  manufacturer  and  consumer,  howr- 
ever  widely  separated  they  may  be. 

It  will  be  seen  that  San  Francisco  has  no  "cinch" 
on  the  business  by  which  she  is  mainly  sustained.  On 
every  side  she  faces  competition,  and  it  is  only  by  being 
able  to  do  better  for  her  customers  than  her  rivals 
that  she  can  hope  to  hold  what  she  has  and  grow  with 
the  general  development  of  the  country.  She  has, 
indeed,  many  advantages,  but  they  are  not  great 
enough  to  command  the  situation  unless  there  shall  be 
care  to  make  the  most  of  them.  Nothing  would  be 
easier  than  by  a  course  of  general  indiscretion  so  to 
augment  the  charges  of  doing  business  here  as  to  nul- 
lify every  advantage  that  we  have.  Let  this  be  done 
— let  the  charges  of  business  here  all  round  be  run 
umum  figures — and  San  Francisco's  day  of 
1  prestige  and  fortune  will  have  departed. 
it   concretely:   Commercial  business   in   San 


Francisco  can  not  pay  excessive  charges  for  cartage, 
and  for  everything  else,  and  continue  to  meet  the  com- 
petition of  Salt  Lake,  of  Ogden,  of  Los  Angeles,  of 
Portland,  of  Seattle,  of  Tacoma,  of  Spokane,  and  of 
the  direct-dealing  manufacturer.  Commercial  business 
in  San  Francisco  can  not  do  these  things  and  hold  up. 
Either  we  have  got  to  bring  the  general  charges  of 
business  down  to  the  normal  and  competitive  level  or, 
one  by  one,  our  merchants  will  close  their  doors  and 
move  to  rival  cities  where  business  may  be  done  upon 
easier  terms.  Your  merchant  is  by  no  means  a  fixed 
factor;  he  is  not,  like  the  landlord,  tied  to  any  par- 
ticular spot ;  he  can  go  wherever  conditions  favor  him. 
And  many  San  Francisco  merchants  will  go  to  Port- 
land, to  Los  Angeles,  to  Seattle,  or  elsewhere  if  we  do 
not  find  a  way  to  break  down  that  conspiracy  of  labor 
which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  general  system  of  over- 
charge which  now  oppresses  every  form  of  commercial 
business.  The  merchant  will  not  forever  remain  to  be 
ground  between  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstones  of 
excessive  demand  wherever  he  is  called  upon  to  pay 
and  of  close  competition  in  the  markets  where  he  must 
sell. 

The  Alaska  situation  shows  that  the  case  of  San 
Francisco  is  by  no  means  a  desperate  one.  In  the 
face  of  multiplied  difficulties  this  city  has  been  main- 
tained as  a  more  favorable  market,  all  things  consid- 
ered, than  any  other  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  conti- 
nent. This  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  Alaska  is 
trying  to  find  a  way  to  trade  here.  That  the  general 
condition  has  been  maintained  on  a  favorable  basis  is 
due  to  the  energy  and,  in  some  part,  the  self-sacrifice 
of  our  larger  merchants.  They  have  held  the  trade 
during  the  past  year  and  a  half,  not  that  it  has  been 
very  profitable  to  themselves,  but  under  the  feeling  that 
the  interest  of  San  Francisco  must  be  sustained,  what- 
ever the  difficulties  might  be.  But  men  go  into  busi- 
ness and  stay  in  business  for  the  sake  of  profit.  Sen- 
timent may  cut  some  figure,  but  profit  is  the  con- 
trolling motive.  And  if  San  Francisco  is  going  to  hold 
her  business  and  increase  it.  she  must  regulate  the  con- 
ditions of  cost  which  in  recent  months  have  pressed 
so  heavily  upon  commercial  enterprise. 


As  to  the  Open  Shop. 

The  Argonaut  never  likes  to  make  up  its  mind  con- 
cerning anybody  or  anything  upon  the  basis  of  infor- 
mation supplied  by  the  daily  newspapers.  It  espe- 
cially distrusts  the  Bulletin,  which  rarely,  by  any 
chance,  gets  anything  right,  and  which  seems  to  lie 
by  instinct  and  preference  even  where  the  truth  would 
better  serve  its  purpose.  Newspapers  are  much  like 
the  men  who  make  them — each  must  work  along 
the  lines  of  native  propensity,  must  work  out  its  des- 
tiny by  the  methods  congenial  to  individual  taste  and 
capacity.  AH  this  by  way  of  expressing  doubt  as  to 
whether  Mayor  Taylor  really  said  the  foolish  things 
attributed  to  him  in  the  Buleltin  of  14th  instant.  The 
whole  "interview"  sounded  more  a  like  a  vicious  inter- 
pretation of  an  innocent  though  possibly  injudicious 
private  talk  than  the  calculated  phrases  of  a  man  of 
common  sense,  clear  mental  habit,  and  high  official 
responsibility. 

But  if  Mayor  Taylor  did  go  so  far  as  to  confound 
the  effort  to  give  San  Francisco  the  rule  and  practice 
of  the  open  shop  in  industry  with  an  effort  to  break 
down  the  principle  of  labor  unionism  in  its  legitimate 
and  wholesome  forms,  he  is  laboring  under  an  extraor- 
dinary confusion  of  mental  and  moral  ideas.  For 
the  benefit  of  Mayor  Taylor  and  others,  let  us  say  for 
the  thousandth  time  that  the  proponents  of  the  open 
shop  do  not  propose  or  desire  the  destruction  of  union- 
ism. Nobody  in  his  right  mind  or  w-ho  has  any  fair 
sense  of  the  mutual  relations  and  rights  of  things  ques- 
tions either  the  legitimacy  or  the  permanency  of  the 
principle  of  labor  union.  Organization  of  labor  is  the 
corollary  of  organization  of  capital ;  the  one  implies 
and  justifies  the  other — more  than  this,  the  one  makes 
the  other  a  positive  necessity.  But  by  organization 
labor  gains  no  rights  which  do  not  attach  to  it  in  its 
unorganized  relation.  Organization  does  not  increase 
its  rights,  although  it  may  and  should  increase  its 
power  to  command  and  sustain  these  rights.  When 
capital  organizes  itself  in  corporate  form  to  the  end 
of  impersonal  activities  and  policies,  then  labor  for 
its  protection  must  likewise  mass  itself  and  operate 
impersonally  to  protect  the  individual  laborer  in  rights 
which  otherwise  would  surely  be  lost.  Organization 
of  labor,  let  us  repeat,  is  as  legitimate  as  organization 
of  capital ;  and  under  the  system  of  corporate  or  organ- 
ized capital  the  system  of  corporate  or  organized  labor 
is  a  necessity.     There  ought  to  be  no  misunderstand- 


ing at  this  point,  and  there  is  none  among  men  both 
intelligent  and  fair. 

The  trouble  with  organized  labor,  as  we  -have  seen 
it  in  San  Francisco,  is  that  it  has  abandoned  its 
powers  to  a  coterie  of  ignorant  and  arrogant  leaders, 
who  have  undertaken  to  arrogate  to  themselves  as  the 
masters  of  organized  labor  the  mastery  of  pretty  much 
everything  else  in  San  Francisco.  They  took  hold  of 
our  politics  some  five  or  six  years  ago,  and  under  the 
leadership  of  Abraham  Ruef  and  Eugene  Schmitz  they 
have  led  us  a  course  which  illustrates  how  wretched  a 
thing  clarss  government  may  come  to  be.  They  took 
charge  of  our  industries  and  in  that  field  they  have 
shown  how  ruinous  a  thing  it  is  when  the  class  spirit, 
stimulated  by  class  selfishness,  gets  control  of  a  great 
force.  They  took  charge  of  our  shops,  little  and  big, 
and  they  barred  the  door  to  American  youth,  turning 
our  boys  and  girls  upon  the  streets,  to  what  social 
effects  we  need  only  point  to  the  open  savagery  which 
flourishes  in  the  Mission  and  elsewhere — as  witness 
assaults  and  murders  unnumbered,  greased  street-car 
tracks,  and  other  manifestations  of  unrestrained  crim- 
inality. It  took  charge  of  our  reconstructive  opera- 
tions, barring  the  gates  against  newcomers  of  industry 
and  character,  increasing  the  cost  of  every  domestic 
commodity,  putting  up  prices  of  rebuilding  to  a  point 
that  has  restricted  enterprise  in  a  thousand  forms.  It 
undertook  to  make  the  rules  and  to  inspire  the  minds 
of  our  mechanical  population,  and  we  see  the  result 
in  the  individual  laziness,  shiftlessness,  and  dishonesty 
toward  employers  out  of  which  has  come  a  condition 
in  which  the  average  workman  slights  every  task  under 
his  hand,  slouches  through  his  day,  cheats  his  em- 
ployer, and  debauches  himself  in  habit  and  character. 
It  undertook  a  series  of  industrial  strikes  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  as  the  passions  of  conflict  grew  the  degen- 
eracies of  the  system  more  and  more  asserted  them- 
selves in  crimes  so  terrible  as  almost  to  be  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  American  industry.  These 
are  a  few  of  the  things  which  the  closed-shop  system 
has  yielded  in  San  Francisco.  It  is  a  system  founded 
on  a  false  principle  because  it  denies  fundamental  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  our  country.  It  is 
a  system  not  only  false  in  principle,  but  unsound  in 
economics  and  ruinous  in  morals.  And  if  Mayor  TayT 
lor  does  not  know  this  he  is  less  of  an  observer  than 
we  had  supposed. 

The  open  shop  is  far  from  meaning  the  destruction 
of  unionism  in  its  legitimate  forms  and  demands.  It 
no  more  seeks  to  destroy  unionism  of  labor  than  union- 
ism of  capital.  It  makes  no  claim  upon  either  except- 
ing that  it  shall  abide  by  the  legitimacies  of  the  written 
and  the  moral  law.  The  open  shop  does  not  bar  union- 
ized labor — it  simply  denies  to  unionized  labor 
monopoly  of  employment.  It  makes  of  every  work- 
shop what  every  merchant  or  banker  or  farmer  makes 
of  the  work  under  his  hand — a  situation  in  which  all 
workers  are  placed  and  paid  according  to  their  merits 
and  without  reference  to  outside  affiliations.  No  self- 
respecting  merchant  or  banker  would  allow  an  irrespon- 
sible bookkeepers'  association  to  say  whom  he  shall 
and  whom  he  shall  not  employ;  no  self-respecting  man- 
ufacturer ought  to  allow  an  irresponsible  association 
of  carpenters  or  bricklayers  or  hodcarriers  to  say 
whom  he  shall  or  shall  not  employ.  The  open  shop  is 
a  shop  in  which  there  is  no  discrimination  between  the 
union  and  the  non-union  workman,  which  gives  its 
work  to  the  man  competent  and  willing  to  do  it  with- 
out regard  to  his  outside  and  private  affiliations.  The 
open  shop  is  a  shop  embodying  in  its  organization, 
government,  and  privileges  the  spirit  of  that  tradi- 
tional Americanism  for  which  the  fathers  of  some  of  us 
gave  their  blood  to  stain  the  waters  of  Brandywine  and 
to  nourish  the  sod  of  Bunker  Hill.  If  Mayor  Taylor 
does  not  know  this,  he  would  better  readjust  his  spec- 
tacles and  take  a  fresh  look  upon  the  busy  world  and 
its  affairs. 


Treasures  Lost. 
We  note,  in  the  morning  papers  of  Monday,  a  dis- 
patch from  Stockton  which,  in  commenting  on  some 
w-ork  of  local  development,  mentions  quite  incidentally 
that  it  involves  the  destruction  of  two  old  adobe  houses 
"at  one  time  the  abode  of  wealthy  Spanish  families 
who  figured  prominently  in  the  early  history  of  the 
State."  We  wonder  if  a  time  will  not  come  when 
those  who  shall  follow  us  in  the  occupancy  of  this  goodly 
country  of  California  shall  chide  the  lack  of  sentiment 
which  has  led  us  ruthlessly  to  sweep  away  so  many 
interesting  monuments  of  California's  earliest  civilized 
era?  We  wonder  if  a  hundred  years  hence  there  will 
be  any  building,  great  or  small,  in  the  city  of  Stockton 
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which  the  then  citizens  of  Stockton  would  not  gladly 
exchange  for  an  old  adobe  relic  with  its  romantic  sug- 
gestions? Just  now,  indeed,  an  old  adobe  house  does 
not  signify  much  to  the  average  Californian — hardly 
anything  indeed  to  your  "native  son,"  whose  interest 
in  politics  is  usually  so  great  as  not  to  admit  of  any- 
thing else.  But,  to  the  tenderfoot,  who,  be  it  said  with 
diplomatic  reservation,  sees  the  country  in  broader 
perspective,  the  specimens  of  the  old  adobe  architecture 
are  of  the  highest  interest.  It  is,  indeed,  chiefly  the 
tenderfoot  whose  instinct  for  what  is  unique,  charming, 
and  suggestive  has  rescued  our  old  missions  from 
destruction  and  who  has  given  to  them  in  a  romantic 
and  artistic  sense  a  value  far  greater  than  that  which 
attaches  to  any  group  of  skyscrapers  in  San  Francisco 
or  Los  Angeles.  Regarded  materially,  we  question  if 
today  it  would  be  a  good  bargain  to  exchange  the  Santa 
Barbara  mission  for  a  duplicate  of  the  famous  Equi- 
table building  or  of  the  more  famous  Flatiron. 

The  time  will  surely  come  when  an  old  Californian 
adobe  will  have  the  same  value  which  Englishmen  now 
attach  to  examples  of  chapel  architecture  of  mediaeval 
date  or  a  bit  of  old  Roman  wall ;  or  to  bring  the  case 
closer  home,  the  same  value  that  South  Carolinians 
attach  to  that  fragment  of  earth,  once  part  of  a  revolu- 
tionary redoubt,  now  so  carefully  preserved  in  the 
Citadel  Plaza  at  Charleston.  These  things  become 
priceless  as  time  goes  by,  and  it  would  be  well  indeed 
if  this  generation  could  understand  it  and  be  at  some 
pains  to  preserve  that  which,  once  destroyed,  can  never 
be  restored.  Mr.  William  Randolph  Hearst  has,  in 
this  connection  at  least,  exhibited  a  commendable  Spirit. 
His  interest  in  and  his  practical  activities  towards  the 
preservation  of  historical  structures  at  old  Monterey 
and  elsewhere  must  be  acknowledged  as  standing  vastly 
to  his  credit. 


Bryan  for  the  Third  Time. 

After  a  prolonged  study  of  conditions  and  chances, 
Mr.  Bryan  has  at  last  announced  his  willingness  again 
to  be  the  candidate  of  his  party  for  the  presidency. 
He  is  entirely  frank  and  manly  about  it.  He  will  make 
no  contest  and  he  will  not  accept  the  nomination  unless 
it  shall  come  to  him  as  a  free-will  offering  of  his  party. 
Nor  does  he  want  the  nomination  if  it  shall  develop 
between  now  and  convention  time  that  any  other  Dem- 
ocrat stands  in  a  position  of  higher  availability.  He 
makes  it  plain  that  the  interest  of  the  party  in  his 
judgment  must  stand  above  his  own  or  any  other  per- 
sonal interest. 

A  great  deal  might  be  said  favorable  to  Mr.  Bryan 
not  only  from  the  Democratic  standpoint,  but  from 
the  standpoint  of  public  interest  wholly  apart  from 
party  considerations.  First  cf  all,  Mr.  Bryan  is  an 
absolutely  clean  man  and  a  man  of  fine  personal  spirit. 
For  nearly  twelve  years  he  has  stood  before  the  country 
as  the  conspicuous  and  acknowledged  leader  of  one 
of  the  two  great  national  parties.  Twice  he  has  been 
the  candidate  of  his  party  for  the  presidency,  while 
during  this  whole  time  he  has  been  under  a  light 
scarcely  less  intense  than  that  which  rests  upon  the 
presidency.  He  has  stood  this  severe  and  continuous 
test  surprisingly.  True,  he  has  not  been  measured 
by  the  responsibilities  of  administration;  but  he  has 
been  in  a  position  at  all  times  to  influence,  and  much 
of  the  time  to  control,  the  action  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  Congress  and  out  of  it;  and  if  he  has  not  at 
all  times  exhibited  a  profound  wisdom,  he  has  at  least 
exhibited  no  weakness  at  the  point  of  patriotic  spirit. 
It  is  especially  to  be  recalled  that  in  the  crisis  which 
followed  the  ending  of  the  Spanish  War,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  settlement  between  our  country  and 
Spain,  he  rose  to  the  height  of  lofty  patriotism  and 
gave  his  voice  for  an  adjustment  which  would  have 
been  difficult  or  impossible  without  him.  In  this  and 
in  all  other  matters  illustrative  of  personal  disposition 
Mr.  Bryan  has  carried  himself  in  a  way  to  illustrate 
his  character  as  a  sincere  lover  of  his  country  and  as 
a  gallant  gentleman.  So  much  for  Mr.  Bryan  on  the 
personal  side. 

Mr.  Bryan  came  into  public  notice  nearly  twelve 
years  ago  as  the  representative  of  proposals  at  that 
time  regarded  as  extremely  radical,  if  not  revolution- 
ary, and  as  the  proponent  of  economic  policies  at  odds 
not  only  with  universal  practice,  but  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  economic  science  as  defined  by  the  world's 
recognized  authorities.  Time  has  dealt  curiously  with 
that  mass  of  notions  and  theories,  which  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1906  were  collectively  nominated  "Bryanism." 
The  financial  theory  upon  which  he  staked  his  chief 
claim  has  been  completely  discredited.  On  the  other 
hand,    his    theories    concerning   the    organization,    au- 


thority, and  function  of  the  government  have  largely 
been  brought  into  administrative  practice  by  the  Repub- 
lican Roosevelt.  A  clever  satirist  has  depicted  Mr. 
Roosevelt  clad  in  Mr.  Bryan's  stolen  garments — and 
not  without  a  certain  basis  of  truth.  And  yet  there  is 
this  distinctive  difference,  namely,  that  Bryan  supports 
his  proposed  system  of  practice  upon  a  foundation  of 
States-rights  theory,  whereas  Roosevelt  supports  a  sys- 
tem measurably  the.  same  upon  the  opposing  theory 
of  centralized  authority.  Rooseveltism.  while  closely 
paralleling  Bryanism  at  many  points,  nevertheless  dif- 
fers from  it  in  that  it  rests  upon  quite  another  con- 
ception of  things.  Bryanism  is  far  less  arbitrary  in 
its  interpretations  than  Rooseveltism,  and  in  practice 
would  probably  depart  no  further  from  popularly  ac- 
cepted doctrines  respecting  the  functions  of  the  central 
government. 

Mr.  Bryan  in  many  respects  is  the  counterpart  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  He  has  the  same  intense  personalism 
of  character.  Like  Roosevelt,  he  is  given  to  much 
talk  of  an  elementary  moral  sort.  Like  Roosevelt,  he 
has  an  amazing  power  of  moral  appeal,  knowing  how 
to  touch  the  varied  springs  of  human  sentiment  and 
to  enlist  the  feelings  of  men  in  support  of  whatever 
cause  he  makes  his  own.  No  other  man  in  the  coun- 
try, excepting  Roosevelt,  has  Bryan's  power  to  com- 
mand an  enthusiastic  personal  following,  and  no  man 
who  has  again  and  again  gone  down  to  political  defeat 
has  so  persistently  and  consistently  maintained  himself 
with  the  people.  Whether  Roosevelt  under  similar 
circumstances  could  have  so  carried  himself  we  seri- 
ously doubt.  Bryan  is  one  of  those  rare  men  who 
thrive  and  grow  under  adversity,  whereas  Roosevelt  is 
clearly  a  man  to  work  with  the  tide.  The  atmosphere 
of  approval  is  that  in  which  he  shines,  and  it  is  prob- 
ably essential  to  him.  He  has  no  patience  with  adverse 
sentiment,  no  toleration  for  those  who  differ  with  him, 
no  capacity  for  self-control  under  criticism.  Even  in 
trivial  matters  where  things  go  as  he  would  not  have 
them,  he  unfailingly  betrays  a  certain  pettishness  of 
spirit  and  manner.  Bryan,  on  the  other  hand,  car- 
ries himself  well  under  all  circumstances,  gracious  alike 
to  opposition  and  to  opponent.  He  is  a  game  loser,  a 
man  whom  repeated  defeat  can  not  shake  from  his  con- 
victions, one  whom  no  adversity  can  dishearten  or 
shake  from  his  poise. 

The  strength  of  Mr.  Bryan  as  a  candidate  has  not 
in  time  past  been  with  the  hard-headed  and  thoughtful 
elements  of  our  people.  Practical  men — men  of  affairs 
— have  always  been  in  fear  of  him,  and  we  think  would 
be  so  again.  He  has,  indeed,  come  to  be  accepted  by 
many  who  once  distrusted  and  rejected  him;  at  the 
same  time  he  has  not  won  confidence  on  the  score  of 
high  personal  wisdom.  Even  in  the  minds  of  his  most 
enthusiastic  partisans — among  men  who  admire  and 
even  love  him — there  lingers  the  feeling  that  with  all 
his  merits  of  character  and  mind  the  solid  wisdom  of 
statesmanship  has  been  denied  him.  It  is  possible  that 
it  might  have  been  otherwise  if  upon  his  return  from 
his  journey  around  the  world  last  year  he  could 
have  been  content  to  dissemble  at  the  point  of  cer- 
tain radical  opinions  or  to  touch  lightly  upon  them. 
But  when,  in  defiance  of  conservative  counsels,  he  took 
occasion  in  his  home-coming  address  to  propound 
advanced  views  with  respect  to  the  railroad  policy  of 
the  country,  even  his  friends  took  alarm,  declaring 
with  shakings  of  the  head  that  with  all  his  gettings  Mr. 
Bryan  had  failed  to  get  wisdom.  Time  and  observation 
had  indeed  taught  him  much,  but  withal  he  had  not 
learned  the  caution  which  is  one  of  the  first  lessons 
of  discreet  statecraft. 

Our  own  opinion  of  Mr.  Bryan  is  one  of  mingled 
admiration  and  distrust.  Most  distinctly  we  like  his 
cleanliness  of  character,  his  personal  gallantry,  his 
persistence  of  purpose,  his  courage  in  proclaiming  his 
convictions,  no  matter  at  what  cost.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  can  but  regard  him  as  a  man  lacking  that 
sound  quality  of  judgment  essential  to  responsible 
administration  of  great  affairs.  He  is,  we  think,  rather 
a  winning  inspirer  than  a  safe  leader  of  men.  Talents 
he  has  unquestionably — talents  of  an  unusual  and  im- 
pressive sort — but  they  are  not  the  kind  of  talents  cal- 
culated to  carry  a  man  with  dependable  discretion 
under  great  responsibilities  and  in  periods  of  crisis. 
This,  we  think:  is  the  common  opinion  with  respect  to 
Mr.  Bryan,  and  it  is  an  opinion  which  will  work  pow- 
erfully against  him  if  he  shall  become  a  candidate,  and 
we  believe  he  will.  The  country  has  had  a  long  period 
of  sensational  administration.  It  would  gladly  wel- 
come a  period  of  repose.  The  instinct  of  our  people 
in  the  coming  national  campaign  will  lead  them  to 
seek   not   radicalism,    but    conservatism.     A    candidate 


whose  character  and  personal  history  will  give  assur- 
ance at  the  points  of  steadiness  and  dependability — such 
a  candidate,  we  believe,  will  find  greater  popular  favor 
than  one  whose  history  is  suggestive  of  novelties  and 
changes,  of  a  new  mood  for  every  new  moon. 

As  to  Mr.  Bryan's  personal  prospects,  it  only 
remains  to  be  said  that  the  game  is  absolutely  in  his 
own  hands.  He  is  the  judge  in  his  own  case,  since  if 
he  wants  the  nomination  there  is  nothing  now  in  sight 
that  can  keep  it  from  him.  It  is  a  case  where  there 
is  no  second  choice,  for  there  is  no  other  Democrat  in 
sight  upon  whom  the  party  can  unite — certainly  none 
upon  whom  it  qan  unite  over  the  protest,  either  spoken 
or  silent,  of  Mr.  Bryan.  And  since  no  man  has  ever 
yet  declined  a  presidential  nomination,  it  is  confidently 
to  be  expected  that  when  the  Democratic  convention 
meets  next  year  it  will  name  William  Jennings  Bryan 
for  the  third  time  as  the  standard-bearer  of  Democracy. 


Better  Financial  Outlook. 

The  financial  situation,  both  locally  and  nationally, 
is  distinctly  in  better  tone  than  it  was  a  week  ago. 
Nevertheless,  current  business  transactions  are,  for 
the  most  part,  being  carried  forward  by  means  of 
clearing-house  checks  or  "asset  money,"  as  it  has  very 
precisely  been  styled.  It  is  painfully  evident  that  but 
for  this  happy  device — a  device  entirely  legitimate,  but 
none  the  less  extra-legal — the  country  would  have  been 
plunged  into  the  blackest  sort  of  a  black  panic.  It  has 
been  made  very  plain  that  when  confidence  is  lost  there 
is  not  currency  enough  in  the  country  to  perform  the 
essential  money  function.  The  time  since  our  last 
writing  has  been  one  of  intense  anxiety,  and  in  truth 
one  of  serious  hazard.  There  has  been  danger  that 
through  some  means  the  panic  spirit  would  seize  upon 
the  people  and  drive  them  to  courses  fatal  to  even- 
interest   dependent   upon   orderly   process   of  business. 

As  we  write  on  Wednesday  the  State  Legislature  is 
in  extraordinary  session  at  Sacramento  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  action  necessary  in  the  matter  of  our 
local  finances  and,  concurrently,  the  government  at 
Washington  is  active  in  providing,  in  so  far  as  it  may. 
the  means  of  maintaining  the  general  financial  equi- 
librium. However  at  fault  Mr.  Roosevelt  may  have 
been  through  indiscreet  and  untimely  utterances  for 
the  condition  as  it  exists,  he  is  now  doing  his  best  to 
set  the  finances  of  the  country  to  rights.  In  addition 
to  heavy  deposits  of  government  funds  made  early  in 
the  period  of  stress  to  relieve  the  situation  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere,  new  and  larger  schemes  of  relief 
are  projected.  The  government  is  to  provide  through 
two  separate  treasury  projects  an  increase  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  to  the  general  cir- 
culation. Project  number  one  is  an  issue  of  lift)*  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  Panama  Canal  loan  bonds,  which 
may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  national  bank  circulation, 
thus  adding  at  a  stroke  the  full  face  value  of  the  bond 
issue — fifty  million  dollars — to  the  current  volume  of 
the  circulating  medium.  Project  number  two  is  the 
issue  of  one  hundred  millions  of  certificates  of  in- 
debtedness in  the  form  of  fifty-dollar  certificates,  these 
certificates  drawing  3  per  cent  interest  and  therefore 
conveniently  usable  as  money.  In  both  cases  there  has 
been  care  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  government. 
Both  bonds  and  certificates  are  to  be  sold  to  the  high- 
est bidders,  and  no  bid  below  par  will  be  considered. 
This  action  is  taken  in  conformity  with  the  advice  of 
skillful  financiers,  and  much  is  hoped  from  it.  It  is, 
in  some  quarters,  criticised  as  tending  possibly  to  facili- 
tate the  export  of  gold;  nevertheless,  the  balance  of 
judgment  among  the  financial  men  of  the  country  sup- 
ports the  action  of  the  government  as  calculated  to 
assist,  immediately  and  largely,  in  bringing  about  the 
return  of  normal  and  wholesome  financial   conditions. 

In  San  Francisco  the  effects  of  the  financial  pinch 
are  undeniably  evident  in  the  decline  of  general  busi- 
ness and  of  reconstructive  activities.  The  town  is  dull 
beyond  a  question,  and  wherever  it  is  possible  there  is 
retrenchment  and  curtailment.  Clearing-house  certifi- 
cates are  in  general  use  in  substitution  for  regular 
money,  and  nothing  has  occurred  within  the  week  tend- 
ing to  illustrate  public  apprehension.  Evidently  we 
are  going  to  weather  this  squall  in  good  shape.  It 
remains  to  be  said,  nevertheless,  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  have  occurred. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  demonstrations  of 
financial  conditions  throughout  the  country  during  the 
past  month  have  emphasized  the  necessity  for  changes 
in  our  financial  system  calculated  to  meet  the  neces- 
sities of  those  recurring  periods  when  tY 
confidence  or  otherwise  the  supply  of  a 
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is  not  large  enough  to  sustain  the  business  operations 
of  the  country.  Among  others,  the  President  sees  the 
situation  clearly,  and  it  is  announced  that  in  his  forth- 
coming message  to  Congress  that  body  will  be  invited 
to  consider  the  question  with  a  view  to  devising  ways 
and  means  of  expanding  the  circulation  under  some 
regular  and  legal  process,  precisely  as  it  has  been  done 
through  irregular  and  extra-legal  means  by  the  vari- 
ous clearing-house  associations  of  the  country. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  not  only  the  general 
government,  but  other  authoritative  agencies  are  taking 
up  the  study  of  financial  reorganization.  For  example, 
Governor  Hughes  of  New  York  has  named  a  committee 
of  leading  financial  men  of  that  State  and  has  invited 
such  committee  to  collect  facts,  receive  suggestions,  and 
to  formulate  views  with  reference  to  changes  desirable 
in  the  laws  of  New  York  relating  to  the  incorporation, 
conduct  of  business,  and  supervision  of  trust  com- 
panies. The  governor  asks  that  this  committee  under- 
take this  work  solely  as  a  matter  of  public  service, 
without  provision  for  compensation  or  indemnity  for 
expense,  and  says  he  will  be  glad  to  receive  its  report 
on  or  before  December  15  of  the  current  year.  It  is 
evidently  his  purpose  to  lay  the  suggestions  thus  to  be 
formulated  before  the  New  York  State  Legislature  at 
the  coming  winter  session. 


Innovation  in  "Reform"  Work. 

The  Woman's  Exchange  of  Berkeley  is  profoundly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  anti-Orientalism.  Its  mem- 
bers regard  the  presence  of  Chinese  or  Japanese  in  this 
country  as  demoralizing  in  its  tendencies,  undesirable 
from  every  point  of  view.  Particularly  mischievous, 
think  the  ladies  of  the  Berkeley  Woman's  Exchange,  is 
the  association  of  Orientals  with  white  people  in  close 
domestic  contact;  therefore  the  employment  of  Chinese 
and  Japanese  house-servants  is  especially  condemned. 
So  far,  there  is  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  in  the 
position  of  the  Berkeley  Woman's  Exchange.  All  its 
arguments  have  been  familiar  from  the  day  of  Denis 
Kearney  and  the  sandlot.  It  is  not  at  the  points  of  con- 
viction or  of  argument,  but  at  the  point  of  method,  that 
the  Berkeley  Woman's  Exchange  has  departed  from 
precedent. 

The  new  propaganda  issues  no  lurid  literature,  holds 
no  public  meetings,  passes  no  resolutions.  It  does  not 
even  assault  defenseless  Orientals  on  the  street  nor 
throw  rocks  at  the  windows  of  Chinese  washhouses. 
Its  method  is  to  maintain,  in  connection  with  its  other 
activities,  an  employment  agency  which  systematically 
and  free  of  cost  provides  women  for  household  and 
other  services  now  done  by  Orientals.  Mrs.  P.  E. 
Ewing,  manager  of  the  exchange  and  head  of  the  anti- 
Japanese  employment  movement,  announces  that  she 
will  furnish  help  to  all  who  desire  the  services  of  white 
women,  and  will  guarantee  efficiency  where  a  white 
servant  is  taken  in  place  of  an  Oriental.  Stating  the 
case  in  her  own  way,  Mrs.  Ewing  is  quoted  as  saying: 

The  principal  reason  for  the  opening  up  of  this  agency  has 
been  to  combat  the  evil  caused  by  the  coming  of  girls  into 
large  cities  to  find  work.  Many  of  them,  being  unable  to  find 
an  employer,  get  in  with  evil  associations.  We  are  going  to 
extend  these  agencies  all  along  the  eastern  shore  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  and  we  are  at  all  times  ready  to  furnish  white 
employees  to  all  who  may  desire  them.  We  also  wish  to  oust 
the  Japanese  servants  from  the  positions  which  they  hold  with 
white  families  and  put  white  help  in  their  places.  There  are 
many  people  who  want  white  help,  but  who  have  to  employ 
Orientals  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  such  agencies  as  this  one. 
We  have  a  long  list  of  girls  here  who  are  waiting  for  posi- 
tions, and  we  can  supply  them  at  any  time  they  are  wanted. 

This  movement  is  interesting  as  a  social  manifesta- 
tion ;  but  it  is  far  more  interesting  as  illustrating  a 
rational  and  sound  method  in  the  business  of  reform. 
Now.  your  average  reformer,  social,  political  and  other, 
invariably  spends  the  greater  part  of  his  energies  in 
furious  tirades  against  somebody  or  something.  De- 
traction and  abuse  are  his  stock  weapons,  while  defa- 
mation in  highly  rhetorical  forms  is  his  delight.  Your 
furious  reformer  proceeds  upon  the  theory  that  he  has 
done  a  mighty  moral  service  when  he  probes  the  ulcers 
and  pictures  the  evils  of  society.  Not  one  time  in  ten 
thousand  does  it  ever  occur  to  him  that  agitation, 
denunciation,  defamation,  unsupported  by  serious  and 
intelligent  methods  calculated  to  make  things  better, 
tend  rather  to  social  and  moral  confusion  than  to  any 
kind  of  progress. 

The  good  ladies  of  the  Berkeley  Woman's  Exchange, 
in  their  ignorance  of  the  usages  of  conventional  reform, 
have  hit  jpon  the  plan  of  rooting  out  what  they  believe 
to  be  a  social  evil  by  striking  at  the  condition  which 
sti?tain'-  .'it.  They  propose  to  get  rid  of  an  undesirable 
lenient  by  rendering  the  employment  of  this 
I    unnecessary.     Instead  of  touring  the  country 


in  red  automobiles  and  posing  before  vulgar  crowds  in 
sensational  declamation,  they  are  going  quietly  and 
decently  about  the  work  of  ridding  their  community  of 
Orientals  by  supplying  another  and  better  class  of 
domestic  workers.  Here  we  have  a  method  of  reform 
wholly  lacking  in  sensational  features,  making  no  social 
disturbance,  breaking  out  in  no  political  demagogy, 
tending  at  no  point  to  mental  or  moral  confusion,  aim- 
ing directly  at  the  end  desired  by  methods  at  once  legal, 
legitimate,  unquestionable.  Here,  indeed,  is  a  reform 
which  fairly  meets  all  reasonable  requirements;  here  is 
a  movement  which  aims  forward,  not  backward — a 
movement  which  may  well  be  taken  as  a  pattern  in  that 
it  is  not  only  progressive,  but  constructive,  and  at  all 
points  w7ell  within  the  limits  of  American  tradition. 

To  the  yellow  press  throughout  the  country,  to  the 
unclean  brood  of  platform  and  magazine  muck-rakers, 
to  the  prosecutors  and  persecutors  of  organized  busi- 
ness, political  and  personal  malice,  even  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States — to  all  of  these  we  commend  the 
example  set  by  the  Woman's  Exchange  of  Berkeley. 
If  the  method  by  which  it  is  prosecuting  the  movement 
it  has  espoused  could  be  applied  all  down  the  line  of 
those  activities  professing  reformation  and  remoraliza- 
tion  of  American  society,  the  good  work  would  get 
ahead  faster  and  there  would  be  infinitely  less  disturb 
ance  to  our  general  activities,  less  alarm  and  distrust 
in  the  financial  world. 


RECENT    VERSE. 


My  Beloved. 


For  about  twenty  thousand  of  the  college  students  at 
the  higher  educational  institutions  of  the  country 
"Prexie"  is  a  Rhode  Islander  by  birth  or  adoption,  or 
by  virtue  of  having  been  a  student  at  Brown  University 
Brown  has  been  a  "mother  of  college  presidents,"  more 
than  forty  of  her  sons  and  daughters  having  become 
heads  of  collegiate  institutions  or  universities,  while 
many  more  have  been  the  heads  of  secondary  schools. 
Rhode  Island's  distinction  as  the  birthplace  or  former 
home  of  college  presidents  does  not  rest  alone  on  the 
training  of  Brown,  however,  important  as  that  has  been. 
Several  prominent  educators  whose  work  is  now  col- 
legiate have  been  pastors  of  Rhode  Island  churches, 
being  called  to  positions  as  teachers  and  executives. 
The  institutions  represented  in  the  list  range  from  lead- 
ing New  England  colleges  and  State  universities  of  the 
West  to  smaller  institutions  of  Middle  and  Western 
States.  Men  like  Presidents  Angell  of  Ann  Arbor. 
Taylor  of  Yassar,  Wheeler  of  California,  Andrews  of 
Nebraska.  Hamilton  of  Tufts,  Harris  of  Amherst,  and 
Magill  of  Swarthmore.  the  latter  being  now  president 
emeritus,  are  Rhode  Islanders,  or  former  residents  of 
the  State,  finding  there  much  of  the  training  to  equip 
them  for  taking  high  places  in  the  educational  world. 

Menelik,  the  aged  autocrat  of  the  African  Empire, 
has  voluntarily  and  quietly  set  out  to  establish  for  his 
country  a  constitutional  government,  which  Nicholas  of 
Russia  only  conceded  in  a  half-hearted  way  to  his 
people  after  the  disruption  of  his  dominion  was  threat- 
ened. Menelik.  however,  has  decided  that  the  time  has 
come  when  the  Abyssinians  should  have  a  voice  in 
managing  their  affairs,  and  before  his  life  is  finished  he 
expects  to  have  this  constitutional  government  in  thor- 
ough running  order.  The  first  step  was  taken  recently 
when  he  announced  to  the  world  that  he  had  chosen 
five  men  to  form  a  cabinet  along  European  lines.  In 
a  measure  this  action  is  attributable  to  British  influence, 
but  it  is  indicative  also  of  the  fact  that  the  Negus  is 
an  up-to-date  sovereign.  Heretofore  the  government 
of  Abyssinia  has  been  of  a  feudal  character,  similar  to 
that  which  prevailed  in  Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
Menelik's  effort  to  reconstruct  it  as  a  constitutional 
empire  will  be  watched  with  interest.  He  is  anxious 
to  do  the  work  in  his  lifetime  because  he  has  no  direct 
heir  and  unless  England  can  prevent  it  there  may  be 
trouble  in  settling  the  succession  at  his  death. 

Mukden,  the  chief  city  of  Central  Manchuria  and  the 
old  capital  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  is  a  characteristic 
Tartar-Chinese  city  of  about  200,000  inhabitants.  Its 
glory  has  largely  departed.  There  are  some  reports, 
however,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment to  try  to- restore  something  of  its  lost  impor- 
tance. It  is  the  headquarters  of  a  viceroy.  The 
temples,  tombs,  gateways,  and  other  buildings,  all  ven- 
erable with  age,  at  once  stamp  the  place  as  one  of  the 
ancient  seats  of  Tartar  civilization.  The  commercial 
importance  of  Mukden  lies  almost  entirely  in  the  future. 
There  are  hardly  any  foreigners  in  the  place ;  probably 
not  over  eight  or  ten. 


The  giant  water  lilies  which  are  now  known  as  Vic- 
torias, after  the  late  Queen  of  England,  are  natives  of 
the  warmer  portions  of  South  America,  where  they 
thrive  in  lagoons  and  in  the  quieter  portions  of  rivers. 
Haenke.  a  German  botanist,  first  reported  their  dis- 
covery in  1801,  and  startled  all  Europe  by  his  descrip- 
tion of  their  gigantic  leaves  and  flowers.  Almost  half 
a  century  had  elapsed  in  fruitless  experiments  to  intro- 
duce the  plant  into  the  Old  World  when  in  1849  the 
first  flower  opened  on  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  estate 
at  Chatsworth,  England. 


The  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  can  put  400,000  soldiers 
in  the  field. 


The  dawns  are  cold  and  the  low  skies  frown. 

The  birds  drop  wing  and  their  song  is  done. 

The  autumn's  mist  is  over  the  sun  ; 

But,  oh,  my   beloved   has  come   to   town ! 

The  grass  is  dead  that  grew  on  the  down. 

Close  where  the  lime  tree  droops  to  the  wall 

The  hoar  frost  crackles  the  leaves  that  fall ; 

But.  oh,  my  beloved  has  come  to   town ! 

The  meadow  has  donned  the  winter  gown, 

A  light  snow  melts  on  the  shining  pane. 

The  sea  gull's  cry  fills  the  soul  with  pain  ; 

But.  oh,  my  beloved  has  come  to  town ! 

The  summer's  laughter  the  wild  winds  drown, 

The  garden  pathway   is  bleak  and  black, 

The  dark  clouds  gloom  on  the  moon's  pale  track ; 

But,  oh,  my  beloved  has  come  to  town ! 

— Julien   Gordon,   in  Sunday   Magazine. 

Growing  Up. 

Eager  young  faces  and  dream-laden   eyes, 

Fairy  hearts  dancing  beneath  the   bright  skies — 

Dancing    from    boyhood    and    girlhood    and    me 

On  to  the  world  that  they  hunger  to  see : 

The  world  of  the  grown-ups,  the  ring  of  the  street. 

Where  shadows  drift  by  that  dwelt  once  in  the  sweet 

Of  yesterday,  yesterday,  music  and  morn, 

Of  life  with  its  lips  to  the  May-apple  horn  ! 

Eager  young   faces,   and   lifted   frail   hand 

Reaching  to   climb  to   the   grown-up   land. 

Turn  from  the  glamour,  O  child,  e'er  too  late — 

Go  back  to  the  bubbles  and  blossoms  that  wait 

Within  the  green  garden  of  youth's  rosy  gate  ! 

— Folger  McKinsey,   in   Baltimore  Sun. 


Symbols. 

Ere  yet   the   city's   din    exultant    rose 

Upon   a   morning  hushed   with   drifted   snows, 

A   shaky  bridge  that   led  into   the  town 

Felt  wagons  six  come  slowly  rumbling  down : 

First  passed  a  sleepy  milkman's  cans  in  full  array, 

A  florist's  wagon  gorged  with  blooms  for  nuptials  gay  ; 

This  followed  by  machines  stacked  on  a  cumbrous  dray, 

When  came  a  flat  high-piled  with  scenery  for  a  play, 

Xext  slunk  a  prison-van,  half-closed  to  light  of  day; 

And  then   an  undertaker's  wagon  went  its  way. 

— Oscar  Loeb,   in    The  Bohemian. 


The  Failures. 


Discarded  on  the  bookshop  shelves  they  lie — 
Uncut,  untouched,  unwanted,  and  unread — 
Yet  each  one  holds  the  ashes  of  some  dead. 

Close  cherished  dream,  some  hope  that  once  beat  high 

With  wistful  wonder  ;  some  sweet  mystery 

Of  mingled  joy  and  grief.    What  springs  have  shed 
Their  meed  of  beauty,  and  what  hearts  have  bled 

O'er  leaves  that  stir  no  reader's  smile  or  sigh ! 

Still,  here  and  there  upon  a  faded  page 

Dream,  hope,  and  labor  were  not  spent  in  vain 

If  peace  came  in  the  doing  to  assuage 

Despair  and  doubt  and  heart's  content  attain — 

And  though  they  won  no  tithe  of  world  success 

These  failed  not,  since  they  brought  forgetfulness! 

— Charlotte  Becker,  in  New  York  Sun. 


I  am  always  embarrassed  when  asked  by  foreigners 
to  give  the  definition  of  the  word  "bourgeois,"  which  is 
generally  emphasized  disdainfully  ( says  Mme.  Pierre  de 
Coulevain  in  Jessie  Henderson  Brewer's  translation). 
The  dictionary  defines  it  as  "common,  without  distinc- 
tion." It  is  not  exactly  that ;  bourgeoisism,  like  provin- 
cialism, is  a  mentality.  It  represents  a  kernel  without 
the  pulp  and  emanates  from  the  shell  of  the  dinner-pot. 
It  is  one  of  the  props  of  society ;  props  are  never  beau- 
tiful nor  graceful.  Without  it,  however,  the  world 
could  not  retain  its  equilibrium,  yet  with  it  alone  the 
world  could  not  progress.  It  gives  to  individuals  the 
impenetrability  of  a  shell.  One  often  finds  its  charac- 
teristics in  persons  who  have  received  a  good  educa- 
tion ;  in  those  who  possess  superior  culture,  who  have 
taste  and  a  sense  of  beauty.  It  betrays  itself  by  mean 
and  narrow  ideas,  by  implacable  intolerance,  by  stub- 
born blindness,  and,  above  all.  by  an  incapacity  to 
understand  liberty  or  to  accord  it  generously.  This 
mentality  creates  a  certain  atmosphere  which  is  felt 
at  once.  The  workman,  the  peasant,  the  artist  are  not 
bourgeois.  I  could  name  a  king  who  is  much  more 
so  than  many  of  the  residents  of  our  worst  districts. 
Napoleon  I  was  bourgeois;  Napoleon  III  was  not. 
Balzac,  Maupassant  were  not  bourgeois;  Zola  was. 
England,  Italy,  Spain  are  not  bourgeois.  Germany  is, 
but  her  emperor  is  not — and  so  one  might  continue 
indefinitely. 

James  F.  Barker,  head  of  the  Cleveland  Manual 
Training  School,  declares  that  boys  make  better  cooks 
than  girls.  Mr.  Barker  says  that  the  male  cook  has  a 
better  temper.  He  is  not  so  liable  to  throw  pans  about 
and  break  dishes,  and  it  is  a  known  fact,  he  alleges, 
that  men  are  more  scientific.  Mr.  Barker  points  to 
several  instances.  One  was  that  of  a  Muskegon  youth 
who  had  been  employed  as  a  dish  washer  all  summer 
and  came  to  the  Hackley  Training  School  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  year  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  enter 
the  cooking  class  with  the  girls.  The  boy  led  the  entire 
class,  and  the  cooking  teacher,  although  a  woman,  had 
to  admit  his  ability. 


Senator  Long  of  Kansas  has  made  the  following 
statement  immediately  following  a  visit  to  the  White 
House  and  a  conversation  with  President  Roosevelt: 
"Kansas  will  send  a  solid  delegation  to  the  next  Repub- 
lican convention  pledged  to  vote  for  the  nomination 
of  Secretary  Taft.  Kansas  believes  the  President 
meant  exactly  what  he  said  three  years  ago  when  he 
remarked  that  under  no  circumstances  would  he  again 
be  a  candidate  for  that  office." 


Secretary  Taft,  who  is  expected  to  arrive  in  Paris 
on  December  12,  will  be  tendered  a  banquet  and  recep- 
tion by  President  Fallieres. 


November  23,  1907. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


CURRENT   LITERATURE    IN    ENGLAND. 

There  Are  No  Strong  Departures,  While  High-Class  Maga- 
zines Are  Disappearing. 

A  review  of  the  literary  situation  in  England  gives 
no  occasion  for  deep  rejoicing.  There  is  no  tendency 
that  is  distinctly  upward,  no  strong  new  note,  no  access 
of  the  virility  that  always  seeks  fresh  paths  of  expres- 
sion. Along  the  sober,  shaded  paths  of  history  and 
science  there  have  been  some  few  of  the  books  that 
make  the  minor  epochs  and  that  insist  upon  a  revision 
of  habitual  thought,  but  thev  have  been  very  few,  and 
they  elucidate  and  elaborate  the  old  rather  than  dis- 
cover the  new.  Nowhere  in  current  English  literature 
is  there  any  triumphant  and  masterful  acclaim  of  new 
thought,  there  is  no  literary  leadership  of  the  restless- 
ness and  the  expectancy  which  marks  the  condition  of 
Europe.  The  literary  mills  keep  up  their  old-time  clat- 
ter and  perhaps  the  note  is  accentuated,  but  it  is  just 
as  monotonous  as  ever.  There  was  a  time  when  Rud- 
yard  Kipling  had  new  things  to  say  and  new  strings  to 
strike,  but  he  has  said  nothing  for  this  long  while,  pos- 
sibly because  he  has  nothing  to  say. 

Among  the  epoch-making  books  the  "Letters  of 
Queen  Victoria"  comes  easily  first.  But  it  owes  its 
importance  to  its  historical  value  and  not  to  the  royalty 
of  its  author.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  a  whole  stream 
of  historical  writings  will  follow  fast  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  these  volumes  and  already  the  chroniclers  are 
busy  in  discovering  how  wrong  they  have  been  in  limit- 
ing the  political  influence  of  the  queen  to  the  sphere  of 
moral  persuasion  and  a  benignant  non-interference. 
The  perpetual  bickerings  between  the  queen  and  Lord 
Palmerston,  for  example,  show  how  energetic  were  her 
dislikes  and  how  deeply  she  resented  any  attempt  to 
relegate  her  to  the  position  of  a  social  figurehead. 

Hardly  less  important  from  the  historical  point  of 
view  are  the  "Memoirs  of  the  Comtesse  de  Boigne,"  of 
which  both  volumes  are  now  before  the  public.  All 
the  famous  men  and  women  of  her  day  pass  under  her 
pen,  and  here  again  we  have  to  revise  some  of  the  his- 
torical conceptions  that  have  been  current  for  a  genera- 
tion. There  is  no  premeditation  or  artifice  in  these 
extraordinary  memoirs,  no  playing  to  either  gods  or 
devils,  nothing  but  the  straightforward  record  of  per- 
sonal experience  which  was  never  intended  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  world.  In  the  same  category  of  utility 
is  the  "Life  of  William  Pitt,"  by  Doctor  Albert  von 
Ruville,  a  notable  addition  to  both  biography  and  litera- 
ture. 

But  it  is,  after  all,  the  literature  of  the  novel  and  of 
the  magazine  that  lays  the  firmest  touch  upon  the 
thought  of  a  nation.  From  the  academic  point  of  view 
it  is  interesting,  and  indeed  important,  to  know  what 
cultured  people  have  to  say  of  the  great  works  of  biog- 
raphy and  science,  but  if  we  want  to  feel  the  pulse  of 
a  people  we  must  find  it  elsewhere.  The  English  novel 
of  today,  the  novel  that  is  read  in  the  suburban  street 
and  that  the  circulating  library  must  buy  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  copies,  presents  indeed  a  problem  for  the  so- 
ciologist. The  novel  of  today  is  the  antithesis  of  the 
novel  of  our  fathers,  or  rather  of  our  mothers.  So 
much  of  the  popular  fiction  of  a  generation  ago  had 
morals  and  no  intellect.  So  much  of  the  fiction  of 
today  has  intellect  and  no  morals.  But  we  no  longer 
read  even  those  old  books  in  which  intellect  and  morals 
go  side  by  side.  We  have  no  time  to  read  Scott,  or 
Jane  Austen,  or  Henry  Fielding.  We  are  impatient  to 
see  the  heroine  face  to  face  with  some  ill-smelling 
chasm  and  if  she  falls  in  all  the  better.  We  want  to 
have  pictured  to  us  some  hideous  warp  in  human  nature, 
some  dalliance  with  secret  and  forbidden  things,  some 
sulphurous  gleam  from  depths  that  we  have  not  the 
courage  to  explore  for  ourselves.  Without  invidious 
intention,  snatching  only  at  the  name  that  comes  first 
to  the  mind,  we  want  such  stories  as  Mrs.  Glyn  gave 
us  in  her  "Three  Weeks,"  stories  that  are  like  dramas 
in  their  quick  presentation,  that  fascinate  us  for  three 
hours  and  that  leave  us  before  a  darkened  stage,  bewil- 
dered, harrowed,  and  with  passion  at  red  riot.  We 
want  intellect  in  the  service  of  vice,  that  scorns  to  hint 
or  to  suggest,  that  snatches  even  the  transparent  cur- 
tains from  around  the  bed.  We  want  our  fiction  in 
small  doses,  red,  hot,  inflammatory. 

But  there  is  some  room  in  England  for  the  prob- 
lem novel  of  the  better  kind,  such  as  "The  Convert,"  by 
Elizabeth  Robins,  and  both  these  books  stand  at  the 
head  of  literary  battalions.  There  is  nothing  prurient 
in  "The  Convert."  It  deals  with  naked  souls,  but  not 
with  naked  bodies,  but  perhaps  it  is  only  another  form 
of  the  unholy.  The  English  public  will  welcome  what- 
ever sparkles  with  abnormality,  but  it  does  not  want 
mere  smartness,  nor  the  play  of  wholesome  animal 
forces,  nor  the  buoyancy  of  life,  nor  the  triumph 
over  nature  of  well  directed  strength. 

But  in  the  magazine  world  there  is  nothing  but 
inanity,  tragedy,  and  funeral  processions.  Murray's 
Monthly  Review  is  dead,  and  so  is  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  and  Longman's,  and  Temple  Bar,  and  Mac- 
millan's.  They  are  all  historic  names  and  identified 
with  some  distinctive  phase  of  literary  life.  What  is 
the  cause  of  it? 

Of  course,  the  cause  is  very  simple.  The  magazine 
that  appeals  to  the  one  has  been  ousted  by  the  magazine 
that  appeals  to  the  thousand,  and  the  advertisements 
that  went  once  to  the  select  few  have  now  gone  in 
quest  of  "largest  circulations."  For  some  reason  or 
other,  the  British  public  has  made  up  its  mind  not  to 
be  instructed  or  edified  by  magazines.  Whatever  it 
needs  in  the  way  of  solid  literary  food  it  will  get  from 
the  bookshop  and  not  from  the  magazine  counter.     The 


magazine  is  bought  by  the  "man  on  the  bus,"  and  every 
Londoner  knows  the  precise  intellectual  grade  expressed 
by  that  phrase.  He  wants  to  while  away  half  an  hour 
and  he  is  suspicious  of  a  covert  attempt  to  teach  him 
something  "unbeknownst."  There  are  very  few  of  the 
newer  English  magazines  that  would  be  tolerated  in 
America.  Their  stories  are  fourth  rate,  and  whatever 
else  they  contain  is  usually  trivial  or  puerile. 

The  dead  magazines  are  much  to  blame  for  a  crass 
conservatism  that  made  them  prefer  extinction  to 
change.  They  should  have  recognized  that  the  day 
of  gentle  literary  meanderings  has  passed  and  that  to 
hold  their  own  against  what  may  be  called  the  "Tit- 
Bits"  magazinedom  of  today  they  should  have  com- 
bined their  politics  with  a  strong  and  up-to-date  virility 
in  their  fiction  and  in  the  affairs  of  life.  Every  Eng- 
lishman is  a  keen,  provocative,  and  prejudiced  poli- 
tician, and  the  magazine  that  is  yet  to  be  and  that  a 
great  triumph  awaits  is  the  magazine  that  is  shaped 
after  the  American  type,  full  of  strong  and  vigorous 
opinion  and  of  the  best  fiction.  The  dead  magazines 
had  to  be  pa}'  for  contributions  that  were  read  only  by 
a  few.  Most  of  their  living  competitors  presumably 
pay  little  or  nothing  for  what  they  get — and  it  is 
worth  it — and  they  are  read  by  immense  numbers.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  English  magazines  are  in  a  transi- 
tory stage.  They  will  eventually  learn  the  art  of  appeal 
to  intelligence  as  well  as  to  frivolity  and  to  build  upon 
a  broader  base  than  they  have  yet  known. 

Loxdox,  November  S.  1907.  Piccadilly. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


If  My  Verses  Had  Wings. 

Si  mes  vers  avaient  des  ailes, 
Des  ailes  corame  un  oiseau. 

If  my  verses  had  wings  like  a  bird. 
To   thy   garden   of  perfume   and   light 
They   would  flutter  with   timid   delight; 
If  my   verses   had   wings   like   a   bird. 

If  my  verses   like   fairies   had   wings, 
To  thy  fireside  at  eve  they  would  fly, 
There   to   sparkle   and  gladden   thine   eye ; 
If   my   verses  like   fairies   had   wings. 

Pure  pinions   around   and   above, 

All  day  would  hover  and  gleam ; 

They  would  whisper  at  night  to  thy  dream, 

If  my  verses  were  winged  like  love. 
rom    the    French    of    Victor  Hugo,    translated    by    General 
E.  L.  Huggins. 


Art. 

Oui    l'oeuvre    sort    plus    belle 
D'une  forme  au  travail 

ivebeHe. 
Vers,  onyx,   email. 

Yes,  art  with  grievous  pangs  is  born 
From  nature's  most  rebellious  molds  ; 

The  child  is  torn, 
Not  wooed,  from  fierce  reluctant  folds. 

Slay  not  thy  art  by  false  constraint. 
Yet  know  her  rules  are  stern  as  Fate  ; 

Without  complaint 
The  muse  should  wear  a  buskin  strait. 

YVoud'st  have  they  verse  endure,  thy  muse 
The  common  facile  forms  must  shun, 

The  slipshod  shoes 
In  which  so  many  feet  have  run. 

Sculptor,  beware  the  plastic  clay, 
Changing  at  every  whim's  command 

From  day  to  day. 
And  marred  by  every  careless  hand. 

Strive  with  the  marbles  pure  of  Greece, 
Wrested  from   Paros'  snowy  mines. 

Smite,  and  release 
The  deep-imprisoned  god-like  lines. 

The  chisel  of  Praxiteles 

Such  haunting  beauty  had  not  known 

If  Art   in   Greece 
Had  deigned  to  use  a  meaner  stone. 

Let  the  fierce  molten  metal  fuse 
Heroic  forms  and  bold  contours  ; 

Of   Syracuse, 
Naught  but  the  matchless  bronze  endures. 

Upon  the  agate's  flinty  face 
Apollo's   features  high  and  pure 

In  profile  trace, 
With   touches  delicate  and  sure. 

Beware  of  water  and  pastel; 
Deep  on  fantastic  vase  and  urn 

Thy  colors  frail 
In  sevenfold  heated  furnace  burn. 

Fashion    the   writhing,   maddening   limb 
Of  nymph   and  goddess;   bring  once  more 

The   monsters  grim 
Dear  to  the  blazonry  of  yore. 

The  Virgin  Mother,  saintly,  mild. 
Crowned  with  her  nimbus,'  on  her  breast 

The  wondrous  child, 
The  thorns  His  sacred  head  that  pressed. 

Crowns  fall  and  sceptres  pass,  robust 
And  radiant  Art  outlives  them  all. 

Torso  and  bust 
Survive  the  city's  triple  wall. 

The  medal  by  the  ploughman  found 
Reveals  the  countenance  austere, 

The  temples  crowned. 
That  filled  the  antique  world  with  fear. 

Even  the  gods  wax  old,  and  pass 
From  high  Olympus  ;  verse  alone, 

Stronger  than  brass, 
Preserves  to  fallen  Zeus  his  throne. 

The  graver  guide  with  care  supreme. 
The  chisel  smite,  fix  like  a  rock 

Thy  floating  dream 
Deep  in  the  stern   resisting  block. 

Tongues   and  religions  die,   while   Art 
Poised  in  the  lofty  realms  of  truth. 

Serene,   apart. 
Exults  in  sempiternal  youth. 
'rom     the    French    of     Thiophile    Gautxer.     translated    by 
General  E.  L.  Huggins. 


POLITICO-PERSONAL. 


General  George  Stone  has  been  recommended  as  suc- 
cessor to  Sargent  P.  Morton  in  the  position  of  Receiver 
of  the  United  States  Land  Office  at  San  Francisco. 

The  platform  adopted  by  the  Alaska  Republican  Con- 
vention directs  its  national  delegates  to  support  Sec- 
retary Taft  and  to  indorse  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent  Roosevelt. 

Governor  Hughes's  friends  in  New  York  are  anxious 
to  .begin  an  immediate  campaign  in  his  favor  for  the 
presidential  nomination.  They  believe  that  delay  will 
jeopardize  an  excellent  chance. 

Reports  from  Washington  say  that  President  Roose- 
velt is  much  disquieted  over  the  Japanese  situation  and 
is  almost  in  despair  over  the  settlement  of  the  immi- 
gration and  other  questions  now  at  issue. 

The  Syracuse  Daily  Orange,  the  daily  newspaper  of 
Syracuse  University,  prints  an  editorial  urging  Chan- 
cellor James  R.  Day  as  the  logical  candidate  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  the  presidency. 

Senator  Foraker  has  called  upon  the  President  for 
the  first  time  since  the  situation  became  strained  over 
the  Brownsville  affray.  Unfortunately  it  was  Cabinet 
Day  and  the  senator  was  unable  to  see  the  President, 
but  it  is  expected  that  an  appointment  will  be  made  for 
an  early  meeting. 

President  Roosevelt  spent  four  minutes  in  preparing 
to  cast  his  ballot  at  Oyster  Bay.  After  he  had  cast 
it  one  of  the  bystanders  asked  the  President  if  he  had 
not  voted  for  a  Democrat — Willard  Bartlett — nomi- 
nated by  both  parties  for  the  court  of  appeals.  The 
President  laughed  and  said :  "It  is  a  vile  aspersion." 

It  is  said  that  William  J.  Bryan  will  take  up  his 
presidential  campaign  with  the  Chicago  Democratic 
leaders  at  a  conference  to  be  held  on  December  6. 
This  is  the  result  of  his  recent  visit  to  Chicago,  during 
which  he  met  some  prominent  politicians  and  expressed 
a  desire  to  return  at  a  later  date  and  "talk  politics." 

The  President,  replying  to  one  of  the  many  protests 
that  have  reached  him  against  the  omission  of  the 
words  "In  God  We  Trust"  from  the  new  coinage,  says 
that  he  has  the  firm  conviction  that  to  put  such  a  motto 
on  coins  not  only  does  no  good,  but  does  positive  harm 
and  is  in  effect  irreverence  which  comes  dangerously 
close  to  sacrilege. 

Arthur  I.  Vorys,  manager  of  Secretary  Taft's  cam- 
paign for  the  Republican  presidential  nomination,  says : 
"The  Taft  movement  would  not  have  been  inaugurated, 
and  would  not  be  prosecuted,  except  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  President  Roosevelt  will  adhere  to  his  reso- 
lute determination  not  to  accept  another  term,  and  ex- 
cept upon  good  grounds  for  that  assumption." 

Secretary  Root  talks  freely  and  frankly  about  The 
Hague  Conference.  He  has  watched  its  proceedings 
with  close  attention  and  he  says  that  all  his  expecta- 
tions were  fulfilled :  "When  we  attempt  to  say  what 
progress  the  nations  have  made  toward  the  ideal  of  per- 
manent peace,  we  do  not  take  the  records  of  the  year, 
but  go  back  fifty  or  a  hundred  years,  or  even  twenty- 
five  years,  and  see  what  betterment  has  been  made  in 
international  relations." 

A  report  from  Washington  says  that  Archbishop 
Ireland  during  a  recent  visit  to  the  White  House  held 
a  conversation  with  Mr.  Cortelyou,  who  asked  the  arch- 
bishop in  guarded  terms  for  his  support  for  the  presi- 
dential nomination.  The  archbishop  said  that  he  should 
support  Mr.  Taft,  as  he  understood  that  such  were  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  wishes,  whereupon  Mr.  Cortelyou  replied : 
"But  the  President  is  also  for  me.  While  he  is  for 
Mr.  Taft,  he  is  just  as  much  for  me  and  will  not  object 
to  my  nomination." 

Rumors  of  Cabinet  changes  are  in  the  air.  From 
time  to  time  it  is  asserted  that  both  Secretary  Metcalf 
of  the  navy  and  Attorney-General  Bonaparte  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  are  likely  to  retire  from  admin- 
istrative life,  and  now  it  is  said  that  Elihu  Root  is 
about  to  relinquish  the  high  office  in  which  he  has 
been  conspicuously  successful.  His  health  is  impaired 
and  he  feels  that  he  would  not  care  to  endanger  his 
remaining  strength  by  the  continuance  of  duties  that 
must  necessarily  be  a  severe  strain.  He  feels,  more- 
over, that  he  has  performed  the  full  measure  of  public 
service  that  can  be  expected  from  him  and  that  the 
diplomatic  and  consular  services  are  in  better  condi- 
tion than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  country.  It 
is  not  likely  that  there  will  be  any  change  before  the 
spring,  but  it  is  believed  that  it  will  not  be  delayed 
for  many  months. 

From  the  office  of  naval  intelligence  in  Washington 
a  statement  has  been  issued  which  shows  that  accord- 
ing to  the  tonnage  of  todav  Great  Britain  leads  the 
world  with  a  tonnage  of  1,661,116,  the  United  States 
following  with  a  tonnage  of  611,616,  France  third  with 
a  tonnage  of  609.079,  Germany  fourth  with  a  tonnage 
of  529,032,  Japan  next  with  a  tonnage  of  374.701,  and 
Russia,  Italy,  and  Austria  following  in  the  order  n;t: 
However,  were  the  war  vessels  building  by  the  various 
nations  now  completed  the  United  States  would  be 
third  on  the  list,  with  a  tonnage  of  771,758,  following 
closely  France,  which  would  be  second  with  a  tonnage 
of  846,112,  and  Great  Britain  the  leader  with  a  tonnage 
of  1.821,810.  The  other  naval  posvers  would  stand  in 
the  same  relative  position  as  they  do  with  their  tonnage 
of  today,  although  each  would  show  a  very  substantial 
increase. 
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CRUISING   FLEETS    IN    PEACE  AND  WAR 


By  Jerome  A.  Hart. 


In  this  country  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  a 
recent  book  detailing  the  voyage  of  Admiral  Rojesven- 
sky's  fleet  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Sea  of  Japan.  This 
volume  contains  the  diary  of  the  late  Eugene  S.  Poli- 
tovsky, chief  naval  constructor  of  the  fleet,  who  went 
down  with  his  ship  in  the  Battle  of  Tsushima.  The 
book  consists  of  letters  to  the  dead  officer's  wife,  writ- 
ten daily  and  posted  when  possible;  the  last  was  mailed 
immediately  before  the  fleet  entered  the  Sea  of  Japan. 
Translations  of  the  diary  have  had  a  wide  circulation 
abroad,  but  it  has  not  been  republished  in  this  country. 
In  England  it  has  been  translated  by  S.  R.  Godfrey. 
So  widespread  is  the  interest  excited  by  the  coming 
cruise  of  our  battleship  fleet  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  that  it  seems  strange  the  Russian's  diary  remains 
unnoticed  here. 

It  is  not  intended  in  this  article  to  draw  any  ominous 
parallels  between  our  own  fleet  and  that  of  the  Rus- 
sians. There  is  little,  if  any,  parallelism.  Our  own 
fleet  is  homogeneous;  theirs  was  heterogeneous.  Our 
ships  are  new,  well  constructed,  admirably  equipped, 
manned  with  officers  and  bluejackets  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  any  in  the  world:  their  were  old,  ill 
equipped,  insufficiently  armored,  many  "soft-ended,"  and 
thousands  of  their  crews  were  ignorant  landsmen — 
peasants.  Our  ships  are  sailing  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace,  while  the  Russian  fleet  was  engaged  in  war. 
All  ports  are  open  to  our  fleet,  while  to  the  Russians 
all,  or  nearly  all,  ports  were  closed.  Therefore  the 
conditions  are  entirely  different. 

None  the  less,  some  useful  lessons  may  be  learned 
from  the  experience  of  the  Russians.  For  example, 
the  Washington  dispatches  say  that  our  enormous  fleet 
will  set  sail  with  only  one  naval  constructor.  The  Rus- 
sians started  out  with  three,  and  before  the  fleet  was 
half  way  on  its  cruise  two  were  invalided  and  shipped 
back  home ;  thus  the  entire  work  of  caring  for  the 
squadron  devolved  on  one  man — Politovsky.  And  from 
his  diary  it  is  evident  that  there  was  work  for  six 
instead  of  three.  For  there  was  damage  done  to  the 
ships  continually,  long  before  they  sighted  a  Japanese 
vessel.  Another  warning  is  that  Politovsky  found 
many  evidences  of  wilful  damage :  there  were  traitors 
aboard  the  Russian  ships. 

Not  only  are  no  parallels  to  be  drawn,  but  it  is  not 
intended  here  to  discuss  the  advisability  of  the  present 
cruise.  As  President  Roosevelt  justly  said  in  one  of 
his  Mississippi  speeches,  many  worthy  people  seem  not 
to  know  that  the  Pacific  Coast  is  as  much  a  part  of  the 
United  States  as  is  the  Atlantic  Coast.  When  General 
McClellan  was  conducting  one  of  his  campaigns  of 
"masterly  inactivity,"  President  Lincoln  once  said  of 
that  commander :  "If  McClellan  doesn't  want  to  use  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  I'd  like  to  borrow  it."  Corre- 
spondingly, the  Pacific  Coast  may  be  pardoned  if  it 
timidly  approves  of  the  President's  ordering  the  fleet 
here,  when  the  Atlantic  cities  do  not  especially  need  it, 
and  we  may. 

None  the  less,  a  wail  will  continue  to  go  up  from  the 
Atlantic.  The  cities  there  have  simple  needs — they 
only  want  all  of  Uncle  Sam's  warships  all  of  the  time. 
Who  can  forget  that  panic-terror  which  in  189S  ex- 
tended from  Maine  to  Florida  ?  When  Cervera's  squad- 
ron set  sail  from  Spain,  a  shriek  resounded  all  along 
the  Atlantic  littoral.  The  seaside  season  was  ruined 
—from  Cape  May  to  Bar  Harbor  the  summer  visitors 
fled  to  the  mountains.  Each  seaport  city  demanded  so 
many  ships  that  the  Navy  Department  was  forced  to 
deny  them  all,  and  evolved  the  mysterious  "Flying 
Squadron."  which,  like  the  Flying  Dutchman,  was  off 
Cape  Cod  today  and  at  Savannah  tomorrow. 

Now  that  there  descends  on  the  Atlantic  a  gigantic 
crisis  like  that  of  '98.  and  when  the  agitated  seaboard 
burghers  begin,  like  Rojesvensky,  "seeing  things,"  they 
appeal  again  to  President  Roosevelt  as  they  did  then  to 
President  McKinley.  In  this  juncture  the  President 
has  acted  something  like  Solomon,  who,  between  two 
contending  mothers,  ordered  the  twice-claimed  baby's 
head  cut  off.  In  the  face  of  appeals  from  the  two 
coasts  he  has  ordered  practically  our  entire  fleet  to  leave 
the  Atlantic  in  December,  to  arrive  on  the  Pacific  in 
May:  thus  the  two  contending  coasts  are  to  be  left  for 
six  months  without  any  naval  protection  at  all. 
*       *       * 

Returning  to  Rojesvensky,  it  has  always  seemed  to 
me  that  his  achievement  in  bringing  his  half  hundred 
ships  safely  to  Kamranh  Bay,  the  rendezvous,  more  than 
half  way  round  the  world,  has  been  underrated. 
Nearly  all  of  the  coaling  and  all  of  the  repairing  was 
done  in  the  open  sea.  The  fleet  had  to  touch  at  ports 
bound  by  the  laws  of  neutrality,  and  even  at  some  that 
were  hostile  to  Russia.  For  that  matter,  it  was  prac- 
tically driven  out  of  many  of  its  allies'  ports.  Yet  it 
made  its  long  voyage  and  arrived  at  Kamranh  Bay 
with  all  its  fighting  units  intact.  That  it  made  so  poor 
a  showing  in  battle  was  due  to  various  causes,  one  of 
which  was  the  existence  of  a  treacherous  spirit  among 
the  crews,  the  same  spirit  which  subsequently  resulted 
in  open  mutinies  in  the  Black  Sea  and  at  Cronstadt. 
To  add  to  that,  a  corrupt  naval  ministry  had  sent  the 
ships  to  sea  insufficiently  equipped.  From  the  admiral 
down,  the  officers  knew  the  fleet  was  not  fit  to  sail. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  Russian  naval  officer  to  determine 

his  line  i  f  conduct.     If  he  refuses  to  go  to  sea  with  a 

ship   that   he   knows   is   unfit   for   service   he   is   liable 

to  court  martial.     Rojesvensky  was  court-martialed  for 

iptured,  -and    escaped    imprisonment    only   by 


pleading  that  a  wound  in  the  head  had  rendered 
him  unconscious  when  the  battle  of  Tsushima  was 
ended.  Admiral  Nebogatoff,  Gregorieff,  Seniven,  and 
seventy-eight  other  officers  of  the  fleet  were  also  court- 
martialed  "for  surrendering"  and  were  sentenced  to 
death.  Their  emperor,  however,  graciously  commuted 
their  sentences  to  ten  years'  imprisonment.  This  recalls 
Voltaire's  famous  sneer  over  England's  execution  of 
her  Admiral  Byng:  "C'ctait  pour  encourager  les 
autres." 

Perhaps  the  worst  luck  was  that  of  Junior  Lieutenant 
Smerinoff.  All  of  his  senior  officers  were  killed  dur- 
ing the  action,  leaving  him  in  control  of  the  battleship 
Nicolai  I.  when  she  struck:  for  his  brief  command  of 
this  sinking  iron  shambles,  he  was  sentenced  to  death. 

*  *       * 

My  interest  in  the  Baltic  fleet  may  be  due  to  my  hap- 
pening to  sight  it  three  times  on  its  eventful  cruise.  In 
August,  1904,  I  was  aboard  the  German  steamer  Prin- 
sessin  Victoria  Luise  returning  from  the  "Land  of  the 
Midnight  Sun."  This  was  immediately  before  the  de- 
parture of  the  Baltic  fleet  from  Cronstadt,  to  which  point 
our  steamer  had  extended  her  cruise;  thus,  we  saw  the 
Baltic  fleet  going  through  its  evolutions  in  the  Gulf  of 
Finland.  At  that  time  Germany  and  Russia  were  very 
friendly,  hence  our  ship  was  permitted  to  approach  the 
Russian  men-of-war  quite  closely,  which  was  not  the 
case  with  ships  of  every  nation.  When  approaching, 
our  band  invariably  played  the  Russian  National  Hymn, 
and  all  the  men  on  every  Russian  ship  stood  at  attention 
until  the  music  was  over.  Sailing  west  again,  at  night, 
all  the  way  from  Cronstadt  to  Libau,  long  tunnels  of 
light  shot  at  us  through  the  darkness  as  we  made  our 
way  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  into  the  Baltic.  These 
searchlights  came  from  scout-ships  of  the  Russian 
squadron,  patrolling  Russian  waters  on  the  lookout  for 
Japanese  destroyers. 

The  next  time  I  saw  some  of  the  Baltic  fleet  was  in 
October  immediately  after  the  incident  of  the  Dogger 
Fishing  Banks.  We  were  then  in  England.  The  action 
of  the  Russians  in  firing  on  the  British  steam  trawlers 
had  inflamed  all  Britain.  In  the  bitterness  and  the  vio- 
lence of  their  language  the  London  journals  surpassed 
our  own.  Even  the  staid  old  Morning  Post  loudly 
demanded  that  an  ultimatum  be  sent  to  Petersburg, 
and  that  the  Channel  fleet  and  the  Mediterranean  fleet 
be  mobilized.  This  latter,  by  the  way,  was  done. 
In  the  midst  of  this  wild  excitement,  of  which  London 
was  the  centre,  we  went  down  to  Brighton  one  day, 
and  there,  off  the  pier,  out  in  the  Channel,  calmly  coal- 
ing, lay  a  number  of  the  Russian  ships  of  war  (Admiral 
Folkersham's  ships — the  second  division).  This  was 
construed  by  the  British  as  a  studied  defiance,  but  from 
Politovsky's  diary  it  is  apparent  that  most  of  the 
officers  and  men  aboard  the  Russian  fleet  knew  nothing 
of  the  excitement  in  Britain,  and  still  believed  they  had 
been  firing  at  Japanese  torpedo  boats  on  the  Dogger 
Banks.  They  did  not  learn  the  whole  truth  until  they 
touched  at  Vigo,  Spain  : 

Concerning  the  incident  on  the  Dogger  Banks,  the  belief 
was  very  sincere  on  board  the  fleet  that  Japanese  warships 
and  torpedo  boats  swarmed  in  the  North  Sea.  Continual 
panics  prevailed.  Swedish  and  Danish  steamers  were  fired 
on.  In  fact,  the  Russian  vessels  themselves  at  times  fired 
on  their  consorts  through  error.  Likewise  when  one  of  them, 
the  Ermak,  did  not  answer  signals  at  once  shells  were  fired 
across  her  bows,  which  brought  an  answer  quickly. 

When  the  fleet  reached  the  Dogger  fishing  banks,  the  Kam- 
chatka, which  was  far  astern,  reported  by  wireless  telegraph, 
that  she  was  "attacked  on  all  sides  by  eight  torpedo  boats." 
Thereupon  the  fleet  was  called  to  quarters.  Searchlights  were 
turned  on  the  fishing  vessels,  and  the  Russians  opened  fire. 
The  fleet  then  continued  on  its  course,  with  most  of  the  men 
aboard  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  ships  they  had  fired  on 
were  not  Japanese  warships,  but  simply  English  fishing  ves- 
sels. The  fleet  was  in  six  divisions,  and  some  of  the  divisions 
fired  on  the  others.  The  Aurora  received  four  shells  in  her 
armor,  had  her  funnels  shattered,  the  chaplain  had  his  hand 
shot  off,  and  a  gun  captain  was  wounded. 

The  admiral  was  very  strict  while  passing  through  the  Eng- 
lish channel,  and  refused  to  allow  any  communication  with 
the  shore.  He  would  not  even  allow  the  wounded  chaplain 
to  be  put  ashore  at  a  French  port  for  treatment.  It  was  not 
until  the  fleet  reached  Vigo  Bay,  in  Spain,  that  the  officers  and 
men  aboard  knew  what  a  commotion  they  had  caused.  The 
Spanish  at  first  refused  to  permit  them  to  coal,  but  the  Rus- 
sians made  fast  to  their  colliers,  and  posted  sentries  over  the 
hawsers  with  orders  to  shoot  any  one  casting  off  the  ropes. 
The  Russian  admiral  demanded  a  certain  amount  of  coal, 
and  finally,  after  much  hesitation,  Madrid  permitted  them  to 
take  in  four  hundred  tons.  The  captains  received  from 
the  admiral  secret  orders  to  take  on  at  least  eight  hundred  tons 
per  ship,  which  they  did. 

*  *        * 

The  last  time  I  chanced  to  see  the  Russian  ships 
was  some  months  later,  at  Port  Said,  where  Admiral 
Nebogatoff's  division  was  waiting  to  enter  the  Suez 
Canal.  We  had  just  arrived  in  the  harbor  aboard  one 
of  the  P.  and  O.  boats  on  the  line  from  England  to 
India.  Near  the  Western  Mediterranean  gateway  we 
had  seen  some  ships — apparently  Russian — closely  fol- 
lowed by  a  British  "squadron  of  observation."  The 
Russian  squadron  consisted  of  five  ships,  in  two  col- 
umns, two  ships  in  the  starboard  and  three  in  the  port 
column.  Abeam  and  astern  of  them,  in  the  shape  of 
a  U,  moved  a  powerful  squadron  of  ten  ships  of  war. 
Fast  or  slow,  however  they  moved,  the  British  kept  the 
pace.  Sometimes,  as  if  to  mock  at  the  Russian  slow- 
ness, a  British  scout-ship  would  dart  ahead  of  the 
Russian  fleet,  and  then  return.  Once,  when  a  Russian 
ship  paused,  the  whole  Russian  squadron  stopped.  In- 
stantly signals  fluttered,  and  the  British  squadron 
quickly  formed  in  battle  order.  From  Politovsky's 
diary  I  learn  that  this  stop  was  due  to  an  accident 
in  the  engine-room.  Our  P.  and  O.  boat  gave  the  two 
squadrons  a  wide  berth,  although  there  was  a  curious 
fascination  about  nearing  them.  But  when  night  fell, 
and  no  lights  appeared — when  the  two  great  squadrons 


tore  on  through  the  darkness  in  absolute  silence — our 
commander  considered  it  prudent  to  drop  them  astern, 
which  he  easily  did. 

When  the  Baltic  fleet  entered  English  waters,  after 
the  North  Sea  incident,  the  Channel  fleet  "escorted 
them :"  when  the  Russians  passed  through  the  "silver 
streak,"  England's  Atlantic  fleet  received  them  from 
the  Channel  fleet:  at  Gibraltar  the  British  Mediter- 
ranean fleet  took  up  the  guard  from  the  Atlantic  fleet, 
and  "escorted"  the  Russians.  From  the  western  to  the 
eastern  gateway  of  the  Mediterranean,  British  ships 
"observed"  the  Russians.  As  I  noticed  a  British 
"squadron  of  observation"  at  Gibraltar — twice  the  size 
of  the  Russian  squadron,  yet  only  a  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean fleet — and  reflected  that  it  was  smaller  than 
either  the  Channel  or  Atlantic  fleets  which  guard  Brit- 
ain's home  waters,  it  gave  me  an  impressive  object- 
lesson  of  the  mighty  sea-power  of  England. 

*  *       * 
It  is  easy  to  understand  Great  Britain's  giving  aid 

and  comfort  to  her  Asiatic  ally,  but  during  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war  I  was  never  able  to  understand  why  in 
the  United  States  press  and  people  sided  with  Japan. 
Russia  is  Christian :  Japan  pagan.  Russia  is  white : 
Japan,  yellow.  Russia  is  occidental:  Japan,  oriental. 
Russia  is  Caucasian;  Japan,  Mongolian.  These  may 
seem  to  be  sentimental  reasons  merely,  but  the  ties  of 
blood,  race,  and  religion  are  strong.  Yet  stronger 
nowadays  are  economical  reasons.  Russia  is  not  a 
manufacturing  nation:  Japan  is.  Russia  had  no  ice- 
free  ports  on  the  Pacific:  Japan  has.  Therefore,  in 
Russia  we  had  a  consumer  and  a  customer:  in  Japan, 
an  economic  and  business  rival.  Why,  then,  should 
the  United  States  have  desired  Russia's  defeat  and 
Japan's  victory?  Yet  we  did.  And  perfunctory  was 
the  grief  expressed  in  the  United  States  when  the 
Baltic  fleet  was  destroyed  in  the  Sea  of  Japan. 

From  the  standpoint  of  our  own  best  interests,  sym- 
pathy with  Japan  was  unwise.  While  it  may  not  fol- 
low that  open  sympathy  with  Russia  was  desirable,  yet 
from  the  national  standpoint  the  wisest  course  would 
have  been  not  to  take  sides  at  all,  and  to  encourage 
both  combatants  to  fight  to  a  finish.  Then  the  close 
of  the  war  would  have  left  us  supreme  on  the  Pacific, 
facing  two  exhausted  and  bleeding  nations.  President 
Roosevelt's  interference  and  his  Peace  Conference  won 
him  much  personal  glory,  but  it  approved  a  petty 
insular  nation  as  a  first-class  power — a  power  which 
promptly  took  occasion,  through  its  inspired  press,  to 
threaten  us  with  war.  With  Asiatic  duplicity,  the 
Japanese  government  now  affects  to  praise  our  Presi- 
dent, while  condemning  those  of  his  fellow-citizens  who 
differ  with  him  in  objecting  to  Asiatic  immigration. 
Yet  the  Japanese  government  secretly  resents  his  bring- 
ing about  the  Peace  of  Portsmouth,  as  did  the  Japanese 
mob  when  it  stoned  American  tourists  in  Tokio.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  decline  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's extraordinary  popularity  had  its  genesis  in  the 
Japanese  question — that  ancient  "Eastern"  question 
which  has  wrecked  so  many  European  statesmen's  ca- 
reers. 

And  his  Japanese  troubles  have  only  begun.  When 
Congress  convenes  he  will  find  himself  in  an  unpleasant 
plight.  His  promises  to  the  Pacific  Coast  of  "exclusion 
by  executive  order"  have  not  been  kept;  his  promises 
to  the  Southern  senators  of  non-interference  with  their 
plans  for  European  immigration  if  they  voted  for  the 
Japanese  measure  have  not  been  kept;  his  resurrection 
of  a  dormant  "navigation  and  immigration"  bill  in 
order  to  tack  on  to  it  his  Japanese  pseudo-exclusion 
scheme  has  been  a  failure;  his  Secretary  of  Commerce 
has  upheld  it,  but  his  Attorney-General  declares  it 
illegal.  This  has  irritated  the  South,  and  has  brought 
out  accusations  of  broken  pledges.  The  Pacific  Coast 
and  the  South  will  be  allied  against  the  administration 
in  Congress  on  this  issue.  And  the  people  at  large  will 
scarcely  sustain  the  President  now  on  the  Japanese 
immigration  question,  as  they  did  last  December  when 
he  bitterly  denounced  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
for  their  attitude  toward  Asiatic  immigration,  and 
announced  in  his  message  that  he  would  recommend  a 
law  for  the  naturalization  of  the  Japanese. 

*  *       * 

To  return  to  the  Russian  ships :  my  last  view  of  them 
was  at  Port  Said,  as  some  of  the  third  division  were 
just  entering  the  Suez  Canal. 

Rojesvensky's  division  coaled  at  Tangier,  and  then 
sailed  southward,  to  circumnavigate  Africa.  Politov- 
sky was  with  this  division. 

He  was  a  naval  constructor,  and  so  he  wrote,  not 
like  a  navigator  or  a  combatant,  but  like  a  builder. 
He  looks  on  things  with  a  more  impartial  eye  than 
would  one  of  the  line  officers.  He  was,  of  course, 
attached  to  the  staff  of  Admiral  Rojesvensky,  being  on 
the  flagship  Knias  Suvaroff.  He  was  young — 30  years. 
The  work  he  had  to  accomplish  required  not  only  tech- 
nical skill,  but  much  physical  endurance ;  he  had  to  crawl 
through  stoke-holes  and  amid  the  bowels  of  torpedo 
boats,  emerging  thence  black  as  a  negro  with  coal  dust. 
He  tells  without  boastfulness  of  repairing  the  damaged 
rudder  of  a  torpedo  boat  in  the  open  sea:  he  superin- 
tends the  operations  from  the  deck,  with  the  boat  roll- 
ing 25  degrees ;  divers  are  lowered  over  the  side  in 
diving  suits;  sharks  appear;  the  crew  are  forced  to 
keep  them  away  from  the  divers  with  rifles. 

The  ports  on  the  African  coast  have  unfamiliar  names. 
Dakar  is  the  first  stopping  place,  then  Gaboon  ;  the  first  is  in 
Senegambia.  Entering  the  tropics,  the  ships  become  unbear- 
ably hot :  the  iron  sides  retain  the  heat  of  the  day  throughout 
the  whole  night ;  the  drawers  of  desks  and  tables  begin  to 
swell ;  all  metallic  objects  begin  to  rust.  Many  of  the  men 
are  half  crazy  with  prickly  heat.     Dakar  is  a  French  port,  and 
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at  first  they  are  forbidden  to  coal.  At  last,  after  a  long  wait, 
Paris  permits  a  certain  amount  of  coaling,  and  everybody, 
from  admiral-  to  stoker,  is  black  with  coal  dust.  The  most 
intimate  friends  do  not  recognize  each  other.  Prizes  are 
given  to  the  crews  for  the  most  rapid  coaling.  The  ship  first 
coaled  gets  about  $600  to   divide  among  the  crew. 

There  are  continual  mishaps  to  the  various  ships.  One 
gets  sand  in  her  sea  valves,  although  sixty  miles  oft'  shore  ; 
she  must  have  scraped  a  shoal.  Another  gets  hot  bearings, 
and  the  whole  fleet  is  stopped;  another  breaks  her  condenser; 
another  smashes  her  propeller  blade ;  another  breaks  her 
piston-rod  ;  with  most  of  them  the  steering  gear  is  continually 
getting  out  of  order.  Naval  constructors  are  in  demand  night 
and  day. 

At  Gaboon  no  news  of  the  war  comes.  The  French  officials, 
while  personally  courteous,  are  officially  cold ;  they  desire 
the  fleet  to  move  on.  But  the  Russians  remain  on  the  plea 
that  several  ships  are  too  badly  damaged  to  go  to  sea.  The 
admiral  forbids  communication  between  the  ships  and  the 
shore.  Four  officers  are  arrested  for  being  absent  without 
leave ;  one,  a  captain,  is  reprimanded ;  three  junior  officers 
are  tried,   dismissed,  and  deported  to   Russia. 

The  bluejackets  on  our  fleet  have  laid  in  hundreds  of 
fancy  costumes  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia  and 
made  other  preparations  to  celebrate  crossing  the 
Equator.  They  will  be  permitted  great  freedom,  but 
probably  they  will  confine  their  hilarity  to  themselves. 
Aboard  the  Russian  fleet,  however,  the  officers  did  not 
escape : 

Crossing  the  equator  the  usual  rough  play  by  the  sailors 
takes  place.  They  do  not  even  respect  the  admiral,  who  is 
doused  with  a  hose,  although  otherwise  not  ill  treated.  The 
flag  captain  and  all  the  officers  are  ducked  in  a  tank  and 
shaved.  Perhaps  it  was  wise  to  give  the  crew  some  diver- 
sion, for  not  a  single  bluejacket  had  been  ashore  since  leav- 
ing Russia  weeks  before. 

At  Great  Fish  Bay  (Portuguese  territory)  a  diminutive 
Portuguese  gunboat  comes  to  the  big  flagship  and  threatens  she 
will  open  fire  if  the  fleet  coals  in  these  waters.  The  Russian 
admiral  assures  the  Portuguese  commander  that  the  fleet  is  four 
miles  from  shore,  hence  in  neutral  waters.  But  the  little 
gunboat  does  guard  duty,  and  informs  the  fleet  of  half  a 
hundred  vessels  that  they  will  not  be  permitted  to  coal  from 
their  own   colliers   while   in   Portuguese  waters. 

At  Angra  Pequena  the  battleships  anchor  close  in,  but  the 
cruisers  remain  in  the  offing.  A  terrible  gale  blows,  and  there 
is  no  communication  between  the  ships.  Signals  for  the 
naval  constructor  come  from  various  vessels,  but  he  can  not 
make  his  way  to  them.  This  is  a  German  port,  and  neutral, 
but  the  local  commandant  declares  that  he  "is  not  officially 
informed  of  the  presence  of  Russian  ships";  hence,  he  does 
not  order  them  to  leave.  After  two  days  the  sea  subsides 
somewhat,  and  Constructor  Politovsky  makes  the  rounds  for 
repairs.  He  has  to  be  hoisted  in  a  bosun's  chair  at  the  end 
of  a  spar,  as  the  rope  ladder  is  impossible. 

On  leaving  this  port  the  fleet  puts  out  all  lights  and  steams 
in  absolute  darkness.  Up  to  this  time  the  ships  carried  "dis- 
tinctive lights,"  showing  when  they  were  under  steam,  when 
lying  to,  etc. 

The  continual  damage  done  to  engines  and  steering-gear 
must  mean   treachery. 

On  December  16  the  fleet  arrives  off  the  island  of  St. 
Marys.  News  comes  from  shore  of  the  destruction  of  all  the 
ships  at  Port  Arthur,  and  of  other  reverses  to  the  Russian 
arms.     The  fleet  is  wrapped  in  gloom. 

On  this  day  the  wireless  operators  receive  signals  from  a 
great  distance.  An  officer  conversant  with  Japanese  makes 
out  one  dispatch  to  read:  "The  Russian  fleet  is  lying  without 
lights  off  the  island  of  St.  Marys." 

One  of  the  Russian  chartered  transports,  under  the  French 
flag  and  with  a  French  crew,  is  ordered  to  lie  at  anchor  with- 
out lights  during  the  night.  The  crew  mutiny,  and  the  trans- 
port is  sent  back. 

On  December  24  the  fleet  learns  that  Port  Arthur  has  sur- 
rendered. This  depressing  news  is  shortly  eclipsed  by  the 
startling  rumor,  signaled  from  the  flagship,  that  four  large 
warships,  steaming  in  line,  have  iust  extinguished  their  lights 
and  disappeared.  Preparations  are  made  to  resist  a  Japanese 
attack,  but  nothing  comes  of  it. 

On  December  27  the  fleet  arrives  at  Nossi  Be,  Madagascar, 
where  Admiral  Folkersham,  whose  squadron  came  by  the  way 
of  Suez,  awaits  them.  The  two  admirals  meet  and  embrace. 
Neither  fleet  has  any  mails  or  telegrams  from  Russia.  Thus 
the  general  staff  neglects  nearly  900  officers  and  many  thou- 
sands of  men. 

*        *        * 

Life  on  a  torpedo  boat  in  the  tropics,  as  described  by 
Politovsky,  makes  Dante's  Eighth  Circle  seem  cool, 
clean,  and  pleasant: 

The  torpedo  boats  are  crowded,  dirty,  hot,  always  rolling; 
the  decks  are  covered  with  litter;  you  see  men  sleeping  in 
every  corner  ;  there  is  nowhere  to  walk  for  exercise  ;  the  officers 
and  crew  are  crowded  together;  all  hands  eat  anywhere  on 
deck  at  any  time;  the  officers,  like  the  men,  wear  only  an 
undershirt  and  trousers,  and  go  barefooted.  They  live  a  dog's 
life.  The  vibration  is  so  great  they  can  not  sleep  or  write, 
and  it  is  difficult  even  to  walk.  The  officers  have  acquired 
the  habits  of  the  men,  and  go  about  the  deck  half  clad.  I  see 
two  of  them  now,  sitting  with  the  men,  eating  sausages.  The 
divers  are  tossed  about  so  much  while  repairing  the  damaged 
propeller  that  they  become  violently  sea-sick  while  in  their 
diving  clothes.  Their  labor  is  so  exhausting  that  they  are 
continually  replaced. 

When  Constructor  Politovsky  returns  from  this  hard 
day's  work,  he  is  .met  by  the  admiral  at  the  head  of  the 
companion  ladder  with  the  cry:  "Shameful!  You,  a 
staff  officer,  covered  with  filth  in  this  way!"  This 
shows  to  what  a  pitch  these  unfortunate  men's  nerves 
were  worn.     It  even  goes  as  far  as  lunacy: 

A  transport,  the  Malay,  is  largely  loaded  with  lunatics. 
She  is  about  to  return  to  Russia  with  lunatics,  drunkards,  in- 
valids, and  men  deported  for  crimes.  The  crew  are  all  hard 
cases,  beachcombers  and  the  like,  picked  up  in  the  Madagas- 
car ports.  All  the  officers  carry  loaded  revolvers  ;  a  mutiny 
breaks  out  among  the  lunatics  and  other  prisoners,  then 
among  the  crew  ;  the  officers  suppress  it  with  much  slaughter. 

The  lack  of  news  from  Russia  is  astounding.  On 
February  26  he  chronicles: 

We  have  not  received  a  word  from  home  for  two  and  a 
half  months,  thanks  to  the  negligence  of  the  general  staff. 
If  they  can  not  arrange  such  a  simple  matter  as  sending  the 
mails  from  home,  how  can  we  get  news  of  the  enemy?  How 
can  we  fight  Japan?  The  chief  of  staff  has  a  son  aboard  one 
of  the  ships,  and  he  sends  letters  to  his  son  by  means  of  a 
tourist    agency  ! 

Much  trouble  is  caused  by  gambling  while  they  lie 
at  the  Madagascar  port : 

Ashore,  the  Russian  officers  indulge  in  gambling  for  very 
high  stakes,  sometimes  losing  the  equivalent  of  three  or  four 
thousand  dollars  at  a  sitting.  A  bottle  of  champagne  costs 
forty  francs,  a  bottle  of  soda  water  with  ice  costs  four  francs. 


The  high  play  amazes  the  French  naval  officers.  One  officer 
in  half  an  hour  loses  five  thousand  francs.  The  local  gov- 
ernor complains  to  the  admiral  of  the  high  play  ashore,  and 
it  is  forbidden.  Shore  leave  is  stopped  in  order  to  prevent 
high  play.  The  governor's  wife  quarrels  with  another  lady, 
saying  that  she  spread  rumors  about  high  play  to  revenge  her- 
self on  the  Russian  officers  because  they  did  not  pay  her  as 
much  attention  as  they  did  to  the  governor's  wife.  All  hands 
aboard  ship  and  shore — are  torn  up  with  this  woman's 
quarrel. 

*  *        * 

The  discomforts  are  incredible.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  force  suffer  from  prickly  heat.  The  officers 
aboard  the  German  transports  have  the  most  comfort- 
able  quarters. 

The  German  officers  celebrate  the  Kaiser's  birthday. 
"They  drank  so  much  that  they  remained  drunk  two 
days,"  comments  Politovsky.  He  continues  to  set  down 
the  daily  happenings  in  the  fleet,  which  show  a  remark- 
able lack  of  discipline: 

Two  sailors  are  asphyxiated  in  one  of  the  narrow  passage- 
ways on  the  Borodino  by  the  accumulation  of  poisonous  gases 
through  lack  of  ventilation. 

A  lieutenant  is  killed  by  a  blow  from  the  sea-coaling  appa- 
ratus. He  is  at  once  recognized  as  an  officer  of  the  "Black 
Sea  Fleet"  by  reason  of  his  white  cap.  His  body  is  lowered 
into  a  boat  by  the  identical  hoisting  apparatus  that  killed 
him.     A  long  line  of  boats  goes  ashore  to  bury  him. 

The  ships  are  covered  with  barnacles  and  marine  growths. 
We  shall  arrive  in  the  East  with  dirty  ships  and  the  Japanese 
will  meet  us  with  clean  ones. 

Four  times  the  Esperanza  has  her  machinery  damaged.  Evi- 
dently  purposely. 

Some  of  the  ships  have  no  bakery  on  board ;  a  bread 
mutiny  is  a  daily  occurrence. 

The  Suvaroff  nearly  sinks  at  her  anchorage  because  some- 
body left  a  sea  valve  open. 

Aboard  the  Suvaroff  there  is  a  piano  which  is  incessantly 
going,  with  the  aid  of  a  mechanical  piano-player. 

Politovsky  sets  down  the  fact  apathetically,  without 
any  comment  on  this  addition  to  the  horrors  of  war. 

*  *       * 

At  last,  after  many  weeks  at  Madagascar,  the  fleet 
leaves  the  African  coast: 

It  is  the  4th  of  March — the  fleet  is  getting  under  way. 
There  are  forty-five  ships — an  enormous  armada.  But  we 
are  only  a  few  hours  out  when  one  battleship  finds  her 
machinery  breaking  down.  Another  follows  suit — there  are 
continual  delays.     The  next  day  a  transport  breaks  down.     At 
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this    point    all    the    torpedo    boats    are    taken    in    tow    to    save 
coal.     The  course  selected  is  one  over  which  vessels  rarely  go. 

Strange  dispatches  are  continually  received  on  the  wireless 
apparatus,  generally  unintelligible. 

The  battleships,  torpedo  boats,  and  transports  occupy  the 
centre  of  the  fleet ;  the  cruisers  are  ahead  and  abeam. 

The  admiral,  who  suffers  from  nervous  prostration  and  in- 
somnia, announces  that  if  a  Japanese  ship  is  encountered  in 
neutral  waters  he  will  destroy  her  in  retaliation  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  Japanese  in  neutral  waters  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war. 

Yesterday  I  heard  a  wordy  quarrel  among  the  lieutenants 
about  how  many  stoke  holds  and  boilers  there  are  in  this 
flagship.  How  sad  it  is!  The  Japanese  doubtless  know  our 
ships  better  than  we  do  ourselves. 

We  learn  that  the  fleet  is  going  by  the  Straits  of  Malacca 
instead  of  by  the  Straits  of  Sunda.  The  world  will  be  aston- 
ished at  our  audacity,  for  the  course  will  bring  us  into  one  of 
the   great   steamship  highways   of   the   world. 

Tonight,  on  the  eve  of  encountering  hostile  ships,  there 
are  officers  sitting  at  the  table  drunk  and  singing. 

We  now  expect  daily  to  meet  the  enemy's  ships,  submarine 
boats,  and  torpedo  boats,  and  yet  I  am  quite  calm.  I  am 
entirely  out  of  cigarettes — that  disturbs  me  more  than  any- 
thing. 

A  signal  comes  from  the  Terek :  "The  crew  demands  that 
the  first  lieutenant  be  changed."  A  mutiny  on  the  eve  of 
battle ! 

The  ships  are  now  in  utter  darkness  ;  the  men  are  drilled 
thus,  that  they  may  become  accustomed  to  it  in  case  the 
lights  are  extinguished  during  the  battle.  The  officers  are 
ordered  to  sleep  at  the  guns  with  the  crews  they  command. 

We  are  beginning  to  meet  merchant  steamers.  They  all 
get  out  of  our  way  in  quick  time. 

On  March  26  the  fleet  steams  past  the  port  of  Malacca.  No 
news  of  the  war  has  reached  the  fleet  since  the  battle  of  Muk- 
den, and  even  then  the  news  came  from  foreign  newspapers. 
The  Russian  consul  at  Singapore  approaches  the  fleet  in  a  tug- 
boat while  it  is  under  way,  and  warns  them  of  the  movements 
of  the  Japanese  fleet,  which  in  full  force  had  been  at  Singa- 
pore and  had  gone   to   Borneo. 

*        *        * 

The  Japanese  were  surprised  by  the  passage  of  these 
ships  through  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  They  evidently 
expected  the  entire  Russian  fleet  in  the  Straits  of 
Sunda;  whither  a  large  fleet  of  Russian  colliers  had 
been  sent.  On  March  24  a  steamer  flying  the  English 
flag  signals  them :  "Look  out  for  Japanese  torpedo-boat 
attacks  tonight."  It  seems  remarkable  that  an  English 
steamer  should  give  information  as  to  the  movements 
of  her  ally,  Japan.  Well,  English  and  Russians  are 
Caucasians.     Blood  is  thicker  than  water. 

Tomorrow  a  battle  seems  inevitable.  I  must  put  on  clean 
clc*1  ing,  and  lay  in  a  stock  of  wool  for  my  ears,  so  as  not  to 
be     eafened  by  the  firing.     The  clean  clothing  is  to  prevent 
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septic   poisoning,   in   case   fragments   of   cloth  carried   into 

the  flesh  by  shot  or  shell. 

April  2  a  council  of  war  is  held  aboard,  with  all  the  ad- 
mirals and  captains.  The  Alexander  III.  which  claimed  she 
had  900  tons  of  coal,  is  discovered  to  have  only  300.  Her 
captain  is  reprimanded.  The  ships  are  prepared  for  battle ; 
defenses  are  made  of  chains,  nettings,  coal,  hawsers,  ham- 
mocks, etc.,  which  gives  them  an  entirely  unfamiliar  appear- 
ance. 

On  April  8  the  fleet  comes  to  anchor  in  Kamranh 
Bay  (French  Cochin  China).  The  French  admiral 
comes  aboard  unexpectedly  during  luncheon.  He  has 
cables  from  home — France  requests  the  fleet  to  leave. 
Five  days  later  the  fleet  anchors  in  the  Bay  of  Van 
Fong — also  French  waters.  The  French  admiral  pre- 
tends not  to  know  where  the  Russian  fleet  is.  Here 
they  wait  for  Admiral  NebogatofFs  division. 

"The  French  admiral  has  sent  to  our  admiral  some 
poetry  composed  by  himself  about  the  fall  of  Port 
Arthur." 

A  fleet  is  sighted  in  the  offing  on  April  26.  There 
is  great  excitement — it  is  thought  to  be  Japanese.  But 
at  last  a  Russian  signal  is  flown — it  is  Xebogatoff's 
fleet. 

The  leading  ship  is  asked  the  name  of  her  first  lieutenant 
to  make  sure  that  she  is  not  Japanese.  She  replies,  and  asks 
our  flagship  the  same  question.  At  4  o'clock  Nebogatoff 
comes  aboard  the  flagship,  and  greets  Admiral  Rojesvensky 
with  a  kiss.  We  of  the  staff  are  invited  to  drink  champagne. 
NebogatofFs  ships  have  had  no  breakdowns.  At  night  his 
fleet  steamed  without  lights.  He  brings  the  first  Russian  mail 
the  fleet  has  had  for  many  weeks.  The  number  of  ships  in 
the  combined  fleet  is  now  fifty-two,  although  some  of  the 
transports  have  not  yet  appeared. 

On  April  29  the  combined  fleet  leaves  Van  Fong 
Bay.     It  is  seven  months  since  the  fleet  left  Russia. 

The  moon  is  shining,  and  at  night  it  is  as  bright  as  day.  It 
will  be  difficult  for  torpedo  boats  to  attack.  Whenever  mer- 
chant vessels  are  encountered,  they  scatter.  One  fleeing  ship 
is  brought  to,  and  her  captain  explains  his  attempt  to  escape 
by  saying  that  "the  Russian  system  is  to  fire  at  suspicious 
ships  and  then  inquire  afterward." 

It  is  the  second  week  of  May.  We  have  passed  by  For- 
mosa. We  have  only  to  cross  the  North  China  Sea  to  enter 
the  Sea  of  Japan.  In  seven  days  the  whole  world  will  be 
talking  about  our  fleet.  There  are  1200  miles  left  to  Vladivos- 
tok. Under  favorable  circumstances  we  shall  make  this  voy- 
age in  six  or  seven  days. 

All  of  our  officers  are  putting  away  bundles  of  clothing  in 
various  places  on  deck,  in  order  that  they  may  dress  them- 
selves after  the  battle — if  they  are  alive.  Most  of  them 
intend  to  fight  with  as  little  clothing  on  as  possible.  Those 
whose  stations  are  on  deck  are  regarded  as  fortunate,  for  if 
the  ship  goes  down  there  will  be  little  hope  for  those  below. 
The  officers  on  board  the  flagship  realize  that  all  of  the 
torpedo-boat  attacks  and  the  heaviest  fire  of  the  Japanese  guns 
will  be  concentrated  on  us. 

*        *        * 

These  were  the  last  words  Politovsky  wrote  to  his 
wife.  This  letter  was  mailed  by  a  French  vessel  at 
Shanghai,  and  came  to  his  wife  in  the  middle  of  June. 
He  did  not  reach  Vladivostok — he  and  other  thousands 
went  on  a  longer  voyage. 

His  wife  has  not  a  note  or  a  word  in  the  book  until 
the  end,  where  she  has  a  paragraph  of  five  lines.  She 
tells  how  her  husband  went  below  to  superintend  the 
repairs  to  a  hole  in  the  hull  made  by  a  shell : 

"While  he  was  belozv,  his  comrades  on  the  staff  escaped  in 
the  torpedo-boat  Biedovy.  Those  below  were  not  called — they 
were  not  needed,  although  they  saved  the  'valuable'  life  of 
Admiral  Rojesvensky." 

To  those  who  have  forgotten  the  details,  it  may  be 
briefly  recalled  that  the  Battle  of  Tsushima  lasted  from 
noon  of  May  27  to  night  of  May  28,  1905.  It  annihi- 
lated Russia's  sea-power  in  the  Orient.  Only  three 
Russian  ships  of  the  line  escaped ;  they  fled  to  Manila, 
where  President  Roosevelt  ordered  them  interned. 
Two  battleships  and  three  minor  vessels  were  captured. 
Thirteen  battleships  and  armored  cruisers  and  many 
auxiliary  vessels  were  sunk.  Nearly  a  thousand 
officers  and  nearly  12,000  men  went  to  the  bottom 
in  their  iron  coffins.  Admiral  Rojesvensky,  badly 
wounded,  was  captured;  Admiral  Nebogatoff  surren- 
dered; Admiral  Enquist  fled  to  the  Philippines.  The 
long  court-martial  ended  only  three  months  ago,  with 
the  results  already  noted. 

The  naval  battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan  would  seem  to 
be  one  of  the  most  pregnant  events  in  history.  The 
Battle  of  Tours,  where  Charles  Martel  kept  the  Sara- 
cens under  Ab-der-Rahman  from  overrunning  Europe 
— the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada — the  Battle  of 
Trafalgar — the  Battle  of  Waterloo — none  of  these 
events  seems  to  me  so  fateful  as  this  battle  of  our  own 
time.  The  Battle  of  Tours  was  a  final  stand  of  Cross 
against  Crescent,  of  Europe  against  Asia,  of  Occident 
against  Orient,  and  the  Franks  drove  back  the  Pagan 
hosts  twelve  hundred  years  ago.  At  the  Battle  of  Tsu- 
shima, again  the  West  met  the  East,  again  Christian 
fought  against  Pagan,  again  Caucasian  met  Mongolian. 
But  this  time  the  white  man  went  down. 

Has  our  race  degenerated  since  the  davs  of  Charles 
Martel  ? 

San  Francisco,  November,   1907. 

The  Singer  Building  in  New  York  is  the  highest  in 
the  world,  but  there  is  not  enough  wood  in  it  to  make 
a  lead  pencil.  It  can  never  catch  fire  from  within. 
The  architect  refused  to  make  a  skvscraper  of  their 
first  building,  but  now  that  the  city  is  disfigured  for 
good  he  is  willing  to  put  up  commercial  towers  if 
allowed  to  make  them  fireproof. 

At  the  Mexican  Slate  Department  it  is  announced 
that  Enrique  C.  Creel  will  soon  retire  a>  ambassador 
to  tin-  United  States. 

Sheridan,  on  being  asked  how  he  came  !<•  call   i 
bon  "luminous,"  answered:  "I  said  z/0 -luminous." 
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SILVIA. 

« 

By  Willard  Giles  Parsons. 


"Ellen  Barnhisel!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Smead,  "I  declare 
to  goodness  if  you  don't  remind  me  of  that  name  your 
ma  used  to  call  you  by." 

Thoroughly  winded  by  her  climb  up  from  the  gate, 
she  set  her  heavy  foot  on  the  ranch-house  veranda  and 
sank  into  the  rocker  before  continuing. 

"'Silvery.'  wa'n't  it?" 

The  young  woman  standing  by  the  railing  turned  and 
smiled. 

"  'Silvia,'  she  said. 

"That's  it,  'Silvery.'  I  always  thought  as  'twas  a 
silly  nickname,  but  I  see  now  it  had  some  sense.  Your 
face  is  as  shiny  as  a  tin  milk-pan  after  rinsing.  What's 
the  matter?     Got  good  news?" 

"No,"  answered  Ellen,  sitting  down  on  the  step  in  the 
doorway,  "but  I'm  expecting  some." 

"  'Expecting' !"  snorted  Mrs.  Smead.  "Well,  I  don't 
go  much  on  expectations.  And  I  don't  suppose  you're 
much  on  telling  what  they  be?" 

She  waited  for  the  interrogator)'  note  on  which  she 
ended  to  bring  forth  its  effect,  but  as  it  had  none,  she 
resumed: 

"But  I  ain't  no  time  to  listen.  I'm  on  my  way  to 
town  and  just  dropped  in  to  tell  you  my  news,  which  is 
no  expectations,  but  facts." 

She  stopped  and  fixed  her  eyes  through  her  steel- 
rimmed  spectacles  sternly  on  Ellen. 

"You  wa'n't  at  church  yesterday." 

"No.  I  was  sitting  with  Mrs.  Burton,  so  Mr.  Burton 
could  go.  He  hadn't  been  for  a  month  and  it  had  got 
dreadfully  on  Mrs.  Burton's  mind." 

"Ah,"  said  Mrs.  Smead,  softening,  "I  might  have 
known  you  was  up  to  something  charitable.  You  never 
does  do  a  bad  thing,  Ellen,  but  it's  because  you're  busy 
doing  a  better." 

On  this  cabalistic  utterance  she  paused  again,  as  if 
ruminating  whether  she  had  said  what  she  meant. 
Then,  abandoning  the  attempt  to  understand  herself, 
she  returned  to  her  news. 

"There's  to  be  a  Sunday-school  picnic,  and  you  and 
me's  appointed  the  committee  to  run  it.  We've  got  to 
make  out  a  list  of  who's  to  bring  what.  We  can't  have 
everybody  bringing  dried  prunes  and  jelly-cake,  like 
they  did  last  time " 

"When's  it  to  be?"  interrupted  Ellen. 

"Week  from  Saturday  next." 

"I  can't  be  on  the  committee.     I  sha'n't  be  there." 

"Shan't  be  there!" 

"I  mean  I  sha'n't  be  here." 

Mrs.  Smead  raised  a  fat  hand  in  protest. 

"What  are  you  talking  about?  'Sha'n't  be  there'  and 
'Shan't  be  here'!     Where  will  you  be?" 

"In  San  Francisco." 

Mrs.  Smead  lifted  both  fat  hands. 

"In  San  Francisco !  You  be  going  to  take  a  trip  to 
the  city?" 

"I'm  going  to  live  there." 

This  time  Mrs.  Smead's  amazement  was  inexpressible 
by  word  or  gesture.  She  remained  petrified,  both  hands 
in  the  air.  At  last  she  ejaculated,  "Ellen  Barnhisel!" 
Then,  recovering  herself,  she  cried  triumphantly,  "Aha ! 
So  that's  your  expectations !" 

Then  began  the  fire  of  questions. 

"Be  you  going  to  keep  house  for  your  brother?" 

"Yes." 

"Has  he  got  a  position  there?" 

"Yes." 

"Did  he  write  for  you  to  come?" 

"He  wrote  he  would  send  for  me  as  soon  as  he  found 
a  place  for  us  to  live  in." 

"How  long  ago  was  that?" 

"Six  weeks." 

"And  you  ain't  heard  since?" 

"No.  But  I  know  why.  He  always  writes  me  a  let- 
ter for  my  birthday,  and  he's  been  "keeping  it  for  that." 

"When  is  your  birthday?" 

"Today." 

"Oh,  is  it?  Well,"  concluded  Mrs.  Smead,  tilting 
her  head  judicially,  "I'm  terrible  sorry  for  you." 

Ellen  looked  down  into  her  lap  and  said  nothing. 

"That's  what  I  am,"  her  visitor  continued.  "But  it's 
your  own  fault.  You  spoiled  that  brother  of  your'n 
from  the  day  your  ma  died  and  left  you  two  lone 
orphans  on  this  ranch.  You  worked  like  a  slave  to 
get  enough  money  saved  up  to  send  him  to  college, 
and  then  you  had  four  years  a-slaving  worse  than  ever 
to  keep  him  there.  And  now  he's  gradated,  and  in 
a  place  to  send  you  back  something  as  would  give  you 
a  little  easing-up,  you've  got  to  go  up  to  town  to  be 
his  housekeeper !  Lord  forgive  me  for  saying  it,  but 
if  that  ain't  downright  male  selfishness,  I  never  seed  it 
yet.  and  I  a  married  woman." 

"Martha  Smead,"  said  Ellen,  raising  her  head, 
"you're  mistook.  It  isn't  any  hardship  for  me  to  go. 
It  isn't  selfish  in  Tom  to  want  me.  That  was  our  plan 
from  the  beginning." 

Mrs.  Smead  drew  in  her  chin  and  compressed  her 
lips.  Unwilling  to  betray  surprise  again,  she  assumed 
an  air  of  disapproval. 

"Tom  and  I  did  work  like  slaves,"  Ellen  went  on, 
"but  we  did  it  a-purpose  to  get  away  from  the  ranch. 
We  had  worked  like  slaves  on  it  ever  since  we  could 
remember,  and  we  hadn't  much  love  for  it.  Leastways, 
Tom  hadn't  As  soon  as  he  was  graduated  and  got  a 
permanent  losition,  he  was  to  send  for  me.  That  day's 
arj  a-coming,  but  it's  come  at  last." 
a  .   welled  in  Ellen's  eyes  and  fell  unnoticed 


on  her  rough  and  hardened  hands.  She  looked  out  over 
the  valley  and  a  smile  shone  through  her  tears. 

"Ah,"  said  Mrs.  Smead,  "so  that  was  why  your  face 
was  shining  so.     You  -it  ant  to  go." 

'Yes,  I  want  to  go.  I've  been  wanting  these  ten 
years,  and  'tisn't  likely  I  shall  change  my  mind  today." 

"No,  Ellen,  'tain't.  But  all  I  can  say  is,  you  don't 
show  much  love  for  us  folks  you've  lived  among." 

Ellen  made  a  forward  movement  and  brought  her- 
self on  her  knees  against  Mrs.  Smead's  capacious  skirt. 
She  dropped  her  head  on  the  capacious  bosom. 

"Don't  speak  of  it  that  way,"  she  cried.  "I  do  love 
you  folks,  and  sometimes  I  don't  see  how  I  can  live 
without  you." 

"There,  there,"  said  Mrs.  Smead,  caressing  Ellen's 
forehead  with  her  clumsy  fingers.  "I  didn't  mean  to 
upset  you,  and  as  for  your  living  without  us,  I  guess 
it's  us  can't  live  without  you.  Why,  I  don't  see  how  we 
shall  manage  as  much  as  this  here  picnic.  All  over 
the  country  it's  Ellen  Barnhisel  this  and  Ellen  Barn- 
hisel that.  If  there's  anything  onusual  to  be  done,  from 
making  soft  soap  to  sitting  up  with  corpses,  it's  always 
'Get  Ellen  Barnhisel.' " 

Mrs.  Smead,  finding  her  voice  suddenly  shaky, 
stopped  and  began  to  make  little  movements,  in  the 
remote  parts  of  her  person,  preparatory  to  the  grand 
effort  of  rising.  Ellen  felt  them  and  lifted  her  head. 
'It's  awful  kind  of  you  say  so,"  she  said,  "but  it 
isn't  true." 

"True  as  gospel,"  returned  Mrs.  Smead,  gradually 
rising.  "I've  got  to  be  going,"  she  went  on,  her  matter- 
of-fact  nature  again  in  control.  "Ezra's  waiting  at 
the  gate.     He'll  be  hot  as  kept-over  peppers." 

She  descended  the  steps,  speaking  over  her  shoulder. 

"I'll  stop  in  on  my  way  back  to  see  if  Tom's  wrote 
when  you're  to  go !" 

"Do,"  said  Ellen. 

When  her  caller  had  departed,  she  looked  back  at  the 
valley.  Before  dawn  she  had  seen  the  white  fog  lying 
level  in  the  canon,  like  a  lake;  then  at  sunrise  swirling 
up  and  spreading  everywhere,  struggling,  like  a  jealous 
lover,  to  keep  the  sun  from  off  the  earth ;  but  when,  after 
breakfast,  she  had  fixed  on  it  the  gaze  from  which  Mrs. 
Smead's  arrival  had  withdrawn  her,  the  fog  had  hung 
dark  and.  thick  in  spots  along  the  sky,  as  if  making  a 
last  rally  for  its  life,  while  the  indefatigable  sun  was 
shooting  long  shafts  through  that  cast  a  gleaming  bril- 
liance here  and  there  upon  the  earth.  But  now  the 
fog  had  almost  gone.  A  few  white  puffs  clung  softly 
to  the  mountain  ridges,  but  they  seemed  lost  and 
astray,  for  the  yellow  sun  shone  everywhere  triumphant 
and  the  air,  clarified  by  the  moisture  of  the  night,  was 
crystalline. 

Ellen  clasped  her  hands  together  at  her  breast. 

"It's  like  my  life,"  she  said.  "The  fog  has  disap- 
peared." 

Then  she  turned  with  a  whisk,  realizing  that  she  had 
been  idle  half  an  hour,  with  the  morning's  work  undone. 

Before  breakfast  she  had  milked  the  Jersey  and 
turned  her  out  into  the  cool  woods  for  pasture,  had  fed 
the  eager  hens  and  set  her  bread  to  rise.  Now  she  put 
the  long  loaves  in  the  oven,  and,  taking  the  pail  of 
thickened  cream,  churned  it  to  butter.  As  soon  as  she 
could  leave  her  house  in  order,  she  hastened  to  the 
orchard,  where  a  gang  of  Japanese  were  shaking  the 
purple-laden  prune  trees  and  gathering  up  the  dusky 
fallen  fruit.  Thence,  having  seen  the  work  progress- 
ing properly,  she  started  for  the  barn;  for  her  fuel-pile 
was  low  and  she  planned  to  put  in  the  remainder  of  the 
morning  gulching  wood. 

But  on  the  way  she  came  to  a  circle  of  redwoods. 
These  second-growth  trees,  springing  up  around  three 
or  four  low  stumps  of  primeval  giants,  formed  a  cir- 
cular inclosure,  pillared  and  groined  by  bole  and 
branch.  Ellen  called  it  her  chapel.  The  air  was 
gently  fragrant  and  the  ground  within  was  soft  with 
a  thick  fall  of  yellow  spines.  A  serene  silence  pre- 
vailed. The  seclusion  was  sweet,  permitting  just 
enough  participation  with  the  world  without. 

She  paused,  now,  at  the  leafy  entrance,  for  some 
reluctance  held  her.  The  balsamic  fragrance  and  the 
profound  silence  of  the  redwoods  enveloped  her  and 
her  feeling  became  clear.  She  did  not  want  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  the  morning  hauling  wood.  When 
her  brother's  letter  came  it  would  change  her  life. 
Thereafter  she  would  be  merely  departing.  These  few 
morning  hours  were  actually  the  last  of  the  old,  unagi- 
tated  days.  She  wanted  to  spend  them  going  around 
the  ranch.  She  wanted  to  say  an  undisturbed  good- 
bye. 

Determining  to  give  herself  the  holiday,  she  walked 
slowly  down  the  road,  under  the  smooth-barked  cherry 
trees  and  the  English  walnuts,  humming  with  loud 
myriads  of  bees,  to  where  the  spring  welled  pure  and 
plenty  beneath  a  bending  willow.  The  cool  water,  level 
in  its  circle  of- inclosing  stones,  gave  back  a  clear  reflec- 
tion, then,  slipping  over  the  smooth  lip,  fell  musically 
into  the  pool  below.  Bright  sword-ferns  sprouted 
everywhere  and  broad  woodwardias  waved  their  curl- 
ing tips  in  air.  Far  above,  tall  and  graceful  alders 
wove  their  lace-like  canopy  beneath  the  sky. 

Ellen  went  to  one  of  the  gray  trunks  and  sank  her 
fingers  in  the  indentations  of  her  and  Tom's  initials, 
cut  there  by  his  boyish  knife  in  boyhood's  days.  She 
remembered  how  she  had  admired  his  skill.  Her 
fingers,  clinging  to  the  bark,  came  away  reluctantly. 
But,  the  day  being  so  clear,  she  decided  to  saddle  Topsy 
and  ride  up  the  trail. 

When  she  came  to  the  summit,  with  its  sudden  view 
over  the  other  side,  across  the  crests  of  the  Santa  Cruz, 
she  dismounted  and  sat  down  on  the  dry  grass. 

Her  eyes  traveled  over  the  deep  canon  at  her  .   et, 


where  the  untouched  forest  thickened,  dark  with  sombre 
fir  and  gay  with  glistening  madrone.  They  rested  on 
the  level  hill-line  opposite,  where,  serenely  isolated  in 
a  clearing,  stood  a  huge  live-oak,  dense-leaved,  sym- 
metrical. They  traced  the  farther,  interwoven  curves 
of  mountains  behind  mountains,  serrated  in  the  dis- 
tance with  an  upturned  fringe  of  redwoods.  And 
finally  they  fell  on  the  Pacific,  silver-blue,  where  it 
curved  beside  far  Monterey,  the  white  sand  of  the 
circling  shore  reflecting  the  candid  splendor  of  the 'sun. 
Backwards  and  forwards  her  vision  swept,  over  the 
long  familiar  scene.  And  something  welled  up  in  her 
heart.  But  she  knew  not  what,  and,  as  always  when 
the  soul  would  speak  and  can  not,  she  was  sad. 

The  collie,  exhausted  from  chasing  squirrels,  came 
and  laid  his  head  on  her  knee. 

"Ring,"  she  said,  looking  down  into  his  eyes,  "how 
much  do  you  see,  how  much  do  you  understand  ?  Your 
eyes  catch  sight  of  the  squirrels  and  birds  before  mine 
do;  but  you  can  not  see  the  far-away  ocean  there  as 
ocean,  nor  know  that  distant  strand  as  Monterey.  And 
yet  I  understand  it  all  but  little  more  than  you.  And 
least  of  all,  Ring,  do  I  understand  myself." 

She  looked  at  her  watch  and  found  it  was  approach- 
ing the  postman's  hour.  Springing  upon  Topsy,  she  put 
her  to  a  lope,  and  came  flying  down  the  mountain-side, 
her  hair  loosening  about  her  cheeks  and  her  blood 
tingling  in  her  veins. 

Leaving  Topsy  in  the  barn,  she  walked  down  to  the 
gate.  When  she  came  to  the  post-box  and  had  perched 
herself  on  the  low  stone  wall  beside  it,  she  found  still 
within  her  the  load  that  had  fallen  on  her  heart  upon 
the  ridge.  What,  she  thought  suddenly,  if  the  letter 
should  not  come?  And  in  the  darting  pang  that  fol- 
lowed she  believed  she  comprehended  herself. 

A  chipmunk,  peeking  at  her  from  the  shelter  of  a 
wild  lilac,  came  forth  to  her  extended  hand.  Enticing 
the  tiny  brown-striped  being  to  her  lap,  she  remembered 
what  Martha  Smead  had  said  about  her  nickname,  and 
smiled.  For  her  mother  had  called  her  Silvia  because 
from  her  earliest  childhood  she  had  been  a  creature 
of  the  woods,  running  timidly  from  human  strangers, 
but  making  instant  friends  with  the  wild  denizens  of 
the  forest,  who  appeared  to  know  her  as  one  of  them- 
selves. 

But  the  chipmunk  scurried  from  her  lap  at  the  sound 
of  the  rural  carrier's  cart.     And  Ellen  leapt  to  her  feet. 

There  was  one  letter.  With  beating  heart  and  glis- 
tening eyes  she  carried  it  to  her  redwood  chapel. 
There,  in  that  consecrated  silence,  she  opened  it  with 
trembling  fingers,  anticipating  its  tremendous  summons. 

"Dear  Ellen,"  she  read,  "I  write  you  as  usual  for 
your  birthday,  and  I  am  sending  you  a  gift,  which  fol- 
lows by  express." 

Ellen  wondered.  For  Tom  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
making  presents. 

"Man)'  happy  returns,"  the  letter  went  on.  "And  I 
have  a  piece  of  news  which  may  surprise  you.  I  am 
engaged  to  be  married." 

Ellen  gasped  and  paused;  then  hurried  on. 

"The  girl  is  Eva  Strong.  I  hope  you  can  know  her 
soon.  We  are  to  be  married  next  month.  We  have 
taken  a  three-room  flat.  I  wish  it  were  bigger,  so  you 
could  come  to  visit  us.  But  we  shall  visit  you  on  the 
ranch.  Now,  you  see,  you  won't  have  to  leave  the 
old  place." 

Ellen  stared  unseeing  into  vacancy.  But  a  sob  arose 
and  shook  her  and  she  continued  reading. 

"Life  in  the  city  is  very  different  from  down  there. 
Saturday  evenings  Eva  and  I  take  a  stroll  along  Fill- 
more Street.  The  penny  arcades  are  great  fun.  Sun- 
days we  usually  go  to  the  matinee  at  the  Orpheum. 
You  wrote  for  me  to  describe  Golden  Gate  Park,  but  I 
haven't  had  time  to  get  out  there." 

Ellen  folded  the  unfinished  letter  in  her  hand.  The 
tumult  within  her  was  too  great.  Conflicting  emotions 
struggled  for  the  mastery;  she  was  their  helpless  prey, 
powerless,  motionless,  will-less.  Broken  bits  of  sen- 
tences rang  in  her  consciousness.  "I  wish  it  was  big- 
ger;" "you  won't  have  to  leave  the  old  place;"  "I 
haven't  had  time  to  get  out  there." 

All  at  once  the  load  lifted,  the  tumult  ceased,  com- 
prehension came.  With  a  convulsed  cry  she  sprang  to 
her  feet  and  flung  her  arms  about  the  soft-barked  red- 
wood at  the  entrance  to  her  chapel.  Tears  and  sobs 
and  half  uttered  words  came  from  her.  And  through 
the  vanishing  fog  of  sensation  she  beard  the  voice  of 
Mrs.   Smead. 

She  ran  out,  weeping  and  laughing,  and  seized  her 
neighbor  around  the  neck. 

"I  don't  have  to  go  after  all,"  she  cried. 

Mrs.  Smead  stammered  in  astonishment. 

"But — I  thought  you  wanted  to  go." 

"So  did  I ;  but  I  didn't." 

Mrs.  Smead  drew  a  long  breath. 

"I  don't  understand,"  she  exclaimed,  "but  I  say 
'Thank  the  Lord'." 

"So  do  I,"  answered  Ellen,  "but  just  because  I  do 
understand." 

Mrs.  Smead  lifted  her  head  from  her  bosom  and 
looked  into  the  moist,  smiling  eyes. 

"Ellen  Barnhisel !"  she  ejaculated. 

"No,  no,"  was  the  reply,  "not  Ellen,  now ;  but  Silvia." 


Sweynheym  and  Pannartz.  the  two  Germans  who 
were  the  first  to  print  books  in  Rome,  used  paper  and 
types  of  excellent  quality.  Their  ink  on  pages  printed 
more  than  four  hundred  years  ago  can  vie  in  blackness 
with  the  best  of  the  present  day.  Yet  with  all  their 
labors  they  often  lacked  bread.  In  a  petition  to  the 
pope  they  informed  his  holiness  that  their  house  was 
full  of  proof  sheets,  but  that  they  had  nothing  to  eat. 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 


Some  Books  for  Children. 

The  child  nowadays  needs  only  to  be  com- 
pletely born  to  find  a  library  suited  to  its 
"years"  and  ready  lor  immediate  application. 
A  whole  shelf  of  books  for  small  people  has 
made  its  appearance  within  recent  weeks,  and 
most  of  them  are  of  a  style  to  make  us  regret 
that  childhood's  days  lie  so  far — so  very  far — 
behind  us. 

From  Paul  Elder  &  Co.,  San  Francisco  and 
New  York,  comes  "The  Remarkable  Adven- 
tures of  Little  Boy  Pip,"  by  Philip  W.  Fran- 
cis ($1.50).  They  certainly  are  remarkable, 
and  with  their  many  colored  illustrations  are 
certain  to  be  delightful  to  the  childish  heart 
up  to,  let  us  guess,  eight  years  of  age. 

The  McClure  Company,  New  York,  gives  us 
"The  Adventures  of  a  Doll,"  by  Nora  Archi- 
bald Smith,  for  somewhat  older  children  and 
with  four  brightly  colored  illustrations.  The 
story   is   well   written. 

"Days  Before  History,"  by  H.  R.  Hall,  pub- 
lished by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New 
York  (50  cents),  is  a  useful  and  well  illus- 
trated book  intended  to  make  young  people 
acquainted  with  the  cave  men  and  the  men 
who  lived  on  floating  islands  in  the  "days 
before   history." 

From  the  same  publishers  comes  another 
book    with    an    educational    tendency    entitled 


From     "The     Old    Peabody    Pew,"    by    Kate 

Douglas    Wiggin.     Houghton, 

Mifflin    &    Co. 

"Little  Water  Folks"  (75  cents),  by  Clarence 
Hawkes.  Those  who  have  read  "The  Little 
Foresters,"  by  the  same  author,  will  need  no 
further    recommendation. 

"Red  Top  Ranch,"  by  Minna  Caroline 
Smith,  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New 
York  ($1.50),  is  a  capital  story  for  big  chil- 
dren, while  for  those  who  favor  fairy  tales 
"The  Windfairies,"  by  Mary  DeMorgan 
($1.50),  and  published  by  the  same  firm,  is 
to  be  recommended. 

"Chatterbox"  for  1907,  published  by  Dana 
Estes  &  Co.,  Boston  ($1.25),  needs  no  intro- 
duction, as  it  is  almost  an  institution  and  of 
an  excellence  that  does  not  fluctuate. 

"The  Queen's  Company,"  by  Sara  Hawks 
Sterling,  published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia  ($1.50)  is  a  wholesome 
story  for  big  girls. 

"The  Luck  of  the  Dudley  Grahams,"  by 
Alice  Calhoun  Haines,  published  by  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  New  York  ($1.50),  is  a  story  of 
family  life  for  boys  and  girls  between  nine 
and    sixteen   years. 

"Fairies  I  Have  Met,"  by  Mrs.  Rodolph 
Stowell,  published  by  John  Lane,  New  York, 
and  illustrated  in  colors,  is  capital  for  teach- 
ing natural  history  in  a  palatable  form. 

"Captain  June,"  by  Alice  Hegan  Rice,  pub- 
lished by  the  Century  Company,  New  York 
($1),  is  the  author's  first  book  for  children. 
That  it  is  from  the  same  pen  as  "Mrs.  Wiggs 
of  the  Cabbage  Patch"  gives  it  a  special  in- 
terest. 

From  the  Century  Company  comes  also 
"Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry,"  by  Ralph  Henry 
Barbour  ($1.50).  This  is  perhaps  the  best 
thing  that  the  author  has  yet  done.  Big  little 
boys  ought  to  enjoy  it  to  the  full. 

"Favorite  Fairy  Tales,"  illustrated  by  Peter 
Newell.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York  ($3).  This  book  is  not  for  little 
children  with  soiled  fingers — not  to  handle, 
that  is  to  say.  It  is  bound  in  white  vellum 
and  lettered  in  gold.  The  illustrations  are 
works  of  art,  while  every  page  is  decorated 
with  colored  marginal  designs.  The  fairy 
tales  are  "the  old  familiar"  which  still  hold 
the  field  against  all  competition.  This  is  a 
book  for  very  good  children  only. 

Last  but  not  least  on  the  list  comes  "Ozma 
of  Oz,"  by  L.  Frank  Baum,  published  by 
the  Reilly  &  Britton  Co.,  Chicago.  The  stories 
are  good,  as  also  are  the  illustrations,  colored 
and  plain. 


Fables  in  Feathers,   by   S.   Ten   Eyck    Bourke. 
Published  by  T.    Y.   Crowell   &   Co.,   New 
York. 
A  well  illustrated  book  for  children. 
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500  Pages,  Handsomely  Illustrated  on  Heavy  Coated  Paper. 

Author's  Edition    $5.00 

Cloth $3.50 

RECENT  CYANIDE  PRACTICE Edited  by  T.  A.  Rickard  ' 

350  Pages,  Illustrated $2.00 

THE  METALLURGY  OF  THE  COMMON  METALS 

Leonard  S.  Austin- 

406   Pages.    Illustrated $4.00 

DREDGING  FOR  GOLD  IN  CALIFORNIA D'Arcy  Weatherbe 

220  Pages,  Fully  Illustrated  with  Diagrams,  Drawings 

and  Photographs  $4.00 
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Unitarian  Sermons. 
and  other  religious  lit- 
erature, also  papers. 
Address  Post  Office  Mission,  1032  Hish  Street,  Dedbam,  Mass. 


Ogontz    School    for  Young  Ladies 

Twenty  minutes  from  Philadelphia,  two  hours 
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PRESIDENT   ROOSEVELT 
RECOMMENDS 

AUNT  JANE  OF 
KENTUCKY 

BY  ELIZA  CALVERT  HALL 

Eighth  large  printing  of  this  delightful  portrayal  of  pro- 
vincial life  in  the  Bluegrass  State  that  President  Theo- 
dore  Roosevelt  pronounced  "charming,  wholesome,  and 
attractive.     Be   sure   you   read   it." 
"Perfectly   delightful." — The   Outlook,  New    York. 

"With  Aunt  Jane  a  real  personage  has  come  into  litera- 
ture."— Washington  Star. 

Fully    Illustrated.     283    pages,    cloth.     $1.50,    postpaid. 


ITALY,  THE  MAGIC  LAND 

BY   LILIAN    WHITING 

Presents   a   living  panorama  of   the   comparatively   modern    past    of    Rome   and    discusses   two 

great  periods  of  arts.     With   photogravure   frontispiece,   and   32   full-page  plates. 

Si'O,   in   box.     $J.jO   net;  postpaid,   S--75- 

SUSAN  CLEGG  AND  A 
MAN    IN   THE   HOUSE 

BY  ANNE  WARNER 

In   this   new    Susan   Clegg   book   by   "one  of  the  drollest   of   American    humorists,"    to    quote 

The  Century,  the   inimitable  Susan  is  persuaded  to  take  a  hoarder,   Elijah   Doxey, 

nephew   of  the  village  grocer,    with    amusing  consequences. 

Illustrated    by    Alice    Barber    Stephens.      Cloth,    $1.50. 

A  LOST  LEADER 

BY    E.    PHILLIPS    OPPENHEIM 

"The   latest  novel    from  his   fertile  pen    is  distinctly   its   best   product,"    says  the   Philadelphia 

Telegraph  of  this  strong  romance  of   English  social  and  political  life  by  the 

author  of   "The    Malefactor."    "A    .Maker   of   History,"    etc. 

Illustrated,   cloth,  $i.y: 

JOHN  HARVARD  AND  HIS  TIMES 

BY   HENRY   C.   SHELLEY 
The   first   book   to   tell    the   life-story   of  the    founder   of  Harvard    College,    with    a    fresh    and 
vigorous  picture  of  his  times. 
With   .'■)  full-page   plates.      Croivn,   Si;?,    in    box.      $2.00   net;  postpaid,   $?.l8. 

Send  for  Holiday   Catalogue  and  Juvenile   Book   List. 

LITTLE,  BROWN    &    CO.,  PUBLISHERS,  BOSTON 
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Illustrated  Holiday  Books 


FROM  GRETNA  GREEN  TO 
LAND'S  END 

By    KATHARINE    LEE   BATES 

With    24    illustrations.     $2.00    tict;    by    mail,    $2.20 

"A  literary  journey  through    England"  which   is  in   no 

sense  a  guide-book,  but  instead  presents  its  impressions  in 

a  fresh,  untrammeled  way  which  bespeaks  alert  vision  and 

a  thorough  knowledge  of  England's  past. 

THE  FARMER'S  BOY 

AND  (-7e.  r,U.) 

THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

By  CLIFTON'    TOHXSOX 
Profusely    illustrated.     Each   $T.5Q    net;    by    mail,   $1.65 

The  author,  traveling  through  rural  districts  with  his 
camera  and  pen,  has  given  many  entertaining  glimpses  of 
boy  and  girl  life  in  the  quiet,  old-fashioned  days. 


AFIELD  WITH  THE  SEASONS 

By  JAMES  BLXKHAM 

Illustrated.     $1.25   net;   by    wail,   $1.35 

May  be  strongly  commended  to  all  lovers  of  out-of-door  books.  It  is  a  new  and  delightful 
commentary  on  Nature  in  her  varying  moods. 

FAMOUS  PAINTERS  OF  AMERICA 

By  J.  WALKER  McSPADDEN 
38  illustrations  in  tint.     $2.50  net;  by  mail,  $2.70 

This  is  not  the  usual  treatise  on  art,  but  gives  instead  a  group  of  life  stories  and  intimate 
glimpses  of  men  who  have  made  themselves  and  American  art  famous. 

THE  JAPANESE  NATION  IN  EVOLUTION 

By   WILLIAM    E.    GRIFFIS 

With    22    illustrations.     $l.2£    net;    by    mail,    $1.33 

This  valuable  book  is  written  by  one  of  the  few  men  who  can  speak  with  authority  on  the 
subject.  Dr.  Griffis  was  one  of  the  first  American  educators  sent  to  Japan,  and  has  been  an 
eye-witness  of  its  rise  from  feudalism. 

Wagner's  RHEINGOLD 

Retold  in  English  Verse  by  OLIVER  HUCKEL 

Cloth,  75  cents  net;  limp  leather,  $1.30  net.     Postage,  8  cents 

A  companion  volume  to  Mr.  Huckel's  "Parsifal"  and  "Lohengrin,"  which  have  met  with 
wide  and  deserved  praise. 

SEND   FOR   FREE   ILLUSTRATED    BOOKLET 

THOMAS  Y,  CROWELL  &  CO.  NEW  YORK 


SOME  HISTORICAL  STUDIES. 


REVIEWS    BY    SIDNEY    G.    P.    CORYN. 


From    Sail    to    Steam,    by    Captain    Alfred    T. 

Mahan,  U.  S.  N.     Published  by  Harper  & 

Brothers,    New    York;    $2.25. 

As   a  general   rule,   we   do   not   look   to   the 

expert   for   good  writing,  but   Captain   Mahan 

I  is  a  bright  and  shining  exception.     He  estab- 

,  lished    his    literary    position    when    he    wrote 

1  "The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  History." 

[  He  has  now  strengthened  it  while  displaying 

a  marked  mental  versatility  by  his  narrative 

of  the  transition  from  sail  to  steam  power  in 

the  navy- 

This  might  have  been  a  very  uninteresting 
book.  It  might  have  been  so  written  as  to 
appeal   only  to  the   student  and  to   those  who 


the  old  one  it  will  replace  at  the  Golden 
Gate."  It  is  of  the  gradual  progress  of  this 
change  that  the  author  tells  us,  and  he  tells 
it  in  a  manner  so  delightfully  intimate  that 
we  seem  to  be  reading  rather  a  romance  of 
the  sea  than  a  chapter  from  the  history  of 
the  navy's  greatest  exponent.  Captain  Mahan 
has  a  happy  facility  for  communicating  facts 
through  the  vehicle  of  anecdote.  It  is  a  great 
procession  of  admirals,  and  captains,  and  mid- 
shipmen, and  sailors  that  passes  before  us, 
and  they  are  all  distinctively  and  charac- 
teristically alive.  There  is  hardly  a  page 
without  its  story,  and  some  of  them  have 
already  taken  their  place,  and  many  of  them 
will  do  so  eventually,  in  our  conversational 
coin,  and  the}'  are  good  stories,  stories  smell- 
ing of  the  sea  and  that  cling  tenaciously  to 
the  memory  with  the  fact  that  they  are  meant 
I  to  illustrate.  Of  Captain  Mahan's  own  share 
in  the  perfecting  development  of  the  navy  he 
has  practically  nothing  to  say.  He  tells  us 
of  the  things  that  have  passed  under  his  own 
eyes  and  some  half  century  of  active  life,  but 
he  manages  to  mention  himself  less  often  than 
might  be  thought  possible.  On  his  last  page 
he  speaks  of  the  prophecies  with  which  he 
has  been  connected  in  relation  to  the  Spanish 
war,  but  he  hastens  to  assure  us  that  in  such 
cases  it  is  a  matter  of  hit  or  miss  and  that 
he  has  missed  often  enough.  As  Nelson  said: 
"It  is  all  a  matter  of  guess,  but  the  world 
attributes  wisdom  to  him  who  guesses  right." 
If  Captain  Mahan  should  now  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  fiction  and  write  a  sea  story  for  us 
old  Captain  Marryat  would  have  to  look  to 
his  laurels,  but  until  he  shall  do  so  his  present 
book  will  hold  the  field  in  the  literature  of 
the  navy. 


Captain  A.  T.  Mahan,  Author  of  "Some  Neg- 
lected   Aspects    of    War."     Little, 
Brown    &    Co. 


would  read  it  from  a  sense  of  duty.  It 
might  so  easily  have  joined  the  noble  army 
of  books  that  we  are  careful  to  possess  and 
to  leave  unread.  But  certainly  this  is  not  the 
fate  in  store  for  it.  Wherever  we  are  likely 
to  find  a  fascinated  reader  of  Captain  Mar- 
ryat's  best  romances  there  we  shall  find  an 
appreciative  audience  for  Captain  Mahan. 
Indeed,  there  is  a  curious  similarity  between 
Captain  Mahan's  narrative  style  and  that  oi 
the  old  sea  dog  of  the  last  century  when  he 
dropped  into  his  reminiscent  vein. 

Captain  Mahan  says  that  "San  Francisco 
before  and  after  its  recent  earthquake — at 
this  moment  of  writing  ten  days  ago — scarcely 
presented  a  greater  contrast  of  experience 
than  that  my  day  has  known  ;  and  the  political 
condition  and  balance  of  the  world  now  is  as 
different  from  that  of  the  period  of  which  I 
have  been  writing  as  the  new  city  will  be  from 


A   CHECK   LIST   FOR   CHRISTMAS 


M.    KNOWLES. 
A    humorous    en- 


A  CHEERFUL  YEAR  BOOK  FOR  1908. 
Cartoons    by    C.    F.    LESTER.     Jests    bv    F. 
Prolog   and    Epilog   by    CAROLYN    WELLS, 
gagement  book.     $1.00  net. 

ONE  HUNDRED  GREAT  POEMS. 

Selected  by  R.  J.  CROSS.  A  dainty  pocket  volume.  Cloth, 
$1.25   net;   full  morocco,  $3.00  net. 

THE   FRIENDLY  TOWN— THE  OPEN    ROAD. 

Compiled  by  EDWARD  YERRALL  LUCAS.  Anthologies  re- 
spectively for  lovers  of  the  town  and  of  the  country.  Full  gilt, 
illustrated  cover  linings,  each,  cloth,  $1.50;  leather,  $2.50. 

SEGUR'S  "JULIE  DE  LESPINASSE." 

A  biography  by  a  French  "Immortal"  of  the  original  of  "Lady 
Rose's  Daughter.'7  Jeannette  L.  Gilder  in  the  Chicago  Tribune: 
"Mrs.  Ward  in  her  story  has  not  given  us  as  romantic  a  history 
as  that  of  the  original  of  her  heroine." 

R.     M.     JOHNSTON'S     "LEADING     AMERICAN     SOL- 
DIERS." 

Washington,  Greene,  Taylor,  Scott,  Andrew  Jackson,  Grant, 
Sherman,  Sheridan,  McCIellan,  Meade,  Lee,  "Stonewall"  Jack- 
son, Joseph  E.  Johnston.  With  portraits,  $1.75  net.  Putnam's: 
— "He  tells  his  story  excellently.  One  can  read  his  account  of 
the  last  campaign  of  the  Revolution  with  great  interest,  even 
after  John    Fiske's  masterly   description." 

WM.  MORTON  PAYNE'S  "GREATER  ENGLISH  POETS 
OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY." 
A  study  of  Keats,  Shelley,  Byron,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Lan- 
dor,  Browning,  Tennyson,  Arnold,  Rossetti,  Morris  and  Swin- 
burne. Although  their  personal  and  artistic  qualities  are  by 
no  means  ignored,  the  chief  aim  of  the  book  is  to  set  forth  their 
outlook  upon  life  rather  than  their  strictly  literary  achieve- 
ment.    $2.00   net. 

G.    S.    LAYARD'S    "SHIRLEY    BROOKS    OF    'PUNCH': 
His  Life,   Letters,  and   Diaries." 

Illustrated.  $3.50  net,  Shirley  Brooks  was  one  of  the  last  of 
the  great  letter  writers.  His  diary  is  full  of  intimate  human 
bits  as  well  as  interesting  sidelights  on  world-famous  people, 
and  his  biography   full  of  his  brilliant  remarks. 

C.  W.  BEEBE'S  "THE  BIRD:   Its  Form  and  Function." 
Frontispiece     in     color,     370     illustrations     from     photographs. 
American  Nature  Series.     $3.50  net.     Nature  (London):  "Hand- 
some and  beautifully  illustrated   .    .    .    charming  and  interesting 
...  of  world-wide  interest." 

CHAMPLIN'S  YOUNG  FOLKS'  CYCLOPAEDIAS. 

"The  best  cyclopiedias  for  children."  5  vols.  $2.50  each. 
Prospectus  with  sample  pages  free. 


MISS  MAY  SINCLAIR'S  "THEHELPMATE." 

Third  printing.  $1.50.  London  Times:  "An  advance  on  "The 
Divine   Fire.'  " 

WILLIAM  DE  MORGAN'S  "ALICE  FOR  SHORT." 

Sixth  printing.  $1.75.  Dial :  '  A  remarkable  example  of  the 
art  of  fiction  at  its  noblest," 

WILLIAM   DE  MORGAN'S  "JOSEPH  VANCE." 

Sixth  printing.  $1.75.  Lewis  Melville  in  New  York  Times 
Saturday  Review:  "The  first  great  English  novel  that  has 
appeared  in  the  twentieth  century-" 

BURTON      E.      STEVENSON'S      "THAT      AFFAIR      AT 
ELIZABETH." 

By  the  author  of  "The  Marathon  Mystery,"  etc.  $1.50.  An- 
other story*  in  which  Lester,  the  young  lawyer,  and  Godfrey, 
the  reporter,  play  the  part  of  detectives  in  unraveling  a  dramatic 
modern  mystery. 

HARRISON    RHODES'S  "THE   FLIGHT  TO   EDEN." 

A  picturesque  story  of  a  remorseful  Englishman  who  seeks  to 
lore  himself  in  Florida.  Especially  interesting  to  those  who 
visit  Florida.     $1.50. 

DOROTHY  CANFIELD'S  "GUNHILD." 

A  Norwegian- American   Episode.     Xorway  about   1900.     $1.50. 

D.  C.  CALTHROP'S  "THE  DANCE  OF  LOVE." 

The  tale  of  an  ideal  love  quest  revealing  most  delightfully  the 
spirit  of  a  care-free  youth  in  his  experiences  with  the  "Eternal 
Feminine."     SI. 50. 

MISS  CLEGHORN'S  "A  TURNPIKE  LADY." 

A  tale  of  Beartown,  Vermont,  1768-1796.  $1.25.  N.  Y.  Times: 
"A  pretty  story  .  .  .  It  .  .  -  does  not  gloss  over  the  poverty 
and  the  rude,  rough  life  of  the  time  .  .  .  and  against  it  the 
characters  show  all  the  more  strongly  for  the  contrast,  by 
reason  of  their  capacity  for  self-sacrifice,  their  affection  and 
tenderness,  and  their  touches  of  homely  poetic  or  romantic 
feeling." 

"AS  THE  HAGUE  ORDAINS." 

Journal  of  a  Russian  Prisoner's  Wife  ii 
Third  printing.  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.62. 
tremendous  human  interest." 

ELLEN   BURNS  SHERMAN'S  "WORDS  TO  THE  WISE 
AND  OTHERS." 

Brilliant    and    fascinating   literary    and   social    essays.      $1.50   net. 

MISS  PLUMMER'S  "ROY  AND  RAY  IN  MEXICO." 

With  map  and  illustrations.  2d  Printing.  $1.75  net.  Boston 
Trajiscript:  "Will  be  welcome  to  many  readers  of  mature 
years  as  well  as  to  the  juveniles  for  whom  it  is  primarily  writ- 
ten. .  .  .  Embodies  very  much  that  is  of  interest  respecting 
Mexican  history,  manners,  and  customs.  It  deserves  the  widest 
circulation." 


Japan.     Illustrated. 
Outlook:  "Holds  a 


The   Red   Reign,   by   Kellogg   Durland.      Pub- 
lished   by    the    Century    Company,    New 
York;  $2. 
There  can  hardly  be  too  many  of  such  books 

as  this,  because  only  by  the  record  of  lengthy 


Complete  holiday  catalogue  on  request 

HENRY  HOLT  AND  COMPANY  S  «£ 


Colonel  H.  H.  Sargent.  Author  of  "The  Cam- 
paign   of  Santiago   de   Cuba."     A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co. 

and  intelligent  observation  can  we  under- 
stand the  position  of  Russia  or  forecast  the 
events  that  must  emerge  from  that  teeming 
womb  of  horrors.  \Yithin  the  space  of  a  year 
the  author  traveled  through  every  part  of 
Russia.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
intellectuals  and  he  affiliated  himself  with  the 
avowed  revolutionary  parties.  He  visited 
Cronstadt  and  was  present  at  conspirative 
meetings  of  soldiers  and  sailors.  He  visited 
the  martyred  Marie  Spiridonova  in  prison  and 
interviewed  her,  and  he  established  communi- 
cations with  the  Terrorists.  He  says  that 
his  sole  aim  was  to  paint  a  picture  of  Rus- 
sia in  revolution  and  he  does  it  with  a  sort 
of  pitiless  and  relentless  accuracy  that  is  hor- 
rifying and  conclusive.  The  book  is  well  illus- 
trated by  photographs  and  it  should  be  read 
by  those  who  wish  to  form  intelligent  opin- 
ions about  the  Russian  revolution. 


Toledo,  by  Albert  F.  Calvert  Published  by 
John  Lane  Company,  New  York;  $1.25. 
This  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  Spanish 
series  and  is  in  every  way  attuned  to  its 
predecessors.  Toledo  is  perhaps  the  most 
mysterious  of  the  Spanish  cities,  and  although 
we  may  not  readily  admit  that  it  was  founded 
by  Hercules,  we  can  hardly  advance  a  tenable 
theory  of  our  own.  What  is  actually  known 
of  the  history  of  Toledo  is  set  forth  by  the 
author  so  clearly  and  concisely  that  we  may 
well  wish  it  were  longer,  but,  following  the 
custom  in  this  useful-  series,  the  greater  part 
of  the  book  is  devoted  to  illustrations,  over 
five  hundred  in  number,  carefully  selected  and 
well  produced.  To  those  whose  knowledge 
of  Spain  must  necessarily  be  taken  from 
books  exclusively  the  Spanish  series  must  be 
of  remarkable  value,  while  to  those  who  in- 
tend to  visit  one  of  the  most  interesting  coun- 
tries in  the  Old  "World  it  is  indispensable. 


Short  History  of  Greek  Literature,  by  William 
Cave   Wright,    Ph.   D.      Published   by   the 
American  Book  Company,  New  York,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Chicago  ;  $1.50. 
A  general  survey  of  Greek  literature,  from 

Homer  to  Julian. 
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WITH  POETS  AND  ESSAYISTS. 


REVIEWS    BY    SIDNEY    G.    P.    CORYN. 

The  Poems  of  Coleridge.  Published  by  John 
Lane  Company,  New  York;  $3.50. 
The  distinctive  features  of  this  fine  book 
are  the  illustrations  by  Gerald  Metcalfe,  and 
the  introduction  by  Ernest  Hartley  Coleridge. 
While  certain  of  Coleridge's  poems  have  been 


Richard   IVatson  Gilder,  Author  of  "The  Fire 
Divine."     Century    Company. 

illustrated  before,  this  is  the  only  complete 
edition  that  owes  anything  to  the  artist.  Mr. 
Metcalfe  has  done  exceedingly  well  in  this 
respect ;  his  drawings  are  sympathetic  and 
valuable. 

Of  Mr.  Coleridge's  introduction  it  need  only 
be  said  that  it  should  have  been  much  longer. 
The  light  that  he  throws  upon  his  subject 
may  not  be  a  new  one,  but  it  is  timely  and 
well  directed.  He  tells  us  that  Samuel  Tay- 
lor Coleridge  was  a  "seer  of  things  hidden 
from  the  sensual  eye."  He  himself  said,  "My 
mind  makes  pictures,"  but  in  his  preface  to 
"Kubla  Khan"  he  says  that  the  images  rose 
up  before  him  as  things.  The  "Ancient  Mari- 
ner" was  shown  to  him  as  a  succession  of 
pictures  of  events  that  had  actually  trans- 
pired in  some  unseen  world  and  that  he  was 
required  to  translate  into  audible  language. 
"Kubla  Khan,"  too,  was  composed  "during  a 
profound  sleep,"  and  the  poet  awake  was  but 
the  amanuensis  of  the  poet  asleep.  Those 
who  sagely  think  that  they  have  explained 
something  by  giving  it  a  name  call  it  a  case 
of  abnormal  cerebration  and  they  may  well 
be  left  to  wallow  in  the  bog  of  their  own 
definitions.  What  little  Coleridge  tells  us  of 
the  interior  states  from  which  comes  poetry 
reminds  us  strongly  of  William  Blake,  who 
of  al!   writers   was   the   most   insistent   in   his 


belief  that  his  poems  were  dictated  to  him 
and  that  he  himself  was  but  the  hand  that 
held  the  pen.  He  spoke  in  the  same  way 
about  his  paintings,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Rodin  talks  somewhat  similarly  of 
his  own  experiences.  Such  things  belong,  of 
course,  to  the  psychology  of  genius  which 
perhaps  only  genius  can  understand.  But, 
lacking  in  genius,  we  may  still  be  apprecia- 
tive of  so  impressive  an  edition  of  its  poetic 
results. 


I  panied  by   Mrs.   Browning  and   Rudyard   Kip- 
j  ling.     Stevenson  has  a  chapter  all  to  himself 
and   so    does    Jane    Austen,    but    Macaulay    is 
bracketed  with  Ruskin  "and  others." 

But  these,  of  course,  are  details,  and  there 
is  no  need  to  say  that  Professor  Phelps  has 
the  kind  of  scholarship  that  gives  him  profit- 
able discernment  of  the  literature  that  will  live. 


The  Pure  Gold  of  Nineteenth  Century  Litera- 
ture, by  William  Lyon  Phelps.  Published 
by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York ; 
75  cents. 

It  is  to  be  wished  that  Professor  Phelps  had 
not  felt  himself  so  space-bound  in  the  prepara- 


Charles  B.  Hudson,  Author  of  "The  Crimson 
Conquest."     A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

tion  of  this  essay  for  publication.  His  object 
is  to  help  the  reader  and  the  student  to  discern 
the  pure  gold  from  the  alloy  in  the  English 
literature  of  last  century,  and  it  would  have 
been  profitable  to  get  the  author's  views  at  a 
much  greater  length.  Nothing  can  be  more 
open  to  criticism,  biased  and  unbiased,  than  an 
attempt  to  arrange  the  great  writers  of  the 
century  into  classes,  and  we  must  confess  to  a 
little  weariness  at  finding  Coleridge  with  a 
second-class  ticket,  even  though  he  be  accom- 


The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,  by  Robert  Burns  ; 
Ode  on  the  Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity, 
by  John   Milton.     Published  by   Paul   El- 
der &  Co.,  San  Francisco  ;  60  cents  each. 
The  Abbey  Classics,  in  which  these  two  vol- 
umes are  issued,  will  be  welcomed  by  the  book 
lover  who  rejoices  to  see  old  favorites  in  new 
and  dainty  dresses.     These  little  volumes  are 
most  tastefully  bound  in  boards,  with  antique 
titling,    while    the    rubricated    letter    press    is 
finely  done.     A  special  word  of  commendation 
is  due  to  the  introductions  by  Walter  Taylor 
Field. 


Rubaiyat    of    Cheerfulness,    by    Luke    North. 
Published  by  the  Golden  Press,  Los  An- 
geles; $2. 
The  metre  of  Omar  Khayyam  has  tempted 
many    to   wander   from   safe   and   prosy   paths 
only  to  fall  lamentably  by  the  wayside  in  the 
pursuit  of  an  art  that  does  not  come  by  the 
counting  of  syllables  or  by  the  most  conscien- 


William    De     Morgan.     Author     of     "Joseph 

Vance"  and  "Alice  for  Short." 

Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

tious  rhyming.  But  Luke  North  has  produced 
something  more  than  a  shadow.  There  is 
poetic  substance  in  his  "Rubaiyat"  and  a 
philosophy    that    may   be    a   little    bizarre    but 


that  is  none  the  less  gentle  and  persuasive. 
His  verses  are  readable  from  first  to  last  and 
with  no  unpleasant  reminders  of  the  great 
world  of  the  commonplace.  After  reading 
them  we  feel  that  the  great  cause  of  cheer- 
fulness has  after  all  something  to  be  said  for 
it  and  that  it  has  been  said  well  and  musically. 


BOOKS 


We  are  now  ready  for  business  in  our 
new  store  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Sut- 
ter and  Stockton  Streets,  where  we  shall 
have  the  most  complete  bookstore  in  the 
city. 

Lovers  of  good  literature  will  be  glad  to 
call  and  look  over  our  carefully  selected 
stock,  while  those  in  quest  of  the  Latest 
Fiction,  Best  Essays,  Books  of  Travel,  etc., 
will  find  what  they  are  looking  for  upon 
our  tables. 

We  also  have  a  large  line  of  the  Popu- 
lar Copyrights  in  inexpensive  editions,  and 
the  best  assortment  of  Children's  Books  in 
the  city. 


Bibles,   Hymnals 
Prayer  Books 


Send    to    us    for    any    book    advertised    in 
this  paper. 

The  New  Book  Store 

I  Formerly  23  Grant  Ave.) 

W.  H.  WEBSTER,  Manager. 

Sutter   and  Stockton   Streets 

Tel.   Kearny  5904. 
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Books    which    are    Distinctively   Western 
RYAN,  MARAH   ELLIS 

INDIAN  LOVE  LETTERS.  Designed  and  deco- 
rated   by    Ralph    Fletcher    Seymour.     Tall    16mo. 

net  $1.00 

FOR  THE  SOUL  OF  RAFAEL.  A  romance  of  Old 
California.  With  19  photographic  illustrations,  and 
decorations  in  tint  by  Ralph  Fletcher  Seymour. 
Twenty-third  thousand.     Crown  8vo  .  .  1.50 

CARR,  SARAH   PRATT. 

THE  IRON  WAY.  A  Tale  of  the  Builders  of  the 
West.  With  4  illustrations  by  John  W.  Norton. 
Fourth    edition.     Crown    8vo  .  .  .  1 .50 

WHEELOCK,  IRENE  GROSVENOR 

BIRDS  OF  CALIFORNIA.  An  exhaustive  hand- 
book. 10  full-page  plates  and  78  text  illustrations 
by    Bruce    Horsfall.     12mo,   flexible   morocco       net     2.50 

HILDRUP,  JESSE  S. 

THE  MISSIONS  OF  CALIFORNIA  AND  THE 
OLD     SOUTHWEST.     32     full-page     illustrations. 

Oblong,  8xlOK  >n net     1.00 

BALCH,  F.  H. 

THE  BRIDGE  OF  THE  GODS:  A  ROMANCE  OF 
INDIAN  OREGON.  Eleventh  edition.  Illustrated 
by    Maynard    Dixon.     12mo  .  .  .  1.50 

dye,  eva  emery. 

Mcdonald  of  Oregon  :  a  tale  of  two 

SHORES.     Illustrated  by  Walter  J.  Enright.     Sec- 
ond edition.     12mo  .  .  .  .  .  .1.50 

THE  CONQUEST.  The  True  Story  of  Lewis  and 
Clark.  Frontispiece  in  color  by  Charlotte  Weber. 
Third  edition.     12  mo  .  .  .  .  .1.50 

McLOUGHLIN  AND  OLD  OREGON.     A  Chronicle. 

Sixth    edition.     12mo  .  .  .  .  .1.50 

Half  calf  or  half  morocco,  gilt  lop,  per  vol.,  special     3.50 
PARRISH,    RANDALL. 

BETH  NORVELL.  A  Romance  of  the  West.  Fron- 
tispiece in  full  color  by  N.  C.  Wyeth.  Crown  8vo. 
Fourth  edition  .  .  .  .  .  .  .1.50 

BOB  HAMPTON  OF  PLACER.  A  Tale  of  Two 
Soldiers  of  the  Seventh.  Illustrated  in  color  by 
Arthur  I.  Keller.  Crown  8vo.  Thirty-fifth  thou- 
sand   1.50 

THE  GREAT  PLAINS.  1527-1870.  Profusely  illus- 
trated.    Crown    8vo  .  .  .  .  net     1.75 


C  Beginning  with  the  publication, 
in  1890,  of  "The  Bridge  of  the 
Gods,"  by  F.  H.  Balch,  followed,  in 
1900,  by  Mrs.  Dye's  "McLoughlin 
and  Old  Oregon,"  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co.  have  consistently  followed 
the  plan  of  making  a  specialty  of 
books  pertaining  to  the  West. 
Since  the  production  of  these  two 
remarkably  successful  books,  sev- 
eral promising  titles  relating  to  the 
Northwest  have  followed  in  steady 
succession. 

CJ  During  the  past  three  years,  this 
firm  has  published  some  especially 
significant  books  derived  from 
Californian  soil,  all  of  which  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  make  a 
strong  appeal  to  the  loyal  Cali- 
fornian of  today. 

<I  The  publishers  feel  compli- 
mented by  the  interest  the  book- 
lovers  of  the  Far  West  have  taken 
in  their  efforts  to  provide  some 
effective  "  local  color." 

($  The  books  named  in  the  accompanying 
lists  are  to  be  had  of  all  the  leading  book- 
sellers. 


A   Selection   of   the   New   Fall   Books 

McMAHAN,  ANNA  B. 
WITH  WORDSWORTH  IN  ENGLAND.     A  volume 
of    delightful    and    intimate    interest.     60    illustra- 
tions.     12mo  ......  net     1.40 

STORM,  THEODORE. 

IMMENSEE.     From  the  German  by  George  P.  Up- 
ton.    A    German    classic    of    great    beauty.     Illus- 
trated.    Small  quarto  ....  net     1.75 

PERKINS,  LUCY  FITCH. 
A  BOOK  OF  JOYS.     The  Story  of  My  New  Eng- 
land   Girlhood    Home.     5    illustrations    in    color   by 
the  author.     Small   quarto  .  .  .  net     1.75 

RICE,  WALLACE. 

LINCOLN  YEAR  BOOK.  Axioms  and  Aphorisms 
by  the  Great  Emancipator  for  Every  Day  in  the 
Year.  Illustrated.  Novelty  binding.  Tall  16mo. 
net     1.00 

FRANKLIN  YEAR  BOOK.  Maxims  and  Morals 
from  the  Great  American  Philosopher  for  Every 
Day   in   the   Year.     Uniform   with    "Lincoln   Year 

Book." net     1.00 

WRIGHT,   HAMILTON    M. 

A     HANDBOOK     OF     THE     PHILIPPINES.     For 
Manufacturers,    Exporters,    and    Travelers.     Maps 
and  130  illustrations.     12mo         .         .         .         net     1.40 
GLOVER,    ELLYE    HOWELL. 

"DAME  CURTSEY'S"  BOOK  OF  NOVEL  ENTER- 
TAINMENTS    FOR     EVERY     DAY     IN     THE 
YEAR.     For  every  one  who   entertains.     30  illus- 
trations.    Handy  12mo         ....         net     1.00 
CARPENTER,  JOHN   AND    RUE. 

IMPROVING  SONGS  FOR  ANXIOUS  CHILDREN. 
Most  original  in  words,  pictures,  and  music. 
Quaintly     illustrated     and     bound.     Oblong     folio, 

11x14 net     1.50 

HUDSON,    CHARLES    B. 

THE  CRIMSON  CONQUEST.  A  Romance  of  Pi- 
zarro's  Conquest  of  Peru.  Frontispiece  in  color 
by  J.  C.  Leyendecker.     Crown  8vo         .  .         .     1.50 

MASON,  EDITH   HUNTINGTON. 

THE  REAL  AGATHA.  The  Unusual  Adventures  of 
Two  Young  Men  and  an  Heiress.  With  frontis- 
piece by  W.  T.  Smedley.     Square  8vo  .  net     1.00 
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SAN    FRANCISCO    AND    BOOKS. 


In  the  making  01  literature  San  Francisco 
has  long  had  an  honored  place,  for  the  name 
of  the  city  is  connected  intimately  with  the 
earliest  writings  of  Mark  Twain,  Bret  Harte, 
Gertrude  Atherton,  Richard  Realf,  E.  R.  Sill, 
and  others  among  the  novelists  and  poets,  and 
even  in  the  actual  production  of  books  and 
magazines  its  fame  is  well  established.  Many 
handsome  and  worthy  volumes  have  been 
printed  and  published  here,  and  no  list  of 
American  publishers  is  complete  that  does  not 
give  the  old  established  houses  of  this  city 
honorable  mention. 

As  an  example  the  publishing  house  of  A. 
M.  Robertson  is  cited.  Mr.  Robertson  has 
been  a  publisher  for  more  than  a  decade,  and 
all  the  books  that  bear  his  imprint  are  works 
of  character,  interest,  and  value.  In  the  ten 
years  preceding  the  great  fire  he  had  brought 
out  three  volumes  of  poems  by  Louis  Robert- 


Anne    Warner,   Author   of   "Susan    Clegg   and 

a  Man  in   the  House."     Little. 

Brown    &    Co. 

son,  "The  Dead  Calypso,"  "Beyond  the  Re- 
quiem," and  "Cloistral  Strains"  ;  the  original 
edition  of  Edwin  Markham's  "Man  with  the 
Hoe" ;  Joaquin  Miller's  "As  It  Was  in  the 
Beginning" ;  Daniel  O'Connell's  "Songs  from 
Bohemia";  Grace  Hibbard's  "California  Vio- 
lets" and  "Wild  Roses  from  California";  Doc- 
tor E.  R.  Taylor's  "Visions,  and  Other 
Poems" ;  Herman  Scheffauer's  "Of  Both 
Worlds";  Charles  Keeler's  "Idyls  of  El  Do- 
rado" and  "Wanderer's  Song  of  the  Sea" ; 
Christian  Binckley's  "Sonnets  from  a  House 
of  Days';  Lionel  Josaphare's  "Turquoise  and 
Iron" ;  George  Sterling's  "Testimony  of  the 
Suns,"  and  volumes  by  Harriet  Skidmore, 
Mabel  Hyde,  and  others. 

"Speeches  and  Addresses,"  by  D.  M.  Del- 
mas,  is  notable  as  one  of  the  finest  collections 
of  oratory  that  have  come  from  the  press. 

Volumes  of  reminiscence,  travel,  and  de- 
scription that  Mr.  Robertson  has  given  to  the 
public  include  "The  Long  Ago  and  Later  On," 
by  George  T.  Bromley;  "In  the  Footprints  of 
the  Padres"  and  "For  the  Pleasure  of  His 
Company,"  by  Charles  Warren  Stoddard. 
"For  the  Blue  and  Gold,"  by  Joy  Lichten- 
stein,  is  a  college  story  which  has  won  high 
praise  East  and  West,  while  the  volume  of 
stories  by  Frank  Morris  and  others,  "Under 
the  Berkeley  Oaks,"  is  only  a  little  less 
notable. 

The  volume  of  dramatic  and  philosophical 
essays,  "The  Seedy  Gentleman,"  by  Peter 
Robertson,  long  the  dramatic  critic  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  is  a  book  that  added  no 
little  to  the  reputation  of  both  author  and 
publisher. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  works  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson has  put  out  may  be  mentioned  "China- 
town," by  Robert  Howe  Fletcher  ;  "A  Season's 
Sowing,"  by  Charles  Keeler ;  "Proverbs  of 
the  People,"  by  Lorenzo  Sosso  ;  "The  Golden 
Chimney,"  a  juvenile  story,  by  Elizabeth  Ger- 
berding;  "Notes  by  the  Way  in  a  Sailor's 
Life,"  by  Captain  A.  E.  Knights,  and  "Cceur 
de  Noel,"  by  L.  D.  Ventura,  in  the  French 
language.  "Hoot  of  the  Owl,"  by  Doctor 
Behr,  is  a  volume  of  humor. 

Just  one  year  after  the  fire  Mr.  Robertson 
brought  out  a  new  volume,  to  celebrate  the 
restoration  of  former  conditions  in  facilities 
and  trade.  From  that  date  he  has  been 
busier  than  ever  before,  the  season's  showing 
being  a  remarkable  one  in  every  way.  His 
new    list    includes    "Life    of    Pierre    B.    Cora- 


La  ayette    McLazvs,    Author    of    "The    Wed- 
ding."    Little,    Brown    &■    Co. 

wall,"  one  of  the  handsomest  pieces  of  book- 
work  to   be  found ;   "San   Francisco :    Its   His- 
tory,"  by   Charles   Keeler ;    "Through    Painted 
Panes,   and    Other   Poems,"   by   Louis   Robert- 
son ;   Selections  from  the   Verse  of  Doctor  E. 
R.  Taylor;   "Hathor,"  by  Stanley  Coghill. 
JuJ     coming  from  the  press  are  "The  Ca!i- 
rnii     Earthquake  of   1906,"  edited  by   David 
rr  ;ordan.  and  two  other  books  written  by 


the  president  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity, "California  and  the  Californians"  and 
"The  Alps  of  the  King-Kern  Divide."  To 
these  will  be  added  at  once  "Forget-Me-Nots," 
poems  by  Grace  Hibbard,  and  "Sovereign  of 
the  Street,"  by  Lionel  Josaphare.  A  third 
edition  of  Sterling's  "Testimony  of  the  Sons" 
Is  nearly  ready. 

This  is  a  record  that  of  itself,  were  there 
no  other  examples,  would  prove  that  San 
Francisco  as  a  book  centre  is  entitled  to  some- 
thing more  than  a  passing  review. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

W.  D.  Howells  contributes  to  the  November 
number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  a  charming 
essay  entitled  "Recollections  of  an  Atlantic 
Editorship."  Mr.  Howells  was  the  third 
editor  of  this  famous  magazine,  and  his  remi- 
niscences of  the  history  of  the  publication  are 
full  of  interest. 

Katharine  Newbold  Birdsall  of  the  Chit- 
dren's  Magazine  has  interested  Mrs.  Frances 
H  odgson  Burnett  and  her  son,  Vivian  Bur- 
nett ("Little  Lord  Fauntleroy"),  in  that 
periodical,  and  they  have  bought  a  large  inter- 
est in  it,  instead  of  completing  their  plans 
for  another  magazine  for  children.  Mrs.  Bur- 
nett has  assumed  the  position  of  editor  in 
chief  and  will  frequently  contribute  to  it  her 
own  stories.  Mrs.  Birdsall  retains  her  edi- 
torial chair. 

Countess  Sophy  Tolstoy  has  presented  the 
journal  of  her  life  to  the  library  of  the 
Moscow  Historical  Museum,  which  also  has 
in  keeping  the  manuscripts  of  all  of  I  Tol- 
stoy's works.  The  countess's  memoirs!  are 
said  to  be  very  voluminous  and  to  give  in- 
teresting information  about  the  life  of  her 
husband. 

A  libel  action  riow  being  brought  by,  Mr. 
John  Murray,  the  publisher,  against  the  Lon- 
don Times  is  likely  to  disclose  the  true  desti- 
nation of  the  profits  accruing  from  the  sale  of 
the  "Letters  of  Queen  Victoria."  Gossip  has 
it  King  Edward,  who  personally  copyrighted 
the  book  in  the  British  dominions,  and  was, 
of  course,  the  owner  of  the  letters  left  by  his 
mother,  had  a  business  interest  in  their  pub- 
lication ;  that  in  reality  a  charge  leveled  by  a 
Times  scribe  against  Murray  of  having  "ex- 
ploited the  great  personality  of  Victoria  for 
his  own   ends"  is  directed  against  her   son. 


Eliza   Calvert  Hall,  Author  of  "Aunt  Jane  of 
Kentucky."     Little,  Brown    &    Co. 

A  new  Verdi  opera  has  been  discovered 
among  a  mass  of  old  papers  that  the  composer 
had  directed  to  be  destroyed.  A  nice  ethical 
question  has  therefore  arisen:  Should  Verdi's 
express  wish  be  regarded  as  sacred,  or  do  the 
interests  of  musical  art  justify  the  publica- 
tion of  the  work? 

Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  a  type  of 
the  Boston  group  of  which  he  is  almost  the 
last  survivor,  writes  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
that  our  first  literary  capital  was  Philadelphia, 
with  Franklin  and  Brockden  Brown;  the  sec- 
ond New  York,  with  Cooper  and  Irving;  the 
third  Boston,  with  Emerson,  Hawthorne, 
Longfellow,  Lowell,  Whittier,  and  the  rest, 
and  now  admits,  however  reluctantly,  that  the 
tide  has  turned  back  to  New  York.  He  marks 
this  as  an  age  of  science  rather  than  litera- 
ture. 

George  Bernard  Shaw  has  appeared  in  a 
new  role.  Addressing  an  audience  in  London 
for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  socialistic 
propaganda,  he  admitted  that  he  was  a  capi- 
talist and  landlord  and  an  owner  of  bonds  in 
so  many  companies  that  he  did  not  Know  the 
field  of  operation  of  the  various  interests  from 
which  he  drew  his  dividends.  At  the  same 
time,  said  he,  he  hoped  that  the  socialistic 
aim  would  soon  be  realized,  when  he  would 
be  glad  to  dispose  of  his  property  according 
to  its  principles. 

The  London  Library  has  lately  come  into 
possession  of  600  volumes  which  were  once 
owned  by  Leslie  Stephen.  They  were  pre- 
sented to  it  by  members  of  his  family.  All 
of  them  have  to  do  with  religion  or  philos- 
ophy, and  every  volume  has  marginal  notes 
in  Stephen's  hand,  or  drawings  from  his  pen- 
cil. Few  of  the  works  are  now  popular,  if 
they  ever  were,  but  the  '  historic  value  of 
them  all  must  be  heightened  by  Stephen's 
annotations.  At  least,  the  authorities  of  the 
London  Library  think  so,  for  they  have  had 
the  pages  containing  the  penciled  notes 
"sized,"  so  as  to  preserve  them  as  long  as 
the  book  itself  can  be  kept  from  falling  into 
dust. 


Scribner    Holiday    Books 


DAYS  OFF 

BY    HENRY    VAN    DYKE. 
Illustrated  in  Colors,  $1.50. 

Those  who  have  read  "Little  Rivers"  and  "Fisher- 
man's Luck"  will  know  what  pleasure  is  in  store  for 
them  in  this  new  book  by  Henry  van  Dyke.  These 
"Off  Days"  are  days  in  the  open  air  spent  in  fishing, 
in  hunting,  in  thinking  pleasant  thoughts  and  telling 
them  delightfully,  with  a  number  of  the  best  short 
stories  he  has  ever  told.  In  charm,  interest  and  at- 
mosphere "Days  Off"  stands  alone  among  books  of 
the  year. 

"Adjust  your  brightest  lamp  and  your  easiest  chair 
for  an  hour  of  pure  refreshment  with  Henry  van 
Dyke." — Record-Herald. 

The  Romance  of  an  Old  Fashioned  Gentleman 

BY    F.    HOPKINSON    SMITH.     Illustrated  in  Colors.     $1.50. 
"A  dainty,  engaging  tale  of  right  thinking  and  clean  living." — Phila.  N.  American. 
"Told  with  a  charming  lightness  and  delicacy." — Chicago  News. 

Under  the  Crust 

BY    THOMAS    NELSON    PAGE. 
This  book  proves  emphatically  his  place  as  one  of  the  best  of  story  tellers  in  this 
or  any  country.     With  all  his  skill,  charm,  and  power  he  shows  how  men  and  women 
from  Monte  Carlo  to  Maryland  are  alike  in  their  strength  and  weakness. 
Illustrated,   $1.50. 

The  Broken  Road 

BY  A.  E.  W.  MASON. 
A   thrilling  story   of  love  and   adventure  in   England   and   India  by   the   author  of 
"Four  Feathers." 


The  Fruit  of  the  Tree 

BY    EDITH    WHARTON,   Author   of   "The   House    of    Mirth." 
In  dramatic  action  and  steadily  sustained  interest  this  is  in  advance  of  "The 
House  of  Mirth." — Chicago  Tribune. 

"It  is  dramatic,  absorbing,  and  well  written." — The  Sun. 
Illustrated,  $1.50. 

American  Birds 

BY  WILLIAM  LOVELL  FINLEY. 
With  12S  illustrations  from  photographs 

by    the    author   and   H.    T.   Bohhnan. 

$1.50  net.     Postage  14  cents. 

A  wonderful  book  on  birds,  taking  up 
twenty-one  different  varieties.  The 
photos  show  each  bird  at  various  stages 
in  its  growth. 


The  Congo  and  Coasts 
of  Africa 

BY    RICHARD   HARDING  DAVIS. 

Illustrated,  $1.50  net.  Postage  14  cents. 

A  thrilling  account  of  travels  on  the 
African  coasts,  and  of  the  men.  white 
and  black,  who  live  there. 


The  Harrison  Fisher  Book 


With  nine  full  pages  in  full  colors  and  eighty  drawings  in  black  and  white  and  an 
introduction  by  J.  B.  Carrington.     $3.00  net.     Postage.  28  cents. 

The  best  work  of  one  of  our  best  illustrators,  including  many  hitherto  unpublished 
drawings. 

"One  of  the  most  attractive  gift  books  of  the  year." — Public  Ledger. 

"Certainly  his  girls  are  more  distinctively  American  than  Gibson's." — San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 


CHARLES    SCRIBNER'S    SONS 
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Jas.  K.  Polk 
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John  F.  Forbes 

Certified   Public   Accountant 
601    KOHL   BUILDING 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  most  talked-of  book  in  America 

Eighth  large  edition 


unree  Week, 

by"  Elinor  Glyn 


$1.50 


"It  is  a  book  to  make  one  forget  that  the  world  is  gray.  Be  as  sad,  as  sane  as 
you  like,  for  all  the  other  days  of  your  life;  but  steal  one  mad  day,  I  adjure  you,  and 
read  'Three  Weeks.'  "—Perci'val  Pollard  in  Town  Topics. 


"The  uncritical  populace  don't  judge  a  book  like  thit 
delphia  North  American. 


-they  read  it" — The  Phila- 
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BIOGRAPHY  AND  REMINISCENCES. 

Antoinette  Sterling  and  Other  Celebrities,  by  M. 
Sterling  MacKinlay,  illus.,  $3.50  net;  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 
A  Twice-Crowned  Queen:  Anne  of  Brittany,  by 
Constance,  Countess  de  la  Warr,  illus.,  $3 
net;  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
An     Artist's     Reminiscences,     by     Walter     Crane, 

illus.,    $5    net;    Macmillan    Company. 
A    Princess    of    Intrigue:    Madame   de    Longueville 
and    Her   Times,    bv    H.    Noel    Williams,    in    2 
vols.,    illus.,   $6.50  net;    G.    P.    Putnam's   Sons. 
American    Men   of   Energy   series,   new  vol.:   Henry 
Hudson,     by     Edgar     Mayhew     Bacon,     illus., 
$1.35   net;  G.    P.   Putnam's  Sons. 
A  Sea  Dog  of  Devon,  a  life  of  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
by  R.    A.   J.    Walling,    with    frontispiece,    $1.75 
net;   John    Lane   Company. 
Alexander  Hamilton,  an  essay  on  American  union, 
by    Frederick    fccott    Oliver,    new    and    cheaper 
edition,    witfl    portraits,    $2.50   net;    G.    P.    Put- 
nam's   Sons. 
American    Crisis    Biographies,    edited    by    Ellis    P. 
Oberholtzer,    new    vols.:     Tefferson    Davis,    by 
\V.     E.     Dodd;     Alexander     H.     Stephens,     by 
Louis     Pendleton;     each     with     portrait,     $1.25 
net;  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 
A  Tuscan  Childhood,   by   Lisi   Cipriani,    $1.25   net; 

Century   Company. 
Autobiography    and    Diary    of    Elizabeth    P.    Chan- 
ning,  $1  net;  American  Unitarian  Association. 
Autobiography    of    Oliver    Otis    Howard,    2    vols., 

illus.,  $5  net;   Baker  &  Taylor  Company. 
A    Book    of    Noble    Women,    by    E.     M.    Wilmot- 
Buxton,     with     portraits,     $1.50     net;     Small, 
Maynard    &   Co. 
Beacon    Biographies,    new    vol. :    Edgar   Allan    Poe, 
by     John     Albert     Macy,     with     photogravure 
portrait,    75  cents;  Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 
Biographical    Sketches    of    the    Graduates    of    Yale 
College,  with  annals  of  the  college  history,  by 
Franklin    B.    Dexter,     Vol.    IV,     177S-1792,    $5 
net;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
Bernard   bhaw,  a  study   and  appreciation,   by  Hol- 
brook     Jackson,     with     portraits,     $1.50    net; 
George   W.   Jacobs   &   Co. 
Barnes  Family  Year  Book,   1907,  by  T.  C.  Barnes, 

$1    net;   Grafton  Press. 
Cicero  and  His  Friends,  a  study  of  Roman  society 
in  the  time  of  Ca;sar,  by  Gaston  Boissier,  new 
edition,  $1.75  net;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Coke    of    Norfolk    and    His    Friends,    by    W.    Stir- 
ling,  2  vols.,   illus.    in  photogravure,    etc.,    $10 
net;   John  Lane  Company     . 
Champions   of  the   Fleet,    captains   and    men-of-war 
in  the  days  that   helped   to    make   the    English 
Empire,   by    Edward    Fraser,    illus.,    $1.50    net; 
John    Lane    Company. 
Caroline,    Duchesse    du     Berri,    by    H.    Noel    Wil- 
liams, in  2  vols.,  illus.,  $5  net;  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's    Sons. 
Conflict  and  Victory,  by   William   S.   Cockrane,   $1 

net;  Jennings  &  Graham. 
Colonial    Families   of  the    United    States   of   Amer- 
ica,   edited    by    George    N,    Mackenzie,    illus., 
$15     net;     Grafton     Press. 
Emma,     Lady    Hamilton,    by    Walter    Sichel,    new 
edition,    illus.,    $3.50    net;    Dodd,    Mead   &   Co. 
Frederick     Temple,     an     appreciation,     by     E.     G. 
Sandford,    with    biographical    introduction    by 
William     Temple,     with     portraits;     Macmillan 
Company. 
French   Men  of  Letters  series,  new  vol.:    Francois 
Rabelais,     by     Arthur     Tilley,     with     portrait, 
$1.50    net;    J.    B.    Lippincott    Company. 
Friedrich   Nietzsche,  by  Henry   L.    Mencken,  $1.50 

net;   John  W.   Luce  &  Co. 
Farmer  George,   a  study  of  the  life  and  character 
of    George    III,    by    Lewis    Melville,    2    vols., 
illus.    in   color,  etc.,   $7.50  net;    Brentano's. 
George    Morland,    by    Sir    Walter    Gilbey,    illus.    in 

color;  Macmillan  Company. 
George  Sand  and  Her  Lovers,  by  Francis  Gribble, 
with       photogravure       portraits,       $3.75       net; 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Heroes   of   Nations    series,    new   vols. :    Charles  the 
Bold,   Duke  of   Burgundy.    1433-1477,   by    Ruth 
Putnam;      William     the     Conqueror     and     the 
Rule  of  the  Normans,  by  F.  M.  Stenton,  each 
illus,   $1.35    net;    G.    P.    Putnam's   Sons. 
Hubert  and  John   Van   Eyck,   their  life  and  work, 
by     W.     H.     James     Weale,     illus.     in     photo- 
gravure, etc.,  $30  net;  John  Lane  Company. 
Henrik    Ibsen,    by    A.    Boguslawsky,    $1    net;    John 

W.    Luce   &    Co. 
History   of   Thomas  and    Ann    Billopp    Farmar,    by 

Charles  F.    Billopp,   $5  net;    Grafton  Press. 
Jean   Jacques   Rousseau,    by  Jules    Lemaitre,   trans- 
lated   by    Mme.    Ch.    Eigot;    McCIure,    Phillips 
&   Co. 
John     Greenleaf     Whittier,     memoir     and     selected 
poems,     by     BHss     Perry,     with     portraits,     75 
cents     net ;     large      paper      edition,      $3      net ; 
Houghton,    Mifflin   &    Co. 
Jay    Cooke,    Financier   of  the    Civil    War,    by    Ellis 
Paxson  Oberholtzer,   2  vols.,  illus.,   $7.50   net; 
George  W.   Jacobs  &  Co. 
Life  of  William    Pitt    Fessenden,    by    Francis    Fes- 
senden,     2     vols.,     illus.,     $5     net;     Houghton, 
Mifflin   &  Co. 
Life  and  Letters  of  John  G.   Whittier,  by    Samuel 
T.    P.ckard,    new    one-volume    revised    edition, 
illus.,  $2.50  net;   Houghton,   Mifflin  &  Co. 
Lives    of    Great    English    Writers,    from    Chaucer 
to   Browning,  by  W.    S.   Hinchman  and   F.   B. 
Gummere:    Houghton,    Mifflin    &    Co. 
Living  Masters  of  Music  series,   new  vols.:    Ignaz 
Paderewski,    by    E.    A.    Baughan ;    Alfred    Bru- 
neau,  by  Arthur  Hervey;    each    illus.,   $1    net; 
John  Lane   Company. 
Life    and    Letters    of    Sir    James    Grahame,     1792- 
1861,  by  C.   S.  Parker,  in  2  vols.;   E.   P.   Dut- 
ton  &  Co. 
Lincoln  in  the  Telegraph  Office,  by   David  Homer 

Bates,    illus.,    $2    net;    Century   Company. 
Life    and    Letters    of    Sir    Henry    Wotton,    edited 
by      L.      Pea  rsall- Smith ;      Oxford      University 
Press. 
Leading     Americans     series,     first     vol.:     Leading 
American    Soldiers,    by    R.    M.    Johnston,    with 
portraits,    $1.75    net;    Henry   Holt  &   Co. 
Memoirs    of    Monsieur    Claude,     Chief    of     Police 
under     the     Second     Empire,      translated     by 
Katherine     P.     Wormeley,     illus.;     Houghton, 
Mifflin    &    Co. 
Memories  of  My  Life,  by  Sarah  Bernhardt,   illus., 

$4  net;   D.   Appleton  &  Co. 
My  Memoirs,   by  Alexandre  Dumas,   translated   by 
E.  M.  Waller,  in  6  vols.,  with  portraits;  Mac- 
millan  Company. 
My    Life   in    the   Under    World,    by  Jack    London; 

Macmillan    Company. 
Memoirs  of  Ann,  Lady  Fanshawe,   reprinted   from 
the     original     manuscript,     edited     by     H.     C. 
Fanshawe,    illus.    in    photogravure,    color,    etc., 
$5   net;   John   Lane  Company. 
Memoirs    of    Frederic    Mistral,     1830-1877,    $3.50; 

Baker    &   Taylor    Company. 
Memoirs  and  Artistic  Studies  of  Adelaide  Ristori, 
rendered    into   English  by   G.    Mantellini,   with 
biographical    reminiscences  by  L.    D.    Ventura, 
illus.,  $2.50  net;  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
Memoirs    of    an    Arabian    Princess,    translated    by 
Lionel    Strachey,   illus.,   $2.50   net;    Doubleday, 
Page    &    Co. 
Mary    Stuart,    by    Florence    A.    Maccunn     second 
and    cheaper    edition,    $2    net;    E.    P.    Dutton 
&   Co. 
Marie    de    Medicis    and    the    French    Court    of   the 
17th     Century,     translated     from     the     French 
of    Louis    Batiffol    by    Mary    King,    with    por- 
trait,   $2    net;    Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 
Makers  of  British  Art,  new  vol.:  George  Morland, 
by  D.  H.  Wilson,   illus.   in  photogravure,  etc., 
$1.25   net;    Charles   Scribncr  s   Sons. 
Memorials    of    Thomas    Davidson,    edited    by    Wil- 
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Ham  Knight,  with  portrait,  $1.25  net;  Ginn 
&    Co. 

Men  of  the  Kingdom  series,  new  vols.:  John 
Huss,  by  Oscar  Kuhns;  John  Bunyan,  the 
Seer,  by  Robert  R.  Doherty ;  Erasmus,  the 
Scholar,  by  John  A.  Faulkner;  each  $1  net; 
Jennings  &  Graham. 

Napoleon,  by  Theodore  A.  Dodge,  Vols.  Ill  and 
IV,  concluding  the  work,  illus.,  per  vol.,  $4 
net;   Houghton,   Mifflin  &  Co. 

Napoleon,  by  Max  Lenz,  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  Frederic  Whyte,  illus.,  $4.50  net;  G. 
P.    Putnam's    Sons. 

Oscar  Wilde,  a  biography  authorized  by  Robert 
Ross,    $1.50   net;   John   W.    Luce  &    Co. 

Personal  Recollections  of  the  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, edited  by  A.  Noel  Blakeman,  third  series, 
with  portraits,  $2.50  net;  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

Pioneers  in  Education,  by  Gabriel  Compayre,  6 
vols.,  each  90  cents;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  & 
Co. 

Queens  of  Beauty  and  Their  Romances,  by  W. 
Willmott  Dixen,  2  vols.,  with  portraits  in 
photogravure,  etc.,  $6  net;  D.  Appleton  & 
Co. 

Queen  Louisa  of  Prussia,  by  Mary  M.  Moffat, 
new  edition,  $3  net;  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

Queens  of  the  Renaissance,  by  Beresford  Ryley, 
illus.,    $2    net;    Small,    Maynard    &   Co. 

Reminiscences  of  Carl  Schurz,  2  vols.,  illus.,  $6 
net;  McCIure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

Robert  Owen,  bv  Frank  Pod  mo  re,  2  vols.,  illus., 
$6  net;    D.   Appleton  &  Co. 

Reminiscences  of  Scottish  Life  and  Character,  by 
Dean  Ramsey,   50  cents;    E.    P.    Dutton  &   Co. 

Recollections  of  My  Life,  an  autobiographical 
sketch  with  selected  essays,  by  Hermann 
Krusi,  edited  by  Frances  E.  Ailing;  Grafton 
Press. 

Reminiscences  of  Richard  Lathers,  edited  by 
Alvan  F.  Sanborn,  illus.,  $2.50  net;  Grafton 
Press. 

Stars  of  the  Stage  series,  new  vols.:  W.  S.  Gil- 
bert, by  Edith  A.  Browne;  Sir  Charles  Wynd- 
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ham,  by  Florence  Shore;  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  by  G.  K.  Chesterton;  each  illus.,  $1 
net;    John    Lane    Company. 

Soldiers  of  Fortune  in  Camp  and  Court,  by  Alex- 
ander  I.    Shand.    $3   net;    E.    P.    Dutton   &   Co. 

The  Real  Blake,  a  portrait  biographv,  by  Edwin  T- 
Ellis,  illus..  $3.50;   McCIure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

The  Curse  of  the  Romanovs,  a  study  of  the  lives 
and  i  eigns  of  Paul  I  and  Alexander  I  of 
Russia,  1754-1825,  by  Angelo  S.  Rappoport; 
McCIure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

Tne  Spirit  of  Old  West  Point,  1858-1862,  by  Mor- 
ris Schaff,  illus.,  $3  net;  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&   Co. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Stephen  Higginson,  by 
Thomas  W.  Higginson,  illus.,  $2  net;  Hough- 
ton,  Mifflin   &   Co. 

The  Seven  Ages  of  Washington,  by  Owen  Wister, 
illus.;    Macmillan    Company. 

The  Memoir  Series,  new  vols.:  Tasso  and  His 
Times,  by  W.  Boulting,  $2.75  net;  A  Princess 
of  the  Old  World,  by  Eleanor  C.  Price,  $3.50 
net;  Wordsworth  and  His  Circle,  by  D.  W. 
Ranie,  $2.75  net;  Petrarch  and  His  Life 
Work  and  Times,  by  H.  C.  Hollway  Calthrop, 
$2.75  net ;  Madame  de  Sevigne,  queen  of 
letter-writers,  by  Janet  Aldis,  $2.75  net;  each 
illus.;   G.    P.   Putnam's  Sons. 

lhe  True  Story  of  My  Life,  an  autobiography,  by 
Alice  M.  Diehl,  $3.50  net;  John  Lane  Com- 
pany. 

The  Last  Empress  of  the  French,  by  Philip  W. 
Sargeant,  illus.  in  color,  etc.,  $3.50  net;  J.  B. 
Lippincott    Company. 

The    Last    Days    of    Marie    Antoinette,    from    the 


French     of     G.      Lenotre,    by    Mrs.     Rudolph 
Stawell,    i" 

Company. 


Stawell,     illus.,     $3.50    net; 


B.     Lippincott 


The  Last  Days  of  Mary  Stuart  and  the  Journal 
of  Bourgoyne,  her  physician,  by  Samuel 
Cowan,  illus.,  $3  net;  J,  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany. 

The  True  Patrick  Henry,  by  George  Morgan, 
illus.,  $2  net;  J.   B.  Lippincott  Company. 

The  Life  and  Public  Services  of  George  Luther 
Stearns,  by  Frank  P.  Stearns,  illus.,  $2  net; 
J.   B.  Lippincott  Company. 

The  Story  of  My  Childhood,  by  Clara  Barton, 
50  cents  net;    Baker  &  Taylor  Company. 

The  Travels  of  the  King,  Charles  II  in  Germany 
and  Flanders,  1654-1660,  by  Eva  Scott,  with 
portrait,   $3.50  net;    E.    P.   Dutton  &  Co. 

The  Builders  of  Florence;   E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

The  Women  Bonapartes,  by  H.  Noel  Williams, 
illus.,    $3.75    net;    Charles    Scribner's   Sons. 

The  Life  of  Louis  XI,  the  rebel  dauphin  and 
Statesman  king,  from  his  original  letters  and 
other  documents,  by  Christopher  Hare,  illus., 
$2.50    net;    Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 

The  Countess  of  Huntington  and  Her  Circle,  by 
Sarah  Tytler,  illus.,  $3  net;  Jennings  &  Gra- 
ham. 

The  Life  of  Bishop  I.  W.  Joyce,  by  Wilbur  F. 
Sheridan,  with  portrait,  $1  net;  Jennings  & 
Graham. 

The  Cole  Genealogy,  by  Ernest  B.  Cole,  illus.,  $5 
net ;    Grafton    Press. 

Thomas  Gainsborough,  by  William  D.  Bolton, 
illus.,   $2.75   net;   A.   C.   McClurg  &  Co. 

True  American  Types  series,  new  vol.:  David 
Libbey,  Penobscot  woodsman  and  river-driver, 
by  Fannie  H.  Eckstrom,  60  cents  net;  Ameri- 
can  Unitarian   Association. 

Walt  Whitman,  by  Bliss  Perry,  revised  edition, 
illus.,    $1.50   net;    Houghton,    Mifflin    &  Co. 

With  Walt  Whitman  in  Camden,  by  Horace  Trau- 
bel,  in  6  vols..  Vols.  I  and  II,   illus.,  per  vol., 
$3  net;   D.   Appleton  &  Co. 
Wilhelmina,   Margravine  of   Baireuth,   by    Edith    E. 
Cuthell,    2    vols.,    illus.    in    photogravure,    etc., 
$6  net;    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
When      Men      Grew      Tall,      the      Story      of      An- 
drew Jackson,  by   Alfred  Henry  Lewis,    illus., 
$2    net;    D.    Appleton   &    Co. 
William  Blake,  by    Arthur  Symons,   $3    net;    E.    P. 
Dutton  &  Co. 


William  Allingham,  edited  by  H.  Allingham  and 
D.  Radford,  with  photogravure  portraits; 
Macmillan    Company. 

William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  by  Albert  von 
Ruville,  in  3  vols.,  with  portraits,  $9  net; 
G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 

William  Thomas  Arnold,  journalist  and  historian, 
by  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward  and  C.  E.  Mon- 
tague, with  portrait,  $1.50  net;  Harper  & 
Brothers. 
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Hubert  H.  S.  Aimes,  $2  net;  G.  P.  Put- 
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cluding the  work,  $3  net;  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

Annals  of  St.  Michaels,  being  the  History  of  St. 
Michael's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  New 
York,  1870-1907,  edited  by  John  P.  Peters, 
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A  History  of  the  United  States,  by  Edward 
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Contemporary  France,  by  Gabriel  Hanotaux,  trans- 
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by  H.  B.  F.  Wheeler  and  A.  M.  Broadley,  2 
vols.,  illus.  in  color,  etc.,  $10  net;  John 
Lane    Company. 

Napoleon  at  the  Boulogne  Camp,  by  Fernand 
Nicolay,  illus.  in  color,  etc.,  $3.50;  John 
Lane   Company. 


Our    Struggle    for   the    Fourteentl     I 

and  the  American  Revolution,  b\  J  ustin  II. 
Smith,  2  vols.,  illus.,  $6  net;  G.  I'.  Putnam's 
Sons. 
Original  Narratives  of  Early  American  History, 
edited  by  J.  Franklin  Jameson.  n<  vols.  ! 
Narratives  of  Early  Virginia,  edited  by  L.  G. 
Tyler;  Bradford's  History  of  Plymouth  Plan- 
tation, edited  by  W.  T.  Davis:  per  vol.,  $3 
net ;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons 
Paris,    by    Ililaire    Belloc,     illus.     in    photogravure, 

etc.,   $1.50   net;    Charles   Scribner  s    Sons. 

Recollections    of    an     I II -Fated     Expedition     to     the 

Headwaters    of    the    Madeira    River    in     Brazil, 

by    Neville    B.     Craig,     illus.,     $4    net;    J.     B. 

Lippincott     Company. 

Story  of  the  Nations  series,   new    vol.;     I  lie    Roman 

Empire.    B.   C.   29   to   A.    1  >.    476.    by    II-    Stuart 

Jones,    illus.,   $1.35   net;   G.    P.    Putnam's   Sons. 

Studies  in  History  and  Criticism,  by  Pasquale  Vil- 

lari,   $3.75   net;   Charles   Scribner's    Sons, 
Storia    Do    Mogor,    or    Mogul    India,    1653-1  /US,    by 
Niccolao     Manucci,     translated    by     W.     Irvine, 
in  2  vols.,  $7  net;    E.   P.    Dutton  &   <  0, 
The  Greatness  and   Decline  of   Rome,   by   Guglielmu 
Ferrero,    translated    by     Alfred     K.     Zimmern, 
2   vols.,   $5.25   net;   G.    P.    Putnam's   Sons. 
The    Romance    of    History    series,    first    vol. :    Eliza- 
beth   and    Philip,    or    the    whole    story    of    the 
Spanish    Armada,    by    Martin    Hume,    illus.,    $4 
net;    G.     P.    Putnam's    Sons. 
The  Court  of  Philip  IV,  the    Decadence  of   Spain, 
by    Martin   Hume,    $3.75    net;    (',.    P.    Putnam's 
Sons. 
The     Struggle     for     American     Independence,     by 
Sydney   G.   Fisher,  2  vols.,  illus.,   $4   net;   J.   B. 
Lippincott    Company. 
The    History    of    the    Squares    of     London,    topo- 
graphical    and     historical,     by     E.      Beresford 
Chancellor,    illus.,    $5     net;    j.     B.     Lippincott 
Company. 
The  Court  of  Philip  the  Fourth  and  lhe  Decadence 
of  Spain,   by    Martin  Hume,    illus.,    $3.75    net; 
J.    B.   Lippincott  Company. 
The  Egyptian   Soudan,  its  history  and   monuments, 
by    E.     A.    Wallis-Budge,    2    vols.,    illus.,    $10 
net;  J.    B.    Lippincott   Company. 
The  Cambridge  Modern  History,  planned  by   Lord 
Acton,    edited    by    A.    W.    Ward,    G.    W.    Pro-, 
tbero,    and    Stanley    Leathes,    Vol.    V,    $4    net ; 
Macmillan    Company. 
The     United      Kingdom,     a     political      history,      by 
Goldwin    Smith,    new    edition,    2    vols,    in     1; 
Macmillan    Company. 
The    Call   of   the    West,    America    and    Elizabethan 
England,    hy    Sidney    Lee,    $1.50    net;    Charles 
Scribner's    Sons. 
The    History    of    .Mediaeval    and    Modern    Civiliza- 
tion  to    the    End   of   the    Seventeenth    Century, 
by    Charles    Seignobos,    translated    and    edited, 
with    introduction,    by   James    A.   James,    $1.25 
net;    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
The    American     Nation,    a    history     from    original 
sources,    edited   by   Albert    Bushnell   Hart,    new 
vols. :    Reconstruction,    Political   and    Economic, 
by    William     A.     Dunning;     National     Develop- 
ment,  by   Edwin    Erie   Sparks;    National    Prob- 
lems,    by     Davis     R.     Dewey ;     America     as     a 
World    Power,    by    John    H.    Latane;    National 
Ideals    Historically    Traced,    by    Albert    Bush- 
nell Hart;    each   with    portrait    frontispiece,    $2 
net;  Harper  &  Brothers. 
The    Great    Plains,    1527-1870.    by    Randall    Parrish, 

illus.,  $1.75  net;  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
The    Campaign    of    Santiago    de    Cuba,    by    Colonel 
H.    H.    Sargent,    3    vols.,    with    maps,    $5    net; 
A.   C.   McClurg  &  Co. 
The   uamesters  of   the   Wilderness,   being   the   story 
of   the   Hudson's    Bay    Company,    by    Agnes    C 
Laut,   2   vols.,    illus.,    $6    net;    Outing    Publish- 
ing   Company. 
The  Old  South  and  the  New,   from   Earliest  Times 
to     the     Jamestown      Exposition,      by      Charles 
Morris,     illus.,     $2.25     net;     John     C.     Winston 
Company. 
The  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  by  Comic  de  Paris,  new 
revised  edition,  $1.50;  John  C.    Winston  Com- 
pany. 
The  Mongols,   by  Jeremiah   Curtin,   $3   net;    Little, 

Brown  &  Co. 
Two    Centuries    of   New    Milford,     1707-1907,    illus., 

$2    net;    Grafton    Press. 
Under  the  Syrian  Sun,  by  A.  C.  Inchbold,  2  vols., 
illus.    in    color,    etc.,    $6   net;    J.    B.    Lippincott 
Company. 

GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

Arthurian    Romances,    new    vol.:    Sir    Gawain    and 

the  Lady  of  Lis,    75  cents  net;   Charles  Scrih- 

ner's  Sons. 
A    History   of    English    Literature,    by    W.    Robert- 
son   Nicoll,    in    3    vols.,    illus.,    $5    net;    Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co. 
After    Noontide,    selected    by    Margaret    E.    White, 

new   edition,    with    a   sketch    of  the    compiler's 

life     by     Eliza     Orne     White,     with     portraits; 

Houghton,    Mifflin    &    Co. 
Abraham    Lincoln,    by    Robert    G.    Ingersoll,    with 

portrait,  75  cents  net;  collectors'  limited  auto- 
graph  edition,    $25    net;   John    Lane   Company. 
A    Book  of    Reverie,    by    Elizabeth    Gibson,    pocket 

edition,  50  cents  net;  John  Lane  Company.      " 
American    Humor   in    Prose   and    American    Humor 

in    Verse,    new    editions,    with    portraits,    each 

$1.25;   Duffield  &  Co, 
A   Study  of   the   Poetry   of  John    Donne,    by    Mar- 
tin   G.     Brumbaugh;    John    C.    Winston    Com- 
pany. 
Bright     View     Booklets,     first    vols.:     On     Keeping 

the  Monotony  Out  of  Life,   and   Going   Forth 

with    Joy:     each     25    cents     net;     Jennings    & 

Graham. 
California    and    the    Californians.    by    David    Starr 

Jordan,    75   cents  net;    A.    M.    Robertson. 
Culture   by   Conversation,   by   Robert    Waters.   $1.20 

net;    Dodd,   Mead  &  Co. 
Collected    Essays,    by    Frederic    Harrison,    Vol.    II; 

Macmillan   Company. 
Conclusions    of    an    Every-Day    Woman,    bv    Hilde- 

garde    Gordon- Brown,    $1.50     net;     lohn     Lane 

Company. 
Character     Portraits      from      Dickens,      edited      by 

Charles    Welsh.     $1     net;     Small.     Maynard     & 

.Co- 
Critical   Essays  of  the   Seventeenth   Century,   edited 

by  J.   E.    Spingarn,   3   vols.;    Oxford    University 

Press. 
College    and    the     Man.     an     address     I..      American 

youth,    by    David    Starr   Jordan.    80    cents    net; 

American    Unitarian    Assoc  in 

Dramatic   Opinions   and    Essavs,    bj     Bernard    Shaw, 

with    an    apology    by    the   author    and    an    intro 

ductory  essay  by  James  Huneker,  new    edition 

2   vols.,   $2.50    net;    Brentano's. 
Devonshire   Characters   and    Strange    Events,    bv    S 

Baring-Gould,    illus,,   $7  net;  John    Lane  Cum 

pany. 
Essays    Speculative    and    Suggestive,    bv    I.    Adding- 

ton    Symonds,    new    edition,    $2    net;    Charles 

Scribner's   Sons. 
Elizabethan    Drama,    1558-1642,    bv    IVlix    Emanuel 

Schelling,  2  vols.;  Houghton,   Mifflin  &  Co 
1-ranz     Gnllparzer    and     the     Austrian     Drama,     bv 

Gustave  Pollak,  $2  net;   Dodd,    Mead  &  I  o 
Great     Writers,     by     George     Edward     Woo 

$1.20  net;    McCIure,    Phillips  .V   (  o. 
Heroes  and  Heroism  in   Common    Life,   by  I 

Gee    Waters,    $1.25     net:    Thomas    V.    Crowell 

&  Co. 
Inquiries     and     Opinions,     by     Brander     Matthew  s, 

$1.25    net;    Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 
In    a    Nook    with    a    Book,    by    Frederick    W.     Mac- 

donald,  $1    net:   Charles  Scribner*! 
Illustrated  Cameos  of  Literature,  edited  by  George 

Brandcs,  first  vols.:   Richard   Wagner  as  Poet, 
Maxim    Gorki,    Aristotle ;    each    ill 

net;    McCIure,    Phillips  &   Co. 
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Ibsen  as  He   Should   Be   Read,   by  Edward  Bjork- 

man,  $1.20  net;  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 
Library   of  Literary  History,    new  vols.:    A  Liter- 
ary  History  of   France,    by    Emile   Faguet;    A 
Literary    History    of    the    Arabs,     by    R.     A. 
Nicholson-    A   Literary  History   of  Persia,    by 
Edward    O.     Browne;     each    $4    net;     Charles 
Scribner's   Sons. 
Leaves    from    the    Note-Books    of    Lady    Dorothy 
Nevill,    edited    by    Ralph    Nevill,    with    photo- 
gravure portraits;    Macmillan   Company. 
Life  in  the  Homeric  Age,  by  Thomas  D-  Seymour; 

Macmillan    Company. 
Letters  and  Literary  Memorials  of  Samuel  J-  Til- 
den,    edited    by    John    Bigelow,    2    vols.,    $7.50 
net;   Harper  &   Brothers. 
Literary   Associations    of    East   AngHa,    by   W.    A. 
Watt,  illus.  in  color,  $3.50  net;  McClure,  Phil- 
lips  &.   Co. 
Letters    from    The    Raven,    being    the    correspond- 
ence of  Lafcadio  Hearn  with  Henry   Watkin, 
$1.50;    Brentano's. 
Letters  to  American  Boys,  by  William  H.  Carruth, 
80    cents    net;     American    Unitarian    Associa- 
tion. 
Madame    de    Stael   to    Benjamin    Constant,    unpub- 
lished   letters    and   other   mementos,    edited   by 
Elizabeth    de    Nolde,    translated    by    Charlotte 
Harwood,    illus.,    $1.50    net;    G.    P.    Putnam's 
Sons.  , 

Modern  Poets  and  Christian  Teaching,  new  vol.: 
Mrs.  Browning,  by  Martha  Foote  Crowe,  with 
photogravure  portrait,  $1  net;  Jennings  & 
Graham. 
Occasional  Papers,  dramatic  and  historical,  by 
Henry  B.  Irving,  $1.50  net;  Small,  Maynard 
&  Co. 
Pleasures    of    Literature,    by    Robert    A.    Wilmott, 

SI. 25  net;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Poetry    and    Progress    in    Russia,    by    Rosa    New- 
marcn,    with   portraits,    $2.50    net;    John    Lane 
Company. 
Plays  of  Our  Forefathers,  by  Charles   M.    Gayley, 

$3.50  net;    Duffield  &  Co. 
Readings  on  the  Purgatorio  of   Dante,  by  W.   W. 
Vernon,  new  edition,  2  vols.;  Macmillan  Corn- 
Studies    in    Poetry,    by    Stop  ford    A.    Brooke,    $2 

net;    G.    P.   Putnam's   Sons. 
•Stories    and    Sketches,    by    Mary    Putnam    Jacobi, 

$1.50  net;  G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons. 
Saints    and    Wonders,    according    to    the    old    writ- 
ings and  memory  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  by 
Lady    Gregory,    $1.50    net;    Charles    Scribner's 
Sons. 
Shakespeare    as    a    Dramatic    Thinker,    by    R.    G. 

Moulton,   new  edition;   Macmillan  Company. 
Shakespeare  Studied  in  Six  Plays,  by  Albert  S.  G. 

Canning,  $4  net;  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 

The     Cambridge     History     of     English     Literature, 

edited  by  A.  W.  Ward  and  A.   R.  Walker,  to 

be    complete    in    14    vols.,    Vol.    I,    From    the 

Origins  to  Chaucer,  $2.50  net;  G.  P.  Putnam's 

Sons. 

The    Alps    of    the    King- Kern    Divide,    by    David 

Starr  Jordan,  75  cents  net;  A.  M.  Robertson. 

The  California  Earthquake,  edited  by  David  Starr 

Jordan,  illus.,  $3  net;  A.   M.   Robertson. 
The    Altar    Fire,    by    Arthur    Christopher    Benson, 

$1.50  net;   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
The    Ibsen    Secret,    a  key   to   the  prose  dramas   of 
Henrik  Ibsen,   by  Jeannette   Lee,    with    photo- 
gravure  portrait,    $1.50    net;    G.    P.    Putnam's 
Sons. 
The   Writings   of  James   Madison,    edited   by   Gail- 
lard    Hunt,    to    be    complete    in    9    vols.,    Vol. 
VIII,  this  fall,  $5  net;   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
The  Writings  of  Samuel  Adams,  edited  by  Harry 
Alonzo    Cushing,    in   4  vols.,    each   $5    net;    G. 
P.  Putnam's   Sons. 
The    Ghosts    of    Piccadilly,    by    George    S.    Street, 

illus.,  $2  net;   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
The    Salon,    a    study   of    French    society    and    per- 
sonalities    of     the     18th     century,     by     Helen 
Clergue,  illus.,   $3   net;   G.   P.   Putnam's   Sons. 
The  Novels  of  George  Meredith,  a  study,  by  Elmer 
E.  James  Bailey,  $1.25  net;  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 
The  Old  Dominion,  her  making  and  her  manners, 
by    Thomas    Nelson    Page,    $1.25    net;    Charles 
Scribner's   Sons. 
The  France  of  Today,  by  Barrett  Wendell,    $1.50 

net;    Charles    Scribner's  Sons. 
The  Literature  of  Roguery,    by  Frank  W.    Chand- 
ler, 2  vols.;  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
The  Temple  of  Virtue,  by  Paul   Revere   Frothing- 

ham,   $1.25;  Houghton,    Mifflin  &  Co. 
The  Gentlest  Art,    an   anthology  of  letters,    edited 

by  E.  V.  Lucas;   Macmillan   Company. 

The   Letters   of    Dean   Hole;    Macmillan    Company. 

The    English    Stage    of    Today,    by    Mario    Borsa, 

translated  from  the  original  Italian  and  edited 

by    Selwyn    Brinton,    $2.50    net;    John    Lane 

Company. 

The    Sentimental   Traveler,   by  Vernon   Lee,    $1.50 

net;  John  Lane   Company. 
The  Heresy  of  Job,  a  study  of  the  argument,  by 
Francis    Coutts,    illus.    by    William    Blake,    $2 
net;  John  Lane  Company. 
The     Library     of     Golden     Thoughts,     new    vols.: 
Golden    Thoughts    from    the    Gospels,    Golden 
Thoughts   from  Sir  Thomas  Browne;    each   50 
cents  net;  John  Lane  Company. 
The    New     England    Primer,     refashioned    in    the 
spirit   of    New    England    today,    by    Edwin    M. 
Bacon,   illus.,    $1    net;    Small,    Maynard   &   Co. 
The  Pocket  Book  Series,  selected  and  arranged  by 
Alfred     H.     Hyatt,     comprising:     The     Pocket 
Ruskin,    The    Pocket    Richard    Jefferies,     The 
Pocket   George   Macdonald,    The   Pocket    Dick- 
ens,   The    Pocket    George    Eliot,    The    Pocket 
Thackeray,     The    Early    American    Humorists 
(2     vols.);     per    vol.,     75     cents     net;     Small, 
Maynard   &   Co. 
The  Wagner  Stories,  by  Filson  Young,  $1.50  net; 

McClure,    Phillips   &   Co. 
The  Greater  English  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury,    by     William     Morton     Payne,     $2     net; 
Henry   Holt  &    Co. 
The    Appreciation    of    Literature,     by    George    E. 
Woodberry,  illus.,   $1.50  net;   Baker  &  Taylor 
Company. 
The    Works   of  James   A.    Buchanan,   by  John  W. 
Moore,    12    vols.,    illus.    in    photogravure    and 
color;  J.   B.  Lippincott  Company. 
The     Road     to    Happiness,     by     Mrs.     Van     Koert 
Schuyler,    $1.25    net;    Doubleday,    Page   &   Co. 
The  Heritage  of  Life,  by  James  Buckham,  $1  net; 

Jennings  &  Graham. 
The  Cheerful  Life,  edited  by  E.  Walters,  75  cents 

net;  Jennings  &  Graham. 
The  Ripening  Experience  of  Life,  and  other  essays, 
by  William  V.    Kelley,   $1.50  net;  Jennings  & 
Graham. 
The  Idylls  and  the  Ages,  by  Tohn  F.  Genung,    75 

cents;    Thomas    Y.    Crowell   &   Co. 
The  Optimistic  Life,   by  Orison   S.    Marden,   illus., 

$1.25   net;   Thomas  Y.   Crowell  &  Co. 
The  Pure  Gold  of  Nineteenth  Century  Literature, 
by  William   L.    Phelps,    75    cents  net;    Thomas 
Y.    Crowell    &   Co. 
The  Garland  of  Saint  Edmund,  King  and  Martyr, 
edited    by    Lord    Francis    Hervey,    illus.,    $3.50 
net;   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
The  Human   Harvest,    by   David    Starr  Jordan,    $1 

net;  American  Unitarian  Association. 
The    Art   of    Life    series,    new    vols. :    The    Use    of 
the     Margin,     by     Edward     Howard     Griggs; 
Where  Knowledge  Fails,  bv  Earl  Barnes;  each 
50  cents  net;  B.  W.  Huebsch. 
Villani's      Chronicles,     being    selections     from     the 
first    nine    books    of   the    Chronicle    Florentine 
of    Giovanni    Villani,    translated    by    Rose    E. 
Selfe  and  edited  by  P.  H.  Wicksteed,  $2  net; 
E.  p     Dutton  &  Co. 
:Tiier.m  Romances,  by  Gertrude  Hall,  with  por- 
trai     $1.50  net;  John  Lane  Company. 


Words  to  the  Wise  and  Others,  by  Ellen  B.  Sher- 
man, $1.50;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Youth's  Ideals,  by  William  Dickie,  $1  net;  Jen- 
nings   &    Graham. 

POETRY  AND  DRAMA. 

A    New    Volume    of    Poetry,    by    Alfred     Noyes; 

Macmillan  Company. 
A   Perfect    Strength,   arranged   by    Emily    A.    May- 

nadier,  $1  net;  John  W.  Luce  &  Co. 
A   Treasury   of    English    Verse,    selected   by   Adam 
L.     Gowans,     illus.,     $1.50     net;     George     W. 
Jacobs  &  Co. 
Complete    Poems,   by   Charles    G.    D.    Roberts,    new 

edition,   $2;   L.   C.   Page  &  Co. 
Elektra,  by  Hugo  von  Hoffmannstal,  translated  by 

Arthur    Svmons,    $1.25    net;    Brentano's. 
Forget-Me-Nots,    by    Grace    Hibbard,    $1    net;    A. 

M.    Robertson. 
From     Early     Morn,     and    other    poems,     by    Ella 
Clementine    Rodgers,    illus.,    $1.20    net;    John 
C.   Winston   Company. 
Gypsy  Verses,  by  Helen  Hay  Whitney,  $1.25;  Duf- 

field  &  Co. 
Harps    Hung    Up    in    Babylon,    by    Arthur    Colton, 

$1.25   net;   Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
In  the  Harbor  of  Hope,  by  Mary  Elizabeth  Blake, 

$1.25   net;    Little,    Brown  &   Co. 
King  Arthur,   by   Francis  Coutts,   $1.50   net;   John 

Lane    Company. 
Latler-Day  Love  Sonnets,  edited  by  Laurens  May- 
nard,  $2  net;   Small,   Maynard   &  Co. 
Love    Songs    and    Lyrics,    by   Jessie   A.    Middleton, 

$1;   John   W.    Luce  &    Co. 
New  Poems,   by   Stephen  Phillips,   $1.25   net;   John 

Lane  Company. 
One    Hundred    Great    Poems,    selected    by    R.    J. 

Cross,  $1.25  net;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
On    the    Death    of    Madonna    Laura,    by    Francesca 
Petrarca,     rendered     into     English     by     Agnes 
Tobin,    with    photogravure    frontispiece,    $1.75 
net ;    John   W.    Luce   &    Co. 
Per    Aspera    ad    Astra,    a    collection    of    poems,    by 
Alexander  von   Herder,    $1    net;    Robert   Grier 
Cooke. 
Poems    oi    Power    to    Strengthen    the    Soul,    com- 
piled   by    James    Mudge,    $1.50    net;    Jennings 
&   Graham. 
Quips    and     Quiddits,     ques    for    the    qurious,    by 
John  B.  Tabb,  $1  net;  Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 
Songs  of  the  Average  Man,  by  Sam  Walter  Foss, 
illus.,  $1.20  net;  Lothrop,   Lee  &  Shepard   Co. 
Sonnets  of  a  Buddin"-  Bard,  by  Nixon  Waterman, 

illus.,  $1;  Forbes  &  Co. 
The  Holy  Graal  and  Other  Fragments,  being  the 
uncompleted  parts  of  the  Arthurian  Dramas 
of  Richard  Hovey,  to  which  are  added  an  in- 
troduction and  notes  by  Mrs.  Richard  Hovey 
and  a  preface  by  Bliss  Carman,  with  portrait, 
$1.25;  Duffield  &  Co. 
The  Pilgrim  Jester,  by  A.  E.  J.  Legge,  $1.25  net; 

John    Lane    Company. 
The  House  of  the    Vampire,    by   George   Sylvester 

Viereck,    $1.25;    Moffat,    Yard    &    Co. 
The    Fire    Divine,    by    Richard    Watson    Gilder,    $1 

net;     Century    Company. 
The     Book     of     Elizabethan     Verse,     edited,     with 
notes,   by   William  S.    Braithwaite,    with    intro- 
duction   by    Thomas    W.    Higginson,    new    edi- 
tion, $3  net;  Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 
Testimony  of  the  Suns,  by  George  Sterling,   third 

edition,    $1.25   net;    A.    M.   Robertson. 
The    Parnassus    of    English    Verse,    edited    by    W. 
Garrett  Horder,  $1  net;  Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 
The  Way  of  Childhood,  edited  by  Emily  W.  May- 

nadier,  75  cents  net;  Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 
The  Book  of  St.  Valentine,  an  anthology,  75  cents 

net ;    Small,    Maynard    &    Co. 
The    Woman    in    the    Rain,    and    other    poems,    by 
Arthur    Stringer,    $1.25    net;    Little,    Brown    & 
Co. 
The    Daughter    of    Jorio,    a    pastoral    tragedy,    by 
Gabriele    D'Annunzio,    translated    by   Charlotte 
Porter,    Pietro   Isola,    and  Alice  Henry,   illus., 
$1.50  net;  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
The   Sovereign  of  the  Street,  by  L.  Josaphare,   50 

cents;  A.   M.   Robertson. 
The     Poetic     Works     of    W.     B.     Yeats,     collected 
library  edition  in  2  vols.,   Vol.   II,  $1.75  net; 
Macmillan    Company. 
The     Storm,     by     Obtrovsky,     translated     by     Con- 
stance Garnett,   $1   net;  John  W.  Luce  &   Co. 
The    Father,    by   August    Strindberg,    translated   by 

W.  Erichsen,  $1  net;  John  W.  Luce  &  Co. 
The   Hundred    Best  Italian   Poems,   printed    in   the 
original     Italian,     50     cents     net;     George    W. 
Jacobs    &    Co. 
The    Hundred    Best    Latin    Poems,    printed    in    the 
original     Latin,     50     cents     net;     George     W. 
Jacobs   &  Co. 
The    Golden    Treasury    of    American     Songs    and 
Lyrics,    edited    by    Frederic    L.    Knowles,    new 
edition,  limp  leather,  $1.50;  L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 
The    Cricket's    Song,    by    H.    E.    Warner,    $1    net; 

J.    B.   Lippincott   Company. 
Universal    Neurasthenia,    or    The    House    of    Rest, 
by     Margaret     D.     Gardiner,     illus.,     $1     net; 
Robert  Grier  Cooke. 
Under  the   Laurel,    by   C.    Frederic    Crowninshield, 

$1.50  net;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
Vers  de  Societe,  an  anthology,  compiled  by  Caro- 
lyn Wells,  $1.25  net;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
You  and  Some  Others,  songs  of  love  and 
prophecy,  by  Agnes  G.  Foster,  60  cents  net; 
Paul  Elder  &  Co. 

FICTION. 

A  Lost  Leader,  by  E.    Phillips 
$1.50;    Little,    Brown  &   Co. 

A  Stumbling  Block,  by  Justus  Miles  Forman, 
$1.50;  Harper  &  Brothers. 

A  Horse's  Tale,  by  Mark  Twain,  illus.,  $1;  Har- 
per   &    Brothers. 

Arizona  Nights,  by  Stewart  Edward  White,  illus., 
$1.50;    McClure,    Phillips   &   Co. 

Admiral's  Light,  by  Henry  Milner  Rideout,  illus., 
$1.50;  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

A  Gentleman  of  Fortune,  by  H.  C.  Bailey,  $1  50- 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

A  King  in  Rags,  by  Cleveland  Moffett,  illus,  $1.50; 
D.    Appleton   &   Co. 

Adam's  Clay,  by  Cosmo  Hamilton,  $1.50;  Bren- 
tano's. 

Arethusa,  by  F.  Marion  Crawford,  $1.50;  Mac- 
millan   Company. 

A  Turnpike  Lady,  a  tale  of  Beartown,  Vt.,  by 
Sarah  N.   Cleghorn;   Henry  Holt  &   Co. 

A  Flight  to  Eden,  a  Florida  romance,  by  Har- 
rison  Rhodes,    $1.50;   Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

An  Interrupted  Honevmoon,  by  Jane  Grosvenor 
Cooke,  $1.50;   A.    S.   Barnes  &  Co. 

At  the  End  of  the  Rainbow,  by  Gene  Stratton- 
Porter,  illus.  in  color,  $1.50;  Outing  Publish- 
ing  Company. 

A  Man  of  Sentiment,  by  Thomas  Cobb;  John  Lane 
Company. 

A  Fountain  Sealed,  by  Anna  D.  Sedgwick,  $1.50; 
Century   Company. 

Ancestors,  by  Gertrude  Atherton,  $1.50;  Harper 
&    Brothers. 

Bachelor  Betty,  by  Winifred  James,  $1.25  net;  E. 
P.    Dutton  &   Co. 

Beth  Norvell,  by  Randall  Parrish,  with  frontis- 
piece  in  color,  $1.50;  A.   C.   McClurg  &  Co. 

By  Neva  s  Waters,  being  an  episode  in  the  secret 
history    of    Alexander    the    First,    by    John    R. 
Carting,   illus.,    $1.50;   Little,    Brown  &  Co 
Barbary    Sheep,    by    Robert  Hichens,    with    frontis- 
piece in  color,  $1.25;   Harper  &•  Brothers. 

Bridgetstow,  some  chronicles  of  a  Cornish  parish 
by  Mark  G.  Pearse,  $1.50;  Jennings  &  Gra- 
ham. 
Between  the  Dark  and  the  Daylight,  by  William 
Dean  Howells,  illus.,  $1.50;  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers. 
Erunhilde's  Paying  Guest,  by  Caroline  Fuller,  with 


frontispiece  in  color,  $1;   Century  Company. 

Beau  Brocade,  by  Baroness  Orczy,  illus.  in  color, 
$1.50;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

Clementina's  Highwayman,  by  Robert  N.  Ste- 
phens, illus.,  $1.50;   L.   C.  Page  &  Co. 

Cupid,  the  Cow- Punch,  by  Eleanor  Gates,  illus., 
$1.50;   McClure,   Phillips  &  Co. 

Comrade  John,  by  Samuel  Merwin  and  Henry  K. 
Webster,   $1.50;   Macmillan  Company. 

Clem,  by  Edna  Kenton,  with  frontispiece,  $1; 
Century   Company. 

Days  Off,  by  Henry  van  Dyke,  illus.  in  color, 
$1.50;    Charles   Scribner's   Sons. 

Emerald  and  Ermine,  by  the  author  of  The  Mar- 
tyrdom of  an  Empress,  illus.  in  color,  $1.50 
net;    Harper  &   Brothers. 

Ewing's  Lady,  by  Harry  L.  Wilson,  $1.50;  D. 
Appleton   &   Co. 

Entre-Nous  series,  comprising:  Alle  Same,  by 
Frances  A.  Mathews;  Good  Night,  by  Eleanor 
Gates;  Schmidt,  by  Lloyd  Osbourne;  In  the 
Deep  of  the  Snow,  by  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts; 
Dawn,  by  Katharine  H.  Brown;  Araminta 
and  the  Automobile,  by  Charles  Battell 
Loomis,  each  illus.,  50  cents;  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co. 

Eben  Holden's  Last  Day  A-Fishing.  by  Irving 
Bacheller,   50  cents;   Harper  &  Brothers. 

For  Maisie,  by  Katharine  Tynan,  with  frontis- 
piece,   $1.25;   A.    C.    McClurg  &  Co. 

From  Van  Dweller  to  Commuter,  by  Albert  Bige- 
low   Paine;   Harper  &   Brothers. 

Gayle  Langford,  being  the  romance  of  a  tory  belle 
and  a  patriot  captain,  by  Harold  M.  Kramer, 
illus.,  $1.50;  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Com- 
pany. 

Gigi,    the    hero    of    Sicily,    by    Felicia    B.     Clark, 

illus.,   $1;  Jennings  &  Graham. 
Gret,    the   story    of   a   pagan,    by    Beatrice    Mantle, 
with     frontispiece     in    color,     $1.50;     Century 
Company. 
Gunhild,    a    Norwegian- American    episode,    by    Dor- 
othy Canfield;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
Hester  of  the  Hills,  by  Grover  Clay,  illus.,  $1.50; 

L.   C.   Page  &   Co. 
His    Own    People,    by    Booth    Tarkington,    illus.    in 

color,  90  cents  net;  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
Helena's  Path,  by  Anthony  Hope,  with  frontispiece 
in  color,  $1.25;   McClure,   Phillips  S:  Co. 


A  Successful  Specimen  of  Bookcraft 
Paul  Elder  and  Company 


Her     Son,     by     Horace     Annesley     Vachell,     with 

frontispiece,  $1.50;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
Heart    of    the    West,    by    O.    Henry,    illus.,    $1.50; 

McClure,    Phillips   &    Co. 
In  High  Places,  by  Dolores  M.  Bacon,  illus.,  $1^30; 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
J.    Archibald    McKackney,    Collector    of    Whiskers, 
by  Ralph  D.  Paine,  illus.,  $1.25;   Outing  Pub- 
lishing   Company. 
Julia  Bride,  by  Henry  James,  $1.50  net;  Harper  & 

Brothers. 
Kilo,   by   Ellis  Parker  Butler,    illus.,   $1;    McClure, 

Phillips    &    Co. 
Lord    Cammarleifh's    Secret,    by    Roy    Horniman, 

$1.50:    Little,   Brown  &  Co. 
Love  Is  the  Sum  of  It  All,  a  plantation  romance, 
by     George     Cary     Eggleston,     illus.,      $1.50 ; 
Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard   Company. 
Letitia:     Nursery     Corps,     U.     S.     A.,    by    George 
Madden   Martin,    illus.,    $1.50;    McClure,    Phil- 
lips &  Co. 
Light-Fingered  Gentry,  by  David  Graham  Phillips, 

illus.,  $1.50;  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Love  of  Life,   by  Jack  London,    $1.50;    Macmillan 

Company. 
Major  Vigoureux,  by  A.   T.    Quiller-Couch,    $1.50; 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Mam    'Linda,    by    Will    N.    Harben,    illus.,    $1.50; 

Harper  &  Brothers. 
Money    Magic,    by    Hamlin    Garland,    illus.,    $1.50; 

Harper  &  Brothers. 
Mr.  Tuckerman's  Nieces,  by  Helen  Dawes  Brown, 

illus.,    $1.50;   Houghton,    Mifflin    &  Co. 
Mortmain,     by     Arthur     Train,     illus.,     $1.50;     D. 

Appleton  &  Co. 
Montlivet,    by   Alice    Prescott    Smith,    new    edition, 
with    frontispiece    in    color,    $1.50;    Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co. 
Merry     Rockhurst,     by     Mr.     and     Mrs.     Egerton 

Castle,    $1.50 ;   Macmillan   Company. 
Mafoota,    by    Dolf    Wyllarde,    $1.50;    John    Lane 

Company. 
Old    Indian    Days,    by    Charles   A.    Eastman,    illus., 

$1.50;    McClure,    Phillips  &   Co. 
Open    Hatchways,    by    Henry    Coke,    $1.50;    John 

Lane  Company. 
Poe's    Raven    in   an    Elevator,    and   other   tales,    by 
Charles    Battell    Loomis,    illus.,    $1.25;    Henry 
Holt    &    Co. 
Princess   Nadine,   by   Christian   Reid,    $1.50;    G.    P. 

Putnam's   Sons. 
Red  Coat  Captain,  by  Alfred  Ollivant,  illus.;  Mac- 
millan   Company. 
Semiramis,    by    Edward    Peple,    with    frontispiece, 

$1.50;    Moffat,    Yard    &    Co. 
Susan    Clegg  and   a    Man   in  the  House,   bv  Anne 

Warner,  illus.,  $1.50;  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
Signora,    a    story   of    the    opera    house,    by    Gustav 
Kobbe,  new  edition,  $1;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  & 
Co. 
Santa  Fe's  Partner,  by  Thomas  A.  Janvier,   illus., 

$1.25;    Harper   &    Brothers. 
Sadie,     by    Karl     Edwin    Harriman,    illus.,    $1.50; 

D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Sheaves,  by  E.  F.  Benson,  $1.50;  Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co. 
The  Old   Peabody  Pew,   by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin, 

illus.,  $1.50;   Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
The  Tessop  Bequest,  by  Anna  Robeson   Burr,  with 

frontispiece,  $1.50;  Houghton,   Mifflin  &  Co. 
The    Princess    Pourquoi,    by    Margaret    Sherwood, 

illus.,    $1.50;    Houghton,    Mifflin  &   Co. 
The  Younger  Set,  by  Robert  W.   Chambers,  illus., 

$1.50;    D.    Appleton   &    Co. 
The  Adventurer,  by  Lloyd  Osbourne,  illus.,  $1.50; 
D.   Appleton  &  Co. 


The    Clutch    of    Circumstances,    by    James    Barnes, 

illus.,  $1.50;  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
The    New    Religion,   by    Maarten    Maartens,    $1.50; 

D.    Appleton    &    Co. 
The     Medusa     Emerald,     by     George    Gibbs,     illus, 

$1.50;  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
The   Tents  of   Wickedness,   by   Miriam    C.    Harris, 

$1.50;    D.  Appleton   &   Co. 
The  Radical,  by  I.  K.  Friedman,  $1.50;   D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co. 
The    Crucible,    by    Mark  Lee   Luther,    $1.50;    Mac- 
millan   Company. 
Tales    of   the    Months,    by    Mabel   Osgood    Wright; 

Macmillan    Company. 
The    Love    of    Pelleas   and    Etarre,    by    Zona    Gale, 

$1.50;    Macmillan    Company. 
The  Helpmate,  by  May  Sinclair,  $1.50;  Henry  Holt 

&    Co. 
That  Affair  at  Elizabeth,  by  Burton  E.  Stevenson, 

$1.50;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
The   Dance  of  Love,   by  Dion  C.    Calthrop,   $1.50; 

Henry    Holt    &    Co. 
The    Stooping    Lady,    by    Maurice    Hewlett,    illus., 

$1.50;   Dodd,   Mead  &  Co. 
Those    Queer    Browns,    by    Florence    Morse    Kings- 
ley,    with    frontispiece,    $1.50;    Dodd,    Mead    & 
Co. 
The    Daughter    of    Anderson     Crowe,    by    George 
Barr  McCutcheon,   illus.    in  color,   etc.,   $1.50; 
Dodd,    Mead   &   Co. 
The    Halo,    by    Bettina    von    Hutten,    illus.,    $1.50; 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
The  Heart  of  Jessie   Laurie,    by  Amelia   E.    Barr, 

with  frontispiece,  $1.50;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
The  Revelations  of  Inspector   Morgan,   by  Oswald 

Crawford,   $1.50;    Dodd,   Mead  &  Co. 
The  Traitor,   by  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.,   illus.,    $1.50; 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
The    Beaten    Road,      by      Ellen     Glasgow,      $1.50; 

Doubleday,    Page   &   Co. 
The   Lone   Star,  by  Eugene  P.   Lyle,  Jr.,   illus.    in 

color,   $1.50;    Doubleday,   Page  &  Co. 
To  Him  That  Hath,  by  Leroy  Scott,   illus.,   $1.50; 

Doubleday,   Page  &  Co. 
The    Good    Comrade,    by    Una    L.    Silberrad,    illus., 

$1.50;    Doubleday,    Page  &  Co. 
The  Kingdom,   being  a  tale  of  life  in  a  Southern 
State  since  the  Civil  War,  by  Nicholas  Worth, 
$1.50;  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
The    Overman,    by     Upton    Sinclair,    with    frontis- 
piece, 50  cents;  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
The  Secret  Agent,   by  Joseph  Conrad,  $1.50;  Har- 
per   &    Brothers. 
The    Fair    Lavinia,    and    others,    by    Mary    E.    Wil- 
kins      Freeman,      illus.,      $1.50;      Harper      & 
Brothers. 
The  Welding,  by  Lafayette  McLaws,  $1.50;  Little, 

Brown  &   Co. 
The    Real    Agatha,    by    Edith    Huntington    Mason, 
with    frontispiece,    $1    net;    A.    C.    McClurg    & 
Co. 
The   Nether   Millstone,    by    Fred    M.    White,    illus., 

SI. 50-  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
The  Cruise  of  the  Make-Believes,  by  Tom  Gallon, 

illus.,    $1.50;    Little,    Brown  &  Cn. 
The  Affair   at  Pine    Court,   by    Nelson    R.    Gilbert, 
illus.    in   color,    $1.50;    J.    B.    Lippincott    Com- 
pany. 
The  Lonely  House,  translated  from  the  German  by 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Wister,  illus.  in  color,  $1.50;  J.  B. 
Lippincott    Company. 
Tales  of  a   Small  Town,   by  one  who   lived  there, 

SI. 50 ;   J.   B.    Lippincott   Company. 
The  Smuggler,  by  Ella  M.  Tybout,  illus.   in  color, 

SI. 50 ;   J.   B.    Lippincott   Company. 
The    Settlers   of    Karossa    Creek,    by    Louis    Becke, 

$1.50;   J.    B.    Lippincott   Company. 
The  Angel  of  Forgiveness,  by  Rosa  N.  Carey,  with 
frontispiece    in    color,    $1.50;    J.    B.    Lippincott 
Company. 
The    Betrothal    of    Elypholate,    by    Helen    R.    Mar- 
tin, illus.,   $1.50;    Century  Company. 
The    Mauleverer    Murders,    a    detective    story,    by 
A.     C.    Fox-Davies,    $1.50;    John    Lane    Com- 
pany. 
The   Love  of  His   Life,  by  Harry   Eentley,    $1.50; 

John  Lane  Company. 
The    Sorry    Scheme,    by    Maude    Annesley,    $1.50; 

John  Lane  Company. 
The    Malice    of   the    Stars,    by    E.    W.    De    Guerin, 

$1.50;  John  Lane  Company. 
The    Son    of    the    Bondwoman,    by    Emilia    Pardo 

Bazan ;    John   Lane    Company. 
The    Blue   Ocean's   Daughter,    by    Cyrus   Townsend 

Brady,  illus.,  $1.50;  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 
The     Lost     Princess,     by     William     F.     Dix,     with 
frontispiece    in    color,    $1.50;    Moffat,    Yard    & 
Co. 
The    Courage  of    Blackburn    Blair,    by    Eleanor   T. 

Kinkead,    $1.50;    Moffat,    Yard   &   Co. 
The     Wife     of     Narcissus,     by    Annulet    Andrew, 

$1.50;   Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 
The  Sorceress  of  Rome,  by  Nathan  Gallizier,  illus 

in  color,   $1.50;   L.    C.   Page  &   Co. 
The    Way    of   a    Man,    by    Emerson    Hough,    illus., 

$1.50;  Outing  Publishing  Company. 
The   Bond,  by  Neith   Boyce,  $1.50;   Duffield  &  Co. 
Three   Weeks,    by    Elinor    Glyn,    $1.50;    Duffield    & 

Co. 
The  Successor,   by  Richard   Pryce;    Duffield  &  Co. 
The  Angel  and  the  Outcast,  by  G.  Colmore,  $1.50; 

Brentano's. 
The  Tuird  Alarm,  by  James  L.  Ford,  new  edition, 

$1;    Brentano's. 
The    Emily    Emmins    Papers,    by    Carolyn    Wells 

illus.,  $1.25  net;   G.  P.   Putnam's  Sons. 
The  Folk  Afield,  by  Eden  Phillpotts,   $1.50;   G.  P. 

Putnam's  Sons. 
The    Crimson    Conquest,    by    Charles    P.    Hudson, 
with    frontispiece    in   color,    $1.50;    A.    C.    Mc- 
Clurg  &   Co. 
The  Tracks  We  Tread,  by  G.  B.  Lancaster,  illus.. 

$1.50;    Doubleday,    Page  &  Co. 
The     Weavers,    by    Gilbert    Parker,    illus.,     $1.50; 

Harper  &   Brothers. 
The    Exploits    of    Arsene    Lupin,    by    Maurice    Le- 
blanc,    translated    by    A.    Teixeira    de    Mattos, 
The  Fruit  of  the  Tree,  by  Edith   Wharton,   illus., 

$1.50-   Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
The  Romance  of  an  Old-Fashioned   Gentleman,  by 
F.    Hopkinson    Smith,    illus.    in    color,    $1.50 ; 
Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 
The    Broken    Road,    by    A.    E.    W.    Mason,    $1.50; 

Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 
The    Crested    Seas,    by  James    B.    Connolly,    illus., 

$1.50;    Charles   Scribner's   Sons. 
The   Domestic  Adventurers,    by  Josephine   Daskam 

Bacon,   illus.,   $1;   Charles   Scribner's   Sons. 
The    Car    of   Destiny,    by    C.    N.    and   A.    M.    Wil- 
liamson,  illus.    in  color,   etc.,    $1.50;    McClure, 
Phillips  &  Co. 
The    Suburban    Whirl,    by    Mary    Stewart    Cutting 
with     frontispiece,     $1.25;     McClure,     Phillips 
&    Co. 
The    New    Missioner,    by    Mrs.    Wilson    Woodrow. 

illus.,  $1.50;  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 
The    Settler,    by    Herman    Whittaker,    illus,    $150- 

Harper    &    Brothers. 
The  Blazed  Trail,  by  Stewart  Edward  White,  new 
edition,     with     new     illustrations     by     Thomas 
Fogarty,  $1.50;    McClure,   Phillips  &  Co. 
The    World    and   the    Woman,    by    Ruth    K     Gardi- 
ner,  $1.50;   A.    S.    Barnes  &   Co. 
The  Call  of  the  Deep,  by  Frank  T.  Eullen,  $1  50: 

E.    P.   Dutton   &   Co. 
The    Burning   Torch,    by   F.    F.    Montresor,    $1.50; 

E.  P.    Dutton    &   Co. 
Red    Top    Ranch,    a    story    of   ranch    life    in    Wyo- 
ming, by  Minna  C.   Smith,  illus.,  $1.50-   E    P 
Dutton    &    Co. 
The  Tree-Pilot,  bv  Bertha  S.  Saunier,  illus., 

Jennings  &  Graham. 
The  Code  of  Victor  Jallot,  by  Edward  Childs  Car- 
penter,    illus.     in     color,     $1.50;     George     W. 
Jacobs  &  Co. 
The  Road  to  Damascus,  by  H.  A.  Mitchell  Keays, 
$1.50;    Small,   Maynard  &  Co. 


$1.50; 
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The  Ghost,  by  Arnold  Bennett,  illus.  in  color,  etc., 

§1.50;    Small,    Maynard    &    Co. 
Tinman,    by    Tom    Gallon,    SI. 50;    Small,    Maynard 

&  Co.' 
The   Unpardonable   Sin,  by  James  Douglas,    $1.50; 

John  W.  Luce  &  Co. 
Under  the    Crust,    by   Thomas    Nelson    Page,    illus. 

in  color,  $1.50;   Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Under   the    Pompadour,    by    Edward    W.    Jennings, 

$1.50 ;    Brentanj's. 
Who    Killed    Lady    Poynder?    bv    Richard    Marsh, 

$1.50;    D.    Applet  on    &    Co. 
With   Juliet    in    England,    bv    Grace    S.    Richmond, 

illus.,  $1.50;   Doubledav",  Page  &  Co. 
Walled  In,  by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  illus,  $1.50; 

Harper  &   Brothers. 
When    Kings   Go   Fortn  to    Battle,    by   William  W. 

Whitelock,  illus.  in  color,  $1.50;  J.    B.  Lippin- 

cott  Company. 


Cover  Design  from  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Wards  of  Liberty,  bv   Mvra  Kellv,   illus.  in  color, 

$1.50;    McClure,    Phillips   &  Co. 
Yoland    of    Idle    Isle,    by    Charles    Van    Norden, 

$1.50;    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

Algiers  and  Beyond,  bv  M.  W.  Hilton- Simpson, 
illus.,  $3.50  net;    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

A  Guide  to  the  West  Indies,  by  Frederick  A.  Ober, 
illus.,  $2  net;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

A  Handbook  to  the  Philippines,  bv  Hamilton  M. 
Wright,  illus.,  $1.50  net;   A.   C.   McClurg  &  Co. 

A  Spring  Fortnight  in  France,  by  Josephine  Tozier, 
illus.,  $1.60  net;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

A  Trip  to  the  Orient,  a  story  of  a  Mediterranean 
cruise,  by  Robert  U.  Jacob,  illus.,  $1.50  net; 
John  C.  Winston  Company. 

Along  the  Labrador  Coast,  by  Charles  W.  Town- 
send,  illus.,  $1.50;   Dana  Estes  &  Co. 

America  and  Her  Insular  Possessions,  by  Joel  Cook 
and  C.  F.  Forbes-Lindsay,  5  vols.,  with  126 
photogravures,  $12:50;  John  C.  Winston  Com- 
pany. " 

A  Year  in  Russia,  by  Maurice  Baring;  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  &  Co. 

Below  the  Cataracts,  by  Walter  Tyndale,  illus.  in 
color,  $3.50  net;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

Big  Game  Shooting  on  the  Equator,  by  F.  A.  Dick- 
inson, illus.,  $4  net;  John  Lane  Company. 

Bohemia  in  London,  by  Arthur  Ransome,  illus., 
$1.50  net;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Cairo,  Jerusalem,  and  Damascus,  three  chief  cities 
of  the  Egyptian  Sultans,  by  D.  S.  Margoliouth, 
illus.  in  color,  $3.50  net;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Cambridge,  by  J.  W.  Clark,  new  revised  edition, 
illus.  in  color,  etc.,  $1.50  net;  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company. 

Cathedral  Cities  of  France,  by  Herbert  and  Hester 
Marshall,  illus.  in  color,  $3.50  net;  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co. 

Camping  and  Tramping  with  President  Roosevelt, 
by  John  Burroughs,  illus.,  $1  net;  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co. 

Chile,  by  G.  F.  Scott  Elliott,  with  introduction  by 
Martin  Hume,  illus.,  $3  net;  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons. 

Cities  of  Italy,  by  Arthur  Symons.  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co. 

Dalmatia,  the  borderland  'twixt  East  and  \\  est,  by 
Maude  M.  Holbach,  illus.,  $1.50  net;  John 
Lane  Company. 

Discoveries  in  Every-Day  Europe,  by  Don  C.  Seitz, 
illus.,  $1.25  net;  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Fiji  and  Its  Possibilities,  by  Beatrice  Grimsbaw, 
illus.,  $3  net;  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Florence  and  the  Cities  of  Northern  Tuscany,  with 
Genoa,  by  Edward  Hutton,  illus.  in  color,  etc.; 
Macmillan   Company. 

Forty  Years  of  Paris,  by  W.  F.  Lonergan,  with 
portraits,  $3.50  net;   Brentano's. 

From  Gretna  Green  to  Land's  End,  a  literary 
journey  in  England,  by  Katharine  Lee  Bates, 
illus.,  $2  net;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

From  Carpathian  to  Pindus,  by  Tereza  Stratilesco, 
illus.,  $3.75  net;  John  W.  Luce  &  Co. 

Greece  and  the  Aegean  Islands,  by  Philip  S.  Mar- 
den,  illus.,  $3  net;  Houghton,   Mifflin  &  Co. 

Highways  and  Byways  in  Kent,  by  Walter  Jerrold, 
illus.;    Macmillan   Company. 

Historical  Outskirts  of  London,  by  Mrs.  Arthur  G. 
Bell,  illus.  in  color,  etc.,  $2  net ;  McClure, 
Phillips  &  Co. 

Highways  and  Byways  in  England,  new  vols. :  Days 
in  Cornwall,  by  C.  Lewis  Hind;  Through  East 
Anglia  on  a  Car,  by  J.  E.  Vincent;  Round 
About  Wiltshire,  by  A.  G.  Bradley;  each  illus. 
in  color,  etc.,  $2  net;  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

Home  Life  in  All  Lands,  by  Charles  Morris,  illus., 
60  cents  net;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

Human  Bullets,  a  soldier's  story  of  Port  Arthur, 
by  Tadayoshi  Sakurai,  introduction  by  Count 
Okuma,  with  frontispiece  in  color,  $1.25  net; 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co- 
in and  Around  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  by  Ida  Wood- 
ward, illus.  in  color,  $6  net;  John  Lane  Com- 
pany. 

In  Wildest  Africa,  by  C.  G.  Schillings,  translated 
by  Frederic  Whyte,  illus.,  $5  net;  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

Life  of  Japan,  by  Masuji  Mayakawa,  $3  net; 
Baker  &  Taylor  Company. 

Literary  Rambles  in  France,  by  M.  Betham- 
Edwards,  illus.,  $2.50  net;  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co. 

Little  Journeys,  by  Elbert  Hubbard,  new  vols.: 
To  the  Homes  of  Eminent  Artists;  To  the 
Homes  of  Eminent  Orators;  each  illus.  in 
photogravure,  $2.50;  G.  P.   Putnam's  Sons. 

Liverpool,  described  by  Dixon  Scott,  illus.  in  color 
by  J.   Hamilton   Ray;   Macmillan  Company. 

Lotus  Land,  being  an  account  of  the  country  and 
the  people  of  Southern  Siam.  by  P.  A.  Thomp- 
son, illus.  in  color,  etc.,  $3.50  net;  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott Company. 

Mediterranean  Winter  Resorts,  by  Eustace  Rey- 
'  nolds-Ball,  2  vols.,  each  $1.40  net.  Bren- 
tano's. 

Mexico  Among  the  Nations,  by  Percy  F.  Martin,  2 
vols.,  illus.,  $8.50  net;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Murray's  Handbook  of  Travel  Talk,  new  edition, 
$1.25  net;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Napoleon  in  Egypt,  and  the  Egyptian  of  today,  by 
Hajji  A.  Browne,  $3  net;  Charles  Scribner^ 
Sons. 

Nooks  and  Corners  of  Old  Paris,  trans,  from  the 
French  of  Georges  Cain,  with  preface  by  Vic- 
torien  Sardou,  illus.,  $3.50  net;  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott Company. 

Persia,  the  Land  of  Yesterday,  by  John  K.  Mum- 
ford,  illus.,  $5  net;  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 


Pictures  from  the  Balkans,  by  John  Foster  Fraser, 
illus.,  $1.75  net;  John  Lane  Company. 

Pioneer  Explorations  and  High  Climbing  in  the 
Mustagh  Range,  by  William  H.  and  I-anny  B. 
Workman,  illus.,  $5  net;  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

Queer  Things  About  Persia,  by  Eustache  de  Lorey 
and  Douglas  Sladen,  illus.  in  color,  etc.,  $3.50 
net;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

Rural  Nooks  Around  London,  by  Charles  G.  Har- 
per, illus.,  $2  net;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Recent  Hunting  Trips  in  British  North  America, 
by  F.  C.  Selous,  illus.,  $5  net;  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's   Sons. 

Rivieras  of  France  and  Italy,  painted  and  described 
by  Gordon  Home,  $2.50  net;  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

The  Matterhorn,  by  Guido  Rey,  with  preface  by 
Ediuondo  de  Amicis,  translated  from  the 
Italian  by  J.  E.  C.  Eaton,  illus.  in  color, 
etc.,   $5   net ;    Charles   Scribner's   Sons. 

To  the  Top  of  the  Continent,  discovery,  explora- 
tion, and  adventure  in  sub-Arctic  Alaska,  and 
the  first  scaling  of  Mt.  McKinley,  by  Freder- 
ick A.  Cook,  illus.  in  color,  etc.,  $3.80  net; 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

The  Near  East,  illus.,  $3  net.;  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co. 

The  Pulse  of  Asia,  bv  Ellsworth  Huntington,  illus., 
$3.50  net;  Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Two  Dianas  and  Their  Shoot  in  Somaliland,  by  A. 
Elsie  Field,  illus.,  $4  net;  John  Lane  Com- 
pany. 

The  Heart  of  Gambetta,  trans,  from  the  French  by 
Violette  Montagu,  illus.,  $2.50  net;  John  Lane 
Companv. 

The  Old  Venetian  Palaces,  bv  Thomas  Okey,  illus., 
$6  net;  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

The  Sea  Charm  of  Venice,  by  Stopford  A.  Brooke; 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

Things  Seen  in  Egypt,  by  Clive  Holland,  75  cents 
net;   E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co. 

The  Unveiled  East,  by  F.  A.  McKenzie;  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton &  Co. 

The  Tourist's  India,  by  Eustace  Reynolds- Ball, 
illus.,  $2  net;  Brentano's. 
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Cover  Design  from  Mining  and  Scientific 
Press. 

Through  Italy  with  a  Car  and  Camera,  by  Henry 

Dan  Fellows,  illus.;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Venice  on    Foot,    by    H.    A.    Douglas,    illus.,    $1.50 

net;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Venice,  by  Beryl  de   Selincourt  and   May    Sturge- 

Henderson,    illus.,    $3.50    net;    Dodd,    Mead    & 

Co. 

NATURE  AND  OUTDOOR  LIFE. 

Afield  with  the  Seasons,  rambles  and  thoughts 
alone  with  nature,  by  James  Buckham,  illus., 
$1.25;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

Alpine  Flora  of  the  Canadian  Rocky-  Mountains, 
by  Mrs.  Charles  Schaeffer,  illus.  in  color,  etc., 
$3   net;    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 

American  Birds,  photographed  and  studied  from 
life,  by  William  L.  Finley,  illus.,  $1.50  net; 
Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 

American  Nature  series,  new  vols.:  Trees,  by 
Nathaniel  Lord  Britton ;  Fishes,  by  David 
Starr  Jordan;   each   illus.;    Henry  Holt  &   Co. 

Big  Game  at  Sea,  by  Charles  Frederic  Holder, 
illus.,  $1.50  net;   Outing  Publishing  Company. 

Country  Life  Library',  new  vols.:  The  Unhealed 
Greenhouse,  by  Mrs.  K.  L.  Davidson,  $2  net; 
Flower  Decoration  in  the  House,  by  Gertrude 
Jekyll,  $2  net;  Seaside  Planting  of  Trees  and 
Shrubs,  by  Alfred  Gaut,  $1.75  net;  each  illus.; 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Camp  and  Trail,  by  Stewart  Edward  White,  illus., 
$1.25    net;    Outing    Publishing    Company. 

Domestic  Animals,  edited  by  C.  W.  Burkett,  illus. 
in  color;  Ginn  &  Co. 

Feathered  Game  of  the  Northeast,  by  Walter  H. 
Rich,  illus.  in  color,  $3  net;  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co. 

Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts,  by  Mabel 
Osgood  Wright,  new  edition;  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

Handbooks  of  Practical  Gardening,  new  vols.: 
The  Book  of  Fruit  Bottling,  by  Edith  Brad- 
ley and  May  Crooke;  The  Book  of  Garden 
Pests  and  Plant  Diseases,  by  R.  Hooper  Pear- 
son ;  The  Book  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  by 
Percy  S.  Folwill;  illus.,  per  vol.,  $1  net;  John 
Lane   Company. 

Mosses  and  Lichens,  by  Nina  L.  Marshall,  illus  , 
$4  net;    Doubleday,   Page  &  Co. 

New  Creations  in  Plant  Life,  by  W.  S.  Harwood, 
new  edition  with  new  chapter,  illus.,  $1.75 
net;    Macmillan    Company. 

Notes  of  a  Botanist  on  the  Amazon  and  Andes, 
by  Richard  Spruce,  edited  by  Alfred  R.  Wa*- 
lace;    Macmillan  Company. 

Ornithological  and  Other  Oddities,  by  Frank  Finn, 
illus.,  $5  net;  John  Lane  Company. 

Our  Trees,  how  to  know  them,  photographs  from 
nature,  by  Arthur  I.  Emerson,  with  a  guide 
to  their  recognition,  by  Clarence  M.  Weed, 
$5   net;  J.   B.   Lippincott  Company. 

Some  Nature  Biographies,  plant,  insect,  marine, 
and  mineral,  by  John  J.  Ward,  illus.,  $1.50 
net;  John  Lane  Company. 

The  Intelligence  of  the  Flowers,  by  Maurice  Mae- 
terlinck,  illus.,   $1.20    net;    Dodd,    Mead  &  Co. 

The  Life  and  Habits  of  the  Ants,  by  Louis  I. 
Dublin,  illus.,  $1.50  net;   D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  Water  Star,  by  George  H.  Badger,  80  cents 
net;   American   Unitarian  Association. 

The  Natural  History  of  the  Ten  Commandments, 
by  Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  50  cents  net ; 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  Art  of  Landscape  Gardening,  by  Humphry 
Repton,  revised  and  edited  by  John  Nolan, 
illus.;  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 


The  Art  and  Craft  of  Garden  Making,  by  Thomas 
II.  Mawson,  third  edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged, illus.,  $15  net;  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

The  Garden  Library,  new  vols.:  House  Plants,  by 
Parker  T.  Barnes:  The  Water  Garden,  by 
Henri  Hus  and  Henry  S.  Conard;  Vines,  and 
how  to  grow  them,  by  William  McCollom; 
Chrysanthemums,  and  how  to  grow  them,  by 
I.  M.  Powell;  each  illus.,  $1.10  net;  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co. 

The  Earth's  Bounty,  by  Mrs.  Kate  V.  Saint  Maur, 
illus.,    $1.75    net;    Macmillan    Company. 

The  Garden  That  I  Love,  by  Alfred  Austin,  sec- 
ond series;    Macmillan   Company. 

Wild  Flowers  of  the  British  Isles,  by  N.  Isabel 
Adams,  illus.  in  color,  $10  net;  Doubleday, 
Page  &   Co. 

Wild  Nature  in  Pictures,  Rhymes,  and  Reasons, 
by  Sir  Fred  Carruthers  Gould,  illus.  in  color, 
$1.25;    John    Lane    Company. 

Whose  Home  Is  the  Wilderness,  by  William  J. 
Long,  illus.  in  color,  etc.,  $1.25  net;  Ginn 
&  Co. 

ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE. 

A  History  of  English  Furniture,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  Tudor  times  down  to  the  last  of  the 
Georges,  by  Percy  Macquoid,  illus.  in  color, 
etc.,  in  20  folio  parts,  each  $2.50  net;  and  in 
4  vols.,  each  $15  net;  G.  P.   Putnam's  Sons. 

A  Manual  of  Costume  as  illustrated  by  monu- 
mental brasses,  by  Herbert  Druitt,  illus.,  $4 
net;  George  W.  Jacobs  Sc  Co. 

A  Study  o£  Rembrandt's  Work,  by  Emile  Michel, 
illus.  in  photogravure  and  color,  $5  net;  John 
Lane  Company. 

Ancient  Athens,  by  Ernest  A.  Gardner,  new  and 
cheaper   edition;    Macmillan    Company. 

Church  Furniture,  by  J.  C.  Cox  and  A.  Harvey, 
illus.:    E.    P.   Dutton  &  Co. 

Country  Homes  and  Gardens  of  Moderate  Cost, 
edited  by  Charles  F.  Osborne,  illus.,  $2;  John 

C.  Winston  Company. 

Great  Buildings  and  How  to  Enjoy  Them :  Nor- 
man Architecture,  by  Edith  A.  Browne,  illus., 
$1.75;    Macmillan   Company. 

Dutch  and  Flemish  Furniture,  by  Esther  Single- 
ton, illus.,  $7.50  net;  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

Dutch  Art  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  by  G.  H. 
Marius,  translated  by  A.  Teixeira  de  Mattos, 
illus.,   $5   net;  J.   B.   Lippincott  Company. 

Essentials  in  Architecture,  by  John  Belcher,  illus., 
$2  net;    Charles  Scribner's   Sons. 

History  of  Architecture,  by  James  Ferguson,  re- 
vised and  brought  up  to  date  by  George 
Kriehn,  2  vols.,  illus.  in  color,  etc.,  $10  net; 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Honore  Daumier,  a  collection  of  his  social  and 
political  caricatures,  together  with  an  intro- 
ductory essay  on  his  art  by  Elizabeth  Luther 
Cary.  illus.  in  photogravure,  etc.,  $5  net;  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Houses  for  Town  or  Countrv,  by  William  Her- 
bert,  illus.,   $2  net;    Duffield  &  Co. 

How  to  Identify  Old  Chinese  Porcelain,  by  Mrs. 
Willoughby  Hodgson,  illus.,  $2  net;  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co. 

Nature's  Aid  to  Design,  a  series  of  floral  pictures 
suitable    for   the    designer    and    craftsman,    by 

D.  S.  Owen  and   Louise  W.    Bunce,   illus.,   $5 
net ;    John    Lane    Company. 

Langham  Series  of  Art  Monographs,  new  vol. : 
Pompeii  as  an  Art  City,  by  E.  V.  Mayer, 
illus.  in  photogravure,  etc.,  $  1  net ;  Charles 
Scribner's   Sons. 

Legend  in  Japanese  Art,  a  description  of  histor- 
ical episodes,  legendary'  characters,  folklore, 
myths,  religion,  symbolism,  by  Henri  L.  Joly, 
illus.  in  color,  $25  net;  John  Lane  Company. 

Library'  of  Art,  new  vol.:  Rembrandt,  by  Baldwin 
Brown,  illus.,  $2  net;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Old  English  Furniture,  by  G.  O.  Wheeler,  illus., 
$3   net;    Charles   Scribner's  Sons. 

Old  Oak  Furniture,  bv  Fred  Roe,  illus.  in  color, 
etc.,  $3  net;  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

On  Art  and  Artists,  by  Max  Nordau,  with  por- 
trait,  $2  net;    George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 

Painters  and  Sculptors,  bv  Kenyon  Cox,  illus., 
$2.50  net;    Duffield  &  Co. 

Pictures  and  Their  Painters,  by  Lorinda  M.  Bry- 
ant, illus.,  $3.50  net:  John  Lane  Company. 

Pottery  and  Porcelain  Marks,  by  W.  Burton;  Mac- 
millan Company. 
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Cover  Design   from  Henry  Holt  &•  Co. 


Staffordshire  Pots  and  Potters,  by  G.  W.  and 
Frederick  A.  Rhead,  illus.  in  color,  etc.,  $6.50 
net;   Dodd,   Mead  &  Co. 

The  Spanish  series,  edited  by  Albert  F.  Calvert, 
new  vols.:  Toledo;  Granada  and  the  Alhambra; 
Velasquez;  Madrid;  Goya;  Leon,  Burgos,  and 
Salamanca;  Valladolid,  Oviedo,  Segovia,  Za- 
mora,  Avila,  and  Zaragoza ;  Royal  Palaces  in 
Spain;  EI  Greco;  each  illus.,  $1.25  net;  John 
Lane    Company. 

The  Connoisseur's  Library,  edited  by  Cyril  Daven; 
port,  new  vol. :  Goldsmiths'  and  Silversmiths' 
Work,  by  Nelson  Dawson,  illus.  in  photo- 
gravure, etc.,  $7.50  net;  G.   P.   Putnam's   Sons. 

The  Northern  Italian  Painters  of  the  Renaissance, 
by  Bernhard  Bereson,  with  frontispiece,  $1.50 
net;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  Alhambra  of  Granada,  by  Albert  F.  Calvert. 
illus.,  $15  net;  John  Lane  Company. 

The  Brothers  Maris:  James,  Matthew,  and  Wil- 
liam, letterpress  by  D.  Croal  Thompson,  illus., 
$3  net;  John   Lane  Company. 

The  Training  of  a  Craftsman,  by  Frederick  Mil- 
ler,   illus.,    $2    net;    John    Lane    Company. 

Useful  Details  in  Several  Styles,  by  Herbert  E. 
Binstead,  illus.,  $1.50  net;  John  Lane  Com- 
pany. 

The  Keramic  Gallery,  by  William  Chaffers,  new 
edition,  illus..  $12.50  net;  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

The  Renaissance  in  Italian  Art,  by  Selwyn  Brin- 
ton,  9  vols.,  each  illus.,  $1  net;  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons. 

The  Art  of  William  Blake,  by  Elisabeth  Luther 
Cary.  inus.,  $5  net;   Moffat,   Yard  &  Co. 

The  Art  of  Renaissance,  bv  David  Henderson, 
$1.50  net;   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

The  Child  in  Art,  by  Margaret  B.  Carpenter,  illus., 
$2  net;  Ginn  &  Co. 

The  Quest  of  the  Colonial,  by  Robert  and  Eliza- 
beth Shackleton,  illus.,  $2.40  net;  Century 
Company. 

The  Great  Galleries  of  Europe,  first  vols.:  The 
National    Gallery,    The     Tate     Gallery,     The 


Louvre,     The     Luxembourg;     each     illus.,     35 
cents;   II.   M.   Caldwell   Com; 

BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

A  Book  of  Quotations.  Proverbs,  and  Household 
Words,  by  W.  Gurney  Benham,  $3;  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott   Lompany. 

A  Diagrammatic  Road  Map  of  Central  Europe  for 
the  automobilist  and  cyclist,  by  Wood  McMur- 
try,  $1.50  net;    Brentano's. 

Automobile  Regulations  of  France  and  Other  Coun- 
tries, by  H.  Cleveland  Coxc,  $1.50  net;  Bren- 
tano's. 

Bartholomew's  New  Map  of  the  United  States  and 
Part  of  Canada,   75   cents  net:    Brentano's. 

Atlas  of  the  World's  Commerce,  edited  by  J.  G. 
Bartholomew,  $10  net;  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

English  Proverbs  and  Proverbial  Phrases,  $2.50 
net;    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Geographical  Statistic  Universal  Pocket  Atlas,  by 
A.  L.  Hickmann,  illus.,  $1.50;  Brentano's. 

Handy     Information     series,     new     vols.:     How     to 

,    Keep   Well,   How  to    Play   Golf.   How   to    Play 

Chess,    Handy    Book    of    Card    Games,    Handy 

Book  of  Synonyms,  each  50  cents;  Thomas  \. 

Crowell    &    Co. 

Tabular  Views  of  Universal  History,  earlier  tables 
by  the  late  G.  P.  Putnam,  and  continued  to 
date  by  Lynds  E.  Tones  and  Simeon  Strunskv. 
new  edition  revised  and  enlarged,  $2  net;  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

NEW    EDITIONS    OF    STANDARD    LIT- 
ERATURE. 

Abelard  and  Heloise,  the  love  letters,  rendered 
into  English  verse  by  Ella  Costillo  Bennea, 
$1.50  net;  Paul  Elder  &  Co. 

An  Inland  Voyage  and  Travels  with  a  Donkey,  by 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  pocket  editions,  each 
50  cents  net;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Astolat  Reprints,  popular  classics  printed  in  red 
and  black  on  hand-made  paper,  5  titles,  each 
with  photogravure  frontispiece,  75  cents  net; 
George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 

Astor  Editions  of  Prose,  new  vols.:  Trent's  Best 
American  'i  ales,  Thoreau's  Cape  Cod,  St. 
Francis's  Little  Flowers,  Browne's  Religio 
Medici,  Buxton's  Stories  of  Early  England, 
McSpadden's  Stories  from  Chaucer,  Edgar's 
Stories  from  Morris;  each  60  cents;  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co. 

Bacon's  Essays,  edited,  with  introduction  and 
notes,  by  Mary  Augustus  Scott,  $1.25  net; 
Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 

Caxton  series,  new  vols.:  Walter  Scott's  Poems, 
and  Victorian  Anthology;  each  $1.25  net; 
Charles  bcribner's  Sons. 

Centenary  Edition  of  Theodore  Parker's  Works, 
16  vols.,  first  vols.:  A  Discourse  of  Religion, 
Matter  and  Spirit,  The  American  Scholar; 
each  with  frontispiece  portrait,  $1  net;  Ameri- 
can  Unitarian   Association. 

Coleridge's  Biographia  Literaria,  edited,  with  in- 
troduction and  notes,  by  J.  Shawcross ;  Ox- 
ford University  Press. 

Dumas's  Works,  thin  paper  edition,  10  vols.,  each 
$1.25;  per  set,  $12.50;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  & 
Co. 

French  Classics  for  English  Readers,  edited  by 
Curtis  Hidden  Page  and  Adolphe  Cohn.  ne.V 
vol. :  Montaigne,  $2  net;  G.  P.  Putnam'j 
Sons. 

Handy  Volume  Classics,  pocket  edition,  new  vols.: 
Marcus  Aurelius's  Meditations,  Trent's  Best 
American  Tales,  Thoreau's  Cape  Cod,  St. 
Francis's  Little  Flowers,  Drummond's  Natural 
Law,  Browne's  Religio  Medici;  each  35  cents, 
leather,  75  cents;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

Hymns  of  the  Marshes,  by  Sidney  Lanier,  new 
edition,  illus.,  $1.75  net;  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

Hugo's  Works,  thin  paper  edition,  8  vols.,  each 
$1.25;  per  set,  $10;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

In  God's  Way,  and  The  Heritage  of  the  Kurts, 
by  B.  Bjornson,  each  in  2  vols.,  $2.50;  Mac- 
millan Company. 

Jane  Austen's  Novels,  pocket  edition,  with  frontis- 
pieces, 6  vols.,  each  $1  net;  Little,  Brown  & 
Co. 

John  Caldigate,  by  Anthony  Trollope,  2  vols.,  with 
frontispieces,    $2.50;    Dodd,    Mead   &  Co. 

Les  Classiques  Francais,  edited  by  H.  D.  O'Con- 
nor, 9  new  titles;  each  $1  net;  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's   Sons. 

Letters  of  William  and  Dorothy  Wordsworth, 
edited  by  William  Knight,  3  vols.,  S7.50  net- 
Ginn  &  Co. 

Library  of  Historical  Literature,  new  vol.:  The 
History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of 
James  II,  by  Lord  Macaulav,  edited  with  in- 
troduction and  notes  by  F.  F.  Henderson,  $2; 
E.    P.   Dutton  &  Co. 

Life  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  by  Sir  Fulke  Grevil, 
Caradoc  Press  edition,  illus.,  $2.50  net;  J.  B. 
Lippincott   Company. 

Longfellow  s  Sonnets,  edited  bv  Ferris  Greenslet, 
75  cents;  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Masterpieces  of  Alexander  Dumas,  pocket  edition, 
14  vols.,  with  frontispieces,  per  vol.,  $1  net 
Little,    Brown  &  Co. 

Masterpieces  of  Victor  Hugo,  pocket  edition,  10 
vols.,  with  frontispieces,  per  vol.,  $1  net- 
Little,    Brown  &   Co. 

Macaulay's  History  of  England,  5  vols..  $6.25; 
George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 

Mr.  Midshipman  Easy,  by  Captain  Marrvat,  illus., 
$2.50  net;  G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons. 

Mermaid  series,  new  vols.:  Lyly,  Peele.  Greene 
Kyd.  Plays  Preceding  Shakespeare.  Goldsm.'h! 
Sheridan,  Bulwer;  each  $1  net;  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons. 

On  the  Heights,  by  Berthold  Auerbach.  translated 
by  Simon  A.  Stern,  .new  one-volume  edition 
$1.50;   Henry  Holt  &  Co. 


"Ivanhoe,"    Prairie    Classics.     A.    C.    McClurg 
&   Co. 

Popular  Poets  scries.  10  vols.,  leather,  each  $2.25 
net;    Houghton,    Mifflin   &    Co. 

Poetical  Works  of  Bayard  Taylor,  with  introduc- 
tion by  Albert  H.  Smyth.  Astor  Edition,  60 
cents;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

Pope's  Iliad  of  Homer,  and  Odyssey  of  H 
lustrated  pocket  edition,   with  inl 
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A.  J.  Church,  illus.,  per  vol.,  $1  net;  John 
Lane  Company.  .  , 

Rbeingold,  by  Oliver  Huckel,  printed  in  two  colors, 
75  cents  net:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  it  Co. 

Songs  of  Motherhood,  by  Elizabeth  J.  Huckel, 
illus.,  75  cents  net;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

Poems  of  Wordsworth,  selected  and  edited  by 
Stopford  A.  Brooke,  illus.  in  photogravure, 
etc.;    by    E.    H.    New,    $3    net;    McClure,    Pml- 

Red  'Letter  Library,  new  vols.:  Burns's  Poems, 
with  introduction  by  Neil  Munroe;  Arnolds 
Poems,  with  introduction  by  Alice  Meynell; 
Thoreau's  Walden,  with  introduction  by  Kicb- 
ard  Whiteing;  each  $1;  H.  M.  Caldwell  Com. 
pany.  ,  .  .         — , 

Richard  Tefferies's  Works,  3  vols.,  comprising:  1  he 
Life  of  the  Fields,  The  Open  Air,  Nature  Near 
London;  per  vol.,  75  cents;  per  set,  $2.2s; 
Thomas  \.  Crowell  &  Co.  „-     ™ 

Religio  Medici,  and  other  essays,  by  Sir  Thomas 
"Browne,  with  portrait,  50  cents  net;  George 
W.  Tacobs  &  Co.  .      . 

Sangs  of  the  Poets,   printed   on   imitation   Japanese 
vellum,    7    titles,    each,    leather,    50    cents    net; 
George  W.  Tacobs  &  Co. 
Shakespeare's     Works,     First     Folio     edition,     new 
vols  :   Much   Ado  About  Nothing,    Romeo  and 
Tuliet,    The   Tempest,    Othello,    Winter's    Tale; 
per  vol.,  75  cents;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  _ 
Spencer's  Complete  Poetical  Works,  Cambridge  edi- 
tion, edited  by  R.  E.  Neil  Dodge,  with  photo- 
gravure portrait  and  vignette,  $3  net;    Bough- 
ton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  . 
Shakespeare's  Works,   Variorum  edition,  edited  by 
Horace    H.    Furness,    new    vol.:    Antony    and 
Cleopatra,   $4  net;    T.    B.   Lippincott  Company. 
The    Little    Flowers    of    St.    Francis,    newly    trans- 
lated bv  William   Hevwood,   with    introduction 
by  A.  G.  F.  Howell,  illus.,  $2  net;  George  W. 
Tacobs   &   Co. 
The  "Pilgrim's    Progress,    by    John    Bunyan,    illus., 

$1.75;  George  W.  Tacobs  &  Co. 
The    Golden    Poets,    edited    bv    OHphant    Smeaton, 
6    titles,    each    with    portrait,    ?1;    George    W. 
Tacobs  &  Co. 
The   Poetic    Classics,    4  new   titles,    each   30   cents; 

George  W.   Jacobs  S:  Co. 
The    Oakleaf    series,    printed    with    rubricated    in- 
itials   on    hand-made  paper,    10   titles,    each    75 
cents  net;   George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 
The  Cadogan  Booklets,  5  new  titles,  each  10  cents 

net;  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 
The    Christian   Year,    by   John    Keble,    with    photo- 
gravure   frontispiece,    $1.25    net;     George    W. 
Jacobs  &  Co. 
The    Imitation    of    Christ,    by    Thomas    a    Kempis, 
with    frontispiece,    $1.25    net;    George    W.    Ja- 
cobs &  Co. 
Thoreau's    Works.     Bijou     edition,    5    vols.,    $2.a0; 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 
Thomas  Bailev  Aldrich's  Works,  Riverside  edition, 
Vol."  IN,  "completing  the  set,  $1.50;  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co. 
The   Familiar  Letters  of  James  Howell,   edited   by 
Agnes    Repplier,    2    vols.,    with    photogravure 
frontispieces,  $5  net;  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
The    Poems    of    Samuel    Taylor    Coleridge,    edited, 
with    introduction,    by    Ernest    H.     Coleridge, 
illus.,  $3.50  net;  John  Lane   Company. 
The    Life    and    Writings    of    Benjamin    Franklin, 
edited  by  Albert  H.    Smyth,    Eversley  edition, 
10  vols.,  $15;   Macmillan   Company. 
The  Modern  Reader's  Bible,   edited  by  Richard  G. 
Moulton,  new  edition  in  one  volume;  Macmil- 
lan  Companv, 
The  New   Globe   Poets,    19   vols.;    Macmillan    Com- 
pany. 
The   Panel  books,    comprising:    Byron's  Don  Juan, 
Hamilton's     Memoirs     of     Count     Grammont, 
Goldsmith's  Life  of  Beau  Nash,  George  Eliot's 
Silas  Marner,  Creasy's  Decisive  Battles  of  the 
World,  Sage's  The  Devil  on  Two  Sticks,  Sheri- 
dan's   Plays,    Dickens's    Oliver    Twist,    Ovid's 
The  Art  of  Love,  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cranford,  Boc> 
caccio's  Tales    from   the    Decameron,    Nelson's 
Letters    to    Lady    Hamilton,    Daudet's    Sapho, 
Confessions  of  Rousseau,    Bronte's  Wuthering 
Heights,  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King,  Flau- 
bert's  Salambo,    Sterne's   A   Sentimental   Jour- 
ney,   Dumas's    Black    Tulip,    Maxims    of    Na- 
poleon; each  with  frontispiece,  $1.25  net;  Paul 
Elder  &  Co. 
The    Collected    Verse    of    Rudyard    Kipling,    $1.80 

net;    Doubleday,    Page   &   Co. 
From    Sea  to    Sea,   by   Rudyard    Kipling,    new  edi- 
tion complete  in  one  vol.,   $1.60  net;    Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co. 
The   Prairie   Classics,   a   series   of   uniform   reprints 
of  the  standard   writers  of  fiction,    first  vols.: 
Tale     of     Two     Cities,     Oliver     Twist,     Kenil- 
worth,     Ivanhoe ;     each     with     frontispiece     in 
color,  $1  net;  A.   C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
Twenty    Thousand    Leagues    Under    the    Seas,    by 
Jules    Verne,    illus.,    $2.50    net;     G.    P.     Put- 
nam's  Sons. 
The    Works    of    Theodore    Roosevelt,    Dakota    edi- 
tion,   16    vols.,    illus.,    per    vol.,    $1.50;    G.    P. 
Putnam's   Sons. 
The  Poems  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  edited  by  Edmund 
C.    Stedman    and    George   E.    Woodberrv,    with 
portrait,   $1;    Duffield  &  Co. 
The    Tragedies    of    Seneca,    translated    by     Frank 
Justus    Miller;    University    of    Chicago    Press. 
The    Kind's    Classics,    new    vols.:    George    Pettie's 
Petite    Palace    of    Pettie    His    Pleasure,    edited 
by    Israel    Gallancz;    The    Four    Last    Things, 
by     Sir     Thomas      More,      edited      by     Daniel 
O'Connor;    The  Utopia  of   Sir   Thomas   More, 
edited  by  Robert  Steele;  The  Song  of  Roland, 
newly    translated    from   the    Old    French,    with 
introduction     of     Professor     Brandin;     Dante's 
Vita  Nuova,  the  Italian  text  with  D.   G.   Ros- 
setti's    translation    on    opposite    pages,     edited 
by_    H.    Oelsner;    Chaucer  s    Legend    of    Good 
Women,     rendered    into     modern     English    by 
Professor    Skeat;    each    with    frontispiece,    75 
cents  net;  John  W.  Luce  &  Co. 
The  Novels  and  Stories  of  Ivan  Turgenieff,  trans- 
lated   from    the    Russian    by    Isabel    F.    Hap- 
good,     14    vols.,     6     new     titles,     each     $1.25; 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
The  Letters  of  Robert  Louis   Stevenson,  new  and 
cheaper  edition,  2  vols.,  $2;  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 
The   Rubaiyat   of  Omar   Khayyam,   new   edition  of 
the  Five  Versions,   with  twelve  colored  plates 
and  decorations  by  Blanche  McManus,  $1;  L. 
C.  Page  &  Co. 
The    Writings    of  Jane    Austen,    new    Cabinet    edi- 
tion,   12    vols.,    illus.    in    color,    per    set,    $18; 
Dana   Estes   &   Co. 
Thumb-Nail    Series,   new  vols.:    Longfellow's  Tales 
of    a    Wayside    Inn,     Dickens's     Seven     Poor 
Travelers,     Stevenson's    Travels    with    a    Don- 
key; each  with  frontispiece,  $1;  Century  Com- 
pany. 
Works  of  Charles  Dickens,  illustrated  handy  pocket 
edition,   20  vols.,   limp  leather,   each   $1;   John 
C.   Winston   Company. 
Works    of    Charles    Dickens,    popular    edition,    22 
vols.,    with    frontispieces,    per    vol.,    cloth     50 
cents,  leather  $1;  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 
Works    of    Richard    Jefferies,    in    3    vols.,     $3.75; 
George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 

HOLIDAY  GIFT  BOOKS. 

A  Lady  of  King  Arthur's  Court,  being  a  romance 

of  thn   Holv   Grail,   bv   Sarah   Hawks    Sterling, 

illus.  in  color,  $2.50;  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  by  Carl  Schurz  and  Truman  H. 

Bari'ctt,     illus.     in     photogravure;     Houghton, 

Miff.ii  &  Co. 

Bow!    of  Joys,    the   story   of   my    New    England 

gir  .food   home,    by   Lucy    Fitch    Perkins,    illus. 

lor  by  the  author,   $1.75   net;   A.    C.    Mc- 

Ilur.     &  Co. 


Art  Galleries  of  Europe  series,  new  vol.:  The  Art 
of  the  Prado,  bv  C.  S.  Ricketts,  illus.  in  photo- 
gravure, $2  net;  L.  C.  Page  S:  Co. 

\n  Encore,  by  Margaret  Deland,  illus.  by  Alice 
Barber  Stephens,  $1.50;  Harper  &  Brothers. 

\  Bachelor's  Baby,  by  Thomas  L.  Masson,  illus. 
by  Crosby,  Flagg,  Blashfield,  and  others,  $1.60 
net;  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 

Adventures  in  Contentment,  by  David  Grayson, 
illus.,  $1.50  net;   Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Mice  in  Blunderland,  by  John  Kendrick  Bangs, 
illus,  60  cents  net;  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Alice  in  Wonderland,  by  Lewis  Carroll,  illustrated 
by  Arthur  Rackham,  $1.40  net;  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co. 

A  Cheerful  Year  Book  for  190£  by  F.  M. 
Knowles,  illus.,  $1  net;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

\  Dream  of  Fair  Women,  and  other  poems,  by 
Alfred  Tennyson,  illus.,  $2;  George  W.  Ja- 
cobs &:  Co.  ,  ... 

\  Christmas  Carroll,  by  George  Witter,  illus.  in 
color,  etc.,  by  Frank  T.  Merrill,  $3  net;  G.  P. 
Putnam's    Sons. 

A  Ball  of  Yarn,  composed  of  four  skeins  of  three 
yarns  each,  its  unwinding  by  Robert  K. 
"Whiting,  illus.,  75  cents  net;  Paul  Elder  &  Co. 

A  Woman's  Tourney  Through  the  Philippines,  by 
Florence'K.    Russel,   illus.,   $2.50;    L.    C.    Page 

Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,  by  Ian  Maclaren, 
Heather   edition,   illus.,   $1.30;    Dodd,    Mead    is: 

Betel  Nuts,  Hindoo  aphorisms  interpreted  and  put 
into  rhyme  by  Arthur  Guiterman,  with  frontis- 
piece in  color,   75  cents  net;   Paul  Elder  &  Co. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast,  translated  from  the   French 
of  Ernest  Dowson,   illus.    in  color,   $3.50   net; 
Tohn  Lane  Company. 
Chiswick  Series,   new  vols.:    Christmas  Anthology; 
Christmas  Making,  bv  J.  R.  Miller;   Tennyson 
Calendar;  each  illus.,  50  cents  net;  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co. 
Christmasse    Tyde,    the    joys,    customs,    and    tradi- 
tions of  the  holidays  from  Christmas  Eve  on- 
ward   to    Twelfth    Night,    compiled    by    Jennie 
Day  Haines,  with  frontispiece  in  color,  $2  net; 
Paul  Elder  &  Co.  m      , 

Cranford,    with    introduction    by    Mrs.      Thackeray 
Ritchie,  illus.  in  color  by  Hugh  Thomson;  Mac- 
millan Company. 
Christmas   Every   Day,   by  William  Dean    Howells, 

illus.  in  color,  $1.75;  Harper  &:  Brothers. 
Cathedrals    and    Cloisters    of    Midland    France,    by 
Elise  W.    Rose  and  Vida  H.    Francis,  2   vols., 
illus.  in  photogravure,  etc.,  $5  net;  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons. 
Christmas-Card     Books,     comprising:     An     Undis- 
covered   Island,    by    Hamilton    Wright    Mabie; 
Chrysanthemums,     by     Maurice     Maeterlinck; 
Chris'mus    is    a-Coinhi',     by      Paul     Laurence 
Dunbar ;     Rab     and    His      Friends,      by      John 
Brown;  The  Christmas  Tree,  by  Charles  Dick- 
ens; Dream  Children,  by  Charles  Lamb;   Billy 
Boy,  by  John  Luther  Long;  per  vol.,  25  cents; 
Dodd,  Mead   &   Co. 
Cupid's    Pack    of    Cards,    and    some    twisted    chips, 
by  Walter  Pulitzer,  illus.,   $1;  John   W.    Luce 
&    Co. 
Cynics'    Calendar    of    Revised    Wisdom,    1908,    by 
Ethel  Watts- Mum  ford   Grant,   Oliver  Herford, 
and  Addison    C.    Mizner,    illus.,    75    cents   net; 
Paul  Elder  &  Co. 
David,   edited  by  Willard   S.    Richardson,   illus.   by 

Arthur  Becher,  $2.50;  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Favorite    Fair;-    Tales,    illus.    by    Peter   Newell,    $3 

net;  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Famous    Painters    of   America,    by  J.    Walker    Mc- 
Spadden,  illus.,  $2.50  net;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
&    Co. 
Faithless   Nellv    Grav,   by   Thomas  Hood,    illus.    by 
Robert    Seaver,    75    cents;    Houghton,    Mifflin 
S:  Co. 
Familiar  Faces,  by  Harrv  Graham,  illus.,  $1;  Duf- 
field &  Co. 
Germany,     described     bv     great     writers,     compiled 
by    Esther    Singleton,    illus.,    $1.60    net;    Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co. 
Gods  and  Heroes  of  Old  Japan,  by  Violet  M.  Pas- 
teur, illus.  in  color,  etc.,  $3.50  net;  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott Company. 
Gallantry,  by  James  Branch  Cabell,  illus.  in  color 

by  Howard  Pyle,  52;  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Holly,    by    Ralph    Henry    Barbour,    illus.    in    color, 

etc.,  $2;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
Historic  Churches  of  America,  by  Nellie  U.   Wal- 
lington,   with  introduction  by   Edward  Everett 
Hale,  illus.,  $2  net;   Duffield  &  Co. 
Helen's  Babies,   by  John  Habberton,   author's   edi- 
tion, illus.  in  color,   etc.,   $1.50;   Moffat,   Yard 
&  Co. 
Historic  Landmarks  of  America,  described  by  great 
writers,    compiled   by    Esther    Singleton,    illus., 
$1.60  net;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
Holland    Sketches,    by    Edward    Penfield.    illus.    in 
color  by  the  author,  $2.50  net;   Charles  Scrib- 
ner's   Sons. 
How  to   Tell  the   Birds    from  the   Flowers,    verses 
and  illustrations  by  Robert  W.  Wood,  50  cents 
net;   Paul  Elder  &"  Co. 
In    Old    School    Days,    by    Will    Carleton,    illus.    in 
color  by  Tames  Montgomery  Flagg,  $1.50  net; 
Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 
In    Lighter    Vein,    a    collection    of    anecdotes,    bon 
mots,   witty  sayings,   etc.,   collected  and  edited 
by   Tohn  De   Morgan,    with   frontispiece,    $1.50 
net;  Paul  Elder  &  Co. 
In  the  Border  Country,  edited  by  W.  Shaw  Spar- 
row, illus.  in  color  from  water-color  drawings 
by    James    Orrock,    text    by    W.    S.    Crockett, 
$2.50  net;   George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 
In   Rustic    England,    edited  by  W.    Shaw   Sparrow, 
illus.  in  color  by  Birket  Foster,  text  bv  A.  B. 
Daryll,  $2.50  net;    George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 
Immensee,    by    Theodore    Storm,    translated    from 
the   German  by    George   P.    Upton,   with    illus- 
trations and  decorations,  $1.75  net;  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg &  Co. 
Italy,   the  Magic  Land,  by  Lillian  Whiting,   illus., 

"$2.50  net;  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
Tohn  Harvard  and  His  Times,  by  Henry  C.  Shelley, 

illus.,   $2   net;    Little,    Brown   &   Co. 
Love    Affairs    of    Literary    Men,    by    Myrtle    Reed, 
with  portraits  in  color,   $1.50  net;   G.   P.   Put- 
nam's  Sons. 
Lady      Geraldine's     Courtship,      by     Elizabeth      B. 
'Browning,   illus.  by   G.    C.   Wilmshurst,   $2.50; 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Man,-,    Queen    of    Scots,    by   Walter    Wood,    edited 
by  W.    Shaw  Sparrow,  illus.  in  color,  $5  net; 
D.    Appleton   &   Co. 
Many    Happv    Returns    of    the    Dav.    bv    Helen    P. 
Strong,  illus.  in  color,  $1.25;  H.   M.  Caldwell 
Company. 
Mother  Goose  in  Silhouettes,   cut  by  Katharine  G. 
Buffum,   illus.,    75   cents;   Houghton,    Mifflin  & 
Co. 
My    Ladv    Caprice,    by    Jeffery    Farnol,    with    illus- 
trations and  border  decorations,   $1.50;    Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co. 
Mother,    by    Owen    Wister,    illus.    in    color,    etc., 

$1.25;    Dodd,    Mead    &   Co. 
Nature   Calendar,   with  quotations  from  the  works 
of  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie,  illus.  in  color,  $2; 
Dodd.    Mead   &   Co. 
Natural  History   of   Selborne  and   Observations  in 
Nature,   by  Gilbert  White,  with  text  and   new 
letters  of  the  Buckland  edition,  introduction  by 
John    Burroughs,    illus.    from    photographs    by 
Clifton    Johnson,    new    one-volume    edition,    $2 
net;   D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Our  Country  Home,  by  Frances  Kingsley  Hutchin- 
son, illus.,  $2  net;  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
Old    Spanish   Masters,    engraved   on   wood  by   Tim- 
othy Cole,  with  text  by  Charles  H.   Caffin,   $6 
net ;    Century    Company. 
Old    and    New    fapan,    by    Clive   Holland,    illus.    in 
color  bv   Montagu   Smith;   E.    P.   Dutton   &   Co. 


Old    New    England    Inns,    by    Mary'    C.    Crawford, 

illus.,   $2;    L.    C.   Page  &  Co. 
Our  Baby's  Journal,  by  Helen  P.  Strong,  illus.   in 

color,  50  cents;  H.  M.  Caldwell  Company. 
Old  Paths  and  Legends  of  the  New  England  Bor- 
der,  by  Katharine  M.   Abbott,   illus.    in  photo- 
gravure, etc.,  $3.50  net;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Our  Girls,   poems  in  praise  of  the  American  girl, 
illus.    in    color,    etc.,    by     Howard      Chandler 
Christy,  $2.50  net;  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 
Paul  Rtvere's  Ride,  by  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  to- 
gether    with    Revere's    Own    Narrative,    illus., 
$1 ;  Houghton,   Mifflin  &  Co. 
Palgrave's   Golden  Treasury,   illus.    in  color  by    R. 

Anning  Bell,  $3  net;  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
Portraits    and    Portrait    Painting,     by     Estelle    M. 
Hurll,  illus.  in  photogravure  and  duogravure, 
$2.50;  L.  C.  Page  S:  Co. 
Poets'    Country,    edited   by   Andrew   Lang,    illus.    in 
color  by  Francis  S.  Walker,  $5  net;  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company. 
Popular  Priced    Series  of   Great    Cities,    new  titles: 
Paris,    by    E.    Reynolds- Ball,    2    vols.;    Ronu-, 
by    Clara    E.    Clement,    2    vols.;    each    illus.    in 
photogravure,  etc.,  $3;  Dana  Estes  &  Co. 
Remarque   Editions  of  Literary'  Masterpieces,   new 
vols.:    The    Man    Without    a    Country,    by     lid- 
ward    Everett    Hale;     Whittier's     Snowbound; 
Salome,  by  Oscar  Wilde;  The  Ballad  of  Read 
ing  Gaol,  "by  Oscar  Wilde;   each   with    frontis- 
piece, 40  cents;  H.  M.  Caldwell  Company. 
Silas  Marner,  by  George  Eliot,  illus.  in  color,  etc., 

by  Hugh  Thomson;  Macmillan  Companj'. 
Sieges,  by  E.  Gilliat;  Adventures  in  Great  Forests. 
by  H.  W.  G.  Hyrst;   each  illus.,  $1.50  net;  J. 
B.   Lippincott   Company. 
Sport  Royal,  by  Anthony  Hope,  illus.  in  color,   $2 

net;  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Shakespeare's    Christmas    Gift    to    Queen    Bess,    by 
Anna  B.   McMahan,  illus.,   $1    net;  A.    C.   Mc- 
Clurg &  Co. 
Sweet  Arden,  a  book  of  the  Shakespeare  country, 
by    George    Morley,      illus.      in     color,    $1.25; 
George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 
The    Harrison    Fisher    Book,    reproductions    of    his 
drawings   in  color  and   black  and   white,    with 
introduction  by  James  B.    Carrington,  $3  net: 
Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 
The    Grandissimes,   by    George   W.    Cable,    illus.    in 
photogravure,    etc.,    by    Albert    Herter,    $2.50; 
Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 
The    Astonishing    Tale    of    a    Pen-and-ink    Puppet, 
or  The   Gentle  Art  of  Illustrating,   by    Oliver 
Herford,     illus.,     $1     net;     Charles     Scribner's 
Sons. 
The  Hanging  of  the  Crane,  by  Henry  Wadsworch 
Longfellow,    illus.    in   color  by  Arthur  I.    Kel- 
ler;   Houghton,    Mifflin    &    Co. 
The  First  Nantucket  Tea  Partv,  by  Walter  Tittle, 

illus.,  $2  net;  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
The    Rivals,    by    Richard    B.    Sheridan,    with    intro- 
duction by  Brander  Matthews,  illus.  in  photo- 
gravure,   $2.50    net;    Thomas     Y.     Crowell     & 
Co. 
The    Farmer's    Boy,    and    The    Country'    School,    by 
Clifton  Tohnson,  each  illus.,  $1.50  net;  Thomas 
Y.   Crowell  &  Co. 
The  Old  Year  and  the  New,  by  Charles  E.  Jeffer- 
son,   printed     in     two     colors,    75    cents    net ; 
Thomas  Y.   Crowell  &  Co. 
The    Music   Lover,   by   Henry   van    Dyke,    illus.    in 

color,  $1   net;   Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 
The    Parables,    edited   bv    Lvman    Abbott,    illus.    bv 

Arthur  Becher,  $2.50;  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
The  Arabian  Nights,  rewritten  by  Lawrence  Hous- 
man,  illus.  in  color  by  Dulac,  $5  net;   Charles 
Scribner's   Sons. 
The    Rubric    series,    first    vols. :    The    Canticle    of 
the  Sun  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,   Rubaiyat  of 
Omar    Khayyam,    The      Constitution      of     the 
United    States,    The    Declaration    of    Independ- 
ence,   Lincoln's   Gettysburg  Oration   and    First 
and  Second  Inaugural  Addresses,  Washington's 
Farewell  Address;   each  60  cents  net;   Duffield 
&  Co. 
The   Raven,   including  the  Philosophy  of   Composi- 
tion, by  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  quarto  photogravure 
edition,  with  reproductions  of  oil  paintings  by 
Galen  J.  Perrett,  $6  net;  Paul  Elder  &  Co. 
The   Spinners'  Book  of  Fiction,   illus.   in  color,   $2 

net;  Paul  Elder  &  Co. 
The  Abbey  Classics,  edited  by  Walter  Taylor  Field, 
first  vols. :  Burns's  Cotter's  Saturday  Night, 
Milton's  Ode  on  the  Nativity,  Lowell's  Vision 
of  Sir  Launfal,  Longfellow's  Building  of  the 
Ship ;  per  volume,  30  cents  net ;  leather,  $1 
net;  Paul  Elder  &  Co. 
The    Ariel    Booklets,     18    new    titles,    with    photo- 

fravure    frontispieces,    per    vol.,    75    cents;    G. 
'.    Putnam's    Sons. 
The    Colour    of    London,    personal,    historical,    and 
social,   by  W.  J.   Loftie,    with   introduction  by 
M.  H.  Spielmann,  illus.  in  color,  etc.,  $6  net; 
George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 
The    Tale    of    a    Checkbook,    by    Newton    Newldrk, 

illus.,  75  cents;  John  W.  Luce  &  Co. 
The  Simple  Jography,  by  Peter  Simple,   illus.,   $1- 

John  W.  Luce  &  Co. 
The   True   Lovers'    Treasury',    edited   by    Carrie   T. 

Lowell,    illus.,    $1.50;    Dana    Estes  &   Co. 
The    Heart    of    Spain,     an    artist's    impression    of 
Toledo,  by  btewart  Dick,   illus.   in  color,   etc., 
$1.25;  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 
The    Auld    Ayrshire    of    Robert    Burns,    by    T.    F. 
Henderson,    illus.    in   color,    $1.25;    George  W. 
Jacobs  Sc  Co. 
The    Land    of    Make-Believe,    and    other    Christmas 
poems,    by    Wilbur    Nesbit,    illus.,    $1.40    net; 
Harper  &  Brothers. 
The  Woman's  Exchange,  bv  Ruth  M.  Stuart,  illus., 

$1.25;  Harper  &  Brothers. 
The  Story  of  the  Other  Wise  Man,  by  Henry'  van 
Dyke,  edition  de  luxe,  illus.  in  color  by  Enrico 
Monetti,  $5;  Harper  &  Brothers. 
The  Cathedral  series,  new  vol. :  The  Cathedrals  of 
Italv,  by  Francis  Miltoun,  illus.,  $2.50;  L.    C. 
Page  &  Co. 
Turkey    and    the    Turks,    the    lands,    the    peoples, 
and    the    institutions    of  the   Ottoman    Empire, 
by  Will    S.   Monroe,   illus.,   $3;   L.    C.   Page  & 
Co. 
The  Mexico  of  Today,  by  H.  O.  Winter,  illus.,  $3; 

L.   C.  Page  &  Co. 
The  Umbrian  Cities  of  Italy,  by  J.  W.  and  A.  M. 
Cruicksbank,    2    vols.,    illus.,    $3;    L.    C.    Page 
&  Co. 
The  Lincoln  Year  Book,  axioms  and  aphorisms  for 
every   day    in   the   year,    compiled  by    Wallace 
Rice,  with  frontispiece,  $1  net;  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co. 
The  Franklin  Year  Book,  maxims  and  morals  for 
every-day    in    the    year,    compiled    by    Wallace 
Rice,  with  frontispiece,  $1  net;  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co. 
The    Castles    and    Chateaux    of    Old    Navarre,    by 
Francis    Miltoun,    illus.    in    color    by    Blanche 
McManus,  $3;  L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 
The   Castles  and  Keeps  of  Scotland,   by  Frank   R. 
Fraprie,    illus.    in    color    and    duogravure,    $3; 
L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 
The     Automobilist    Abroad,     by    Francis    Miltoun, 
illus.    in  color  by   Blanche   McManus,    $3   net; 
L.   C.  Page  &  Co. 
Under    the    Holly    Bough,    a    collection    of    Christ- 
mas   poetry,    edited   by    Ina    R.    Warren,    illus. 
in   photogravure,    $1.50;    George   W.    Tacobs    & 
Co. 
The    Wooing    of    Hiawatha,    by    Henry    W.    Long- 
fellow,  illus.,   75  cents;   John  W.   Luce  &  Co. 
The    Ingoldsby    Legends,    illus.    in    color,    etc.,    by- 
Arthur  Rackham,  $6  net;  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
The  Value   of   Sincerity   and   Character,    edited  by 
Mary      M.      Barrows,      with      introduction      by 
Thomas  W.  Higginson,  $1.50;  H.  M.   Caldwell 
Company. 
The    Renaissance    series,     new     vols.:      Whittier's 
Snowbound;    Salome,  by   Oscar  Wilde;    Poems 
and    Poesies,    edited    by    Charles    Welsh;    each 


with  border  designs  in  tint,  $2.50;  H.  M.  Cald- 
well Company. 

The  Stork  Book,  by  Newton  Newkirk,  illus.,  $1; 
H.  M.  Caldwell  Company. 

Venetian  Life,  by  William  D.  Howells,  illus.  in 
color,   $5   net;  Houghton,    Mifflin  &  Co. 

What  Is  Worth  While  series,  new  vols.:  The 
Battle  of  Life,  by  Henry  van  Dyke;  Glimpses 
of  the  Heavenly*  Life,  by  J.  R.  Miller;  The 
Good  Old  Way,  by  Henry  van  Dyke;  Growth 
Without  End,  by  Johanna  Pirscher;  Heart  of 
Good  Health,  by  Anna  Payson  Call;  Spiritual 
Care  of  a  Child,  by  A.  R.  B.  Lindsay;  each  30 
cents   net ;    Thomas   Y.    Crowell   &   Co. 

Weather  Opinions,  a  book  of  seasonable  quotations 
with  original  interleaves  on  weather  subjects, 
by  Jennie  D.  Haines,  with  frontispiece  in 
color,  $2;  Paul  Elder  &  Co. 

With  Wordsworth  in  England,  by  Anna  B.  Mc- 
Mahan, illus.,  $1.40-  net;  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

Western  Classics,  comprising:  The  Sea  Fogs,  by 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  with  introduction  by 
Thomas  R.  Bacon;  The  Case  of  Summerfield, 
by  William  H.  Rhodes,  with  introduction  by 
Geraldine  Bonner;  Tennessee's  Partner,  by 
Bret  Harte,  with  introduction  by  William  D. 
Armes;  A  Son  of  the  Gods  and  A  Horseman 
in  the  Sky,  by  Ambrose  Bierce,  with  introduc- 
tion by  W.  C.  Morrow;  each  with  photogravure 
frontispiece,  $1.50  net;  Paul  Elder  &  Co. 

Ye  Gardeyne  Boke,  songs  in  prose  and  verse,  com- 


piled'by    Jennie    D.    Haines,    $1.50    net;    Paul 


Elder  & 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Colonial    Receipt    Books,    compiled    and    edited    by 

Mrs.    Frederick   S.    Giger,   $1.50   net;   John    C. 

Winston  Company. 

Commerce    in   War,    by    L.    A.    Atherly    Jones    and 

Hugh  H.  L.  Bellot,  $6  net;  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Decisive  Battles  of  the  Law,  by  Frederick  Trevor 

Hill,   $2.25   net;   Harper  &   Brothers. 
Ease    in    Conversation,    by    Emma    C.    Hewitt,    50 

cents;    George   W.   Jacobs   &    Co. 
"Dame   Curtsey's"    Book  of   Novel    Entertainments 
for    Every    Day    in    the    Year,    by    Ellye    H. 
Glover,  illus.,  $1  net;  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
Dredging    for      Gold      in      California,     by    D'Arcy 
Weatherbe,    illus.,    $4;    Mining    and    Scientific 
Press. 
From    Sail   to    Steam,    by  Alfred    T.    Mahan,    $2.25 

net;  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Fortification,    its   past    achievements,    recent    devel- 
opment,   and    future    progress,    by    Sir    George 
S.  Clarke,  new  edition,  illus.,  $4.50  net;  E.  P. 
Dutton    &    Co. 
Greek    and    Latin    Inscriptions,    by    William    Kelly- 
Prentice,   illus.,  $10  net;   Century  Company. 
Good    Form   for  Women,    a   guide  to    conduct   and 
dress  on   all    occasions,   by   Mrs.    Charles  Har- 
court,    $1 ;   John    C.    Winston    Company. 
Guest    Book,    a    record    of   the    visitor's    name,    ad- 
dress, date,  and  remarks,  decorated  by  Robert 
W.  Hyde,  $6  net;  Paul  Elder  &  Co. 
Guide    to    Modern    Cookerv,    by    M.    Escoffier,    $4 

net;  McClure,  Phillips' &  Co. 
Home,    School,    and    Vacation,    a    book    of    sugges- 
tions, by  Annie  W.   Allen,  $1.25   net;    Hough- 
ton,   Mifflin  &  Co. 
High    Living,    a    classified    collection    of    practical 
and    tempting    recipes    from    southern    climes, 
compiled   by  L.   L.    McLaren,    new   edition,    75 
cents   net;    Paul    Elder   &    Co. 
Horses,    their    points    and    management    in    health 
and    disease,    by    Frank    T.    Barton,    illus.,    $3 
net;   J.   B.   Lippincott   Company. 
In   Holy    Matrimonv,    a    bridal-day    book,    50    cents 

net;   Jennings   &   Graham. 
Journeys  of  Observation,   by  T.   P.    Rickard,   illus., 

$3.50;    Mining   and    Scientific    Press. 
Law,  its  origin,  growth,  and  function,  by  James  C. 

Carter;   G.    P.   Putnam's  Sons. 
Library   of  Useful    Stories,    new    vols. :    The    Story- 
of  Iron   and    Steel,   by  Joseph    R.    Smith;    The 
Story  of  Gold,  by  Joseph  R.  Smith;  each  illus., 
75  cents  net;   D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Novelties    and    How    to     Make    Them,     50    cents; 

George  W.  Jacobs  &   Co. 
Pretty  Polly,  the  story'  of  a  great  race  horse,  illus., 

$2.50   net;   John    Lane    Company. 
Recent  Cyanide  Practice,  edited  by  T.  A.  Rickard, 

illus.,  $2;  Mining  and  Scientific  Press. 
Salesmanship,    Deportment,    and    System,    by    Wil- 
liam   A.    Corbion,    $1    net;    George    W.    Jacobs 
&  Co. 
Select    Essays    in    Anglo-American    Legal    History, 
compiled    and    edited    by    a    committee    of    the 
Association  of  American  Law  Schools,  3  vols., 
$12   net;    Little,    Brown   &   Co. 
Society   in    the    Country   House,    anecdotal    records 
of    six    centuries,    by    T.    H.    S.    Escott,    with 
photogravure   frontispiece,   $4  net;    George  W. 
Jacobs  &  Co. 
Some   Clerical   Types,    by  John    Kendal,    illus.,    $1; 

John  Lane  Company. 
Some  Neglected  Aspects  of  War,  by  A.  T.  Ma- 
han, to  which  are  added  The  Power  T  hat 
Makes  for  Peace,  by  H.  S.  Pritchett,  and 
The  Capture  of  Private  Property  at  Sea,  by 
Julian  Corbett,  $1.50  net;  Little,  Brown  S- 
Co. 
Straight    Talks    on    Business,    by    William    Gamble, 

$1  net;   George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 
Submarine    Warfare,    past    and    present,    by    Her- 
bert  Fyfe,    with    introduction    by    Sir    E.    Fre- 
mantle,    second   edition,    revised   by  John   Ley- 
land,  illus.,  $3  net;  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
Sunday    Night    Suppers,    bv    Christine   T.    Herrick, 

$1;   Dana  Estes  &  Co. 
The  Metallurgy  of  the  Common   Metals,   by  Leon- 
ard   S.    Austin,    illustrated,    $4;    Mining    and 
Scientific   Press. 
The    Optimists'    Good    Morning,    bv    Florence    H. 

Perin,    $1    net;    Little,    Brown    &    Co. 
The   Indian  as  a  Product  of  Environment,   by  A. 
J.    Flynn,    illus.,    $1.50    net;    Little,    Brown    & 
Co. 
The    Discoveries    in    Crete    and    their    bearing    on 
the   history  of   ancient   civilization,   by    R.    M. 
Burrows,  $2  net;  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
The  Indians'   Book,  by  Natalie  Curtis,  with  intro- 
ductory   note    by    President    Roosevelt,    illus. 
in  color,   etc..   $7.50   net;    Harper  &  Brothers. 
The    Secrets    of    the    Vatican,    the    palace    of    the 
popes,  by  Douglas  Sladen,  illus.,  $5  net;  J.  B. 
Lippincott   Company. 
The  Pearl,   its  story,  its  charm,  and  its  value,  by 
W.    R.    Cattelle,    illus.,    $2    net;    J.    B.    Lippin- 
cott Company. 
The  Red  Reign,  the  true  story  of  an  adventurous 
year  in  Russia,  by  Kellogg  Durland,  illus.,  $2 
net;    Century    Company. 
The    Romance    of   an    Old    Ship-Master,    edited    by 
Ralph  D.  Paine,  $1.50  net;  Outing  Publishing 
Company. 
The  Horse,  how  to  ride,  and  drive,  etc.,  by  F.  M. 

Ware,   $1   net;   Outing  Publishing  Company. 
Practical    Agriculture,    by    W.    F.    Massey,    $1.50 

net;    Outing  Publishing   Company. 

The  Heritage  of  Dress,  being  notes  on  the  history 

and    evolution    of    clothes,    by    Wilfred    Mark 

Webb,  $3.50  net;  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

The    Art   of    Retouching    Systematized,    by    Ida    L. 

Hower,    illus.,   $1    net;    A.    C.   McClurg  &   Co. 

The  Principles  of  Breeding,  by  Eugene  Davenport, 

illus.;    Ginn    &    Co. 
The     World's     Commercial     Products,     by    W.     G. 
Freeman  and  S.  E.  Chandler,  illus.,  $3.50  net; 
Ginn  &  Co. 
The     101     Epicurean    Thrills    series,    by    May     E. 
Southworth,       new      vols.:      Desserts,      Layer 
Cakes,  Oysters;  each  50  cents  net;  Paul  Elder 
&   Co. 
Wedding  Blossoms,  50  cents  net;  Jennings  &  Gra- 
ham. 
What  Can  a  Young  Man  Do?  by  Frank  W.    Rol- 
lins, $1.50  net;  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
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FICTION  IN   DRAMA  AND  IN   THE  NOVEL. 


By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


The  watchmen  of  the  literary  world  are  asking  them- 
selves if  the  institution  of  the  novel  has  all  the  stability 
that  it  seems  to  have,  if  its  hold  upon  popular  fancy  will 
be  permanent,  and  if  the  challenge  of  the  drama  may 
not  be  an  effective  one.  After  all.  there  have  been 
such  changes  before.  A  fickle  popular  favor  has  found 
its  chief  delight  now  in  one  form  of  expression  and 
now  in  another.  Poetry,  drama,  and  the  essay  have 
followed  each  other  through  sunshine  and  shade,  and 
if  for  the  moment  the  novel  has  seemed  to  carry  all 
before  it  and  to  be  easily  triumphant  over  competition 
it  is  too  soon  to  talk  of  a  divine  right  or  to  suppose 
that  public  taste  has  cast  an  irrevocable  vote.  Indeed, 
there  may  already  be  indications  of  a  change  due  not 
so  much  to  popular  initiative  as  to  a  redistribution  of 
rewards  to  which  modern  writers  can  not  remain  indif- 
ferent and  which  may  have  a  sensible  effect  upon  liter- 
ary' taste.  We  may  have  a  strong  preference  for  one 
form  of  expression  over  another,  but  we  shall  be  still 
inclined  to  allow  to  genius  a  first  choice  and  to  follow 
obediently  where  genius  leads. 

And  so  we  have  to  face  the  fact  that  we  are  paying 
much  larger  rewards  to  the  dramatist  than  to  the  nov- 
elist and  there  is  no  need  to  point  out  the  inevitable 
result  in  a  disturbance  of  existing  equilibrium.  Jerome 
K.  Jerome,  for  example,  has  not  only  written  a  play, 
"Sylvia  of  the  Letters,"  but  he  practically  says  that 
henceforth  he  will  write  nothing  but  plays.  Speaking 
perhaps  with  some  of  the  irresponsibility  of  the  farceur, 
he  says :  "The  Carnegie  libraries  have  driven  me  out  of 
the  business  of  writing  books  into  that  of  writing  plays. 
There  is  no  more  money  in  books :  one  has  to  write 
plays  to  make  money  now.  There  is  not  the  demand 
for  books  that  there  was,  because  people  do  not  buy  as 
they  used  to,  but  get  them  from  a  convenient  library. 
This  has  made  a  playwright  of  me."  Going  further 
afield,  we  are  confronted  by  such  facts  as  these:  the 
author  of  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy"  received  $25,000 
from  her  book,  but  as  a  drama  the  work  yielded  her  the 
comfortable  sum  of  $125,000.  The  circulation  of 
"Sherlock  Holmes"  was,  of  course,  an  enormous  one 
and  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  must  have  profited  largely, 
but  he  made  five  times  more  from  the  play  than  he 
did  from  the  book.  Over  one  million  copies  of  "David 
Harum"  were  sold,  but  real  fortune  came  from  the  play 
and  not  from  the  novel.  In  the  presence  of  such  facts 
as  these  the  ordinary  commercial  instinct  of  the  day 
can  furnish  positive  predictions  which  will  not  be 
greatly  vitiated  by  those  other  literary  factors  of  which 
commercial  instinct  knows  nothing  at  all.  Trade  fol- 
lows the  flag,  and  even  genius  is  not  indifferent  to  the 
value  of  the  coins  cast  into  its  hat. 

But  the  tendency  to  forsake  the  novel  for  the  drama 
is  not  due  entirely  to  a  desire  for  gain.  Perhaps  even 
Mr.  Jerome,  who  so  frankly  adopts  the  terminology  of 
the  market,  may  really  be  actuated  by  a  laudable  ambi- 
tion to  attempt  what  is  supremely  difficult  rather  than 
what  is  relatively  easy.  His  success  is  a  matter  for 
future  determination,  for  he  must  be  well  aware  that 
the  art  which  he  seems  so  eager  to  forsake  is  by  no 
means  identical  with  the  one  he  intends  to  essay.  The 
novel  and  the  drama  are  not  interchangeable  terms,  nor 
is  even  their  relationship  a  matter  of  precise  and  easy 
specification.  Mr.  Jerome  must  know  that  the  supreme 
genius  of  the  novelist  has  sometimes  failed  completely 
to  meet  the  steel-clad  exactions  of  the  stage  and  that  an 
easy  confidence  acquired  as  a  story  writer  has  some- 
times been  the  forerunner  of  disaster  or  at  least 
mediocrity  behind  the  footlights.  Charles  Dickens,  su- 
preme in  the  art  of  the  novelist,  proved  by  "No  Thor- 
oughfare" that  he  was  quite  unable  to  write  a  play  that 
could  at  all  rise  above  the  ruck  of  his  period.  Daudet. 
and  Zola,  and  Goncourt,  and  Flaubert  all  believed  that 
their  genius  was  two-headed  and  that  they  could  smite 
with  equal  force  upon  the  anvil  of  the  novelist  or  of 
the  playwright.  They  discovered  their  mistake  and 
they  discovered  it  so  ungraciously  as  to  call  upon  their 
heads  the  grave  rebuke  of  M.  Brunetiere,  who  reminded 
them,  so  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Brander  Matthews,  that 
the  drama  and  the  novel  are  separate  and  distinct 
things,  each  with  its  own  laws  and  its  own  limitations ; 
that  although  there  were  similarities,  there  were  also 
dissimilarities;  that  the  drama  was  not  to  be  under- 
taken lightly  as  a  task  already  learned,  but  rather  with 
a  full  appreciation  first  of  its  great  worthiness  and 
secondly  of  the  care  necessary  to  understand  and  to 
comply  with  its  demands.  These  French  writers  were 
by  no  means  the  first  to  suppose  that  they  could  step 
from  shore  to  shore  without  wetting  their  feet.  Per- 
haps the  present  tendency  will  show  that  they  are  not 
to  be  the  last. 

All  history  shows  that  it  is  the  great  task  that  at- 
tracts the  great  mind.  That  a  work  has  unusual  dif- 
ficulties, so  far  from  leading  us  to  expect  that  it  will 
be  done  indifferently  is  the  best  of  all  reasons  why  it 
will  be  done  surpassingly  well.  It  is  the  easy  things 
and  not  the  hard  ones  that  are  ill  done,  because  w'hen 
we  ask  of  our  innate  resources  some  special  power, 
some  exceptional  strength,  nature  always  gives  us 
fourfold.  Without  any  question  this  is  one  of  the 
most  creditable  reasons  why  the  drama  is  pulling  so 
hard  upon  the  ranks  of  the  novelist.  The  field  tempts 
in  proportion  to  the  exacting  nature  of  its  demands.  It 
is  that  other  world  that  the  strong  man,  knowing  his 
strength,  yearns  to  conquer.  It  is  a  struggle  in  which 
there  are  no  compromises,  no  quarter  given  or  taken, 
in  which  the  uttermost  farthing  must  be  paid  and 
wherein   an   inexorable   law   must   be    fulfilled   to   the 


letter.  Small  wonder  that  the  strong  men  of  litera- 
ture should  have  an  eager  ambition  to  do  what  demands 
so  great  a  strength  and  so  great  a  dexterity  and  devo- 
tion. So  far  as  they  can  look  upward  at  their  new 
task  they  will  succeed.  It  is  those  who  condescend  to 
it  who  fail. 

To  pass  from  the  novel  to  the  play  is  to  give  up  the 
utmost  liberty  for  the  utmost  constraint.  The  novelist 
has  no  limitations  other  than  his  ability  to  please.  He 
may  confine  his  story  to  twenty  pages  or  he  may  expand 
it  to  a  thousand.  He  may  produce  his  effects  with  a 
perfect  prodigality  of  leisure  or  he  may  borrow  from 
the  drama  its  power  of  condensation  and  present  us 
with  a  series  of  tableaux  startling  in  their  intensity 
and  suggestiveness.  He  may  wander  to  and  fro  in  the 
earth  and  up  and  down  on  it  at  the  beckoning  of  his 
own  fancy,  and  so  long  as  he  can  continue  to  entertain 
there  is  none  to  make  him  afraid.  He  can  exhaust  the 
possibilities  of  the  language  in  his  descriptions  of 
scenery  and  he  can  make  us  understand  the  character 
of  his  heroes  by  genealogical  disquisition  to  which 
there  is  no  limit  except  the  patience  of  his  readers. 
He  may  tell  his  story  in  the  first  person  or  in  the 
third,  he  may  throw  it  into  the  form  of  a  diary  or  of 
a  series  of  letters,  it  may  be  reminiscent  or  contempo- 
rary, and  all  these  forms  can  be  combined  in  consecu- 
tive chapters.  He  can  appeal  to  the  widest  circles  of 
the  public  or  he  can  write  for  the  few  who  are  scat- 
tered here  and  there  throughout  a  continent,  with  the 
full  assurance  that  his  message  will  ultimately  reach 
those  for  whom  it  is  intended.  He  can  introduce  his 
characters  when  and  where  he  will  and  the  number  of 
them  will  not  add  a  cent  to  his  printing  bill.  He  can 
put  them  on  the  stage  one  by  one  or  in  battalions,  and 
at  his  will  he  can  dismiss  them  and  leave  the  stage 
empty.  And  if  he  wishes  he  can  send  them  all  on 
a  vacation  while  he  philosophizes  to  us  about  their 
characters,  their  deeds,  their  intentions  and  the  world 
in  general.  He  can  go  almost  in  any  direction  he 
pleases  without  meeting  a  restraining  boundary.     There 


Reduced  reproduction   of  frontispiece  for  "California   and  the 
Californians."     A.  M.  Robertson. 

are  no  laws  that  his  own  power  of  writing  may  not 
override,  no  counted  and  ticketed  audience  waiting  to  be 
amused,  no  limits  of  time  or  space  to  clip  the  wings  of 
his  fancy,  no  stern  and  inflexible  laws  giving  to  him 
the  alternative  of  compliance  or  defeat.  Indeed,  the 
writing  of  the  novel  is  attended  with  such  a  fatal  ease 
that  there  is  hardly  any  one  too  inexperienced,  too  igno- 
rant or  too  foolish  to  attempt  it,  and  the  first  and  dis- 
agreeable business  of  real  ability  is  to  raise  itself  above 
the  crowd  of  empty-headed  competition  in  order  that 
it  may  be  looked  at,  and  to  secure  a  hearing  above  the 
unending  clamor  of  the  commonplace  and  the  banal. 

But  in  how  different  a  world  the  dramatist  finds  him- 
self. At  the  moment  of  his  entrance  he  is  seized  by  a 
hundred  pitiless  exigencies  and  he  must  bend  every 
effort  of  his  mind  not  merely  to  the  telling  of  an  inter- 
esting story,  but  to  the  telling  of  it  in  a  precise  way 
from  which  there  can  be  no  departure  whatever.  And 
the  story  that  he  has  to  tell  must  be  one  that  is  accept- 
able not  to  certain  selected  persons,  but  to  the  com- 
munity in  bulk.  The  novel  goes  out  into  the  world  in 
search  of  its  admirers  and  it  is  drawn  by  some  subtle 
magnetism  to  the  readers  who  will  appreciate  it.  But 
with  the  drama  it  is  different.  The  audience  comes  to 
the  drama,  and  not  the  drama  to  the  audience,  and  the 
play  must  therefore  always  appeal  to  the  broad  human 
sympathies  of  the  many  and  not  to  the  tastes  and 
prejudices  of  the  few.  It  must  be  broad-based  and 
catholic,  comprehensive  and  elemental. 

After  the  conception  of  the  story  that  is  eventually 
to  be  a  play  the  great  problem  of  construction  pre- 
sents itself  for  solution.  This,  of  course,  is  by  far  the 
largest  part  of  the  task  and  one  that  calls  for  extraordi- 
nary ingenuity.  It  may  be  said  fairly  that  the  novelist 
concerns  himself  hardly  at  all  with  construction.  He 
meanders  on  tranquilly  through  the  landscape  of  his 
imagination  well  content  that  the  river  of  his  fancy 
shall  some  day  and  some  way  reach  the  sea  after  no 
matter  how  many  devious  wanderings.  But  such  a 
procedure  will  not  do  at  all  for  the  playwright.  For 
him  both  time  and  place  have  been  set  by  unbending 
necessity.  At  a  given  moment  the  curtain  will  rise 
upon  a  circle  of  illumination  and  at  a  given  moment 
it  will  inexorably  fall.  The  story  may  cover  a  cen- 
tury or  a  day,  and  its  scene  may  be  one  country  or 
many,  but  the  stage  upon  which  it  is  visibly  enacted 
will  not  stretch  even  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  and  the 
first  and  the  last  words  must  be  said  within  the  space 
of  some  three  hours  or  less.  As  in  a  mosaic  every 
stone  is  selected  with  a  careful  and  discriminating  eye 


to  its  color  and  its  size  and  is  set  with  precision  into  the 
one  space  designed  for  it,  so  must  every  word  of  the 
play  be  so  handled  that  it  shall  do  all  the  work 
of  which  it  is  capable  not  only  in  direct  meaning,  but 
also  in  inference  and  suggestion.  There  must  be  no 
superfluous  word  and  no  word  missing,  no  word  over- 
loaded, and  no  word  underloaded  with  its  burden  of 
intention.  Take,  for  example,  a  simple  illustration 
from  Sardou's  "Seraphine."  A  servant  tells  Seraphine 
that  her  old  lover,  the  admiral,  has  called  to  see  her 
and  dreading  the  meeting  she  says :  "Tell  him  I  am  not 
receiving."  The  servant  answers:  "I  have  done  so, 
madame,  but  he  sat  down  in  the  hall  and  said  he  would 
wait  till  you  were."  By  these  few  words  we  are  given 
an  insight  into  the  character  of  the  admiral  in  a  man- 
ner purely  dramatic.  We  know  about  him  at  once. 
How  differently  the  novelist  might  have  done  the  same 
work.  With  what  a  wealth  of  delightful  words  he 
might  have  pictured  to  us  the  discarded  lover  and  intro- 
duced to  us  his  father  and  his  grandfather  in  order  that 
we  might  trace  an  hereditary  influence  in  the  produc- 
tion of  determination  and  resource.  Imagine  what  Sir 
Walter  Scott  might  have  done,  or  Zola,  and  the  ex- 
quisite leisure  with  which  they  would  have  prepared  us 
to  receive  the  figure  that  was  about  to  play  its  part  in 
the  story.  They  would  have  done  it  perhaps  even  more 
effectively,  but  we  should  see  that  it  was  done  with  a 
different  art,  as  different  as  is  the  art  of  the  sculptor 
from  that  of  the  painter.  But  who  can  question  where 
lies  the  greater  skill  ? 

Of  course,  there  are  fifty  points  in  construction  and 
none  of  them  can  be  overlooked.  The  whole  play  must 
be  rough-hewn  mentally  before  the  writing  of  it  can 
begin.  There  are  perhaps  twenty  thousand  words  of 
dialogue,  and  these  must  be  divided,  let  us  say,  into 
five  acts,  which  must  not  only  be  of  appropriate  and 
harmonious  length,  but  each  act  must  have  its  own 
culmination,  which  must  fittingly  lead  to  the  grand  and 
final  culmination.  The  characters  must  not  be  too  nu- 
merous, because  this  will  add  seriously  to  the  cost  and 
to  the  complexity.  They  must  not  be  too  few  or  they 
will  pall  upon  the  audience,  and  they  must  be  intro- 
duced not  where  the  story  might  naturally  call  for  them, 
but  with  a  heedful  eye  to  the  rotundity  of  the  piece. 
The  exits  and  the  entrances  must  be  carefully  watched ; 
if  long  periods  of  time  are  supposed  to  elapse  between 
the  acts  there  must  be  explanations  so  skillful  that  the 
interest  of  the  audience  is  not  allowed  to  wane:  there 
must  be  a  strong  purpose  apparent  in  every  act;  the 
characters  must  not  be  allowed  to  tell  stories  with  the 
obvious  purpose  of  elucidating  the  audience ;  the  key- 
note of  the  piece  must  be  struck  as  early  as  possible, 
but  not  so  early  that  its  meaning  may  be  lost  through 
the  noise  made  by  the  inevitable  barbarians  who  arrive 
at  the  theatre  ten  minutes  late :  there  must  be  no  need- 
less business  after  the  final  climax  has  been  reached  and. 
before  the  curtain  falls.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
scores  of  considerations  that  are  quite  unsuspected  by 
the  tyro,  but  that  rise  up  to  confound  him  as  soon  as 
he  sets  himself  to  the  work  of  making  a  practical  play. 
He  must  cultivate  the.  power  of  seeing  the  stage  in  his 
mind's  eye  at  every  instant  of  the  coming  performance 
and  of  shaping  in  his  imagination  the  precise  picture 
that  his  audience  will  see. 

The  difficulties  of  the  playwright  could,  of  course,  be 
enumerated  at  great  length,  but  a  moment's  reflection 
will  show  how  numerous  they  must  be  and  the  width 
of  the  gulf  that  therefore  lies  between  his  trade  and 
that  of  the  novelist.  He  must  show  past,  present,  and 
future,  the  clash  of  wills,  conflict  begun  and  ended, 
lives  made  and  marred,  the  mainspring  and  the  climax 
of  human  lives,  all  within  the  dimensions  of  a  stage 
and  the  space  of  an  hour.  He  must  know  something 
of  the  magic  of  the  Hindu  juggler  who  shows  us  the 
planting  of  the  seed,  the  sending  forth  of  the  shoots, 
the  flowering  and  the  fruit,  while  we  are  watching.  He 
must  know'  how  to  depict  the  character  by  a  sentence, 
a  word,  a  gesture,  he  must  be  a  master  of  the  art  of 
expression  in  its  highest  terms,  and  while  he  must  be 
all  this  he  must  also  be  an  adept  in  the  mechanical  ma- 
chinery of  the  stage,  so  that  he  may  ask  of  it  nothing 
impossible  or  unpractical. 

These  are  high  requirements  and  calculated  to  test 
the  temper  of  the  aspirant.  How  far  will  it  be  possible 
for  those  who  have  pursued  the  literary  art  of  the  novel 
to  force  their  creative  powers  into  other  channels  and 
into  molds  that  must  seem  to  be  cramping  and  almost, 
blighting?  Perhaps  the  danger  to  the  novel  is  not  a 
pressing  one,  but  that  is  a  point  upon  which  we  may 
soon  know  more  than  we  do  now. 


Capitalists  interested  in  the  new  garnet  mining  com- 
pany in  Alaska  are  all  women.  No  man  has  any  part 
in  the  organization  of  the  company  or  the  management. 
It  is  their  intention  to  start  work  soon  on  a  large  scale. 
The  mine  is  situated  at  what  is  known  as  the  Horn- 
blende garnet  ledge,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stikene  River. 
seven  miles  from  Wrangell.  The  garnets  will  be 
shipped  in  their  native  form  to  Minneapolis,  and  there 
manufactured  into  jewelry  of  all  kinds.  The  Alaska 
garnets  are,  it  is  claimed,  harder  and  larger  than  any 
others  at  present  on  the  market. 

The  gridiron  pattern  upon  which  Philadelphia  was 
laid  out  was  the  work  of  Thomas  Holme,  the  surveyor- 
general  of  Pennsylvania.  The  design,  however,  was 
Penn's  own.  Little  seems  to  be  popularly  known  of 
Thomas  Holme,  although  some  of  his  descendants  still 
live  in  the  city  and  bear  his  name,  but  it  is  =aid  that 
all  of  his  vast  tract  of  land  and  his  cit;. 
I  since  passed  out  of  the  possession  of  hi 
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THE  LITERARY  ART  OF  CURRENT  PLAYS. 


By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


The  nature  of  the  entertainment  offered  at  the  several 
new  city  theatres  has  heen  much  the  same  as  that  we 
were  accustomed  to  before  the  fire.  Most  notable  of  the 
engagements  of  the  year  have  been  those  of  Isabel 
Irving,  Annie  Russell,  Lillian  Russell,  Mrs.  Fiske,  Ethel 
Barrymore,  Viola  Allen,  Maude  Adams,  Henrietta 
Crossman,  Otis  Skinner,  and  Olga  Nethersole.  To  this 
list  should  be  added,  perhaps,  the  name  of  William 
Faversham,  on  account  of  the  overwhelming  success  of 
"The  Squaw  Man."  There  being  no  special  star  ex- 
ploited in  "The  Man  of  the  Hour,"  the  successful  run 
of  that  piece  may  be  credited  purely  to  its  drawing 
power  as  a  play.  Similarly  with  "The  Undertow"  at 
the  New  Alcazar  and  "Salome"  at  the  Colonial, 
although  the  run  of  the  latter  play  may  also  be  set 
down  to  the  provocative  it  offered  to  the  prurient 
curiosity  of  the  public. 

The  dramatic  history  of  the  year,  then,  in  spite  of 
the  disturbed  conditions  affecting  the  city,  may  be 
regarded  as  typical  of  the  dramatic  history  of  any 
other  community  of  similar  size  and  standing.  We 
come  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  literary  character 
of  the  plays  witnessed  by  us  during  the  past  year. 
Much  has  been  said  in  recent  times  of  the  deterioration 
of  the  drama.  Many  strictures  have  been  passed  on 
the  tastes  of  the  theatre-going  public,  which  always 
and  consistently  inclines  toward  drama,  or  so-called 
drama,  which  makes  no  tax  on  their  powers  of  reflec- 
tion. The  average  theatre-goer  is,  indeed,  well  content 
with  the  sort  of  entertainment  which  offers  him  an 
evening  of  amusement,  and  leaves  no  special  effect  on 
the  memory  beyond  one  or  two  funny  stories,  valuable 
as  a  social  contribution. 

To  the  literary  quality  of  the  plays  offered  for  their 
inspection  theatre-goers  in  the  mass  are  candidly  and 
sublimely  indifferent.  There  are  a  chosen  few  who 
do  their  best  to  encourage  old  traditions,  principally  by 
patronizing  revivals  of  Shakespearean  productions,  or 
turning  out  to  see  anything  which  is  characterized  by 
literary  excellence.  But  plays  of  this  kind  are  increas- 
ingly rarer,  and  the  histrionic  training  of  the  day  is 
not  of  a  kind  to  encourage  a  taste  for  them.  Irre- 
proachable readers  among  players  are  scarce.  The  aim 
is  to  cultivate  a  naturalistic  style  of  delivery,  and  this 
method  scarcely  lends  itself  to  bringing  out  literary 
beauties  in  the  text. 

Beauty,  indeed,  has  ceased  to  be  a  factor  in  the  mak- 
ing up  of  plays.  The  highest  literary  flight  in  the 
drama  generally  assumes  the  form  of  an  epigram. 
Experience  has  taught  the  up-to-date  manager  that  the 
most  important  element  in  the  success  of  the  drama  is 
-^-drama.  Stephen  Phillips's  plays  do  not  hold  the 
boards.  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich's  "Judith"  is  unmiti- 
gatedly  dull.  "L'Aiglon"  and  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac" 
have  practically  been  shelved  by  the  public.  Curiosity 
drew  large  numbers  to  see  Maude  Adams  in  "L'Aiglon" 
during  her  recent  engagement  at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre, 
but  if  it  had  been  "L'Aiglon"  without  the  popular  New 
York  actress  as  a  drawing  card,  we  venture  to  say 
that  there  would  have  been  a  considerable  diminution 
in  the  size  of  the  attendance. 

If  we  should  draw  up  a  list  of  the  most  literary 
plays  of  the  year  we  should  probably  all  agree  in  plac- 
ing the  Shakespearean  pieces  that  were  revived  by  the 
Annie  Russell,  Louis  James,  and  Viola  Allen  manage- 
ment at  the  head.  Next  would  come  "Salome"  and 
"L'Aiglon."  After  that  we  make  an  abrupt  plunge  into 
prose.  But  not  into  banal  prose.  For  we  have  been 
specially  favored  this  year,  having  heard  three  plays  by 
two  leading  French  dramatists,  each  of  whom  is  a  mod- 
ern of  the  moderns. 

Henri  Lavedan's  "The  Duel,"  Paul  Hervieu's  "The 
Awakening"  and  "The  Labyrinth,"  are  all  plays  of 
keen  psychological  interest.  The  two  French  authors 
express  themselves  in  polished  and  elegant  diction,  but 
Lavedan  displays  the  keener  dramatic  sense,  pro- 
founder  insight,  and  a  greater  catholicity  of  thought, 
in  his  revelation  of  the  secret  springs  which  animate 
human  action. 

Both  the  Hervieu  and  Lavedan  plays  are  free  from 
the  objectionably  prurient  motive  which  often,  like  a 
serpent  amidst  flowers,  lies  perdu  at  the  heart  of  the 
average  French  play.  This  can  be  truly  said  in  spite 
of  the  stifling  atmosphere  which  is  created  by  Miss 
Nethersole's  careful  and  settled  adherence  to  the  volup- 
tuous type  of  womanhood.  Her  women,  at  least  the 
two  French  heroines  of  the  Hervieu  plays,  are  simul- 
taneously swayed  by  elemental  passions  and  restrained 
by  the  call  of  conscience  and  the  insistent  demands  of 
social  conventions.  The  struggle  works  havoc,  and 
they  suffer  horribly. 

Unlike  English  and  American  dramatists,  neither 
Hervieu  nor  Lavedan  concern  themselves  in  the  slight- 
est degree  about  the  feelings  of  the  man  in  the  audi- 
ence who  wants  to  laugh.  He  is,  indeed,  supposed  to 
be  entirely  absent.  But  in  Paul  Hervieu's  case  the 
sombreness  both  of  theme  and  style  is  entirely  unre- 
lieved by  the  slightest  intimation  of  a  sense  of  lurking 
humor.  No  faintest  flicker  of  satire  lightens  the  unre- 
lieved gloom  of  his  plays,  but  with  Henri  Lavedan  it 
is  different.  One  knows  instinctively  that  this  man  of 
broader  understanding  could  write  a  satirical  comedy 
that  woul  1  win  from  us  the  smile  in  which  the  mind 
shares. 

Floren  :e  Roberts,  who  is  always  enterprisingly  ready 
*  a  .oneer  in  new  fields,  was  instrumental  in  mak- 
■is     -quainted  with  the  latest  dramatic  work  of 


Angel  Guimera,  the  Spanish  dramatist.  "Maria  Rosa," 
the  play  in  question,  is  likewise  characterized  by  a 
sombreness  of  theme  which,  in  spite  of  its  realistic 
treatment,  prevents  its  ready  acceptability  by  the  aver- 
age American  taste.  But  "Maria  Rosa"  is  literature, 
real  literature.  It  is  so  because  the  author  goes  to  the 
root  of  things,  because  he  graphically  paints  life,  or 
one  phase  of  it,  as  it  is,  and  because  he  has  a  literary 
style. 

Another  sombre  play,  by  another  continental  author, 
that  we  have  seen  within  the  year  is  Sardou's  "The 
Sorceress."  This  tragedy,  in  which  Nance  O'Neil 
starred  last  winter,  ranks  considerably  lower  than  any 
of  the  plays  already  considered,  because,  in  spite  of 
its  historical  atmosphere,  its  characters  are  conven- 
tional and  typical  rather  than  individual,  and  the  action 
is  so  sensational  as  to  cause  the  play  to  partake  of  the 
nature  of  melodrama.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  it 
appealed  more  successfully  to  popular  interest  than  did 
the  works  of  Sardou's  more  literary  confreres. 

In  reviewing  the  dramatic  attractions  of  the  year  we 
find  that  we  have  had  presented  for  our  consideration 
a  group  of  comedies  which,  through  qualities  of  style, 
or  keenness  of  satire,  or  the  presentation,  under  a  seem- 
ing lightness  and  frivolity,  of  underlying  truths,  may 
indisputably  rank  as  literature.  We  have  witnessed 
interesting  performances  of  three  Barrie  comedies : 
"Peter  Pan"  and  "Quality  Street"  during  the  Maude 
Adams  engagement,  and  "The  Admirable  Crichton"  at 
the  New  Alcazar.  Through  Mrs.  Fiske  we  were  made 
acquainted  with  "The  New  York  Idea,"  a  comedy 
sparkling  with  epigrammatic  wit,  and  presenting  in  the 
lightest  and  most  amusing  guise  a  satirical  estimate  of 
the  much-divorced  four  hundred  of  New  York. 

We  have  even  been  favored  with  a  Shaw  comedy, 
for,  during  his  engagement  at  the  Novelty,  Frawley 
introduced  to  us  the  delightful  absurdities  of  "You 
Never  Can  Tell."  This  play  is  more  truly  farce,  for 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  various  characters  are  em- 
phasized to  the  point  of  absurdity.  Yet  in  the  writing 
of  it,  Mr.  Shaw's  originality,  his  satirical  humor  and 
the  witty  character  of  his  dialogue  have  made  it  possible 
for  him  to  bring  farce  within  the  pale  of  literature. 

These  plays,  and  several  others  which  were  revived, 
such  as  "The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray,"  "Adrienne  Le- 
couvreur,"  and  "Carrots,"  are  the  best  representatives 
of  the  best  dramatic  literature  that  we  have  been 
regaled  with  during  the  year.  There  are  a  number  of 
other  good  things :  "The  Man  of  the  Hour,"  "The  Un- 
dertow," "The  Three  of  Us,"  "Mrs.  LefnngweH's 
Boots,"  "The  Pit,"  "The  Virginian,"  "The  Butterfly" 
(the  play  in  which  Lillian  Russell  appeared),  "The 
Prince  Chap" :  plays  which  merely  win  the  passing 
interest  connected  with  all  popular  stage  representa- 
tions, but  which,  after  their  popularity  has  passed,  will 
never  live  on  and  be  read  because  of  their  literary 
merit. 

Yet  two  of  these  plays  are  numbered  among  the  most 
notable  successes  of  the  year,  and  all  of  them  have  held 
a  high  place  in  the  favor  of  the  public.  "The  Man  of 
the  Hour"  and  "The  Undertow"  are  the  two  particu- 
larly referred  to.  These  plays  belong  to  the  jour- 
nalistic school  of  writing.  Each  is,  in  a  way,  a  chapter 
from  the  history  of  our  times.  Full  of  vitality,  humor, 
and  vigorous  truth,  they  offer  a  photographic  reflection 
of  the  representative  men  of  the  immediate  present  who 
are  most  prominent  in  the  sphere  of  finance  and  poli- 
tics. These  men  converse  in  the  lively,  graphic,  slangy 
argot  of  the  street  and  the  mart.  The  dialogue  of  these 
two  plays  is  not  of  a  nature  to  entitle  them  to  rank  as 
belles  lettres,  yet,  as  a  picture  of  the  times,  they  have 
their  special  literary  value.  But,  broadly  speaking, 
they  will  not  rank  as  literature,  because,  like  the  news 
column,  the  interest  they  inspire  is  ephemeral,  and 
their  future  place  is  more  likely  to  be  in  the  corner- 
stone of  some  representative  building  whose  owner 
aims  to  preserve  chronicles  of  the  graft  epidemic  of 
the  day  rather  than  on  the  library  shelf. 

Owen  Wister's  sketches  of  different  types  of  the 
practical  American  of  to-day  are  given  in  a  different 
spirit,  and  with  different  effect.  The  author,  like 
Broadhurst,  sees  with  clear  vision  and  reproduces  with 
the  creative  delight  of  the  artist  pen  pictures  of  men 
who,  in  their  different  fields,  are  making  our  country 
loom  large  to  the  eyes  of  the  literary  student  of  moral 
types.  But  Owen  Wister  sees  farther  and  goes  deeper. 
Broadhurst's  is  of  the  objective  order  of  mind,  while 
Wister  has  the  subjective  vision  of  the  poet,  and  his 
rough,  profane  cowboys,  flourishing  pistols  and  smell- 
ing of  whisky,  like  Bret  Harte's  miners,  have  won 
modest  niches  in  the  hall  of  literature.  We  have  seen 
them  on  the  stage  within  the  year.  But,  again,  as  with 
Bret  Harte's  familiar  creations,  these  portraits  in  the 
flesh  have  lost  some  of  their  power  to  charm.  In  Dus- 
tin  Farnum's  Virginian,  the  objective  vision  recognizes 
the  typical  hero  of  romance.  In  "Salomy  Jane,"  Jack 
Marbury  has  many  of  the  qualities  that  made  Jack 
Oakhurst  of  Poker  Flat  a  picturesque  figure  aureoled 
by  the  light  of  romance.  Yet,  in  the  dramatizing  proc- 
ess, in  both  cases,  something  has  faded  and  passed 
away.  We  catch,  here  and  there,  glimpses  of  color 
and  outline  showing  that  the  original  creation  was 
painted  by  the  hand  of  a  master,  but  the  aureole  is 
gone. 

Can  it  be  that  literature  and  the  drama  are  becoming 
irreconcilable?  Must  the  poetic  or  literary  charm  of 
an  author's  creation  always  be  dissipated  when  his 
characters  are  brought  before  us  in  dramatic  form? 
For  what  is  Hugo's  "Notre  Dame,"  as  a  play,  but 
commonplace  melodrama?  General  Wallace's  schol- 
arly novel,  "Ben  Hur,"  on  the  stage  is  nothing  but 
melodrama,   baldest  melodrama.     So,  too,   with   "Quo 


Vadis,"  "Monte  Crista, "  and  all  the  collection  of  novels 
picturesque  or  profound  in  which  a  combination  of 
literary  merit  and  popular  success  seemed,  to  the 
managerial  judgment,  to  make  dramatization  obliga- 
tory. 

As  to  the  purely  literary  play;  Nance  O'Neil  took 
up  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich's  "Judith"  and  Maeterlinck's 
"Monna  Vanna"  and  dropped  them.  Florence  Roberts 
took  up  D'Annunzio's  "La  Gioconda"  and  dropped  it. 
Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  took  up  Maeterlinck's  "Pelleas 
and  Melisande"  and  dropped  it.  Mansfield  took  up 
Schiller's  "Don  Carlos"  and  dropped  it.  Eleanor  Rob- 
son  took  up  Browning's  "In  a  Balcony"  and  dropped 
it.  Apparently  the  theatre-going  public  has  no  stom- 
ach  for  literature  on  the   stage. 

Examples  of  a  striking  combination  of  ideal  dra- 
matic construction  and  supreme  literary  beauty  are 
rare.  We  have,  nevertheless,  seen  one  within  the  year, 
in  Oscar  Wilde's  "Salome."  The  play  attracted  wide- 
spread attention.  All  theatre-goers  felt  it  obligatory 
to  go  and  see  this  masterpiece.  And  why?  Because 
it  was  a  masterpiece?  Not  the  least  in  the  world. 
The  lure  was  that  it  had  shocked  New  York. 

As  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  success  of  "Salome" 
was  Benjamin  Chapin  in  his  own  play,  "In  the  White 
House."  This  actor  came  almost,  if  not  quite,  unheralded. 
His  play  was  entirely  devoid  of  literary  art.  It  was  melo- 
drama of  the  crudest  construction,  and  owed  its  vitality 
partly  to  the  strong  hold  that  Abraham  Lincoln,  its 
patriot-hero,  has  on  the  heart  of  the  public,  and  partly 
to  the  presence  in  the  text  of  the  play  of  many  au- 
thentic sayings  of  Lincoln  uttered  both  in  public  and 
private.  To  the  appeal  made  to  their  patriotism,  their 
loyalty  to  old  ideals,  and  their  affection  for  their  most 
popular  hero,  the  people  responded  as  one  man.  The 
play — it  was,  in  fact,  only  a  one-act  playlet,  filling  out 
a  vaudeville  turn  at  the  Orpheum — moved  them  pro- 
foundly. Yet  there  was  no  literary  art  whatever  to 
reenforce  the  strangely  compelling  spell  wrought  by 
an  uncultured  actor  appearing  in  an  inartistic  play. 

From  the  .look  of  things,  it  certainly  appears  that 
the  general  public  does  not  miss  literary  art  in  its 
favorite  plays.  How  about  Ibsen,  for  instance,  who 
stands  among  the  preeminent  lights  as  a  dramatist? 
Ibsen  is  played  but  seldom,  and  then  with  full  recogni- 
tion that  he  will  appeal  only  to  the  tastes  of  students, 
litterateurs,  and  artists.  The  public  at  large  will  flock 
to  see  some  pretty  inanity  like  Clyde  Fitch's  "Captain 
Jinks,"  which  Ethel  Barrymore  revived  this  summer, 
playing  as  successful  an  engagement  as  if  she  had  a 
masterpiece  for  a  vehicle.  Again,  the  public  was 
charmed  with  Nat  Goodwin  in  "The  Genius,"  which  is 
utter  and  irredeemable  trash.  It  found  no  fault  with 
"In  the  Bishop's  Carriage,"  and  if  it  flocks  to  see  plays 
of  a  more  superior  standing,  such  as  "The  Strength  of 
the  Weak,"  or  "Alabama,"  or  "The  Three  of  Us,"  it  is 
not  because  it  is  looking  for  finer  art,  but  because  these 
plays  contain  some  simple,  homely  charm,  or  hold  some 
intrinsically  dramatic  situation  which  will  yield  them 
the  emotion  they  seek. 

Emotion,  always  emotion !  That  is  what  the  theatre- 
goer craves.  The  more  we  become  Indians  in  our  un- 
emotional reticence  concerning  our  own  affairs,  the 
more  we  prize  abandoning  ourselves  to  a  luxury  of 
feeling  over  the  affairs  of  others.  Literary  finish  is 
something  to  be  tasted  as  a  rare  and  delicate  flavor, 
but  a  novel  and  powerful  dramatic  situation  founded 
on  some  motive  of  unusual  interest  will  move  us  to  the 
depths  of  our  soul. 

The  vogue  of  the  theatre  steadily  grows,  keeping  pace 
with  that  of  the  novel.  Our  enormous  country  is  popu- 
lated by  thousands  of  people  who  have  come  up  from 
the  masses,  and  have  reached  a  half-baked  stage  of 
culture,  or  have  no  culture  at  all.  These  people  set  the 
popular  standard.  They  are  bright,  smart,  but  super- 
ficial. So  are  the  novels  they  read,  and  the  plays  they 
see.  They  ask  nothing  better,  as  a  general  thing. 
True,  they  patronize  the  Shakespearean  revivals,  and 
with  full  enjoyment.  For  Shakespeare  is  always  dra- 
matic. They  appreciate  him  because  he  never  gives 
them  undiluted  doses  of  literature,  and  his  profoundest 
thought  is  so  simply  human  as  to  be  within  the  plane 
of  their  own  consciousness. 

But  superficiality  is  the  order  of  the  day.  It  has 
come  with  the  prosperity  of  the  masses,  and  the  preva- 
lence of  a  cheaper  culture.  The  more  discriminating 
audiences  of  the  past  have  vanished.  The  laughter- 
loving  theatre-goers  who  have  taken  their  place  have 
in  many  respects  wholesome  standards  that  they  have 
retained  through  the  influence  of  traditions  that  the 
Puritans  left  behind  them  in  New  England.  But  their 
judgment  is  not  invariably  discriminating  enough  to 
detect  the  difference  between  a  sensation  and  an  emo- 
tion, and  they  are  always  apt  to  confuse  cleverness  with 
literary  excellence. 

So  here  we  are,  with  the  shelves  of  our  libraries 
weighed  down,  the  stage  of  theatres  exhibiting  thou- 
sands of  bright,  amusing,  diverting  plays;  plays  full  of 
fun  and  fancy  and  sentiment;  plays  of  society,  of 
finance ;  plays  with  a  rural  setting,  plays  exhibiting  live 
animals,  races,  wonderful  mechanical  devices,  gorgeous 
scenic  effects,  but  plays  in  which  the  element  of  litera- 
ture in  its  better  sense — the  literature  that  makes  a  uni- 
versal appeal  both  to  the  heart  and  the  intellect  of  a 
people — is  lacking. 

—  «■» 

In  the  Philadelphia  Directory  for  1785  is  the  fol- 
lowing entry:  "Dorleans  Messrs.,  Merchants,  near  100 
South  Fourth  Street."  These  were  Louis  Phillippe,  af- 
terwards King  of  France,  and  two  of  his  brothers,  who 
lived  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Fourth  and  Princes 
Streets. 
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THE  PLEASURES  OF  FORGETFULNESS. 


By  W.  J.  Weymouth. 
• 

Envy  is  felt  by  some  for  those  wonderful  mortals 
whose  memories  enable  them  to  recite  long  passages  from 
the  best-known  poets.  I  have  known  many  such,  includ- 
ing a  laborer  in  a  logging  camp  who  had  memorized  all 
the  choicest  things  in  Shakespeare,  but  who  was  so 
lacking  in  elocutionar)'  ability  that,  when  affected  by 
the  exuberance  that  followed  pay-day,  his  persistence 
'  in  quoting  the  bard  made  him  a  terror  to  all  who  knew 
him.  I  never  envied  him  or  any  other  memorizer. 
More  pleasure  has  come  to  me  through  forgetting  what 
I  have  read,  then  renewing  acquaintance  with  it. 
Mark  Twain  found  a  dime  once  when  he  was  hungry 
in  San  Francisco.  His  delight  was  so  great  that  he 
put  it  back  on  the  sidewalk,  then  strolled  around  the 
corner  and  found  it  again,  repeating  the  experience 
until  the  edge  of  surprise  had  been  dulled. 

And  so  with  books.  Who  could  be  happy  if  he 
knew  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman,"  by  heart?  Think 
of  never  having  the  pleasure  of  bringing  it  down  from 
the  shelf,  blowing  the  dust  off  the  edges,  and  seeking 
out  the  favorite  passages — passages  the  memory  of 
which  cling,  but  not  the  words.  I  have  no  "Halifax" 
now,  and  I  am  growing  hungry  for  it.  I  want  to  wan- 
der with  John  and  Phineas  along  the  river  again — I 
can't  remember  what  river  it  was,  and  to  find  out  will 
be  one  of  the  joys  that  a  treacherous  memory  brings. 
Nor  can  I  recall  the  name  of  the  country  place  where 
these  two  friends  spent  a  holiday,  and  where  John 
and  his  family  lived  afterward,  But  it  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  fair  and  sightly  English  landscape,  pictured 
well  by  the  author.  The  picture  will  be  before  me 
again  at  the  first  opportunity,  and  will  be  as  fresh  as 
when  it  was  presented  many  years  ago.  A  noble  book 
that,  the  story  of  a  noble  prig — a  goody-goody  man  that 
one  can  not  help  loving.  There  are  joyous  passages  in 
the  book  that  will  be  worth  while  going  through  again, 
and  pages  devoted  to  sweet,  blind  Muriel  that  are  full 
of  calm  content.  And  there  are  tragic  chapters,  too. 
The  terror  that  came  to  the  mother  when  her  two  sons 
quarreled  over  a  woman — there  are  heart  tugs  in  that, 
and  in  the  description  of  her  receipt  of  the  news  that 
Edwin  has  stabbed  a  man  in  a  saloon  brawl  there  is 
supreme  tragedy.  All  these  are  well  worth  the  re- 
reading if  one  has  half  forgotten  them. 

What  would  be  the  pleasure  in  reading  Dickens  once 
and  remembering  it  all — mumbling  over  to  one's  self 
the  diverting  chapters  in  which  are  told  the  whimsical 
adventures  of  his  grotesque  characters?  I  can  not 
remember  the  details  of  the  memorable  fight  between 
Sairy  Gamp  and  Betsy  Prig.  General  results  only  are 
engraved  on  my  memory.  So  with  the  dinner  at 
Todgers's — the  episode  of  the  tragic  young  man  who 
was  distracted  over  Miss  Merry;  and  Boots,  who  told 
in  a  loud  whisper  that  the  forks  had  to  be  washed 
between  the  courses;  the  vision  of  Pecksniff's  bare  legs 
when  he  came  out  and  stood  at  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
intoxicated,  and  insisted  on  telling  of  his  fervent  love 
for  the  landlady;  and  the  dinner  that  John  gave  to  Tom 
and  others  at  the  inn  to  celebrate  a  legacy;  and  Jonas, 
the  murderer,  sneaking  along  the  hedges  with  the  pic- 
ture of  the  dead  man  ghastly  in  his  memory — who 
would  not  have  the  joy  of  browsing  through  "Martin 
Chuzzlewit"  and  renewing  acquaintance  with  all  these 
passages,  deliciously  funny  some  of  them,  and  others 
black  with  gloom?  I  know  that  when  the  first  spare 
moment  comes  my  volume  will  be  opened  in  turn  to 
these  various  passages  of  delight — unless,  perhaps,  my 
eyes  happen  to  fall  first  upon  "Dombey  and  Son,"  or 
"David  Copperfield,"  or  some  other  one  that  I  remem- 
ber having  forgotten.  Whichever  one  it  is,  tasks  will  be 
neglected  while  old  acquaintances  are  renewed.  But 
I  feel  sure  that  Sairy  Gamp  will  come  first. 

It  is  odd  what  things  in  books  will  leave  an  impres- 
sion on  the  memory.  A  very  long  time  ago,  in  an 
incomplete  volume  of  Harpers  Magazine,  I  read  the 
opening  chapters  of  Howells's  "A  Modern  Instance." 
Years  passed  before  I  had  an  opportunity  to  read  the 
novel  complete.  Meanwhile,  the  scene  strongest  in  my 
mind  was  that  where  Bartley  Hubbard,  coming  back 
after  a  cold  midnight  drive,  toasts  mince  pie  over  the 
fire  in  the  livery  stable  office  and  calmly  eats  it  all 
without  offering  any  to  the  stable  boy  who  had  pro- 
vided it  for  him.  These  touches  of  homely  realism  in 
Howells's  books  give  a  charm  to  re-reading  them. 
They  take  one  again  into  family  circles.  It  is  like 
going  back  among  friends,  sitting  at  their  firesides  and 
talking  over  old  times.  While  "A  Modern  Instance"  is 
probably  the  least  agreeable  of  Howells's  works,  and 
while  it  does  not  display  the  literary  finish  developed  in 
his  later  work,  it  has  more  of  this  home  touch,  is  more 
devoted  to  domestic  detail  than  any  of  his  others,  unless 
it  be  "The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham" ;  and  that  is  not  so 
characteristically  American,  representing  rather  a  phase 
than  a  generality. 

It  is  in  Americanism  that  Mark  Twain  excels.  Turn 
back  again,  as  I  do  at  least  once  a  year,  and  read  his 
"Tom  Sawyer"  or  his  "Roughing  It."  The  former  is 
a  perfect  picture  of  a  boy's  life,  and  almost  an  overdose 
of  fun.  I  remember  giving  a  copy  once  to  a  sick  boy 
ten  years  of  age.  He  began  to  read  it,  and  then,  after 
he  had  guffawed,  exclaimed  in  amazement: 

"Why,  it  is  funny  right  from  the  start." 

Of  course,  "Roughing  It"  is  more  or  less  of  a  bur- 
lesque. But  one  can  read  between  the  lines,  can  per- 
ceive the  truth  lying  beneath  the  rollicking  humor, 
beneath  the  broadly  drawn  pictures  of  frontier  times. 
If  Mark  Twain  is  anything,  he  is  an  observer,  a  keen 
analyst.     Even  in  "A  Tramp  Abroad"    (which  I  find 


very  few  have  read)  the  fun  is  mixed  with  illumining 
observations  on  manners  and  customs  and  with  scath- 
ing rebukes  of  wrong  conditions.  I  think  that  in  this 
work  is  found  Mark  Twain's  best  thing — his  descrip- 
tion of  how  he  and  Harris  missed  seeing  the  sunrise 
from  the  top  of  the  Matterhorn.  They  went  to  bed 
tired,  and  when  they  heard  a  horn  blow  they  hastily 
arose,  threw  blankets  over  their  shoulders,  as  was  the 
custom,  and  rushed  for  the  observation  platform  some 
distance  from  the  hotel.  They  noticed  that  no  one  else 
was  dressed  as  they  were,  and  that  they  attracted  con- 
siderable attention.  When  they  discovered  that  they 
had  slept  all  day,  and  had  heard  the  horn  that  pro- 
claimed sunset  instead  of  sunrise,  they  slunk  back  so 
thoroughly  ashamed  that  they  determined  to  see  the 
sunrise  from  their  bedroom  windows  the  next  morning. 
So  when  they  heard  the  horn  the  next  morning  they 
hopped  from  bed,  lit  their  pipes,  and  stood  at  the  win- 
dow to  watch  the  spectacle. 

Twain  is  a  good  word  painter,  and  he  describes  well 
the  approach  of  dawn,  the  lightening  of  the  sky,  the 
cloud  effects,  and  all  the  glories  of  early  morn.  But 
the  sun  doesn't  appear,  even  though  daylight  comes  full 
and  clear.  It  is  not  until  the  heat  begins  to  blister  the 
back  of  their  necks  that  they  discover  that  they  have 
stood  for  two  hours  looking  out  of  the  window  that 
opens  to  the  west. 

This  has  been  quite  a  digression;  but  having  just 
re-read  this  inimitable  piece  of  foolery,  I  could  not  help 
sharing  it  to  the  extent  of  telling  the  story. 

Half  the  charm,  anyway,  of  reading  something  good 
is  to  be  able  to  tell  some  one  of  it — not  to  be  able  to 
share  it  is  a  bitter  deprivation.  I  can  not  read  aloud 
well,  which,  I  suppose,  bars  me  from  successful  author- 
ship ;  for  all  of  the  great  writers  seem  to  have  the 
ability  to  charm  audiences  from  their  own  works.  It 
may  be,  though,  that  some  of  them  read  execrably,  and, 
hypnotized  by  their  own  rolling  periods,  fail  to  see  that 
the  audience  is  too  polite  to  show  how  greatly  it  is 
bored.  But,  at  any  rate,  I  am  able  to  tell  people  of  what 
I  have  read,  or,  if  the  choice  bit  is  short,  to  watch 
them  extract  delight  from  it.  I  recall  something  that 
I  had  of  Wallace  Irwin's,  written  for  a  local  daily  in 
the  days  when  he  was  a  reporter.  And  it  might  not 
be  amiss  to  digress  long  enough  to  say  that  Irwin  was 
not  a  shining  light  as  a  reporter.  As  he  told  it  himself, 
it  can  not  offend  to  repeat  that  when  it  was  announced 
that  he  was  going  to  work  for  a  monthly  his  city  editor 
remarked,  "That  is  just  the  job  for  Wallace — something 
that  has  to  be  got  out  only  once  a  month." 

To  go  back — this  thing  that  he  wrote  was  of  a  peasant 
who  had  trained  his  parrot  to  make  laudatory  remarks 
regarding  the  king ;  and  who,  when  he  had  the  bird 
letter  perfect,  took  him  before  the  monarch  in  order  that 
he  might  show  himself  a  loyal  subject,  not  to  speak 
of  selling  the  bird  for  many  pieces  of  gold — for  in 
fabled  kingdoms  there  are  no  denominations  in  the  cur- 
rency. Well,  they  went  before  the  king,  and  the  bird, 
who  had  no  reverence  in  his  composition,  exclaimed  to 
the  monarch : 

"You  bald-headed  yap, 
Why  don't  you  get  a  cap  ?" 

With  additional  ribald  remarks  to  the  effect  that  other- 
wise the  king's  brains  would  be  baked  by  the  sun.  Of 
course,  the  parrot  and  the  peasant  lost  their  heads.  It 
was  my  anxiety  to  share  good  things  that  lost  me  this 
Gilbertian  gem,  which  was  in  Irwin's  best  vein ;  for  I 
showed  it  to  various  friends  until  it  was  worn  out,  and 
now  grievously  feel  the  loss. 

Somebody  has  it  somewhere,  I  suppose.  To  be  de- 
cidedly platitudinous,  that  is  where  writers  have  a 
greater  hold  on  posterity  than  the  painters.  A  Titian, 
a  Michel  Angelo,  a  Velasquez,  or  any  creation  of  a  mas- 
ter, can  be  destroyed  by  flames,  but  the  works  of  the 
kings  of  word  painters  continue  to  live.  Can  you  de- 
stroy "The  Scarlet  Letter,"  for  instance?  Even  with 
my  bad  memory,  one  can  not  well  forget  the  scene 
where  Hester  Prynne  is  condemned  to  wear  the  badge 
of  shame  while  the  hard-hearted  Puritans  grimly  enjoy 
her  misery — misery  that  could  not  have  been  described 
bv  a  iess  vivid  pen  than  Hawthorne's.  This  master 
limner  makes  his  pictures  so  clear  to  the  mental  eye 
that  one  can  see  with  perfect  plainness  the  old  dod- 
I  derers  among  whom  he  worked  at  the  Salem  custom 
house.  One  can  see  the  pigeons  circling  against  the 
Roman  sky,  or  can  picture  the  elf-like  child  of  Hester 
flitting  through  the  woods  as  well  as  though  the  cor- 
poreal eye  had  witnessed  all  these  things. 

Did  you  ever  read  Maurice  Hewlett's  "Pan  and  the 
Young  Shepherd"? 

"O   Pasceny's  a  bittock  place,  right  an'  tight  an'  cosy  ; 

The  men  all  look  you  straight  i'  the  face,  the  girls  are  like  a 

posy, 
Clean  an'  fresh  an'  rosy." 

There  is  more  to  the  song,  and  I  don't  know  whether 
I  have  quoted  that  fragment  correctly.  It  will  be  worth 
going  through  this  thin,  precious  volume  again  and 
finding  out  what  he  really  did  write  about  the  men  and 
girls  of  Pasceny,  and  about  the  girls  that  Neanias  met 
in  the  wood,  the  names  of  whom  I  can  not  remember — 
not  even  she  who  was  dumb,  and  whose  mouth  was  like 
an  "O."  The  songs  of  those  "daughters  of  earth" 
before  this  shy  mortal,  their  wooing  of  him  and  his 
stubborn  resistance  in  favor  of  the  dumb  girl  who  could 
not  plead  with  him:  and  the  anguish  of  Merla — all 
these  are  things  that  should  be  read  over  and  over, 
then  forgotten  and  read  again.  And  I  had  almost  for- 
gotten the  shepherd  grandfather,  who  had  never  been 
beyond  his  own  valley,  and  who  in  all  his  life  had 
dreamed  but  one  dream,  which  was  to  the  effect  that 
wool  was  sold  by  the  quart.     "But  I'd  had  liquor  that 


night,  so  I  had,"  the  old  man  said  by  way  of  apology. 

Hewlett's  poetry  is  not  all  in  his  "Pan  and  the 
Young  Shepherd"  or  in  his  ''Songs  and  Meditations," 
those  poems  that  breathe  the  fragrance  of  spring  and 
the  richness  of  the  warm  and  pregnant  earth.  A  year 
or  more  ago  there  was  published  in  an  Eastern  maga- 
zine a  story  by  him  which  I  must  unearth  and  read 
again — "The  Spanish  Jade."  Think  of  a  story  open- 
ing with  a  young  Spaniard  mule-back  in  the  early 
dawn,  gaily  caroling,  on  his  way  to  kill  a  girl.  There 
is  a  situation  for  you — bold,  naive,  astounding.  And 
so  is  the  whole  story,  which  can  be  likened  to  nothing 
else  than  a  great  and  rich  piece  of  embroidery,  a  riot 
of  splendor — not  splendor  of  description,  but  of  words 
that  illumine  the  page  in  gorgeous  masses.  It  is  the 
acme  of  prose  poetry — even  more  so  than  the  wonderful 
tales  in  his  "Little  Novels  of  Italy."  And  right  here  I 
will  make  a  confession.  I  can  not  leave  those  alone 
long  enough  at  a  time  to  forget  them.  I  needs  must 
read  of  Ippolita  again — the  beautiful  maiden  who,  alas, 
so  hated  a  bath,  and  who  wandered  out  among  the 
shepherds  and  found  her  heart's  desire;  and  of  the 
English  Duchess  of  Nona,  she  with  the  "mouth  of 
infinite  favor" ;  and  of  the  poor,  persecuted  Madonna 
of  the  Peach  Tree;  and  of  all  those  wonderfully  pic- 
tured people  of  mediaeval  Italy.     I  know  them  by  heart. 

I  have  a  friend  who,  when  the  blues  overcast  his 
existence,  paces  the  floor  and  recites  gloomy  poetry — 
"Locksley  Hall,"  "The  Raven,"  "They're  Hanging 
Danny  Deever,"  "The  Derelict,"  and  others  of  the 
creepy  variety — until  he  becomes  so  cheerful  that  fre- 
quently he  can  not  help  going  forth  and  celebrating  his 
exhilaration  by  adding  to  it  in  various  Omaresque 
marts.  So  that's  what  comes  of  being  able  to  memorize 
verse.  I  like  best  my  own  vagrant  style  of  going  back 
to  what  I  have  forgotten.  It  was  only  yesterday  that  I 
unearthed  Kipling's  "The  Flowers,"  and  read  once  more 
the  vendor's  impassioned  appeal  to  the  brothers  over- 
seas to  buy  his 

Cape  and  English  May. 
Violets  from  the  undercliff 
Wet  with  channel  spray. 

Show  this,  or — 

Vine  ye  trample  underfoot 

Floods  his  heart  abrim  ; 
Bird  ye  are  not  heeding, 

O,  she  calls  his  dead  to  him — 

to  any  iconoclast  who  says  that  Kipling  can  not  w:rite 
poetry,  and  if  he  still  persists,  throw  the  book  at  him. 
Kipling  wrote  something  once  which  I  have  never 
seen  except  as  an  introduction  to  one  of  his  African 
stories,  and  a  fragment  of  it  runs  something  like  this: 

'Tis  a  league  and  a  league  to  the  Lena  Falls, 

Where  the  trooping  Sambur  go, 
And  I  can  hear  the  little  fawn 

As  it  bleats  beside  the  doe. 
'Tis  a  league  and  a  league  to  the  Lena  Falls, 

Where  the  wood  and  the  upland  meet. 
And  I  can  smell  the  warm,  wet  wind 

That  whispers  through  the  wheat. 

I'll  find  that  in  its  entirety  some  day,  and  my  regular 
work  will  suffer. 

It  is  more  than  a  year  since  I  have  dipped  into  Jules 
Claretie's  "Brichanteau,  Actor,"  that  fantastic  biog- 
raphy of  a  mummer  who  had  played  all  parts  well — but 
not  well  enough  to  appear  in  the  Theatre  Francais. 
Claretie  introduces  him  in  the  humble  occupation  of 
starter  of  the  bicycle  races  at  the  Velodrome.  But 
Brichanteau  still  considers  himself  an  actor — for  is  he 
not  contributing  to  the  amusement  of  the  public?  It 
will  be  a  delight,  when  there  is  the  time  to  spare,  to 
renew  acquaintance  with  this  sturdy  old  actor,  a  man 
every  inch  of  him,  with  all  his  vanities,  all  his  conceits, 
all  his  grotesque  eccentricities.  With  what  unction  he 
tells  of  lassoing  the  critic  who  insulted  him  in  a  country 
town ;  and  of  the  quarrels  with  an  aged  confrere  over 
how  certain  parts  should  be  played;  and  of  the  benefit 
that  he  gave  in  his  old  age  for  an  insane  woman,  a 
light  love  of  his  roving  days.  The  other  actors  failed 
him,  and  for  two  hours  he  kept  the  audience  amused, 
playing  part  after  part,  grave  and  gay.  And  he  had 
to  go  into  his  own  pocket  to  pay  the  expenses.  It  is 
the  most  moving  chapter  in  the  book,  made  the  more 
so  by  his  discovery,  after  this  prodigious  labor  for  his 
old-time  sweetheart,  that  her  love  had  been  more 
vagrant  than  he  had  known.  Noble  old  Brichanteau.  to 
forgive  the  gibbering,  unbeautiful  lady  all  this ! 

I  do  not  know  how  many  copies  I  have  had  of  "The 
Story  of  an  African  Farm."  Friends  borrow  them  and 
never  give  them  back — for  which  I  can  hardly  blame 
them.  Still,  it  is  a  hardship,  sometimes,  when  I  want 
to  read  again  of  Waldo  writing  his  letter  to  Lyndall, 
who  is  dead,  and  of  Emily  laying  her  hand  softly  on 
his  shoulder  and  telling  him  that  the  letter  is  useless 
now.  There  is  rare  workmanship  in  this,  heart- 
searching  pathos.  And  even  more  touching  is  the  ban- 
ishment of  the  old  man,  the  grandfather.  I  am  glad 
that  I  have  forgotten  the  text — glad  that  on  some  fortu- 
nate day  I  may  be  able  to  read,  almost  as  though  it 
were  new  to  me,  of  the  coming  to  the  farm  of  the 
adventurer  who  captured  the  heart  of  Tant  Sannie ;  of 
the  fool  who  married  Lyndall ;  of  the  dance,  and  of  the 
clumsy  wooing  of  the  Boers.  There  is  a  night's  enjoy* 
ment  in  it,  and  another  night's  enjoyment  when  it  has 
been  forgotten  again. 

An  interminable  subject,  this — for  my  shelves,  though 
all  too  short,  are  longer  than  my  space. 


Sterne's  funeral  was  as  friendless  as  his  deathbed. 
Becket,  his  publisher,  was  the  only  one  who  followed 
the  body  to  its  undistinguished  grave  in  :  :trish 
burial  ground  of  Marylebone. 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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SOME    LITERARY    SIGNS    IN    FRANCE. 

A  Steady  Advance  in  Works  of  Science  and  Research  Com- 
pensates for  a  Weakness  in  Fiction. 


Putting  upon  one  side  for  the  moment  the  vast 
services  rendered  by  French  literature  to  the  cause  of 
science,  of  historical  research,  and  of  art,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  French  novel  is  different  to  the  fiction 
of  all  other  countries  in  the  scant  respect  that  it  has 
paid  to  the  considerations  of  sex,  so  useful  elsewhere  in 
the  creation  of  wholesome  standards.  That  this  differ- 
ence has  been  recognized  and  realized  by  thoughtful 
men  of  letters  in  France  bids  fair  to  mark  an  epoch  in 
the  French  novel.  It  is.  indeed,  an  affair  of  the  first 
magnitude,  because  it  not  only  promises  a  much-needed 
purification,  but  it  seems  also  to  indicate  the  emergence 
of  women  into  the  literary  world  with  a  consequent 
demand  for  a  general  recognition  of  their  literary  needs 
and  literary-  ideals. 

To  judge  of  the  French  nation  by  the  French  novel 
is,  of  course,  a  congenial  task  for  the  Pharisee  who 
makes  broad  his  national  phylacteries  and  audibly 
thanks  God  that  he  is  not  as  other  men.  Xo  one  who 
knows  the  French  people  thinks  for  a  moment  of 
forming  any  other  conclusion  from  the  French  novel 
than  that  it  was  written  by  men  for  men,  and  that  a 
feminine  audience  was  not  at  all  a  part  of  the  author's 
calculation.  Why  the  women  of  France  should  have 
been  a  little  tardy  in  asserting  their  right  to  considera- 
tion in  the  preparation  of  the  literary  bill  of  fare  is 
quite  another  question,  but  the  effect  is  plain  enough  in 
the  production  of  a  vast  number  of  novels  for  male 
consumption  only,  and  it  is  a  fair  question  for  the 
"unco  guid"  in  the  international  family  whether  they 
would  have  done  any  better  under  similar  circum- 
stances where  feminine  taste  and  feminine  appetite  are 
alike  unassertive.  We  all  know  that  when  ladies  are 
not  present  the  conversation  is  apt  to  take  on  a  certain 
muscular  form  that  otherwise  is  commendably  lacking. 
There  is  precisely  the  same  tendency  in.  literature. 

There  are  man)'  signs  of  an  awakening  to  the  evils 
of  a  one  sex  literature.  There  is,  for  example,  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  most  irreproachable  of  French  novels 
be  placed  regularly  upon  sale  in  America  in  order  to 
counteract  the  impression  that  whatever  fiction  is 
French  must  therefore  be  of  a  certain  kind  that  need 
not  be  specified.  Then  again  there  is  the  growing 
habit  among  book  dealers  to  specify  by  an  asterisk  or 
otherwise  those  volumes  in  their  catalogues  that  may 
be  safely  introduced  to  the  family  circle.  The  asterisk 
thus  becomes  a  mark  of  honor  and  is  likely  to  increase 
and  multiply.  Then,  too,  we  find  an  occasional  list  of 
books,  compiled  with  a  conscientious,  if  rather  wooden 
care,  of  the  books  that  may  be  recommended  to  "la 
jcune  femme."  Such  a  list  has  just  been  issued  by 
M.  E.  Marguery  and  has  attracted  some  comment.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  American  or  the  English  girl 
would  sound  a  quick  note  of  revolution  if  she  were 
thus  restricted  to  a  diet  of  novels  which  even  a  convent 
of  nuns  would  find  wholly  edifying.  Mr.  Marguery 
excludes  all  poetry.  Not  a  single  volume  is  to  be  found 
in  his  list.  There  is  nothing  of  Victor  Hugo,  nothing 
of  Yigny.  Lamartine  is  allowed  to  the  extent  of  "Les 
Confidences."  and  De  Musset  to  the  extent  of  the  come- 
dies. De  Standhal's  "Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir"  appears, 
but  not  his  "La  Chartreuse  de  Parme."  Chateaubriand 
is  permitted  two  books  in  this  bashful  and  virtuous  list, 
"Atala"  and  ''Rene,"  but  his  "Memoires  d'  Outre- 
Tombe"  is  left  outside  of  the  chaste  preserve.  Balzac 
figures  once  only  and  by  far  the  larger  number  are  not 
only  unknown  to  fame,  but  are  not  likely  to  prove  pop- 
ular among  the  young  women  to  whom  Mr.  Marguery 
so  solicitously  recommends  them.  With  this  list  in 
front  of  us  we  can  hardly  accuse  the  French  parent 
of  indifference  to  the  kind  of  mental  pabulum  offered 
to  the  daughter  of  the  family.  If  she  goes  astray  upon 
such  a  diet  as  this  she  must  indeed  be  in  a  sorry 
plight. 

Those  who  are  most  censorious  of  the  vagaries  of 
French  fiction  and  who  laboriously  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  these  vagaries  by  the  aid  of  the  best 
dictionaries  are  usually  oblivious  of  the  constant  stream 
of  sound  and  worthy  books  that  issues  from  the  press. 
In  some  departments  of  research  France  stands  easily 
first  and  the  fruits  of  the  last  few  months  alone  show 
how  well  she  is  maintaining  her  place.  There  is,  per- 
haps, nothing  of  first  importance,  nothing  that  attracts 
the  astonishment  of  civilization,  but  none  the  less  the 
frontiers  of  knowledge  are  pushed  steadily  backward 
by  the  patient  care  of  French  students.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, Cardinal  Mathieu's  "LAncien  Regime  en  Lor- 
raine et  Barrois,"  which  gives  us  a  new  wealth  of  his- 
torical detail  of  the  periods  between  1048  and  1631. 
Frederic  Masson  deals  with  "L' Affaire  Maubreuil"  and 
usefully  elucidates  an  obscure  period  in  the  life  of 
Xapoleon,  while  the  "Journal  inedit  de  Madame  de 
Marigny"  is  one  of  those  admirable  and  unexpected 
gifts  of  personal  reminiscences  that  do  so  much  to  fill 
up  the  interstices  that  are  always  to  be  found  in  the 
work  of  the  regular  historian.  Then,  too,  we  have  a 
valuable  work  by  Alfred  Bourguet  on  the  foreign  poli- 
tics of  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  Alphonse  Aulard  gives  us 
a  volume  of  'Etudes  et  Lecons  sur  la  Revolution  Fran- 
caise,"  and  Louis  Dimier  writes  on  "Les  Maitres  de 
Contre-R  evolution  au  XIXe  Siecle."  Eugene  Wel- 
vert's  "Lendemains  Revolutionnaires"  is  still  another 
contribution  to  the  ever- fruitful  subject  of  French 
n. 
e  rhnography,  folklore,  archaeology,  social  and 
:ai    science,    jurisprudence    and    natural    philos- 


ophy, France  has  done  well  and  has  fully  maintained 
her  standing.  Andre  Cresson's  "Les  Bases  de  la 
Philosophic  Xaturaliste"  will  not  make  an  epoch  be- 
cause it  belongs  to  a  school  of  materialism  which  is 
already  waning  into  discredit,  but  it  is  a  useful  and 
laborious  piece  of  work.  So,  too.  is  "La  Vie  Sociale 
et  1'  Education."  by  Jules  Delvaille.  although  the  author 
is  painfully  impaled  by  the  dilemma  presented  by  a 
disappearing  dogmatism  in  religion  with  the  need  of 
a  moral  code.  He  sees  clearly  enough  the  "necessite 
d'  organiser  la  societe  conformement  aux  fins 
posees  a  priori  par  la  conscience  humaine,"  but  he  does 
not  tell  us  very  clearly  how  to  do  it  without  resort  to  a 
dogma  which  we  are  all  agreed  not  to  tolerate.  But 
M.  Delvaille  means  well  and  on  the  whole  he  is  help- 
ful. Such  books  as  these  could  be  quoted  by  the  score 
and  they  show  a  constant  growth  of  inquiry  and  knowl- 
edge along  the  lines  of  modern  thought. 

A  word  on  the  public  library  in  France  may  be 
opportune.  M.  Doumer  has  found  leisure  from  his 
political  activities  to  visit  America  and  he  comes  back 
"ravi"  with  the  public  libraries.  He  was  peculiarly 
struck  with  the  collections  at  Pittsburg  and  Washing- 
ton and  not  alone  with  their  size  and  comprehensive- 
ness, but  with  the  perfection  of  the  mechanism  that 
gives  the  visitor  the  books  he  needs  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  time.  "On  se  croirait  ches  Robert- 
Houdin." 

The  great  French  libraries  are  not,  of  course,  so 
popular,  but  of  their  kind  they  are  magnificent,  monu- 
mental, and  all-inclusive.  The  Bibliotheque  Xationale 
continues  to  show  an  eager  appetite  for  manuscripts 
and  ancient  works.  It  has  just  added  to  its  collection 
a  valuable  lot  of  letters  of  Descartes,  Racine,  Fenelon, 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


"Thai  is  zcliat  I  mind  most,  monsieur — that  soldier  zi'ho  is 
always  watching  me." — From  Kellogg  Durland's  "The  Red 
Reign."     The  Century  Company. 

Chateaubriand,  and  Edgar  Ouinet,  together  with 
twenty-three  new  manuscripts  of  Victor  Hugo,  mainly 
notes  of  voyages  and  sketches.  Science  adds  to  this 
wealth  by  a  collection  of  the  mathematical  works  of 
Gerbert  and  of  Heriger  de  Lobbes,  the  letters  of  Fer- 
mat,  the  original  discoverer  of  the  differential  calculus, 
and  the  correspondence  of  the  celebrated  inventor 
Philippe  de  Girard.  The  improvements  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  library  may  also  be  noted.  Yielding 
to  a  wider  public  demand,  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
easy  to  gain  access  to  the  literary  treasures  of  the 
republic,  and  it  must  be  said  that  the  direction  is  will- 
ingly moved  in  a  democratic  direction  and  welcomes 
a  public  interest  and  curiosity  that  marks  a: 
literary  activity  more  widely  based  as  the  yea; 
Paris,  Xovember  2,  1907.  St.  M 

The  greatest  imaginative  writer,  unquestionab 

Shakespeare,    is    the    author    of    "Chuzzlewit" 

Charles  Lever  in   1865).     With  him  we  encou:.Ler  no 

repetitions ;    all    is    varied,    novel,    and    interesting   as 

nature  herself;  and  this  great  master  of  humor  moves 

us  to  tears  or  laughter  without  the  semblance  of  an 

effort  on  his  part ;  and  as  for  those  "inexpensive  guests" 

that  sit  beside  our  fireplaces  at  lone  hours,  or  stroll 

with  us  in  our  solitary  rambles,  we  owe  more  of  them 

to   Charles  Dickens  than  to   any   other   writer  of  the 

century. 

mtm 

The  earliest  printed  book  on  stenography  in  English 
or  perhaps  in  any  other  language  is  "Character  and 
Arte  of  shorte,  swift  and  secrete.  Writing  by  Character, 
invented  by  Timothe  Bright.  Doctor  of  Phisike.  Im- 
printed at  London  by  J.  Windet.  the  Assigne  of  Tim 
Bright,  1558.  Cum  privilegio  Regis  Majestatis.  For- 
bidding all  others  to  print  the  same." 


Mrs.  Murray  Keith,  a  venerable  Scotch  lady,  from 
whom  Sir  Walter  Scott  derived  many  of  the  tradition- 
ary stories  and  anecdotes  wrought  up  in  his  Waverly 
novels,  taxed  him  one  day  with  the  authorship,  which 
he  as  usual  stoutly  denied.  "What,"  exclaimed  the  old 
lady,  "d'ye  think  I  dinna  ken  my  ain  groats  among 
other  folk's  kail  ?" 


One  of  the  peaks  of  the  Carbon  range  in  Alaska  has 
been  named  Mount  Grace  in  honor  of  Miss  Grace  Mc- 
Donald of  Meeteetse,  Wyoming,  who  was  the  first 
woman  to  scale  it. 

The  family  of  Augustus  St.  Gaudens.  at  their  Xew 
Hampshire  home,  have  been  forced  to  put  up  signs 
warning  away  people  who  want  to  inquire  about  and  if 
possible  to  see  the  sen-ant  girl  who  was  the  artist's 
model  for  the  new  coins. 

Xew  England  has  furnished  nearly  as  many  of  our 
present  naval  officers  of  flag  rank  as  all  the  rest  of  the 
United  States  combined.  The  highest  officer  of  the 
navy,  Admiral  Dewey,  is  a  native  of  Vermont,  a  State 
without  a  seaport.  Of  the  twenty-two  rear-admirals 
on  the  list  eight  are  Xew  Englanders. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  engagement  of 
William  Sidney  Porter  of  Xew  York,  better  known  in 
the  literary  world  as  "O.  Henry,"  to  Miss  Sarah  Cole- 
man of  Asheville,  Xorth  Carolina.  Miss  Coleman  is 
a  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  Thaddeus  Coleman,  who 
served  with  distinction  and  ability  throughout  the  Civil 
War  and  who  was  himself  well  known  in  literary 
circles.  Miss  Coleman  is  a  social  favorite  throughout 
this  section  of  the  South. 

President  Roosevelt's  daughter  and  son-in-law  are 
again  in  the  public  eye  because  of  the  announcement 
that  Mr.  Longworth  may  become  ambassador  to  Berlin 
to  succeed  Charlemagne  Tower.  Mrs.  Longworth's 
social  and  diplomatic  aspirations,  it  is  said,  may  induce 
her  husband  to  accept  the  post,  although  his  personal 
inclinations  are  toward  remaining  in  the  Xational 
House  of  Representatives,  and  his  fortune  is  scarcely 
sufficient  to  meet  the  heavy  requirements  of  the  Ger- 
man ambassadorship. 

An  English  jeweler  once  expressed  his  willingness  to 
pay  four  million  pounds  for  the  Shah  of  Persia.  This 
was  not  because  he  considered  him  particularly  pre- 
cious personally,  but  because  he  was  wearing  a  black 
frock  coat  studded  with  diamonds,  with  diamond  epau- 
lettes, and  a  scimitar  with  a  diamond-crusted  scabbard. 
The  diamond  costume  is  used  only  on  the  most  impor- 
tant occasions.  On  lesser  occasions  he  has  a  pearl 
costume,  and  for  every-day  wear  a  costume  that  pre- 
sumably permits  him  to  be  more  comfortable. 

Lindley  Murray,  the  celebrated  grammarian,  was 
born  in  Swantara.  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  1745.  In 
1765,  after  passing  four  years  in  legal  studies,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  soon  afterward  married. 
When  the  Revolution  began  he  retired  to  a  cottage  on 
Long  Island,  Xew  York,  and  spent  four  years  in  fish- 
ing, boating,  and  fowling.  Going  to  Xew  York  in 
1779,  he  entered  into  commercial  speculations  under  the 
direction  of  his  father,  with  such  success  that,  at  the 
close  of  the  Revolution,  he  was  able  to  retire  with  a 
fortune  to  a  beautiful  place  on  the  Hudson.  Being 
attacked,  however,  with  a  muscular  affection,  he  was 
induced  to  search  another  climate  and  sailed  for  Eng- 
land, where  he  settled  near  the  city  of  York,  and  died 
there  in  1826.  His  "English  Grammar"  was  written 
for  the  use  of  a  young  ladies'  school  near  York  in  1795, 
and  its  success  was  immediate  and  extraordinary.  Edi- 
tion after  edition  was  published  in  a  few  years.  It  was 
introduced  into  all  the  English  and  American  schools, 
and  made  his  name  a  household  word  in  every  country 
where  the  English  language  was  spoken.  His  later 
years  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  botany  and  his  gar- 
den at  Holdgate,  in  the  variety  and  rarity  of  its  plants, 
surpassed  the  royal  gardens  at  Kew. 

The  story  often  told  of  late  of  the  inadequacy  of 
army  pay  is  repeated  with  a  new  variation  in  the  annual 
report  of  Colonel  Hugh  L.  Scott,  superintendent  of  the 
Military  Academy.  In  this  case,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  institution,  difficulty  has  been  experi- 
enced in  securing  a  number  of  cadets  to  fill  the  ranks 
if  the  corps.  Colonel  Scott  says  that  this  corps  is 
low  seventy-three  below  its  normal  strength,  and  the 
umber  of  resignations  from  the  regular  army  include 
ninety  of  this  class  of  graduates  from  the  academy. 
Colonel  Scott  says:  "In  the  matter  of  trained  soldiers 
tne  output  of  the  Military  Academy  can  not  with  safety 
be  permitted  to  fall  below  the  rate  of  consumption  of 
those  wrho  have  gone  before,  plus  the  increased  require- 
ments of  a  great  and  growing  nation.  It  is  believed 
that  the  more  lucrative  pursuits  and  greater  fields  for 
promotion  in  private  life  are  diverting  young  men  from 
these  careers  of  small  pay  and  slow  promotion  in  our 
country's  service." 

»»m 

Cardinal  Mezzofanti.  who  died  in  1849,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five  years,  knew  and  could  speak  more  than 
fifty  languages.  And  he  knew  them  thoroughly.  He 
could  entertain  his  English  friends'  with  specimens  of 
Yorkshire  dialect,  and  his  French  or  German  visitors 
with  the  patois  of  their  respective  countries.  "What 
a  fine  job  he  could  have  had  as  a  universal  interpreter 
should  he  have  lived  in  the  times  of  the  tower  of  Babel" 
was  one  of  Lord  Byron's  caustic  remarks. 
m*m 

A  rumor  current  in  Eastern  political  circles  is  that 
the  candidacy  of  William  Jennings  Bryan  for  the  presi- 
dencv  on  the  Democratic  ticket  depends  upon  whether 
the  Hearst  newspapers  will  support  the  man  from  Lin- 
coln. In  other  words,  if  Mr.  Hearst  will  support  Mr. 
Bryan,  the  latter  will  agree  to  accept  the  nomination. 
If  the  Hearst  support  is  refused,  Mr.  Bryan  will  retire. 


November  23,  1907. 
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A  STORY  OF  THE  CONQUISTADORES. 


Charles  Bradford  Hudson  Writes  a  Fine  Romance  of  Pizarro 
and  the  Incas. 


In  the  flood  of  mediocrity  that  flows  so  steadily  from 
the  book  mills  there  is  here  and  there  a  work  of  so  bold 
a  conception,  of  a  vigor  so  stirring,  as  to  insure  for  it 
a  permanent  place  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  as  well  as 
upon  his  shelves.  Such  a  book  is  'The  Crimson  Con- 
quest," by  Charles  Bradford  Hudson,  a  book  that  is 
likely  to  do  for  the  vanished  civilization  of  Peru  some- 
thing of  the  service  done  by  "Ivanhoe"  for  the  days  of 
knighthood  in  England,  or  by  Rienzi  for  the  time  when 
Rome  was  crumbling  to  her  ruin.  "'The  Crimson  Con- 
quest" is  a  noble  story,  throbbing  with  a  shining 
heroism,  a  tender  pathos,  and  an  inimitable  humor. 
Other  stories  are  content  with  the  creation  of  a  char- 
acter, but  this  story  creates  many.  Pizarro  we  already 
know,  that  splendid  and  wicked  tiger,  and  De  Soto, 
whose  knightly  honor  was  above  the  love  of  gold,  but 
the  author  has  made  these  men  stand  forth  in  a  light 
that  perhaps  no  history  can  ever  give  them.  There  is 
Cristoval,  whose  loyalty  to  Spain  was  wrenched  from  its 
base  by  cruelties  and  treacheries  that  he  could  not  pre- 
vent. There  is  Pedro,  the  whimsical  one-legsred  cook 
and  philosopher  who  submitted  to  torture  rather  than 
betray  his  friend  Cristoval  to  the  vengeance  of  Pizarro. 
There  is  the  Senora  Bolio.  whose  command  of  vitupera- 
tion is  our  wonder  and  despair  and  who  is  determined 
to  marry  Pedro  at  any  and  every  cost.  And  there  is 
the  Nusta  Rava.  sister  of  the  noble  Inca,  rescued  by 
Cristoval  from  the  infamies  of  his  Spanish  comrades 
and  for  whose  sake  he  abandons  the  land  of  his  birth 
and  lives  his  life  in  the  "peaceful  valley"  and  for  ever- 
more, on  the  traditions  of  the  enemies  whom  he  learned 
to  love. 

The  story  begins  with  the  departure  of  Pizarro's 
little  army  and  it  ends  with  the  destruction  of  Cuzco. 
It  is  one  long  procession  of  stirring  incidents,  of  relent- 
less fighting,  of  a  daring  and  infamous  diplomacy,  of 
implacable  and  remorseless  cruelty.  There  is  the 
humor  and  the  savagery  of  the  camp,  the  heroic  virtue 
of  the  doomed  nation,  the  play  of  love  and  hate,  valor 
and  baseness,  hope  and  despair.  There  are  few  stories 
that  shows  us  at  one  time  so  many  facets  of  the  dia- 
mond of  human  nature  when  the  stress  of  great  events 
calls  its  colors  into  fullest  play. 

Pedro,  though  but  a  cook,  is  perhaps  the  finest  char- 
acter in  the  story.     That,  maybe,  accounts  for  the  ten- . 
der  flame  that  he  lighted  so  unwittingly  in  the  breast 
of   the   vituperative    Senora    Bolio.     Poor    Pedro,   he  j 
almost  despaired  of  his  power  to  resist  a   siege  that , 
began  even  before  the  expedition  had  started: 

The  lady  looked  quickly  about,  and  approaching,   said  in 
tone  he  had  not  heard  her  use  before,  "Pedro,  I  have  a  word  \ 
for  thee." 

"Oh,  the  fiend,  Senora,"  he  interrupted,  paling  slightly  and 
looking  for  Pedrillo.  "Say  it  to  some  one  else — now  do. 
There's  a  good  woman.  I — stew  me — I  am  a  busy  man.  I 
have  a  roast  on  the  point  of  burning,  I  swear  it.  Come, 
now,  I " 

"It  is  for  thee,  Pedro."  She  spoke  with  resolution,  but 
Pedro  noted  with  relief  that  she  spoke  slowly.  He  had  ex- 
pected a  stream  of  tender  protestations  without  prelude,  as 
vehement  as  her  upbraidings  of  the  men.  "It  is  for  thee," 
she  said  again,  and  Pedro  quailed. 

"Nay,  Senora  Bolio,"  he  pleaded.  "Be  discreet,  I  pray 
thee.     Talk  of  it  first  to — to  Father  Gregorio,   now.     Thou'rt 

young,  and "     The  senora  blushed,  and  Pedro  cursed  the 

slip.     Said  she : 

"I  will  talk  to  Father  Gregorio  later,  Pedro ;  but  first  to 
thee." 

Pedro  groaned,  and  swore  under  his  breath.  "Hold,  senora," 
he  cried.  "Thou'rt  making  a  mistake.  Say  it  not  to  me — to 
some  other  man.  To  Peralta — to  De  Soto.  They  are  good 
men  both ;  but  I " 

"And  so  art  thou,"  she  said  hastily,  "though  once  I  did 
think  thee  a  knave,  like  the  rest." 

"Ah,  so  I  am,  so  I  am,"  cried  Pedro  with  impetuosity.  "I 
am  a  very  Turk — a  basilisk.  Senora,  thou  knowest  not  the 
depth  of  my  iniquities — and  moreover  I  have  but  one  leg. 
Consider  that  Peralta  hath  two  good  ones.  I  am  incomplete 
— a  cripple — a " 

"Oh,  Pedro,  thou'rt  the  only  man  I  ever  knew,"  interrupted 
the  lady  with  fervor;  then,  rapidly:  "Thou'rt  a  good  man, 
Pedro,  and  hast  a  kindly  heart.  Not  once  beneath  this  roof 
hast  thou  used  an  unbecoming  word  to  me.  Whilst  these 
scapins  of  soldiers  have  tried  my  patience  with  their  insolence, 
thou  hast  spoken  only  with  gentleness — and  'tis  rare  enough 
with  me — rare  enough,  God  knoweth."  She  brushed  away  a 
coming  tear.     "But  I  have  to  tell  thee,  Pedro " 

"Do  not  say  it,  do  not  say  it,"  shouted  Pedro  in  despera- 
tion.    "I  tell  thee,  senora " 

"But  I  will  say  it,"  she  said  with  a  sudden  return  of  firm- 
ness. "And  why  not?  I've  come  to  tell  thee — I'm  going  to 
Peru.      Why  should  I  not  say  it  ?" 

Pedro  staggered.  "Is  that  all?"  he  exploded.  "Is  that  all? 
Naught  else?" 

"Numskull,"  retorted  the  lady.  "Is  it  not  enough?  What 
more  wouldst  thou  have  me  say  ?" 

Nothing  is  better  told  than  the  supreme  act  of  treach- 
ery by  which  the  Inca,  Atahualpa,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
his  foes.  He  had  been  invited  to  the  Spanish,  unarmed 
and  as  an  honored  guest.  Instead  of  the  courteous 
reception  that  he  had  expected  he  was  met  only  by  a 
rascal  priest,  who  preached  to  him  on  the  merits  of  the 
church  and  the  fealty  that  he  owed  to  Spain.  Stung 
to  indignation,  the  Inca  replied  with  defiance  and  imme- 
diately the  Spanish  soldiers  disclosed  themselves  and 
the  guns  opened  fire  upon  the  defenseless  crowd : 

A  quick,  sudden  flash,  half  perceived,  a  sharp,  ear_stunning 
explosion,  as  of  lightning  striking  near,  and  an  unseen  mes- 
senger of  death  ploughs  a  mangled,  horrid  furrow  through  the 
dense  ranks  of  the  Peruvians.  A  plunging,  white,  sulphurous 
cloud  has  burst  from  one  of  the  puns  on  the  redoubt,  and  rolls 
low  and  stifling  over  the  square.  There  is  a  brief  instant  of 
stillness,  then  a  moan  of  terror,  broken  quickly  by  yells  of 
wounded  men,  answered  by  a  second  flash  and  roar.  The 
great  doors  swing  back,  their  blankness  giving  place  lo  sudden 
fell  activity  as  charging  columns  crash  into  the  open  with 
the  battle  cries  of  Spain.  An  avalanche  of  steel-clad  men 
and  horses  here;  another  there;  a  rushing,  bellowing  phalanx 


of  infantry  between.  "Santiago  a  ellos !'  "Cristo  y  San 
Miguel!''  They  strike  the  fear-numbed  masses  of  the  Pe- 
ruvians, cutting,  thrusting,  slashing,  with  resistless  fury.  The 
ranks  of  nobles,  silent  and  motionless  a  moment  ago,  are 
whirled  by  the  shock  into  a  seething,  shrieking  tumult.  Those 
on  the  edge  of  the  concourse  are  hurled  back  upon  their  fel- 
lows by  the  tremendous  impact,  and  cut  down  while  they  reel. 
The  mail-clad  Spaniards,  released  from  the  nervous  strain  of 
hours'  duration,  are  seized  of  blood-madness.  Their  battle- 
cries  are  lost  in  an  infernal  chorus  of  screams  of  agony,  over- 
topped by  the  reports  of  the  cannon  which  thunder  savage 
accompaniment.  An  outbreak  of  hell  itself.  A  horror  not  to 
be  dwelt  upon. 

The  Inca  is  taken  prisoner  and  the  shameful  details 
of  his  captivity  are  given  with  dramatic  simplicity.  He 
offers  and  pays  a  fabulous  wealth  of  gold  for  his 
release,  but  in  spite  of  pledges  and  agreements  he  is 
tried  for  his  life  upon  a  hideous  pretext  and  cruelly 
murdered.  Cristoval  had  turned  in  horror  from  the 
first  massacre.  The  murder  of  the  Inca  and  his  own 
solemn  pledge  to  guard  and  protect  his  sister  were  the 
final  severance  of  the  chain  of  loyalty  that  bound  him 
to  Spain : 

"Oh,  an  infamy  of  infamies,"  blurted  Pedro,  with  an  oath, 
and  reseated  himself.  "A  devil's  own  deed,  brought  about  by 
a  devil's  own  device  and  procedure.  An  indictment  wanting 
even  the  merit  of  ingenuity  in  its  fabrication.  A  court  pre- 
sided over  by  Pizarro  and  Almagro.  the  Incas  prime  enemies. 
A  trial  that  began  as  a  farce  and  ended  in  a  quarrel  over  the 
expediency  of  his  death — whether  it  would  further  or  hinder 
the  business  of  the  conquest  and  the  gathering  of  plunder. 
And  it  was  decided  on  that  score,  Cristoval.  The  judgment 
was  decided  upon  before  the  trial  began.  Didst  know  he  was 
condemned  to  burn  at  the  stake  ?" 

"Oh,  God,"  he  gasped.     "They  told  me  he  was  garroted." 
"And   so    he   was.     At    the   last    moment,    after   the    faggots 
were  ablaze.  Father  Valverde  offered  him -the  easier  death  if 
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he  would  accept  the  faith.  He  assented.  The  fire  was  kicked 
out,  and  he  received  baptism.  So  he  died  a  good  Christian." 
"So  he  died  a  good  Christian,"  repeated  Cristoval,  with  bit- 
terness. "He  was  a  better  man  a  pagan  than  the  Christians 
who  slew  him." 

Well,  indeed,  may  the  Inca  have  asked  if  it  was  truly 
in  the  name  of  a  Christ  of  peace  that  these  mailed 
brigands  had  invaded  his  abode.  Nor  w^as  he  the  last 
to  ask  that  question  even  to  the  present  day. 

Cristoval  escapes  from  the  prison  into  which  Pizarro 
throws  him  for  daring  to  denounce  an  atrocity  almost 
without  a  parallel  even  in  the  atrocious  history  of 
Spain.  He  takes  with  him  the  beautiful  Nusta,  the 
sister  of  the  Inca,  to  whom  had  been  allotted  the  fate 
customarily  assigned  to  captive  women  by  these  pio- 
neers of  Christianity.  The  adventures  of  the  flight  are 
admirably  told,  the  refuge  among  the  rocks,  the  close 
pursuit,  the  perils,  and  the  privations.  At  last  they 
reach  a  place  of  safety  and  for  his  better  protection 
Cristoval  is  furnished  with  a  native  costume; 

A  cloak,  or  poncho,  and  a  pouch  to  be  hung  from  the  belt, 
equally  rich  in  design  and  color  with  the  tunic,  completed  the 
apparel  for  the  body.  A  pair  of  sandals,  or  buskins,  with 
broad  straps  highly  ornate,  and  provided  with  protecting  toe- 
pieces  and  side-pieces,  were  beside  the  chair.  These  laced 
half  way  up  the  knees.  The  costume  was  picturesque,  thor- 
oughly graceful,  and  masculine,  and  revealed  his  strength  of 
arm  and  symmetry  of  leg ;  but  as  he  glanced  downward  his 
eyes  rested  upon  his  bare  knees  and  half  bare  calves. 

"Oh,  the  fighting  saints,"  he  exclaimed  in  dismay.  "My 
knees.  Stark,  gleaming,  preeminent  knees.  Gods.  I'm  all 
knees.  O,  San  Miguel,  clasp  thine  eyes  upon  them.  Didst 
ever  see  so  many  knees,  and  knees  so  braggart  in  their  naked- 
ness?    Name  of  a  fiend." 

He  tugged  at  the  kilt  to  bring  it  lower,  but  vainly,  and  he 
sat  down. 

"A  thousand  curses,"  lie  groaned,  as  he  contemplated  them. 
"Thrice  more  flagrant  in  repose."  He  rose  and  moved  about, 
watching  them  narrowly.  "Flashing  like  the  beacons  of  Tarra- 
gona when  I  walk.  Ah,  Blessed  Mother,  can  I  ever  lug  their 
effrontery  into  the  gaze  of  women's  eyes?  Oh.  would  that  I 
were  Pedro.  Then  this  immodesty  were  reduced  by  half. 
Blood    and    misery.'' 

The  great  rally  of  the  Peruvians  against  the  Spanish 


invaders  is  wonderfully  told.  We  see  the  city  of  Cuzco 
spread  before  us  like  a  map  and  the  beleaguered. 
Spaniards,  to  whom  the  stars  above  seem  "rivaled  in 
multitude  and  brilliancy  by  the  fires  of  the  besieging 
army,  sparkling  in  a  vast  circle  on  the  surrounding 
hills."  Cristoval  and  Pedro  are  with  the  Incas  and 
they  witness,  awe  struck,  the  destruction  of  the  city: 

Pedro  gripped  his  arm  as  a  soldier  stepped  to  a  kettle,  hold- 
ing an  arrow  swathed  in  cotton,  and  turned  toward  the  Inca. 
The  monarch  made  a  sign,  and  thrusting  the  missile  into  the 
boiling  pitch,  the  archer  drew  it  forth  and  held  it  to  the 
flames.  It  burst  into  instant  blaze,  and  he  strode  hastily  to 
the  parapet,  set  it  to  his  bowstring,  and  drew  until  the  flame 
licked  his  hand.  He  shot,  and  with  a  fluttering  hiss  the 
burning  arrow  soared  high  into  the  darkness,  leaving  a  trail  of 
falling  sparks,  paused  for  an  instant  against  the  firmament,  and 
fell  with  ever  increasing  swiftness  into  the  city. 

Cristoval  had  uttered  an  exclamation  of  horror  as  the  mean- 
ing burst  upon*  him,  and  had  taken  a  stride  forward,  to  be 
jerked  forcibly  back  by  Pedro  with  a  hand  over  his  mouth. 

"Silence,"  muttered  the  cook.     "Dost  think  to  hinder?" 

"They  are  firing  the  city."  gasped  the  cavalier. 

"Canst  prevent  it?     Beware." 

"Rava " 

"Safe  with  Valverde.  Come."  Pedro  dragged  him  out  of 
earshot  of  the  Inca,  warning  him  to  hold  his  tongue. 

A  second  arrow  sped  its  flaming  course,  then  a  third;  and  at 
once,  from  a  hundred  points  around  the  doomed  capital, 
mounted  thin  pencilings  of  fire  answering  those  from  the  for- 
tress and  falling  like  a  shower  of  meteors.  Arrow  after  arrow 
flashed  out  from  the  parapet  into  the  surrounding  gloom,  and 
Cristoval  gazed  spellbound.  Below,  where  the  first  had 
descended,  was  a  tiny  wavering  flame.  While  he  watched, 
speechless,  breathless,  it  grew  with  every  second,  its  base 
spreading  rapidly  with  ragged  outline  over  the  tinder-like 
thatch  of  one  of  the  nearer  buildings.  Beyond,  another  feeble 
blaze  was  springing,  and,  not  far  from  this,  a  third.  The  first 
was  now  leaping,  sending  up  a  tenuous  column  of  smoke  which 
grew  ruddy  momentarily,  and  was  seized  by  the  wind  and 
swept  away  toward  the  eastern  hills.  The  flame  waxed  with 
incredible  swiftness,  lost  its  brilliance,  turned  deep  and  angry, 
with  a  lurid  veil  around  it,  through  which  darted  red  tongues, 
whipping  plumes,  and  forked  lashes.  In  a  moment  the  smoke 
was  rolling  upward  in  volumes,  showing  whirling  gaps  with 
depths  of  murky  incandescence,  masses  of  black  rising  heavily 
after  the  eddying  sprays  of  sparks  and  burning  fragments  of 
straw.  Where  the  first  arrow  had  fallen  was  a  volcano  of 
fire  with  smaller  craters  bursting  out  on  every  hand. 

Pedro  is  not  safe  from  his  inamorata  even  in  the 
Inca  camp.  She  finds  him  as  a  hunter  tracks  his  prey. 
He  is  wounded  and  helpless,  but  his  diplomacy  stands 
him  as  ever  in  good  stead: 

Pedro  heard  the  firm,  rapid  step,  invoked  a  saint,  and  waited 
with  beads  gathering  upon  his  brow.  As  the  lady  swept — 
nay,  swooped — across  the  room  with  a  cry  of  mingled  joy 
and  pity,  the  cook  saw  that  his  precautions  were  ineffectual. 
He  could  have  sworn  that  in  another  second  he  would  have 
been  embraced  ;  but  with  rare  presence  of.  mind  he  raised  a 
warning  hand,  fetched  a  dismal  groan,  rolled  his  eyes,  and 
gritted  his  teeth  in  so  unearthly  a  fashion  that  the  lady  was 
brought  up   with   a  shriek. 

"God's  mercy,   Pedro.     What " 

"Sit  down,"  commanded  Pedro,  in  a  voice  supemormally 
strong  for  one,  as  he  seemed  to  be,  in  arliculo  extremo  mortis. 
"Sit  down.  No.  Farther  away.  On  the  floor — anywhere — 
but  sit,  woman,  or  I   perish." 

He  continued  his  ghastly  symptoms  until  he  saw  the  senora 
seated,  completely  unnerved  but  foiled.  Then  he  recovered 
quickly,  sought  his  kerchief,  wiped  a  clamminess  from  his 
forehead,  and.  observing  her  pallor,  said  gently:  "It  is  past, 
senora.  Be  not  alarmed.  But  hold.  Stay  where  thou  art  or 
it  will  come  again.     Move  not  a  finger." 

"Santa  Maria.  Pedro,  dear,"  she  said  tearfully.  "I  thought 
thee  dying.     Thou'rt  dreadfully   hurt,  my  love?" 

"I  am  a  very  sieve,  senora,"  replied  Pedro,  in  a  hollow 
voice.  "So  full  of  holes  that  I  can  not  cast  a  decent  shadow. 
So  weighted  with  copper  slugs,  leaden  balls,  and  scraps  of 
iron  from  Candia's  guns  that  I  could  be  molten  up  and  cast 
into  a  fair  culverin  of  bronze." 

"Ah,  pity  of  heaven,"  sobbed  the  lady,  rocking  herself.  "I 
fear  thou  liest  to  some  extent,  Pedro,  but  I  knew  harm  was 
to  come  of  it  when  I  left  thee  with  that  bandit.  Cristoval. 
But  may  I  not  come  nearer,  chiquito'" 

"Presently,"  said  Pedro,  softened,  "but  approach  by  easy 
stages,  and  not  too  near.  I  am  better,  my  dear.  Take  heart, 
now,  there's  a  good  soul ;  and  we  will  talk — but  at  a  distance, 
look  thou,  or  I'll  be  thrown  into  a  fit.     Hast  been  well?" 

"As  well,"  said  the  senora,  drying  her  eyes,  "as  a  lone 
woman  in  an  infidel  country  with  naught  but  a  cleaver  to  give 
her  courage  o'  nights  and  a  helpless  innocent  of  a  priest  to 
look  after  like  a  baby,  and  not  a  dress  fit  to  put  on  her  back 
save  this,  borrowed  from  a  heathen  woman  whose  name  I 
can  not  pronounce,  could  be." 

"Ah,"   said   Pedro,   with   sympathy. 

"Thou  didst  wrong  to  leave  me,  Pedro,  and  see  what  it  hath 
come  to.  But  who  fired  the  gun  at  thee?  I'll  seek  him  out, 
as  he  liveth." 

"Now,  toast  me  on  a  bodkin,"  retorted  Pedro.  "Dost  fancy 
I  went  back  to  ask  his  name  ?  It  would  have  escaped  me  by 
percolation  had  I  heard  it.  I  was  a'leak  on  all  sides,  top  and 
bottom,  like  a  lobster-pot  fresh-hauled.  So  thoroughly  did  he 
riddle  me,  senora,  that  I  could  not  have  held  a  secret  grief, 
or  a  good  intention.  But  let  the  man  go,  my  dear.  He  that 
loaded  the  gun  hath   half  the  responsibility." 

"I'll  find  them  both,"  said  the  lady  with  resolution. 

No  doubt  she  did.  The  Senora  Bolio — and  there 
have  been  many  worse  women,  although  none  so  elo- 
quent— was  of  the  kind  to  keep  her  word.  But  while 
awaiting  her  own  happiness,  of  which  she  is  left  expect- 
ant, she  can  at  least  participate  in  the  wedding  of  Cris- 
toval and  the  Xuna  Rava  with  the  other  witnesses : 

A  stern-visaged  young  pagan  monarch  with  softened  eyes 
beaming  beneath  a  crimson  llautu ;  about  him,  a  score  of 
grim,  war-worn  nobles  of  Tavantinsuyu  with  scars  fresh  from 
the  recent  conflict;  a  throng  of  dark-haired  women  in  loose- 
flowing  robes  and  adorned  with  barbaric  splendor.  A  Spaniard 
with  but  one  leg,  and  a  Spanish  senora  were  there:  the  fir 
mer  glowing  pleasantly  with  the  sentiments  of  a  genial  heart ; 
the  other  weeping  with  that  mixture  of  feminine  emotions 
inspired  by  such  occasions,  which  must  forever  remain  in- 
scrutable to  man. 

"The  Crimson  Conquest"  is  a  notable  book,  a  bo 
possess,  to  read,  and  to  remember. 

"The  Crimson  Conquest,"  by  Charles  Bradford  Hud- 
son. Published  by  A.  C.  McCIurg  &  Co.,  Chicago; 
$1.50. 

■«•» 

M.  Antoine  Charette,  a  clever  young-  chemist  of 
Paris,  has  informed  the  Academy  of  Science  in  that 
city  that  he  has  succeeded  in  producing,  by  artificial 
means,  crystals  of  large  size  having  all  the  characteris- 
tics of  diamonds. 
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Camping  and  Tramping  zvith  Roosevelt,  by 
John  Burroughs.  Published  by  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York; 
$1. 

Mr.  Burroughs  is  a  little  belated  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  President's  hunting  trip  to 
the  Yellowstone  Park  in  1903,  seeing  that  the 
President  himself  gave  his  own  account  of  the 
trip  nearly  two  years  ago.  But  then,  as  Mr. 
Burroughs  says,  the  President  has  enjoyed 
the  absolute  leisure  and  peace  of  the  White 
House,  while  he  himself  has  been  overbusy 
with  the  affairs  of  the  wild  creatures  of  the 
woods.  With  duties  so  pressing  the  delay 
must   be  pardoned. 

Mr.  Burroughs  writes  well  and  in  an  easy 
conversational  style  that  makes  pleasant  read- 
ing. His  book  is  in  no  way  a  diary  or  even 
a  consecutive  record  of  events.  He  simply 
jots  down  such  doings  and  incidents  as  stand 
out  clearly  in  his  memory,  and  these  usually 
redound  to  the  credit  of  the  President,  for 
Mr.  Burroughs  is  a  hero  worshiper  as  well 
as  a  most  sympathetic  and  intelligent  student 
of  nature.  It  is,  indeed,  as  a  character  sketch 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt  that  the  book  will  chiefly 
appeal,    and    after   knowing   him    so    long   and 


But  we  are  too  close  to  modern  civilization 
and  our  perspective  is  too  short  to  allow  of 
the  concise  view  that  is  essential.  Immense 
research  was  involved  not  only  from  recog- 
nized sources,  but  also  in  the  way  of  special 
investigation,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the 
work  bears  the  marks  of  laborious  and  con- 
scientious care  upon  every  page. 

The  volume  contains  twenty-six  chapters 
covering  the  period  from  the  Germanic  Inva- 
sion to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  chapters  on  the  Renaissance  and  on  the 
Reformation  are  particularly  good,  as  also 
is  that  on  Absolute  Power  in  Europe.  That 
so  large  and  important  a  period  has  been 
handled  so  successfully  says  much  for  a  care- 
ful discrimination  that  detracts  in  no  way 
from  a  bright  and  concise  style. 


Camp  and  Trail,  by  Stewart  Edward  White. 
Published  by  the  Outing  Publishing  Com- 
pany, New  York;  $1.25. 

If  there  is  anything  that  the  author  does  not 
know  about  his  subject,  it  is  because  it  is  not 
worth  knowing.  Mr.  White  has  proved  him- 
self the  sure  friend  of  those  who  go  afield,  and 
his  guidance  in  the  details  of  camp  and  trail 
is  never  amiss.  We  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  anywhere  a  better  book  than  this,  or  one 
more  full  of  that  kind  of  knowledge  which 
makes  just  the  difference  between  misery  and 
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Frontispiece   of  James  Morgan's  "Theodore  Roosevelt,   the  Boy   and  Man."     The  Macmillan 

Company. 


living  with  him  in  the  intimacy  of  the  camp 
and  the  trail,  Mr.  Burroughs's  judgment  will 
be  received  with  no  average  interest. 


Dredging  for  Gold  in  California,  by  D'Arcy 
Weatherbe.  Published  by  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press,  San  Francisco ;  $4. 
This  is  an  important  publication  and  one 
of  as  much  interest  to  the  general  reader  as 
to  the  expert.  The  work  of  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press  is  already  well  known  in  up- 
holding California's  position  in  the  world  of 
mining  and  popularizing  a  knowledge  of  the 
State's  mineral  resources.  The  present  vol- 
ume will  be  a  marked  aid  in  this  respect. 
The  author's  eminence  in  his  profession  of 
engineer  gives  an  immediate  status  to  what- 
ever he  writes,  while  those  who  take  up  his 
book  from  a  cursory  curiosity  will  find  much 
of  fascination  in  a  clear-cut  exposition  of 
California  mining  and  in  the  very  numerous 
illustrations  that  make  clear  every  step  in  the 
process. 

History  of  Mediaeval  and  of  Modem  Civiliza- 
tion, by  Charles  Seignobos.  Published 
by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York ; 
$1.25. 

Doctor    Seignobos    has    already    established 

himself   a.i    facile    princeps   in    the   history    of 

civilizatic  i.     He  explains  that  his  first  volume 

n     Anci  nt    Civilization     was    comparatively 

in    .much  as  distance  has  already  given 

-tai      clear    definition    to    the    periods    of 

ind   the   centres  of  population   involved. 


delight.  The  writing,  too,  is  so  excellent  that, 
although  camp  and  trail  are  lamentably  far 
away,  we  find  ourselves  reading  page  after 
page  for  the  sheer  pleasure  of  it,  and  longing 
for  the  chance  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  jewels 
of  counsel  that  are  bestowed  with  such  prodi- 
gality. 


Decisive  Battles  of  the  Law,  by  Frederick 
Trevor  Hill.  Published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York;   $2.25. 

The  author  has  succeeded  in  giving  popular 
interest  to  a  subject  that  more  usually  as- 
sumes a  dry  and  even  a  repellant  form.  He 
selects,  of  course,  those  legal  contests  which 
are  significant  in  the  history  of  the  country 
and  with  which  we  ought  to  have  at  least  a 
speaking  acquaintance.  Such  are  The  United 
States  versus  Callender,  which  was  a  fight 
for  the  freedom  of  the  press ;  the  impeach- 
ment of  Andrew  Jackson,  the  "Alabama"  arbi- 
tration, and  the  Hayes-Tilden  contest.  In  all 
there  are  eight  of  these  great  causes  de- 
scribed in  Mr.  Hill's  work,  and  they  are  so 
presented  as  to  be  clear  to  the  non-legal 
mind. 


A  Reckless  Character,  and  Other  Stories,  by 
Ivan  Turgenieff,  translated  by  Isabel  F. 
Hapgood.  Published  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons,  New  York;  $1.25. 

This  is  the  latest  issue  in  the  series  of 
Turgenieffs  works,  now  amounting  to  four- 
teen volumes,  well  bound  and  printed  in  type 
of  a  comfortable  size. 


FISH 

Is  an  important  course  in  any  well 
regulated  dinner.  It  is  rendered  far 
more  agreeable  and  appetizing  by  the 
addition   of 

Lea  &  Perrins' 
Sauce 

THE    ORIGINAL    WORCESTERSHIRE 

It  is  the  best  relish  for  all  kinds  of 
Soups,  hot  and  cold  Meats,  Game, 
Stews  and  Salads.  For  over  Seventy 
Years  Lea  &  Perrins  have  held  the 
secret  which  makes  their  Original 
Worcestershire  Sauce  unequalled.  It  is  a 
delicacy  that  should  be  on   every  table. 

BeWare  Of  IlTlitatiOnS  J°hn  Duncan's  Sons,  Agents,  New  York 


FOURTH  EDITION  IN  PRESS 
c4nd  More  Popular  than  Ever 

Randall  Parrish's 

Clean-cut  Novel  of  the  West 

BETH 
NORVELL 

The  interest  in  this  splendid  new 
story  is  confined  to  no  section,  but 
is  spread  over  the  country  from  sea 
to  sea.  There  is  good  reason  for 
this ;  for  it  has  life,  color,  rapid 
movement,  intense  situations,  and 
breathless  climaxes  —  the  very  ele- 
ments   that  make  a  novel    popular. 

You  are  missing  a  good  thing 
if  you  have  not  read  this  story- 
Frontispiece  in  full  color  by  N.  C.  WYETH 


Hardly  less  fascinating  than  his  novels 
is  Mr.  Parrish's  recent  work 

GREAT  PLAINS 

The  Romance  of  the  Pioneer 

Fifty  Illustrations  from  Photographs.      Net  $1. 75 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES 

A.    C.    McCLURG    £&    CO.,   PUBLISHERS 
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The  Convert,  by  Elizabeth  Robins.  Pub- 
lished by  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York;   $1.50. 

This  is  a  story  with  a  very  earnest  and 
insistent  purpose.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Eng- 
land and  the  subject  is  the  political  status  of 
women.  As  a  notable  romance  it  will  take 
a  high  place.  It  is  strong,  original,  emotional, 
and  magnetic.  Best  of  all  it  is  sincere,  and 
this,  perhaps,  is  inclusive  of  most  of  the 
literary  virtues. 

But  it  will  appeal  more  to  English  than 
to  American  readers.  The  woman's  move- 
ment is  more  intense  in  England  than  it  is 
here  simply  because  the  social  problems  of 
poverty,  overcrowding,  and  the  like  are  more 
acute  and  clamorous.  Those  who  want  an 
intimate  picture  of  what  the  movement  really 
is  in  England  will  find  it  here,  from  the 
drawing-room  meeting  with  its  proprieties 
and  its  kid  gloves  to  the  tumultous  street 
assembly  where  women  pit  themselves  with 
an  unsympathetic  and  muscular  police.  We 
see  it  all,  in  all  its  phases,  and  we  are 
moved  at  least  to  human  indignation  at  need- 
less violence  and  indignity  if  not  to  actual 
political  sympathy  with  efforts  that  have  noth- 
ing to  fear  so  much  as  success.  We  do  not 
need  a  brilliant  novel  to  convince  us  that  men 
have  made  a  hideous  mess  of  the  government 
of  the  world,  but  even  a  brilliant  novel  can 
not  quite  persuade  us  that  such  a  condition  is 
due  to  other  than  the  frailties  of  a  common 
human  nature  rather  than  to  the  selfish  per- 
verseness  of  a  sex. 


The  Suburban    Whirl,   by  Mary   Stewart   Cut- 
ting.    Published    by    The    McClure    Com- 
pany, New  York. 
This  is  a  collection  of  four  stories  written 

in  Mrs.  Cutting's  best  style.     They  are  hardly 


Randall   Parrish,    Author   of   "Beth   Norvell." 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

love  stories,  except  on  the  assumption  that 
love  outlives  marriage,  and  Mrs.  Cutting  has  a 
curious  power  of  persuading  us  that  this  is 
sometimes  the  case.  Hazel  Fastnet,  for  in- 
stance, loves  her  husband  in  the  first  of  these 
sketches.  Although  she  is  panting  to  reach 
the  higher  social  plane  to  which  money  is  the 
passport,  she  dissuades  her  husband  from  ac- 
cepting a  better  position  with  improved  pay 
because  of  its  certain  bad  effect  upon  his 
health.  But  she  nearly  lost  her  soul  and  the 
beauty  of  womanhood  that  Mrs.  Cutting  knows 
so  well  how  to  depict.  It  is  a  miserable  little 
world,  this  of  the  suburbs,  generally  blighting 
and  sometimes  degrading,  but  these  stories 
about  it  are  absorbingly  interesting. 


A     Turnpike    Lady,    by    Sarah    N.    Cleghorn. 

Published    by    Henry    Holt    &    Co.,    New 

York;  $1.25. 
This  is  a  story  of  a  pre-revolutionary  family 
in  a  Vermont  village.  As  an  old-time  Ameri- 
can idyll,  strong  in  local  spirit,  it  is  to  be 
recommended.  The  heroine  is  Naomi,  who 
has  red  hair  and  freckles,  but  then,  as  Marm 
very  truly  says:  "What  air  freckles? 
What'sh  red  hair?  It  hain't  beauty — it'sh  the 
beckoning  eye  that  bringsh  a  girl  partnersh." 


The  Fair  Lavinia  and  Others,  by  Mary  E.  Wil- 
kins    Freeman.      Published    by    Harper    & 
Brothers,  New  York  ;  $1.25. 
The  authorship  of  these  eight  sketches  is  a 
guarantee  of  their  excellence.     Mrs.  Freeman 
has  an  unsurpassed  power  of  showing  us  the 
beauty  and  the  pathos  of  the  events  that  make 
up    the    average   life   around    us.      Under   her 
toucn  there  is  nothing  too  insignificant  to  be- 
come beautiful,  or  tender,  or  pathetic. 


The  Settler,  by  Herman  Whitaker.  Published 
by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  $1.50. 
This  is  the  story  of  a  girl  of  good  family 
who  goes  to  Manitoba  and  marries  a  man  of 
strong  character  but  of  crude  exterior.  They 
separate  and  come  together  again  after  the 
wife  has  acquired  a  little  common  sense  and 


the  husband  a  little  culture.  The  idea  is  not 
a  new  one,  and  it  is  needlessly  elaborated.  The 
intelligent  reader  will  believe  with  some  ex- 
asperation that  a  few  minutes'  straight  talk- 
between  the  two  would  have  obviated  a  great 
deal  of  trouble.  This  is  one  of  those  stories 
in  which  the  aforesaid  intelligent  reader  longs 
to  interfere  with  a  little  forcible  and  expletive 
advice,  and  is  impatient  at  his  inability  to  do 
so.  The  falling  out  of  newly  married  couples 
is  not  usually  due  to  reticence. 

The  Crucible,  by  Mark  Lee  Luther.    Published 
by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
This   is   the   story   of   a   girl   who   for  some 
trivial   offense   is   sent   to   a   reformatory,   and 


MISS    MAY    SINCLAIR 

Photograph  copyrighted  in  England 

by  May  Sinclair 

Author  of  "The  Helpmate."     Henry  Holt 

&    Co. 

consequently  as  near  to  damnation  as  a  girl 
can  very  well  come.  Jean  Fanshaw  eventually 
emerges  from  the  influence  of  what  is  face- 
tiously called  reform,  and  her  well-told  story 
may  be  not  without  its  value  on  current 
thought. 

Love    of    Life,    and    Other    Stories,    by    Jack 

London.      Published     by     the     Macmillan 

Company,  New  York;  $1.50. 

A   collection   of   eight   short   stories    of   the 

life  in  the  northland  among  the  hunters  and 

the    Indians   and    the   wolf-dogs.  The    way    in 

which  the  author  tells  a  story  is  so  well  known 

that   it   need   only   be   said   that   these    stories 

are  told  in  just  that  way. 


Laid  Up  in  Lavender,  by  Stanley  J.  Weyman. 

Published    by    Longmans,    Green    &    Co., 

New  York. 

Mr.    Weyman    is   a    story   writer   of   such 
approved  temper  that  this  collection  of  short 


Burton  E.  Stevenson,  Author  of  "That  Affair 
at  Elizabeth. '     Henry  Holt   &  Co. 

stories  from  his  pen  is  certain  of  a  warm 
welcome.  They  are  twelve  in  number,  all  of 
them   felicitous  in  conception  and  expression. 


Old    Indian    Days,    by    Charles    A.    Eastman. 
Published  by  the  McClure  Company,  New 
York. 
A    collection    of    stories    illustrating    Indian 
life  from  the  Indian  standpoint. 


Southern    Stories,    retold    from    St.    Nicholas. 

Published  by  the  Century  Company,  New 

York. 
This  is  one  of  six  volumes  that  make  up  a 
useful  and  welcome  series. 


NEW  MACMILLAN  BOOKS 


Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford's  new  //tfir/Arethusa 

"Mr.  Crawford  can  turn  his  skilled  hand  to  many  kinds  of  fiction,  but  he  is  perfect 
master  of  pure  romance  and  with  a  dramatic  plot.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more 
engrossing  story." — Record-Herald.     Illustrated  by   Gektrcde   Demms    Hammond. 

Cloth,  $l.$o 

Miss  Zona  Gale's  delightful  novel 
The  Loves  of  Pelleas  and  Etarre 


mi 


This  story  of  lovers  of  seventy  odd,  who  believe  that  "every  soul  should  die  rich,   if 
it's  anything  of  a  soul"  is  certainly  the  must  original  and  beautiful  book  of  the  season. 

Cloth,   $t.jo 


A.  &  E.  CastleV/^u'  book  "  My  Merry  Rockhurst " 

Tells  in  their  inimitable  way  some  episodes  in  the  life  of  the  Viscount  Rockhurst,  a 
Friend  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  and  at  one  time  Constable  of  His  Majesty's  Tower 
of  London.  With  six  full  page  illustrations,  $1.50 

Mr.  Ollivant's  wonderful  new  book  Red  Coat  Captain 

"Is  a  book  for  grown-up  children,  the  universal  and  perennial  love  story,  told  with  the 
joyous  irresponsibility  of  Grimm ' s  Fairy  Tales,  It  reminds  you  at  one  moment  of 
Mr.  Kipling's  Just  So  Stories,  and  the  next  of  Mr.  Banie's  Little  IVhite  Bird." — 
Bookman.  Illuminated  by   Graham  Robertson.     Cloth,  $1.50 

Merwin- Webster's  new  novel  Comrade  John 

A  thoroughly  American  story,  with  an  effective  dramatic  plot  in  which  the  modern 
pretenses,  of  half  religion,  half  economics  are  so  handled  as  to  command  respect  as 
well  as  deep  interest.  Frontispiece  in  colors.     Cloth,  $1.50 

Mr.  Mark  Lee  Luther's  new  novel  The  Crucible 

The  comment  excited  by  Jean  Fanshawe's  fight  to  live  the  life  of  which  she  is  capable 
in  spite  of  the  net  of  circumstances,  proves  the  genuine  interest  of  the  story.  With 
illustrations  by  Rose  Cecil  O'Neill.  Cloth,  $1.50 

James  Morgan's  life  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 

"No  other  biography  that  has  come  under  my  eye  will  put  as  much  iron  into  a 
young  man's  blood  as  this  story....  Buy  it.  read  it,  pass  it  along  to  others  to  read, 
and  tell  others  to   read   it." — Journal   of  Education. 

Fully  Illustrated.     Cloth,  $1.50 


Published 
by 


The  Macmillan  Company 


64-66  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York 


Two  young  men, 

An  unexpected  adventure, 

Six  beautiful   girls  called  Agatha 

— one  of  these  a  charming  heiress — 

A  delightful  old  English  manor  house — 

These  are  some  of  the  engaging  elements  which  will  excite  intense  curiosity 
from   the   start  in 

The  Real  Agatha 

By  EDITH  HUNTINGTON  MASON. 

Published  Today  by  A.  C  McClurg  &  Co. 

Apart  from  the  story,  which  will  keep  you  as  much  mystified  as  was  the  hero, 
the  book  is  unusually  distinctive  in  make-up,  and  especially  suitable  for  holiday-giving. 

Square    12mo.    boards,   decorated,   with    frontispiece   by    W.    T.    SMF.DLEY. 
Net  $1.00. 

ORDER     OF     YOUR     BOOKSELLER. 


"A  Story  of  the  Old  San  Francisco" 

ANCESTORS 

By  GERTRUDE  ATHERTON 


"Ancestors  is  an  able  book.  The  forward 
movement  is  so  swift  as  to  carry  one  on 
with  a  sense  of  growing  excitement;  the 
story  proceeds  breathlessly.  And  the 
greater  achievement  is  to  end  with  an 
account  of  the  recent  earthquake  without 
producing  an  anti  -  climax."  —  A.  Y. 
Evening  Post. 
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Old  Chinese  Porcelain,  by  Mrs.  Willoughby 
Hodgson.  Published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co.,  Chicago. 
The  artistic  and  archaeological  value  of  Chi- 
nese porcelain  has  been  unaccountably  over- 
looked and  for  this  reason  Mrs.  Hodgson's 
well  illustrated  volume  is  doubly  welcome. 
She  has  done  her  work  with  marked  ability 
and  from  a  far  better  perspective  than  is 
usual  with  the  collector.  She  reminds  us  thai 
a  thousand  years — probably  much  longer  still 
— before  we  had  begun  to  struggle  with  the 
difficulties  of  ceramic  art,  the  Chinese  were 
already  its  masters.  Indeed,  we  are  told 
that  our  greatest  triumphs  are  but  as  child's 
play  compared  with  the  achievements  of  the 
Chinese.  The  student  who  is  tempted  by  this 
charming  book  to  make  an  effort  to  read 
the  riddle  of  the  Chinese  porcelain  to  be 
found  in  such  quantities  in  America  will  find 
himself  plunging  into  a  domain  of  history 
more  vast  than  anything  that  the  West  can 
furnish.  He  will  be  peculiarly  fortunate  if 
his  interest  leads  him  to  identify  the  connec- 
tion that  undoubtedly  exists  between  Chinese 
art  porcelain  and  the  various  phases  of  re- 
ligion   and    philosophy    that    have    left    their 


the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press,  and  it  ap- 
pears opportunely  at  a  time  when  great  events 
are  borrowing  from  time  their  due  perspec- 
tive. Earthquakes  are  so  little  understood 
and  become  of  such  importance  when  com- 
bined with  conflagration  that  there  is  room 
and  demand  for  such  a  work  as  this,  which 
is  technically  accurate  and  pictorially  fasci- 
nating. 


The    Teddyssey,    drawings   and   text    by    Otho 

Cushing.      Published    by    Life    Publishing 

Company,   New  York;   $1. 

Those    to    whom     Mr.     Cushing's     spirited 

sketches    have    commended     themselves     will 

doubtless  be  pleased  to  possess  them  in  their 

present    form,    36    pages,    8    by    9,    bound    in 

boards  with   special  cover  design. 


The   Next-Door  Morelands,  by   Emily   West- 
wood  Lewis.     Published  by  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.,  Boston. 
A  bright  and  well  written  story,  to  be  cor- 
dially recommended  for  young  girls. 


Our    Country    Home,     by     Florence     Kinsley 
Hutchinson.     Published  by  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co.,  Chicago  ;  $2. 
This    is    a    book    describing    how    a    nature- 
loving  couple  built   a   house  after  their  own 


The  East   Vidette.- 


-Frontispiece   for  "The  Alps  of  the  King-Kern  Divide,"   by   David   Starr 
Jordan.     A.  M.  Robertson. 


mark  upon  it.  As  a  stimulus  to  a  neglected 
and  important  study  Mrs.  Hodgson's  book  can 
hardly  receive  too  much  commendation. 


The   Sea   Fogs,   by   Robert   Louis    Stevenson. 
Published  by  Paul  Elder  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  New  York;  $1.50. 
The  Western  Classics,  in  which  this  is  the 
first  issue,  ought  to  be  a  popular  one,  if  excel- 
lence  of   production   counts    as   it   should    do. 
This  volume  is  bound  in  handsome  gray  board 
with    vellum    back,    printed    luxuriously    upon 
hand-made  paper,  and  with  specially  designed 
typography.     The  photogravure  frontispiece  is 
artistic,    while    the    introduction    by    Thomas 
Rutherford    Bacon    is   worthy   of   the   subject. 
The   Western   Classics  ought  to  find  a  place 
upon  the  decorative  shelves  of  the  library. 

This  Mystical  Life  of  Ours,  by  Ralph  Waldo 
Trine.     Published  by  Thomas  Y.   Crowell 
&  Co.,  New  York;  $1. 
Fortunate  indeed  is  the  author  who  finds  it 
desirable  to  publish  a  collection   from  all   his 
previous    writings.      Mr.    Trine    is   among   the 
foremost  figures   of  the   New   Thought  move- 
ment, and  those  who  admire  his  many  works 
will  find  in  the  present  volume  a  useful  selec- 
tion from  their  many  good  features. 


What  Can  a  Young  Man  Do?  by  Frank  West 
Rollins.      Published    by    Little,    Brown    & 
Co.,  Boston;  $1.50. 
A  useful  book  for  the  young  man  in  search 
of  a  life's  work.     Over  fifty  employments  are 
considered  .  briefly,    but    carefully    and    accu- 
rately. 


After  Earthquake  and  Fire.  Published  by  the 
Mir.ing  and  Scientific  Press,  San  Fran- 
ce  o;  $1. 

hi j     interesting    volume    is    made    up    of 
cles   and   editorial   comment   appearing  in 


hearts.  It  can  hardly  be  called  advice  to 
those  who  wish  to  go  and  do  likewise,  but 
those  who  are  similarly  disposed  will  certainly 
find  encouragement  and  inspiration  in  re- 
corded experiences  that  are  a  happy  combi- 
nation of  the  idyllic  and  the  practical. 


The  Good  Old  Way,  by  Henry  van  Dyke.    Pub- 
lished by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New 
York;  30  cents. 
We  may  almost  judge  the  author's  message 
from  his  title,  but  to  know  how  charmingly  he 
tells  it  his  own  words  must  be  read.     It  is,  of 
course,  an  appeal  for  a  return  to  the  old  ways 
of  upright  living,  of  self  respect,  and  to  that 
kind  of  piety  that  concerns  itself  with  mutual 
relationships. 

Stories  of  Symphonic  Music,  by  Laurence  Gil- 
man.      Published   by   Harper   &   Brothers, 
New  York;  $1.25. 
This  is  a  guide  to  the  meaning  of  the  more 
important  musical   compositions  from   Beetho- 
ven to  the  present  day.   Certainly  a  useful  and 
time-saving  book   to    those   who   wish   to   hear 
music  intelligently. 


Explorers  and  Founders  of  America,  by  Anna 
Elizabeth  Foote  and  Avery  Warner  Skin- 
ner.     Published    by    the    American    Book 
Company,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chi- 
cago ;  60  cents. 
A  series  of  thirty-four  biographical  sketches 
from   the   earliest   days   down   to   the   Revolu- 
tionary War. 

Elements     of    Biology,     by     George     William 
Hunter,  A.   M.     Published  by  the  Ameri- 
can   Book    Company,    New   York,    Cincin- 
nati, and  Chicago ;  $1.25. 
This    is    a    correlation    of    botany,    zoology, 

and  human  physiology.     The  illustrations  are 

numerous  and  good. 
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RECENT   DEVELOPMENTS    IN    WOM- 
EN'S CLUBS. 


By  Mary  Ashe  Miller. 


At  no  period  of  the  history  of  women's  clubs 
of  all  types  in  San  Francisco  has  there  been 
greater  development  than  during  the  past  few 
months.  The  great  disaster  of  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  to  which  one  must  hark  back,  willy- 
nilly,  ever  and  anon,  proved  a  dividing  line  in 
the  existence  of  many  of  these  organizations, 
and  the  spirit  which  brought  about  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  clubs,  the  reorganization 
after  chaos,  has  remained  and  has  resulted  in 
new  or  more  extensive  undertakings.  New 
homes,  new  lines  of  work,  and  a  renewed  in- 
terest is  the  tale  heard  of  many  of  the  leading 
clubs  and  women  have  in  this  way  done  their 
part  towards  the  reestablishment  of  the  old 
order  of  life  in  the  city.  A  curious  phase  of 
development  is  the  growing  interest  in  civic 
matters.  It  is  one  of  the  "signs  of  the  times" 
and  demonstrates  the  new  position  which 
women  are  making  for  themselves  in  the 
world.  Womankind  would  seem  to  be  seek- 
ing, probably  in  many  instances,  unconsciously 
or  subconsciously,  to  escape  from  the  old  shel- 
tered order  of  feminine  life  which  has  pre- 
vailed during  so  many  ages,  and  to  take  part 
in  all  the  active  issues  of  the  times.  Whether 
"the  game  will  be  worth  the  candle"  remains 
for  them  to  decide  later,  but  at  present  many 
of  them  are  sure  that  it  is  and  civic  work 
gives  them  the  opportunity  to  add  their  efforts 
to  the  public  endeavor  for  the  general  uplift 
of  humanity.  Much  is  accomplished  un- 
doubtedly by  these  indefatigable  club  women 
and  the  list  of  their  achievements  during  the 
last  decade  is  a  proud  one.  Several  of  the 
important  clubs  here  have  taken  up  civic  work 
since  the  beginning  of  their  club  year  and 
others  are  planning  to  do  so  within  a  very 
short   time. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  deal  only 
with  what  has  been  done  by  some  of  the 
women's  organizations  within  the  past  three 
or  four  months,  since  the  coming  together  of 
the  members  after  the  summer  vacation.  The 
first  to  be  considered  is  one  entirely  apart 
from  the  general  order  of  clubs  throughout 
the  country,  the  organization  being  purely 
social,  engaged  in  no  work  of  any  type,  and 
meeting  en  masse  only  for  annual  elections. 
The  Francisca  Club  has,  however,  accom- 
plished much  in  the  way  of  material  achieve- 
ment and  is  a  notable  example  of  woman's 
ability.  For  over  a  year  after  the  fire  the 
club,  of  which  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey  is  the 
president,  although  Mrs.  Sidney  Cushing  acted 
in  that  capacity  during  much  of  the  spring 
and  summer,  occupied  a  flat  on  Ellis  Street, 
which  finally  became  entirely  inadequate  and 
unsuitable.  Early  in  the  spring  the  erection 
of  a  building  on  California  Street,  near  Van 
Ness  Avenue,  was  begun  especially  for  the 
club,  and  during  the  summer  they  took  pos- 
session of  their  charming  new  quarters.  Here 
they  have  a  large  drawing-room  or  living- 
room,  a  "rest  room,"  a  library,  two  dressing- 
rooms,  a  dining  and  tea  room,  and  an  office. 
These  are  all  handsomely  furnished,  especially 
the  large  room.  Many  of  the  furnishings  and 
ornaments  have  been  presented  by  the  club 
members,  among  them  being  a  large  painting 
by  Keith,  a  beautiful  writing  desk,  a  Tiffany 
glass  lamp,  some  rugs,  and  other  gifts  of  equal 
value  and  beauty.  A  fine  library,  consisting  of 
about  1500  volumes,  has  been  purchased,  the 
committee  in  charge  of  this  being  Mrs.  J.  F. 
Boyd  and  Miss  Laura  McKinstry,  who  are 
continually  adding  to  the  collection  of  books. 
The  dining-room,  furnished  altogether  in 
artistic  browns,  has  a  fresco  of  grapes  and 
autumn  leaves  and  is  one  of  the  most  attract- 
ive of  the  club  rooms.  Here  luncheon  is 
served  to  the  members  and  such  of  their 
friends  as  they  desire  to  invite.  A  maid  is 
constantly  in  attendance  in  the  dressing-rooms 
and  the  secretary  or  custodian  is  in  charge. 
The  club  now  numbers  225  members. 

The  Town  and  Country  Club,  which  is  of  a 
similar  nature,  having  350  members,  and  of 
which  Mrs.  Albert  Dibblee  is  the  president, 
is  still  occupying  the  club  house  on  Franklin 
Street,  near  Clay,  and  will  remain  at  least 
until  next  summer.  This  club  is  likewise  in  a 
flourishing  condition  and  valuable  additions 
have  been  made  in  the  library,  which  contains 
about  2500  books  at  the  present  time. 

Among  the  working  clubs  of  the  city,  the 
largest  is  the  California  Club,  of  which  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Orr  is  president,  having  over  500  mem- 
bers. The  interests  of  this  organization  are 
diversified  and  are  classed  as  different  sec- 
tions which  are  grouped  under  one  or  another 
of  the  four  departments  of  the  club:  educa- 
tion, civics,  social  science,  and  the  Out  Door 
Art  League.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  new 
club  year  in  September  two  new  sections  have 
been  formed  in  the  department  of  education, 
the  optimist  section  and  the  Sunday  assembly. 
The  former  deals  with  the  various  phases  of 
the  "new  thought,"  which  are  being  studied 
critically,  while  the  latter  is  something  quite 
unique  in  club  work  on  this  coast.  It  is,  as 
the  name  denotes,  a  gathering  held  on  the 
first  Sunday  of  each  month,  when  a  pro- 
gramme of  some  of  the  best  work  of  the  club 
is  given,  followed  by  an  informal  tea,  for  the 
wage-earning  women  of  the  city,  who  are  pre- 
vented by  their  duties  from  attending  the 
meetings  during  the  week.  It  is  proving  high- 
ly successful  and  great  enthusiasm  is  mani- 
fested. 


At  the  opening  of  the  club  season,  in  Sep- 
tember, the  California  Club  went  into  its 
new  clubhouse,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  for- 
mer building  on  Clay  Street,  destroyed  by  the 
fire.  It  is  a  thoroughly  attractive,  comfort- 
able, and  convenient  building,  although  a  story 
smaller  than  the  other  one.  On  the  main 
floor  is  the  large  auditorium,  with  a  stage,  a 
large  parlor,  reception  hall,  directors'  room 
and  two  dressing-rooms.  These  are  prettily 
furnished,  some  handsome  rugs  and  mahog- 
any furniture  having  been  saved  from  the  fire. 
In  the  basement  is  a  large  banquet  hall,  which 
is  rented  to  other  clubs  as  a  meeting  place,  a 
large  kitchen  and  necessary  furnace  and  store 
rooms. 

The  Century  Club,  of  which  Mrs.  J.  O.  Lin- 
coln is  the  president,  returned  in  September 
to  their  handsome  clubhouse  on  Sutter  and 
Franklin  Streets,  and  general  rejoicing  pre- 
vails among  the  members  at  being  again  in 
their  club  home.  This  was  one  of  the  houses 
which  escaped  the  conflagration,  but  in  the 
general  financial  stringency  and  scarceness  of 
buildings  which  followed  it  was  deemed  wise 
by  the  president  and  directors  to  accept  the 
advantageous  offer  made  by  the  Supreme 
Court  to  rent  it  for  a  year.  During  that  year 
the  club  met  each  fortnight  at  the  homes  of 
members,  and  later  in  the  parlors  of  the  First 
Unitarian  Church.  The  club  house  has  been 
thoroughly  renovated  this  fall,  painted  and 
polished,  the  stage  reconstructed  and  a  new 
floor  laid  in  the  large  hall.  The  weekly  meet- 
ings have  been  resumed  and  the  programmes 
are  of  the  usual  type. 

The  Spinners,  that  organization  of  women 
avowedly  banded  together  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  and  interpreting  works  musical , 
artistic,  and  dramatic,  feel  that  one  of  their 
principal  achievements  has  been  the  publish- 
ing of  "The  Spinners'  Book  of  Fiction,"  a 
volume  of  tales  by  California  writers  of  more 
than  local  fame,  bound  handsomely  in  spin- 
ners' linen,  and  having  on  the  cover  a  minia- 
ture by  LilHe  V.  O'Ryan,  an  idealized  head  of 
Miss  Elsie  Sperry.  Several  well-known  Cali- 
fornia artists  have  contributed  illustrations. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  sales  will  be  heavy,  as 
the  proceeds  will  be  devoted  to  the  Spinners' 
fund,  of  which  Miss  Ina  Coolbrith  is  to  be 
the  first  beneficiary.  Another  event  of  the 
Spinners'  calendar  was  the  reception  given 
recently  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  in  honor  of 
Gertrude  Atherton,  who  has  been  from  the 
organization  of  the  Spinners  several  years 
ago  an  honorary  member.  Several  hundred 
guests  were  present,  and  it  was  a  notable 
gathering  of  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of 
the  city. 

The  Kalon  Club,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Dennison  presi- 
dent, formed  originally  by  women  of  Calvary 
Presbyterian  Church  but  now  embracing 
among  its  250  members  those  of  all  denomina- 
tions and  being  absolutely  non-sectarian  in 
character,  is  an  important  club  which  has 
recently  begun  doing  much  in  the  line  of 
civics.  This  is  a  new  section  formed  since 
the  summer  and  it  is  "mothering,"  to  use  their 
own  term,  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Boys' 
Club,  which  is  an  organization  of  boys  who 
are  studying  civil  government.  The  idea  is  to 
give  the  boys  such  assistance  as  is  necessary 
in  the  matter  of  advice  for  self-government 
and  in  securing  speakers  to  address  them  on 
the  various  issues  they  study.  A  mental 
science  section  has  also  been  formed  and  the 
literary  and  social  work  of  the  club  is  pro- 
gressing rapidly.  French  and  fiction  sections 
are  to  be  formed  within  a  few  weeks  also. 

The  Corona  Club,  of  which  Mrs.  J.  H.  Bul- 
lock is  president,  and  which  has  a  large  mem- 
bership, is  a  club  devoted  to  the  mental  de- 
velopment of  the  members,  and  it  is  felt  that 
much  has  been  achieved  in  that  line  this  fall, 
as  excellent  lectures  "and  papers  have  been 
provided.  Civic  work  is,  in  a  brief  time,  to 
engross  the  attention  of  Corona  also,  as  a  sec- 
tion is  in  process  of  formation. 

The  Forum  Club,  of  which  Mrs.  H.  H.  May- 
hew  is  president,  is  altogether  social  and  liter- 
ary, and  at  the  weekly  meetings  the  best  of 
things  musical  may  be  heard,  lectures  by  prom- 
inent men  and  women  are  given,  as  well  as 
book  reviews  and  other  literary  features.  The 
annual  reception  will  take  place  on  November 
30  at  Century  Hall,  and  this  is  invariably  one 
of  the  social  events  of  the  year  among  club 
women  of  the  city. 

Other  clubs  which  are  social,  literary,  or 
musical,  such  as  the  Papyrus,  the  Cap  and 
Bells,  the  Association  of  Pioneer  Women,  the 
Council  of  Jewish  Women,  the  Daughters  of 
California  Pioneers,  the  patriotic  organiza- 
tions, and  the  various  suffrage  clubs,  are  in 
flourishing  condition  and  are  working  busily 
at  the  year's  work  along  their  different  lines. 
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A    MULTI-MILLIONAIRE    STUDY. 


By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 

It  frequently  happens  that  a  second  hear- 
ing of  a  play  affords  a  clearer  view  of  its 
construction,  its  motives,  and  its  merits.  The 
spectator,  knowing  in  advance  what  is  going 
to  happen,  is  not  diverted  by  die  interest  and 
suspense  which  otherwise  might  hold  his  at- 
tention from  obtaining  a  side-light  on  various 
points  which  had  escaped  him  at  the  first 
hearing. 

'  So  it  was  with  "The  Lion  and  the  Mouse," 
which  had  had  its  first  representation  in  San 
Francisco  during  the  week  preceding  the  fire. 
On  that  occasion  the  play  seemed  to  have 
much  more  vitality,  force,  and  truth.  For 
that  effect  of  greater  superiority  much  of  the 
merit,  no  doubt,  lies  with  Arthur  Byron.  He 
had  evidently  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
character  of  the  multi-millionaire  who  repre- 
sented the  manifold  resources  of  the  Amalga- 
mated interests.  He  made  him  seem  a  real, 
forceful,  dominating  personality  whose  king- 
dom over  money  markets  and  people's  wills 
gave  him  the  assurance  of  a  born  ruler. 

The  protagonist  of  Mr.  Klein's  play  repre- 
sents a  type  the  most  interesting  today  to  the 
people  of  America.  We  have  discovered  that 
we  no  longer  need  to  run  after  European 
sovereigns  in  order  to  be  tickled  with  a 
new  sensation.  We  have  our  own  rulers, 
almost  as  absolute  as  those  who  held  sway 
in  feudal  times.  That  is  what  makes  them 
so  interesting.  Life  is  such  a  disciplinary  af- 
fair, so  hedged  about  with  vexing  restraints 
and  irksome  prohibitions.  Yet  here  and  there 
in  the  passing  procession  of  humanity  there 
rises,  head  and  shoulders  above  his  fellows, 
the  figure  of  some  man  who  is  an  incarnate 
Will,  and  who  bends  every  one  around  him 
in  subjection  to  it — except,  perhaps,  his  diges- 
tion. 

Then,  too,  this  is  the  era  of  money.  The 
people  worship  the  golden  calf,  and  the  multi- 
millionaire acts  as  a  sort  of  joss  around  whom 
the  worshipers  cluster  with  their  votive 
wreaths.  Their  worship  takes  an  unpictur- 
eque  form,  but  this  is  an  unpicturesque  age, 
and  a  millionaire  is  quite  as  unpicturesque 
as  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  often  eats  too 
much,  until  he  has  ruined  his  digestion,  and 
then  lie  eats  too  little,  and  becomes  a  living 
skeleton.  He  abjures  horses  for  the  unbeauti- 
ful  motor  car.  To  the  advertising  tailor's 
searching  query,  '  Do  you  wear  pants  ?"  he 
must  meekly  answer  "Yes."  He  may  not 
pose,  in  newspaper  and  magazine  illustrations, 
in  uniform  or  royal  robes  with  the  objection- 
able trousers  eliminated.  His  sceptre  is  a 
fountain  pen.  The  scroll  which  the  pictured 
monarch  carries  in  nis  hand  to  represent  the 
code  of  laws  which  he  has  formulated  or  en- 
forced assumes,  in  our  millionaire's  hand,  the 
appearance  of  a  dry-as-dust  legal  document. 
His  subjects  do  not  follow  him  with  loyal 
shoutings  and  hurrahs,  but  with  cameras  and 
interviewing  reporters. 

The  millionaire  is  like  those  gigantic  but 
flavorless  fruits  which  are  produced  by  spe- 
cial fertilization  and  culture,  for  the  sake 
of  making  a  fine  exhibition  in  alcohol.  He, 
also,  has  absorbed  from  the  organisms  around 
him  an  undue  proportion  of  the  fruits  of  their 
labor.  He  is  unwholesomely  distended  with 
unfair  gain,  but  big  as  he  is,  the  heart  of  him, 
like  the  flavor  of  the  giant  fruits,  is  nil. 

Yet,  like  the  giant  fruits,  the  millionaire — 
that  is,  the  millionaire  of  affairs,  be  it  always 
understood — attracts  the  attention  that  his 
lesser  if  worthier  compeers  fail  to  draw  upon 
themselves.  He  has  grasped  the  nettle  suc- 
cess, and  the  world  admires  him.  He  is  being 
written  up  industriously  in  the  magazines,  and 
the  public  swallows  details  with  avidity.  How 
in  the  world  they  are  obtained  is  a  question. 
Multi-millionaires  are  generally  too  busy  to 
see  interviewers,  unless  they  wish  to  use  the 
press  in  spreading  some  report.  They  go 
through  life  rolling  themselves  up  in  gold  as 
a  snowball  accumulates  snow,  and  if  they  must 
pause  for  a  few  moments  in  order  to  answer 
the  questions  of  the  foolish,  and  the  gold  layer 
process  is  temporarily  interrupted,  unless  they 
are  very  vain,  it  gives  them  an  acute  pain. 
Still,  after  all,  this  sketch  is  purely  imaginary. 
What  do  most  of  us  know  of  the  mental  pro- 
cesses of  multi-millionaires  except  from  the 
magazines? 

And  what  of  Arthur  Byron's  millionaire? 
Did  Mr.  Byron  insinuate  himself  into  some 
millionaire's  sanctum  and  study  the  great, 
gold-encrusted  joss  at  close  quarters? 

T  .e  fact  is,  we  do  not  actually  know 
whether  or  not  his  John  Ryder  was  like  one 
of  he  kings  of  finance,  but  what  he  gave  us 
cV  unquestionably  seem  to  be  a  true  portrait 
ot   something  that  exists. 


Paul  Everton's  portrayal  of  the  character 
does  not  bear  indications  of  a  consistent  ad- 
herence to  realism  resulting  from  similarly 
close  and  intelligent  study.  Mr.  Everton 
conforms  to  a  more  theatrical  standard,  and 
in  spite  of  this  actor  possessing  points  of 
manner  and  personality  that  adapt  him  to  the 
part,  his  John  Ryder  seems  more  a  creature 
of  the  theatre  than  of  life. 

It  was  discoverable,  however,  in  a  second 
hearing  of  the  play  that  Mr.  Klein  himself 
had  been  guilty  of  more  than  a  few  arti- 
ficialities in  the  development  of  his  plot.  The 
first  act,  which  is  preliminary  to  that  in 
which  is  shown  the  devoted  daughter  match- 
ing her  wits  against  those  of  the  money  king, 
is  too  plainly  preliminary.  It  seems  detached, 
and  the  touches  of  local  color  in  the  Long 
Island  village  contributed  through  the  pres- 
ence of  the  village  freaks  are  extraneous  to 
the  general  interest.  They  amount,  in  fact, 
to  padding,  and  the  presence  of  padding  is 
always  felt  by  audiences  instinctively  if  not 
consciously. 

The  real  interest  of  the  play  oegins  with 
the  entrance  of  the  moneyed  magnate  in  the 
second  act.  It  is  well  contrived.  We  see  a 
luxuriously  furnished  office  guarded  by  a  sec- 
retary and  patrolled  by  watchful  flunkeys, 
who  continually  present  the  names  of  peti- 
tioners clamorous  to  have  speech  with  the 
representative  of  millions  of  money.  The 
Ryder  family  are  treated  to  almost  as  brief 
glimpses  of  the  money  king  as  outsiders.  The 
stage  is  well  prepared  for  his  coming,  and 
the  interest  keenly  whetted.  Mr.  Everton 
makes  a  good  entrance,  and  his  robust,  domi- 
nating tones,  and  upright  and  downright  man- 
ner are  fitting  attributes  to  the  nature  of  the 
man  of  will  who  is  the  leading  character  of 
the  play.  What  is  objectionable  in  his  por- 
trayal is  the  introduction  of  little  stock  tricks 
of  facial  expression  that  are  faintly  of  the 
nature  of  comedy,  and  that  detract  from 
the  naturalness  of  the  impersonation.  The 
comedian-like  trick  of  making  a  pop-eyed 
stare,  of  mouthing  semi-humorously,  intro- 
duces an  element  oi  staginess  into  certain  of 
the  effects  made  by  the  actor  which  gives  his 
work  artificiality,  and  consequently  insincer- 
ity. It  was  an  "actory"  representation,  and 
not  an  artistic  one.  I  am  not  denying  that  it 
was  telling,  but  in  the  wrong  way. 

The  whole  performance,  indeed,  was  a  little 
out  of  key.  John  Ryder's  choice  of  a  secre- 
tary seemed  unnatural,  because  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  actor  played  the  part  of  the 
Honorable  Mr.  Bagley.  Before,  if  I  remem- 
ber aright,  the  Englishman  seemed  to  be  a 
competent  enough  watch-dog,  but  this  time 
he  seemed  to  be  a  most  grotesque  selection 
tor  a  man  of  affairs  to  choose  as  guardian  of 
his  engagement  book.  This  impersonator 
made  a  most  creditable  attempt  to  seem  Eng- 
lish, but  he  was  an  American  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, as  witnessed  by  his  pronunciation  of 
"cir-cum-stan-ces,"  instead  of  the  English 
string  of  sibilants.  Jeff  Ryder  is  played  by 
an   actor   so   absurdly  youthful   in   appearance 


that  the  game  of  marbles,  rather  than  love- 
mak;ng,  would  seem  to  be  more  in  his  line, 
although  the  youth  spoke  up  roundly,  in  a 
big,  masculine  voice. 

Dorothy  Donnelly  gives  a  very  emotional 
impersonation  of  Shirley.  While  the  filial 
distress  of  the  daughter  is  acted  with  an  effect 
of  sincerity,  a  greater  calm  would  have 
seemed  more  in  character  with  the  cool- 
headed  young  woman  who  had  successfully 
piqued  and  eluded  the  curiosity  of  the  great 
financier. 

It  is  always  so  important  to  preserve  the 
illusion,  and  little  insincerities  and  incon- 
sistencies too  often  prove  destructive  to  it. 
Why  was  not  the  suspicion  of  this  hard- 
headed  colossus  of  finance  aroused  by  the 
queer  conduct  of  Sarah  Green,  who  was  per- 
petually showing,  by  her  tremulous  tones,  her 
suffused  eyes,  and  her  pleading  attitude,  an 
extraordinary  interest  in  the  trouble  and  dis- 
grace of  the  discredited  judge?  His  child- 
like unsuspiciousness  made  the  money  king 
seem  rather  foolish,  which  was  either  not  in 
line  with  the  author's  intentions  or  else  the 
author,  like  the  player,  sacrificed  truth  for 
effect  The  superficial  sensibilities  of  the  au- 
dience were  aimed  at.  That  was,  of  course, 
approaching  the  interpretation  of  the  play  on 
its  poorer  and  weaker  side.  An  artistic  suc- 
cess was  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
a  readier  response  from  the  audience. 

Take  the  scene  in  which  Shirley  pleads  for 
her  tather,  for  instance.  She  seizes  John 
Ryder's  hands  in  both  of  hers,  and,  drowned 
in  tears,  begs  him  for  mercy  for  her  father. 
It  was  very  conventional,  very,  very  "actory." 
Shirley  was  the  astute  young  woman  who  had 
plumbed  the  depths  of  John  Ryder's  soul,  and 
put  the  result  in  a  book.  Yet,  in  the  hour 
of  his  discovery  that  he  has  been  deceived 
and  tricked  by  a  woman,  that  woman  with  a 
gesture  of  theatrical  supplication  clasps  his 
reluctant  hand  in  the  hope  of  softening  the 
reluctant  muscle  that  passed  for  a  heart.  So 
might  you  or  I  have  done  with  equal  con- 
sistency when  our  flinty-hearted  insurance 
agent  cut  us  down  to  50  per  cent.  It  wasn't 
in  keeping  with  Shirley's  character,  with  her 
knowledge  of  Ryder's  character,  but  it  was 
done  because  Miss  Donnelly,  who  is  a  good 
emotional  actress,  wished  to  move  her  audi- 
ence to  tears.  So  she  sacrificed  art  to  gain  an 
effect. 

By  treating  the  play  in  this  manner,  its 
better  possibilities  were  sacrificed,  and  its 
faults  made  apparent.  The  merit  of  the  play, 
aside  from  the  interest  of  the  story,  lies  in 
its  close  relation  to  certain  phases  of  present- 
day  life,  to  its  exposition  of  certain  kinds  of 
American  character,  and,  indeed,  to  its  essen- 
tially American  flavor.  With  a  light  touch, 
and  in  a  few  brief  scenes,  the  author  acquaints 
us  with  an  insubstantial  Mrs.  Ryder,  who, 
throned  upon  a  giddy  pinnacle  of  social  emi- 
nence, forms  but  a  fragmentary  acquaintance 
l  with  real  life  and  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
I  than  a  dutiful  ornament.  The  son  has  no  spe- 
I  cially  salient  traits.     He  is  merely  the  goodly 


fruit  of  wealth,  culture,  and  social  oppor- 
tunity. Of  the  character  of  the  senator,  with 
significant  possibilities  involved  in  his  political 
and  social  relations  with  John  Ryder,  Mr. 
Klein,  even  in  a  small  way,  might  have  made 
more.     As  it  is,  it  only  amounts  to  a  hint. 

There  were,  undoubtedly,  greater  possibili- 
ties latent  in  the  theme  of  "The  Lion  and  the 
Mouse"  than  the  author  could,  or  would,  de- 
velop. Perhaps  he  saw  too  clearly  the  prefer- 
ence of  the  average  theatre-goer  for  light 
flavors  on  his  palate.  But  it  might  have  been 
made  to  seem  tremendously  real,  tremendously 
vital,  whereas  it  is  only  interesting,  and  very 
effective. 


JUST  A  BOOK  STORE 

Robertson  "s 

1539  Van  Ness  Ave. 

NEAR  PINE 
"Ntxt  to  tht  Whin  Houti" 

EDUCATIONAL 


Irving  Institute  and  California  Conser- 
vatory of  Mask,  2126  California  St.,  San  Francisco 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Music, 
languages,  art  and  elocution.  Accredited  by  the 
Universities.  Pupils  admitted  at  any  time. 
MISS   ELLA  M.   PINKHAM,  Principal. 

California  Conservatory  of  Music — Full  corps  of 
teachers  in  ah  departments.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. HERMAN  GENSS,  Director. 


Miss  Hamlin's 
Boarding  and  Day   School   for  Girls 

Formerly  at  1849  Jackson  Street,  is  now  at 
2230  Pacific  Avenue,  near  Webster  Street. 
New   term  opens  January   6,    1908.      Accredited. 

Address  Miss  S.  D.  HAMLIN, 
2230  Pacific  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 


Miss  Harker's  School 

Home  and    Day   School  for   Girls.     Certificate  admits  io 
College.     Excellent  Departments  in  Music  and  Art. 
building,  thoroughly  modem,  steam  heated.     Address     New 
MISS  HARKER.  Palo  Alto.  Cal 


Hotel   Collingwood 

35th  St.,  bet.  5th  Ave.  and  Broadway 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

New  fireproof  hotel,  located  in  the  shopping 
and  theatre  district,  containing  every  modern 
device  for  comfort  of  guests. 

Positively  exclusive.      Service  a  la  carte. 


The  Hibernia  Savings  and  Loan  Society 


INCORPORATED  1864 

Cor.  Market,  McAllister  and  Jones  Streets 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


The  objects  for  which  this  Association  is  formed  are,  that  by 
its  operations    the  depositor  thereof  may   be  able    to  find  a 

Sea/re  and  Profitable  Investment  for  Small  Savings 

And  Borrowers  may  have  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  from 
it  the  use  of  moderate  capital,  on  giving  good  and  sufficient  security  for  the  use  of  same. 


OFFICERS 
President     ....     JAMES  R.   KELLY 
Secretary  and  Treasurer     .      R.    M.   TO  BIN 
Attorneys     ....     TOBIN  &  TOBIN 


Any  person  can  become  a  depositor  of  this  Society  on  subscribing  to  the  By-Laws. 

Deposits  can  be  made  from  $1   up  to  $3,000.     Loans  made  on  Security  of  Real  Estate 

within  the  City  and  County. 


Bank  open  daily  from  10  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M.     Sundays  and  Holidays  excepted 
Saturdays  from  10  A.  M.  to  12  M. 


November  23,  1907. 
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FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


Fritzi  Scheff,  the  vivacious  prima  donna 
who  deserted  grand  opera  to  become  a  star 
in  comic  opera,  comes  to  the  Van  Ness 
Theatre  next  week  in  "Mile.  Modiste,"  the 
piece  by  Victor  Herbert  and  Henry  Blossom, 
which  has  caught  the  fancy  of  all  who  have 
seen  it.  Undoubtedly  this  American  comic 
opera  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  productions  in 
its  line,  and  with  the  singing  of  Mme.  Scheff 
and  her  company  it  will  quickly  establish  itself 
as  a  favorite  here.  Manager  Dillingham 
sends  to  this  city  practically  the  same  com- 
pany that  appeared  in  the  opera  during  its 
three  successful  runs  in  New  York.  Among 
its  members  who  are  well  known  in  San  Fran- 
cisco are  William  Pruette  and  Claude  Gilling- 
water,  while  Josephine  Bartlett  and  others  of 
the  cast  are  not  entirely  new  to  theatre-goers. 
The  engagement  opens  Monday  night,  Novem- 
ber 25.  At  the  Thanksgiving  Day  matinee 
Blanche  Morrison,  Mme.  Scheff's  alternate, 
will  sing  the  role  of  Fifi. 


At  the  Novelty  Theatre  next  week  min- 
strelsy will  again  hold  sway,  and  this  time  it 
will  be  of  the  real  sort.  George  Primrose's 
big  organization  appears,  beginning  Monday 
night,  and  those  who  find  special  delight  in 
black-face  melody  and  comedy  will  have  a 
feast  spread  for  them.  Mr.  Primrose  is  one 
of  the  veterans  remaining  in  this  field  of 
amusement,  and  he  has  wisely  returned  to  the 
traditions  of  a  successful  past  in  eliminating 
the  vaudeville  features  which  have  predomi- 
nated in  many  recent  so-called  minstrel  shows. 
He  is  still  one  of  the  principals  in  the  "first 
part"  and  sings  his  own  original  song.  There 
are  nearly  a  dozen  other  singers  and  jokers, 
an  orchestra  of  twenty-six,  and  the  programme 
is  a  long  one,  well  filled  with  good  acts.  The 
company  gives  a  special  Thanksgiving  Day 
matinee. 


That  attractive  play  of  American  life, 
"David  Harum,"  dramatized  from  Edward 
Noyes  Westcott's  story,  will  be  given  at  the 
New  Alcazar  Theatre  next  week,  Stage  Di- 
rector Fred  J.  Butler  appearing  in  the  name- 
part.  The  drama  is  not  a  novelty  here,  but 
the  Alcazar  company  will  give  a  presentation 
that  will  compare  favorably  with  any,  and 
that  it  will  renew  its  former  success  is  cer- 
tain. Managers  Belasco  and  Mayer  have 
made  careful  preparations  for  the  production, 
and  its  settings  will  be  adequate  and  appro- 
priate. There  will  be  a  special  holiday 
matinee  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 


The  Four  Golden  Graces  have  the  place  of 
special  honor  in  the  bill  for  next  week  at  the 
Orpheum,  beginning  Sunday  afternoon.  This 
quartette  of  German  girls  is  said  to  be  at- 
tractive and  artistic  in  an  original  posing  spe- 
cialty, with  colored  light  illumination.  Henri 
French,  a  juggler  and  magician,  who  adds  im- 
personations to  his  list  of  accomplishments, 
promises  his  full  share  of  entertainment  The 
Three  Westons  are  a  feminine  trio  of  musi- 
cians who  play  the  violin,  cornet,  harp,  and 
'cello,  and  also  sing.  The  Three  Sisters  Urma 
are  trapeze  performers  with  a  European  repu- 
tation. It  will  be  the  closing  week  of  the 
engagement  of  Anna  Eva  Fay,  the  Great 
Quartette,  and  of  Mary  Dupont  and  company, 
who  will  give  a  new  sketch,  entitled  "Left  at 
the  Post."  A  new  series  of  motion  pictures 
will  conclude  each  performance,  as  usual. 


"The  College  Widow,"  George  Ade's  en- 
during comedy,  comes  to  the  Novelty  Theatre 
for  the  week  beginning  Sunday,  December  1. 


Reading  in  Honor  of  Miss  Coolbrith. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Gertrude  Atherton, 
the  Bohemian  Club  has  arranged  an  authors' 
reading  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  on  Wednesday 
evening,  November  27,  in  honor  of  Miss  Ina 
Coolbrith.  Many  prominent  authors  will  read 
from  their  works,  and  among  the  features  of 
the  testimonial  to  be  tendered  to  Miss  Cool- 
brith will  be  a  song  entitled  "My  Sweetheart 
Long  Ago,"  rendered  by  MacKenzie  Gordon, 
the  words  and  music  by  Joseph  D.  Redding. 
The  composer  will  accompany  at  the  piano. 
The  California  Club,  the  Century  Club,  the 
Sequoia  Club,  the  Spinners,  and  the  Town  and 
Country  Club  are  all  interested  and  will 
cooperate  in  making  the  affair  a  success.  The 
following  will  act  as  patronesses :  Mrs.  P.  E. 
Bowles,  Mrs.  Oscar  Cooper,  Mrs.  G.  Cade- 
nazzo,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Coryell,  Mrs.  Frank  Deer- 
ing,  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young,  Mrs.  Albert  Dib- 
blee,  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Eyre,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Foster, 
Mrs.  James  Follis,  Mrs.  Mark  Gerstle,  Mrs. 
George  H.  Howard,  Mrs.  David  Starr  Jordan, 
Mrs.  William  Keith,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Lilienthal, 
Mrs.  James  Otis  Lincoln.  Mrs.  Eleanor  Mar- 
tin, Mrs.  Walter  Martin,  Mrs.  Frederick  Mc- 
Near,  Mrs.  Percy  P.  Moore,  Mrs.  James  W. 
Orr,  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  Mrs.  Francis  J.  Sul- 
livan, Mrs.  Harry  M.  Sherman,  Mrs.  Rudolph 
Spreckels,  Mrs.  Leon  Sloss,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Sloss, 
Mrs.  Ynez  Shorb  White,  Mrs.  Mountford  S. 
Wilson,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  Mrs. 
Virgil  Williams.  A  landscape  painting  by 
William  Keith,  framed  by  Vickery,  and  valued 
at  $800,  will  be  given  to  some  person  attend- 
ing this  entertainment,  the  person  to  be  se- 
lected by  the  committee  in  charge. 


At  the  Hotel  Vendome. 
The  bal  masque  at  the  Hotel  Vendome,  San 
Jose,  last  Saturday  night  was  well  rttended. 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Dougherty,  Mrs.  D.  McKinley, 
Mrs.  G.  M.  Perrine,  and  Mrs.  M.  Eldred  re- 
ceived. There  were  about  two  hundred  mas- 
queraders  and  half  as  many  delighted  onlook- 
ers, the  latter  occupying  chairs  in  the  lobby. 
It  was  a  merry  occasion,  the  costumes  were 
elegant,  and  the  regret  was  general  when  the 
time  came  to  disperse.  At  the  Tuesday  night 
card  party  the  first  prize  at  bridge  was  won 
by  Mrs.  S.  F.  Leib,  while  Mrs.  Duncan  Mc- 
Kinley at  five  hundred  took  the  honors. 


AMUSEMENTS 


An  exhibition  of  paintings  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Gamble  is  now  being  held  at  the  galleries  of 
Schussler  Brothers  on  Sutter  Street,  closing 
Saturday,  November  23. 


ORPHEUM 

FT  .LIS  STREET,  NEAR  FILLMORE 

Absolutely  CIui  A  Theatre  Buildinf 

Week   beginning  this    Sunday    afternoon,   November  2^ 

Matinee    Every    Day 

ADVANCED  VAUDEVILLE 

Last  Week  of  ANNA  EVA  FAY,  "In  Som- 
nolency"; First  Appearance  4— GOLDEN 
GRACES— 4;  HEXKI  FRENCH:  3— SIS- 
TERS URMA:  3— WESTONS— 3;  Last  Week 
MARY  DL'PONT  and  company,  presenting  for 
the  first  time,  "Left  at  the  Post";  New  Or- 
pheum Motion  Pictures;  Last  Week  of  "THE 
GREAT  QUARTETTE." 

PRICES— Evenings,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinees  (except  Sundays  and 
Holidays),  10c,  25c,  50c.     Phone,  WEST  6000. 


The 


PATENTED 


RIMLESS  EYEGLASSES 

are  Guaranteed 

BREAK 
CHIP 
LOOSEN 


TO 


NOT 

The Ocular ium 

/309  VAN  NESS  AVE. 
Bet.BUSH and  SUTTER  STS. 


The  Weber  Piano 

the  piano  chosen  by  the 
great  Paderewski, 
Rosenthal,  Conried's 
Metropolitan  Opera 
Co.,  and  other  world- 
renowned  artists — not 
on  past  laurels  but  on 
the  unequivocal  plat- 
form that  it  is 

Absolutely  the  Best  Piano  Made 

Hugo  Mansfeldt  plays   the  Weber  at 
his  Concert  of  Saturday  After- 
noon, Nov.  30th,  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel 


Weber  Grands  and  Uprights  on  exhibition 
Weber  Parlors  of 

Kohler  &  Chase 

Corner  Sutter  and  Franklin 


New  Alcazar  Th*«lZ^ 

Cor.  Sutter  and  Steincr  5rj.     Absolutely  Claji  "A"  Buildlnf 
BELASCO  A  MAYER.  Owners  and  Marueen 

Thirty-Seventh    Week   New  Alcazar  Stock   Co. 

Commencing     Monday,     November    25 

A   Dramatization   of   Edward   Noyes  Westcott's 
Novel   of  American    Life 

DAVID  HARUM 

With    Thanksgiving    Matinee,    Thursday, 
November  28 

Prices:   Evenings,    25c  to  $1;    Matinees,    Satur- 
day and   Sunday,   25c  to  50c 


Monday,   Dec. 


A  MAN  OF  FORTY.' 


RACING  ! 

NEW  CALIFORNIA  JOCKEY  CLUB 

Oakland 
Race  Track 

Six  or  more  Races  each  Week  Day,  RAIN  OR 
SHINE.    Races  start  at  1:40  p.  m.  sharp. 

For  Special  Trains  stopping  at  the  Track  take 
the  S.  P.  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  Street,  leaves 
at  12,  thereafter  every  twenty  minutes  until 
1:40  p.   m. 

No  smokine  in  last  two  cars,  which  are  re- 
served for  ladies  and  their  escorts. 

Returning,  trains  leave  the  track  after  fifth 
and   last   races. 

THOMAS  H.  WILLIAMS,  Pres. 

PERCY  W.  TREAT,  Sec. 


VAN  NESS  THEATRE 

Cor.  Van  Neu  and  Grove  —  Phone  Market   500 

Two    Weeks — Beginning    Monday    Night, 

Nov.  25 

Charles   Dillingham   presents 

FRITZI    SCHEFF 

In    the    Best    American    Comic    Opera 

MLLE.  MODISTE 

Special  Thursday  Matinee,  at  which  perform- 
ance the  role  of  Fifi  will  be  played  by  Madame 
Scheff's  alternate,  Blanche  Morrison.  Holiday 
matinee  prices. 

Coming— -STRONGHEART." 


MAIL   ORDERS 

Now   being    received    for 

C  A  L  V  E 

DREAMLAND 

Wednesday    Evening,    December    1 1 

Sunday  Afternoon,    December    15 

Prices:   $3,  $2,  $1.50  and  $1 

Address  Will  L.  Greenbaum,  Dreamland,  S.  F. 

Oakland    Concert,    Monday    Dec.    9,    at 

YE   LIBERTY   PLAYHOUSE 


Novelty  Theatre  and  swL 

Phmt  Wat  3990 

ONE    WEEK— BEGINNING    MONDAY 

NIGHT,   NOV.   24 

Special    Holiday    Matinee    Thursday 

Regular    Matinee    Saturday 

THE  BIG  JOY  SHOW 

GEORGE  PRIMROSE'S 
MINSTRELS 

50    Fun-Makers 
Next— "THE  COLLEGE  WIDOW." 


Spencerian  Pens  are  famous  for  their 
durability,  evenness  of  point,  workman- 
ship and  quality  of  metal. 

Every  Spencerian  Pen  perfect.  No 
seconds. 

Sample  card  of  12  pens,  different  pat- 
terns, sent  to  any  address  for  6  cents  in 
postage.     Address 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO., 
349  Broadway,  New  York. 


TERRA  COTTA.PRESSE0  BRICK.PIPE 
rTREPROOFING.ROOFINGTIlE,  ^^ 
RUE  LININ6S.FIRE  TILE      ^ 
LAUNDRYTRAYS 
I  ETC.     -■     ' 


E 


WOT?KS 
LINCOLN.CAL. 

OFFICE 

EDDY  &  HYDE  STS.SAN  FRANCISCO: 


Hours,  2-4. 


Dr.  J.  Dennis  Arnold 

2201  California  Street 


The  Fireman  s  Fund 

Insurance  Company  is  espec- 
ially worthy  of  your  contin- 
ued confidence  and  patronage 


Because  by  the  prompt  organization  of  the 
Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Corporation, 
(May  19,  1906),  and  through  that  medium 
furnishing  over  $3,000,000  security  to  re- 
insure the  liability  of  the  old  company,  it 
absolutely  protected  every  policyholder 
and  agent  the  world  over. 

Because  it  has,  through  the  splendid  courage  of  its  stockholders  paying  $300  assessment, 
been  able  to  settle  its  losses  of  over  $11,000,000  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  loss 
claimants. 

Because  its  officers,  staff  and  agents  have  accomplished  what  was  pointed  out  by  both 
friends  and  competitors  as  an  utter  impossibility. 

Because  its  premium  income  since  its  rehabilitation  is  much  more  than  the  corresponding 
term  of  any  previous  year,  showing  confidence  of  the  insuring  public  in  the  Company. 

Because  having  successfully  passed  through  many  conflagrations,  including  the  destruction 
of  its  home  city,  it  has  practically  demonstrated  itself  conflagration-proof,  and  merits 
the  fullest  confidence  for  the  future. 

EXTRACT  FROM  REPORT  dated  July  26,  1907, 
made  by  Consulting  Actuary  S.  H.  Wolfe  of  New 
York,  acting  for  the  Insurance  Department  of 
California  : — 

"It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  institution  being 
subjected  to  a  more  severe  test  than  was  the 
Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company.  It  has 
emerged  from  it  with  its  reputation  untarnished, 
and   its  excellent  plant  intact." 

STATEMENT: 

Re-Insurance    Reserve    $2,702,258.92  Capital  Stock  (  Paid  in  cash) 1,600,000.00 

Losses   (Not  due)    282,139.85  Net   Surplus    578,913.28 

Outstanding  claims  (Not  due) 182,262.94  Total $5,345,574.99 

SURPLUS  TO    POLICY   HOLDERS $2,178,913.28 

OFFICERS: 

WILLIAM  J.   DUTTON,  BERNARD  FAYMONVILLE,  J.   B.   LEVISON, 

President  Vice-President  Seeona  Vice-President  and  Marine  Secy 

LOUIS  WEINMANN,  H.   P.   BLAXCHARD,  THOMAS  M.   GARDINER, 

Secretary  Ass     Secretary  Treasurer 


Home  office:  Calif ornia  and  Sansome  Streets, 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


Some  time  ago  the  manager  of  the  Savoy 
restaurant  in  London  refused  to  admit  one  of 
the  great  aristocratic  figures  of  the  kingdom 
because  the  said  figure  was  not  attired  in  the 
regulation  uniform  of  society  and  of  waiters, 
the  evening  dress.  We  can  not  hand  down  to 
a  wondering  posterity  the  name  of  the  mar- 
tyred nobleman,  because  we  forget  it.  Pre- 
sumably he  went  round  the  corner  to  a  ham 
and  beef  shop  and  satisfied  the  animal  crav- 
ings which  are  the  common  heritage  of  the 
human  race,  from  kings  to  hoodlums.  But 
he  was  indignant,  so  indignant,  indeed,  that 
the  Savoy  management,  feeling  themselves  to 
be  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea,  sent 
out  a  voting  paper  to  their  patrons  in  order 
to  determine  their  wishes  with  regard  to  rai- 
ment essential  to  the  sacred  rite  of  eating 
in  good  society.  The  result  has  now  been 
made  known.  The  rule  must  not  be  relaxed. 
He  who  does  not  conform  must  go  hungry  or 
satisfy  himself  at  other  and  less  exacting 
caravanseries.  The  Savoy,  at  least,  will  have 
none  of  him. 

We  are  a  shade  broader  than  that  in  Amer- 
ica. We  like  good  clothes  as  well  as  any  one, 
although  Mr.  Henry  James  says  that  our  solici- 
tude in  this  respect  is  most  marked  in  our 
boots,  and  dwindles  steadily  as  we  mount  until 
it  is  quite  a  negligible  quantity  when  we 
reach    the    hat,    which    may    be    anything    or 


its  proper  and  utility  vogue.  There  are  indi- 
cations that  the  automobile  is  about  to  do  like- 
wise, but  the  horse  remains,  and,  if  we  may 
accept  the  assurances  of  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Post,  equestrianism  is  becoming  more  pop- 
ular than  ever  before.  Professional  teachers 
say  that  the  increased  interest  in  the  horse 
is  due  to  women.  The  riding  academies  are 
crowded  all  day  long  by  women  and  girls, 
while  the  number  of  women  riders  to  be  seen 
in  the  parks  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  the 
mounted  policemen  who  have  to  regulate  the 
traffic.  The  manager  of  one  of  the  riding 
schools  says : 

In  all  of  my  years  of  experience  I  have  never 
known  so  many  women  to  come  for  instruction 
who  have  had  no  previous  experience  with  horses; 
as  you  see,  an  unusual  percentage  are  young 
women  of  twenty  to  thirty  years-  In  the  past 
that  would  have  meant  that  most  of  them  had 
learned  to  ride  as  young  girls,  for  riding  has  been 
thought  a  necessary  part  of  a  girl's  education  with 
a  good  many  New  York  families.  The  visitors* 
gallery  illustrates  my  point — there  is  a  little  family 
group,  father,  mother,  and  elder  sisters,  who  are 
intent  upon  the  efforts  of  a  young  woman  in  the 
ring  who  is  having  her  lesson.  Not  one  member 
of  that  family  rides,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
had  ever  been  in  a  riding  school  until  two  weeks 
ago;  they  are  well-to-do,  but  in  common  with  many 
other  New  Yorkers  do  not  own  horses  of  their 
own,  but  use  a  carriage  from  a  stable  for  their 
driving.  This  girl  was  seized  with  the  ambition 
to  ride  and  has  already  brought  five  of  her  girl 
friends  to  join  her  in  taking  lessons.  Their  fami- 
lies   spend    their    summers    in    the    country    and    by 


A.    M.    Robertson,    Publisher,    San    Francisco. 


everything,  so  long  as  it  effectively  covers  the 
head.  A  witty  American  woman  said  that  the 
sense  of  being  w<*ll  dressed  gave,  her  a  greater 
mental  serenity  than  the  consolations  of  re- 
ligion. We  all  feel  more  or  less  that  way, 
but  it  would  be  undemocratic  to  allow  a 
fixed  form  of  dress  to  be  so  very  fixed  as  to 
interfere  with  our  inalienable  right  to  eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry  when  and  where  we  wish. 
The  absence  of  a  dress  suit  is  not  a  bar  to 
any  restaurant  in  America.  It  is  merely  a 
matter  between  the  diner  and  his  maker. 
The  restaurant  manager  has  nothing  to  say 
in  the  matter,  although,  like  the  educated 
parrot,  he  may  be  "a  beggar  to  think." 

The  dress  suit  habit  is  a  little  too  strong 
in  England.  Like  everything  exaggerated,  it 
is  bad  for  business.  To  every  well  consti- 
tuted male  mind  there  come  times  when  the 
dress  suit  is  a  nuisance,  just  enough  of  a 
nuisance  to  turn  the  balance  against  some 
contemplated  festivity  or  amusement.  Wil- 
liam Archer  says  that  the  dress  suit  habit 
is  turning  thousands  from  the  theatre  to  the 
music  hall,  with  the  result  that  the  theatre 
must  cultivate  a  dress  suit  kind  of  play.  We 
all  know  what  that  means — vicious  inanity 
from  which  the  gods  preserve  us.  Mr.  Archer 
says  truly  that  to  the  drama  "a  white  choker 
is  a  choker  indeed."  Evening  clothes  are  all 
very  well  in  their  way.  Like  family  prayers, 
they  are  admirable  when  they  are  convenient, 
but  the  slightest  assumption  of  tyranny  on 
their  part  ought  to  be  the  signal  for  revolu- 
tion. 


Wfl   have   been   told   times  without   number 

that    he  bicycle  and  the  automobile  would  be 

~he    ioom  of  horsemanship.     The  bicycle  is  no 

a  craze  and  has  already  dwindled  to 


next   year    every    one   of    them    will    add    a    riding 
horse  or  two  to  their  stable  outfit, 

A  woman  instructor  who  has  taught  a  great 
deal  in  Europe  finds  peculiar  difficulties  in  her 
New  York  duties.  Speaking  of  the  girls,  she 
says: 

They  are  so  impatient.  Six  lessons  and  they 
want  to  ride  in  the  park;  true,  they  can  stick 
on,  but  they  think  they  can  ride.  They  have  no 
control  over  the  horse;  really,  I  wish  they  had 
more  fear,  for  then  they  might  listen  to  instruc- 
tions as  to  reins  and  balance.  The  most  marked 
difference  between  English  riding  schools  and. 
those  here  is  that  if  a  pupil  will  not  listen  and 
try  to  do  as  the  instructor  says,  the  riding  master 
will  tell  them  to  go  elsewhere,  and  that  is  a  serious 
matter,  such  as  being  expelled  from  any  school, 
for  riding  there  is  a  necessary   accomplishment. 

Here  it  seems  to  be  a  casual  amusement,  de- 
pendent upon  the  humor  of  the  pupil,  and  there 
is  no  way  to  enforce  the  rules  of  instruction  and 
practice.  For  a  teacher  this  is  very  discouraging. 
In  France,  where  I  have  taught,  the  rules  are 
even  more  strict,  for  parents  expect  reports  upon 
the  progress  of  their  children  in  riding  school  as 
in  other  schools,  and  pupils  must  really  learn. 
In  both  countries  girls  and  women  learn  to  ride 
on  side-saddles,  both  left  and  right,  and  astride 
when  suitable.  It  is  thought  better  for  the  figure 
and  secure  seat  to  ride  first  on  one  side  and 
then  on  the  other  side  of  a  horse,  and  the  saddles 
used  for  riding  astride  are  not  men's  saddles,  as 
here,  but  those  made  especially  for  women,  which 
are  more  comfortable  and  safer.  Bridle  paths  in 
the  New  York  parks  are  charming,  but  there  is 
need  of  a  stretch  like  Rotten  Row  in  Hyde  Park, 
where  the  spirit  of  competition  in  good  riding 
may  be  exercised  before  an  observing  and  critical 
public. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  pleasure 
automobile  is  becoming  touched  with  a  faint 
suggestion  of  vulgarity.  It  is  capable  of  ex- 
pressing  a   prodigal    expenditure,    but   hardly 


culture  and  refinement.  Good  breeding  strives 
always  to  keep  the  appearances  of  wealth  in 
the  background  and  to  seek  for  things  that 
are  beautiful  by  nature  rather  than  by  arti- 
fice. The  glittering  automobile  temporarily 
seduced  a  good  many  from  their  allegiance 
to  the  better  taste.  The  reappearance  of  the 
horse  means  the  ultimate  relegation  of  the 
machine  to  its  rightful  domain  of  utility. 


There  are  two  things  that  all  women  be- 
lieve themselves  able  to  do  with  surpassing 
skill.  One  of  them  is  to  build  a  fire  and  the 
other  is  to  pack  a  trunk.  Their  actual  ability 
to  do  either  better  than  mere  man  may  be 
doubted,  but  there  is  at  least  one  woman  in 
Brooklyn  who  has  achieved  a  marvel  in  the 
way  of  packing  which  must  certainly  stand  as 
a  record.  It  is  true  that  the  trunk  in  ques- 
tion had  been  lost  by  the  transfer  company 
and  that  the  not  inconsolable  owner  had 
brought  an  action  at  law  for  its  value,  but 
it  would  be  ungallant  to  suppose  that  this 
fact  had  any  connection  with  the  amazing 
amount  of  property  that  it  was  said  to  con- 
tain. 

The  trunk  was  thirty  inches  high,  twenty- 
two    inches    wide    and    forty-two    inches   long. 


The  lady  to  whom  it  belonged  asserted  that 
she  herself  had  placed  the  following  articles 
in  its  none  too  capacious  interior: 

Seventeen  dresses,  fifteen  skirts,  ten  pairs  of 
boots,  six  bathing  suits,  two  coats,  ten  lace  collars, 
three  sets  of  underwear,  corset  waists,  stockings 
and  shirts,  one  waist,  two  shawls,  two  extra  table- 
cloths, two  lots  of  napkins  and  doilies,  five  bed- 
spreads, four  blankets,  a  bunch  of  towels,  eight 
bedsheets,  ten  pillow-cases,  three  pairs  of  trousers 
(one  white  duck),  men's  underwear,  collars,  shirts 
and  ties,  vest  and  socks,  three  sweaters,  four  men's 
"nighties,"  two  corsets,  two  pairs  eyeglasses,  one 
pair  opera  glasses,  one  dozen  plated  knives  and 
forks,  twelve  dessert  spoons,  twelve  teaspoons,  two 
wool  rugs,  a  mirror,  and  toilet  articles. 

She  claimed  $700  from  the  unlucky  express 
company  and  the  jury  gave  her  $300.  The 
jury,  of  course,  was  composed  entirely  of 
men,  who  either  assessed  this  amazing  cata- 
logue of  property  at  a  scandalously  low  figure 
or  allowed  themselves  some  unworthy  doubts 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  lady's  memory. 


"Say,  pa,  won't  you  buy  me  a  drum?"  "No, 
I'm  afraid  you'd  disturb  me  with  the  noise." 
"No  I  won't,  pa  :  I'll  only  drum  when  you're 
asleep." — Life. 
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LACE  CURTAINS 
and  UPHOLSTERY 

Our  large  display  of  Lace  Curtains 
contains  the  newest  patterns  and 
many  original  effects  in  Filet,  Point 
Arabe,  Renaissance,  Marie  Antoin- 
ette, Cluny,  Irish  Point  and  Madras, 
also  Vestibule  and  Sash  Curtains,  Bed 
Sets,  etc.  Our  unequalled  facilities 
enable  us  to  furnish  high  class  Uphol- 
stery of  exclusive  design.  Special  at- 
tention to  Hotels  and  Apartment 
Houses 

PRICES    AS  LOW    AS   THE   LOWEST 
"SLOANE  QUALITY"  CONSIDERED 


YahNess  ana  Sutter. 


California   Limited 


Best  for  equipment, 
scenery.  A  first- 
exclusive  use  of  first- 
trip  on  the  Santa 
east    assures    perfect 


speed  service,  safety, 
class  train  for  the 
class  passengers.  A 
Fe  Limited  to  the 
satisfaction. 


Call,  write  or  phone 
F.  W.  PRINCE,  City  Ticket  Agent 


673  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Phone  Temporary  315 


For  Solid  Winter  Comfort 

Knitted  Coats  and  Sweaters 

AUTO  COATS  GOLF  VESTS 

Bath  and  Lounging  Robes,  Shawls,  Pajamas 


TRT  US  FOR 


Good  Underwear  and  Hosiery 


Only  Dependable  Qualities 


Nothing  High  Priced 


Cor.  Van  Ness  and  Califoi-nia  Street 
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Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

At  the  close  of  a  lengthened  and  bitter 
wrangle  between  a  judge  and  a  prominent 
counsel,  the  former  said:  "Well,  sir,  if  you 
do  not  know  how  to  conduct  yourself  as  a 
gentleman,  I'm  sure  I  can't  teach  you."  To 
which  the  barrister  mildly  replied :  "That  is 
so,   your  honor." 


A  Xew  Yorker,  recently  returned  from 
England,  where  he  saw  much  of  the  tinsel 
and  tin  armor  pageantry  by  which  various 
anniversaries  have  been  celebrated  at  Oxford 
and  elsewhere,  tells  this :  A  Roman  in  cos- 
tume approached  a  fellow  tinned  character 
and  asked :  "Are  you  Appius  Claudius  ?" 
"No,"  responded  the  other  dejectedly.  "I'm 
not  as  'appy  as  Claudius;  I'm  as  un'appy  as 
•ell!" 


A  woman  who  belonged  to  an  ancient  buc 
penniless  family  married  a  rich  plebeian,  but 
she  never  forgot  the  misalliance  nor  allowed 
any  one  else  to  do  so.  One  day,  attended 
by  a  servant,  she  went  into  a  store  and  gave 
an  order.  "And  where  shall  I  send  it, 
madarae?"  said  the  shopkeeper.  "Jean,"  said 
the  woman,  turning  to  her  servant,  "tell  the 
man  your  master's  name.  I  never  can  re- 
member it." 


We  no  longer  demand  that  a  man  or 
woman  play  a  part ;  we  insist  that  the  part 
fit  the  man  or  woman.  This  condition,  no 
doubt,  is  largely  the  fault  of  managers,  who, 
instead  of  requiring  impersonation,  pick  per- 
formers for  their  likeness  to  the  characters  to 
be  assumed.  "Have  you  a  father  ?"  one  can 
imagine  them  inquiring  of  a  candidate. 
"Yes."  "Then  you  won't  do.  This  man's 
father  died  twenty  years  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  play." 


Two  voters  were  conferring  during  the  re- 
cent campaign.  "It's  a  grand  idea  of  Candi- 
date Juggins,"  said  the  first.  "Instead  of  just 
shaking  hands  with  a  voter  in  the  ordinary 
way,  he  rushes  up  and  grabs  the  man's  two 
hands,  shaking  them  long  and  warmly."  "But 
isn't  that  rather  overdoing  it?"  said  the  other 
canvasser.  "Overdoing  it?  No,  indeed.  It 
may  look  like  overdoing  it,  but  Juggins  knows 
his  way  about.  As  long  as  he  holds  both 
the    fellow's    bands    he    knows    his    purse    is 


Captain  John  E.  Pillsbury.  the  navy  board's 
new  member,  said  the  other  day  in  Washing- 
ton of  a  recruit  who  could  not  shoot:  "The 
sergeant  tried  the  fellow  first  at  500  yards, 
and  he  failed  to  come  within  a  mile  of  the 
target.  Then  he  tried  at  300  yards,  then  at 
200,  then  at  100,  and  his  last  shot  was  worse, 
if  possible,  than  his  first.  The  sergeant 
looked  at  him  disgustedly,  got  very  angry,  and 
walking  up  close  to  him,  shouted  in  his  face : 
'Attention !  Fix  bayonet !  Charge  the  tar- 
get !      It's  your  only  chance.'  " 


From  an  Eastern  city  comes  a  sad  story  of 
a  pawnbroker.  He  was  enjoying  a  beauty 
sleep  when  a  furious  knocking  at  the  street 
door  brought  him  to  the  window  with  a  jerk. 
"What's    the    matter?"    he    shouted.       "Come 

down,"     demanded    the    knocker.     "But " 

"Come  down  !"  The  man  of  many  nephews 
hastened  downstairs  and  peeped  around  the 
door.  "Now,  sir?'  he  demanded.  "I  wan'sh 
know  the  time,"  said  the  reveler.  "Do  you 
mean  to  say  you  knocked  me  up  for  that  ? 
How  dare  you  ?"  The  midnight  visitor 
looked  injured.  "Well,  you've  got  my  watch," 
he  said. 


"There  is  a  friend  of  mine,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Lorimer,  Toledo's  veteran  educator, 
who  believes  in  corporal  punishment,  "who  is 
raising  a  family  of  six  boys  with  the  help  of 
moral  suasion.  The  mild  little  chap  argued 
about  the  matter  the  other  night  at  the  club. 
'And  do  you  believe,  said  I,  'that  moral  sua- 
sion is  better  than  corporal  punishment  for 
big,  husky  chaps  like  yours  ?'  'Yes,'  said  my 
friend.  'And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
have  never  whipped  your  boys?'  'As  true  as 
I  sit  here,'  my  friend  declared  earnestly,  'I 
have  never  struck  one  of  my  children  except 
in  self-defense.'  " 


A  Xew  York  publisher  tells  of  an  Indiana 
man  who  came  to  the  big  city  for  the  purpose 
of  placing  a  novel  of  his  writing.  He  seemed 
at  first  very  enthusiastic  over  the  prospects, 
especially  as  so  many  of  his  friends  at  home 
had  succeeded  in  finding  a  market  in  New 
York  for  their  stories.  Then  began  the 
wearisome  round  of  the  publishers'  offices, 
with  the  novice's  usual  luck.  One  day,  just 
before  his  departure  for  the  Hoosier  State, 
he  met  an  acquaintance  who  knew  of  his  am- 
bition, and  who  asked  what  luck  he  had  en- 
countered. "The  worst  possible !"  exclaimed 
the  Indiana  man.  "I'm  the  only  Hoosier  in 
New  York  that  can't  get  a  poor  story  pub- 
lished!" 


In  a  New  York  street  a  wagon  loaded 
with  lamp  globes  collided  with  a  truck  and 
many  of  the  globes  were  smashed.  Consider- 
able sympathy  wa:  felt  for  the  driver,  as  he 
gazed  ruefully  at  the  shattered  fragments.     A 


benevolent-looking  old  gentleman  eyed  him 
compassionately.  "My  poor  man,"  he  said. 
"I  suppose  you  will  have  to  make  gcod  this 
loss  out  of  your  own  pocket  ?"  "Yep,"  was 
the  melancholy  reply.  "Well,  well,"  said  the 
philanthropic  old  gentleman,  "hold  out  your 
hat — here's  a  quarter  for  you,  and  I  dare  say 
some  of  these  other  people  will  give  you  a 
helping  hand,  too."  The  driver  held  out  his 
hat  and  several  persons  hastened  to  drop  coins 
in  it.  At  last,  when  the  contributors  had 
ceased,  he  emptied  the  contents  of  his  hat 
into  his  pocket.  Then,  pointing  to  the  re- 
treating figure  of  the  philanthropist  who  had 
started  the  collection,  he  observed :  "Say, 
maybe  he  ain't  the  wise  guy !  That's  me 
boss !" 


THE    MERRY    MUSE. 

Located. 

Where  is  the   waitress. 

Who    used    to    he    here? 
She's  in  the  chorus. 

And   carries  a  spear. 

— Detroit  Free  Press. 


The  Ruling  Passion. 
The    young    man    asked     the    banker 

For  his   fair  and  only    child; 
The    banker    nodded    gravely, 

And   then  he  grimly   smiled. 
Amazed    the    young    man    heard    him 

Reply    in    business    phrase: 
"I'll    nave  to   file  your   notice — 

Come    back   in    sixty    days." 

—Cleveland   Plain   Dealei 


Ould  Doctor  Ma'Ginn. 
The  ould   doctor  had   only   wan   failin'. 

It  stayed  with  him,  faith,  till  be  died; 
And  that  was  the  habit  av  wearin' 

His  darby  a  thrifle  wan  side! 

And  twenty  times  daily  'twas  straightened, 
But  try'  as  he  would   for  a  year, 

Not  thinkin',  he'd  give  it  a  teether 
A  thrifle  down  over  wan  ear! 

It  sat  him  lop-sided   and   aisy; 

It  throubled  his  kith  and  his  kin — 
But  ach,   'twas  the  only  thing  crooked 

About  our  ould  Doctor  Ma'Ginn! 

And  now  that  he's  gone  to  his  Glory — 

Excuse  me,  a  bit  av  a  tear — 
Here's  twenty  to  wan  that  his  halo 

Is  slantin'  down   oi'er  his  ear! 

— Arthur  Stringer,   in  Smart  Set. 


A  Song  of  Thanksgiving-. 
I'm   thankful    that   the  years   are   long — 

However   long   they   be. 
They  still  are  laborers  glad  and  strong 

That    ever    work    for    me. 
This  rose  I  cut  with  careless  shears 

And  wear  and  cast  away — 
The   cosmos    wrougth   a   million   years 

To  make  it  mine  a  day. 
This   lily  by  the  pasture  bars 

Beneath    the   walnut  tree. 
Long  ere  the  fire-mist  formed   in  stars, 

Was  on  its  way  to  me. 

The   laws   of  property   are  lax — 

My  neighbor's   farm  is  fine; 
I'm  thankful,   though  he  pays  the  tax, 

The  best  of  it  is  mine. 
No   sheriffs  clutch  can   loose  my  grip 

On  fields  I  have  not  sown 
Or   shake  my  sense  of  ownership 

In  things  I  do  not  own. 
I'm    thankful    for   my    neighbor's    wood, 

His   orchard,    lake,    and   lea; 
For,  while  my  eyes  continue  good, 

I  own  all  I  can  see. 

I'm   thankful    for  this   mighty   age. 

These    days   beyond    compare, 
When  hope  is  such  a  heritage 

And   life   a  large  affair, 
We  thank  the  gods  for  low  and  high, 

Right,   wrong   (as  well  we  may). 
For  all  the  wrong  of  days  gone  by 

Works  goodness    for  today. 
Here  on   Time's  table-land   we  pause 

To    thank  on  bended  knee. 
To   thank  the  gods  for  all  that   was, 

And  is,   and  is  to   be. 

I'm  thankful  for  this  mighty  age. 

And  winsome  beauty  of  the   Near, 
The  greatness  of  the   Commonplace, 

The    glory   of   the    Here. 
I'm  thankful  for  man's  high  emprise, 

His    stalwart    sturdiness    of    soul, 
The  long  look  of  his  skyward  eyes 

That    sights    a    far-off    goal. 
And  so  I   feel  to  thank  and  bless 

Both  things  unknown  and  understood — 
And    thank  the  stubborn   thankfulness 

That    maketh    all    things    good. 

— Sam   Halter  Foss,   in  Success  Magazine. 


An  organ-grinder  had  been  playing  before 
the  house  of  an  irascible  old  gentleman,  who 
furiously  and  amidst  wild  gesticulations  or- 
dered him  to  move  on.  The  Italian  stolidly 
stood  his  ground  and  played  on,  and  at  last 
was  arrested  for  causing  a  disturbance.  At 
the  court  the  magistrate  asked  him  why  he 
did  not  leave  when  he  was  requested.  "Me 
no  understan'  mooch  Inglese,"  was  the  reply. 
"Well,  but  you  must  have  understood  by  his 
motions  that  he  wanted  you  to  go,"  said  the 
magistrate.  "I  tink  he  come  to  dance,"  was 
the   rejoinder. 


A.   Hirjchman. 

At    the    old    location.      Much    enlarged.      1641 
and   1643  Van  Ness  Avenue. 


Dr.    E.    O.    Cochrane,   Dentist.   No.    1179 
Ellis  Street,  between  Gough  and  Octavia. 
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President   Roosevelt 
Says: 

"What  is  most  needed  just  now  is  that  our 
citizens  should  realize  how  fundamentally  sound 
business  conditions  in  this  country  are,  and  how- 
absurd  it  is  to  permit  themselves  to  get  into  a 
panic  and  create  a  stringency  by  hoarding  their 
savings  instead  of  trusting  to  perfectly  sound  banks. 
There  is  no  particle  of  risk  involved  in  letting  busi- 
ness take  its  natural  course,  and  the  people  can  help 
themselves  and  the  country  most  by  putting  back 
into  circulation  the  money  they  are  hoarding-." 

AMERICAN 
NATIONAL  BANK 

Merchants  Exchange  Building; 

California  Street,  near  Montgomery 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Anglo-Californian  Bank,  Ltd. 


Established  1873. 


MAIN     OFFICE 

Pine   and    Sansome    Streets, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


BLANCHES 

1030  Van    Ness    Avenue 

2049  Mission  Street 

San  Francisco 


Managers: 


[    I.  Steinhart 
I    P.  N.  Lilienthal 


CAPITAL   PAID    IN $1,500,000 

SURPLUS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS 1,362,895 

A   General   Banking  Business   Conducted.      Accounts  of   Corporations,   Firms    and    Individuals 
Solicited. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS  AT  VAN  NESS  AVENUE  BRANCH. 


Security 
Savings  Bank 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Authorized  Capital        -        $1,000,000.00 
Paid-up  Capital,     -        -  500,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits      305,000.00 

40/    Interest 
/O    Per  Annum 


Interest  at    the  Rate  of   4   per  cent,  per  annum 

was  paid  on  Deposits  for  Six  Months, 

ending  June  29,  1907. 

DIRECTORS 

Win.  Babcock,  S.  L.  Abbot,  O.  D.  Baldwin, 
loseph  D.  Grant,  E.  J.  McCutchen,  L.  F.  Mon- 
iea»fe,  R.  H.  Pease,  Warren  D.  Clark,  Jaa.  L. 
Flood,    J.    A.     Donohoe,    John    Parrott,    Jacob 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

Guaranteed    Capital    $1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..  1.000,000.00 
Deposits,  June  29,   1907 38.156,931.28 

OFFICERS— President,  N.  Ohlandt;  First 
Vice-President,  Daniel  Meyer;  Second  Vice* 
President,  Emil  Rohte;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R. 
Scnmidt;  Assistant  Cashier,  William  Herr- 
mann; Secretary,  George  Tourny;  Assistant 
.Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller:  Goodfellow  &  Eells, 
General    Attorneys. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS—N.  Ohlandt, 
Daniel  Meyer,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart, 
I.  N.  Walter,  J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillman, 
lr„    E.  T.    Kruse  and    W.   S.   Goodfellow. 


$665,000,000.00 

Are  invested  in  all  the  Building-  and  Loan  Associ- 
ations in  the  United  States.  This  is  more  than 
the  capital  of  all  the  National  Banks. 

WHY  IS  THIS? 
Because  they  are  the  safest  investment  in  the  world 
and  pay  the  best  interest  on  money  deposited. 
The  Continental  Building  and  Loan  Association 
of  San  Francisco,  is  the  largest  in  the  United  States 
and  pays  6  per  cent,  payable  semi-annually,  on 
term  deposits;  4  per  cent  on  ordinary  deposits,  and 
from  5  to  6  per  cent  on  monthly  savings. 


French    Savings    Bank 

The    French    Savings    Bank    Building,    108-110 
Sutter  Street. 


THE  FRENXH-AJIERICAX  BANK 

occupies  offices   in   the  same  building. 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legatlet,  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz,  Vice- 
President. 

Directors — T.  E.  Artigues,  O.  Bozio,  J.  A. 
Bergerot,  E.  j.  DeSabla.  J.  M.  Dupas,  J.  S. 
Godeau,  N.  C.  Babin,  George  Belaney,  H.  de 
St.    Seine. 


The  French  Savings  Bank  is  now  installing 
>afe  Deposit  Boxes  which  will  soon  be  ready 
for  the  use  of  the  Bank's  clients. 


THE    UNIVERSITY    SAVINGS    BANK 

BERKELEY.    CALIFORNIA. 
Savings  and  household  checking  accounts 
invited.     Interest  on  deposits 
DIRECTORS— Geo.    P.    Baxter,    President;   J. 
W.   Richards,    Vice-President;  Benjamin    Bangs, 
V ice-President;  Louis  Titus,  Dr.  Thos.  Addison, 
A.    G.    Freeman.    Duncan    McDuffie,    Perry    T. 
Tompkins.     F.     L.     Lipman,     W.    J.    Hotchkiss, 
P.  H.  Atkinson.  Cashier. 


Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Company 


Established  1850 


OF  HARTFORD 


Total  Assets $5,721,433.00 

Surplus  to   Policy-Holders 2,282,186.00 

BENJAMIN    J.    SMITH 

Manager  Pacific  Department 

518    CALIFORNIA    STREET 

San   Francisco 


E.    P.    BARRETT,    Member    S.    F.    Stock    an 4 

Exchange  Board 
H.  ZAD1G,  Member  Merchants'  Excbanf* 

Phone  Temporary  171$ 


Zadig  &  Co. 

Stock  Brokers 


324   Bush   Street 


San   Francisco 


We    have    installed    a    orivate    wire    connecting 
San   Francisco  with  Gold  field. 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

U.  S.  Asset.     J2. 493. 154 

"     Surplus 483,989 

PACIFIC    COAST    DEPARTMENT 

1004    liEKCHANTS'    EXCHANGE 

SAN    FRANCISCO 
J.  J.  Kinky  W.  L.  W.  Miixei 

Manage'  Asjtjlant  Manager 


$3,500= 


For  sale,   on  easy  terms,  a  cozy  home  prop- 
erty in   Los  Gatos.      Delightfully  situated.     All 
modern    improvements.      Completely    furnished. 
A   few    moments'    walk   to    Intcrurb.-.r 
depot.      Address    Box   84,   Los  Gatos, 


350 


THE    ARGON 


in- 


November  23,  1907. 


PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and 
around  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be 
found  in  the  following  department : 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss 
Roma  Paxton,  daughter  of  Mrs.  B.  E.Paxton, 
to  Midshipman  Lawrence  Austin,  U.  S.  N. 
No  date  has  been  announced  for  the  wed- 
ding. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Ruth 
Green,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adam  T. 
Green  of  Berkeley,  to  Mr.  George  Campbell 
Jones.  Xo  date  is  announced  for  the  wed- 
ding. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Lena  Maynard, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  G.  F.  Maynard,  to  Paymas- 
ter J.  R.  Stanton,  U.  S.  N-,  retired,  was  cele- 
brated on  Thursday  of  last  week,  the  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Wylie  officiating.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stanton  are  at  present  at  their  country  place 
in   the  Napa  Valley. 

The  wedding  of  Mrs.  Anne  Tallant  Tubbs, 
formerly  of  San  Francisco,  to  Doctor  Benja- 
min Brodie  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  took  place 
at  noon  on  Thursday  of  last  week  at  the 
bride's  apartments  at  Stoneleigh  Court, 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  Reverend  E.  H. 
Ward  of  Pittsburg  was  the  officiating  clergy- 
man. The  bride  was  unattended  and  Mr. 
Charles  Campbell  of  Detroit  acted  as  best 
man.  After  a  brief  wedding  journey,  Doctor 
and  Mrs.  Brodie  will  go  to  their  home  in 
Detroit. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  May  Schweitzer, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Schweitzer 
of  Honolulu,  to  Captain  Alden  Trotter,  Coast 
Artillery  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  was  celebrated  on 
Thursday  evening  of  last  week  at  the  Fair- 
mont Hotel.  Miss  Louise  Schweitzer,  a  sis- 
ter of  the  bride,  was  the  maid  of  honor,  and 

Captain  J.  F.   Bradv.   U.    S-   A.,  was   the  best     week.      They    have    apartments     at     the     St. 
man.     Captain    and    Mrs.    Trotter    have    gone      Xavier  on  Pacific  Avenue  and  will  spend  the 


were:  Mrs.  Carter  P.  Pomeroy,  Miss  Gertrude 
Ballard,  Miss  Lucy  Gwin  Coleman,  Doctor 
Davis,  Doctor  Means.  Mr.  Sprague,  and  Mr. 
Gayle   Anderton. 

Mrs.  W.  Carey  Van  Fleet  was  the  hostess 
at  a  luncheon  party  recently  in  honor  of  Miss 
Anne  Buckbee.  Those  present  were:  Mrs. 
Frederick  Green,  Mrs.  Cullen  F.  Welty,  Mrs. 
Alfred  Holman,  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker,  Miss 
Minnie  Houghton,  Miss  Alice  Owen,  Miss 
Biiss,  and  Miss  Eva  Castle. 

Miss  Christine  Pomeroy  was  the  hostess  at 
a  luncheon  on  Thursday  last  at  the  Francisca 
Club,  in  honor  of  Miss  Lucille  Wilkins. 
Those  present  besides  the  guest  of  honor 
were:  Miss  Martha  Calhoun,  Miss  Alexandra 
Hamilton,  Miss  Marion  Xewhall,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Xewhall,  Miss  Helene  Irwin,  and  Miss 
Mary  Keeney. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  McKinstry  was  the  hostess  at 
a  bridge  party  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue 
on  Wednesday  afternoon  of  last  week. 

Mrs.  William  S.  Porter  was  the  hostess  at 
a  bridge  party  on  Wednesday  of  last  week  at 
her  home  on  California  Street. 

Mrs.  Grayson  Dutton  was  the  hostess  at  a 
bridge  party  on  Tuesday  last  at  her  apart- 
ments on   Pacific  Avenue. 

■#♦>■ 

Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of 
movements  to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast 
and  of  the  whereabouts  of  absent  Cali- 
f ornians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Dahlgren  and  Miss 
Katharine  Martin  are  in  Berkeley  for  the  win- 
ter. They  will  be  joined  there  a  little  later 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Grace  (formerly 
Miss  Theodosia  Martin),  who  will  spend  the 
winter  across  the  bay. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Blanchard  Chase 
closed  their  country  place,  "Stag's  Leap,"  in 
Xapa    Valley,    and    came    to    town    early    this 


H„ 


ugo  Mansfeldt's  Farewell  Recital. 
The  many  admirers  of  Mr.  Mansfeldt,  in 
their  enthusiasm  over  his  playing  at  the  re- 
cital oi  October  30,  have  persuaded  him  to 
give  another  concert,  which  he  announces  as 
his  last  public  appearance.  For  the  conven- 
ience of  many  music  lovers  over  the  bay,  the 
forthcoming  recital  will  be  in  the  afternoon, 
Saturday,  November  30,  in  the  ballroom  of 
the  Fairmont  Hotel,  and  a  very  comprehen- 
sive programme  is  offered,  in  which  the  names 
of  Bach,  Beethoven,  Pergolese,  Schubert, 
Weber,  Mendelssohn,  Raff,  and  Liszt  appear, 
and  Mr.  Mansfeldt's  artistic  interpretation  of 
these  works  distinguishes  his  performances. 


Thanksgiving  is  with  us  again  and  all  its 
special  requirements.  S.  &  G.  Gump  Company 
are  in  a  position  to  supply  all  wants.  They 
have  a  splendid  assortment  of  china  and  glass- 
ware in  complete  sets  and  odd  pieces,  at  prices 
easily  within  the  reach  of  all.  Before  pur- 
chasing see  the  displays.  The  public  is  cor- 
dially invited  to  inspect  their  Thanksgiving 
tables. 


5an  Mateo  County 

ON  THE  NEW  AUTO  BOLXEVARD 

LAWN  PLAN  PERPETUAL  CARE 


No   Other  Food  Product! 
has  a  like  Record 

Baker's  Cocoa  i 


Years  of  Constantly- 
Increasing  Sales 


to  Southern  California  on  their  wedding 
journey,  and  on  their  return,  about  December 
1,   will   be   at   Fort   Baker. 

It  is  announced  that  the  wedding  of  Miss 
Alice  Dray,  daughter  of  Mrs.  F.  R.  Dray  of 
Sacramento,  to  Doctor  George  C.  Steinmiller 
of  Reno,  Nevada,  took  place  at  the  home  of 
the  bride's  sister,  Mrs.  James  Warrack,  in 
Sacramento  on  Saturday  evening  last.  After 
their  wedding  journey  Doctor  and  Mrs. 
Steinmiller  will  live  in  Reno. 

Miss  Marguerite  Barron  was  the  hostess  of 
the  first  of  the  Gayety  Club  dances  on 
Wednesday  evening  last  at  her  home  on  Jack- 
son  Street. 

Mrs.  W.  Mayo  Xewhall  was  the  hostess  at 
a  tea  on  Saturday  last  at  her  home  on  Scott 
and  Green  Streets,  in  honor  of  her  two 
daughters,  Miss  Marion  Xewhall  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Xewhall,  who  were  formally  pre- 
sented to  society.  Assisting  in  receiving 
were:  Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson,  Mrs.  Timothy 
Hopkins,  Mrs.  Livingston  L.  Baker,  Mrs.  Bev- 
erly MacMonagle,  Mrs.  Edwin  Xewhall,  Mrs. 
J.  R.  K.  Nuttall,  Mrs.  Joseph  Crockett,  Mrs. 
George  Cadwallader,  Miss  Julia  Langhorne, 
Miss  Mary  Josselyn,  Miss  Martha  Calhoun, 
Miss  Gertrude  Josselyn,  Miss  Helene  Irwin, 
Miss  Alexandra  Hamilton,  Miss  Marj  orie 
Josselyn,  Miss  Louise  Foster,  Miss  Helen 
Baker,  Miss  Louisiana  Foster,  Miss  Mary 
Keeney,  and  Miss  Margaret   Hyde-Smith. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mintzer  entertained 
at  a  tea  on  Thursday  of  last  week  at  their 
home  on  Pacific  Avenue,  at  which  Miss  Au- 
gusta. Gibbs  Foute  was  formally  presented  to 
society.  Assisting  in  receiving  were :  Mrs. 
Tewksbury,  Mrs.  Robert  Chester  Foute,  Mrs. 
L.  L.  Baker,  Miss  Kate  Stone,  Miss  Ethel 
Beaver,  Miss  Lucy  Little,  and  the  following 
debutantes:  Miss  Anita  Mailliard,  Miss  Helen 
Baker,  Miss  Marion  Xewhall,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Xewhall,  Miss  Alexandra  Hamilton,  and  Miss 
Suzanne  Kirkpatrick.  Afterwards  the  debu- 
tantes were  entertained  at  dinner  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mintzer,  and  also  the  following  guests : 
Mr.  Paige  Monteagle,  Mr.  Bradley  Wallace, 
Mr.  Herbert  Baker,  Mr.  Eyre  Pinckard,  Mr. 
Selim  Woodworth,  Mr.  Andrew  Cassell,  and 
Mr.   Charles  Gibbs  Adams. 

Mrs.  Walter  E.  Dean  was  the  hostess  at  a 
tea  at  her  home  in  San  Rafael  on  Sunday  last, 
in  honor  of  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Johnson. 

Mrs.  Harry  Thornton  Lally  was  the  hostess 
at  a  tea  on  Thursday  of  last  week  in  honor 
of  her  debutante  daughter,  Miss  Marion  Lally, 
at  which  about  three  hundred  guests  were 
present.  Assisting  in  receiving  were :  Mrs. 
Henry  Lund,  Jr.,  Mrs.  G.  Arthur  Kelley,  Mrs. 
A.  B.  Ford,  Mrs.  Horace  Davis,  Mrs.  J.  Wil- 
son Shiels,  Mrs.  F.  T.  Stone,  Mrs.  Ralph  Hart, 
Mrs.  Harry  Bates,  Mrs.  Emery  Elliott,  Mrs. 
Alanson  Weeks,  Miss  Florence  Henshaw,  Miss 
Dolly  MacGavin.  Miss  Edith  Metcalf,  Miss 
Helen  Wilson,  Miss  Mabel  Gregory,  and  Miss 
Helen  Gray. 

General  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Funston  enter- 
tained at  a  dinner  at  their  home  at  Fort 
Mason  on  Tuesday  evening  of  last  week. 
Those  present  were:  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
F.  Duncan,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  John  Lundeen, 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin,  Mrs.  Ynez  Shorb  White, 
Colone*  William  A.  Simpson,  and  Colonel 
John   Is.    Bellinger. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Sutro  entertained  at 
a  din  <er  on  Tuesday  evening  of  last  week  at 
":eir  jome  on  Union  and  Baker  Streets. 
'.  I  Arthur  Renton  was  the  host  at  a  din- 
■r  o  Thursday  evening  last  in  honor  of 
=  5      Christine      Pomeroy.       Those      present 


winter  here, 

Mrs.  Margaret  Irvine  and  her  son,  Mr.  J. 
W.  Byrne,  who  have  been  at  the  Fairmont 
since  their  return  from  Europe,  will  go  a  little 
later  to  Del  Monte  to  spend  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  1".  Scott  will  have 
apartments  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  for  the 
winter. 

Mrs.  Frank  S.  Johnson  left  on  Wednesday 
for  New  York,  whence  she  will  sail  on  De- 
cember 5  for  the  Mediterranean,  to  spend  the 
winter  and  spring  in  Southern  Europe.  Mr. 
Johnson  will  leave  in  January  to  join  her. 

Mrs.  Louise  F.  Monteagle,  who  has  been 
East  since  the  summer,  will  arrive  here  in  a 
day  or  two. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Wilkins  and  Miss 
Lucille  Wilkins  of  San  Rafael  are  in  town 
for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight  will  close  their 
home  at  Burlingame  shortly  and  have  taken 
apartments  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  for  the 
winter. 

Mrs.  Charles  Ealand  (formerly  Miss  Kate 
Stow)  is  here  from  her  home  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara for  a  stay  of  two  or  three  weeks  with 
friends. 

Mrs.  A,  H.  Loughborough  and  Miss  Zane, 
who  have  been  abroad  for  some  time,  recently 
returned  to  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  C.  Jordan  of  Boston 
will  spend  the  winter  here  and  are  occupying 
the  Mountford  Wilson  house  on  Pacific  Ave- 
nue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  P.  Redding  of  Menlo 
Park  will  spend  the  winter  at  the  Colonial 
Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Pond  are  spending 
the  winter  at  the  Hotel  Colonial. 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Most    Delightful    Climate    on    Earth. 
Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 

American  Plan,  Summer  Rates  $3.50  per  day. 

"  Good  Music  "  and  "  Fine    Automobile  Road, 

Los  Angeles-Riverside  to  Coronado." 

Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other    outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
Fishing,     Boating    and    Bathing    are    the    very 
best.     Send  for  Booklet  to 

MORGAN   ROSS,   Manager. 

Coronado  Beach,  Cal. 

Or  see  H.  F.  NORCROSS,  Agent, 

334  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;  Main  3917. 


Registered 
TJ.  S.  Pat.  Office 


ABSOLUTELY 
PURE 


It  is  a  perfect  food,  as  wholesome  as  it 
is  delicious;  highly  nourishing,  easily 
digested,  fitted  to  repair  wasted  strength, 
preserve  health,  prolong  life. 

Our  Choice  Recipe  Book,  contain- 
ing" directions  for  preparing  more 
than  100  dainty  dishes,  sent  free 
on  request. 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Established  1780 
DORCHESTER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


6^  NET 


obtained  for  you  on  any  amount  above 
1,000,  secured  by  first  mortgage  on  im- 
proved city  real  estate.  The  mort- 
gage made  payable  to  you  and  prompt 
payment  of  principal  and  interest  are 
further  guaranteed  from  our  funds. 
Bank  references. 

California  Properties  Limited 

1700  Call  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  NEW  HOTEL  VENDOME,  San  Jose 

Thoroughly  rebuilt  and  refurnished.  Unex- 
celled cuisine,  every  modern  convenience,  charm- 
ingly located  in  beautiful  park.  Swimming  pool, 
bowling  alleys,  tennis  courts,  and  sample  rooms 
for  commercial  men  downtown.  A  delightful  place 
to  spend  the  summer.     Rates  reasonable. 

HOTEL  VENDOME  COMPANY. 


Hotel  Rafael 

San  Rafatl,  CmI. 
Open  year  around.  Headquarters  Automobile 
League.  New  and  commodious  garage.  Fifty 
minutes  from  San  Francisco.  Complete  changt 
of  climate.  Tlburon  or  Ssusslito  Ferry.  All 
modern  convenience*. 

F.  N.  Orpin,  Profrittor. 
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i'HE    ARGONAUT 


Your  eyes  are  faithful  ser- 
vants— give  them  the  care 
and  attention  they  require. 
Our  business  is  to  tell  you 
how. 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser 

1757  Fillmore  St.  opiiei.ni 


Fairmont  Hotel 

Crowns  the  most  magnificent 
site  in  the  heart  oj 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


European  Plan 


Rates  $2.50  and  upward 
Cuisine  and  service  unsurpassed 
All  rooms  outside 
Every  room  with  bath 


=MAXAGEMENT  OF= 


The  Pa/ace  Hotel  Company 


THE  CAFE 

OF  THE 

Hotel  St.  Francis 

IS  NOW  OPEN 

NOTE:  Main  building  will  open  posi- 
tively the  latter  part  of  this  month. 
Rooms  may  now  be  seen,  reservations 
made,  and  banquets  arranged  for. 


There's  only  one 

DEL  MONTE 


Golf,  Sea  Bathinfe.  Motoring.  Parlor  car  from 
San  Francisco  twice  daily.  Special  week  end 
rates.  Free  art  exhibition  and  sales  gallery  of 
California  painters.  Week-end  golf  tournament 
during  the  summer. 

Inquire  Peck-Judah  Co.,  789  Market  Street,  In- 
formation Bureau,  Southern  Pacific,  Flood  Build 
ing,  or  H.  R.  Warner,  Manager.  Del  Monte. 
California. 


Oakland's    Beautiful    New    Hotel 
The 

Key    Route   Inn 

22d  Street  and  Broadway 

NOW    OPEN 

Beautifully  furnished  rooms  with  every  modern 
improvement.  Cafe  a  la  Carte  at  moderata 
prices.  N.  S.  MULLAN,  Manager. 


Byron 
Hot  Springs 

The  waters  cure  rheumatism — the  environment 
is  perfect — the  hotel  comfortable  and  iupplied 
with  an  unexcelled  table.  See  Southern  Pacific 
Information  Bureau,  ground  floor,  Junes  Flood 
Building;  Peck-Judah  Co.,  789  Market  St,  or 
ludress  hotel. 


ENNENS 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


iTPlLET 


PRICKLY  HEAT  s~~a 
CHAFING,  and  2=S£ 
SUNBURN,  -MKS- 

Removes  all  odor  of  perspfrinonv     De- 
UjHrfnl  after  SbiTliig.     Sold  every-ta^  or 
•    (the  original 


GERHARD  HCMHWI 


Svrwte  Free. 

COMPANY.  S«w»fk.W.J. 


PERSONAL. 

Army  and  Nauy. 
The   latest  personal   notes   relative   to   a.-my 
and    navy    people     who     are     or    have    teen 
stationed  at  Pacific  Coast  points: 

Rear-Admiral  Frederick  Rodgers,  TJ.  S.  N., 
retired,  has  been  relieved  from  duty  as  senior 
member  of  the  board  appointed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  land  boundaries  and  privileges  at 
Honolulu,   and   ordered   home. 

General  Frederick  Funston,  TJ.  S.  A.,  com- 
mander of  the  Department  of  California,  re- 
turned this  week  from  an  official  inspection 
of  Fort  Rosecrans,  San  Diego,  having  spent 
a  few  days  in  Los  Angeles  en  route  home. 

Colonel  William  A.  Simpson,  U.  S.  A.,  ad- 
jutant-general. Department  of  California,  re- 
turned this  week  from  accompanying  General 
Frederick  Funston  to  Fort  Rosecrans,  San 
Diego. 

Major  Samuel  W.  Dunning,  Twentieth  In- 
fantry. U.  S.  A.,  has  been  designated  to  make 
the  annual  inspection  of  the  organized  militia 
of   Hawaii. 

Major  Francis  J.  Ives,  surgeon,  U.  S.  A., 
will,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  take 
charge  of  the  office  of  chief  surgeon  of  the 
Department  of  California  and  assume  the  du- 
ties of  the  medical  superintendent,  Army 
Transport  Service,  during  the  absence  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  George  H.  Torney,  deputy 
surgeon-general,  TJ.  S.  A. 

Captain  Harrison  J.  Price,  Second  Infantry, 
TJ.  S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  treatment  at  the 
General  Hospital,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco, 
and  granted  three  months'  leave  of  absence. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  leave  he  is  ordered 
to  report  to  the  commanding  general,  De- 
partment of  the  Lakes,  for  assignment  to 
duty. 

Captain  Erneste  V.  Smith,  paymaster,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  been  relieved  from  duty  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  ordered  to  proceed  to  San 
Francisco  and  to  report  to  the  commanding 
general  for  duty. 

Lieutenant  Guy  E.  G-  Hanna,  Coast  Artil- 
lery Corps,  TJ.  S.  A.,  has  been  transferred 
from  the  Seventieth  Company,  Presidio  of 
San  Francisco,  to  the  Ninety-Ninth  Company, 
Fort   Moultrie,   South   Carolina. 

Lieutenant  Richard  Furnival.  Coast  Artil- 
lery Corps,  TJ.  S-  A.,  has  been  transferred 
from  the  One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Company, 
Fort  Dupont,  Delaware,  to  the  Seventieth 
Company,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco. 

Headquarters,  band,  and  ten  troops  of  the 
Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  will  arrive  today 
( Saturday)  or  tomorrow  on  the  transport 
Thomas  from  Manila,  and  will  proceed  at 
once  to  the  Department  of  the  Missouri. 

-*♦*- 

The  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission 
Next  Thursday  is  Thanksgiving.  As  in 
former  years,  some  will  have  surfeit  of  good 
things,  some  a  sufficiency,  some — the  poor  and 
the  sick — will  lack  not  only  the  appetizing 
dainties,  but  even  plain,  substantial  provisions. 
For  many  years  it  has  been  the  Argonaut's 
privilege  and  pleasure  to  bespeak  the  bounty 
of  our  readers  for  the  Mission  of  Fruit  and 
Flowers.  Every  Thanksgiving  the  mission 
gives  to  the  needy  as  many  Thanksgiving  din- 
ners as  its  friends,  in  their  generosity,  pro- 
vide. It  asks  of  them  all  sorts  of  meats,  tur- 
keys, chickens,  vegetables,  wines,  and  liquors 
(for  medicinal  purposes),  raisins,  figs,  jellies, 
fruits,  cakes,  pies,  bread,  flowers — in  short, 
anything  good  to  eat.  And  since  money  will 
buy  everything,  it  asks  ( especially  of  affluent 
bachelors)  as  much  of  the  coin  of  the  realm 
as  they  can  well  spare.  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Wednesday  are  the  best  days  to  send 
these  gifts.  Your  grocer  will  find  the  address, 
and  the  butcher,  the  baker,  the  wine  dealer. 
Two  minutes  at  the  'phone  will  do  the  busi- 
ness. If  you  live  in  the  country,  Wells-Fargo 
will  transport  anything  you  send  free  of 
charge.  Address  the  San  Francisco  Fruit  and 
Flower  Mission,  1610  Pacific  Avenue. 

■*•» 

The  Calve  Concerts. 
There  will  be  but  two  Calve  concerts  here, 
the  first  being  Wednesday  evening,  December 
11,  and  the  second  Sunday  afternoon,  Decem- 
ber 15,  and  entirely  different  programmes  will 
be  given  at  each.  Mile.  Calve  will  be  assisted 
by  Mile.  Renee  Chemet,  violiniste,  M.  Decreus, 
pianist,  and  others.  Seats  will  be  $3,  $2, 
$1.50,  and  $1,  and  mail  orders  accompanied 
by  check,  money  order,  or  clearing-house  cer- 
tificates will  receive  careful  attention.  Ad- 
dress Will  Greenbaum,  Dreamland,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Special  attention  will  be  given  to  out- 
of-town  orders. 


1 


Because  we  believe  there  are 
those  who  wish  to  lunch  quietly, 
in  rejined  surroundings,  yet  in- 
expensively, we  opened 

Ye  Tea  Cup  Inne 

J427  Bush  Street,  below  ran  Sess        {upaairi) 


Pears' 

"A  cake  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a 
box  of  cure." 

Don't  wait  until 
the  mischief's  done 
before  using  Pears' 
Soap. 

There's  no  pre- 
ventive so  good  as 
Pears'  Soap. 

Established  in  1789. 


WHAT  GIFT 

WILL  BE  LONGER  TREASURED 

WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY? 

17SEFTTL.    A  constant  tonrce  of  knowledge. 


word*,  and  muiy  other  subject!. 

RELIABLE.  Ed.  In  Chief  W.  T.  Harris,  far 
17ye*nXT.S.Comr.of Ed'n.  Recently  added 
25,000  New  Words.  Revised  Giiettwr,  and 
Biographical  Dictionary.  Comt>-.nt  emen- 
dation* keep  the  volume  abreast  of  the 
timet.    23S0  Pages.     5000  nioitratlonj. 

AUTHORITATIVE.  It  U  the  standard  of 
the  Federal  and  Stat*  Court*,  the  S.hoola. 
and  the  Prejj.  THIS  CANNOT  BE  TEr/LY 
SAID  OP  AKY  OTHER  DICTIONARY. 

ATTRACTIVE  AITD  LASTING.  Toevarlona 
binding!  are  rich  and  durable  and  the  paper 
and  printing  are  superior. 

It  is  the  Best  Chiistmas  Gift. 
VTebsteb's  Coiaeqiate  Dictiovabt. 

Largest  of  onr  abridgments.       Kefmlar   and 

Thin  Paper  Editions.    U1C  Pagea.  1*00  lllutfa. 

Write  for  Dictionary  Wrinkles,  Free. 
G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
GET  T£LB  BEST. 


Sg^ 


Turn 
the  Wick\ 


as  high  as  you  can — there  s  no 
danger — as  low  as  you  please 
— there's  no  smell.  That's 
because  the  smokeless  device 
prevents  smoke  or  smell — 
that  means  a  steady  flow  of 
glowing  heat  for  every  ounce 
of  fuel  burned  in  a 


PERFECTION 
Oil  Heater 

(Equipped  with  Smokeless  Device) 

You  can  carry  it  about  and  care  for  it  just  as  easily  as  a  lamp. 
Brass  oil  font  holds  4  quarts  burning  9  hours.  Handsomely  fin- 
ished in  japan  and  nickeL     Every  heater  warranted. 


Ti"I5xyb  Lamp  « 


adds  cheeriness 
to  the  long 
winter  evenings.  Steady, 
brilliant  light  to  read,  sew  or  knit  by.  Made  of 
brass,  nickel  plated,  latest  improved  central  draft 
burner.  Every  lamp  warranted.  If  your  dealer  can- 
not supply  Perfection  Oil  Heater  or  Rayo  Lamp 
write  our  nearest  agency  for  descriptive  circular. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 


Now  is  the  Time 

To  Buy  Bookcases 


The  GUNN  is  the  Style  to  Buy 

THEY  ARE  THE  BEST 

DOORS  HAVE  ROLLER  BEARINCS  AM) 

ARE  REMOVABLE 

NO  UNSIGHTLY  METAL  BANDS 

EASILY  SET  LP 


EXAMINE   THESE    CASES 
BKFORE  BUYING 


Our  stock  is  large  in  four  dif- 
ferent finishes 

Geo.  H.  Fuller 
Desk  Co. 

663  MISSION  STREF  ' 
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CHARLES  M.  REYNOLDS  CO., 

Agents  for  California  and  Nevada, 

912-914  Folsom  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Mild,  Rich 

and 
Satisfying 

Sanchez  y  Haya 

Clear  Havana 
Cigars 

Factory  No.  1  Tampa,  Fla. 

Tillmann  &  Bendel 
Pacific  Slope  Distributers 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE   &   CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bldg. 


IP 

*>*•    Get 


P^j^K^^^ 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 


Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 

Hartshorn  on  label. 

Get "  Improved,"  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


ft 


Press  Clippings 

Ar  e    money-makers    for    Contractors, 

Supply  Houses,  Business  Men 

and  Corporations 

alien's  Press  Clipping  Bureau     ^^ 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

Nodd — At  what  age  are  children  allowed 
act  on  the  stage?     Todd — Oh,  anywhere  up  to 
seventy -five. — Life. 

Bronson — Has  your  wife  asked  you  what 
you  want  for  Christmas?  Woodson — No; 
and  I   fear  the  worst. — Harper's   Weekly. 

"Ever  try  an  automobile,  judge  ?"  said  a 
friend.  "No,"  replied  the  judge ;  "but  I've 
tried  a  lot  of  people  who  have." — Jewish 
Ledger. 

"Did  she  give  you  any  encouragement?" 
"Well — she  said  she  thought  bright  girls 
ought  to  marry  simple-minded  men." — Hous- 
ton Post. 

"Your  cook  is  telling  that  your  husband 
gets  a  very  small  salary."  "We  just  tell  her 
that  to  keep  her  from  demanding  a  large 
one." — Houston  Post. 

"I  tell  you,  they  are  retrenching."  "But 
they  still  have  their  auto."  "Which  they  run 
well  within  the  speed  limit.  Bah  !" — Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 

"He's  no  good  at  an  argument,  is  he?  Not 
at  all  convincing."  "Well,  I  should  say  not. 
Why,  that  man  couldn't  convince  a  woman 
that  she  was  pretty  !" — Cleveland  Leader. 

Eloper  (in  a  loud  whisper) — Are  you  sure 
the  rope  ladder  is  firmly  attached?  Etoperess 
— Oh,  yes — I  won't  fall.  Papa  and  mamma 
are  at  the  top,  holding  it ! — Cleveland  Leader. 

"But  she  sings  more  than  she  plays ;  why 
do  you  speak  of  her  music  as  instrumental?" 
"Well,  it's  instrumental  in  making  the  neigh- 
bors move  out." — Catholic  Standard  and 
Times. 

"So  Graphter  is  dead.  The  administration 
organ  spoke  of  him  this  morning  as  'an 
earnest  party  worker.'  "  "That's  about  right. 
He  certainly  did  work  his  party  in  earnest" — 
Philadelphia   Press. 

"Johnny,  you  must  comb  your  hair  before 
you  come  to  schooL"  "I  ain't  got  no  comb." 
"Borrow  your  father's."  "Pa  ain't  got  no 
comb,  neither."  "Doesn't  he  comb  his  hair?" 
"He  ain't  got  no  hair." — Houston  Post. 

"She's  really  too  young  to  go  shopping 
alone."  "Yes,  she  is  rather  impressionable." 
"Impressionable  ?  How  do  you  mean  ?"  "I 
mean  she's  liable  to  get  excited  and  buy  some- 
thing."— Philadelphia  Press. 

"Did  you  hear  about  tne  defacement  of 
Skinner's  tombstone?"  "No.  What  was  it?" 
"Some  one  added  the  word  'friends'  to  the 
epitaph."  "What  was  the  epitaph  ?"  "He 
did  his  best." — The  Review. 

Elderley — Do  you  really  think  it's  danger- 
ous to  dye  the  hair?  Kidder — O!  very.  I 
knew  a  fellow  of  about  your  age  who  did  it 
and  the  first  thing  he  knew  he  was  married 
to  a  widow  with  six  children. — Philadelphia 
Press. 

"You  keep  too  much  money  about  the 
house."  "That's  so,"  admitted  the  Western 
farmer.  "It's  unwise."  "I  know  it  is,  but  I 
ain't  going  to  stand  in  line  all  night  to  de- 
posit money  in  no  bank." — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 

Fanning — So  the  family  in  the  flat  next 
yours  has  a~  phonograph,  eh  ?  How  many  rec- 
ords have  they  ?  prick — Heaven  only  knows  ! 
But  they  broke  their  best  previous  record 
last  Sunday  by  five  hours  and  twenty-six 
minutes. — Puck. 

Bourke  Cockran  was  about  to  make  a  polit- 
ical speech.  "Mr.  Chairman,"  he  said,  with 
some  show  of  embarrassment,  "before  I  turn 
loose,  please  tell  me  which  side  I  favor  to- 
night." Given  the  proper  tip,  he  waxed  elo- 
quent.— Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Mr.  Stubb — Yes,  Mary  Ellen  says  she  is 
dying  to  get  a  position  as  cook  on  an  ocean 
liner.  Mrs.  Stubb  (in  surprise) — Gracious ! 
What  ever  put  that  in  her  head?  Mr.  Stubb 
— Why,  she  read  that  there  are  three  thou- 
sand pieces  of  crockery  broken  every  voyage. 
— Chicago  News. 

"Do  you  believe  in  the  higher  pantheism  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  Oldcastle.  "Well,  no,"  replied 
her  hostess  as  she  toyed  with  her  diamond- 
studded  fan,  "I  can't  say  as  I  do,  although  I 
can't  see  why  some  men  wear  them  so  low 
that  they  get  all  frazzled  around  the  bottom." 
— Chicago  Record-Herald. 

"I  suppose,"  said  the  casual  acquaintance, 
the  day  after  the  wedding,  "it  was  hard  to 
lose  your  daughter."  "No,"  replied  the 
bride's  father.  "It  did  seem  as  if  it  was 
going  to  be  hard  at  one  time,  but  she  landed 
this  fellow  just  as  we  were  beginning  to  lose 
hope." — Catholic  Standard   and    Times. 

"Doctor,"  said  the  stranger,  as  he  entered 
the  consultation  room,  "I  don''^'Jiow  what 
the  trouble  is,  but  I  can't  sleep  at  night." 
"Urn — yes,"  rejoined  the  M.  D.  "What  is 
your  occupation?"  "I'm  an  ice  dealer,"  re- 
plied the  other.  "Pardon  me,"  replied  the 
pill  compiler,  "but  you  should  consult  a  min- 
ister. I  can't  undertake  to  relieve  your  con- 
science."— Chicago  News. 


Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  for  chil- 
dren's teething  is  guaranteed  under  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act,  Serial  No.  1098. 
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*CEDRIC Jan.  4,  Feb.  15 
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G.  N.  KOEPPEL,  Pass.  Agt.   Pacific  Coast,  36 
Ellis  St.,  near  Market,   San  Francisco. 


Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL  S.  S.  CO.) 
Have  Opened  Their  Permanent  Offices  at  Room 

240  James  Flood  Building,    San  Francisco. 
S.  S.  Hongkong  Maru  (calls  at  Manila).... 

Tuesday,   Nov.   26,  1907 

S.  S.  America  Maru Tuesday,  Dec.  17,  1907 

S.  S.  Nippon  Maru Tuesday,  Jan.  14,  1908 

Steamers  will  leave  wharf,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets,  1  p.  m.,  for  Yokohama  and 
Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu,  Kobe  (Hiogo), 
Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and  connecting  at 
Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Manila,  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office,  James 
Flood  Building.  W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 
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LIANCE having  been  effected,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  new  President  and  Executive  Com- 
mittee— assisted  by  an  Advisory  Board  of 
seventy-five — and  associated  with  the  Citizens' 
Industrial  Association  of  America,  of  New 
York,  notice  is  given  that  the  Legal  and  Pub- 
licity Departments  are  open  to  its  members  at 

Room.  917-918-920-922 
MERCHANTS  EXCHANGE  BUILDING 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The  editorial  and  business  offices  of  the  Argonaut  have  been 
removed  to  406  Sutter  Street,  corner  of  Stockton — one  block 
west  from  its  old  home  before  the  disaster.  It  will,  we  trust, 
interest  old  friends  and  new  to  know  that  the  Argonaut  is  now 
installing  a  new  mechanical  plant  and  that  very  shortly  it  will 
be  equipped  as  completely  and  efficiently  as  in  other  times. 
The  0)ily  deficiency  in  the  new  outfit  as  compared  with  the  old 
is  at  the  point  of  the  library.  A  magnificent  collection  of 
books,  a  work  of  thirty  years,  representative  of  literature  and 
art.  including  an  unsurpassed  library  of  verse,  with  librettos 
of  every  opera  of  note — all  this,  of  course,  is  gone.  In  one 
respect  we  have  been  exceedingly  fortunate:  largely  through 
the  generosity  of  Argonaut  readers  lo  the  number  of  many 
hundreds,  our  files  front  the  first  number  lo  date  are  complete. 


Mr.  Roosevelt  and  His  Critics. 

Those  who  have  been  eager  to  see  how  the  recent 
snap  of  financial  bad  weather  would  affect  the  personal 
fortunes  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  have  within  the  week  found 
something  nicely  calculated  for  their  entertainment. 
Justice  Brewer  of  the  supreme  court,  departing  from 
that  austere  reserve  which  is  the  common  pose  of  the 
judicially  anointed,  has  spoken  with  a  startling  direct- 
ness the  word  of  a  very  positive  mind.  Speaking 
before  the  Civic  Forum  in  Carnegie  Hall  on  the  19th 


instant,  he  declared  his  contempt  for  the  spectacle  of 
"our  strenuous  President  playing  hide-and-seek  with 
the  American  people."  In  his  judgment,  he  said,  the 
presidential  term  should  have  been  fixed  at  seven  years 
with  prohibition  upon  reelection.  Justice  Brewer  pro- 
ceeded to  compare  the  characters  of  President  Roose- 
velt and  Governor  Hughes,  to  the  discredit  of  the 
former.  "A  ruler's  judgment  in  what  is  the  public  wel- 
fare," he  said,  "should  be  absolute — but  it  should  be  the 
judgment  of  a  ruler  .  .  .  but  a  ruler's  judgment 
should  be  upon  important  matters  only."  Proceeding  to 
details,  he  remarked  amid  shouts  of  laughter,  "It  is 
foolish  for  a  President  to  quarrel  over  simplified  spell- 
ing— not  to  mention  the  ways  in  which  football  may  be 
played." 

More  serious  and  more  caustic  still  were  certain 
remarks  made  by  Reverend  Doctor  Charles  H.  Park- 
hurst  while  attending  an  international  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  meet  at  Washington  on  the  22d 
instant.     Doctor  Parkhurst  is  quoted  as  saying: 

President  Roosevelt  is  indubitably  an  honest  man,  and  for 
this  trait  he  is  given  full  credit  by  all  the  people.  He  is  a 
well-meaning  man  and  is  actuated  in  most  instances  by  the 
highest  motives.  Eut  he  is  undoubtedly  erratic.  He  lacks 
poise.  He  is  radical  to  an  extreme,  and  seems  to  know  no 
controlling  influence.  He  places  his  views  against  the  saner 
judgment  of  his  chosen  advisers.  He  has  notions  which  he 
seems  unable  to  distinguish  from  basic  facts,  and  which  he 
acts  on  as  though  they  were  irrefutable  truths.  He  is  obsti- 
nate and  essentially  a  czar — not  an  ideal  servant  for  an  ideal 
republic.  Further,  he  is  bent  on  seating  himself  in  the  presi- 
dential chair.  He  is  working  heart  and  soul  for  such  a  con- 
summation of  the  political  imbroglio  which  he  has  started. 
The  politicians  of  New  York  are  for  Roosevelt :  the  thinking 
people  for  Governor  Hughes.  In  the  present  governor  New 
York  has  a  man  on  whom  the  highest  hopes  that  may  be  built 
will  be  adequately  fulfilled.  He  is  a  sane  man,  a  man  of 
advanced  yet  eminently  reasonable  views,  a  man  of  few  words, 
but  of  meaning  words  and  of  strong  intent.  He  is  as  honest 
as  the  President  and  as  untrammeled  by  any  undesirable 
entanglements.  Then,  too,  he  has  no  rough  riders  to  provide 
for. 

This  utterance  will  bear  some  discount,  due  to  the 
fact  that  Doctor  Parkhurst  is  a  clergyman  with  the 
free  habit  of  pulpit  oratory  when  it  turns  to  secular 
things;  and,  second,  to  the  fact  that  he  is  manifestly 
an  ardent  partisan  of  Governor  Hughes.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  a  distinct  bite  in  what  he  says.  It  is  to  be 
recalled  that  in  times  past  Doctor  Parkhurst  has  been 
an  ardent  supporter  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  that  in  recent 
years  there  has  been  no  more  positive  or  effective  cham- 
pion of  that  system  of  reform  ideas  which  have  come 
to  be  nominated  as  Rooseveltism. 

Another  interesting  development  of  the  week  is  a 
flood  of  new  talk  concerning  a  third  term.  Doctor 
Parkhurst  is  not  the  only  man  of  prominence  and  of 
serious  character  who  thinks  he  sees  an  eager  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  President  to  find  a  way  to  act 
upon  the  suggestions  of  the  third-term  boomers.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  himself  has  said  nothing  to  support  this 
notion,  unless  a  cautionary  word  to  national  office- 
holders to  refrain  from  attending  political  conventions 
in  his  behalf  may  be  so  construed.  And  in  this  con- 
nection it  may  fairly  be  said  that,  since  the  President 
took  it  upon  himself  to  say  anything,  he  might  easily 
and  properly  have  gone  a  step  farther  to  shut  the  door 
absolutely  against  further  third-term  talk.  He  may,  of 
course,  have  had  his  own  reasons  for  not  doing  this; 
nevertheless,  the  fact  that  he  did  not  do  it  is  a  natural 
and  perhaps  not  an  illegitimate  subject  of  gossip. 

In  truth,  it  is  not  creditable  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  that 
at  this  late  day  there  should  be  any  question  in  the 
public  mind  concerning  his  personal  attitude  toward 
the  third-term  issue,  if  it  may  be  so  called.  No  man 
has  a  more  definite  way  of  making  himself  understood; 
and  when  he  leaves  so  important  a  matter  in  doubt, 
there  is  room  for  speculation — and  speculation  is  not 
to  his  credit.  It  is  true  that  the  President  once  spoke 
definitely  and  positively  on  this  point :  it  is  further 
true  that  young  Mr.  Loeb  in  the  name  of  his  chief  has 
declined  the  presidency  with  every  change  of  the  moon 
this  year  and  a  half  or  more.     Nevertheless,  men  very 


close  to  the  President,  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  per- 
sonal confidence,  commonly  accepted  in  ordinary  mat- 
ters as  speaking  for  him,  are  persistently  urging  the 
third-term  proposal,  and  they  have  not  been  rebuked  or 
silenced.  And  so  long  as  these  personal  friends  are 
active  in  the  work  of  the  third-term  propaganda  there 
will  be  speculation  and  gossip — and  not  without  reason. 
Speaking  for  itself,  the  Argonaut  has  never  seen  any 
cause  to  question  the  good  faith  and  the  finality  of 
the  President's  declaration  that  he  would  not  again  be 
a  candidate.  It  is  not  among  those  who  believe  that 
all  the  virtues  and  all  the  wisdom  of  the  world  are 
centred  in  Theodore  Roosevelt,  but  it  does  not  believe 
him  a  man  of  cheap  subterfuges.  Four  years  ago, 
when  a  candidate  for  reelection,  his  position  was  as 
straightforward,  as  open,  and  as  manly  as  the  situation 
and  the  dignities  of  his  character  demanded.  If  again 
he  were  a  candidate,  we  believe  that  again  he  would  say 
so  in  terms  which  his  fellow-citizens  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  understanding. 


Virtue  by  Legal  Device. 

By  vote  of  the  people  of  San  Francisco  and  by  con- 
firmatory act  of  the  State  Legislature  we  are  to  have  in 
connection  with  municipal  affairs  that  rule  of  political 
procedure  known  as  the  "recall."  The  amendment  will 
appear  in  the  charter  as  Section  23  of  Chapter  1, 
Article  II.  It  provides  that  the  holders  of  any  elective 
office  may  be  removed  at  any  time  by  the  electors  upon 
a  petition  signed  by  at  least  30  per  centum  of  the 
entire  vote  cast  at  the  election  at  which  the  officer 
sought  to  be  removed  was  elected.  This  petition  must 
contain  "a  general  statement"  of  the  grounds  for  which 
the  removal  is  sought.  "If  the  petition  shall  be  found 
to  be  sufficient  by  the  board  of  election  commissioners," 
the  supervisors  shall  call  a  special  election,  not  less 
than  thirty  nor  more  than  forty  days  from  the  date  of 
the  reception  of  the  petition  from  the  commissioners. 
The  successor  of  any  officer  so  removed  shall  hold  office 
during  the  unexpired  term  of  his  predecessor.  Any 
officer  sought  to  be  removed  may  be  a  candidate  to  suc- 
ceed himself,  with  or  without  a  nomination.  If  the 
incumbent  shall  receive  the  highest  number  of  votes  he 
shall  remain  in  office. 

How  this  plan  will  work  in  practice  nobody,  of 
course,  can  know  in  advance.  It  is  one  of  those 
schemes  which  are  forever  being  gotten  up  by  people 
who  imagine  that  political  life  and  the  management  of 
public  affairs  may  be  reformed  by  legal  devices.  It 
belongs  to  the  same  family  of  political  ideas  as  the 
initiative,  the  referendum,  the  direct  primary,  and  a 
half  score  of  other  hastily  cooked  projects,  based  on 
the  general  notion  of  remoralizing  government  by  vir- 
tue of  new  sorts  of  legal  mechanism.  Sometimes — 
say  one  time  in  a  thousand  or  ten  thousand — some- 
thing really  worth  while  comes'  out  of  these  experi- 
ments. For  example,  the  Australian  ballot  in  its  orig- 
inal simplicity — that  is,  before  we  "improved"  it  to  the 
extent  of  nullifying  its  chief  advantages — was  really  a 
good  thing.  It  maintained  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot,  a 
highly  important  consideration,  and  it  required  the 
voter  upon  the  basis  of  some  real  knowledge  of  what 
he  was  doing  to  make  selection  in  each  instance  among 
rival  candidates  for  office.  These  advantages  have  now 
measurably  been  sacrificed  to  a  restless  spirit  of  inno- 
vation; nevertheless,  the  principle  of  the  Australian 
ballot  was  and  is  a  sound  one.  But  this,  so  far  as  we 
can  recall  it  off-hand,  is  the  only  real  contribution  to 
the  working  efficiencies  of  our  system  made  in  the 
course  of  twenty  years  through  legislative  experimenta- 
tion. It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  "recall"  may 
prove  to  be  another  working  success,  but  we  see  no 
reason  to  believe  that  it  will.  At  the  same  time  we  i  i 
a  dozen  reasons  to  fear  that  it  will  tend  not  to  the  bet- 
terment of  municipal  conditions,  but  rather  to  their 
degeneracy. 

Under  the  best  possible  conditions  ii  is  difficull  to  gel 
the  right  kind  of  men  to  serve  the  commi 
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character  of  municipal  officials.  Of  course,  there  is 
always  a  mighty  struggle  for  "places,"  large  and  small, 
but  this  struggle  is  usually  among  inconsequent  or 
unworthy  elements.  The  kind  of  men  who  ought  to  be 
in  office  for  the  public  good  are  brought  into  public 
service  either  with  great  difficulty  or  not  at  all.  Your 
John  Garbers  do  not  wish  the  municipal  judgeships; 
your  Wakefield  Bakers  are  not  ambitious  for  the 
mayoralty ;  your  Homer  Kings  don't  want  to  be  treas- 
urer; your  Henry  Millers,  your  Charles  Wheelers,  your 
Holbrooks,  your  Sperrys,  your  Dohrmanns  don't  want 
to  be  supervisors.  Now  and  again,  as  we  have  seen 
during  the  past  few  months,  men  of  first-class  quality 
may  be  brought  to  serve  the  public.  But  when  this 
happens  it  is  always  through  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice. 
It  is,  of  course,  a  serious  disturbance  in  one's  private 
interests — when  one  has  any  private  interests — to  push 
personal  affairs  to  one  side  and  to  give  one's  thoughts 
and  energies  to  the  business  of  the  public.  Further- 
more, when  a  man  of  independent  character  is  asked  to 
take  public  office,  he  knows  the  chances  are  nine  to  one 
that. before  he  gets  through  with  it  he  will  have  to  do 
things  which  the  public  will  not,  at  the  time  at  least, 
approve.  Your  mere  politician,  with  his  ear  to  the 
ground,  may  run  along  for  a  considerable  period  har- 
moniously with  popular  sentiment ;  but  your  independ- 
ent and  truly  wise  man  will  commonly  do  things  either 
in  ways  or  at  times  at  odds  with  the  mood  of  the  people. 
In  small  affairs  as  in  large,  public  sentiment  does  not 
move  fast  enough  to  support  the  courses  which  a  man 
of  quick  judgment  and  of  initiative  will  see  to  be  neces- 
sary. Then  your  public  official,  especially  if  he  be  the 
sort  of  man  to  act  upon  his  judgment  without  waiting 
for  public  opinion  to  get  round  to  his  point  of  view, 
must  always  and  forever  encounter  the  hue  and  cry  of 
the  yellow  press,  which,  however  lacking  it  may  be  at 
points  of  wisdom  and  conviction,  is  unfailingly  keen  to 
detect  the  mood  of  the  hour  and  to  adjust  its  praises  and 
its  censures  in  accordance  with  it — for  be  it  remem- 
bered that  the  first  principle  of  yellow  journalism  is  to 
seek  that  thrift  which  follows  fawning  upon  the  public, 
however  temporary  or  mistaken  its  moods  may  be. 

Now,  the  "recall"  puts  into  the  hands  of  the  social  agi- 
iator,  the  political  connubiator,  and  the  sensational  jour- 
nalist a  handy  weapon  of  offense.  It  supplies  to  these 
vicious  forces  a  ready  means  of  harrying  and  hounding 
whomever  in  official  life,  for  any  reason,  or  for  no 
reason,  they  may  wish  to  punish.  No  matter  how  con- 
scientious or  how  wise  the  action  of  an  official  may  be, 
if  it  does  not  fall  in  with  the  popular  mood  of  the  hour, 
or  the  wish  of  some  organized  or  unorganized  political 
element,  he  may  be  brought  by  easy  and  legal  processes 
to  a  defensive  position.  One  of  the  obvious  objections 
to  the  system,  therefore,  is  that  it  tends  to  timidity  and 
cowardice  on  the  part  of  public  servants.  Another  is 
that  in  a  crisis  it  is  bound  to  put  officials  in  a  position 
where  they  must  expend  their  energies  not  in  doing 
legitimate  work,  but  in  protecting  themselves  against 
assaults  of  those  who  for  any  reason  may  wish  to 
harass  them.  The  immediate  effect  is  to  weaken  the 
hands  of  authority ;  and  whoever  has  read  attentively  or 
observed  closely  knows  that  the  faults  of  weakness  in 
government  as  in  other  things  are  far  more  grievous 
than  the  faults  of  strength. 

But  more  serious  than  these  minor  objections  is  this, 
namely,  that  first-class  men,  extremely  reluctant  under 
present  conditions  to  enter  the  public  service,  will  be 
even  less  inclined  to  take  office  under  a  rule  which  may 
subject  them  to  humiliating  and  ruinous  forms  of 
persecution.  Ask  any  citizen  fit  for  public  duties  to 
accept  an  office,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  he  will  reply- 
that  he  would  gladly  serve  the  public  if  in  office  he 
could  be  at  liberty  to  proceed  upon  his  best  judgment 
and  without  the  restraints  imposed  by  jealousy,  political 
enmity,  and  malicious  criticism.  And  if  this  is  the 
situation  today,  what  will  it  be  when,  in  addition  to 
the  existing  machinery  of  obstruction  and  annoyance, 
we  have  this  fire-new  device  of  the  "recall"  ready  at  the 
hand  of  every  political  enemy,  every  professional  agi- 
tator, and  every  blank  fool  who  may  choose  to  make 
use  of  it?  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  it  will  affect 
the  situation.  Simply  this:  it  will  make  a  condition 
under  which  no  citizen  of  the  high-minded,  independ- 
ent, self-trustful,  and  competent  sort  will  willingly 
accept  public  office.  If  anybody  doubts  this,  let  him 
study  the  history  of  those  communities  in  which  condi- 
tions analogous  to  those  certain  to  follow  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  "recall,"  have  been  practiced  long  enough 
to  exhibit  their  logical  results. 

The    Argonaut  not  only  distrusts  the  "recall,"  but  it 

';lrj  .s    all    novelties,    whimsies,    and    trickeries    by 

:h  ti  is  proposed  mechanically  to  destroy  the  evils 


which  beset  government  and  society  in  general.  The 
Argonaut  does  not  believe  that  by  any  sort  of  legal 
device  virtue  and  worth  can  be  substituted  for  vice 
and  degeneracy.  It  does  not  believe  that  men,  either  in 
office  or  out  of  it,  may  be  made  better  or  to  do  better 
by  reason  of  special  legal  devices.  Much  less  does  it 
believe  that  any  possible  good  can  come  to  the  munici- 
pal life  of  San  Francisco  by  increasing  the  uncertainties 
of  public  service,  augmenting  its  liability  to  personal 
detraction,  and  by  weakening  its  hands.  Rather,  we 
should  augment  the  strength  of  administrative  author- 
ity, at  the  same  time  holding  it  to  strict  accountability. 
We  should  make  the  public  more  careful  in  its  selection 
of  men  rather  than  diminish  its  caution  by  affording 
an  easy  means  of  cutting  short  the  tenure  of  officials 
once  elected. 


Mr.  Bryan  on  Finance  and  Wood  Pulp. 

Mr.  Bryan  signalizes  his  active  candidacy  by  a 
declaration  with  respect  to  the  immediate  financial  prob- 
lem. He  would  have  the  government  guarantee  de- 
positors in  national  banks,  which,  whatever  other  effect 
it  might  have,  would  certainly  be  a  quick  method  of 
restoring  confidence.  How  such  a  guarantee  would 
accord  with  traditional  Democratic  theories  of  States' 
rights  is  quite  another  matter.  This  suggestion,  taken 
in  connection  with  Mr.  Bryan's  proposal  to  nationalize 
the  railroads  of  the  country,  would  seem  at  least  to 
indicate  that  he  no  longer  stands  upon  the  principle 
which  has  so  long  been  the  characteristic  tenet  of  his 
party.  His  railroad  project,  announced  in  his  New 
York  speech  following  his  return  from  his  trip  around 
the  world,  immediately  encountered  severe  and  caustic 
criticism  from  the  Democratic  South;  and  now  it  will 
be  interesting  to  see  what  will  be  the  party  attitude 
towards  this  newest  line  of  advance  toward  the  prin- 
ciple of  centralization. 

Intrinsically,  something  is  to  be  said  for  Mr.  Bryan's 
deposit-guarantee  plan.  In  its  system  of  charter  and 
inspection  the  government  has  already  gone  a  step 
toward  paternalism,  and  we  can  not  see  that  it  would 
be  a  very  much  more  serious  violation  of  Democratic 
ideas  to  take  the  further  step  which  Mr.  Bryan  pro- 
poses. At  least,  the  suggestion  is  worth  considering, 
and,  coming  as  it  does  from  one  representing  the  party 
of  States'  rights,  and  from  one  almost  certain  to  be 
the  nominee  of  that  party  for  the  presidency,  it  merits, 
and  no  doubt  will  receive,  careful  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  financial  experts,  of  Congress,  and  of  the 
people. 

A  further  indication  of  Mr.  Bryan's  disposition  to 
take  an  active  part  in  current  affairs,  and  an  indica- 
tion likewise  of  his  campaign  diplomacy,  is  a  sugges- 
tion of  especial  interest  to  the  newspapers  of  the 
country.  Everybody  is  familiar,  of  course,  with  the 
fact  that  wood  pulp,  essential  in  the  manufacture  of 
print  paper  used  in  such  prodigious  quantities  by  the 
newspapers  of  the  country,  has  become  scarce  and  dear, 
due  to  depletion  in  the  available  supply  of  the  kind  of 
timber  from  which  wood  pulp  is  made.  For  several 
years  the  great  publishers  have  been  agitating  the  ques- 
tion of  tariff  revision,  if  in  nothing  else,  at  least  in 
relation  to  wood  pulp,  the  wish  being  to  get  in  Canadian 
timber  free  of  duty,  thereby  reducing  the  cost  of  paper ; 
and  as  the  price  of  print  paper  due  to  increased  cost  of 
wood  pulp  has  of  late  gone  a-soaring,  this  agitation 
has  recently  become  insistent.  Mr.  Bryan,  no  doubt 
with  a  diplomatic  eye  towards  the  newspapers  of  the 
country,  whose  good  will  naturally  he  would  like  to 
conciliate,  comes  out  promptly  and  well  in  advance  of 
any  rival  with  a  declaration  favoring  free  wood  pulp. 
There  is  no  question  about  his  sincerity,  since — in 
addition  to  the  fact  that  he  is  himself  a  publisher  and 
a  large  consumer  of  print  paper — this  proposal  is  in 
exact  accord  with  his  well-known  general  views  respect- 
ing the  tariff.  It  is  also  in  entire  harmony  with  general 
Democratic  tariff  policy.  However  his  party  may 
regard  the  proposal  to  extend  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment in  the  matter  of  guaranteeing  bank  deposits,  it 
will  not  take  unkindly  the  suggestion  to  bring  in  wood 
pulp  free  of  duty. 

Speaking  for  itself,  the  Argonaut  does  not  believe 
that  the  good  of  the  country  will  be  conserved  by  spe- 
cial policies  of  government  tending  to  hold  the  price  of 
print  paper  to  a  low  level.  We  believe  that  one  of  the 
flagrant  evils  of  the  time  is  the  blanket  newspaper  with 
its  circumstantial  elaboration  of  scandalous  and  crim- 
inal events,  and  its  general  over-much  of  triviality  and 
sensationalism — including  its  advertising  department. 
In  the  day  when  print  paper  was  high,  when  typesetting 
was  relatively  costly,  and  when  unlimited  production  of 
multiple     sheets     was    physically    impossible,    we   had 


infinitely  better  newspapers  than  we  have  now.  Jour- 
nalism in  those  days  was  not  a  mere  business  dominated 
by  the  standards  of  a  conceding,  sordid,  and  vulgar 
commercialism  in  the  hands  of  counting-room  exploit- 
ers. It  was  a  profession  dominated  by  the  standards 
of  professionalism,  commonly,  if  not  always,  subject 
to  intelligent  and  conscientious  practices.  Its  personal 
agents  were  men  of  the  type  of  Greeley,  Raymond, 
Jones,  Bowles,  Dana,  and  Hawley.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  that  the  personal  agents  of  the  flamboyant 
journalism  of  today  are  men  of  other  standards  and  of 
another  type.  Very  frankly,  the  Argonaut  prefers  the 
older  sort.  It  prefers  a  journalism  poorer  at  the  point 
of  financial  resource  and  richer  in  character  and  intel- 
lect. 

If  the  materials  which  enter  into  the  manufacture  of 
newspapers  were  dearer  than  they  are,  we  are  not  sure 
that  it  would  go  very  far  to  redeem  the  press  of  the 
country  from  the  debaucheries  into  which  it  has  fallen. 
But  some  good,  we  think,  might  possibly  come  from  it. 
It  would  tend  necessarily  to  reform  the  habit  of  our 
newspapers  by  limiting  the  space  to  be  given  profitably 
to  news  and  other  reports;  and  in  cutting  down  the 
much  too  much  of  journalistic  verbosity  it  would  tend 
to  improve  the  quality  of  journalistic  work.  It  has 
been  noted  that  when  prices  are  very  high  there  is  a 
tendency  to  fight  shy  of  shoddy  goods.  Remote  mining 
camps,  where  every  bit  of  merchandise  must  be  carried 
expensively  on  muleback,  never  deal  in  anything  but  the 
best,  for  it  is  sheer  waste  to  pay  high  rates  upon  poor 
stuff.  So  with  the  newspaper.  The  very  necessity  for 
close  discrimination  at  the  point  of  cost  tends  to  stimu- 
late discrimination  at  the  point  of  quality. 

Very  frankly,  the  Argonaut  would  be  glad  to  see 
American  journalism  under  a  condition  that  would  cut 
down  the  size  of  the  average  daily  newspaper  by  one- 
half  or  two-thirds,  which  would  make  it  impossible  to 
carry  the  flood  of  corrupting  triviality  which  now  surges 
through  our  many-paged  news  sewers,  which  would 
make  it  impracticable  for  the  makers  and  dealers  in  low- 
grade  merchandise  to  tempt  the  unintelligent  buyer  into 
extravagances,  which  would  crowd  out  the  nauseous 
invitations  of  the  makers  of  vile  nostrums  and  useless 
jimcracks.  AH  this  would  probably  follow  if  the  cost 
of  print  paper  were  to  advance,  as  there  is  promise  of 
its  doing  unless  some  means  shall  be  found  either  to 
augment  the  available  supply  of  wood  pulp  or  devise 
some  other  means  of  producing  print  paper  at  low  cost. 


As  to  the  "  Universal  Label." 
The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  in  session  at 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  on  Friday  last  resolved  that  "the 
time  is  not  ripe  for  a  universal  union  label."  This  is 
a  left-handed  though  none  the  less  plain  declaration  on 
the  part  of  organized  labor  of  its  will  to  enforce  the 
"universal  union  label"  when  the  time  shall  be  "ripe." 
And  the  meaning  of  this  is  that  organized  labor  aims 
at  nothing  short  of  complete  monopolization  of  Ameri- 
can industry.  Concurrently  with  this  announcement 
we  have  here  and  elsewhere  a  systematic  effort  to  gain 
standing  for  the  boycott  as  a  legitimate  principle  by 
claiming  for  it  a  moral  justification.  At  the  same  time 
organized  labor  persists  in  its  determination  to  main- 
tain itself  as  a  private  association,  to  resent  all  sug- 
gestions and  to  resist  all  proposals  to  make  itself  legally 
responsible. 

The  danger  involved  in  this  monopolistic  project 
would  not  be  serious  if  the  public  could  be  fairly 
informed  concerning  it.  But  the  public,  broadly  speak- 
ing, is  not  informed,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be.  The  reason  is 
that  the  newspaper  press  is  under  a  reign  of  terror  with 
respect  to  all  matters  bearing  any  relation  to  the  inter- 
ests of  organized  labor.  The  daily  newspapers,  to 
make  themselves  serviceable  as  mediums  for  bargain- 
counter  and  other  cheap  advertising,  must  circulate 
among  wage-earners,  who  are  the  chief  buyers  of 
advertised  articles — that  is,  of  ready-made  clothing, 
women's  wear,  and  patent  medicines.  And  since  cir- 
culation among  wage-earners  is  a  necessity  of  their 
existence,  or  is  thought  to  be  such,  they  are  mighty 
careful  not  to  say  or  do  anything-. tending  to  jar  upon 
the  very  sensitive  nerves  of  unionism.  And  so  it  is  that 
when  organized  labor  moves  on  from  one  preposterous 
demand  to  another,  the  daily  newspapers  of  the  country 
fail  to  report  it  adequately  and  to  characterize  it  fairly 
for  the  information  and  instruction  of  the  country. 
They  play  false  to  their  public  responsibilities  and 
duties  because  they  are  afraid  that  organized  labor  will 
put  them  under  its  ban  and  make  them  suffer  at  the 
point  of  circulation  among  workingmen. 

We  are  glad  to  have  faith  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  never  consent  that  any  private  and 
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class  association  shall  assume  the  rights  of  monopoly 
over  our  industries.  Nevertheless,  we  pause  in  some 
doubt  when  we  reflect  to  what  extent  our  arrogant 
unionism  has  pushed  and  enforced  its  demands  in  San 
Francisco.  When  we  see  how  it  has  assumed  the  right 
to  regulate  the  whole  affairs  of  this  community,  political 
and  social ;  how  it  undertakes,  and  with  some  success, 
to  control  the  action  of  the  authorities,  including  the 
police;  how,  even  while  systematically  picking  the 
pockets  of  our  newspapers,  it  commands  their  craven 
support ;  how  it  has  brought  a  man  of  the  stubborn  and 
uncompromising  type  of  Rudolph  Spreckels  to  kowtow 
to  it  and  compromise  himself  to  win  its  favors — seeing 
these  things,  our  faith  in  the  stability  of  American  ideas 
and  standards,  and  of  their  powers  to  resist  aggression, 
loses  something  of  its  integrity. 

If,  indeed,  we  are  to  resist  the  aggressions  of  this 
monster  of  arrogance,  it  probably  will  be  through  the 
enforcement  of  those  principles  so  definitely  outlined 
by  Mr.  C.  M.  Schwab  in  his  recent  address  before  the 
San  Francisco  Merchants'  Exchange.  Upon  that  occa- 
sion Mr.  Schwab  was  reported  as  saying: 

"I  probably  employ  more  men  than  any  other  single  employer 
in  this  country',  but  I  employ  no  union  men,  for  the  reason 
that  their  work  is  restricted  by  their  organizations.  I  have 
told  this  to  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Gompers  and  the  other  great 
labor  leaders  of  the  East.  I  will  pay  more  to  non-union  men 
who  are  at  liberty  to  do  a  day's  work  than  I  will  to  union 
men  who  work  under  restrictions.  When  a  trust  restricts  its 
output  and  depends  for  success  on  such  a  policy,  it  is  fore- 
doomed to  failure.  The  labor  of  the  members  of  a  union 
represents  its  output,  and  when  this  is  restricted  by  rules  and 
regulations  it  is  equally  foredoomed  to  failure.  Those  func- 
tions of  a  labor  organization  that  are  fraternal  are  legitimate 
and  have  my  indorsement,  but  those  that  are  restrictive  must 
certainly  lead  to  its  undoing." 

This  statement  is  wholly  apart  from  those  broad 
social  and  moral  considerations  which  in  our  view 
make  the  most  serious  arraignment  of  organized  labor. 
It  is,  however,  the  argument  upon  which  we  must 
depend  for  practical  resistance  to  the  destructive  aims 
of  a  selfish  and  heedless  policy.  Mr.  Schwab  has  put 
a  knock-down  economic  theory  into  a  nutshell.  His 
utterance  might  easily  be  amplified  and  augmented,  but 
it  could  hardly  be  made  stronger.  Under  organized 
labor,  as  it  presents  and  urges  its  demands,  the  United 
States  can  not  compete  with  other  countries  because 
the  system  of  unionism  is  economically  destructive  of 
the  power  of  competition.  Any  system  which  limits 
the  production  of  the  people  is  fatal  to  its  power.  The 
great  employers  of  labor,  clearly  seeing  this  point,  will 
not  consent  to  put  their  private  interest,  with  which  the 
community  interest  is  involved,  into  the  hands  of  an 
authority  so  ignorant  of  ultimate  consequences  or  so 
reckless  with  respect  to  them.  In  the  view  of  the 
Argonaut,  the  immediate  salvation  of  the  country  as 
against  the  selfishness  and  the  terrorism  of  organized 
labor  is  in  the  hands  of  great  captains  of  industry  like 
Mr.  Schwab.  That  they  in  their  turn,  as  receivers  of 
excessive  tariff  bounties  and  other  illegitimate  advan- 
tages, are  subject  to  censure  we  will  not  deny.  But 
they  are  taking  a  necessary  stand  in  opposition  to  a  sys- 
tem which  if  it  could  realize  its  deeper  purposes  would 
involve  the  country  in  overwhelming  ruin. 

San  Francisco  has  its  own  responsibilities,  not  only  to 
itself,  but  to  the  country  at  large  and  to  the  world.  It 
has  no  right  in  business  integrity — not  to  mention  the 
moral  point — to  allow  a  system  economically  false  and 
ruinous  to  seize  upon  and  control  its  industrial  life. 
Nothing  short  of  the  rule  of  the  open  shop  will  answer 
our  responsibilities  and  meet  the  requirements  of  our 
own  interest.  And  by  the  open  shop  we  mean  no  dis- 
crimination against  unionism,  but  a  system  in  which  all 
men  competent  by  character  and  skill  may  work  side 
by  side  upon  equal  terms.  We  would  as  little  bar  the 
union  man  as  the  non-union  man.  Both,  under  any 
fair  interpretation  of  American  standards,  have  a  right 
to  pursue  legitimate  labors  unquestioned,  untaxed,  and 
undisturbed.  This  is  the  only  principle  harmonious 
with  the  idea  upon  which  our  republic  was  founded, 
the  only  principle  in  accord  with  right  and  justice. 


Ex-President  Cleveland. 

In  spite  of  efforts  to  make  it  appear  that  he  is  in  a 
good  state  of  health,  it  is  evident  that  ex-President 
Cleveland  is  really  a  sick  man.  He  is  not  precisely 
invalided,  but  he  is  plainly  in  a  condition  presaging  a 
general  break-up  of  his  physical  powers.  Mr.  Cleve- 
land is  not  a  very  old  man,  being  only  a  little  past 
seventy,  and  with  the  physical  constitution  which  came 
down  to  him  through  a  long  line  of  clean-living,  out-of- 
doors-working,  God-fearing  ancestry,  he  ought  to  last 
in  vigor  for  many  years  to  come.  His  troubles  are 
those  which  follow  a  sedentary  life  in  conjunction  with 


generous  habits  of  eating  and  drinking.  While  in  no 
sense  a  dissipated  man,  Mr.  Cleveland  has  lived  well, 
and  he  has  not  given  his  body  the  systematic  labors 
which  alone  can  sustain  physical  powers  under  a  gen- 
erous course  of  living.  True,  Mr.  Cleveland  is  fond 
of  nature  and  at  certain  times  and  seasons  has 
indulged  himself  in  the  way  of  fishing  excursions.  But 
no  man  can  take  fair  care  of  himself  by  crowding  a 
year's  recreation  into  a  summer  vacation  of  thirty  days ; 
nor,  let  us  add,  can  a  man  treat  himself  fairly  by  taking 
a  week's  exercise  every  Sunday.  There  is  only  one 
rule  that  will  insure  the  maintenance  of  normal  powers, 
and  that  is  such  a  natural  stimulation  of  the  circulation 
every  day  as  moderate  but  positive  exercise  only  can 
give.  This  is  the  lesson  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  too-early 
breakdown — a  lesson  which  all  men  whose  way  of  life 
does  not  compel  them  to  work  with  their  bodies  would 
do  well  to  heed. 

Mr.  Cleveland's  position  before  the  country  is  one  of 
singular  respect.  We  do  not  recall  any  other  ex-Presi- 
dent within  the  memory  of  this  generation  who  has 
been  so  highly  regarded.  Grant,  of  course,  had  a  kind 
of  fame  which  made  all  the  world  throw  its  hat  in  the 
air  wherever  he  went ;  there  attached  to  him  always  the 
glamour  of  military  prestige;  but  among  people  of  sober 
judgment  he  commanded  nothing  like  the  solid  con- 
sideration universally  felt  for  Cleveland.  After  his 
retirement  from  the  presidency  and  before  his  fatal  ill- 
ness, which  deeply  touched  the  memory  and  the  heart 
of  the  country,  Grant's  opinions  about  matters  other 
than  military  went  for  little  or  nothing.  Cleveland,  on 
the  other  hand,  comes  nearer  the  character  of  an  all- 
round  political  sage  than  any  public  man  since  the  days 
of  civil  strife. 

Mr.  Cleveland's  high  credit  with  the  country  is  all 
the  more  notable  because  of  the  fierce  political  and  per- 
sonal resentments  centred  upon  him  during  his  second 
presidency  and  immediately  thereafter.  There  was  a 
time  when  he  seemed  destined  to  bear  the  historic  char- 
acter of  the  most  stupendous  failure  of  our  presidential 
line.  He  was  almost  universally  condemned  by  the  rank 
and  file  of  his  own  party  for  going  counter  to  what  was 
regarded  as  traditional  Democratic  policy.  He  was  all 
but  universally  censured  for  the  famous  bond  transac- 
tion out  of  which  a  New  York  financial  syndicate 
cleaned  up  an  ill-proportioned  profit.  He  was  censured 
by  the  manufacturers  of  the  country  for  a  tariff  policy 
fatal  to  their  interests,  and  by  the  general  business 
interests  of  the  country  for  a  long  period  of  desperately 
dull  times.  The  mugwumps,  including  civil  service 
enthusiasts,  regarded  him  with  a  special  contempt,  since 
having  once  espoused  their  whimsies  he  failed  to  carry 
them  into  execution.  The  people,  broadly  speaking, 
looked  upon  him  as  a  bogie  of  hard  times.  The  world 
of  politics  looked  askance  at  him  as  one  in  whom  it 
could  find  no  affiliation  or  cooperation.  Society 
sneered  at  him  as  a  man  lacking  in  the  gracious  ameni- 
ties of  life. 

And  yet  today  we  see  Mr.  Cleveland  the  subject  of  a 
personal  respect  and  of  a  popular  solicitude  almost 
without  parallel  within  the  lifetime  of  this  generation. 
Nor  is  the  reason  far  to  seek.  He  is  respected  on  the 
score  of  his  supreme  moral  courage.  With  nothing  of 
that  common  species  of  stubbornness  compounded  of 
ignorance  and  conceit,  he  had  a  certain  fine  self- 
confidence  and  poise  under  a  stress  unsurpassed  and  per- 
haps unequaled  in  our  history.  His  mind  was  not  alert, 
but  slow  and  solid.  What  he  knew  he  really  knew  and 
what  he  believed  he  truly  believed.  Conviction  was  the 
foundation  of  his  character  and  the  guide  of  his  course. 
No  man  under  the  weight  of  executive  responsibility 
ever  stood  more  firmly  for  that  which  he  believed  to  be 
right  and  expedient  than  did  Grover  Cleveland  amid 
the  storms  of  his  second  presidential  service.  And 
now,  looking  back  upon  that  tempestuous  and  stressful 
period,  the  country  sees  that  the  courage  and  resistance 
of  the  President  was  a  thing  of  the  largest  value.  But 
for  Mr.  Cleveland  we  should,  undoubtedly,  have 
slumped  to  a  silver  basis  in  the  crisis  of  1903,  with  such 
consequences  of  universal  disaster  as  we  can  only  im- 
perfectly calculate.  Everybody  can  now  see  that  the 
country  was  on  the  verge  of  a  catastrophe  of  unparal- 
leled magnitude  and  that  the  firm  hand  of  the  Presi- 
dent was  the  salvation  of  the  situation. 

The  position  in  which  Mr.  Cleveland  stands  today  is 
a  conspicuous  mark  of  that  profound  respect  in  which 
the  world  holds  a  man  of  moral  courage  and  of  unshak- 
able fortitude.  Your  showy,  noisy  man,  who  works 
ith  the  tide,  who  thrives  upon  transient  approval,  gets 
a  certain  acclaim  which  for  the  moment  appears  as  the 
mark  of  public  affection  and  respect.  But  there  is 
another  kind  of  public  feeling,  a  deeper  seated  affection, 


and  a  finer  type  of  respect — it  is  a  thing  which  comes 
slowly  to  its  recognitions,  which  broadens  and  deepens 
with  progress  of  time.  In  this  case  today  stands 
Grover  Cleveland,  ex-President  of  the  United  States,  a 
figure  firmly  fixed  in  the  consideration  of  his  country 
and  of  the  world. 


The  "  Labor  Clarion "  on  the  "  Right  to  Labor." 
The  Labor  Clarion  is  a  weekly  journal  printed  in  San 
Francisco  whose  importance,  in  so  far  as  it  has  any, 
rests  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  "the  official  journal  of  the 
San  Francisco  Labor  Council  and  the  California  State 
Federation  of  Labor."  What  the  Labor  Clarion  says, 
therefore,  whatever  principle  it  espouses,  may  fairly  be 
said  to  represent  the  judgment — and  we  would  say  the 
conscience,  if  conscience  were  a  thing  to  be  named  in 
this  connection — of  organized  labor  as  we  have  it  here 
in  San  Francisco.  All  this  by  way  of  giving  due 
emphasis  and  significance  to  these  lines  which  we  find 
quoted  approvingly  at  the  top  of  an  article  headed, 
"The  Human  Side  of  the  Workshop"  in  the  Labor 
Clarion  of  November  15: 

And    the    right    of    man    to    labor    and    his    right    to    labor 

enjoy, 
Not  all  your  laws  can  deny  that  right  nor  the  gates  of  hell 

destroy. 

The  Argonaut  welcomes  the  Labor  Clarion  to  the 
position  which  it  takes  in  a  form  of  straightforward, 
plain-spoken  advocacy  of  the  American  principle  of 
the  open  shop  implied  in  this  publication.  "The  right 
of  a  man  to  labor" — this  is  the  right  for  which  the 
Argonaut  has  been  pleading  since  the  day  when  Frank 
Pixley  raised  a  courageous  hand  and  a  courageous 
voice  in  these  columns  away  back  in  the  seventies. 
"The  right  of  a  man  to  labor,  and  his  right  to  labor 
enjoy" — here  is  the  whole  philosophy  of  human  lib- 
erty as  it  was  conceived  by  the  founders  of  our  govern- 
ment, as  it  stands  in  the  traditions  of  American  life, 
as  it  is  guaranteed  by  law,  and  as  it  is  supported  by 
even-  principle  of  equity  and  common  sense.  "Not  all 
your  laws  can  deny  that  right  nor  the  gates  of  hell 
destroy" — here  in  the  neatest  possible  phrase  we  have 
the  assertion  of  a  principle  upon  which  rests  all  the 
matter  in  controversy  between  the  labor  conspiracy  and 
those  who,  like  the  Argonaut,  resent  the  selfish  and 
arrogant  pretensions  which  would  deny  it — and  this 
from  the  Labor  Clarion,  the  "official  journal  of  the 
San  Francisco  Labor  Council  and  the  California  State 
Federation  of  Labor." 

The  right  of  a  man  to  labor,  the  right  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  labor  unquestioned,  undisturbed,  and 
untaxed — this  in  a  nutshell  is  the  whole  philosophy  of 
the  opposition  to  organized  labor  as  we  have  it  in  San 
Francisco.  The  right  to  labor  is  a  right  not  to  be 
denied  or  limited  "by  all  your  laws"  with  "the  gates  of 
hell"  thrown  in,  much  less  by  a  private  association  of 
persons — we  came  near  inadvertently  saying  citizens — 
by  a  private  association  not  even  incorporated,  and 
recognizing  no  species  of  responsibility.  The  right  to 
labor — this  is  the  issue — this  right  by  any  terms  in 
which  it  may  be  stated,  is  a  complete  and  overwhelming 
answer  to  the  claims  of  those  who  assert  the  authority 
of  bodies  like  the  Labor  Council  and  the  California 
State  Federation.  We  welcome  the  Labor  Clarion, 
belated  though  it  be,  to  its  frank  recognition  of  a 
philosophy  which  cries  shame  upon  the  pretensions  of 
such  bodies  as  those  of  which  it  stands  as  the  official 
organ. 

The  right  to  labor  attaches  to  the  non-union  as  well 
as  to  the  union  man.  It  is  one  of  those  primary  rights 
inherent  and  unalterable,  a  right  of  which  no  man 
under  any  rule  of  law  or  of  anything  else  can  by  any 
possibility  dispossess  himself.  And  the  right  to  labor 
is  a  right  which  every  organized  government  must 
maintain,  no  matter  at  what  cost,  if  it  would  justify 
its  own  existence;  for  a  government  which  could  not 
or  would  not  protect  a  man  in  his  right  to  labor  and 
his  right  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labor  could  not  live, 
because  it  would  be  unfit  to  live.  A  government  unable 
to  protect  a  man  in  his  right  to  labor  could  not  com- 
mand the  respect  even  of  those  besotted  creatures  who, 
drunk  with  excess  of  usurped  authority,  style  them- 
selves the  masters  of  labor.  Whoever  would  deny  the 
right  to  labor  must  meet  the  whole  force  of  organized 
society,  since  it  is  upon  its  power  to  protect  men  in 
their  primary  rights,  including  the  right  to  labor,  that 
organized  society  rests  as  upon  its  corner-stone. 
Again  we  are  glad  to  welcome  the  Labor  Clarion  as  a 
supporter  of  this  essential  principle. 

There  are  those  among  us,  and  they  are  largely  to 
be  found  in  the  San  Francisco  Labor  Council  and  in 
the  California   State  Federation  of  Lab 
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the  right  to  labor  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  labor  as 
the  special  privilege  of  those  who  hold  what  are  called 
union  cards.  They  would  deny  to  the  man  who  has  no 
"card" — to  the  non-union  man — the  privilege  of  earning 
his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  face.  What,  then,  let  us 
ask.  of  that  "right  of  a  man  to  labor  and  his  right  to 
labor  enjoy."  which  the  organ  of  organized  labor  tells 
us  "not  all  your  laws  can  deny  .  .  .  nor  the  gates 
of  hell  destroy" ?  The  Labor  Clarion,  for  once  at  least, 
is  right;  there  can  be  no  justification  on  the  part  of 
anybody  for  any  reason,  real  or  pretended,  to  deny  to 
any  man  the  right  to  labor  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
his  labor.  Nor  can  any  laws — much  less  the  rules  of 
any  private  association — destroy  that  right  or  interfere 
with  it  excepting  by'  methods  outrageous  and  criminal, 
against  which  organized  society  for  its  own  protection 
must  bring  to  bear  every  force  at  its  command.  This 
is  the  principle  for  which  the  Argonaut  has  been  con- 
tending in  all  the  thirty  and  more  years  of  its  existence, 
and  with  especial  emphasis  during  the  recent  troubles 
which  the  pretensions  and  aggressions  of  a  criminally 
inspired  organized  labor  have  brought  upon  us.  The 
Argonaut  joins  hands  with  the  Labor  Clarion  in  sup- 
port of  this  great  principle — the  right  of  every  man  to 
labor  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits,  of  his  labor.  Here, 
neighbor,  we  extend  the  hand  of  fellowship;  let  us 
march  together  for  a  principle  which  not  even  "the 
gates  of  hell"  may  destroy ! 


Greater  San  Francisco. 

The  Greater  San  Francisco  movement,  now  prac- 
tically and  fairly  on  its  feet,  embodies  the  borough  sys- 
tem which  has  hitherto  been  discussed  fully  in  these 
columns.  One  of  the  best  things  to  be  said  for  it  is  that 
there  is  nothing  new  about  it.  It  has  long  been  prac- 
ticed in  the  larger  European  cities,  and  in  recent  years 
it  has  had  a  fair  try-out  in  our  own  country,  notably 
in  Greater  New  York. 

The  borough  system  in  the  organization  of  cities  is 
closely  analogous  to  our  dual  State  and  national  organi- 
zation. It  provides  a  general  administration  of  those 
affairs  common  to  all  fractions  and  departments  of  the 
municipality,  with  a  definite  and  authoritative  local  gov- 
ernment for  each  separate  district.  Under  this  project 
Greater  San  Francisco  is  planned  to  include  the  several 
communities  north  as  far  as  San  Rafael,  the  whole  east 
bay  region,  with  the  country  south  as  far  as  Menlo 
Park.  This  large  district  will  combine  in  the  election  of 
a  mayor  and  other  general  municipal  officers,  while  the 
local  districts,  organized  conveniently  as  boroughs,  will 
retain  every  power  of  self  government  which  they  now 
hold.  Under  the  Greater  San  Francisco  project  each 
local  division  of  the  expanded  municipality  will  retain 
its  name,  its  district  individuality,  its  authority  to  regu- 
late its  own  affairs. 

Although  this  project  has  been  greeted  with  what 
appears  to  be  universal  favor,  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
it  can  be  carried  through  without  meeting  many  forms 
of  opposition.  The  -practical  politicians  will  surely 
oppose  it,  if  they  can  see  the  slightest  chance  of  making 
opposition  effective.  Petty  and  unworthy  local  jeal- 
ousies will  surely  develop  and  combine  in  protest. 
Small  taxpayers  will  be  suspicious.  Large  property- 
holders,  who  in  many  cases  have  resorted  to  the  suburbs 
to  evade  the  tax  gatherer,  will  cry  aloud  against  a 
project  which,  let  it  be  plainly  .declared,  will  probably- 
cost  them  something.  Nevertheless,  the  movement  is 
one  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  whole  metropolitan 
community,  including,  of  course,  the  suburban  com- 
munities, that  it  can  hardly  fail  in  the  long  run  of 
approval  and  acceptance. 

Ex-Mayor  Warren  Olney  of  Oakland,  who  has  asso- 
ciated himself  heartily  with  the  movement  to  the  extent 
of  becoming  permanent  chairman  of  the  Greater  San 
Francisco  Committee,  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
it  will  take  four  or  five  or.  possibly,  six  years  to  bring 
about  the  result  in  view-.  One  essential  of  the  pro- 
jected merger  is  a  constitutional  amendment  which  can 
not  be  proposed  in  a  legal  sense  before  the  legislative 
session  of  1909.  After  the  legislature  shall  have  done 
its  part,  the  projected  amendment  must  then  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  vote  of  the  people  of  the  State  at  the  next 
general  election,  involving  another  wait  of  practically 
two  years.  After  the  voters  of  the  State  shall  have 
adopted  the  amendment  it  will  be  necessary  to  wait  until 
another  election  before  the  people  of  the  several  cities 
can  vote  upon  it.  Thus  five  and  perhaps  six  years 
must  elaose  before  consolidation  can  be  realized.  And, 
of  courte,  there  is  danger  of  still  further  delay  through 
failure  of  the  project  to  carry  itself  successfully 
'.'.  "ou|  .  every  stage  of  the  essential  procedure. 

\vc  ilans  for  gaining  assent  to  consolidation  projects 


are  available.  Under  one,  the  whole  territory  involved 
is  organized  into  a  voting  unit  in  which  the  voice  of 
the  majority  controls.  Rut  this  plan  is  obviously  arbi- 
trary and  objectionable  in  that  it  does  not  give  to  the 
several  local  communities  the  privilege  of  determining 
each  for  itself.  A  plan  more  highly  approved,  much 
fairer  all  round,  but  at  the  same  time  practically  more 
difficult,  is  that  of  allowing  each  community  to  vote 
independently  upon  the  general  proposition.  Chairman 
Olney  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  last-named  plan  is  the 
only  one  which  ought,  in  fairness,  to  be  considered,  and 
his  view  of  the  matter  will  probably  be  accepted. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  campaign  for  consolidation  is 
to  be  a  long  one,  and  this  on  the  whole  is  not  to  be 
regretted.  Snap  judgment  is  never  fair  and  therefore 
never  expedient.  It  is  infinitely  better  to  go  slow  and 
to  go  right,  than  to  move  fast  and  at  the  same  time 
leave  behind  a  trail  of  misunderstandings,  dissatisfac- 
tions, and  resentments. 


Leona  La  Mar — and  Why. 

The  daily  papers  of  last  Saturday  morning  contained 
a  pitiful  story  of  the  misfortunes  of  a  young  woman. 
Leona  La  Mar.  who,  after  searching  five  days  in  San 
Francisco  for  employment,  hungering  by  day  and  sleep- 
ing in  the  ruins  by  night,  threw-  herself  before  a 
Folsom-Street  car  in  a  desperate  effort  to  end  her 
troubles.  There  is,  we  believe,  no  question  as  to  the 
general  truthfulness  of  this  melodramatic  and  harrow- 
ing story.  Rut  why,  let  us  ask.  should  anybodv,  man 
or  woman,  have  any  difficulty  in  finding  work  with  the 
means  of  living  by  it  in  San  Francisco?  Leona  La  Mar 
is  young  and  physically  competent.  Why  should  she 
not  have  found  the  means  of  living  in  some  one  of  the 
ten  thousand  places  which  cry  aloud  for  willing  hands? 
Why  should  a  young  woman  starve,  and  seek  to  die  in 
a  city  among  whose  chief  social  problems  is  the 
difficulty  of  finding  hands  to  do  essential  and  pressing 
work?  The  Argonaut  knows  the  reason  perfectly  well. 
It  is  because  our  fool  system  of  education  is  and  has 
been  this  ten  years  past  breeding  into  our  young  people 
that  which  is  fatal  to  practical  capability.  If  Leona  La 
Mar  had  been  taught  respect  for  labor,  and  if  she  had 
gained  simple  training  in  some  industrial  way  of  life, 
there  would  have  been  not  the  slightest  reason  for 
hunger,  homelessness,  or  despair. 

There  is  no  obligation  upon  any  generation  so 
morally  serious  and  positive  as  that  of  preparing  the 
oncoming  generation  for  the  business  of  life.  It  is 
time  we  soberly  asked  ourselves  how  we  are  meet- 
ing this  supreme  obligation.  With  all  the  elabora- 
tion of  our  educational  system,  are  we  fairly  preparing 
our  young  people  for  the  work  which  must  be  done  if 
the  race  is  to  sustain  itself,  if  civilization  is  to  be 
maintained  and  if  progress  is  to  be  hoped  for?  Does 
our  over-elaborate  educational  system  aim  at  the  end 
of  equipping  the  rising  generation  for  the  real  duties 
which  they  must  face?  The  Argonaut  thinks  not. 
Our  system  takes  little  or  no  account  of  the  needs  of 
the  workaday  world,  provides  no  equipment  for  the 
meeting  of  every-day  and  commonplace  duties.  Much 
less  does  it  give  that  discipline  and  concentration 
essential  to  steady  devotion  to  humdrum  things.  Even 
where  it  pretends  to  be  efficient,  the  work  of  the  edu- 
cational system  is  imperfect  to  the  degree  of  de- 
generacy. Our  schools  rarely  turn  out  a  boy  or  a  girl 
competent  to  read  intelligently,  to  write  a  plain  hand. 
or  with  that  discipline  of  character  essential  to  any 
kind  of  steady-going  capability.  To  be  specific,  the 
editor  of  the  Argonaut  has  been  for  weeks  looking  for 
a  personal  assistant  competent  at  the  points  of  reading 
intelligently,  writing  directly  and  plainly,  and  of  pre- 
sentable office  manners.  He  has  dealt  w-ith  applicant 
after  applicant,  only  to  be  disappointed  and  disturbed 
in  his  work.  In  the  end  he  has  been  compelled  to 
abandon  the  search  for  youthful  competence  and  to 
seek  aid  from  the  ranks  of  veteran  efficiency  under  old- 
fashioned   and   thorough-going   standards. 

W~e  know  of  no  more  desperately  helpless  creature 
in  the  world  than  the  boy  or  girl  graduated  with  what 
they  call  "honors"  from  our  public  school  system,  w-ith 
no  capacity  to  read  understandingly,  to  write  legibly, 
to  figure  accurately,  to  do  simply  and  efficiently  what 
he  or  she  is  told  to  do,  with  no  respect  for  superior 
years  or  authority,  no  seriousness  of  purpose,  and  no 
manners.  And  this  is  precisely  the  type  of  young  per- 
son which  our  schools  are  spewing  out  to  be  assimi- 
lated somehow  by  the  business  and  working  worlds. 
Xo  wonder  that  poor  creatures  like  Leona  La  Mar. 
untaught  at  every  practical  point,  ambitious  beyond 
sense  or  reason,  impossible  to  instruct  because  of  their 
self-sufficiencv,  useless  and  burdensome  in  anv  relation. 


find  no  place  in  a  world  eagerly  looking  for  efficiency, 
and  so  fall  victims  to  that  desperation  which  comes  to 
those  who  can  find  nothing  to  do  because  the)-  know- 
how  to  do  nothing. 

The  fault  is  at  home  as  well  as  in  the  schools.  In 
other  days  e4-erv  boy  was  taught  to  do  some  kind  of 
useful  work,  if  it  were  nothing  more  than  choring 
around,  and  every  girl  somehow  learned  simple  domes- 
tic duties.  Today  what  proportion  of  boys  in  this  or 
any  other  city  are  taught  to  do  anything,  and  what 
proportion  of  girls  learn  in  their  father's  house  how 
to  cook  a  beefsteak  or  iron  a  shirt?  We  are  told  that 
the  average  workingman  is  coming  to  look  askance 
upon  matrimony  because  the  average  American  girl  has 
no  practical  accomplishments.  Not  one  young  woman 
in  ten.  so  we  are  told,  knows  on  her  wedding  day  any- 
thing about  the  mysteries  of  household  economy,  with 
the  ways  of  doing  things  w-hich  must  be  done  if  she  is 
to  have  a  wholesome,  healthy,  and  happy  life.  Is  it 
necessary  to  suggest  how  serious  this  condition  is  as 
it  relates  to  the  essential   interests  of  life? 


A  Notable  American  University. 

A  well-equipped  university  providing  board,  fur- 
nished room  and  laundry  service  for  less  than  $2  a 
week — to  be  exact,  for  from  $1.50  to  $1.90  a  week — 
and  giving  all  these  things  and  tuition  besides  for  $122. 
must  be  unique  among  American  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. When  in  addition  to  this  it  is  true  that  the  fare 
provided  is  so  free  from  terrors  that  the  university  has 
an  annual  enrollment  of  5141.  representing  every  State 
in  the  Union,  the  provinces  of  Canada,  and  many  for- 
eign countries,  its  claim  to  be  still  more  widely  known 
must  be  undisputed.  Such  is  Valparaiso  University,  at 
Valparaiso.  Indiana,  whose  thirty-fourth  annual  cata- 
logue has  lately  been  issued. 

It  is  claimed  for  the  university  that  it  is  the  "largest 
university  and  training  school  in  the  United  States." 
Organized  in  1873  with  three  departments,  four  in- 
structors, and  thirty-five  students,  and  occupying  one 
small  building,  it  has  grown  to  twenty-five  departments 
with  165  instructors  and  nine  large  school  buildings, 
besides  many  smaller  ones  occupied  as  dormitories  en- 
tirely by  students.  It  is  a  real  university,  its  depart- 
ments including  schools  of  pharmacy,  medicine,  den- 
tistry, business,  normal  training,  and  engineering. 

Some  further  facts  of  interest  and  significance,  not 
given  in  the  catalogue,  are  noted  in  a  recent  article  by 
A.  E.  Winship  in  the  Journal  of  Education.  The  build- 
ings of  the  university  are  worth  $1,000,000,  and  it  has 
a  tuition  income  for  college  purposes  of  $200,000.  Its 
name  of  Valparaiso  University  is  recent.  First  it  was 
the  Valparaiso  Normal  School,  and  then  Valparaiso 
College.  It  has  never  had  a  dollar  in  endowment,  has 
not  a  building  given  in  whole  or  in  part  by  any  man 
of  large  means.  "Not  a  dollar's  help,"  says  Mr.  Win- 
ship,  "has  been  solicited;  no  real  estate  scheme  has 
backed  it.  No  denomination  has  bid  it  Godspeed.  Still 
it  has  more  money  in  buildings  and  more  income  than 
any  one  of  a  third  of  the  colleges,  not  State  supported, 
in  the  United  States.     These  facts  put  Valparaiso  in  a 

class  bv  itself." 

■■■ 

A  new  Metropolitan  Opera  House  prima  donna  is 
Elizabeth  Parkinson,  a  young  soprano  who  has  created 
a  real  sensation  in  Paris  and  London.  She  is  a 
protege  of  Mme.  Melba.  who  predicts  a  great  future 
for  the  Western  songster.  Her  life-story  thus  far  has 
been  one  of  incessant  toil  and  a  hard,  bitter  struggle 
for  recognition.  In  her  fight  for  musical  laurels  Mile. 
Parkina — she  is  billed  that  way  now.  with  Kansas  City, 
her  birthplace,  far  in  the  background — has  had  the 
financial  aid  and  good  counsel  of  an  older  sister,  a 
school  teacher;  it  is  this  self-sacrificing  sister  who  has 
made  the  young  diva's  success  possible — the  sister  and 
Mme.  Melba. 

That  a  large  part  of  the  Eastern  fresh  halibut  comes 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  will  probably  surprise  many  of 
the  lovers  of  that  huge  fish.  The  business  of  Western 
halibut  is  growing  constantly,  and  the  supply  going  to 
Boston  comprises  about  all  of  the  25.000.000  pounds  a 
year  taken  by  the  fishermen  in  Seattle  and  Alaska.  The 
fish  is  carefully  boxed  and  iced  down,  and  then  rushed 
to  Boston  by  express  freight  and  sold  back  again  to 
New-  York.  Chicago,  and  other  large  centres  for  distri- 
bution. Comparatively  little  halibut  is  brought  to  Bos- 
ton in  vessels. 

«■» 

King  Leopold  of  Belgium  has  been  playing  his  royal 
joke  about  his  unroyal  pranks  for  many  a  year,  laying 
every  story  of  his  unseemly  behavior  to  his  "double"  in 
Paris.  M.  Fouret  of  the  Hachette  publishing  house. 
But  M.  Fouret,  who  is  eminently  respectable,  is  get- 
ting tired  of  the  joke,  and  proposes  to  bring  a  suit  for 
libel  against  the  king.  King  Leopold's  reputation  is  of 
no  sort  of  consequence  at  this  date,  but  M.  Fouret's  is 
valuable. 

*■» 

The  bronze  statue  of  Schiller  by  Hermann  Matzen. 
which  is  to  be  erected  in  Cleveland  by  German  citi- 
zens, has  been  completed  in  Berlin.  The  poet  is  seated 
in  an  arm-chair.  A  Berlin  paper  is  quoted  as  remark- 
ing apropos  that  "the  German  who  goes  to  America 
becomes  an  American  in  all  that  the  word  implies,  but 
even  unto  the  third  generation  he  is  loyal  to  German 
poetry  and  German  song." 


November,  30.  1907. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


AND  SHALL  THE  CENSOR  DIE  ? 


English  Theatre  Managers  -and  Authors   Are  in  Sharp  Dis- 
agreement Over  a  Knotty  Problem. 


When  the  censor  of  dramatic  plays  refused  to  license 
"The  Breaking  Point."  by  Edward  Garnett,  when  sub- 
sequently he  put  his  veto  upon  "Waste,"  by  Granville 
Barker,  it  seemed  for  the  moment  that  he  had  also 
secured  the  abolition  of  his  own  office.  The  popular 
mood  at  the  moment  is  all  in  favor  of  abolishing  some- 
thing, and  what  mercy  could  be  expected  for  an  official 
who  claimed  that  kind  of  moral  superiority  which 
would  enable  him  to  say  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  suit- 
able for  a  theatrical  audience  to  witness.  The  whole 
proceeding  smacked  too  much  of  the  nursery  and  the 
Sunday-school.  Therefore,  down  with  the  dramatic 
censor  and  the  House  of  Lords. 

But  the  morning  brought  wisdom,  or  at  least  the 
second  thought  that  is  akin  to  wisdom.  There  was  cer- 
tainly food  for  second  thought  in  some  of  the  facts  that 
came  at  once  floating  to  the  top.  The  first  thing  people 
did  was  to  read  the  plays,  or  at  least  the  only  one  that 
was  available,  and  those  who  read  "The  Breaking 
Point"  were  not  at  all  disposed  to  agree  that  art  or 
literature  would  permanently  suffer  from  its  suppres- 
sion. "The  Breaking  Point"  is  not  exactly  an  immoral 
play.  There  is  no  distinct  intention  to  make  people 
worse  than  they  are  now.  if  such  a  thing  is  at  all  pos- 
sible. It  is  simply  an  unpleasant  play,  a  play  that  calls 
everything  by  its  shortest  and  most  direct  name,  a 
play  of  brutal  candor,  crude,  unnatural,  and  illogical. 
The  next  step  was  to  recall  other  days  that  had  made 
the  censor  blush,  and  here,  too,  there  was  a  disposition 
to  acquit  him  of  undue  prudishness  or  of  a  disposition 
to  consult  his  own  private  modesties  rather  than  the 
well-being  of  the  public.  He  has  banned  Tolstoy's 
"Powers  of  Darkness,"  Ibsen's  "Ghosts,"  Brieux's  "Ma- 
ternite,"  and  Bernard  Sha-w_'s_"Mrs.  Warren's  Profes- 
sion." We  can  hardly  complain  very  sincerely  at  the 
broom  which  has  swept  so  much  dirt  from  the  English 
stage. 

But  there  was  another  surprise  awaiting  those  who 
wanted  to  "down"  something.  The  theatre  managers 
rose  up  as  one  man,  not  in  denunciation  of  the  censor, 
but  in  his  defense.  Upon  no  account  would  they  have 
him  abolished  or  even  boiled  in  oil.  For  them  it  was 
simply  a  question  of  the  censor  or  the  police,  and  they 
much  preferred  the  censor  who  would  kill  a  play  before 
it  was  born  to  the  policeman  who  would  execute  it 
after  it  had  emerged  on  the  stage  and  so  bring  scandal 
and  disrepute  upon  the  theatre.  Arthur  Bourchier 
spoke  right  out,  so  did  Frederick  Harrison,  and  Cyril 
Maude,  and  George  Edwardes.  and  Forbes  Robertson, 
and  Frank  Curzon,  and  Seymour  Hicks,  and  William 
Greet,  and  Gaston  Mayer.  Mr.  Mayer,  by  the  way, 
says  that  the  censor  stands  between  him  and  50  per 
cent  of  modern  French  plays,  but  that  he  is  fair  and 
unprejudiced  and  ought  to  be  retained.  He  laments 
that  the  censorship  has  been  abolished  in  France,  and 
says  that  licentious  plays  have  enormously  increased  as 
a  result.  Then  there  is  George  Alexander,  and  Sir 
Charles  Wyndham,  and  Oscar  Asche,  and  T.  B.  Davis, 
and  Rocco  Gatti,  and  Neil  Forsyth.  They  all  pat 
the  censor  on  the  back,  tell  him  that  he  is  a  good  boy, 
and  hope  that  he  will  live  a  thousand  years.  Prac- 
tically the  only  dissentients  are  Martin  Harvey  and 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  and  the  divine  Sarah  hardly  comes 
under  the  head  of  English  theatre  managers.  She  says 
that  the  public  can  always  be  trusted  to  hiss  an  obscene 
play  off  the  stage,  which,  of  course,  is  not  true,  and  is 
in  any  case  the  very  thing  that  managers  wish  to 
avoid. 

Now,  on  the  other  side  are  the  play-writers  and 
authors,  and  they  are  equally  unanimous.  They  have 
marched  their  names,  some  seventy  strong,  on  to  a 
petition  praying  that  the  censor  be  forthwith  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered — of  course,  in  a  Pickwickian 
sense — and  that  he  be  no  longer  allowed  to  put  his 
foot  on  the  neck  of  genius.  Certainly  these  names 
command  respect.  There  is  J.  M.  Barrie,  and  Comyns 
Carr,  and  W.  S.  Gilbert,  and  Thomas  Hardy,  and 
Anthony  Hope,  and  E.  W.  Hornung.  Henry  James,  W. 
W.  Jacobs.  Maarten  Maartens.  Justin  McCarthy, 
George  Meredith.  Gilbert  Parker,  "Elizabeth  Robins, 
Morley  Roberts,  G.  Bernard  Shaw.  Arthur  Symons,  H. 
G.  Wells,  W.  B.  Yeats,  and  Israel  Zangwill.  A  great 
many  of  these  people  have  never  written  plays,  but  it 
is  to  be  feared  they  mean  to.  It  is  at  least  noteworthy 
that  their  first  protest  is  against  a  censorship  that  "casts 
a  slur  on  the  good  name"  of  certain  writers.  There 
is  a  selfish  sound  about  this  and  it  is  audible  to  a  good 
many  critics. 

So  there  the  quarrel  rests,  with  the  writers  on  one 
side  and  the  managers  on  the  other,  and  the  censor, 
like  Mahomet's  coffin,  in  the  state  of  suspension.  If  it 
is  permissible  to  make  a  prediction,  it  will  probably  be 
found  that  the  censorship  will  not  be  abolished,  but 
that  this  harassed  official  will  walk  warily  all  the  days 
of  his  life  and  with  the  fear  of  the  Lord  always  upon 
him.  He  will  be  mightily  careful  to  ban  nothing  but 
the  absolutely  indecent  and  to  keep  himself  upon  the 
right  side  of  a  healthy  public  judgment.  The  theatre- 
going  world  may  not  love  the  censor,  but  a  toleration 
of  police  interference  is  simply  unthinkable,  and  this  is 
certainly  the  alternative.  The  censor  does  at  least  keep 
the  policeman  at  arm's  length. 

Another  result  will  be  some  attempt  at  uniformity  in 
the  functions  of  the  censor.  At  present  his  veto  runs 
only  in  England.  A  play  taken  to  Ireland  must  secure 
special  permission  from  the  Irish  authorities,  while  if 
it  should  go  still   further  afield,  to   the   Isle  of   Man, 


neither  of  these  licenses  will  avail  him  the  least,  but  he 
will  be  confronted  with  an  ancient  Manx  statute  to  the 
effect  that  any  "lewd"  word  spoken  on  the  stage  ren- 
ders the  author  liable  to  the  amputation  of  his  right 
thumb,  and  how  would  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw-,  for  example, 
like  to  lose  his  right  thumb?     It  would  never  do  at  all. 

Then  again  there  is  the  curious  inconsistency  that 
the  power  of  the  censor  is  applied  to  certain  places  of 
amusement  and  not  to  others.  When  Yvette  Guilbert 
first  appeared  in  London  she  was  to  have  made  her 
debut  at  Daly's  Theatre,  but  the  spectre  of  the  censor 
loomed  up  on  the  horizon,  and  in  deference  to  his 
inevitable  blushes  the  lady  was  moved  lower  down  the 
street  to  the  Empire  Theatre,  where  she  might  sing 
anything  she  pleased,  none  daring  to  make  her  afraid. 

The  whole  business  is.  of  course,  a  mass  of  topsy- 
turvydom and  inconsistency,  which  is  by  no  means  to 
its  disparagement  from  the  British  point  of  view.  One 
thing,  at .  least,  is  certain.  There  will  be  no  change 
that  allows  the  smallest  iota  of  power  or  discretion  to 
the  policeman,  who  remains  immoveably  under  the 
thumb  of  the  British  citizen,  not  daring  even  to  wriggle 
lest  he  may  attract  attention  to  himself.  And  the  cen- 
sor and  the  policeman  seem  to  be  the  only  possible 
alternatives.  *      Piccadilly. 

Loxdox,  November  15,  1907. 


RECENT   VERSE. 


Dominion. 


I  have  lured  him  with  opaline  lights 
And    sung    him    to    confident    sleep — 

And  then,  in  the  horror  of  nights, 

I   have  strangled  his  cry  in  the  deep.    - 

I   have  purred   at   his   feet   on   the  sand 

And  whispered  of  love  to  his  sail, 
Till,  far  from  the   sheltering  land. 

I  have  swept  him  to  death  in  the  gale'. 

I  have  promised  him  substance  and  store 
If  he  gave  me  his  sons  and  his  fleet ; 

And  then,  having  cozened  him  sore. 
I  have  cast  up  his  dead  at  his  feet. 

But   he  spans   me  with  log  and   with   lead. 
He  brands  me  with  marks  for  his  ken ; 

He  buries  the  tale  of  his  dead, 

And    turns    his    ships   seaward   again. 

— Charles  Buxton  Going,  in  McClure's  Magazine. 


To  the  South  Wind. 

October  days  have  come  ;  the  Earth  is  dry  : 
Dead  are  the  flowers  :  the  weeds  are  sere  and  brown  ; 
The  broad  extended  fields,  whose  harvests  crown 
The  farmer's  toil,  beneath  September's  sky, 
A  wide  expanse  of  yellow  stubble  lie. 
Dun-colored  hills,  with  barren  sides,  slope  down 
To   the  parched  plain.     Afar,   with  gloomy   frown. 
Old  Tamalpais  his  sunburnt  head  lifts  high. 
Blow  blow  1  O   south  wind,  moist  with   rain. 
Blow  strong  and  steady  from  the  southern  seas ; 
Marshal  in  vast  array  high  rolling  clouds 
Until  they  wrap  the  hills  with  billowy  shrouds  ! 
Let  the  Earth  drink,  and  let  the  famished  trees 
Cleanse  their  green  garments  from  the  summer's  stain  ! 

— Columbus  Brier. 

After  having  been  stored  for  close  on  forty  years  in 
Vienna,  the  "Guelph  Treasures,"  or  in  official  language, 
"The  Treasures  and  Relics  of  the  House  of  Brunswick- 
Luneburg,"  have  been  quietly  removed,  partly  to  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland's  castle  at  Gmunden.  in  LTpper 
Austria,  and  partly  tb~  the  ducal  palace  at  Penzing. 
Guelph  is  still  the  popular  name  of  the  present  royal 
family  of  England,  through  its  connection  with  the 
houses  of  Hanover  and  Brunswick.  The  treasures  con- 
sist of  the  accumulated  property  of  King  George  V  of 
Hanover,  cousin  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria  of  Great 
Britain.  King  George's  states  were  annexed  to  Prussia 
in  1S66,  but  the  Emperor  William  II  in  1892  restored 
the  sequestrated  property  to  the  ex-King  George's  son, 
the  present  duke  of  Cumberland,  on  the  latter's  writ- 
ten declaration  "that  he  had  no  intention  of  engaging 
in  any  undertaking  that  would  threaten  the  peace  of 
the  German  Empire."  This  famous  and  historically 
most  important  collection  is  valued  at  several  million 
dollars  and  comprises  unique  specimens  of  early 
ecclesiastical  gold  and  silversmiths'  art.  There  is  also 
a  complete  collection  of  military  relics  of  the  erstwhile 
Hanoverian  armies,  and  dozens  of  solid  gold  and  silver 
table  services. 

The  United  States  Mint  in  Philadelphia  recently 
delivered  $1,000,000  in  gold  double  eagles  to  the  sub- 
treasury  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  stated  that  within  the 
next  three  months  the  mint  will  coin  $52,000,000  in 
double  eagles.  This  enormous  amount  of  gold  will  be 
distributed  among  the  subtreasuries  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  in  order  to  relieve  the  money  stringency. 
Many  of  the  mint  employees  are  working  overtime. 
New  machinery  has  recently  been  installed  in  the  mint 
and  its  efficiency  was  demonstrated  in  the  operation  of 
the  "split  collar,"  a  device  for  putting  stars  on  the 
edge  of  the  newly  designed  double  eagles.  There  are 
forty-six  stars  on  the  edge  of  each  piece  because  of 
the  new  State  of  Oklahoma  in  the  Union.  The  machin- 
ery at  the  mint  is  capable  of  grinding  out  4000  of  these 
pieces  in  an  hour. 

The  christening  of  transatlantic  liners  owned  abroad 
with  names  from  the  United  States  has  gone  almost  to 
the  point  of  national  flattery.  There  is  now  to  be  a 
new  15,000-ton  steamer  named  the  Chicago  in  the 
French  fleet  of  liners  that  include  the  Lorraine,  Gas- 
cogne,  and  Savoie.  The  Hamburg-American  line  al- 
ready boasts  of  its  great  steamships.  President  Wash- 
ington, President  Lincoln,  and  President  Grant.  The 
theory  of  these  names  is  plainly  based  upon  profit  and 
loss  in  the  competition  for  American  patronage. 


POLITICO-PERSONAL. 


President  Roosevelt,  receiving  a  delegation  of  farmers 
from  Central  Pennsylvania,  said:  "Common  honesty 
and  common  sense  are  my  policies." 

Speaker  Cannon,  addressing  the  Naval  Academy 
Alumni  Association,  advocated  the  restoration  of  the 
army  and  navy  canteen,  "for  the  good  of  the  service." 

W.  H.  Colvin,  president  of  the  Chicago  Stock  Ex- 
change, speaking  in  the  Fort  Dearborn  Club,  said  that 
President  Roosevelt  and  Judge  K.  M.  Landis  .are 
responsible  for  the  financial  situation. 

Representative  Champ  Clark  of  Missouri  thus  sums 
up  the  presidential  situation  throughout  the  country : 
"The  one-gallus  Republicans  at  the  cross  roads  are  for 
Roosevelt ;  the  one-gallus  Democrats  are  for  Bryan,  and 
the  politicians  of  either  party  are  against  both." 

Congressman  R.  L.  Henry,  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  of  the  National  House  of  Representatives, 
has  .issued  a  call  for  the  caucus  to  assemble  in  the  House 
November  30.  Mr.  Henry,  in  answer  to  a  question, 
stated  that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate  for  the  minority 
leadership  of  the  House. 

Bourke  Cockran  says  he  has  always  regarded  Mr. 
Bryan  as  the  most  honest  man  in  the  Democratic  party. 
"A  more  astute  and  designing  politician  would  have 
waited  until  just  before  the  convention  to  announce 
that  he  was  in  the  race.  Not  so  with  Bryan.  He  is 
so  honest  that  he  blurts  it  right  out  without  waiting." 

Senator  Foraker,  when  asked  his  opinion  of  a  recent 
suggestion  that  President  Roosevelt  should  indorse  the 
presidential  candidacy  of  Governor  Hughes  of  New 
York,  replied  that  it  would  be  manifestly  improper  for 
him  to  make  any  comment  on  the  subject,  but  he  did  not 
see  Why  half  a  dozen  candidates  should  thus  be  elimi- 
nated at  one  fell  swoop. 

Senator  Tillman  of  South  Carolina  says  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  will  not  accept  the  nomination  for  a 
third  term  and  that  Speaker  Cannon  will  be  the  Repub- 
lican nominee.  "Bryan,"  Mr.  Tillman  said,  "will  be  the 
Democratic  nominee  without  a  doubt.  He  is  the  great- 
est living  Democrat  and  the  proper  man  to  intrust  with 
the  affairs  of  our  government." 

Mayor  Reyburn  of  Philadelphia  is  so  bitterly  opposed 
to  President  Roosevelt  that  he  will  not  permit  himself 
to  be  named  as  a  delegate  to  the  National  Republican 
Convention.  He  says:  "How  can  I  be  a  delegate  to  a 
convention  which  will  indorse  Roosevelt's  policies?  I 
do  not  want  to  play  the  hypocrite  and  I  won't  be  part  of 
a  scheme  to  indorse  the  President." 

Secretary  Root  has  announced  that  David  Jayne 
Hill,  American  minister  to  the  Netherlands  and  a  for- 
mer Secretary  of  State,  will  be  named  as  ambassador  to 
Berlin  to  succeed  Charlemagne  Tower,  who  is  about 
to  retire  on  account  of  ill  health.  The  position  was 
first  offered  to  Assistant  Secretary  Bacon,  who  declined 
it.  as  he  preferred  to  remain  in  his  present  position  in 
the  State  Department. 

Representative  Vreeland  of  New  York  says  that 
there  is  no  activity  anywhere  in  his  State  so  far  as  he 
knows  on  behalf  of  a  presidential  organization  for 
Governor  Hughes.  There  is  no  doubt  in  his  mind  that 
the  New  York  delegation  will  be  for  President  Roose- 
velt, who  is  strong  enough  to  say  who  shall  be  the 
next  Republican  nominee,  but  whether  it  follows  that 
he  is  strong  enough  to  say  who  shall  be  his  successor 
is  another  matter. 

Congressman  A.  Barchfeld.  who  was  one  of  the  orig- 
inal boomers  of  Senator  Knox  for  President,  has 
returned  to  Pittsburg  after  a  visit  to  Washington.  He 
says  that  he  had  talks  with  Congressman  Tawney  of 
Minnesota  and  Congressman  Sherman  of  New  York, 
both  of  whom  had  been  anti-Roosevelt  men.  but  who 
are  now  enthusiastic  for  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Barch- 
feld says  that  even  Speaker  Cannon  has  "seen  the 
writing  on  the  wall." 

Colonel  Henry  Watterson.  asked  for  his  opinion  on 
William  J.  Bryan's  tentative  acceptance  of  the  Demo- 
cratic presidential  nomination,  declared  that  he  had 
labored  with  Bryan  to  have  him  decline  the  nomination 
and  to  quit  his  "dog  in  the  manger"  attitude.  Colonel 
Watterson  said  he  realized  that  Bryan  had  it  in  his 
power  to  demand  the  leadership  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  1809  or  "defeat  any  other  candidate  by  knifing 
him,  as  he  did  Parker." 

Governor  Haskell  of  Oklahoma,  speaking  at  Guthrie 
immediately  after  taking  the  oath  of  office,  made  some 
significant  references  to  the  President.  He  said:  "We 
are  not  assembled  here  to  worship  the  public  officer 
who  conceded  us  our  rights.  .  .  .  To  thank  the 
public  officers  in  over-gracious  terms  who  have  finally 
performed  a  long  and  unjustly  deferred  duty  would  be 
in  the  nature  of  hugging  the  feet  of  a  dilatory  debtor 
who  finally  pays  his  just  indebtedness." 

A  report  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  says  that  Senator 
Foraker  is  about  to  enter  the  race  for  the  presidency 
as  an  open  and  avowed  candidate  against  Secretarv 
Taft.  The  movement  for  Foraker  will  be  led  by 
Charles  L.  Kurtz.  Three  Republican  papers  heretofore 
counted  for  Taft  have  come  out  for  Senator  Foraker 
for    President.     They    are:    The    Monroe    Courier    of 

W Isfield.   the   Carrollton   Free   Press-Standard,   and 

the  Minerva  News.  These  papers  say  the  result  of  the 
election  in  Ohio  cities  has  put  Mr.  Taft  out  f  the 
race. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


November  30,  1907. 


A  PROMISE  UNDER  STRESS. 


How  an  Urgent  Suitor  Won  a  Widow  in  a  Railway  Train. 

* 

The  Comtesse  de  Moncley — who  will  soon  change 
her  name,  as  you  shall  see — is  one  of  the  most  delicious 
widows  imaginable,  and  also  one  of  the  cleverest  I 
have  ever  met.  From  the  very  first  day  she  knew 
precisely  how  to  avoid  any  exaggeration  that  could  be 
considered  bad  taste  in  the  expression  of  her  sorrow, 
without  falling  into  the  other  extreme  and  making 
those  who  saw  her  in  her  widow's  weeds  think  she 
must  wear  red  satin  under  her  crape. 

Early  in  April  she  had  quietly  left  her  Paris  apart- 
ment, where  no  male  visitor  had  set  foot  since  her  hus- 
band's death,  and  it  was  only  by  accident  that,  a  week 
later,  I  discovered  the  address  she  had  so  carefully 
concealed  from  even-  one.  It  was  "Sycamore  Villa, 
Chantilly."  On  the  first  of  May  there  might  have  been 
seen  to  arrive  at  a  little  bit  of  a  house,  situated  at  a 
convenient  distance  from  Sycamore  Villa,  several 
trunks,  an  English  cart  and  pony,  a  saddle-horse,  a  bull- 
terrier,  two  servants,  and  a  man  bordering  on  thirty. 
That  man  was  mvself. 

I  hasten  to  add  that,  in  this  circumstance.  I  acted 
solely  at  my  own  risk  and  peril,  without  any  authoriza- 
tion, anv  right  whatever,  and  with  no  other  motive 
than  my  love — my  profound  love — to  prompt  me  to 
hope  that  my  change  of  domicile  would  not  be  a  dead 
loss.  Ah,  well — nothing  venture,  nothing  win.  And 
what  did  I  venture?  The  Salon,  the  May  fetes,  the 
Grand  Prix,  the  mob  in  the  Allee  des  Poteaux,  a  few 
balls — what  were  they  in  comparison  with  the  charms 
of  a  most  attractive  neighborhood  ?  I  have  known  men 
to  cross  the  seas  and  spend  fortunes  to  follow  to  the 
ends  of  the  world  adventuresses  whose  whole  body  was 
not  worth  the  tip  of  Mme.  de  Moncley's  little  finger. 

Clarisse's  pretty  anger  when  I  presented  myself  at 
her  house,  on  the  day  of  my  arrival,  was  my  first 
delightful  recompense.  In  spite  of  her  grand  air.  I  saw 
that  she  was  touched,  and  I  doubt  if  ever  lover  experi- 
enced so  much  pleasure  in  being  shown  the  door  by  a 
pretty  woman.  She  took  her  time  about  it,  too,  and 
only  pushed  me  into  the  street  after  a  regulation 
philippic,  to  which  I  listened  very  humbly,  replying  only 
so  much  as  was  necessary  to  lengthen  the  lecture,  which 
concluded  in  these  words: 

"And  now  you  will  do  me  the  favor  to  return  to 
Paris.     The  train  leaves  in  an  hour.'' 

"An  hour!"  I  objected,  timidly.  "That  is  hardly 
time  to  ship  two  horses  and  a  carriage  and  throw  up  a 

lease " 

"What  is  this !"  she  cried.  "A  lease !  Vou  have 
presumed  to — go,  sir !  What  audacity !  A  lease ! 
And.  if  you  please,  where  is  your  house?" 

"A  long  distance  from  here,"  I  hastened  to  reply :  "at 
the  other  end  of  the  forest.  I  am  sure  it  must  have 
taken  me  fully  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  come  here." 
To  be  precise,  it  had  taken  me  about  five  minutes. 
"To  think."  she  exclaimed,  "what  a  poor  woman, 
deprived  of  her  protector,  is  exposed  to !  You  would 
not  have  dared  to  do  this  if  my  husband  were  still 
alive.  Aid  to  think  that  he  considered  you  his  best 
friend !     Poor  Charles !" 

"He  has  never  had  any  cause  to  complain,"  I  mur- 
mured.    "Let  us  talk  together  of  him." 
"Never!" 

"Then  let  us  talk  of  ourselves,  that  will  be  better 
still." 

This  suggestion  shocked  her  so  that  it  took  me  a  long 
time  to  calm  her.  Finally,  she  did  not  wish  to  let  me 
go  without  having  sworn  never  to  set  foot  in  her  house 
again.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  took  half  an  hour  to 
persuade  me  to  make  this  promise — which  I  broke  the 
next  morning  and  as  often  as  possible. 

I  pass  over  the  months  that  followed,  merely  declar- 
ing that  in  this  vale  of  tears  there  is  no  more  happy 
lot  than  that  of  such  an  unhappy  lover  as  I  was. 
Clarisse  had  the  most  adorable  way  of  annihilating  me 
with  a  look  from  her  blue  eyes — eyes  that  were  in- 
tended for  quite  another  purpose  than  annihilating — 
whenever  she  saw  that  I  was  going  to  fall  on  mv  knees 
before  her,  and  I  must  confess  she  saw  it  at  least  ten 
times  during  every  visit  I  made  her,  still  in  despite  of 
her  express  prohibition.  And  when  I  so  far  forgot 
myself  as  to  tell  her  that,  if  the  intent  were  as  good  as 
the  deed,  the  late  lamented  ought  to  have  a  heavv 
grudge  against  "his  best  friend,"  seeing  that  I  had 
loved  his  wife  madly  from  the  very  first: 

"Not  another  word."  she  would  say,  severely;  "you 
blaspheme  against  friendship.     Poor  Charles  !" 

And  her  white,  dimpled  hand  would  pitilessly  stop 
my  mouth,  so  that,  if  I  had  followed  my  inclination.  I 
would  have  blasphemed  from  morning  till  night  like  the 
worst  traitor  to  friendship  in  the  world. 

The  day  she  left  off  crape,  I  profited  by  the  occasion 
— naturally  enough,  it  seems  to  me — to  propose  myself 
in  set  terms  as  a  candidate  to  succeed  poor  Charles. 
That  evening — it  was  a  June  evening,  and  the  acacias 
made  the  most  of  the  power  which  certain  vegetables 
possess  of  intoxicating  one  with  their  perfume — that 
evening,  her  hand  did  not  stop  my  mouth  at  all.  it 
reached  for  the  bell.  Clarisse  did  not  threaten,  this 
time ;  she  acted.  I  saw  that  I  was  on  the  point  of  being 
put  out  by  her  servants — who  consisted  of  an  old 
woman  \  ho  had  been  her  nurse  and  whom  I  could  have 
bowled  over  with  a  breath.  However,  it  was  no  time 
for  air'  persiflage.  Without  waiting  for  Nancy  to 
by  the  collar,  I  took  my  hat  and  fled. 
lay  broke.  I  had  not  closed  my  eyes ;  not  that 
ion  seemed  desperate,  for  I  had  learned  to  read 


Clarisse's  eyes.     But,  all  night  long,  I  had  repeated  over 
and  over  again  to  myself: 

"Heaven  grant  that  the  little  hotel  in  the  Avenue 
Friedland  is  still  for  sale !  We  would  be  so  comfort- 
able there." 

In  spite  of  this.  I  was  no  further  advanced  when  Sep- 
tember came,  the  last  month  of  my  lease.  I  was  no 
longer  shown  the  door  when  I  suggested  my  candidacy, 
but  Clarisse  assumed  a  bored  air  and  calmly  talked  of 
something  else.  Between  ourselves,  I  would  rather  she 
rang  the  bell,  for  I  divined  that  she  was  thinking: 

"My  dear  friend,  you  do  not  displease  me ;  quite  the 
contrary.  But  you  must  confess  that,  in  the  solitude 
of  Chantilly  I  have  scarcely  had  opportunity  to  enjoy 
my  widowhood.  Let  me  see  if  it  is  really  worthy  of 
its  reputation.  In  a  year  or  two  we  can  talk  of  your 
affair." 

In  a  year  or  two !  Pretty  and  charming  as  she  was, 
Clarisse  would  have  a  score  of  adorers  around  her,  and 
adorers  around  the  woman  one  wants  to  marry  are  like 
flies  in  milk :  the)7  may  do  no  great  harm,  but  they  cer- 
tainly do  not  improve  the  milk. 

Early  in  September  Mme.  de  Moncley  informed  me 
one  day  that  she  was  going  to  Paris  on  the  morrow  to 
have  a  look  at  her  apartment. 

"I  sincerely  hope,"  she  added,  in  a  severe  tone,  "that 
you  do  not  think  of  accompanying  me." 

"How  can  you  suggest  such  a  thing?"  said  I,  with 

apparent  submission.     "You  leave  at " 

"At  eight  in  the  evening,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  be  seen. 
I  shall  send  Nancy  in  the  afternoon  to  prepare  my 
room.     Ah,  poor  Paris!" 

She  no  longer  said  "Poor  Charles !"  I  admit  that 
this  "Poor  Paris!"  made  me  much  more  uneasy. 

The  next  evening,  at  eight  o'clock,  the  doors  of  the 
express  train,  which  stops  hardly  a  minute,  were 
already  closed.  Clarisse  had  not  appeared.  She 
reached  the  station  just  as  the  bell  rang. 

"Quick,  hurry  up,  madame !"  cried  the  railroad 
official. 

"Hurry !"  I  repeated,  opening  a  compartment  at  ran- 
dom and  helping  her  in. 

But  instead  of  getting  in,  she  fell  back,  almost  faint- 
ing, in  my  arms.  Here  is  what  she  had  seen,  and 
what  I,  too,  had  seen  over  her  shoulder:  The  seats  of 
the  compartment  were  unoccupied,  and  three  men, 
perched  like  monkeys  on  the  back  of  the  seats,  held  to 
their  shoulders  three  gtms,  whereof  the  barrels  shone 
in  the  lamp-light  like  cannons.  One  of  them,  as  we 
opened  the  door,  had  shouted  in  a  terrible  voice :  "Don't 

come  in,  for " 

I  had  closed  the  door  so  quickly  that  we  had  not 
heard  the  end  of  the  sentence.  Then  Clarisse  and  I 
bundled  ourselves  into  the  next  compartment  without 
quite  knowing  what  we  were  doing.  The  train  was 
already  under  way.  We  were  alone.  Mme.  de  Mon- 
cley seemed  half  dead  with  fear,  and  I  must  confess  I 
was  violently  shaken. 

"Did  you  see  them?"  she  cried.  "What  can  be  hap- 
pening in  that  compartment?  They  are  going  to  fight 
— to  kill  each  other !  What  terrible  tragedy  is  to  be 
enacted  right  beside  us?" 

"I  don't  understand  it  at  all,"  I  replied.  "Only  one 
explanation  seems  possible  to  me.  They  are  hunters 
who  have  suddenly  gone  crazy.  Otherwise,  why  should 
they  climb  upon  the  seats?  If  they  simply  wanted  to 
kill  each  other,  they  could  do  it  without  all  that  gym- 
nastics." 

"No,"  suggested  Clarisse,  "it  is  some  dreadful  Ameri- 
can kind  of  duel.  In  such  a  case,  it  seems,  they  climb 
up  on  anything  they  can  find.  But  why  didn't  they 
stop  them  at  Chantilly?" 

"The  train  itself  scarcely  stopped  there." 
"Did  you  hear  how  they  called  out  'Don't  come  in!'? 
The  wretches,  they  don't  want  to  be  disturbed  while 
they  are  killing  themselves.  Goodness!  Just  listen!" 
The  fusillade  had  commenced  right  beside  us.  Sev- 
eral gunshots  had  sounded,  dominated  by  a  shrill, 
piercing  cry,  which  still  rings  in  my  ears.  Then  a 
deathly  silence  ensued :  they  were  all  dead,  however 
bad  shots  thev  might  have  been. 

Though  we  were  making  about  fifty  miles  an  hour 
at  the  time,  I  made  ready  to  get  out  upon  the  step  and 
find  out  what  was  going  on  in  our  neighbors'  compart- 
ment. As  I  lowered  the  window,  two  arms  seized  me 
and  a  voice  broken  with  anguish — but  which  sounded 
very  sweet,  just  the  same — gasped  behind  me: 

"Philip,  if  you  love  me,  do  not  go !  They  will  kill 
you !" 

It  was  precisely  like  the  fourth  act  of  "The  Hugue- 
nots," except  that  my  name  is  not  Raoul. 

I  saw  the  advantage  of  my  situation,  and  I  resolved 
to  profit  by  it.  I  profited  by  it  so  well  that,  after  a 
dialogue  too  intimate  to  be  repeated  here.  I  was  in  a 
position  to  sing — if  I  had  had  a  voice,  which  I  haven't 
— "Thou-ou  ha-ast  said  it." 

For  she  had  said  it.  Poor  Charles  was  distanced 
now.     She  had  said  the  sweet  words :  "I  love  you." 

A  prey  to  emotions  bordering  on  the  hysterical, 
Clarisse  sobbed  and  clung  to  me  with  all  her  strength, 
though  I  had  not  the  faintest  desire  to  intrude  on  the 
massacre  next  door.  They  could  kill  themselves  at 
their  ease.  Let  every  man  tend  to  his  own  affairs.  As 
for  me,  I  was  very  much  occupied  just  then. 

That  is  why,  early  the  next  morning.  I  hurried  to  my 
lawyer  to  speak  to  him  about  the  little  hotel  in  the 
Avenue  Friedland,  which  was  still  for  sale,  but,  thank 
fortune,  is  now  no  longer  in  the  market.  Decorators 
and  furnishers  are-  at  work  in  it.  and  when  January 
comes,  you  will  see  it  occupied  by  a  certain  young 
couple  that  I  know  of. 

But  let  us  not  anticipate.     When  the  train  pulled  into 


the  city,  my  companion  and  I  had  quite  forgotten  our 
neighbors,  or  what  was  left  of  them ;  but  now  the  author- 
ities must  be  informed  and  the  bodies  removed.  I  had 
jumped  out,  and  was  looking  about  for  a  sergeant  de 
villc,  when  I  beheld  the  door  of  the  famous  compart- 
ment open  and  the  three  hunters  calmly  descend  from 
it,  carrying,  rolled  up  in  a  rug,  an  inert  mass  which 
looked  as  if  it  might  be  the  body  of  a  young  child. 
Without  an  instant's  hesitation,  I  seized  one  of  the 
assassins  by  the  collar. 

"Scoundrel !"  I  cried.  "What  have  you  got  in  that 
rug?" 

"Don't  make  such  a  row,"  he  replied,  "or  we'll  have 
a  hundred  people  at  our  backs.     It  is  only  my  poor 

d°?'" 

"Dog!"  I  repeated,  indignant  at  the  man's  coolness. 

"Come,  come,  you  can  not  deceive  me,  I  saw  it  all." 

My  captive,  whom  I  still  held  by  the  collar,  opened  a 
corner  of  the  rug  and  showed  me  a  setter's  muzzle, 
with  flecks  of  foam  on  it  dappled  with  blood.  I  dropped 
my  hold  on  the  man's  collar  in  the  greatest  confusion. 

"Really,  I  scarcely  know  how  to  apologize,"  I  said. 
"But,  frankly,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  I  should  have 
been  deceived — three  men  crouching  on  the  seats  of 
the  carriage  and  shooting " 

"Still,  the  explanation  is  very  simple.  My  dog  was 
bitten  three  weeks  ago.  I  had  the  wound  cauterized, 
and  thought  the  animal  was  saved.  We  had  been  hunt- 
ing all  day  near  Creil,  but,  no  sooner  were  we  on  the 
train  than  hydrophobia  developed  and  the  animal  began 
to  snap  at  us.  To  attempt  to  put  the  beast  out  was 
to  tempt  death,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  for  us 
to  climb  up  on  the  seats  and  shoot  the  dog.  We  were 
not  able  to  do  so  until  after  we  left  Chantilly,  for  the 
poor  brute  had  taken  refuge  under  the  seat.  Finally, 
by  calling  it,  I  persuaded  it  to  put  its  head  out,  and 
then  we  shot  it.  I  tell  you,  it's  a  trip  I  shall  not  soon 
forget." 

"Nor  shall  I,"  I  replied,  and  I  rejoined  Clarisse,  who 
was  waiting  for  me  at  a  little  distance  and  whose  curi- 
osity was  vastly  excited  to  see  me  thus  politely  take 
leave  of  the  assassins. 

"Well,  then,"  she  said,  making  a  little  face  when  I 
had  told  her  the  story,  "that  doesn't  count.  I  take 
back  what  I  said." 

But  at  the  same  time  she  softly  squeezed  my  arm 
with  her  own.  and  I  saw  in  her  eyes  that  "that"  did 
"count." — Translated  for  the  Argonaut  from  the  French 
of  Leon  de  Tinseau. 


The  difficulty  of  collecting  rates  in  a  number  of 
islands  lying  off  the  coast  of  Donegal.  Ireland,  was 
again  discussed  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Donegal 
county  council.  It  was  stated  that  rates  had  not  been 
paid  in  Tory  Island  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  that 
within  the  past  few  years  the  islanders  of  Gole, 
Inisherer,  Inishmair,  Inishboffin.  and  others  had  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  their  Tor)'  brethren  and  developed 
a  conscientious  objection  to  rate  collectors.  It  was 
impossible  to  get  boatmen  to  take  out  collectors  to 
serve  demand  rates  or  make  collections,  and  even  sum- 
mons servers,  who  had  summonses  for  the  islanders, 
were  refused  a  passage.  On  one  occasion  the  collector 
engaged  a  boat  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  first 
island  before  his  mission  was  discovered.  The  boat- 
man then  refused  to  take  him  back  to  the  mainland,  and 
it  was  only  after  much  promising  and  pleading  that 
he  was  allowed  to  reenter  the  boat.  A  councilman 
said  that  short  of  catching  the  islanders  when  they  came 
to  the  mainland  and  stripping  their  clothes  off  them,  he 
did  not  see  how  they  were  to  be  made  to  pay. 

mnm 

The  present  shortage  of  seventy  or  more  in  the 
authorized  strength  of  the  cadet  corps  at  West  Point  is 
not  explained  by  the  superintendent  as  due  entirely  to 
the  severity  of  the  entrance  examinations.  There  has 
been  in  recent  years  an  increasing  number  of  appointees 
who  have  failed  to  report  at  the  academy  for  their 
examinations,  in  this  year's  new  class  the  number 
reaching  seventy-nine.  The  average  boy's  burning 
desire  to  be  a  soldier,  particularly  an  officer,  appears 
to  have  been  corrupted  by  the  "commercialism"  of  our 
times,  according  to  the  army  view,  for  the  superin- 
tendent of  West  Point  remarks :  "It  is  believed  that  the 
more  lucrative  pursuits  and  greater  fields  for  promotion 
of  private  life  are  diverting  young  men  from  these 
careers  of  small  pay  and  slow  promotion  in  our  coun- 
try's service."  Thus  prosperity  has  hit  both  ends  of 
the  army — the  academy  and  the  recruiting  office. 


The  question  "What  is  whisky?"  must  soon  be 
decided  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  inasmuch 
as  the  Attorney-General  and  the  whisky  blenders  dis- 
agree upon  a  definition.  The  same  question  not  long 
ago  had  to  be  decided  by  the  courts  of  Great  Britain. 
The  pure  food  law  makes  it  important,  from  a  legal 
point  of  view,  in  this  country.  But  whisky,  from  all 
other  points  of  view,  is  the  same  old  question. 


The  commemorative  exhibition  of  the  work  of 
Augustus  St.  Gaudens  to  be  held  by  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  in  January  will  be  accompanied  by 
memorial  sen-ices  by  the  National  Arts  Club  and  the 
leading  bodies  of  the  Fine  Arts  Federation,  at  dates  and 
places  to  be  announced  later. 


A   German  company  is  now   telephoning  wirelessly 
from  Nauen  to  various  places  in  Germany,  fifty  to  ■ 
miles  distant.     One  of  the  managers  of  the  company 
said  at  Berlin  that  conversations  had  been  con 
with  extreme  clearness  and  precision. 
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AN  IDYL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


m 

Gelett  Burgess  Writes  a  Romance  of  the   City  That   Was. 

Gelett  Burgess  is  not  the  only  one  who  has  attempted 
to  write  an  epitaph  for  the  great  city  of  San  Francisco 
that  was,  and  that  is  not.  The  theme  is  tempting,  the 
material  is  abundant,  and  the  embers  of  memory  are 
still  red  hot  upon  the  forge  of  literary  imagination. 
But  no  one  has  done  it  quite  so  well  as  Mr.  Burgess ; 
that  is  to  say,  no  one  has  done  it  with  such  force,  with 
such  an  abandon,  or  by  such  a  combination  of  living, 
breathing,  and  representative  characters.  Turning  the 
pages  rapidly,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  central 
purpose  of  the  story  is  an  exposure  of  the  dreary  and 
depressing  brood  of  mediums,  charlatans,  and  tricksters 
that  fastened  like  noisome  vampires  upon  old  San 
Francisco  and  that  have  hardly  been  frightened  away 
by  steel  construction  and  reinforced  concrete.  But  a 
more  careful  examination  shows  us  a  love  story  of 
genuine  power  and  imagination  and  a  plot  of  attractive 
novelty.  Clytie  Payson  is  a  creation  and  an  inspira- 
tion, a  splendid  and  beautiful  California  girl.  We  must 
admire  Francis  Granthope,  even  though  we  know  that  he 
is  fooling  us  while  he  is  pretending  to  read  our  palms, 
and  we  exult  genuinely  when  Clytie  weans  him  into 
honesty  and  real  work.  All  the  old  familiar  faces 
are  here.  We  are  fully  introduced  to  Madam  Spoil, 
who  traffics  with  the  spirit  world.  Compared  with  her, 
the  heathen  Chinee  is  a  mere  guileless  and  unsophisti- 
cated infant.  There  is  the  gruesome  Masterson,  who 
heals  magnetically,  and  the  unclean  Vixley.  There  is 
the  Native  Son,  Gay  P.  Sumner,  and  we  have  our  own 
opinion  of  him — unfit  for  publication.  There  is  Blanch- 
ard  Cayley,  the  cynic,  and  a  cruel  one,  too.  There  is 
the  wealthy  Payson,  Clytie's  father,  who  is  passed  on 
down  the  line  of  mediums  and  fakirs,  bleeding  money 
at  every  pore.     And  there  is  Fancy  Gray. 

Fancy  Gray  is  the  heroine.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  that.  In  sheer  human  fascination  she  is  head 
and  shoulders  above  even  Clytie.  Fancy  Gray  is  wholly 
adorable  from  the  moment  when  she  first  asks  "Do  you 
think  me  pretty?"  to  that  other  shuddering  moment 
when  the  water  off  Goat  Island  looked  so  cold,  so  very 
cold.  We  would  not  have  her  one  wit  less  daring  nor 
hide  her  charm  under  even  a  shadow  of  conventionality. 
If  it  were  but  possible  to  measure  the  moral  stature 
of  our  friends,  we  might  do  so  by  asking  them  "What 
do  you  think  of  Fancy  Gray?" 

Here  is  a  scrap  of  conversation  between  the  amazing 
Madam  Spoil  and  Vixley.  The  "test  circle"  is  assem- 
bling in  the  outer  room  while  Mr.  Spoil  at  the  receipt 
of  custom  surreptitiously  conveys  to  his  spouse  the 
sealed  questions  that  are  confidingly  left  in  his  hands  in 
order  that  the  astute  lady  may  make  herself  familiar 
with  their  contents: 

"You  seem  to  be  doin'  a  pretty  good  business,"  he  remarked, 
dropping  his  ashes  carelessly  upon  the  floor. 

"So-so,"  Madam  Spoil  answered.  "If  things  go  well  we 
hope  to  get  a  new  hall  up  on  Post  Street,  but  there  ain't  noth- 
ing in  tests.  Straight  clairvoyance  is  the  future  of  this  busi- 
ness. Of  course,  we  have  to  give  cheap  circles  to  draw  the 
crowd,  but  it's  a  lot  of  bother  and  expense  and  it  does  tire 
me  all  out.  Then  there's  always  the  trouble  from  the  news- 
papers likely  to  come  up." 

"Pshaw  !  I  wouldn't  mind  gettin'  into  the  newspapers  occa- 
sionally;  it's  good  advertisin'.  The  more  you're  exposed  the 
better  you  get  along,  I  believe." 

"  'Lay  low  and  set  on  your  eggs'  is  my  motto,"  said  the 
madam.  "I  don't  like  too  much  talk.  I  prefer  to  work  in 
the  dark — there's  more  money  in  it  in  the  long  run.  I  don't 
care  if  I  only  have  a  few  customers  ;  if  they're  good  and  easy 
I  can  make  all  I  want." 

"What  do  you  bother  with  sealed  messages  for,  Gert  ?"  Pro- 
fessor Vixley  asked. 

"Oh,  I  got  to  fix  a  lot  of  skeptics  tonight.  I  can  usually 
open  the  ballots  right  on  the  table  easy  enough  behind  the 
flowers,  but  I  want  to  read  a  few  sealed  messages  besides. 
It  may  help  along  with  Payson,  too."  She  took  up  an  envel- 
ope numbered  "275."  It  was  saturated  with  alcohol.  She 
held  it  to  the  light,  and  squinting  at  the  transparent  paper, 
she  read:  "When  is  Susie  coming  home?"  "Now,  ain't  that 
a  fool  question  ?  I'll  take  a  rise  out  of  her,  see  if  I  don't. 
That's  that  woman  who  got  into  trouble  in  that  poisoning 
case." 

"Say,  the  alcohol  trick's  a  pretty  good  stunt  when  you  get  a 
chance  to  use  it.  But  1  don't  have  time  for  it  in  my  busi- 
ness." 

"Yes,  it's  easy  enough  if  you  use  good  grain  alcohol,  but 
I  wish  I  had  an  egg  tester.  They  save  a  lot  of  time,  and  you 
can  read  through  four  or  five  thicknesses  of  paper  with  'em. 
Spoil,  he  has  plenty  of  chance  to  hold  out  the  ballots  and 
bring  'em  to  me  ;  his  coming  an'  going  ain't  noticed,  because 
he  has  to  fetch  'em  up  to  the  table  anyway.  By  the  time  I 
go  on  all  the  smell's  faded  out.  If  it  ain't,  my  handkerchief 
is  so   full  of  perfumery  that  you  can't  notice  anything  else." 

Piedra  Pinta  was  a  gay  resort  in  those  days  when 
men  had  money,  time  to  spend  it,  and  no  delight  in  life 
like  the  extravagances  to  which  only  the  pretty  girls  of 
Bohemia  can  tempt.  Fancy  Gray  had  been  introduced 
to  the  Pintos,  the  "gang  of  artist  chaps  and  literary 
guys"  in  the  chaste  language  of  "Native  Son"  Sumner. 
The  Pintos  had  received  her  with  unmetaphorical  open 
arms  and  real  kisses  and  the  pilgrimage  to  Piedra  Pinta 
was  an  all-night  al  fresco  affair: 

She  and  Dougal  were  the  last  ones  awake.  They  spoke 
now  in  undertones.  Maxim  was  snoring  hideously,  so  was 
Benton.  Starr  lay  with  his  mouth  open,  Mabel  was  curled 
into  a  cocoon  of  blankets,  flushed  Elsie  was  still  smiling  in  her 
sleep. 

At  four  the  dawn  appeared.  They  watched  it  spellbound, 
and  as  it  turned  from  a  glowing  rose  to  straw  color,  the  birds 
began  to  twitter  in  the  boughs.  Fancy  shook  off  her  lassi- 
tude. 

"I'm  going  in  swimming."  she  exclaimed,  starting  up. 
"Stay  here,  Dougal — I  trust  to  your  honor." 

"I'll  not  promise,"  he  replied.  "One  doesn't  often  have  a 
chance  to  see  a  nymph  bathing  in  a  fountain  now-a-days,  but 
I  have  the  artist's  eye;  it  will  only  be  tor  beauty's  sake — go 
ahead."  He  kept  his  place,  nevertheless;  the  pool  was  invis- 
ible from  the  level  of  the  camp  ground. 

Fancy  darted  down  the  path  to  thq  wash  of  pebbles  below. 


Dougal  shook  Elsie  into  a  dazed  wakefulness.  Mabel's  eyes 
opened   sleepily. 

"Fancy's  gone  in  swimming,"  he  whispered.  "Don't  wake 
up   the   boys." 

Like  shadows  the  two  girls  slid  after  her.  Dougal  lay  down 
to  sleep. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  dinner  at  Carminetti's.  Gay 
P.  Sumner,  vastly  smitten  with  Fanny,  has  taken  her  to 
that  riotous  assembly,  and  who  should  they  see  at  an- 
other table  but  Clytie  Payson,  Blanchard  Cayley,  and 
two  ladies,  all  intent  upon  the  adventure  that  such  an 
excursion  implied.  Cayley  smiles  at  Fancy,  and  Fancy 
smiles  back,  to  the  annoyance  of  Sumner,  and  of  course 
there  is  trouble: 

"There's  something  I  like  about  that  man,"  Fancy  remarked 
presently.  "What'd  you  say  his  name  was?  That's  the  one 
we  saw   at  Zinkand's,   wasn't   it?" 

"There's  something  I  don't  like  about  him.  He'd  better 
mind  his  own  business,"  Gay  growled,  now  thoroughly  pro 
voked. 

"You  can't  blame  any  one  for  noticing  me,  can  you.  Gay?' 
Her  tone  was  honey  sweet. 

"I  can  blame  you  for  flirting  across  the  room  when  you're 
here  with  me,"  he  replied  fiercely. 

Fancy  opened  her  eyes  very  wide.  "Indeed?"  she  said  with 
a  sarcastic  emphasis. 

"That's  right,"  he  affirmed. 

In  answer  she  cast  another  languishing  glance  toward  Cay- 
ley. Cayley,  despite  Clytie's  entreating  hand  upon  his  arm, 
sent  back  an  unequivocal  reply. 

"Well,"  said  Gay,  rising  sullenly,  "I  guess  it's  up  to  me  to 
leave."     He  reached  for  his  hat. 

"Oh,  Gay,"  she  protested  in  alarm,  "you're  not  going  to 
throw  me  down  before  this  whole  crowd,  are  you?"  Already 
their  colloquy  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  near-by 
tables. 

He  hesitated  a  moment.  "Unless  you  behave  yourself,"  he 
said  finally.     His  tone  of  ownership  decided  her. 

"Run  along,  then."  She  gave  him  a  smile  of  limpid  sim- 
plicity, but  her  jaws  were  set  determinedly.  "I  expect  I  can 
get  some  one  to  take  care  of  me.     Don't  mind  me." 

Sumner  goes,  being  of  that  peculiar  breed,  and  poor 
Fancy  is  left  in  a  prominent  isolation  from  which  she 
rescues  herself  by  a  bold  appeal  to  Clytie  and  her 
friends  for  the  comradeship  that  is  the  only  alternative 
to  catastrophe: 

Her  smile  was  dazzling  as  it  swept  above  the  board,  meet- 
ing the  eyes  of  each  of  the  women  in  turn.  One  by  one  it 
subjugated  them.  They  even  returned  it  with  trepidation, 
not  too  embarrassed  to  be  keenly  expectant,  waiting  for  the 
outcome.  But  it  was  for  Clytie  that  Fancy  Gray  reserved  her 
warmest,  deepest  look.  In  that  glance  she  threw  herself  upon 
Miss  Payson's  mercy,  and  appealed  to  the  innate  chivalry  of 
woman  to  woman,  to  the  bond  of  sex — a  sentiment  in  finer 
women  more  potent  than  jealousy. 

"How  do  you  do?"  Clytie  was  saying.  "We've  been  wish- 
ing all  the  evening  that  we  could  have  you  with  us.  Do  sit 
down,  here,  beside  me — we'll  make  room  for  you.  I  want  you 
to   meet   Miss   Gray,   Mrs.   Maxwell." 

Something  in  the  graciousness  of  her  manner  drew  the  other 
women  up  to  her  chivalrous  level.  Mrs.  Maxwell  bowed, 
smiled,  too,  with  a  word  of  welcome,  so  did  Miss  Dean  as 
she  was  introduced.  Fancy  beamed.  Meanwhile  Cayley  had 
arisen.  He  was  the  most  perturbed  of  all.  He  offered  his 
chair. 

"You  see  what  you've  done,  Mr.  Cayley,"  said  Fancy.  "I've 
just  been  jilted  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  and  it  was  all 
your  fault.  I'm  afraid  I  shall  have  to  butt  in  and  ask  you  to 
protect  me." 

It  was  not  Fancy,  but  Clytie,  who  had,  apparently,  most 
surprised  him.  He  gave  a  questioning  look  at  her  as  he 
replied,  not  a  little  confused: 

"Won't  you  sit  down  here,  in  my  place?  There's  plenty  of 
room.  I'll  get  another  chair — or,"  he  stole  another  glance  at 
Clytie,  "I'll  let  you  have  half  of  mine." 

"I   accept,"  said   Fancy  Gray. 

Clytie  smiled  encouragingly.  "I'll  divide  mine  with  you, 
too,  if  you  like." 

"You're  a  gentleman.  I'd  much  rather  sit  with  you.  Miss 
Payson;  thank  you."  Then  she  looked  at  Clytie  fondly.  "I 
thought  I  was  right  about  you.  You  are  a  thoroughbred, 
aren't  you?" 

Fancy  holds  her  own,  not  only  in  her  bold  search 
for  cover  in  an  intolerable  humiliation,  but  in  the  easy 
savoir  fairc  with  which  she  occupies  the  niche  that  shel- 
ters her.     But  her  leave-taking  was  dramatic: 

Then  she  arose  and  bowed  debonairly  to  Mrs.  Maxwell  and 
Miss  Dean.  Good  night,  ladies;  this  is  where  I  disappear. 
I'm  afraid  you've  impregnated  me  with  social  aspirations. 
Watch  for  me  at  the  Fortnightly." 

The  collarless  youth  stretched  a  glass  toward  her  in  saluta- 
tion and  sang:  "Good-by,  Dolly  Gray."  There  was  a  burst  of 
laughter  that  drew  all  eyes  to  Fancy  Gray. 

Cayley  held  her  coat  for  her,  and  as  she  turned  to  him 
with  thanks,  a  sudden  mad  impulse  stirred  her;  she  auda- 
ciously held  up  her  lips  to  be  kissed.  He  did  not  fail  her. 
The  ladies  at  the  table  looked  on,  catching  breath,  stopping 
talk.  A  waiter,  passing,  stood  transfixed.  Every  one 
watched.  Then  a  cheer  broke  out  and  a  clapping  of  hands 
all  over  the  restaurant. 

Fancy  Gray  bowed  to  her  audience  with  dignity,  as  if  she 
were  on  the  stage.  Then,  with  a  comprehensive  nod  to  her 
entertainers,  she  passed  demurely  down  the  aisle  between  the 
tables.     Every  eye  followed  her. 

At  the  counter  she  turned  her  eye  to  see  Blanchard  Cayley 
still  standing  by  his  place.  She  came  hurriedly  back,  as  if 
drawn  by  some  magic  spell,  blushing  hotly,  with  a  strange  look 
in  her  eyes.  She  looked  up  at  him  as  a  little  girl  might 
look  up  at  her  father.  The  room  was  hushed.  It  was  too 
much  for  that  audience  to  comprehend.  The  act  had  almost 
lost  its  effrontery;  the  audacity  had  become,  somehow,  pathos. 
She  seemed  to  show  her  naked  soul.  She  reached 
him,  and  again  he  put  his  arms  about  her  and  kissed  her  full 
on  the  lips.     Again  the  tumult  broke  forth. 

Fancy  Gray  is  secretary  and  general  office  factotum 
to  Granthope.  She  receives  those  who  come  for  read- 
ings and  she  had  thus  received  Clytie  Payson  at  that 
first  professional  interview  when  the  strange  attrac- 
tion began  between  the  society  lady  and  the  palmist. 
And  now  Granthope  is  afraid  that  Miss  Payson  will  not 
understand  his  relations  with  Fancy  and  in  his  anxiety 
he  does  something  for  which  it  is  hard  to  forgive  him. 
He  sends  Fancy  away: 

"I've  always  been  square  with  you,  Frank,  haven't  I  ?" 

He  patted  her  hand  softly. 

"We've  kept  to  the  compact,  haven't  we?  The  compact  we 
made  at  Alma?     You  trust  me,  don't  you?" 

"Of.  course.  You're  all  right — you're-  true  blue.  I  couldn't 
distrust  you.  You'll  always  be  the  Maid  of  Alma.  It  was 
a  game  thing  you  did  for  me.  Nobody  else  would  have  done 
it.     You  have  helped  me,  but  I  can't  tell  you  what  a  corner 


I'm  in."  He  paused  and  looked  at  her  intensely.  "Fancy — 
you  haven't   forgotten — have  you?" 

She  forced  a  trembling  smile,  as  she  said  bravely: 

'"No   fair  falling   in   love'?" 

"Yes." 

She  shook  out  a  laugh  and  stroked  his  hand,  looking  up  at 
him  through  her  tears.  "Oh.  no  danger  of  that,  Frank.  You 
don't  know  me.  I'm  all  right,  sure.  Only — and  I  owe  you 
so  much.  You've  taught  me  everything,  if  I  could  only  do 
something  to  prove  that  I'm  worth  it." 

"You  can — that's  the  trouble.  I  believe  I'm  almost  cur 
enough   to  ask  it  of  you." 

"\\  hat  is  it?  Tell  me  quick.  You  know  I'd  black  your 
boots  for  you.     I'd  do  anything." 

"Did  you  notice  Miss  Payson's  face  when  she  saw  you?" 

"Yes."     Fancy  dropped  her  head. 

"I'd  hate  to  have  her  suspect — if  she  thought " 

"Oh."  She  sprang  to  her  feet  and  stood  as  proud  as  a 
lioness.  "Is  that  it?  "You  want  me  to  go  for  good?"  Even 
now  there  was  no  anger  in  her  look  or  tone.  The  little  silver 
watch   heaved  up  and  down  on  her  breast. 

He  sought  for  a  kinder  phrase.  "I'm  afraid  it  would  be 
better — it  makes  me  feel  like  a  beast — of  course,  you  under- 
stand"— his   eyes   went   to   her  pleading. 

"Then  it  is  Miss  Payson?  Oh,  Frank,  why  didn't  you  tell 
me  ?  You  might  have  trusted  me.  You  ought  to  have  known 
better.  Haven't  I  always  said  that  when  the  woman  who 
could  make  you  happy  did  come,  how  glad  I'd  be  for  you?" 

"You're  reallv  not  hurt,   then  ?     I   was  afraid " 

"Poor  old  Frank.  You  goose.  Of  course  not — it  makes 
me  sorry  to  think  of  leaving  you,  that's  all.  Never  mind — 
there's  nothing  in  the  race  but  the  finish.  I'm  all  right." 
She  had  become  a  little  hysterical  in  her  actions,  but  he  was 
too   distracted  to  notice  it. 

She  leaned  over  him.  "You  might  give  me  one  kiss  just 
to  brace  me  up,  will  you?  It  may  take  the  taste  of  Vixley 
off  my  lips.  Well,  so  long.  Don't  take  any  Mexican  money. 
If  there's  anything  I  can  do  let  me  know."  She  rose  and 
tossed  a  smile  at  him  with  her  old  jaunty  grace.  Then  she 
patted  him  on  the  cheek  and  went  swiftly  out. 

One  more  glance  at  Fancy  and  we  must  let  her  go. 
Some  uneasy  stirrings  of  conscience  drive  Granthope  to 
visit  her  that  he  may  assure  himself  of  her  welfare. 
As  he  knocks  at  her  door  a  straw  hat  descends  upon 
him  from  her  window  on  the  attic  floor  and  Gay  P. 
Sumner,  hatless  and  embarrassed,  emerges  from  the 
doorway.  Granthope,  availing  himself  of  his  oppor- 
tunity, ascends: 

"Why,  hello,  Frank.  Excuse  me.  I  thought  it  was  my 
meal  ticket  coming  back  to  bore  me  to  death  again."  Fancy 
began  to  laugh.  "You  ought  to  have  seen  him.  He  simply 
wouldn't  go,  after  I'd  given  him  twenty-three  gilt-edge  tips, 
and  so  I  had  to  throw  his  hat  out  of  the  window  to  get  rid 
of  him." 

"I  saw  him.  T  think  he  won't  come  back.  He  looked 
rather  uncomfortable." 

Fancy  sat  on  the  bed  unconcernedly,  clasping  her  hands  on 
her  crossed  knees,  while  Granthope  took  a  seat  upon  a  trunk. 

"Say,  Frank,  these  people  who  expect  to  annex  all  your 
time  and  pay  for  it  in  fiftv-cent  table  d'hotcs  are  beginning  to 
make  me  tired.  There's  nothing  so  expensive  as  free  din- 
ners, I've  found.  The  minute  you  let  a  man  buy  you  a 
couple  of  eggs,  he  thinks  he's  in  a  position  to  dictate  to  you 
for  the  rest  of  eternity.  Why,  one  dinner  means  he's  hired 
you  till  11  o'clock,  and  I  run  out  of  excuses  long  before  that. 
No,  you  don't  get  anything  free  in  this  world,  and  many  a 
girl's  found  that  out." 

Fancy  Gray  may  adopt  whatever  motto  she  pleases 
to  regulate  her  conduct  with  Granthope.  "No  fair  fall- 
ing in  love,"  indeed!  We  have  to  fall  in  love  with  her 
and  bear  up  as  best  we  can  under  the  charge  of  unfair- 
ness. That  may  be  a  rule  of  the  game,  but  it  will  be 
more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance. 

No  one  can  read  "The  Heart  Line"  without  delight. 
It  is  a  strong  piece  of  work,  racy,  daring,  and  saturated 
with  the  spirit  that  was  distinctive  of  San  Francisco. 

"The  Heart  Line,"  by  Gelett  Burgess.  Published  by 
the  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis;  $1.50. 

The  Crown  Prince  of  Germany  has  taken  his  seat  on 
a  stool  at  a  desk  in  one  of  the  departments  of  the  min- 
istry of  the  interior,  and  become  a  junior  clerk,  work- 
ing from  9  a.  m.  till  6  p.  m.  This  task  he  has  set  him- 
self with  the  object  of  working  his  way  up  through  all 
the  grades  of  the  civil  service.  He  speaks  French, 
German,  Italian,  and  English  fluently,  has  more  than,  a 
nodding  acquaintance  with  Russian,  and  knows  inti- 
mately the  literature  of  each  country.  He  plays  the 
violin  with  taste,  and  is  a  fairly  clever  pianist.  The 
greater  part  of  his  general  education  he  received  at 
Bonn  University. 

m*^ 

The  announcement  of  the  pensioning  of  Major  Alfred 
Dreyfuss  was  officially  gazetted  in  Paris  as  follows: 
"Dreyfus,  Alfred,  chief  of  squadron  (major),  thirty 
years,  ten  months,  and  twenty-four  days'  service,  pen- 
sion from  August  25,  1907,  2350  francs  ($470)  a  year." 
Dreyfus  having  retired  before  completing  two  years' 
service  as  major,  received  only  the  pension  of  a  cap- 
tain. 

m*^ 

Postmaster-General  Meyer  has  ordered  that  here- 
after souvenir  post  cards  received  at  the  dead  letter 
office  of  the  department  that  are  not  returnable  to 
senders  because  of  defective  addresses  and  for  other 
reasons  be  sent  to  the  orphan  asylums  and  children's 
homes  in  Washington.  Between  40,000  and  60,000  of 
the  cards  are  received  at  the  dead  letter  office  daily. 

Timothy  L.  Woodruff,  Xew  York  Republican  State 
chairman,  says  that  the  national  convention  will  renom- 
inate President  Roosevelt,  but  that  he  spaeks  not  as  a 
financier,  but  as  a  citizen.  Mr.  Woodruff  refused  to 
state  his  own  personal  wish  in  the  matter. 


It  costs  nearly  as  much  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the 
municipal  servants  of  New  York  City  as  it  does  to 
support  the  entire  army  of  the  United  States.  The 
salaries  amount  close  to  $70,000,000  annually. 


Monkeys  are  remarkably  keen  of  sight, 
in  sense  of  smell. 
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A  TURKEYLESS  THANKSGIVING. 


The   Story   of  the   Three    Birds    That  Were    Three    Times 
Won  and  Lost. 


When  the  railroad  builders  invaded  the  great  North- 
west, not  seeking  a  passage  to  the  Pacific  Coast  but 
rather  anticipating  the  development  of  an  agricultural 
empire  which  must  have  arteries  of  steel,  they  were 
quickly  followed  by  the  same  class  of  hardy  settlers 
that  had  moved  westward  since  .  the  early  days. 
Through  the  generations  that  movement  has  proceeded, 
slowly  at  first,  but  ever  increasing  in  speed  and  volume. 
Over  the  Alleghenies.  among  the  woodland  and  meadow 
stretches  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  across  the  prairies  of 
Illinois  and  Iowa,  through  the  Wisconsin  and  Minne- 
sota forests  to  the  valleys  of  Dakota  and  on  to  Puget 
Sound.  The  descendants  of  New  Englanders  have 
always  been  noticeable  in  the  advancing  tide  of  home 
makers  and  fortune-builders  along  those  parallels  of 
latitude,  and  they  have  invariably  carried  with  them 
the  traditions  of  their  ancestors. 

Thanksgiving  Dav  as  an  annual  November  celebra- 
tion marked  by  family  reunions  and  feasting  is  one  of 
the  good  things  that  have  persisted  among  transplanted 
New  England  customs.  It  is  now  a  national  event, 
most  generally  honored.  And  the  distinguishing  fea- 
ture of  this  feast-day  is  the  tragedy  of  that  royal  fowl, 
the  turkey.  A  Thanksgiving  Day  without  turkey  is  a 
church  service  without  lesson,  music,  or  benediction. 
There  are  makeshift  collations,  of  course,  that  pass  for 
dinners  with  those  not  to  the  manner  born,  but  the  sons 
of  the  sons  of  New  England  realize  their  hollowness. 
Not  one  of  these  but  would  go  through  trials  by  fire 
and  water  rather  than  endure  the  absence  of  that 
glorious  head-piece  from  the  Thanksgiving  board. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  '80s  two  great  rival  railroad 
companies  were  hastening  to  secure  for  themselves  in 
Eastern  Dakota  the  rich  fields  of  a  traffic  yet  to  come 
into  being.  Both  had  entered  the  wonderfully  fertile 
James  River  valley  from  the  east,  and  as  one  turned  its 
line  northward  from  Huron  the  other  turned  southward 
from  Aberdeen,  and  the  near  approach  of  winter  and 
the  close  of  active  operations  found  the  two  competing 
construction  camps  only  a  few  miles  apart.  With  the 
advance  of  the  railroads  or  a  little  preceding  them  had 
come  settlers  upon  the  government  domain,  and  though 
farmers  and  wheatraisers  were  in  the  van,  such 
nomadic  and  adventurous  spirits  as  land  agents  and 
townsite  boomers,  traders,  and  newspaper  men  could 
be  discovered  even  more  easily.  Early  in  November 
work  upon  the  railroad  lines  halted,  and  the  builders 
retired  to  await  the  opening  of  spring.  At  the  termi- 
nus of  each  road  a  little  settlement  had  sprung  up.  less 
than  a  half-dozen  structures  marking  the  site  of  what 
was  hoped  to  be  and  already  was  heralded  as  the 
metropolis  of  the  valley.  Each  place  then  numbered 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  inhabitants,  and  they  were  all 
intense  partisans,  boastful  of  the  claims  to  future  great- 
ness possessed  by  their  embryo  city  and  hating  the  rival 
settlement  with  a  vigor  known  only  to  such  com- 
munities. 

Upon  such  a  situation  steadily  but  surely  crept  the 
Thursday  which  the  President  of  the  United  States  had 
chosen  as  the  annual  day  of  Thanksgiving,  and  at  the 
distance  of  only  one  short  week  the  fact  suddenly 
dawned  upon  the  clustered  intelligence  of  these  two 
Dakota  towns  that  there  was  not  a  turkey  in  the  great 
Jim  Valley  north  of  Sioux  Falls,  and  that  eight)'  miles 
of  wind-swept  prairie  lay  between  a  more  hopeful  field 
of  possible  supply  at  Watertown,  near  the  Minnesota 
boundary.  There  is  material  for  a  volume  of  adven- 
ture in  the  account  of  the  two  rival  expeditions  dis- 
patched simultaneously  yet  with  all  secrecy  on  a  journey 
of  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles  for  fowls  to  furnish  forth 
a  Thanksgiving  dinner,  but  this  story  must  omit  the 
details.  One  party  returned  hilariously  successful  with 
the  three  turkeys  that  eloquence,  strategy,  and  money 
combined  were  able  to  procure  in  Watertown ;  the 
other,  downcast,  dejected,  and  pessimistic,  came  back 
empty-handed.  The  trail  was  marked  with  fragments 
of  many  flat  bottles  destroyed  on  that  homeward  ride, 
whether  most  by  victors  or  vanquished  it  would  be  hard 
to  say. 

To  emphasize  their  victory  the  successful  town 
announced  a  prize  turkey  shoot  (at  which  all  but  Red- 
field  marksmen  were  barred),  a  turkey  dinner  at  the 
hotel,  and  a  grand  ball  in  the  railroad  warehouse.  This 
was  calculated  to  make  its  rival,  Ashton.  either  swell 
with  rage  to  bursting  or  wither  away  in  self-abasement 
and  despair. 

Ashton.  to  show  its  disregard  for  such  feeble  efforts 
at  public  celebration,  announced  a  grand  band  concert 
(a  cornet,  a  tuba,  and  two  violins)  in  the  new  wheat 
warehouse,  a  free  (canned)  oyster  supper  at  the  Bow- 
man House  (everybody  invited),  and  a  bal  masque  in 
the  evening,  admission  free.  Tempestuous  emotion 
was  manifested  by  all  the  residents  of  the  peaceful 
valley  for  twenty  miles  around  when  these  competitive 
advertisements  came  to  hand,  and  divers  personal  en- 
counters grew  out  of  sarcastic  remarks  passed  when 
two  adherents  of  rival  communities  chanced  to  meet. 

The  fateful  day  arrived,  a  gray  day  with  the  first 
flakes  of  snow  in  the  air.  The  prize  turkey  shoot  came 
off  early  in  the  morning  at  Redfield,  as  advertised,  but 
an  unfo  eseen  contingency  resulted.  A  marksman  of 
truly  diabolical  skill  developed  in  a  resident  of  two 
weeks'  standing,  and  all  three  turkevs  fell  before  his 
:-\isty  "ifle.  The  fowls  had  been  set  up  at  one  hun- 
*d  fifty  vards  with  only  their  heads  exposed  to 
de;  ructive    bullets.     All    participants     at     half    a 


dollar  for  each  shot  had  displayed  remarkable  accuracy 
of  aim,  but  the  winner  had  distanced  his  competitors, 
and  captured  the  shooting  match.  The  apprehension 
evolved  among  the  witnesses  of  this  remarkable  acci- 
dent soon  ripened  into  rebellious  determination.  What 
was  to  be  done  with  a  disloyal  citizen  who  calmly 
announced  that  the  turkeys  would  be  served  up  at  a 
private  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Dodge,  to  be  enjoyed  by 
himself  and  two  especial  friends?  He  said  he  thought 
a  bird  apiece  was  about  their  normal  capacity,  and  as 
three  fowls  certainly  could  not  furnish  a  meal  for 
seventy-five,  and  somebody  must  go  without  turkey,  it 
would  be  more  satisfactory  all  around  to  let  three 
lucky  fellows  get  enough  for  once.  At  the  end  of  a 
short  but  explosive  and  vigorous  debate  the  winner 
was  immured  in  a  freight  car  in  spite  of  his  verbal 
and  fistic  protests,  and  the  turkeys  were  handed  over 
to  the  hotel  proprietor  and  his  cook  to  be  prepared  for 
the  grand  public  dinner. 

The  short  winter  day  came  to  an  end  and  darkness 
fell  upon  the  plain,  hardly  whitened  by  the  snow  that 
had  melted  nearly  as  fast  as  it  had  fallen.  Suddenly 
there  was  great  excitement  and  confusion  at  the  hotel. 
Nothing  was  to  be  found  of  the  cook  or  of  the  turkeys 
which  had  been  roasting  for  hours  in  the  oven  of  the 
hotel  range.  The  chef  had  been  bribed  in  advance 
by  a  wily  Ashtonian.  and  with  the  first  shades  of  night 
he  had  stolen  away,  figuratively  and  literally,  with  the 
turkeys  already  done  to  a  turn.  There  was  hurried 
mounting  and  a  wild  chase,  for  it  was  at  once  divined 
whither  he  had  flown,  but  in  the  darkness  he  evaded 
his  pursuers. 

At  Ashton  all  went  merrily.  The  oyster  supper 
began  decorously,  but  when  plates  bearing  small  but 
indubitably  genuine  slices  of  turkey,  and  generous  help- 
ings of  dressing  flanked  by  quivering  masses  of  crimson 
cranberry  jelly,  were  swiftly  passed  down  the  long 
table,  a  wild,  exultant  shout  went  up  that  lifted  the 
roof  of  the  frail  hotel  structure  and  shattered  the 
silence  of  a  Dakota  night  outside  till  the  rival  town 
nine  miles  away  might  easily  have  noted  the  vibra- 
tions. 

Among  the  unspeakable  crimes  of  the  great  West 
that  are  still  shrouded  in  mystery  is  the  bribing  of  the 
hotel  cook.  The  briber  possibly  still  lives  in  luxury, 
with  his  secret  all  his  own ;  in  some  kitchen  far  away 
may  still  preside  the  chef  who  accepted  his  corrupting 
fund.  Redfield  suffered  for  years,  but  not  in  silence, 
and  finally  had  her  revenge  when,  after  a  fierce  battle 
of  the  ballots,  she  won  the  county  seat  from  Ashton. 
her  long-time  successful  rival.  The  humiliating  story 
of  the  turkeyless  Thanksgiving  is  buried  in  the  archives 
of  that  valley  metropolis.  G.   Louis. 

Sax   Francisco,  November.   1907. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Mrs.  Richard  Le  Gallienne,  wife  of  the  well-known 
poet,  has  started  in  business  as  a  milliner  in  Paris. 
This  lady  is  the  poet's  second  wife,  and  is  herself  a 
writer  of  more  than  ordinary  merit.  She  was  Miss 
Julie  Norregard.  and  his  views  at  one  of  his  lectures 
so  impressed  her  that  she  fell  in  love  with  him  at 
sight. 

The  Royal  Society,  with  the  approval  of  King  Ed- 
ward, has  awarded  at  London  the  Coplev  medal  to  Pro- 
fessor Albert  A.  Michelson  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  for  optical  investigation,  and  the  Davy  medal 
to  Professor  Edward  Williams  Morley  of  West  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  for  his  investigations  in  physics  and 
chemistry,  especially  the  determination  of  the  relative 
atomic  weights  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 

The  man  who  really  gives  away  the  Carnegie  library 
buildings  is  the  Laird  of  Skibo's  private  secretary, 
James  Bertram.  Mr.  Bertram.  Scotch-bom  like  his 
chief,  makes  a  careful  investigation  of  all  demands 
made  upon  Mr.  Carnegie  for  libraries,  and  his  reports, 
gathered  by  special  agents  employed  for  the  purpose, 
are  so  carefully  prepared  that  Mr.  Carnegie  depends 
almost  entirely  on  his  verdict.  Mr.  Bertram  is  one  of 
the  most  highly  paid  private  secretaries  in  America, 
and  he  is  probably  the  only  one  who  has  a  private 
secretary  of  his  own  in  turn. 

Wilhelmina.  Queen  of  the  Low  Countries,  was 
twenty-seven  the  other  day.  and  has  reigned  for  nearly 
seventeen  years,  the  first  eight  of  which  were  under  the 
guidance  of  her  mother.  For  six  and  a  half  years  the 
Queen  of  Holland  has  been  wife  to  Henry,  duke  of 
Mecklenburg.  "Prince  des  Pays  Bas,"  as  he  was  for- 
mally- styled  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage.  Queen 
"Wiihelmientje,"  as  she  is  known  to  her  subjects,  has 
many  hobbies:  her  dairy  at  Het  Loo  is  one  of  them. 
Her  majesty  is  a  practical  dairymaid,  who  can  milk  a 
cow,  churn  the  butter  and  make  it  into  the  deftest  pats. 
The  dairy  began  by  being  a  hobby,  but  so  successful  did 
it  become  that  it  is  now  run  as  a  paying  business. 

General  W.  E.  W.  Ross,  whose  uncle  commanded  the 
British  attack  on  Baltimore  when  Francis  Scott  Key 
wrote  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  died  in  Baltimore 
a  few  days  ago,  aged  seventy.  General  Ross's  father 
was  William  H.  Ross  and  was  descended  from  a  Scotch- 
Irish  family',  many  members  of  which  ranked  high  in 
the  British  army.  General  Ross  recruited  a  regiment 
of  ten  companies  and  entered  active  service  as 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  civil  war.  His  regiment  led 
the  famous  charge  at  the  Crater,  at  Petersburg,  on  July 
30.  1864.  It  was  after  this  battle  that  he  was  made  a 
brigadier-general.  He  was  once  assistant  postmaster 
of  Baltimore  and  the  best-known  Grand  Army  man  in 
Marvland. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  PrieBt's  Heart. 

It  was  Sir  John,  the  fair  young  priest. 

He  strode  up  on  the  strand: 
But  seven  fisher  maidens  he  left  behind, 

All  dancing  hand  in  hand. 

He  came  unto  the  wise-wife's  house : 

"Now,  mother,  to  prove  your  art. 
To  charm  May  Carleton's  merry  blue  eyes 

Out  of  a  young  man's  heart." 

"My  son,  you  went  for  a  holy  man. 

Whose  heart  was  set  on  high  : 
Go  sing  in  your  psalter  and  read  in  your  books : 

Man's   love  fleets   lightly   by." 

"I  had  liever  to  talk  with  May  Carleton 

Than  with  all  the  saints  in  heaven  ; 
I  had  liever  to  sit  by  May  Carleton, 

Than  climb  the  spheres  seven. 

"I  have  watched  and  fasted  early  and  late. 

I  have  prayed  to  all  above  ; 
But  find  no  cure  save  church-yard  mold 

For  the  pain  which  men  call  love." 

"Now  heaven  forfend  that  ill  grow  worse. 

Enough  that  ill  be  ill. 
I  know  a  spell  to  draw  May  Carleton 

And  bend  her  to  your  will." 

"If  thou  didst  that  which  thou  can  do. 

Wise  woman  though  thou  be, 
I  would  run,  and  run.  and  bury  myself 

In  the  surge  of  yonder  sea. 

"Scathless  for  me  are  maid  and  wife. 

And  scathless  shall  they  bide. 
Vet  charm  May  Carleton's  eyes  from  the  heart 

That  aches  in  my  left  side." 

She  charmed  him  with  the  white  witchcraft. 

She  charmed  him  with  the  black  : 
But  he  turned  his  fair  young  face  to  the  wall 
Till  she  heard  his  heart-strings  crack. 

— Charles  Kingsley. 
■ ♦ 

The  Tintamarre.* 

"Not'  Maitre,  this  is  the  Tintamarre 

Of  the  village  of  Cormeray." 
So  spoke  a  sunburnt  cantpagnard 
By  the  Beauron's  winning  way. 
From  hand  to  hand,  from  voice  to  voice, 

Five  hundred  years,   men  say. 
It  has  summoned  the  weary  to  rejoice 
At  the  death  of  the  worker's  day  ; 
Ha — ro — o  1 
Giles,  Jacquot. 
Dieu  pardoint  au  bon  Comte  Thibaut, 
Ha — ro — o  ! 
Marthe.   Margot, 
Dieu  pardoint  au  bon  Comte  Thibaut. 
Au  tout  bon  Comte  de  Blois! 

At  the  first  sweet  sound  of  the  vesper  bell 

The  harvester  drops  the  hay ; 
And  leaving  the  last  tree  where  it  fell. 

The  wood-cutter  turns  away. 
Then  he  thinks  how  his  fathers'  fathers  toiled 

From  dawn  to  dusk  of  day : 
And  he  crosses  his  tools  in  the  Tintamarre. 
And  he  bares  his  brow  to  pray : 
Ha — ro — o  ! 
Marc.   Michau. 
Dieu  pardoint  au  bon  Comte  Thibaut ! 
Ha — ro — o  : 
Jean.   Jeannot. 
Dieu  pardoint  au  bon  Comte  Thibaut ! 
Au  tout  bon  Comte  de  Blois! 

The  hurrying  plowman  stops  half  way 

In  the  furrow  turned   for  grain  ; 
Alone   he   doubles   the   roundelay. 

And   with   whetstone   strikes   his  wain. 
The  ditcher,   clearing  his  dustv  throat, 

Sends  on   the  same   refrain. 
Till  the  wand'ring  goatherd,  note  for  note. 
Gives  the  Haro  back  again  : 
Ha — ro — o  ! 
Luc.  Arnaud. 
Dieu  pardoint  au  bon   Comte  Thibaut  ! 
Ha — ro — o  1 
Jules,   Guiliot. 
Dieu  pardoint  au  bon   Comte  Thibaut  ! 
Au  tout  bon  Comte  de  Blois ! 

Still   the   miller  reckons   his   empty  sacks 

As  he  stays  in  the  mill  alone  : 
Still  the  miserly  farmers  bend  their  backs. 

For  the  harvest  is  all  their  own. 
And — ha  !  ha  !  ha  !     "It  would  grieve  a  Turk," 

The  wiseacres,  sighing,  say, 
"That  tile  precious  daylight  God  gave  for  work 
Men  and  women  should  dance  away." 
Ha — ro — o  ! 
Jacques.   Renaud. 
Dieu  pardoint  au  bon  Comte  Thibaut ! 
Ha — ro — o  ! 
Jeanne,   Babeau. 
Dieu  pardoint  au  bon  Comte  Thibaut ! 
Au  tout  bon  Comte  de  Blois ! 

Now  the  fiddler's  game  of  toil  begins, 

Yet  he.  too.  gives  thanks  to  Heaven  : 
For,  old  and  blind,  he  hardly  wins 

The   scanty   bread   of   seven. 
And  clattering  after  his  dancing  feet 

Come  the  village  children  all. 
As  they  mimic  the  sounds  of  the  Tintamarre 
And  echo   the  elders'  call ; 
Ha — ro — o  ! 
Giles.   Jacquot. 
Dieu  pardoint  au  bon  Comte  Thibaut ! 
Ha — ro — o  ! 
Marthe,  Margot- 
Dieu  pardont  au  bon  Comte  Thibaut. 
Au  tout  bon  Comte  de  Blois ! 

l'envoi. 

Still,  the  grandsires  say.  does  the  good  comte's  soul 

Haunt  forest,  and  champ,  and  clos. 
Still  he  claims  his  lordship  on  every  bole. 
And  from  every  furrow  thus  takes  his  toll : 
"Dieu  pardoint  au  bon  Comte  Thibaut ! 

Dieu  pardoint  au  bon  Comte  de  Blois!" — Anon. 


'According  to  a  tradition.  Count  Thibaut  (of  Blois),  taking  pity  on 
the  lot  of  those  who  toiled  in  the  fields,  fixed  the  hours  for  begin- 
ning and  ending  the  day's  work.  Every  evening,  when  the  bell  of 
the  town  had  rung,  one  could  hear  the  workmen  nearest  to  the  town 
warning  their  fellow-toilers,  either  by  shouts  or  by  the  sound  of 
their  picks  and  spades,  which  they  struck  against  one  another. 
This  was  the  "Tintamarre."  and  during  the  confused  hum  could  be 
heard  the  grateful  shouts:  "God  pardon  the  good  Count  of  Blois:" — 
A.  A.  MoHteU.  Before  the  Revolution,  "Not"  Maitre"  was  the  title 
given  by  the  French  peasant  to  his  superior. 


Xovember.  30,  1907. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


Bv  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


John  Cotton  Dana,  librarian  of  Newark,  is 
among  those  who  look  with  the  questioning 
eye  of  suspicion  on  the  free  public  library- 
He  does  not  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  either 
of  benevolence  or  of  public  spirit  to  provide 
an  enormous  and  gratuitous  distribution  for 
what  may  be  called  the  vaudeville  of  fiction 
or  that  any  good  purpose  is  served  by  a 
solicitous  care  that  every  "best  seller"  shall 
be  immediately  available  to  every  idle  person 
who  wishes  to  read  it.  Mr.  Dana  has  said 
what  most  common-sense  people  are  thinking. 
The  beneficence  of  a  free  public  library  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  use  to  which  it  is  put, 
and  if  it  is  used  mainly  by  frivolous  people 
who  are  searching  for  frivolity  or  sensational- 
ism it  has  sadly  missed  its  vocation.  Mr. 
Dana  believes  that  the  reformed  free  public 
library  will  serve  as  a  public  storehouse  of 
knowledge.  There  must,  of  course,  be  room 
for  the  masterpieces  of  the  drama  and  of 
fiction,  but  some  evidence  of  a  permanent 
public  worth  and  public  approval  should  be 
demanded  before  a  book  is  placed  gratuitously 
at  the  service  of  the  public.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  fiction  of  today  can  have  no 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  minds  of  its  readers. 
A  great  deal  of  it  is  positively  hurtful,  and 
why  the  free  distribution  of  all  this  trash 
should  be  considered  an  act  of  benevolence 
is  one  of  those  psychological  problems  that  a 
future  generation  will  puzzle  over  in  vain. 


Venice,  by  Pompeo  Molmenti.  Translated 
from  the  Italian  by  Horatio  F.  Brown. 
Published  by  A.  C  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago ;  six  volumes,  in  two-volume  sec- 
tions ;  per  section,  $5. 

It  is  strange  that  a  work  so  monumental 
and  marked  by  such  patient  research  and  ripe 
scholarship  should  have  waited  so  long  for 
an  English  garb.  It  was  first  published  in 
1880  and  attracted  a  wide  attention  not  only 
for  its  literary  merits,  but  for  its  importance 
as  a  contribution  to  history.  From  the  day 
of  its  first  publication  until  now  Professor 
Molmenti  has  been  unflagging  in  his  pursuit 
of  additional  knowledge  of  his  native  city, 
and  in  the  light  of  the  further  research  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  he  undertook  "to  recon- 
struct the  book  completely."  The  present 
splendid  edition  in  English  is  the  result. 

The  first  section,  "Venice  in  the  Middle 
Ages,"  has  already  appeared  and  the  two 
volumes  constituting  section  two  are  devoted 
to  "Venice  in  the  Golden  Age,"  a  period  be- 
ginning about  the  year  1500.  The  third  sec- 
tion, for  which  we  must  still  exercise  some 
patience,  deals  with  "The  Decadence  of 
Venice." 

It  would  indeed  be  hard  to  over-praise  a 
history  of  such  uniform  excellence,  a  history 
that  comes  as  near  to  the  ideal  as  any  work 
of  modern  times.  The  author  is  fortunate 
first  of  all  in  the  material  that  lay  so  richly 
to  his  hand,  and  secondly  in  the  ability  to 
use  it  with  such  rare  skill  and  discretion. 
Through  a  long  period  of  history  Venice  and 
civilization  were  almost  interchangeable  terms, 
and  the  debt  of  the  modern  world  to  the  great 
Italian  city  of  antiquity-  confronts  us  upon 
every  hand  and  can  never  be  paid.  There 
have  been  other  histories  of  Venice,  but  no- 
where such  a  picture  as  this.  In  his  descrip- 
tion of  events,  in  his  handling  of  popular  cus- 
toms, in  his  disquisitions  on  art,  and  litera- 
ture, the  press,  the  drama,  the  status  of 
women,  the  family  life,  amusements,  cos- 
tumes, and  the  hundred  and  one  departments 
in  the  life  of  a  great  community,  the  author 
writes  rather  as  one  who  is  drawing  upon 
the  bountiful  stores  of  personal  memory  than 
as  an  historian  who  is  presenting  the  results 
of  a  toilsome  mental  acquisition.  His  touch 
is  always  sure  and  always  delicate  and  sym- 
pathetic. The  fund  of  his  knowledge  is  inex- 
haustible, and  with  a  perfect  dexterity  and 
restraint  he  selects  precisely  what  he  needs 
and  presents  it  so  felicitously  as  to  combine 
the  charm  of  romance  with  the  value  of  a 
serious  study.  We  feel  that  finality  has  been 
reached,  that  there  is  no  more  to  be  said. 

The  volumes  themselves  are  luxuriously 
produced.  The  binding  is  tasteful  and  sub- 
stantial, the  type  is  of  the  beautiful  Italian 
variety,  cut  by  Bodoni,  and  the  illustrations 
are  numerous  and  well  executed.  Lovers  of 
Venice,  of  the  city  herself,  and  of  her  history, 
so  full  of  gorgeous  color,  have  certainly  occa- 
sion to  rejoice  in  an  opportunity  to  become 
familiar  with  a  life  that  has  laid  so  strong 
and  graceful  a  touch  upon  the  imagination  of 
our  day.  upon  the  art  and  poetry  and  govern- 
ment of  the  world. 


Margaret,  by  H.  Rider  Haggard.  Published 
by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
$1.50. 

The  author,  who  has  shown  a  striking  power 
of  invention,  is  somewhat  at  a  disadvantage. 
as  things  go  nowadays,  when  he  resorts  to 
the  less  spectacular  gift  of  imagination, 
although  imagination  is  the  higher  of  the  two 
because  it  interprets.  When  Mr.  Haggard 
wrote  "King  Solomon's  Mines"  and  "She"  he 
struck  the  popular  fancy  by  leading  it  into  a 
perfect  riot  of  the  unexpected,  but  he  showed 
far  less  artistic  power  than  he  has  displayed 
in  "Margaret."  which  is  charmingly  imagina- 
tive,   but    without    the    element    of    the    unex- 


pected. The  story  begins  on  "a  spring  after- 
noon in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  VII  of  England."  We  get  clear 
glimpses  of  the  court,  the  daring  diplomacy 
of  Spain,  the  religious  bigotry  which  was  soon 
to  produce  the  fires  of  Smithfield  and  the 
Spanish  Armada.  We  are  taken  to  the  court 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  introduced  to  the 
horrors  of  the  Inquisition,  and.  of  course, 
brought  back  to  England  with  our  minds  at 
rest  as  to  the  future  of  the  two  charming 
heroines,  Margaret  and  Betty,  and  the  stalwart 
Peter  Brome.  who  does  such  prodigies  of 
valor  on  their  behalf.  From  the  historical 
point  of  view  the  story  is  a  success,  while  as 
a  romance  it  is  tender  and  convincing.  The 
characters  are  strong,  if  not  strikingly  novel, 
and  the  book  on  the  whole  is  one  that  it  is 
well  to  read.  It  will  certainly  be  remem- 
bered. 

The  Moon,  by  Garrett  P.  Serviss.  Published 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  $1.50. 
The  author  belongs  to  the  honorable  com- 
pany of  those  who  can  make  us  think  by  pre- 
senting us  with  knowledge  in  its  most  fasci- 
nating forms.  The  educational  work  of  the 
astronomer  is  peculiarly  valuable  because  it 
leads  directly  away  from  the  overcrowded 
road  of  mundane  affairs  and  gives  a  mental, 
and  perhaps  even  a  spiritual,  counterpoise 
that  is  one  of  the  great  needs  of  the  age.  Mr. 
Serviss  has  shaped  his  work  somewhat  on  the 
style  of  Fontenelle's  "Conversations  on  the 
Plurality  of  Worlds,"  and  he  could  not  have 
chosen  a  better  model  or  have  worked  upon  it 
more  effectively.  His  book  is  valuable  not 
alone  for  the  information  that  it  gives,  but 
for  the  persuasiveness  of  its  style. 


Stories  from  Morris,  by  Madalen  Edgar. 
Stories  of  Early  England,  by  E.   M.   Wilmot- 

Buxton. 
Stories  from  Chaucer,  by  J.  Walker  McSpad- 

den.     Published  by  T.  Y.   Crowell  &  Co., 

New  York;  60  cents  each. 
There  are  now  some  fifty  volumes  in  the 
"Children's  Favorite  Classics."  The  stories 
are  well  told  and  brightly  illustrated.  There 
can  be  no  better  reading  for  intelligent  chil- 
dren. 


Love    Affairs    of    Literary    Men.    by    Myrtle 
Reed.     Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York;  $1.50. 
With   such   a   subject  a  wise  discrimination 
becomes  a  supreme  virtue.     In  the  love  affairs 
of  literary  men — and  others — there  is  so  much 
that  need  not  be  said,  that  is  so  much  better 
without  the  brutal  probe  that  has  become  an 
instrument   of   literary   research.      The  author 
has  handled  her  task  from  the  surface  with  a 
recognition   that   what   is   unseen   may   be   un- 
sightly   and    with    a    gentle    discrimination    in 
favor   of  the   beautiful.      The   work   has   been 


done  so  well  that  we  should  like  to  have  more 
of  it.  Swift,  Pope,  Johnson,  Sterne,  Cowper, 
Carlyle,  Poe,  Shelley,  and  Keats  by  no  means 


exhaust  the  available  material.  There  is 
plenty  of  room  for  the  same  deft  and  dainty 
handling  elsewhere. 


Lea  &  Perrins' 


THE    ORIGINAL    WORCESTERSHIRE 

IS     THE     SECRET     OF     MY     SUCCESS 

Indeed,  I  find  that  no  other  relish  delicately 
flavors  so  great  a  variety  of  dishes.  I  use  it  in 
many  kinds  of  Soups.  On  Fish,  it  gives  an 
appetizing  touch.  Stews,  Hashes  and  Meats  it 
greatly  improves  and  I  use  it  in  Gravies.  It  gives 
a  delicate  relish  to  Cheese.  It  imparts  just  that 
"finishing  touch"  which  makes  many  dishes  per- 
fect. Epicures  say  it  is  one  of  the  best  digestives 
ever  used  on  food. 

Beware  Of  ImitatiOnS.  John  Duron's  Sons,  Agents,  New  York 


Mr.  Owen  Wister  s  new  book 


READY  THIS  DAY 


The  Seven  Ages  of  Washington. 

Illustrated  in  photogravure.     $2.00  net;  by  mail  $2.16 

A  BIOGRAPHY.      Bv  the  author  of  the  "The  Virginian"  "Lady  Baltimore,"  etc. 

A  piece  of  portraiture  which  Mr.  Wister.  with  the  gifts  of  both  novelist  and  trained  historian,  makes  far  more  edifying  than 
any  concocted  figurehead  of  monotonously  calm  superiority.  He  pictures  the  sensitive,  strong  man.  the  sources,  and  the 
extent  of  his  influence.  One  can  hardly  drop  the  book  without  a  feeling  of  positive  affection  for  the  friendly  serenity  of  the 
great  American,  whom  no  American  can  afford  not  to  know.  Every  detail  of  the  book's  making  is  executed  with  care 
befitting  its  exceptional   importance. 


Mabel  Osgood  Wright ' s  new  book 

GRAY  LADY  AND  THE  BIRDS 

Stories  of  the  bird  year,  with  colored  plates  and  other  illus- 
trations. Cloth,  $1.75  net- 

Mr.  Ollivant's      REDCOAT  CAPTAIN 

"  'Redcoat  Captain'  reminds  you  at  one  moment  of  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's 'Just  So  Stories'  and  the  next  of  Mr.  Barrie's  'Little 
White  Bird.'  " 

Illuminated  by  Graham  Robertson.     Cloth,  $1.50. 


Miss  Whyte's 


NINA'S  CAREER 


Is  fresh  proof  that  Miss  Whyte  is  holding  the  place  given 
her  last  year  as  the  best  living  writer  of  wholesome,  amusing 
stories   for   real   girls. 

Illustrated   in   color.     Cloth.  $1.50, 

Rev.  A.  J.  Church* s  simple  rendering  of 
THE  ILIAD  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

"The  story  reads  vigorously  without  the  faintest  suggestion 
of  a  stilted  manner.  It  will  make  a  delightful  gift  book." — 
Athenaeum.  London. 

Illustrated  in  colors.     Cloth,  12  mo.,  $1.50. 


Mr.  James  Morgan  s 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

"A  book  boys  will  delight  to  read  and  which  they  can  not 
read  without  feeling  the  fascination  of  what  is  wholesomest, 
manliest,  worthiest  in  man  or  boy." — Chicago   Tribune. 

Illustrated  from  fine  photographs.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

Marion  Crawford's  novel      ARETHUSA 

"It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  engrossing  story." — Record- 
Herald,  Chicago.  Illustrated,  $1.50. 

Mr.  B.  V.  Lucas 's  satisfying  selection  of 

Another  Book  of  Verses  for  Children 

"Is  the  richest  collection  of  poetry  for  young  readers  since 
the  first  volume  Mr.  Lucas  published  some  ten  years  ago." 
— Evening  Telegraph,   Philadelphia. 

The  Modem  Reader's  Bible  in  one  volume 

The  Bible,   so  printed   as   to   present   to   the -general    reader, 
literally    for    the    first    time,    the    nature    and    scope    of    the 
one  supremely  great   literature  of  the  world. 
Cloth.   I2mo„  $J.on  net;  by  mail.  $2.lS.     Limp  morocco,  full 
gilt.  $5  net. 


Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford* s  new  Christmas  story 


THE  LITTLE  CITY  OF  HOPE 


A  story  of  hope  deferred,  of  Christmas  spirit  underneath  privation  and  torturing  fear,  and  of  Christmas  joy  in  the  morning. 
The  story  contains  some  of  the  most  delightful  writing  Mr.  Crawford  has  ever  done.  The  book  is  charming  in  two-color 
printing,  decorated  cover,   and   illustrations.  Cloth,   $1.25. 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  Publishers,  64-66  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 


Wards  of  Liberty,  by  Myra  Kelly.  Published 
by  The  McClure  Company,  New  York ; 
$1.50. 

The  book  is  happily  named  because  it  deals 
with  the  little  human  waifs  from  Europe  who 
find  a  new  home  in  the  East  Side  of  New 
York.  The  author  has  a  wonderful  power 
in  drawing  a  pen  and  ink  sketch,  and  she  does 
it  with  such  vivacity,  such  insight  and  humor, 
as  to  give  us  a  real  and  intimate  knowledge 
of  her  strange  little  characters.  She  can  use 
tragedy,  too,  and  she  knows  when  the  imag- 
ination of  her  readers  can  be  left  unaided. 
Take,  for  instance,  her  story  of  the  joyfully 
expected  little  Jewish  cousin  "what  comes  out 
of  Russia,"  and  who  presents  herself  as  a 
stunted  and  idiot  horror: 

Its  head  had  been  shaved,  perhaps  on  the 
steamer,  perhaps  to  escape  identification,  and  its 
lips  never  stopped  moaning,  panting,  whispering 
one    sentence. 

"That  is  the  child,"  said  Mrs.  Gonorowsky 
simply. 

"But  what  is  she  saying?"  queried  Constance. 
"Is   she    asking   for   any   one?" 

"She  says,"  Mrs.  Gonorowsky  intrepreted,  "  'I 
am  Christian.  I  kiss  the  cross.'  They  learn  her 
to  say  that.  I  show  you  how  they  learn  her," 
and  she  took  the  little  body  on  her  lap  and  began 
to  unswathe  the  bandages  in  which  it  was 
wrapped.     The    back    was    uncovered    first. 

"I  kiss  the  cross,"  shrieked  the  baby  as  the 
last  dressing  was  removed.     "I    kiss  the  cross." 

"The  knout,"  said  Mrs.  Gonorowsky,  very 
quietly.  "We  learn  to  know  its  mark,  we  women 
of  the  Jews.  Now  see  another  way  they  learn 
her,"  and  she  deftly  turned  the  baby  upon  its 
back. 

"Oh,  God  in  heaven !  Did  men  do  that  ?" 
cried   Constance    Bailey. 

"Christian,"  moaned  the  baby.  "I  kiss  the 
cross." 

This  may  be  respectfully  commended  to 
learned  editors  and  others  who  regret  that 
the  agitation  of  the  Russian  people  should 
sometimes  exceed  the  limits  of  orderly  and 
constitutional  protest. 


The    Virgin   Birth    of    Christ,   by   James    Orr, 
M.  A.,  D.  D.     Published  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's   Sons,  New  York ;   $1.50. 
The  object  of  this  book,   which   has   nearly 
three  hundred  pages,  is  to  prove  that  the  im- 
maculate   conception    was    an    historical    and 
physiological   fact. 


Morning  Thoughts,  by  J.  R.  Miller.     Published 

by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York; 

65  cents. 

A  collection  of  one-page   sermons  intended 

to     be     read     before     breakfast.     They     are 

stamped   with   rigid   and   dogmatic   orthodoxy. 

High  School  Algebra,  by  J.  H.  Tanner,  Ph.  D. 

Published    by    American    Book    Company, 

New  York,   Cincinnati,   and   Chicago  ;   $1. 

Prepared  for  secondary  school  and  valuable 

as  a  bridge  from  arithmetic  to  algebra. 


Mother  Goose  in  Silhouettes,  by  Katherine  G. 

Buffum.     Published  by   Houghton,   Mifflin 

&  Co.,  Boston ;  75  cents. 
A  fine  nursery  book  for  little  children.    The 
silhouettes  are  amazingly  well  done. 


Sunnyside    Tad,    by    Philip    Verrill    Mighels. 

Published   by    Harper    &    Brothers,    New 

York;   $1.25. 
A  pleasant  story  of  two  outcasts,  Sunnyside 
Tad  and  his  dog  Diogenes. 


New  Publications. 

"The  Counterstroke,"  by  Ambrose  Pratt. 
Published  by  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.,  New  York; 
$1- 

"Lucy  Gort,"  by  Alice  and  Claude  Askew. 
Published  by  Brentano's,  New  York;  $1.50. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
A    portrait    of    Emma    Eames    as    "Aida," 
printed  in  colors,  is  one  of  the  attractions  of 
the   December  number  of  the   Century  Maga- 
zine. 

Professor  David  Masson,  who  occupied  the 
chair  of  English  literature  in  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity from  1865  to  1895,  has  just  died  in 
Scotland.  Among  his  pupils  who  afterward 
became  famous  were  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
J.  M.  Barrie,  S.  R.  Crockett,  Doctor  John 
Watson  ("Ian  Maclaren"),  William  Archer, 
and  Lord  Roseberry.  His  learning,  aims,  and 
influence  were  inspiring.  He  was  the  first 
editor  of  Macmillan's  Magazine,  which  re- 
cently  ceased  publication. 

Doctor  Albert  Shaw's  promised  book,  "The 
Outlook  for  the  Average  Man,"  is  just  from 
the  press. 

Gelett  Burgess  once  spent  three  or  four 
days  in  constructing  of  cardboard,  mica,  and 
green  velvet  a  little  model  of  an  old  New 
England  house,  complete  to  windows,  curtains, 
lawn,  garden,  trees,  and  even  including  a  ham- 
mock with  a  tiny  hat  and  summer  novel,  and 
washing  stretched  out  on  a  clothes-line  on 
the  back  stoop.  This  was  for  a  dinner  given 
to  sevei  al  literary  friends  in  New  York,  and, 
when  the  coffee  was  served,  he  deliberately 
set  fire  to  the  whole  farm.  He  said,  had  it 
been.,  -  )ared,  his  guests  might  have   forgotten 

e  a  ,air,  but  they  would  always  remember 
>'   -tructipn   of   the    house.      There   was   a 


subtle  psychology  in  his  reasoning.  No  one 
who  ever  saw  that  little  house  go  up  in  smoke 
on  its  little  hill  of  damp  moss  will  ever  for- 
get it. 

■*♦*- 

The  Pruit  and  Flower  Mission. 

The  Argonaut  received  on  Monday,  through 
the  mail,  a  fifty-dollar  note,  the  annual 
Thanksgiving  donation  of  "M.  R.-M.  F."  to  the 
Fruit  and  Flower  Mission.  It  was  accompa- 
nied by  the  following  note: 

San   Francisco,   November  25,    1907. 

Editor  Argonaut — Dear  Sir:  The  inclosed 
fifty-dollar  bill  is  a  donation  to  be  used  by  the 
San  Francisco  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission  in  its 
good  work  on  Thanksgiving  Day  among  the  sick 
and  needy. 

Your  kind   offices  are  solicited  to  the   extent   of 
having  the  money  called  for  by  the  Mission.     For 
this  please  receive  the  thanks  of  yours  respectfully, 
M.   R.-M.  F. 

The  gift  was  forwarded  to  the  Fruit  and 
Flower  Mission  by  the  Argonaut,  which  is  in 
ignorance  of  the  identity  of  the  generous 
donors,  and  the  following  reply  has  been  re- 
ceived from  the  secretary  of  the  society: 

San    Francisco    Fruit   and    Flower    Mission, 
1610    Pacific    Avenue. 
San  Francisco,  November  27,  1907. 

Editor  Argonaut:  We  take  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing the  safe  arrival  of  the  fifty-dollar  bill 
transmitted  through  you  by  our  exceedingly  loyal 
friends,  "M.  R.-M.  F.";  and  we  are  constrained 
again  to  request  you  to  voice  our  hearty  thanks 
to  our  unknown  benefactors,  whose  fidelity  in 
their  support  of  our  institution  and  its  aims  has 
been  so  marked,  and  who,  in  all  their  wanderings, 
have  so   persistently    remembered    us. 

Since  this  message  of  "M.  R.-M.  F."  is  dated 
at  San  Francisco,  we  sincerely  trust  that,  even 
should  they  still  not  reveal  their  identity,  they 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  some  of 
the  blessings  to  which  their  generosity  so  regu- 
larly and  so  substantially  contributes.  Respect- 
fully, 

San  Francisco  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission, 

By  Mrs.   S.   Mandlebaum,  Treas. 


The  Calve  Concert  Sale. 

The  sale  of  seats  for  the  concerts  by  Calve 
will  open  next  Wednesday  morning  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s,  on  Van  Ness  Avenue  just 
above  California  Street,  for  the  two  concerts 
to  be  given  at  Dreamland  Rink  Wednesday 
evening,  December  11,  and  Sunday  afternoon, 
December  15.  The  Oakland  concert  will  be 
given  Monday,  December  9,  and  the  box 
office  for  this  event  will  be  at  Ye  Liberty 
Playhouse  in  that  city. 

At  each  concert  an  entirely  different  pro- 
gramme will  be  offered  and  the  great  artist 
will  be  heard  in  arias  from  her  favorite 
operas,  in  addition  to  many  songs  in  French, 
Spanish,  and  English.  Mile.  Renee  Chemet, 
a  brilliant  French  violiniste,  and  M.  Decreus, 
pianist,  wiH  assist.  Prices  will  be  $3,  $2, 
$1.50,  and  $1. 


FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


The  second  visit  of  George  Ade's  bright 
American  comedy,  "The  College  Widow,"  be- 
gins next  Sunday  evening  at  the  Novelty 
Theatre.  When  it  was  here  before,  in  the 
old  days  at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  it  packed 
the  house  for  three  weeks,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  its  success  should  not  be  dupli- 
cated. Those  who  saw  it  then,  once,  twice, 
or  thrice,  will  want  to  see  it  again,  and  those 
who  missed  it  will  not  lose  this  opportunity  to 
secure  genuine  entertainment  and  a  happy 
memory.  There  are  some  new  faces  in  the 
production,  but  it  may  be  assumed  safely  that 
Manager  Henry  W.  Savage  has  added  to  its 
strength.  There  will  be  a  Saturday  matinee 
only. 


Fritzi  Scheff  will  continue  to  attract,  to 
charm,  and  to  delight  in  "Mile.  Modiste"  at 
the  Van  Ness  Theatre  all  next  week.  The 
overwhelming  success  of  Tier  engagement  was 
assured  at  the  start. 


"David  Harum"  at  the  New  Alcazar 
Theatre,  with  Fred  J.  Butler  in  the  name-part 
and  the  other  characters  all  in  good  hands,  is 
doing  well.  Next  week,  beginning  Monday 
evening,  Richard  Harding  Davis's  comedy, 
"The  Dictator,"  will  be  put  on  for  a  week's 
run.  There  are  many  complications  of  real 
interest  and  unusually  bright  lines  in  the  play, 
and  it  should  be  as  attractive  now  as  when 
William  Collier  starred  in  it.  There  will  be 
Saturday  and  Sunday  matinees. 


Viola  Gillette  and  George  J.  MacFarlane, 
formerly  prominent  in  "The  Girl  and  the 
Bandit,"  will  appear  in  their  new  sketch,  "A 
Little  Musical  Nonsense,"  as  the  first  of  the 
list  of  new  attractions  at  the  Orpheum  next 
week.  Ben  Welch,  the  Hebrew  comedian  and 
singer ;  Henri  French,  mimic,  and  the  Okito 
Family,  conjurers,  are  also  newcomers.  It 
will  be  the  last  week  of  the  Four  Golden 
Graces,  the  Three  Sisters  Weston,  the  Urma 
Sisters,  and  Bert  Leslie  in  his  comedy  of 
slang,  "Hogan's  Visit." 


JUST  A  BOOK  STORE 

Robertson 's 

1539  Van  Ness  Ave. 

NEAR  PINE 
"  Next  to  the  White  House  " 


A  Cleverly  Constructed  Mystery 


Two  young  men, 

An  unexpected  adventure, 

Six  beautiful  girls  called  Agatha, 

A  delightful  old  English  manor  house, 

These  are  some  of   the  enlacing   elements 
which  excite  intense  curiosity  from  the  start  in 

The  Real  Agatha 

By  EDITH  HUNTINGTON  MASON 
Published  November  23 
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Frontispiece  by  W.  T.  Smedley.    Net  $1.00 

AT  THE  BOOKSTORES 

A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO.,  Publishers 


Irving  Institute  and  California  Conser- 
vatory ol  Mask,  2126  California  St.,  San  Francisco 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Music, 
languages,  art  and  elocution.  Accredited  by  the 
Universities.  Pupils  admitted  at  any  time. 
MISS  ELLA  M.  PINKHAM,  Principal. 


California  Conservatory  of  Music — Full  corps  of 
teachers  in  all  departments.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. HERMAN  GENSS,  Director. 


Ogontz   School   for  Young  Ladies 

Twenty  minutes  from  Philadelphia,  two  hours 
from  New  York.  The  late  Mr.  Jay  Cooke's  fine 
property.  For  circulars,  address  Miss  Sylvia  J. 
Eastman,  Principal,  Ogontz  School  P.  O.,  Pa. 


A  CHECK   LIST   FOR   CHRISTMAS 


M.    KNOWLES. 
A    humorous    en- 


A  CHEERFUL  YEAR  BOOK  FOR  1908. 
Cartoons    by    C.    F.    LESTER.     Jests    by    F. 
Prolog   and   Epilog  by   CAROLYN   WELLS, 
gagement  book.     $1.00  net. 

ONE  HUNDRED  GREAT  POEMS. 

Selected  by  R.  J.  CROSS.  A  dainty  pocket  volume.  Cloth, 
$1.25  net;    full  morocco,  $3.00  net. 

THE  FRIENDLY  TOWN— THE  OPEN  ROAD. 

Compiled  by  EDWARD  VERRALL  LUCAS.  Anthologies  re- 
spectively for  lovers  of  the  town  and  of  the  country.  Full  gilt, 
illustrated  cover  linings,  each,  cloth,  $1.50;   leather,  $2.50. 

SEGUR'S  "JULIE  DE  LESPINASSE." 

A  biography  by  a  French  "Immortal"  of  the  original  of  "Lady 
Rose's  Daughter."  Jeannette  L.  Gilder  in  the  Chicago  Tribune: 
"Mrs.  Ward  in  her  story  has  not  given  us  as  romantic  a  history 
as  that  of  the  original  of  her  heroine." 

R.     M.     JOHNSTON'S     "LEADING     AMERICAN     SOL- 
DIERS." 

Washington,  Greene,  Taylor,  Scott,  Andrew  Jackson,  Grant, 
Sheiman,  Sheridan,  McClellan,  Meade,  Lee,  "Stonewall"  Jack- 
son, Joseph  E.  Johnston.  With  portraits,  $1.75  net.  Putnam's: 
— "He  tells  his  story  excellently.  One  can  read  his  account  of 
the  last  campaign  of  the  Revolution  with  great  interest,  even 
after   John    Fiske's  masterly   description." 

WM.  MORTON  PAYNE'S  "GREATER  ENGLISH  POETS 
OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY." 
A  study  of  Keats,  Shelley,  Byron,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Lan- 
dor,  Browning,  Tennyson,  Arnold,  Rossetti,  Morris  and  Swin- 
burne. Although  their  personal  and  artistic  qualities  are  by 
no  means  ignored,  the  chief  aim  of  the  book  is  to  set  forth  their 
outlook  upon  life  rather  than  their  strictly  literary  achieve- 
ment.    $2.00   net. 

G.    S.    LAYARD'S    "SHIRLEY    BROOKS    OF    'PUNCH': 
His  Life,  Letters,  and   Diaries." 

Illustrated.  $3.50  net.  Shirley  Brooks  was  one  of  the  last  of 
the  great  letter  writers.  His  diary  is  full  of  intimate  human 
bits  as  well  as  interesting  sidelights  on  world-famous  people, 
and  his  biography  full  of  his  brilliant  remarks. 

C.  W.  BEEBE'S  "THE  BIRD:   Its  Form  and  Function." 

Frontispiece  in  color,  370  illustrations  from  photographs. 
American  Nature  Series.  $3.50  net.  Nature  (London):  "Hand- 
some and  beautifully  illustrated  .  .  .  charming  and  interesting 
...   of  world-wide  interest." 

CHAMPLIN'S  YOUNG  FOLKS'  CYCLOPAEDIAS. 

"The  best  cyclopedias  for  children."  5  vols.  $2.50  each. 
Prospectus  with  sample  pages  free. 


MISS  MAY  SINCLAIR'S  "THE  HELPMATE." 

Third  printing.     $1.50.     London  Times:     "An  advance  on  "The 
Divine  Fire.'  " 


"ALICE  FOR  SHORT." 

"A    remarkable    example    of    the 


WILLIAM  DE  MORGAN'S  ' 
Sixth  printing.  $1.75.  Dial: 
art  of  fiction  at  its  noblest." 

WILLIAM   DE  MORGAN'S  "JOSEPH  VANCE." 

Sixth  printing.  $1.75.  Lewis  Melville  in  New  York  Times 
Saturday  Review:  "The  first  great  English  novel  that  has 
appeared  in  the  twentieth  century." 

BURTON      E.     STEVENSON'S     "THAT     AFFAIR     AT 
ELIZABETH." 

By  the  author  of  "The  Marathon  Mystery,"  etc.  $1.50.  An- 
other story  in  which  Lester,  the  young  lawyer,  and  Godfrey, 
the  reporter,  play  the  part  of  detectives  in  unraveling  a  dramatic 
modern   mystery. 

HARRISON    RHODES'S  "THE   FLIGHT  TO   EDEN." 

A  picturesque  story  of  a  remorseful  Englishman  who  seeks  to 
lore  himself  in  Florida.  Especially  interesting  to  those  who 
visit  Florida.     $1.50. 

DOROTHY  CANFIELD'S  "GUNHILD." 

A  Norwegian- American  Episode.     Norway  about   1900.     $1.50. 

D.  C.  CALTHROP'S  "THE  DANCE  OF  LOVE." 

The  tale  of  an  ideal  love  quest  revealing  most  delightfully  the 
spirit  of  a  care-free  youth  in  his  experiences  with  the  "Eternal 
Feminine."     $1.50. 

MISS  CLEGHORN'S  "A  TURNPIKE  LADY." 

A  tale  of  Beartown,  Vermont,  1768-1796.  $1.25.  N.  Y.  Times: 
"A  pretty  story  .  .  .  It  .  .  .  does  not  gloss  over  the  poverty 
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FRITZI  SCHEFF  IN  "MLLE.  MODISTE." 


By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


(Fritzi  Scheff's  voice  has  the  unforgettable 
quality.  Few  who  heard  her  in  Wagnerian 
opera  as  the  invisible  bird  that  sang  to  Sieg- 
fried of  youth  and  springtime  have  failed  to 
carry  its  tones  of  rippling  silver  in  the  mem- 
ory through  all  the  intervening  years.  It  is 
a  voice  that  is  almost  too  buoyant  and  joyous 
in  tone  for  grand  opera,  even  although  the 
charming  singer  can  charge  its  notes  with 
the  tenderest  wistfulness  and  longing.  But 
it  is  above  all  a  voice  that  sparkles  with 
youth,  gayety,  and  a  temperament  that  in 
opera  bouffe  finds  its  perfect  expression.) 

i'The  enchantig  artist  bubbles  like  cham- 
pagne with  a  dainty  effervescence  of  high 
spirits.  She  is  one  of  the  most  piquant  little 
charmers  on  the  stage  today,  and  when  a  ring 
of  admiring  warriors  formed  around  Fifi  as 
she  entered  the  milliner's  shop,  the  sparkling 
jewel  in  the  centre  of  the  group  seemed 
placed  in  its  natural  setting. 

Shrewd  was  the  impresario  who  first  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  luring  Fritzi  Scheff  away 
from  the  solid  triumphs  of  grand  opera  to 
wear  the  lighter,  more  ephemeral  laurels  of 
opera  bouffe  that  grace  her  delicately  arched 
brows  today.  She  is  too  tiny  for  grand  opera, 
too  delicately  finished,  too  suggestive  of  a 
sparkling,  heady  wine.  For  one  feels  that  the 
recipient  of  favors  from  this  dainty  siren  will 
feel  his  honors  mount  to  his  head  with  a 
sense  of  intoxication.  (She  is  like  nothing  or 
no  one  on  the  operatic  stage  today  save  her- 
self. It  is  partly  the  distinction  of  her  for- 
eignness,  partly  her  exquisite  voice,  partly 
her  chic  little  person,  partly  her  temperament. 
United,  these  traits  and  qualites  make  her 
quite  unique. 

In  Blossom  and  Herbert's  opera,  "Mile. 
Modiste,"  the  audience  is  cleverly  prepared  in 
advance  for  the  entrance  of  Mile.  Fifi,  prize 
saleswoman  at  the  exclusive  hat-shop  of  Mme. 
Cecile.  After  expectation  is  well  whetted 
the  little  witch  trips  in  in  short  skirts,  ar- 
rayed in  the  black  and  white  of  the  Parisian 
shop  girl.  Her  charm  begins  immediately. 
No  need  to  work  her  way  into  the  favor  of 
the  audience.  She  is  the  grisette  of  grisettes, 
the  realized  dream  of  a  stripling  Bohemian, 
the  lightest,  daintiest,  slenderest,  roundest, 
■most  provocative  little  witch  that  ever  tripped 
across  a  stage. 

She  brings  back  again  the  spirit  of  the  real 
opera  bouffe ;  or  rather  she  could,  if  she 
would.  With  her  pretty  foreignness,  her  sud- 
den, dashing,  darting  excursions  into  French 
that  fairly  snaps  and  crackles  with  the  flavor 
of  Europe,  with  her  swallow-like  lightness 
and  grace,  her  brief,  irrepressible  flashes  of 
buoyant  comedy,  her  equally  charming  as- 
sumptions of  the  mood  of  seriousness  and 
sentiment,  she  is  quite  able  to  dislodge  from 
their  niches  in  which  the  years  have  left 
them,  throned  with  the  security  of  estab- 
lished recollection,  the  heavier  opera  bouffe 
queens  who   have  charmed  us  of  yore. 

What  an  enchanting  Girofle-Girofla  she 
would  have  been,  what  a  delicious  Princess  de 
Trebizonde  !  How  she  would  have  shone  and 
sparkled  in  "Barbe  Bleue,"  "Le  Petit  Due," 
"La  Perichole,"  and  all  the  long  list  of  bouffe 
operas  by  Offenbach  and  his  imitators,  that 
the  light  of  common  day  has  changed  to 
dulled,  tarnished,  musty  mementos  of  the 
past.  When  we  see  them  in  the  prosaic  pres- 
ent, their  satire  has  lost  its  point.  It  is,  in 
fact,  virtually  eliminated,  and  they  are  made 
heavily  up-to-date  and  musical-comedyized. 

On  the  whole  we  have  nothing  to  complain 
of.  i"Mlle.  Modiste"  is  not  billed  as  musical 
comedy,  but  as  comic  opera.  It  is  a  distinc- 
tion with  a  difference,  for  the  piece  is  not 
merely  the  usual  succession  of  songs,  dances, 
and  musical  gymnastics.  It  has  a  plot  which 
maintains  the  central  place.  It  has  a  heroine 
who  is  not  merely  a  prettily  costumed  piece 
of  human  confectionery,  but  a  self-respecting, 
warm-hearted,  firm-principled,  ambitious  little 
personality,  who  can  throb  with  feeling,  love 
with  devotion,  and  chase  away  a  serious  mood 
with  a  sportive  light-heartness  and  gayety,  a 
graceful  caper,  or  a  winsome  grimace  that 
would  sit  not  inappropriately  on  those  piquant 
French  heroines  of  the  long  ago.  The  piece 
has  some  characterization  that  assists  in  the 
interest  of  the  story.  True,  the  sentimental 
hero  is  the  stock  figure  of  musical  comedy, 
although,  luckily  for  Robert  Michaelis,  he  has 
some  extremely  melodious  love  lyrics  which 
the  leading  male  singer  rendered  in  a  most 
agreeable  high  baritone  and  with  a  warmer 
sentiment  than  is  usually  looked  for  in  the 
popinjay  hero  of  pieces  in  the  line  of  musical 
comedy. 

The   prettiest   and   most   interesting   episode 


in  the  play  takes  place  in  the  first  act.  After 
the  stage  is  cleared  of  milliner  girls,  admiring 
warriors,  and  the  usual  cloud  of  singing 
vagrants,  Mile.  Fifi  enters,  followed  by  a  per- 
sistent American  admirer,  whom,  even  though 
he  is  an  American,  we  instantly  label  as  the 
harborer  of  dishonorable  intentions.  In  an 
interview  that  follows,  which  makes  its  agree- 
able mark  on  the  sensibilities  on  account  of 
the  piquant  fascination  and  sturdy  self-respect 
of  the  little  modiste,  and  the  manly  and  honor- 
able-minded helpfulness  of  the  American  ad- 
mirer, whom  we  have  wronged  by  our  sus- 
picions, we  discover  again  the  tenacity  of  the 
old,  old  principles  in  the  drama.  Even  here, 
in  the  light  and  perfumed  atmosphere  of  glit- 
tering comedy,  we  feel  anew  the  satisfaction 
of  discovering  goodness,  kindness,  and  honor 
existing  where  we  might  have  looked  for  the 
darker  vices. 

I  fear  that  in  the  Offenbach  operas  the 
American  promoter  would  not  have  been  so 
high-minded,  nor  Fifi  so  innocently  impervious 
to  the  benevolent  intentions  of  her  admirer. 
But,  as  I  have  said,  the  scene  went  well,  and 
its  prevailing  sentiment  gave  pleasure. 

It  served  also  as  an  opportunity  for  ex- 
hibiting the  ravishing  vocalization  of  the 
opera  bouffe  star.  Fifi  believes  in  herself,  and 
her  power  to  win  success  on  the  stage.  She 
sings  like  a  nightingale  in  order  to  convince 
the  American.  In  this,  and  in  "The  Nightin- 
gale Song"  in  a  later  act,  sparkling  cadenzas 
ripple  in  brilliant  procession  from  her  lips. 
Liquid  bird-notes  bubble  out  as  freely  as  water 
from  a  spring. 

There  is  a  most  enchanting  quality  to  Mme. 
Scheff's  voice  that  is  as  elusive  as  the  per- 
fume of  spring;  a  note  of  buoyant  silver,  of 
liquid,  bird-like,  spontaneous  outpouring,  that 
is  as  irresistibly  charming  to  the  ear  as  her 
seductive  little  person  is  to  the  eye. 

"Mile.  Modiste"  sticks  to  later  traditions 
this  far,  in  that  it  has  only  two  acts.  In  the 
second  one  the  milliner's  apprentice  has  be- 
come a  popular  musical  star,  and  trails  long 
satin  skirts  around  the  stage.  But  in  the  prin- 
cipal musical  number  of  the  opera,  the  newly 
fledged  prima  donna  sheds  her  long  skirts,  and 
makes  her  appearance  in  a  radiantly  saucy 
little  costume,  of  which  the  abbreviated  skirts 
and  low  cut  bodice  revealed  the  tiniest,  most 
delicately  rounded,  and  most  faultless  of  fig- 
ures. In  this  the  singer  is  the  essence  of 
dainty  jauntiness.  Her  tiny  feet  fairly  flew 
around  the  stage,  her  brief,  flaring  skirts  were 
as  saucy  as  herself.  She  came  flitting  to  the 
middle  of  the  stage  as  lightly  as  a  butterfly, 
provided  with  a  drum.  With  this  she  dazzled 
us  with  another  branch  of  her  art,  for  her 
drumming  is  an  art.  Besides  her  light  sure- 
footedness,  her  graceful  physical  poise,  she 
has  the  gift  of  manual  dexterity.  The  move- 
ments of  her  little  hands  were  as  unerring  as 
the  sustaining  flutter  of  a  humming  bird's 
wing,  and  she  threw  in  some  fancy  touches 
with  the  drumsticks  with  the  same  effortless 
ease  and  airy  sureness. 

Mme.  Scheff  can  receive  a  curtain  call  with 
a  vivacious  grace  and  with  an  air  of  spon- 
taneous happiness  that  is  most  fascinating 
to  see.  In  fact,  when  one  marks  the  felicitous 
tact  with  which  she  meets  every  issue  it  is 
very  apparent  that  this  pretty  creature  was 
born   to   be   fortune's   favorite. 

And  yet,  after  all,  she  is  not  such  an  abso- 
lute, unquestioned  beauty.  Aside  from  her 
exquisite  voice,  and  spontaneous  gayety  of 
temperament,  prettiness,  daintiness,  a  fine 
physical  finish  is  her  dowry.  You  look  at  her 
with  perfect  satisfaction,  and  her  nose,  which 
might  otherwise  be  open  to  criticism,  is  not 
too  long  because  it's  Fritzi  Scheff's  nose. 
Even  in  the  matter  of  name,  fate  was  kind 
to  her.  If  she  had  collected  all  the  name- 
experts  in  the  world,  and  coaxed  them  into 
devising  a  name  that  was  in  character  with 
her  unique  and  bewitching  little  self,  they 
could  not  have  hit  upon  one  more  in  keeping. 

Mme.  Scheff — no,  Fritzi ;  madame  seems 
too    top-heavy    for     the     miniature     soprano ; 


Fritzi  Scheff,  then,  is  supported  by  a  com- 
pany that  is  appropriately  meritorious  for  the 
talent  to  which  it  forms  a  setting.  Robert 
Michaelis,  already  referred  to,  is  very  satis- 
factory as  the  leading  male  singer,  and  the 
two  leading  comedians  in  the  troupe,  William 
Pruette  and  Claude  Gillingwater,  have  indi- 
viduality and  humor.  The  first  is  a  good  vo- 
calist with  a  powerful  bass.  Claude  Gilling- 
water is  no  singer.  I  do  not  believe  he  was 
called  upon  to  sing  a  note.  It  is  by  the 
quality  of  his  acting  that  he  shines,  and 
through  the  attraction  of  his  personality  that 
he  pleases.  Mr.  Gillingwater  had  the  best 
lines  in  the  piece,  and  he  uttered  the  dryly 
humorous  cynicisms  of  the  promoter  with  a 
thoroughly  American  appreciation  of  their  ir- 
reverent candor.  Leo  Mars  gave  a  very  Gallic 
flavor  to  his  impersonation  of  Gaston,  but  as 
a  singer  of  funny  songs  he  lacked  humor  and 
the  power  to  hold  the  interest  of  his  audience. 
The  character  of  Mrs.  Hiram  Bent  is  not  a 
bad  sketch  of  an  American  millionairess  on 
the  economical  hunt  for  bargains,  and  the 
Keokuk  accent  of  Bertha  Holly,  who  imper- 
sonates the  touring  Iowan,  was  as  natural  as 
the  lazy  good  humor  of  the  promoting  hus- 
band. 

Among  other  familiar  figures  was  that  of 
Josephine  Bartlett,  almost  unrecognizable 
without  the  grotesque  make-up  which  used  to 
be  her  chronic  condition.  I  did  not  recog- 
nize her  until  suddenly  one  of  those  sudden 
upward  vocal  slides  into  falsetto  brought  back 
the  once  familiar  atmosphere  of  "Robin 
Hood." 

The  chorus  is  one  of  the  best  trained  we 
have  heard  in  light  operatic  productions. 
Their  pianissimo  effects  are  particularly  fine. 
They  have  several  effective  numbers,  and 
sing  them  with  a  perfection  that  argues  fre- 
quent rehearsals  and  excellent  ladership. 

Victor  Herbert's  music  is  characterized  by 
the  usual  lyric  sweetness  we  have  grown  to 
expect  and  by  a  dainty  lightness  and  delicacy 
of  style  that  seems  peculiarly  felicitous  as  an 
aid  and  accompaniment  to  the  charm  of  the 
star.  The  book  of  the  play,  which  is  the 
work  of  Henry  Blossom,  rises  above  the 
merits  of  the  usual  musical  comedy  libretto. 
It  is,  as  was  previously  stated,  something  of 
a  departure  from  musical  comedy  traditions, 
and  the  author  wins  favor  for  the  divergence 
by  the  skill  with  which  he  blends  comedy  and 
sentiment.  It  is  a  very  light  diet,  and  we  are 
accustomed  to  taking  such  notable  stars  as 
Fritzi  Scheff  more  seriously.  But,  for  a  work 
of  its  kind,  it  serves  as  a  particularly  appro- 
priate vehicle  for  the  delightful  art  of  the 
most  charming  opera  bouffe  star  we've  seen 
this  many  a  day. 


"My  dear,  I  couldn't  match  that  dress 
goods."  "You  couldn't  ?"  "No ;  and  after 
what  the  various  clerks  said  to  me,  I  can't  see 
why  a  person  in  tolerable  circumstances  should 
want  to  match  it." — Louisville  Courier-Jour- 
nal. 


Ralph     Stuart,     in     "Strongheart,"     follows 
Fritzi  Scheff  at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


After  having  it  impressed  upon  us  in  sea- 
son and  out  of  season  that  the  Queen  of 
Spain  is  the  one  ideal  mother  of  the  century, 
it  is  a  little  disconcerting  to  find  that  the 
royal  lady  drove  off  to  the  hotel  in  Paris 
and  left  her  baby  behind  at  the  railway  sta- 
tion. In  sober  truth,  that  is  exactly  what  she 
did.  The  precious  little  Spaniard  had  been 
duly  introduced  to  M.  Fallieres.  the  President 
of  the  French  Republic,  who.  with  that  fine 
and  non-committal  diplomacy  peculiar  to  the 
Frenchman,  had  remarked  ecstatically.  "Well, 
now.  that  is  a  baby."  There  is  no  record 
that  M.  Fallieres  kissed  it.  He  probably  de- 
puted that  solemn  function  to  his  wife,  if  it 
is  customary  to  kiss  royal  babies  at  all.  The 
procession  had  started  for  the  hotel,  had,  in- 
deed, reached  the  hotel,  when  the  absence  of 
a  familiar  cry  reverberated  through  the  air 
and  the  ineffable  baby  was  seen  to  be  in  a 
vacant  place.  Fortunately,  no  harm  was  done. 
As  soon  as  the  National  Guard  had  been 
mobilized  and  the  police  had  been  furnished 
with  full  descriptions,  the  baby  was  found  at 
the  railway  station,  just  where  he  had  been 
left.  When  he  was  eventually  brought  to  the 
hotel  all  the  ladies  said  he  was  a  darling, 
or  words  to  that  effect.  The  Prince  of  the 
Asturias  himself  said  nothing,  being  other- 
wise occupied  in  a  successful  effort  to  convey 
the  big  toe  of  his  right  foot  into  the  left  cor- 
ner of  his  mouth,  but.  if  precedent  and 
heredity  count  for  anything,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  at  some  later  date  he  will  fully  recipro- 
cate the'sentiments  thus  early  showered  upon 
him  by  admiring  ladies. 

The  queen  is  said  to  be  exercised  in  her 
mind  lest  some  attempt  be  made  to  purloin 
the  future  King  of  Spain.  It  is  not  easy 
to  understand  why  any  one  should  wish  to 
own  a  King  of  Spain,  and  a  baby  at  that, 
except  his  lawful  parents,  but  the  maternal 
solicitude  has  been  so  great  that  it  is  said  an 
artificial  or  imitation  baby  has  been  used  upon 
certain  occasions  where  the  proximity  of  the 
public  has  been  a  little  too  immediate.  What 
a  thing  it  is  to  be  a  queen  !  Our  own  parental 
experience  is  real,  although  limited,  but  we 
do  not  remember  at  any  time  feeling  a  mo- 
ment's uneasiness  lest  a  felonious  greed  for 
babies  should  deprive  us  of  an  ownership 
which  was  never  challenged  nor  disputed. 
Nor  can  we  recall  any  temptation  upon  our 
own  part  to  acquire  a  predatory  wealth  in  the 
matter  of  babies  or  to  throw  ourselves  open 
to  a  charge  of  tainted  babies.  Let  the 
Queen  of  Spain  make  herself  easy  upon  this 
score.  We  fully  believe  that  her  baby  is 
unique  in  the  annals  of  infancy,  that  it  is  a 
living  picture  of  its  father,  or  of  its  mother, 
or  both,  singly  or  in  combination,  as  she 
may  prefer.  We  are  willing  to  enthuse  over 
her  baby  to  any  imaginable  extent  short  of 
kissing  it.  but  we  do  not  wish  to  own  it.  Nor, 
we  believe,  does  any  one  else  outside  a  lunatic 
asylum. 

The  picture  postal  craze  is  bad  enough  in 
America,  but  in  England  it  is  so  acute  as  to 
interfere  seriously  with  the  theatrical  profes- 
sion. A  well-known  manager  says  that  in 
several  towns  he  could  mention  a  picture 
postal  beauty  will  draw  $2500  a  week  more 
.  to  the  theatre  than  a  first-class  company  with 
a  fine  play. 

"For  the  actress  to  succeed  nowadays  it  is  not 
necessary  for  her  to  study  acting  or  to  learn 
how  to  sing  or  even  to  improve  her  general 
education.  The  principal  qualification  is  a  pretty 
photographic  card,  the  likeness  on  which  more  or 
less  resembles  the  lady  in  question.  These  cards 
must  be  exhibited  in  the  prominent  thoroughfares, 
and  the  public  must  be  informed  in  a  discreet 
fashion   that  she  will   autograph   them." 

The  manager  in  question  goes  on  to  say 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  a  woman  who 
combines  beauty  and  talent,  and  that  there  is, 
indeed,  not  much  use  trying  to  do  so,  as  the 
public  are  quite  willing  to  flock  to  the  theatre 
to  see  beautiful  "actresses"  who  can  neither 
sing,  dance,  nor  act.  He  feels  that  he  might 
just  as  well  abandon  the  artistic  side  of  his 
business  altogether  and  start  a  kind  of  Bar- 
num's    Beauty    Show. 

Our  suffering  friend  is,  of  course,  quite 
right  in  saying  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  a 
combination  of  beauty  and  talent.  Nature 
rarely  gives  with  both  hands  in  this  way, 
and  it  must  certainly  be  discouraging  to  dis- 
cover that  such  a  rara  avis  is  not  worth  look- 
ing for  and  that  the  public  cares  for  nothing 
except  a  pretty  face,  irrespective  of  either  in- 
telligence or  ability. 


Wondrous  are  the  ways  of  the  Parisian 
dressmaker.  That  she  exercises  a  ruthless 
tyranny  over  her  sisterhood  throughout  the 
world  is  an  uncontradicted  platitude  and  one 
of  the  commonplaces  of  civilization,  but  that 
she  resorts  to  the  subtle  powers  of  hypnotism 
is  a  new  accusation  that  seems  not  wholly 
devoid  of  foundation.  How  else  can  we  de- 
scribe the  fascinations  of  the  mannequin  who 
forms  an  important  part  of  every  great  dress- 
making establishment?  For  the  benefit  of  the 
uninitiated,  it  may  be  well  to  state  what,  or 
rather  who,  the  mannequin  is.  The  manne- 
quin ib  a  pretty  girl  of  the  best  Parisian  va- 
riety, who  has  an  abunadnce  of  that  vague 
and  i'  definable  charm  that  we  call  chic  be- 
lusi  there  is  ho  corresponding  term  in  any 
inguage.  The  duties  of  the  mannequin 
si   iple    and    even    enviable.      She    has    a 


room  for  her  special  use.  Its  walls  are  lined 
with  clothespresses  filled  with  those  peculiar 
"creations"  so  distinctive  and  so  unique  that 
each  one  has  its  own  arbitrary  name.  These 
marvels  are  not  shown  in  the  ordinary  and 
haphazard  way.  When  the  spider  sees  that  a 
fly  is  in  the  web,  or  rather  when  the  sales- 
woman scents  a  probable  customer,  she  sends 
a  message  to  the  mannequin — and.  of  course, 
there  are  several  in  each  establishment,  with 
varying  heights  and  complexions — who  at  once 
puts  on  the  particular  costume  called  for  and 
trips  out  onto  a  tiny  stage,  gracefully  prome- 
nading up  and  down  in  such  a  way  as  to  show 
off  the  "creation"  to  the  best  possible  advan- 
tage. That  is  where  the  hypnotism  comes  in. 
No  matter  who  the  customer  may  be.  no  matter 
how  much  she  may  differ  architecturally  and 
otherwise  from  the  mannequin,  she  imagines 
forthwith  that  the  only  difference  between 
herself  and  the  pretty  creature  on  the  stage  is 
the  possssion  of  that  costume,  and  that  if  it 
once  becomes  her  own  she  will  look  just  as 
pretty  and  just  as  graceful.  She  won't.  Dress 
can  never  be  more  than  a  supplement  to 
natural  grace.  It  can  never  take  its  place, 
but  where  is  the  woman  who  will  admit  that 
the  mannequin's  charm  is  in  herself,  or  that 
the  costume  can  do  no  more  than  frame  and 
display  the  inimitable  gifts  of  nature? 


of  a  million  dollars,  has  been  transferred 
safely  from  the  Transvaal  to  the  hands  of 
King  Edward,  who  probably  examined  it  with 
some  curiosity  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  put 
it  aside,  never  to  think  of  it  again. 

The  Cullinan  diamond  on  its  travels  gave 
more  trouble  than  a  healthy  baby.  Two  ath- 
letic railway  detectives,  fully  armed  and  with 
a  due  sense  of  their  responsibilities,  were  de- 
puted to  guard  the  precious  package  on  its 
journey  from  Johannesburg  to  Capetown  and 
to  see  it  safely  into  the  strongroom  of  the 
steamship  that  was  to  carry  it  to  London. 
Every  safeguard  that  could  be  devised  was 
employed,  and  the  package  was  duly  delivered 
without  incident  or  mishap.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  package  contained  no  diamond  at  all. 
It  was  quite  worthless,  and  was  intended  only 
I  as  a  blind.  As  soon  as  it  had  been  duly  dis- 
!  patched  from  Johannesburg  the  Cullinan  dia- 
mong  itself  was  packed  in  an  ordinary  box 
and  mailed  to  Capetown  in  the  most  prosaic 
manner,  and,  of  course,  came  to  hana  in  due 
course,  but  any  one  who  had  been  disposed 
to  steal  it  en  route  would  have  been  wo  fully 
misled  by  the  widely  advertised  method,  and 
even  if  they  had  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the 
guards  they  would  have  been  ill-rewarded  by 
an  empty  parcel. 


It  is  pleasant  to  announce  that  a  remedy 
for  baldness  has  at  last  been  discovered. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  about  it,  because 
the  discoverer  is  a  New  York  physician  and 
the  affair  has  been  recorded  in  some  of  the 
Sunday  supplements.  It  is,  therefore,  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  and  not  of  mere  surmise  or  rumor, 
and  it  is  so  delightfully  simple  that  a  mere 
child  can  work  it.  Here  is  the  formula: 
Take  a  leucodescent  lamp  with  a  bulb  of  500 
candle-power,  surrounded  by  a  parabolic  re- 
flector that  throws  the  light  upon  the  desired 
surface.  The  application  will  stimulate  hir- 
sute growth  where  the  condition  is  due  to  a 
lack  of  nutrition  of  the  follicles,  'the  neces- 
sary machinery  can,  of  course,  be  bought  over 
the  counter  at  any  hardware  store. 

The  general  antipathy  to  baldness  is  a  little 
hard  to  understand.  If  baldness  were  un- 
known, we  should  probably  use  the  razor  as 
industriously  upon  the  tops  of  our  heads  as 
we  do  upon  our  faces,  but  we  strenuously  ob- 
ject to  deprivations  that  are  beyond  our  con- 
trol and  inflicted  by  nature.  That  the  man 
who  shaves  regularly  should  think  the  loss  of 
his  hair  to  be  an  intolerable  infliction  is  a 
little  paradoxical,  but  that  is  just  one  of  the 
contradictions  of  human  nature  that  we  must 
be  content  to  accept  without  explanation.  It 
is  very  certain  that  the  abolition  of  baldness 
would  extinguish  a  great  deal  of  alleged 
humor.  Captain  Mahan  says  that  when  he 
appeared  before  the  students,  of  Oxford  to  re- 
ceive his  honorary  degree  he  was  received 
with  a  solicitous  inquiry  as  to  why  he  did  not 
get  his  hair  cut,  which  he  thought  was  pe- 
culiarly hard,  seeing  that  his  baldness  was 
without  human  parallel.  With  the  disappear- 
ance of  this  malady  we  should  hear  no  more 
of  the  bald-headed  man  who  went  into  the 
barber's  shop  and  was  asked  if  he  wanted  a 
hair-cut  or  a  shine.  In  fact,  a  whole  brood 
of  unfeeling  and  hard-hearted  pleasantries 
would  vanish  from  amongst  us.  Perhaps 
"they   never  would   be   missed." 


The  American  souvenir  hunter  has  been 
attracting  some  attention  in  London.  One  en- 
terprising visitor  was  unkindly  disturbed  in 
the  act  of  chipping  flakes  of  stone  from  one 
of  the  ornamental  pillars  in  St.  Paul's  cathe- 
dral and  offered  the  all-sufficient  explanation 
that  he  "only  wanted  a  bit  of  St.  Paul's  to 
take  back  with  me  to  America."  Mr.  Wall, 
the  librarian  of  the  Stratford  Memorial 
Theatre,  tells  of  a  visitor  who  offered  a  sub- 
stantial  sum  for  a  few  pinches  of  dust   from 


the  interior  of  Shakespeare's  tomb.  A  stranger 
was  found  in  the  British  Museum  in  the  act 
of  stripping  a  piece  of  lining  from  a  mummy 
case,  while  another  surreptitiously  cut  the  but- 
ton from  the  coat  of  an  attendant.  A  number 
of  women  who  were  visiting  the  Tower  of 
London  professed  to  feel  themselves  much 
aggrieved  because  they  were  not  allowed  even 
the  smallest  keepsake  from  the  crown  jewels 
stored  in  that  historic  fortress.  There  is  a 
general  belief  that  the  dazzling  display  in  the 
tower  is  nothing  more  than  a  replica  of  the 
actual  crown  jewels,  in  spite  of  the  formidable 
iron  cage  and  the  jealous  watchfulness  of  the 
attendants.  When  Colonel  Blood  actually  got 
safely  away  with  the  sceptre  it  is  said  that 
the  authorities  decided  that  the  tower  was 
not  a  fit  place  for  so  much  treasure  which 
could  not  be  adequately  guarded  while  ex- 
posed to  the  public  view.  That,  of  course, 
may  be  only  a  rumor  and  the  contents  of  the 
iron  cage  may  be  all  that  they  claim  to  be, 
but  this  is  a  point  that  it  would  be  well  to 
determine  before  making  any  attempt  to  imi- 
tate Colonel  Blood's  escapade.  The  redoubt- 
able colonel  was  eventually  pardoned  for  some 
inscrutable  reason,  but  a  successor  could 
hardly  count  upon  a  like  immunity  in  these 
days  of  unromantic  retribution. 

Hotel  keepers  have,  of  course,  their  own 
standing  grievances  against  the  souvenir 
hunters,  but  these  must  be  set  down  as  among 
the  risks  of  the  profession.  The  theft  of 
spoons  and  cups  is  so  far  a  recognized  prac- 
tice as  almost  to  have  wriggled  its  way  out 
of  the  ten  commandments,  but  what  are  we 
to  say  of  the  man  who  tried  to  carry  away  a 
stained  glass  window  from  an  ancient  London 
church  or  that  other  genius  who  successfully 
carried  away  the  surplice  in  which  a  famous 
clergyman  had  just  preached? 


The   Cullinan   diamond,  valued  at  a  quarter 
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Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  very  bald-headed  man  went  into  a  barber 
shop  and,  plumping  himself  down  in  the  chair, 
said:  "Hair-cut!"  The  barber  looked  at  him 
a  moment  and  replied:  "Why.  man,  you  don't 
need  no  hair-cut — what  you  want  is  a  shine." 


The  pretty  nurse  had  taken  the  best  of  care 
of  the  steel  millionaire.  "I  want  you  to 
marry  me,"  said  he  simply.  "But.  Mr.  Gilt- 
redge,  this  is  rather  sudden."  "I  know,  child, 
I  know.  But  you'll  have  plenty  of  time  to 
get  used  to  the  idea.  I'll  have  a  fierce  time 
getting  rid  of  my  wife." 


Senator  Ingalls  was  always  quick  in  retort, 
although  he  was  himself  a  subject  of  some 
sharp  shafts.  Once  he  was  attacked  by  Sena- 
tor Eli  Saulsbury  of  Delaware,  the  second 
smallest  State  in  the  Union.  He  disposed  of 
the  whole  matter  by  saying:  "I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  that  great  State,  which  has 
three  counties  at  low  tide  and  two  counties 
at  high  tide,  for  his  advice." 


The  Reverend  Doctor  Newman  Smyth  of 
New  Haven  was  asked  by  the  representative 
of  one  of  the  worst  of  modern  newspapers  for 
"a  bright,  terse  interview  about  hell,"  for  its 
Sunday  edition.  Doctor  Smyth  very  kindly 
complied  with  the  request ;  his  article  was  as 
follows :  "Hell,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  place 
where  the  Sunday  edition  of  your  paper 
should  be  published   and  circulated." 


In  a  Glasgow  car  was  an  aged  Irishman, 
who  held  a  pipe  in  his  mouth.  The  con- 
ductor told  him  he  could  not  smoke,  but  he 
paid  no  heed.  Presently  the  guard  came  into 
the  car,  and  said,  with  a  show  of  irritation  : 
"Didn't  I  tell  you  you  couldn't  smoke  in  this 
car?"  "Well,  Oi'm  not  smoking."  "You've 
got  a  pipe  in  your  mouth."  "So  ''i  have  me 
feet  in  me  boots,"  said  Pat,  "but  -')i'm  not 
walking." 


A  very  self-confident  young  barrister  was 
once  introduced  to  Sir  Henry  Hawkins  and 
throughout  his  conversation  boasted  of  what 
he  hoped  to  do  in  the  future.  "Ah,"  said  his 
lordship  at  last,  "so  you  hope  to  be  famous 
one  day.  eh  ?"  "Yes,"  replied  the  barrister, 
"one  day  I  hope  to  have  the  world  at  my 
feet."  "Why,  what  have  you  been  doing  all 
this  time?"  inquired  Sir  Henry;  "walking  on 
your  hands?" 


The  Edmonton  firemen  are  complaining 
about  people  sending  in  alarms  from  the  new 
boxes  by  trying  to  post  letters  in  them.  A 
young  fellow  was  noticed  the  other  day  gazing 
lovingly  at  a  letter  as  he  stood  on  the  street 
corner.  After  fondling  it  for  a  moment,  he 
went  up  to  a  fire  alarm  box  and  tried  to  get 
it  inside.  A  passer-by,  who  had  been  watch- 
ing him,  however,  intervened:  "I  know  your 
heart's  on  fire,"  he  observed,  "but  I  think  you 
had  better  use  the  box  at  the  next  corner." 


One  day  a  celebrated  advocate  was  arguing 
before  a  very  rude  old  Scotch  judge,  who 
pointed  with  one  forefinger  to  one  of  his 
ears,  and  with  the  other  to  the  opposite  one. 
"You  see  this,  Mr.  X  ?"  "I  do,  my  lord," 
said  the  advocate.  "Well,  it  just  goes  in  here 
and  comes  out  there,"  and  his  lordship  smiled 
with  the  hilarity  of  a  judge  who  thinks  he 
has  actually  said  a  good  thing.  "I  don't 
doubt  it,  my  lord,"  replied  the  advocate ; 
"what  is  there  to  prevent  it?" 


In  a  Southern  hunting  region  a  visitor  was 
taken  out  on  what  was  apparently  his  first 
hunt  for  quail.  In  a  cotton  field  the  dogs 
were  working  upon  a  covey,  the  sportsman 
and  his  friend  from  the  North  standing  still, 
when  suddenly  the  quail  appeared  between 
the  rows  of  cotton,  running.  The  visitor 
raised  his  gun  to  fire,  whereupon  his  Raleigh 
friend  cried  out :  "Don't  shoot  them  run- 
ning!" "I  won't,"  replied  the  visitor  in  a 
trembling  voice.  "I'm  waiting  for  them  to 
stop  !" 

Shortly  after  a  new  administration  took 
hold  of  a  well-known  Southern  railroad  a 
great  number  of  claims  were  preferred  against 
the  company  on  account  of  horses  and  cattle 
being  killed  along  the  line  in  Kentucky.  To 
make  matters  worse,  it  appeared  that  every 
animal  killed,  however  worthless  it  may  have 
been  before  the  accident,  invariably  figured  in 
the  claims  subsequently  presented  as  being  of 
the  best  blood  in  Kentucky.  One  day,  in  con- 
versation with  one  of  the  road's  attorneys,  the 
president  became  very  much  excited  in  refer- 
ring to  the  situation.  "Do  you  know,"  he  ex- 
claimed, bringing  down  his  fist  on  the  desk, 
by  way  of  emphasis,  "I  have  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  nothing  in  Kentucky  so  improves 
live  stock  as  crossing  it   with    a   locomotive." 


Two  natives  of  Dublin  met  at  Donnybrook 
Fair  and  there  was  the  usual  exchange  of 
shillelah  compliments,  and  the  skull  of  one 
was  smashed.  At  the  trial  of  the  victorious 
youth,  a  surgeon  testified  that  the  victim's 
temporal  bone  was  as  thin  almost  as  an  egg- 
shell. Nevertheless,  O'SuIlivan  was  con- 
victed of  homicide,  and  when  asked  if  he  had 
anything    to    say    before    sentence,    he    simply 


remarked  to  the  judge:  "Yer  honor,  I'm  sorry 
about  this  thing,  but  you  heard  what  the  doc- 
tor said  about  the  unfortunate  young  man,  an' 
I  leave  it  to  yer  honor,  now,  if  that  was  any 
kind  of  a  head  to  go  to  a  fair  with  in  Ire- 
land." 


A  State  senator  of  New  York  says  he  was 
riding  in  the  smoking-car  on  a  little  one-track 
road  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  two 
weeks  ago,  and  in  the  seat  in  front  of  him 
sat  a  jewelry  drummer.  He  was  one  of  those 
wide  -  awake,  never-let-any-one-get-the-better- 
of-him  style  of  men.  Presently  the  train 
stopped  to  take  on  water,  and  the  conductor 
neglected  to  send  back  a  flag-man.  A  limited 
express,  runing  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an 
hour,  came  along  and  bumped  the  rear  end 
of  the  first  train.  The  drummer  was  lifted 
from  his  seat  and  pitched,  head  first,  against 
the  seat  ahead.  His  silk  hat  was  jammed 
clear  down  over  his  ears.  He  picked  himself 
up  and  settled  back  in  his  seat.  No  bones 
had  been  broken.  Then  he  pulled  off  his  hat, 
drew  a  long  breath,  and,  straightening  up, 
said:  "Hully  gee!  Well,  they  didn't  get  by 
us  anyway !" 


THE    MERRY    MUSE. 


The  Result. 
To    "market,"    to    "market," 

A  fortune  to  win; 
Home  again,   home  again. 

Shorn  to  the  skin. 


What's  in  a  Name? 
There  was   a  tall    Russian   named    Muski — 
Wumiskiliviskivitchuski. 

You    may    say    his    name    twice 
If  you  think  it  sounds  nice, 
But   I   bet   it   will   make  your  voise   husky. 

— Co.  nadia  n    Co  u  rier. 


Down  to  Cases. 

Up  rushed  a  frantic  person,  an  extremely  nervous 
feller. 

And    panic-stricken,    trembled,    when    he    saw    the 
paying   teller. 

His    fingers    wobbled    terribly    the    while    he    seized 
the  pen 

To   draw    his    balance.     Accurately    $37.10. 

Who    is  this    nervous   person    fearing   poverty,    her 
sting? 

The   author  of   the   epigram :    "Gold    is   not    every- 
thing." 

— New    York    Evening    Mail, 


To  Mr.  Dooley. 

I'm    an    ould    man,     Martin,     which     they    tell     me 
ye  are  not, 
An'    I    feel   it    is   me   privilege   to   spake   a   word 
or    two, 
Fur    it's    grand,    lad,    it's    grand,    th'    opportunity 
you've    got, 
Where  Fame,  aye!  an'   Duty,  too,  are  beckonin' 
to    you. 
'lis    mesel',    lad.    would    never    know    a    minyit's 
peace   or   rest 
In    the    grave    I'll    soon    be    fillin' — an'    I'd    not 
deserve  the  same — 
Did    I    fail    to    call    upon    ye    from    this    island    o' 
the   blest 
To    give   back   the  best   that's   in    ye   to    the    soil 
from  which   it  came, 
bo    rise,    lad,    O !    wise    lad,    an'    come    into    your 
own. 
Fur    the    young    man    o'    wisdom    is    the    strong 
man   o'    might. 
An'    the    seat    wherein    we'd    put    ye,    lad,    would 
fit   ye   like    a    throne. 
Come!   we  need  ye  here   in    Parli'mint  to   battle 
fur  the  right. 

Now,    I've  read  your  editor'als  in  the  papers  ivry 
wake. 
An'    I'm    charmed    wid    all    your    wisdom,    though 
your    spellin's    bad    indeed, 
But    there    niver    yet    was    Irishman    but    had    the 
gift  to   spake 
A    thousand    times    more    illoquint    nor    he    could 
write   or   read ; 
An'    so,    bekase    the    things    ye    say    are    true    as 
truth    itsel', 
An'   since   the  salt   of  Irish   wit's   in   ivrything  ye 
write. 
I'm    sure    that    ye   could    take    the    floor   an'    spake 
yer   thoughts    as    well 
As    Grattan    or    O'Connell,    or    as    aven    Emmet 
might. 
Lord  save  us;  but  we've  need  of  ye  to  plead  the 
cause    tn'-day. 
Fur  thim    we    have  are    'aten    up    wid   jealousies 
an'    pride; 
O!    Martin,   lad,    I'd   give   a   dale    if    I    could    only 
say 
I    hearu    ye    spake    in     Parli'mint    jisht    wance 
before  I  died.  — T.  A.   Daly. 


Tennessee  bred  two  great  orators  in  the 
olden  days — Andrew  Johnson,  a  Democrat, 
once  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Gus- 
tavus  A.  Henry,  a  Whig,  known  as  the  "Eagle 
Orator  of  the  South."  They  ran  against  each 
other  for  Governor,  and  when  a  long  series 
of  joint  debates  had  reached  its  close  Johnson 
addressed  the  Whigs  in  the  audience :  "I 
have  spoken  with  the  boasted  eagle  orator 
from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Unaka 
Mountains,  and  as  yet  I  see  no  flesh  in  his 
talons  nor  blood  on  his  beak."  Quick  as  a 
flash  Henry  was  on  his  feet,  saying:  "The 
American  eagle  is  a  proud  bird,  and  feeds 
not  on  carrion." 


A.  Hirschman. 

At    the    old    location.      Much    enlarged.      1641 
and  1643  Van  Ness  Avenue. 


Dr.    E.    O.    Cochrane,    Dentist.    No.    1179 
Ellis  Street,  between  Gough  and  Octavia. 


California   Limited 


Best  for  equipment, 
scenery.  A  first- 
exclusive  use  of  first- 
trip  on  the  Santa 
east    assures    perfect 


speed  service,  safety, 
class  train  for  the 
class  passengers.  A 
Fe  Limited  to  the 
satisfaction. 


Call,  write  or  phone 

F.  W.  PRINCE,  City  Ticket  Agent 

673  Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  Phone  Temporary  315 


BANKING 


MERCANTILE  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

484  CALIFORNIA  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 

Capital  Paid  in $2,000,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  {October  31.1907) 1.951,043.77 

Wm.  G.  Irwin,  President  H.  T.  Scott.  Vice-President 

John  D.  McKee Vice-Presicent  and  Cashier 

W.  F.  Berry Assistant  Cashier 

O.  Ellinghouse Assistant  Cashier 

A.  H.  Winn Trust  Officer 

This  Company  is  authorized  to  act  as  Executor  and  as  Trustee  in  all  Capacities 

A  GENERAL  BANKING  BUSINESS  TRANSACTED 

Interest  allowed  on  daily  balances  subject  to  check 

Accounts  of  Banks,    Corporations,    Firms  and    Individuals    Solicited 
SAFE   DEPOSIT    VAULTS 


The  Anglo-Californian  Bank,  Ltd. 


Established    1873. 

FICE  MAIN     OFFICE 

m  Pine    and    Sansome    Streets, 

SAN     FRANCISCO. 

-,T „    ( I.    Steinbart 

Managers:  |  p    N    Lilientha 

CAPITAL   PAID    IN 

SURPLUS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS. 


BRANCHES 

1030    Van    Ness    Avenue 

2049  Mission  Street 

San    Francisco 


.SI. 500.000 
.    1,362,895 


A  General  Banking   Business  Conducted.     Accounts  of  Corporations,    Firms  and    Individuals 
Solicited. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS  AT  VAN  NESS  AVENUE  BRANCH. 


Security 
Savings  Bank 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

San  FrancUco,  Cal. 


Authorized  Capital       -       $1,000,000.00 
Paid-up  Capital,     -       -  500,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits      305,000.00 

40/    Interest 
/O    Per  Annum 


Interest  at    the  Rate  of   4  per  cent,  per  annum 

was  paid  on  Deposit*  for  Six  Months, 

ending  June  29,  1907. 

DIRECTORS 

Wm.  Babcock,  S.  L.  Abbot,  O.  D.  Baldwin. 
Joseph  D.  Grant,  E.  J.  McCutchen,  L.  F.  Mon- 
teagle,  R.  II.  Pease,  Warren  D.  Clark,  Jas.  L. 
Flood,  J.  A.  Donohoe,  John  Parrott,  Jacob 
Stern. 


French    Savings    Bank 

The    French    Savings    Hank    Building,     108-110 
Sutter  Street. 


THE  FRENCH-AMERICAN  BANK 

occupies   offices    in   the   same   building. 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legatlet.  Vice-President ;  Leon  Bocqueraz,  Vice- 
President. 

Directors — J.  E.  Artigues,  O.  I'.ozio,  J.  A. 
Bergerot,  E.  j.  DeSabla.  J.  M.  Dupas,  ).  S. 
Godeau.  N.  C.  Babin,  George  Belaney,  II.  ile 
St.    Seine. 


The  French  Savings  Bank  is  now  installing 
Safe  Deposit  I!uxls  which  will  soon  he  ready 
for  the  use  of  the   Bank's  clients. 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


Guaranteed    Capital    $1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..  1.000,000.00 
Deposits,   June  29,    1907 38,156,931.28 

OFFICERS— President,  N.  Ohlandt:  First 
Vice-President,  Daniel  Meyer;  Second  Vice- 
President,  Emil  Kohte;  Cashier.  A.  H.  R. 
Schmidt;  Assistant  Cashier.  William  Herr- 
mann; Secretary,  George  Tournv;  Assistant 
Secretary.  -V.  II.  Muller;  Goodfellow  &  Eells, 
General   Attorneys. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS— N.  Ohlandt, 
Daniel  Meyer,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart, 
I.  X.  Walter.  J.  \V.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillman, 
Jr.,   E.   T.    Kruse  and   W.   S.   Goodfellow. 


THE    UNIVERSITY    SAVINGS    BANK 

BERKELEV,  CALIFORNIA. 
Savings  and  household  checking  accounts 
invited.     Interest  on  deposits 
DIRECTORS— Geo.     P.     Baxter.    President:    J. 
W.    Richards,    f  'ice-Presideni ;    Henjamin    Bangs. 
Vice-President;    Louis    Titus,    l>r.    Thos.    Alli- 
son,   A.    G.    Freeman,    Duncan    Mel  -uffie,    Perry 
T.   Tompkins,   F.   L.   Lipman,   W.  J.   Hotchkiss, 
P.    II.    Atkin>.n),    (_  tishicr. 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

U.    S.    Assets S2.493.154 

Surplus   483.989 

PACIFIC  COAST   DEPARTMENT 

1004    mum  ii  O.T-'    i  XCHANGE 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

I.   I.   Kenny  W.  L.  W.   Millek 

Manager  Assistant  Manager 


Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Company 


Established   1850 

Tola]    Assets    

Surplus  tu    Policy-Holders. 


OF  HARTFORD 

55,721,433.00 

J..,8>,186.00 


BENJAMIN   .1.    SMITH 

Manager    Pacific    Department 

itS  CALIFORNIA    STREET 
San    Francisco 


$665,000,000.00 

Are  invested  in  all  the  Building  and  Loan  Associ- 
ations in  the  United  States.  This  is  more  than 
the  capital  of  all  the  National  Banks. 

WHY  IS  THIS? 
Because  they  are  the  safest  investment  in  the  world 
and  pay  the  best  interest  on  money  deposited. 
The  Continental  Building  and  Loan  Association 
of  San  Francisco,  is  the  largest  in  the  United  States 
and  pays  6  per  cent,  payable  semi-annually,  on 
term  deposits;  4  per  cent  on  ordinary  deposits,  and 
from  5  to  6  per  cent  on  monthly  savings. 


=$3,500= 


For  sale,  nn  easy  terms,  a  cozy  home  prop- 
erty in  Los  ( latos  I  lelightfuliy  situated.  All 
modern  improvements.  Completely  furnished. 
A    few    moments'    walk  to    Interurban 

depot.     Add  ess   Boj    H  Los  Gatu- 


THE    ARGONAUT 


November  30,  1907. 


Pears' 

"A  shining  coun- 
tenance"  is  pro- 
duced by  ordinary- 
soaps. 

The  use  of  Pears' 
reflects  beauty  and 
refinement.  Pears' 
leaves  the  skin  soft, 
white  and  natural. 

Matchless  for  the  complexion. 


PERSONAL. 


Fairmont  Hotel 

Croivns  the  most  magnificent 
site  in  the  heart  of 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


European  Plan 


Rates  $2.50  and  upward 
Cuisine  and  service  unsurpassed 
All  rooms  outside 
Every  room  <voith  bath 


=MANAGEMENT   OF= 


The  Palace  Hotel  Company 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Most    Delightful    Climate    on    Earth. 
Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 

American  Plan,  Summer  Rates  $3.50  per  day. 

"Good  Music"  and  "Fine  Automobile  Road, 

Los  Angeles-Riverside  to  Coronado." 

Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other    outdoor    sports 

every   day   in  the  year. 
Fishing,     Boating    and    Bathing    are    the    very 
best.      Send  for  Booklet  to 

MORGAN    ROSS,    Manager, 

Coronado   Beach,   Cal. 

Or  see  H.    F.    NORCROSS,  Agent, 

334   So.    Spring  St.,   Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;    Main  3917. 


Hotel  Rafael 

San  Rafael,  Cal. 
Open  year  around.  Headquarters  Automobile 
League.  New  and  commodious  garage.  Fifty 
minutes  from  San  Francisco.  Complete  change 
of  climate.  Tiburon  or  Sausalito  Ferry.  All 
modern   conveniences. 

F.  N.  Orpin,  Proprietor. 


These    trade-mark    cris^ 

Cres^p 

BARI  E\j 

Perfect  Breakfastfl 

PANSY    FLOUf^rb? 

Unlike  all  Vner 

Forsook  i 

FARWELL  &  RAINES.  4 

TOSS 

dDes 
MTFF 

ptes   on   every  package 

rrftS    and 

fc  Health  Cereals. 
.^fake   and    Biscuit. 
■    ^y<  grocers. 
ple.^rrite 

Ifown.  n.  y..  u.  s.  a. 
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obtained  for  you  on  any  amount  above 
1,000,  secured  by  first  mortgage  on  im- 
proved city  real  estate.  The  mort- 
gage made  payable  to  you  and  prompt 
payment  of  principal  and  interest  are 
f  xther  guaranteed  from  our  funds. 
Bank  references. 

C  lifomia  Properties  Limited 

1  700  Call  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and 
around  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be 
found  in  the  following  department : 

The  past  week  has  been  rather  a  dull  one 
in  society,  the  reason  for  this  being  probably 
the  fact  that  Thanksgiving  is  essentially  a 
"home"  event,  and  there  is  but  little  enter- 
taining save  of  an  intimate  nature  around  this 
holiday.  Most  of  the  debutantes  have  been 
formally  presented  to  the  social  world  and 
smaller  affairs  are  now  being  given  in  their 
honor.  The  first  of  the  month  will  witness 
the  announcement  of  several  interesting 
events,  however,  and  until  the  Christmas  shop- 
ping begins  to  crowd  out  everything  else  there 
will  be  gayeties  galore. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss 
Charlotte  Hoffman,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Regula 
Hoffman  of  Berkeley,  to  Doctor  Vernon  L. 
Kellogg  of  Stanford  University.  Their  wed- 
ding will  probably  be  celebrated  in  Italy  early 
next  spring. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss 
Rachael  Hovey,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Chester  L.  Hovey,  to  Mr.  Julian  Stewart  Fair- 
weather.  No  date  has  been  announced  for 
the  wedding. 

It  is  announced  that  the  wedding  of  Miss 
Alice  Borel,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  An- 
toine  Borel,  to  Mr.  Aylett  Cotton,  Jr.,  will 
be  celebrated  on  Wednesday  next  at  high 
noon  at  Grace  Chapel,  on  the  Borel  estate  at 
San  Mateo. 

Mrs.  Henry  Wise  announces  the  engage- 
ment of  her  daughter,  Mabel  Nathalie,  to 
Emanuel   Elzas   of  Hull,   Yorks,   England. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Sophie  Borel,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Antoine  Borel,  to  Mr. 
John  Mellgren  Lewis  took  place  on  Wednes- 
day last  at  Grace  Chapel,  on  the  Borel  estate 
at  San  Mateo.  The  ceremony  was  celebrated 
at  noon,  the  Right  Reverend  William  Ford 
Nichols  officiating.  Mrs.  Louis  Bovet,  sister 
of  the  bride,  was  the  matron  of  honor;  Miss 
Alice  Borel  the  maid  of  honor,  and  Miss  Nita 
Borel,  Miss  Lupita  Borel,  Miss  Albertina 
Grove,  and  Miss  Irene  Grove  the  bridesmaids. 
Mr.  Aylett  Cotton,  Jr.,  was  the  best  man,  and 
the  ushers  were :  Mr.  Louis  Bovet,  Mr.  An- 
toine Borel,  Jr.,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Fickert,  Mr. 
John  Zeile,  and  Doctor  Reuben  F.  Hale.  A 
special  train  carried  the  guests,  who  num- 
bered about  one  hundred,  from  this  city. 
After  their  return  from  their  wedding  journey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  will  live  at  San  Mateo. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Theodoric  Louise 
Smith,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leigh  Rich- 
mond Smith,  to  Mr.  Joseph  O'Hara  of  this 
city  was  celebrated  on  Saturday  morning  last 
in  the  chapel  of  St.  Claire's  Church,  Santa 
Clara. 

A  skating  party  took  place  on  Monday  even- 
ing last  for  the  benefit  of  the  relief  fund  of 
the  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  Chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  the  patronesses 
of  the  affair  being:  Mrs.  Phebe  Hearst,  Mrs. 
Selden  S.  Wright,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin,  Mrs. 
J.  de  Barth  Shorb,  Mrs.  William  Aldrich,  Mrs. 
George  F.  Maynard,  Mrs.  William  Gwin,  Mrs. 
Ynez  Shorb  White,  Mrs.  Edward  P.  Cole,  Miss 
Carrie  Gwin,  and  Mrs.  William  Prichard. 

Miss  Martha  Calhoun  was  the  hostess  at  a 
dinner  on  Wednesday  evening  of  last  week  at 
her  home  on  Broadway,  the  party  going  after- 
wards to  the  Gayety  Club  dance. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Sterling  P.  Adams  enter- 
tained at  a  dinner  on  Thursday  evening  of 
last  week  at  their  home  at  the  Presidio. 

Mrs.  Fred  M.  Pickering  was  the  hostess  at 
a  bridge  party,  followed  by  an  informal  tea, 
on  Friday  of  last  week  at  her  home  on  Broad- 
way. 

Miss  Sallie  Maynard  was  the  hostess  at  a 
tea  on  Thursday  of  last  week  in  honor  of  Miss 
Augusta  Foute. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  was  the  hostess  at  a 
tea  on  Saturday  last  at  her  home  on  Cali- 
fornia Street  in  honor  of  her  debutante  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Kathleen  de  Young.  Assisting  in 
receiving  were:  Mrs.  Deane,  Miss  Helen  de 
Young,  Miss  Constance  de  Young,  Mrs.  Lan- 
sing Kellogg,  Mrs.  John  C.  Wilson,  Mrs.  J.  V. 
Coleman,  Mrs.  Nat  Messer,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Mar- 
tin, Mrs.  Oscar  Cooper,  Mrs.  Worthington 
Ames,  Mrs.  Frederick  McNear,  Mrs.  John  C. 
Wilson,  Miss  Lucie  King,  Miss  Frances 
Stewart,  Miss  Edith  Simpson,  Miss  Marguerite 
Barron,  Miss  Gertrude  Hyde-Smith,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Hyde-Smith,  Miss  Alexandra  Hamilton, 
Miss  Helen  Baker,  Miss  Genevieve  Walker, 
Miss  Augusta  Foute,  Miss  Mary  Keeney,  and 
Miss  Alice  Hager. 

Mr.  Cyril  Tobin  was  the  host  last  week  at 
a  picnic  at  the  Tobin  ranch  in  San  Mateo 
County. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts- 
Annexed     will     be     found     a     resume     of 
movements   to   and   from   this   city   and   Coast 
and    of    the    whereabouts    of    absent     Cali- 

fornians : 

Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker,  who  has  recently 
returned  to  America  from  Paris,  where  she 
spent  the  summer  and  fall  as  the  guest  of 
her  sister,  Princess  Andre  Poniatowski,  has 
taken  a  house  in  New  York  for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis  and  her  sons  have 
gone  to  their  country  place  near  Bakersfield, 
where  they  will  spend  the  winter.  Mrs.  Tevis 
has  taken  apartments  at  the  Lafayette,  on  Sac- 


ramento Street,  and  will  be  in  town  frequently 
during  the  season. 

Mrs.  Walter  Hobart  and  Miss  Mary  Eyre, 
who  have  been  in  Europe  since  the  spring, 
arrived  this  week  in  San  Francisco. 

Bishop  and  Mrs.  William  Ford  Nichols, 
who  returned  recently  from  their  Eastern  trip, 
are  still  at  their  San  Mateo  home,  but  will 
come  to  town  shortly  to  spend  the  winter  at 
the  Fairmont. 

Mrs.  Peter  Martin  is  expected  to  arrive 
from  New  York  next  week  to  join  Mr.  Mar- 
tin, who  has  been  here  for  some  weeks.  They 
will  spend  the  winter  as  the  guests  of  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Martin  here. 

Mr.  A.  N.  Drown  and  Miss  Newell  Drown 
have  returned  from  six  months'  travel  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  has  been  in  town 
for  several  days  as  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Evan  S. 
Pillsbury. 

Miss  Betty  Hammond,  who  is  spending  the 
winter  in  Santa  Barbara  with  her  brother  and 
sister-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hays  Ham- 
mond, is  here  for  a  fortnight  as  the  guest  of 
Miss  Frances  Thompson,  at  the  latter's  home 
on  Vallejo  Street. 

Miss  Mamie  Rodgers,  who  has  been  in  the 
East  since  March,  returned  a  few  days  since 
to  her  home  here. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurance  Scott  have  closed 
their  Burlingame  home  and  have  a  house  on 
Broadway  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  I.  Taylor  (formerly 
Miss  Daisy  Van  Ness)  have  arrived  from 
their  Boston  home  and  will  spend  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter  here.  They  are  occupying 
the  Van  Ness  home  on  Octavia  Street. 

Miss  Elena  Robinson,  who  has  been  abroad 
for  the  past  two  years,  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco  and  has  joined  her  mother,  Mrs. 
James  Robinson,  at  their  home  on  Scott 
Street. 

Mrs.  Breeze  and  Miss  Louisa  Breeze,  who 
have  been  spending  ten  days  in  town,  have 
returned  to  Del  Monte,  where  they  will  spend 
the  winter. 

Miss  Kate  Stone  has  gone  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara for  a  stay  of  several  weeks. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton  has  again  post- 
poned the  date  of  her  departure  for  Europe, 
and  will  remain  in  California  until  after  the 
first  of  the  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Davis  have  returned 
to  town  after  a  stay  of  a  fortnight  at  their 
country  place  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Shreve  have  returned 
from  a  stay  of  several  weeks  in  New  York 
and  have  opened  their  Pacific  Avenue  home 
for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Angellotti  and  Miss  Marian  Angellotti 
have  gone  East  and  will  spend  the  winter  in 
Virginia. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Dixon  of  Butte, 
Montana,  have  taken  apartments  at  the  Van 
Nuys  in  Los  Angeles  and  will  spend  the  win- 
ter there. 

Miss  Harriet  JollifTe  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco  after  a  stay  abroad  of  some  months' 
duration.  She  is  accompanied  by  her  cousin, 
Miss  Cryan,  who  will  spend  the  winter  here. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  de  Sabla,  Jr.,  will 
close  their  Burlingame  home  on  December  1, 
and  will  open  their  Octavia-Street  house  for 
the  winter. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Huntington  and  Miss  Marian 
Huntington  arrived  yesterday  (Friday)  from 
the  Orient,  where  they  have  been  traveling 
for  the  past  few  months. 

Mrs.  Charles  Ealand  (formerly  Miss  Kate 
Stow)  of  Santa  Barbara  is  visiting  here  as  the 
guest  of  friends. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Burton  Wallace  have  re- 
turned to  Alameda  after  an  extensive  tour  by 
automobile  through  the  British  Isles  and  Eu- 
rope. 

■<♦*■ 

Dr.  J.  Dennis  Arnold 
Hours,  2-4.  2201   California   Street 
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Luncheon  and  afternoon  tea — that's  all. 
But  ive  devote  ourselves  to  making  these 
especially  attractive  to  those  who  seek  com- 
fort and  careful  service. 

Ye  Tea  Cup  Inne 

1427  Bush  Street,  below  Van  Ness        (upstairs) 


E.    P.    BARRETT,    Member    S.    F.    Stock    and 
Exchange  Board 

H.   ZADIG,   Member  Merchants'    Exchange 
Phone    Temporary    1725 


Zadig  &  Co. 

Stock  Brokers 


324  Bush   Street 


San  Francisco 


We    have    installed    a    private    wire    connecting 
San  Francisco  with  Goldfield. 


Your  eyes  are  faithful  ser- 
vants— give  them  the  care 
and  attention  they  require. 
Our  business  is  to  tell  you 
how. 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser 

1757  Fillmore  St.  nMicl.m 


THE  CAFE 

OF  THE 

Hotel  St.  Francis 

IS  NOW  OPEN 

NOTE:  Main  building  will  open  posi- 
tively the  latter  part  of  this  month. 
Rooms  may  now  be  seen,  reservations 
made,  and  banquets  arranged  for. 


THE  NEW  HOTEL  VENDOME,  San  Jose 

Thoroughly  rebuilt  and  refurnished.  Unex- 
celled cuisine,  every  modern  convenience,  charm- 
ingly located  in  beautiful  park.  Swimming  pool, 
bowling  alleys,  tennis  courts,  and  sample  rooms 
for  commercial  men  downtown.  A  delightful  place 
to  spend  the  summer.      Rates  reasonable. 

HOTEL  VENDOME   COMPANY. 


There's  only  one 

DEL  MONTE 


Golf,  Sea  Uathing,  Motoring.  Parlor  car  from 
San  Francisco  twice  daily.  Special  week-end 
rates.  Free  art  exhibition  and  sales  gallery  of 
California  painters.  Week-end  golf  tournament 
during    the    summer. 

Inquire  Peck-Judah  Co.,  789  Market  Street,  In- 
formation Bureau,  Southern  Pacific,  Flood  Build- 
ing, or  H.  R.  Warner,  Manager,  Del  Monte, 
California. 


Hotel  Collingwood 

35th  St.,  bet.  5th  Ave.  and  Broadway 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

New  fireproof  hotel,  located  in  the  shopping 
and  theatre  district,  containing  every  modern 
device  for  comfort  of  guests. 

Positively  exclusive.     Service  a  la  carte. 


AMES  HARRIS  NEVILLE  CO. 

607-609  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 


TENTS 

Gold  Medal  Camp  Furniture,  Awnings, 

Hammocks,  Bags,  Twines 

and  Canvas 


IGouta  Snefirlj  (En. 

Leading  Printera,  Lithographers 
and  Label  Manufacturers 

Works :    Comer   Mission    and   Fifteenth    Streeta 

WE  PRINT  THE  ARGONAUT 


Bonestell,  Richardson  &  Co. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut   is 

furnished  by  us. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 


473  to  485  Sixth  St. 


San  Francisco 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE   &  CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
108-110   Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bldg. 
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No   Other  Food  Product 
has  a  like  Record 

Baker's  Cocoa 

10*7  Years  of  Constantly 
LZjJ     Increasing  Sales 
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PURE 

It  is  a  perfect  food,  aa  wholesome  as  it 
is  delicious;  highly  nourishing,  easily 
digested,  fitted  to  repair  wasted  strength, 
preserve  health,  prolong  life. 

Our  Choice  Recipe  Book,  contain- 
ing directions  for  preparing  more 
than  100  dainty  dishes,  sent  free 
on  request 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Established  1780 
DORCHESTER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


John  F.  Forbes 

Certified    Public   Accountant 
601   KOHL  BUILDING 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Peyton  Chemical  Co. 

Purchasers   and    Smelters   of 

COPPER,  GOLD  AND  SILVER  ORES,  ETC. 

Office:  Montgomery  Block,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Smelter    and    Works    at    Peyton,    Contra    Costa 
Co.,   Cal.;   P.  0-,   Martinez. 


Rov 
J  as. 

C.  Ward 
K.  Polk 

Jas. 
Geo 

W.  Dean 
E.  Billings 

GEO. 

E. 

BILLINGS 

CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

202 

California  St. 
San 

Phone,  Temporary  1011 
Francisco,  Cal. 

TERRA  C0TTA.PRESSED  8RICK.PIPE 
FIRE  PR00FIN6.R00FING  TILE-     ^n 
FLUE  UNIN6S.FIRE  TILE 
LAUNDRY  TRAYS      '" 


WORKS 

LINCOLN, CAL. 

-OFFICE 

EDDY  &  HYDE  STS..SAN  FRANCiSC'ft 


Wet  Weather  Goods 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER 
COMPANY 

573-579    Market    Street,    near    Second 
Telephone  Kearny  1788 


JOHN  G.  ILS  &  CO. 


Manufacturers 


High    Grade   French    Ranges 

Kitchen   and    Eakery   Outfits. 

827-829     Mission,     between     Fourth 
and  Fifth    Sts..    San    Francisco,   Cal. 


TO    LEASE 

A  modern  seven- room  chalet,  partly  fur- 
nished; redwood  finish;  all  modern  con- 
veniences; fine  marine  view;  near  car  line; 
call   Saturdays   or    Sundays;    adults. 

1715   EONTE  AVE.,  EERKELEY. 


PERSONAL. 


Army  and  Nauy. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army 
and  navy  people  who  are  or  have  been 
stationed  at  Pacific  Coast  points: 

Rear-Admiral  W.  L.  Capps,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  reappointed  to  be  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
construction  and  repair  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. 

Rear-Admiral  Richardson  Clover,  U.  S.  N,, 
was  promoted  to  his  present  rank  early  this 
month. 

Captain  Grayson  V.  Heidt,  Eleventh  Cav- 
alry, U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  two  months' 
leave  of  absence  on  a  surgeon's  certificate  of 
disability. 

Captain  Solomon  B.  Avery,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  appointed  district 
artillery  ordnance  officer  of  the  San  Francisco 
Artillery  District,  vice  Captain  Le  Vert  Cole- 
man, Coast  Artillery  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  relieved. 

Captain  B.  Frank  Cheatham,  quartermaster, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  report  to 
Colonel  John  M.  Clem,  U.  S.  A.,  president  of 
the  examining  board,  for  examination  to  de- 
termine his  fitness  for  promotion. 

Lieutenant  David  L.  Roscoe,  First  Cavalry, 
U.  S.  A.,  Army  General  Hospital,  Presidio  of 
San  Francisco,  has  been  ordered  to  proceed 
to  Los  Angeles  for  the  purpose  of  turning 
over  public  property.  He  will  return  to  this 
city  in  time  to  sail  with  his  regiment  on  the 
transport  leaving  this  port  on  December  5. 

Lieutenant  Aubrey  Lippincott,  Fourteenth 
Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  two 
months'  leave  of  absence,  with  permission  to 
apply  for  an  extension  of  one  month. 

Lieutenant  Joseph  V.  Kuznik,  U.  S.  A.,  is 
promoted  and  transferred  from  the  Ninth 
Cavalry  to   the  Fourth  Cavalry. 

Lieutenant  Arthur  G.  Hixson,  U.  S.  A.,  is 
transferred  at  his  own  request  from  the 
Fourth  Cavalry  to  the  Fourteenth  Cavalry. 

Lieutenant  Arthur  G.  Fisher,  Fourteenth 
Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  report 
to  Colonel  John  M.  Banister,  U.  S.  A.,  Fort 
Riley,  Kansas,  president  of  a  board,  for  ex- 
amination to  determine  his  fitness  for  promo- 
tion. 

Lieutenant  Hornsby  Evans,  Nineteenth  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  aide-de-camp  to  General 
Frederick  Funston,  Department  of  California, 
returned  on  Sunday  last  from  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence, which  he  spent  as  the  guest  of  his 
father,  Colonel  Robert  K.  Evans,  U.  S.  A., 
Jefferson   Barracks,  Missouri. 

Lieutenant  James  W.  Everington,  Twenty- 
Sixth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  is  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco  and 
report  to  the  commanding  general.  Army  Gen- 
eral Hospital  at  that  post,  for  observation 
and  treatment. 

Lieutenant  George  W.  Harris,  First  Infan- 
try, U,  S.  A.,  now  in  San  Francisco,  is  ordered 
to  proceed  to  Vancouver  Barracks  and  report 
in  person  to  the  commanding  officer  of  that 
post  for  duty  pending  the  arrival  of  his  regi- 
ment there. 

Lieutenant  George  C.  Rockwell,  Thirteenth 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  one 
month's  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  James  K.  Parsons,  Twentieth 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  Fort  Shafter,  Honolulu, 
has  been  granted  two  months'  leave  of  ab- 
sence, to  take  effect  upon  the  completion  of 
his  examination   for  promotion. 

Lieutenant  William  N.  Haskell,  Signal 
Corps,  TJ.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  upon  his 
arrival  here  to  report  to  the  commanding  gen- 
eral, Department  of  California,  for  duty  as 
assistant  to  the  chief  signal  officer. 

Surgeon  C.  Biddle,  U.  S.  N.,  is  ordered 
detached  from  duty  at  the  Naval  Training 
Station,  Yerba  Buena  Island,  and  ordered  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  examination  for  pro- 
motion. 

The  two  troops  of  the  Fourteenth  Cavalry, 
commanded  by  Major  Harry  Benson,  U.  S. 
A.,  have  returned  from  Yosemite  Park  and 
are  stationed  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


The  wonderful  violinist,  Jan  Kubelik,  this 
season  under  the  Frohman  management,  will 
give  concerts  in  this  city  about  the  middle  of 
January  under  the  direction  of  Will  L.  Green- 
baum,  who  also  announces  Josef  Hofmann,  the 
brilliant  pianist,  later  in  the  same  month. 
The  latest  engagement  made  by  Mr.  Green- 
baum  is  Jean  Gerardy,  the  world's  greatest 
'cellist. 

At  the  weekly  bridge  party  at  the  Hotel 
Vendome,  San  Jose,  on  Tuesday  night  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Wright  won  the  first  prize.  Last  Fri- 
day evening  Miss  Camille  Valdez,  under  the 
auspices  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.,  gave  a 
piano  recital.  Saturday  night  the  San  Jose 
Normal  School  Browning  Club  gave  a  very 
enjoyable  dance  at  the  hotel. 


J.   F.  Twist,   Dentist,    1476    Eddy   Street, 
near  Fillmore.     Phone  West  5304. 


San  Mateo  County 

ON  THE  NEW   AUTO  BOULEVARD 

LAWN   PLAN  PERPETUAL  CARE 


HOTEL    STEWART 

GEARY  STREET,  ABOVE    UNION  SQUARE,   SAN    FRANCISCO 

WILL  OPEN 
MONDAY,  DEC.  2 


250  rooms.  150  private 
baths.  European  plan,  $1.50 
a  day  upward.  American 
plan,  $3.50  a  day  upward. 
Cafe  a  la  carte.  Services 
secured  of  Chef  Greenfield, 
for  10  years  at  the  Van 
Nuys,  Los  Angeles.  Build- 
ing just  completed.  Every 
modern  convenience.  Lux- 
uriously furnished.  Stewart 
Automobile  and  Omnibus 
meet  all  trains  and  steam- 
ers. 

HOTEL 
JEFFERSON 

Turk   and   Cough   Streets 
San  Francisco 
Under    the    Same    Manage- 
ment 


Located  on  Geary  Street  above  Union 
Square,  in  the  heart  of  the  downtown  district. 
Car  lines  transferring  to  any  part  of  the  city 
pass  the  hotel. 


Oakland's    Beautiful    New    Hotel 
The 

Key    Route    Inn 

22d    Street    and    Broadway 

NOW     OPEN 

Beautifully  furnished  rooms  with  every  modern 
improvement.  Cafe  a  la  Carte  at  moderate 
prices.  N.    S.    MULLAN,    Manager. 


Byron 
Hot  Springs 

The  waters  cure  rheumatism — the  environment 
is  perfect — the  hotel  comfortable  and  supplied 
with  an  unexcelled  table.  See  Southern  Pacific 
Information  Bureau,  ground  floor,  James  Flood 
Building;  Peck-Judah  Co.,  789  Market  St.,  or 
address  hotel. 


Ask  for  the 


Open  Front  Home  Oil  Heater 

REFLECTS  HEAT  TO  THE  FLOOR 

GIVES  HEAT,  LIGHT,  COMFORT 

No  Springs  or  Catches  to  get  out  of  order 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

Try  One  Before  Buying  Any  Other 

TRADE  SUPPLIED 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

Cor.  Turk  and  Polk  Streets 


Removal  Notice 

San  Francisco  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

THE    BRANCH    OFFICES    of    the  San    Francisco    Gas    and    Electric    Com- 
pany, located  at 

500  HAIGHT  STREET, 
421  PRESIDIO  AVENUE, 
2965  SIXTEENTH  STREET. 
1260  NINTH  AVENUE. 

Will    be    DISCONTINUED   on    DECEMBER    1,    1907. 

The   business  of   these   offices   will,   on    and    after    the    above    date,    be    con- 
solidated   with    the    MAIN    OFFICES  of  the  Company. 

925  FRANKLIN  STREET,  CORNER  ELUS 

To    which    Offices    all    personal    applications    should    be    made    and     all      mail 
orders  addressed. 


We  Offer  This  Week 

Liberal    Reductions 

For  Only  Dependable  Qualities 

Bath  Robes,  Knitted  Coats 
shawls,  golf  vests 

Underwear  and  Hosiery 

For  Men  and  Women 


Cor.  Van  Ness  and  California  Street 
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L-iqueur 
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Peres  ebartrcux 


1  LIQUEUR  I 

I  Peres  Chartreux  | 

=  —GREEN  AND  YELLOW—  | 

=  This    famous    cordial    now    made    at    Tarra-  = 

~  gona,   Spain,   was   for  centuries  distilled  by  = 

S  the    Carthusian    Monks    (Peres    Chartreux)  = 

=£  at  the  Monastery  of  La  Grande  Chartreuse,  s 

—  France,  and  known  throughout  the  world  as  = 
=  Chartreuse.  The  above  cut  represents  the  = 
:=  bottle  and  label  employed  in  the  putting  — 
^  up  of  the  article  since  the  monks'  expulsion  = 
S  from  France,  and  it  is  now  known  as  — 
EE  Liqueur  Peres  Chartreux  (the  Monks,  how-  = 
rr  ever,  still  retain  the  right  to  use  the  old  — 
=  bottle  and  label  as  well),  distilled  by  the  = 
=  same  order  of  monks,  who  have  securely  — 
S  guarded  the  secret  of  its  manufacture  for  — 
~  hundreds  of  years,    and   who   alone  possess  — 

—  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  this  de-  — 
r:  Hcious  nectar.  ~ 
^  At  first-class  Wine  Merchants,  Grocers,  ^ 
=  Hotels,  Cafes.  = 
=  Batjer  &-  Co.,  45  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  = 
s  Sole  Agents  for  United  States.  — 
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Mild,  Rich 

and 
Satisfying 

Sanchez  y  Haya 

Clear  Havana 
Cigars 

Factory  No.  1  Tampa,  Fla. 

Tillmann  &  Bendel 
Pacific  Slope  Distributers 


CALIFORNIA   MADE 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


REBUILDING  AT  SECOND  AND  BRYANT  STS. 

SALES  OFFICE:  546  MARKET  ST. 

Phone,  TEMPORARY  2779 

OAKLAND  TEMPORARY  OFFICE  &  FACTORY 


FIFTH  AND  ADELINE  STS. 
LOS  ANGELES.  526  S     MAIN  STREET 
PORTLAND,     -     MACLEAY  BUILDING 


The  Citizens'  Alliance 

of  San  Francisco 

The  reorganization  of  the  CITIZENS'  AL- 
LIANCE having  been  effected,  under  the  direc 
tion  of  a  new  President  and  Executive  Com 
mittee — assisted  by  an  Advisory  Board  o: 
seven  y-five — and  associated  with  the  Citizens 
Indu.-.trial  Association  of  America,  of  New 
Yor!:,  notice  is  given  tbat  the  Legal  and  Pub- 
licit;-   Departments  are  open  to  its  members  at 

Rooms  917-918-920-922 
MI  ^CHANTS  EXCHANGE  BUILDING 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


"Did  you  have  a  fine  auto  trip?"  "Very 
much    so — all    fines." — Baltimore    American. 

"Edgar  is  a  splendid  talker,  isn't  he?" 
"One  of  the  finest  I  ever  escaped  from." — 
Life. 

"How  many  people  work  in  your  office.''" 
"Work?  Perhaps  two-thirds  of  them." — Flie- 
gende  Blatter. 

Stella — So  she  divorced  him  for  desertion? 
Bella — Yes,  he  positively  refused  to  live  in 
the  auto. — Evening  Sun. 

"I  haven't  a  pull  with  any  one,"  said  the 
unsuccessful  man.  "Oh,  yes,  you  have,  dear," 
said  his  wife,  encouragingly;  "with  the  fool- 
killer." — Life. 

Senator  A — And  do  most  of  your  constitu- 
ents think  as  you  do  on  this  question?  Sena- 
tor X. — Well,  most  of  them  think  as  they 
think  I  do. — Somervilie  Journal. 

"In  a  few  years,"  said  the  inventor,  "we 
will  be  traveling  by  airship."  "I  hope  so,"  an- 
swered the  automobilist.  "It  will  be  a  joke  on 
the  country  sheriffs." — Washington  Post. 

Tommy  Figg — Sister's  beau  kicked  my  dog 
yesterday,  but  I  got  even  with  him,  you  bet. 
Johnny  Briggs — How?  Tommy  Figg — I  mixed 
quinine  with  her  face-powder. — Indianapolis 
Journal. 

"Do  you  really  like  me,  Charley?"  "Sure. 
Don't  I  come  to  see  you  regularly?"  "But 
men  often  call  on  a  girl  for  whom  they  care 
little  or  nothing."  "Not  with  Christmas  loom- 
ing up." — Houston  Post. 

"Never  marry  a  man  to  reform  him,  dear." 
"I  won't,  auntie.  And  I'll  promise  you  an- 
other thing."  "What  is  that,  my  child?"  "I'll 
never  reform  a  man  for  some  other  girl  to 
marry." — St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

"Please,  mum,"  began  the  aged  hero  in  ap- 
pealing tones,  as  he  stood  at  the  kitchen  door 

on  washday,  "I've  lost  my  leg "     "Well,  I 

ain't    got    it,"    snapped    the   woman,    slamming 
the  door. — Everybody's  Magazine. 

Gladys — Papa  will  be  so  pleased  to  know 
that  you  are  a  poet.  Algernon — Ah!  Then, 
like  you,  he  adores  poetry.  Gladys — No,  not 
that,  but  the  last  one  of  my  lovers  he  tried  to 
lick  was  a  football  player. — Life. 

"I  wish  you  would  mention  this  to  Jinks. 
It  is  highly  important.  "I'll  mention  it  to 
him  today.'  "But  how  do  you  know  you  will 
see  him  today?"  "I'm  bound  to  bump  into 
him.  I  owe  him  money." — St.  Paul  Pioneer- 
Press. 

Policeman  (holding  dozen  tramp  on  side- 
walk)— No  damage,  ma'am  ;  he's  merely  having 
a  fit.  Kind  Lady — Gracious!  Shall  I  get  some 
water  and  throw  it  in  his  face?  Policeman — 
Do  you  want  to  kill  him  ? — Seattle  Post- 
Jntcliigencer. 

"Are  you  going  to  settle  anything  on  your 
daughter  ?"  asked  the  young  man  with  the 
cigarette  and  languid  air.  "Well,  it  rather 
looks  if  she  marries  you  that  she  is  going 
to  settle  something  on  me,"  replied  the  parent. 
—  Yonkcrs  Statesman. 

"Ah,"  said  the  press  humorist,  "I  see  you 
have  cut  out  one  of  my  jokes."  "Ha,  ha  !" 
"Found  it  funny,  did  you?"  "Excuse  me  for 
laughing,  old  man.  What  I  cut  out  was  an 
'ad'  on  the  other  side  of  the  page." — New  Or- 
leans  Times-Democrat. 

I  understand  that  he  has  long  been  a  stu- 
dent of  political  economy,"  said  the  visitor. 
"He  has,"  said  Senator  Glucose,  "and  his 
economy  in  politics  has  kept  him  out  of  office. 
He  thinks  he  can  be  elected  without  spending 
a  cent." — Town  and  Country. 

She — And  after  we  are  married,  dear,  you'll 
tell  me  everything  that  happens,  won't  you? 
Cousin  Fannie's  husband  does.  He — Well, 
darling,  I'll  go  Fannie's  husband  one  better. 
I'll  tell  you  a  lot  of  things  that  don't  happen 
at  all. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

Jack  (encountering  an  old  friend) — Hello, 
Jim  !  Fancy  you  volunteering!  Jim — Well, 
you  see,  I've  no  wife  and  family  and  I  love 
war.  But  what  brings  you  out  here  ?  Jack — 
That's  just  the  point.  I've  got  a  wife  and 
family  and  I  love  peace. — Regiment. 

"Is  bridge  still  popular,  Mrs.  Gamble?"  "It 
is  with  me — I  play  every  evening."  "For 
stakes?"  "For  high  stakes."  "It  must  be  an 
expensive  pleasure."  "No,  one  evening  I  win 
and  the  next  time  I  lose."  "Why  don't  you 
play  every  other  evening?" — Truth. 

"You  don't  really  mean  to  say  you  wouldn't 
like  to  get  out?"  demanded  the  prison  visitor. 
"Why,  I  thought  you  were  in  for  life."  "Oh, 
worse  than  that,  ma'am,"  replied  the  convict. 
"I'm  in  for  a  double  life.  I've  got  two  wives 
waiting  outside." — Philadelphia  Press. 

The  toiler  in  the  city  had  been  given  an 
advance  in  salary.  "Now,"  he  said,  jubilantly, 
"I  can  begin  saving  to  buy  a  farm."  Out  in 
Washington  the  agriculturist  looked  at  the 
check  received  for  his  season's  wheat.  "An- 
other such  crop  or  two  and  I  can  move  into 
the  city,"  he  mused. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  for  chil- 
dren's teething  is  guaranteed  under  the  Food 
and   Drugs  Act,  Serial  No.   1098. 


A  PERFECT  HOME 

I  am  building  residences  in  Presidio  Terrace,  San  Francisco's  only 
residence  park,  which  can  not  be  duplicated  in  San  Francisco  and  sold  for 
anything  like  the  price  I  am  asking.  The  first  residence  is  now  in  course 
of  construction  and  will  be  completed  in  January.  It  will  contain  entrance 
hall,  parlor,  large  reception  hall,  dining-room,  breakfast-room,  kitchen,  but- 
ler's pantry  on  first  floor,  and  five  large  sunny  bedrooms  and  two  bathrooms 
on  second  floor,  a  spacious  attic,  basement  with  laundry,  servant's  room, 
lavatory,  etc.  I  will  guarantee  the  construction  and  interior  finish  to  be 
first-class  in  every  particular.  This  beautiful  home  will  be  sold  with  the 
50-foot  lot  for  $17,000,  upon  terms  to  suit  the  purchaser. 

For  further  information  apply  to 

H.  B.  PINNEY,  Contractor  and  Builder 

care  Baldwin  &  Howell,  318-324  Kearny  St. 


Now  is  the  Time 

To  Buy  Bookcases 


The  GUNN  is  the  Style  to  Buy 

THEY  ARE  THE  BEST 

DOORS  HAVE  ROLLER  BEARINGS  AND 

ARE  REMOVABLE 

NO  UNSIGHTLY  METAL  BANDS 

EASILY  SET  UP 


EXAMINE  THESE   CASES 
BEFORE  BUYING 


Our  stock  is  large  in  four  dif- 
ferent finishes 

Geo.   H.   Fuller 
Desk  Co. 

663  MISSION  STREET 


For  Tour 
Breakfast 

GERMEA 

At  All  Grocers 


The  Johnson  -  Locke 
Mercantile  Co. 

Agents 
213   Sansome   St.,    San   Francisco,    Cal, 


MT.  TAMALPAIS  RAILWAY 
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TICKET  OFFICE  AT  SAUSALTTO  FERRY 


Fall  and  Winter  Tours 

EGYPT      THE  NILE 

PALESTINE  and 
ROUND  THE  WORLD 


THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

Flood  Building,  32  Powell  Street,   S.  F. 

140     OFFICES     ABROAD 

Cook's   Travelers'    Checks,    Payable  Everywhere 


STEAMSHIP  LINES 


AMERICAN  LINE 


PLY  MOl'Tll  —CHERBOURG SOUTHAMPTON 

St.     Louis Dec.    7     St.     Paul Dec.  21 

Philadelphia    .  .Dec.  14     New     York Dec.  28 

PHILADELPHIA QUEENSTOWN —  LIVERPOOL 

Haverford    ....  Dec.  12     Merion    Jan.    4 

Noordland     .  .  ■  Dec.  28     Haverford    .  .  .  -Jan.  18 

ATLANTIC  TRANSPORT  LINE 

NEW    YORK LONDON     DIRECT 

Minneapolis    .  .Nov.  30     Minnetonka     .  .Dec.  21 
Minnehaha    . . .  Dec.    7     Mesaba   Dec.  28 

BOLLANMMERICA  LINE 

NEW     YORK — ROTTERDAM,    VIA    BOULOGNE 

Sailings   Wednesdays  as  per  sailing  list. 

Statendam     ...Dec.    4     Potsdam     Dec.  25 

Ryndam    Dec.  18     Statendam    Jan.    8 


RED  STAR  LINE 


Merion 

Yailcrkuiil 


YORK — ANTWERP- — PARIS 

.  Dec.    4     Kroonland    ....  Dec. 
.  Dec.  1 1     Zeeland     Jan. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE 

NEW    YORK QUEENSTOWN LIVERPOOL 

*Cedric     Dec.    5     "Arabic    Dec.  19 

'Celtic    Dec.  12     'Baltic    Dec.  27 

N.      Y.  — PLYMOUTH — CHERBOURG — SOUTHAMPTON 

f*  Adriatic    ....  Dec.    4     'Oceanic    Dec.  1 7 

'Teutonic     Dec.  11     'Majestic     Dec.  24 

t_\'i.*T.L',    25,000    tons;    has    elevator,    gymnasium, 

Turkish    baths   and   *    band. 

BOSTON QUEENSTOWN LIVERPOOL 

Cymric Dec.   4,  Jan.    18,  Jan.   29 

arKsffi      Italy  and  Egypt 

VIA   AZOHES.    MADEIRA.    GIBRALTAR,    ALGIERS 

'Romanic Dec.  5,  Feb.   1,  Mar.  14.  Apr.  25 

'Cretic Dec.   11,  Mar.  28,   May  9,  June  20 

*Canopic Jan.  11,  Feb.  22,  Apr.  4.  "May  16 

•Republic Jan.   25,    Mar.    7,   Apr.    18 

•CEDRIC Jan.  4,  Feb.  15 

G.  N.  KOEPPEL,  Pass.  Agt.  Pacific  Coast,  36 
Ellis  St.,  near  Market,  San  Francisco. 


Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL    S.    S.    CO.) 
Have  Opened  Their  Permanent  Offices  at  Room 

240  James  Flood  Building,   San  Francisco. 
S.   S.  Hongkong  Maru    (calls  at  Manila).... 

Tuesday,   Nov.   26,  1907 

S.  S.  America  Maru.  ..  .Tuesday,  Dec.   17,  1907 
S.  S.  Nippon  Maru Tuesday,  Jan.  14,1908 

Steamers  will  leave  wharf,  corner, First  and 
Brannan  Streets,  1  p.  m.,  for  Yokohama  and 
Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu,  Kobe  (Hiogo), 
Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and  connecting  at 
Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Manila,  India,  etc. 
No   cargo   received  '  on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip   tick  ed  rates. 

For  freight  /lv  at  office,  James 

Flood  Buildin.  W.  H.  AVERY, 

! -L-neral   Manager. 
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Acquittal  of  Mr.  Ford. 

Just  as  the  Argonaut  goes  to  press  there  comes  news 
of  the  acquittal  of  Mr.  Tirey  L.  Ford.  This  was  Ford's 
second  trial  under  one  of  the  fourteen  or  fifteen  indict- 
ments found  against  him,  all  resting  upon  the  same 
transaction,  but  directly  related  to  different  members 
of  the  late  board  of  boodling  supervisors.  The  case 
was  on  trial  when  the  series  of  special  holidays  was 
inaugurated,  and  during  all  this  time  the  jury  has  been 
held  in  detention.  The  bulk  of  the  evidence  was  in 
before  the  holiday  adjournment  and  it  took  only  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday  of  this  week  to  clean  up  the  case. 

The  main  interest  in  the  Ford  case  all  along  has 
related  to  its  connection  with  the  Calhoun  case,  which 
is  scheduled  for  trial  this  week.  What  practical  effect 
the  result  as  to  Ford  will  have  upon  the  case  against 
Calhoun,  can  only  be  surmised. 

In  course  of  argument  in  the  Ford  case  on  Monday 
Assistant  Prosecuting  Attorney  O'Gara  made  the  broad 
and  unqualified  statement  that  there  was  no  evidence 
"to  connect"  either  Mr.  Mullally  or  Mr.  Abbott,  United 
Railroads   officials,    indicted   along   with   Calhoun   and 


Ford,  "with  these  transactions."  Accepting  this  state- 
ment as  authoritative,  the  public  is  wondering  why  the 
prosecution  secured  these  indictments,  and,  having  se- 
cured them,  why  it  does  not  now  move  for  their  dismissal. 
In  the  same  connection  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  grand 
jury  by  whom  all  the  so-called  graft  indictments  were 
presented  has  by  formal  resolution  asked  the  court  to 
dismiss  its  own  indictments  against  Messrs.  Brobeck, 
Umbsen,  and  Greene,  the  Parkside  exploiters.  Again 
the  question  arises,  if  there  is  no  justification  for  these 
indictments  why  were  they  ever  presented?  It  is  a  very 
serious  thing  to  challenge  the  integrity  of  a  citizen  and 
to  hold  him  for  a  long  period  under  the  ban  of  criminal 
suspicion  and  at  the  same  time  to  subject  him  to  painful 
anxieties  and  to  serious  expense.  How  are  these  prose- 
cuting agents,  and  how  are  these  grand  jurors,  to  justify 
themselves  for  indicting  men  against  whom  it  is  now 
admitted  that  there  is  no  incriminating  evidence? 

Some  weeks  back  in  commenting  on  the  Ford  case 
the  Argonaut  remarked  that  as  it  should  turn  out  the 
public  would  estimate  the  strength  or  the  weakness  of 
the  prosecution.  We  see  no  reason  to  modify  this  esti- 
mate. Failure  to  convict  Ford  is,  we  think,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  break-down  of  the  prosecution  in  those 
phases  of  its  work  which  have  exhibited  the  private 
and  sinister  aims  of  business  rivalry  and  of  personal 
malice.  The  mask  of  moral  purpose  has  now  worn  so 
thin  that  whoever  will  look  attentively  may  see  what 
is  behind  it.  If  the  prosecution  is  to  save  even  the 
shreds  of  its  personal  credit,  it  must  immediately  aban- 
don the  business  of  harrying  the  personal  and  business 
enemies  of  Messrs.  Spreckels  and  Phelan  and  proceed 
against  criminality  as  such  without  respect  to  persons. 
This  was  the  only  straight  and  worthy  course  at  the 
beginning ;  and  it  is  the  only  straight  and  worthy  course 
now. 


The  Sixtieth  Congress. 

The  sixtieth  Congress  began  its  first  session  at  the 
national  capital  on  Monday  of  this  week,  and  very 
quickly  got  through  with  the  larger  part  of  the  busi- 
ness of  organizing  itself.  Mr.  Joseph  Cannon  of 
Illinois  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  and  Mr.  John 
Sharp  Williams  of  Mississippi  was  again  made  the 
minority  leader  on  the  floor.  The  committee  assign- 
ments have  not  yet  been  announced,  but  the  hundred 
and  odd  new  members  will  easily  be  assigned  to  the 
committees  as  they  were  organized  in  the  last  Con- 
gress. The  Senate  organization,  of  course,  remains 
intact.  In  both  houses  the  Republican  party  is  largely 
in  the  majority,  that  party  again  having  control  of  the 
government  in  all  its  departments. 

There  is  important  work  for  this  Congress,  but  not 
much  of  it  is  likely  to  be  done  in  the  coming  long  ses- 
sion— at  least  it  will  turn  out  so  if  precedent  is  fol- 
lowed. We  are  to  have  a  presidential  campaign  next 
year — in  a  sense  the  campaign  is  already  on — and  this 
means  that  Congress  will  be  more  devoted  to  politics 
than  to  legislation.  Both  the  majority  and  the  minority 
will  spend  the  session  in  sparring  for  political  advan- 
tage, and  of  course  nothing  of  consequence  will  be 
done.  The  tariff,  which  the  Republican  party  has 
repeatedly  promised  to  revise,  will  not  be  "meddled 
with"  nor  will  attention  be  given  to  any  other  serious 
issue  that  can  possibly  be  avoided. 

The  one  important  subject  which  can  not  be  ignored 
is  that  of  re-regulating  our  finances.  We  have  just 
had  a  very  practical  demonstration  of  the  working 
deficiencies  of  our  system,  and  all  the  financial  doctors 
of  the  country,  including  many  of  the  quack  variety, 
are  busy  in  the  work  of  devising  schemes  of  better- 
ment. The  problem  is  how  to  organize  a  currency 
system  sufficient  to  normal  times  and  conditions  for 
those  abnormal  times  and  conditions  which  now  and 
again  come  upon  us.  Within  very  recent  experience 
the  country  has  been  saved  from  a  demoralizing  and 
ruinous  panic  by  the  banking  device  of  clearing-house 
issues,  supplemented  by  the  cooperation  of  State  execu- 


tives in  declaring  special  holidays.  It  is  desired  now 
to  find  a  way  to  do  legally  and  regularly  under,  the 
law  that  which  has  been  done  irregularly  and  extra- 
legally  by  the  banks  of  the  country.  The  President, 
who,  after  pushing  us  into  a  financial  mix-up,  is  now 
anxious  to  get  us  out  of  it,  has  been  counseling  with 
Pierpont  Morgan  and  other  experts  in  finance,  and  it 
is  given  out  that  as  a  result  of  these  conferences  he 
will  propose  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  financial 
legislation.  Nobody  knows  just  what  his  ideas  are,  nor 
will  know  before  his  message  goes  to  Congress;  and, 
unhappily,  the  Argonaut  for  this  week  can  not  wait 
upon  the  delivery  of  that  document. 

It  is  in  the  hands  of  Congress,  either  through  its 
wisdom  or  folly,  to  reestablish  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  or  to  accelerate  the  movement  which  during 
the  past  month  has  so  tended  to  paralyze  general  activi- 
ties, to  curtail  the  circulation  of  money,  and  to  destroy 
credit.  The  Argonaut  has  not  much  faith  in  effective, 
common-sense  action  in  the  present  conditions  of  the 
political  game.  The  most  it  hopes  for  is  a  negative 
advantage  through  the  general  indisposition  to  do  any- 
thing in  a  session  preceding  a  presidential  election. 


The  Writ  of  Injunction. 

Mr.  Gompers  and  Mr.  Bryan  seem  to  be  working 
together  to  take  from  the  courts  the  power  to  protect 
the  rights  of  person  and  property  by  equity  proceedings 
and  the  writ  of  injunction.  In  a  recent  speech  Mr. 
Bryan  declared  that  the  writ  of  injunction  originated  as 
a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  tyrants  for  the  oppression  of 
the  weak.  Following  this  expression  comes  the  organ- 
ization of  a  campaign  against  the  equity  jurisdiction 
of  the  courts  by  Mr.  Gompers  and  his  National  Federa- 
tion of  Labor. 

Equity  jurisprudence  had  its  origin  far  back  of  the 
common  law.  The  civil  and  common  law  being  of  uni- 
versal application,  equity  became  necessary  to  relieve 
and  protect  in  special  instances  in  which  the  legal  rem- 
edy was  inadequate  or  entirely  lacking.  So,  also,  equity 
was  found  necessary  to  correct  injustice  wrought  by 
application  of  the  general  law  to  cases  in  which  it 
worked  oppression.  Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr.  Gompers  bit- 
terly object  to  the  use  of  equity  jurisdiction  by  the 
courts,  in  the  form  of  the  writ  of  injunction,  to  protect 
willing  laborers  in  the  right  to  work,  and  employers  in 
their  right  to  employ  them.  When  a  strike  occurs, 
whether  caused  by  a  demand  involving  hours  and 
wages,  or  merely  for  a  recognition  of  a  labor  union, 
carrying  with  it  a  denial  of  the  employer's  right  to 
employ  any  but  members  of  that  union,  the  usual  means 
of  enforcing  such  demands  are  violence  and  lawless- 
ness. Willing  laborers  are  assaulted,  beaten,  and  mur- 
dered. The  property  of  the  employer  is  damaged  or 
destroyed.  The  lawful  peace  and  order  of  the  com- 
munity are  jeopardized  and  people,  not  parties  to  the 
issue,  are  endangered.  In  such  circumstances  Mr. 
Bryan  and  Mr.  Gompers  say  that  resort  must  be  had  to 
legal  and  not  equitable  remedies.  This  means  that  legal 
action  for  damages  must  lie  against  the  destroyers  of 
property.  But  those  destroyers  can  not  adequately 
respond  to  a  judgment,  if  at  all.  Peaceable  and  willing 
workingmen,  intimidated,  assaulted,  and  denied  the 
right  to  work,  have  what  legal  remedy?  Mr.  Gompers 
said  at  his  banquet  in  San  Francisco  that  such  work- 
ingmen "have  got  to  get  out  of  this  country."  What 
remedy  have  they?  Denied  resort  to  equity  jurispru- 
dence, they  have  none. 

The  writ  of  injunction  is  measurably  effective.  Be- 
cause it  is  effective,  Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr.  Gompers  object 
to  it.  If  they  succeed  in  coercing  the  politicians  to 
deny  courts  the  right  to  use  that  writ,  and  then  it  is 
found  that  the  victims  of  labor  union  violence  and 
vengeance  can  get  adequate  remedy  and  relief  under  the 
statutes  administered  by  the  law  courts,  every  one 
knows  that  their  success  in  destroying  the  equitable 
remedy  will  simply  inspire  them  to  destr  ' 
legal  remedy,  by  repealing  or  impairing  the 
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conspiracy  and  the  law  of  damages.  What  they  object 
to  is  not  the  form  of  the  remedy,  but  the  remedy 
itself,  whether  it  be  furnished  by  equity  or  by  law 
jurisdiction.  This  is  the  same  as  their  objection  to 
the  militia  and  the  police  as  the  instruments  of  peace 
and  order. 

The  marvel  of  it  all  is  that  any  decent  citizen  should 
fail  to  see  that  objections  to  equity,  to  law,  to  the 
militia  and  the  police,  come  only  from  those  who  wish 
to  break  ,the  law,  and  not  from  those  who  willingly 
obey  it.  Object  lessons  are  all  about  us  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Willing  workmen,  employed  on  our  street  rail- 
roads, are  yet  obliged,  in  effect,  to  live  behind  a  stock- 
ade and  carry  arms  to  protect  themselves  from  lawless 
violence.  In  the  last  five  months  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  property  has  been  destroyed  here  by  strikers, 
and  the  violence  and  destruction  go  on,  though  the 
municipal  government  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  reform  element.  We  take  occasion  to  say  that  this 
is  an  American  city,  degraded  and  disgraced  by  dis- 
order and  lawlessness,  and  that  there  can  be  no  real 
reform  until  its  streets  are  made  safe  for  the  lawful  use 
of  all  men,  and  all  are  free  to  follow  in  a  lawful  way 
any  lawful  occupation  to  support  life.  In  such  reform 
equity  jurisprudence  and  its  writs  and  restraining 
orders  have  their  part  to  play. 


Mr.  Langdon  Abroad. 

Mr.  William  H.  Langdon,  prosecuting  attorney  for 
the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  is  one  of  those 
travelers  whose  personal  importance  increases  in  ratio 
with  the  distance  from  home.  Here  in  San  Francisco 
we  know  Langdon  as  a  poor  creature  of  no  individual 
consequence  and  with  no  serious  part  in  the  work, 
either  good  or  bad,  achieved  by  the  prosecuting  office. 
Indeed,  if  Mr.  Langdon  were  a  man  of  real  character 
and  force,  he  would  now  be  at  home  busy  with  the 
manifold  activities  of  his  official  place.  He  has  been 
permitted  to  absent  himself  not  merely  because  he  is 
uesless  here,  but  because  even  in  his  own  office  his 
room  is  better  than  his  company.  This  is  why  Mr. 
William  H.  Langdon  is  now  strutting  about  in  remote 
parts,  talking  to  whomever  will  listen  to  him,  enjoying 
the  little  make-believe  importance  which  in  regions 
where  he  is  not  personally  known  attaches  to  his  official 
character. 

Mr.  Langdon's  talk  as  it  sifts  back  to  us  is  interest- 
ing on  many  accounts.  For  example,  we  learn  from  it 
that  Abraham  Ruef  "must  tell  all  he  knows"  and  that 
when  he  does  this  his  "services" — mark  the  word — 
"will  be  considered  in  determining  what  will  be  done 
with  him."  This  would  seem  to  imply  that  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Langdon  and  those  associated  with 
him  to  do  what  they  will  with  Ruef.  Those  who  have 
supposed  the  matter  of  what  is  to  be  done  with  Ruef 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  Judge  Dunne  will  be  interested  in 
this  statement.  Can  it  be  that  Judge  Dunne  has  placed 
the  powers  of  his  court  in  the  hands  of  Langdon  et  al.f 
Is  the  judicial  authority  to  be  reckoned  among  the  assets 
of  the  prosecution?  These  questions  are  at  least  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Langdon's  extraordinary  utterance. 

Again :  "Of  the  sixteen  supervisors  who  shared  in  the 
graft,  fourteen  will  not  be  prosecuted  if  they  stick  to 
the  stories  they  told  the  grand  jury.  Two  that  did  not 
will  be  sent  away."  This  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  threat  calculated  to  affect  the  testimony  of  certain 
witnesses.  If  their  testimony  shall  be  what  Langdon 
et  al.  want  it  to  be,  they  shall  stand  immune.  If  not, 
they  shall  be  "sent  away."  We  suggest  that,  the  next 
time  one  of  the  boodling  supervisors  is  called  upon  to 
give  testimony,  this  utterance  of  Mr.  Langdon  be  read 
to  him  in  open  court.  It  might  be  more  effective  at  the 
point  of  "brushing  up"  his  testimony  even  than  the 
dress  rehearsals  held  in  Mr.  Heney's  office.  It  ought 
to  be  understood  by  every  witness  that  a  bribe  of 
immunity  and  liberty  is  the  price  of  complaisance  and 
that  the  terrors  of  San  Quentin  will  be  the  fate  of  him 
who  dares  give  testimony  other  than  that  wanted  by 
Langdon  et  al.  In  fairness,  no  boodler  should  be  made 
to  testify  until  he  is  fully  informed  as  to  all  the  condi- 
tions. 

Still  again :  "I  am  sure  we  will  convict  Patrick  Cal- 
houn, head  of  the  United  Railroads,"  etc.,  etc.  This 
spoken  in  New  York  by  the  district  attorney  of  San 
Francisco  and  printed  broadly  is  nicely  calculated  to 
injure  Mr.  Calhoun  in  the  point  of  his  financial  and 
personal  resource,  and  therefore  still  further  to  damage 
the  market  value  of  his  street-car  property  here  in 
San  Francisco.  Almost  from  the  beginning  there  have 
!  c-n  c:  umstances  suggestive  of  a  purpose  not  more 
i-.ni  h  Mr.  Calhoun  for  any  crimes  he  may  have 
itteJ  than  to  put  the  property  of  the  United  Rail- 


roads upon  the  bargain  counter.  Messrs.  Spreckels 
and  Phelan,  be  it  remembered,  the  chief  promoters  and 
backers  of  the  prosecution,  are  likewise  the  promoters 
and  backers  of  a  street-railroad  project  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Is  there  any  possible  connection  between  these 
facts  ? 

The  theory  of  the  law  is  that  every  man  shall  be  pre- 
sumed innocent  until  he  is  found  guilty;  and  surely 
one  who  acts  in  the  name  of  the  law  ought  to  know  its 
presumptions  and  be  guided  by  them.  What,  then,  are 
we  to  think  of  a  prosecuting  officer  who  speaks  as  Mr. 
Langdon  has  spoken  concerning  a  man  who  has  denied 
guilt  and  has  pleaded  in  vain  for  an  immediate  trial? 
How  is  it  possible  to  justify  an  utterance  calculated  to 
deeply  injure  a  man  in  his  private  relations — a  man 
who,  whatever  the  ultimate  fact  may  be,  has  still  the 
presumptive  right  to  be  regarded  innocent?  What  is 
to  be  said  of  a  prosecutor  who  by  a  boastful  utterance 
betrays  the  malice  that  inspires  him — or  those  who 
have  made  themselves  his  masters — and  inflicts  in 
advance  of  the  event  a  penalty  due  only  to  demon- 
strated guilt? 

Mr.  Langdon  further  remarks  in  one  interview  that 
it  will  take  a  year  to  "clean  up"  San  Francisco  and  in 
another  interview  that  it  will  take  two  years.  This, 
indeed,  is  pleasant  reading  for  a  city  suffering  the  pains 
of  material  and  moral  exhaustion.  We  are,  it  appears 
by  Mr.  Langdon's  statement,  to  have  a  possible  two 
years'  course  of  the  same  kind  of  costly,  demoralizing, 
and  destructive  procedure  that  we  have  had  during  the 
past  year.  Evidently  there  is  to  be  no  effort  to  expe- 
dite matters,  to  get  done  with  the  whole  ruinous  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Langdon,  of  course,  likes  it ;  Mr.  Heney  no 
doubt  likes  it,  since  among  other  benefits  it  may  help  the 
politics  which  he  with  the  good  Pardee  and  others  are 
endeavoring  to  promote.  Mr.  Spreckels  and  Mr. 
Phelan  like  it  because — well,  among  other  things,  there 
has  been  a  tremendous  decline  in  the  market  price  of 
United  Railroads  stock. 

All  the  same,  if  William  H.  Langdon  were  a  man 
of  sensibility  or  decency,  if  he  were  a  man  who  under- 
stood the  first  rules  of  official  and  professional  obliga- 
tion, he  would  not  now  be  exhibiting  himself  before  the 
country,  dealing  out  promises  and  threats  to  prospective 
witnesses,  passing  sentence  upon  men  who  have  not  yet 
been  tried,  exposing  the  obliquity  and  deformity  of  his 
moral  and  mental  make-up. 


The  Ohio  Feud. 

It  is  hardly  thinkable  that  Senator  Foraker  plans  in 
dead  earnest  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  presidency.  No 
man  knows  the  game  of  politics  better  than  Senator 
Foraker;  and  he  must  certainly  know  that  in  the 
present  mood  of  the  country  neither  himself  nor  any 
other  man  of  what  we  may  call  the  reactionary  type 
could  possibly  be  successful  before  the  people.  What 
Mr.  Foraker  wants  is  to  deal  a  blow  to  Secretary  Taft, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  and  this  alone  that  he  has 
offered  himself  as  a  presidential  candidate  to  the  people 
of  Ohio,  and  has  asked  for  their  decision  in  a  general 
primary  election.  It  is  hardly  thinkable  that  in  such 
an  election  Mr.  Foraker  can  get  a  majority  vote;  prob- 
ably he  does  not  expect  it.  What  he  hopes  to  do  is  to 
carry  a  sufficient  proportion  of  the  voting  districts  to 
break  the  unanimity  of  Ohio's  delegation  to  the  national 
convention.  Taft  under  a  primary  vote  will  probably 
get  a  majority  of  the  delegates,  but  Foraker  will  get 
enough  to  divide  the  delegation — and  this  is  what  the 
senator  is  after. 

The  reactionary  and  protestor  in  politics  is  rarely  a 
pleasing  figure.  In  politics,  as  in  other  things,  the 
world  likes  the  man  who  aims  forward,  who  is  trying 
to  do  things,  rather  than  the  man  who  aims  backward 
and  who  is  trying  to  keep  other  people  from  doing 
things.  Senator  Foraker's  position,  therefore,  is  not 
one  likely  to  engage  the  interest  and  the  approval  of 
the  country.  It  is,  nevertheless,  impossible  not  to 
admire  his  courage.  What  he  thinks,  he  says;  what 
he  believes,  he  really  and  truly  believes  and  makes  the 
basis  of  his  personal  course  as  a  senator  and  as  a  poli- 
tician. Senator  Foraker  does  not  believe  in  President 
Roosevelt's  policies  and  does  not  personally  like  the 
man.  There  are  others  like-minded  in  congressional 
life,  but  in  most  instances  those  who  have  least  regard 
for  the  administration  are  backward  and  diplomatic 
almost  to  the  cringing  point.  Of  all  the  anti-adminis- 
tration senators,  Mr.  Foraker  was  the  only  man  last 
year  who  in  season  and  out  of  season  made  his  public 
policies  accord  with  his  private  opinions. 

Mr.  Foraker  will  never  be  President.  In  the  imme- 
diate mood  of  the  country  or  in  any  mood  that  is  likely 
to  come  within  his  day,  no  man  of  his  type  will  be 


President.  None  the  less,  he  has  certain  qualities  of 
courage,  initiative,  and  resource  which  might  well 
become  a  President. 

Journalism  Under  Ideal  Conditions. 

Recent  discussion  in  these  columns  of  the  relations 
of  journalism  to  the  national  life  and  character,  and  of 
the  progressive  degeneracy  of  journalistic  methods 
under  the  prevailing  system  of  cut-throat  commercial- 
ism, has,  it  appears,  attracted  attention  from  thoughtful 
men  in  and  out  of  newspaperdom  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  and  even  abroad.  With  reference  to  an  article 
in  the  Argonaut  of  September  14,  the  editor  has 
received  private  letters  of  commendation  or  dissent  or 
inquiry  from  no  less  than  seven  publishers  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  from  three  presidents 
of  universities,  from  one  famous  philanthropist,  from 
one  American  embassador  living  abroad,  and  from  num- 
berless members  of  the  journalistic  profession.  The 
suggestion  which  has  most  excited  attention  is  that 
of  a  newspaper  at  the  commercial  and  social  centre  of 
the  country  to  be  edited  and  published  under  conditions 
of  absolute  independence  on  the  score  of  its  own  finan- 
cial necessities.  Such  a  newspaper,  of  course,  must,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  be  put  on  the  same  basis  as  an 
endowed  university.  It  would  have  to  have  such  assur- 
ance of  ample  income  that  it  might  be  free  to  say  and 
do  the  things  that  ought  to  be  said  and  done,  not  only 
free  from  any  commercial  calculation,  but  likewise 
free  from  any  possibility  of  sinister  influence. 

But  even  if  the  necessary  endowment  were  provided, 
there  would  still  remain  the  serious  problem  of  personal 
organization  and  the  still  more  serious  problem  of 
maintaining  an  organization,  once  made,  upon  a  basis 
of  unquestioned  integrity.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  a 
newspaper  once  established  upon  the  basis  of  the 
highest  character,  separated  wholly  from  ordinary  busi- 
ness motives,  able  to  carry  forward  its  work  without 
regard  to  influences  or  diplomacies,  would  inevitably 
become  a  mighty  moral,  social,  and  political  influence, 
and  that  therefore  extraordinary  efforts  would  be  made 
to  cajole  or  seduce  it  from  the  line  of  strict  rectitude. 
At  this  point,  indeed,  lies  the  most  serious  problem. 
Immediate  integrity  might  be  assured;  but  how  about 
the  future  ?  How  are  the  purposes  lying  at  the  founda- 
tion of  an  endowed  newspaper  to  be  carried  forward 
under  the  changes  of  times  and  of  personal  agents  as 
the  world  moves  on?  Here,  we  repeat,  is  the  real 
problem  in  connection  with  an  endowed  newspaper. 
It  is  a  problem  much  deeper  than  that  involved  in  the 
endowment  of  a  great  school,  though  in  many  respects 
it  is  akin  to  it.  And  since  ways  have  been  found  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  endowed  schools,  we  believe 
that  ways  likewise  might  be  found  of  maintaining  the 
purposes  and  standards  of  an  endowed  journalism. 
However,  this  phase  of  the  question,  important  though 
it  is,  is  a  matter  of  detail  rather  than  one  directly 
related  to  the  broad  principle  involved. 

It  has  been  charged  as  a  reproach  against  American 
journalism,  even  in  cases  where  it  has  attained  very 
high  standards  under  the  rule  of  commercialism — as 
for  example  the  New  York  Evening  Post — that  it  is 
essentially  local  rather  than  national  in  its  scope.  On 
this  score  our  best  newspapers  under  careful  scrutiny 
suffer  when  compared,  for  example,  with  the  London 
Times,  which  is  the  newspaper  not  of  one  city,  but 
of  a  whole  nation.  The  reason  for  this  discrepancy 
is  manifest  to  whoever  will  contrast  the  conditions  of 
American  journalism  with  those  of  British  journalism. 
Great  Britain  has  but  one  capital — one  center  of  polit- 
ical and  social  life  and  interest.  In  America  we  have, 
besides  our  national  capital — which,  by  the  way,  is  far 
from  being  the  social  center  of  the  country  in  the  broad 
sense — some  two-score  State  capitals,  each  in  an  impor- 
tant way  a  centre  of  political  interest.  Furthermore, 
the  physical  magnitude  of  our  country  is  a  point  of 
disadvantage;  for  whereas  a  paper  printed  at  London 
can  reach  the  uttermost  bounds  of  Great  Britain  on 
the  day  of  issue,  a  paper  printed  at  New  York  can 
not  reach  the  national  centre  of  population  short  of 
twenty-four  hours,  and  can  not  be  read  in  San  Fran- 
cisco short  of  four  days  after  its  publication  date.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  difficulties  of  a  truly  national 
newspaper  in  the  United  States  are  very  serious,  if  not 
hopelessly  insurmountable. 

In  suggesting,  as  it  did  some  time  back,  a  great 
endowed  newspaper  at  the  social  and  commercial  centre 
of  the  country — New  York  City — the  Argonaut  had 
in  view  not  so  much  a  newspaper  to  circulate  largely 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country  as 
one  calculated  to  create  a  journalistic  standard  to 
which   local   newspapers   everywhere   would   be   called 
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upon,  at  least  in  some  degree,  to  measure  up.  An 
endowed  newspaper  published  at  New  York,  complete 
and  admirable  at  all  points,  could  not  fail  to  exert  a  pro- 
found influence  upon  journalism  everywhere,  since  it 
would  afford  a  basis  and  a  standard  of  comparison — 
make  a  pattern,  so  to  speak — which  would  enable  jour- 
nalistic critics  to  see  concretely  what  they  want 
and  what  is  possible  in  journalism.  With  one  great 
newspaper  reporting  events  with  absolute  fidelity  to 
truth,  without  fear,  favor,  or  bias,  the  commercialized 
journals  of  New  York  would  inevitably  be  required 
to  meet  the  situation  by  radical  reform  with  respect  to 
those  things  wherein  now  they  are  subject,  and  prop- 
erly so,  to  grave  censure.  And  let  the  standard  once 
be  fixed  at  New  York,  let  the  example  of  a  strictly 
judicial  journalism  be  definitely,  positively,  and  per- 
sistently made,  and  there  would  surely  rise  up  other 
newspapers  fired  by  the  inspiration  of  a  noble  model 
and  prompted  by  the  public  demand,  to  pursue  the  same 
methods  to  the  same  ends.  It  is  only  a  century  ago 
that  Stephen  Girard  made  the  first  notably  large  gift 
in  endowment  of  an  American  school.  Under  the 
inspiration  of  this  example  there  are  today  largely 
endowed  schools  in  every  quarter  and  corner  of  the 
country.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  result 
achieved  in  connection  with  our  higher  education  would 
be  duplicated  in  connection  with  a  higher  journalism? 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  importance 
of  an  immediate  and  substantial  re-creation  of  jour- 
nalistic standards  in  the  United  States.  President 
Roosevelt  has  declared  that  our  journalism  will  "deter- 
mine the  character  of  the  people  and  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment this  people  shall  possess."  Judge  Alton  B. 
Parker  has  declared  that  "journalism  is  the  mightiest 
force  evolved  by  modern  civilization."  Macaulay  once 
remarked  with  respect  to  a  subject  immediately  allied 
with  journalism:  "I  know  but  two  ways  by  which 
society  may  be  governed:  the  one  is  by  public  opinion, 
the  other  by  the  sword."  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  assert- 
ing that  public  opinion  is  the  king  which  rules  our 
country,  uttered  with  respect  to  our  journalism  this 
word  of  warning:  "If  you  would  have  a  soul  in  this 
marvelous  civilization,  with  lifting  power  in  humanity, 
look  well  to  the  nurture  and  training  of  your  king." 
More  comprehensive  and  perhaps  more  impressive  than 
any  other  is  the  warning  of  Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer,  who 
understands  the  force  of  journalism  as  well  as  any 
man:  "Our  republic  and  its  press,"  says  Mr.  Pulitzer, 
"will  rise  or  fall  together.  An  able,  disinterested, 
public-spirited  press,  with  trained  intelligence  to  know 
the  right  and  courage  to  do  it,  can  preserve  that  public 
virtue  without  which  popular  government  is  a  sham  and 
a  mockery.  A  cynical,  mercenary,  demagogic  press 
will  produce  in  time  a  people  as  base  as  itself." 

These  citations  call  for  no  amplification.  They  show 
that  in  the  opinion  of  men  of  the  highest  practical  wis- 
dom journalism  is  a  force  of  the  most  tremendous 
potentiality.  And  observing  as  it  does  the  progres- 
sive demoralization  and  degeneracy  of  a  commercial- 
ized press,  the  Argonaut  sees  but  one  way  towards 
better  things,  namely,  a  journalism  lifted  above  the 
conditions  of  necessity  and  complaisance.  This,  we 
believe,  is  the  one  effective  possibility  which  lies  before 
us.  In  other  words,  if  we  are  to  have  a  journalism  of 
true  and  honorable  standards,  we  must  find  a  way  to  get 
newspapers  that  can  not  be  broken  through  their  neces- 
sities nor  beguiled  by  sinister  influence — established 
after  the  fashion  of  our  schools  of  higher  culture; 
having  only  to  study  and  to  declare  the  truth  without 
regard  to  aims  and  schemes  of  mercenary  profit. 


drove  the  other  boodlers  from  their  supervisorships. 
Why  they  did  not  do  it  we  can  only  surmise.  Possibly 
it  was  thought  "good  politics"  to  leave  Andy  Wilson 
in  a  position  where  he  might  be  pointed  at  by  way  of 
discrediting  the  State  administration  and  the  Repub- 
lican party.  Possibly  even  so  long  as  six  months  ago 
Mr:  Heney  was  planning  that  active  break-in  upon 
State  politics  which  he  has  only  lately  carried  into 
effect.  Possibly  the  interest  of  the  prosecution  in 
official  cleanness  and  purity  does  not  extend  anywhere 
outside  the  field  of  United  Railroads  franchises.  At 
any  rate,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  graft  prosecution 
did  not  put  Andy  Wilson  out  of  business  because  they 
didn't  want  to.  We  suggest  to  the  writer  of  the  above 
letter  that  he  address  his  question  directly  to  Mr. 
Spreckels  or  Mr.  Heney. 


An  Inquiry  from  Los  Angeles. 

Los  Angeles,  November  29,  1907 
Editor  Argonaut  : — I  note  in  the  Argonaut  of  23d  instant 
that  you  question  why  the  attorney-general  did  not  months 
ago  proceed  against  Andy  Wilson  upon  the  basis  of  his  graft 
confessions,  "thereby  getting  the  desired  vacancy  [in  the  State 
railroad  commission]  by  making  the  criminal  a  convict."  I 
have  wondered  why  the  graft  prosecution  did  not  make  Wil- 
son resign  the  railroad  commissionership  at  the  time  he  was 
given  his  contract  of  immunity.  Between  the  date  of  Wil- 
son's confession  and  the  date  of  his  enforced  resignation  at 
the  hands  of  Governor  Gillett  there  surely  was  not  a  moment 
when  he  might  not  have  been  called  down  and,  as  you  put  it, 
"thrust  out"  by  a  word  from  Mr.  Heney  or  Mr.  Spreckels. 
Why  did  they  not  do  it  ?  I  have  pondered  over  this  matter 
again  and  again  without  being  able  to  discover  one  reason 
justifying  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  graft  prosecution  to 
throw  Wilson  out  of  the  railroad  commission  at  the  time  they 
threw  the  other  boodlers  out  of  the  board  of  supervisors. 

A.  J.  Anderson. 

The  question  which  this  writer  puts  has  been  in  the 
minds  of  many  during  the  past  several  months.  Un- 
questionably the  prosecution  could  have  driven  Wil- 
son  from   the   commissionership   as   promptly   as   they 


San  Francisco's  Hotels. 

The  hotel  service  of  San  Francisco  has  now  been 
reinforced  by  the  opening  of  the  St.  Francis.  This  was 
done  by  an  informal  dinner  given  by  the  management 
on  Friday,  November  29,  and  the  congratulations  on 
so  speedy  and  complete  a  rehabilitation  were  well 
deserved.  The  St.  Francis  Hotel  is  now  all  that  it 
ever  was  and  more,  and  its  open  doors  mean  that 
another  long  step  has  been  taken  toward  the  restora- 
tion of  San  Francisco's  old-time  hospitality.  With 
the  Fairmont  and  the  St.  Francis  in  full  swing,  we 
need  not  hesitate  to  invite  the  world  and  his  wife  to 
visit  us,  nor  be  at  all  apprehensive  that  any  single 
feature  of  the  best  hotel  life  of  civilization  will  be  lack 
ing.  For  the  new  Palace  Hotel  we  must,  of  course, 
wait  a  little  longer,  but  there  is  nothing  vague  or  uncer 
tain  about  its  rebuilding.  The  ground  has  been 
cleared,  contracts  are  let,  and  another  eighteen  months 
or  so  ought  to  put  us  once  more  in  possession  of  a 
completed  trio  of  hotels  equal  to  any  that  the  Conti 
nent  or,  indeed,  the  world  can  produce.  There  can 
not  be  much  wrong  with  any  city  that  can  thus  give 
such  energetic  attention  to  the  demands  of  hospitality 
and  be  prepared  at  such  short  notice  to  entertain  upon 
so  lavish  and  splendid  a  scale.  There  will  be  no 
"roughing  it"  for  visitors  to  San  Francisco. 

Of  course,  there  is  still  a  lot  to  be  done.  Such  hotels 
as  the  St.  Francis  and  the  Fairmont  and  the  Palace  are 
essential  to  any  great  city  that  thinks  good  things  of 
itself  and  that  wishes  to  entertain  not  merely  well,  but 
as  well  as  it  can  be  done  anywhere  on  earth.  But 
there  must  also  be  a  large  number  of  smaller  hotels  for 
visitors  who  are  none  the  less  welcome  because  their 
tastes  and  means  are  more  moderate.  Before  the  fire 
San  Francisco  had  fifty  thousand  hotel  rooms  at  the 
service  of  visitors,  while  today  she  has  not  much  over 
twenty-two  thousand.  The  deficiency  is,  of  course, 
melting  away  like  wax  before  a  fire,  seeing  that  forty- 
seven  hotels  are  in  course  of  construction  with  over 
seven  thousand  rooms.  But  even  when  these  are 
finished  we  shall  not  be  quite  as  we  were,  although  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  apartment  houses  have  hitherto 
done  much  of  the  work  that  before  the  fire  was  done  by 
hotels.  No  doubt  they  will  continue  to  play  a  useful 
part  in  providing  for  visitors,  and  perhaps  that  part 
will  be  more  or  less  permanent.  But  the  fact  remains, 
and  it  can  not  be  insisted  upon  too  strongly,  that  San 
Francisco  is  able  to  take  care  of  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  guests,  and  that  every  visitor  can  find  the  exact 
kind  of  accommodation  that  he  wants  without  difficulty 
and  at  normal  prices.  He  can  find  just  the  kind  of 
entertainment  in  San  Francisco  that  he  would  find  in 
New  York,  or  London,  or  Paris,  and  he  will  not  be 
asked  to  "put  up"  with  anything  or  to  make  allow- 
ances. No  matter  which  way  his  inclinations  lie — 
toward  magnificence  or  the  simple  life — he  can  gratify 
them  in  the  San  Francisco  of  today  just  as  easily  as 
before  the  fire.  And,  even  though  we  say  it  ourselves, 
as  shouldn't,  that  seems  a  big  achievement  for  a  "ruined 
city." 

It  is  a  pity  that  other  cities  in  Northern  and  Cen- 
tral California  do  not  follow  the  example  of  San 
Francisco  and  build  hotels  for  the  visitors  who  will 
never  come  until  they  do  build  them.  There  is  no  use 
trying  to  account  for  differences  in  human  charac- 
teristics as  found  in  various  geographical  areas,  but 
there  is  no  discounting  the  fact  that  Los  Angeles  and 
the  south  generally  is  now  reaping  a  rich  harvest  of 
tourists  and  visitors  who  are  attracted  not  more  by 
natural  advantages  than  by  the  preparation  made  in 
advance  for  their  entertainment.  Los  Angeles  has 
recognized  the  fact  that  the  hotel  comes  first  and  the 
visitor  afterward,  and  a  locality  can  receive  no  such 
effective  advertisement  as  an  obvious  confidence  on  the 
part  of  its  people  in  the   ability  of  its  attractions  to 


draw  tourists  and  visitors.  There  is  no  need  to  detract 
from  the  natural  beauties  of  Southern  California. 
They  are  undeniably  great  and  they  fully  deserve  the 
attention  and  admiration  that  they  receive,  but  no  one 
who  knows  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  with  its 
wealth  of  mountain  and  river  scenery  and  other  dis- 
tinctive charms,  can  fail  to  wonder  that  it  should  be 
terra  incognita  to  the  vast  numbers  of  people  who  are 
searching  for  just  such  things.  But  the  explanation  is 
very  simple.  We  must  take  men  as  we  find  them,  and 
while  we  may  deplore  the  decline  of  Spartan  simplicity, 
we  have  to  recognize'  that  the  average  tourist  will  not 
live  in  a  tent,  that  he  is  not  satisfied  with  a  Saturday 
night  bath,  and 'that  he  likes  to  have  his  meals  served 
with  some  semblance  of  civilized  ways.  And  yet  when 
we  have  once  left  San  Francisco  we  can  hardly  find 
a  hotel  in  the  centre  or  north  of  the  State  where  the 
average  tourist  can  live  in  the  way  he  wants  to  live, 
with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  the  Vendome  at  San 
Jose,  the  Tavern  at  Tahoe,  and  the  Del  Monte  at  Mon- 
terey. Even  in  Sacramento,  the  capital  of  the  State, 
he  will  have  a  better  opportunity  to  study  the  hotel  cus- 
toms of  a  pioneer  town  than  the  elegances  and  refine- 
ments of  modern  life.  But  let  him  go  south  instead 
of  north,  let  him  go  to  Los  Angeles  or  to  any  of  the 
show  towns  that  surround  it,  and  he  will  be  welcomed 
on  the  assumption  that  he  is  a  civilized  being  and  that 
of  course  he  expects  the  usages  associated  with  the 
century.  He  will  find  the  scenery  all  that  he  expects, 
because  he  has  seen  nothing  better,  and  when  he  goes 
away  he  will  be  a  perpetual  advertisement  of  the  place 
that  treated  him  well.  It  will  be  quite  on  the  cards 
that  he  will  invest  money  or  even  buy  a  home  there, 
and  in  most  instances  it  is  the  hotel  that  was  the  begin- 
ner of  the  good  work.  If  Northern  California  wants 
appreciation  of  the  kind  that  pays,  there  is  only  one 
way  to  get  it.  San  Francisco  does  her  part  in  attract- 
ing visitors  to  the  centre  of  the  State  and  in  entertain- 
ing them  sumptuously.  If  on  leaving  San  Francisco 
they  elect  to  go  southward,  it  is  not  in  any  way  due  to 
perversity,  but  to  the  simple  fact  that  there  is  nothing 
to  attract  them  northward. 


The  Courts  Again  at  Work. 

The  law  enacted  by  the  special  legislative  session 
with  respect  to  special  holidays  became  effective  on 
Monday  of  this  week.  As  everybody  knows,  it  is  a  law 
which  seeks  to  make  flesh  for  one  and  fowl  for  another 
— all  out  of  the  same  holiday.  For  the  protection  of 
our  finances  wre  must  have  a  series  of  non-legal  holi- 
days; at  the  same  time  for  the  integrity  of  justice  we 
must  allow  the  work  of  the  courts  to  go  on.  After 
some  hesitation  and  a  little  wrangling,  the  Legislature 
split  this  hair  precisely  down  the  middle.  The  gov- 
ernor approved  the  measure,  though  not  without  some 
plainly  declared  doubts  as  to  its  effectiveness.  Mr. 
Gillett  is  a  man  of  philosophy  and  he  argued  thuswise: 
In  any  event,  the  courts  must  determine  as  to  the 
legality  of  the  law.  In  the  meantime  no  harm  can 
come  of  going  ahead  under  the  law  as  it  stands  since,  if 
it  shall  ultimately  be  held  valid,  work  done  by  the  ■ 
courts  under  it  will  be  valid.  The  only  possible  effect, 
if  the  law  shall  be  invalidated  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
will  be  to  nullify  acts  done  under  its  authority. 

Generally  speaking,  the  courts  of  the  State  opened 
their  doors  on  Monday  morning  and  proceeded  upon 
the  mandate  of  the  new  law.  In  only  one  instance — 
Judge  Hughes,  in  the  Superior  Court  at  Sacramento — 
has  the  law  been  seriously  questioned  anywhere. 
Judge  Hughes's  opinions  are  positive,  and  he  will, 
therefore,  not  open  his  court  until  the  point  has  been 
definitely  adjudicated.  The  general  effect,  of  course, 
has  been  to  set  legal  mills  which  have  been  shut  down 
for  a  full  month  to  grinding  afresh. 

Our  friends  the  lawyers  have  had  a  curiously  direct 
interest  in  setting  the  courts  a-going  again.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  that  last  year,  immediately  following 
the  disaster,  we  had  five  or  six  weeks  of  special  holi- 
days, during  which  the  courts  under  then  existing  law 
were  put  out  of  business.  Nobody  can  remember  tjiat 
there  was  any  serious  protest  on  the  part  of  the  general 
public,  although  there  was  a  vast  deal  of  hcadshakini; 
on  the  part  of  the  lawyers.  It  was  the  common  pre- 
sumption that  when  the  courts  should  finally  reopen 
there  would  be  a  tremendous  glut  of  delayed  and  con- 
gested judicial  traffic.  But  in  the  event  expectation 
failed,  for  the  courts  apparently  did  not  have  more 
business  than  usual.  It  appears  that  litigants,  finding 
a  situation  in  which  they  could  not  adjudicate  differ- 
ences, in  very  many  cases  found  ways  out  of  their 
troubles  both  equitable  and  cheap  through  the 
of  mutual  compromise.     The  inference  from  t' 
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dent  is  a  natural  one,  namely,  that  when  the  facilities 
for  legal  fighting  are  easily  available,  there  will  be 
plenty  of  fighting;  and.  by  the  same  token,  when  men 
have  time  for  sober,  second  thought,  they  are  likely  to 
make  less  of  their  quarrels  and  to  seek  peaceful  ways 
of  disposing  of  them. 

The  question  as  to  the  validity  of  the  law  authorizing 
courts  to  do  business  during  special  holiday  periods 
will  be  quickly  determined.  By  arrangement,  an 
appeal  has  been  taken  from  a  finding  by  Judge  Cook 
in  the  San  Francisco  Superior  Court,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  will  take  immediate  cognizance  of  it.  Of  course, 
nobody  knows  just  wTien  the  decision  will  come,  but 
there  will  certainly  be  no  great  delay. 


The  Newest  Journalistic  Fad. 

Yellow  journalism  has  its  curious  moods  and  fash- 
ions. Two  or  three  years  ago,  for  example,  it  ran  furi- 
ously to  hero-worship.  If  there  was  anything  a-doing 
anywhere,  there  must  needs  be  developed  in  relation  to 
it  some  bold  and  ardent  spirit — a  hero,  if  you  please. 
The-hero  figured  prominently  in  events  great  and  small, 
enlivening  not  only  every  page  of  the  newspaper,  but 
every  column  in  it.  Then,  when  the  public  had 
wearied  a  little  of  heroes,  the  bright  young  men  of  yel- 
low journalism  were  set  to  work  finding  or  inventing 
heroines.  If  there  was  a  shipwreck,  or  a  summer-resort 
rescue,  or  a  runaway  of  horses,  or  a  street-car  accident, 
there  bobbed  up  inevitably  a  heroine  who  was  always 
beautiful,  self-sacrificing,  supremely  gifted,  and  divinely 
charming.  Within  the  past  year  we  have  had  heroines 
of  every  type,  of  all  ranks,  and  of  all  colors. 

Just  now  the  fad  of  the  yellow  reporter  is  mysticism. 
The  occult  in  its  various  phases  is  now  the  thing.  Your 
first-class  reporter  can  out-Egypt  Egypt  with  one  hand 
tied  behind  him.  To  illustrate :  Some  two  or  three 
weeks  ago  a  young  woman  whose  group  of  intimates 
credited  her  with  supreme  poetic  gifts  growing  weary 
of  life  to  the  point  of  despair  and  madness,  committed 
suicide.  The  times  being  quiet,  it  pleased  the  yellow 
journals  to  make  much  of  this  pathetic  incident;  and  of 
the  five  or  six  column  "story"  which  each  of  them  gave 
to  the  public  the  central  interest  was  connected  with  the 
assertion  that  at  the  precise  hour  when  the  pitiful  scene 
was  enacted,  a  hundred  miles  away,  the  next  best 
friend  of  the  suicide  had  a  "vision"  of  the  whole  pain- 
ful proceeding.  There  was  only  one  variation  between 
the  vision  and  fact,  and  that  a  minor  slip  in  the  substi- 
tution of  carbolic  acid  for  cyanide  of  potassium.  Prob- 
ably the  subject  of  the  "vision"  had  never  heard  of 
cyanide  and  even  in  the  free  range  of  dreamland  could 
not  conceive  of  anything  unknown  in  normal  moods. 
The  reporter,  possibly,  would  have  done  well  to  ask 
if  this  "vision"  had  been  spoken  of  to  anybody  prior 
to  the  reception  of  the  report  of  the  actual  event,  but 
this  would  have  been  obtrusive  and  ungracious.  It 
might,  too,  have  spoiled  the  story,  and  your  bright 
young  reporter  never  likes  to  do  anything  so  radical  as 
that. 

Apparently  this  incident  has  started  a  new  fashion, 
for  within  the  last  month  almost  nothing  can  happen 
in  or  about  San  Francisco — and  San  Francisco  is  the 
chosen  home  of  yellow  journalism — without  there  being 
discovered  in  connection  with  it  some  element  of  mysti- 
cism. We  find,  for  example,  within  a  week,  one  Wil- 
kins  of  San  Leandro  charged  with  a  frightful  murder, 
the  putrid  body  of  his  victim  having  been  dug  up  in  his 
back  yard.  The  spot  where  the  body  was  found  was 
pointed  out  by  a  neighbor  to  whom  it  was  indicated 
while  she  was  in  a  "deep  sleep,"  the  information  com- 
ing to  her  in  the  form  of  a  dream.  In  the  paper  which 
reported  this  extraordinary  incident  we  find  that  Tad 
Jones,  the  famous  football  player,  had  by  his  own 
confession  gained  an  extraordinary  physical  prowess 
as  the  effect  of  prayer.  A  "singular  weakness,"  which 
had  all  but  paralyzed  him,  passed  away,  yielding  to  a 
"mood  of  superhuman  strength,"  due  to  the  special 
favor  of  the  heavenly  powers.  Nothing  precisely  like 
this  has  been  so  definitely  attested  since  the  days  of 
Achilles  and  Hector,  before  the  walls  of  ancient  Troy. 
But  this  is  not  all,  for  in  the  self-same  paper  there  was 
reported  a  find  of  four  thousand  dollars  in  gold — more 
real  money  than  anybody  has  seen  in  San  Francisco  for 
a  long  time — in  a  vacant  lot  in  Green  Street,  the  finders 
having  been  directed  to  the  precise  spot  where  the 
treasure  lay  by  an  "aged  seeress."  In  this  incident,  as 
in  the  others,  no  inquiry  was  made — or  at  least  there 
is  no  record  of  it — until  after  the  event.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  impertinent,  not  to  say  unkind,  to  pursue 
such  ;n  inquiry  indelicately — and  whatever  else  your 
reporter  may  be,  he  is  always  the  soul  of  chival- 
-  curtesy — and  credulity. 


The  fad  of  mystery  is  now  being  pursued  by  the  yel- 
low reporters  for  all  it  is  worth.  It  is  made  especially 
prominent  in  that  series  of  criminal  sensations  which 
Alameda  County,  out  of  the  much-exploited  purity  of 
her  domestic  and  social  life,  is  giving  to  us  just  now. 
Where  the  deeper  and  higher  forms  of  mystery  fail  in 
relation  to  current  events  across  the  bay,  we  have 
always  the  secret  marriage  to  enliven  the  printed  page. 
If  we  can't  have  mysticism  in  its  profounder  forms,  we 
must  at  least  have  it  in  the  shape  of  social  and  domestic 
deception.  A  public  long  accustomed  to  highly  spiced 
pabulum  can  not  be  content  with  every-day  incidents 
and  straightforward  reports.  During  the  next  few 
months — for  with  the  start  it  has  got  the  fashion  of 
mysticism  is  bound  to  be  carefully  sustained — we  are 
certain  to  be  deluged  with  dreams,  visions,  premoni- 
tions, and  all  that  brood  of  things  which  always  march 
in  procession  so  long  as  the  mood  of  public  credulity 
persists. 

Of  course,  people  of  sense  know  that  however  the 
fashions  of  yellow  journalism  may  change,  the  course 
of  human  occurrences  is  measurably  what  it  has  been 
all  along.  The  change  is  not  in  the  procession  of  inci- 
dents, but  in  the  way  of  presenting  them  to  the  public. 
The  hero  having  wearied  the  public,  and  the  heroine, 
in  spite  of  her  infinite  variety,  having  grown  stale,  we 
are  now  being  fed  upon  the  mysterious.  Of  course, 
your  bright  young  reporter  if  told  to  find  a  hero,  a 
heroine,  or  a  dream,  will  surely  find  one.  It  is  his 
trade  to  find  whatever  he  is  told  to  find.  When  dreams 
are  wanted,  dreams  will  come.  And  if  next  month  or 
next  year  the  journalistic  fad  shall  turn,  as  it  surely 
will,  to  new  wonders  and  amazements,  we  shall  unfail- 
ingly have  wonders  and  amazements  in  any  number 
desired. 


Better  Methods  in  Prosecution. 

We  are  glad  to  find  something  at  last  for  which  we 
can  with  good  conscience  commend  the  graft  prose- 
cutors. What  with  their  pursuance  of  schemes  of  pri- 
vate malice  and  interest,  with  their  encouragement  of 
labor  union  outrages,  with  their  promotion  of  socialistic 
street-railway  schemes,  with  their  paltering  and  pan- 
dering in  the  case  of  Abraham  Ruef,  with  their  effort 
through  the  grand  jury  to  terrorize  jurors  and  wit- 
nesses, with  their  contempt  of  both  the  spirit  and  the 
form  of  the  law,  with  their  capitalized  arrogance  and 
with  their  vulgar  threats  against  individuals,  there  has 
been  little  enough  to  say  for  them  during  this  past 
half  year. 

The  proceeding  which  we  are  now  glad  to  commend 
is  the  criminal  indictment  of  certain  prize-fight  man- 
agers who,  it  is  alleged,  carried  on  an  organized  traffic 
in  bribery  with  the  late  board  of  boodlers,  and  espe- 
cially the  indictment  of  George  F.  Duffey,  a  former 
member  of  the  boodling  board  and  a  participant  in  its 
methods,  and  more  recently,  by  the  grace  of  Abraham 
Ruef,  superintendent  of  streets.  These  indictments 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  graft  prosecutors  have 
given  heed  to  the  counsels  of  the  Argonaut  and  of 
others  who  have  urged  upon  them  to  prosecute  the 
holders-up  in  the  field  of  graft  as  well  as  the  held-up. 
Hitherto,  under  the  domination  of  that  fine  moral  per- 
ception which  has  always  distinguished  the  Spreckels 
character  and  which  marks  the  professional  course 
of  Mr.  Heney,  they  have  directed  the  forces  of  prose- 
cution against  persons  of  financial  or  other  distinc- 
tion only.  The  rule  of  immunity  has  been  applied  in 
cases  where  criminality  has  been  of  the  grossest  type; 
the  rule  of  extreme  severity  has  been  enforced  where  the 
parties  were  distinguished,  or  in  those  directions  where 
the  business  rivalries  and  personal  enmities  of  Messrs. 
Spreckels  and  Phelan  have  lain.  It  would  seem  that 
now  we  are  to  have  a  departure  from  this  policy — and 
it  comes  none  too  soon. 

And  now,  since  the  prosecutors  appear  to  have 
turned  towards  criminality  as  distinct  from  mere  per- 
sonality, we  suggest  that  they  reform  their  practice  in 
some  other  particulars.  Since  they  show  a  disposition 
to  accept  the  counsels  of  the  Argonaut,  we  are  encour- 
aged to  recommend  that  they  quit  fooling  with  Abra- 
ham Ruef,  cease  to  cajole  and  pander  to  him,  put  him 
in  stripes  and  send  him  to  San  Quentin,  where  he  has 
belonged  this  half  year  and  more;  that  they  quit  the 
pettifogging  business  of  intimidating  and  suborning 
witnesses  and  terrorrizing  jurors;  that  they  quit  fool- 
ing with  politics;  that  they  quit  the  game  of  public  and 
private  defamation;  that  they  quit  the  whole  scheme  of 
bulldozing  practice  which  has  so  discredited  them  in  the 
opinions  of  those  who  honor  and  respect  the  law;  that 
they  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  worthy  work 
of  detecting  and  punishing  criminality  wherever  it  may 


be  found  in  places  low  and  high,  without  fear  or  favor, 
and  without  unnecessary  noise  or — unnecessary  ex- 
pense. For  be  it  remembered  that  while  Mr.  Spreckels 
does  pay  some  of  the  bills,  he  does  not  pay  them  all. 
Be  it  remembered  that  the  taxpayers  maintain  the 
courts,  with  all  their  charges,  not  even  excepting  the 
heavy  cost  of  the  luxurious  life  of  Abraham  Ruef  in 
his  late  plush-lined  private  prison. 

With  these  few  changes  the  graft  prosecutors  may 
possibly  reestablish  themselves  in  the  respect  of  men 
thoughtful  enough  to  see  things  in  their  right  rela- 
tions and  wise  enough  not  to  be  fooled  by  humbug  pre- 
tensions, smug  assurances,  and  overwrought   rhetoric. 


The  Incomparable  Argonaut." 
With  the  heading  quoted  above,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  prints  on  its  editorial  page  the  following  notice 
of  the  Argonaut.  Were  its  terms  of  praise  less  dis- 
criminating or  general,  the  Argonaut  would  follow  its 
usual  custom  of  preserving  friendly  and  unfriendly 
criticism  from  its  contemporaries  for  private  considera- 
tion and  solace,  but  the  knowledge  and  commendation 
of  early  and  long-continued  effort  to  make  the  paper 
what  it  is  merits  a  recognition  not  confined  to  the 
editor's  scrap-book.  We  are  glad  to  receive  it  and  to 
present  it  to  the  old  and  new  friends  of  the  Argonaut: 

From  its  first  appearance  the  San  Francisco  Argonaut  took 
very  high  rank  among  the  weekly  publications  of  the  country. 

It  is  now  in  its  thirty-first  year  and  the  latest  issue,  that  of 
November  23,  is  incomparable  in  its   excellence. 

The  founder  of  the  Argonaut,  the  late  Frank  Pixley,  was 
one  of  the  most  trenchant  writers  in  America.  Early  in  the 
life  of  the  Argonaut  the  services  of  Jerome  A.  Hart,  a  ripe 
scholar  and  fine  writer,  were  secured,  and  Pixley  and  Hart, 
with  their  subordinates,  made  a  paper  which  was  looked  for 
with  eager  expectation  each  week  by  thousands  of  regular 
readers. 

Pixley  passed  away  and  his  breezy  style  of  "Argonaut"  days 
was  lacking,  but  Hart's  mellow  philosophy,  subtle  humor,  and 
fine  taste  made  the  publication  as  attractive  as  ever. 

Then  Hart  sold  the  Argonaut  and  there  was  much  misgiving 
as  to  its  fate.  The  purchaser,  Alfred  Holman,  was  no  tyro 
in  journalism,  but  the  question  was  what  would  he  develop 
as  the  editor  of  a  publication  so  different  in  type  from  his 
former  activities. 

The  answer  is  found  in  the  paper  that  he  is  giving  his 
readers  and  it  is  complete  in  the  most  satisfactory  way.  This 
issue  of  November  23  is  particularly  strong  in  its  editorial 
features.  The  most  important  topics  of  the  time  are  dis- 
cussed and  the  treatment  is  broad,  firm,  striking,  and  sane. 
The  Argonaut  always  was  virilely  American — never  more  so 
than  now.  It  is  free  from  all  taint  of  the  new  and  all  too 
popular  views  of  imported  socialism  from  which  the  country 
is  suffering  profoundly. 

The  art,  musical,  and  literary  work  of  the  paper  is  fully  up 
to  its  own  high  reputation. 

Old  readers  of  the  Argonaut  we  are  sure  will  be  delighted 
with  the  elaborate  article  on  foreign  affairs,  from  the  pen  of 
[heir  old-time  friend,  Jerome  A.   Hart. 

The  "coup  de  Jarnac"  has  become  a  French  proverb 
and  it  serves  to  distinguish  a  stroke  as  decisive  as 
unforeseen  which  intervenes  for  the  settlement  of  any 
affair.  The  adage  rests  upon  an  incident  in  the  life  of 
Gui  Chabot,  Seigneur  de  Jarnac,  a  noble  of  the  court  of 
Francis  I.  The  lie  passed  between  him  and  La  Chateig- 
neraie.  the  dauphin's  favorite.  King  Francis,  however, 
forbade  the  duel.  At  the  succession  of  Henry  II  the 
old  quarrel  was  revived  and  the  overdue  duel  was 
fought  on  the  plain  of  St.  Germain  with  all  the  for- 
mality of  the  ancient  judicial  combats  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  whole  court.  Jarnac  was  weaker  and  less 
agile  than  his  adversary,  who  was  one  of  the  noted 
swordsmen  of  the  time,  but  he  had  taken  lessons  from 
an  Italian  bravo.  In  the  duel  Jarnac  waited  for  an 
opening  and  then  dealt  La  Chateigneraie  a  heavy  and 
unexpected  stroke  which  hamstrung  him.  This  was  in 
1447.  Ten  years  later  Jarnac  was  a  captain  in  the 
defense  of  St.  Quentin.  Eventually  he  met  his  fate  in 
a  duel.  But  the  "coup  de  Jarnac"  is  historic  in  the 
annals  of  sword  play. 


The  death  and  burial  of  Charles  E.  Perkins,  former 
president  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  rail- 
road, should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  mentioning 
the  high  sense  of  business  honor  which  wras  character- 
istic of  him.  Ex-Controller  Dawes  tells  of  an  incident 
illustrative  of  this.  A  national  bank,  of  which  he  was 
a  director,  was  in  trouble,  and  in  conference  with  the 
currency  controller  Mr.  Perkins  said  he  had  been 
made  a  director  without  his  knowledge  or  desire. 
Nevertheless  he  would  stand  to  his  responsibilities  and 
more  than  that  to  save  the  depositors,  and  he  did.  He 
held  $10,000  of  the  bank's  stock  and  the  double  liability 
involved  him  to  the  extent  of  $20,000.  But,  says  Mr. 
Dawes,  before  he  was  through  with  the  work  of  saving 
the  depositors  he  drew  upon  himself  a  loss  of  nearly 
$1,000,000. 

George  B.  Cox,  Cincinnati's  Republican  boss,  wishes 
it  to  be  understood  that  he  is  for  William  H.  Taft  for 
President,  first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  and  that  he  will 
do  everything  in  his  power  to  get  a  solid  delegation 
from  Ohio  for  the  next  national  convention. 


December  7,  1907. 
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MR.  HEARST    VERSUS   THE    TIMES. 


A  Sharp  Passage  of   Journalistic  Arms  Recalls    an   Incident 
of  the  Spanish  War. 


The  controversy  between  Mr.  W.  R.  Hearst  and  the 
London  Times  has  not  assumed  the  gravity  of  an  inter- 
national affair,  but  it  has  none  the  less  aroused  a  great 
deal  of  amused  interest  in  the  East  and  in  England  of 
the  kind  that  Mr.  Hearst  sometimes  mistakes  for 
applause.  The  trouble  began  with  a  message  from  Mr. 
Smalley,  the  Times  correspondent  in  New  York.  In 
the  course  of  a  general  discussion  of  the  Japanese  situa- 
tion and  the  provocative  attitude  of  a  small  portion  of 
the  American  press  Mr.  Smalley  remarked: 

We  know  pretty  well  by  now  what  was  the  real  cause  of  the 
Spanish-American  war  and  the  man  who  among  all  Americans 
was  chiefly  responsible  for  it.  A  letter  from  Mr.  William 
Randolph  Hearst  is  in  existence,  and  was  printed  in  a  maga- 
zine not  long  ago.  It  was  to  an  artist  whom  he  had  sent  to 
Cuba,  and  who  reported  no  likelihood  of  war.  Mr.  Hearst 
instructed  him  to  stay.  "You  provide  the  pictures."  he  wrote, 
'•I'll  provide  the  war." 

Although  Mr.  Smalley  in  no  way  intended  this  as  a 
gage  of  battle,  it  was  so  interpreted  by  Mr.  Hearst,  who 
promptly  cabled  a  reply  of  540  words  to  the  Times. 
In  this  message  Mr.  Hearst  stigmatizes  Mr.  Smalley's 
assertion  as  "frankly  false"  and  "ingeniously  idiotic." 
He  then  continues : 

This  kind  of  clotted  nonsense  could  only  be  generally  circu- 
lated and  generally  believed  in  England,  where  newspapers 
claiming  to  be  conservative  and  reliable  are  the  most  utterly 
untrustworthy  of  any  on  earth. 

Any  informed  and  unprejudiced  person  knows  that  the  one 
cause  of  the  Spanish  war  was  Spain,  and  that  from  the  time 
of  the  blowing  up  of  the  Maine  in  Havana  Harbor  war  was 
inevitable. 

Any  informed  and  unprejudiced  person  knows  now  that  if 
war  is  brought  on  as  peaceful  and  peace-loving  a  nation  as  the 
United  States,  it  will  be  brought  on  by  Japan,  with,  perhaps, 
the  secret  aid  and  encouragement  of  England. 

The  attitude  of  England  towards  this  country  has  always 
been  clearly  understood  by  our  people,  despite  her  professions 
of   friendship. 

The  deeds  of  England  have  always  been  detrimental  to  this 
country,  and  the  intelligent  citizens  of  this  nation  know  that 
England  would  be  as  ready  to  encourage  Orientals  to  make 
war  on  this  country  today  as  she  was  to  incite  the  Indians  to 
murder  the  wives  and  children  of  the  colonists  in  the  days  of 
our  struggle  for  independence. 

While  making  it  clear,  therefore,  that  the  action  of  Japan 
is  the  one  thing  that  can  bring  this  country  to  war,  I  do  not 
wish  to  minimize  the  effect  of  the  secret  influences  and  under- 
hand acts  of  our  historic  enemy. 

The  reply  of  the  Times  on  receipt  of  this  message 
and  its  publication  was  immediate  and  forcible.  Com- 
menting upon  the  "ferocity"  of  Mr.  Hearst's  style,  the 
Times  points  out  that  it  was  adroit  and  well  timed.  By 
sending  his  letter  so  that  it  should  appear  on  Novem- 
ber 2  Mr.  Hearst  secured  his  obvious  aim  that  it  should 
be  cabled  back  to  America  in  time  to  exercise  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  elections  of  the  following  Tuesday. 
Continuing,  and  addressing  itself  to  the  main  point  of 
the  charge,  the  Times  says : 

Perhaps,  too,  by  one  of  those  obscure  psychological  asso- 
ciations which  no  philosopher  has  yet  explained,  the  hard 
words  which  he  uses  about  us  and  our  correspondent  have 
some  relation  to  the  much  harder  words  used  about  himself, 
but  not  by  us,  and  not  by  any  Englishman,  exactly  a  year  ago. 

For  it  so  happens  that  on  November  2,  1906,  we  published  a 
report  of  the  speech  delivered  in  the  theatre  at  Utica,  on  the 
previous  evening,  by  Mr.  Root,  formally  and  avowedly  on 
behalf  of  President  Roosevelt.  Was  that  speech  slumbering 
in  the  ear  of  Mr.  Hearst  when  he  wrote  this  letter? 

He  calls  our  correspondent  "some  lineal  descendant  of 
Ananias,"  he  says  that  our  correspondent's  statement  about 
himself  was  "frankly  false  and  ingeniously  idiotic" ;  lie 
declares  "that  the  deeds  of  England  have  always  been  detri- 
mental to  this  country,"  and  he  suggests  that,  if  Japan  fights 
the  United  States,  it  will  be  "with  perhaps  the  secret  aid  and 
encouragement  of  England."  Thus  far  Mr.  Hearst  about  Eng- 
land. 

We  fear  that  it  will  appear  thin  and  merely  acrid  in  con- 
trast with  the  full-bodied  denunciation  of  Mr.  Hearst  by 
Mr.  Root,  just  a  year  ago.  Mr.  Hearst,  said  the  President's 
Secretary  of  War,  is  "a  dangerous  demagogue" ;  his  news- 
papers are  "guided  by  the  selfish  motives  of  the  revolutionist"  ; 
"he  would  plunge  our  peaceful  land  into  the  turmoil  and  dis- 
cord of  perpetual  conflict" ;  and,  finally,  Mr.  Root  charged 
Mr.  Hearst,  in  the  most  formal  way,  with  responsibility  for 
the  murder  of  President  McKinley. 

"For  years,  by  vile  epithets  and  viler  cartoons,  the  readers 
of  the  Journal  were  taught  to  believe  that  President  McKinley 
was  a  monster  in  human  form,  whose  taking  off  would  be  a 
service  to  mankind" ;  and,  again :  "Is  there  none  left  who 
loved  McKinley  ?  Are  there  no  working  men  left  in  New 
York  who  can  not  see  with  satisfaction  honors  heaped  upon 
the  man  who  is  not  guiltless  of  McKinley's  death?"  These 
things,  we  repeat,  were  said  just  a  year  ago  by  the  authority 
of   President   Roosevelt. 

It  would  have  been  simpler,  of  course,  and  more  useful  as 
history,  if  he  had  sent  his  repudiation  of  the  offending  story 
to  the  magazine  which  printed  it,  and  not  to  us,  who  merely 
quoted  a  phrase  from  it;  or  if,  instead  of  lecturing  us  for  our 
comments  on  the  cruise  of  the  American  fleet  to  the  Pacific, 
he  had  rebuked  the  New  York  Sun.  whose  scathing  criticism 
our  correspondent  reproduced  in  the  same  dispatch.  Kut  it 
would  not  have  been  so  effective.  It  would  have  had  less 
ioumalistic  value.  It  would  have  been  less  worthy  of  Mr. 
Hearst. 

Of  course,  the  matter  could  not  rest  exactly  where 
it  was,  although  the  chief  gladiators  were  content  after 
the  first  encounter  to  retire  to  their  own  ends  of  the 
lists.  Mr.  James  Creelman,  who  claimed  to  have  been 
in  Mr.  Hearst's  employ  during  the  Spanish  war,  pub- 
lished a  book  after  the  declaration  of  peace  in  which 
he  took  occasion  to  glorify  Mr.  Hearst's  methods.  Mr. 
Creelman's  hitherto  undenied  testimony  is  now  recalled 
in  the  following  terms : 

Some  time  before  the  destruction  of  the  battleship  Maine 
in  the  harbor  of  Havana  the  New  York  Journal  sent  Frederic 
Remington,  the  distinguished  artist,  to  Cuba.  He  was  in- 
structed to  remain  there  until  the  war  began,  for  "yellow 
journalism"  was  alert  and  had  an  eye  for  the  future. 

Presently  Mr.   Remington  sent  this  telegram    from   Havana  : 
"W.  R.  Hearst,  New  York  Journal,  New  York:     Everything 
is  quiet.     There  is  no  trouble  here.     There  will  be  no  war.     I 
wish  to  return.  Remington." 


This   was   the    reply : 

"Remington,  Havana :  Please  remain.  You  furnish  the 
pictures,  and  I'll  furnish   the  war.  W.  R.  Hearst." 

The  episode  between  Mr.  Hearst  and  Mr.  Remington 
is,  of  course,  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  the  history 
of  that  date,  and  Mr.  Hearst's  belated  repudiation  will 
be  received  with  something  almost  like  stupefaction  by 
those  who  have  supposed  after  these  many  years  that 
the  incident  was  true  and  undeniable.  It  only  remained 
to  interview  Mr.  Remington  himself  and  this  was  done 
by  the  London  Dailv  Mail.  The  result  was  disappoint- 
ing. Mr.  Remington  refused  either  to  affirm  or  to 
deny,  saying  that  he  had  no  wish  to  be  mixed  up  in  the 
controversy.  While  this  can  hardly  be  cited  as  evi- 
dence one  way  or  the  other,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
wise  will  draw  their  own  conclusions  therefrom. 

It  may  be  useful  to  say  that  Mr.  G.  \V.  Smalley  has 
occupied  the  position  of  Times  correspondent  since 
1S95.  He  acted  as  a  war  correspondent  during  the 
American  Civil  War  for  the  New  York  Tribune,  and 
continued  on  the  editorial  staff  of  that  paper  until  he 
joined  the  Times. 


RECENT    VERSE. 


Old  Mothers. 


I  love  old  mothers — mothers  with  white  hair, 

And  kindly  eyes,  and  lips  grown  softly  sweet 

With  murmured  blessings  over  sleeping  babes. 

There  is  something  in  their  quiet  grace 

That  speaks  the  calm  of  Sabbath  afternoons; 

A  knowledge  in  their  deep,  unfaltering  eyes 

That  far  outreaches  all  philosophy. 

Time,  with  caressing  touch,  about  them  weaves 

The   silver-threaded   fairy   shawl   of  age, 

While  all  the  echoes  of  forgotten  songs 

Seem  joined  to  lend  a  sweetness  to  their  speech. 

Old  mothers  ! — as  they  pass  with  slow-timed  step, 

Their  trembling  hands  cling  gently  to  youth's  strength; 

Sweet  mothers  ! — as  they  pass,  one  sees  again 

Old  garden-walks,  old  roses,  and  old  loves. 

— Charles  S.  Ross,  in  Century  Magazine, 


My  Foe. 


My  Foe?     You  name  yourself,  then — I   refuse 

A   term   so   dark  to  designate  you  by. 

To  me  you  are  most  kind  and  true  ;  and  I 
Am  grateful  as  the  dust  is  for  the  dews 
That  brim  the  dusk,  and  falter,  drip,  and  ooze 

From  the  dear  darkness  of  the  summer  sky. 

Vex  not  yourself  for  lack  of  moan  or  cry 
Of  mine.     Not  any  harm,  nor  ache  nor  bruise 
Could   reach   my  soul   through   any   stroke   you   fain 

Might  launch  upon  me— it  were  as  the  lance 

Even  of  the  lightning  did  it  leap  to  rend 
A  ray  of  sunshine — 'twould  recoil  again. 

So,  blessing  you,  with  pitying  countenance, 

I   wave  a  hand  to  you,  my  helpless  friend. 

— James  IVhztcomb  Riley,  in  "Morning: 


An  Emblem. 


I   waited   for   a   single   flower  to   blow. 

While  all  about  me  flowers  were  running  wild  : 
Gold-heartcd  king  cups,  sunnily  that  smiled, 

And    daisies,    like    fresh-fallen    flakes    of    snow, 

And   rarest   violets,    sweet   whole   colonies 
Nestled  in  shady  grasses  by  the  brooks, 
That  sang,  for  love  of  them  and  their  sweet  looks, 
Delicious  melodies. 

Now  they  are  perished,  all  the  fragile  throng, 
That  held  their  sweetness  up  to  me  in  vain. 
Only  this  single  blossom  doth  remain, 
For  whose  unfolding  I   have  waited  long. 
Thinking,   "How  rare   a   bloom   these   petals   clasp!" 
And  lo  !   a  sickly,  dwarfed  and  scentless  thing. 
Mocking  my  love  and  its  close  nourishing, 
And   withering   in    my    grasp. 

O  dream  !     O  hope  !     O  promise  of  long  years  ! 
Art  thou  a  flower  that  I  have  nurtured  so, 
Missing  the  every  day  sweet  joys  that  grow 
By  common  pathways;  moistened  with  my  tears. 
Watched  through  the  dreary  day  and  sleepless  night. 
And  all  about  thy  slender  rootlets  cast 
My  life  like  water,  but  to  find  at  last 
A    bitterness    and    blight  ? 

— Ina   Coolbrith. 

According  to  the  heraldic  commission  in  Rome, 
which  has  revised  all  titles,  a  younger  son  of  a  count  is 
a  Mobile  dei  Conti — a  Noble  of  the  Counts.  There- 
fore Count  Senni  can  put  on  his  visiting-cards  above 
his  Christian  and  family  name  the  crown  of  a  count 
and,  per  courtesy,  is  called  "Conte."  His  wife  may 
call  herself  "Nobile  Donna  dei  Conti";  others  will  call 
her  "Contessa."  Even  on  court  invitations  her  name 
will  figure  with  that  attribute. 


Chairman  Conners  of  the  New  York  Democratic 
State  Committee  has  expressed  himself  as  absolutely 
opposed  to  the  renomination  of  Mr.  Bryan.  "Bryan 
won't  do  at  all,"  he  said.  "He  is  even  more  radical 
than  Roosevelt.  Besides,  he  has  had  two  chances  and 
we  want  to  nominate  some  one  this  year  who  can  win. 
I  believe  that  Lieutenant-Governor  Chanler  is  the  man 
whom  the  Democratic  party  ought  to  name  for  Presi- 
dent.    We  can  win  with  him." 

Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston,  chancellor  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity and  ex-viceroy  of  India,  is  about  to  reenter  pub- 
lic life.  He  has  decided  to  contest  the  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  West  Hull,  England,  made 
vacant  by  the  elevation  of  Charles  Henry  Wellesley 
Wilson  to  the  peerage  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Lord 
Nunburnholme. 

Signor  Gianturco,  minister  of  public  works,  died  a 
few  days  ago  in  Rome.  He  is  the  fifth  colleague  whom 
the  prime  minister,  Giolitti,  has  lost  through  death  or 
illness,  and  the  strange  coincidence  of  the  mortality  in 
all  the  Giolitti  cabinets  is  recalled.  Sign"''  I  riolitti  is 
popularly  credited  with  having  the  "evil  eye." 


POLITICO-PERSONAL. 


Colonel  Henry  Watterson  says  that  there  are  no  true 
Democrats  left  in  Oklahoma. 

President  Roosevelt  has  been  elected  vice-president 
of  the  Flatbush  Dutch  Church  Bible  Class  Society. 

Secretary  Loeb  has  declined  to  accept  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Washington  Railway  and  Electric  Com- 
pany, preferring  to  remain  in  his  present  political 
position  until  the  end  of  the  presidential  term. 

Thomas  Taggart,  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee,  says  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  "will  be 
easy  to  beat  if  the  right  sort  of  man  is  named  by  the 
Democrats  and  is  given  a  safe  platform  to  run  on." 

Senator  Fo^aker  has  formally  accepted  the  presi- 
dential nomination  tendered  to  him  by  the  advisory  and 
executive  committees  of  the  Ohio  Republican  League 
of  Clubs  at  their  meeting  in  Columbus  on  November  20. 

Secretary  Loeb  walked  back  to  the  White  House  the 
other  day  after  a  visit  to  the  dentist.  To  a  com- 
miserating friend  he  remarked,  "The  dentist  told  me  I 
kept  my  mouth  open  too  wide,  and  I  told  him  it  was 
the  first  time  I  had  ever  been  accused  of  that." 

Edward  T.  Bartlett  and  Willard  Bartlett,  recently 
elected  associate  judges  of  the  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals  on  the  Republican  and  Democratic  tickets, 
have  certified  that  they  did  not  spend  anything  to  aid 
in  their  election.  John  T.  McDonough,  candidate  of 
the  Independence  League,  spent  $65. 

Representative  Hale  of  Tennessee  says  that  his 
State  will  send  a  solid,  instructed  Roosevelt  delegation 
to  the  next  convention.  "This  decision,"  he  says,  "has 
been  reached,  and  it  will  not  be  altered.  We  will  be 
one  of  the  first  States  to  choose  our  delegates,  and 
expect  to  set  an  example  that  will  be  followed  by  a 
good  many  others." 

Governor  Guild  and  Lieutenant-Governor  Eben  S. 
Draper  of  Massachusetts  spent  $1S50  and  $11,910 
respectively  in  their  campaigns,  according  to  their 
returns.  Henry  M.  Whitney,  the  Democratic  guber- 
natorial candidate,  made  a  return  of  $6350,  while 
Thomas  L.  Higgen,  Independence  League  candidate  for 
governor,  spent  $2441. 

It  is  significant  that  all  comments  favorable  lo  a 
third  term  are  made  after  the  third-term  advocate  has 
discussed  the  political  situation  with  the  President, 
although  his  callers  do  not  agree  as  to  whether  he  will 
accept  another  term.  Since  his  return  to  Washington 
from  Oyster  Bay  ten  callers  at  the  White  House  have 
declared  themselves  in  favor  of  another  nomination  for 
President  Roosevelt. 

Governor  Post  of  Porto  Rico  is  in  New  York.  It  is 
alleged  that  the  governor's  enemies  are  making  capital 
out  of  his  recent  speech  to  the  Porto  Rico  school 
inspectors,  in  which  he  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
the  inspectors  are  worse  than  the  missionaries  in  Porto 
Rico.  Church  influence,  it  is  claimed,  is  being  sought 
to  prevent  the  Senate  from  confirming  the  governor's 
appointment  to  succeed  Beekman  Winthrop  as  gov- 
ernor of  Porto  Rico. 

Speaking  of  Secretary  Taft's  visit  to  Manila,  Agui- 
naldo  says:  "I  believe  the  benefits  to  follow  the  visit 
to  the  people  of  the  Philippines  will  be  greater  than 
they  can  realize  now.  The  opening  of  the  assembly 
has  gone  a  long  way  to  cement  the  friendship  of  my 
people  with  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  Sec- 
retary of  War  did  not  bring  independence  for  my 
people  in  his  pocket,  but  he  brought  the  means  of 
attaining  it.     He  told  us  how  we  can  get  it." 

Representative  J.  A.  T.  Hull,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  says  that  President 
Roosevelt  will  be  nominated,  forced  to  accept  the  nom- 
ination, and  elected  President  for  four  years  more. 
He  says:  "The  trend  of  political  sentiment  is  all  to 
Roosevelt,  although  the  situation  will  be  complicated 
if  Hughes  should  carry  the  New  York  delegation,  and 
he  is  gaining  strength  rapidly.  With  Roosevelt  out  of 
the  race,  Speaker  Cannon  stands  as  good  a  chance  for 
the  nomination  as  any  one." 

"Theodore  Roosevelt,"  says  ex-Senator  McCarmack 
of  Tennessee,  "is  the  biggest  fake  and  the  most  popu- 
lar man  in  the  United  States.  Headlines  are  his  ruling 
passion,  and  whenever  he  breaks  into  big  type  he  is 
supremely  delighted.  America  lost  a  great  yellow 
journalist  when  he  went  into  politics.  Yes,  I  believe 
he  would  have  been  a  yellow  journalist  if  he  had  been 
a  newspaper  man.  He  is  always  getting  up  a  new 
scheme  to  keep  in  the  limelight  and  to  keep  big  heads 
on  the  front  page  about  him.'" 

Henry  Watterson  says  that  Bryan's  supporters  want 
the  nomination  of  Roosevelt  because  they  could  then 
go  to  the  people  on  the  third-term  slogan.  Bryan 
could  carry  New  England  in  such  a  campaign,  he 
thought.  Roosevelt  by  such  an  act  would  Mexicanize 
this  government,  holding  himself  as  greater  than  Wash- 
ington. As  for  himself,  much  as  he  disliked  to  dc 
Colonel  Watterson  would  vote  for  Bryan  against  Roose- 
velt in  such  a  dilemma.  He  believed,  however,  that 
Roosevelt  would  decline  another  nomination,  as  he  had 
nothing  to  gain  and  the  Republican  party  had  many  men 
of  presidential  calibre.  Pie  mentioned  especially  Sec- 
retary Taft,  Governor  Hughes,  and  Senator  Crane  of 
Massachusetts.  He  said  Senator  Crane  would  make  a 
strong  man  on  the  argument  that  New  England  had 
not  had  a  President  for  a  long  time. 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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THE  QUEEN  OF  HEARTS. 


By  Marguerite  Stabler. 


It  was  always  Pat  and  Pete.  Pat  came  first  because 
of  being  the  most  important  member  of  the  firm.  Pete 
brought  up  second  because  of  his  dependence  upon 
Pat's  sagacity  and  thrift.  When  Dead  Eye  had  flour- 
ished on  the  crest  of  its  boom-wave,  it  .was  a  kind 
word  and  a  bone  from  Pete  that  warmed  the  down- 
heart  of  the  skulking  little  stray.  When  the  wheel  of 
Fortune  spun  round  and  Pete's  bright  rouge  all  turned 
to  noir,  it  was  Pat  who  took  the  affairs  of  the  firm  into 
his  hands  and  worked  them  out  according  to  his  own 
ideas  of  fitness. 

As  the  promising  "leads"  that  had  brought  the  gold- 
seekers  flocking  into  Dead  Eye  began  to  peter  out  or 
prove  themselves  to  have  been  only  pockets,  the  gold 
fever  was  succeeded  by  chills  of  depression,  and  every 
miner  was  ready  to  drop  his  pick  and  pan  to  join  the 
exodus  for  the  Virginia  City  diggings.  All  but  the 
doughty  few  who  had  founded  their  hopes  too  deeply 
in  Dead  Eye's  red  soil  to  "pull  ud  stakes"  so  easily. 
A  few  left-overs  whose  native  constancy  of  purpose 
was  of  too  tough  a  fibre  to  be  shaken  byr  the  general 
stampede  stayed  with  Dead  Eye  for  better  or  for 
worse. 

Of  these  were  Pat  and  Pete.  True  to  the  promise 
of  the  "Queen  of  Hearts' "  lead,  Pete  had  gathered 
up  a  lot  of  picks  and  shovels  that  had  been  discarded 
by  the  army  of  mercenaries  who  followed  the  cry  of 
"gold"  to  newer  fields,  moved  into  an  abandoned  shack 
further  up  the  canon,  and  gone  to  work  with  a  dogged 
determination  to  wrest  her  treasure  from  her  hidden 
depths  by  patient  wooing  with  pick  and  blast.  As,  one 
by  one,  the  big,  boisterous  saloons  were  closed,  dance 
halls  deserted,  and  poker  tables  vacated,  "Jack-Pot" 
Pete  found  himself  stranded  higher  and  dryer  on  the 
barren  shores  of  necessity. 

The  "Queen  of  Hearts,"  with  the  fickleness  of  certain 
others,  had,  upon  his  loss  of  popularity  and  success, 
ceased  to  smile  upon  him.  Early  and  late  he  worked 
to  win  her  capricious  favor,  meeting  writh  only  just 
enough  reward  to  keep  his  spark  of  hope  aglow,  and 
distance  her  rivals  in  the  Virginia  City  district.  On 
the  other  hand,  with  the  falling  of  his  fortunes  Pat's 
devotion  to  Pete  expressed  itself  in  innumerable  little 
attentions  until  "Jack-Pot"  Pete's  dependence  upon 
Pat's  companionship  became  human  in  its  mutual  un- 
derstanding. All  day,  as  Pete,  grown  rough  and 
bearded,  worked  with  pick  and  pan,  Pat  sat  on  his 
coat  guarding  his  dinner  pail  and  filling  his  heart  with 
a  sense  of  loyal  companionship  and  sympathy.  At 
night,  his  pipe  and  dog  still  his  only  companions,  the 
gay  "Jack-Pot"  of  former  days  sat,  moody,  in  his  shack 
devising  means  of  compelling  the  favor  of  his  capricious 
Queen.  His  first  "prospect"  had  convinced  him  of  her 
heart  of  gold  hidden  under  her  stony  exterior,  and  all 
the  ardor  of  his  warm  Irish  nature  was  a-flame  to 
make  her  his. 

But  here  the  course  of  true  love  ran  up  against  its 
usual  snag.     "Pat,"  Pete  said  one  day,  "I'm  broke." 

Pat,  not  being  a  hot-headed  Irishman,  gave  the  mat- 
ter due  consideration  before  he  answered. 

"Pat,  me  boy,  what  are  we  goin'  to  do?"  Pete  con- 
tinued. 

Pat,  still  considering  the  proposition,  looked  up  and 
winked  slowly  and  knowingly  without  a  word. 
'  This  being  man's  extremity,  the  fickle  "Queen  of 
Hearts"  the  very  next  day  deigned  to  show  a  trace 
of  "color"  in  his  pan.  Fool-like,  with  this  trifling  sign 
of  favor  big  Pete's  heart  was  up  with  a  bound  and  his 
pick  at  work  harder  than  ever.  But  the  "color"  was 
only  to  show  him  what  she  might  do  for  him  if  she 
tried,  and  she  was  not  in  the  mood  to  try.  The  sum- 
mer being  now  at  its  height,  Pete  suddenly  realized  that 
all  his  clothing  except  his  buckskins  and  blue  shirts 
was  wholly  superfluous  and  auite  useful  as  an  exchange 
for  bacon  and  flour.  The  supply,  thus  raised,  however, 
was  soon  exhausted  and  their  larder  again  depleted. 

"Pity  you've  no  extra  skins  to  sell,"  Pete  remarked 
to  Pat  again  out  of  the  depths  of  his  despair. 

Pat  being  just  then  absorbed  in  the  extermination  of 
a  few  little  flies  as  a  substitute  for  his  usual  rations, 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  partner's  complaints. 

"By  gum,  I've  got  to  do  it!"  Pete's  chair  came  down 
off  its  hind  legs  with  a  bang  as,  without  a  look  at  his 
companion,  he  grabbed  his  hat  and  said,  "Come  on, 
Pat!" 

At  his  own  good  pleasure  Pat  arose  and  heeled  his 
friend  down  the  canon  to  one  of  the  few  tenanted 
houses  in  Dead  Eye. 

"Is  your  offer  for  a  good  watch-dog  still  open?"  Pete 
asked  the  shaggy  man  who  met  him  at  the  door. 

The  shaggy  man  looked  hard  at  Pete,  saw  that  he 
was  sober,  saw,  too,  that  the  dog  was  in  good  condi- 
tion and  the  bargain  was  struck. 

"Yep,"  Pete  answered  huskily  as  he  pocketed  his 
thirty  pieces  of  silver  and  turned  away. 

The  "Queen  of  Hearts,"  as  if  conscious  of  the  crime 
committed  in  her  name,  relented  somewhat  of  her  stony 
reserve  and  within  the  following  week  showed  a  "color" 
in  the  bottom  of  Pete's  pan  that  raised  his  hopes  like  a 
will-o'-the-wisp  of  love,  but  in  no  wise  mitigated  his 
homesickness  for  his  friend.  When  the  ties  of  love 
and  friendship  had  about  turned  the  scales  in  his  great 
empty  heart  and  Pete  was  about  to  whistle  back  his 
friend  aud  forsake  his  fickle  goddess  forever,  Pat  sud- 
denly assumed  control  of  the  situation.  A  pair  of 
shrewd  irown  eyes  peered  at  Pete  from  behind  a  rock 
a    oft  growl  broke  the  silence. 


"Pat,  me  boy!"  To  which  Pat  responded  in  his 
own  way  and  proceeded  to  tell  the  story  of  his  captivity. 
"Broke  yer  chain,  did  ye?"  Pete  murmured,  looking 
him  over  carefully;  "little  scar  on  yer  leg,  too.  I  see. 
Bit  the  shaggy  old  codger,  did  ye?"  Then  with  a  short 
laugh,  "guess  he  won't  be  comin'  after  ye  very  soon." 
The  larder  was  still  well  filled,  and  Pat,  having 
apparently  appreciated  the  situation  from  the  first, 
showed  no  resentment  of  his  friend's  treachery.  Days 
of  hard  work  and  close  communion  followed  till,  with 
hope  still  high  and  success  all  but  his,  the  Queen  sud- 
denly ceased  to  smile  upon  his  persuasions  of  pick  and 
fuse.  The  solution  of  their  difficulty  this  time  was 
easy. 

"Pat?"  Pete  questioned,  with  a  meaning  look,  and 
Pat  answered  with  a  knowing  smile.  There  was  not  a 
man  in  all  that  district  who  did  not  know  and  covet 
Pat. 

It  was  farther  from  home  this  time  that  Pat  and  Pete 
went,  and  the  thirtv  pieces  of  silver  did  not  weigh  so 
heavily  upon  Pete's  heart.  Pete  wooed  his  inconstant 
Queen  with  one  eye  on  his  pick  and  the  other  on  the 
trail,  expecting  to  see  a  certain  familiar  figure  appear- 
ing among  the  boulders.  Before  many  days  his  faith 
in  Pat's  business  ability  was  vindicated.  The  affairs 
of  the  firm  from  that  day  assumed  a  broader  outlook 
upon  a  firmer  basis  than  they  had  ever  known  before. 
Pat  became  the  business  manager  and  Pete  the  man-of- 
all-work. 

Now  the  "Queen  of  Hearts,"  with  the  failing  of  her 
sex,  seeing  the  firm  grow  more  prosperous,  became 
more  generous  with  her  "color."  The  ups  and  downs 
of  the  Queen  of  Hearts  Company  were  thereafter 
fewer  and  more  satisfactorily  handled.  Whenever  a 
financial  crisis  had  to  be  met,  Pat  and  Pete  started  off 
on  a  siege  of  conquest,  always  in  a  direction  opposite 
to  the  one  they  had  last  taken,  and  after  finding  a  pur- 
chaser parted  with  a  light-hearted  "an  revoir."  By  the 
time  the  larder  was  replenished,  tools  mended  and 
sharpened,  Pat's  tether  would  have  been  gnawed  or 
broken,  the  new  master  snapped  at,  the  children  terri- 
fied into  fits  by  the  bad  dog,  and  Pat  on  his  way  home. 

As  the  population  of  this  district  had,  since  the  fall 
of  Dead  Eye,  no  common  meeting  ground,  the  perver- 
sions of  Pat  were  not  generally  known  until  all  pos- 
sible buyers  had  contributed  their  quota  toward  the 
development  of  the  "Queen  of  Hearts." 

Bloody  Gulch  was  the  farthest  point  from  Dead  Eye 
Pete  had  yet  ventured.  Pat  knew  just  the  winning 
ways  to  try  on  the  prospective  buyers,  too.  He  could 
fix  an  interested-looking  individual  with  his  sad  brown 
eyes  in  a  way  that  never  failed  to  establish  a  feeling 
of  sympathy,  on  the  part  of  the  man  at  least.  Pat's 
management  of  affairs  had  straightened  out  the  finances 
of  the  firm  to  such  an  extent  that  his  stays  at  home 
were  growing  longer  after  each  visit  and  the  all-but- 
won  Queen  was  revealing  more  of  her  golden  heart 
every  day.  It  was  really  not  a  bed-rock  necessity  for 
Pat  to  go  at  all  to  Bloody  Gulch,  but  because  Pete's 
rising  fortunes  had  made  him  ambitious  for  better 
tobacco  and  another  shirt  they  decided  that  one  more 
last  little  trip  might  be  a  good  investment.  Conse- 
quently Pat  and  Pete  picked  one  bright  morning  and 
made  tracks  in  the  direction  of  Bloody. 

The  fact  of  the  Widow  Mahoney's  being  a  lone 
woman  may  have  been  the  reason  she  was  selected  by 
Pat  as  his  temporary  custodian.  Pete's  native  chivalry 
protested  against  the  choice  of  a  woman  as  the  victim 
of  their  little  bunco  game,  a  woman  whose  hair 
curled  in  tendrils  at  her  temples  and  whose  elbows 
winked  with  dimples.  But  Pat.  having  once  made 
up  his  mind,  was  not  to  be  moved.  He  took  his  place 
behind  the  widow's  stove  as  if  the  desire  of  his  heart 
had  at  last  been  gratified. 

Also,  as  Mrs.  Mahoney  had  out-bid  Smith  Pike  up 
the  gulch  by  more  than  a  third  of  his  offer,  it  seemed 
no  more  than  right  that  her  anxiety  to  own  the  "foine 
big  puppy"  should  be  rewarded  by  his  possession 
She  explained  she  had  need  of  a  good  watch-dog 
Wayfarers  from  all  parts  of  the  country  came  to  her 
boarding-house  at  all  hours,  and  she  wanted  the  dog 
for  protection. 

Tales  of  the  doings  at  Dead  Eye  and  other  places 
came  sometimes  with  the  wayfarers,  and  the  Widow 
Mahoney  had  a  keen  eye  and  a  penetrating  mind. 
The  swinging  figure  of  Pete,  minus  his  dog,  was  well 
lost  in  the  dusk  before  Kathleen  Mahoney's  eyes  were 
turned  back  to  her  work.  The  months  of  hard  work 
and  solitude  had  roughened  only  the  exterior  of  the 
man  and  had  chastened  his  spirit  to  an  extent  he  did 
not  dream.  With  a  sigh  that  might  have  meant  it  is 
a  wearisome  thing  for  a  woman  to  be  alone,  she 
turned  to  the  frying  of  her  supper. 

Pat,  his  master  out  of  range,  met  his  new  owner's 
advances  with  his  usual  snarl.  This  behavior  usually 
elicited  a  persuasive  "Good  doggie,  good  doggie,"  with 
a  tentative  pat  on  the  head.  Pat,  being  distinctly  not 
of  the  good-doggie  type,  with  no  ambition  in  that 
direction,  persisted  in  his  growling  according  to  his 
schedule,  which  usually  resulted  in  a  final  "Down, 
you  brute!"  with  a  kick  that  declared  open  war.  But 
Pat  had  never  met  Kathleen  Mahoney  before.  Beside 
being  something  of  a  dog-fancier  herself  and  a  shrewd 
reader  of  the  human  heart  in  all  its  variant  complexi- 
ties, Kathleen  was  very  much  of  a  woman — also  she 
was  a  widow. 

Poor  Pete !  The  "Queen  of  Hearts"  had  worn  the 
soul  of  him  down  to  a  vanishing  point,  and  now  even 
Pat's  sagacity  could  not  save  him  from  the  wiles  of 
Kathleen.  The  color  for  which  his  soul  had  sickened 
now  began  to  show  up  in  Pete's  pan  after  every  wash- 
ing until  the  canon  rang  with  joyous  strains  of  "Erin 


Go  Bragh."  The  skies  bent  blue  above  him,  the 
Queen  was  yielding  her  treasure  to  his  pan,  and  when 
Pat  got  home  there  would  be  a  pair  of  kings. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week  Pat's  non-appearance 
became  annoying.  At  the  end  of  the  second  annoyance 
gave  place  to  wonder,  even  apprehension.  Saturday 
evening,  reaching  the  Widow  Mahoney's  after  dark, 
Pete's  ears  were  greeted  by  a  piteous  whine  instead  of 
Pat's  deep  bay. 

"The  foine  big  puppy,"  Kathleen  burst  forth  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  had  had  the  worst  luck  and  the  most 
of  it  she  had  ever  seen.  "Yes,"  she  went  on  to  explain, 
"it  is  his  fore-leg,  too."  She  had  splintered  it  and 
bathed  it,  but  it  was  quite  plain  he  would  never  be 
able  to  use  it  again. 

The  dimpled  elbows  were  raised  to  brush  back  the 
curls  that  strayed  over  her  temples,  and  the  grief  of 
this  woman-soul  over  the  misfortunes  of  Pat  was  very 
different  from  the  haughty  repulses  he  had  had  to 
brook  from  the  "Queen  of  Hearts." 

When  some  one  called  Kathleen  from  the  room  a 
moment,  it  was  too  dark  for  Pat's  eyes  to  penetrate 
the  depths  of  Pete's  and  the  partitions  were,  of  course, 
too  thin  for  a  word  to  be  spoken.  "I'll  never  be  able 
to  go  back  to  the  canon  without  ye,  me  boy,"  was 
running  dumbly  through  Pete's  head;  "I'll  never  be 
standin'  it." 

"An'  him  so  gentle  an'  patient,"  the  widow  con- 
tinued, finishing  her  interrupted  sentence  as  she 
reentered  the  room,  "lickin'  my  hands  an'  lookin'  me  in 
the  eye  like  a  human  when  I  was  doin'  for  him." 

The  walk  back  to  Dead  Eye  was  long  and  weari- 
some. "I'll  get  him  back  an'  keep  him  for  company," 
Pete  resolved.  But  he  was  surprised  to  hear  when 
his  messenger  returned  empty-handed  that  Mrs.  Ma- 
honey was  that  attached  to  Pat  already  she  would 
never  be  giving  him  up. 

"I  guess  I'll  have  to  go  up  myself  to  see  Pat 
tonight,"  Pete  confided  to  the  boulders  in  the  canon 
the  next  day.  Consequently  his  tracks  pointed  toward 
the  Widow  Mahoney's  again  that  evening. 

Pat's  eyes  were  bigger  and  deeper  than  ever  this 
time.  Pete  and  the  widow  sat  in  the  widow's  cozy 
little  kitchen,  where  the  kettles  and  pans  shone  as 
bright  as  a  summer  moon,  and  a  pink  sunbonnet  hung 
on  a  nail  behind  the  door.  Kathleen  listened  silently 
while  Pete  talked  to  his  soul's  content  about  the  won- 
derful sagacity  of  Pat.  Then  they  fell  to  talking  of 
other  things. 

And  many  evenings  thereafter  Pete,  having  done  a 
long  day's  work  and  feeling  down  and  lonesome, 
tramped  up  the  grade  to  see  his  friend.  Each  time 
poor  Pat's  whine  was  more  piteous  and  his  eyes  deeper 
until  it  was  the  last  time,  and  Pat  lay  dead. 

The  "Queen  of  Hearts"  was  suddenly  a  worthless 
jade.  His  faithful  partner  dead,  what  could  success 
mean  to  him  now? 

"Pat  dead,  an'  I  so  needin'  the  protection  of  him," 
the  widow  complained;  "'tis  wearisome  for  a  woman 
to  live  alone  in  these  wilds  wdthout  a  protector  of 
some  kind." 

Which  Pete  recognized  as  truth.  His  partner  gone, 
what  less  could  he  do  than  offer  himself  as  a  substi- 
tute? 

The  curls  on  her  temples  touched  the  shoulder  of 
his  blue  shirt  as  Pete  pleaded  his  cause.  The  stony- 
hearted "Queen  of  Hearts"  could  no  longer  rival  this 
living  woman  who  wept  with  him  in  sympathy  for  his 
lost  friend;  no  gold  was  half  so  bright  as  the  color  of 
those  straying  locks.  The  shack  in  the  canon  was 
suddenly  a  dismal,  God-forsaken  spot,  with  its  rough 
makeshifts  at  comforts  and  the  lack  of  order  and  clean- 
liness that  screamed  from  wall  to  floor. 

Still  Kathleen  turned  her  face  from  him.  If  Pat 
had  been  upon  the  scene  he  might  have  detected  a  too 
triumphant  smile  in  the  depth  of  her  blue  eyes.  But 
Pat  was  buried  deep  in  the  canon,  where  his  ghost 
could  listen  to  the  ring  of  Pete's  pick  upon  the  hard 
heart  of  the  "Queen  of  Hearts."  Moreover,  Pete's 
clearness  of  vision  was  befogged  by  the  straying  locks 
that  sometimes  helped  to  hide  a  smile  in  the  widow's 
eyes  and  dimples  that  winked  in  her  elbows. 

But  at  last,  in  the  absence  of  his  trusty  friend  who 
had  followed  his  fortunes  for  better,  for  worse,  the 
boulders  that  faced  the  canon  were  taken  into  the  big 
Irishman's  confidence  between  joyous  strains  of 
"Kathleen  Mavourneen,"  and  gave  back  an  approving 
echo  when  he  told  them :  "I've  won  the  'Queen  of 
Hearts'  at  last,  and  she  ain't  no  damn  claim,  neither." 

San  Francisco,  December,  1907. 


A  Norwegian  inventor  has  patented  a  suit  of  clothes 
which  will  protect  its  wearer  against  drowning.  The 
clothes  are  lined  with  a  non-absorbent  material  made 
of  specially  prepared  vegetable  fibre  which  without 
being  too  heavy  will  effectively  hold  up  the  weight  of 
a  man  in  the  water.  Twelve  ounces  of  the  new  ma- 
terial will,  it  is  claimed,  save  a  person  from  sinking. 
The  invention  has  been  tested  with  favorable  results 
at  Christiana.  Successful  trials  were  also  made  with 
rugs  made  of  the  same  material,  capable  of  supporting 
two  persons  in  the  water. 

**m 

Cabbages  in  Cuba  grow  to  such  size  that  a  single 
head  often  weighs  twenty  pounds. 


The  gold  mines  of  ancient  Egypt  have  been  reopened 
by  English  capital. 


Glass  made  into  microscopic  objectives  is  more  costly 
than  gold. 


December  7,  1907. 
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JOHN  HARVARD  AND  HIS  TIMES. 


After    Three    Centuries   a   Biography   of   the  Great  Educator 
Has  Been  Written. 


It  seems  almost  incredible  that  until  this  present 
year  of  grace  1907  there  has  been  no  authentic  account 
— indeed,  no  account  at  all — of  John  Harvard,  the 
founder  of  the  great  American  university  to  which  he 
gave  his  name.  Henry  C.  Shelley,  by  his  mas- 
terly work  on  "John  Harvard  and  His  Times,"  has  now- 
removed  that  reproach,  although  not  the  uneasy  con- 
sciousness that  a  duty  of  the  first  importance  has  been 
left  for  so  long  a  time  unfulfilled.  It  may  be  that  even 
in  Harvard's  day  a  certain  amount  of  fro  ward  self- 
advertisement  was  necessary  to  the  making  of  a  very 
deep  mark  upon  the  mind  of  the  chronicler,  and  Har- 
vard was  a  modest  man,  well  content  with  his  piety 
and  his  scholarship,  and  but  little  disposed  to  the 
parade  of  either.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  very  cer- 
tain that  the  author  has  been  compelled  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  painstaking  excavation  and  to  disturb  the  dust 
of  centuries  that  a  careless  neglect  has  allowed  to  fall 
upon  the  memory  and  the  deeds  of  a  great  scholar  and 
national  benefactor.  How  arduous  this  work  has  been 
may  be  partly  judged  from  the  fact  that  twenty  years 
ago  Lowell  spoke  of  John  Harvard  as  being  "scarce 
more  than  a  name."  In  1842  James  Savage  offered  a 
reward  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  five  lines  of  infor- 
mation about  John  Harvard  in  anv  capacity,  public  or 
private,  but  for  that  substantial  prize  there  were  no 
claimants.  The  biographical  edifice  now  erected  by 
Mr.  Shelley  is  therefore  new  from  the  foundation  up. 
There  was  practically  no  basis  of  fact  upon  which  to 
build,  and  while  we  may  now  deplore  many  irretriev- 
able losses,  we  may  none  the  less  congratulate  our- 
selves that  the  work  has  been  done  at  all  and  done  so 
well  in  the  face  of  formidable  difficulties. 

John  Harvard  was  born  in  England  at  a  time  when 
the  political  sky  was  overcast  with  portentous  clouds. 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  been  dead  for  five  years  and 
Queen  Mary's  tenure  of  the  throne  was  to  do  no  more 
than  hold  back  the  tempest  that  was  soon  to  break  with 
such  shattering  violence.  Puritanism  had  become  a 
force  in  the  land  and  was  getting  ready  to  emerge  from 
its  era  of  the  persecution  which  never  fails  to  result  in 
dominion  and  power.  The  reformation  was  on  the 
march,  heralded  by  the  fires  of  intellectual  genius  which 
had  blazed  up  into  darkened  skies.  The  power  of  Spain 
had  been  crushed,  and  with  it  the  great  machinery  of 
persecution  and  intolerance  that  had  cast  its  shadow 
upon  the  world.  It  was  the  birth  of  a  new  age,  and 
John  Harvard  must  be  reckoned  amongst  those  who 
were  to  mold  and  give  it  intellectual  shape  and  sub- 
stance : 

When  it  is  remembered  to  what  an  extent  the  life  of  the 
Puritan  was  made  unbearable  by  constant  if  petty  persecu- 
tions, all  carried  out  under  the  cloak  of  zeal  for  the  Church 
of  England,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  bulk  of  them  would 
have  turned  away  from  that  church  in  disgust.  But  their 
loyalty  was  proof  against  even  such  a  test.  To  the  end  of 
his  life,  Wallington  remained  a  member  of  the  church  in  East- 
cheap,  and  no  doubt  concluded  that  he  had  received  his  reward 
when  the  day  came  for  him  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  the 
destruction  of  the  candlesticks  and  the  picture  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  the  smashing  of  the  stained-glass  windows,  of 
which  he  secured  some  fragments  as  a  "remembrance  to  show 
to  the  generation  to  come"  ;  and  we  have  documentary  proof 
that  John  Harvard's  father  and  family  remained  in  faithful 
communion  with  St.  Saviour's  Church,  on  the  other  side  of 
London  Bridge,  through  all  the  tribulations  of  those  anxious 
years.  More  than  that,  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  almost  up 
to  the  last  these  Puritans  maintained  unbroken  their  loyalty 
to  the  king.  When  Charles  had  gone  to  Scotland  with  an 
army  which  was  to  repress  the  freedom  of  religious  thought 
there,  we  find  Wallington  praying  that  the  Lord  would  "send 
us  our  king  in  peace."  If  even  at  that  late  stage  Laud  had 
acted  upon  his  own  professed  belief  that  "differences  in 
religion  I  conceived  might  better  be  composed  by  ink  than 
blood,"  all  would  yet  have  been  well.  Instead,  he  elected  to 
"bring  matters  to  a  pitch  of  reformation  floating  in  his  own 
brain." 

Such,  then,  was  the  England  into  which  John  Harvard  was 
born.  An  England  which  was  struggling  grimly  for  each 
man's  right  to  adjust  his  own  relationship  with  God,  and,  less 
clearly,  but  none  the  less  surely,  for  civil  liberty  for  all  men. 

There  are  houses  still  standing  in  Southwark  upon 
which  John  Harvard  must  have  looked  when  a  boy. 
London  Bridge  was  then  the  only  highway  across  the 
river,  and  his  proximity  to  that  great  thoroughfare 
must  have  been  a  factor  in  his  experience  of  public 
events.  The  pillories  and  the  cages  that  then  played 
so  important  a  part  in  civil  government  are  no  longer 
in  the  chief  positions,  having  been  ousted  by  the  mod- 
ern newspaper  and  the  like,  but  John  Harvard  could 
still  find  his  way  through  Southwark  by  the  aid  of 
ancient  landmarks,  although  perhaps  in  some  perplexity 
and  wonder : 

An  ancient  bird's-eye  view  of  Southwark  enables  us  to 
imagine  the  outward  environment  of  John  Harvard's  daily 
life  for  the  two  hours  during  which  he  was  free  from  school. 
This  particular  picture  was  drawn  in  the  year  1616,  that  is,  in 
Harvard's  ninth  year,  and  the  standpoint  of  the  artist  em- 
braces that  part  of  the  Southwark  High  Street  which  would 
be  visible  from  the  windows  of  the  boy's  home.  Up  the 
street,  to  the  right,  stands  the  gateway  to  London  Bridge; 
and  from  the  summit  of  that  gatehouse  project  eighteen  poles 
adorned  with  as  many  human  heads.  No  one,  however,  seems 
to  pay  any  particular  attention  to  those  gruesome  objects;  it 
is  too  common  an  experience  for  malefactors'  heads  to  be 
hoisted  to  that  bad  eminence.  On  either  side  of  the  street 
many  of  the  numerous  inns  of  the  neighborhood  are  in  full 
view  ;  at  the  door  of  one  a  horseman  has  stopped  for  refresh- 
ment, and  on  benches  outside  other  men  are  seated  for  more 
leisurely  drinking  and  conversation.  Two  boys  appear  in  the 
picture  enjoying  their  brief  respite  from  the  grammar-school, 
and  they  are  engaged  in  occupations  which  are  not  yet  out 
of  date:  one  is  driving  a  hoop  before  him,  and  the  other  is 
attempting  to  achieve  a  surreptitious  ride  at  the  back  of  a 
covered  wagon.  Meanwhile,  the  more  industrious  members  of 
the  community  are  represented  by  a  man  who  is  pushing  along 
a  heavily-laden  barrow,  and  by  women  and  men  who  are 
attending  to  customers  at  two  or  three  long  stalls  which  stand 


in    the    middle    of   the   street.     Such    are    some   of   the    sights 
which  daily  fill  the  boyish  vision  of  John  Harvard. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  boy  attended  St.  Saviour's 
Church  and  listened — or  pretended  to  listen — to  the 
sermons  of  Doctor  Sutton  and  of  Doctor  Lancelot  An- 
drewes,  who  became  bishop  of  Winchester.  Doctor 
Andrewes  must  have  been  a  man  of  some  wit  as  well 
as  of  piety  and  courage,  for  he  it  was  who  attempted 
a  ban  mot  at  the  expense  of  James  I  of  blessed  memory 
when  that  saintly  monarch  was  much  perplexed  at  the 
discovery  that  even  the  Lord's  anointed  must  recognize 
some  limitations  to  his  earthly  prerogatives : 

When  that  monarch,  the  day  after  he  had  prorogued  Par- 
liament in  a  passion,  found  himself  in  the  company  of  Bishops 
Andrewes  and  Neils,  he  asked  them,  "My  lords,  can  not  1 
take  my  subjects'  money  when  I  want  it.  without  this  for- 
mality in  Parliament  ?"  Xeile  immediately  rejoined,  "God 
forbid,  sir,  but  you  should ;  you  are  the  breath  of  our  nos- 
trils." Turning  to  Andrewes,  who  was  silent.  James  asked, 
"Well,  my  lord,  what  say  you  ?"  "Sir,"  replied  Andrewes,  "I 
have  no  skill  to  judge  of  parliamentary  cases."  But  the  king 
insisted  upon  an  opinion.  "No  put-offs,  my  lord,  answer  me 
presently."  "Then,  sir,"  said  the  ready  bishop,  "I  think  it 
lawful  of  you  to  take  my  brother  Neile's  money,  for  he 
offers  it." 

The  great  plague  was  one  of  the  early  experiences  of 
young  Harvard.  It  must  have  left  a  vivid  mark  upon 
his  mind,  for  it  devastated  his  own  family  as  well  as 
the  families  of  his  immediate  neighbors.  As  soon  as 
the  fell  disease  broke  out  many  thousands  of  Londoners 
fled  from  London,  but  the  Harvards  remained  in  that 
"doleful  city,  hearing  of  bells  tolling  and  ringing  out 
continuously'' : 

In  the  Harvard  home  on  the  other  shore  of  the  Thames 
death  was  not  content  with  one  victim.  The  first  to  sicken 
was  Mary,  the  eldest  of  the  family,  who  was  buried  on  July 
22,  1625,  and  hardly  could  Mrs.  Harvard  realize  that  she 
had  lost  her  own  special  companion  when,  only  four  days 
later,  her  husband  was  bereft  of  his  helpful  son  Robert.  How 
keenly  the  uncertainty  of  life  was  realized  in  these  anxious 
times  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  two  days  after  his  son's  death 
Robert  Harvard  made  his  will.  Ere,  however,  it  could  be 
put  into  its  final  form,  little  Katherine  was  taken  from  the 
family  circle.  And  even  yet  the  death-roll  was  not  complete. 
After  a  three  weeks'  interval,  the  baby  of  the  family,  Peter, 
was  laid  in  his  grave;  and  when  five  days  more  had  elapsed 
the  father  himself  was  carried  into  St.  Saviour's  Church  for 
burial.  In  less  than  five  weeks  the  plague  had  exacted  as 
many  victims  from  this  one  happy  home.  Only  Katherine 
Harvard  and  her  two  sons,  John  and  Thomas,  remained. 

Of  John  Harvard's  life  at  Cambridge  we. can  do  little 
more  than  conjecture.  John  Milton  was  one  of  his  con- 
temporaries, although  not  of  the  same  college,  but  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe  that  during  five  years'  residence 
the  two  youths  must  have  known  something  of  each 
other : 

Emmanuel  College  was  such  a  law  unto  itself  in  most  mat- 
ters that  it  is  hazardous  to  conclude  that  such  manners  and 
customs  as  obtained  in  other  colleges  were  also  observed 
within  its  walls.  That  being  the  case,  perhaps  John  Harvard 
was  not  called  upon  to  go  through  the  ordeal  of  "salting," 
which  seems  to  have  been  common  in  Cambridge  in  those 
days.  This  was  a  mock  ceremony  of  initiation  through 
which  most  freshmen  had  to  pass,  and  was  conducted  in  the 
:ommon  hall  by  the  senior  members  of  the  college.  Each 
newcomer  was  called  upon  to  make  a  brief  speech,  and  his 
subsequent  treatment  deDended  upon  the  amount  of  humor 
he  was  able  to  impart  to  his  remarks.  If  he  were  successful  in 
noving  his  audience  to  laughter,  he  was  rewarded  with 
copious  libations  of  sack  or  beer;  if  he  failed,  he  was  required 
■"o  swallow  a  formidable  draught  of  salt  and  water.  The  next 
tern  on  the  programme  consisted  of  the  operation  of  "tuck- 
ing," that  is,  the  making  of  such  an  incision  in  the  lip  or  chin 
is  would  cause  the  blood  to  flow.  And  finally  each  freshman 
had  to  take  an  oath,  to  which  he  was  sworn  by  kissing  an  old 
shoe.     Truly,   "There  are  our  young  barbarians,  all  at  play!" 

Those  were  strenuous  days  at  Cambridge.  Intel- 
lectual development  was  accompanied  with  a  certain 
enforced  mortification  of  the  flesh  and  perhaps  was 
lone  the  less  speedy  upon  that  account.  The  students 
were  allowed  two  meals  a  day,  dinner  at  eleven  in  the 
morning  and  supper  at  six  in  the  evening.  The  dinner 
was  insignificant  and  the  supper  still  more  so.  Both 
meals  added  together  could  hardly  escape  the  con- 
tempt of  a  Harvard  student  today  if  offered  to  him  as  a 
lunch.  What  the  young  scholars  lacked  in  the  way  of 
food  was  abundantly  made  up  to  them  in  study  and 
prayer,  from  which  their  minds  must  have  benefited, 
although  not  their  bodies,  unless  vicariously. 

Harvard's  reasons  for  leaving  England  are  nowhere 
precisely  stated,  although  they  can  hardly  be  in  doubt. 
England  was  then  no  place  wherein  any  man  could 
abide  who  would  accept  the  dictates  of  conscience  alone 
in  matters  of  religion,  and  Harvard  in  setting  sail  for 
America  was  but  following  the  recognized  road  to  a 
comparative  freedom  of  creed.  It  was  not  easy  to  get 
away,  while  the  danger  of  remaining  must  indeed  have 
been  great,  if  it  was  actually  more  real  than  the  perils 
of  the  sea : 

On  that  long  voyage  there  was  little  to  vary  the  monotony 
of  daily  life.  It  is  true  the  Puritans  lost  no  time  in  availing 
themselves  of  their  religious  freedom;  no  sooner  was  Eng- 
land left  behind  than  they  began  to  revel  in  prayers,  and 
sermons,  and  other  pious  exercises.  Even  for  such  enthusi- 
asts, however,  it  must  have  been  a  relief  to  sight  an  "island 
of  ice,  three  leagues  in  length,  mountain  high,  in  form  of 
land,  with  bays  and  capes  like  high  cliff  land,  and  a  river 
pouring  off  it  into  the  sea."  Apart  from  such  sights  at  sea 
as  still  greet  the  traveler  on  the  Atlantic,  the  voyages  of  these 
pioneers  seem  to  have  been  marked  by  few  incidents  save 
such  as  were  caused  by  the  unruly  spirits  from  which  none 
of  the  vessels  appear  to  have  been  free.  The  ship  which  car- 
ried John  Winthrop  to  his  destination  had  several  lawless 
passengers  on  board.  Two  were  of  a  pugnacious  disposition, 
but  their  ardor  for  fisticuffs  was  probably  cooled  by  their 
having  their  hands  tied  behind  them  and  being  compelled  to 
pace  the  deck  until  nightfall  in  that  condition.  Even  the 
servants  of  Winthrop's  company  were  not  above  reproach,  for 
one  of  them  was  discovered  to  have  bargained  with  a  child 
for  three  biscuits  a  day  in  return  for  a  box  valued  at  three 
pence.  No  doubt  the  sinfulness  of  this  unequal  bargain  was 
regarded  as  consisting  in  its  inducimtMil  to  foster  a  habit  of 
theft  in  the  child,  and  that  may  account  for  the  severity  of 
the  servant's  punishment,  which  adjudged  him  to  have  his 
hands  tied  to  a  bar  while,  for  a  couple  of  hours,  he  stood 
with    a    stone    weighted    basket    slung    from    his    neck.     Such 


oftenses  as  these,  with   thefts  of  drink  and  lemon-    and   other 
luxuries,    which    occurred    on    Josselyn's   boat  have 

caused  a  little  excitement  on  the  voyage  of  John  Harvard. 

Four  centuries  have  done  wonders  for  ocean  trans- 
portation. Such  a  voyage  as  that  undertaken  by  John 
Harvard  must  indeed  have  been  a  trial  to  the  flesh.  It 
must  indeed  have  been  a  veritable  adventure,  with  an 
outcome  in  every  way  problematical: 

On  four  days  out  of  each  week,  these  seventeenth  century 
passengers  seem  to  have  been  regaled  with  a  fish  diet,  and  on 
other  days  the  rations  included  about  a  pound  of  salt  beef 
or  pork  for  each  adult.  Dried  peas  appear  to  have  been  the 
only  vegetables  carried  ;  and  for  the  rest  the  daily  menu  com- 
prised oatmeal,  bread,  butter,  and  cheese,  and  copious  draughts 
of  what  was  called  "six  shilling  beer."  N'ow  and  again  the 
sailors  caught  some  fresh  fish,  but  if  their  angling  was  prose- 
cuted on  Sunday,  Harvard  may  have  followed  the  example  of 
the  Puritans  who  sailed  with  Josselyn  and  thrown  his  share 
back  into  the  sea. 

Rarely  indeed  was  one  of  those  protracted  voyages  com- 
pleted without,  death  making  its  appearance  on  the  vessel. 
If  the  victim  happened  to  be  a  sailor,  he  was  usually  "a  most 
profane  fellow,"  and  his  demise  was  interpreted  as  a  divine 
judgment;  if.  on  the  other  hand,  the  child  of  a  Puritan  was 
taken,  it  was  either  regarded  as  a  call  to  increased  godliness 
or  explained  by  the  reflection  that  the  child  would  not  have 
lived  long  even  on  land.  The  dreaded  smallpox  sometimes 
broke  out  in  mid-Atlantic,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a 
death  attributed  to  consumption.  Perhaps,  on  that  score,  Har- 
vard's wife  may  have  had  many  anxious  thoughts  for  her  hus- 
band on  their  long  journey.  She  knew  not  that  neither  the 
perils  of  the  ocean  nor  the  ravages  of  disease  could  thwart  the 
service  he  was  destined  to  render  on  the  shores  of  the  Xew 
vVorld. 

John  Harvard  had  barely  time  to  complete  his  bene- 
faction to  American  education  before  he  died.  Indeed, 
his  bequest  was  carried  out  more  as  a  matter  of  good 
faith  than  of  law,  inasmuch  as  no  will,  nor  trace  of 
one,  has  ever  been  found: 

It  was  as  the  year  turned  to  the  fall  that  John  Harvard  died. 
Having  withstood  the  severity  of  one  New  England  winter, 
he  and  his  wife  may  have  had  hopes  that  he  would  survive 
many  more.  But  destiny  had  ordered  it  otherwise;  and  on 
September  the  14th  the  last  member  of  that  Southwark  home 
passed  away.  The  probabilities  are  that  death  came  so  sud- 
denly at  last  that  no  opportunity  offered  for  the  preparation 
of  a  formal  will  ;  at  any  rate  no  such  document  has  survived. 
Yet  Harvard  was  able  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  to  his  wife 
and  his  friends  that  one-half  of  his  estate,  and  the  whole  of 
his  library,  should  be  given  to  the  new  college  at  Cambridge, 
little  knowing  that  that  deathbed  request  was  to  have  such 
momentous  results. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  has  been  expressed  as  to  the 
actual  money  value  of  Harvard's  legacy.  The  chronicler  of 
his  death  uses  a  phrase  wrhich  may  be  interpreted  as  meaning 
that  the  total  value  of  Harvard's  estate  was  only  some  seven 
hundred  pounds,  but  that  it  was  greatly  in  excess  of  that 
amount  must  be  obvious  from  the  account  given  of  that 
estate  in  the  previous  chapter.  Undoubtedly  the  weight  of 
evidence  is  in  favor  of  Harvard's  property  realizing  fully 
sixteen  hundred  pounds,  and  that  being  so  the  round  figure  of 
eight  hundred  pounds  used  by  Winthrop  may  not  unfaithfully 
represent  the  sum  the  young  minister  intended  to  give. 
Whether,  however,  through  some  unknown  cause,  the  funds  of 
the  college  benefited  to  that  extent  seems  doubtful.  Xor  does 
that  affect  the  value  or  lessen  the  generosity  of  Harvard's 
notable  gift.  If  the  sum  were  only  four  hundred  pounds,  he 
would  still  have  made  a  bequest  equal  in  value  to  the  gift  of 
the  entire  Stale  as  represented  by  the  general  court. 

Strange  as  it  is  that  no  historian  has  hitherto  per- 
formed the  national  duty  to  John  Harvard,  it  is  still 
more  strange  that  hardly  a  trace  of  him  remains  upon 
our  soil  today : 

Remorseless  indeed  has  been  the  oblivion  which  has  over- 
taken and  utterly  effaced  every  record  of  the  footsteps  of 
John  Harvard  on  American  soil.  Even  that  house  in  which 
Judge  Sewall  spent  such  a  comfortable  night  has  shared  in 
the  general  fate,  for  there  is  no  record  of  its  existence  subse- 
ouent  to  the  conflagration  of  June  17,  1775.  Eleven  years 
earlier,  too,  the  same  devouring  element  had  reduced  to  ashes 
all  the  books  of  John  Harvard's  carefully  gathered  library, 
save  one  volume,  which  seems  to  have  owed  its  escape  to 
having  been  in  the  hands  of  a  borrower  on  that  wild  January 
night  when  Harvard  Hall  was  obliterated  by  the  flames. 
Hence  that  one  book,  a  portly  Puritan  folio  entitled  "Chris- 
tian Warfare,"  is  the  only  actual  relic  of  the  young  minister 
which  survives  in  Xew  England. 

But  in  spite  of  this  it  is  John  Harvard  who  is  remem- 
bered as  the  central  figure  of  a  group  of  Xew  England 
divines  whose  names  have  been  forgotten  and  whose 
volumes  have  been  deservedly  thrown  upon  the  rubbish 
heap  of  useless  and  foolish  things.  His  whole  life  was 
a  preparation  for  that  final  act  of  beneficence  which 
was  to  become  the  glory  of  his  adopted  land  and  his 
own  right  to  an  immortality  of  fame. 

"John  Harvard  and  His  Times,"  by  Henry  C.  Shellev. 
Published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston;  $2. 


The  Japanese  student  of  today  strips  off  his  simple 
uniform  or  kimono,  dons  the  dungaree  garments  of 
John  Chinaman,  strolls  out  to  the  furthest  corner  of 
the  Celestial  Empire,  notebook  in  sleeve  and  eyes  open 
for  anything  useful  to  his  country,  in  appearance  a 
Chinese,  in  fact  the  Japanese  "investigator"  of  tomor- 
row. It  was  from  the  Japanese  college  of  Tun-Wen, 
founded  near  Shanghai  after  the  Chino-Japanese  war, 
that  the  Japanese  spies,  who  did  such  great  work  for 
their  country  during  the  recent  war,  were  drawn.  It 
is  from  this  college  that  the  Japanese  Government  re- 
cruits its  intelligence  department  in  its  campaign  of 
political  and  commercial  conquest  of  the  Chinese  Em- 
pire. Indistinguishable  from  any  Chinaman,  equipped 
with  every  necessity  and  unhampered  by  any  superfluity, 
the  ex-student  of  Tun-Wen  penetrates  yamen  (official 
residence)  and  hong  (merchant's  office)  on  his  tour 
of  investigation.  Rice  and  water  is  his  only  commis- 
sariat, the  clothes  of  day  are  his  bed  at  night. 


Emperor  Joseph  of  Austria  twice  a  week  holds  an 
audience,  when  he  is  accessible  to  the  richest  and 
poorest  of  his  subjects. 


The  only  substitute  for  San   Domingo  mahogany  is 
that  of  East  India. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


December  7,  1907. 


A  ROYAL  WEDDING. 


Prince  Charles  of  Bourbon  and  Princess   Louise  of  Orleans 
Are  Married  in  Splendid  Exile. 

The  wedding  of  Prince  Charles  of  Bourbon  and  Prin- 
cess Louise  of  Orleans  is  a  fait  accompli,  as  the 
diplomatists  say,  although  the  diplomatists  have  very 
little  to  do  with  the  present  fate  of  a  great  and 
royal  family  which  once  used  Europe  as  its  footstool 
and  made  history  according  to  its  own  unhampered 
will.  It  is  indeed  strange,  perhaps  even  ironical, 
that  the  direct  descendants  of  Louis  XIII.  King 
of  France,  should  seek  the  village  of  Wood  Norton  in 
the  pleasant  vale  of  Evesham  for  a  ceremonial  that 
should  have  commanded  the  splendors  of  Fontainebleau 
and  the  homage  of  united  France.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
"happy  couple"  are  far  too  happy  to  worry  over  what 
might  have  been  or  to  draw  the  all-too-obvious  compar- 
isons between  the  present  and  the  past.  Before  glanc- 
ing at  a  marriage  ceremony  that  attracted  some  forty 
royalties  let  us  see  who  the  principals  really  are. 

Princess  Orleans  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Comte 
de  Paris,  who  was  mildly  content  to  assert  his  claim  to 
the  French  throne  while  being  suspected  of  an  earnest 
wish  that  he  might  never  attain  to  it.  The  Princess 
is,  therefore,  the  great-granddaughter  of  King  Louis 
Philippe,  who  reigned  from  1830  to  184S  and  died  in 
English  exile.  Louis  Philippe  was  the  son  of  that 
"Egalite"  who  voted  for  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI, 
who  in  his  turn  was  the  great-grandson  of  Philippe, 
brother  of  Louis  XIV.  If  the  French  people  in  a  fit 
of  temporary  insanity  should  once  more  desire  a  king, 
he  would  be  the  Due  d'Orleans,  who  is  the  brother  of 
today's  bride.  Doubtless  the  Due  d'Orleans  has  hopes. 
It  would  be  a  sad  world  without  them.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  say  that  the  bride's  sisters  are  the  Queen 
of  Portugal,  the  Duchesse  d'Aosta,  and  the  Duchesse 
de  Guise,  while  her  brother  is  the  Due  de  Montpensier, 
all  great  names  that  once  meant  much,  but  that  now  are 
little  more  than  names. 

The  bridegroom  is  the  second  son  of  the  Comte  de 
Caserta  and  the  grandson  of  Ferdinand,  King  of 
Naples,  and  he  is  directly  descended  from  Philippe,  Due 
d'Anjou,  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  His  first  wife  was 
the  Princess  of  the  Asturias,  sister  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  wdiose  infant  son  was  heir  to  the  throne  of 
Spain  until  the  birth  of  the  baby  who  has  just  been 
feted  and  rhapsodized  over  by  the  maiden  ladies  of 
London  and  Paris. 

Never  were  such  times  before  in  the  little  village 
of  Wood  Norton.  Everybody  was  worried,  nervous 
and  tired  except  the  Comtesse  de  Paris,  who  never  for- 
gets to  be  upright,  cool,  and  decided,  the  very  personi- 
fication of  the  ancicn  regime  that  has  passed  away. 
When  the  house  party  went  in  to  breakfast  two  days 
ago  the  contrast  between  the  countess  and  her  daugh- 
ters, the  Duchesse  de  Guise,  the  Duchesse  d'Aosta,  and 
the  bride,  was  noticed  by  every  one.  The  younger 
ladies  are  undeniably  beautiful  and  without  that  pre- 
cise rigidity  which  characterizes  and  distinguishes  their 
mother.  The  first  great  banquet  was  in  the  salle  des 
fetes,  magnificently  decorated  with  the  lilies  and  roses 
of  France.  Twenty  guests  sat  at  the  high  table,  includ- 
ing the  Queen  of  Portugal,  the  Comtesse  de  Paris,  the 
Due  and  Duchesse  d'Orleans,  the  Comte  and  Comtesse 
de  Caserta,  the  Princess  Louise  of  France,  the 
Duchesse  de  Guise,  the  Duchesse  d'Aosta,  Prince 
Charles  of  Bourbon,  the  Infanta  Isabella  of  Spain,  the 
Infanta  Eulalie  of  Spain,  Infante  Don  Carlos,  the  Due 
and  Duchesse  de  Chartres,  the  Due  de  Montpensier,  the 
Princesse  Pla  de  Bourbon,  and  the  Princesse  Josephine 
de  Bourbon.  The  King  and  Queen  of  Spain  and  Prin- 
cess Henry  of  Battenberg  arrived  later.  Altogether 
one  hundred  guests  were  present  at  the  wedding,  and 
forty  of  them  were  royal. 

The  costume  of  the  bride  is,  of  course,  the  chief  news 
item  at  such  functions.  It  was  simple  enough  to  be 
almost  disappointing  to  more  pretentious  taste,  and  the 
entire  absence  of  jewelry  gave  it  that  appearance  of 
perfect  taste  for  which  the  bride  is  justly  renowned. 

The  bridal  robe  was  of  soft  white  silk  charmeure, 
richly  embroidered  with  large  sprays  of  orchids  in  floss 
silk.  This  embroidery  was  in  the  form  of  a  stole  in 
front,  passing  over  the  shoulders  to  the  waist  at  the 
back  and  falling  in  heavy  folds,  forming  the  court  train, 
which  was  almost  covered  with  orchid  embroidery.  A 
long  spray  of  orange  blossoms  falls  down  the  front  of 
the  gown  from  neck  to  hem. 

The  bridal  veil  of  point  d'Angleterre,  embroidered 
with  the  royal  arms  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  and  Or- 
leans, falls  over  a  high  coronet  of  orange  blossoms. 
The  bridal  petticoat  was  made  of  white  silk  brocade 
covered  for  three-quarters  of  its  length  with  chiffon 
frills  edged  with  Valenciennes  lace.  These  frills  were 
festooned  with  rosettes  of  white  satin  ribbon,  each 
rosette  clasped  by  a  silver  buckle.  White  embroidered 
silk  stockings  and  white  satin  shoes  were  worn. 

The  civil  ceremony  was  carried  out  in  strict  privacy 
at  the  tiny  iron  church  of  Evesham,  only  the  principals 
and  some  half  dozen  witnesses  being  present.  Then 
came  the  procession,  led  by  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
to  the  drawing-room,  where  the  felicitations,  known 
as  the  "baise  main,"  took  place.  Then  the  company 
passed  before  the  couple  in  order  of  precedence  in 
order  to  kiss  hands.  At  the  breakfast  the  toast  was 
proposed  by  the  Due  d'Orleans  with  the  reply  by  the 
King  of  Spain.  The  English  custom  of  presenting  the 
bride  with  a  knife  with  which  to  cut  the  cake  was  not 
followed,  but  a  very  pretty  French  custom  took  its 
p!a~e.  ^rm  in  arm  the  prince  and  princess  made  a 
:   of  the  tables  and  received  the  congratulations  of 


the  guests.  The  bride  then  retired  to  change  her  dress 
for  the  wedding  journey,  which  is  to  London  by 
automobile  and  thence  to  Paris.  The  wedding  break- 
fast menu  may  be  of  interest.     Here  it  is : 

Consomme  de  Volaille. 

Cassolettes  d'CEufs  a  la  Henri  IV.     Supreme  de   Sole  Amelie. 

Selle  d'Agneau   Isabelle. 

Poulardes  Souffles  a  l'Espagnole. 

Terrines  de  Perdreaux  Archiduc. 

Sorbets    a    la    Francaise. 

Cuissot  de  Chevreuil  de  Nouvion. 

Salade   Sevillane. 

Asperges,   Sauce   Hollandaise. 

Corbeilles    Royales    Rouleaux    Siciliens.     Gateaux    Alexandra. 

Le  Wedding  Cake. 

The  wedding  presents,  of  course,  defy  enumeration 
or  description.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  bridegroom 
gave  the  bride  a  diadem,  necklace,  and  bracelet  of  dia- 
monds and  rubies,  diamond  bodice  ornament,  silver 
fox  furs  and  a  dressing  case,  while  the  King  and  Queen 
of  England  gave  a  diamond  pendant  surmounted  by  the 
letters  "E.  and  A.,"  and  a  crown. 

Wood   Norton   is   not   likely   to   forget   a   ceremony 

hich  had  something  more  than  a  touch  of  romance 
about  it  and  which  brought  to  it  so  many  distinguished 
and  historic  names.  And  who  shall  say  that  the  reali- 
ties have  forever  passed  away  from  French  royalty  or 
that  the  last  card  has  been  played  in  a  game  that  with 
so  much  vicissitudes  of  fortune  has  lasted  for  so  many 
centuries.     It  is,  after  all,  the  unexpected  that  happens. 

London,  November  17,  1907.  Piccadilly. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Grace  Darling-. 


Among  the  dwellers  in  the  silent  fields 

The  natural  heart  is  touched,  and  public  way 

And  crowded  street  resound  with  ballad  strains, 

Inspired  by  one  whose  very  name  bespeaks 

Favor   divine,   exalting  human   love, 

Whom,  since  her  birth  on  bleak  Northumbria's  coast. 

Known  unto  few,  but  orized  as  far  as  known, 

A   single  act  endears  to  high   and  low 

Through  the  whole  land;  to  Manhood,  moved  in  spite 

Of  the  world's  freezing  cares  ;  to  generous  Youth  ; 

To  Infancy,  that  lisps  her  praise;  to  Age, 

Whose  eye  reflects  it,  glistening  through  a  tear 

Of    tremulous   admiration.     Such    true   fame 

Awaits  her  now;  but,  verily,  good  deeds 

Do   no    imperishable   record   find, 

Save  the  rolls  of  heaven,  where  hers  may  live 

A  theme  for  angels  when  they  celebrate 

The   high-souled   virtues   which    forgetful   earth 

Has  witnessed.     Oh,  that  winds  and  waves  could  speak 

Of  things  which  their  united  power  call   forth 

From   the  pure  depths  ot   her  humanity  1 

A  maiden  gentle,  yet,  at  duty's  call, 

Firm  and  unflinching  as  the  lighthouse  reared 

On  the  island-rock,  her  lonely  dwelling-place  ; 

Or  like  the  invincible  rock  itself,  that  braves. 

Age  after  age,  the  hostile  elements, 

As  when  it  guarded  holy  Cuthbert's  cell. 

All  night  the  storm  had  raged,  nor  ceased,  nor  paused, 
When,   as  day  broke,  the  maid,   through  misty  air, 
Espies   far   off   a   wreck,    amid   the   surf. 
Beating   on    one    of    those    disastrous    isles — 
Half  of  a  vessel,  half — no  more  ;  the  rest 
Had  vanished,   swallowed  up  with   all  that  there 
Had  for  the  common  safety  striven  in  vain, 
Or   thither  thronged   for   refuge.     With   quick  glance 
Daughter  and  sire  through  optic-glass  discern, 
Clinging  about   the   remnant  of  this   ship, 
Creatures — how  precious  in  the  maiden's  sight! 
For  whom,  belike,  the  old  man  grieves  still  more 
Than    for  their   fellow-sufferers   ingulfed 
Where  every  parting  agony  is  hushed. 
And  hope  and  fear  mix  not  in  further  strife. 
"But  courage,   father!   let  us  out  to  sea — 
A  few  may  yet  be  saved."     The  daughter's  words. 
Her  earnest  tone,  and  look  beaming  with  faith, 
Dispel  the  father's  doubt;  nor  do  they  lack 
The   noble-minded   mother's   helping   hand 
To  launch  the  boat ;  and  with  her  blessing  cheered. 
And   inwardly   sustained   by  silent  prayer. 
Together  they  put  forth,  father  and  child. 
Each  grasps  an  oar,  and  struggling  on  they  go — 
Rivals  in  effort;  and,  alike  intent 
Here  to   elude  and  there  surmount,  they  watch 
The   billows    lengthening,    mutually    crossed 
And  shattered,   and  regathering  their  might; 
As  if  the  tumult  by  the  Almighty's  will 
Were,  in  the  conscious  sea,  roused  and  prolonged. 
That. woman's  fortitude — so  tried,  so  proved — 
May  brighten  more  and  more  ! 

True   to   the   mark. 
They  stem  the  current  of  that  perilous  gorge, 
Their   arms   still   strengthening   with    the    strengthening   heart, 
Though  danger,  as  the  wreck  is  neared,  becomes 
More  imminent.     Not  unseen  do  they  approach; 
And    rapture,   with   varieties   of  fear 
Incessantly  conflicting,  thrills  the  frames 
Of  those  who,  in  that  dauntless  energy. 
Foretaste   deliverance ;   but   the   least   perturbed 
Can  scarcely  trust  his  eyes,  when  he  perceives 
That  of  the  pair — tossed  on  the  waves  to  bring 
Hope   to  the  hopeless,   to   the  dying,  life — 
One  is  a  woman,  a  poor  earthly  sister, 
Or,   be  the  visitant  other  than  she  seems, 
A    guardian    spirit    sent    from    pitying    Heaven 
In   woman's   shape.     But   why  prolong  the  tale. 
Casting  weak   words   amid   a  host   of   thoughts 
Armed   to   repel   them?     Every   hazard   faced 
And  difficulty  mastered,  with  resolve 
That  no  one  breathing  should  be  left  to  perish, 
This  last  remainder  of  the   crew  are  all 
Placed  in  the  little  boat ;   then   o'er  the  deep 
Are    safely    borne,    landed    upon    the   beach, 
And,  in  fulfillment  of  God's  mercy,  lodged 
Within  the  sheltering  lighthouse.     Shout,  ye  waves  ! 
Send  forth  a  song  of  triumph.     Waves  and  winds 
Exult  in  this  deliverance  wrought  through   faith 
In  Him  whose  providence  your  rage  hath  served  ! 
Ye  screaming  sea-mews,  in  the  concert  join! 
And  would  that  some  immortal  voice — a  voice 
Fitly   attuned   to   all   that   gratitude 
Breathes  out  from  floor  or  couch,  through  pallid  Hps 
Of  the  survivors — to   the   clouds   might  bear — 
Blended  with  praise  of  that  parental  love. 
Beneath  whose  watchful  eye  the  maiden  grew 
Pious  and  pure,  modest,  and  yet  so  brave, 
Though  young  so  wise,  though  meek  so  resolute — 
Might  carry  to  the  clouds  and  to  the  stars, 
Yea,  to  celestial  choirs,  Grace  Darling's  name! 

— William  IVordsivorth. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Senor  de  Segurola,  basso  of  the  San  Carlo  Grand 
Opera  Company,  is  a  Spanish  noble,  who  was  deco- 
rated by  the  King  of  Portugal  with  the  cross  of  the 
Order  of  St.  James,  of  which  there  have  been  but  three 
others  conferred. 

Captain  J.  B.  Watt  of  the  Lusitania  will  in  Feb- 
ruary be  sixty-five  years  old,  the  age  limit  for  captains 
of  the  Cunard  line,  but  the  agents  of  the  company  say 
he  will  be  allowed  to  keep  his  command  as  long  as  he 
likes. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  Embassy  is  to  be  augmented 
by  the  advent  of  a  naval  attache,  the  first  it  has  had 
since  the  Spanish-American  war.  Baron  Franz  Treus- 
chen,  who  is  to  fill  the  position,  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  sportsmen  in  Austria. 

Eight-year-old  Duy  Tan,  King  of  Annam,  Cochin 
China,  is  the  youngest  reigning  monarch  in  the  world. 
His  father,  Thanh-Thai,  who  was  recently  deposed,  soon 
afterwards  abdicated  in  favor  of  the  son,  who  now  rules 
with  the  aid  of  a  regencj'  consisting  of  a  council  of 
ministers. 

Professor  Joseph  Pache,  director  of  the  Baltimore 
Oratorio  Society,  has  received  the  decoration  of  the 
Order  of  the  Red  Eagle  of  the  fourth  class  from 
Emperor  William  of  Germany  as  a  mark  of  recognition 
for  his  service  in  fostering  the  study  of  German  music 
in  a  foreign  land. 

Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  who  has  lived  in  strict  retire- 
ment since  her  husband's  death  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
is  again  in  Washington.  Mrs.  Harrison  has  signified 
her  intention  of  taking  comparatively  little  part  in  the 
social  gayeties  of  the  capital,  but  is  merely  anxious  to 
be  near  her  son,  Francis  B.  Harrison. 

One  of  the  most  successful  discoverers  of  asteroids 
in  America  is  a  young  astronomer  who  was  graduated 
but  eight  years  ago  from  Amherst  College,  and  who  is 
now  instructor  and  serving  astronomer  at  Princeton 
University.  He  is  Raymond  Smith  Dugan  of  Mon- 
tague, Massachusetts,  who  has  the  fame  of  finding  no 
less  than  fifteen  asteroids. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Orr,  assistant  treasurer  and  director 
of  the  Remington  Typewriter  Company,  is  the  first 
woman  ever  to  enter  the  directorate  of  a  great  Ameri- 
can corporation.  Beginning  with  a  salary  of  six  dol- 
lars a  week,  with  no  influence,  no  "pull,"  no  relatives  to 
advance  her,  she  has  placed  herself  with  the  few 
remarkable  business  women  of  the  world. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  England,  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  chess  players.  During  a  visit 
to  India  he  made  long  journeys  with  an  official  who 
was  superintending  the  laying  of  a  new  railway,  and 
the  two  men  were  constantl}'  playing  chess  without  a 
board  or  pieces.  They  made  the  moves  verbally  and 
held  the  game  so  well  in  their  minds  that  they  never 
forgot  a  move  or  a  point. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  issued  through  the  Associated 
Press  this  statement:  "I  am  informed  that  there  have 
appeared  in  several  newspapers  recently  reports  that  I 
possess  $100,000,000  of  United  States  government 
bonds,  which  I  have  refused  to  loan  or  sell  for  the  pur- 
pose of  helping  the  situation  or  of  aiding  additional 
circulation  by  the  banks.  I  do  not  own  at  the  present 
time  nor  have  I  owned  at  any  time  during  the  recent 
crisis  any  United  States  government  bonds  whatever." 

Four  prominent  Japanese,  who  are  graduates  of  Har- 
vard, and  who  filled  important  positions  during  the  war 
between  their  country  and  Russia,  have  lately  been 
honored  by  the  Mikado.  Baron  Komura  has  been 
created  a  count,  a  promotion  of  two  grades  in  the  peer- 
age ;  Baron  Kaneko  has  been  created  viscount  and  also 
made  a  member  of  the  privy  council ;  Shinichiro  Kurino, 
formerly  minister  to  the  United  States,  has  been  cre- 
ated a  baron,  and  Tanetaro  Megata  has  also  been 
created  a  baron,  because  of  his  services  in  reorganizing 
the  finances  of  Korea. 

Sir  William  Purdie  Treloar,  who  recently  retired  as 
lord  mayor  of  London,  is  known  in  the  English  capital 
for  his  love  of  children  and  his  work  for  the  destitute 
cripples  of  the  metropolis.  He  was  born  in  1843,  and 
was  educated  at  King's  College,  London.  After  leav- 
ing school  he  became  a  partner  of  his  father  in  the 
linoleum,  carpet,  and  mat  business.  In  1882  he  became 
a  member  of  the  London  common  council,  and  was 
chosen  alderman  a  few  years  afterward.  He  was  made 
one  of  the  sheriffs  of  London  in  1899.  He  is  loved 
by  the  poor  children  of  the  East  End.  His  last  effort 
iii  their  behalf  was  the  collecting  of  $300,000  to  build 
a  home  in  Hampshire  for  crippled  children. 

The  churchman  of  highest  rank  in  the  Canadian 
Dominion  at  present  is  the  Right  Reverend  Arthur 
Sweatman,  Bishop  of  Toronto  and  senior  in  the  house 
of  bishops,  who  some  time  ago  succeeded  the  late  Arch- 
bishop Bond  of  Montreal  as  primate  of  all  Canada. 
Bishop  Sweatman  was  born  in  London,  England,  was 
educated  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and  began 
his  career  in  the  ministry  in  the  British  capital.  In 
1865  he  emigrated  to  Canada,  where  he  was  appointed 
headmaster  of  Hellmuth  Boys'  College  at  London, 
Ontario.  Subsequently  he  became  mathematical  mas- 
ter of  Upper  Canada  College,  and  later  was  designated 
as  a  canon  of  London.  Ontario,  Cathedral.  In  1879 
he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Toronto.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Church  of  England  Literature 
and  Publishing  Company  and  is  president  of  many 
clerical  institutions  and  schools. 
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"WITH  WORDSWORTH  IN  ENGLAND.' 


Mrs.  Anna   Benneson  McMahan's  New  Volume  of 
the  Poet's  Letters  and  Selected  Poems. 


Some  twenty  years  ago  Professor  Knight 
suggested  that  Wordsworth,  the  poet  and  the 
man,  might  best  be  studied  by  "a  volume  of 
selections  limited  to  those  which  allude  to 
localities  in  the  Lake  Country,  containing 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  illustrations."  Mr. 
Stopford  Brooke  has  lately  acted  upon  the 
suggestion  with  some  success  and  now  we 
have  a  volume  by  Mrs.  Anna  Benneson  Mc- 
Mahan,  not  precisely  along  the  same  lines, 
but  covering  the  poet's  life  in  Somersetshire 
before  settling  in  the  Lake  Country  and  in- 
troducing such  portions  of  correspondence  as 
serve  to  throw  valuable  light  on  method  and 
character.  The  author  has  usefully  divided 
her  book  into  periods.  Thus  we  have  the 
years  1770  to  1795,  from  1795  to  1800,  from 
1800  to  1813,  and  from  1813  to  1850.  Those 
familiar  with  the  life  of  Wordsworth  will 
recognize  the  importance  of  these  epochs  as 
embracing  distinct  phases  of  activity,  rather 
more  than  less  the  result  of  geographical 
location. 

The  first  period,  from  1770  to  1795,  covers 
Wordsworth's  life  at  Cockermouth,  Hawks- 
head,  and  Cambridge.  He  was  born  at 
Cockermouth  and  went  to  school  at  Hawks- 
head.  As  a  schoolboy  of  fourteen  he  felt  the 
stirrings  of  poetic  creation  and  then  and 
there  determined  to  be  a  poet  of  nature.  It 
was  of  this  period  that  he  wrote  : 
The  solid  mountains  shone,  bright  as  the  clouds, 
Grain-tinctured,  drenched  in  empyrean  light; 

I  made  no  vows,   but  vows 
Were    then    made    for    me;    bond    unknown    to    me 
Was  given  that  I  should  be,  else  sinning  greatly, 
A  dedicated   spirit. 

Wordsworth  was  over  seventeen  when  he 
went  to  Cambridge,  an  orphan  and  penniless, 
and  with  a  fiery  vigor  which,  because  it  yet 
felt  neither  anchor  nor  rudder,  threatened 
for  a  time  to  go  to  headlong  wreck.  When 
he  published  "An  Evening  Walk"  and  "De- 
scriptive Sketches"  he  did  so  rather  with  the 
idea  of  showing  that  there  was,  after  all, 
something  in  him  than  as  a  serious  chal- 
lenge to  the  fickle  fate  of  poets.  But  there 
need  have  been  no  serious  uneasiness  of  the 
young  man  who  could  then  write : 

The   lights    are   vanished    from  the    watery   plains: 

No  wreck  of  all  the  pageantry  remains. 

Unheeded  night  has  overcome  the  vales: 

On  the  dark  earth  the  wearied  vision  fails; 

The  latest  lingerer  of  the  forest  train, 

The  lone  black  fir,  forsakes  the  faded  plain; 

Last  evening  sight,  the  cottage  smoke,  no  more, 

Lost  in  the  thickened  darkness,  glimmers  hoar; 

And,    towering    from   the  sullen   dark-brown  mere, 

Like  a  black  wall,  the  mountain  steeps  appear. 

— Now    o'er  the    soothed    accordant    heart   we   feel 

A   sympathetic    twilight    slowly    steal, 

And  ever,  as  we  fondly  muse,  we  find 

The  soft  gloom  deepening  on  the  tranquil  mind. 

In  1795  Wordsworth  received  a  legacy  of 
nine  hundred  pounds,  and  at  once  he  made  a 
home  for  his  sister  and  himself  at  Race- 
down.  In  1797  he  was  visited  by  Coleridge 
and  a  new  and  powerful  influence  entered  his 
life,  all  the  stronger  because  the  two  poets 
were  so  strangely  dissimilar.  It  was  during 
this  period  that  he  wrote  "Expostulation  and 
Reply,"  that  hides  a  profound  philosophy  un- 
der an  exterior  of  homespun : 

"Why,    William,    on    that    old    grey    stone, 

Thus  for  the  length  of  half  a  day, 
Why,  William,  sit  you  thus  alone, 

And  dream  your  time  away? 

"Where    are    your    books? — that    light    bequeathed 

To  Beings  else  forlorn  and  blind! 
Up!    Up!  and  drink  the  spirit  breathed 

From  dead  men  to  their  kind. 

"You  Iook  round  on  your  Mother  Earth, 
As  if  she  for  no  purpose  bore  you; 

As  if  you  were  her   first-born   birth. 
And    none  had    lived   before  you." 

One  morning  thus,  by  Esthwaite  Lake, 
When  life  was  sweet,  I  knew  not  why, 

To  me  my  good  friend  Matthew  spake, 
And  thus  I  made  reply: 

"The    eye — it    can    not   choose  but   see; 

We  can  not  bid  the  ear  be  still; 
Our  bodies  feel  where  'er  they  be, 

Against  or  with  our  will. 

"Nor  less  I  deem  that  there  are  Powers 
Which   of  themselves  our  minds  impress; 

That  we  can    feel  this  mind  of  ours 
In   a  wise  passiveness. 

"Think  you,   'mid  all  this  mighty  sum 

Of   things    forever   speaking, 
That  nothing  of  itself  will  come. 

But    we   must   still   be   seeking? 

" — Then   ask  not  wherefore,    here,   alone, 

Conversing  as  I  may, 
I  sit  upon  this  old  grey  stone, 

And   dream  my  time  away." 

The  year  1799  finds  Wordsworth  at  Gras- 
mere  and  in  a  house  that  has  since  been  pur- 
chased by  the  nation.  It  is  customary  to  say, 
after  Matthew  Arnold,  that  all  Wordsworth's 
best  poetry  was  written  here,  but  that  is,  per- 
haps, too  sweeping.  Here  it  was  that  he  for- 
mulated his  "Mission  of  Poetry,"  a  mission 
that  might  well  be  remembered  by  some 
decadents  of  today,  who  take  their  greatest 
pride  in  its  reversal : 

To  console  the  afflicted;  to  add  sunshine  to  day- 
light by  making  the  happy  happier;  to  teach  the 
young,  and  the  gracious  of  every  age,  to  see,  to 
think  and  feel,  and  therefore  to  become  more 
actively   and    securely   virtuous. 


It  is  hard  indeed  to  make  a  discriminating 
selection  of  special  excellence  from  Words- 
worth's literary  output  at  Grasmere.  It  is 
like  dipping  the  hand  into  a  bag  of  gems. 
Every  object  that  met  his  eye  spoke  to  him 
in  poetry.  The  daffodils  are  still  to  be  found 
at   Ullswater,   of  which   he  wrote : 

I    wandered    lonely    as   a    cloud 

That  floats  on  high  o'er  vales  and  hills, 

When   all   at  once   I  saw   a  crowd, 
A  host,   of  golden  daffodils; 

Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees, 

Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze. 

Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 

And   twinkle   on   the   milky  way, 
They  stretched   in  never-ending  line 

Along  the  margin  of  a  bay: 
Ten  thousand  saw  I  at  a  glance, 
Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance. 

The  waves  beside  them  danced;   but  they 
Out-did  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee: 

A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay, 
In  such   a  jocund   company: 

I    gazed — and    gazed — but    little    thought 

What  wealth  the  show  to  me  had  brought: 

For  oft  when  on  the  couch  I  lie 

In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood, 
They  flash  upon  that  inward   eye 

Which    is    the    bliss    of    solitude; 
And    then    my    heart    with    pleasure    fills, 
And    dances    with    the    daffodils. 

In  1813  Wordsworth  removed  to  Rydal 
Mount.  "The  Excursion"  was  published  dur- 
ing his  first  year  of  residence,  although  it 
had  been  on  the  anvil  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  Then  came  "The  White  Doe  of 
Rylstone,"  and  four  years  later  "Peter  Bell." 
Among  the  most  popular  of  his  short  poems 
written  during  this  period  is  "The  Wishing 
Gate,"  the  old  gate  that  may  yet  be  seen  in 
the  vale  of  Grasmere,  mayhap  still  with  some 
lingering  power  to  procure  a  favorable  issue 
to   the  wishes   formed   there : 

Hope   rules   a   land   forever  green: 

All  powers  that  serve  the  bright-eyed   Queen 

Are  confident  and   gay; 
Clouds  at  her  bidding  disappear; 
Points  she  to   aught? — the  bliss  draws  near, 

And   Fancy  smooths  the  way. 

Not  such  the  land  of  wishes — there 

Dwell    fruitless   day-dreams,    lawless  prayer, 

And  thoughts  with  things  at  strife; 
Yet  how  forlorn,  should  ye  depart, 
Ye  superstitions  of  the  heart, 

How  poor  were  human  life! 

When  magic   love   abjured  its  might, 
Ye  did  not  forfeit  one  dear  right, 

One   tender   claim    abate; 
Witness  this  symbol  of  your  sway, 
Surviving  near  the  public  way, 

The  rustic  Wishing  Gate! 

Very  few  books  of  its  kind  have  been  so 
ingeniously  arranged,  nor  is  the  memory  of 
Wordsworth  likely  to  receive  any  more  fitting 
tribute  nor  one  that  throws  a  clearer  light 
upon  his  genius  and  character. 

"With  Wordsworth  in  England,"  being  a  se- 
lection of  the  poems  and  letters  of  William 
Wordsworth  which  have  to  do  with  English 
scenery  and  English  life.  Selected  and  ar- 
ranged by  Anna  Benneson  McMahan,  with 
over  sixty  illustrations.  Published  by  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  $1.40. 


Cheap  Bills   of  Fare. 

The  New  York  World  is  a  little  concerned 
at  the  increasing  prices  of  food  and  suggests 
that  we  return  to  the  simple  life  in  the  mat- 
ter of  diet.  In  Kennebec  County,  Maine,  1200 
people  have  pledged  themselves  to  abstain 
from  all  meat  for  ten  days  in  protest  against 
a  demand  upon  their  pockets  that  they  believe 
to  be  due  to  greed  rather  than  to  economic 
necessity.  They  are  made  of  stern  stuff  up 
there  in  Maine.  If  we  were  to  resort  to  such 
measures  in  San  Francisco  we  should  have  to 
pledge  ourselves  not  to  eat  anything  at  all. 

Evidently  it  takes  a  great  many  different 
kinds  of  people  to  make  a  world.  We  are 
told  that  in  New  York  nobody  who  is  any- 
body thinks  of  applying  any  other  standard 
of  value  to  a  meal  than  its  price.  The  New 
Yorker  orders  a  dollar  lettuce  with  his  dinner 
not  because  it  is  a  good  lettuce,  but  because 
it  costs  a  dollar.  If  he  could  get  an  inferior 
lettuce  for  two  dollars  he  would  be  glad  of 
the  chance.  But  in  Maine  they  look  at  true 
values  and  rather  than  pay  an  extra  cent  for 
their  meat  they  will  go  without  altogether. 

A  correspondent  of  the  World  says  that 
he  can  live  on  51  cents  a  day  and  he  sends 
menus  from  Sixth  Avenue  restaurants  to 
prove  that  he  speaks  the  words  of  truth  and 
soberness.     This  is  the  way  he  figures  it  out : 

Breakfast — Cereal,   eggs,    coffee,    15   cents. 

Luncheon — Roast  beef,  10  cents;  glass  of  beer,  5 
cents;  newspaper,    1  cent;  total.    16  cents. 

Dinner — bteak  or  mutton  chops,  bread  and  but- 
ter, 20  cents. 

Happy  New  York,  where  you  can  get  such 
a  breakfast  for  15  cents  and  such  a  dinner 
for  20  cents.  The  correspondent  might  reduce 
his  bill  still  further  by  eliminating  the  beer 
and  the  newspaper,  but  perhaps  he  finds  them 
necessary  to  prevent  him  from  becoming 
too   ethereal. 


"You  charge  me  two  dollars  for  that  little 
dish  of  possum?"  said  the  guest  at  the  cross- 
roads hotel.  "It's  an  outrage !"  "No,  it 
ain't,  stranger,"  replied  the  landlord.  "I  wuz 
six  nights  ketchin'  that  'possum,  an'  when  I 
kotched  him  I  kotched  the  rheumatism  with 
him,  an'  I  need  the  money  fer  my  doctor's 
bill !" — Atlanta    Constitution. 


Roast  Meats 

Hot  or  cold,  are  given  just  that  "finishing 
touch"  which  makes  so  many  different  dishes 
a  delight  when  flavored  with 

Lea  &  Perrins' 
Sauce 

iTHE    ORIGINAL.    WORCESTERSHIRE 

Soups,  Fish,  Chops,  Stews,  Game,  Gravies, 
Salads,  Cheese  and  nearly  all  the  courses  in 
a  dinner  are  very  greatly  improved  by  its 
proper  use.  It  is  a  good  digestive.  Leading 
chefs  declare  that  Lea  &  Perrins'  Sauce  is 
the  Secret  of  Their  Success  as  famous  cooks. 

See  that  Lea  &  Perrins'  signature  is  on  wrapper  and  label. 

John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agents,  New  York. 


MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 

Jobbers  and  Manufacturers 

Dry  Goods  White  Goods 

Furnishing  Goods  Notions,  etc. 

Temporarily  located  Corner   Market   and    Sutter   Streets 

San  Francisco,  pending  completion  of  our  permanent  building  now  in 
course  of  construction,  Bush  and  Sansome  Streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


We  sell  to  Storekeepers  only. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  our  Goods. 


Overalls 

Jumpers 

Blouses 

Engineers'  Coats 

Khaki  Coats  and  Pants 

Work  Shins 

Negligee  Shirts 

Golf  Shirts 

Collars 

Cuffs 

Blanket  Lined  Clothing 

Waterproof 
Sweaters 

Sweater  Coats 

Cardigan  Jackets 
Blankets 


Sllkolines 

Quills 

Comforters 

Lace  Curtains 

Prints 

Percales 

Apron  Ginghams 

Fancy  Ginghams 

Flannellettes 

Broad  Cloths 

Table  Cloths 

Napkins 

Table  Damask 

Crash 

Face  Cloths 

Towels 


Turkish  Towels 

Linens 

Persian  Lawns 

Organdies 

Men's  Handkerchiefs 

Women's  Handkerchiefs 

Piques 

Men's  Hosiery 

Men's  Underwear 

Women's  Hosiery 

Women's  Underwear 

Brown  Shirtings 

Bleached  Shirtings 

Wide  Bleached  Sheetings 

Wide  Brown  Sheetings 


Ducks 

House  Linings 

Colored  Denims 

Laces 

Embroideries 

Silk  Gloves 

Colored  Burlap 

Men's  Gloves 

Tickings 

Sheets 

Pillow  Cases 

Sateens 

Notions 

Ribbons 

Kid  Gloves 
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California   Limited 


Best  for  equipment, 
scenery.  A  first- 
exclusive  use  of  first- 
trip  on  the  Santa 
east    assures    perfect 


speed  service,  safety, 
class  train  for  the 
class  passengers.  A 
Fe  Limited  to  the 
satisfaction. 


Call,  write  or  phone 

F.  W.  PRINCE,  City  Ticket  Agent 
673  Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  Phone  Temporary  315 
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BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


Bv  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


Some  investigations  undertaken  by  the  New 
York  Herald  seem  conclusive  in  placing  upon 
women  the  responsibility  for  the  lighter 
fiction  of  the  day.  From  the  147  public  li- 
braries in  Xew  York  City  about  16,900,000 
volumes  are  borrowed  each  year,  the  large 
majority  being  fiction,  and  women  being  the 
borrowers  of  90  per  cent  of  the  novels.  Dur- 
ing the  same  time  about  2,800,000  reference 
volumes  were  consulted,  and  SO  per  cent  of 
their  readers  are  men. 

On  a  visit  to  the  Astor  Library  214  readers 
were  found,  and  187  were  men.  Only  six 
were  reading  fiction.  Of  the  twenty-seven 
women,  five  were  reading  novels.  The  six  men 
were  reading  Victor  Hugo/  Irving,  Dickens, 
Scott,  and  Thackeray.  All  the  women  were 
reading  modern  novels  except  one  young  girl, 
who  was  reading  "Ivanhoe."  A  general  com- 
parison of  statistics  prepared  carefully  shows 
that  out  of  500  readers  of  modern  fiction  not 
more  than  one  is  a  man.  What  little  fiction 
men  read  is  confined  to  the  novels  written 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 


The  New  Religion,  by  Maarten  Maartens. 
Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York;  $1.50. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  medical 
science  has  fallen  under  the  flagellation  of  the 
novelist.  Mr.  Maartens  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  doctors,  specialists,  and  druggists 
are  bound  in  an  unholy  league  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attacking  the  pocket  of  the  citizen  by 
a  play  upon  his  fears  and  his  superstitions. 
It  is  a  case  of  "all  that  the  traffic  will  bear," 
and  special  treatments  and  operations  are 
matters  not  so  much  of  the  necessities  of  the 
patient  as  of  the  physician. 

Mr.  Maartens  makes  the  mistake  of  attack- 
ing a  class  instead  of  individuals.  Nothing 
can  persuade  us  that  the  majority  of  practi- 
tioners give  precedence  to  any  other  desire 
than  to  reestablish  health  by  the  best  route, 
and  this  conviction  will  probably  be  main- 
tained in  the  face  of  the  impudent  quackery 
of  the  diplomaed  specialist  who  airs  his  arro- 
gant ignorance  in  our  law  courts  or  the  reve- 
lations of  Doctor  Janet,  who  mourns  the. 
countless  radical  operations  that  are  under- 
taken through  ignorance  of  the  phenomena 
of  hysteria.  Rigid  justice  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  novelist  with  a  mission,  but 
there  are  some  considerations  to  which  the 
author  should  have  given  due  weight.  One 
of  these  is  the  incontestable  fact  that  the 
majority  of  patients  love  to  be  humbugged 
with  drugs  and  special  treatments,  that  their 
cure  even  depends  upon  their  being  hum- 
bugged, and  that  this  had  better  be  done  with 
skill  and  conscience  than  by  the  unprofes- 
sional sharks  who  have  neither.  Even  the 
maladc  imaginaire  suffers  and  has  rights. 
Another  consideration  is  the  fact  that  the 
real  leaders  of  the  profession  are  loudest  in 
their  deprecation  of  needless  medical  treat- 
ment and  in  recommendation  of  a  "masterly 
inactivity"  in  practice,  together  with  a  sane 
insistence  upon  a  return  to  healthful  habits 
as  the  one  essential  to  a  cure.  The  medical 
science  of  today  is  undergoing  a  revolution, 
like  so  many  other  things,  but  it  is  induced 
from  within  rather  than  from  without,  and 
that,  at  least,  is  to  its  credit.  Mr.  Maartens 
has  not  written  quite  convincingly,  perhaps 
because  he  was  a  little  uneasy  and  uncertain 
of  his  ground.  None  the  less,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  he  has  said  many  things  in  stric- 
ture and  criticism  that  other  people  of  intelli- 
gence would  like  to  say  but  for  the  fear  of 
being  unconventional,  but  that  they  are  cer- 
tainly  thinking. 


New  Creations  in  Plant  Life,  by  W.  S.  Har- 
wood.  Published  by  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York;   $1.50. 

This  is  an  account  of  the  life  and  work  of 
Luther  Burbank  by  one  who  is  qualified  not 
only  by  close  acquaintance  and  sympathetic 
admiration,  but  also  by  special  knowledge  and 
an  enviable  power  of  expression.  Mr.  Bur- 
bank,  who  never  seeks  exposition,  is  fortu- 
nate in  an  expositor  who  can  approach  his 
work  in  so  whole-hearted  a  way  and  with  such 
an  equipment  of  intelligence,  experience,  and 
good   taste. 

There  could  be  no  better  book  for  those 
who  want  to  know  what  Mr.  Burbank  has  done 
and  who  rather  dread  the  terminology  of  the 
average  expert.  There  is  not  a  page  or  a  sen- 
tence that  can  not  be  understood  by  the  city 
dweller  who  is  interested  in  the  broad  line  of 
Mr.  Burbank's  work  and  who  needs  those  few 
well-selected  and  clear-cut  illustrations  that 
make  it  plain.  But  it  is  from  the  personal 
standpoint  that  the  book  is  most  fascinating. 
Mr.  Harwood  has  no  objection  to  being  a  hero- 
worshiper,  and  he  easily  persuades  us  that 
Mr.  Burbank  is  not  only  a  great  scientist,  but 
the  most  admirable  and  lovable  of  men.  He 
tells  us  how  he  works,  the  innumerable  dif- 
ficulties that  he  has  overcome,  the  neglects, 
the  slights,  and  even  the  insults  of  which  he 
has  been  the  victim.  It  is  almost  a  pity  that 
the  avihor  should  vitalize  the  memory  of  the 
clergyman  who  invited  him  to  his  church  and 
then,  metaphorically  speaking,  excommuni- 
cate *  him  with  bell,  book,  and  candle  for  in- 
ert" rence    with    the    creative   work    of    God, 

j;    ..    is    interesting   to    know    that    he    has 


never  been  able  to  keep  in  his  service  a  single 
university  student,  so  obtrusively  omniscient 
are  these  young  men  and  so  determined  to  im- 
part what  they  think  is  knowledge.  From 
cover  to  cover  we  are  invited  to  look  at  the 
man  as  well  as  at  his  work,  and  two  such  pic- 
tures have  seldom  been  so  well  combined. 


The  New  Missioner,  by  Mrs.  Wilson  Wood- 
row.  Published  by  The  McClure  Com- 
pany, New  York;  $1.50. 
In  spite  of  its  undeniable  power,  this  is 
hardly  a  book  to  be  read  by  those  who  are 
looking  only  for  entertainment.  If  there 
really  are  such  people  as  those  who  are  sup- 
posed to  inhabit  Zenith,  the  mining  village  in 
tne  heart  of  the  Rockies,  it  may  be  our  duty 
to  know  it,  but  it  is  an  unpleasant  duty  be- 
cause a  more  disagreeable,  dour,  and  repel- 
lant  community  is  yet  to  be  heard  from.  No 
wonder  the  bishop  selected  his  best  worker 
for  what  he  regarded  as  his  most  difficult 
problem,  and  as  we  read  of  the  New  Mission- 
er's  constant  struggle  against  a  concentration 
of  the  dreary  ugliness  of  human  nature  we 
can  only  hope  that  the  story  is  pure  fiction, 
in  which  case  it  need  not  have  been  written. 
But  the  author  has  certainly  shown  a  marked 
power  in  her  character  delineations.  The 
picture  of  the  New  Missioner  is  not  one  to 
be  forgotten,  nor,  unfortunately,  is  that  of 
some  of  the  other  characters  in  the  book. 


Federal  Regulation  of  Railroad  Rates,  by 
Albert  X.  Merritt.  Published  by  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston;  $1. 
This  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  series  of 
economic  works  called  forth  by  the  generosity 
of  Messrs.  Hart,  Schaffner,  and  Marx,  of 
Chicago,  who  offered  substantial  prizes  for 
the  encouragement  of  American  graduate  stu- 
dents in  the  investigation  of  economic  prob- 
lems. The  response  has  been  gratifying  in 
the  highest  degree.  This  particular  work 
shows  successful  research,  a  marked  power 
of  marshaling  the  facts  obtained,  and  a  broad 
and  judicial  spirit  in  their  review.  As  a 
handbook  of  the  railway  problem  it  ought  to 
be  taken  into  general  use. 


The  Lost  Princess,  by  William  Frederick  Dix. 

Published  by  Moffat,   Yard  &   Co.,   New 

York;  $1.50. 
Still  another  story  after  the  model  of  An- 
thony Hope.  There  is  an  impossible  quarrel 
between  two  impossible  European  princi- 
palities, a  charming  princess  who  is  abducted 
and  gallantly  rescued,  and  a  final  battle  in 
which  virtue  triumphs  to  a  peal  of  wedding 
bells.  The  romance  is  brightly  written  and 
will  entertain  to  the  full  those  who  are  not 
yet  tired  of  a  style  that  will  soon  be  very 
much   overdone. 


Fairy    Tales    from    the    Arabian    Nights,    with 
illustrations    by    John    D.    Batten.      Pub- 
lished   by    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons,    New 
York. 
It  would   indeed  be   a   misfortune    if    the 
"Arabian     Nights"     should     ever     lose     their 
glamor  upon  the  mind  of  the  child.     This  im- 
pressive  and  beautiful  volume  would   lead  us 
to   suppose  that   it  is   still   secure.     The  illus- 
trations are  weirdly  fascinating  and  liberal  in 
number,    while    binding    and    typography    are 
everything  to  be  desired. 


Little    Dinners   with    the   Sphinx,    and    Other 
Prose   Fancies,   by   Richard   Le   Galliene. 
Published  by   Moffat,   Yard  &  Co.,   New 
York. 
Mr.   Le  Galliene's  writings  need  no   recom- 
mendation  to    those   who   delight   in   delicate 
fancies  with  a  suggestion  of  underlying  senti- 
ment   and    thought.     There    are   ten   of    these 
sketches    of    fairly    equal    merit,    but    without 
any  strong  touch  of  originality  or  bold  grasp 
of  the  things  that  serious  people  think  much 
about. 


The  Crested  Seas,  by  J.   B.   Connolly.     Pub- 
lished by   Charles  Scribner's   Sons,   New 
York;    $1.50. 
A     collection     of     short     stories     centring 
around  the  Newfoundland  cod  fisheries.     The 
sketches  are  of  unusual  power  and  merit. 


Atlas  of  European  History,  by  Earle  W.  Dow. 

Published    by    Henry    Holt    &    Co.,    New 

York. 
A  series  of  maps  so  arranged  by  sequence 
and  color  as  to  show  the  political  changes  that 
have  altered  the  face  of  Europe. 


The  Luxembourg,  Paris.     Published  by  H.  M. 

Caldwell      Company,     Boston     and     New 

York. 
A  brief  account  of  the  gallery,  with  repro- 
ductions   of    some    of    the    more    remarkable 
pictures   contained  in  it. 


The  Children  and  the  Pictures,  by  Lady  Ten- 
nant.     Published  by  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York;   $1.50. 
The   author's   name   is   sufficient   guarantee 
of  a  book  that  it  is  worth  the  while  of  chil- 
dren to  read. 


F.  Marion  Crawford's  new  story,  "The 
Little  City  of  Hope,"  published  this  month  by 
the  Macmillan  Company,  is  thoroughly  Ameri- 
can in  characters  and  setting — a  new  de- 
parture for  this  novelist  of  Italian  tints. 


The  Seismograph. 
The    seismograph    was    trembling    and    all    science 

gathered    round 
To  see  what  it  recorded,  with  attention  most  pro- 
found. 
"An    earthquake!"    one    remarked,    who    figured   on 

with    patient    toil; 
"Somewhere  the  earth  is  having  palpitation  of  the 

soil!" 
some  nodded    their   approval,   but  one   stoutly  an- 
swered,   "Nay, 
It's  merely   chills    and    fever   they  are   having  out 

our  way." 
another  from  Ohio   said:    "I  honestly  believe 
mat  quiver's  caused  by  Foraker  a-laughing  in  his 

sleeve." 
Another    from    New    York  exclaimed :    "I    fear   the 

very  worst, 
'Tis    the    patter    of   the    tears    now    being    shed    by 

Mr.    Hearst." 
Said     a    quiet-looking     person,     who      sardonically 

laughed: 
"It's  the  crackle  of  the  shrinkage  of  the  boom  of 

Mr.   Taft." 
While  a  Southern  Prohibitionist  said:  "Gentlemen, 

I    think 
It's    the    crowd     outside    the    barrooms    who    are 

shivering  for  a  drink." 
And    the    seismograph      kept     going.       There    are 

causes,    it    appears, 
Enough    to    keep    it    busily    engaged     for     several 

years!  — Washington    Star. 


HolidayBooks 

ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS 
DAINTY  GIFT  BOOKS 
BEST  NEW  FICTION 
STANDARD  SETS 
TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION 
HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY 
ART,  POETRY  AND  MUSIC 
CHILDREN'S  BOOKS 


BIBLES 
PRAYER  BOOKS      HYMNALS 


The  New  Book  Store 

W.  H.  Webster,  Manager 

Sutter  and  Stockton 

Telephone  Kearny  5904 


RIMLESS  EYEGLASSES 

are  Guaranteed 


TO 


BREAK 
CHIP 
LOOSEN 


NOT 

The Ocular ium 

1309  VAN  NESS  AVE. 
Bet.  BUSH  and  SUTTER  STS. 


JUST  A  BOOK  STORE 

Robertson  s 

1539  Van  Ness  Ave. 

NEAR  PINE 
"  Next  to  the  White  House  " 


Irving  Institute  and  California  Conser- 
vatory of  Mask,  2126  California  St.,  San  Francisco 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Music, 
languages,  art  and  elocution.  Accredited  by  the 
Universities.  Pupils  admitted  at  any  time. 
MISS  ELLA  M.  PIXKHAM,  Principal. 


California  Conservatory  of  Music — Full  corps  of 
teachers  in  all  departments.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. HERMAN  GENSS,  Director. 


Miss  Hamlin's 

Boarding  and  Day   School   for  Girls 

Formerly  at  1S49  Jackson  Street,  is  now  at 
2230  Pacific  Avenue,  near  Webster  Street. 
New  term  opens  January'  6,  1908.     Accredited. 

Address  Miss  S.  D.  HAMLIN, 
2230    Pacific   Avenue,    San    Francisco. 


MISS  HARKER'S  SCHOOL 

Home  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Certificate 
admits  to  College.  Excellent  Departments  in 
Music  and  Art.  New  building,  thoroughly 
modern,    steam    heated.      Address 

MISS  MARKER,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


Ogontz   School   for  Young  Ladies 

Twenty  minutes  from  Philadelphia,  two  hours 
from  New  York.  The  late  Mr.  Jay  Cooke's  fine 
property.  For  circulars,  address  Miss  Sylvia  J. 
Eastman,  Principal,  Ogontz  School  P.  O.,  Pa. 


PAUL  ELDER 
PUBLICATIONS 


Fine  Old  Red  Wine 

LA  QUESTA 

Vintage  of  1902 
Bottled  before  the  earthquake 

If  your  grocer  don't  keep  it,  apply  to 

McCAW  BROS.,  401   DevUadero  St.,  or 

The  Producer.  E.  H.  RIXFORD, 

Kohl  Building 


Include  Books,  Calendars 

and  Broadsides  for  presentation 

of  timely  and  lasting  interest.    Several 

holiday  volumes  are  Poe's  Raven,  Christ- 

masse   Tyde,    'Weather  Opinions,  In  Lighter 

Vein,   The    Sea  Fogs    by  R.  L.  S.,    The  Spinners' 

Book  of  Fiction 

An  annoying  homo.ogy  from 

How  to  Tell 

the  Birds  from  the 

Flowers 

Yii:£T*ai,\     By  Professor  Robert  "W.Wood 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity.   A  Manual  of  Flornithology.    Second  Edition 
of  10,000  copies.    School-book  Boards,  50c.  net.    Cat- 
bird Cambric,  75c.  net.   Postage,  4c. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  Complete  Holiday  Stock 

of  Miscellaneous  Publications,  Fine  and 

Rare  Books,  Prints,  Paintings  and 

other  Objects  of  Art 


PAULELDER2COTANY . 
"AWESTERN  PUBLISHER 
WJ  NESS  AVEAT  BUSH  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


BURBANK  5  creations 

Royal  and  Paradox  Walnuts,  Santa  Rosa 
Plum,  Rutland  Plumcot,  Gaviota,  Formosa, 
and  Vesuvias,  the  beautiful  Foliage  Plum. 
Write  for  beautiful  illustrated  booklet  in  colors. 

Trees  of  AH  Sorts  True  to  Name 

FOUR  NURSERIES- 1200  ACRES 

Largest  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

NEW     CATALOGUE,     superbly     illustrated, 

and     containing    valuable      information      about 

planting    and    improved    methods    of    handling 

trees,    sent    free. 

Paid-up    capital,    $200,000.00. 

Fancher    Creek    Nurseries,    Inc. 

Geo.    C.    Roeding,    President   and   Manager. 
P.    O.    Box  29,    FRESNO,    CALIFORNIA. 


Press  Clippings 

Are     money-makers     for     Contractors,     Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men    and 

Corporations. 

ALLEN'S  PRESS   CLIPPING  BUREAU 
Kohl  Building 


Booh  at  Cost  and  Less 

We  go  out  of  business  on  Van  Ness  Ave.,  and  before  moving  into 
new  Market  Street  store  will  sell  entire  stock  at  discounts  of  10,  20  and  30 
per  cent.  Many  books  at  half  price.  For  cash  only  at  these  prices. 
Come  early. 

Blake  'j  Book  Store 

At  present  at  646  Van  Ness  Ave. 

After  January  1,  1908,  at  654-656  Market  St.,  below  the  Chronicle  Bldg. 
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BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


The  New  Harmony  Movement,  by  George  B. 
Lockwood.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,   New  York. 

Although  the  communist  communities  of 
the  Rappites  were  failures  from  the  material 
point  of  view,  they  communicated  an  impor- 
tant chapter  to  the  history  of  sociology  and 
they  were  not  without  valuable  influence  upon 
the  thought  of  the  day.  Their  relative  fail- 
ure was  due  to  a  fact  not  even  yet  fully 
learned.  Humanity  will  never  be  reformed 
by  the  model  community,  nor  will  it  remain 
other  than  indifferent  to  those  who  withdraw 
from  its  ranks  or  isolate  themselves  from 
our  collective  errors  and  dangers.  The  re- 
former must  continue  to  share  in  the  dif- 
ficulties that  he  would  overcome.  There  is 
small  toleration  for  the  absentee. 

The  birth  and  history  of  the  Rappite  move- 
ment are  well  set  forth  in  Mr.  Lockwood's 
volume.  From  Rapp's  point  of  view  the  ideal 
disciple  was,  of  course,  a  slave,  and  although 
Robert  Owen  and  his  followers  placed  the 
movement  on  a  broader  basis,  it  was  still  con- 
fronted with  the  alternative  of  a  despotism 
fatal  to  human  ideals  on  the  one  hand  and 
a  liberty  equally  fatal  to  communism  on  the 
other.  It  is  the  old  story  and  the  old  prob- 
lem, and  humanity  is  justified  by  experience 
in  hoping  greater  things  from  the  free  sin- 
ner than  from  compulsory  virtue.  Eut  Mr. 
Lockwood  has  told  the  story  very  well  and 
it  is  an  instructive  one  in  the  annals  of 
idealism. 


Greece  and  the  Aegean  Islands,  by  Philip 
Sanford  Marden.  Published  by  Hough- 
ton. Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston;  $3. 
Books  about  Greece  have  always  an  attrac- 
tion for  culture  and  refinement,  and  this  is 
especially  true  of  those  volumes  that  bring 
our  knowledge  up  to  date  and  show  us  the 
latest  recoveries  from  this  great  storehouse 
of  archaeological  treasure.  Mr.  Marden  has 
done  this  work  particularly  well.  His  book 
is  new  in  every  sense,  because  it  gives  us 
the  latest  word  from  those  whose  ceaseless 
activity  is  uncovering  all  that  is  still  accessible 
of  the  story  of  Greece.  Particularly  valuable 
is  the  portion  referring  to  Crete  and  to  the 
amazing  discoveries  at  Crossos,  discoveries 
that  not  only  verify  much  tradition  and  myth, 
but  that  seem  to  throw  an  unexpected  light 
upon  origins  that  were  reasonably  believed  to 
be  hopelessly  obscure.  Admirable,  too,  are 
the  chapters  on  "Ancient  Athens,"  "The  Isles 
of  Greece,"  and  "Delphi,"  admirable  for  their 
lucidity  and  the  careful  accuracy  and  time- 
liness of  their  compilation.  No  writer  has 
better  succeeded  in  dealing  with  modern 
Greece  without  being  commonplace  and  with 
ancient  Greece  without  repetition.  When  the 
day  comes,  and  the  man,  for  a  comprehen- 
sive and  comparative  study  of  the  archaeology 
of  the  world — and  no  work  is  more  seriously 
needed — Mr.  Marden's  book  and  other  books 
that  he  ought  yet  to  write  will  furnish  the 
material  for  at  least  one  invaluable  depart- 
ment. 


An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Modern 
Europe,  by  Archibald  Weir,  M.  A.  Pub- 
lished by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston 
and  Xew  York ;  $2. 
The  author  is  well  known  for  his  careful 
historical  work  and  for  his  success  in  attribut- 
ing to  the  great  social  movements  of  the  past 
their  due  weight  in  determining  the  course  of 
events.  It  is  history  in  its  best  form  because 
it  deals  with  masses  of  men  rather  than  with 
individuals  and  with  the  fortunes  of  nations 
at  their  base  rather  than  at  their  apex.  Thus 
in  the  present  volume  we  have  disquisitions  on 
"Monarchy  as  a  Reformer,"  "The  Napoleonic 
Despotism,"  "Industrial  Revolution  in  Eng- 
land," "The  New  Mechanics,"  "The  New  Eco- 
nomics," "Positive  Science,"  etc.  All  these 
are  dealt  with  not  as  a  mere  chronological  se- 
ries of  events,  but  as  factors  in  the  life  of 
the  masses  that  make  up  a  nation.  The  book 
is,  of  course,  too  condensed.  That  is  a  com- 
mon failing  of  those  who  have  something 
worth  saying,  whereas  those  who  have  little 
or  nothing  to  say  recognize  no  limitations  of 
space  or  patience. 


A   Bachelor  s  Baby,   by   Thomas    L.     Masson. 

Published    by   Moffat,   Yard   &   Co.,    New 

York;  $1.60. 
Mr.  Masson's  humor  is  fairly  well  known 
and  we  have  it  here  in  its  many  varieties — 
the  short  story,  the  dialogue,  and  the  essay. 
Among  the  unimportant  fun-making  of  the 
day  this  kind  of  writing  has  its  place  of 
utility,  to  be  taken  up  in  the  dull  half-hour. 
The  humor  is  spontaneous;  it  appears  to  be 
on  endless  tap,  and  much  of  it  is  quite  good, 
although  the  philosophy  behind  it  is  not  pro- 
found. The  volume  is  a  handsome  one  and 
the    illustrations   are    spirited. 


Tales  of  Troy  and  Greece,  by  Andrew  Lang. 
Published    by    Longmans,    Green    &    Co., 
New  York;   $1.50. 
Mr.  Lang  shows  a  happy  facility  in  writing 
hildren,  and   he   thinks   that  he   is  doing 
more   than   amuse   when   he   inter- 
in    the    stories     of     Ulysses,    and 
Meleagcr    and  Theseus,  and  Perseus.     A  bet- 
lor  children  it  would  indeed  be  hard 


to  find.  Only  a  very  few  years  are  needed 
to  take  the  child's  mind  to  the  point  where 
the  Greek  heroes  become  heroes  indeed,  and 
where  great  interpretations  of  their  doughty 
deeds  suggest  themselves  almost  without  guid- 
ance. 


The   Xatitral  History   of   the    Ten    Command- 
ments, by  Ernest  Thompson  Seton.     Pub- 
lished  by    Charles    Scribner's    Sons,    New 
York  ;   5j   cents. 
Mr.   Seton   shows,  what  need  not  be  at  all 
in  doubt,   that  the  "Law  of  the  Jungle"  is   a 
very   real    thing,    and    that    the    animal    world 
could  not  at  all  survive  without  an  adherence 
to  certain  rules  of  conduct  which  are  inspired 
by  self-interest,  but  which  are  not  distinguish- 
able   from   a   rude   morality.      The   scope   and 
precision  of  these  rules  are  often  remarkable, 
and  they  lose  nothing  of  their  force  from  the 
literary  skill  of  their  presentment. 


Romeo  and  Juliet,  edited  by  Charlotte  Porter 
and     Helen     A.     Clarke.      Published     by 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York;  $1. 
Twelve  plays  have  now  been  issued  in  the 
"First    Folio"    edition,    which    preserves    the 
original    spelling    and    punctuation    with    the 
text  of  1623.     This  is  the  only  reprinting  of 
the   "First    Folio"    obtainable    in   handy    form 
and  is  to   be  commended   to   those   who   wish 
to   discriminate  between    Shakespeare's   actual 
text   and  the   editorial   changes  of  three   cen- 
turies.    The  introduction  and  notes  are  admir- 
able. 


Twenty-Three   Tales  by   Tolstoy.     Translated 
by  L.  and  A.  Maude.     Published  by  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company ;  75  cents. 
Tolstoy  has  probably  a  larger  audience  than 
any  living  man.     This  collection  of  his  shorter 
writings    will    certainly    be    welcome,    because 
the  translations  are  new  and  because  it  shows 
some  of  the  lesser-known  aspects  of  his  liter- 
ary power.     His  tales  for  children,  fairy  tales, 
and    folk    stories    will    be    read    with    interest 
because  they  are  somewhat  in  contrast  with 
the  author's   more  widely  circulated  writings. 

Boys  of  the  Border,  by  Mary  P.  Wells  Smith. 
Published   by   Little,    Brown   &   Co.,    Bos- 
ton ;  $1.25. 
The   colonial   history   of    New   England    re- 
ceives valued  reinforcement  from  such  books 
as   those  of   the   "Old   Deerfield"    series.      In- 
tended for  the  young,  they  will  be  read  with 
equal    interest    by    all    who    can    rejoice    in   a 
hearty    delineation    of   pioneer    life,    with    the 
dangers  and  trials  which  helped  to  shape  the 
characters  and  ideals  to  which  the  nation  of 
today  owes  so  much. 


The    Free    Lances,    by    Captain    Jack     Brand. 

Published  by  The  McCIure  Company,  New 

York. 
This  book  appears  in  the  happily  named 
"Rough  Riders  of  the  Sea"  series.  Some  of 
the  exploits  of  Drake,  Howard,  Don  John, 
Grenville,  and  many  others  of  the  same  kid- 
ney are  set  forth  with  spirit  and  accuracy. 
An  admirable  book  for  boys  as  well  as  for 
their   fathers. 


The    Treasure   of    the    Canyon,   by   Joseph    B. 

Ames.     Published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 

New  York;  $1.50. 
A    capital    story    of    boys    who    search    for 
hidden  treasure  in  Arizona  and  find   it  after 
extraordinary     adventures     and     hair-breadth 
escapes. 

Alexander  Wilson,  by  James  Southall  Wilson, 
Ph.  D.     Published  by  The  Neale  Publish- 
ing  Company,    New   York   and   Washing- 
ton; S2. 
As  the  biography  of  the  first  American  orni- 
thologist  and   one   of   our    earliest  poets    this 
volume  should  certainly  find  a  welcome. 


New  Publications. 


According  to  John  Kendal,  there  are  thirry 
distinct  clerical  types.  We  are  cleverly  intro- 
duced to  them  in  a  little  volume  called  "Some 
Clerical  Types,"  each  with  its  well-drawn 
illustration  and  letterpress  description.  Pub- 
lished by  the  John  Lane  Company,  New  York. 

Under  the  title  of  "Women's  Thoughts  for 
Women,"  Rose  Porter  has  collected  into  the 
form  of  a  calendar  a  number  of  reflections, 
more  or  less  appropriate  to  women,  from  the 
writings  of  twelve  of  the  best-known  women 
authors.  Published  by  A.  Wessels  Company, 
New  York. 

Elizabeth  J.  Huckel  has  collected  the  con- 
tributions of  over  fifty  poets  to  the  cause  of 
motherhood.  The  little  volume  has  eight  re- 
productions of  celebrated  paintings  and  is 
published  by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;    75    cents. 

A  handy  little  collection  of  proverbs  entitled 
"Wisdom  for  the  Wise"  has  been  compiled 
by  Lorenzo  Sosso  and  published  by  the  Dodge 
Publishing  Company,  New  York;  75  cents. 

Ethel  Watts-Mumford  Grant,  Oliver  Her- 
ford,  and  Addison  Mizner  have  collaborated 
in  a  piece  of  useful  pleasantry  called  "The 
Quite  New  Cynics'  Calendar  of  Revised  Wis- 
dom." Published  by  Paul  Elder  &  Co.,  San 
Francisco  ;   75  cents. 

Among  the  new  books  for  children  "The 
Youngsters  of  Centreville,"  by  Etta  Anthony 
Baker,  deserves  mention.  Published  by  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  New  York;  $1.50. 


ROBERTSON'S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

The  California  Earthquake  of  1906 


Edited  by  David  Starr  Jordan 


net  $3.50 


The  articles  are: 

"The  Earthquake  Rift  of  April,  1906,"  by  David  Starr  Jordan, 
President  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 

"Geology  and  the  Earthquake,"  by  John  Casper  Branner,  Vice- 
President  and  Professor  of  Geology,  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University. 

"The  Investigation  of  the  California  Earthquake,"  by  George  Karl 
Gilbert,  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

"Local  Effects  of  the  California  Earthquake,"  by  Stephen  Taber, 
of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 

"The  Great  Earthquake  Rift  of  California,"  by  Harold  W.  Fair- 
banks. 

"Effect  of  the  Earthquake  Upon  Building  Material  and  Construc- 
tion," by  C.  Derleth,  Jr.,  of  the  University  of  California. 

"Investigation  of  the  California  Earthquake,"  by  Professor  F. 
Omori,  Sc.  D.,  Member  of  hte  Imperial  Earthquake  Investigation 
Committee,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

"A  Personal  Narration,"  by  Mary  Austin. 

Profusely  illustrated  with  remarkable  photographs,  etc. ;  large 
octavo,  bound  in  cloth. 


Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan 

California  and  the  Californians 


Illustrated. 


Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan 

The  Alps  of  the  King-Kern  Divide 

Illustrated. 

George  Sterling 

Testimony  of  the  Suns       .... 

Third  edition. 

Lionel  Josaphare 

The  Sovereign  of  the  Street         ... 

A  volume  of  verse  by  the  author  of  "Turquoise  and  Iron." 

Grace  Hibbard 

Forget-Me-Nots  from  California 


net  75c 


net  75c 


net  $1.25 


net  50c 


net  $1.00 


A  volume  of  verse  by  the  author  of  "California  Violets*   and  "Wild 
Roses  from  California." 


A.  M.  ROBERTSON 

1539 
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GHOSTS  IN   THE  LIBRARY. 


(What  company  we  might  keep  if  the  old  lovers 
of  our  old  books  could  visit  us!) 

Suppose,   when  now  the  house  is  dumb, 

When   lights   are  out,   and  ashes   fall — 
Suppose    their    ancient    owners    come 

To    claim   our   spoils   of   shop    and    stall. 

Ah  me!   within  the  narrow  hall 
How  strange  a  mob   would  meet  and  go, 

What  famous  folk  would  haunt  them  all, 
Octavo,    quarto,    folio! 

What  famous  folk  of  old  are  here! 

A  royal   duke  comes  down  to   us, 
And    greatly   wants  his   Elzevir, 

His  Pagan  tutor,  Lucius. 
And    Eeckford   claims   an    amorous 

Old  heathen  in   morocco  blue; 
And    who    demands    Eobanus 
.         But  stately  Jacques  Auguste  de  Thou! 

They  come,   the  wise,  the  great,   the  true, 

lhey  jostle   on   the  narrow   stair, 
The    frolic    Countess    de  Verrue, 

Lamoignon,   ay,    and   Longepierre, 
The  new  and  elder  dead  are  there — 

The  lords  of  speech,  and  song,  and  pen, 
Gambetta,  Schlegel,  and  the  rare 

Drummond   of  haunted   Hawthornden. 

At    least    in    pleasant    company 

We  bookish   ghosts,  perchance,  may  flit; 
A  man  may  turn  a  page,  and  sigh, 

Seeing  one's  name,  to  think  of  it. 
Beauty,  or  Poet,    Sage,  or  Wit, 

May  ope  our  book,  and  muse  awhile, 
And   fall   into   a  dreaming  fit. 

As  now  we  dream,  and  wake,  and  smile! 

— Andrew   Lang. 


The  Brighter  Side. 
Things  are  never  quite  as  bad    as  they  could  be, 
No  mosquitoes  bite  us  when  the  blizzards  blow; 
The  sailor  may  have  troubles  out  at  sea, 

He   isn't  bumped   by  trolley  cars  there,    though. 
And  no  flies  drop  in  the  cream 
When  we  freeze  because  the  steam 
Through  the  janitor's  perversity   is   low. 

Things  could  always  be  less  lovely  than  they  are; 
What    if    all   the    world    could    know    of    all   our 
sins? 
If  the  maiden  will  not  be  your  guiding  star, 

There  are  other  girls   with  dimpled   cheeks   and 
chins; 
If  the  baby,   in  the  night, 
Squeals  with  all  its  little  might, 
Think   how    much    worse    it    would    be    if    'twere 
twins. 

Things  are  never  at  their  worst;  the  penniless 

Have   freedom    from  the  pangs  the   gouty   bear; 
It  is  nothing  but  the  rankest   foolishness 
To  let  yourself  be  crushed  by  any  care; 
If  you  chance  to  stub  your  toes 
Do   not  bleat  about  your  woes, 
But  be  glad  your  nose  is  still  in  good  repair. 
— Chicago    Record-Herald. 


The  Shoe  ot  a  Princess. 

Of  course,  it  was  a  woman  who  started  the 
discreditable  rumor  that  Princess  Marie  Bona- 
parte wears  a  No.  6  shoe.  ,  The  Princess 
Marie  is  about  to  marry  Prince  George  of 
Greece,  and  the  size  of  her  shoe  is  therefore 
a  matter  of  international  importance.  Wars 
have  been  started  before  today  on  a  more 
slender  foundation  than  this,  and  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  World  therefore 
thought  it  his  duty  to  inquire  into  the 
matter.  He  consulted  a  shoemaker  who  was 
in  a  position  to  know,  and  he  was  assured 
that  the  princess  did  not  wear  a  No.  6  shoe. 
With  a  fine  diplomacy  that  would  have  been 
a  credit  to  Talleyrand,  he  did  not  disclose  the 
actual  size.  He  was  asked  a  plain  question 
and    he    answered   it   plainly. 

We  may  never  know  the  size  of  the  prin- 
cess's foot,  nor  even  the  measurement  of  her 
waist,  but  we  are  allowed  to  know  that  her 
trousseau  contains  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pairs  of  shoes,  and  with  economy  this  ought 
to  last  her  for  quite  a  time.  They  are  all  of 
different  tints  and  there  is  a  dress  to  cor- 
respond with  each.  All  this  magnificence  is 
laid  out  for  the  inspection  of  the  public  and 
the  lady  herself  condescended  to  step  round 
and  see  them.  She  was  dressed  at  the  time 
in  a  costume  so  plain  as  to  be  almost  severe, 
and  her  interest  in  her  trousseau  is  said  to 
have  been  of  the  most  languid  description.  It 
must  be  dreadful  to  have  whatever  one  wishes 
for  and  to  be  almost  unable  to  formulate  an 
ungratifiable  wish.  Naturally  one  values  noth- 
ing under  such  circumstances  and  wishes  for 
nothing,  which  must  be  very  sad.  Ordinary 
people  usually  value  things  because  they  are 
hard  to  get.  Their  proximity  to  the  unattain- 
able gives  them  a  preciousness  that  they  would 
not  otherwise  have,  but  where  there  is  no 
ratio  between  the  attainable  and  the  unattain- 
able there  can  be  no  real  joy  in  possession. 
Of  course,  the  Princess  Marie  possesses 
Prince  George  of  Greece,  and  that,  in  its  way, 
will  be  a  monopoly — at  least,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
so — but  other  people  who  know  Prince  George 
of  Greece  do  not  believe  that  there  was  any 
serious  competition,  nor  likely  to  be.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Prince  George  of  Greece  has 
many  sterling  qualities,  but  a  bright  and  scin- 
tillating intellect  is  not  among  them.  We  can 
not  have  everything  in  this  world,  and  when 
Prince  George's  virtues  have  been  ascer- 
tained they  may  be  found  to  compensate  fully 
for  those  slight  mental  deficiencies  for  which 
only  his  maker  is  responsible.  The  doubtless 
much-to-be  congratulated  lover,  who,  by  the 
way,  is  as  poor  as  the  proverbial  church 
mouse,  ca-ie  to  see  the  trousseau.  He  exam- 
ir.-:  '  it  *■  ith  the  coldly  critical  eye  of  the 
■5ei  and  said,  "It  is  very  good." 
::■■       Marie    Bonaparte    has   had    lovers 


galore,  and  it  would  seem  to  the  rank  outsider 
that  this  is  a  case  of  going  farther  and  faring 
worse.  There  was  Prince  Henry  of  Orleans, 
but  then  this  young  scion  of  royalty  had  a 
weakness  for  Casino  girls,  and  he  was 
promptly  turned  down.  The  next  suitor  was 
Prince  Danilo  of  Montenegro,  but  his  affec- 
tions also  were  too  comprehensive.  Then 
there  was  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi,  and 
Marie  might  have  done  much  worse  than 
marry  the  brilliant  young  Italian.  Of  course, 
it's  none  of  our  business,  but  as  royalties  have 
a  touching  wa}'  of  taking  the  world  into  their 
confidence  in  these  affaires  du  coeur,  an  ex- 
pression of  honest  opinion  may  not  be  amiss. 
But,  of  course,  it's  too  late  now. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Kindergartners,  teachers,  and  all  interested 
in  the  bringing  up  of  children  should  read  an 
article  in  the  December  Atlantic  Monthly  en- 
titled "The  Children's  Educational  Theatre." 
It  is  by  Miss  Minnie  Herts,  who  has  charge 
of  a  theatre  for  young  folks  in  the  East  Side 
of  New  York.  Her  theory  is  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  which  promotes  active 
interest  in  books  and  manners  and  people  so 
much  as  amateur  theatricals. 

A  well-deserved  compliment  has  been  paid 
to  "The  Spirit  of  Old  West  Point"  of  General 
Morris  Schaff  by  the  addition  of  the  volume 
to  all  the  ships*  libraries  of  the  United  States 
Navy. 

The  phrase,  "Peace  with  honor,"  was  ef- 
fectively used  long  before  Disraeli's  time  by 
Edmund  Burke,  who,  however,  was  not  its 
author,  the  real  parent  being  Shakespeare, 
who  makes  use  of  the  words  in  "Coriolanus," 
Act  iii,  Scene  2.  Many  other  famous  phrases 
have  been  borrowed  by  statesmen,  who  have 
made  a  hit  with  them.  Mr.  Gladstone's  "bag 
and  baggage"  comes  from  "As  You  Like  It," 
and  John  Morley's  expression,  "Mend  or  end 
it,"  was  borrowed  from  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who 
in  "The  Monastery"  makes  one  of  his  char- 
acters say,  "My  fate  calls  me  elsewhere  to 
scenes  where  I  shall  end  it  or  mend  it." 
And  the  time-worn  words,  "Measures  not 
men,"  appropriated  by  so  many  speakers, 
comes  "from  Goldsmith. 

George  Meredith,  the  distinguished  English 
novelist,  now  in  his  eightieth  year,  contributes 
to  the  Christmas  Scribner's  Magazine  a  poem 
entitled  "The  Wild  Rose." 

The  editors  of  Harper's  Bazaar  have  de- 
vised a  novelty  in  the  ways  of  serial  fiction 
for  1908.  It  is  entitled  "The  Whole  Family," 
and  consists  of  twelve  chapters,  each  written 
by  a  different  author,  and  each  author  the 
mouthpiece,  so  to  speak,  of  one  member  of 
the  family.  The  opening  chapter  in  the 
Christmas  issue  is  the  father's,  and  William 
Dean  Howells  is  its  author. 

Scribners  announce  that  they  will  here- 
after be  the  publishers  in  this  country  of  the 
works   of   Maurice   Hewlett. 

Doctor  George  F.  Shrady,  one  of  General 
Grant's  physicians  in  his  last  illness,  and  in 
frequent  attendance  upon  him,  has  written 
for  early  publication  in  the  Century  of  "Gen- 
eral Grant's  Last  Days,"  putting  on  record 
interesting  details  relating  to  Grant's  last 
months,  of  which  no  adequate  account  has 
previously   been   written. 

The  first  number  of  The  Fortnightly,  a  new 
literary  journal,  has  just  been  brought  out 
by  the  Palmer-Goodman  Company  of  Phila- 
delphia. Philip  H.  Goepp,  a  well-known  mu- 
sical critic,  is  the  editor.  John  Luther  Long 
contributes  to  the  first  issue  an  entertaining 
article  on  the  stage,  Francis  Howard  Wil- 
liams edits  the  department  of  literature,  and 
Mrs.  Sara  Y.  Stevenson  holds  herself  respon- 
sible for  some  notes  on  civic  interests. 

Among  several  things  well  worth  noting  in 
Mr.  Layard's  book,  "A  Great  'Punch'  Editor," 
is  given  Shirley  Brooks's  remembrance  of 
Thackeray :  "What  delightful  English  he 
wrote !  He  knew  this,  and  was  proud,  and 
said  that  Dickens  might  be  a  great  moralist, 
but  that  he  was  the  best  grammarian."  Now, 
the  curious  thing  (observes  the  London  Daily 
Chronicle')  is  that  Thackeray  was  a  very 
shaky  grammarian,  and  that  the  pages  of 
"Pendennis"  abound  in  weak  collocations  and 
constructions;  whereas  the  self-educated 
Dickens  was  an  almost  infallible  grammarian. 
Not  in  his  work  shall  we  find  the  unrelated 
and  irresponsible  "and  which,"  or  the  split 
infinitive,  or  anything  of  the  kind.  The  vul- 
garism of  "aggravate"  for  "irritate" — very 
common  with  him,  but  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  him — was  nearly  his  only  verbal  crime. 
-*♦*» 

Having  been  introduced  to  the  venerable 
chancellor,  the  beautiful  maiden  looked  at 
him  curiously  for  a  moment  and  then,  just 
to  start  the  conversation  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, asked:  "Don't  you  find  it  awfully  try- 
ing to  have  to  chancel  when  you  don't  feel 
like  it?" — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


Norah — An'  phwhere  do  your  misthress  be 
goin'  tonight  ?  Bridget — Shure  she  didn't  in- 
form me,  but  fr'm  the  looks  iv  her,  Oi  take  it 
she  be  goin'  to  wun  iv  thim  comin'-out  par- 
ties.— Harvard  Lampoon. 

■*♦*■ 

Literature    is    a    cheap    substance,    used    to 


fill  up  the   odd   spaces 
won't  fit. — Puck. 


ihere    an    illustration 


HOTEL    STEWART 

GEARY  STREET,  ABOVE    UNION  SQUARE,   SAN    FRANCISCO 

WILL  OPEN' 
DECEMBER  15th 

250  rooms.  150  private 
baths.  European  plan,  $1.50 
a  day  upward.  American 
plan,  $3.50  a  day  upward. 
Cafe  a  la  carte.  Services 
secured  of  Chef  Greenfield, 
for  10  years  at  the  Van 
Nuys,  Los  Angeles.  Build- 
ing just  completed.  Every 
modern  convenience.  Lux- 
uriously furnished.  Stewart 
Automobile  and  Omnibus 
meet  all  trains  and  steam- 
ers. 

Permanent  guests  solicited 


Located  on  Geary  Street  above  Union 
Square,  in  the  heart  of  the  downtown  district. 
Car  lines  transferring  to  any  part  of  the  city 
pass  the  hotel. 
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Turk   and   Gough   Streets 
San  Francisco 
Under    the    Same    Manage- 
ment 
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WHITE  HOUSE 


A 


Sweeping   Reduction 

has  been  made  in  all  Goods 

suitable   for   Xmas    Gifts 

=  including  ^=^^= 


TOYS 


Kapha*!  W*i!l  &  Ok,  3lnr. 


HIND,  ROLPH  &  CO. 


SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION 


204-210  California  Street  Telephone  Temporary  2540 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Pacific  Coast  Agents 

Hebburn  House  Coal 
Gillingham  Portland  Cement 


SELECT  YOUR  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS  AT 


GUMP'S 


The  entire  art  world,  both  European  and  Oriental,  has  been  ran- 
sacked to  make  our  stock  the  most  complete  and  attractive  ever  gathered  in 
San  Francisco.  China,  Glassware,  Bronzes,  Pictures  and  Marbles  all 
offer  practical  suggestions  for  the  holidays.  Inspection  and  comparison  of 
prices  are  invited. 

Open  evenings  from  December  7th. 

1645  California  Street,  just  below  Van  Ness 
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The  Standard  Oil  Company 


By  John  D.  Archbold 


VICE-PRESIDENT 

'I  say,  with  the  utmost  frankness,  that  I  now  believe 
the  policy  of  silence  which  the  company  maintained 
for  so  many  years,  amid  the  misrepresentations  which 
assailed  it,  was  a  mistaken  policy,  which,  if  earlier 
abandoned,  would  have  saved  the  company  from  the 
injurious  effects  of  much  of  that  misrepresentation.' 

John  D.  Archbold, 

Vice-President  Standard  Oil  Company. 

This  is  a  significant  statement  taken  from  the  introduction  of  a  remarkable 
article  written  by  the  active  head  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 

which  appears  in  this  issue  of 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history 

THE  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

defends  its  methods  and  tells  the  public 

How  It  Made  Its  Money 

On  the  news-stands  to-day  at  five  cents  the  copy;   SI. 50  the  year  by  mail. 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 
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FITCH  SYLLABUB  AND  ADE  COMEDY. 


By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Isabel  Irving  has  come  to  us  again,  with  a 
Clyde  Fitch  play  as  a  vehicle  for  her  charm- 
ing art.  "The  Girl  Who  Has  Everything," 
at  the  American  Theatre  this  week,  is  very 
Fitchian  indeed.  It  has  a  melodramatic  scene 
— which,  as  melodrama  pure  and  simple,  is 
not  bad — set  in  the  midst  of  an  infinitude  of 
entertaining  trifles.  As  ever,  Clyde  Fitch's 
dramatic  vision  is  obscured  and  diverted  from 
the  main  issue  by  the  wealth  of  minor  detail 
with  which  he  embellishes  his  plays.  This 
tendency  of  his  is  at  once  the  admiration  and 
despair  of  his  followers.  This  popular  play- 
wright is  the  apostle  of  triviality,  but  his 
trivialities  amuse.  He  goes  through  life  ob- 
serving the  trifles  which  make  up  the  sum  of 
human  things,  and  none  of  them  is  too  small, 
in  his  judgment,  to  set  in  a  play,  provided 
it  be  dramatically  telling. 

Like  Heme,  Mr.  Fitch  recognizes  the 
realistic  effect  gained  by  scattering  easy, 
natural,  spontaneously  playful  children  over 
the  dramatic  landscape.  There  are  two  very 
young  and  very  clever  children  playing  boy 
and  girl  parts  in  "The  Girl  Who  Has  Every- 
thing/' and  one  of  them — a  tiny  urchin  of 
the  name  of  Jerome  Fernandez — is  almost  a 
prodigy.  The  child  really  acts.  He  plays,  he 
prattles,  he  practices  dissimulation,  he  cries. 
It  would  be  really  interesting  to  look  into 
the  brain  cells  of  these  dramatic  toddlers — 
for  the  little  Fernandez's  face,  in  spite  of  its 
shrewdness,  is  a  baby  "face — and  see  whether 
their  premature  practice  of  the  art  of  the 
mime  is  merely  a  game  to  them  or  whether 
the  egoism  in  their  small  souls  is  up  and 
alert,  full  of  the  artist's  need  of  the  wine  of 
appreciation. 

It  is  Clyde  Fitch,  who  avails  himself  too 
much  of  the  vision  aided  by  microscopic  ob- 
servation instead  of  that  gained  from  the 
vantage  of  the  broad  hilltops,  who  was  among 
the  first  to  teach  us  that  children  can  really 
act.  Formerly  they  were  merely  phono- 
graphic echoes.  Many  child  players  still  are. 
Formerly  they  were  the  little-Willie-of-"East- 
Lynne"  type ;  Sunday-school  monstrosities 
like  little  Eva  in  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,''  who 
prattled  authoritatively  of  heaven.  Nowadays 
they  are  natural  and  naughty,  and  ever  so 
much  more  lovable.  Of  course,  they  are  put 
in  "The  Girl  Who  Has  Everything"  to  show 
what  a  domestic  joy  and  prize  to  her  future 
husband  will  be  the  girl  who  mothers  the  or- 
phaned children  of  her  dead  sister,  for 
three  very  human  youngsters  are  among  the 
possessions  of  the  girl  who  has  so  much. 

Isabel  Irving  impersonates  the  self- 
appointed  substitute  mother  of  the  orphaned 
trio — happily  the  milk-fed  baby  remains  in- 
visible— and  there  are  pretty  and  natural 
scenes  between  the  young  aunt  and  her  youth- 
ful charges.  But  Miss  Irving  did  not  catch 
the  mother  note  at  all,  to  my  thinking,  or 
even  the  aunt-mother  note.  She  laughed  or 
smiled  too  much  at  the  children's  antics  or 
naughtinesses,  and  failed  to  wear  the  mater- 
nal expression — that  absorbed,  bothered  look, 
that  familiar  brow-corrugation  which  we  must 
all  recognize — when  the  entire  household 
rushed  to  Aunt  Sylvia  for  aid  and  counsel 
and  all  the  childish  trebles  piped  up  at  once. 
Miss  Irving  never  was  a  particularly  spon- 
taneous actress,  although  a  most  pleasing  one. 
Occasionally  she  breaks  loose  from  the  slight 
rigidity  of  mold  in  which  her  art  is  set  and 
gives  us  a  surprise.  It  was  thus  in  "The 
Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  when  she  came  out  here 
with  James  Hackett.  She  was  rather  a  stiff 
Flavia.  just  a  little  rigid  and  self-conscious, 
until  the  lovers  were  alone  after  the  bridal 
ceremonies,  when  she  suddenly  wafted  a 
breath  of  delicate  poetry  into  a  play  of  un- 
qualified   melodrama, 

I  can  still  hear  the  echo  of  her  voice  in 
"Rosemary."  when  she  and  her  eloping  lover, 
in  the  shelter  of  their  wrecked  chaise,  looked 
up  at  the  moon.  "Dear  old-d-d  moon,"  she 
said,  with  uncompromising  British  sturdiness 
of  enunciation,  so  different  from  the  slipshod 
American  style.  I  remember  at  the  time  we 
laughed  at  the  "old-d-d,"  it  came  out  with 
such  a  thump.  And  yet  her  lovely  girl  pres- 
ence, her  sweet  girl  nature,  made  her  the 
ideal  heroine  of  the  prettily  poetic  play. 

Miss  Irving  is  pretty,  sweet,  and  charming 
in  "The  Girl  Who  Has  Everything,"  but  she 
does  not  add  to  her  laurels.  The  play  is 
nothing  but  a  dish  of  dramatic  syllabub. 
There  is  a  stock  villain,  and  a  stock  hero,  and 
rather  ?  stock  heroine.  The  child  parts,  how- 
ever, ae  written  in  fresh,  unaffected,  natural 
style. 

Besi'les  these,  the  author  has  given  two 
very      nusing  characterizations,  each  of  which 


is  very  successful  in  the  special  line  fol- 
lowed. One  is  a  portrait  of  the  simple,  lit- 
eral, lovable,  God-bless-our-home  type  of 
matron,  who  has  crayon  monstrosities  on  her 
walls,  which  she  regards  with  fond  pride  and 
appreciation.  She  trips  over  "ain't"  and 
"done,"  uses  tidies,  and  is  a  family  com- 
fort. She  is  just  the  sort  of  mother  that  a 
snobbish  Harvard  undergraduate  would  blush 
to  show  to  his  mates.  Needless  to  say,  the 
stock  hero's  emotions  toward  her  are  of  the 
most  creditable  description.  The  part  was 
well  played  by  Emily  Wakeman.  The  other 
character,  which  is  something  of  a  caricature, 
is  an  old  maid  aunt  who,  however  dismaying 
a  family  possession  she  might  be,  proved  very 
amusing  as  a  figure  in  comedy.  She  is  the 
sort  of  delightfully  self-revealing,  non-con- 
cealing, turning  -  herself  -  inside  -  out  sort  of 
cheerful  idiot  who  thinks  aloud,  to  the  joy 
of  the  cynic  The  character  is  over-empha- 
sized to  the  point  of  farce,  or  would  be  if  the 
author  had  not  adroitly  met  the  issue  by  mak- 
ing Aunt  Fanny  a  little  touched.  Played  in 
good,  unctuous  style  by  Helen  Weathersby, 
the  character  was  made  highly  amusing. 

Harry  Hilliard,  formerly  of  the  Alcazar 
Theatre,  has  risen  to  the  position  of  leading 
man.  He  always  makes  a  pleasant  impres- 
sion, and  was  an  acceptable  lover,  but  I  fear 
as  an  actor  he  will  never  set  the  Thames  on 
fire. 

The  villainous  brother-in-law  was  played 
by  H.  R.  Roberts,  a  good-looking  actor  whose 
work  is  ear-marked  with  the  signs  of  routine, 
but  who  is  able  to  twist  his  features  into  an 
expression  suitable  to  the  moral  obliquity  of 
the   character   represented. 

A  regular  Clyde  Fitch  touch  was  the  intro- 
duction of  the  multiplication  table,  which  the 
youthful  Tommy  Weems  repeats  to  put  him- 
self to  sleep.  Little  Jerome  Fernandez,  who 
was  an  invisible  presence  in  a  neighboring 
bedroom,  did  his  task  to  perfection,  and  in  a 
manner  to  put  some  adults  to  shame.  The 
sighs  of  the  small  artist,  the  pauses,  the 
yawns,  and  the  die-away  trailings  of  the 
sleepy  little  voice  brought  nature  and  real 
childhood  straight  into  that  temple  of  arti- 
fice, the  theatre. 

*  *  * 

"The  College  Widow"  has  not  become  at 
all  passe  since  our  first  introduction  some 
time  back.  Trust  George  Ade  for  that.  His 
lively  satire  on  our  State  institutions  of 
learning  is  just  as  full  of  point,  just  as  up- 
to-date,  as  ever.  In  gleefully  holding  up  to 
public  appreciation  our  collegiate  youth  who 
regard  a  State  university  as  a  huge  pleasure 
place  thoughtfully  provided  by  a  benevolent 
public,  he  has  hit  off  thousands.  But  there 
is  no  malice  in  the  blow.  It  is  like  a  jolly, 
staggering  slap  on  the  back.  We  are  all  in- 
volved, you  and  I.  and  in  the  regular  Ameri- 
can style  we  look  on  and  laugh  heartily, 
cheerfully  oblivious,  in  our  amusement,  of  the 
fact  that  a  goodly  portion  of  the  public  taxes 
goes  to  the  providing  of  four  years'  gratuitous 
training  at  college  of  a  lot  of  irresponsible 
youths  of  the  "Bud"  Hicks  order,  who,  after 
their  apprenticeship  to  the  claims  of  tne  intel- 
lect is  over,  graduate  as  the  "Sport"  Hickses. 
who  have  learned  a  thing  or  two  not  set  down 
in   the   curriculum. 

Really,  George  Ade's  comedy,  which  is  pri- 
marily a  furnisher  of  mighty  laughter,  and 
is  apparently  not  at  all  intended  to  start  re- 
flection, leaves  a  substratum  of  thought  behind 
it.  The  college  atmosphere,  in  spite  of  comic 
exaggeration,  is  well  suggested,  and  the  flow 
of  animal  spirits  never  flags  for  a  moment 
In  "The  College  Widow"  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation never  intrudes.  Football  is  of  first  im- 
portance. Town  and  college  people  alike  are 
football  maniacs,  and  the  action  of  the  play 
gravitates  as  naturally  and  irresistibly  to  a 
representation  of  the  excitement  attending 
the  culminating  game  of  the  year  as  the 
thoughts  of  a  schoolboy  turn  to  the  holidays. 
And  yet,  after  the  play  is  over,  one  is  apt  to 
be  a  little  thoughtful  and  wonder  if  college 
life  "babies"  our  sport-loving,  task -defying 
youth. 

There  are  any  quantity  of  college  stories 
written  nowadays  founded  on  realities  which 
justify  the  conclusion  that  many  country-bred 
college  boys  learn  to  be  snobs.  They  learn 
it  at  college  while  they  are  engaged  in  for- 
getting other  things.  Sometimes,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  community 
life  and  interests,  they  lose  the  traits  of  man- 
liness and  independence.  In  the  play,  Hiram 
Bolton,  the  railroad  magnate,  had  a  few  opin- 
ions on  this  matter  of  making  men  out  of 
frolicsome  college  boys;  from  which  we  may, 
perhaps,  deduce  the  idea  that  George  Ade 
has,  too. 

Whatever  they  may  be,  though,  he  is  a 
hearty  sharer  and  appreciator  of  the  love  of 
alma  mater  on  which  the  college  man  prides 
himself;  and  through  all  the  comedy  atmos- 
phere and  hilarious  frenzy  of  the  later  acts 
one  catches  glimpses  of  the  glow  of  senti- 
ment which  keep  the  heart  of  the  quondam 
student  warm  through  life  to  his  own  col- 
lege. 

In  Jane  Witherspoon,  George  Ade  has,  with 
an  effect  of  being  almost  unconscious  of  it, 
brought  upon  the  stage  as  heroine  of  his 
comedy  a  kind  of  girl  who  is  thoroughly  rep- 
resentative of  a  particularly  American  type. 
She  belongs  to  the  order  of  coquettes  .  to 
whom  flirtation  is  as  natural  as  breathing, 
and  who  is  so  surrounded  by  masculine  ad- 
miration that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  her 
as  settling   down   for  life   to   the   devotion   of 


one  man.  This  is  the  time  she  surprises  her 
friends.  From  being  the  adored  she  becomes 
the  adorer,  after  matrimony  has  come.  She 
develops  capability,  economy,  and  industry, 
and  becomes  a  helpmate.  I  can  imagine  Jane 
influencing  Billy  Bolton  to  turn  his  back  on 
play  and  become  a  man  ;  I  can  even  fancy  her 
with  delicate  decision  dropping  the  osculatory 
Mrs.  Dalzelle  from  her  list  of  friends,  after 
the  settling-down  time  has  come. 

These  reflections,  however,  are  scarcely  ap- 
propriate to  a  play  which  is  primarily  designed 
to  amuse.  No  one  is  able  to  reflect  while  wit- 
nessing the  immensely  clever  performance  of 
the  company  at  the  Novelty  Theatre.  It  is 
a  performance  that  goes  with  an  effect  of  as 
much  zest  and  enjoyment  as  though  the  play 
were  still  a  novelty  to  the  performers.  Yet  a 
number  of  them  have  been  at  it  since  we  saw 
the  piece  before.  The  players  are  particularly 
suited  to  their  parts,  and  in  the  list  of  twenty- 
odd  speaking  characters  there  is  not  one,  save 
in  the  very  minor  roles,  but  is  acted  with  ex- 
cellence. From  the  president  of  the  college 
to  the  "center  rush,"  Silent  Murphy,  who  is 
snatched  from  the  foundry  in  order  to  win 
victory  on  the  gridiron,  the  appearance  of  the 
various  diverse  characters  is  strictly  in  keep- 
ing and  realistically  suitable. 

Marguerite  Snow  has  not  the  delicate  dis- 
tinction of  Dorothy  Tennant,  who  played  the 
part  before,  but  she  has  the  laughing  eye,  the 
coquettish  look,  the  distinguishing  manner, 
which  made  each  infatuated  youth  believe 
himself  to  be  "the  only,  original  number  one." 

Robert  Kelly's  Billy  Bolton  is  a  magnetic 
youth,  apt  at  boyishly  sincere  love-making, 
and  Richard  Taber's  "Stub"  Talmadge  came 
straight  from  the  campus.  George  Trimble's 
Hiram  Bolton  is  splendidly,  persuasively  gen- 
uine, and  Albert  Tavernier's  president,  John 
P.  Brawn's  trainer,  George  E.  Rickett's  rural 
"honorable,"  Otis  Turner's  village  marshal, 
and  Frederick  Stanton's  Silent  Murphy  were 
all  played  with  excellent  comedy  and  well  in- 
dividualized. There  were  others,  too  many 
to  mention,  except  Allan  Brook's  freshman, 
who  was  so  rurally  fresh  and  verdant,  so 
gawky  and  unfinished,  that  it  was  absolutely 
impossible  to  imagine  him  as  other  than  he 
seemed. 

Carrie  Weldon's  athletic  girl,  in  spite  of 
an  appearance  in  keeping,  rather  missed  fire, 
but  Estelle  Dale  made  a  most  fascinatingly 
giddy  chaperone,  and  Maud  Earle's  pompa- 
doured  waitress  does  not  deviate  by  a  hair's 
breadth  from  the  richly  humorous  concep- 
tion as  it  emanated  from  George  Ade's  fertile 
brain. 

One  of  the  most  notable  features  in  the 
performance  is  the  fidelity  with  which  the 
players  have  followed  out  the  lines  laid  down 
by  the  author  in  originating  his  characters. 
This  is  so  true  that  in  spite  of  the  comic 
exaggeration  of  figures  and  effects  we  feel 
all  the  time  that  we  are  looking  upon  scenes 
in  a  college  town  and  that  the  hilarious  youths 
passing  in  review  before  us  are  not  players, 
but   genuine,   larking   college  boys. 


Americans,  if  such  there  be  who  think  that 
their  influence  tends  toward  the  moral  re- 
generation of  Paris,  may  take  a  leaf  from  the 
books  of  the  latest  cafe  opened  in  Paris  as 
an  American  cafe.  This  institution  intro- 
duced the  bowling  alley  to  Paris  and  it  had 
an  unexpected  and  unprecedented  success, 
but  the  management  believed  from  what  the 
ultra-good  Americans  said  that  a  cafe  where 
women  would  not  be  admitted  would  be  a 
greater  success  than  any  of  the  other  cafes, 
where  in  Paris,  as  a  matter  of  course,  women 
enter  as  freely  as  men.  The  new  cafe  car- 
ried for  some  months  on  its  doors  notices  in 
French  and  English  that  women  would  not 
be  admitted.  It  kept  its  word  for  a  while, 
but  a  few  days  ago  the  signs  barring  women 
were  erased. 

-**•» 

There  is  a  new  word  in  the  English  lan- 
guage— safari.  Its  definition  is  a  picnic  de 
luxe,  with  big  game  shooting  thrown  in,  and 
it  was  invented,  devised,  or  derived  by  one 
David  Garrick  Longworth.  an  American  sol- 
dier of  fortune.  He  is  what  we  have  come 
to  call  a  "promoter,"  and  he  is  promoting  a 
whole  country,  that  of  Uganda.  Though  he 
began  life  with  the  Barnum  and  Bailey  cir- 
cus, and  has,  in  the  course  of  his  career,  seen 
a  grand  opera  company  through  South  Amer- 
ica, edited  a  paper  in  Egypt,  been  on  the 
stage  with  Augustin  Daly,  and  performed  vari- 
ous other  Peer  Gyntish  feats,  he  is  now  sta- 
tioned at  Nairobi,  on  the  Uganda  Railway, 
and  is  teaching  Eritish  peers,  American  mil- 
lionaires, and  others  the  pleasures  of  going  on 
a  safari. 


Frau  von  Papp  is  the  first  woman  to  qualify 
as  a  motor  cab  driver  in  Berlin.  She  passed 
a  severe  police  test  and  will  wear  the  regula- 
tion blue  uniform  and  white  peaked  cap  worn 
by  the  men  motor  cab  drivers  in  Berlin. 
Frau  von  Papp  is  the  daughter  of  a  Hun- 
garian nobleman  and  the  widow  of  a  large 
land-owner.  Something  more  than  a  year  ago 
she  met  with  financial  reverses  that  swept 
away  her  large  property.  With  two  children 
to  care  for  and  educate  she  began  to  cast 
about  for  a  means  to  earn  a  living,  and  turned 
her  knowledge  and  fondness  for  motoring  to 
account. 


In  China  when  a  road  becomes  so  rough  as 
to  be  almost  impassable,  they  do  not  repair 
it,  they  strengthen  their  carts. 


CALVE 

Mon.    Eve.,    Dec.    9 — "Ye    Liberty."    Oakland. 
Wed.    Eve.,    Dec.    11.   and    Sun.    Aft.,    Dec.    15 

DREAMLAND 

Steiner    Street,    near    Sutter 

Prices:  $3,  $2.  $1.50  and  $!.  Box-office  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  Van  Ness  above  Cal. 
Address  mail  orders  inclosing  funds  to  Will 
L.    Greenbaum. 

Coining — KUBELIK,    Violinist. 


ORPHEUM 

F.I  ,1  .IS  STREET,  NEAR  FILLMORE 

Absolutely  Class  A  Theatre  Building 

Week    bezlaaiaz    this    Sunday    afternoon.   December  8 
Matinee   Every   Day 
WONDERFUL  VAUDEVILLE 
FIRST  TIME  IN  VAUDEVILLE  OF 
MLLE.  ZELIE  DE  LUSSAN 
The  celebrated  Prima  Donna  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan   Opera  House   Company.    X.   Y. ;    First  Ap- 
pearance   EDXA    AUG:    'RAY    L.     ROYCE: 
YOl'X'G    and    DE    VOIE:    Last    Week    BEX 
WELCH:     OKITO     FAMILY',     and     HEXRI 
FREXCH;     New     Orpheum    Motion     Pictures: 
Last  Week  and  Great  Success  of  VIOLA  GIL- 
LETTE and  GEORGE  MACFARLAXE. 

PRICES— Eyenings,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats.  $1-  Matinees  (except  Sundays  and 
Holidays.    10c,   25c.   50c.     Plwnc,   WEST   6000. 


New  Alcazar  ThrZairZm, 

Cor.  Sutter  and  Steiner  Su.     Abjolntdy  Claai  "A"  Buildlnf 
BELASCO  <*  MAYER.  Owners  and  Manager* 

Thirty-Ninth   Week  the  New  Alcazar  Stock  Co. 

Commencing      Monday,       Dec.      9,       Augustus 

Thomas's    dramatization    of    the    Charles 

Dana  Gibson  drawings  depicting 

THE  EDUCATION  OF 
MR.  P1PP 

First  Time  in   San  Francisco. 
Prices:    Nights,  25c  to  SI:    Matinees,   Saturday 
and    Sunday,   25c   to    50c. 
Monday.   Dec.   16— "HEARTS  AFLAME,"  a 
drama  of  New  York  social  life. 


VAN  NESS  THEATRE 


Cor.  Van  Neu  and  Gro 


-  Pbooe  Market    500 


Two    Weeks—Beginning    Sunday    Night, 

Dec.   8 

Henry    B.    Harris   Announces 

The   Favorite  American    Romantic   Actor 

RALPH  STUART 

In  the  Great   Colleee   Play 

STRONGHEART 

Coming— "THE  LAND  OF   NOD." 


Novelty  Theatre 


O'Farrcll 
and  Steiner 


Phone  Wat  3990 


Two   Weeks — Beginning  Next  Monday,   Dec.   9 

Daniel    V.    Arthur    Announces 

MARIE    CAHILL 

"Who    Is    So    Different    from    All    Others" 

In    the    Smart    Musical    Plav 

MARRYING  MARY 

With  the  original  Daly's  Theatre  production, 
including  Eugene  Cowles,  Sam  B.  Hardy, 
Charles  Judels.  Nellie  Lynch,  and  the  Famous 
Long-Skirted     Chorus. 

Seats  $2,    $1.50,    $1,    75c   and    50c 


RACING  ! 

NEW  CALIFORNIA  JOCKEY  CLUB 

Oakland, 
Race  Track 

Six  or  more  Races  each  Week  Day,  RAIN  OR 
SHINE.     Races  start  at  1:40  p.  m.  sharp. 

For  Special  Trains  stopping  at  the  Track  take 
the  S.  P.  Fern.',  foot  of  Market  Street,  leaves 
at  12,  thereafter  every  twenty  minutes  until 
1:40  p.  m. 

No  smoking  in  last  two  cars,  which  are  re- 
served for  ladies  and  their  escorts. 

Returning,  trains  leave  the  track  after  fifth 
and  last  races. 

THOMAS  H.  WILLIAMS.   Pres. 

PERCY  W.  TREAT,  Sec. 


ENNE1NS 


B0RATED 
TALCUM 


TOILET 
3>WDER 


"^^APosii 


/chapped  hands,  chafing 

'  and  all  akin  troubles.  "A  liitU 
higher  in  price  perhaps  than 
imitations,  but  a  reason/or  it." 

I       -     '   .  »fier  •■:■:-  --i  *tirr  .      ■- 

mate!  tn  twir<«f 

SSe.  Grt  M*anra'i  (the  criirtsil).  Sample  free 

Mencea  Company,     -    Newark,  N.  J. 


JOHN  G.  ILS  &  CO. 

Manufacturers 

High    Grade    French    Panges 

Kitchen   and   Bakery   Out 
827-829     Mission,     between      Fourth 
and  Fifth   Sts.,    San  Francisco,    Cal. 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


All  who  admire  Charles  Dana  Gibson's 
drawings  of  American  types  of  girlhood  will  be 
gratified  to  learn  that  ''The  Education  of  Mr. 
Pipp,"  a  dramatization  of  the  famous  series 
of  pictures  similarly  titled,  is  to  be  started 
on  a  week's  run  next  Monday  evening  at  the 
New  Alcazar  Theatre.  Augustus  Thomas 
wrote  the  comedy,  and  Digby  Bell  starred  in 
it  all  of  last  season,  but  this  will  be  its  first 
production  west  of  Chicago. 

John  Wesley  Pipp,  the  play  shows,  was  an 
ironmaster  in  Pittsburg  when  the  trust  took 
in  his  foundry  and  made  him  a  multi- 
millionaire. He  is  a  little,  meek-mannered 
man,  and  in  the  first  act  we  find  him  residing 
with  his  wife,  a  large,  domineering  lady,  and 
their  pretty  daughters,  in  a  New  York  apart- 
ment house.  Mr.  Pipp  desires  to  live  in  his 
own  modest  way,  but  Mrs.  Pipp  desires  to 
enter  high  society,  and  with  that  object  in 
view  decides  to  marry  her  daughters  to  for- 
eigners of  title.  She  engages  an  impecunious 
French  count,  who  is  the  villain  of  the  play, 
to  serve  as  the  family's  cicerone,  and  they  all 
go  to  Europe,  after  the  count  and  an  accom- 
plice have  succeeded  in  swindling  Mr.  Pipp's 
bank  out  of  a  large  sum  by  means  of  a  raised 
check. 

In  the  second  act  the  parties  are  at  Carony 
Castle,  the  estate  of  Lady  Fitzmaurice,  and 
there  the  count  and  another  confederate  plan 
to  poison  Mr.  Pipp  and  thus  leave  Mrs.  Pipp 
free  to  be  wooed  and  won.  In  the  third  act, 
which  takes  place  in  a  Paris  hotel,  this 
scheme  is  neatly  balked  by  the  shrewdness  of 
an  American  banker,  who  is  secretly  betrothed 
to  one  of  the  Misses  Pipp,  and  a  fortune- 
seeking  young  English  baronet,  who  holds  the 
heart  of  the  other  girl.  The  exposure  of  the 
count's  perfidy  opens  Mrs.  Pipp's  eyes  to  the 
silliness  of  her  aspirations,  and  she  becomes 
sensible,  permits  the  girls  to  marry  as  their 
affections  dictate,  and  allows  Mr.  Pipp  to  en- 
joy his  millions  as  he  desires. 

John  B.  Maher  is  to  play  Mr.  Pipp,  and 
he  has  never  had  a  role  more  fitted  to  his 
physique  and  comedy  methods.  Mrs.  Pipp 
will  be  impersonated  by  Adele  Belgarde,  and 
the  two  Gibson  girls  are  to  be  portrayed  by 
Thais  Lawton  and  Louise  Brownell.  Daisy 
Lovering,  Adah  Sherman,  Will  R.  Walling, 
Ernest  Glendinning.  Howard  C.  Hickman, 
and  A.  Burt  Wesner  are  also  in  the  cast.  The 
three  acts  will  he  elaborately  staged  by  Fred 
J.   Butler. 


"Strongheart,"  the  now  famous  comedy- 
drama,  which  comes  to  the  Van  Ness 
Theatre  for  two  weeks,  beginning  Sunday 
night,  with  Ralph  Stuart  in  the  title-role,  will 
probably  prove  one  of  the  dramatic  treats  of 
the  season,  as  the  play  is  noteworthy  in  every 
way. 

"Strongheart"  tells  the  story  of  an  edu- 
cated, full-blooded  Indian,  who  has  bee*n  sent 
by  his  tribe  to  Columbia  University  in  New 
York  for  an  education  which  will  help  him  in 
future  years  to  better  the  condition  of  his 
race,  as  he  is  himself  one  day  to  become  their 
chief.  While  learning  the  white  man's  ways, 
he  becomes  a  champion  on  the  gridiron,  the 
favorite  in  their  sports  and  fraternities,  is  in- 
troduced into  their  homes  and  becomes  one  of 
themselves,  but  he  falls  in  love  with  the  sis- 
ter of  his  chum,  and,  because  of  his  race,  he 
is  practically  ostracized  from  their  set.  His 
fight  to  place  himself  on  a  basis  of  social 
equality  with  that  of  his  white  brothers  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  best  scenes  ever  written 
into  a  drama.  The  theme,  although  a  serious 
one,  is  set  against  a  background  of  college 
life,  which  gives  ample  opportunity  for  genu- 
ine comedy,  of  which  the  play  is  full. 


Marie  Cahill,  the  inimitable  comedienne, 
will  make  her  first  appearance  in  San  Fran- 
cisco at  the  Novelty  Theatre  next  week  in 
her  great  musical  play,  "Marrying  Man-." 
Miss  Cahill  broke  all  records  at  Daly's 
Theatre  in  New  York,  and  the  business  she 
has  played  to  since  leaving  the  metropolis 
attests  her  own  genuine  ability  and  the  strong 
merit  of  "Marrying  Mary-"  This  is  a  musical 
play  of  the  higher  order  and  is  said  to  be 
more  like  the  Augustin  Daly  productions  than 
anything  that  has  been  seen  on  the  American 
stage  since  the  death  of  the  New  York  man- 
ager. "Marrying  Mary"  is  the  result  of  the 
efforts  of  Edwin  Milton  Royle,  who  wrote  the 
book;  Benjamin  Hapgood  Burt,  who  devised 
the  lyrics,  and  Silvio  Hein,  who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  music.  The  play  has  a  substan- 
tial plot  and  is  devoid  of  vaudeville  features 
and  other  time-worn  tricks. 

Miss  Cahill  has  the  best  opportunity  in  this 
production  she  ever  had  for  the  display  of  her 
talent.  Always  known  for  her  power  to  ex- 
tract the  full  meaning  of  every  line  and  situa- 
tion, she  practically  outdoes  herself  in  this 
play.  To  her  lot  falls  some  of  the  best  song 
numbers  the  musical  comedy  stage  has  heard 
in  years.  The  supporting  company  includes 
Eugene  Cowles,  former  Bostonian  basso  :  Sam 
B.  Hardy,  Mark  Smith,  William  T.  Clark, 
William  Clifton,  Charles  Judels.  Nellie  Lynch, 
Anna  Mooney,  and  the  famous  "long^skirted" 
chorus,  which  can  really  sing  and  dance. 


At  the  Orpheum  for  the  week  beginning 
this  Sunday  matinee  will  be  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  vaudeville  in  this  city  that  one 
of  the  great  grand  opera  prima  donnas  will 


be  included  in  its  list  of  artists.  Mite.  Zelie 
de  Lussan,  who  makes  her  first  vaudeville 
appearance  here,  is  as  famous  in  Europe  as 
she  is  in  America,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be 
not  only  one  of  the  greatest  Carmens  of  the 
present  day,  but  an  artiste  who  is  peerless  in 
many  grand  opera  roles.  She  will  be  heard 
in  selections  from  "Mignon"  and  other  gems 
from  her  repertoire.  She  will  also  sing  "La 
Paloma"  ("The  Dove")  and  several  favorite 
ballads.  Her  accompanist  will  be  Signor  An- 
gelo  Fronani,  a  pianist  of  ability.  Edna  Aug. 
the  famous  Eastern  singing  and  character 
comedienne,  who  has  recently  returned  to  this 
country  from  Paris,  will  also  be  a  feature  of 
the  entertainment,  which  will  include  Ray  L. 
Royce,  one  of  the  best  monologue  performers 
in  vaudeville.  Young  and  De  Yoie  will  pre- 
sent their  new  terpsichorean  specialty,  "Danc- 
ing by  Book,"  and  next  week  will  be  the 
last  of  Ben  Welch,  the  Okito  Family,  Henri 
French,  and  Viola  Gillette  and  George  Mac- 
Farlane. 


"The  Dictator"  has  proved  to  be  the  laugh- 
ing success  of  the  week  at  the  New  Alcazar 
Theatre,  where  it  will  receive  its  final  presen- 
tation Sunday  evening.  Since  their  opening 
in  the  Richard  Harding  Davis  comedy  the 
Alcazar  players  have  rounded  it  into  an  ex- 
tremely smooth  performance  and  added  much 
new  humorous  business  to  that  prescribed  by 
the  book. 


An  acceptable  holiday  attraction  will  be 
the  musical  spectacular  play,  "The  Land  of 
Nod,"  which  the  Van  Ness  Theatre  manage- 
ment has  secured  for  Christmas  and  New 
Year  weeks.  It  will  be  brought  across  the 
continent   intact   from   its   long   Eastern   runs. 


Henry  Miller  makes  his  appearance  here 
as  a  manager  in  announcing  the  coming  en- 
gagement of  Harry  Woodruff  in  "Brown  of 
Harvard"  at  the  Novelty  Theatre,  following 
Marie   Cahill. 


The  last  performance  of  "The  College 
Widow"  will  take  place  this  Saturday  night  at 
the  Novelty  Theatre,  where  the  Ade  comedy 
has  been  doing  a  good  business  this  week. 


It  is  said  that  Francis  Wilson  anticipates 
playing  a  San  Francisco  engagement,  after  an 
absence,  of  more  than  a  dozen  years.  Wilson 
is  now  appearing  in   straight  comedy,   having 


given  up  the  comic  opera  work  in  which  he 
became  famous.  He  was  last  here  in  "The 
Lion  Tamer"  and  "The  Merry  Monarch"  at 
the  old  Baldwin  Theatre. 


Kubelik's  Triumph  in  the  East. 
The  critics  in  Boston  and  New  York  are 
enthusiastic  over  the  playing  of  Jan  Kubelik, 
the  great  Bohemian  violinist.  They  say  that 
where  technique  reigned  supreme  hitherto, 
warmth  and  deep  interpretation  have  been 
added,  and  his  playing  now  is  considered 
nothing  short  of  marvelous.  Kubelik  is  now 
at  the  age  when  he  understands  the  deep,  in- 
side meaning  of  the  composers  of  the  ro- 
mantic school.  His  tour  is  under  the  direc- 
tion  of   Daniel    Frohmann,   who    rarely  offers 


a  musical  attraction.  Manager  Will  Green- 
baum  announces  four  concerts  by  Kubelik  in 
January,  one  of  which  will  be  given  at  Ye 
Liberty  Playhouse,  Oakland. 

■«»»■ 

Mmc.  Paderewski.  who  has  returned  to 
America  with  her  husband,  is  as  much  inter- 
ested as  ever  in  the  monument  to  Chopin 
which  she  proposes  to  raise  in  Warsaw  with 
the  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of 
Paderewski's  autographs.  She  has  now  raised 
over  $2000,  at  the  rate  of  $1  for  a  signature 
and  an  extra  dollar  for  an  added  bar  of 
music.  The  government  has  given  its  con- 
sent to  the  erection  of  the  monument,  and 
now  allows  subscriptions  to  be  taken  in 
Poland,  but  the  country  is  so  impoverished 
that  little  has  been  contributed  there. 


$9 


■  ■  *T-i 


You  will  find  the  selection 
of  an  appropriate 

Christmas  Gift 

easy  if  you  will  inspect  our 
large  assortments  of  superior 


Bath  Robes  and  Smoking  Jackets 
$5  to  $15 


Besides   our  large  assortments  of  furniture,  carpets,  draperies,  Oriental    and    Domestic  Rugs,  we 
have  a  large  variety  of  appropriate,  effective,  and 

Distinctive  Christmas  Gifts 

Including  ladies'  desks,  toilet  chairs,  toilet,  sewing  and  tea  tables,  children's  furniture,  music 
cabinets,  record  cabinets,  lamps,  table  scarfs,  candle  sticks,  plant  stands,  bric-a-brac  and 
glass  cabinets,  pedestals,  tabourets,  foot-stools,  book  slides,  hanging  book  racks,  cheval 
mirrors,  and  shaving  stands. 

~-  D.  N.  &  E.  WALTER  &  CO.  *- 

Van  Ness  and  Sacramento 

Beginning  with  Monday,  December  9,  we  will  be  open  every  evening  until  Christmas  Eve 


sra 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


The  lot  of  the  millionaire  is  sad  enough 
ra  all  conscience,  but  what  is  it  compared 
with  the  late  of  that  vast  army  of  retainers 
who  live,  move,  and  have  their  being  by  min- 
istering to  his  luxurious  tastes  and  those  of 
his  female  relatives?  Was  ever  anything 
more  pitiable  than  the  hard-luck  stories  that 
are  coming  from  jewelers,  dressmakers,  mil- 
liners, and  automobile  makers  who  are  dis- 
covering to  their  cost  that  an  enforced 
economy  in  society  circles  has  an  unpleasantly 
practical  bearing  upon  themselves?  What 
must  it  mean  to  the  poor  shopkeeper  when 
ladies  who  have  been  used  to  give  their  or- 
ders with  a  regal  carelessness  are  now  reduced 
to  buying  their  own  dress  materials  and  hav- 
ing them  made  up  at  home? 

These  things  are  actually  happening  in  our 
midst,  and  the  milliners  and  dressmakers  are 
slaughtering   their  prices   in   a   vain    effort   to 
keep    their   trade.      Reports    from    New    York 
say   that  gowns   that  have  cost  from   $150   to 
$300    can    now    be    bought    for     half     those 
amounts,  which   seems  to   throw   a  light  upon 
the  profits  of  the  "swell"   dressmaking  trade.   | 
We  are  told  of  a  woman  who  bought  a  hat  for  | 
$22    that   she    had    been    tempted    to    buy    the  . 
week  before  for  $50.     She  was  better  off  than   j 
that  other  woman  whose  husband  had  allowed  I 
her    $500   a   month    and    who    was     suddenly 
caught   by    the    money    crisis   with    a    load    of 
bridge  debts  and  her  allowance  reduced  to  a  j 
pittance.      Ever    so    many    bridge    clubs    have 
disappeared  altogether  or  gone  into  abeyance   ' 
until   better   times,    and   many   a   fine    lady    is   I 
badly  puzzled  as   to   the   ways   in   which   time 
and  not  money  can  be  spent. 

What    this    means    to    the    millinery    trade 
may  be  estimated   from  an  interview  with   an   \ 
importer    appearing    in    the    Brooklyn    Eagle. 
The    importer    in    question    is    a    woman    and 
she  says : 

Early   in  the  summer  everything  looked   roseate 
and     my     buyers     were     sent     abroad     with     large 
credits.     They    bought    right    and    left.     Now    my   j 
hope  is   that   we   shall  be  able  to  get   half  of  our 
money  back.     We  sold  hats  today  at  less  than  the 
actual    cost    of    the    ostrich    feathers    upon    them. 
All  the  expenses  of  the  frame,  trimming,  and  sell-    | 
ing  must  be   surrendered.     We   must    have    money    i 
to    meet    our    bills.     Our    foreign    creditors,    who   ; 
have  heretofore  allowed  us  ample-  time,  are  cabling 
for      remittances,      frightened,     no    doubt,     by    the  J 
rumors    of    general    insolvency    that    have    spread   j 
throughout  the  continent.     The  financial   upset  has   | 
hit  us  vitally.     I  don't  say  this  for  political  effect 
— I    am    a   woman,    an    alien,    and    haven't    a    vote,    i 
But   I  state  facts. 

The  jewelry  trade  has  simply  turned  right 
around.  The  shopkeepers  are  the  buyers  and  | 
not  the  sellers,  and  they  are  simply  besieged 
by  their  customers  of  yesterday  who  are 
hungry  lor  ready  money  and  ready  to  part 
with  everything  and  anything  to  get  it.  One 
jeweler  alone  says  that  he  has  bought  nearly 
a  million  dollars'  worth  of  diamonds,  consist- 
ing mainly  of  stones  purchased  from  him 
within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.     He  adds: 

Diamonds,  which,  of  course,  never  lose  their 
value  and  are  never  second-handed,  we  have 
bought  from  old  customers  at  almost  their  full 
value.  We  have  also  bought  other  valuable  jew- 
elry, such  as  sapphires,  rubies,  garnets,  opals,  and 
pearls,  some  of  them  being  valued  at  $1000  for  a 
single  stone. 

It  may  be  doubted  if  diamonds  have  quite 
so  fixed  a  value  as  our  friend  seems  to  sup- 
pose. It  is  said  that  the  De  Beers  Company 
of  South  Africa  practically  regulates  the 
price  of  diamonds  by  storing  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  finds  and  holding  them  from 
the  market,  and  that  if  the  company  should 
unload  its  big  safes  there  would  be  a  very 
serious  slump  in  prices.  But  that,  of  course, 
it  is  not  at  all  likely  to  do. 

There  is  the  same  cry  of  hard  times  from 
the  purveyors  of  luxuries  in  Europe,  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  Ameri- 
cans as  their  best  customers.  When  a  man 
begins  to  economize,  it  is  very'  certain  that 
works  of  art,  antiquities,  and  curiosities  will 
come  very  near  to  the  top  of  the  list  of 
things  that  he  must  do  without.  European 
dealers  have  been  laying  in  large  stocks  of 
the  articles  that  tempt  the  rich  American, 
and,  while  they  tempt  him  just  as  much  as 
ever  they  did,  he  has  acquired  a  new  sort  of 
fortitude  in  resisting  temptation.  Conse- 
quently, there  is  a  wail  from  the  European 
dealers  who  find  their  market  suddenly  cut 
short  by  a  stringency  that  momentarily  places 
economy   at   the   head   of  all   possible   virtues. 


them  can  be  spared.  Woman,  with  her 
greater  needs,  is  allowed  no  pocket  at  all,  if 
we  except  the  pocket  in  the  petticoat,  which 
is,  of  course,  quite  inaccessible  except  at 
moments  of  inviolable  privacy.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  shirt-waist  front  could  be  used 
for  all  sorts  of  storage  purposes,  and  if  the 
cargo  was  judiciously  packed  the  effect  was 
symmetrical  and  even  pleasing.  But  a  par- 
tial unloading  during  the  day's  pilgrimage 
was  fatal,  and  then  fashion  decreed  that  the 
shirt  waist  must  be  buttoned  behind,  which 
provided  a  delicious  task  for  husbands  and 
brothers,  but  quite  ruined  the  shirt  front  as 
a  pocket.  Its  freight  would  have  to  be 
placed  aboard  early  in  the  morning  and  would 
then  be  out  of  reach  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
Then  came  the  side  bag,  which  was  hung  from 
the  belt.  It  was  simply  a  dream  of  conven- 
ience for  the  fair  owner  as  well  as  for  the 
pickpocket,  but  the  bag  was  found  to  have  dis- 
astrous results  upon  the  dress  fabric  under- 
neath, and,  moreover,  fashion  forbade  it,  find- 
ing that  women  were  actually  approaching  a 
state  of  comfort,  which  is  the  one  unpardon- 
able sin  in  the  fashion  world.  The  side  bag 
was  followed  by  the  hand  bag.  but  that  was  a 
failure,  as  women  can  not  keep  possession 
of  anything  that  is  not  fastened  to  them,  and 
so  the  petticoat  pocket  is  the  dernier  ressort. 
We  do  not  quite  understand  the  description 
given,  as  no  blue  print  accompanies  the 
article,  but  it  seems  that  the  pocket  must  be 
secured  with  elastic  bands  to  prevent  it  from 
bulging  and  it  must  be  closed  with  a  flap  se- 
cured with  buttons.  It's  simple  enough,  no 
doubt,  but  what  advantage  has  it  over  the 
stocking,  which  has  been  used  with  great 
effectiveness  for  the  conveyance  of  small  ob- 
jects; such  as  railway  tickets  and  carfares? 
It  is  quite  possible  to  extricate  a  nimble  coin 
from  the  stocking  with  no  more  embarrass- 
ment than  from  the  petticoat  pocket  with  its 
elastics  and  buttons.  Why,  then,  make  need- 
less changes  ? 

Is  it  possible  that  in  America  there  are 
societies  of  persons  claiming  descent  from 
royalty?  It  would  seem  so,  if  we  may  trust 
the  report  of  certain  legal  proceedings  that 
reaches  us  from  the  East,  We  are  told  of  a 
certain  lady  who  wanted  to  join  the  "Order 
of  the  Crown"  society  on  the  ground  that  she 
was  descended  from  Alfred  the  Great.  It 
was  a  descent  indeed,  but  even  that  small 
privilege  has  been  denied  her,  for  the  au- 
thorities of  this  dignified  and  exalted  society 
have  decided  that  her  credentials  are  not 
good  enough,  although  she  paid  $500  for 
them  in  the  good  republican  money  of  the 
United  States.  Or,  rather,  to  be  strictly  ac- 
curate, she  had  agreed  to  pay  $500,  and  now 
refuses  to  do  so  in  view  of  their  ineffective- 
ness. Hence  these  tears  which  are  shed  by 
the  genealogy  hunter,  who  doubtless  did  the 
best  he  could  and  ought  not  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  scruples  of  the  royal  ladies 
who  feared  the  society  of  an  interloper  whose 
claims  were  at  all  doubtful. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  vaunted  science 
of  the  day  can  do  nothing  in  such  a  case. 
Surely  the  blue  blood  of  royalty  ought  to  d'.s 
close  itself  in  the  perfected  laboratories 
which  are  now  so  numerous.  Is  it  possible 
that  the  blood  of  the  great  and  only  Alfred 
has  been  so  far  diluted  by  its  passage  through 
plebeian  veins  that  the  microscope  shows  no 
trace  of  it?  Is  there  no  remedy  for  a  lady 
who    feels   royal    every   inch   of   her   and   who 


naturally  wishes  to  consort  only  with  her 
peers,  but  who  is  ostracised  because  she  can 
not  sh o w  a  gen ealogical  tree  that  is  above 
suspicion?  Of  course,  the  lady  ought  to  have 
chosen  some  other  king,  whose  progeny  were 
a  little  more  promiscuous.  She  should  have 
taken  Charles  II,  whose  preferences  were  so 
broad  and  generous  that  evidence  would  be 
comparatively  easy  to  collect  and  hard  to 
challenge.  Almost  any  of  us  might  make  a 
claim  of  this  kind,  and  we  might  all  belong 
to  the  Order  of  the  Crown.  At  the  same 
time  science  ought  to  be  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion- It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  there  is 
no  discoverable  difference  between  the  blood 
of  a  king  and  a  commoner,  and  it  ought  to 
have  been  discovered  and  classified  long 
since,  so  that  such  lamentable  disputes  might 
be    avoided. 


Very  few  people  read  the  Census  Reports, 
but  they  contain  an  extraordinary  mass  of 
interesting  information.  Thus  we  find  that 
between  the  years  1887  and  1906  one  mil- 
lion divorces  were  granted  in  America,  and 
that  half  a  million  additional  cases  had  got 
as  far  as  the  docket  when  the  calculations 
were  made  up  for  publication.  At  least  two 
persons  must  be  concerned  in  every  divorce 
case,  and  we  know  that  there  is  often  a  third, 
so  that  at  the  lowest  computation  the  law 
courts  have  thus  been  called  upon  to  interfere 
in  the  domestic  lives  of  two  million  persons 
in  the  course  of  a  decade.  That  is  a  pretty- 
serious  matter,  however  casual  may  be  our 
point  of  view. 

There  is  a  very  general  opinion  that  there 
should  be  some  attempt  to  bring  into  con- 
formity the  divorce  regulations  of  the  various 
States,  but  that  is. easier  said  than  done.  The 
various    States    strongly    object    to    how    their 


laws  are  leveled  up  or  leveled  down  to  suit 
other  ideas  and  prejudices,  and  so  for  the 
present  we  are  not  likely  to  see  any  great 
change.  The  strange  part  of  the  business  is 
that  we  are  so  tolerant  of  divorce  and  so 
curiously  intolerant  of  anything  that  is  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  present  system  except 
in  name.  When  some  long-haired  maniac  ad- 
vocates what  he  calls  the  experimental  mar- 
riage we  rise  in  fierce  and  righteous  protest 
as  at  some  strange  and  unfamiliar  monster, 
as  abhorrent  and  as  unthinkable  as  thugism 
or  widow  burning.  It  never  occurs  to  us  that 
our  present  divorce  practice  is  experimental 
marriage  and  that  we  are  gradually  learning 
to  enter  into  the  bonds  of  what  we  frivolously 
call  "holy  matrimony"  with  all  the  light- 
hearted  irresponsibility  that  comes  from  the 
knowledge  that  it  is  after  all  "experimental." 
and  that  a  complacent  law  will  strike  the  fet- 
ters from  our  hands  at  the  first  suggestion 
of  a  gall.  So  great  a  difference  is  there  in  a 
name. 


The  trousseau  of  Princess  Marie  Bonaparte, 
whose  marriage  to  Prince  George  of  Greece 
will  be.  celebrated  next  month,  has  been  put 
on  exhibition  and  has  set  all  Paris  discussing. 
Such  a  magnificent  display  of  feminine  finery 
has  not  been  seen  in  Paris  since  the  advent 
of  the  third  republic.  There  are  sixty-five 
different  costumes  complete,  a  dozen  hats,  a 
profusion  of  costly  furs  and  sables,  acres  of 
linen,  and  piles  of  dainty  lingerie.  The 
lingerie  alone  cost  $80,000,  the  beautiful  skirts 
and  other  garments  which  the  bride  will  wear 
on  her  wedding  day  attracting  especial  atten- 
tion. The  princess  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  criticism  by  Parisians  because  the  en- 
tire trousseau  was  bought  at  a  single  house, 
and  that  not  a  French,  but  an  Austrian  house. 


DINING  ROOM 
FURNITURE 

We  are  showing  the  largest  as- 
sortment  of  Dining  Room 
Furniture  in  San  Francisco  in  all 
the  newest  designs  and  finishes — 
Mahogany,  Fumed  Oak,  Stratford 
and  Old  English. 

PRICES    AS  LOW   AS   THE    LOWEST 
"SLOANE  QUALITY"  CONSIDERED 


"No  woman  should  be  without  a  pocket  in 
her  petticoat."  Let  us  hasten  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  this  is  a  quotation,  lest  some 
responsibility  should  attach  where  it  would  be 
unwelcome.  It  should  be  situated  just  above 
the  flounce  and  is  said  to  be  "just  the  thing" 
to  hold  a  bank  book,  keys,  an  extra  handker- 
chief or  two,  a  pair  of  gloves,  and  other 
small  belongings  that  are  unsafe  if  carried 
in   the  hands. 

All  this  sage  advice  is  culled  from  a  New 
York  authority  who  seems  to  admit  that 
woman,  in  the  matter  of  pockets,  has  been 
fairly  driven  into  the  last  ditch.  She  has 
adopted  expedient  after  expedient  and  the 
unansv  erable  ban  of  fashion  has  been  placed 
upon  .very  one  of  them.  Xow,  to  the  mere 
man  .he  absence  of  a  pocket,  of  many  pockets, 
would  seem  to  be  the  culmination  of  human 
raise  /.  The  average  male  suit  has  twelve 
s   and   sometimes  more  and  not  one  of 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise 


Little  Mary  was  devotedly  attached  to  a 
neighbor's  cat  and  went  every  day  to  play 
with  her.  One  day  she  returned  home,  her 
eyes  big  with  excitement.  '"Why.  mother," 
she  exclaimed.  "Pussy  has  kittens,  and  I 
didn't  even  know  she  was   married." 


There  was  once  a  playwright  who  sat  in 
the  front  row  at  the  first  night  of  a  new 
piece  of  his  own.  This  piece  failed.  It 
failed  dreadfully.  As  the  playwright  sat, 
pale  and  sad,  amid  the  hisses,  a  woman  be- 
hind him  leaned  forward  and  said:  "Excuse 
me,  sir ;  but  knowing  you  to  be  the  author 
of  this  play,  I  took  the  liberty,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  performance,  of  snipping  off  a 
lock  of  your  hair.  Allow  me  now  to  return 
it  you." 

A  one-armed  man  sat  down  to  his  noon-day 
luncheon  in  a  little  restaurant  the  other  day, 
and  seated  on  the  right  of  him  was  a  big,  sym- 
pathetic individual  from  the  rural  district. 
The  big  fellow  noticed  his  neighbor's  left 
sleeve  and  kept  eyeing  him  in  a  sort  of  how- 
did-it-happen  way.  The  one-armed  man  failed 
to  break  the  ice,  but  continued  to  keep  busy 
with  his  one  hand  supplying  the  inner  man. 
At  last  the  inquisitive  one  on  the  right  could 
stand  it  no  longer.  He  changed  his  position 
a  little,  cleared  his  throat,  and  said:  "I  see, 
sir,  you  have  lost  an  arm."  Whereupon  the 
unfortunate  man  picked  up  the  empty  sleeve 
with  his  right  hand,  peered  into  it,  looked  up 
with  a  surprised  expression,  and  said,  "By 
George,   sir,   you're   right." 


don't  run  up  the  lanterns  on  the  rods  on  dark 
nights?"  "I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing," 
shouted     the     manager.     "Run    lanterns    up  ! 

Why "     "Well,"    said    the    agent,    "if   you 

don't  know  enough  to  keep  your  lightning  rods 
showing  you  can  not  blame  me." 


The  French  newspapers  related  the  other 
day  that  Conan  Doyle,  the  great  "Sherlock 
Holmes"  man,  arrived  at  Paris  from  Mar- 
seilles and  Lyons.  The  cabman  who  brought 
him  from  the  station  to  the  hotel  addressed 
him  by  his  name.  Doyle  was  surprised  and 
asked  how  he  knew.  The  cabman  replied  that 
he  had  read  in  his  paper  that  the  famous 
Conan  Doyle  would  come  to  Marseilles  and 
Lyons,  and  he  had  observed  at  once  that  the 
stranger's  hair  was  cut  by  a  Marseilles  bar- 
ber, and  that  on  the  heel  of  his  left  shoe  was 
dirt  from  Lyons.  Doyle  was  highly  satisfied 
to  see  that  his  "Sherlock  Holmes"  method 
proved  so  successful.  The  great  detective 
mind  then  asked  whether  there  was  still 
another  symptom  which  had  led  to  his  recog- 
nition. "Yes,"  said  the  cabman  finally,  "your 
full  name"  is  painted  on  your  trunk." 


When  the  first  fire  company,  in  response  to 
an  alarm,  reached  the  long  row  of  tenements, 
the  fire  captain  at  once  jumped  from  his  en- 
gine and  endeavored  to  locate  the  fire.  When 
he  had  ineffectually  hunted  through  three  or 
four  structures  for  it,  he  descried  an  old 
woman  sticking  her  head  out  of  a  window  of 
the  topmost  floor  of  an  eight-story  tenement, 
a  little  farther  up  the  street.  "Any  fire  up 
there?"  he  yelled,  when  he  had  reached  the 
pavement  beneath  this  building.  In  answer, 
the  old  woman  motioned  for  him  to  come 
up.  Accordingly,  the  captain,  with  his  men 
lugging  their  heavy  hose  behind  them,  labori- 
ously ascended  the  eight  flights  and  burst  into 
the  room  where  the  old  woman  was. 
"Where's  the  fire  ?"  demanded  the  captain, 
when  no  fire  or  smoke  became  visible.  "Oh, 
there  ain't  none  here,"  replied  the  old  woman, 
flashing  an  ear-trumpet.  "I  asked  y'  up  'cause 
I  couldn't  hear  a  word  you  said  'way  down 
there !" 

The  famous  "Beau"  Hickman  of  Washing- 
ton was  once  a  witness  in  a  pending  case, 
and,  having  testified  in  the  course  of  his 
examination  in  chief  that  the  client  of  the 
attorney  on  the  other  side  was  without  funds, 
was  being  sharply  cross-examined  by  that 
barrister.  Hickman  averred  that  the  client 
had  himself  told  him  of  his  penniless  state. 
The  lawyer  insisted  that  the  exact  language 
be  repeated.  Hickman  hesitated,  but  when 
pressed,  under  threat  of  contempt  proceedings, 
he  finally  said:  "Well,  sir,  if  I  must  answer, 
he  told  me  this  morning  that  he  had  no 
money."  "Well,  sir,  what  language  did  he 
■  use?"  "Why,  I  asked  him  to  loan  me  half  a 
dollar  and  he  said  he  couldn't,  for  you  had 
robbed  him  of  every  cent  of  his  money,  and 
if  he  didn't  get  out  of  your  clutches  very 
I  soon  his  children  would  starve."  By  the  time 
|  the  laughter  had  subsided  and  the  lawyer  had 
i  time  to  collect  his  thoughts  the  case  was  de- 
cided against  him. 


There  was  a  children's  hospital  which  Miss 
Gladys  Vanderbilt  visited  regularly,  bringing 
fruit  and  flowers  to  the  little  patients,  and  in 
a  certain  ward  a  boy  was  pointed  out  to  her 
one  day  as  a  very  bad  customer.  Miss  Van- 
derbilt talked  a  while  with  the  little  chap, 
and  when  she  rose  to  go  she  said :  "I  have 
heard  bad  reports  about  you.  Now  I  want 
you  to  promise  me  to  be  good.  If  you  are 
good  for  a  whole  week,  I'll  bring  you  a  dol- 
lar when  I  came  again  next  Thursday."  The 
boy  promised  to  try  to  be  good.  This  prom- 
ise, though,  he  did  not  keep.  On  her  next 
visit  Miss  Vanderbilt,  going  to  his  cot,  said: 
"I  shall  not  ask  the  nurses  how  you  have 
behaved  this  last  week.  I  want  you  to  tell 
me  yourself.  Now  what  do  you  think — do 
you  deserve  that  dollar  I  promised  you,  or 
not?"  The  boy  regarded  Miss  Vanderbilt 
with  a  troubled  frown.  Then  he  said  in  a 
low  voice :  "Gimme  a  nickel." 

There  is  a  young  artist  in  Washington  who 
classes  himself  as  of  the  impressionistic 
school,  and  who,  being  somewhat  out  in  draw- 
ing, generally  makes  up  for  his  lack  of  tech- 
nique by  spreading  color  recklessly  and  count- 
ing on  distance  for  his  effect.  At  an  amateur 
exhibition  he  once  hung  one  of  his  most  ex- 
traordinary performances.  "Well,"  said  a 
friend,  whom  the  artist  had  taken  to  see  the 
work,  "I  don't  want  to  flatter  you,  old  chap, 
but  that  is  far  and  away  the  best  stuff  you 
have  ever  done.  I  congratulate  you."  Much 
pleased,  the  artist  was  receiving  the  compli- 
ment with  becoming  modesty,  when  he 
chanced  again  to  glance  at  the  picture — and 
turned  very  red.  The  committee  had  hung  it 
upside  down!  Hurrying  to  the  head  of  the 
committee,  he  was  about  to  launch  into  a  loud 
complaint,  when  he  was  informed  of  the  good 
news  that  an  hour  before  the  picture  had 
been  sold  for  $61.  The  original  price-mark 
had  been  $19. 

A  country  manager  had  two  costly  lightning 
rods  placed  on  his  new  opera-house.  Only 
a  week  or  so  later  there  came  a  violent  thun- 
der storm,  the  theatre  was  struck,  and  in  a 
few  hours  all  that  remained  of  it  was  a  heap 
of  charred  black  refuse.  Next  day  the  man- 
ager sought  the  lightning  rod  agent.  "Fine 
lightning  rods  you  sold  me,"  he  shouted. 
"Here's  my  opera-house  struck  and  burned 
to  ashes."  "What,"  said  the  agent,  "struck 
by  lightning?"  "Yes,  sir,  by  lightning."  "In 
the  daytime?"  "No,  at  night — last  night." 
The  agent's  puzzled  frown  relaxed  a  little. 
"Ah,"  he  said.  "It  was  a  dark  night,  wasn't 
it?"  "Of  course  it  was,"  said  the  manager. 
"It  was  pitch  dark."  "Were  the  lanterns 
burning  ?"  "What  lanterns  ?"  The  agent 
looked  amazed,  then  incredulous.  "Why,"  he 
said,    "you    don't    mean    to    tell    me    that    you 


THE    MERRY    MUSE. 


The  Honest  Peddler. 
I'd  have  it  known  along  the  way 
I    peddle   eggs   irom  day  to   day. 
And  also  have  it  understood 
I  always  make  the  bad  ones  good. 


The  New  S10  Coin. 
Behold  what  changes  here  are  wrought 

Beneath  the  spell  of  gold! 
All  vainly  is  the  motto  sought 

Which  we  have  known  of  old! 

And  liberty's  great  goddess  fair. 
Once  sweet  with   simple  cheer. 

Is  wearing  feathers  in  her  hair. 
And   on    her    face  a  sneer! 

Our  honored  eagle  likewise  brings 
His  share  of  strange  regrets — 

They've  checked  his  ankles  up  in  things 
That  look  like  pantalettes. 

— li'ashittgton  Star. 


"  Tomorrow." 
Men  say  that  they  will  do  the  work 
That   at  this   moment   they   would   shirk — 
That  they  will   "hustle  like  a  Turk" 
■        Tomorrow. 

When  the  collector  sternly  comes 
A  man  gets  off  some  haws  and   hums 
And    promises    the   needful   sums 
Tomorrow. 

When   evils   make   the   people    warm 
They   lift  their  voices   and    they   storm     - 
And   vow  that  cities   they'll    reform 
Tomorrow. 

Misunderstandings  with  a  friend 
Are  something  that  they  soon  will  mend, 
They'll  bring  these  troubles  to  an  end 
Tomorrow. 

Oh,  what  a  grand  world  this   will  be 
For   every  one,    for  you   and    me — 
Let's  hope  that  we  may  live  to  see 
Tomorrow. 

— Chicago    Post. 

Elegy  in  a  Country  Kitchen. 
Full  many  a  cook  of  purest  ray  serene 

The  modern,  sanitary  kitchen  rules; 
Full  many  a  chef  is  born  to  blush  unseen 
Amid  the  food  fads  and  the  patent  gruels. 
— Baltimore  Sun. 


A  Married  Man  Speaks. 
I  like  a  woman  and  a  salad,  too; 

I  hail  them  as  a  double-distilled  blessing. 
But  I  enjoy  them  more,  I  must  admit. 

When  some  one  else  can  furnish  me  the  dressing. 
— New     York    Herald. 


BASKINQ 


"The  people  I  lived  wid  before,  ma'am," 
said  the  new  cook,  "was  very  plain." 
"Well."  asked  her  new  employer,  "are  we 
not  plain  here  ?"  "Yez  are,  ma'am,  but  in 
a  different  way.  They  wuz  plain  in  their 
way  o'  livin',  not  in  their  looks,  ma'am." — 
Philadelphia  Press. 


From  a  morning  paper:  "Nurse  wanted  to 
look  after  young  baby,  age  about  eighteen." 
We  do  not  know  much  about  the  subject,  but 
is  that  particularly  young  for  a  baby? — Lon- 
don Globe. 


a 


The  San  Francisco  Clearing  House  Associa- 
tion committee,  after  the  most  searching  in- 
vestigation, lias  made  the  following  report: 

"  Both  the  savings  'and  commercial  banks 
of  San  Francisco  are  in  excellent  condition, 
and  have  so  fortified  themselves  that  their 
safely  is  beyond  question." 

There  is  no  ground,  therefore,  for  the  fears 
of  those  who  have  been  keeping  their  money  in 
hiding.  This  bank  offers  its  facilities  to  those 
who  may  desire  banking  connections. 

AMERICAN 
NATIONAL  BANK 

Merchants  Exchange  Building 

California  Street,  near  Montgomery 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


MERCANTILE  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

464  CALIFORNIA  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

Capital  Paid  in $2,000,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  (October  31,1907) 1,951,043.77 

Wm.  G.  Irwin,  President  H.  T.  Scott.  Vice-President 

John  D.  McKee Vice-Presieent  and  Cashier 

W.  F.  Berry .Assistant  Cashier 

O.  Ellinghouse Assistant  Cashier 

A.  H.  Winn Trust  Officer 

This  Company  is  authorized  to  act  as  Executor  and  as  Trustee  in  all  Capacities 

A  GENERAL  BANKING  BUSINESS  TRANSACTED 

Interest  allowed  on  daily  balances  subject  to  check 

Accounts  of  Banks,    Corporations,    Firms  and    Individuals    Solicited 
SAFE   DEPOSIT    VAULTS 


Security 
Savings  Bank 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

San  Franciico,  CaL 

Authorized  Capital       -       $1,000,000.00 
Paid-up  Capital,     -       -  500,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits      305,000.00 


o> 


'o 


Interest 
Per  Annum 


Interest  at    the  Rate  of   4  per  cent,  per  annum 

was  paid  on  Deposits  for  Six  Months. 

ending  June  29,   1907. 

DIRECTORS 

Wm.  Babcocfc,  S.-  L.  Abbot.  O.  D.  Baldwin, 
Joseph  D.  Grant,  E.  J.  McCutchen.  L.  F.  Mon- 
teagle,  R.  H.  Pease,  Warren  D.  Clark,  Jas.  L. 
Flood,  J.  A.  Donohoe,  John  Parrott,  Jacob 
Stern. 


The  Anglo=Californian  Bank,  Ltd. 

Established  IS??. 

Head    Office — London 
Main    Office— Pine   and    Sansome    Streets,    San 

Francisco 
Branches— 1030   Van   Ness   Avenue,    2049    Mis- 
sion Street,   San  Francisco 
Managers:  I.  Steinbart,  P.  N.  LUienthal 

Capita,    paid    in $1,500,000 

Surplus    and   undivided    profits 1,362,895 

A  General  Banking  Business  Conducted. 
Accounts  of.  Corporations,  Firms,  and  Indi- 
viduals. 

Safe  Deposit  Vaults  at  Van  Ness  Avenue 
and    Mission   Street  Branches. 


French    Savings    Bank 

The    French    Savings    Bank    Building.    108-110 
Sutter  Street. 


THE  FRENCH-AMERICAN  BANK 

occupies   offices   in  the  same  building. 


Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President:  Arthur 
Legallet,  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz,  Vice- 
President. 

Directors — J.  E.  Artigues,  O.  Bozio,  J.  A. 
Bergerot,  E.  J.  DeSabla,  J.  M.  Dupas,  J.  S. 
Godeau,  N.  C.  Babin,  George  Belaney,  H.  de 
St.    Seine. 


The  French  Savings  Bank  is  now  installing 
Safe  Deposit  Boxes  which  will  soon  be  ready 
for  the  use  of  the  Bank's  clients. 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

526  California  St.,  San  FrancUco 

Guaranteed    Capital    $1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..  1.000,000.00 
Deposits,  June  29,    1907 38,156,931.28 

OFFICERS — President,  N.  Ohlandt;  First 
Vice-President.  Daniel  Meyer;  Second  Vice- 
President,  Emil  Kohte;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R. 
Schmidt;  Assistant  Cashier.  William  Herr- 
mann; Secretary,  George  Tourny;  Assistant 
Secretary.  A.  H.  Muller;  Good  fellow  ^  EellS, 
General    Attorneys. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS— N.  Ohlandt, 
Daniel  Meyer,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart, 
I.  N.  Walter,  J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillman, 
Jr..  E.  T.  Kruse  and  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 


$665,000,000.00 

Are  invested  in  all  the  Buildins  and  Loan  Associ- 
ations in  the  United  States.  This  is  more  than 
the  capital  of  all  the  National  Banks. 

WHY  IS  THIS? 
Because  they  are  the  safest  investment  in  the  world 
and  pay  the  best  interest  on  money  deposited. 
The  Continental  Building  and  Loan  Association 
of  San  Francisco,  is  the  largest  in  the  United  States 
and  pays  6  per  cent,  payable  semi-annually,  on 
term  deposits;  4  per  cent  on  ordinary  deposits,  and 
from  5  to  6  per  cent  on  monthly  savings. 


THE    UNIVERSITY    SAVINGS    BANK 

BERKELEY.  CALIFORNIA. 
Saving,  and  household  checking  account. 
invited.     Interest  on  depo.it, 
DIRECTORS— Ceo.    P.    Baxter.    President;    I. 
W.   Richards,   Vice-President;  Benjamin  Bangs, 
Vice-President;    Louis   Titus,    Dr.    Thos.    Addi- 
son,  A.   G.    Freeman,    Duncan    McDuffie,    Perry 
T.  Tompkins,   F.   L.   Lipman,   \V.  J.  Hotchkiss, 
P.  H.  Atkinson.  Cashier. 


Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Company 


Established    1850 


OF  HARTFORD 


Total    Assets    S5.721.J33.00 

Surplus  to  Policy-Holders 2, 282.186.00 

BENJAMIN  J.   SMITH 

Manager    Pacific    Department 

SiS  CALIFORNIA   STREET 

San    Francisco 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

l\    5.    Assets S2.493.154 

"        Surplus    483.989 

PACIFIC  COAST    DEPARTMENT 

1004   merchants'   EXCHANGE 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


J.  J.  Kenny 

Monogt\ 


W.  L.  W.  Miller 
ml  Mana 


Romeike's  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date. 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2,000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5,000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted  on 
slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and  are 
mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 
HENRY  ROMEIkE,  110  and  112  W.  2bih  St..  New  York 

Brancha  i    Undtn.  Partt,  Btt!,n    "■ 


THE    ARGONAUT 


December  7,  1907. 


PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
A  chronicle  of  the  social   happenings  dur- 
ing   the    past    week    in    the    cities    on    and 
around    the    Bay    of    San    Francisco    will    be 
found  in  the  following  department : 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  past  ten 
days  has  not  been  a  very  gay  time,  even  for 
the  debutantes,  until  the  festivities  attendant 
upon  the  Greenway  ball  woke  the  social  life 
of  the  city  into  activity  again.  There  is  much 
done  in  a  quiet,  informal  way  arid  much  is 
promised  for  the  future.  It  is  said  that  the 
lateness  of  Lent  this  year  has  postponed  the 
entertaining  until  later  than  the  past  few 
years. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Kel- 
sey  Paterson,  daughter  of  the  late  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  Van  R.  Paterson,  and  Mr. 
Edward  S.  Illig  of  Reading,  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Illig  is  the  Pacific  Coast  representative 
of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company.  Christmas 
Eve  has  been  set  for  the  wedding  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Paterson  in  Berkeley.  Mr. 
Illig  and  his  bride  will  reside  at  Cloyne  Court, 
North  Berkeley. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss 
Edna  'Prather,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E. 
C.  Prather  of  Oakland,  to  Mr.  William  de 
Fremery.  No  date  is  announced  for  the  wed- 
ding. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Alice  Borel,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Antoine  Borel,  to  Mr.  Aylett 
Cotton,  Jr.,  took  place  on  Wednesday  last 
at  the  private  chapel  of  the  Borel  home  in 
San  Mateo.  The  ceremony  was  celebrated  at 
high  noon  by  Bishop  William  Ford  Nichols. 
The  bride  was  attended  by  her  sisters,  Mrs. 
Louis  Bovet  (formerly  Miss  Grace  Borel), 
Mrs.  John  M.  Lewis  (formerly  Miss  Sophie 
Borel),  Miss  Anita  Borel,  and  Miss  Lupita 
Borel,  and  by  the  groom's  sister,  Mrs.  Charles 
A.  Warren,  Jr.  (formerly  Miss  Claudine  Cot- 
ton). Mr.  Dennis  Searles  was  the  best  man 
and  the  ushers  were:  Mr.  Louis  Bovet,  Mr. 
Antoine  Borel,  Jr.,  Mr.  John  M.  Lewis,  and 
Mr.  W.  W.  Burnett.  After  their  honeymoon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cotton  will  make  their  home 
at  San  Mateo. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin  has  sent  out  invita- 
tions to  a  bridge  party  on  Friday  afternoon 
next. 

The  first  of  the  Friday  Night  dances,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway, 
took  place  last  night  (Friday)  at  the  Fair- 
mont Hotel. 

The  Officers'  Club  of  the  Presidio  enter- 
tained at  a  ball  on  Wednesday  of  last  week 
at  the  Presidio.  The  committee  in  charge 
consisted  of  the  officers  of  the  club,  Colonel 
John  L.  Clem,  Captain  S.  B.  Avery,  Captain 
Hand,  Captain  Brady,  and  Lieutenant  Ander- 
son. The  guests,  who  numbered  about  three 
hundred,  were  received  by  Mrs.  Clem,  Mrs. 
E.  T.  Brown,  Mrs.  John  A.  Lundeen,  Mrs. 
Hand,  and  Mrs.  Avery. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Mailliard  was  the  hostess  at 
a  tea  on  Friday  afternoon  of  last  week  at  her 
home  on  Gough  Street,  in  honor  of  her  cousin, 
Mrs.  Frestadius  of  Sweden.  Assisting  in  re- 
ceiving were :  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Eyre,  Mrs. 
Norman  McLaren,  Mrs.  George  Page,  Mrs. 
Arthur  Page,  Mrs.  Horatio  Hellman,  Miss 
Mailliard,  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Stillman. 
.  Captain  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Nugent  enter- 
tained at  a  dinner  at  their  home  at  the  Pre- 
sidio on  Thanksgiving  evening.  Ten  guests 
were  present. 

Mr.  James  D.  Phelan  was  the  host  at  a 
dinner  on  Wednesday  evening  of  last  week, 
in  honor  of  Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin  was  the  hostess  at 
a  bridge  party  on  Friday  of  last  week  at  her 
home  on  Washington  Street,  at  which  she 
entertained  ten  tables  of  guests. 

Mrs.  Hyde-Smith  was  the  hostess  at  an  in- 
formal luncheon  and  bridge  party  -on  Satur- 
day last  at  her  home  on  Fillmore  Street. 

Mrs.  Frank  Winchester  was  the  hostess  at 
a  luncheon  recently  at  her  home  on  Clay 
Street,  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Capehart,  wife  of 
Commander  E.  E.  Capehart,  U.  S.  N.,  of 
Yerba  Buena  Island. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland  was  the  hostess  at 
a  luncheon  on  Wednesday  of  last  week,  in 
honor  of   Miss   Kathleen  de  Young. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed     will     be     found     a     resume     of 
movements   to   and   from   this   city   and   Coast 
and    of    the    whereabouts     of     absent    Cali- 
fornians : 

Mrs.  Phebe  Hearst  will  spend  the  winter 
at  her  Pleasanton  home,  Hacienda  del  Pozo 
de    v  erona. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ansel  M.  Easton  have  taken 
apartments  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  for  the 
winter. 

Mrs.  Peter  Martin  arrived  in  this  city  on 
Wednesday  last  for  an  indefinite  stay. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Clark  were  in  town 
last  week  from  their  home  in  Burlingame  and 
spent  several  days  at  the  Fairmont. 

Miss  Lillie  O'Connor  is  the  guest  of  Mrs. 
William  S.  Tevis  at  Los  Portales,  near 
Bakersfield,  and  will  remain  there  until  after 
the  holiday  s. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Page  have  closed 
their  Belvedere  home  and  are  at  the  Hill- 
crest   far  the  winter. 

}.!>.  ai  d  Mrs.  John  B.  Casserly,  who  have 
ih  _r   home   in   the    East   for   the  past 


year,  will  spend  the  Christmas  season  in  San 
Francisco  as  the  guests  of  Mrs.  Casserly,  Sr., 
at  her  home  on  Buchanan  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  McNear  have  taken  an 
apartment  at  the  St.  Xavier  on  Pacific  Avenue 
for  the  winter  and  are  domiciled  there  now. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wyatt  Allen  have  come  from 
their  Ross  Valley  home  to  spend  the  winter 
in  San  Francisco. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Smedberg  and 
Miss  Cora  Smedberg  have  come  to  town  from 
San  Rafael,  where  they  have  been  for  the 
past  year,  and  are  domiciled  at  the  Hillcrest 
apartments  for  the  winter. 

Count  Grimani,  who  was  formerly  Italian 
vice-consul  here,  has  gone  recently  from 
China,  where  he  has  been  for  a  year  or  two, 
to  Athens. 

Baron  and  Baroness  von  Schroeder  and  the 
Misses  von  Schroeder  are  still  at  their  ranch 
in  San  Luis  Obispo  County  and  will  remain 
there  until  after   Christmas. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  D.  Clark,  who  have 
had  a  house  in  San  Rafael  during  the  summer 
and  fall,  and  who  have  recently  returned  from 
a  brief  Eastern  trip,  have  reopened  their  town 
house  on  Clay  and  Laurel  Streets  for  the 
winter. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  is  spending  the 
winter  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mrs.  William  Mintzer  went  down  recently 
to  the  Hotel  Potter  in  Santa  Barbara  for  a 
stay. 

Mr.  Clarence  Carrigan  has  returned  from  a 
stay  of  some  weeks  in  New  York  and  Boston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Wiltsee  have  arrived 
recently  from  New  York  and  are  spending  a 
fortnight  at  the  Fairmont. 

Mrs.  Loughborough  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Zane,  who  have  been  abroad  for  the  past 
year,  have  returned  to  San  Francisco  and  are 
guests  at  the  Fairmont. 

Mrs.  Henry  Schmieden,  who  has  been  at 
Del  Monte  for  the  past  year,  will  make  her 
home  there  during  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  Baldwin  and  Miss  Grace  Bald- 
win, who  have  been  abroad  since  the  first  of 
the  year,  are  at  present  the  guests  of  friends 
in  the  East,  but  are  expected  to  arrive  in  San 
Francisco  before   Christmas. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  P.  Cushing  and  Miss 
Dolly  Cushing  have  returned  to  their  home 
in  San  Rafael,  after  a  trip  of  several  weeks' 
duration   to    Honolulu. 

Miss  Genevieve  Harvey  of  Gait  has  re- 
turned to  her  home  after  a  visit  to  Miss  Beth 
Livermore  at  the  latter's  home  here. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gailliard  Stoney  have  re- 
turned to  San  Francisco,  after  spending  the 
summer  in  Canada  and  the  Southern  States. 

Miss  Constance  Borrowe  has  been  visiting 
at  Monterey  as  the  guest  of  friends. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Hammond  (formerly 
Miss  Ruth  Merrill)  have  arrived  from  Aus- 
tralia, via  Europe,  and  are  spending  the  win- 
ter at  the  Hammond  home  on  Broadway. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Martin  and  Miss  Fran- 
ces Martin  are  spending  the  winter  at  their 
Ross  Valley  home. 

Mrs.  Henry  A.  Butters  and  Miss  Marie 
Butters  have  gone  to  San  Diego  for  a  brief 
visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Landers  and  Miss 
Eleanor  Landers,  who  have  been  traveling  in 
Europe  for  some  months,  are  now  in  New 
York,   en   route   to    California. 

Mrs.  Luke  Robinson  and  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
David  Trezzi,  are  expected  to  arrive  shortly 
from  their  home  in  Italy  for  a  visit  here. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newton  B.  Knox,  who  have 
been  traveling  on  the  Continent,  are  again 
settled  in  London.  * 

Mrs.  Mary  H.  Smyth  is  now  occupying  her 
new  residence  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
Jackson   and   Scott   Streets. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  Byron  Hot 
Springs  were:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Long,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  L.  A.  Long,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  C. 
Long,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Long,  Senator  Edward  I. 
Wolfe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Suydam,  of 
San  Francisco ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerritt  P. 
Wilder,  of  Honolulu;  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Grover, 
of  Brookfield,  Massachusetts. 


The  official  Madrid  Gazette  announces  that 
it  has  pleased  his  majesty,  King  Alfonso,  to 
confer  upon  Fernando  Mendoza,  Spain's  fore- 
most actor,  the  titles  of  Count  Valazote  and 
Marquis  of  Fontanar.  This  is  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  Peninsula  that  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Spanish  stage  has  been  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  Spanish  grandee,  and  it  is  a 
significant  sign  of  the  times  that  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  distinction  conferred  for 
artistic  merit  alone  has  evoked  no  protest, 
and  even  caused  no  great  astonishment  among 
the  proud  Spanish  aristocracy.  Spanish  gran- 
dees have  seats  in  the  House  of  Peers  and 
are  addressed  as  "your  excellency."  His  ex- 
cellency the  new  count  and  marquis  does  not 
intend,  it  appears,  to  say  farewell  to  his  pro- 
fession. After  King  Alfonso  returns  from 
his  trip  to  England  his  majesty  will  receive 
the  new  Count  de  Valazote  in  audience,  and 
afterward  the  former  Sefior  Mendoza  pro- 
poses to  undertake  a  tour  through  the  United 
States.  A  real  live  Spanish  grandee  on  the 
stage  is  a  spectacle  that  has  never  been  seen 
before. 

-*♦* 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Smith-Miller  and  Colonel' 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  are  now  the 
only  survivors  of  the  eighty-nine  persons  who 
signed  the  call  for  the  first  national  woman's 
rights  convention,  which  was  held  in  Worces- 
ter,  Massachusetts,   in    1850. 


The  Calve  Concerts. 

The  musical  and  social  events  of  the  com- 
ing week  will  be  the  concerts  by  Mile.  Emma 
Calve  at  Ye  Liberty  Playhouse,  Oakland,  and 
at  Dreamland  Rink,  San  Francisco,  under  the 
direction  of  Will  L.  Greenbaum.  At  the 
Oakland  concert,  which  will  be  given  Monday 
night,  the  great  diva  will  sing  selections  from 
"L'Africaine,"  "Heriodade,"  and  "Carmen," 
besides  French,  Spanish,  and  English  songs, 
and  the  beautiful  "Mysoli"  from  Felicien 
David's  "Perle  de  Brazil."  Mile.  Chemet, 
the  young  violiniste,  will  play  numbers  by 
Lalo  and  Sarasate,  and  M.  Decreus,  the 
pianist,  will  offer  novelties  by  Glinka- 
Balakerew  and  Scarlatti. 

The  first  San  Francisco  concert  will  be 
given  Wednesday  night,  December  11,  and  the 
Calve  numbers  include  the  aria  from  "The 
Damnation  of  Faust,"  "Mysoli,"  Haendel's 
"Largo,"  and  old  Spanish  songs,  old  French 
songs,  and  some  English  ballads. 

At  the  Sunday  matinee,  December  15,  an 
extraordinary  programme  has  been  prepared, 
including  the  great  aria  from  Boito's  "Mefis- 
tofele,"  "La  Cloche,"  by  Saint-Saens,  Gou- 
nod's "Printemps,"  and  the  mad  scene  from 
"Hamlet." 

The  prices  are  $3,  $2,  $1.50,  and  $1,  and 
the  sale  of  seats  is  now  open  at  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.'s,  at  Van  Ness  Avenue  and  Cali- 
fornia Street,  and  in  Oakland  at  the  box 
office  of  the  theatre. 


In  an  editorial  on  "Personal  Monarchy" 
the  London  Globe  compares  the  cost  to  the 
two  nations  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  King  of  England.  "The  mon- 
archy in  this  country,"  says  the  Globe,  "costs 
us  somewhere  about  half  a  million  a  year, 
and  regarded  from  every  standpoint  that  is 
not  a  large  sum  for  the  provision  of  a  ruler 
who  is  charged  with  the  supervision  of  nearly 
four  hundred  millions  of  human  beings  and 
a  fifth  of  the  habitable  globe.  Take  the  only 
republic  which  in  wealth  and  extent  is  com- 
parable to  our  own  empire,  the  United  States 
of  America.  The  nominal  salary  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  comparatively  small,  but  repub- 
lican simplicity  does  not  enable  our  cousins 
to  get  him  into  the  White  House  for  less  than 
four  millions  sterling.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  presidential  election  in  America  costs  any- 
thing from  five  to  seven  millions,  and  it  takes 
place  every  four  years.  On  that  calculation 
the  President  costs  on  the  average  a  million 
and  a  half  a  year.  If  we  only  reckon  the 
sum  at  a  million,  it  is  still  double  what  our 
monarchy  with  all  its  state  and  splendid  asso- 
ciations costs  ourselves." 


Cooperative  housekeeping  is  about  to  be 
tried  in  Garden  City,  Letch  worth,  England, 
on  a  large  scale.  The  houses  are  to  be  built 
about  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  each  house 
separate  except  that  there  will  be  a  common 
dining  hall.  This  dining  hall  and  the  serv- 
ants' quarters  will  be  in  a  central  building, 
which  is  to  be  connected  with  each  house  by 
a  covered  way.  The  rents  are  to  be  from 
$100  to  $225  a  year.  Occupants  are  under 
no  obligations  to  eat  in  the  dining  hall,  but 
may  have  their  meals  served  in  their  house 
for  a  small  extra  charge.  A  special  place  will 
be  provided  for  musical  practice,  and  there 
will  be  some  restrictions  on  pets,  but  none  on 
children.  It  is  said  that  applications  for  ad- 
mission have  been  received  from  all  classes, 
the  greatest  number  coming  from  retired  army 
and  navy  officers  with  families. 


At  the  Hotel  Vendome,  San  Jose,  last  Sat- 
urday evening  the  San  Jose  Outdoor  Art 
League  gave  an  entertainment  and  dance. 
The  feature  of  the  former  was  the  perform- 
ance by  the  De  Koven  Club  and  Berkeley 
Quartette,  composed  of  collegians  under  the 
leadership  of  Clinton  R.  Morse.  On  Tues- 
day evening,  at  the  weekly  bridge  party,  Mrs. 
Ed.  Haven  won  the  first  prize.  Commencing 
today  the  Southern  Pacific  will  run  trains 
over  the  new  Bay  Shore  cut-off,  and  the  pres- 
ent time  between  San  Francisco  and  San 
Jose  will  be  greatly  reduced.  It  is  certain 
that  the  number  of  sojourners  at  the  Hotel 
Vendome  will  be  increased  as  soon  as  this 
schedule  becomes  effective. 


A.  Hirschman. 
At   the    old    location.      Much    enlarged.      1641 
and  1643  Van  Ness  Avenue. 


Dr.   E.    O.    Cochrane,   Dentist,   No.    1179 
Ellis  Street,  between  Gough  and  Octavia. 
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//'/  not  a  large  place;  we'd  rather  care 
well  for  a  few  people  than  indifferently 
for  many.  The  table,  the  service,  and 
the  surroundings  are  our  specialties. 

Ye  Tea  Cup  Inne 

1427  Bush  Street,  below  Van  Ness        (wn«i„) 


We  don't  sell  glasses  off- 
hand. We  fit  them  with 
a  proper  regard  for  the  im- 
portant part  they  play  in 
your  every-day  life. 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser 

1757  Fillmore  St..  Opticl.m 


Fairmont  Hotel 

Crowns  the  most  magnificent 
site  in  the  heart  oj 

S^N  FRANCISCO 


European  Plan 


Rates  $2.50  and  upward 
Cuisine  and  service  unsurpassed 
All  rooms  outside 
Enjery  room  'with  bath 


=  MAUAGEMENT   OF= 


The  Palace  Hotel  Company 


THE  CAFE 

OF  THE 

Hotel  St.  Francis 

IS  NOW  OPEN 

NOTE:  Main  building  will  open  posi- 
tively the  latter  part  of  this  month. 
Rooms  may  now  be  seen,  reservations 
made,  and  banquets  arranged  for. 


THE  NEW  HOTEL  VENDOME,  San  Jose 

Thoroughly  rebuilt  and  refurnished.  Unex- 
celled cuisine,  every  modern  convenience,  charm- 
ingly located  in  beautiful  park.  Swimming  pool, 
bowling  alleys,  tennis  courts,  and  sample  rooms 
for  commercial  men  downtown.  A  delightful  place 
to  spend  the  summer.      Rates  reasonable. 

HOTEL   VENDOME   COMPANY. 


There's  only  one 

DEL  MONTE 


Golf,  Sea  Bathing,  Motoring.  Parlor  car  from 
San  Francisco  twice  daily.  Special  week-end 
rates.  Free  art  exhibition  and  sales  gallery  of 
California  painters.  Week-end  golf  tournament 
during    the    summer. 

Inquire  Peck-Judah  Co.,  789  Market  Street,  In- 
formation Bureau,  Southern  Pacific,  Flood  Build- 
ing, or  H.  R.  Warner,  Manager,  Del  Monte, 
California. 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Most    Delightful    Climate    on    Earth. 
Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 

American  Plan,  Summer  Rates  $3.50  per  day. 

"Good  Music"  and  "Fine  Automobile  Road, 

Los  Angeles-Riverside  to  Coronado." 

Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other    outdoor   sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
Fishing,     Boating    and     Bathing    are    the    very 
best.     Send  for  Booklet  to 

MORGAN    ROSS,    Manager, 

Coronado    Beach,    Cal. 

Or  see  H.   F.   NORCROSS.  Agent, 

334  So.    Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;   Main  3917. 


December  7,  1907. 
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No   Other  Food  Product 
has  a  like  Record 

Baker's  Cocoa 


Years  of  Constantly 
Increasing  Sales 


Registered 
17.  S.  rat.  Offlco 


ABSOLUTELY 
PURE 


It  is  a  perfect  food,  as  wholesome  as  it 
i3  delicious;  highly  nourishing,  easily 
digested,  fitted  to  repair  wasted  strength, 
preserve  health,  prolong  life. 

Our  Choice  Recipe  Book,  contain- 
ing directions  for  preparing  more 
than  100  dainty  dishes,  sent  free 
on  request, 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Established  1780 
DORCHESTER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


Oakland's    Beautiful    New    Hotel 
The 

Key    Route   Inn 

22d    Street   and    Broadway 

NOW    O  PEN 

Beautifully  furnished  rooms  with  every  modern 
improvement.  Cafe  a  la  Carte  at  moderate 
prices.     '  N.    S.    MULLAN,    Manager. 


Byron 
Hot  Springs 

The  waters  cure  rheumatism — the  environment 
is  perfect — the  hotel  comfortable  and  supplied 
with  an  unexcelled  table.  See  Southern  Pacific 
Information  Bureau,  ground  floor,  James  Flood 
Building;  Peck-Judah  Co.,  789  Market  St.,  or 
address  hotel. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 


Bear  tlie  script  name  of  Stewart 

Hartshorn  on  label. 

Get "  Improved,"  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


John  F.  Forbes 

Certified    Public   Accountant 
601   KOHL  BUILDING 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


TERRA  C0TTA. PRESSED  BRICK.PIPE 
FIRE  PROOFING.ROOflNG  TILE  '  '' 
FLUE  LININGS.FIRE  TILE,    -j  " 
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WORKS 


^wfeS^  LINCOLN.CAL 
,*  *$£^  EDDY  &  HYDE  STS,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


!n 


Wet  Weather  Goods 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER 

COMPANY 

573-579    Market    Street,    near    Second 
Telephone  Kearny  1788 


PERSONAL. 

Army  and  Navy. 
The  latest  personal  notes  relative   to   army 
and    navy    people    who    are    or    have    been 
stationed  at  Pacific  Coast  points: 

Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  K.  Evans,  Fifth  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  has  been  designated  to  fill 
an  existing  vacancy  in  the  general  staff  of 
the   army. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  David  L.  Brainard. 
deputy  commissary-general,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been 
ordered  to  proceed  to  the  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco,  Fort  Miley,  Fort  Mason,  Fort 
Baker,  Fort  McDowell,  Fort  Rosecrans,  and 
the  Presidio  of  Monterey  in  connection  with 
his  duties  as  chief  commissary  of  the  Depart 
ment  of  California. 

Major  Eugene  T.  Wilson,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  one  month's 
leave  of  absence. 

Captain  E.  J.  Dorn,  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  is 
ordered  to  duty  as  commandant  of  the  naval 
station,  Guam,  L.  I.,  and  to  additional  duty  in 
command  of  the  Supply,  sailing  from  San 
Francisco    about    December   5. 

Captain  Ernest  A.  Greenough,  Coast  Artil- 
lery Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  having  been  detailed  for 
service  in  the  pay  department,  to  take  effect 
on  November  28,  and  having  reported  to  head- 
quarters, Department  of  California,  is  ordered 
to  report  to  the  chief  paymaster  of  the  de- 
partment for  duty,  with  station  in  this  city. 
Captain  Haldimand  P.  Young,  quartermas- 
ter, U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  proceed  to 
Zamboanga,  Mindanao,  for  assignment  to 
duty. 

Captain  Philip  E.  M.  Walker,  Twelfth  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  has  been  directed  to  report 
to  Brigadier-General  John  M.  K.  Davis,  U.  S. 
A.,  president  of  an  army  retiring  board,  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  examination  by  that 
board. 

Captain  William  H.  Wassell,  Twenty- 
Second  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  was  granted  seven 
days'  leave  of  absence,  which  took  effect  on 
November  27. 

Captain  Philip  W.  Huntington,  assistant 
surgeon,  U.  S.  A.,  was  promoted  to  his  pres- 
ent rank  on  October  27. 

Commander  A.  F.  Fechteler,  U.  S.  N.,  is 
ordered  to  duty  in  connection  with  the  board 
of  inspection  and  survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Commander  H.  C.  Gearing,  U.  S.  N.,  was 
detached  from  the  navy  yard,  Mare  Island,  on 
November  30,  and  ordered  to  the  naval  sta- 
tion, Cavite,  P.  I.,  sailing  from  San  Fran- 
cisco   about    December    10. 

Lieutenant-Commander  G.  H.  Burrage,  U. 
S.  N.,  has  been  ordered  to  the  Navy  Yard, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Lieutenant  E.  C.  S.  Parker,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  detached  from  duty  on  board  the  West 
Virginia  as  aid  on  the  staff  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Pacific  fleet,  ordered 
home,  and  granted  leave  for  one  month. 

Lieutenant  Claude  E.  Brigham,  Coast  Artil- 
lery Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  two 
months'  leave  of  absence,  to  take  effect  upon 
his  being  relieved  from  duty  at  Fort  Miley. 
Lieutenant  Paul  W.  Beck,  Signal  Corps,  U. 
S.  A. ;  Lieutenant  David  A.  Lindsay,  Signal 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Lieutenant  James  E.  Ab- 
bott, Signal  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  having  been  or- 
dered to  report  to  the  commanding  officer, 
Artillery  District  of  San  Francisco,  before 
December  15.  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
target  practice  by  the  batteries  in  that  dis- 
trict. 

Lieutenant  Henry  R.  Ripley,  Twenty- 
Second  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  relieved 
from  duty  at  the  Presidio  of  Monterey  and 
ordered  to  Fort  McDowell  for  duty. 

Lieutenant  Frederick  C.  Test,  Twenty- 
Second  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  has  had  Maxwell, 
Colusa  County,  California,  designated  as  his 
station  while  on  duty  in  connection  with  the 
"Progressive  Military  Map  of  the  United 
States." 

Lieutenant  Howard  H.  Baily,  assistant  sur- 
geon, U.  S.  A.,  is  ordered  to  proceed  from 
Fort  Meyer,  Virginia,  to  Fort  Slocum,  New 
York,  and  report  in  person  to  the  command- 
ing officer  of  the  latter  post  for  temporary 
duty. 

Lieutenant  William  A.  Wickline,  assistant 
surgeon,  U.  S.  A.,  Army  General  Hospital, 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  has  been  granted 
leave  of  absence  for  twenty  days. 

Second  Lieutenant  L.  S.  Willis,  U.  S.  M. 
C.j  is  ordered  to  the  Marine  Barracks,  Navy 
Yard,  Mare  Island,  for  examination  for  pro- 
motion. 

Second  Lieutenant  F.  A.  Barker,  U.  S.  M. 
C,  is  ordered  to  the  Marine  Barracks,  Navy 
Yard,  Mare  Island,  for  examination  for  pro- 
motion. 

Paymaster  R.  Spear,  U.  S.  N.,  is  ordered 
detached  from  the  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island, 
on  December  27,  and  to  duty  as  general  store- 
keeper at  the  Navy  Yard,  Puget  Sound, 
Washington,  on  January  2. 

■*•*- 

Thirteen  was  Richard  Wagner's  pet  num- 
ber. He  was  born  in  1813;  he  had  thirteen 
letters  in  his  name ;  he  composed  thirteen 
operas  ;  "Tannhaeuser"  was  finished  on  March 
13.  He  left  Bayreuth  on  September  13,  and 
died  on   February   13. 

Lady  Rosemary  Cairns  is  declared  to  be 
the  handsomest  girl  in  London's  younger  set. 
She  is  but  eighteen  years  old  and  is  the  only 
daughter  of  Arthur  William,  the  second  Earl 
of  Cairns,  who  died  in   1890. 


Signor  Lucchcsi  in  Boston. 
Signor  Ricardo  Lucchesi,  formerly  of  San 
Francisco,  gave  a  concert  of  his  own  composi- 
tions in  Jordan  Hall  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston,  on  the  even- 
ing of  November  25.  His  work,  which  is  of 
course  familiar  to  Calif ornians  through  his 
long  residence  in  this  city,  appears  to  have 
made  a  good  impression  at  the  New  England 
capital.  The  Herald  said  after  the  perform- 
ance: "Unlike  some  of  his  countrymen,  Mr. 
Lucchesi  is  not  ashamed  of  his  melodic  birth- 
right, which  is  displayed  in  full  in  the  songs 
chosen  for  performance  last  night.  In  these 
songs,  widely  differing  in  sentiment,  Mr.  Luc- 
chesi was  often  fortunate  in  expressing  the 
mood  of  the  poet  and  in  creating  an  atmos- 
phere in  which  the  melodic  thought  found 
life."  Mr.  Lucchesi  is  now  a  member  of  the 
vocal  faculty  of  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory. 

**+ 

For  seven  days  after  the  wedding  the  Arab 
bride  and  bridegroom  are  supposed  not  to 
leave  their  room.  The  bride  may  see  none 
of  her  own  family  and  only  the  women  folk 
of  her  husband's,  who  wait  on  her.  She  re- 
mains in  all  her  wedding  finery  and  paint 
and  does  absolutely  nothing.  The  bridegroom 
generally  slips  out  at  night  after  three  days 
and  sees  a  few  friends  privately,  but  he  per- 
sistently hides  from  his  wife's  family,  and 
should  he  by  accident  meet  his  father-in-law 
before  the  seven  days  are  over  he  turns  his 
back  and  draws  his  burnous,  or  haik,  over 
his  face.  This  is  their  view  of  a  honeymoon, 
and  they  grow  as  weary  of  it  as  any  European 
couple  do  of  their  enforced  Continental  tour. 


Pears' 

There's  a  unique 
adaptability  about 
Pears'  Soap.  It  makes 
the  child  enjoy  its  bath, 
helps  the  mother  pre- 
serve her  complexion, 
and  the  man  of  the 
house  finds  nothing 
quite  so  good  for  sha- 
ving. 

Have  you  used  Pears' 
Soap? 

Pears'  the  soap  for  the  whole  family. 


When  in  Scotland  King  Edward  is  a  regular 
wearer  of  the  kilt;  so,  too,  is  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  The  general  revival  of  the  wearing 
of  the  kilt  may,  therefore,  be  due  to  the  force 
of  royal  example.  "Twenty  years  ago,"  writes 
a  correspondent  to  the  Times,  "the  kilt  was 
practically  unknown  in  Aberdeen.  It  was,  in- 
deed, held  up  to  universal  ridicule  by  the 
townsfolk.  That  has  quite  changed,  and  on 
my  last  visit  to  Aberdeen  I  discovered  that 
even  the  schoolboys  have  returned  to  kilts. 
It  has  become  a  recognized  article  of  evening 
dress  and,  what  is  more  strange  still,  many 
of  the  young  men  of  the  better-to-do  classes 
are  learning  to  play  the  pipes." 


Yes,   money  talks ;   but   its   favorite   remark 
is,  good-bye. — Indianapolis  Star. 


Hours,  2-4. 


Dr.  J.  Dennis  Arnold 

2201  California  Street 


San  Mateo  County 

ON  THE  NEW  AUTO  BOULEVARD 

LAWN    PLAN  PERPETUAL  CARE 


Hotel  Rafael 

San  Rafael,  Cal. 
Open  year  around.  Headquarters  Automobile 
League.  New  and  commodious  garage.  Fifty 
minutes  from  San  Francisco.  Complete  change 
of  climate.  Tiburon  or  Sausalito  Ferry.  All 
modern  conveniences. 

F.  N.  Orpin,  Proprietor. 


Hotel  Collingwood 

35th  St.,  bet.  5th  Ave.  and  Broadway 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

New  fireproof  hotel,  located  in  the  shopping 
and  theatre  district,  containing  every  modern 
device  for  comfort  of  guests. 

Positively   exclusive.      Service  a  la  carte. 


Peyton  Chemical  Co. 

Purchasers   and    Smelters   of 

COPPER,  GOLD  AND  SILVER  ORES,  ETC. 

Office:  Montgomery  Block,  San  Francisco,   Cal, 

Smelter    and    Works    at    Peyton,    Contra    Costa 
Co.,   Cal.;   P.  O.,   Martinez. 


Roy  C.  Ward 
Jas.  K.  Polk 


Jas.  W.  Dean 
Geo.  E.  Billings 


GEO.    E.    BILLINGS   CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

!  California  St.  Phone,  Temporary  1011 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The 

Heat 

that 

Doesn't 
go  up 

the  Flue 


You  receive  intense,  direct  heat 
from  every  ounce  of  fuel  burned — 
there  are  no  damp  chimneys  or  long 
pipes  to  waste  the  heat  from  a 


^ 


PERFECTION  Oil  Heater 

(Equipped  with  Smokeless  Device) 

Carry  it  from  room  to  room.  Turn  the  wick  high 
or  low — no  bothei — no  smoke — no  smell — automatic 
smokeless  device  prevents.  Brass  font  holds  4  quarts, 
burns  9  hours.  Beautifully  finished  in  nickel  or 
japan.     Every  heater  warranted. 

The  l?!Xf/Sri~\    arnn  gives  a  bright,  steady 

xvrtyc/  Lamp  lighl  to  read  by_ 

just  what  you  want  for  the  long 
evenings.      Made  of  brass,  nickel  plated —  latest  im- 
proved central  dralt  burner.     Every  lamp  warranted. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  the   Perlection  Oil 
Heater  or  Rayo  Lamp  write  our  nearest  agency. 


STANDARD  Oil.  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 
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THE  WORD  "BLEND"  ON  A 
BOTTLE  OF  WHISKEY  DOES 
NOT  INDICATE  THAT  IT  IS 
NOT  A  PURE  WHISKEY,  BUT 
SIMPLY  MEANS  THE  PUTTING 
TOGETHER  OF  SEVERAL 
STRAIGHT  WHJSX1ES.AND 


HUNTER 

BALTIMORE 

RYE 


EXEMPLIFIES  TO  WHAT  HIGH 
DEGREE  OF  QUALITY  AND 
TONE  A  BLENDED  RYE 
WHISKEY  MAY  BE  BROUGHT 


CHARLcS  M.  REYNOLDS  CO.. 

Agents  for  California  and  Nevada, 

912-914  Folsom  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Mild,  Rich 

and 
Satisfying 

Sanchez  y  Haya 

Clear  Havana 
Cigars 

Factory  No.  1  Tampa,  Fla. 

Tillmann  &  Bendel 
Pacific  Slope  Distributers 


E.    P.    BARRETT,    Member   S.    F.    Stock   and 
Exchange  Board 

H.   ZADIG,   Member  Merchants'   Exchange 
Phone    Temporary    1725 


Zadig  &  Co. 

Stock  Brokers 


324   Bush  Street 


San  Francisco 


We    have    installed    a    private    wire    connecting 
San  Francisco  with  Goldneld. 


SEND    FOB    ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE 

1808  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  or  837  So. 
Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


AMES  HARRIS  NEVILLE  CO. 

607-609  Front  St,  San  FrancUco 

TENTS 

Gold  Medal  Camp  Furniture,  Awnings, 

Hammocks,  Bags,  Twines 

and  Canvas 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


The  "unseen  orchestra"  is  soon  to  be  tried 
here  as  an  experiment  In  some  cases  the  in- 
audible orchestra  would  be  preferable. — Mu- 
sical Courier. 

McSosh — Want  to  know  a  good  story  to 
stall  your  wife  with  when  you  get  home  late  ? 
DeLush — No  use.  I'd  never  get  to  tell  it. — 
Cleveland  Leader. 

Old  Lady  (seeing  a  friend  oft  on  steam- 
ship)— Now  do  be  careful,  dear,  and  don't 
forget  to  give  the  captain  a  shilling  to  keep 
off  the  rocks. — Punch. 

One  good  thing  about  marrying  a  widow 
is  that  she  doesn't  expect  so  much  of  you  in 
the  way  of  being  good,  and  talented,  and 
noble. — Somerville  Journal. 

"How  we  do  change !"  "Yes,  yes,"  as- 
sented the  Sioux  Falls  lady.  "Years  ago  1 
married  men  that  I  wouldn't  invite  to  a  musi- 
cale  now/' — Southwestern  Book. 

Suitor — And  is  your  daughter  perfectly 
healtiry?  Banker's  Wife — She  ought  to  be. 
Last  year  we  spent  fifteen  hundred  dollars  on 
her  health. — Meggendorfer  Blatter. 

"ledge,"  said  the  colored  prisoner,  "is  I 
expected  ter  tell  de  truth?"  "Why,  of  course, 
you  are !"  ''Well,  then,  des  go  ahead  an' 
sentence   me  fust!" — Atlanta    Constitution. 

"You  New  Yorkers  don't  seem  to  know 
anything  about  the  rest  of  the  country."  said 
the  visitor.  "The  rest  of  the  country  ?" 
echoed  the  New  Yorker,  "where's  that?" — 
Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Dashazvay — I  want  you  to  meet  the  eldest 
Springer  girl.  She  is  the  most  intelligent  of 
the  three  of  them.  Cleverton — No,  thanks. 
I've  learned  more  than  I  ought  to  know  from 
the  other  two. — Life. 

Mrs.  Bacon — I  see  that  nearly  one-half  of 
the  fishes  caught  in  the  Indian  Ocean  belong 
to  a  species  not  heretofore  described  in  any 
book.  Mrs.  Egbert — That  must  be  where  my 
husband  goes  fishing  ! — Truth. 

Mrs.  Neurich — Don't  you  think,  William, 
now  we  are  getting  into  the  smart  set,  that 
we  should  have  a  coat-of-arms  ?  Mr.  N. — 
Certainly,  my  dear.  I'll  see  my  tailor  about 
it  tomorrow — London  Opinion. 

"Before  we  were  married,  you  told  me  you 
were  well  off."  "So  I  did.  I  remember  dis- 
tinctly telling  you  that"  "You  lied,  then?" 
"That  would  be  a  question  in  casuistry-  I 
was  well  off,  all  right,  but  I  didn't  know  it." — 
Puck. 

Indignant  Citizen — Say!  Your  boy  threw 
a  stone  at  me  just  now  and  barely  missed 
me.  Mr.  Grogan — Yez  say  he  missed  ye  ? 
Indignant  Citizen — That's  what  I  understood 
myself  to  remark.  Mr.  Grogan — It  was  not 
my  by. — The  New  Century. 

Lady  (engaging  cook) — Why  did  you  leave 
your  last  place?  Bridget  Maloney — Whoi, 
mum,  the  mistress  said  she  cudn't  do  widout 
me,  so  Oi  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Oi  was 
worth  more  than  she  was  givin'  me,  and  Oi 
lift  at  wanst!" — Pick-Me-Up. 

One  New  York  paper  says  that  Harlem  is 
full  of  fleas,  and  another  that  Wall  Street 
teems  with  sharks.  When  Harlemites  are  bit- 
ten, a  bump  is  left,  but  when  a  stranger  falls 
victim  to  the  sharks  there's  not  even  a  bump 
left — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Doctor   (to   patient) — Your  heart   is   rather 
irregular.     Have  you  anything  that  is  worry- 
ing you?     Patient — Oh,  not  particularly.    Only  , 
that    just    now    when    you    put   your    hand    in  ' 
your  pocket  I  thought  you  were  going  to  give 
me  your  bill. — London   Telegraph. 

"You  know  Shakespeare  was  a  bad  actor," 
said  the  man  who  prides  himself  on  his 
theatric  lore.  "That,"  answered  Mr.  Storm- 
ington  Barnes,  "is  merely  hearsay.  Maybe 
the  critics  who  reported  his  performances 
didn't  know  any  more  about  acting  than 
critics  nowadays." — Washington  Star. 

Gaddie — You  don't  seem  to  have  made  a 
very  satisfactory  impression  on  Borem. 
Cleverley — I  tried  very  hard  to  do  so.  Gaddie  ; 
— Well,  he  told  me  you  didn"t  impress  him  as 
a  man  he  would  care  to  associate  with  very 
much.  Cleverley — Fine.  That's  very  satis- 
factory.  It's  the  very  impression  I  wanted  to 
make. — Philadelphia  Press. 

Bonis  (struggling  author) — You  book  re- 
viewers were  unnecessarily  severe  on  that  last 
novel  of  mine.  Naggus — Why,  3tou  ungrate- 
ful hound,  with  one  accord  we  pronounced  it 
one  of  the  cleanest  and  most  uplifting  works 
of  fiction  that  had  appeared  this  season. 
Borus — That's  what  I  mean,  I  haven't  sold  a  , 
single  copy. — Chicago  Tribune. 

"Boo-hoo !"  sobbed  the  young  wife.     "I — I  j 
just   know   that  you   didn't   think  of  me   once  i 
while    you    were    on    your    vacation."     "Why, 
Julia,  how  can  you  talk  like  that?"  protested  j 
her    husband.     "Didn't    I    mail    you    a    postal 
card  with  a  scene   of  every  place  I  visited  ?" 
"Yes,    but,     G-George,    they    were    all    post- 
marked   Chicago   and    received   the   day    after 
you  left" — Chicago  Daily  Nezis. 
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Breakfast 
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At  All  Grocers 


The  Johnson  -  Locke 
Mercantile  Co. 

Agents 
213   Sansome   St.,    San  Francisco,    Cal, 


SPENCERIAN 


uSteelPens 


Spencerian  Pens  are  ink  savers,  time  eavera. 
temper  savers. 

They  never  balk  or  splatter  the  ink. 

If  yon  bay  a  dozen  pens,  or  a  box,  yoall  find  each 
pen  perfect  and  even  of  point. 

There's  a  Spencerian  Pen  made  that  will  jast 
•oil  yonr  style  of  writing. 

W  e  will  send  yon  a  sample  card  of  12  pens,  diHer- 
ent  patterns,  apon  receipt  of  ,  cents  in  postage. 
SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO.,  349  Broadway  New  York. 


Bonestell.  Richardson  &  Co. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  BOUSE 


473  to  485  Sixth  St. 


San  Francisco 


Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  for  chil- 
dren's teething  is  guaranteed  under  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act,  Serial  No.  1098. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE   &   CO. 

Merchant   Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  Sl  French  Bank  Bldg. 


AMERICAN  LINE 


PLYMOUTH — CHERBOURG SOUTHAMPTON 

Philadelphia    .  .Dec.  14     New   York Dec.  28 

St.     Paul Dec.21     St.   Louis Jan.    4 

PHILADELPHIA QUEENSTOWN LIVERPOOL 

Haverford    .. .  .Dec.  12     Merion    Jan.    4 
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ATLANTIC  TRANSPORT  LINE 

NEW    YORK — LONDON     DIRECT 
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WHITE  STAR  LINE 

NEW    YORK QUEENSTOWN LIVERPOOL 

•Celtic    Dec.  12     'Baltic    Dec  27 

•Arabic    Dec.  19     'Celtic Jan.    9 

N.      Y. — PLYMOUTH CHERBOURG — SOUTHAMPTON 

'Teutonic    Dec.  11     'Majestic    Dec.  24 

'Oceanic    Dec.  17     *tAdriaiic Jan.     1 

tNen ,    25,000    tons;    has    elevator,    gymnasium, 
Turkish   baths  and  *  band. 

BOSTON QUEENSTOWN LIVERPOOL 

Cymric Tar,.      8,  Feb.    12,  Mar.    18 

JEbSst8n^     Italy  and  Egypt 

VIA    AZORES.    MADEIKA.    GIBRALTAR,    ALGIERS 

♦Cretic Dec.  11.  Mar.  2S.  May  9.  June  20 

•Canopic Tan.  11,  Feb.  22,  Apr.  4,  May  16 

•Republic ". Tan.  25,  Mar.  7.  Apr.   18 

•Romanic Feb.  1,  Mar.  14,  Apr.  25,  May  30 

•CEDRIC Jan.  4,  Feb.  15 

G.   X.  KOEPPEL.  Pass.  Agt.  Pacific  Coast,  36 
EUis  St.,  near  Market,  San  Francisco. 
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Have  Opened  Their  Permanent  Offices  at  Room 
240  James  Flood  Building,    San  Francisco. 
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Steamers  will  leave  wharf,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets,  1  p.  m.,  for  Yokohama  and 
Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu.  Kobe  (Hiogo), 
Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and  connecting  at 
Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Manila,  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office,  James 
Flood  Building.  W.  H.  AYERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 
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tion of  a  new  President  and  Executive  Com- 
mittee— assisted  by  an  Advisory  Board  of 
seventy-five — and  associated  with  the  Citizens' 
Industrial  Association  of  America,  of  New 
York,  notice  is  given  that  the  Legal  and  Pub- 
licity Departments  are  open  to  its  members  at 
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MERCHANTS  EXCHANGE  BUILDING 
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The  Issue  at  Goldfield. 

For  something  better  than  a  year  an  industrial  and 
social  storm  has  been  brewing  in  the  mining  communi- 
ties of  Southern  Xevada.  The  mineral  discoveries  in 
that  region  are  recent  and  the  communities  which  have 
grown  up  in  connection  with  them  are  so  new  as  not 
yet  to  have  developed  those  fixed  powers  of  social 
resistance  which  give  assurance  of  stability  and  order. 
The  population  is  largely  made  up  of  mine  workers 
drawn  from  those  districts  of  Colorado  and  Idaho 
where  in  recent  years  the  rule  of  the  Western  Federa- 
tion of  Miners  has  largely,  if  not  wholly,  superseded 
the  rule  of  law.  Another  element  of  social  weakness 
lies  in  the  fact  that  Xevada,  owing  to  the  scantiness  of 
her  population  and  its  transientness,  coupled  with  the 
vastness  of  her  geographical  area,  maintains  no  organ- 
ized military  force.  The  mine  workers  are  for  the 
most  part  members  of  the  Western  Federation,  of 
which  that  "undesirable  citizen,"  William  D.  Hay- 
wood, is  the  dominating  spirit,  sharing  fully  in  the 
criminal  instincts  and  habits  which  the  Federation  has 
made  it  its  special  business  to  promote  in  recent  years. 

From  the  beginning  the  miners  have  taken  the  atti- 
tude of  open  enmity  to  the  mine  owners.     They  have 


demanded  rates  of  pay  far  higher  than  wages  for  simi- 
lar work  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  and  when,  owing 
to  the  weakness  of  the  mine  owners,  these  demands 
have  been  acceded  to,  work  has  been  done  grudgingly, 
sullenly,  and  with  every  possible  circumstance  that 
could  add  aggravation  to  injury.  Among  other  things. 
it  has  been  the  habit  of  the  miners  to  rob  the  employers 
by  stealing  high-grade  ores,  and  even-  effort  made  to 
break  up  this  universal  and  systematized  villainy  has 
been  met  by  resentment  coupled  with  organized  resist- 
ance. The  Western  Federation,  instead  of  using  its 
powers  in  promotion  of  efficiency  and  honesty,  has 
acted  with  the  miners  as  against  the  mine  owners,  giv- 
ing them  protection  and  comfort  in  criminal  courses 
and  tending  to  create  and  maintain  a  terrorism  in  the 
name  of  labor.  What  we  have  seen  here  in  San  Fran- 
cisco under  the  rule  of  Ruef.  Schmitz.  and  McCarthy 
has  been  the  merest  child's  play  when  compared  with 
the  open  and  gross  criminality  of  organized  labor  at 
Goldfield  and  Tonopah. 


The  mine  workers,  backed  by  the  Federation,  have 
not  only  demanded  excessive  wages  with  exceptionally 
short  hours,  but  they  have  tried  to  make  the  rule  of 
community  life  at  every  point.  The  history  of  the  past 
two  years  has  been  one  of  constantly  advancing 
demands  and  of  open  and  criminal  aggression.  Who- 
ever has  assumed  to  earn.-  on  business  upon  any  other 
terms  than  those  prescribed  by  the  Western  Federation 
has  been  boycotted  or  even  more  violently  outraged. 
Whoever  has  at  any  period  criticised  the  course  of 
unionism  has  been  pursued  venomously  and  even  crim- 
inally. There  has  been  constant  disturbance  of  the 
progress  of  industry  and  development  due  to  ever- 
increasing  demands  on  the  part  of  the  mine  workers, 
and  while  there  has  been  settlement  after  settlement, 
no  arrangement  has  been  allowed  to  stand  longer  than 
it  has  suited  the  interest  or  the  whim  of  the  mine 
workers. 

All  this,  of  course,  would  not  and  could  not  have 
been  endured  but  for  the  extraordinary  richness  of  the 
Southern  Xevada  mines.  Many  of  the  best  properties 
are  worked  under  time  leases,  and  in  their  eagerness  to 
make  the  most  out  of  their  leaseholds  the  owners  have 
yielded  point  after  point,  have  suffered  hold-up  after 
hold-up  until  the  limit  not  only  of  patience  but  of 
capacity  for  submission  has  been  reached.  This  was 
the  condition  prior  to  the  coming  on  of  the  financial 
stringency  a  few  weeks  back.  The  mine  workers  have 
undertaken  to  use  an  adverse  situation  to  the  end  of 
nullifying  all  engagements  and  of  riveting  upon  the 
Goldfield  and  Tonopah  districts  an  industrial,  commer- 
cial, political,  and  social  regime  comparable  with  that 
which  not  long  ago  made  a  hell  of  Xorthern  Idaho  and 
a  shambles  of  Cripple  Creek. 


The  conspiracy  of  the  mine  workers  to  dominate  the 
whole  situation  at  Goldfield  has  within  the  past  two 
or  three  weeks  taken  on  conditions  of  complete  terror- 
ism. It  was  determined  that  no  activity  in  the  mines 
or  out  of  them  should  be  carried  forward  excepting 
upon  terms  imposed  by  the  miners  acting  through 
their  Federation ;  and  in  support  of  their  schemes 
preparations  were  made  both  for  warlike  aggression 
and  for  warlike  resistance.  Arms  in  large  quantities 
were  brought  into  the  camp  and  secretly  stored  ready 
for  use  whenever  they  should  be  wanted.  Some  ammu- 
nition was  brought  in  and  more  was  stolen  from  the 
mine  owners.  Dynamite  in  large  quantities  was  taken 
from  the  mines,  and  it  is  asserted  that  prominent  build- 
ings in  the  town,  including  banks,  newspaper  offices. 
and  mercantile  establishments,  were  undermined  in 
preparation  for  destruction  at  such  time  as  it  might 
suit  either  the  interest  or  the  mood  of  the  miners  to 
proceed  to  murderous  extremes. 

This  was  the  condition  which  confronted  the  mine 
owners  last  week.  They  had  choice  of  three  courses, 
namely :    ( 1 )    to  yield  to   the  mine   workers   any  and 


every  demand  which  they  might  choose  to  make  with- 
out respect  to  contracts  or  to  equity;  (2)  to  abandon 
their  properties:  (3)  to  stand  and  fight.  They  have 
chosen  to  stand  and  fight.  First,  they  presented  the 
facts  of  the  situation  to  Governor  Sparks,  demanding 
from  him  the  protection  which  organized  government 
is  bound  to  give  to  those  rights  guaranteed  by  the  law. 
It  was  made  plain  to  Governor  Sparks  that  the  local 
authorities  of  Goldfield  were  incompetent  to  meet  the 
situation  not  only  as  it  threatened,  but  as  it  stood. 
Governor  Sparks,  having  no  military  force  at  his  com- 
mand— Xevada,  be  it  remembered,  is  the  one  State  in 
the  Union  which  does  not  maintain  a  militia  organiza- 
tion— appealed  to  the  President  for  support  through  the 
nati  nal  military  power.  President  Roosevelt  acted 
promptly.  From  the  military  stations  at  and  near  San 
Francisco  he  sent  some  nine  or  ten  companies  under 
the  immediate  command  of  Colonel  Reynolds,  subject 
to  the  directing  authority  of  General  Funston.  The 
troops  have  gone  to  Goldfield,  and,  contrary  to  the 
general  expectation,  have  established  themselves  there 
without  a  fight.  They  are  in  possession  of  the  place 
in  the  sense  that  they  are  ready  at  instant  notice  to 
meet  any  kind  of  trouble  that  may  arise.  The  mili- 
tary authority  has  not  superseded  civil  authority. 
Things  are  going  on  in  the  ordinary  way,  excepting 
that  the  Western  Federation  has  no  monopoly  of 
armed  force,  no  power  on  the  basis  of  numbers  and 
aggressive  spirit  to  override  rights  which  rest  upon 
the  ordinarv  legal  basis. 


In  connection  with  this  military  movement  we  have 
a  characteristic  protest  from  those  who  style  them- 
selves the  leaders  of  organized  labor,  apparently 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  unless  some  overt  act  shall 
be  committed  the  troops  will  not  raise  a  hand  against 
anybody.  They  are  loudly  denouncing  the  course  of 
the  President  as  an  outrage  against  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship. In  the  face  of  plainly  exposed  preparations 
for  criminal  activities  they  deny  any  intent  to  do  any- 
thing out  of  the  legitimate  order  of  things.  All  they 
want  apparently  is  leave  to  steal  ores  and  dynamite 
at  their  pleasure,  to  beat  and  deport  or  murder  any 
workman  who  does  not  accept  the  authority  of  the 
Federation,  to  enforce  by  criminal  methods  their  claim 
to  monopoly  of  labor  in  the  Goldfield  district,  the  privi- 
lege of  intimidating  and  coercing  the  local  authorities. 
with  the  privilege  of  maintaining  charges  of  dynamite 
under  banks,  newspaper  offices,  and  hotels  if  it  shall 
suit  their  pleasure.  Beyond  these  few  variations  from 
the  rule  of  legal  and  social  justice,  they  make  no 
demands.  And  they  can  see  no  reason  why  anybody 
should  protest  their  schemes,  least  of  all  why  the 
government  should  "outrage"  them  by  sending  its  mili- 
tary forces  into  "their"  territory.  That  the  troops 
are  at  Goldfield  by  the  same  authority  that  they  are 
at  San  Francisco  and  Xew  York  is  a  point  entirely 
beyond  their  powers  of  conception.  In  the  meantime 
the  hand  of  no  soldier  will  be  raised  against  any  man 
who  is  not  an  offender  against  the  rights  of  other  men. 
Xo  law-obeying  citizen  who  respects  the  rights  of 
others  or  who  is  not  plotting  outrage  or  murder  has 
the  first  reason  to  be  resentful  because  there  is  a  camp 
of  United   States   soldiers  near  at   hand. 


We  see  demonstrated  at  Goldfield  a  principle  which 
rests  at  the  foundation  of  organized  society.  Govern- 
ment, if  it  have  any  function  at  all.  if  it  be  worthy  of 
it-  name,  it  it  is  to  sustain  its  right  to  levy  taxes, 
must  justify  itself  by  maintaining  social  order, 
is  its  first  duty — a  duty  which  can  not  be  evaded  with- 
out surrender  of  its  own  mandate.  A  government 
which  can  not  or  will  not  maintain  social  order  and 
thereby  guarantee  citizens  in  their  rights  of  liberty 
to  work  and  to  do  business  would  be  an  unworthy 
and  contemptible  thing.  Furthermore,  it  could  not 
exist,  because  it  would  not  command  res- 
men   or   among   nations.     It   is   primarily 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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nance  of  social  order  that  governments  are  created, 
and  it  is  in  obedience  to  this  principle  alone  that  gov- 
ernments can  exist  or  have  the  right  to  existence. 

It  is  reported  that  the  mine  owners  of  Goldfield — 
and  of  all  the  places  thereabout — will  now  free  them- 
selves absolutely  from  the  criminal  and  ruinous  domi- 
nation of  the  Western  Federation.  They  will,  so  it  is 
said,  declare  Goldfield  an  open  camp — that  is,  a  camp 
in  which  any  man  who  is  competent  and  willing  to 
work  may  have  the  privilege  of  working,  which  the 
Constitution  and  the  law  guarantee  him,  free  from 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  Western  Federation  or 
anybody  else.  The  proposition  is  to  establish  at  Gold- 
field  the  right  of  any  American  citizen  to  labor  and  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labor  unmolested,  undisturbed, 
untaxed  by  any  private  association. 


Speaking  for  itself — and  none  the  less  for  a  great 
body  of  American  citizenship — the  Argonaut  is  mightily 
pleased  at  the  course  affairs  have  taken  at  Goldfield. 
It  is  pleased  with  the  course  of  the  mine  owners  who 
have  found  courage  to  make  a  stand  for  justice  and 
the  law;  it  is  pleased  with  the  course  of  Governor 
Sparks,  who  has  shown  himself  a  man  of  resolution 
and  resource,  a  man  who  knows  his  duty,  a  man  who 
is  not  afraid;  it  is  pleased  with  the  President  for 
having,  in  the  face  of  an  on-coming  presidential  cam- 
paign, asserted  the  authority  of  law  and  government 
promptly  and  positively;  it  is  pleased  with  the  deter- 
mination of  the  mine  owners  of  Goldfield  to  be  done 
with  tentative  policies  and  to  assert  the  only  sound 
principle  in  industry,  in  morals,  and  in  law.  Inci- 
dentally it  is  pleased  that  the  military  forces  at  Gold- 
field  are  under  the  command  of  a  man  who  knows  an 
"unwhipped  mob"  when  he  sees  it — one  who  is  not 
likely  to  fail  at  the  point  of  meeting  promptly  and 
sufficiently  any  emergency  which  may  arise. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  principle  involved  in 
this  incident  or  of  the  issue  which  it  makes;  nor  is 
there  any  question  that  we  have  got  to  support  this 
principle  and  to  meet  any  issue  which  may  grow  out 
of  its  enforcement.  If  there  be  any  authority  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  if  there  be  any 
authority  in  the  law  of  God,  then  every  man  has  a  right 
to  labor  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labor  unques- 
tioned, undisturbed,  untaxed  by  anybody.  No  social- 
istic sophistry,  no  class  interest  or  class  arrogance  or 
class  greed,  can  challenge  this  right  upon  grounds 
either  of  legal  or  of  moral  justice.  This  right — the 
right  of  a  man  to  labor  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
labor — the  principle  of  the  open  shop,  if  you  please — 
this  right  must  be  maintained  if  our  children  and  our 
children's  children  are  to  enjoy  those  blessings  with 
which  our  fathers  and  our  grandsires  endowed  the 
people  of  these  United  States  of  America. 


Colonel  Irish  and  the  Consolidation  Movement. 
We  hesitate  to  take  issue  with  one  so  sure-footed  and 
resourceful  as  Colonel  John  P.  Irish.  And  yet  it  ought 
to  be  said  that  Colonel  Irish  in  his  protest  against  the 
Greater  San  Francisco  movement  stands  on  a  mis- 
taken conception  of  things.  His  argument  would  be 
fair  enough  if  San  Francisco  were  one  community  and 
if  Oakland  were  another ;  but  it  assumes  quite  a  dif- 
ferent character  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  all 
moral  essentials  the  two  towns  are  merely  subdivisions 
of  a  single  community,  with  general  interests  identical 
at  all  points.  If  Oakland  were  in  such  position  that 
she  could  be  nowise  affected  by  ill  government  in  San 
Francisco,  then  there  might  be  both  logic  and  force  in 
arguments  asserting  her  exceptional  moral  status,  etc. 
But  the  truth  is  that  Oakland  is  as  vitally  associated 
with  San  Francisco  as  is  the  Potrero  or  the  Western 
Addition.  Oakland  can  not  reasonably  be  regardless  of 
conditions  in  San  Francisco  nor  exempt  from  moral 
reproach  if  she  shall  decline  to  do  whatever  she  may 
to  maintain  good  conditions  here.  Colonel  Irish  lives 
in  Oakland,  but  it  is  merely  as  a  matter  of  convenience. 
His  responsibilities,  political  and  social,  are  as  great 
in  San  Francisco  as  in  Oakland;  and  he  himself  con- 
fesses and  recognizes  the  fact  in  his  direct,  persistent, 
and  generally  helpful  attitude  in  all  public  movements 
and  discussions. 

The  Greater  San  Francisco  movement  proceeds  upon 

the  broad  theory  that  the  communities  which  cluster 

about  San  Francisco  Bay  have  a  common  interest  and 

a  common  destiny,  that  what  affects  one  either  for  good 

or  evil  must  affect  all.     The  method  of  consolidation 

has  been  carefully  calculated  to  give  in  support  of  the 

ra'  administration  the  full  weight  of  good  citizen- 

the   several   communities,   at   the    same    time 

ing  to  each  full  and  complete  control  of  affairs 


purely  local.  We  see  no  possible  harm  to  Oakland  or 
anv  other  community  in  such  a  merger  as  is  proposed;" 
on  the  other  hand,  we  see  many  possibilities  of  advan- 
tage. 


The  Coming  Fleet. 

Within  a  few  days,  before  the  publication  of  our 
next  issue,  the  fleet  of  sixteen  battleships  will  be  at 
sea  and  a  vovage  likely  to  become  historic  will  be 
begun.  Eastern  critics  of  the  enterprise  are  still  rub- 
bing their  eyes  in  bewildered  annoyance  at  the  dis- 
covery that  America  has  two  coasts,  and  that  if  a  navy 
is  necessary  to  one  of  them  it  is  equally  necessary  to 
the  other.  Intellectual  ingenuity  is  still  exhausting 
itself  to  discover  eccentric  and  mysterious  motives 
where  there  is  nothing  but  the  obvious  and  the  com- 
mon sense,  but  after  all  these  things  are  no  more 
than  the  outcome  of  a  little  natural  jealousy  at  the 
now  evident  movement  to  the  West  of  a  commercial 
importance  that  must  henceforth  attach  itself  to  the 
Asiatic  as  well  as  to  the  European  side  of  the  conti- 
nent. 

Captain  Mahan  has  recently  emphasized  the  fact 
that  the  navies  of  the  world  are  still  in  a  state  of  transi- 
tion, although  the  changes  may  not  be  so  obvious  as 
in  the  departure  from  wood  and  sails  to  steel  and 
steam.  The  American  navy  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
great  life  of  the  nation,  closely  related  to  economic 
changes  of  all  kinds,  affected  by  the  labor  market,  and 
extraordinarily  sensitive  to  fluctuations  of  wages  and 
of  opportunities.  At  a  time  of  national  expansion, 
when  capable  manhood  is  in  demand  everywhere  at 
fancy  prices,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  give  the  navy  its 
complement  of  sailors  who  must  have  that  kind  of  high 
training  that  belongs  properly  to  a  life  profession.  So 
severely,  indeed,  has  the  navy  been  pinched  in  the  mat- 
ter of  men  that  all  training-ship  cruises  have  been 
necessarily  discontinued  for  some  time  past  and 
recruits  are  now  sent  straight  on  the  ships  with  only 
a  few  months'  drill  upon  shore.  This  is  something  like 
teaching  a  man  to  swim  in  the  back  yard,  and  it  would 
be  laughable  if  it  were  not  so  vitally  serious.  The 
vovage  to  the  Pacific  will  actually  be  the  first  piece  of 
substantial  seamanship  that  has  been  done  for  six  years 
and  the  first  imitation  of  the  practical  conditions 
of  warfare.  Secretary  Metcalf  points  out  cogently, 
although  it  hardly  needs  indication,  that  the  essential 
qualities  of  an  efficient  naval  force  are  expert  gunnery 
and  the  power  to  move  with  rapidity  and  precision. 
The  gunnery  of  our  ships  leaves  little  to  be  desired, 
while  on  the  score  of  mobility  we  shall  know  a  little 
later  on  just  where  we  stand.  If  deficiencies  should 
disclose  themselves,  they  will  be  an  abundant  justifica- 
tion for  a  test  of  efficiency  that  ought  to  have  been 
made  before  now.  If  there  are  no  deficiencies,  we 
shall  have  a  ground  for  satisfaction  that  could  be 
gained  in  no  other  way. 

Self-complacency  is  one  of  those  national  weak- 
nesses that  can  easily  be  carried  to  the  danger  point. 
There  is  no  half-way  house  between  the  complete  dis- 
armament advocated  by  some  few  benevolent  vision- 
aries and  a  sane  policy  that  abhors  provocation  and 
bombast  while  taking  care  that  the  country  has  a  navy 
commensurate  with  her  importance  and  competent  to 
deal  with  all  possible  effects  of  bellicose  human  nature. 
In  military  matters  we  are  not  in  any  kind  of  compe- 
tition with  other  nations,  but  so  long  as  those  other 
nations  continue  to  pile  up  their  armaments  and 
increase  their  efficiency  we  must  maintain  our  self- 
respect  by-  a  good  appearance  and  take  care  not  to  be 
a  temptation  to  aggression,  which  is  only  another  way 
of  being  quarrelsome.  Now,  it  is  a  matter  of  cold 
fact  that  England  is  building  three  more  Dreadnoughts, 
one  unarmored  cruiser,  five  destroyers,  twelve  torpedo 
boats,  and  twelve  submarines.  During  the  coming  year 
she  will  spend  $39,418,650  on  her  navy.  France  is 
building  ten  battleships  and  a  whole  fleet  of  small  craft, 
and  it  is  not  pleasant  to  know  that  the  completion  of 
this  programme  will  place  her  in  the  position  now  held 
by  the  United  States  as  second  in  the  naval  strengths 
of  the  world.  Germany  will  spend  $30,000,000  this 
year  upon  her  navy,  giving  special  attention  to  heavy 
guns  and  turbine  engines,  while  Japan  has  appro- 
priated $18,000,000,  of  which  every  cent  will  be 
stretched  to  do  the  work  of  two.  Japan,  by  the  way, 
has  lately  offered  to  build  a  battleship  for  Spain  at  a 
cost  that  European  builders  could  not  touch.  She  is 
busily  repairing  the  ships  that  she  captured  from  Rus- 
sia, but  as  she  has  the  happy  but  uncivilized  knack  of 
keeping  her  own  secrets,  no  one  seems  to  know  exactly 
where  she  stands. 

The  actual  present  warship  tonnage  of  the  various 


nations  is  instructive  as  showing  how  closely  we  are 
being  crowded.  The  table  as  issued  by  our  own  admir- 
alty is  as  follows: 

Great    Britain    1,633,116 

United    States    611,616 

France     609,079 

Germany   529,032 

Japan     374,701 

Russia    232,943 

Italy     207,623 

Austria    113.235 

We  ourselves  are  building  seven  battleships,  two 
armored  cruisers,  three  small  cruisers,  five  torpedo- 
boat  destroyers,  and  seven  submarines.  Enlisted  men 
number  only  34,062  and  marines  8147. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  join  in  any  merely  alarmist  cry 
for  more  ships.  Within  reasonable  limits  efficiency  is 
stronger  than  numbers,  but  there  could  be  no  greater 
danger  than  a  stupid  self-complacency  that  sings  the 
national  hymn  while  leaving  our  seamen  unpracticed, 
three  thousand  miles  of  coast  undefended,  and  our  war- 
ships competing  in  navigation  with  the  pleasure  yachts 
of  Eastern  waters. 


An  Astounding  Collapse. 

Those  who  have  fondly  imagined  that  San  Francisco 
was  coming  to  the  end  of  her  multiplied  financial  and 
social  troubles — and  that  means  pretty  much  all  of  us 
— have  been  rudely  shocked  by  disclosures  given  to 
the  public  within  a  week  with  respect  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  California  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, which  suspended  payment  about  a  month  ago. 
The  story  as  it  comes  out  in  the  newspapers — as  yet 
there  has  been  no  authoritative  official  report — is  one 
of  startling  and  criminal  recklessness  in  the  handling 
of  other  people's  money.  It  appears  that  something 
like  three-fourths  of  the  nine  millions  of  dollars  or 
more  represented  in  statements  of  the  bank's  resources 
have  been  dissipated  or  hazarded  in  extraordinary  and 
reckless  fashion.  The  men  charged  with  being  most 
seriously  at  fault  are  J.  Dalzell  Brown,  manager  of  the 
bank,  and  W.  J.  Bartnett,  one  of  its  directors,  and 
actively  associated  with  Brown  in  many  of  his  opera- 
tions. The  president  of  the  bank,  David  F.  Walker  of 
San  Mateo,  formerly  of  Salt  Lake,  is  likewise  under 
criminal  charge,  although  it  is  a  common  opinion  that 
his  sins  are  those  of  an  easy-going  complaisance  and 
indifference   rather  than  of  calculated  villainy. 

As  illustrating  the  recklessness  of  Manager  Brown's 
methods,  the  following  list  is  presented  of  individuals 
and  companies  indebted. to  the  bank:  E.  P.  Vandercook, 
in  the  sum  of  $30,000,  an  associate  of  Brown's  in  a 
scheme  of  land  promotion  in  Lake  County;  Z.  H. 
Eldredge  (a  former  State  bank  commissioner),  in  the 
sum  of  $20,000,  secured — if  secured  be  the  right  word 
— by  stock  in  one  of  Brown's  many  companies;  Charles 
H.  Dunsmoor  (a  former  State  bank  commissioner),  in 
the  sum  of  $20,000;  Nat  Boas,  a  stockbroker,  in  the 
sum  of  $200,000,  described  in  the  accounts  of  the  com- 
pany as  an  "overdraft,"  secured  by  mining  stock;  John 
Toplitz,  a  broker,  in  the  sum  of  $150,000  in  the  form 
of  an  "overdraft,"  secured  by  mining  stock ;  David  F. 
Walker,  president  of  the  bank,  an  individual  loan  in 
the .  sum  of  $750,000,  this  loan  having  been  made  in 
violation  of  law ;  James  and  John  Treadwell,  Alaska 


mining  men,  in  the  sum  of  $807,500,  secured  by  stock 
in  various  companies  controlled  by  Brown ;  N.  B.  Brad- 
ford, in  the  sum  of  $451,910,  secured  in  part  by  per- 
sonal guarantee  of  the  Treadwells,  whose  own  obliga- 
tion to  the  bank  has  already  been  mentioned;  the  Car- 
negie Brick  Company,  another  of  Brown's  side  issues, 
in  the  sum  of  $150,000,  secured  by  deposit  of  stock; 
the  Central  Counties  Land  Company,  another  of 
Brown's  side  issues,  in  the  sum  of  $80,000  on  unse- 
cured notes:  the  Western  Construction  Company,  in 
the  sum  of  $50,000  on  unsecured  notes;  Abe  Ruef,  in 
the  sum  of  $20,000,  although  in  this  case  it  is  said  that 
the  security  is  ample. 

These  are  samples  of  the  way  Manager  J.  Dalzell 
Brown  has  handled  the  money  of.. the  stockholders  of 
the  California  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company  and 
the  money  of  some  12,500  persons  who  have  used  this 
bank  as  a  depositor}-.  Upon  the  face  of  the  statements 
as  they  are  unofficially  presented  to  the  public,  it  looks 
like  the  worst  sort  of  a  case  of  looting.  It  will,  of 
course,  require  an  official  examination  to  present  the 
case  completely  and  in  all  its  bearings. 

It  appears,  too,  from  allegations  made  by  attorneys 
representing  interests  related  to  the  Ellen  M.  Colton 
estate,  that  securities  belonging  to  that  estate  to  the 
approximate  value  of  $300,000  or  more,  entrusted  to 
the  custody  of  Bartnett  and  Brown  (Bartnett  being  an 
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attorney  For  the  estate  i.  have  disappeared,  leaving  no 
trace  of  their  whereabouts.  Upon  the  initiative  of 
heirs  of  the  Colton  property,  Bartnett,  Brown,  and 
Walker  have  1  een  arrested,  and.  with  the  exception  of 
Bartnett,  who  is  out  on  bail  of  S/5,000,  are  confined 
in  the  county  jail. 

The  California  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company  has 
been  the  financial  agencv  of  the  Western  Pacific  Rail- 
road in  San  Francisco,  both  Bartnett  and  Brown  being 
officials  of  that  company,  the  former  its  chief  counsel. 
Already  both  have  been  compelled  to  withdraw  from 
relations  with  this  company,  which,  it  is  declared,  will 
be  a  heavy  loser  in  connection  with  their  operations. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  overstate  the  consternation 
which  this  colossal  failure  and  the  circumstances  of 
criminality  connected  with  it  have  created  among  the 
thousands  directly  interested.  It  is  a  blow  none  the 
less  severe  because  something  like  it  has  long  been 
expected  by  those  who  have  closely  observed  the  eccen- 
tric and  desperate  courses  of  Brown  and  his  immediate 
associates.  It  is  a  case  of  where  illegitimate  and  dis- 
credited methods  have  led  to  an  inevitable  result — 
unhappily  carrying  down  to  distress,  if  not  to  ruin, 
thousands  of  persons  who  have  had  no  means  of  know- 
ing that  an  institution  which  they  had  supposed  to  be 
a  Gibraltar  of  strength  and  integrity  was.  in  fact,  noth- 
ing better  than  a  robbers'  den.  It  hardly  needs  to  be 
added  that  there  is  universal  question  as  to  the  part 
played  in  this  case  by  the  State  Bank  Commission, 
which  should  have  known  all  about  the  affairs  of  the 
California  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company. 


The  Pre-Convention  Campaign. 

The  opinion  grows  that  Secretary  Taft  has  been 
called  home  with  a  view  to  a  re-cast  of  administration 
plans  with  respect  to  the  next  presidency.  So  far  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  outside,  there  is  no  other  reason 
for  that  furious  expedition  which  has  so  limited  Mr. 
Taft's  journey  as  to  disappoint  preparations  made  for 
his  entertainment  by  half  a  dozen  kings.  It  is  now 
apparent  that  Mr.  Taft's  candidacy  is  a  disappointment 
— less  to  himself,  it  is  easy  to  believe,  than  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  who  betrays  a  curious  anxiety  and  per- 
sistency in  the  effort  to  name  his  successor.  The  Taft 
boom  was  planned  to  sweep  the  country,  but  it  has  not 
done  it.  It  has,  indeed,  found  an  enforced  friendship 
in  administrative  circles,  with  very  cordial  approval 
here  and  there  among  citizens  who  recognize  the  excep- 
tional merit  of  the  man,  but  it  has  failed  of  that  wide 
and  hearty  acclaim  which  the  President  fondly  hoped 
would  follow  the  announcement  of  his  choice.  Out- 
side of  his  own  State  there  is  no  real  enthusiasm  for 
Mr.  Taft,  while  even  there  we  see  division  of  coun- 
cils, an  almost  fierce  exhibition  of  anti-administration 
feeling,  with  the  certain  prospect  of  a  divided  delega- 
tion. It  is  not,  indeed,  a  certainty  as  yet  that  Mr.  Taft 
can  not  win  the  nomination,  but  the  outlook  is  far 
from  hopeful.  The  President,  who  has  a  good  instinct 
in  matters  of  practical  politics,  plainly  sees  the  situa- 
tion and  has  called  Mr.  Taft  home  to  the  end  of 
reorganizing  the  campaign,  possibly  with  a  view  to  put- 
ting some  other  man  in  the  role  of  administration  can- 
didate. 

All  along,  the  Argonaut  has  believed  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  conserve  both  his  interest  and  his  dignity 
by  a  policy  of  hands  off.  If  there  is  any  one  point  at 
which  the  people  of  these  United  States  are  more  sen- 
sitive than  at  any  other,  it  is  at  the  point  of  selecting 
and  electing  the  President.  Each  of  us  likes  to  feel 
himself  a  sovereign  with  respect  to  this  important  mat- 
ter. Even  those  who  have  been  captivated  by  the 
Rooseveltian  personality  have  no  wish  to  delegate  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt  authority  to  select  his  own  successor. 
In  truth,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  no  greater  legitimate  inter- 
est in  the  next  presidency  than  any  other  thoughtful 
and  patriotic  citizen;  and  the  country  resents  pro- 
foundly the  suggestion  that  his  responsibilities  relate 
not  merely  to  his  own  term  of  office,  but  to  that  which 
is  to  follow.  This,  we  think,  is  the  explanation  of  the 
manifest  weakness  of  Mr.  Taft's  candidacy.  There 
was  never  presented  to  the  American  people  a  name 
better  calculated  upon  the  basis  of  demonstrated  merit 
to  command  approval  and  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Taft  is 
personally  a  most  engaging  figure.  His  personal  abil- 
ities are  unquestionable.  His  experience  in  the 
handling  of  large  affairs  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  man  in  the  country,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  two 
citizens  who  have  held  the  presidential  office.  His  gen- 
eral equipment  of  knowledge  and  training  is,  we  think, 
more  marked  than  that  of  any  man  who  ever  aspired  to 
the  presidency  in  the  history  of  the  country.  The 
reason,  we  think,  why  this  very  likeable  and  exceptional 


man  fails  to  command  universal  acceptance  is  because, 
if  wc  may  repeat  a  figure  used  before,  he  appears  in  the 
character  of  a  led  horse.  If  he  were  manifestly  the 
independent  man  which  those  who  know  him  well  know 
him  to  be.  no  other  name  would  now  be  heard  in  con- 
nection with  the  next  presidency. 

An  incident  which  shows  the  way  the  wind  blows  in 
the  field  of  active  politics  has  occurred  within  a  week. 
For  various  reasons  connected  with  the  Taft  candi- 
dacy, the  President  has  wished  the  coming  national 
convention  held  at  some  place  other  than  Chicago. 
In  a  quiet  but  none  the  less  positive  way  he  has  sup- 
ported the  claims  of  Kansas  City.  The  choice  in  this 
matter  lies  with  the  Republican  Xational  Committee, 
and  this  committee  at  a  session  held  a  few  days  ago 
cast  the  die  for  Chicago.  The  meaning  of  this  is  that 
in  a  group  of  some  forty  representative  Republicans 
more  than  half  declined  to  be  guided  by  the  President's 
wishes.  The  incident  is  not,  indeed,  a  large  one,  but 
it  has  a  significance  which  in  the  present  state  of 
affairs  should  not  be  regarded  lightly. 


The  Point  of  Good  Faith. 

The  graft  inquisitors  have  confessed  in  open  court 
that  they  have  no  evidence  tending  to  incriminate  either 
Mr.  Mullally  or  Mr.  Abbott.  The  grand  jury,  in  an 
hour  of  death-bed  remorse,  has  asked  for  the  dis- 
missal of  its  own  indictments  against  Messrs.  Bro- 
beck,  Green,  and  Umbsen.  It  is  proved  by  the  record 
that  two  other  indictments  by  this  same  grand  jury- 
were  returned  upon  mere  presumption  and  without  any 
basis  in  the  form  of  definite  evidence.  In  the  light  of 
these  facts  it  seems  quite  superfluous  to  ask,  by  what 
principle  of  integrity  were  the  proceedings  in  these 
cases  originally  urged?  If  there  be  no  evidence  of 
crime,  where  is  the  justification  or  decency — where 
the  common  good  faith — in  charging  crime?  And  how- 
are  those  who  have  done  this  thing  going  to  square 
themselves  either  morally  or  legally  for  having  imposed 
upon  men  presumably  innocent  the  pains  and  penalties 
of  false  accusation?  Integrity,  responsibility,  good 
faith — these  appear  wholly  lacking  qualities  in  those 
who  have  usurped  control  of  the  machinery  of  justice, 
and  who  during  the  past  half  year  have  been  running 
amuck  with  it. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  relation  to  the  grand  jury  pro- 
cedure that  default  at  the  point  of  good  faith  mani- 
fests itself.  Mr.  Langdon,  glibly  explaining  the 
acquittal  of  Mr.  Ford,  asserts  that  it  was  due  to  failure 
to  put  Abraham  Ruef  on  the  witness  stand.  If  this 
be  so,  then  why  was  Ruef  not  put  on  the  stand?  Ruef 
was  in  the  custody  of  the  prosecution  and  has  been 
for  nearly  a  year.  He  has  been  wholly  subject  to 
prosecution  influences  in  a  wide  range,  from  the 
"sweating"  of  the  first  days  of  his  imprisonment  to 
such  cajolement  as  may  be  implied  in  social  and  con- 
vivial association  and  friendship  with  Mr.  Burns.  If 
Mr.  Langdon  now  sees  that  Ruef's  testimony  was 
essential,  why  did  he  not  put  that  precious  scoundrel 
on  the  stand?  Where  is  the  good  faith,  after  a  pro- 
cedure occupying  many  weeks,  costing  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  the  taxpayers'  money  and  tending  to  many 
forms  of  business  and  social  confusion,  in  taking  a 
course  calculated  to  end  in  fiasco?  Persons  associated 
with  the  prosecution  are  now  glibly  remarking  that 
they  did  not  expect  to  convict  Ford  "this  time."  Then 
why  was  he  tried  "this  time" — why  was  there  waste 
of  time  and  money  in  a  procedure  founded  in  fraudu- 
lent purpose  and  aiming  at  no  practical  result  ?  Where 
is  the  good  faith  in  spending  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars of  public  money,  of  subjecting  a  citizen  to  unspeak- 
able anxieties  and  to  a  prodigious  expense,  if  there  be 
no  intention  or  expectation  of  accomplishing  anything 
by  it? 

In  the  trial  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  so  Mr.  Langdon 
declares,  Ruef  will  be  put  on  the  stand.  The  assump- 
tion is  that  Ruef's  testimony  is  all  that  is  needed  to 
convict  the  defendant — although  we  are  not  able  to  see 
that  there  is  any  sound  foundation  for  this  theory. 
What  is  the  evidence  of  a  man  in  Ruef's  position 
worth  ?  He  stands  convicted  of  one  of  many  crimes 
charged  against  him — convicted,  but  not  yet  sentenced. 
The  day  of  sentence  has  been  fixed  again  and  again 
and  again,  and  it  has  again  and  again  and  again  been 
postponed.  The  reason  is  plain  enough.  It  has  been 
wished  to  hold  over  this  poor  wretch  the  sword  of  a 
sentence  which  in  the  discretion  of  the  court — we  had 
almost  written  the  inquisitors — may  be  made  either 
short  or  long.  Ruef  is  therefore  at  the  mercy  of  the 
prosecution.  Mr.  Langdon  has  said  that  Ruef's  "serv- 
ices" will  be  considered  in  relation  to  his  punishment — 
and  from  this  we  may  fairly  assume  that  it  is  for  the 
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short  term  or  a  long  term.  Now,  to  a  man  of  Ruct's 
known  character,  what  are  the  temptations  of  a  situa- 
tion like  this?  If  he  can  go  upon  the  stand  and  give 
such  interpretations  of  transactions  between  himself 
and  Mr.  Calhoun  as  will  tend  to  incriminate  the  latter, 
he  can  presumably  get  off  with  a  light  sentence  for  the 
crime  to  which  he  has  confessed,  and  escape  altogether 
the  penalties  of  the  many  score  other  crimes  for  which 
he  has  been  indicted.  We  say  this  is  to  be  presumed 
on  the  basis  of  Mr.  Langdon's  statement  that  Ruef's 
"services"  to  the  prosecution  will  be  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  his  punishment.  This  is  the  price  which  now 
for  a  year  has  been  dangled  before  the  eyes  of  this 
poor,  cringing  criminal,  supplemented  by  a  shameless 
bribery  in  the  form  of  maintenance  in  a  private  luxuri- 
ous prison,  surrounded  by  every  circumstance  of  luxury, 
permitted  to  go  and  come  at  his  pleasure,  to  entertain 
whom  he  has  pleased,  to  make  merry  at  pleasure  parties 
in  his  father's  house  in  social  and  friendly  companion- 
ship with  none  other  than  his  "personal  friend,"  Mr. 
\Y.  J.  Burns.  Considering  the  character  of  the  man, 
considering  the  enormity  of  the  bribe  offered  him,  con- 
sidering the  persuasions  and  cajolements  to  which  he 
has  been  subjected — considering  all  these  things,  let  us 
ask,  what  is  Mr.  Ruef  likely  to  do? 

And  yet  be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  Abraham  Ruef 
that  up  to  this  time  the  prosecution  has  not  "trusted" 
him.  By  this  we  may  fairly  presume  that  in  spite  of 
the  tremendous  temptations  dangled  before  his  gaze. 
Ruef  has  not  consented  to  "come  through"  with  such 
interpretations  of  his  relations  with  Calhoun  and  Ford 
as  the  inquisitors  desire.  It  is  barely  possible  that 
in  spite  of  the  general  obliquities  and  deformities  of 
his  character,  this  cringing  wretch  has  still  left  some 
shred  of  moral  sensibility  which  prompts  him  to  decline 
to  serve  his  prosecutors  and  gaolers  in  the  infamous 
business  of  devising  and  presenting  the  "evidence" 
essential  to  their  purposes.  Unspeakable  scoundrel  that 
he  is.  he  apparently  halts  when  it  is  demanded  of  him 
that  he  shall  "come  through"  with  what  the  prosecu- 
tion wants. 

Probably,  if  the  inquisitors  will  give  Ruef  assurance 
of  complete  immunity,  he  will  "come  through"  as 
required ;  it  is  almost  too  much  to  expect  that  a  nature 
like  his  should  resist  appeals  so  persuasively  and 
persistently  urged.  But  suppose  Ruef  does  "come 
through" — then  what  of  it?  What  is  the  worth  in 
morals  or  in  law  of  "evidence"  from  such  a  source 
and  under  such  circumstances?  Who  will  lend  serious 
credit  to  testimony  given  under  such  conditions  ?  Who 
would  consent,  if  the  case  were  one  of  direct  interest 
to  himself,  that  the  assertion  of  such  a  man  under  such 
circumstances  could  have  authority-  to  take  from  a  citi- 
zen of  fair  character  his  reputation  and  his  freedom? 


The  President's  Message. 
Perhaps  the  most  pertinent  remark  to  be  made  about 
the  President's  message  is  that  at  the  end  of  a  week 
there  seems  really  nothing  to  say  about  it.  It  was  too 
long,  too  "repetitious,"  too  evident  an  effort  to  main- 
tain even  while  watering-down  a  position  already  over- 
exploited.  In  reading  over  this  message — we  say  read- 
ing over  because  there  were  few  with  the  hardihood  to 
read  it  through — one  finds  new  motives  for  commend- 
ing the  heart  of  the  President,  likewise  new  motives 
for  distrusting  his  judgment.  Furthermore,  whoever 
will  study  the  document  carefully  can  hardly  fail  to 
see  evidences  of  the  lack  of  true  moral  courage.  The 
President  has  courage  of  a  kind,  too  much  of  it.  It 
is  a  kind  of  courage  which  must  be  sustained  by  the 
atmosphere  of  approval  and  laudation.  He  distinctly 
lacks  that  calm  quality  of  mind  capable  of  working 
against  the  tide,  in  opposition  to  the  wind,  without  the 
support  of  applause  from  the  back  benches.  His  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  current  events  is  precisely  to  the 
point.  He  takes  back  nothing;  he  stands  by  every- 
thing he  has  ever  said  or  done.  So  much  in  the  mat- 
ter of  saying;  but  in  the  very  phrases  with  which  he 
seeks  to  justify  and  sustain  himself  he  practically  makes 
apology  and  exhibits  his  own  lack  of  confidence  in  his 
own  courses.  Furthermore,  strong  men  never  undertake 
to  sermonize  themselves  into  the  popular  heart  when 
dealing  with  matters  of  policy.  Lincoln  took  pains  to 
make  things  very  clear,  but  he  never  burned  any  red  (ire 
nor  invoked  the  aid  of  slow  music ;  he  did  what  he 
thought  was  right,  made  his  reasons  plain,  and  went 
straight  forward.  Neither  Grant  nor  Cleveland  gave 
themselves  the  trouble  to  explain  or  to  apologize :  they 
moved  ahead,  aiming  at  what  they  had  in  view,  and 
left  it  to  the  future  and  to  results  to  sustair 
the  country.     Mr.  Roosevelt,  on  the  ot 
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both  patience  and  real  self-confidence  to  carry  himself 
against  even  temporary  scpialls  of  distrust  and  opposi- 
tion. 

The  President's  message  is  disappointing  in  that  it 
offers  no  clean-cut  and  certain  solution  of  our  financial 
problems.  It  is  to  the  Pacific  Coast  disappointing  in 
its  evasion  of  the  Japanese  issue.  It  is  generally  dis- 
appointing because,  in  spite  of  its  prodigious  length,  it 
affords  no  real  guide  to  legislation,  no  new  intellectual 
or  moral  lights  for  the  instruction  and  comfort  of  the 
people.  We  believe  it  is  the  opinion  of  those  who 
are  best  capable  of  judgment  in  such  matters  that  the 
President  has  failed  to  meet  a  great  emergency  with 
the  spirit  and  the  resource  which  the  occasion  called 
for.  Practically  the  message  will  have  no  effect  either 
upon  the  course  of  Congress  or  upon  the  thought  of  the 
country. 


Yellow  Press  Ignorances. 

There  are  certain  vagaries  of  yellow  journalism  that 
succeed  each  other  like  the  fashions  in  millinery  and 
dressmaking,  while  there  are  others  that  remain  in 
permanent  and  undisputed  possession  of  the  reporter's 
room.  Among  the  former  the  Argonaut  has  already 
mentioned  the  paroxysm  of  hero-worship  which  a  few 
years  ago  invariably  followed  a  disaster  of  any  kind, 
and  in  fact  any  event  that  made  it  possible  to  enthrone 
some  one  individual  for  the  convulsive  adulation  of  the 
crowd.  Hero-worship  has  been  followed  by  a  spasm 
of  superstition,  and  the  young  men  who  see  visions  and 
the  old  men  who  dream  dreams  have  been  allowed  to 
indulge  in  a  perfect  orgy  of  weird  and  ghostly  prophecy 
and  prevision,  of  which,  of  course,  we  never  hear  any- 
thing until  after  the  occurrence,  but  which  is  just  as 
useful  for  the  production  of  the  essential  thrill  and  for 
making  our  flesh  creep  on  a  winter  night. 

But  there  is  a  certain  stock  in  trade  that  is  always 
in  the  shop  window  of  the  yellow  journalist  and  that 
never  grows  stale.  Without  it  the  reporter  would  feel 
as  much  at  sea  as  if  he  were  bereft  of  his  pencil  or 
of  his  hysterical  imagination.  It  consists  of  a  number 
of  stock  phrases — stereotyped  phrases — that  are  never 
wanting  when  a  murder  or  a  suicide  has  to  be  described 
and  that  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  story  as  a  tail  is 
part  of  a  dog.  It  is  in  poisoning  tragedies  that  the 
yellow  scribe  fairly  revels.  There  is  always  some- 
thing mysterious  about  poisons,  and  mysteries  are  his 
daily  diet.  Himself  possessed  of  a  dense  and  sub- 
human ignorance,  he  assumes,  and  rightly  so,  that  his 
readers  are  similarly  afflicted,  and  so  he  plunges  into 
a  perfect  carnival  of  dime-novel  phraseology  of  which 
a  drug-store  apprentice  would  be  heartily  ashamed. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a  wretched  being  who 
some  time  ago  killed  himself  by  taking  strychnine. 
The  yellow  reporter,  giving  free  rein  to  the  ferment 
that  he  calls  his  imagination,  described  how  the  vic- 
tim raised  the  "deadly  acid"  to  his  lips  and  committed 
the  "rash  act,"  etc.  Now  strychnine  is  certainly 
deadly,  but  it  is  not  an  acid,  and  only  abysmal  ignor- 
ance could  so  describe  it.  Strychnine  is  a  vegetable 
alkaloid,  it  might  almost  be  said  to  be  a  typical  alka- 
loid, but  "deadly  acid"  was  the  correct  yellow  term  for 
all  poisons,  and  so  it  had  to  be  dragged  in  by  the  neck 
to  do  its  wonted  service.  When  Cuvier  was  asked  to 
criticise  a  dictionary  definition  of  a  crab  as  a  "red 
fish  that  walked  sideways,"  he  said  that  the  description 
was  admirable  with  the  slight  exceptions  that  a  crab 
was  not  red,  that  it  was  not  a  fish,  and  that  it  did  not 
walk  sideways.  But  what  does  the  yellow  reporter 
know,  or  care,  about  the  alphabet  of  chemistry  or, 
indeed,  about  anything  else?  Just  about  as  much  as 
his  reader,  which  is  nothing  at  all. 

One  more  illustration  may  be  selected  out  of  dozens. 
In  another  case  of  suicide,  that  of  a  woman  who  killed 
herself  with  laudanum,  the  victim's  act  was  described 
in  the  usual  time-honored  phrases,  and  we  were  then 
told  that  she  "fell  in  convulsions  to  the  ground."  Far 
be  it  from  us  to  deny  that  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world  a  poisonous  dose  of  laudanum 
had  this  extraordinary  effect,  but  we  doubt  it,  while 
making  all  due  allowances  for  a  feminine  love  of 
novelty.  Laudanum,  which  is  the  tincture  of  opium, 
does  not  produce  convulsions.  Its  effect  is  entirely  the 
contrary,  but  the  description  of  the  poor  woman  fall- 
ing "in  convulsions  to  the  ground"  was  so  much  more 
graphic,  so  much  more  thrilling,  so  much  more  satis- 
factory to  the  groundlings. 

It  is  ai  interesting  question  whether  the  writers  who 

commit   these   descriptive   atrocities — and   they   appear 

steadily  t-are  themselves  ignoramuses  or  whether  they 

111  rely    trading    contemptuously    on    the    mental 

rit,    of  their   readers.     Perhaps   it   is   a   little   of 


both.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  there  is  anywhere  in 
the  world  a  city  editor  who  does  not  know  that  cyanide 
of  potassium  or  strychnine  are  alkalis  and  not  acids, 
and  that  opium  does  not  produce  convulsions,  but  if. 
there  is  indeed  such  a  journalistic  curiosity,  he  is  to 
be  found  only  in  the  yellow  press,  where  education  and 
intelligence  are  disabilities  and  conscience  prohibitive. 


The  Bay  Shore  Cut-Off. 

It  will  be  interesting  and  otherwise  worth  while  to 
observe  effects  to  follow  improvements  just  inaugurated 
by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  in  the  matter  of  its 
entrance  into  San  Francisco  from  the  south.  The  old 
circuitous  route  through  the  Mission  and  southward 
around  the  Mission  hills  by  way  of  the  Valencia-Street 
station  and  Ocean  View  now  gives  way  to  a  direct  route 
over  practically  level  tracks  along  the  bay  shore  and 
through  a  series  of  five  tunnels  which  pierce  the  ridges 
at  points  where  they  abruptly  approach  the  bay.  The 
saving  in  distance  in  the  new  route  as  compared  with 
the  old  is  slight — only  2.65  miles — a  far  greater  advan- 
tage being  at  the  point  of  gradients.  The  highest  point 
above  the  base  line  on  the  new  route  is  only  twenty 
feet,  while  by  way  of  Valencia  Street  and  Ocean  View 
the  line  attains  an  elevation  of  292  feet.  Whoever 
knows  anything  at  all  about  the  working  disadvantage 
of  heavy  grades  and  sharp  curves  will  appreciate  the 
prodigious  practical  difference  between  a  straight  line 
on  a  practically  water  level  and  a  circuitous  line  through 
a  hilly  region.  There  is  a  still  further  advantage  in 
the  fact  that  on  the  new  line  trains  will  be  able  to  make 
full  speed  to  and  from  a  point  only  a  few  hundred  feet 
south  of  the  Townsend-Street  station,  whereas  on  the 
Valencia-Street  line  there  is  a  run  of  several  miles 
under  slow  bell,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  route  lies 
through  the  city  or  through  closely  populated  environs. 

The  making  of  this  cut-off  has  been  a  prodigious 
work,  whether  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
engineer  or  the  investor.  The  five  tunnels,  the  longest 
of  which  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  and  the 
shortest  nearly  an  equal  distance,  form  only  part  of  the 
achievement,  for  the  connecting  spaces  between  tun- 
nels in  large  part  cover  arms  of  the  bay  or  low  and 
swampy  ground  through  which  causeways  or  moles 
have  had  to  be  built.  The  work  of  the  roadbed  maker, 
like  that  of  the  tunnel  borer,  has  been  colossal;  and  as 
one  views  the  finished  job  he  can  but  marvel  at  the  skill, 
the  courage,  and  the  financial  resource  which  has 
wrought  this  splendid  result. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  improvement  will  be  to 
bring  every  point  below  San  Bruno  approximately 
twenty  minutes  nearer  to  San  Francisco.  Fast  trains 
to  San  Jose,  which  in  times  past  have  made  the  run 
in  an  hour  and  a  half,  have  been  placed  on  a  schedule 
of  an  hour  and  ten  minutes,  while  the  slower  trains, 
hitherto  taking  two  hours  for  the  trip,  will  make  it  by 
the  cut-off  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  time  between 
the  Townsend-Street  station  and  other  points  down  the 
peninsula  is  proportionally  reduced.  Local  trains  will 
make  the  distance  to  San  Mateo  in  half  an  hour,  to 
Redwood  City  in  approximately  forty-five  minutes,  and 
so  on  down  the  line.  What  this  means  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  public  requires  no  exploitation. 

It  is  suggested,  and  with  an  excellent  show  of  reason, 
that  this  new  facility,  in  conjunction  with  that  of 
another  cut-off  now  in  the  making  between  Mayfield 
and  Los  Gatos,  will  make  the  peninsula  as  far  as 
the  Saratoga  and  Los  Gatos  hills  a  formidable  rival 
of  the  east-bay  and  north-bay  regions.  If  this  shall 
happen,  it  will  not  be  the  first  time  that  across-the-bay 
settlement  has  been  checked  through  engineering 
achievements.  When  San  Francisco  was  first  settled 
nobody  thought  it  possible  that  any  future  development 
of  the  city  would  carry  it  far  west  of  the  comparatively 
level  space  which  bordered  the  original  shore  line  of 
the  Yerba  Buena  Cove.  Very  early  in  the  history  of 
the  settlement  the  attention  of  home-makers  was 
attracted  to  the  east  side  of  the  bay,  where  the  land 
was  level  and  where  the  climatic  advantages  were 
notable.  The  movement  Oaklandward  was  early  and 
rapid;  indeed,  there  was  a  time  when  it  looked  as  if 
the  larger  part  of  what  we  may  term  the  domestic  city 
would  be  on  the  eastern  shore.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  the  late  A.  S.  Halladie  turned  the  tide  towards 
the  hilly  region  of  the  peninsula  by  his  invention  of 
the  cable  street  car.  Almost  immediately  this  new 
device  brought  the  Oakland  movement  to  a  dead  halt, 
for  with  the_  new  facility  it  was  found  practicable  to 
extend  the  residence  district  into  the  hilly  country  west- 
ward. Recently,  with  increase  in  trans-bay  facilities, 
and  especially  since  the  disaster,  the  across-bay  move- 
ment has  been  large.     Within  two  years  the  popula- 


tion of  Oakland  has  increased  hardly  less  than  30  per 
cent,  while  Berkeley  has  grown  from  a  village  of  six- 
teen or  eighteen  thousand  people  to  an  ambitious  city 
claiming  forty  thousand.  Indeed,  there  are  moments 
after  dinner — even  in  the  prohibition  district — when  an 
exuberant  and  confiding  Berkeley  host  will  assure  you 
that  the  town  "has  a  round  fifty  thousand — not  a  soul 
less,  sir!" 

It  would  not  be  surprising  if  now,  with  twenty 
minutes  cut  from  down-peninsula  schedules,  with  San 
Mateo  only  half  an  hour  away,  with  San  Jose  only  a 
little  more  than  an  hour,  and  with  Saratoga  and  Los 
Gatos  only  an  hour  and  a  quarter  from  the  city,  there 
should  be  a  heavy  movement  southward.  All  that  may 
be  said  for  Oakland  and  Berkeley  on  the  score  of  cli- 
mate may  be  double-discounted  with  respect  to  the 
region  anywhere  below  Belmont.  It  is  practically 
at  Belmont  that  the  characteristic  valley  climate  is 
reached.  True,  it  is  warmer  at  Millbrae  than  in  the 
city,  still  warmer  at  San  Mateo  than  at  Millbrae;  but 
it  is  not  until  the  ridge  which  extends  from  the  hills 
to  the  bay  near  Belmont  is  left  behind  that  distinctive 
valley  conditions  of  atmosphere  are  reached.  And 
with  the  soft  and  bland  air  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley 
and  foothills  practically  near  as  open  as  Berkeley,  there 
is  reason  for  the  belief  just  now  strong  in  the  minds 
of  realty  owners  that  thousands  who  love  the  country 
and  who  for  various  reasons  seek  soft  inland  airs  will 
flock  southward  in  multiplied  numbers.  To  those  who 
love  the  foothills,  where  all  the  conditions  of  living 
are  unsurpassed,  if,  indeed,  they  are  equaled  else- 
where, the  Saratoga-Los  Gatos  district,  only  a  little 
more  than  an  hour  distant  from  the  city,  will  present 
extraordinary  attractions. 

It  will  indeed  be  interesting  to  observe  developments 
under  the  new  conditions.  And  let  us  remark  inci- 
dentally that  one  of  the  ways  to  stifle  a  movement 
which  would  seem  to  be  all  but  inevitable  is  for  the  real 
estate  exploiter  to  get  in  his  deadly  work  by  possessing 
himself  of  the  best  situations,  spoiling  the  face  of 
nature  by  schemes  of  tawdry  embellishment,  and  by 
running  up  prices  beyond  reason  and  equity.  This  sort 
of  thing  has  been  done  elsewhere,  to  the  ruin  of  many 
a  promising  suburban  district,  and  there  is  reason  to 
fear  that  we  may  witness  something  like  it  in  the  down- 
peninsula  region. 

While  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  is  doing  so 
much  in  the  way  of  improving  its  facilities  for  getting 
into  San  Francisco,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  it 
has  not  gone  further  to  establish  its  passenger  station 
nearer  the  centre  of  the  city.  If,  instead  of  at  Third 
and  Townsend  Streets,  the  general  station  could  be 
established  somewhere  on  Market  between  Second  and 
Twelfth  Streets,  it  would  do  almost  as  much  for  the 
public  convenience  as  the  Bay  Shore  cut-off.  It  is  the 
modern  policy  in  transportation  to  bring  passen- 
ger stations  as  near  as  possible  to  centres  of  popula- 
tion. The  Gould  people  have  carried  this  policy  so 
far  as  almost  to  make  a  hobby  of  it.  Some  four  or 
live  years  ago,  in  the  face  of  extraordinary  opposition, 
the  Gould  managers  forced  a  way  into  the  heart  of 
Pittsburg,  and  today  the  investment  of  something  more 
than  thirty  millions  to  this  end  is  said  to  be  the  best 
asset  of  the  whole  system.  The  day  will  surely  come 
when  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Southern  Pacific  to 
land  its  passengers  at  Market  Street,  and,  viewed  from 
the  outside,  now  would  seem  a  favorable  time  for  the 
change. 


There  is  at  present  only  one  route  across  the  South 
American  continent  from  east  to  west  which  the  trav- 
eler can  take  without  resorting  to  muleback  journeys 
for  long  distances.  The  road  is  the  route  from  Val- 
paraiso to  Buenos  Ayres,  which  can,  except  in  winter 
time,  be  covered  by  railroad  and  stage,  the  railroads  at 
the  ends  and  the  stage  route,  of  course,  over  the  moun- 
tain passes.  Two  days  will  suffice  for  the  nine- 
hundred-mile  trip,  but  at  that  it  is  not  without  its  dis- 
comforts and  even  perils.  Before  many  years  have 
passed,  however,  it  is  predicted  that  there  will  be  at 
least  three  railroads  across  the  Andes,  one  of  them 
being  transcontinental,  the  other  connecting  with  steam- 
ers on  the  Amazon  or  its  tributaries. 


Speaker  Cannon,  in  a  letter  to  J.  McCan  Davis  of 
Springfield,  Illinois,  says  that  statements  that  he  wants 
the  Illinois  delegation  to  the  national  convention  for 
trading  purposes  are  "far-fetched  and  absolutely  un- 
true." 

■■» 

A   report   from   London   says   that   James   Bryce   is 

about  to  retire  from  his  position  as  British  ambassador 

to  Washington  and  that  he  will  be  succeeded  by  Sir 

Henry  Howard,  now  British  minister  at  The  Hague. 

■  ■■ 

The  Baltic  Sea  is  not  salty  enough  to  sustain  the  life 
of  the  oyster. 


December  14.  1907. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  NEW  YORK  HORSE  SHOW. 


In    Spite   of   a    Fine    Display  the  Annual   Event    Has    Not 
Been  a  Success. 


Only  with  the  last  day  of  the  Horse  Show  has  come 
the  official  admission  of  failure.  Of  course,  the  failure 
might  have  been  a  great  deal  worse.  There  might  have 
been  an  actual  deficit  in  the  finances,  and  considering 
all  the  circumstances  of  hard  times  and  the  like  the 
absence  of  a  profit  may  lie  endured  with  fortitude. 
There  is  no  profit,  but  then  neither  is  there  a  loss. 

This  has  been  made  clear  enough  by  President  Fel- 
lowes.  who  makes  a  rather  doleful  attempt  to  explain 
the  situation.  Certainly  he  has  no  cause  for  self- 
reproach.  The  management  did  everything  within 
their  power  and  did  it  successfully.  Exhibitors  sent 
their  best,  and  it  was  a  good  best.  The  Horse  Show 
is  an  established  institution  and  one  of  the  things  that 
it  was  the  correct  thing  to  see.  But  somehow  the 
people  did  not  come.  It  may  have  been  the  bad 
weather,  it  may  have  been  the  unusual  counter- 
attractions  of  the  opera;  it  may  have  been  the  depres- 
sion, or  it  may  have  been  all  three  combined.  It  is  not 
for  the  executive  to  explain.  The  Horse  Show  has  had 
a  bad  year  and  it  must  rest  at  that.  Public  patronage 
to  the  extent  of  about  $45,000  has  kept  away,  and  there- 
fore there  is  nothing  to  divide  except  mutual  sym- 
pathies. 

But  society  is  not  to  blame.  Society  did  its  whole 
duty  by  the  Horse  Show  and  turned  up  in  its  accus- 
tomed splendor.  It  was  the  public  that  stayed  away, 
the  people  who  pay  moderate  prices  and  who  are  sup- 
posed to  come  in  response  to  the  twin  attractions  of  fine 
horses  and  fine  dresses.  There  are  those  who  say  that 
the  great  public  is  resentful  at  society  and  is  in  no 
mood  to  see  the  evidences  of  lavish  expenditure  upon 
pleasure,  but  then  there  are  always  those  who  try  to 
explain  the  popular  mood,  which  every  one  knows  can 
not  he  explained.  The  fact  remains  that  the  boxes 
were  full  while  the  promenade,  the  galleries,  and  even 
the  restaurants  were  sparsely  peopled. 

Space  entirely  prevents  any  general  review  of  the 
events,  which  have  become  a  matter  of  record.  C.  YV. 
Watson  of  Baltimore  was  the  biggest  winner  of  the 
week  with  twelve  blue  ribbons  and  four  reds.  Judge 
Moore  of  Chicago  came  next  with  eleven  blues  and 
four  reds.  The  Vanderbilts.  from  whom  much  was 
expected,  made  a  rather  disappointing  showing.  Regi- 
nald Yanderbilt  took  six  blues  and  seven  reds,  while 
Alfred  Yanderbilt  has  come  very  much  lower  still. 
The  knowing  ones  say  that  the  Yanderbilt  horses  have 
been  shown  too  much  and  that  their  best  points  have 
been  dulled  by  their  recent  English  trip.  Among 
notable  winners  may  be  mentioned  Mrs.  Charles  Hur- 
Icamp.  who  took  first  prize  with  her  Geneseo  for  light- 
weight hunters;  Miss  Banahan.  for  her  champion  pair, 
also-  for  horse  and  best  appointed  rig,  and  Lehman 
Strauss,  who  took  first  prize  with  his  Fad  and  Folly 
for  pairs  of  horses  in  harness.  Mrs.  John  Gerken  was 
successful  in  the  class  for  pony  stallions  and  brood 
mares.  August  Belmont  carried  away  first  prize  for 
polo  pony  stallions  with  Fume,  while  Fred  Pabst  won 
first  prize  for  hackney  fillies  with  his  Merry  Pet. 

To  attempt  even  an  enumeration  of  the  society  feat- 
ures would  be  impossible.  Perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing figure  on  the  ground  was  that  of  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  but  she  came  only  once,  and  in  the  after- 
noon, sitting  with  Miss  Gladys  Yanderbilt  and  Count 
Szechenyi  in  Alfred  G.  Yanderbilt's  box.  There  have 
been  stories  floating  about  that  the  count  with  the  un- 
pronounceable name.  who.  as  all  the  world  now  knows, 
is  Miss  Gladys  Vanderbilt's  fiance,  had  been  slighted 
by  the  lady's  brothers  at  Newport.  That  may,  of 
course,  be  true,  but  if  so,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
entente  cordiale  has  been  restored  and  that  the  count 
comes  once  more  under  the  "most  favored  nation" 
clause.  He  was  certainly  greeted  with  cordiality  and 
the  trio  made  several  rounds  of  the  inclosure. 

It  is  very  certain  that  Alfred  Yanderbilt  is  most  pop- 
ular among  the  regular  horsemen,  who  care  nothing 
at  all  about  caste  and  bestow  their  favors  only  upon 
true  horse  lovers.  He  is  certainly  indefatigable.  He 
is  in  the  Garden  at  9  o'clock  every  morning  and  attends 
personally  to  the  exercising  of  his  horses.  At  luncheon 
time  again  he  returns  to  the  attack,  hardly  allowing 
time  for  his  own  needs,  and  showing  in  every  way  that 
he  is  a  past  master  in  the  craft  and  that  horses  have 
been  his  serious  studyr. 

About  the  costumes  a  whole  book  could  be  written 
and  still  there  would  be  something  to  say.  The 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  was  dressed  in  navy  blue,  with 
a  sable  coat  and  a  long  stole  of  Russian  sable  from  her 
neck  to  the  bottom  of  her  skirt.  She  wore  a  picture 
hat  of  blue  with  a  scarf  of  Russian  sable.  Mrs.  E. 
Francis  Hyde  was  beautifully  dressed  in  mulberry  satin 
with  a  hat  of  ermine.  She  wore  a  string  of  pearls  with 
a  diamond  pendant.  Mrs.  C.  YV.  Watson  attracted 
much  admiration  by  her  gown  of  black  velvet  with  dia- 
mond ornaments.  Her  hat  was  of  the  same  velvet 
with  a  drooping  black  plume.  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Will- 
shire  wore  mauve  crepe  with  orchids  and  a  hat  with 
blue  willow  plume.  Mrs.  Alfred  G.  Yanderbilt  was 
remarkable  for  a  gown  of  cream-colored  satin  and  a 
brown  tulle  hat  trimmed  in  gold.  Mrs.  Reginald  Yan- 
derbilt wore  white  satin  and  ermine  and  a  large  white 
picture  hat.  Mrs.  James  Speyer  was  dressed  in  mul- 
beriy  satin,  with  diamond  ornaments  and  ermine,  while 
Mrs.  Henry  Siegel  was  gowned  in  black  and  gold  with 
.a  crimson  hat  and  a  long  crimson  plume.  Other 
notable  costumes  were  those  of  Mrs.  E.  Francis  Hvde. 


who  wore  white  lace;  Mrs.  Van  Antwerp  of  Baltimore, 
who  was  dressed  in  gold-brown  satin  with  pink  roses 
and  a  large  brown  picture  hat  with  brown  plumes,  and 
Mrs.  Reginald  De  Koven.  who  was  dressed  in  black 
and  white  lace:  Mrs.  T.  I.  Oakley  Rhinelander  wore 
sapphire  blue  crepe,  and  Mrs.  Frcyiinghuysen  pale  blue 
liberty  satin  with  picture  hat  of  the  same  color. 
New  York,  December  7.  1907.  Flaneur. 


RECENT    VERSE. 


Custer's  Attack 


Low  in   the   fertile  vale  by   Tunstall's   Run 

A  rainy  rifle  skirmish  closed  the  day. 

Beyond   the   April-swollen   narrow   stream, 

Lee's   stubborn   rearguard   veteran    raggedies 

Lay  prone  amid   last   year's  tobacco   stalks, 

Shooting  hot   Enfields  straight   from   red-mud  pools, 

While  from  their  rear  four  angry  howitzers, 

High   set  on  Armistead's  Plantation   Hill. 

Flamed  shrieking  shell  o'erhead  across  the  bridge 

That  Custer  raged  to  seize  before  black  night 

Should  close  his  daylong  toil   in  mud  and  rain. 

Thrice  did  we  gallop  vainly  at  the  planks. 

Then  vainly  strove  on  foot  the  pass  to  win. 

Till   through  the  drizzling  dark  but  flashes  showed 

The  points  where  sullen  rifles  opposite  rang, 

And  back  we  straggled,  stumbling  up  the  slope 

Where  L'nion  buglers  shrilled  the  bivouac. 

Ninety  unanswering  voices  told  our  loss 

While  silence  ruled  so  deep  we  heard  the  rain's 

Small  rataplan  on  ponchos  and  on  hats, 

Until   the  crackling  rail-fence  company  fires 

Lighted  the  piney  length  of  Custer's  Ridge. 

— E.  W.  Thomson,  in  Atlantic  Monthly. 


In  Praise  of  Keats. 

All  over-thumbed,  dog-eared,  and  stained  with  grass, 

All  bleached  with  sun  and  time,  and  eloquent 

Of  afternoons   in  golden   houred   Romance, 

You  turn  them  o'er,  these  comrade  books  of  mine, 

And  idly  ask  me  what  I  think  of  Keats. 
But   let   me  likewise  question  you  round   whom 
The  clangor  of  the  Market  sweeps  and  clings : 
In   summer   toward   the   murmurous   close   of  June 
Have  you  e'er  walked  some  dusty  meadow  path 
That   faced  the  sun   and  quivered   in   the  heat, 
And  as  you  brushed  through  grass  and  daisy -drift, 
Found  glowing  on  some  sun-burnt  little  knoll 
One   deep,  red,   over-ripe   wild   strawberry'? — 
The  sweetest  fruit  beneath   Canadian  skies. 
And  in  that  sun-bleached  field  the  only  touch 
Of  lustrous  color  to  redeem  the  spring — 
The  flame-red  passion  of  life's  opulence 
Grown  over-sweet  and  soon  ordained  to  death  ! 

And  have  you  ever  caught  up  in  your  hand 
That  swollen   globe  of  soft  deliciousness? 
You  notice  first  the  color,  richly  red ; 
And  then  the  odor,   strangely  sweet  and  sharp. 
And  last  of  all.  you  crush  its  ruddy  core 
Against  your  lips,  till   color,  taste,   and  scent 
Might  make  your  stained  mouth  stop  the  murmur;  "This 
The  very  heart  of  summer  that  I  crush  !" — 
So  poignant,  through  its  lusciousness  it  seems! 
Then  what's  the  need,  Old  Friend,  of  foolish  words : 
I've  shown  you  now  just  what  I  think  of  Keats. 
— From  "The  Woman  in  the  Rain,"  by  Arthur  Stringer. 

The  election  of  a  Jew — Ernest  Nathan — to  be  mayor 
of  Rome — the  first  Jew  who,  it  is  said,  has  ever  held 
that  office — sees  the  bread  of  an  old  kindness  returning 
after  many  years  (observes  the  New  York  Globe).  To 
Mazzini.  when  an  exile  from  Italy  in  England,  the 
Nathan  family  extended  hospitality.  Mazzini's  name 
is  linked  with  that  of  Garibaldi  and  Victor  Emmanuel 
in  the  regeneration  of  modern  Italy.  In  him  Carlyle 
saw  a  martyr  soul,  "one  of  those  rare  men.  numerable 
unfortunately  as  units  in  the  world."  And  he  was  the 
spirit  of  that  Roman  republic  which  for  a  few  short 
weeks  in  the  year  1S4S  planted  a  milestone  on  the  road 
to  Italian  nationalization,  and  endured  the  first  siege 
that  it  had  known  since  a  time  before  the  birth  of 
Shakespeare.  He  was  one  of  its  rulers,  a  triumvir, 
and,  though  worsted  in  this  event,  raised  his  head  again 
and  again  to  see  Italy  triumph.  It  is  a  singular  coin- 
cidence that  a  member  of  that  familv  which  opened 
its  doors  to  the  wandering  patriot  in  England  should 
now  be  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Imperial  City. 


After  nearly  five  years  of  discouraging  work  the  new 
subway  tunnel  under  the  North  River  is  completed,  and 
formally  opened.  By  this  line  subway  trains  will  run 
from  Borough  Hall  in  Brooklyn  to  the  upper  part  of 
Manhattan  Island  and  the  Bronx.  Eventually  the  sub- 
way will  be  extended  in  Brooklyn.  The  trip  from  the 
Bowling  Green  station,  Manhattan,  to  the  Borough  Hall 
Station,  Brooklyn,  will  be  made  in  less  than  four 
minutes.  The  tunnel,  which  is  considered  one  of  the 
finest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  was  begun  on  December 
19,  1902.  The  difficulties  were  enormous,  and  at  one 
time  some  engineers  advocated  abandoning  the  whole 
project.  The  under-river  section  of  the  tunnel  is  4365 
feet  long,  to  which  are  added  several  thousand  feet  by 
the  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  extensions,  where  the 
tunnel  reallv  becomes  a  subway. 


Some  interesting  details  concerning  the  fighting 
strength  of  the  great  battleship  fleet  which  will  sail  for 
the  Pacific  next  Monday  are  furnished  by  Walter  Scott 
Meriwether  in  an  article  in  the  current  Harper's 
Weekly.  These  details,  which  were  acquired  officially, 
give  as  follows  the  strength  of  the  various  sixteen 
battleships  in  guns  and  men,  respectively:  The  Con- 
necticut. 24,  881;  the  Kansas.  24,  850;  the  Louisiana. 
24,  881 ;  the  Vermont,  24.  881 ;  the  Virginia.  24.  812:  the 
Georgia.  24.  S12:  the  New  Jersey,  24,  812:  the  Rhode 
Island.  24.  812;  the  Alabama,  18,  713;  the  Illinois,  22, 
690;  the  Kearsargc,  22,  690:  the  Kentucky,  22.  686;  the 
Ohio,  2H.  800;  the  Maine,  20,  813;  the  Minnesota,  24. 
881 ;  the  Missouri.  20,  779.  The  total  tonnage  of  the 
battleships  is  estimated  at  223,836. 


POLITICO-PERSONAL. 

William  J.  Bryan,  in  the  course  of  a  lecture  at  I  on- 
nellsville,  Pennsylvania,  said  he  believed  Wall-Street 
speculation  to  be  the  cause  of  the  present  financial 
situation. 

Mayor  Johnson  of  Cleveland  says  that  all  the  talk 
about  his  succeeding  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  is  nonsense.  He  qualified 
the  statement,  however,  by  saying  that  it  i-;  nonsense  at 
this  time. 

Senator  W.  E.  Borah  of  Idaho  says  that  his  State 
will  probably  send  an  uninstructed  delegation  to  the 
national  convention.  Taft,  Senator  Borah  says,  is 
very  strong  in  Idaho,  and  he  has  recently  detected 
some  Hughes  sentiment. 

Anna  Held,  the  actress,  has  visited  the  White  House 
and  was  accorded  an  interview  with  the  President. 
On  leaving.  Miss  Held  was  overheard  to  remark,  "Isn't 
he  cute?  And  he  has  such  a  delightful  faculty  of 
saying  the  right  thing." 

Tom  Watson  of  Georgia  has  been  invited  to  visit  the 
President  at  the  White  House.  Mr.  Watson  advocates 
the  issue  of  $500,000,000  of  greenbacks  as  a  means  of 
relieving  the  financial  situation  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  President  wishes  to  discuss  the  matter  with  him. 

Speaker  Cannon  says  he  never  feels  better  than  when 
he  is  smoking.  When  he  made  this  remark  to  a  re- 
porter he  was  then  lighting  his  seventh  cigar.  He 
added.  "The  fellow  who  said  I  only  smoke  three  a  day 
is  not  exactly  a  nature  faker,  but  he  is  of  the  same 
breed." 

Secretary  Cortelyou  has  taken  steps  to  ascertain  the 
extent  to  which  the  banks  of  the  great  cities  are  paving 
gold  to  their  customers  for  internal  revenue  and  post- 
office  obligations.  This  is  understood  to  mean  that 
Washington  will  withdraw  its  deposits  in  national 
banks  if  they  do  not  meet  legitimate  demands  for  real 
money. 

The  plans  of  the  New  York  Republican  leaders  who 
are  working  to  hold  the  party  in  the  State  in  line  for 
the  Roosevelt  candidate  for  President  are  said  to 
include  the  nomination  of  Speaker  James  W.  Wads- 
worth,  Jr.,  for  governor  next  fall  and  the  election  of 
State  Chairman  Timothy  L.  Woodruff  to  be  United 
States  senator. 

Governor  Hughes  has  created  perplexity  among 
orthodox  politicians  of  New  York  by  his  statement  that 
he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  organization  of  either 
house  of  the  Legislature.  That  fact,  he  says,  was  well 
understood  last  year.  "I  have  not  consulted  or  com- 
municated with  any  one  on  the  subject.  I  am  not  con- 
cerned, officially  or  individually." 

A  Canadian  statesman,  making  a  speech  in  New 
York,  said  that  England  was  now  a  republic  with  an 
hereditary  president  and  that  the  United  States  was 
now  a  monarchy  with  an  elected  king.  It  was  that 
remark,  according  to  the  reports,  that  started  ex- 
Senator  Spooner,  at  the  same  dinner,  upon  his  criti- 
cism of  President  Roosevelt  and  his  centralization 
policies. 

Senator  La  Follette's  presidential  qualifications  were 
discussed  at  a  banquet  given  in  St.  Paul  by  the  Minne- 
sota Shippers  and  Receivers'  Association.  James 
Peterson  of  Minneapolis,  toastmaster,  praised  Secretary 
Taft  as  a  man  of  undoubted  honor  and  ability,  but 
said  that  unless  the  secretary  opposed  the  reelection  of 
Senator  Foraker  the  Republican  party  must  seek  else- 
where for  a  presidential  candidate. 

Among  those  who  have  recently  had  interviews  with 
the  President  and  who  have  then  declared  themselves 
in  favor  of  a  third  term  are  Senator  Scott  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Senator  Piles  of  Washington.  ex-Senator  Stewart 
of  Nevada,  Senator  Curtis  of  Kansas,  Governor  Hoch 
of  Kansas,  Representative  Langlev  of  Kentucky.  ex- 
Senator  Allee  of  Delaware.  Senator  Clark  of  Wyoming, 
and  Representative  Vreeland  of  New  York. 

Governor  Guild  of  Massachusetts,  asked  as  to  the 
action  of  his  State  in  presidential  matters,  replied:  "I 
think  my  State  would  be  for  Taft — if  Roosevelt  is  not 
a  candidate.  He  would  sweep  the  country.  The  Taft 
family  comes  from  Massachusetts,  raised  up  in  Worces- 
ter County,  and  we  have  a  warm  feeling  for  the 
Secretary  of  War.  But  there  is  but  little  talk  at  this 
time.  It  will  be  Taft  in  Massachusetts  if  it  is  not 
Roosevelt." 

Governor  Willson  of  Kentucky,  asked  as  to  the 
causes  that  led  to  his  recent  election,  replies  as  fol- 
lows: "I  was  elected  because  of  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  people  of  Kentucky  with  the  group  of  men  who 
had  taken  control  of  the  Democratic  organization  and 
all  its  party  machinerv  and  had  used  it  to  perpetuate 
themselves  in  office,  and  also  because  the  people  were 
tired  of  using  the  Goebel  murder  for  the  third  time  as 
a  campaign  argument." 

Justice  Brewer  amplifies  and  explains  his  "Hid, 
Seek"  speech  in  the  following  way:  "I   said  the  Presi- 
dent   was  playing  hide  and   seek   with   the  nomination, 
and  I   mean  it.      He  has  declared  that  he  is  not  a  can- 
didate   for    reelection,    and    I    take    him    at    his    . 
because   1   believe  him  to  be  an  honest  man:  but   I   do 
believe  be  would  like  to  control  the  convention,     llis 
every   action   points   that    way.   and    1   am  only   on. 
many  persons  who  have  called  attention  It 

certainly  looks  as  if  he  desires  to  name  h 


THE    ARGONAUT 


December  14.  1907. 


THE  HEART  OF  A  STATUE. 


Under  the  spell  of  mystical  tales  and  of  the  eventful 
history  of  the  past.  I  became,  in  early  childhood,  a  vic- 
tim to  that  love  for  antiquity  which  touches  youth  as 
with  the  silencing  finger  of  age.  As  the  ancient  times 
sleep  in  the  forgetfulness  of  the  present  busy  world, 
so,  in  my  childish  mind,  never  awoke  a  wholesome 
interest  in  the  activities  of  today;  and  so,  too,  as  this 
tale  will  show,  has  this  influence  put  into  an  unwaking 
sleep  of  mystery  all  that  my  life  held  dear.  How  fortu- 
nate, I  thought,  that  a  safe  age  for  traveling  and  suf- 
ficient means  came  together!  How  differently  I  think 
now ! 

In  my  twentieth  year,  I  left  home  to  visit  in  body  the 
scenes  through  which  print  had  enabled  my  mind  to 
rove.  With  the  details,  the  discoveries,  the  delving 
jovs  of  my  fifteen  years'  tour,  this  narrative  has  naught 
to  do;  but  in  a  seemingly  trivial  incident  of  my  sojourn 
in  the  Upper  Valley  of  the  Nile,  it  has  its  fateful 
beginning.  One  wanders  through  that  lovely  vale,  in 
which  the  many  monuments  seem  but  detached  parts 
of  the  skeleton  of  a  gigantic  p;.st,  as  a  dreamer,  and 
now,  in  the  shadows  cast  by  the  events  I  am  to  relate, 
it,  indeed,  floats  in  my  memory  as  the  frightful  visions 
which  throng  a  sleep  induced  by  an  oriental  drug. 

One  day.  toward  the  close  of  my  wanderings,  I  stood 
before  the  white  rock-hewn  temple  of  Abou-Simbul, 
or  Abu-Simbel,  in  Xubia,  gazing  in  rapt  meditation 
upon  one  of  the  huge  stone  figures  which  for  two  thou- 
sand years  have  quietly  sat  by  its  portal.  It  was  my 
second  visit  to  the  place,  charmed  back  by  the  face  of 
this  one  figure.  Originally  there  were  four  colossi, 
two  on  each  side  of  the  entrance ;  but  the  upper  portion 
of  the  one  next  the  door  on  the  left  has  broken  and 
slipped  away.  This  fracture,  I  may  say,  is  strikingly 
noticeable  here,  for  the  ancient  tomb  is  wonderfulfy 
preserved.  The  carvings  are  still  so  sharply  outlined 
and  so  fresh  that,  gazing  upon  them  at  those  places 
which  show  that  the  work  was  suddenly  discontinued, 
one  is  almost  deluded  into  the  belief  that  the  sculptors 
are  only  away  at  their  meal,  or  enjoying  a  holiday,  and 
will  soon  resume  their  labors. 

It  was  the  serene  face  of  the  companion  to  this 
shattered  statue  which  had  charmed  me  back  from 
Alexandria.  It  was  more  beautiful  than  those  still 
preserved  on  the  other  side  of  the  entrance,  and,  on 
my  first  visit,  I  had  stood  for  hours  trying  to  analyze 
its  expression  and  to  fix  in  words  what  state  of  mind 
it  showed.  I  had  returned  to  solve  the  puzzle,  and,  as 
I  stood  there,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  caught  a  change  in 
its  ancient  countenance,  as  if  longing  for  its  companion 
had  crept  into  its  stony  heart.  Whether  this  was  my 
imagination,  wrought  up  by  years  of  reading  and 
delving  into  the  obscurities  of  antiquity,  or  whether  it 
was  erosion  of  the  elements,  certain  it  is  that  the  face, 
which  had  lured  my  interest,  haunted  my  sleep,  and 
intruded  upon  my  study,  was  changed.  I  felt  that  it 
could  not  be  the  latter  cause,  for  the  climate  of  Egypt 
is  highly  preservative.  Relics  transported  to  other 
climates  have  speedily  crumbled.  This  figure,  with 
hands  resting  idly  by  its  side,  had  sat  unchanged 
through  twenty  centuries ;  certainly,  in  the  two  months 
between  my  first  and  second  visit,  the  elements  could 
not  have  altered  the  lines  of  its  quiet  face. 

As  I  thus,  in  perplexed  inquiry,  studied  the  face  of 
Rameses.  a  movement  near  the  ground  caught  my  eyes, 
and  looking  down.  I  saw  an  Egyptian  leaning  against 
the  ankle  of  the  broken  statue.  Seeing  that  I  noticed 
him,  he  immediately  advanced  and  silently  waited  until 
my  scrutiny  ended.  His  dress,  which  showed  him  to 
be  of  the  higher  class,  consisted  of  a  striped  silk  kuftan, 
or  vest,  extending  to  his  ankles  and  held  to  his  waist 
by  a  fine  muslin  girdle.  Over  this  was  the  gibbeh,  or 
outer  coat,  of  fine  texture,  and  upon  his  head  was 
gracefully  wound  a  beautifully  figured  turban.  He  was 
probably  fifty  years  of  age,  sternly  dignified  in  bearing, 
and  as  I  looked  upon  his  bronzed  face,  I  lifted  my  eyes 
instinctively  to  the  statue's  countenance  above  me,  and 
started,  amazed  at  the  likeness.  • 

He  smiled  a  moment,  and,  throw-ing  the  long,  slit 
sleeves  of  his  kuftan  from  his  right  hand,  he  reached 
toward  me  a  small  oval  casket.  Upon  my  inquiry  as 
to  what  it  was,  he  turned  with  a  reverent  motion  and 
pointed  upward  at  the  stony  face.  Asking  his  meaning, 
he  replied,  in  his  own  tongue,  which  I  will  translate : 

"Allah  be  praised.  I  have  made  this  casket  from  a 
stone  fragment  of  the  broken  image.  It  had  broken 
from  the  place  which  in  a  man  is  the  heart.  As  I 
examined  the  piece,  lo !  I  discovered  a  small  opening, 
and  as  I  scraped  the  stone.  I  found  it  led  into  a  tiny 
hollow  into  which  Xile  moisture  evaporated  from  the 
last  overflow  had  collected.  I  cut  carefully  around  this 
hollow,  leaving  a  thin  wall  of  stone,  thus  forming  a 
little  bottle.  With  what  remained  of  the  fragment  I 
fashioned  this  box,  inlaying  it  with  the  devices  you 
see.  I  now  offer  it  for  sale  to  you  as  a  curious  relic 
of  this  land  and  of  this,  the  most  wonderful  of  the 
monuments  of  the  valley.  I  call  it  the  heart  of  the 
statue,  and  it  still  holds  the  liquid.  Besides  the 
curiosity  of  it,  it  has  a  potent  charm,  which  I  know  not. 
I  have  examined  all  the  writings  and  I  find  no  light, 
but  I  fancy  its  potency  must  in  some  way  influence  the 
affections — a  philter  likely,  for  you  must  know  that 
Rameses  the  Strong  and  Great  built  the  tombs  in  mem- 
ory of  his  love  for  his  wife  Xefertari." 

He  slipped  the  lid  from  the  casket  and  disclosed  a 

tiny  bott  e.   gracefully  shaped  and  elaborately  carved, 

resting   in   a  bed   of   perfumed   reeds   from   the    Xile. 

The  strange  article  caught  my  fancy  as  a  souvenir  of 

]es,  then  nearing  their  close,  and  I  bought  it. 

Ei  "ptian  bent  to  me  with  an  oriental  salutation. 


returned  to  the  ankle  of  the  statue,  repeated  it,  and 
disappeared  into  the  temple. 

My  parents  and  a  younger  brother  having  died  in  my 
absence,  no  one  welcomed  me  home  but  my  sister 
Agnes,  whom  I  found  winning  and  beautiful  far  beyond 
her  girlhood  promise.  She  lived  in  the  sombre  home- 
stead, with  no  company  save  a  long-trusted  woman- 
servant,  and  I  saw,  with  satisfaction,  that  my  return 
had  brought  light  into  the  gloom  of  her  life.  From 
the  extreme  loneliness  of  the  old  home,  and  from  the 
fact  that  all  but  one  of  the  few  friends  of  my  early 
manhood  were  scattered  or  dead,  my  visit  promised 
little  pleasure.  How  fatefully  different  from  even  this 
promise  was  the  result !  Immeasurably  better  would  it 
have  been  had  I  dreamed  on  amid  the  tombs  of  the 
past ! 

The  one  remaining  friend  mentioned  was  Foster  Mar- 
low,  the  most  lavishly  gifted  young  man,  mentally  and 
physically,  I  had  ever  known.  He  was  one  of  those 
rare  persons  who  have  no  fault  except  it  be  that  of  per- 
fection. Handsome,  vivacious,  and  witty,  his  com- 
panionship, apart  from  my  sister's  loving  attention,  was 
the  brightness  of  my  home-coming.  From  him  I 
learned  what,  both  grave  and  gay,  had  happened  in 
my  absence,  and  in  him  I  found  my  most  attentive 
listener  to  my  description  of  ancient  lands  and  to  the 
wonder-tales  I  had  gathered. 

One  evening — how  terribly  is  that  evening  branded 
upon  my  memory!  It  was  a  soft  June  twilight  when 
Marlow  came  to  the  house.  The  air  was  cloyed  with 
the  roses  and  honeysuckles  that  clambered  over  the 
house,  and  heavy  with  that  summer  languor  which  im- 
pels some  natures  toward  the  mournful  in  life.  I  saw 
at  once  that  he  was  despondent  when  he  entered.  He 
sank  into  an  easy-chair  by  the  window-  and  sat  silent 
for  a  long  time,  with  his  head  in  his  hands,  while  I,  in 
a  similar  chair  not  far  from  him,  watched  the  moon- 
light effects  among  the  ivy  leaves  upon  the  eastern 
gable.  It  was  not  the  first  time  I  had  noticed  the  cloud 
upon  his  sunny  nature;  but  it  seemed  now  to  have 
shut  out  all  the  light.  Few7  men  are  so  despondent 
over  a  general  weight  of  trouble — Marlow  was  op- 
pressed by  one  particular  grief.  I  did  not  obtrude  a 
question,  but  waited  until  he  chose  to  speak,  which  was 
not  long  delayed. 

"Andrew,"  he  said,  raising  his  head,  "you  do  not 
know  what  unrequited  love  is,  do  you?" 

"No,"  I  answered;  "do  you?" 

"Know  it,"  he  repeated,  gripping  his  hands — a  move- 
ment which  the  diffused  moonlight  showed  me ;  "I  know 
nothing  else  now." 

"Do  you  knozc  that  your  love  is  unrequited,"  I  asked, 
"or  have  you  only  a  lover's  fear  that  it  is  not?" 

"I  know  it  only  too  well." 

"And  the  lady?"  I  ventured,  yielding  slightly  to  a 
spirit  of  jollity;  "is  she  so  handsome,  so  charming,  so 
talented,  so  everything  lovely,  that  a  man  like  you.  Fos- 
ter, can  not  seek  elsewhere?" 

He  glanced  quickly,  with  the  air  of  a  determination 
to  confide.  It  was  a  peculiar  look  he  wore  and  one 
which  I  interpreted  only  too  fully  afterward.  But 
changing  his  mind,  upon  reflection,  he  reclined  again 
in  the  chair,  and  responded: 

"All  men  may  not  think  so,  but  I  do,  Andrew.  I 
believe  you  would,  too.  Xo  other  woman  in  this  world 
can  be  to  me  as — as  she  is." 

"Won't  you  tell  me  all  about  it?  Perhaps  I  may  help 
you.  and  the  telling  may  cheer  you." 

He  hesitated  a  moment,  then  answered : 

"Xo.  not  now.  I  am  too  blue.  I  will  tell  you  all 
again." 

"Well,  then,  what  can  I  do  to  cheer  you  ?  It  is  no 
use  reminding  a  man  of  your  convictions  of  the  old 
adage  of  the  fish  and  the  sea.  Do  you  think  it  would 
help  drive  away  your  mood  if  I  tell  you  a  strange  thing 
that  happened  to  me  at  the  tomb  of  Abou-Simbul,  in 
Xubia  ?" 

"Perhaps  it  would.     Please  try  it." 

In  my  effort  to  cheer  him  I  entered  minutely  into  the 
details  of  the  incident  at  the  tomb,  and  concluded  with 
a  fanciful  speculation  as  to  the  charm  which  the  Egyp- 
tian said  the  liquid  in  the  bottle  possessed. 

"Suppose,"  I  said,  "it  really  is  one  of  the  old  philters 
we  have  both  read  of.  Suppose  one  drop  of  it  placed 
on  the  brow  or  the  palm  of  your  adored  one  should 
cause  her  to  love  you.     Would  you  try  it  ?" 

"Xo,  I  would  not.  I  want  her  to  love  me  of  her  own 
will." 

"On  the  other  hand,  suppose  that  a  drop  of  it  placed 
on  your  palm  or  your  tongue  would  drive  the  love  for 
her  from  your  heart  or  bring  about  some  remarkable 
transformation,  would  you  try  it  then?" 

He  looked  up  at  me,  and  I  saw  desperation  settle 
upon  his  face  as  he  answered : 

"I  don't  know.  I'm  afraid  I  should  be  greatly 
tempted.  It  seems  to  me  sometimes  that  I  would  do 
anything  to  escape  the  torture  I  now  suffer.  But,  of 
course,  this  is  all  supposition.  I  am  interested,  though, 
in  the  occurrence. '  Have  you  the  casket  here  ?" 

I  lighted  the  gas  and  took  the  casket  from  my  oak 
cabinet.  Sliding  off  the  lid,  I  handed  it  to  Marlow, 
who  gazed  curiously  at  the  little  bottle  in  its  bed  of 
Xile  rushes.  He  lifted  it  out  and  examined  it  closely 
in  the  light,  remarking  on  the  skill  displaved  in  its 
carving  and  the  strangeness  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
made  from  the  heart-stone  of  a  statue. 

"The  idea  is  at  least  odd,"  he  said,  as  he  placed  it 
on  the  table,  "that  this  liquid  should  be  impregnated 
with  the  longing  of  that  broken  statue  for  its  old  place 
by  the  other's  side.  But  turn  out  the  gas  again,  please, 
and  let  us  sit  in  the  dark.  It  accords  so  much  better 
with  my  feelings." 


I  complied,  and  we  resumed  our  chairs.  How 
despairingly  I  remember  now  the  despondency  into 
which  he  sank.  I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  enter- 
tain him.  I  thought  of  some  merry  tale  to  read  to 
cheer  him  and  to  avoid  the  possibility,  which  came  fear- 
fully to  my  mind,  that  he  might  be  desperate  enough  to 
try  the  power  of  the  liquid.  I  turned  my  head  toward 
the  book-case  in  a  far  corner,  trying  to  decide  upon 
the  story  for  my  purpose. 

I  could  have  looked  away  but  a  moment,  w-hen  I  felt 
a  sudden  change  in  the  air,  not  a  chilliness  or  a  heat, 
but  a  difference  in  the  air — the  difference  between  the 
air  of  one  land  and  another.  Then  I  became  aware 
that  a  soft  odor  was  stealing  into  the  room,  and  with 
that  quickness  with  which  the  sense  of  smell  darts  the 
memory  into  the  past,  my  mind  recognized  it  as  the 
faint  odor  I  had  detected  in  the  Nile  Valley.  The 
strangeness  of  it  kept  me  still  for  a  few  moments. 
Then,  throwing  off  the  spell,  I  turned  to  ask  Marlow 
if  he  had  noticed  it.  when,  with  a  startled  cry,  I  leaped 
from  my  chair,  for  his  place  by  the  window  was  vacant. 
The  window  was  clearly  outlined,  with  a  square  of 
moonlight  upon  the  floor,  illumining  the  damask  cur- 
tain and  glistening  from  the  gilt  fastenings. 

But  clearly  and  certainly  as  I  saw  this  and  his  vacant 
chair,  there  rose  between  me  and  it,  like  a  transparent 
veil,  the  towering  white  tomb  of  Abou-Simbul,  with 
the  broken  statue  by  its  portal,  and  beside  it  the  perfect 
one  upon  whose  face  was  the  unsolvable  expression. 
I  could  but  look  upon  it,  spectrally  visible  as  I  had 
often  seen  it  in  the  soft  moonlight  of  the  valley.  And 
as  I  looked,  from  the  ankle  of  the  broken  statue  I  saw 
the  same  Egyptian,  in  his  striped  kuftan  and  flowered 
turban,  walk  forward  and  look  at  me.  A  smile  of 
derision  seemed  to  play  over  his  swarthy  face.  With 
a  low  bow,  then,  he  turned  and  vanished  into  the  door 
of  the  tomb,  and  slowly  the  vision  faded,  leaving  me 
standing  in  the  dark  room,  gazing  bewildered  upon 
Marlow's  vacant  chair  by  the  lighted  window. 

Recovering  slowly,  as  from  a  dream,  I  lighted  the 
gas  and  looked  around.  Marlow  had  vanished;  his 
hat  was  still  upon  the  table,  while  on  the  floor,  by  the 
leg  of  his  chair,  stood  the  little  bottle.  It  had  been 
constructed  to  right  itself  upon  a  fall,  and  I  found  it 
still  held  some  of  the  liquid.  I  stood  a  moment,  tempted 
to  toss  it  through  the  window ;  but  reflection  showed 
me  the  necessity  of  keeping  it,  for  the  conviction  was 
now  fixed  in  my  mind  that  Marlow,  hopeless  in  his 
love,  had  deliberately  risked  the  charm  and  had  been 
transported,  perhaps  beyond  recall,  to  some  mysterious 
region. 

Who  was  the  woman  he  had  loved,  whose  coldness 
had  driven  him  to  desperation?  He  had  never  told  me. 
Was  it  my  duty  to  find  her  and  tell  her  what  had  hap- 
pened to  him?  In  what  legal  responsibility  did  this 
terrible  affair  place  me?  These  queries  kept  me 
motionless,  and  only  the  thought  that  possibly  he  had 
run  from  the  room  in  his  agony,  or  even  jumped  from 
the  window,  roused  me  to  hopeful  action.  I  hurried 
around  into  the  grounds,  and  in  the  moonlight  looked 
for  footsteps  under  the  window,  but  found  none.  Still 
influenced  by  hope,  I  rushed  to  his  home,  but  was  told 
that  he  was  not  there,  and  had  not  been  since  the  early 
evening.  The  little  doubt  still  remaining  was  then 
speedily  driven  away  by  a  chilling  recollection  of  the 
vision  of  the  towering  walls  of  Abou-Simbul  and  of  the 
hated  Egyptian. 

I  had  grown  to  love  young  Marlow,  and  the  follow- 
ing days  were  dark  with  a  grief  which  was  sharpened 
by  the  perplexities  of  my  position.  I  suffered  alone, 
for  Agnes  had  gone  away  to  visit  a  schoolmate  in  a 
neighboring  city.  The  news  of  the  disappearance  had 
spread  rapidly  and  widely,  and  I  soon  learned  that  sus- 
picion was  directed  toward  me.  I  had  previously 
known  that,  because  of  its  sombreness,  our  house  was 
looked  upon  with  ill-favor  by  those  prone  to  supersti- 
tion, and  that,  because  of  my  long  absence  abroad  and 
of  my  absorbed  interest  in  the  lore  of  the  ancient  lands, 
I  myself  was  regarded  with  distrust.  Suspicion  natur- 
ally tends  toward  such  a  man,  so  that  I  was  not  sur- 
prised to  know  that  upon  the  law  officers  Marlow's 
father  was  urging  with  insistence  a  search  of  our  home 
and  my  arrest. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  decided  to  invite  Mar- 
low's  father  and  the  district  attorney  of  the  county 
to  my  home,  show  them  the  bottle,  and  fully  explain 
the  occurrence.  Toward  evening  of  a  day  just  a  week 
after  the  disappearance  they  came,  and  I  had  them 
shown  into  my  study,  from  which  the  charm  had 
spirited  my  friend.  Just  as  I  began  to  tell  my  strange 
story7,  I  was  summoned  to  another  room,  and  there  I 
found  Agnes  in  distress.     She  had  just  returned. 

"What  is  this,"  she  asked,  "about  Mr.  Marlow's  dis- 
appearance?" 

"He  has  been  charmed  away,"  I  replied,  scanning 
her  face  in  some  wonder. 

"But  how?"  she  demanded. 

"Come  with  me  into  the  study.  I  am  about  to  tell  it 
all  to  the  officers  who  are  here  to  arrest  me." 

"Andrew!"  she  cried,  with  increased  agitation,  "this 
is  horrible.  What  is  this  charm?  Where  is  it?  Tell 
me — tell  me." 

I  caught  the  hands  extended  imploringly  toward  me, 
and,  wishing  to  know  if  her  emotion  sprang  from  my 
own  peril  or  from  the  fact,  which  I  had  suddenly  come 
to  fear,  that  she  was  the  woman  Marlow  had  loved,  I 
asked : 

"Agnes,  do  you  know  the  woman  whom  Marlow 
loved?" 

"Know  her,"  she  repeated — "know  her?  Yes — yes, 
I  know  her  well." 

"And  why  did  she  not  love  him?     He  was  desperate 
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in  his  hopelessness  the  night  he  tried  the  charm.     Has 
she  told  you  why?" 

"She  has  not  told  me  why  she  did  not  love  him," 
she  answered,  with  an  effort  at  restraint :  "for  she  loves 
him  with  all  the  devotion  of  a  woman's  heart.  She  is 
desperate  herself.  It  was  a  misunderstanding  between 
them.     It  will  kill  her." 

"You  must  go  to  her  and  tell  her  of  it  gently,"  I  said, 
believing  now  that  Agnes's  emotion  was  but  sympathy 
for  her  friend  and  deep  sorrow  for  this  woman,  which 
had  grown  during  the  dreadful  days,  welling  up. 

"If  she  knows  how  he  has  gone."  Agnes  said,  "she 
will  come  to  you  and  demand  to  know  where  your  devil- 
ish charm  has  sent  him.  It  is  a  judgment  on  you  for 
meddling  in  these  unhallowed  studies.  If  you  know 
where  he  has  gone,  you  must  tell  her.  I  myself  will 
compel  you.  I — but  where  is  the  charm?  Show  it  to 
me.  Give  it  to  me  that  I  may  go  to  her  and  let  her 
go  where  he  is.  She  will  not  be  denied.  She  will  risk 
anything  to  be  with  him.     Where  is  it?" 

With  great  difficulty  I  pacified  her  and  induced  her 
to  go  with  me  to  the  study.  Her  outbreak  had  set  me 
doubting  again.  Could  it  be  that  it  was  Agnes  poor 
Marlow  had. loved?  I  shuddered  at  this  new  horror — 
the  tragedy  I  had  brought  into  her  life.  Why  had  I 
not  remained  and  died  in  the  East? 

We  found  Marlow's  father  and  the  district  attorney 
impatiently  waiting.  By  a  strange  chance.  Agnes  took 
the  .chair  Marlow  had  occupied  on  the  fatal  night ;  and 
with  a  look  of  desperate  determination  and  censure, 
which  pained  me  beyond  words,  she  fixed  her  large  eyes 
upon  me.  The  shadows  were  falling  quietly  as  I  began 
my  story.  How  fitting  it  was  they  should  fall  then.  I 
saw  disbelief  growing  on  the  faces  of  the  two  men. 
Concluding,  I  took  the  stone  casket  and,  handing  it  to 
the  attorney,  told  him  to  examine  it.  He  and  Mr.  Mar- 
low complied  incredulously,  and  when  they  returned  it 
to  me,  and  I  had  placed  it  on  the  table,  I  said: 

"You  do  not  believe  me?" 

"I  do  not,  for  one,"  answered  Mr.  Marlow,  "and  I 
shall  demand  an  examination  of  these  accursed  prem- 
ises. The  body  of  my  murdered  boy  will  be  found 
here." 

"And  I  do  not  believe  this  wild  tale,"  echoed  the 
district  attorney.     "We  will  have  the  place  searched." 

"Gentlemen,"  I  cried,  "I  do  not  wonder  at  your 
disbelief.  It  is  natural.  But  there  is  one  way  to  prove 
my  assertions.  That  is  for  me  to  put  myself  volun- 
tarily under  this  charm.  Let  it  spirit  me  away.  My 
unwitting  instrumentality  in  bringing  about  this  ter- 
rible calamity  has  made  my  life  unbearable.  If  you 
say  so,  I  am  ready." 

The  two  men  looked  inquiringly  at  each  other,  and  I 
waited  a  few  moments.  Then  I  turned  toward  the 
table  to  take  up  the  bottle,  determined  to  make  the  sac- 
rificial proof;  but,  with  a  scream  of  terror,  I  sprang 
toward  the  window,  for  Agnes  was  standing  up,  mov- 
ing the  bottle  toward  her  lips.  Before  I  could  prevent, 
some  of  the  liquid  was  upon  her  tongue,  and.  with  an 
eager  cry,  "Foster,  Foster,  I  am  coming,"  she  vanished 
from  my  sight. 

Instantly  the  same  change  I  had  felt  before  stole  into 
the  air  of  the  room.  The  two  men  had  uttered  a  sharp, 
frightened  cry,  and,  in  the  fading  light  of  the  evening, 
the  three  of  us  stood  looking  at  the  vision  of  the  tomb 
of  Abou-Simbul  towering  up,  distinctly  as  I  had  ever 
seen  it,  with  the  broken  image  at  the  door,  and  its  com- 
panion wearing  the  same  serene  look  it  had  main- 
tained through  twenty  centuries.  From  the  foot  of  the 
shattered  one  again  walked  the  Egyptian,  and,  with  a 
mocking  bow.  he  turned  and  disappeared.  Then  slowly 
the  great  statues  and  the  tomb  faded  away,  leaving  us 
standing  in  the  darkness  of  a  night  which,  to  me,  has 
never  gone.  Howard  M.  Hoke. 

In  connection  with  an  article,  recently  cited,  assert- 
ing that  geniuses  are  rarely  first-born  children,  an  ex- 
tract from  the  Providence  Journal  sets  forth  the  con- 
trary view:  "They  were  discussing  the  law  of  entail 
— the  English  law  bequeathing  the  bulk  of  the  family 
property  to  the  eldest  son.  'There  is  50  per  cent  of 
logic  in  that  law,'  said  a  physician,  'and  if  the  family 
property  went  to  the  first-born,  whether  son  or  daugh- 
ter, the  law  would  contain  100  per  cent  of  logic.  For 
the  first-born  child  is  practically  always  the  best — best 
in  brain,  in  build,  in  beauty,  in  everything.  Why  is 
this  so?  It  is  so  because  married  people  love  one 
another  more  profoundly  at  the  beginning  than  after- 
ward: for  love,  like  all  things,  grows  old,  grows  weak, 
often  dies.  Mrs.  Craigie — John  Oliver  Hobbes — was 
a  first-born  child.  So  was  Marie  Corelli.  So  was 
Richard  Mansfield.  So  were  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Lord 
Kitchener.  Max  Muller.  Henry  Irving.  George  Mere- 
dith. Look  back  into  the  past  and  we  will  see  again 
the  preeminence  of  the  first-born,  among  them  Moham- 
med, Confucius.  Raphael,  Milton,  Dante,  Goethe,  Byron, 
Shelley,  and  Heine.' " 

State  Senator  William  Flinn  of  Pittsburg  is  said  to 
have  determined  that  he  will  be  United  States  senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  The  report  adds  that  he  "has  set 
aside  the  sum  of  $2,000,000  and  announced  that  he 
would  spend  every  penny  of  it  to  further  his  desires." 
■  ■» 

Free  love  will  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  United 
States  if  the  present  system  of  divorce  is  continued, 
according  to  a  prophecy  made  before  the  Twentieth 
Century  Club,  Chicago,  a  few  days  ago  by  Margaret 
Deland  of  Boston. 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  T.  C.  DRUCE. 

London    Courts    Must    Determine    if    T.    C.    Druce    and    the 
Duke  of  Portland  Were  Identical. 


The  negro  republic  of  Liberia  has  twenty-two  species 
of  rubber  trees. 


The  great  Druce  case  is  the  sensation  of  the  day  in 
London,  and  well  it  may  be,  for  a  more  amazing  story 
was  never  unfolded  before  the  public  gaze.  Sitting  in 
the  great  Marylebone  court  of  justice  that  is  daily 
crowded  by  interest  and  curiosity,  one  may  well  glance 
from  time  to  time  at  the  foggy  daylight  outside  for  a 
reassurance  that  the  prosaic  twentieth  century  is  still 
with  us  and  that  we  are  not  transported  to  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  impossible  romance  was  the  only  passport 
to  popular  credulity. 

The  story  is  not  a  long  one.  It  has  no  intricacies. 
There  is  no  elusive  thread  that  must  be  traced  pain- 
fully through  the  parchments  of  dead  and  gone  genera- 
tion's. It  contains  only  two  characters,  and  they  are 
William  John,  fifth  Duke  of  Portland,  and  Thomas 
Charles  Druce.  The  point  at  issue  is  simple.  There 
is  only  one  question  for  the  law  to  determine.  Were 
these  two  characters  actually  and  truly  one  and  the 
same  character?  In  other  words,  did  the  late  Duke 
of  Portland  for  reasons  of  his  own  assume  the  name  of 
Druce?  If  so,  we  must  further  inquire  what  actually 
happened  in  1864,  when  Druce  is  supposed  to  have 
died  and  been  duly  buried.  Was  there  a  human  body 
or  only  a  heap  of  bricks  in  the  coffin  that  was  formally 
committed  to  the  earth? 

A  vast  amount  of  property  is  at  stake.  If  the  Duke 
of  Portland  was  identical  with  Druce,  then  Elizabeth 
Crickmer,  who  was  married  by  Druce,  was  actually 
the  Duchess  of  Portland,  and  George  Hollander  Druce, 
her  grandson,  is  the  lawful  Duke  of  Portland  and 
rightful  owner  of  the  vast  estates  now  held  by  Wil- 
liam John  Arthur  Charles  James  Cavendish  Bentinck. 
who  calls  himself  the  Duke  of  Portland,  the  sixth  of 
that  name.  When  the  late  Duke  of  Portland  died  he 
was  buried  as  a  bachelor,  and  his  property  passed  to 
the  next  of  kin  in  default  of  wife  or  of  direct  heirs, 
but  if  he  was  actually  Druce,  then  he  had  both  wife 
and  son,  who  were  unrecognized  and  impoverished. 

Now  it  may  be  said  at  once  that  the  question  could 
be  settled  in  an  hour  by  opening  the  Druce  grave  and 
so  determining  whether  there  is  a  human  body  or  only 
bricks  in  that  grave.  We  need  not  inquire  why  this 
is  not  done,  because  such  an  inquiry  would  bring  us 
face  to  face  with  the  great  circumlocution  office  and 
with  that  strange  legal  system  which  ever  seeks  to  find 
new  ways  of  not  doing  things.  It  seems  the  problem 
must  be  decided  in  other  ways,  and  we  need  not  com- 
plain, inasmuch  as  the  evidence  is  of  the  most  fasci- 
nating nature.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  even  a 
resume  of  the  testimony.  Hour  by  hour  and  day  by 
day  it  is  delivered  before  a  spellbound  and  stupefied 
audience  which  is  becoming  almost  impervious  to  new 
sensations. 

But  a  few  points  may  be  touched  upon.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  evidence  of  the  eccentricities  of  the  late 
duke,  of  the  amazing  subterranean  network  of  passages 
that  were  constructed  by  his  orders  beneath  Welbeck 
Abbey,  passages  that  remind  one  of  the  catacombs  of 
Rome,  and  in  which  this  strange  and  weird  being 
delighted  to  pass  his  time.  There  were  fifteen  miles  of 
these  passages.  The  evidence  about  Druce  himself  is 
similarly  mysterious.  He  had  a  business  at  the  Baker 
Street  bazaar,  and  those  who  were  in  his  employ  tell 
of  his  strange  exits  and  entrances,  of  his  furtive  sus 
picions  and  of  how  he  would  suddenly  emerge  through 
trap  doors  and  vanish  in  the  same  way.  It  is  said 
that  some  of  the  passages  underneath  the  Baker-Street 
bazaar  connected  with  Cavendish  House,  the  London 
residence  of  the  Duke  of  Portland.  Look,  too,  at  the 
evidence  of  Mrs.  Hamilton,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  Druce.  It  seems  to  be  conclusive,  for  she  says 
that  she  saw  Druce  many  times  after  his  "funeral"  and 
spoke  with  him.  She  knew  that  he  was  identical  with 
the  then  Duke  of  Portland,  who  had  told  her  father 
that  he  was  tired  of  playing  Druce  and  added  "I  must 
die,"  suggesting  a  mock  burial.  Her  father  attended 
the  ceremony  and  when  he  came  back  he  had  told  her 
that  it  had  gone  off  well : 

"I  tried  to  prevent  Portland,  but  he  would  do  it.  There 
will  be  a  terrible  expose  some  day,  and  if  ever  they  get  the 
coffin  up  they  will,  of  course,  be  floored  ;  but,  anyhow,  I  pre- 
vented him  putting  the  corpse  of  another  person  in  the  coffin. 
It  is  better  to  put  lead  in  or  anything  than  the  corpse  of 
another    person." 

But  the  cream  of  the  testimony  to  date  is  that  given 
by  Miss  Mary  Robinson.  Miss  Robinson  is  an  Ameri- 
can lady  who  came  to  England  when  a  girl  at  the  invi- 
tation of  Charles  Dickens  to  act  as  secretary  of 
Thomas  Charles  Druce.  She  kept  a  diary,  as  young 
girls  will  do,  and  under  the  date  of  January,  1869,  she 
writes : 

"Druce  said  he  had  known  Mr.  Dickens  for  years.  He 
(Mr.  Dickens)  knew  more  about  his  affairs  than  any  other 
man.  Mr.  Dickens  could  keep  a  secret  when  paid  for  it  as 
well  as  he  could  keep  one  himself." 

In  April,  1870,  Miss  Robinson  finds  another  entry 
to  the  effect  that  she  had  been  to  see  Dickens,  who  had 
walked  with  her  in  Hyde  Park  and  talked  to  her  seri- 
ously.    He  said: 

"I  will  try  to  explain  to  you  as  simply  and  concisely  as 
possible  what  I  know  will  interest  you  concerning  Mr.  Druce. 
Mr.  Druce  and  the  Duke  of  Portland  are  one  and  the  same 
man. 

"You  know  the  words  'All  the  world's  a  stage,  and  all 
the  men  and  women  merely  players.  They  have  their  entries 
and  their  exits,  and  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts." 
Mr.  Druce  has  played  his  part  well  so  far,  for  he  has  had 
both  his  exit  and  his  entrance. 

"By  that  name  he  was  known  when  in   Baker   Street,   Lon- 


don, to  be  the  proprietor  of  a  furnishing  bazaar.  On  the 
Continent  he  dabbled  in  many  things  and  is  still  known  as 
Mr.  Druce  the  Duke.  He  has  been  twice  married  and  both 
wives  had   children." 

But  there  is  another  entry  under  the  date  of  Sep- 
tember 17,  1870,  that  is  still  more  important.  Druce 
told  Miss  Robinson  personally  that  he  was  the  Duke 
of  Portland.     He  said  to  her: 

"Now  that  I  am  quiet  I  wish  to  say  something  to  you  which 
is  well  known  in  France  but  not  in  this  part  of  England. 
Xow  that  Mr.  Dickens  is  dead,  I  do  not  think  any  other 
person  can  come  forward  and  call  me  Mr.  Druce  except  my 
own  people  by  marriage,  and  those  who  know  me  on  the 
Continent.     *     *     * 

"Welbeck  is  not  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  The  money 
spent  on  it  is  well  spent.  I  have  children  of  my  own  :  I 
married  below  rank.  The  name  of  Druce  is  unknown  to  the 
Bentinck   family.     *     *     * 

"To  hold  my  own  position  of  fifth  Duke  of  Portland  1 
live  nearly  always  at  Welbeck  Abbey.  *  *  *  Some  of  the 
people  who  write  to  me  know  me  well  as  Thomas  Druce.  As 
Duke  of  Portland  I  am  unknown  to  them. 

"It  is  for  this  purpose  that  I  use  my  utmost  endeavors  to 
get  these  people  from  having  any  conversation  with  me.  It 
is  one  of  the  secrets  of  my  life.  You  have  my  confidence 
and  must  keep  it  as  long  as  I  live." 

To  most  people  unversed  in  the  legal  subtleties  that 
common  sense  calls  red  tape,  this  testimony  of  Miss 
Robinson's  seems  to  settle  the  matter.  Xo  one  doubts 
that  it  is  bona  fide.  Xo  one  could  doubt  it  who  had 
seen  or  heard  Miss  Robinson.  She  is  not  speaking 
from  a  memory  that  easily  becomes  plastic.  She  is 
simplv  reading  from  a  diary  that  is  obviously  genuine. 
When  taken  in  conjunction  with  everything  else,  it 
becomes  simply  irresistible.  It  is  hardly  any  longer 
necessary  to  open  the  grave,  but  we  are  glad  that  it  was 
not  opened,  as  otherwise  we  might  never  have  seen 
this  new  light  that  is  suddenly  turned  upon  the  life  of 
the  great  novelist. 

But  granted  that  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Druce 
are  merely  interchangeable  terms,  we  must  still  ask 
ourselves  why  this  strange  deception  ever  begin  ?  Was 
it  under  the  mandate  of  some  strange  necessity  born 
of  the  duke's  early  life  on  the  Continent?  Or  was  it 
simply  the  freak  of  a  maniac?  Why  those  fifteen  miles 
of  subterranean  passages  at  Welbeck  Abbey?  It  is 
easy  to  dismiss  it  all  as  a  freak  of  lunacy,  but  was  the 
Duke  of  Portland  mad,  was  he  more  mad,  that  is  to 
say,  than  the  rest  of  us?  His  ordinary  demeanor  was 
not  that  of  a  lunatic.  He  was  admittedly  eccentric, 
but  eccentricity  is  an  elastic  term  usually  given  to  those 
who  presume  to  differ  from  us  in  opinion  or  habit. 
Was  there  any  substantial  reason  for  the  strange 
assumption  of  another  name,  for  the  dual  existence, 
for  the  "death,"  and  "burial,"  and  resurrection?  Or 
shall  we  find  when  the  mystery  has  been  solved  that 
we  are  face  to  face  with  another  mystery,  still  more 
weird,  still  more  incompatible  with  "this  so-called 
twentieth  century"  ?  Fortunately,  there  is  nothing 
more  that  must  be  done  than  to  secure  a  substantial 
justice  for  those  who  say  that  they  have  been  cruelly 
disinherited.  If  there  are  other  mysteries  behind,  they 
may  well  be  relegated  to  the  domain  of  the  unknown 
and  the  unknowable.  Piccadilly. 

London,  November  28,  1907. 


Three  Sonnets. 

"I  will  plant  my  tree  in  Paradise;  I  will  water  it  with  waters  of 
immortality:  and  my  beloved  shall  repose  beneath  its  shadow." — 
II'.  Saz'agc  Landor. 

Love  brought  me  from   the   East  a  sweet,   small   seed. 

Out  of   fair   Eden,   saying:    "Make   it   grow. 

See  that  thou  tend  it  lovingly,  and  feed 

Its  leaves  with  freshness  till  the  blossoms  grow." 

Eastward  I   bear  it.     Where  sweet  waters   flow 

Through   the  angelic  garden,   where   no   weed 

Of  earth  e'er  lived,  where  frosts  freeze  not,  nor  snow, 

Xor  biting  storm-blasts   blight   the   heavenly  mead. 

I   plant   my  tree  in   Paradise :    with   waters 

Immortal    watering    it.     Beneath    its    shadow 

Shall    my  beloved   rest,   for   she   alone 

Is  fair  enough,  of  all   Earth's  radiant  daughters. 

Amid  the  lilies  of  that  holy  meadow. 

To  rest  on  flowers  angel  hands  have  sown. 


East,  to  the  coming  day,  the  wings  of  love 
Unfold,  their  gladdest,  noblest,  flight  to  dare — 
Below,  the  earth  sleeps  sull ;  the  dawn  above 
Steals  blushing  onward,  gentle,   fleet,  and   fair. 
As  when   at  last  the  struggling  carrier  dove, 
Free  in  the  sky  on  silver  wings  to  bear 
The   scroll  that   shall  her  faithful   service  prove. 
Keen  and  unswerving  cleaves  the  quivering  air. 
So   lingers   Love  not   by  the  sweet,   sad   earth. 
Nor  wooes  with  wayward  kiss  the  maiden  morn  ; 
Swiftly  he  speeds  o'er  the  sea's  bright  girth. 
East,   to  the   waters  of  the   Golden    Horn, 
Back   to  the  tender  heart  that  gave  him  birth, 
Where  midst  the  flowers  orient  day  is  born. 


Today  seven  times,  and  seven   again,  and  seven. 
In  lofty  unison  of  radiant  spheres 
The    starry   chorus    of   revolving   heaven 
Has   sung   the   life-song  of   the   rolling  years. 
For  on  this  day  a  maiden  rare  was  given 
To  banish  woe  from  earth,  to  dry  our  tears : 
Make  sweet  our  bitter  bread  with  angel's  leaven. 
To  make  our  joys  her  joys,  our  fears  her  fears. 
Blow,  gentle  breath  of  East,  and  deck  with  flowers 
This  brightest  day  of  all   the  summer-time  ! 
Laugh,   little  rippling  waves,  the  fleet  soft  hours 
Gladden,  for  her,  with  silver)',  ringing  chime ! 
Rise,  lovely  dawn,  and  out  of  night's  sweet  bowers 
Bring  stars  of  heaven  for  gems  to  crown  her  prime ! 

— F.  Marion  Crawford. 
■<■ 

Lord  Fairfax,  an  American  who  went  to  England  to 
accept  the  title  of  Baron  Fairfax,  has  returned  to  New 
York.  Pie  is  a  member  of  a  firm  of  bankers  in  that 
city,  and  it  is  understood  will  resume  his  business  career 
in    Xew   York. 


Some  time  ago.  the  rice  supply  being  short,  prisoners 
in  Japanese  jails  were  fed  largely  on  barley.  The 
result  was  the  immediate  cessation  of  new  beri-beri 
cases. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


December  14,  1907. 


A  NEW  STORY  OF  THE  "WAR. 


Lafayette    McLaws   Writes    a    Historical   Romance   of    Un- 
usual Power. 


The  Civil  War  is  responsible  for  a  vast  number  of 
novels,  but  very  few  among  them  are  likely  to  belong 
to  the  permanent  literature  of  the  country.  The 
temptation  to  write  unjudicially  is  a  strong  one,  to 
exploit  some  particular  phase,  or  to  be  the  mouthpiece 
of  some  partcular  grievance  or  of  some  special  hero. 
The  novels  that  will  live  are  those  that  have  the  ro- 
tundity of  perspective  and  in  which  the  personality 
and  the  prejudices  of  the  author  are  out  of  sight. 

To  this  "meritorious  category  belongs  "The  Weld- 
ing," by  Lafayette  McLaws.  It  is  a  Southern  story, 
but  its  picture"  of  a  great  tragedy  is  undivided  by  sec- 
tional lines.  David  Hamilton  is  the  hero  and  we  are 
introduced  to  him  as  a  barefooted  youngster  in  whom 
the  hunger  for  education  is  just  awakening.  He  asks 
his  father  if  "po'  men's  sons"  are  ever  educated  and 
when  he  is  told  that  others  such  as  he  have  succeeded 
in  the  quest  for  knowledge  he  sets  to  work  heart  and 
soul  and,  of  course,  gets  the  fulfilment  of  a  desire  that 
is  never  denied  when  the  asking  has  been  right.  David 
grows  up  in  the  midst  of  the  fierce  agitation  that  pre- 
ceded the  war.  He  knows  that  slavery  is  not  right, 
but  that  and  all  other  questions  must  be  subsidiary  to 
the  supreme  cause  of  the  South.  We  have  a  vivid 
description  of  the  turmoils  that  followed  the  Fugitive 
Slave  law,  John  Brown's  rising  at  Harper's  Ferry,  the 
South  Carolina  convention,  the  election  of  Jefferson 
Davis,  the  inauguration  of  Lincoln,  the  fall  of  Fort 
Sumter,  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  Gettysburg,  and  the 
fall  of  Richmond.  And  through  it  all  runs  a  love  story 
of  real  power.  David  as  a  barefooted  boy  has  fallen 
in  love  with  little  Annie  Laurie,  the  supposed  daughter 
of  Nathaniel  Herrick.  who  comes  to  the  South  osten- 
siblv  as  a  school  teacher,  but  actually  to  assist  in  the 
escape  of  slaves.  History  and  romance  run  smoothly 
hand  in  hand  all  the  way  through,  and  although  the 
final  pages  record  the  death  of  the  great  President,  they 
terminate  the  love  story  in  the  ancient  and  accepted 
way. 

Some  of  the  historical  sketches  are  drawn  with  un- 
usual power.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  passage  describ- 
ing John  C.  Calhoun's  appearance  in  the  Senate  cham- 
ber immediately  before  his  death: 

There  entering  the  Senate  chamber  was  John  C.  Calhoun, 
the  third  of  America's  great  triumvirate. 

Annie  Laurie  saw  a  tall,  slender  old  man  with  a  ghastly 
face,  his  great  sunken  eyes  glowing  with  fever,  supported  be- 
tween two  friends  to  his  chair.  A  hush,  like  that  which 
always  conies  in  the  presence  of  death,  fell  over  the  floor  and 
galleries.  Mr.  Dickinson  paused  in  the  midst  of  explaining 
his  draft  of  a  bill  for  the  modification  of  the  patent  laws,  the 
other  members  stopped  their  talking,  reading,  or  writing, 
while  the  ladies,  both  on  the  floor  and  in  the  gallery,  put 
their  handkerchiefs  to   their  eyes. 

The  greatest  of  the  advocates  of  secession  was  dying.  The 
hand  of  death  lay  heavy  on  his  shoulder.  His  body  was 
sadly  bent  and  his  knitted  brows  and  the  deep  lines,  which 
care  had  chiseled  into  his  fleshless  face,  told  with  impressive 
eloquence  with  what  a  heavy  load  he  was  stepping  into  his 
grave.  Xobody  could  accuse  him  of  ambition  now.  Dark 
clouds  were  hovering  over  his  beloved  South,  threatening  her 
cherished  institution,  slavery-  His  iron  will  bade  death  stay 
its  hand  till  he  had  spoken  his  parting  words  in  her  defense, 
his  parting  warning. 

For  forty  years  he  had  served  his  country  in  Congress,  in 
the  Senate  :  he  had  been  Secretary'  of  War,  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Vice-President.  Surely  he  had  a  right  to  demand  that 
his  country  should  listen. 

Even  more  remarkable  and  dramatic  is  a  view  of 
Lloyd  Garrison  burning  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  denouncing  the  Southern  church  as  "a  cage 
of  unclean  birds  and  the  synagogue  of  Satan"  and  the 
Southern  press  as  "infernal  in  spirit  and  language  to 
all  who  avow  their  hostility  to  slavery" : 

"What  is  old  Garrison  up  to  now?"  Twiggs  walked  up 
nearer  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  and  the  others  followed 
him. 

"I  will  now  perform  an  action  as  a  testimony  of  my  own 
soul,  of  the  estimation  in  which  I  hold  the  pro-slavery  laws  of 
our  infamous  Congress,"  Mr.  Garrison  cried.  "This,  my 
friends,  is  a  copy  of  the  accursed  Fugitive  Slave  Law."  He 
held  out  a  fluttering  sheet  of  printed  paper.  Then  he  cast 
it  on  a  basin  of  coals  that  was  seated  on  the  front  of  the 
platform,  and,  as  the  paper  flamed  up,  he  lifted  his  hands. 
"Let   all  the  people   say.  Amen,"   he  cried. 

"Here  is  the  decision  of  Edward  G.  Loring  in  the  case  of 
Anthony  Burns.  You  all  know  its  history — how  under  the 
protection  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  a  slave- 
catcher  from  Virginia  not  only  knocked  the  abolitionists  of 
Massachusetts  down,  but  spit  in  our  faces  after  we  were 
down."  He  threw  the  paper  on  the  coals,  then  asked:  "What 
do  ye  say,  ye  children  of  freedom  ?" 

There  was  a  roar  of  applause,  the  people  shouting  and 
crying,   "Amen." 

"Brothers  and  fellow  countrymen,"  he  shouted,  "this  is  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  source  and  parent  of 
all  other  atrocities.  It  is  a  covenant  with  death,  and  an 
agreement  with  hell."  He  cast  it  on  the  fire,  then  raised  his 
hands  to   heaven,   "So   perish  all   compromises   with   tyranny." 

A  mighty  shout  of  "Amen"  went  up. 

David  was  present  at  the  historic  scene  when  John 
Brown,  wounded  and  bandaged,  was  questioned  by  the 
governor  of  Virginia: 

"Mr.  Brown,  who  sent  you  here  ?"  asked  Governor  Wise. 
"What  was  your  object  in  coming?" 

"No  man  sent  me  here.  I  came  to  free  the  slaves  and 
only  for  that,"  the  old  man  answered  positively. 

"How  many  men  had  you?" 

"I  came  to  Virginia  with  eighteen  men  onlv,  besides  my- 
self." 

A  murmur  of  amazement  ran  through  the  crowd.  One 
elderly  gentleman  in  the  front  row  of  the  spectators  held  up 
his  hands. 

"Attack  a  town   of  fourteen  hundred  inhabitants,  the   State 
of   Virginia,   and   the   government   of   the   United    States   with 
eighteen    men."     He   shook    his    head    and,    glancing   at    those 
■'.   b  In,   tapped  his   forehead  significantly. 

u  tell  me  who  furnished  the  money  for  this  expedi- 
ernor  Wise  asked. 


"I  furnished  most  of  it  myself.     I  can  not  implicate  others." 

"How  do  you  justify  your  act  in  coming  here  to  Virginia 
to  incite  slaves  to  rebellion  against  their  master?"  one  of  the 
bystanders  asked. 

"My  friend,  I  think  you  are  guilty  of  a  great  wrong  against 
God  and  humanity."  He  looked  at  the  Governor  apolo- 
getically.    "I  say  it  without  wishing  to  be  offensive." 

The  governor  bowed  his  head.  "I  understad  that,"  he 
said. 

We  see  the  heroic  old  warrior  go  to  his  end  and  we 
are  reminded  that  even  as  the  Cid  shared  his  bed  with 
a  leper  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  dying,  passed  his  cup 
of  cold  water  to  a  wounded  comrade,  so  it  is  and  for 
a  like  cause  that  John  Brown's  soul  goes  marching  on. 

Our  first  introduction  to  Lincoln  is  at  his  inaugura- 
tion. The  vast  crowd  ''had  eyes  and  ears  for  but  one, 
the  man  elected  to  be  their  next  President" : 

There  he  stood  before  them,  a  tall,  lank  man,  considerably 
over  six  feet  in  height,  with  stooping  shoulders,  long,  pen- 
dulous arms,  terminating  in  hands  of  extraordinary  dimen- 
sions. He  was  dressed  in  an  ill-fitting,  wrinkled  suit  of 
black,  reminding  one  of  the  clothes  of  an  undertaker. 
Around  his  neck  a  rope  of  black  silk  was  knotted  in  a  large 
bulb,  with  flying  ends.  His  turned  down  shirt  collar  disclosed 
a  sinewy  yellow  neck,  above  which,  surrounded  by  a  mass  of 
bristling  black  beard  and  hair,  rose  a  wrinkled,  mask-like 
face.  Such  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  man  who  in  the 
infinite  mercy  of  God  was  destined  to  weld  from  the  fused 
States  of  the  Union   our  Nation. 

The  fight  at  Fort  Sumter  is  told  tersely  and  effectively. 
The  fort  fell  on  Sunday,  April  14,  and  on  the  following 
day  President  Lincoln  asked  for  75,000  militia  to  pro- 
tect the  national  capital  and  to  suppress  the  combina- 
tion obstructing  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States : 

Before  David  could  speak  a  cannon  from  Sumter  belched 
forth  a  reply.  After  nearly  two  hours'  silence  under  con- 
tinuous fire  from  the  hostile  forts  Major  Anderson  had  taken 
up  their  gage  of  battle  and  war  was  on.  His  first  shot  struck 
Cummings's  Point,  the  next  went  crashing  into  Battery  Bee. 
then  he  opened  a  steady  fire  on  Moultrie.  The  Confederates 
cheered  his  vigor  and  sent  derisive  shouts  to  the  ships  stand- 
ing idle  without  the  bar;  there  were  three  of  tbem  now. 

The  duel  continued  all  day.  In  the  afternoon  the  fire  ui 
Sumter  slackened,  and  after  dark  it  ceased,  but  the  Con- 
federate batteries  kept  steadily  on. 

It  was  not  until  after  midnight,  when  the  rain  began  to 
fall  in  torrents  and  the  wind  dashed  the  waves  high  against 
the  sea  wall,  that  the  crowd  left  the  Battery.  What  a  spec- 
tacle they  had  witnessed.  Never  had  a  war  a  more  dra- 
matic beginning. 

The  next  morning  the  duel  was  renewed.  At  9  o'clock 
Fort  Sumter  was  on  fire,  hut  its  cannons  continued  to  thun- 
der forth  their  defiance.  A  little  past  noon  its  flagstaff  was 
shot  away.  The  stars  and  stripes  disappeared.  The  fire  from 
the  Confederate  forts  slackened,  boats  set  out  from  three 
different  points  with  offers  of  assistance  to  the  blazing  fort. 
The  drums  in  Charleston  began  to  roll,  the  bands  to  play 
"Dixie" — then  stopped.  The  stars  and  stripes  had  appeared 
once  more,  floating  from  a  new  flagstaff.  The  Confederates 
cheered  and  opened  fire  again.  Half  an  hour  passed — per- 
haps more — then  slowly  the  national  flag,  for  the  first  time 
in  history,  was  hauled  down.     Fort  Sumter  surrendered. 

The  Cabinet  council  at  which  President  Lincoln  read 
his  proclamation  of  emancipation  had  a  strange  begin- 
ning and  one  curiously  illustrative  of  the  President's 
character  and  methods : 

September  twenty-second,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-two.  at  the  very  moment  that  Miss  Dorothy  Clinton 
stopped  in  the  door  of  her  father's  study  and  announced  the 
fact  that  she  had  returned  home.  President  Lincoln  in  the 
White  House,  just  across  Lafayette  Square,  took  his  seat  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  long  table  that  occupied  the  centre 
of  that  rather  dark  chamber  immediately  over  the  Green 
Room.  Every  member  of  his  Cabinet  was  present.  When 
they  had  all  taken  their  places  and  after  a  few  words  of 
general  conversation,  the  President,  with  mirth  lurking  in 
the  dark  corners  of  his  eyes,  produced  a  small  book. 

"Here  is  a  present  which  was  sent  me  the  other  day,"  said 
he.  "Artemus  Ward  complimented  me  with  a  copy  of  his 
latest  production.  I  don't  know  when  I  have  laughed  so  much 
as  I  did  over  one  of  the  chapters — 'High  Handed  Outrage  in 
Utica.'  I  will  read  it  to  you  and  see  if  you  don't  agree 
with   me." 

He  wiped  his  glasses,  put  them  comfortably  on  his  nose, 
and  began   to   read. 

"In  the  Faul  of  1856,  I  showed  my  sho  in  Utiky,  a  trooly 
grate  sitty  in  tne  State  of  Xew  York."  Here  the  President 
with  a  quizzical  smile  glanced  over  the  tops  of  his  glasses  at 
his  Secretary  of  State,  then  went  on. 

"1  day  as  I  was  givin  a  descripshun  of  my  beests  and 
Snaiks  in  my  usual  flowry  stile  what  was  my  skorn  &  dis- 
gust to  see  a  big  burly  feller  walk  up  to  the  cage  containin 
my  wax  figgers  of  the  Lord's  Last  Supper,  and  cease  Judas 
Iscarrot  by  the  feet  and  drag  him  out  on  the  ground.  He 
then  commenced  fur  to  pound  him  as  hard  as  he  cood. 
'What  under  the  sun  are  you  abowt?'  cried  I.  Sez  he,  'What 
did  you  bring  this  pussylanermus  cuss  here  fur?'  and  he  hit 
the  wax  figger  another  tremenjis  blow  on  the  bed.  Sez  I, 
'You  egrejus  ass.  that  air's  a  wax  figger — a  representation  of 
the  false  'Postle.'  Sez  he,  'That's  all  very  well  for  you  to 
say,  but  I  tell  you,  old  man,  that  Judas  Iscarrot  can't  show 
hisself  in  Utiky  with  impunity  by  a  darn  site.'  with  which 
observation  he  kaved  in  Judassis  hed.  I  sood  him,  and  the 
Joory  brawt  in  a  verdick  of  Arson  in  the  3rd  degree." 

Everybody  laughed — laughed  as  heartily  as  the  President 
himself — except  the  second  gentleman  at  his  right.  The  face 
of  Secretary  Stanton  was  immovable ;  he  did  not  smile. 
After  the  first  burst  of  merriment  President  Lincoln's  expres- 
sion became   exceedingly  grave. 

''Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "I  have,  as  you  are  aware,  thought 
a  great  deal  about  the  relation  of  this  war  with  slavery  ;  and 
you  all  remember  that  several  weeks  ago  I  read  to  you  an 
order  which  I  had  prepared  on  the  subject.  The  rebel  army 
is  now  driven  out  of  Maryland  and  I  am  going  to  fulfill  the 
promise  which  I  made  to  myself,  and,"  he  hesitated  slightly, 
"to  my  God,  to  issue  that  proclamation  emancipating  the 
slaves.  1  have  got  you  together  to  hear  what  I  have  written 
down.  I  do  not  wish  your  advice  about  the  main  matter,  for 
that  I  have  determined  for  myself." 

There  was  a  short  discussion  about  the  terms  but 
none  at  all  about  the  principle.  Upon  that  they  were 
all  agreed  and  the  momentous  proclamation  passed  into 
history. 

The  battle  of  Gettysburg  is  the  last  great  event  with 
which  the  story  deals  at  length.  The  events  of  that 
terrible  struggle  are  well  told,  but  there  is,  perhaps, 
nothing  more  dramatic  in  history  than  the  incident  of 
the  day  before,  when  both  armies,  within  sound  of  one 
another,  sang  the  old  song  of  "Annie  Laurie."  Well 
mav  have  General   Lee  have  said:  ''This  is  a  terrible 


war.     Speaking   the   same   tongue,   singing    the    same 
songs,  with  the  same  blood  in  their  veins" : 

"They  have  been  reinforced,  General,"  Jack  told  them. 
"Jeb   Stuart's  cavalry   has  arrived." 

"What  makes  you  think  so?"  both  Hancock  and  Gibbon 
questioned. 

"Do  you  hear  that  singing?"  Jack  pointed  toward  the  left. 

The  two  generals  drew  in  their  horses  and  listened. 

On  their  right  from  across  the  hills,  and  softened  by  the 
distance,  there  came  the  boom  of  a  bursting  shell ;  nearer, 
the  occasional  explosion  of  a  musket  mingled  with  the  noises 
of  the  camp.  From  their  left  came  the  sounds  of  camp,  but 
through  and  above  there  floated  across  the  valley  the  voices 
of  half  a  score  of  men  singing,  galloping  as  they  sang. 
It  you  want  to  have  a  good  time,  jine  the  cavalry. 

"Hear  that  tenor  leading?"  Jack  asked.  "That's  my  cousin, 
Captain  Twiggs  Beverly,  of  Jeb  Stuart's  staff." 

"Are  you  sure?"   Hancock  questioned. 

"Quite  sure,"  the  young  officer  answered,  wishing  that  he 
were  not. 

"He  has  a  beautiful  voice,"  Gibbon  said. 

They  had  all  spoken  in  subdued  voices  as  though  fearing  to 
disturb   the   singers. 

The  rollicking  song  ended,  the  voices  of  the  singers  died 
away.  With  an  unconscious  sigh  the  trio  of  Union  officers 
moved  on.     General  Hancock  jerked  his  horse  to  its  haunches. 

"Listen,"  he  exclaimed,  throwing  his  arm  out  to  the  left. 
"That   tenor  is   going  it   alone." 

Like  the  call  of  a  silver  bugle  Twiggs'  voice  floated  to  them 
in   the   moonlight. 

Maxwctton's     braes     are     bonny, 

Where  early   falls  the  dew, 
And   it's  there  that  Annie  Laurie 

Gie'd   me   her  promise   true. 

Thousands  of  voices  had  joined  and  were  singing  with   all 
the  hungry  pathos  of  men  longing  for  home. 
Which     ne'er     forgot     will     be; 
And    for  bennie  Annie  Laurie 
I'd  lay  me  doon  and  dee. 

Ten  thousands  swelled  the  chorus.     From  Wolf  Hill,   Semi- 
nary' Ridge,  Round  Top,  Devil's  Den,  the  Peach  Orchard — all 
before  another  sunset  to  receive  their  baptism   of  blood — and 
from  thousands  of  camp  fires  between,  the  words  rolled  back  : 
And    for  bonnie  Annie  Laurie 
I'd   lay   me  doon   and  dee. 

And  Pickett's  division,  marching  from  Chambersburg.  heard 
and   took  up   the   refrain : 

Ami    for  honnic  Annie  Laurie 
IM  lay  me  doon  and  dee. 

"My  God."  Hancock  muttered.  "They  are  singing  together 
— Union  and  Rebel  together."  And  he  turned  his  horse  and 
rode   slowly   back   to   his   tent. 

The  story  is  a  long  one  and  among  the  best  of  its 
kind  that  has  yet  appeared.  There  is,  indeed,  no  better 
description  of  the  temper  and  spirits  of  the  participants 
in  the  great  national  drama. 

"The  Welding,"  by  Lafayette  McLaws.  Published 
by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston;  $1.50. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Airs.  Russell  Sage  is  said  to  be  tired  of  receiving 
suggestions  as  to  what  she  ought  to  do  with  her  money. 

Edmund  Provat  of  Geneva,  secretary  of  the  second 
International  Esperanto  Congress,  who  is  now  in  New 
York,  is  only  nineteen  years  old,  but  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing Esperanto  scholars  in  the  world. 

Herr  von  Tschirshky,  who  is  mentioned  as  the  suc- 
cessor to  Baron  von  Sternburg.  has  been  secretary  of 
foreign  affairs  at  Berlin  and  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  Kaiser's  ablest  advisers.  His  successful  handling 
of  the  German-Franco  questions  over  the  Moroccan 
situation  a  year  ago  attracted  much  attention. 

The  American  painter  John  S.  Sargent  clings  fast 
to  his  American  citizenship,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  his  name  occasionally  gets  on  the  voters'  lists  in 
the  English  community  where  he  lives.  It  is  under- 
stood that  Mr.  Sargent  would  have  been  knighted  some 
time  ago  had  he  consented  to  expatriate  himself. 

The  establishment  of  an  autonomous  colonial  govern- 
ment in  what  was  the  independent  Orange  Free  State 
before  the  Boer  war  has  reached  the  point  where  the 
first  ministry  under  the  new  constitution  has  been 
formed.  General  De  Wet  is  minister  of  agriculture. 
He  is  more  reconstructed  than  once  seemed  possible, 
being  the  last  of  the  last-ditch  fighters. 

A.  H.  Harrison,  an  English  explorer,  has  just 
returned  to  England  after  spending  two  and  a  half 
years  in  continuous  work  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  north 
of  the  American  continent.  The  journey  was  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  scientific  research.  For 
eighteen  months  he  lived  entirely  with  Eskimos  and 
brought  back  with  him  some  interesting  data  regarding 
these  interesting  people. 

An  exceptional  mark  of  distinction  for  Mrs.  Eddy 
has  been  bestowed  upon  her  by  the  French  Government 
in  the  shape  of  a  certificate  of  decoration  as  an  "ofheier 
d*Academie."  There  has  been  an  international  books 
and  paper  exposition  in  Paris  the  past  few  months  and 
evidently  "Science  and  Health"  was  among  the  exhibits. 
Mrs.  Eddy  also  received  a  diploma  of  honor  as  the 
founder  of  the  Christian  Science  movement. 

At  twelve  years  of  age  Keir  Hafdie,  the  well-known 
labor  member  of  the  British  Parliament,  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  and  the  only  kind  of  schooling  he 
received  was  a  rough  drilling  in  the  elements  of  read- 
ing, which  he  obtained  by  studying  books  and  notices 
in  shop  windows.  Writing  and  shorthand  Mr.  Hardie 
taught  himself,  practicing  the  latter  in  the  coal  mine 
with  the  aid  of  a  white  stone  blackened  with  smoke 
from  his  pit  lamp  and  used  as  a  tablet,  upon  which  he 
scratched  the  symbols  with  a  pin.  At  twenty-two  he 
left  the  pits  and  became  secretary  of  a  miners'  union 
and  two  years  later  he  obtained  a  position  as  subeditor 
of  a  local  newspaper  at  Cumnock,  the  town  in  which 
his  present  home  is  located. 
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BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


Bv  Sidney  G  P.  Coryn. 

A  place  must  be  found  for  Robert  W. 
Service  of  Alaska  in  the  ranks  of  the  poets. 
He  is  a  singer  of  desolation,  of  primal  pas- 
sions, and  of  the  places  where  the  ten  com- 
mandments do  not  run.  He  writes  on  behalf 
of  "younger  sons"  and  remittance  men ;  he 
deals  with  the  dark,  stern  realities  of  the 
far  north,  where 

The    lonely    sunsets    flare    forlorn 
Down  valleys  dreadly  desolate. 

It  would  be  unkind  to  Mr.  Service  to  say, 
as  has  been  said,  that  in  him  another  Kipling 
has  been  born,  but  it  is  only  the  truth  to  say 
that  he  is  strangely  Kiplingesque  in  the  spell 
of  his  poetry  and  that  his  verses  grip  both 
heart  and  mind.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a 
jewel  of  words,  not  of  the  far  north,  as  are 
most  of  his  poems,  but  not  likely  soon  to  be 
forgotten  : 

I  haled  me  a  woman  from  the  street. 

Shameless,    but,    oh,    so    fair ! 
I  bade   her  sit  in  the  model's  seat 
And   I   painted   her  sitting  there. 

I    hid   all   trace  of   her  heart  unclean; 

I  painted  a  babe  at  her  breast; 
I   painted    her  as   she  might   have  been 

If  the  Worst  had  been  the  Best. 

She  laughed  at  my  picture  and  went  away. 

Then  came,  with  a  knowing  nod, 
A  connoisseur,    and   I    heard   him  say: 

"  'Tis   Mary,   the    Mother  of   God." 

So  I  painted  a  halo  round  her  hair, 
And   I   sold  her  and   took  my   fee, 

And  she  hangs  in  the  church  of  St.  Hilaire, 
Where   you   and    all  may   see. 


The   Spinners'  Book   of  Fiction,  by   Gertrude 
Atherton,    Mary    Austin,    Geraldine    Bon- 
ner,  Mary  Halleck  Foote,  Eleanor  Gates, 
James  Hopper.  Jack  London,  Bailey  Mil- 
lard,  Miriam   Michelson,   W.   C.    Morrow, 
Frank     Norris,     Henry    Milner     Rideout, 
Charles  Warren   Stoddard,   Isobel   Strong, 
Richard      Walton      Tully,      and      Herman 
Whi taker,    with    a    dedicatory    poem    by 
George   Sterling.     Published   by   Paul   El- 
der &  Co.,  San  Francisco  ;  $2. 
So  enticing  a  list  of  authors  is  in  itself  suf- 
ficient  commendation    of    a   remarkable   book. 
Certainly  there  is  no   need  to  comment  upon 
a    literary    workmanship    that    is    among    the 
best  ever  produced  by  California  and  that  is 
familiar  to  the  whole  English-speaking  world. 
Never  before  has  there  been   so   admirable  a 
collection   of   choice   and   representative    Cali- 
fornia  work,   a   collection    from   which    not   a 
single  contribution  could  be  spared  and  which 
bears    the    stamp    of    excellence    upon     every 
page. 

The  peculiar  interest  that  attaches  to  this 
publication,  apart  from  its  literary  merit,  is 
the  fact  that  its  sale  is  in  aid  of  a  fund 
planned  and  started  by  The  Spinners  and  that 
Ina  D.  Coolbrith,  the  poet,  is  the  first  chosen 
beneficiary'  of  that  fund.  Miss  Coolbrith  was  the 
literary  comrade  of  Bret  Harte  and  of  Charles 
Warren  Stoddard.  She  is  peculiarly  identi- 
fied with  California,  an  identification  tragically 
intensified  on  April  18,  1906,  when  she  was 
bereft  of  all  literary  and  other  treasures.  The 
Spinners'  Fund  distinguishes  itself  by  its  first 
application,  and  this  monumental  book  should 
help  to  make  it  still  more  substantially  ef- 
fective. 

The  colored  illustrations  are  specially  ex- 
cellent and  combine  with  high-class  printing 
and  artistic  binding  in  the  production  of  a 
volume  that  is  ideal  for  Christmas  purposes 
and  that  must  be  a  perpetual  pleasure  to  those 
so   fortunate  as  to  possess  it. 


Magda,     Queen     of    Sheba,     translated     into 
French    by    Hugues    Le    Roux,    and    into 
English   by   Mrs.  John   Van   Vorst.     Pub- 
lished   by    Funk    &    Wagnalls    Company, 
New  York;   $1.20. 
It  is  of  course  impossible  to  doubt  the  good 
faith  of  Mr.  Le  Roux,  but  it  will  be  interest- 
ing  to    get    the    opinions    of   scholars    on    the 
extraordinary  manuscript  which  he  discovered 
in  Abyssinia  and  has  now  given  to  the  world. 
This  manuscript  is  no  less  than  the  story  of 
Solomon   and  the  Queen  of  Sheba  written  in 
a   language  not  generally  understood   even   in 
Abyssinia     and     regarded     with     superstitious 
awe    by    the    people    of    that    country.     As    of 
course  is   well  known,  the   King  of  Abyssinia 
claims    direct    descent   from    Solomon,    and    if 
the    authenticity    of    this     document     can     be 
shown,  its  discovery  becomes  of  the  first  im- 
portance.    The   narrative   is   at   least   a   fasci- 
nating one.   and   the   inexpert   reader   may   be 
pardoned   for   a   disposition   to    give    credence 
to  an  extraordinary  story. 


Home,  School,  and  Vacation,  by  Annie  Win- 
sor  Allen.  Published  by  Houghton.  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  Boston;  $1.25. 
In  the  consideration  of  all  such  books — 
and  this  one  is  about  the  best  we  have  seen — 
it  strikes  us  regretfully  that  they  are  read  in 
the  main  by  those  who  least  need  them  and 
that  they  leave  untouched  the  vast  body  of 
parental  incompetence  and  stupidity  that  nei- 
ther knows  nor  desires  to  know.  Parenthood, 
the  author  tells  us.  is  not  a  profession,  but 
we  have  created  the  professional  expert  to 
take  the  place  of  the  parent  and  to  dwarf 
and  stunt  the  mind  of  the  child  by  rule  and 
theory   instead  of   allowing  it   to   grow  by  a 


divine  carelessness  and  under  the  guidance 
of  natural  forces  of  which  love,  though  inex- 
pert, is  the  greatest.  Experience  is  the  only 
teacher  whose  lessons  become  a  part  of  char- 
acter, but  now-a-days  a  definite  and  wholly 
ineffective  "instruction"  takes  its  place  and 
rules  supreme  in  nursery  and  in  playground. 
Fortunate  indeed  is  the  child  in  whose 
training  this  book  is  allowed  to  bear  a  part. 
Still  more  fortunate  is  the  child  whose  par- 
ents have  learned  to  recognize  that  it  is  they 
who  need  the  training  far  more  than  the  child, 
a  training  in  forbearance,  in  sweet  reasonable- 
ness, and  in  appreciation  of  the  child  minu 
that  needs  so  little  except  the  love  that  knows 
how  not  to  interfere. 


Palgrave's     Golden     Treasury,     illustrated     in 
color    and    line    by    Robert    Anning    Bell. 
Published  by   E.    P.    Dutton,    New   York ; 
$3. 
This  is  a  collection  of  "the  best  songs  and 
lyrics    in    the    English    language,"    and    while 
the    "best"    is   largely    a   matter   of   taste,    the 
present    selection    must    meet    with    wide    ap- 
proval.    The  introduction  by  Edward  Hutton 
is  valuable  and  scholarly.     He  reminds  us  that 
poetry   alone   is   impregnable   because   it   rests 
upon  ideas  that  do  not  change,  whereas  what- 
ever is  based  upon  facts,  even  religion  itself, 
must  fail   when   successful  assault   is   brought 
against  the  facts. 

The  "Golden  Treasury"  is  a  good  book  to 
have  upon  that  part  of  the  library  shelves  that 
is  best  within  reach  of  the  easy  chair.  Nearly 
every  page  contains  a  favorite,  and  not  often 
have  we  to  lament  an  unexpected  absence. 


The  Olive  Fairy  Book,  by  Andrew  Lang. 
Published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
New  York;  $1.60. 

Although  Mr.  Lang  has  given  us  this  ad- 
mirable collection  of  the  best  fairy  stories,  he 
advises  that  children  be  turned  loose  in  the 
book  stores  and  allowed  to  make  their  own 
selection.  They  would  indeed  be  unworthy 
of  such  liberty  if  they  neglected  the  "Olive 
Book."  Some  children,  says  Mr.  Lang,  want 
Shakespeare  and  some  prefer  "a  volume  en- 
titled 'Buster  Brown.' "  Some  will  not  buy 
fairy  stories  because  they  are  not  true,  while 
others  are  eager  to  get  history  stories  because 
they  are  true.  Mr.  Lang  is  "not  so  sure  that 
there  are  no  fairies,"  but  he  is  quite  sure  that 
the  history  books  are  not  true. 

But  we  shall  be  safe  in  letting  Mr.  Lang 
choose  for  us.  He  has  done  it  exceedingly 
well,  while  the  illustrations  are  really  truly 
magnificent. 

Life  and  Tomorrow,  arranged  by  Zoe  Procter. 
Published  by  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany, New  York. 
There  should  be  a  cordial  welcome  for  this 
book  of  selections  from  the  waitings  of  John 
Oliver  Hobbes.  Those  who  have  read  her 
works  consistently  are  familiar  with  their 
wealth  of  terse  and  epigrammatic  judgments 
on  men,  and  women,  and  things,  and  espe- 
cially on  women,  with  her  curious  discern- 
ment of  the  subtleties  of  human  nature,  and 
with  her  wit  that  is  caustic  but  never  cruel, 
although  she  does  say  that  "the  joy  of  living 
consists,  for  a  man,  in  being  constantly  false 
to  some  ever-faithful  woman."  But  such  a 
collection  as  this,  so  discriminating  and  so 
well  classified,  has  a  value  not  only  for  direct 
reading,  but  as  an  unfailing  book  of  refer- 
ence. 


The  Betrothal  of  Elypholate,  by  Helen 
Reimensnyder  Martin.  Published  by  The 
Century  Company,  New  York;  $1.50. 
In  introducing  us  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  the  author  has  done  a  distinct  service. 
There  are  eight  stories  in  this  volume  and 
they  are  told  thoroughly  well,  with  complete 
knowledge,  with  delightful  sympathy,  and 
with  literary  skill.  It  is  always  pleasant  to 
see  a  conflict  between  religious  austerities  and 
a  tender  human  nature  so  long  as  fanaticism 
is  duly  and  properly  rebuffed  by  its  competi- 
tor, and  the  author  never  fails  to  encourage 
this  sort  of  insurrection  against  a  dour  and 
forbidding  creed.     Her  stories  are  unique. 


That  Affair  at  Elizabeth,  by  Burton  E.  Steven- 
son. Published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
New  York;  $1.50. 
The  bride  who  disappears  within  a  few 
minutes  of  the  time  set  for  her  wedding  has 
more  than  once  proved  a  tempting  theme  for 
the  sensational  novelist  The  author  uses  it 
to  good  effect  and  we  are  left  until  nearly  the 
end  of  the  story  in  entire  bewilderment  as 
to  why  the  beautiful  Marcia  is  so  conspicuous 
by  her  absence  just  at  the  time  when  she  is 
most  needed.  We  could  do  very  well  with- 
out these  modern  mysteries  in  fiction,  but  so 
long  as  they  are  in  demand  they  should  be 
done  as  well  as  in  the  present  instance. 


The    Best    Man.    by    Harold    Macgrath.     Pub- 
lished by  the  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  In- 
dianapolis ;  $1.50. 
In    spite    of   a    certain    incongruity    between 
politics    and    romance    the    author    has    suc- 
ceeded in  writing  some  short  stories  wherein 
the   incongruities   do   not   clash   too   painfully. 
"The   Best   Man"   and   "Two   Candidates"   are 
bright  and  readable,  while  "Mr.   Shifty   Sulli- 
van" is  the  best  of  the  three,  perhaps  because 
there  are  no  politics  at  all  in  it. 


Just  a  little  on  CHEESE  is  delicious.  It 
adds  zest  to  Welsh  Rarebits,  Macaroni  with 
Cheese,  Cheese  Toast,  Rice  with  Cheese  and 
all  Chafing  Dish  Cooking. 

Lea  &  Perrins' 
Sauce 

THE    ORIGINAL    WORCESTERSHIRE 

More  dishes  can  be  perfectly  seasoned 
with  Lea  &  Perrins'  Sauce  than  with  any 
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satisfaction  throughout  the  world. 
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Books  at  Cost  and  Less 

We  go  out  of  business  on  Van  Ness  Ave.,  and  before  moving  into 
new  Market  Street  store  will  sell  entire  stock  at  discounts  of  10,  20  and  30 
per  cent.  Many  books  at  half  price.  For  cash  only  at  these  prices. 
Come  early. 

Blake' 's  Book  Store 
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BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


The  California  Earthquake  of  1906,  edited  by 
David  Starr  Jordan,  with  articles  by  the 
editor.     John     Casper     Brainier,     Charles 
Derleth,  Jr.,  Grove  Karl  Gilbert,  Stephen 
Taber,   F.    Omori,   Harold    W.    Fairbanks, 
and    Mary   Austin.     Published   by    A.    M. 
Robertson,  San  Francisco  ;  $3.50  net. 
After    reading    this    voluminous    book    it    is 
hard  to  believe  that  anything  new  can  be  said 
until    it    shall    please   nature    to    communicate 
her    designs    in    a    more    legible    handwriting 
than    she    has    yet    adopted.     We    have    here, 
first  of  all.  a  minute  and  painstaking  account 
of  known  facts  in  connection  with  the  disas- 
ter,   and,   secondly,   the   deductions   and   opin- 
ions  of    a   number    of    experts    who    know   all 
that    is    now    known    of    seismology    and    who 
communicate   their   views   in   the   language   of 
the    "common    people."     Relatively    speaking, 
the  book  is  final  and  all-inclusive. 

Professor  Jordan's  contribution  is  along  the 
line  of  ascertained  fact.  He  traces  the  guilty 
fault  or  rift  from  its  point  of  emergence  from 
the  sea  at  Alder  Creek  until  the  conclusion 
of.  its  mischievous  course.  He  shows  its 
action  from  point  to  point,  the  elTect  of  the 
disturbance  upon  soils  and  rocks  and  the  ex- 
tent and  nature  of  the  damage  to  property. 
In  addition,  he  gives  us  a  resume  of  current 
theories  and  the  value  of  his  opinions  con- 
cerning them.  He  notices  Mr.  Hallock's  elec- 
trical theory,  the  planetary  explanations  that 
have  found  some  favor,  climatic  theories,  and 
even  the  ingenious  if  detestable  belief  that 
San  Francisco's  misfortune  was  due  to  San 
Francisco's  share  of  original  sin.  Professor 
Jordan's  immediate  share  of  the  book  has  a 
peculiar  interest  and  value  from  the  precision 
and   lucidity    of   his   writing. 

Indeed,  each  section  is  perfect  of  its  kind. 
Omori 's  is  perhaps  the  most  technical  and 
will  be  attractive  to  those  of  a  mathematical 
turn  of  mind.  Professor  Omori  has  spent  his 
life  in  the  study  of  such  di sturbances,  and 
brings  to  the  investigation  the  result  of  many 
years  of  practical  experience. 

A  valuable  feature  of  the  book  is  its  pro- 
fuse illustration  of  every  feature  admitting 
of  such  treatment.  It  is  indeed  impossible 
to  speak  too  highly  of  a  work  that  is  so 
minute  and  accurate  and  that  is  sustained  by 
the  best  authority  that  California  or  the  world 
has  produced. 

Romance  of  the  Italian  Villas,  by  Elizabeth 
W.  Champney.  Published  by  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  New  York. 
The  author  of  these  fascinating  sketches 
anticipates  the  question  of  their  truth  by  say- 
ing that  they  are  "as  true  as  brain  and  heart 
can  make  them."  The  assurance  is  unneces- 
sary, because  they  are  instinct  with  the  life 
of  time  and  place  and  with  a  tender,  convinc- 
ing beauty  that  comes  only  from  the  clair- 
voyance of  infinite  sympathy.  They  concern 
themselves  mainly  with  the  Medicean  villas 
and  those  that  have  been  made  famous  by 
Dante  and  Boccaccio.  Some  old  castles  have 
been  included,  such  as  Matilda's  at  Canossa, 
the  Rocca  of  the  Malatestas  with  its  tradi- 
tions of  Francesca,  Ezzelino's  tower  at  Padua, 
and  the  castle  of  the  San  Bonifazios  at  Ve- 
rona. The  Villa  Giacomelli,  the  Villa  Asolo, 
and  the  Villa  Pisani  at  Stra  also  appear,  and 
La  Pia's  prison-like  palace  at  Siena,  Their 
walls  have  been  made  to  speak,  and  with  a 
rare  skill  and  a  patient  insight  their  romances 
have  been  reconstructed  with  a  power  of 
constructive  imagination  that  is  history  in  its 
most  enticing  torm.  The  author  has  pro- 
duced a  beautiful  piece  of  romantic  work, 
something  that  must  be  a  delight  to  the 
cultured  reader  and  that  will  have  a  peculiar 
fascination  for  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  treasure-house  from  which  she  has  ex- 
tracted such  gems.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
she  will  return  to  her  work  and  that  these 
sketches  will  be  made  more  ample  in  num- 
ber, although  their  quality  can  not  be  excelled. 
The  illustrations,  nearly  fifty  in  number, 
are  the  best  of  their  kind,  selected  with  dis- 
crimination and  reproduced  by  various  artistic 
processes. 


containing  representative  stories  by  Zola  and 
Maupassant   suited    for   school   reading. 

The  Neale  Publishing  Company  of  New 
York  has  published  "The  Cotton-Picker  and 
Other  Poems,"'  by  Professor  Carl  Holliday, 
M.  A.  ($1.25).  The  verses  are  marked  by 
structural  accuracy  and  refinement  of  thought 
and   imagination. 

"Judy."  by  Temple  Baney,  published  by 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston  ($1.50),  is  an  en- 
tertaining story  for  girls  of  from  ten  to  six- 
teen years  of  age. 

"Epochs  in  the  Life  of  Jesus,"  by  A.  T. 
Robertson,  M.  A.,  D.  D.,  is  an  undogmatic 
and  sincere  handling  of  the  gospel  stories. 
Published  bv  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York:    $1. 

Robert  G.  Ingersoll's  matchless  appreciation 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  has  been  published  by 
John  Lane  Company,  New  York  (75  cents). 

"Things  Seen  in  Egypt,"  by  Clive  Holland, 
is  a  light  and  interesting  sketch  of  modern 
Egypt,  marked  by  intelligent  sympathy  and 
appreciation.  Published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.,  New  York  ;   75  cents. 


COMMUNICATED. 


Stories  oi  Army  Life. 
"Reminiscences   of   a    Soldier's    Wife,"    by    Ellen 
McGowan    Biddle;    published    by    the  J.    II.    Lippin- 
cott    Company. 

The  author  of  this  charming  reminiscence 
is  as  well  known  as  her  distinguished  hus- 
band. Brigadier-General  Biddle  (retired,  U. 
S-  A.).  Both  nave  hosts  of  friends  here,  who 
will  be  delighted  to  read  a  woman's  story  of 
a  soldier's  life.  The  book  is  charged  with 
human  interest,  recalling  many  of  the  history 
makers  of  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  Biddle's  style — for  style  she  has — is 
direct  and  simple.  She  is  never  prolix  and 
always  lucid.  All  through  her  story  there  is 
a  dainty  feminine  humor  that  charms.  In 
other  words,  she  presents  her  own  personality 
so  unaffectedly  that  we  must  rejoice  in  her 
joy  and  sorrow  with  her  sorrow.  Nowhere 
does  she  depart  from  the  purpose  of  her 
book;  she  is  reminiscent,  but  the  way  in 
which  she  presents  her  personages  entitles 
her  to  high  rank  in  reminiscent  literature. 
She  introduces  you  to  the  people  with  whom 
she  came  into  contact  as  she  would  have  in- 
troduced them  to  her  friends  in  her  own 
drawing-room.  Her  simple  grace  and  charm 
of  manner  as   a  hostess   are  merely   amplified 


in  her  introductions.  Her  descriptive  pas- 
sages are  not  photographs,  but  color-pictures 
of  actualities,  and  she  avoids  the  bad  habit 
of  repetition  and  exaggeration.  Her  sex 
glories  in  details,  but  Mrs.  Biddle  does  not 
weary  her  readers ;  she  suggests  rather  than 
explains. 

Her  "life"  covers  a  great  variety  of  inci- 
dent, but  her  sense  of  proportion  enables  her 
to  select.  Her  temperament  leads  her  at 
times  into  the  land  of  fancy,  as  when  she 
says : 

At  first  the  color  of  this  lake  (the  sky)  looked 
crimson,  with  great  streaks  of  silver-gray,  blue, 
and  a  golden  reddish-brown,  like  burnished  copper; 
then  there  were  great  stretches  of  violet. 
Gradually  the  sky  became  more  silver}',  with  won- 
derful fleecy  clouds  of  blue  in  several  tones,  and 
the  golden  reddish-brown  was  in  great  waves 
which  looked  like  wings  and  one  great  hand 
spread,   as  if  in  a  blessing. 

There  is  a  touch  of  the  artist's  brush  in 
this. 

The  author  is  a  devoted  mother  and  the 
little  patches  of  maternal  reference  to  her 
children  will  touch  upon  a  mother's  heart. 

The  book  is  a  picturegraph  of  the  domestic, 
social  life  of  the  men  who  preserved  the 
Union.  Her  biographic  touches  are  pathetic 
in  the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  these  men  have 
passed  into  the  land  of  shadows. 

Mrs.  Biddle  has  entered  the  literary  world 
and  has  earned  the  right  to  be  heard  again. 
Her  work  is  a  charming  and  valuable  addi- 
tion  to   the   world's   literature. 

Wm.  Greer   Harrison*. 


Having  completed  his  "History  of  the  In- 
quisition of  Spain,"  which  the  New  York 
Times  has  declared  the  "greatest  historical 
work  yet  produced  in  America,"  Doctor  Henry 
Charles  Lea  might  be  pardoned  for  retiring 
on  his  laurels.  But  although  he  is  now  eighty- 
two  years  old.  Doctor  Lea  continues  his  his- 
torical work  with  scarcely  diminished  vigor, 
and  his  publishers,  The  Macmillan  Company, 
now  announce  a  new  volume  supplementary 
to  his  latest  work,  in  which  he  will  treat  of 
the    inquisition    of   the    Spanish    dependencies. 


Mark  Twain  contributes  a  characteristic  ac- 
count of  an  early  visit  to  the  Savage  Club, 
the  history  of  which  has  just  been  published 
by  the  A.  Wessels  Company  of  New  York. 
The  book  is  by  Aaron  Watson.  The  history 
of  the  Savage  Club,  which  has  never  before 
been  written  in  full,  is,  within  the  limit  of 
fifty  years,  almost  that  of  the  artistic  and 
literary   life   of   England. 
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New  Publications. 
Devotees    of    golf    will    find    a    useful    little 
handbook   in    "How   to    Play   Golf,"   issued   in 
the    "Handy    Information"    series   by   Thomas 
Y.   Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York;  40  cents. 

Elizabeth  Gibson,  who  has  written  several 
little  works  of  a  devotional  and  philosophic 
nature,  has  added  to  their  number  a  dainty 
little  volume  entitled  "A  Book  of  Reverie." 
Published  by  John  Lane  Company.  New 
York ;  50  cents. 

Dame  Curtsey's  "Book  of  Novel  Entertain- 
ments," by  Ellye  Howell  Glover,  is  "just  the 
book  for  every  one  who  has  occasion  to  enter- 
tain." Every  anniversary  in  the  year  is  in- 
cluded, and  the  games  and  diversions  are 
novel  and  always  appropriate.  Published  by 
A.  C.'McClurg&  Co.,  Chicago;  $1. 

"Redcoat  Captain,"  by  Alfred  Ollivant,  is 
a  wrll-illust rated  book  for  children.  Pub- 
lished bv  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ; 
$1.50. 

^  )e  American   Book   Company,   New   York, 

Ci:  jinnati.    and    Chicago,    have    issued   a    vol- 

f  stories  from  French  realists  (40  cents) 
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We  are  confident  that  you  will  find  among  our 

Holiday  Suggestions 

the  most  appropriate,  effective  and  distinctive  Christmas  Gifts.  We  call  your  attention 
specially  to  Ladies'  Desks,  Toilet  Chairs,  Toilet,  Sewing  and  Tea  Tables,  Children's 
Furniture,  Music  and  Record  Cabinets,  Lamps,  Table  Scarfs,  Candle  Sticks,  Plant  Stands, 
Bric-a-brac  and  Glass  Cabinets,  Pedestals,  Tabourets,  Foot  Stools,  Book  Slides,  Hanging 
Book  Racks,  Cheval  Mirrors,  and  Shaving  Stands. 


Furniture 

Carpets 

Rugs 

Draperies 


D.  N.  &  E.  WALTER  &  CO. 

Van  Ness  and  Sacramento 


Wholesale 
and 
Retail 
'Since  1858' 


Open  every  evening  until  Christmas 
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A    THEATRICAL    RACE    PROBLEM. 


By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Racial  problems  are  sure  to  turn  up  in  this 
broad  and  too  hospitable  country  of  ours. 
During  the  present  epoch  the  presence  of 
Chinese  or  Japanese  characters  on  the  stage 
is  sure  to  invoke  the  spirit  of  mirth.  But 
there  are  tortuous  and  labyrinthine  depths  to 
the  Asiatic  character  of  which  the  average 
cheerful  American  neither  knows  nor  cares, 
which  make  for  tragedy  when  the  races  are 
too  closely  intermingled.  The  prevailing  an- 
tagonism on  both  sides  prevents,  as  yet,  any 
but  isolated  instances  of  intermarriage,  but 
the  time  will  come.  Read  "Goldenbeak" — I 
think  that  is  the  name  of  the  interesting, 
queer,  and  striking  little  story  I  refer  to — 
which,  evidently  written  by  an  Englishman 
who  has  gained  a  closer  than  ordinary  knowl- 
edge of  the  Japanese  character,  gives  one  a 
startling  glimpse  into  those  same  veiled  and 
unknown  depths.  If  Lafcadio  Hearn  is  too 
mystical  for  you,  too  prone  to  wander  far 
afield  into  the  realm  of  myths  and  ghost 
•  stories,  read  Sidney  McCall's  "Breath  of  the 
Gods."  True,  it  is  nothing  wonderful  as  a 
piece  of  literature,  but,  again,  the  author, 
made  wiser  through  some  association  or  close 
friendship,  has  stepped  over  the  barrier  which 
bars  the  way  to  mutual  comprehension  and 
shown  the  perils  which  lie  in  intermarriage 
between  two  peoples  of  such  totally  different 
heritage  and  ideals. 

Our  negro  problem  has  been  felt  only  in 
the  South,  but  a  flourishing  crop  of  social 
tragedies  has  been  the  fruit  of  both  legiti- 
mate and  illegitimate  unions  between  the 
whites  and  the  negroes.  What  an  immense 
field  there  is,  in  this  country  alone,  for  the 
novelist  and  the  dramatist,  not  only  of  the 
present,  but  the  future. 

It  scarcely  seems  probable  that  the  edu- 
cated Indian  will  cause  concern  by  any  senti- 
mental partiality  he  may  feel  in  the  future 
for  white  women ;  and  yet  both  women  and 
men  have  married  educated  Chinese.  Why 
should  not  the  educated  Indian  have  his  turn  ? 
The  women  of  his  race  have  not  failed  to  win 
the  favor  of  his  white  brothers,  and  many 
an  American  family  boasts  of  descent  from 
some  Indian  princess  or  mourns  the  atavistic 
relapses  of  a  drinking  or  gambling  son  or 
brother.  The  Indian  race  is  popularly  re- 
garded as  doomed  to  extinction.  But  the 
patriots  among  the  various  tribes,  foreseeing 
the  passing  away  of  their  people,  have  roused 
them  to  a  perception  of  their  danger,  and  by 
introducing  sanitation,  education,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  settled  industries,  have  turned 
the  scale.  Numerically,  the  better  class  of 
Indian  tribes  are  now  on  the  increase  instead 
of  the  decrease,  and  the  Strongheart  of 
fiction  may  yet  become  a  fact. 

If  we  did  not  take  into  account  the  light 
mental  attitude  of  the  average  theatre-goer, 
the  preponderance  of  the  comedy  note  in  the 
American  play  containing  such  a  serious  mo- 
tive as  Mr.  De  Mille's  would  be  quite  singu- 
lar. But  the  American  playwright  knows  his 
public.  And,  after  all,  there  is  much  truth 
in  it.  Tears  and  laughter  come  pretty  close 
together,  and  there  are  some  determinedly 
cheerful  souls  who  declare  that  something 
funny  happens  at  every  funeral. 

So  "Strongheart"  is  a  comedy-drama,  and 
in  the  first  act  college  jibes  and  college  high 
spirits  prevail.  I  Strongheart  is  far  from  be- 
ing too  much  of  an  Indian  to  join  in  the  fun. 
But  he  is  different.  He  is  dark-skinned, 
black-haired,  a  nondescript  as  to  racial  aspect, 
and  Ralph  Stuart  gives  him  the  Indian  imper- 
turbability of  manner,  immobility  of  feature, 
and  calm,  unhurried  vocal  cadences  that 
stamp  him  as  American  only  in  his  kinship 
with  the  aborigines. 

Since  he  has  thus  successfully  stamped 
Strongheart  as  a  thing  apart,  Ralph  Stuart 
has  done  extremely  well  in  his  impersonation 
of  Mr.  William  De  Mille's  novel  dramatic 
creation.  His  speech,  too,  is  another  feature 
that  adds  to  the  effect  of  differentiating 
Strongheart  from  his  college  mates.  It  is 
without  positive  accent,  but  it  is  the  careful, 
measured  speech  of  one  who  has  not  all  his 
life   thought   in    English. 

[  Mr.  De  Mille  has  worked  up  his  situations 
extremely  well,  and  the  action  moves  on 
logically  from  the  jolly  first  act,  in  which 
Strongheart  is  shown  us  as  the  comrade  and 
trusted  friend  of  the  leaders  of  the  most 
exclusive  clique,  to  that  in  which  he  learns 
that  "the  knife  of  prejudice  cuts  the  bonds 
of  friendship" — note  the  Indian-like  metaphor 
— and  that  one  whose  brothers  are  still 
savages  may  not  aspire  to  the  hand  of  a 
white  woman.,1 

Blended  with  the  love-story  of  Strongheart 


is  the  recital  of  the  treachery  of  one  of  his 
college  mates,  who,  in  seeking  to  betray  his 
college  team  for  purposes  of  gain,  tries  also 
to  save  himself  by  involving  others  in  dis- 
grace. 

So  the  dramatic  as  well  as  the  comedy 
element  is  well  sustained.  The  weakness  in 
the  play  lies  in  the  lack  of  well-rounded  de- 
velopment to  the  character  of  Dorothy  Nelson, 
the  girl  beloved  by  Strongheart.  Dorothy  has 
no  characteristics  whatever,  but  is  just  plain 
girl.  To  add  to  the  negative  effect  made  by 
this  figurehead  of  a  heroine,  Evelyn 
Vaughan,  who  impersonates  her,  is  artificial 
both  in  voice  and  manner,  and  too  feeble  an 
actress  to  carry  conviction  in  the  one  emo- 
tional scene  allotted  to  her. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  romantic  interest  of  the 
play  is  made  to  suffer  as  a  conesquence  of 
this  double  weakness,  and  I  doubt  if  the  sen- 
timental contingent  in  the  audience  very 
greatly  fashed  itself  over  the  suffering  of  the 
divided  pair.  ( I  am  curious,  all  the  same,  to 
know  just  how  deeply  romantic  girl  auditors 
sympathized  with  Strongheart  in  his  love  for 
the  white  woman,  and  whether  they  felt  with 
Dorothy  that  such  a  union  contained  possi- 
bilities of  happiness.  J 

Probably  a  reference  made  by  Strongheart 
to  the  squalid  misery  of  his  tribe  would 
definitely  settle  the  question  with  the  emi- 
nently practical  daughters  of  the  prosaic  pres- 
ent— practical  even  in  their  relaxations  into 
sentiment.  And  there,  too,  is  the  considera- 
tion of  racial  antagonism  which  enforced 
companionship  will  sometimes  develop.  In 
one  of  Mary  Halleck  Foote's  characteristically 
Western  stories  she  shows  how  a  young  sol- 
dier, who  was  wedded  to  an  Indian  girl,  took 
the  wrong  turning  when  he  saw  his  Ameri- 
canized wife  temporarily  transformed  to  a 
squaw  by  poverty  and  an  Indian  blanket,  and 
blushed  to  claim  her.  He  fell,  as  a  conse- 
quence, into  depths  from  which  there  was  no 
chance  to  rise.  But  there  it  was.  The  racial 
antipathy  prevailed  at  the  moment  of  fate. 

/'This  feeling  of  antipathy  is  felt  by  Strong- 
heart's  mates  the  moment  he  makes  his  claim," 
and  his  reciprocal  antagonism  develops  when 
he  recognizes  what  he  conceives  to  be  their 
disloyalty  to  friendship.  /When  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  racial  isolation  is  brought  home 
to  the  educated  Indian  the  scene  is  absorb- 
ing. Ralph  Stuart  carried  it  worthily.  Fran- 
cis Bonn,  as  the  Indian  messenger,  accorded 
well  with  the  sentiment  and  spirit  of  the 
scene.  Stanley  G.  Wood  and  Carlyle  Shelly 
appeared  to  greater  advantage  in  those  lighter 
scenes  which  displayed  the  high  spirits  and 
irreverent  antics  of  the  collegiates.  In  the 
fun  of  these  scenes  Earle  Mitchell,  the 
comedian  of  the  company,  was  an  essential 
factor.  One  of  the  most  realistic  scenes  in 
the  play  and  one  of  the  best  bits  of  acting 
in  the  performance  come  simultaneously  when 
Francis  Bonn,  as  Buckley,  head  coach,  makes 
a  speech  compounded  of  pepper,  vinegar, 
and  electricity  to  the  college  team,  and 
rouses  the  weakening  little  freshman  Ross 
to  his  best  fighting  pitch  by  following  Strong- 
heart's  suggestion  of  insulting  him. 
*         *  * 

The  great  moment  at  the  Orpheum  this 
week  is  when  Mme.  Zelie  de  Lussan  steps 
upon  the  stage.  All  else  but  leads  to  that 
climax,  for  they  do  not  often  have  a  chance 
to  print  after  the  names  of  vaudeville  per- 
formers :  "The  celebrated  prima  donna  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  Company."  We 
felt  the  coming  of  the  celebrated  prima  donna 
in  the  air  while  the  Okito  family  built  up 
their  "house  of  mystery";  while  the  Gillette 
and  MacFarlane  pair — whom  we  shouldn't 
have  rated  as  bad  singers,  for  vaudeville,  if 
we  hadn't  been  feeling  apologetic  for  them 
as  we  thought  of  the  expected  prima  donna — 
warbled  and  comedied,  and  talked  Indiana 
English  ;  while  Edna  Aug  did  her  "clean  act" 
of  scrubbing-,  and  grimacing,  and  chattering, 
tenement-house  wise,  and  recklessly  scattering 
soap  suds  toward  the  orchestral  organ,  while 
Mr.  Rosner  moved  restlessly  in  his  seat,  and 
looked,  a  trifle  apprehensively,  at  his  beloved 
instrument.  We  could  have  dispensed  with 
a  few  of  the  Edna  Aug  grimaces,  although 
the  comedienne  is  a  shrewd  enough  observer, 
but  her  act  is  a  little  monotonous,  and  her 
singing  a  missing  quantity  ;  and  she  was  not 
quite  able  to  make  us  laugh  to  the  point  of 
forgetting  the  imminent  prima  donna.  She 
made  her  exit  at  last,  and  I  was  just  taking 
mental  note  of  the  fact  that,  unlike  Viola  Gil- 
lette, who,  farther  up  on  the  programme,  had 
made  a  parting  appearance  clothed,  without 
rhyme  or  reason,  in  fleshings  and  radiant  of 
self-complacency,  she  had  omitted  the  usual 
transformation  into  tinsel  and  finery,  when — 
oh,  vanity  of  womankind ! — she  made  her 
farewell  bow' in  a  low-necked,  sleeveless,  lace- 
flounced,  satin  under-garment,  evidently  for 
the  purpose  of  convincing  us  that,  denuded 
of  her  kitchen  rags,  she  is  personally  present- 
able. 

Henri  French  was  particularly  successful 
in  making  us  temporarily  oblivious  of  coming 
greatness.  He  gives  an  act  compounded  of 
sleight-of-hand  feats,  tricks  in  balancing,  and 
in  imitations  of  musical  directors.  He  is  a 
neat  featured,  pretty  little  man,  with  great 
manual  dexterity,  an  adaptable  head  of  hair, 
and  a  turn  for  comedy  which  extends  to  his 
negro  helper.  The  two  contrive  thoroughly 
to  amuse  the  audience,  their  act  working  up 
to  a  grand  climax  in  an  immensely  funny 
imitation  of  Creatore.  Creatore  is  the  only 
one   of   the   burlesqued    leaders   whom    I   have 


seen,  and  I  am  able  to  testify,  almost  with 
tears  of  reminiscent  laughter,  to  the  fidelity 
of  the  copy.  Creatore  himself  is  so  extreme, 
so  weirdly  comical,  and  so  hairfully  spectacu- 
lar in  his  manner  of  handling  the  baton,  that 
it  was  a  good  deal  of  a  feat  to  surpass  him. 
But  Henri  French  did.  It  was  really  a  mar- 
vel that  his  storm-tossed  wig  did  not  fly  off 
at  a  tangent.  The  ebon  locks  waved  wildly, 
the  music  crashed  in  unison,  and  the  act 
closed  with  the  overturning  of  his  stand  by 
the  music-frenzied  leader,  while  the  zealous 
negro  assistant — who  was  enjoying  himself 
enormously — with  an  accurately  aimed  kick 
sent  his  chair  flying  passionately  into  the 
wings. 

Then    came    Zelie   de    Lussan,   and   the    last 
echoes  of  merriment  decorously  died  away  as 
the  great  singer  stepped  upon  the  stage.     She 
gave  us   four  songs,   executed  with  brilliancy, 
and   in   excellent   voice.     In    spite   of   its   rich 
quality    and    sumptuous     beauty,      there     are 
slightly  weakened  places  in  the  singer's  voice 
that   must   be    bridged    over   with    skillful    en- 
gineering.    This   is   done    to    perfection,    with 
surpassing   art   and    exquisite    grace,    and    the 
vaudeville     audience     was     thoroughly     won. 
Mme.  de  Lussan  recognizes,  in  her  selections, 
the    variation    in    type    from    her    accustomed 
audiences,   and  in   this   important   matter   still 
further  pleased.     It  seemed  queer  to  hear  her 
rich  voice  saying,  from  Edwards's  "Bee"  : 
For   the   flower    had    no    honey. 
And    the    wall    was    unsunny, 
And    the   maid   had   no   money, 
Isn't    it    funny  ?     Ha !     Ha ! 

She  sang  "Irish  Girl"  with  occasional  re- 
lapses into  brogue  or  into  a  speaking  tone, 
and  was  wise  enough  to  have  these  two  lighter 
numbers  follow,  instead  of  preceding  the 
"Styrienne"  from  "Mignon,"  and  the  "Haba- 
nera."  " 

Mme.  de  Lussan  has  preeminently  the 
physiognomy  for  Carmen.  With  her  flashing 
brunette  tints  and  her  high-nosed,  aquiline 
beauty,  one  could  well  believe  her  capable  of 
presenting  a  brilliant,  reckless,  hard-hearted 
cigarette  girl.  Her  best  number,  and  the 
closing  one,  was  "La  Paloma,"  which  she 
rendered  with  such  dreamy,  sensuous  charm 
as  to  make  its  appeal  to  all  or  nearly  all  of 
the  unusually  large  audience. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


There  is  little  need  of  a  press  agent  at  the 
Novelty  Theatre  this  week.  Marie  Cahill  and 
her  company  in  "Marrying  Mary"  are  the  talk 
of  the  town,  and  the  second  week  of  their 
engagement,  which  begins  next  Monday,  will 
but  increase  the  big  record  made  already. 
The  star  is  the  jolliest  of  comediennes,  with 
a  style  all  her  own,  and  a  singing  voice  that 
is  more  than  equal  to  the  demands  made  upon 
it.  Her  support  is  excellent  throughout,  with 
a  special  attraction  in  Eugene  Cowles,  who 
never  sang  better,  even  in  his  days  of  opera. 
The  piece  is  a  farce  with  no  lapses  in  its 
humorous  absurdity,  and  its  songs,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  are  bright  and  tuneful. 
The  Novelty  Theatre  has  not  had  so  good  an 
offering  in  the  line  of  musical  comedy  since 
it  opened  its  doors,  and  this  without  forgetting 
Raymond  Hitchcock's  "Yankee  Tourist,"  which 
was  seen  and  approved  here  before  New  York 
had  an  oportunity  to  indorse  it.  Many  who 
have  seen  "Marrying  Mary"  this  week  will 
see  it  again  next  week. 


"The  Education  of  Mr.  Pipp"  at  the  New 
Alcazar  Theatre  is  an  artistic  piece  of  work 
and  deserves  the  best  that  is  said  of  it.  It 
gives  way  next  week  to  "Hearts  Aflame,"  a 
play  of  fashionable  life  in  New  York,  by  Gene- 
vieve Greville  Haines.  There  are  good  parts 
for  the  several  members  of  the  stock  com- 
pany. 


At  the  Van  Ness  Theatre  next  week  Ralph 
Stuart  will  continue  in  his  presentation  of 
Strongheart,  the  Indian  lover.  The  play  is 
reviewed  at  length  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


Next  week  will  be  the  last  of  the  engage- 
ment of  Mme.  Zelie  de  Lussan  at  the  Or- 
pheum. The  prima  donna  has  made  the  sen- 
sation confidently  expected  when  her  coming 
was  announced.  Newcomers  on  the  pro- 
gramme will  be  Lillian  Burkhart  and  com- 
pany in  a  new  one-act  play  ;  Lotta  Gladstone, 
"the  girl  with  the  laugh";  Howard  and  North, 
comedians;  the  juggling  McBanns ;  the  Fili- 
pino Sextette,  native  musicians.  Ray  L. 
Royce  and  Alba  will  make  their  last  appear- 
ances. 

■*•> 

First  Country  Councilor — Here's  a  fine  look- 
ing street.  Second  Ditto — You're  right  there. 
What's  best  to  be  done  with  it?  "Let's  have 
it  dug  up  for  a  sewer."  "But  wouldn't  it  be 
proper  to  pave  it  first?"  "Of  course;  I  sup- 
posed you  understood  that.  Then,  after  it  is 
paved  and  a  sewer  put  in,  we'll  have  it  re- 
paved."  "All  in  readiness  to  be  dug  up 
again  for  the  gas-pipe?  I  see  you  under- 
stand the  principles  of  municipal  economy. 
And  after  we  have  had  it  repaved  for  the 
second  time,  then  what?"  "Well,  then  it  will 
be  in  order  for  widening.  There's  nothing  I 
admire  so  much  as  system  in  the  care  and 
improvement  of  our  roadways." 
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The Ocular ium 

/30$  VAN  NESS  AVE. 
Bet.  BUSH  and  SUTTER  ST$. 


Irving  Institute  and  California  Conser- 
vatory of  Music,  -1-6  California  St.,  San  Francisco 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Music, 
languages,  art  and  elocution.  Accredited  by  the 
Universities.  Pupils  admitted  at  anv  time. 
MISS  ELLA  M.  PINKHAM,   Principal. 


California  Conservatory  of  Music — Full  corps  of 
teachers  in  all  departments.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. HERMAN  GENSS.  Director. 


Ogontz    School    for  Young   Ladies 

Twenty  minutes  from  Philadelphia,  two  hours 
from  New  York.  The  late  Mr.  Jay  Cooke's  fine 
property.  For  circulars,  address  Miss  Sylvia  J. 
Eastman,  Principal,  Ogontz  School  P.  O.,  Pa. 


Hours,  2-4. 


Dr.  J.   Dennit  Arnold 

2201  California  Street 


TO    LEASE 

A  modern  seven-room  chalet,  partly  fur- 
nished; redwood  finish;  all  modern  con- 
veniences; fine  marine  view;  near  car  line; 
call    Saturdays   or    Sundays;    adults. 

1715   BONTE  AVE.,   BERKELEY. 


ORPHEUM 

ELUS  STREET,  NEAR  FILLMORE 

Absolutely  Class  A  Theatre  Building 

Week  bezlnolaz  this    Sunday  afternoon,    December  15 

Matinee   Every  Day 

ANOTHER  BIG  NEW  SHOW 

LILLIAN  HURKHARDT  and  Company  in 
"The  Lady  and  the  Bracelet";  LOTTA  GLAD- 
STONE, "The  Girl  with  the  Laueh";  HOW- 
ARD ami  NORTH;  HIGGLING  McBANNS; 
PHILIPPINE  SEXTETTE;  RAY  L.  ROYCE; 
ALBA;  New  Orpheum  Motion  Pictures,  and 
POSITIVELY   LAST  WEEK 

MLLE.  ZELIE  DE  LUSSAN 

PRICES— Evenings,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinees  (except  Sundays  and 
Holidays,    10c,    25c,   50c.     Phone,   WEST  6000. 


New  Alcazar  T\TlZm* 

Cor.  Sutter  and  Steincr  Sti.      Absolutely  Clan  "A"  Building 
BELASCO  4  MAYER.  Owners  and  Managen 

Fortieth    Week   of   the    new  Alcazar  Stock   Co. 

Commencing   Monday,    December    16 

Genevieve    Greville    Haines's    dramatization    of 

Louise    Winter's    novelette 

Hearts  Aflame 

Prices:   Evenings,  25c  to  $1.     Matinees,   Satur- 
day and  Sunday,  25c  to   50c. 

Monday,   Dec.   23— "A  POOR   RELATION." 


VAN  NESS  THEATRE 

Cor.  Van  New  and  Grove  —  Phono  Market    500 

Tonight,    Sunday    Night,    and 

ALL  NEXT  WEEK. 

Matinee  Saturday   Only. 

Henry    B.    Harris   Announces 

RALPH  STUART 

In  the  great  college  play 

"STRONGHEART" 

By    Win.    C.    DeMille. 
Sunday.    Dec.   22— "THE  LAND  OF  NOD." 


Novelty  Theatre  °J  "t"tt« 

Phone  Wat  3990 

ToniRht,     Sunday    Night,    and    for    a 

SECOND    AND    LAST    WEEK 

Daniel    V.   Arthur  offers 

MARIE  CAHILL 

Iti    the    "Smart"    musical    play 

MARRYING  MARY 

Splendid    Cast  and    Production. 
Sunday.   Dec.  22— HENRY  WOODRUFF  in 
"BRO.WN    OF   HARVARD." 

Seats  $2,   $1.50,   $1,   75c  and   50c 

RACING  I 

NEW  CALIFORNIA  JOCKEY  CLUB 

Oakland 
Race  Track 

Six  or  more  Races  each  Week  Day,  RAIN  OR 

SHINE.     Races  start  at  1:40  p.  m.  sharp. 

For  Special  Trains  stopping  at  the  Track  take 
the  S.  P.  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  Street,  leaves 
at  1 2,  thereafter  every  twenty  minutes  until 
1:40    p.    in. 

No  smoking  in  last  two  cars,  which  are  re- 
served   for   ladies   and   their  escorts. 

Returning,  trains  leave  the  track  after  fiftk 
and  last  races. 

THOMAS    fit,    WILLIAMS.   Pres. 

PERCY   \V,  TREAT,  Sec. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


The  great  question  of  hair  and  how  not  to 
be  bald  comes  periodically  to  the  surface,  and 
one  of  these  periods  is  now  upon  us  in  full 
force.  Even  Collier's  Weekly  unbends  from 
the  consideration  of  matters  of  national  im- 
port and  approaches  the  hair  problem  with  a 
ponderous  hesitation  that  is  surely  unneces- 
sarily judicial.  "It  is  generally  thought,"  says 
Collier's,  "that  women  are  less  subject  to 
baldness  than  men."  Collier's  may  just  as 
well  clear  the  fence  at  one  leap  and  frankly 
admit  that  women  are  not  subject  to  bald- 
ness at  all,  and  that  if  there  is  here  and  there 
such  a  rata  avis  as  a  bald  woman  it  is  so  un- 
usual as  to  prove  the  rule.  Of  course,  all 
sorts  of  explanations  have  been  advanced.  A 
lesser  degree  of  mental  activity  on  the  part 
of  women  has  been  said  to  account  for  the 
phenomenon,  although  of  course  it  does  noth- 
ing of  the  kind.  There  are  a  great  number 
of  bald-headed  men  who  could  not  possibly 
be  accused  of  mental  activity,  while  women 
of  the  intellectual  type  lose  none  o;  the  hir- 
sute exuberance  which  distinguishes  the  sex. 
Nor  can  it  have  anything  to  do  with  the  hat, 
for  there  is  no  great  difference  nowadays  be- 
tween the  habits  of  men  and  women  in  this 
respect. 

The  obvious  explanation  is  that  men  lose 
their  hair  because  they  have  it  cut  so  often, 
and  here  at  once  is  a  powerful  argument  in 
favor  of  relaxing  a  very  tiresome  fashion. 
Nothing  in  the  whole  round  of  male  duties 
is  quite  so  intolerable  as  having  the  hair  cut. 
It  is  humiliating,  and  tedious,  while  only  the 
most  watchful  care  can  prevent  the  artist  from 
turning  out  his  victim  a  sight  for  men  and 
angels,  an  offense  to  the  sunlight  and  an  ob- 
ject of  derision  and  contempt.  Observe  him 
carefully  or  he  will  drown  you  in  vile  smell- 
ing and  nasty  compounds.  A  moment's  ab- 
straction and  you  will  find  yourself  arranged 
like  a  barkeeper  on  a  holiday.  The  price  of 
self-respect,  even  of  self-toleration,  is  a  sleep- 
less vigilance,  and  this  martyrdom  must  be 
endured  every-  few  weeks  in  obedience  to  a 
custom  that  is  inartistic  and  that  has  nothing 
at  all  in  its  favor.  Why  should  not  men  be 
allowed  to  give  their  hair  a  rest  for  six 
months  or  so?  Then  we  should  hear  fewer 
complaints  of  baldness  and  a  prolific  source 
of  humor  would  be  cut  short. 

There  is  no  need  to  labor  with  this  question. 
It  is  a  painful  and  a  personal  one,  but  there  are 
certain  facts  that  deserve  to  be  considered, 
and  at  least  one  of  them  shall  be  mentioned 
for  what  it  may  be  worth.  Why  do  stringed 
instruments  have  a  favorable  influence  on  the 
growth  of  the  hair,  while  brass  instruments 
must  be  reckoned  among  the  detrimentals? 
Who  ever  saw  a  bald  violinist  and  who  ever 
saw  a  horn  player  who  was  not  bald  ?  Vio- 
linists, 'cellists,  and  pianists  are  always  mag- 
nificently adorned,  while  those  whose  musical 
talents  run  in  the  direction  of  brass  are  la- 
mentably deficient  in  the  covering  that  nature 
intended  for  them.  Mr.  Daniel  Mayer,  the 
concert  director,  admits  that  this  is  so,  but 
he  can  not  account  for  it.  He  cites  the  ex- 
amples of  Ysaye,  Burmester,  Rivarde,  and 
Mischa  Elman,  who  are  violinists ;  Gerardy, 
the  'cellist,  and  Paderewski,  Stavenhagen, 
Bauer,  and  Hambourg,  the  pianists.  They  are 
all  well  equipped,  even  nobly  and  impressively, 
■although  Stavenhagen  since  he  left  off  play- 
ing and  took  to  conducting  has  been  getting 
distinctly  thin  on  top.  Surely  these  facts  are 
worthy  of  notice,  and  moreover  they  may  dis- 
courage the  playing  of  wind  instruments. 


New  York  under  the  pinch  of  poverty  is  an 
interesting  study,  and  it  would  be  more  in- 
teresting still  if  we  knew  just  where  the  pinch 
comes  in.  As  to  this  there  are  many  con- 
flicting reports.  We  hear  pitiful  stories  of 
women  who  are  so  near  the  brink  of  destitu- 
tion that  they  have  to  pass  whole  days  with- 
out the  purchase  of  a  single  new  dress  and 
who  are  learning  the  bitter  lesson  of  what  it 
means  to  have  an  ungratified  whim.  But  upon 
the  other  hand  we  are  told  that  so  far  as 
externals  go  there  is  no  very  visible  diminu- 
tion in  the  whirl  of  gayety  and  that  New  York 
it  still  amusing  herself  in  her  accustomed 
and  giddy  way.  The  opening  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera-House  season  was  anticipated 
as  a  sort  of  barometer  of  social  conditions, 
but  if  the  theatre-goers  are  truly  in  a  "stony 
broke"  condition  they  failed  to  show  it  by  an 
abstention  from  their  usual  amusements.  The 
Metropolitan  Opera-House  was  just  as 
crowded  as  upon  other  first-nights.  The 
equipages  were  just  as  numerous  and  as 
luxurious  as  of  yore,  while  the  costumes  had 
lost  nothing  of  their  usual  splendor.  The 
house  was  sold  out  before  8  o'clock  and 
hundreds  were  turned  away  from  the  doors. 
The  Metropolitan  Opera-House  took  in  $9000, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  New  York  spent 
$20,000  upon  amusement  of  this  kind  within 
the  compass  of  one  rainy  night.  Hammer- 
stein's  opera  has  drawn  better  every  night 
than  was  expected.  Only  a  very  few  sub- 
scribers asked  to  be  released,  while  the  less 
expensive  seats  are  filled  for  every  perform- 
ance. 

The  Horse  Show,  upon  the  other  hand,  was 
not  qui  e  so  largely  patronized.  But  then 
the  Horse  Show  is  a  luxury  pure  and  simple, 
and  is  something  of  an  acquired  taste.  Mu- 
='c,  't-  /ever,  is  one  of  the  necessities  of  life, 

■  >'    '     New  York  is  really  feeling  poor  it  is 
i   ~y  to  her  credit  that  she  does  not  allow 


it  to  interfere  with  her  music.  The  restau- 
rants, too,  had  their  usual  crowd  of  after- 
opera  supporters.  If  there  was  any  special 
feature  worthy  of  note,  it  was  the  lesser  con- 
sumption of  champagne  and  of  the  more  ex- 
pensive wines.  But  New  York  is  neither 
hungry  nor  thirsty  and  does  not  intend  to 
become  so.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  retrenchment  and  economy.  It 
would  be  a  scandal  if  there  were  not,  but 
apprehension,  if  it  exists  at  all,  has  certainly 
not  reached  the  point  of  a  curtailment  of 
those  pleasures  that  are  a  part  of  every 
wholesome  civilization. 


We  positively  blush  to  do  it,  but  we  are 
forced  to  refer  once  more  to  the  feet  of  the 
Princess  Marie  Bonaparte,  who  is  about  to  be 
married  to  Prince  George  of  Greece.  We 
absolutely  believe  that  the  feet  of  the  prin- 
cess are  of  a  smallness  that  defies  classifica- 
tion and  of  a  beauty  that  would  make  Trilby 
blush  from  envy.  It  would  be  ungallant  to 
entertain  any  other  idea,  and  why  the  Grand 
Duchess  Vladimir  of  Russia  should  try  to 
instill  heretical  opinions  on  the  point  is  a 
question  that  only  women  can  solve.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  grand  duchess  re- 
mains a  woman  in  spite  of  her  exalted  posi- 
tion, because  when  she  saw  the  princess's 
shoes  at  the  trousseau  exhibition  in  Paris  she 
remarked  most  audibly :  "The  shoemaker 
should  really  have  made  them  shorter.  They 
look  as  if  the   princess  came   from   Chicago." 

Chicago,  indeed !  We  wonder  what  Chi- 
cago will  have  to  say  to  this  spiteful  reflection 
upon  the  feet  of  her  women.  Of  course,  it  is 
no  affair  of  ours,  but  if  this  remark  had  been 
made  a  few  months  earlier  there  would  be 
no  perplexity  as  to  the  reasons  for  sending 
the  fleet  into  Pacific  waters.  If  there  was 
ever  a  casus  belli,  we  have  one  here,  and  we 
can  only  hope  most  devoutly  that  the  words 
of  the  Grand  Duchess  Vladimir  will  not  be 
reported  in  the  central  metropolis. 

But  the  grand  duchess  was  not  satisfied 
with  this  unmannerly  fling  at  the  feet  of  the 
women  of  Chicago.  She  followed  it  up  and 
rubbed  it  in,  so  to  speak.  There  may  be  an 
innocent  interpretation  of  the  remark  that 
she  was  heard  to  address  to  Prince  George, 
who  was  actually  standing  by  her  side  at  the 
time.  After  looking  attentively,  and  it  is  to 
be  feared  scornfully,  at  the  offending  shoes, 
she  added:  "Very  fine,  indeed.  But  where 
will  you  find  room  in  Greece  for  all  that?" 

Was  there  ever  such  a  display  of  feminine 
malignity?  The  unhappy  prince  may  well 
have  wondered  which  insult  to  resent  first, 
the  sneer  at  his  diminutive  if  distinguished 
kingdom  or  the  suggestion  that  the  feet  of 
his  bride  would  be  embarrassed  by  the  con- 
striction of  the  national  frontiers.  Did  the 
grand  duchess  actually  mean  that  the  princess 
had  feet  of  such  colossal  size  that  the  king- 
dom of  Greece  would  not  be  large  enough  to 
contain  them  ?  It  looks  like  it,  and  we  can 
only  suggest  an  offensive  alliance  against 
Russia  on  the  part  of  Greece  and  Chicago. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  heroes  of  Greece 
performed  prodigies  of  valor  for  the  honor 
of  Argive  Helen.  Can  they  do  less  for 
Marie  ?  And  with  such  a  cause  would  the 
issue  be  at  all  in  doubt,  especially  with  the 
aid  of  an  indignant  and  defiant  Chicago? 


In  these  days  of  literary  masterpieces  a 
place  of  honor  must  be  found  for  the  auto- 
biography of  Miss  Phyllis  Dare,  one  of  those 


bright  and  particular  ornaments  of  the  Eng- 
lish stage  who  has  won  a  deserved  fame  by 
signing  an  unprecedented  number  of  picture 
postals  and  very  nearly  entangling  into  matri- 
mony a  scion  of  England's  "old  nobility."  It 
is  true  that  Miss  Dare  is  only  seventeen  years 
old,  but  we  live  fast  now-a-days,  and  possibly 
Miss  Dare,  having  filled  a  goodly  volume 
with  the  things  that  she  wishes  to  say  about 
herself,  could  fill  another  book  of  equal  size 
with  the  things  that  she  would  rather  not 
reveal. 

Miss  Dare  says  very  modestly  that  she 
can  not  understand  why  the  public  should  be 
interested  in  so  insignificant  a  person  as  her- 
self. Neither  can  we,  but  we  must  take 
things  as  we  find  them  and  be  thankful  for 
the  gems  of  self-revelation  that  simply  strew 
Miss  Dare's  literary  pathway.  She  says, 
"Life  in  a  theatre  tends  to  make  a  child 
somewhat  precocious,  but  this  is  a  fault  which 
can  easily  be  remedied  by  parents."  Note 
the  profundity  of  this  reflection.  Truly  a 
Daniel  has  come  to  judgment.  If  Miss  Dare 
can  say  such  things  at  seventeen,  what  will 
she  not  be  capable  of  at  twice  seventeen, 
if  popular  actresses  can  ever  be  said  to  reach 
that  painful  age? 

The  life  of  a  young  actress  is  a  strenuous 
one,  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  call  for  inter- 
ference from  the  society  for  the  protection  of 
young  children.  Her  days  are  filled  with 
arduous  toil  and  we  fairly  wonder  how  she 
can  be  so  cheerful  under  it  all.  She  is  good 
enough  to  give  us  a  representative  day : 

Three  visits  to  my  theatrical  dressmaker;  two 
visits  to  my  own  dressmaker;  measured  for  the- 
atrical shoes;  measured  for  private  footgear;  six 
hours  at  Messrs.  Foulsham  and  Banfield's,  my 
theatrical  photographers;  four  hours  at  rehearsals; 
business  connected  with  my  appearance  in  panto- 
mime   at    Birmingham   at    Christmas;    two   visits   to 


theatrical  milliners;  visit  to  a  well-known  song 
writer  to  try  over  some  new  songs  he  was  writing 
for  me ;  an  hour's  practice  at  two  new  dances ; 
signed  over  three  hundred  picture  postcards,  and 
replied  personally  to  thirty-four  letters. 

Ten  hours  are  accounted  for  by  the  pho- 
tographers and  rehearsal  alone,  without  count- 
ing five  dressmaking  visits,  two  millinery 
visits,  and  such  mere  trivialities  as  writing 
thirty-four  letters,  signing  three  hundred 
postals,  singing  and  dancing.  And  yet  there 
are  people  who  call  this  a  life  of  pleasure. 
Just  let  them  try  it. 


The  cause  of  the  money  scarcity  has  been 
solved,  and  by  a  New  York  paper.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  hoarding,  or  speculation, 
or  high  finance,  or  any  of  the  theories  i:i 
which  the  economists  of  the  day  are  having 
so  glorious  a  revel.  It  is  simply  a  case  of 
cherchez  la  femme.  Woman,  as  ever,  is  at 
the  bottom  of  all  the  trouble.  Rich  American 
girls  have  acquired  a  bad  habit  of  marrying 
foreign  titles,  and  then  when  they  turn  their 
backs  upon  American  soil  they  take  their 
money  with  them.  Why,  May  Goelet,  who 
married  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe,  carried  away 
a  trifle  of  $40,000,000.  Twenty-two  blushing 
brides  have  shyly  entrusted  their  foreign  hus- 
bands with  an  aggregate  of  $160,000,000,  and 
when  we  finally  reach  an  inclusive  total  we 
find  the  country  the  poorer  by  some  $900,- 
000,000  for  the  real  money  thus  removed  from 
the  country  of  its  birth.  No  wonder  the  bank 
cashiers  look  frigidly  upon  us  when  we  ask 
for  a  little  of  our  own  coin. 


Policeman — I  caught  him  passing  coun- 
terfeit bills,  yer  honor.  Magistrate — Dis- 
charged. Any  kind  of  money  is  good  now. — 
Town  Topics. 


DINING  ROOM 
FURNITURE 

We  are  showing  the  largest  as- 
sortment  of  Dining  Room 
Furniture  in  San  Francisco  in  all 
the  newest  designs  and  finishes — 
Mahogany,  Fumed  Oak,  Stratford 
and  Old  English. 

PRICES   AS  LOW    AS    THE   LOWEST 
"SLOANE  QUALITY"  CONSIDERED 
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STORYETTES. 


[Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise 


A  man  in  speaking  of  the  new  ten-dollar 
piece  said  he  did  not  object  to  their  taking  off 
the  "In  God  we  trust,"  provided  they  would 
put  on  the  clearing  house  certificates,  "I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth." 


During  the  occupation  of  Virginia  during 
the  Civil  War  an  Irish  soldier  was  guarding 
the  entrance  to  an  old  mansion.  One  of  the 
ladies  of  the  house  with  a  bundle  in  her  hand 
tried  to  pass  him.  "No,"  he  said,  waving  her 
back.  "Not  a  spoon  can  pass  this  door — but 
what  is  the  matter  with  the  back  way?" 


There  is  a  Washington  lad  who  was  being 
catechised  one  day  by  a  well-meaning  visitor 
to  the  house.  "Well,  Harry."  said  the  lady, 
"don't  you  think  you  have  a  chance  to  be 
President  of  the  United  States  ?"  "Oh,  I 
don't  know,"  answered  Harry  carelessly. 
"Maybe  I'll  try  for  it  after  I  get  too  old  to 
be  a  pitcher." 

When  the  Civil  War  was  just  beginning 
the  commander  of  a  volunteer  military  com- 
pany reported  to  General  Lee  in  great  agita- 
tion that  it  would  require  some  time  for  the 
old  flintlock  guns  of  his  company  to  be 
changed  and  fitted  for  percussion  caps.  "The 
only  way  I  can  see,"  replied  General  Lee,  "is 
to  telegraph  to  Mr.  Lincoln  to  have  the  war 
put  oft"  for  three  weeks." 


When  Doctor  Edward  Everett  Hale  was 
asked  for  his  ideas  on  birthdays  in  connection 
with  the  approaching  celebration  of  his 
eighty-fifth,  he  replied  with  this  story :  "In 
my  ideas  about  birthdays  I  am  like  a  certain 
schoolboy.  'Which  do  you  like  best?'  I  asked 
this  boy,  'day  school  or  Sunday  school?' 
'Sunday  school,'  he  answered  promptly. 
'Why?'  'Because  it  only  comes  once  a 
week.'  " 


The  real  estate  firm  of  Solomon  and  O'SuI- 
livan  had  lots  for  sale  in  a  new  suburban 
addition.  O'Sullivan — young,  enthusiastic,  and 
Irish — was  writing  the  advertisement,  the  na- 
tional eloquence  flowing  from  his  pen.  He 
urged  impending  purchasers  to  seize  the  pass- 
ing moment.  "Napoleon  not  only  met  oppor- 
tunity ;  he  created  it !"  Mr.  Solomon  read 
this  line  in  the  advertisement  slowly  and  care- 
fully. "This  fellow  Napoleon,"  he  said — 
"what's  the  use  of  advertising  him  with  our 
money  ?" 


It  was  a  time  of  famine,  and  Miss  Balfour, 
the  sister  of  the  ex-premier  of  England,  Ar- 
thur Balfour,  then  chief  secretary  for  Ireland, 
was  one  of  the  noble-hearted  band  of  men  and 
women  who  were  helping  with  food  and 
clothes  the  victims  of  those  black  days.  As 
she  sat  in  a  cabin  one  morning  an  old  man 
called  down  blessings  on  the  head  of  her  dis- 
tinguished brother,  and  on  the  heads  of  all 
those  who  had  ministered  to  the  wants  of  the 
poor.  "And  sure,  me  sweet  leddy,"  he  said, 
"if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  famine,  it's  starving 
we'd  be  this  day." 


The  widow  of  a  German  officer  presented 
herself  at  the  office  in  Berlin  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  the  pension  due  her.  She 
handed  in  the  necessary  certificate  from  the 
mayor  of  the  village  in  which  she  lived  to  the 
effect  that  she  was  still  alive.  "This  certifi- 
cate is  not  correct,"  said  the  officer  in  charge. 
"What  is  the  matter  with  it?"  asked  the  lady. 
"It  bears  the  date  of  September  21,"  was  the 
stern  reply,  "and  your  pension  was  due  on 
September  15."  "What  kind  of  a  certificate 
do  you  wish  ?"  asked  the  disappointed  appli- 
cant. "We  must  have  a  certificate  stating 
that  you  were  alive  on  September  15,"  said 
the   officer  with  great  firmness. 


The  routine  of  the  criminal  court  proceed- 
ings had  been  marked  by  only  one  unusual 
incident,  and  that  was  the  alacrity  with  which 
a  certain  hard  character  was  sentenced  for 
sixty  days  to  the  workhouse.  "Judge,"  ob- 
served the  district  attorney  at  the  close  of  the 
dreary  session,  "you  seem  to  relish  the  privi- 
lege of  sending  that  man  to  the  workhouse. 
Did  his  case  impress  you?"  "Now,  look 
here,"  whispered  the  judge  as  he  beckoned 
the  attorney  aside,  "that  man  is  a  worthless 
fellow.  Always  drunk  and  never  contributes 
a  cent  to  the  support  of  his  wife,  "who  is  a 
most  deserving  woman.  I  feel  sorry  for  her, 
and  whenever  he  is  in  prison  she  comes  to 
our  home  and  assists  my  wife  in  the  kitchen. 
And,"  chuckled  the  judge,  as  he  tapped  the 
attorney's  shoulder  cheerfully,  "she  does 
know  how  to  bake  apple  pie." 


A  Lancashire  lad  went  into  a  large  post- 
office  and  asked  for  a  penny  stamp.  "Next 
counter,"  said  the  clerk  briskly;  "can't  you 
read  ?  Look  at  the  labels."  The  lad  did  not 
answer.  He  went  to  the  counter  indicated,  on 
which  was  the  legend  "postage  stamps,"  and 
bought  one.  Then  he  affixed  it  to  the  letter 
and  went  back  to  the  clerk  he  had  at  first 
addressed.  That  individual  was  checking 
postal  orders.  When  he  had  reached  the  end 
of  the  bundle  he  looked  up.  "Well  ?"  he 
asked.  "If  I  post  this  letter  tonight,"  inquired 
the  lad,  "will  it  get  to  Bolton  tomorrow  morn- 


ing ?"  "Certainly  it  will."  "Well,  then,"  re- 
plied l he  lad,  "thou's  a  liar,  it  won't,  lor  it's 
going  to  Sheffield."  And  he  withdrew,  leav- 
ing the  clerk  looking  after  him  in  speechless 
amazement. 


Two  Highland  farmers  met  on  their  way  to 
church.  "Man,"  said  Donald,  "I  wass  won- 
derin'  what  you  will  be  askin'  for  yon  bit 
sheep  over  at  your  steadin'?"  "Man,"  replied 
Dougal,  "I  wass  thinkin'  I  wad  be  wantin1 
fifty  shullin's  for  that  sheep."  "I  will  tak'  it 
at  that,"  said  Donald;  "but,  och,  man,  Dougal, 
I  am  awful  surprised  at  you  doin'  business 
on  the  Sawbath."  "Business !"  exclaimed 
Dougal.  "Man,  sellin'  a  sheep  like  that  for 
fifty  shullin's  is  not  business  at  all  ;  it's  just 
charity  I" 


Senator  Frank  B.  Brandegee  and  ex-Gov- 
ernor Bulkeley  were  discussing  with  a  Hart- 
ford editor  a  certain  Connecticut  candidate 
for  political  honors.  "He  is  sure  to  fail," 
said  Senator  Brandegee.  "He  is  beginning 
his  campaign  with  the  most  compromising  and 
absurd  speeches.  He  reminds  me  of  the  man 
who  wanted  to  be  a  trolley  car  conductor. 
This  man  looked  hearty,  polite,  and  intelli- 
gent, and  the  manager  at  the  car  barns  seemed 
to  think  well  of  him.  After  a  number  of 
questions  the  manager  said:  'Well,  what  pay 
do  you  desire?'  The  applicant  gave  a  long 
laugh.  Then  he  dug  the  manager  in  the  ribs 
and  said:  'Oh,  never  mind  about  the  pay, 
boss.  Just  give  me  the  job  and  I'll  have  a 
car  of  my  own  in  a  week  or  two.'  " 


During  a  political  campaign  in  Mississippi 
a  certain  Colonel  Robinson  was  running  for 
Congress  on  the  Republican  ticket.  On  the 
morning  of  election  day  one  of  the  friends 
of  the  Republican  candidate  chanced  to  meet 
an  old  negro,  known  locally  as  Mose  Thomp- 
son, whom  he  asked:  "You  are  going  to  vote 
for  Colonel  Robinson,  are  you  not?"  "No, 
sah,  I  ain't  goin'  to  vote  fer  the  colonel." 
"What?  Not  vote  for  the  man  who  is  for 
giving  your  race  its  due  opportunity  ;  the  man 
who  led  them  in  a  splendid  charge?  Isn't  it 
only  honorable  and  chivalrous  to  vote  for 
him?"  "No,  sah,"  replied  Mose.  "I  ain't 
goin'  to  vote  fer  the  colonel.  I's  goin'  to  be 
hono'ble  an'  chiv'lrous  an'  vote  for  the  genul- 
men   that  give  me   five   dollars." 


THE    MERRY    MUSE. 

In  His  Temper. 
Fluffy  Ruffles  is  her  name: 
Fluffy    Ruffles    is   her  game. 
When  the  bills  begin  to  come, 
Fluffy   ruffles   hubby  some. 

— M'ashington    He, 


ild. 


Willie's  Wish. 

I     wish    that     Luther     Burbank, 

Who  gives  old  Nature  points, 

Would  just  get  up  a  gobbler 

All    made   of   second    joints. 

— Harper's   Weekly. 


Seasoning  All  Seasons. 
Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall. 

And  flowers  their  time  to  die; 
But  thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own, 
O,   Pumpkin   Pie! 

— The   Commoner, 


The  St.  Gaudens  Eaele. 
The   tumult  and  the  shouting  dies, 

The   aces   and    the  kings  depart; 
The  public  turns  expectant  eyes 

When   some  new   faddist  makes  a  start; 
The  changes  come  to  beat  the  band, 

But  who'd  have  thought — ah,  keen  regrets!— 
Our  bird  of  freedom  e'er  would  stand 

In    pantalettes — in    pantalettes! 

Imperial   bird!    how    long   has   he, 

With  xegal    mien    and    awesome    gaze, 
Stood  on  our  coins,  unflinchingly, 

With  talons  bare,   in   nights  or  days; 
But  now,  to  breast  financial  storm, 

We  get  a  bird — the  thought  upsets! — 
That  seems  to  stand   for  dress  reform 

In    pantalettes — in   pantalettes ! 

— Denver  Republican 


During  the  recent  stay  in  camp  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
one  of  the  captains  called  a  sergeant  one  day, 
saying:  "Sergeant,  note  down  Private  Mooney 
— one  day  on  bread  and  water  for  slovenly 
turn-out  on  parade."  "Beg  pardon,  captain," 
responded  the  sergeant,  "but  that  won't  make 
any  difference  to  Mooney.  He's  a  vege- 
tarian." "Then,"  said  the  captain,  "give  him 
one  day  on  meat  and  soup." 
■«»». 

In  a  history  of  the  great  advance  in  postal 
methods  accomplished  by  Sir  Rowland  Hill, 
recently  published,  is  given  this  anecdote: 
To  the  postoffice  of,  at  that  time,  tiny  Amble- 
side, came  one  day  a  well-to-do  man  to  buy 
a  stamp  to  put  on  the  letter  he  was  about  to 
post.  "Is  this  new  reform  going  to  last?"  he 
asked  the  postmaster.  "Certainly,"  was  the 
reply  ;  "it  is  quite  established."  "Oh,  well, 
then,"  said  the  man,  resolved  to  give  the  thing 
generous  support,  "give  me  three  stamps  1" 

■*»»» 

A.  Hirichm&n. 
At    the    old    location.      Much    enlarged.      1641 
and  1643  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

Dh.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  No.  1179 
Ellis  Street,  between  Gough  and  Octavia. 


HOTEL    STEWART 

GEARY  STREET,  ABOVE  UNION  SQUARE,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

WILL  OPEN. 
DECEMBER  15th 

250  rooms.  150  private 
baths.  European  plan,  $1.50 
a  day  upward.  American 
plan,  $3.50  a  day  upward. 
Cafe  a  la  carte.  Services 
secured  of  Chef  Greenfield, 
for  10  years  at  the  Van 
Nuys,  Los  Angeles.  Build- 
ing just  completed.  Every 
modern  convenience.  Lux- 
uriously furnished.  Stewart 
Automobile  and  Omnibus 
meet  all  trains  and  steam- 
ers. 

Permanent  guests  solicited 


Located  on  Geary  Street  above  Union 
Square,  in  the  heart  of  the  downtown  district. 
Car  lines  transferring  to  any  part  of  the  city 
pass  the  hotel. 


HOTEL 
JEFFERSON 

Turk  and  Cough  Streets 
Sun   Francisco 
Under    the    Same    Manage- 
ment 


BANKING 


MERCANTILE  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

464  CALIFORNIA  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

Capital  Paid  in $2,000,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  (November  30, 1907) . . .  1,973,639.02 

Wm.  G.  Irwin,  President  H.  T.  Scott,  Vice-President 

John  D.  McKee Vice-President  and  Cashier 

W.  F.  Berry Assistant  Cashier 

O.  Ellinghouse Assistant  Cashier 

A.  H.  Winn Trust  Officer 

This  Company  is  authorized  to  act  as  Executor  and  as  Trustee  in  all  Capacities 

A  GENERAL  BANKING  BUSINESS  TRANSACTED 

Interest  allowed  on  daily  balances  subject  to  check 

Accounts  of  Banks,    Corporations,    Firms  and    Individuals    Solicited 
SAFE    DEPOSIT    VAULTS 


Security 
Savings  Bank 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Authorized  Capital       -       $1,000,000.00 
Paid-up  Capital,     -       -  500,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits      305,000.00 

40/    Interest 
/O    Per  Annum 


Interest  at    the  Rate  of   4   per  cent,  per  annum 

was  paid  on  Deposits  for  Six  Months, 

ending  June  29,   1907. 

DIRECTORS 

Wm.  Babcock,  S.  L.  Abbot,  O.  D.  Baldwin, 
Joseph  D.  Grant,  E.  J.  McCutchen.  L.  F.  Mon- 
teagle,  R.  H.  Pease,  Warren  D.  Clark,  Jas.  L. 
Flood,  J.  A.  Donohoe,  John  Parrott,  Jacob 
Stern. 


The  Anglo=Californian  Bank,  Ltd. 

Established  187]. 

Head    Office — London 
Main    Office — Pine   and    San  some    Streets,    San 

Francisco 
Branches— 1030    Van    Ness    Avenue,    2049    Mis- 
sion  Street,   San  Francisco 
Managers:   I.  Steinhart,  P.  N.  Lilienthal 

Capita,    paid    in $1,500,000 

Surplus    and    undivided    profits 1,362,895 

A  General  Banking  Business  Conducted. 
Accounts  of  Corporations,  Firms,  and  Indi- 
viduals. 

Safe  Deposit  Vaults  at  Van  Ness  Avenue 
and    Mission   Street   Branches. 


French    Savings    Bank 

The    French    Savings    Bank    Building,     108-110 
Sutter  Street. 


THE  FRENCH-AMERICAN  BANK 

occupies  offices    in  the  same  building. 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legallet,  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz,  Vice- 
President. 

Directors — T.  E.  Artigues,  O.  Bozio,  J.  A. 
Bergerot,  E.  J.  DeSabla,  J.  M.  Dupas,  J.  S. 
Godeau,  N.  C.  Babin,  George  Belaney,  H.  de 
St.    Seine. 


The  French  Savings  Bank  is  now  installing 
Safe  Deposit  Boxes  which  will  soon  be  ready 
for  the  use  of  the  Bank's  clients. 


THE    UNIVERSITY    SAVINGS    BANK 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA. 

Savings  and  household  checking  accounts 

invited,     interest  on  deposits 

DIRECTORS— Geo.  P.  Baxter,  President;  J. 
W.  Richards,  Vice-President;  Benjamin  Bangs, 
Vice-President;  Louis  Titus,  Dr.  Thos.  Addi- 
son, A.  G.  Freeman,  Duncan  McDuffie,  Perry 
T.  Tompkins,  F.  L.  Lipman,  W.  J.  Hotchkiss, 
P.  H.  Atkinson,  Cashier. 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


Guaranteed    Capital    $1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..  1,000,000.00 
Deposits,  June  29,   1907 38,156,931.28 

OFFICERS— President,  N.  Olilandt;  First 
Vice-President,  Daniel  Meyer:  Second  Vice- 
President,  Emil  Rohte;  Cashier,  A.  II.  R. 
Schmidt;  Assistant  Cashier.  William  Herr- 
mann; Secretary,  George  Tourny;  Assistant 
Secretary,  A.  M.  Muller;  Good  fellow  &  Eells, 
General    Attorneys. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS— N.  Ohlandt, 
Daniel  Meyer,  Emil  Kolite,  Ign.  Steinhart, 
I.  N.  Walter,  J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillman, 
Jr.,  E.  T.  Kruse  and  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 


United  States  Post  Office  Money  Orders 
and  Government  Bonds 

Are  bought  largely  for  safety.  Building  and 
Loan  Association  stock  is  bought  for  the  same 
reason--SAI'"ETY — and  also  because  it  pays  a 
higher  rate  of  interest.  The  Continental  Build- 
ing and  Loan  Association  pays  6  per  cent  net 
per   annum,    payable    semi-annually. 

WASHINGTON   DODGE,   Pres. 
WILLIAM    CORBIN,    Sec. 
Market    and    Church    Sts.,    San    Francisco,    Cal. 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

U.    S.    Assets $2,493,154 

Surplus   483,989 

PACIFIC   COAST   DEPARTMENT 

1 '  ii  14    MBBCHANTS'    EXCHANGE 
SAN     FS  VNl    [SCO 
J.  .1.   Kenny  W.  L.  \V.  Miller 

Manager  Assistant  Manager 


Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Company 


Established    1850 


OF  HARTFORD 


Total    Assets    $5,721,433.00 

Surplus  to   Policy-Holders 2,282,186.00 

BENJAMIN  J.   SMITH 
Manager    Pacific    Department 

Si8  CALIFORNIA   STREET 
San   Francisco 


Fine  Old  Red  Wine 

LA  OUESTA 

o~r 
Vintage  of  1902 
Bottled  before  the  earthquake 

If  your  grocer  don't  keep  it,  apply  to 
McCAW  BROS..  401   Devi.adero  St.,  or 
The  Producer,  E.  H.  RIXFORD 
Kohl  Building 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


December  14,  1907. 


We  fit  glasses.  It  has  been 
our  business  for  years,  and 
our  work  is  thorough,  con- 
scientious and  painstaking. 


Hirsch  &  Kaiser 

1757  Fillmore  St. 


Fairmont  Hotel 

Crowns  the  most  magnificent 
site  in  the  heart  of 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


European  Plan 


Rates  $2.50  and  upward 
Cuisine  and  service  unsurpassed 
All  rooms  outside 
Every  room  with  bath 


=MANAGEMENT   OF= 


The  Palace  Hotel  Company 


THE  CAFE 

OF  THE 

Hotel  St.  Francis 

IS  NOW  OPEN 

NOTE:  Main  building  is  ready  for 
the  reception  of  guests.  Rooms  may 
be  seen,  reservations  made,  and  ban- 
quets arranged  for. 


There's  only  one 

DEL  MONTE 


Golf,  Sea  Bathing,  Motoring.  Parlor  car  from 
San  Francisco  twice  daily.  Special  week-end 
rates.  Free  art  exhibition  and  sales  gallery  of 
California  painters.  Week-end  golf  tournament 
during    the    summer. 

Inquire  Peck-Judah  Co.,  789  Market  Street,  In- 
formation Bureau,  Southern  Pacific,  Flood  Build- 
ing, or  H.  R.  Warner,  Manager,  Del  Monte, 
California. 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Most    Delightful    Climate    on    Earth. 
Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 

American   Plan,   Winter   Rates  $4  per   day  and 

upwards.  "  Good  Music  "  and  "  Fine  Automobile 

Road,  Los  Angeles-Riverside  to  Coronado." 

Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other    outdoor    sports 

every    day    in    the   year. 
Fishing,     Boating    and     Bathing    are    the    very 
best.     Send-  for  Booklet  to 

MORGAN    ROSS,    Manager, 

Coronado    Beach,    Cal. 

Or  see  H.   F.   NORCROSS,   Agent, 

334  So.   Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;   Main  3917. 


Oakland's    Beautiful    New   Hotel 
The 

Key    Route   Inn 

22d    Street   and    Broadway 

NOW    OPEN 

Beautifully  furnished  rooms  with  every  modern 
improvement.  Cafe  a  la  Carte  at  moderate 
prices.  N.    S.    MULLAN,    Manager. 


Hotel  Collingwood 

35th  St.,  bet.  5th  Ave.  and  Broadway 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

fireproof    hotel,    located    in    the    shopping 
Iteatre    district,    containing    every   modern 
ic-     for  comfort  of  guests. 
isicively  exclusive.     Service  a  la  carte. 


PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of  the   social    happenings   dur- 
ing   the    past     week    in     the     cities    on    and 
around    the    Bay    of    San    Francisco    will    be 
found  in  the  following  department: 

There  are  new  gayeties  developing  each  day 
and  the  brief  time  until  Christmas  will  be 
filled  with  much  besides  Yule-tide  shopping. 
There  are  many  dinners  planned  for  the  near 
future  and  it  would  seem  that  this  form  of 
entertaining  is  a  favorite  one  this  winter. 
Several  interesting  engagements  are  on  the 
verge  of  announcement,  and  it  is  thought  that 
the  season  immediately  before  Lent  will  be 
busy  with  social  events  planned  for  those  who 
are  to  wed  after  Easter. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Ellen  Cooper,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellwood  Cooper  of  Santa 
Barbara,  to  Mr.  Isaac  Rieman  Baxley,  was 
celebrated  on  Wednesday,  December  4,  at  the 
home  of  the  bride's  parents,  at  noon,  the 
Reverend  Benjamin  Davis,  rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  Santa  Barbara,  officiating.  There 
were  no  attendants  of  either  bride  or  groom 
and  only  relatives  were  present  at  the  wed- 
ding. 

Mrs.  W.  Mayo  Newhall  and  the  Misses 
Margaret,  Marion,  and  Elizabeth  Newhall  en- 
tertained at  a  dance  on  Wednesday  evening 
of  this  week  in  honor  of  Miss  Alexandra 
Hamilton.     About  100  guests  were  present. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Walker  was  the  hostess  at  a 
bridge  party  at  her  home  on  Jackson  Street 
on  Friday  afternoon  of  last  week,  at  which 
she  entertained  twenty-one  tables  of  guests. 

Miss  Helene  Irwin  was  the  hostess  at  a  din- 
ner at  her  home  on  Washington  Street  on 
Friday  evening  of  last  week  in  honor  of  the 
Misses  Marion  and  Elizabeth  Newhall,  all 
going  afterwards  to  the  Greenway  ball.  Those 
present  were :  Miss  Marion  Newhall,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Newhall,  Miss  Julia  Langhorne, 
Miss  Martha  Calhoun,  Miss  Gertrude  Ballard, 
Miss  Mary  Keeney,  Miss  Margaret  Hyde- 
Smith,  Miss  Christine  Pomeroy,  Mr.  Duval 
Moore,  Mr.  Richard  Girvin,  Mr.  Frank  King, 
Mr.  Derby,  Mr.  Percy  King,  Mr.  Wilberforce 
Williams.  Mr.  Frank  Preston,  and  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond Armsby. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Mailliard  entertained 
at  a  dinner  at  their  home  on  Gough  Street 
on  Friday  evening  of  last  week,  the  guests 
going  afterwards  to  the  Greenway  ball. 

Miss  Bertha  Sidney-Smith  was  the  hostess 
at  a  dinner  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week, 
preceding   the    Greenway   ball. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Pillsbury  entertained 
at  a  dinner  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  on  Friday 
evening  of  last  week,  thirty  guests  being  pres- 
ent. They  went  afterwards  to  the  Greenway 
ball. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  at  a  din- 
ner on  Thursday  evening  of  last  week  at  their 
home  on  Pacific  Avenue,  entertained  eighteen 
guests. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  entertained 
at  a  dinner  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week 
before  the  Greenway  ball. 

Miss  Leslie  Page  was  the  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  on  Wednesday  of  last  week  at  her 
home  on  California  Street.  Her  guests  were: 
Miss  Dolly  Cushing,  Miss  Julia  Langhorne, 
Miss  Frances  Reed,  Miss  Lucile  Wilkins,  Miss 
Alexandra  Hamilton,  Miss  Edith  Berry,  Miss 
Marion  Newhall,  Miss  Augusta  Foute,  Miss 
Anita  Mailliard,  Miss  Helen  Baker,  and  Miss 
Louisiana  Foster. 

Miss  Hannah  Jay  Du  Bois  was  the  hostess 
at  a  luncheon  on  Tuesday  last  in  honor  of 
Miss  Augusta  Foute.  Those  present  were : 
Miss  Foute,  Miss  Christine  Pomeroy,  Miss 
Lucile  Wilkins,  Miss  Leslie  Page,  Miss  Helen 
Baker,  Miss  Dolly  Cushing,  Miss  Louise  Boyd, 
Miss  Louisiana  Foster,  Miss  Helen  Jones, 
Miss  Dolly  MacGavin,  the  Misses  Ruth  and 
Dorothy  Boericke,  and  Miss  Kathleen  de 
Young. 

Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge  was  the  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  on  Thursday  at  which  she  enter- 
tained eighteen  guests  in  honor  of  Miss  Dor- 
othy Van  Sicklen. 

Mrs.  Sallie  Stetson  Winslow  was  the 
hostess  at  a  large  luncheon  on  Saturday  last 
at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Miss  Dolly  MacGavin  was  the  hostess  at 
an  informal  tea  at  her  home  on  California 
Street  on  Thursday  afternoon  last  in  honor 
of  Miss  Dorothy  Van  Sicklen.  She  was  as- 
sisted in  receiving  by  Miss  Leslie  Page  and 
Miss  Anita  Mailliard. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed     will     be     found     a     resume     of 
movements   to   and   from   this   city   and    Coast 
and     of     the     whereabouts     of     absent     Cali- 

fornians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  J.  Carolan,  who  have 
been  abroad  and  in  the  East  for  the  past  few 
months,  have  returned  to  their  Burlingame 
home. 

Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson  and  Miss  Emily  Wil- 
son, who  have  been  in  New  York  for  some 
weeks  past,  returned  on  Wednesday  of  last 
week. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Morrow  have  gone 
to  Washington,  D.  C,  for  a  three  weeks'  stay. 

Miss  Lydia  Hopkins,  who  has  been  visit- 
ing friends  in  the  East  for  the  past  six  weeks, 
has   returned. 

Mrs.    William     B.     Collier,    Mrs.    Atherton 

Macondray,    and    Miss    Sara    Collier    returned 

I  last  week  from  the  East.     Miss  Dorothy  Col- 


lier will  remain  in  New  York  during  the  win- 
ter. 

Miss  Genevieve  Walker,  who  has  been  visit- 
ing Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  for  several  months, 
left  last  week   for  her  home   in   Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Alston  Hayne  will  arrive  from  Mexico 
to  spend  the  holidays  with  Mrs.  Hayne  at 
the  home  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Bourn,  at  St. 
Helena. 

The  Reverend  Doctor  Tucker  and  Mrs. 
Tucker  of  Virginia  are  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Ellis  Tucker  here  for  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horatio  P.  Livermore  have 
returned  from   Santa   Barbara. 

Doctor  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Breyfogle  have  taken 
apartments  at  the  St.   Francis  for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Stuart  Taylor,  who  formerly  made 
her  home  in  San  Francisco,  but  who  has  been 
living  in  Paris  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  is 
spending  the  winter  in  Washington,  D.  C,  but 
will  go  abroad  again  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Anderson  have  closed 
their  San  Rafael  home  and  are  in  town  for 
the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Wiltsee,  who  have  re- 
cently arrived  from  the  East  for  a  short  stay, 
have  gone  for  a  few  days  to  Mr.  Wiltsee's 
mines    in    Calaveras    County. 

Miss  Edith  Bull  has  recently  been  the  guest 
of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Covington  Pringle,  at  the 
latter's  home   at   Fair   Oaks. 

Mr.  William  Carrigan  left  last  week  for 
New  York  and  will  sail  almost  immediately 
for  London,  where  he  will  spend  the  holiday 
season. 

Mrs.  John  Tallant  and  Miss  Elsie  Tallant, 
who  have  recently  returned  from  abroad,  will 
spend  the  holiday  season  in  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hart  Polhemus  have 
taken  a  house  on  Broadway  for  the  winter. 
Mr.  Polhemus  will  arrive  shortly  from  Cen- 
tral America,  where  he  has  been  on  a  busi- 
ness trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emory  Winship,  who  have 
been  in  New  York  for  several  weeks,  have 
gone  to  Georgia  to  spend  the  Christmas  holi- 
days. 

Mrs.  Roussy  and  Mr.  Gaston  Roussy  have 
returned,  after  spending  nearly  a  year  travel- 
ing in  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Greer  have  closed 
their   country   place,   the   Hutch,   in   Sausalito, 


and  are  with  Mrs.  Greer's  parents,  Doctor  and 
Mrs.    Ellinwood,    in   this    city   for   the    winter. 

Mr.  George  T.  Cameron  has  taken  a  house 
in  San  Mateo  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Oddie  have  returned 
to  Tonopah,  after  a  short  visit  here. 
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A  place  with  the  quality  of 
Elder  s,  or  Vickery's — only  that 
they  feed  the  soul  while  we  feed 
the  body. 

Ye  Tea  Cup  Inne 

1427  Bush  Street,  below  Van  Ness        (ufnain) 


JVlenlo  lark 


For  Lease  or  Sale 

a  fully  furnished  house  standing  in  grounds 
of  50  acres;  convenient  to  Fair  Oaks  Station; 
contains  living,  dining,  billiard,  library  and 
music  rooms;  two  servants' rooms;  laundry, 
furnace,  store  rooms,  etc.  In  perfect  order 
and  ready  for  immediate  occupancy.  Would 
lease  for  winter  months  at  extremely  low 
price  to  responsible  party.  Can  be  seen  by 
appointment.     Apply  to 

F.  J.  RODGERS  &  CO. 

Rotunda  Russ  Building, 

235  Montgomery  Street 


GANTNER  &  MATTERN  CO. 

XMAS  HOSIERY 

We  present  the  daintiest  and  newest  creations  in  imported  Hosiery. 
Most  acceptable  Holiday  Gifts.  We  make  a  specialty  of  all  Men's  and 
Women's  Staple  Hosiery,  Out-Sizes  and  Opera  Lengths. 

Men's  Socks  in  Xmas  Boxes  at  25c,  50c,  75c  and  $1.00 per  Pair 


Bath  Robes  $2.  75  up 
Pajamas  SI.  50  up 
Ladies'    Siti    Hose   at    95c,    $1.15, 
$1.35,  $1.75,  $2.00,  $3.00  up 
Ladies '   Knitted  Coats  $3.  75  up 
Ladies'  Sweaters  $1.65   up 
Silk  and  Woolen  Shawls  $7.00  up 


Men  and  Women 's  Underwear  at  all 

prices 
Men's    Knit    Coats    $2.35,    $3.35 

$3.75,  $4.00,  $5.00  and  $6.00 
Men's  Jersey  Sweaters  $2.00  up 
Boys'  Jerseys  and  Coats  $1.50  up 
Lounging  Robes  %,    Off  on  all  styles 


Cor.  Van  Ness  Ave.  and  California  St. 


NATHAN -DOHRM  ANN   CO. 

1520-1550  VAN   NESS  AVE. 

INVITE   YOU   TO   VISIT   THEIR 

ART  DEPARTMENT 

To  View  the  Novelties  for    HOLIDAY 


GIFTS 


Marbles,  Brassware,  Desk  Sets,  Bronzes,  Copperware, 
Smoking  Sets 


MODERATELY   PRICED 


MAKE  YOUR  SELECTIONS    NOW  AND  HAVE  THEM    STORED   UNTIL 
THE  DAY  YOU  DESIRE  DELIVERY  MADE 

1520-1550    VAN    NESS    AVENUE 

NEAR   CALIFORNIA   STREET 
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Novelties  in  every  department 
admirably  adapted  for 

Yuletide, 
Anniversary, 

and 

Wedding 
Presentation 

Remarkably  varied  assortments 
at  the  most  modest  prices 

MERCHANDISE  ORDERS 


GLOVE  ORDERS 

These  are  issued  to  any 
amount  and  available  in  any 
department  of  the  Newman 
and  Levinson  store. 

They  solve  in  an  exceedingly 
practical  and  satisfactory  man- 
ner, the  inevitable  holiday 
question : 

"What  Shall  I  Give?" 


Byron 
Hot  Springs 

The  waters  cure  rheumatism — the  environment 
is  perfect — the  hotel  .comfortable  and  supplied 
with  an  unexcelled  table.  See  Southern  Pacific 
Information  Bureau,  ground  floor,  James  Flood 
Building;  Peck-Judah  Co.,  789  Market  St.,  or 
address  hotel. 


These   trade-mark   criss* 


ljpes   on   every  package 

For 
DYSPEPTICS 

FLOUR 
FLOUR 

k  grocers, 
rite 
:T0WN.  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


Peyton  Chemical  Co. 

Purchasers    and    Smelters   of 

COPPER,  GOLD  AND  SILVER  ORES,  ETC. 

Office:  Montgomery  Block,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Smelter    and    Works    at    Peyton,    Contra    Costa 
Co.,   Cal.;   P.  O.,   Martinez. 


TERRA  COTTA. PRESSED  BRICK.PIPE 
FIRE  PR00FING.R00FING  TILE.  „  -^ 
FLUE  LININGS.FIRE  TILE.     ^S 
LAUNDRY  TRAYS 
ETC 


Ze& 


SpB 


WORKS 
LINCOLN.CAL 

OFFICE 

EDDY  &  HYDE  STS..SAH  FRANCIS& 


Wet  Weather  Goods 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER 
COMPANY 

573-579    Market    Street,    near    Second 
Telephone  Kearny  1788 


Roy  C.  Ward 
Jas.  K.  Polk 


Jas.  W.  Dean 
Geo.  E.  Billings 


GEO.    E.    BILLINGS   CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

202  California  St.  Phofle,  Temporary  1011 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PERSONAL. 

Army  and  Navy. 
The   latest  personal   notes   relative   to   army 
and    navy     people     who     are     or    have    been 
stationed  at  Pacific  Coast  points  : 

Rear-Admiral  William  M.  Folger  has  come 
from  his  home  at  Cornish,  New  Hampshire, 
and  taken  quarters  for  the  winter  at  the  Hotel 
del  Coronado,  Coronado  Beach.  He  is  ac- 
companied by  Mrs.  Folger. 

Colonel  John  C.  Muhlenberg,  U.  S.  A.,  chief 
paymaster  of  the  Department  of  California, 
has  been  ordered  to  report  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  December  20,  for  retirement  from 
active  service.  Colonel  Muhlenberg  was  re- 
ported as  unable  to  take  the  riding  test  re- 
quired. 

Major  Patrick  Hart,  chaplain,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  ordered  to  report  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  December  20,  for  retirement  from  active 
service,  on  account  of  his  inability  to  take  the 
required  riding  test. 

Major  Elisha  S.  Benton,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  Fort  Miley,  has  been  granted 
twenty  days'  leave  of  absence. 

Major  George  McK.  Williamson,  quarter- 
master, U.  S.  A.,  having  reported  his  arrival 
in  San  Francisco  in  compliance  with  orders 
heretofore  issued,  will  report  in  person  to  the 
depot  quartermaster  at  San  Francisco  for 
temporary  duty  as  his   assistant. 

Captain  George  P.  White,  Sixth  Cavalry, 
U.  S.  A.,  is  detailed  for  duty  in  general  re- 
cruiting service  and  will  proceed  to  Columbus 
Barracks,  Ohio,  and  report  in  person  for 
duty. 

Captain  Le  Vert  Coleman,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  has  joined  the  One  Hundred 
and  Sixty-Eighth  Company,  to  which  he  has 
been  recently  assigned,  at  Fort  Monroe,  Vir- 
ginia. 

Captain  B.  Frank  Cheatham,  quartermaster, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  relieved  from  duty  in 
charge  of  construction  work  at  Fort  Mason, 
and  as  assistant  to  Colonel  John  B.  Bellinger, 
U.  S.  A.,  chief  quartermaster,  and  ordered  to 
report  not  later  than  J  anuary  1 0,  to  the 
quartermaster-general  of  the  army,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  for  duty  in  his  office. 

Captain  Louis  H.  Bash,  U.  S.  A.,  is  re- 
lieved from  duty  at  the  Training  School  for 
Bakers  and  Cooks,  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  to 
take  effect  upon  the  completion  of  his  course 
of  instruction  at  that  school,  and  will  then 
proceed  to  San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  report  in 
person  to  the  commanding  general  of  the  De- 
partment of  Texas  for  assignment  to  duty  as 
chief  commissary  of  that  department. 

Captain  William  F.  Creary,  Eighth  In- 
fantry, TJ.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered,  upon  the 
expiration  of  his  present  leave  of  absence, 
to  report  in  person  to  the  commanding  gen- 
eral. Department  of  California,  for  assign- 
ment to  duty,  pending  the  arrival  of  his  regi- 
ment in  this  department,  when  he  will  join 
his   company. 

Captain  Raymond  R.  Stevens,  Twenty- 
Third  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered 
to  proceed  to  the  General  Hospital,  Presidio 
of  San  Francisco,  and  report  to  the  command- 
ing officer   for   observation   and   treatment. 

Captain  W.  G.  Deane,  Twenty-Second  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  who  has  been  on  duty  in  the 
Department  of  the  Mississippi,  has  been  or- 
dered to  rejoin  his  regiment  at  Fort  Mc- 
Dowell. 

Lieutenant  Ephraim  F.  Graham,  Tenth 
Cavalry,  TJ.  S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  treatment 
at  the  General  Hospital,  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco,  and  will  return  to  his  proper  sta- 
tion in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Lieutenant 
Graham  will  report  in  person  to  the  command- 
ing general,  Department  of  California,  for 
assignment  to  duty,  pending  the  sailing  of  the 
transport  on  which  he  may  secure  transporta- 
tion. 

Lieutenant  George  P.  Hawes,  Jr.,  Coast 
Artillery  Corps,  TJ.  S.  A.,  is  relieved  from 
duty  with  the  Thirty-Ninth  Company,  Coast 
Artillery,  and  placed  on  the  unassigned  list. 
Lieutenant  Ralph  T.  Ward,  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. U.  S.  A.,  Fort  Mason,  has  been 
granted  twelve  days'  leave  of  absence,  to  take 
effect  on  or  about  December  20. 

Lieutenant  Noble  J.  Wiley,  Twenty-Second 
Infantry,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Fifth 
Infantry,  TJ.  S.  A.,  and  ordered  to  report  by 
telegraph  to  his  regimental  commander  for 
assignment  to  a  company  of  that  regiment 
stationed  in  Cuba,  and  will  proceed  to  join  the 
company  to  which  assigned. 

Lieutenant  Guy  E.  Manning,  Twelfth  In- 
fantry, TJ.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  one  month's 
leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  Samuel  A.  Price,  Twenty-Eighth 
Infantry,  TJ.  S.  A.,  is  ordered  to  Washington 
Barracks,  D.  C,  to  report  in  person  to  the 
commanding  officer,  General  Hospital,  for  ob- 
servation and  treatment. 

Lieutenant  Alfred  McC.  Wilson,  Twentieth 
Infantry,  TJ.  S.  A.,  has  had  his  resignation 
from  his  commission  as  an  officer  in  the  army 
accepted  by  the  President,  it  having  taken 
effect  on  December  5.  He  will  go  into  busi- 
ness in  the   East  with  his  father. 

Lieutenant  E.  Llewellyn  Bull,  Twenty- 
Second  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered 
to  proceed  to  West  Point,  and  report  to  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  Military  Academy 
for  duty. 

Past  Assistant   Surgeon   F.   M.   Munson,   U. 
S.   N.,   is   detached    from    duty   on    the   Phila- 
delphia, at  the  Puget   Sound   Navy  Yard,  and 
ordered    to    the    Asiatic    station,    sailing    from 
'  San   Francisco   about  January   6. 


Naval  Officers  at  Hotel  Coronado. 

When  Admiral  Swinburne's  fleet  steamed  j 
into  San  Diego  Bay  last  Thursday  morning 
more  than  a  dozen  officers'  wives  had  taken 
up  quarters  at  the  Hotel  del  Coronado  to 
be  with  their  husbands  during  the  stay  of  the  1 
fleet  in  San  Diego.  Some  of  the  women  had 
come  across  the  continent.  Admiral  Swin- 
burne and  his  captains  were  soon  installed  at 
the  hotel. 

The  arrival  of  the  fleet  has  given  an  im- 
petus to  Coronado's  winter  season — this  and  \ 
the  unusually  early  arrival  of  guests  from  the 
East.  The  big  hotel  is  livelier  at  present  than 
at  the  same  time  any  previous  season.  The 
regular  Saturday  night  hop  was  changed  to  a 
military  ball  in  honor  of  the  squadron's  visit. 

Among  the  officers'  wives  present  at  the 
hotel  are  :  Mrs.  Swinburne,  Mrs.  Sebree,  Mrs. 
Usher,  Mrs.  Alexander  N.  Mitchell,  Mrs.  E. 
W.  Reed,  Mrs.  Manley  E.  Gates,  Mrs.  R.  L. 
Russell,  Mrs.  Phillip  Williams,  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Gore,  and  Mrs.  Larimer. 


The  blue-and-white  enamel  signs  used  by 
one  of  the  American  telephone  companies  all  j 
come  from  England,  not  so  much  because  J 
they  can  be  bought  cheaper  there,  it  is  said,  1 
as  because  climate  makes  possible  a  certain  | 
white  enamel  that  our  own  manufacturers  p 
have  never  been  able  to  duplicate. 


James  B.  Connolly,  writer  of  sea  stories, 
was  a  famous  athlete  in  his  college  days,  and 
will  be  remembered  by  many  as  the  winner  of 
one  of  the  important  events  at  the  Olympic 
games  held  at  Athens  in  1896. 
<♦» 

"My  father  once  had  his  picter  took."  "So 
did  mine,  but  it  took  four  cops  to  hold  him." 
— Brooklyn  Life. 


Pears' 

Pears'  is  essentially 
a  toilet  soap.  A  soap 
good  for  clothes  won't 
benefit  face  and  hands. 
Don't  use  laundry  soap 
for  toilet  or  bath.  That 
is,  if  you  value  clear 
skin. 

Pears'  is  pure  soap 
and  matchless  for  the 
complexion. 

Sold  in  town  and  village 


J.   F.   Twist,    Dentist,    1476    Eddy   Street, 
near  Fillmore.      Phone  West  5304. 


Sin  Mateo  County 

ON  THE  NEW  AUTO  BOULEVARD 

LAWN  PLAN  PERPETUAL  CARE 


Hotel  Rafael 

San  Rafael,  Cal. 
Open  year  around.  Headquarters  Automobile 
League.  New  and  commodious  garage.  Fifty 
minutes  from  San  Francisco.  Complete  change 
of  climate.  Tiburon  or  Sausalito  Ferry.  All 
modern   conveniences. 

F.  N.  Orpin,  Proprietor, 


John  F.  Forbes 

Certified    Public   Accountant 
601    KOHL   BUILDING 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  NEW  HOTEL  VENDOHE,  San  Jose 

Thoroughly  rebuilt  and  refurnished.  Unex- 
celled cuisine,  every  modern  convenience,  charm- 
ingly located  in  beautiful  park.  Swimming  pool, 
bowling  alleys,  tennis  courts,  and  sample  rooms 
for  commercial  men  downtown.  A  delightful  place 
to  spend  the  summer.      Rates  reasonable. 

HOTEL   VENDOME   COMPANY. 


SELECT  YOUR  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS  AT 


GUMP'S 


The  entire  art  world,  both  European  and  Oriental,  has  been  ran- 
sacked to  make  our  stock  the  most  complete  and  attractive  ever  gathered  in 
San  Francisco.  China,  Glassware,  Bronzes,  Pictures  and  Marbles  all 
offer  practical  suggestions  for  the  holidays.  Inspection  and  comparison  of 
prices  are  invited. 

Open  evenings  from  December  7th. 

1 645  California  Street,  just  below  Van  Ness 


Our  complete  assortments  of  the 
newest  and  exclusive  designs  in 

Shirts  and  Neckwear 

and  our  superior 

Leather  Goods 

offer  the  right  suggestions  for 

HOLIDAY  PURCHASES 

We  call  your  special  attention  to  our 

Bath  Robes  and  Smoking  Jackets 
$5  to  $15 

Clothing — Hats — Haberdashery — Leather  Goods 
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No    Other  Food   Produc. 
has  a  like  Record 

Baker's  Cocoa 


Years  of  Constantly 
Increasing  Sales 


Registered 
U.  S.  l*at.  Office 


ABSOLUTELY 
PURE 


It  i3  a  perfect  food,  as  wholesome  as  it 
is  delicious;  highly  nourishing,  easily 
digested,  fitted  to  repair  wasted  strength, 
preserve  health,  prolong  life. 

Our  Choice  Recipe  Book,  contain- 
ing directions  for  preparing  more 
than  100  dainty  dishes,  sent  free 
on  request. 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Established  1780 
DORCHESTER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


Mild,  Rich 

and 
Satisfying 

Sanchez  y  Haya 

Clear  Havana 
Cigars 

Factory  No.  1  Tampa,  Fla. 

Tillmann  &  Bendel 

Pacific  Slope  Distributers 


Bonestell,  Richardson  &  Co. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  hy  us. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  BOUSE 


473  to  485  Sixth   St. 


San  Francisco 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE   &   CO. 

Merchant   Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bldg. 


AMES  HARRIS  NEVILLE  CO. 

607-609  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 


TENTS 

Gold  Medal  Camp  Furniture,  Awnings, 

Hammocks,  Bags,  Twines 

and  Canvas 


JOHN  g.  ils  &  CO. 


Manufacturers 


High    Grade    French    Ranges 

Kitchen   and    Bakery    Outfits. 

827-829     Mission,     between     Fourth 
and  Fifth   Sts.,   San  Francisco,   Cal. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


Wife — Must  you  go  to  the  club  tonight, 
dear?  Husband — It  isn't  absolutely  neces- 
sary, but  I  need  the  rest. — Life. 

Pat — An'  did  yez  have  a  good  toime  last 
night.  Mike — Sure.  We  wint  out  an'  painted 
the  town   green  ! — Cleveland  Leader. 

Only  when  one  has  children  of  his  own  to 
bring  up  does  he  realize  how  badly  brought 
up  he  himself  is. — Fliegende  Blatter. 

If  there  was  more  kissing  done  at  home  and 
less  at  the  depot,  life  in  the  married  state 
would  have  more  halos. — Palmyra  Items. 

"Do  you  approve  of  working  Sunday?" 
"Certainly  not,"  replied  the  man  addressed. 
"Why  make  an  exception  of  Sunday?" — Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 

Bolivar — Well,  I  see  that  Tammany  nomi- 
nated a  straight  ticket.  DolHver — H'm ! 
Well,  about  how  long  do  you  think  it  will  keep 
straight? — Life. 

Knickcr — Retrenchment  is  hard  on  the  poor. 
Bocker^Yes  ;  when  you  have  to  give  up  your 
auto  the  ones  who  suffer  are  the  chauffeur's 
friends. — New    York  Sun. 

Mr.  Goodlie — My  boy,  you'd  never  hear  me 
use  language  like  that !  The  Kid — I  bet  you 
don't!  Why  it  took  me  five  years  to  learn 
all  dem  words, — The  Sketch. 

Rich  Uncle  John — Ah,  is  this  one  of  your 
children?  Agitated  Mother — Yes,  Uncle  John, 
that's  our  little  Johnnie.  Kiss  your  uncle, 
dear,  and  then  go  and  wash  your  face. — Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer. 

Neighbor — If  your  statement  is  true  your 
clothesline  was  robbed  by  tramps.  Judson — 
How  do  you  make  that  out?  Neighbor — 
Didn't  you  say  they  took  everything  but  the 
towels?— Illustrated  Bits. 

"Well,  well!  I'm  surprised  to  hear  of  Miss 
Passay  being  engaged  to  Mr.  Gayman.  He's 
so  awfully  fast,  you  know."  "O,  I  don't 
know ;  apparently  he  wasn't  fast  enough  to 
get  away  from  her." — Stray  Stories. 

"There's  wan  thing,"  said  Cassidy,  in  the 
restaurant,  "that's  always  puzzled  me."  "Only 
wan  thing?"  piped  Casey  sarcastically,  "an* 
w'at's  that?"  "Is  turtle  soup  fish  whin  'tis 
made  out  o'  veal?" — New  York  Globe. 

Mrs.  Benham — Why  don't  you  see  him  and 
ask  him  for  the  money  he  owes  you?  Ben- 
ham — You  don't  know  what  a  plausible  talker 
he  is,  my  dear  ;  if  I  should  meet  him  he  would 
borrow  more  of  me. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  most  encouraging  thing  that  has  come 
to  the  ears  of  newspaper  reporters  is  the 
statement  from  General  Booth  that  when  he 
gets  to  heaven  he  expects  to  be  tackled  by  a 
lot  of  reporters. — Nashville  Tennesseean. 

Farmer  lones  (to  amateur  hunter) — There 
wasn't  a  better  water  dawg  livin'  until  you 
shootin'  gents  took  to  borrowing  'im.  Now 
'is  'ide's  that  full  of  shots,  he'd  sink  to  the 
bottom  like  a  brick  !" — The  Bystander. 

The  woman  burglar  pleaded  that  she  had 
been  controlled  by  an  "Ethiopian  spirit." 
"Your  story,"  replied  the  court,  "is  incon- 
sistent with  the  facts.  You  are  not  accused 
of  having  burglarized  a  hen-house,  you  know." 
— Nezv  y  ork  Press. 

"Do  you  think,  Miss  Gertrude,"  inquired  a 
vapid  young  man  conceitedly,  "it  would  be 
foolish  for  me  to  marry  a  girl  who  was  my 
inferior  intellectually?"  "More  than  foolish," 
answered  Gertrude,  sweetly — "impossible." — 
lichoboth  Sunday  Herald. 

The  Missus — My  man,  don't  you  ever  use 
soap?  The  Hobo — I  would,  mum,  but  I'm 
skeered.  I  been  readin'  the  ads,  an'  each 
one  says  all  other  kinds  is  injurious  to  the 
skin.  How  am  I  goin'  ter  tell  w'ich  one  is 
right  ? — Cleveland  Leader. 

"George.  I  saw  that  Singleton  woman  today 
carrying  the  silk  umbrella  that  she  borrowed 
from  me  at  the  club  card  party."  "Why 
didn't  you  ask  her  for  it?"  "I  was  just  going 
to  when  I  remembered  that  I  borrowed  it 
from  Mrs.  Trumper." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

"I'm  doin'  me  best  with  the  fire,  sir,"  said 
the  janitor  at  the  door  of  Gailey's  office  one 
cold  morning,  "but  I'm  afraid  I  can't  make  it 

very     warm     for     you.     You     see,     sir " 

"Never  mind,"  feverishly  replied  Gailey,  who 
had  been  out  all  night,  "my  wife  will  be  here 
shortly,  I  expect." — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

After  holding  up  five  men  in  a  saloon  in 
West  Chicago  recently,  several  young  des- 
peradoes forced  their  victims  into  an  ice-box 
and  turned  on  a  talking  machine  to  drown  the 
sound  of  their  cries.  They  then  made  their 
escape  and  left  the  phonograph  playing  "We've 
Been  Here  but  Gone." — The  Musical  Age. 

"Now,  we  must  admit,"  began  Woodby 
Wise,  "that  woman  is  naturally  more  hope- 
ful than   man "     "Yes,"   interrupted   Mar- 

ryat,  "there's  my  wife,  for  instance ;  every 
time  that  she's  bought  fish  since  we've  been 
married  she  has  asked  the  dealer  if  they  were 
fresh,  hoping,  I  suppose,  that  some  day  he'll 
say  'No.'  " — Philadelphia  Press. 
,«„„ ___ 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  for  chil- 
dren's teething  is  guaranteed  under  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act.  Serial  No.  1098. 


Presidio  Terrace 

San  Francisco's  only  residence  park;  1st  Ave.,  directly  opposite 
Washington  St. ;  50-foot  lots  sell  for  $6000 ;  the  restrictions  are  the 
same  restrictions  that  you  would  require  wherever  you  build  your 
home,  only  in  Presidio  Terrace  you  really  get  them.  No  stores, 
no  flats,  no  laundries,  no  saloons.  H.  B.  PINNEY  is  building  some 
splendid  residences  in  the  Terrace,  which  will  be  sold  at  extremely 
liberal  terms  and  prices.  Send  for  illustrated  booklet  showing  the 
advantages  of  having  your  home  in  Presidio  Terrace. 

Baldwin  &  Howell,  318-324  Kearny  St. 
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LABELS 


CARTONS 


CALIFORNIA   MADE 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


REBUILDING  AT  SECOND  AND  BRYANT  STS. 

SALES  OFFICE:  546  MARKET  ST. 

Phone,  TEMPORARY  2779 

OAKLAND  TEMPORARY  OFFICE  &  FACTORY 


FIFTH  AND  ADELINE  STS. 
LOS  ANGELES,  526  5     MAIN  STREET 
PORTLAND,      -     MACLEAY  BUILDING 


MT.  TAMALPAIS  RAILWAY 

Via  Sansalito  Ferry— Foot  of  Market  St 


Lv.  San  Fran. 

Legal  Holidays 
Sunday  Tlmt 

Lv.  Tamalpaig 
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SUN- 
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DAY 

WEEK 
DAY 

9:45  A 
1:45  P 

7:15  A 
9:15  A 
9:45  A 
11:15  A 
12:45  P 
2:15  P 
3:45  P 

9:28  A 
11:10  A 
12:16  P 
1:40  P 
3:10  P 
4:40  P 
6:40  P 

7:45  A 
1:40  P 
4:14  P 

SATUR- 
DAY 
4:45  P 

SATUR- 
DAY 
9:34  P 

TICKET  OFFICB  AT  SAUSAIJTO  FERRT 


For  Tour 
Breakfast 

GERMEA 

At  All  Grocers 


The  Johnson  -  Locke 
Mercantile  Co. 

Agents 
213   Surname   St.,    San  Francisco,    Cal, 


Sing  Fat  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

CHINESE  BAZAAR 


Dragon  Trade  Mark 

it.      4      Hi      & 

Deal  with  the  old  reliable  firm.  Established 
1866.  All  goods  guaranteed.  If  not  sat- 
isfactory money  refunded. 


Holiday  Suggestions 

in  ORIENTAL  ARTS 


A  Thousand  Articles  to  Select  From 


1121  POST  STREET 

Two  doors  below  Van  Ness  Ave. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


STEAMSHIP  LINES 


AMERICAN  LINE 


PLYMOUTH CHERBOURG— SOUTHAMPTON 

St.     Paul Dec.  21     St.    Louis Jan.     4 

New     York. ...  Dec.  28     Philadelphia     ..Jan.  11 

PHILADELPHIA QUEENSTOWN LIVERPOOL 


Noordland   . . .  .Dec.  28     Haverford 
Merion     Jan.     4     Noordland 


.Tan. 18 
.Feb.     1 


ATLANTIC  TRANSPORT  LINE 

NEW    YORK — LONDON     DIRECT 

Minnetonka     .  -Dec.  21     Minnehaha     .  .  .Jan.  1 1 
Minneapolis     .  .Jan.    4     Minnetonka    ..  .Jan.  18 

HOLLAND-AMERICA  LINE 

NEW    YORK ROTTERDAM,    VIA    BOULOGNE 

Sailings  Wednesdays  as  per  sailing  list. 

Ryndam Dec.  18     Statendam    ....Jan.    8 

Potsdam     Dec.  25     Ryndam    Jan.  22 

RED  STAR  LINE 

NEW    YORK — ANTWERP — PARIS 

Kroonland    ....Dec.  24     Finland     Jan.    8 

Zeeland     Jan.     1     Vaderland    . . .  .Jan.  15 

WHITE  STAR  LINE 

NEW    YORK QUEENSTOWN — LIVERPOOL 

•Arabic     Dec.  19     'Celtic     Jan.    9 

•Baltic    Dec.  27    •Baltic    Jan.  23 

N.      Y. — PLYMOUTH — CHERBOURG SOUTHAMPTON 

•Oceanic    Dec.  17     'fAdriatic     ....Jan.     1 

•Majestic     ....Dec.  24     "Teutonic     ....Jan.    8 

"\New,    25,000    tons;    has    elevator,    gymnasium, 

Turkish  baths  and  *  band. 

BOSTON QUEENSTOWN LIVERPOOL 

Cymric Jan.  8,  Feb.  12,  Mar.  18,  Apr.  22 

New  York— Azores— Mediterranean 

'Republic Jan.  25,   Mar.  7,  Apr.   18 

'Cretic Mar.  28,  May  9,  June  20,  Aug.   1 

•CEDRIC Jan.  4,  Feb.  15 

Boston— Azores— Mediterranean 

Romanic Feb.  1,  Mar.  14,  Apr.  25,  May  30 

Canopic Jan.   11,  Feb.  22,  Apr.  4 

G.  N.  KOEPPEL,   Pass.  Agt.  Pacific  Coast,  36 
Ellis  St.,  near  Market,  San  Francisco. 


Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL   S.    S.   CO.) 

Have  Opened  Their  Permanent  Offices  at  Room 
240  James  Flood  Building,   San  Francisco. 

S.S.America  Maru Tuesday,    Dec.    17,1907 

S.  S.  Nippon  Maru Tuesday,  Jan.  14,  1908 

S.  S.Hongkong  Maru. .  .Tuesday,  Feb.  11,  1908 

Steamers  will  leave  wharf,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets,  1  p.  m.,  for  Yokohama  and 
Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu,  Kobe  (Hiogo), 
Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and  connecting  at 
Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Manila,  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office,  James 
Flood  Building.  W.  H.   AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


Fall  and  Winter  Tours 

EGYPT      THE  NILE 

PALESTINE  and 
ROUND  THE  WORLD 


THOS.   COOK  &  SON 

Flood  Building,  32  Powell  Street,  S.  F. 

140     OFFICES     ABROAD 

Cook's  Travelers'   Checks,    Payable  Everywhere 


ICouta  3Ro?artj  (Ha. 

Leading  Printers,  Lithographer* 
and  Label  Manufacturer* 

Work* :    Comer   Mission    and   Fifteenth    Streets 

WE  PRINT  THE  ARGONAUT 


The  Citizens'  Alliance 

of  San  Francisco 

Ths.  reorganization  of  the  CITIZENS'  AL- 
LIANCE having  been  effected,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  new  President  and  Executive  Com- 
mittee— assisted  by  an  Advisory  Board  of 
seventy-hve — and  associated  with  the  Citizens' 
Industrial  Association  of  America,  of  New 
York,  notice  is  given  that  tie  Legal  and  Pub- 
licity Departments  art  open    to  its  members  at 

Rooms  i,  17-918-920-922 
MERCHANTS  EXCHANGE  BUILDING 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


The  Argonaut. 


Vol.  LXI.     No.  1604. 


San  Francisco,  December  21,  1907. 


Price  Ten  Cents 


PUBLISHER'S  NOTICE— The  Argonaut  (title  trade-marked)  is 
published  every  week  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing  Company.  Sub- 
scriptions, $4.00  per  year;  six  months,  $2.10;  three  months,  $1.10, 
payable  in  advance — postage  prepaid.  Subscriptions  to  all  foreign 
countries  within  the  Postal  Union,  $S.00  per  year.  Sample  copies 
free.  Single  copies,  10  cents.  News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  the 
interior  supplied  by  the  San  Francisco  News  Company,  747  Howard 
Street,  San  Francisco.  Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  changed 
should  give  their  old  as  well  as  new  addresses.  The  American 
News  Company,  New  York,  are  agents  for  the  Eastern  trade.  The 
Argonaut  may  be  ordered  from  any  News  Dealer  or  Postmaster  in 
the  United  States  or  Europe.     Special  advertising  rates  to  publishers. 

Address  all  communications  to  The  Argonaut,  406  Sutter  Street, 
San  Francisco. 

Make  all  checks,  drafts,  postal  orders,  etc.,  payable  to  "The 
Argonaut    Publishing    Company." 

The  Argonaut  can  be  obtained  in  London  at  the  International 
News  Co.,  5  Breams  Building,  Chancery  Lane;  American  Newspaper 
and  Advertising  Agency,  Trafalgar  Square,  Northumberland  Ave- 
nue. In  Paris,  at  37  Avenue  de  l'Opera.  In  New  York,  at  Bren- 
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by  Foster  &  O'Kear;  on  the  ferryboats  of  the  Key  Route  system 
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There  has  never  appeared  in  these  columns  one  word  in 
criticism  of  President  Roosevelt  for  anything  he  has 
done — mark  the  italics — tending  to  the  correction  of 
things  evil  in  business  practice  or  in  anything  else. 
We  have  spoken  freely  of  the  President  in  connection 
with  pending  financial  troubles,  not  on  the  basis  of  what 
he  has  done  but  rather  on  account  of  the  way  he  has 
talked  about  it.  And  here  again,  let  it  be  said,  that  we 
have  never  been  at  odds  with  any  principle  of  business 
or  social  morality  which  the  President  has  laid  down 
in  his  over-many  sermonizings.  The  Argonaut  is,  in 
its  way,  as  staunch  a  supporter  of  virtue  and  decency  in 
business  and  in  other  things  as  is  the  President  him- 
self. The  Argonaut  denounced  piracies  in  business 
and  outrages  against  social  morals  in  the  years  when 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  flying  kites  and  spinning  pegtops — 
and  it  has  been  doing  it  ever  since.  It  did  not  have  to 
wait  for  the  coming  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  be  instructed 
in  the  sin  and  the  infamy  of  stealing,  lying,  and  false 
faith.  It  finds  nothing  in  the  Rooseveltian  moral 
philosophy  with  which  it  has  not  long  been  familiar 
and  which  it  has  not  always  held  in  profound  respect. 


wood — miserable  wretch  as  he  is — as  an  "undesirable 
citizen"  in  advance  of  his  trial ;  this  is  why  he  has  been 
wrong  in  putting  the  weight  of  presidential  influence  in 
the  scale  of  certain  other  questions  and  controversies. 
Again  this  is  why  the  President  has  been  wrong  in 
certain  ill-concealed  efforts  to  "get"  certain  alleged 
criminals  in  transportation  and  other  relations.  Pos- 
sibly— probably — those  whom  the  President  has  assailed 
are  guilty  of  wrong-doing.  That,  however,  is  a  matter 
of  evidence  and  for  the  courts.  The  weight  of  adminis- 
trative influence  has  no  proper  place  in  those  contro- 
versies which  precede  investigation.  The  business  of 
the  President  is  to  set  the  machinery  of  justice  at 
work,  to  see  to  it  that  it  is  well  oiled,  to  stimulate  it  in 
legitimate  ways ;  but  the  President  is  very  wrong  when 
he  puts  the  influences  of  his  office  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other  of  the  judicial  scale. 


Let  us  say  again  that  the  Argonaut  does  not  criticise 
the  President  for  anything  he  has  done — nor  on  the 
score  of  dissent  from  his  general  scheme  of  moral  prin- 
ciples. But  it  has  criticised  the  President  for  utter- 
ances so  untimely,  so  susceptible  of  misapprehension,  so 
tending  through  misapprehension  to  destruction  of  con- 
fidence, as  in  our  judgment  to  have  been  fraught  with 
unspeakable  mischief.  It  has,  too,  criticised  the  Presi- 
dent for  permitting  it  to  be  understood  that  his  attitude 
toward  certain  individuals  has  been  that  of  distinctive 
personal  and  official  enmity — that  he  has  "had  it  in" 
for  certain  persons  and  has  schemed  with  the  powers 
under  his  hand  and  with  the  prodigious  weight  of  the 
presidential  name  to  "get"  these  persons.  We  have 
spoken  freely  because  we  have  thought  it  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  proprieties  of  the  presidential  office  for  the 
man  who  holds  it  to  cherish  enmities  and  revenges. 
The  President  ought  to  be  above  enmities  and  revenges. 
His  position  should  be  that  of  a  judge — prompt,  severe, 
uncompromising  where  legal  and  moral  issues  are  at 
stake.  But  he  should  never  descend  to  the  low  ground 
of  personal  partisanship,  never  permit  himself  to  thrust 
into  any  controversy  those  high  influences  of  per- 
sonality and  prestige  which  rest  upon  his  official  char- 
acter and  which,  therefore,  he  has  no  right  to  employ 
lightly  or  in  anomalous  relationships. 


In  Reply  to  a  Friendly  Critic. 
From  a  Californian  who  has  long  lived  in  Europe, 
observing  men  and  things  here  at  long  range,  we  have 
received  a  letter  of  protest  against  remarks  recently 
made  in  these  columns  with  respect  to  President  Roose- 
velt. "I  am  sorry,"  says  this  friendly  critic,  "that  the 
Argonaut,  which  here  in  Europe  enjoys  a  kind  of  credit 
denied  to  any  other  American  newspaper,  should  for 
any  reason  oppose  efforts  which  our  worthy  President 
is  making  to  reform  serious  evils  in  the  business  prac- 
tice of  the  country."  The  first  thing  to  be  said  with 
respect  to  this  criticism  is  that  it  proceeds  upon  a  mis- 
taken conception  of  what  the  Argonaut  has  said  about 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  work  in  reformation  of  abuses. 


It  is  the  business  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  execute  the  law.  When  he  finds  a  meat  trust, 
or  a  railroad  magnate,  or  a  gang  of  oil  exploiters,  or 
an  organization  of  timber  thieves  violating  the  laws  of 
the  land  he  is  not  only  doing  right  but  doing  his  sworn 
duty  in  turning  against  these  malefactors  the  machinery 
which  has  been  put  into  his  hands  for  this  very  pur- 
pose. Failing  to  do  this,  he  would  fail  at  the  point  of 
a  duty  to  which  he  is  bound  by  his  official  oath.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  common-sense  way  of  doing  things 
and  a  sensational  way  of  doing  things ;  and  it  is  need- 
less to  say  that  a  man  in  the  great  office  of  the  presi- 
dency ought  to  combine  discretion  with  severity.  If 
the  same  results  may  be  accomplished  by  a  quiet  method 
as  well  as  by  a  noisy  method,  then  the  quiet  method 
should  have  preference.  Furthermore,  the  President  is 
not  himself  under  obligation  to  become  an  active  prose- 
cutor ;  his  business  is  not  to  step  out  into  the  field  of 
legal  and  social  warfare,  but  rather  to  direct  the  forces 
by  which  results  demanded  by  law  and  justice  may  be 
attained.  There  is,  indeed,  a  reason,  and  a  very  good 
one,  why  the  President  of  the  United  States  ought  not 
to  participate  in  schemes  of  active  prosecution.  The 
very  magnitude  of  his  office,  the  exaltation  of  his  name, 
give  to  any  cause  with  which  he  actively  associates 
himself,  either  for  or  against,  an  undue  bias;  whereas 
the  spirit  of  justice  demands  that  in  such  matters  the 
least  possible  bias  the  fairer  and  the  better.  This  is 
why  it  was  wrong  for  the  President  to  denounce  Hay- 


The  Argonaut  is  not  in  sympathy  with  those  who 
accredit  to  the  President  the  whole  blame  of  our  imme- 
diate financial  troubles.  It  was  not  the  President's 
fault  that  at  some  points  the  business  practice  of  the 
country  had  become  reckless  and  dishonest.  It  was  not 
his  fault  that  under  the  stimulus  of  an  extraordinary 
prosperity  the  country  had  fallen  into  ruinous  extrava- 
gances. It  was  not  his  fault  that  the  rapacity  of  labor 
unionism  combined  with  rapacity  in  other  forms  and 
shapes  had  advanced  the  charges  of  living  beyond 
reason  and  prudence.  It  was  not  his  fault,  but  rather 
to  his  credit,  that  his  vigilant  eye  saw  the  evils  of  the 
time  and  set  in  motion  the  corrective  machinery  under 
his  hand.  But  there  is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way 
of  doing  things  which  ought  to  be  done,  and  the  Presi- 
dent, we  think,  has  distinctly  lacked  the  poise,  the 
patience,  the  self-control  to  proceed  in  corrective  work 
by  prudent  and  conservative  methods.  What  he  has 
done — again  mark  the  italics — has  for  the  most  part 
been  above  criticism;  but  in  doing  it  he  has  somehow 
managed  to  alarm  not  only  the  country  but  the  world, 
and  to  bring  down  upon  us  that  multitude  of  evils 
which  come  when  confidence  is  lost. 

Let  us  illustrate :  When  a  fire  breaks  out  in  a  crowded 
theatre  the  discreet  thing  to  do  is  to  try  to  get  the  audi- 
ence out  of  the  building  and  therefore  out  of  danger 
with  the  least  possible  excitement,  under  circum- 
stances least  liable  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  panic  with 
its  possible  lamentable  effects.  Such  a  fire  broke  out 
in  a  Chicago  theatre  last  week,  and  when  an  excited 
and  foolish  man  called  out  "Fire!"  in  a  voice  of  alarm 
and  terror,  a  wise  man  who  stood  next  promptly 
knocked  him  senseless.  The  thing  most  to  be  desired 
at  that  moment  was  confidence  and  self-control ;  the 
thing  most  to  be  avoided  was  alarm  and  panic.  The 
wise  man  who  knocked  the  fool  man  down  probably 
saved  the  lives  of  many  hundreds  of  persons.  Unques- 
tionably the  alarmist  intended  no  harm  to  anybody;  he 
was  no  doubt  entirely  sincere;  he  no  doubt  meant  well. 
Furthermore,  there  was  a  fire,  so  he  was  entirely  sound 
at  the  point  of  fact.  There  was  danger,  too,  and  he 
was  sound  at  that  point.  None  the  less  it  was  not  the 
time  to  cry  "Fire" ;  it  was  a  time  not  for  excited  and 
strenuous  outcry,  but  for  calm  effort  to  keep  down  the 
devil  of  wild  alarm — to  get  the  people  out  of  danger. 
The  man  who  was  knocked  down  was  a  man  of  an 
excitable  temperament,  who,  at  a  critical  moment  and 
with  the  best  of  intentions,  did  an  indiscreet  and  foolish 
thing.  The  fact  that  there  was  a  fire  and  that  the 
danger  was  serious  tended  not  to  justify  his  course,  but 
to  condemn  it.  The  analogies,  we  think,  suggest  them- 
selves. When  the  President  should  have  been  stimu- 
lating the  confidence  of  the  country  and  of  foreign 
investors  he  was  doing  precisely  the  other  thing.  His 
various  utterances  previous  to  a  month  ago,  morally 
sound  though  they  were,  all  tended  to  increase  distrust, 
to  promote  excitement,  tn  destroy  the  mood  and  the 
poise  which  the  welfare  of  the  country  required.  As 
we  have  said  before,  the  Argonaut  does  not  blame  the 
President  for  the  conditions:  but  it  does  blame  him 
for  having  at  critical   times  given   the  weight  of  h 
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name  and  his  voice  to  the  spirit  of  distrust  and  alarm 
out  of  which  has  grown  much  of  the  trouble  from 
which  the  country  is  suffering. 


Let  it  be  recalled  that  precedent  to  serious  financial 
trouble  at  home,  Europe  lost  faith  in  American  securi- 
ties, good  and  bad  alike.  The  prices  of  our  stocks  and 
bonds  fell  off  in  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin  before  any- 
body at  home  ever  thought  of  questioning  their  sta- 
bility. The  reason  has  been  made  clear  by  those  who 
have  observed  the  workings  of  the  foreign  markets 
intelligently  and  at  close  range.  The  meat  scandal  of 
two  years  ago,  the  insurance  scandal,  the  oil  scandal 
with  the  sensational  and  impressive  incident  of  a 
twenty-nine  million  dollar  fine,  the  railroad  exposures 
— all  these  things  in  the  forms  in  which  they  were 
reported  abroad  were  of  themselves  serious  enough  to 
make  foreign  investors  distrustful  and  afraid.  For, 
bear  in  mind,  your  foreign  investor  does  not  know  how 
to  discriminate  between  the  sound  and  the  false,  the 
good  and  the  bad.  When  one  American  security 
becomes  discredited,  some  measure  of  distrust  attaches 
in  the  foreign  mind  to  all  American  securities.  If  the 
President  had  been  a  practically  wise  man  he  would,  at 
the  right  time  and  in  the  right  way,  have  made  such 
explanations  as  would  have  helped  the  timid  foreign 
investor  to  distinguish  between  the  relatively  few 
unsound  things  and  the  great  mass  of  perfectly  sound 
things.  He  did  nothing  of  the  kind;  he  did  precisely 
what  the  excited  man  did  in  the  Chicago  theatre  last 
week.  He  found  occasion,  not  only  one  time  but  many, 
in  effect  to  cry  "Fire!"  with  all  the  strength  that  was 
in  him.  What  he  said  was  true  enough;  he  was  of 
course  honest  enough  and  sincere  enough.  None  the 
less  it  was  the  worst  possible  thing  to  be  done  in  a 
time  of  extremity.  Foreign  investors  got  the  impres- 
sion that  everything  in  America  was  going  to  pot,  and 
they  were  able  to  pick  out  of  the  President's  speeches 
assertions  which  seemed  to  justify  this  belief.  When 
he  spoke  of  "the  criminal  rich,"  of  "successful  dis- 
honesty," of  "the  predatory  rich,"  of  "the  vulpine 
cunning  of  wealth,"  it  was  taken  to  mean  that  the 
President,  and  through  the  President  the  government, 
had  assailed  the  principle  of  property  and  that  all  prop- 
erty in  the  United  States  was  therefore  in  danger. 
Fearful  of  everything  American,  they  flung  their  hold- 
ings upon  a  declining  market.  Our  own  people,  seeing 
the  downward  tendency,  likewise  infected  with  the 
general  alarm,  followed  the  example  of  the  foreigners — 
and  we  see  the  result  in  decimated  values,  a  check  in 
every  industry,  a  blight  upon  progress,  with  loss  and 
suffering  everywhere.  The  President  was  not  to  blame, 
in  the  sense  that  he  did  not  start  the  fire,  but  he  was 
seriously  at  fault  in  making  the  worst  rather  than  the 
best  of  a  serious  situation. 

We  give  Mr.  Roosevelt  credit  for  moral  earnest- 
.  ness,  and  for  a  certain  kind  of  moral  power.  We 
do  not  question  his  motives,  although  we  do  think  that 
he  fails  to  understand,  and  therefore  to  respect  the 
dignities  of  his  office.  We  think  him  distinctly  lack- 
ing in  those  powers  of  wise  comprehension  and  of 
judicial  restraint  which  ought  to  attach  to  the  presi- 
dential office. 


To  those  who  have  made  much  of  the  President's 
honesty  and  sincerity,  assuming  these  qualities  to  justify 
not  only  all  his  doings  but  all  his  sayings ;  especially  to 
those  who  have  admired  what  they  style  the  "courage" 
of  the  President  in  stimulating  rather  than  calming 
the  mood  of  alarm — to  these  we  put  this  question:  Is 
the  President  in  his  attitude  of  today  less  honest,  less 
sincere,  less  courageous,  less  admirable  than  he  was  a 
month  ago?  We  are,  we  think,  safe  in  assuming  what 
the  answer  to  this  question  will  be.  Yet  observe  that 
now  for  three  or  four  weeks  the  Rooseveltian  voice 
has  been  silent,  while  the  Rooseveltian  energies,  under 
the  guidance  of  financiers  expert  and  wise,  are  being 
directed  actively,  through  the  Treasury  Department 
and  by  other  agencies,  to  relieving  the  situation,  to 
stimulating  faith  in  things  sound,  in  discriminating 
between  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad.  The  President 
is  doing  admirably,  in  nothing  else  more  than  in  his 
unexampled  reserve.  Now,  let  us  ask  is  the  Presi- 
dent, in  his  efforts  to  promote  confidence  by  execu- 
tive diplomacies,  a  less  honest,  a  less  sincere,  a  less 
courageous  figure  than  before?  In  truth,  there  is  as 
much  scope  for  honesty,  sincerity,  and  courage  in  a 
course  of  discretion  and  caution  as  in  the  wildest  out- 
bursts of  moral  indignation.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
a  man  should  prove  his  honesty,  his  sincerity,  or  his 
courage  by  such  a  course  of  shoutings  from  the  house- 
top as  nay  tend  to  alarm  all  who  hear  him  and  through 
L-.jifus.jn  to  promote  disaster.     Mr.  Roosevelt  demon- 


strates  this   principle   or   at   least   approves   it   by   his 
course  during  the  last  three  weeks. 

—  1- 

The  Collapsed  Bank. 
Not  even  yet  have  we  anything  approaching  an 
authoritative  report  of  the  facts  connected  with  the 
collapse  of  the  California  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Com- 
pany. Leading  points,  however,  are  coming  out  one 
by  one  so  that  the  public  is  coming  to  what  seems  a 
fair  comprehension  of  the  methods  of  the  wrecked  bank 
and  of  the  degree  of  moral  responsibility  of  at  least 
some  of  the  figures  prominent  in  the  bank's  affairs.  It 
appears  that  Mr.  Walker,  president  of  the  bank,  was 
not,  as  the  first  report  had  it,  largely  indebted  to  the 
bank  as  a  borrower,  but  that  on  the  other  hand  he 
and  members  of  his  family  were  depositors  with  very 
considerable  sums  to  their  credit.  Mr.  Walker  appears 
to  have  had  no  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  the  bank 
wreckers,  his  position  being  that  of  a  mere  figurehead. 
Nothing  could  be  better  than  his  present  attitude.  He 
wishes  to  take  no  advantage,  even  where  the  law  would 
permit  him  to  do  it.  What  he  knows  he  is  willing  to 
tell  without  reserve  or  evasion.  All  this,  of  course,  is 
fine  in  its  way,  though  by  no  means  does  it  relieve  Mr. 
Walker  from  serious  moral  culpability.  No  man  has  a 
right  to  stand  as  the  president  of  a  bank,  as  an  assur- 
ance of  its  responsibility  and  of  the  integrity  of  its 
methods,  at  the  same  time  giving  himself  no  pains  to 
be  informed  about  the  affairs  of  the  institution  and  of 
the  things  done  nominally  under  his  authority.  There 
will  be,  and  there  should  be,  small  pity  for  one  who 
has  lent  a  respectable  name  to  be  used  as  a  decoy  for 
the  innocent,  and  as  a  shield  to  scoundrelism.  Mr, 
Walker  has  probably  suffered  complete  wreck  of  his 
fortunes  and  there  will  be  few  to  say  that  he  does  not 
deserve  what  has  come  to  him. 

The  part  played  in  the  affairs  of  this  den  of  thieves 
by  Messrs.  Brown  and  Bartnett  has  not,  it  appears, 
been  overstated.  All  the  evidence  thus  far  goes  to 
show  that  they  have  with  perfect  knowledge  of  what 
they  were  about,  been  the  active  agents  in  a  system 
of  financial  looting  ruinous  and  remorseless  without 
precedent,  at  least  on  so  large  a  scale,  in  the  financial 
history  of  California.  But  behind  these  two  men  there 
stands  another  and  none  the  less  sinister  figure,  that  of 
James  P.  Treadwell,  a  plunger  and  exploiter  whose 
handiwork  may  be  traced  from  Alaska  to  Los  Angeles. 
If  current  reports  may  be  trusted,  Treadwell  and  his 
associates,  with  Manager  Brown  as  a  willing  instru- 
ment in  the  game,  have  "lifted"  something  like  three 
millions  of  dollars  from  the  coffers  of  the  California 
Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company  only  to  dissipate  it 
widely  in  desperate  or  crooked  schemes  of  exploitation. 
It  appears  that  pretty  much  all  the  "securities"  held  by 
the  wrecked  institution,  aggregating  several  millions  of 
dollars,  rest  ultimately  upon  the  responsibility  of  Tread- 
well ct  ah,  and  that  this  responsibility  has  no  founda- 
tion which  any  banker  of  common  discretion  would 
credit  in  large  sums.  In  the  latest  aspect  of  affairs 
Treadwell,  Brown,  and  Bartnett  appear  as  a  congenial 
trio  of  thoroughgoing  confidence  operators,  who  with 
an  unconscionable  effrontery  and  hardihood  have 
played  upon  the  credulity  of  the  public. 

A  phase  of  this  matter  wholly  unexplained  upon  any 
creditable  theory  is  the  failure  of  the  State  Bank  Com- 
mission to  do  its  duty.  This  commission  is  made  up 
of  three  commissioners  and  a  secretary,  whose  business 
it  is  to  keep  critical  watch  over  the  banking  institu- 
tions of  the  State.  The  commission  has  authority  to 
investigate  the  affairs  of  any  bank  in  California  at  any 
time,  and  it  is  its  positive  duty  to  make  such  investiga- 
tion and  to  put  forth  such  reports  as  will  enable  any 
citizen  to  judge  intelligently  of  the  responsibility  of 
any  bank  at  any  time.  How  scrupulously  this  duty  has 
been  performed  we  may  judge  by  the  immediate  in- 
stance. Whereas  for  four  or  five  years  past  it  has 
been  understood  among  bankers  that  the  California 
Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company  was  resting  upon  a 
rotten  foundation,  there  has  been  no  hint  or  suggestion 
of  this  fact  through  the  activities  of  the  commission. 
If  the  commission  has  made  any  investigation  at  all  of 
the  affairs  of  this  bank,  it  has  either  been  so  perfunc- 
tory and  unintelligent  as  not  to  have  developed  the 
facts,  or  if  the  facts  have  really  been  known  there  has 
been  such  complaisance  and  dishonesty  as  to  have  con- 
cealed them.  The  commission  is  in  the  position  of  an 
agency  to  which  great  powers  and  responsibilities  have 
attached,  and  which  has  been  wholly  regardless  either 
of  these  powers  or  responsibilities  or  of  both  together. 
We  have  not  far  to  seek  for  the  reason.  Instead  of 
being  organized  efficiently  to  the  end  of  answering  the 
purposes  of  its  creation,  it  has  been  permitted  to  serve 


as  a  mere  football  of  politics.  For  the  most  part,  com- 
missionerships  have  been  treated  from  the  political  or 
personal  standpoint;  they  have  been  bestowed  upon  the 
theory  that  they  were  part  of  the  general  bounty  of  the 
political  pot.  There  has  been  no  care  to  select  com- 
petent and  responsible  men.  Once  appointed,  the  com- 
missioners have  not  taken  their  duties  seriously  or 
honestly.  If,  indeed,  there  had  been  any  serious  or 
honest  attention  on  the  part  of  the  commission  to  the 
affairs  of  the  California  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, this  dreadful  collapse,  with  its  wreck  of  fortunes, 
its  contribution  of  destroyed  confidence,  its  menace  to 
future  financial  security,  would  have  been  avoided.  So 
terrible  a  price  do  we  pay  for  diverting  one  of  the 
grave  and  serious  responsibilities  of  government  to  the 
uses  and  abuses  of  the  political  game. 

An  effort  is  being  made,  how  intelligently  we  can  not 
say,  to  rescue  what  remains  of  the  resources  of  the 
collapsed  bank  from  a  course  of  procedure  calculated 
to  dissipate  and  exhaust  them.  It  is  common  observa- 
tion that  receiverships  of  broken  banks  only  add 
another  chapter  to  the  story  of  disaster.  Between 
receivers,  agents,  lawyers,  and  charges  of  court,  there 
is  rarely  anything  left  to  speak  of  for  the  parties 
directly  interested.  Mindful  of  experience  in  these 
matters,  the  creditors  of  the  California  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company  are  trying  so  to  organize  them- 
selves as  to  pool  their  interests  and  conserve  them  by 
what  in  financial  parlance  is  termed  a  "nursing"  policy. 
The  courts,  it  would  seem,  ought  to  lend  every  possible 
assistance  to  this  effort,  which  is  calculated  to  mitigate 
the  worst  effects  of  the  disaster.  At  least,  if  there 
shall  be  failure  on  the  part  of  the  creditors  to  act  with 
discretion  in  winding  up  the  affairs  of  the  bank,  they 
will  have  themselves  to  blame.  Commonly  speaking, 
business  responsibilities  are  best  carried  by  persons 
directly  in  interest. 

Naturally  the  exposures  of  gross  personal  dishonesty 
on  the  part  of  trusted  men  has  had  a  depressing  effect 
on  the  local  financial  situation.  Every  creditor  of  the 
collapsed  bank  becomes  inevitably  an  evangelist  of  dis- 
trust, tending  by  the  airing  of  his  griefs  and  by  his 
denunciation  of  fiduciary  agents  in  general,  to  promote 
that  lack  of  confidence  which  is  the  special  distemper 
from  which  California  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
country  is  suffering.  This  disaster  must  therefore  be 
reckoned  as  a  new  and  serious  element  in  a  situation  at 
best  far  from  comfortable  or  assuring.  It  is,  however, 
the  universal  judgment  of  those  best  qualified  to  give 
judgment  that  the  worst  phases  of  our  financial  trouble 
are  safely  past  and  that  we  are  working  steadily  though 
slowly  towards  normal  and  secure  conditions.  Acting 
upon  the  counsel  of  financial  experts,  and  under  the 
general  guidance  of  common  sense,  Governor  Gillett  is 
continuing  the  season  of  business  "holidays,"  and  it 
probably  will  be  continued  indefinitely.  The  general  - 
safety  rests  upon  a  status  quo  which  ought  to  be  con- 
served so  long  as  any  suggestion  of  the  panic  spirit  is 
in  the  air. 


Concerning  "  Literary  "  Vagabondage. 

Mr.  Upton  Sinclair  has  developed  a  new  whim- 
sey.  "The  curse  of  landlordism"  is  now  the  spe- 
cial object  of  his  resentment,  and  he  is  planning  a 
means  to  evade  it  which  he  appears  to  think  is  entirely 
new.  He  proposes  to  convert  such  house  and  flat 
dwellers  as  will  accept  his  ideas  and  follow  his  plans 
into  roving  bands  who  will  live  in  the  open  air  by  day 
and  sleep  in  wagons  by  night,  partaking  only  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  for  the  sustenance  of  life.  The  wagons 
are  to  be  specially  arranged  and  furnished  after  a 
fashion  which  Mr.  Sinclair  is  pleased  to  regard  as 
original.  Wives  and  children  are  to  accompany  Mr. 
Sinclair's  sons  of  rest.  Where  grass  is  good  and  water 
pure,  the  "nomads"  may  remain  for  weeks  or  months — 
that  is,  if  landlordism  or  the  constable  does  not  interfere. 

If  Mr.  Sinclair  had  visited  California  he  would 
long  ago  have  seen  his  interesting  scheme  of  life  in 
successful  operation.  Whoever  will  travel  for  half  a 
day  anywhere  in  the  interior  of  California  will  hardly 
fail  to  come  across  one  or  more  outfits  in  complete 
acceptance  of  Mr.  Sinclair's  ideas.  The  men  swap 
horses,  drink  whisky,  chew  tobacco,  lie  around,  and  do 
a  little  petty  pilfering  by  the  roadside,  commonly  end- 
ing in  the  penitentiary.  The  women  lead  bedraggled 
and  wretched  lives,  which,  when  it  does  not  kill  them, 
quickly  sends  them  to  the  insane  asylum,  or  some 
country  poorhouse.  The  children — such  as  survive  this 
severe  regimen  of  multiplied  hardships — grow  up  with 
no  ties  binding  them  to  anything  or  anybody,  the  boys 
almost  inevitably  becoming  tramps  and  criminals,  the 
girls    developing    by    natural    process    into    itinerant 
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thieves  and  bawds.  These  "nomads"  are  at  once  the 
anxiety  and  the  despair  of  county  officials  everywhere. 
They  make  one  of  the  most  serious  of  our  domestic 
problems — a  problem  a  grade  lower  and  deeper  than 
mere  trampism  because,  in  addition  to  laziness  and 
other  forms  of  moral  degeneracy,  the  elements  of 
femininity  and  childhood  are  to  be  dealt  with. 

Of  course,  the  real  purpose  of  Mr.  Sinclair  is  to 
exploit  himself  before  the  world  and  thereby  to  get 
buyers  for  the  rotten  stuff  he  seeks  to  pass  out  to  the 
world  under  the  name  of  literature.  Unable  to  com- 
mand consideration  upon  normal  and  sane  lines,  he 
seeks  by  an  outre  course  of  life  to  gain  attention  and  to 
get  himself  a  certain  whimsical  position  in  the  world. 
Mr.  Sinclair  apparently  needs  to  learn  that  wholesome 
things  in  the  way  of  literature  can  only  come  out  of 
wholesome  minds.  A  crank  or  a  tramp  may  easily 
learn  certain  showy  rhetorical  tricks,  and  he  may  by 
applying  these  tricks  to  some  scandalous  or  other 
"popular"  subject  write  things  that  shallow  people  will 
read  to  their  injury.  But  wholesome  literature,  the 
kind  of  literature  that  builds  up  mental  and  moral  fibre, 
the  kind  that  points  to  better  things  and  leads  the  way 
— such  literature  was  never  yet  born  of  a  mind  domi- 
nated by  crankisms  or  attuned  to  a  life  of  vagabondage. 


Goldfield. 

The  conflict  at  Goldfield  is  upon  its  face  a  fight 
between  classes  and  interests,  but  in  the  deeper  aspects 
it  is  a  fight  between  opposing  principles.  The  situation 
is  one  in  which  the  system  of  free  labor  is  opposed  by 
that  system  of  enslaved  and  criminalized  labor  which 
has  been  established  throughout  the  mining  regions  of 
western  America  by  the  so-called  Western  Federation 
of  Miners.  The  assumption  of  those  who  compose  the 
Federation — or  rather  of  those  rough-handed  usurpers 
who  direct  its  forces — is  that  all  labor  in  the  mines 
belongs  by  positive  right  to  the  members  of  the  Federa- 
tion and  that  it  must  not  be  done  excepting  under  such 
conditions  as  that  body  shall  see  fit  to  impose.  And 
it  is  no  simple  scheme  that  the  Federation  has  devised. 
It  not  only  dictates  rates  of  wages,  hours  of  labor, 
fixes  limits  upon  apprenticeship,  etc.,  but  under- 
takes to  control  all  other  conditions  related  to  the 
work  of  the  mines.  It  assumes,  too,  authority  to  pun- 
ish its  own  members  to  the  degree  of  penalizing  them 
if  they  shall  fail  at  any  point  to  accept  the  discipline 
of  the  Federation.  To  all  laborers  not  affiliated  with 
the  Federation  it  denies  any  rights  of  any  kind  in  the 
mining  districts  and  it  seeks  to  enforce  this  prohibition 
by  whatever  means  may  be  essential  to  success.  Ex- 
posures within  the  past  two  years  in  Idaho  and  Colo- 
rado have  shown  that  no  form  of  violence,  even 
including  murder,  is  deemed  by  the  Federation  to  be 
illegitimate  if  it  be  necessary  to  "protect"  members  of 
the  Federation  in  their  "rights,"  for  within  the  "rights" 
of  the  Federation  is  reckoned  an  absolute  monopoly  of 
all  labor  in  the  mines. 

Within  the  past  year  we  have  seen  something  of 
what  this  system  of  labor  has  done  for  Southern  Ne- 
vada. It  has  not  only  advanced  wages  and  shortened 
hours  beyond  precedent  or  parity  with  other  camps, 
but  it  has  stood  as  the  sponsor  and  defender  of  multi- 
plied infamies.  It  has  supported  the  members  of  the 
Federation  in  shameless  abandonment  of  agreements 
and  contracts.  It  has  supported  thieving  workmen  in 
the  stealing  of  high-grade  ores.  It  has  stood  by  the 
men  as  against  their  employers  when  they  have  been 
individually  incompetent  or  neglectful.  It  has  inspired 
the  whole  body  of  working  miners  with  a  spirit  of  sul- 
len dislike  of  their  employers.  Even  worse  than  this, 
the  Federation  has  not  only  promoted  but  devised  the 
crudest  schemes  of  intimidation  against  individual 
laborers  who  for  any  reason  have  declined  to  accept 
its  authority  and  contribute  to  its  support.  Its  meth- 
ods have  included  beatings,  maimings,  the  destruction 
of  the  property  of  non-union  men,  with  a  systematic 
terrorism  of  their  women  and  children.  Indeed,  there 
has  been  no  length  of  outrage  and  infamy  to  which  the 
Western  Federation  has  hesitated  to  go — to  which,  in 
fact,  it  has  not  gone. 

This  is  the  situation  which  has  confronted  the  mine 
owners  and  the  free  laborers  of  Southern  Nevada  dur- 
ing the  past  half-year  or  more.  A  point  had  been 
reached  where  it  was  impossible  to  carry  forward  the 
operations  of  a  great  productive  industry  under  the 
terms  and  conditions  imposed  by  a  private  association, 
assuming  and  enforcing  an  absolute  authority  over 
labor  and  at  the  same  time  declining  to  accept  any 
definite  form  of  responsibility.  Impossible  and  ruin- 
ous as  the  situation  was  made  for  the  owners  of  mines, 
it  was  even  more  serious  for  laborers  who  declined  the 


authority  of  the  Federation.  In  truth,  there  was  a 
situation  at  Goldfield  and  thereabout  in  which  a  com- 
petent workingman  could  not  live  in  safety  either  to 
himself  or  his  family  without  joining  the  Federation; 
and  even  after  becoming  a  member  of  this  criminal 
association  there  was  no  safety  for  him  if  he  did  not  in 
all  things  obey  the  voice  of  authority  without  protest  or 
question.  To  be  in  the  Federation  meant  slavery  in  the 
form  of  a  shameless  moral  debasement;  to  be  out  of 
it  meant  outrage  or  death. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  resentment  and  pro- 
test against  this  sort  of  tyranny  has  at  last  reached  the 
point  of  rebellion  and  defiance.  The  mine  owners  have 
literally  taken  the  bull  by  its  horns.  They  have  deter- 
mined that  no  person  affiliated  with  the  Western  Fed- 
eration of  Miners  shall  have  employment  in  or  about 
any  mine  belonging  to  any  one  of  them.  This  prohibi- 
tion is  made  only  because  the  Federation  has  shown 
itself  to  be  nothing  better  than  a  conspiracy  of  crim- 
inals. At  the  same  time  the  mine  owners  have  agreed 
upon  a  scale  of  wages  arranged  upon  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  all  the  working  and  other  conditions,  as 
follows:  Miners,  $4;  machine  men,  $4;  chuck  tenders, 
$3.75;  muckers,  $3.75;  car  men,  $3.75;  top  car  men, 
$3.75;  pump  men,  $4;  timber  men,  $4.50  (all  formerly 
$5);  all  carpenters,  $5;  machinists,  $5  (from  $6); 
engineers  (licensed),  $5  (from  $6);  electricians,  $5 
(from  $7)  ;  blacksmiths,  $5.50  (from  $6)  ;  tool  sharp- 
eners, $5  (from  $6) ;  blacksmith  helpers,  $4  (from 
$5;  surface  laborers,  $3.50  (from  $4.50);  amalga- 
mators, $4.50  (from  $5)  ;  vannermen,  $4  (from  $5)  ; 
laborers,  $3.50  (from  $5).  In  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  cost  of  living  in  the  camps  of  Southern  Ne- 
vada has  been  advanced  out  of  all  reason  by  the  same 
conditions  that  have  promoted  excessive  wages,  it  has 
been  determined  by  the  mine  owners  that  unless  pri- 
vate exploiters  shall  reduce  the  general  cost  of  things 
at  least  20  per  cent,  then  the  mine  owners  will  them- 
selves maintain  stores  and  boarding-houses  pledged  to 
supply  miners  at  prices  at  least  20  per  cent  below  the 
general  level  of  the  past  seven  months.  In  putting 
wages  down  to  a  proper  and  reasonable  level,  it  is 
proposed  to  bring  down  other  things  to  a  correspond- 
ing level,  to  the  end  that  a  great  productive  industry 
may  not  be  smothered  and  destroyed  in  a  general  excess 
due  to  systematic  overcharge. 

The  Governor  of  the  State  of  Nevada  has  been  a 
close  observer  of  the  doings  of  the  Western  Federation 
of  Miners  in  Idaho  and  Colorado  and  he  is  perfectly 
well  informed  with  respect  to  its  spirit  in  Southern 
Nevada.  He  knows  that  it  is  an  aggressive,  tyran- 
nical and  criminal  thing;  that  it  respects  no  law  either 
of  man  or  God  when  its  interests  are  crossed.  Prior  to 
two  weeks  ago  he  knew  that  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  non-union  men  to  take  up  work  which  the  Federa- 
tionists  had  thrown  down  would  be  the  signal  for  a 
furious  and  bloody  assault  on  the  part  of  the  latter. 
He  knew  that  independent  workingmen  would  be 
hounded  remorselessly  day  and  night,  beaten,  maimed, 
or  struck  down  wherever  they  were  found,  and  that  their 
families  would  be  subjected  to  the  meanest  and  the 
grossest  forms  of  outrage.  Knowing  this  and  having 
at  his  command  no  organized  military  force  he  applied 
to  the  United  States  Government  for  such  aid  as  the 
Constitution  promises  to  States  unable  to  protect  them- 
selves against  the  spirit  of  lawlessness  and  riot.  In- 
stead of  waiting  for  the  overt  act — instead  of  hesitating 
long  enough  to  permit  the  Federationists  to  wreak 
their  will  upon  innocent  men,  women,  and  children — 
he  took  steps  for  protection  in  time  to  prevent  a  reign 
of  cruelty  and  terror.  He  did  not  ask  the  military 
authorities  of  the  government  to  take  charge  of  the 
situation,  but  simply  to  be  in  readiness  against  a  time 
of  need.  Of  course,  those  who  find  their  purposes 
balked  by  the  presence  of  military  forces  bound  to 
act  in  the  event  of  any  aggression  against  the  rights 
of  any  citizen,  are  deeply  chagrined.  What  they  want 
is  license  for  a  criminal  orgy — opportunity  to  wreak 
the  revenge  of  the  Federation  of  Miners  upon  men  who 
in  defiance  of  the  claims  and  threats  of  that  organiza- 
tion have  assumed  the  right  to  labor  upon  their  own 
contract.  They  want  to  do  what  the  Federation  has 
done  elsewhere,  namely,  so  to  terrorize  non-union 
workmen  and  their  families  that  they  will  not  dare  to 
remain  at  Goldfield;  and  failing  in  this,  to  beat  or  mur- 
der such  as  insist  upon  their  right  to  work  without 
submitting  to  the  dictation  of  or  paying  tribute  to  the 
Federation.  They  characterize  the  presence  of  the 
troops  as  an  outrage  against  themselves,  mindless  of 
the  fact  that  no  soldier  will  raise  a  hand  against  any 
man  who  does  not  attempt  to  outrage  some  other  man. 
For,  be  it  remembered,  there  is  no  martial  law  at  Gold- 


field,  there  is  no  disturbance  of  ordinary  routine  under 
the  law.  Troops  are  there  precisely  as  they  are  at  a 
hundred  other  points  in  the  country,  ready  for  service 
f  they  should  be  needed.  They  form  no  menace  to 
any  peaceable  man — are  no  more  to  be  dreaded  by  a 
law-abiding  man  at  Goldfield  than  are  the  soldiers  at  the 
Presidio  to  be  dreaded  by  law-abiding  men  of  San 
Francisco.  The  State  of  Nevada,  backed  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  must  guarantee  the  right 
of  every  and  any  citizen  at  Goldfield,  whether  he  be  a 
union  man  or  non-union  man,  the  right  to  labor  upon 
his  own  contract  unmolested  and  untaxed  by  anybody. 
This  will  surely  be  done.  Non-union  men  are  going 
into  the  camp' for  the  purpose  of  working  there;  and  if 
anybody  shall  raise  a  hand  to  disturb  them  in  their 
right  to  work,  he  will  surely  feel  the  weight  of  out- 
raged authority,  for  it  can  not  be  allowed  that  any  man 
or  body  of  men  shall  assume  the  right  to  say  to  any 
other  or  others  that  they  shall  not  labor  at  their  own 
pleasure  and  at  terms  of  their  own  acceptance. 

The  President,  through  the  War  Department,  has 
taken  the  right  position  in  this  matter — indeed  the  only 
possible  position.  The  troops  at  Goldfield  are  not  on 
the  side  of  the  mine  owners  nor  against  the  mine 
workers.  They  are  at  a  place  where  disorder  is 
threatened  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  peace, 
including  such  guaranty  of  personal  rights  as  the 
government  is  bound  to  maintain  in  behalf  of  every 
citizen,  however  humble.  The  troops  will  be  found  on 
the  side  of  every  law-abiding  man,  be  he  a  union  or 
a  non-union  man;  they  will  be  against  every  man  who 
raises  his  hand  against  any  other.  This  is  the  only 
position  consistent  with  the  rights  of  citizens  and  the 
obligations  of  government. 

We  have  been  at  pains  to  go  over  this  whole  matter, 
because  it  is  important  that  the  facts  of  the  case  and 
the  principles  involved  in  the  situation  shall  be 
definitely  comprehended.  It  should  be  known  through 
the  length  and  the  breadth  of  the  country  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  taken  no  position  at  Goldfield  which  it  has 
not  held  religiously  and  consistently  from  the  day  of 
Shay's  rebellion  until  now.  Government  does  not  and 
can  not  surrender  to  any  private  association  of  citizens 
the  right  to  make  the  rules  of  life  and  of  industry  any- 
where. Life,  liberty,  the  pursuit  of  happiness — these 
things  government  guarantees  to  every  citizen.  These 
rights  it  must  maintain  for  every  citizen,  no  matter  at 
what  cost.  No  man  is  so  humble  that  he  may  not 
summon  the  whole  powers  of  government  to  protect 
him  in  those  simple  and  fundamental  rights  which 
make  the  difference  between  freedom  and  slavery. 

Let  nobody  be  deceived  or  confused  by  the  outcry  at 
Goldfield.  There  is  no  invasion  of  a  sovereign  State; 
there  is  no  substitution  of  military  for  civil  rule;  there 
is  no  coercion  of  anybody  who  does  not  raise  his  hand 
in  violence  against  somebody  else.  Those  who  are 
making  this  outcry  are  not  innocent  and  well- 
intentioned  persons  aggrieved  at  oppression,  or  the 
menace  of  it,  but  persons  of  criminal  intent,  claiming  a 
monopoly  of  labor  with  the  right  to  enforce  this 
monopoly  by  outrageous  and  criminal  methods. 


A  New  Science. 

In  our  enthusiasm  for  educational  suggestions  we 
have  been  attracted  by  a  proposal  emanating  from  the 
Illinois  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
Enterprise  and  innovation  ought  not  to  go  unrecog- 
nized, and  wherever  there  is  a  sincere  attempt  to  modify 
our  educational  system  to  the  practical  needs  of  the 
day  it  deserves  both  appreciation  and  consideration. 

Professor  Blair's  recommendation  is  certainly  a 
startling  one.  Casting  his  eagle  glance  over  the  edu- 
cational curriculum,  he  sees  only  one  deficiency,  only 
one  weak  spot  that  should  be  strengthened.  Students 
in  the  public  schools  are  not  taught  the  art  of  court- 
ship, and  how  can  they  approach  the  supreme  duties 
of  the  coming  years  without  the  pedagogic  aid  by  which 
all  things  are  done  decently  and  in  order?  Our  pupils 
ought  to  be  taught  how  to  make  love,  not  upon  mere 
whim  and  impulse,  but  by  the  rigid  rules  of  science. 

So  far  we  are  heartily  with  the  professor  and  we 
foresee  a  new  and  successful  activity  for  the  Illinois 
schools,  and  especially  for  those  of  Chicago.  The  pro- 
fessor is  all  right  on  theory,  but  when  it  comes  to  prac- 
tice and  the  elaboration  of  his  ideas  he  breaks  down 
lamentably.  Eager  to  get  his  scheme  into  motion,  he 
suggests  text-books,  and  he  is  so  ill-advised  as  to  rec- 
ommend Tennyson's  "Enoch  Arden"  and  Longfellow's 
"Miles  Standish." 

We  are  surprised  at  Professor  Blair.  Is  this  his 
idea  of  an  orderly  love-making?  Is  this  the  lesson  that 
he  would  inculcate  to  the  blushing  youths  and  maidens 
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of  Illinois,  and  especially  of  Chicago?  If  we  remem- 
ber aright,  Enoch  Arden  left  his  young  wife  and  went 
to  foreign  parts,  and  when  he  returned  he  had  the 
felicity  of  peeping  through  the  window  and  convincing 
himself  that  Mrs.  Arden,  so  far  from  being  incon- 
solable, had  made  other  matrimonial  arrangements  and 
was  actually  surrounded  by  progeny  number  two.  And 
this  is  the  story  recommended  to  those  who  would 
acquire  the  art  of  making  love  successfully.  We  may 
have  too  much  even  of  success. 

"Miles  Standish"  is  really  not  much  better.  Perfect 
.  as  an  idyl,  it  leaves  much  to  be  desired  as  a  text-book 
in  the  art  of  love-making.  Does  the  professor  really 
approve  of  courtship  by  messenger  service?  If  this 
is  what  he  wants  to  teach,  he  may  as  well  understand 
at  once  that  the  young  people  of  Illinois  have  always 
favored  a  more  direct  method.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  blandishments  of  Standish  were  quite  lost 
upon  the  fair  Priscilla,  and  rightly  so.  The  young 
women  of  her  day  preferred  lovers  who  could  speak 
for  themselves,  and  if  they  were  disappointed  in  this 
respect  they  were  quite  capable  of  taking  the  initia- 
tive. We  like  the  story  very  much  and  we  admire  and 
love  Priscilla,  but  if  the  young  women  of  Illinois  are 
to  be  deliberately  taught  to  add  matrimonial  initiative 
to  their  other  accomplishments,  Illinois  will  become  a 
place  to  avoid. 

Professor  Blair  must  try  again.  We  suspect  him  of 
a  lack  of  practical  knowledge.  Why,  any  girl  of 
seventeen  in  Illinois  could  teach  him  better  than  this. 
No  text-books  are  needed.  Nothing  is  needed  but 
opportunity,  and  if  opportunity  takes  the  form  of  a 
parlor  sofa  and  privacy  there  will  be  no  complaint  of 
the  results. 


A   Fine   Theory    Fitly    Represented. 

Mr.  William  H.  Langdon,  prosecuting  attorney  for 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  who  finds  so 
little  to  do  at  home  that  he  can  swing  around  the  circle 
of  the  effete  East  enjoying  the  glory  which  Mr.  Heney. 
Mr.  Johnson,  and  others  have  won  for  him,  delivered 
an  address  under  the  auspices  of  the  Civic  Forum  at 
New  York  on  Wednesday  of  last  week.  We  have  no 
report  in  detail  of  what  Mr.  Langdon  said;  only  this 
we  know,  that  he  said  enough  to  stir  one  of  his  auditors 
to  resentment  and  protest.  While  Mr.  Langdon  was 
speaking  of  two  persons  who  have  been  indicted  in 
San  Francisco  upon  criminal  charges,  one  of  them  hav- 
ing been  tried  twice,  with  the  jury  8  to  4  for 
acquittal  in  the  first  instance  and  unanimously  for 
acquittal  in  the  second,  the  other  not  having  been  tried 
at  all,  a  gentleman  arose  to  declare  a  manly  protest 
against  denunciation  of  men  who  until  convicted  are 
presumptively  innocent,  with  the  right  to  be  so  regarded 
at  least  by  the  agents  of  tlie  law. 

If  Mr.  Langdon  were  capable  of  seeing  a  point  of 
propriety  this  kind  of  call-down  would  not  be  lost  upon 
him — nor  upon  those  associated  with  him  in  the  busi- 
ness of  prosecution  at  San  Francisco.  In  regions 
where  the  usages  of  conventional  legal  practice  and 
civilized  standards  of  presumption  and  of  criticism 
obtain,  among  lawyers  who  understand  and  respect  the 
rules  of  fair  play,  it  is  not  usual  for  public  prose- 
cutors to  exploit  their  cases  before  "civic,"  collegiate, 
or  political  audiences  or  through  the  sensational 
newspapers.  Much  less  is  it  customary  to  denounce 
publicly  in  terms  of  unmeasured  and  malicious  fury 
defendants  who  have  not  yet  come  to  trial — not  to 
mention  those  who,  having  been  tried,  have  been 
declared  innocent.  Mr.  Langdon,  of  course,  compre- 
hends none  of  these  niceties;  and  perhaps  we  ought  not 
to  blame  one  whose  associations  have  tended  to 
develop  the  worse  side  of  his  character  rather  than  the 
better.  But  standards  are  higher  in  New  York  and  it 
shocks  men  of  fair  mind  when  a  public  prosecutor  takes 
it  upon  himself  to  add  vindictive,  personal  assault  to 
the  terrors  of  the  law — especially  at  times  and  places 
calculated  to  damage  persons,  criminally  charged,  in 
their  private  interests  and  tending  to  weaken  their 
powers  of  defense.  It  is  not  surprising  that  when  Mr. 
Langdon,  standing  before  an  audience  in  New  York 
City,  furiously  assailed  certain  defendants  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, there  was  a  man  fair  enough  and  bold  enough  to 
challenge  him  on  the  score  of  propriety  and  decency. 

This  call-down  of  Mr.  Langdon  ought  to  have  a 
wholesome  educational  effect,  not  only  upon  the  prose- 
cuting attorney,  but  upon  his  assistants  and  his  backers. 
It  is  "/ell  that  they  should  know  that  slanderous 
vituperation  is  not  in  civilized  communities  held  among 
the  legitimate  resources  even  of  criminal  prosecution, 
is  ell  that  they  should  know  that  methods  which, 
eve  •  approved  by  the  practice  of  Arizona,  find  no 


respect,  no  acceptance,  no  toleration  in  communities 
where  the  pistol  pocket  is  not  essential  to  every  pair  of 
trousers.  This  knowledge  may  indeed  prove  embar- 
rassing to  those  who  rely  upon  frontier  methods  for 
results;  none  the  less  the  lesson  should  be  learned. 

To  those  in  the  East  and  elsewhere  who  have  not 
found  it  easy  to  understand  certain  phases  of  our  graft 
procedure  it  should  be  interesting  to  learn,  as  they  may 
through  the  exhibitions  which  Mr.  Langdon  is  making 
of  himself,  what  sort  of  stuff  our  inquisitors  are  made 
of,  their  standards,  their  practice,  their  ideas  at  the 
point  of  methods.  Eastern  observers  of  what  is  going 
on  here  should  know  what  manner  of  man  it  is  who  has 
developed  that  fine  moral  theory  under  which  a  citizen 
held  up  by  a  gang  of  robbers,  made  to  stand  and 
deliver,  is  morally  more  culpable  than  the  thugs  who 
do  the  holding  up.  It  ought  to  give  the  effete  East 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  direct  line  upon  this  pros- 
ecution to  know  that  the  propounders  and  exponents 
of  this  interesting  moral  novelty  are  persons  who  in 
their  sensibilities  of  legal  and  social  decorum  find  no 
restraints  upon  the  impulses  of  a  loud-mouthed  defama- 
tion. It  should  help  toward  an  understanding  of 
things,  to  see  and  hear  what  manner  of  man  it  is  who 
represents  this  theory  of  legal  morals  and  who  makes  it 
the  basis  of  his  official  practice  and  the  theme  of  that 
holiday  oratory  with  which  he  beguiles  the  tedium  of 
his  vacation  season. 


Presidential  Chit-Chat. 

President  Roosevelt  has  at  last  eliminated  his  own 
personality  from  the  presidential  situation.  In  a  state- 
ment to  the  public  made  on  the  11th  instant  the  Presi- 
dent said: 

"On  the  night  after  election  I  made  the  following  announce- 
ment: 

"  'I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  honor  done  me  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  thus  expressing  their  confidence  in  what  I  have 
done  and  have  tried  to  do.  I  appreciate  to  the  full  the  solemn 
responsibility  this  confidence  imposes  upon  me,  and  I  shall  do 
all  that  in  my  power  lies  not  to  forfeit  it.  On  the  fourth  of 
March  next  I  shall  have  served  three  and  a  half  years,  and 
this  three  and  a  half  years  constitutes  my  first  term.  The 
wise  custom  which  limits  the  President  to  two  terms  regards 
the  substance  and  not  the  form,  and  under  no  circumstances 
will  I  be  a  candidate  for  or  accept  another  nomination.' 

"I  have  not  changed  and  shall  not  change  the  decision  thus 
announced." 

This  settles  it.  Of  course,  it  may  be  said  that  it 
was  settled  by  the  original  statement,  but  many  inci- 
dents during  the  past  few  months  have  tended  to  create 
a  widespread  belief  that  a  statement  made  under  one 
set  of  conditions  might  not  be  held  by  the  President 
as  binding  upon  him  under  another  set  of  conditions. 
The  fact  tending  most  seriously  to  create  the  impres- 
sion that  Mr.  Roosevelt  might  again  be  a  candidate 
has  been  the  positive  and  unchecked  activity  in  his 
behalf  of  persons  known  to  hold  his  confidence  and  to 
be  subjected  in  their  political  relationships  and  doings 
to  his  wishes.  It  has  been  thought  by  many  that  men, 
for  example,  like  George  Knight  of  our  own  State, 
would  not  be  loudly  shouting  for  a  third  term  if  the 
President  had  desired  them  to  be  silent.  Speaking  for 
itself,  the  Argonaut  has  never  questioned  the  sincerity 
of  the  President's  renunciation  of  the  third-term  possi- 
bility. It  criticizes  Mr.  Roosevelt  on  many  accounts, 
but  it  has  not  regarded  him  as  a  man  capable  of  delib- 
erate falsehood  or  of  premeditated  double-dealing.  It 
has  not  believed  him  capable  of  a  scheme  of  colossal 
deception.  All  along  it  has  wished  that  he  would  clear 
the  air  of  doubt  and  is  gratified  that  at  last  he  has 
done  so. 

One  other  thing  we  think  the  President  ought  to  do, 
namely,  to  withdraw  absolutely  from  the  activities  of 
pre-convention  politics.  It  is  natural,  of  course,  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  should  have  his  preferences  with  respect 
to  the  presidential  succession ;  but  with  respect  to  this 
matter  he  holds  no  responsibilities  or  duties  save  those 
which  he  shares  with  other  intelligent  and  patriotic  citi- 
zens. It  is  no  part  of  his  responsibility  as  President 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  selection  of  the  man  who 
is  to  follow  him.  Results  thus  far  attained  in  his  open 
efforts  to  promote  the  candidacy  of  Secretary  Taft 
ought  to  instruct  him  not  only  as  to  the  impropriety, 
but  as  to  the  impolicy  of  this  course.  Mr.  Taft's  can- 
didacy, supported  as  it  is  by  overwhelming  considera- 
tions of  expediency,  exhibits  at  many  points  the  dis- 
advantage which  attaches  to  it  through  the  President's 
too  eager  support.  The  people  of  the  United  States,  as 
has  often  been  said  in  these  columns,  are  sensitive  to 
the  point  of  irritability  in  relation  to  any  proposal  to 
provide  them  with  a  President.  Every  citizen  feels 
some  sense  of  the  dignity  of  sovereignship  in  connec- 
tion with  his  rights  m  the  selection  of  a  President; 
and  likewise  every  citizen  ieels  a  sense  of  resentment, 


conscious  or  otherwise,  against  whoever  attempts  in 
this  great  matter  a  policy  of  arbitrary  dictation.  If 
the  President  really  wishes,  as  we  believe  he  does,  to 
see  Mr.  Taft  in  the  presidency,  his  best  course  would 
be  to  say  so  frankly,  and  at  the  same  time  to  withdraw 
completely  from  any  kind  of  effort  to  arrange  for  the 
nomination  through  political  intrigues  or  diplomacies. 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  wish,  frankly  declared  and  supported 
by  his  reasons,  would  be  infinitely  more  effective,  we 
believe,  than  any  possible  scheme  of  political  promotion. 

A  report  comes  from  Washington  to  the  effect  that 
the  President  is  not  favorable  to  the  candidacy  of  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  and  is  disposed  to  enter  somewhat 
aggressively  into  a  campaign  of  opposition.  It  is  not, 
so  the  story  goes,  that  the  President  has  any  personal 
or  other  serious  objection  to  Mr.  Hughes,  but  to  the 
alleged  fact  that  Hughes  has  been  "boomed"  by  the 
President's  outspoken  enemies.  Here  we  think  the 
President  exhibits  a  pettiness  of  spirit  and  a  lack  of 
taste  far  more  likely  to  reflect  upon  himself  than  upon 
Mr.  Hughes.  It  is  again  a  case  where  Mr.  Roosevelt 
would  conserve  the  dignities  of  his  office  by  strictly 
minding  his  own  affairs.  Mr.  Hughes  has  as  good  a 
right  to  be  a  candidate  as  has  Secretary  Taft  or  any- 
body else — as  good  a  right,  indeed,  as  the  President 
ever  had.  We  see  no  evidences  of  unfriendliness  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the  movement  for  Mr.  Hughes;  but 
even  if  there  were,  the  fact  would  afford  no  justification 
for  a  scheme  of  personal  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
President.  The  powers  of  the  presidential  office  were 
not  put  into  Mr.  Roosevelt's  hands  as  a  whip  either 
for  his  rivals  or  his  enemies,  and  he  has  no  right  to 
use  them  to  personal  ends.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  position 
before  the  country,  in  spite  of  his  many  mistakes  and 
indiscretions,  is  one  of  extraordinary  ascendency,  and 
he  ought  not  either  in  propriety  or  discretion  to  hazard 
any  part  of  the  respect  which  he  holds  by  schemes  of 
personal  politics. 

An  interesting  development  of  the  week  relates  to 
the  presidential  candidacy  of  Mr.  Cortelyou.  Mr.  Cor- 
telyou  is  by  no  means  presidential  timber.  He  is 
simply  a  nice  young  man  who  has  had  extraordinary 
promotions  without  being  quite  big  enough  to  carry 
them.  To  be  plain  about  it,  he  is  suffering  from  a  bad 
case  of  swelled  head.  It  appears  that  some  time  back 
he  told  Mr.  Roosevelt  that  he  had  a  mind  to  be  a  candi- 
date for  the  presidency  and  that  the  former,  not  wish- 
ing to  hurt  his  feelings,  told  him  to  "go  ahead."  This 
was  construed  by  Mr.  Cortelyou  as  an  authoritative 
indorsement,  and  upon  the  basis  of  it  he  set  to  work 
getting  himself  in  shape  for  an  active  campaign  in  case 
anything  should  go  wrong  with  the  Taft  boom.  It 
seems  that  he  has  been  gum-shoeing  around  in  search 
of  support  and  that  among  others  he  applied  to  Arch- 
bishop Ireland — the  same  good  brother  who  figured 
conspicuously  in  the  "Dear  Maria"  incident.  The 
archbishop  assured  Mr.  Cortelyou  of  his  friendly  favor, 
provided  it  should  be  agreeable  to  Mr.  Roosevelt.  At 
this  stage  of  the  negotiations  the  matter  came  to  the 
notice  of  the  President,  who  in  irritation,  not  to  say 
indignation,  said  things  to  Mr.  Cortelyou  and  others 
that  were  not  pleasant  for  the  former  to  hear.  His 
own  interpretation  of  the  matter  was  that  he  had  had 

"a  d d  rough  deal  from  the  White   House."     The 

incident,  it  is  said,  has  cost  Mr.  Cortelyou  the  per- 
sonal friendship  of  the  President  and  it  may  lead,  it  is 
suggested,  to  his  early  retirement  from  the  secretary- 
ship of  the  treasury,  into  which  he  was  put  as  a  sort  of 
stop-gap  some  months  ago.  The  incident  has  no  impor- 
tance excepting  as  a  piece  of  court  gossip — unless  it 
be  to  illustrate  again  the  danger  which  Mr.  Roosevelt 
runs  in  stooping  to  mix  in  personal  politics. 


The  President  is  said  to  be  highly  displeased  with 
the  kind  of  politics  played  by  Arthur  J.  Vorys,  Secre- 
tary Taft's  manager.  He  believes  that  Vorys  is  re- 
sponsible for  much  of  the  bad  feeling  that  has  been 
aroused  among  the  followers  of  Taft  and  Cortelyou-. 
It  is  believed  that  the  President  will  intimate  to  Secre- 
tary Taft  that  a  new  campaign  manager  would  be 
desirable. 

mm* 

Speaker  Cannon  has  picked  Congressman  Burton  of 
Cleveland  for  a  member  of  the  committee  on  banking 
and  currency,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  Mr.  Burton 
will  retire  from  the  river  and  harbor  committee  chair- 
manship. Although  he  reiterates  his  personal  desire  to 
be  relieved  from  this  work,  there  is  no  question  that  he 
will  remain  in  this  position  if  Speaker  Cannon  insists 

upon  it. 

■»» 

Stuyvesant  Fish  declares  that  there  can  be  no  real 
restoration  of  confidence  until  Wall-Street  finance  has 
been  placed  upon  a  more  honest  basis.  He  says:  "As 
has  been  foreseen  and  foretold,  the  present  crisis  is  due 
to  utter  lack  of  confidence  in  corporate  management  as 
controlled  and  directed  from  Wall  Street.  Such  lack 
of  confidence  is  world-wide." 


December  21,  1907. 
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A    CENSORED    PLAY. 


Granville    Barker's   "  Waste  "    Is    Produced    in    London    in 
Spite  of  Official  Disapproval. 


The  weak  points  about  the  English  dramatic  censor- 
ship are  its  inefficacy  and  the  profitable  advertisement 
that  it  gives  to  the  very  things  that  it  would  denounce 
and  ban.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  Mr.  Granville 
Barker's  modern  tragedy  of  "Waste."  Duly  submitted 
to  the  censor,  according  to  law,  that  prim  and  ortho- 
dox official  refused  to  license  it  and  thereby  helped  to 
produce  the  storm  of  execration  that  still  vibrates  in 
the  British  atmosphere.  Now  a  tyrannical  power  that 
is  effective  is  at  least  respectable,  but  when  it  becomes 
ineffective  it  is  only  ridiculous.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  banned  play  has  been  produced  and  with  all  the 
laurels  and  enthusiasm  of  a  great  victory.  There  is 
no  need  to  discuss  the  question  of  why  the  censor  has 
no  authority  over  the  Imperial  Theatre.  That  would 
be  to  attack  the  inconsistencies  of  law  that  are  so  much 
more  sacred  than  the  law  itself.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  "Waste"  has  been  staged  at  the  Imperial  Theatre 
and  that  the  immense  audience  attracted  by  curiosity 
and  a  desire  to  spite  the  censor  was  so  wholly  en- 
grossed by  the  brilliance  of  the  play  as  to  forget  that 
official  and  all  his  works. 

It  was  easy  enough  to  see  why  the  censor  objected. 
There  are  certain  facts  in  human  life  that  modern  con- 
ventions have  agreed  to  exclude  from  public  discussion 
or  recognition.  It  is  true  that  these  very  things  are 
largely  the  mainspring  upon  which  human  life  moves, 
that  they  underlie  most  of  our  virtues  and  nearly  all 
of  our  vices,  and  that  they  "jump  to  the  eye"  upon 
every  page  of  the  newspaper.  But  they  must  not  be 
talked  about.  They  must  be  allowed  to  fester  un- 
touched, and  every  attempt  at  their  solution  must  be 
frowned  upon  as  unclean.  The  censor — and  small 
blame  to  him — is  the  mouthpiece  of  the  phariseeism  that 
pays  his  salary  and  he  delivers  the  goods  as  ordered. 

The  chief  character  of  "Waste"  is  a  young  politician 
named  Trebell,  and  we  are  told  that  he  has  "sharpened 
himself  as  a  weapon"  for  the  cause  of  church  disestab- 
lishment, and  in  pursuit  of  his  cherished  aim  he  is  pre- 
pared to  fight  for  any  party  that  will  advance  it. 
Eventually  he  becomes  a  member  of  the  Tory  cabinet. 
in  order  that  he  may  introduce  a  disestablishment  bill, 
and  he  is  heartily  welcomed  because  he  has  the  Non- 
conformist vote  behind  him. 

But  Trebell  falls  from  political  grace  through  the 
instrumentality  of  a  woman.  Perhaps  the  author  had 
the  fate  of  Parnell  in  mind  and  perhaps  he  hadn't. 
There  are  both  resemblances  and  divergences.  The 
woman  makes  love  to  him  with  an  audacity  that  takes 
the  breath  away.  She  persuades  him  to  kiss  her  and 
the  curtain  falls  as  he  lifts  her  in  his  arms  and  car- 
ries her  into  the  garden. 

Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  that  the  curtain  did  fall. 
It  could  hardly  do  so  at  a  more  opportune  time,  seeing 
that  when  it  is  again  raised  on  the  next  act  the  woman 
is  undergoing  that  penalty  reserved  by  nature  for  her 
sex  alone.  Then  comes  crime,  the  crime  of  which 
woman  alone  can  be  the  victim,  the  crime  that  medical 
science  has  always  protested  against  and  has  always 
committed.  The  woman  dies.  A  cabinet  council  is 
held  in  view  of  inevitable  scandal.  Trebell's  colleagues 
send  for  the  woman's  husband  and  under  their  persua- 
sion he  consents  to  keep  silent,  but  Trebell  himself 
must  go.  Agonized  and  ruined,  bewildered  by  the  sud- 
denness of  his  downfall,  he  shoots  himself.  He  has 
been  "wasted"  by  a  moment's  forgetfulness  of  conven- 
tional duty.  Neither  ability  nor  devotion  could  make 
amends  for  his  obedience  to  a  natural  call  that  was 
irresistible.  His  suicide  was  a  protest  against  the  in- 
justice of  it  all.  Such  is  the  moral  of  the  play — if  it 
can  be  called  a  moral. 

But  the  play  does  not  derive  its  masterful  strength 
from  its  plot.  It  must  be  seen  or  at  least  read  to  under- 
stand its  compelling  grip  on  its  audience.  A  seasoned 
critic  says  that  "it  is  choke-full  of  suggestion,  of  orig- 
inal characterization,  of  practical  point,  and  of  specu- 
lative thought."  It  is  a  play  for  serious  people  and 
for  intellectual  people.  The  only  portions  that  would 
attract  the  frivolous  or  the  salacious  are  the  minor 
ones.  The  real  character  of  the  delighted  audience 
may  be  gauged  from  their  applause.  When  Trebell 
says  "education  is  religion  and  those  who  deal  in  it  are 
priests  without  the  laying  on  of  hands,"  there  was  a 
stir  of  approbation  that  was  renewed  when  he  says, 
"Give  power  to  the  future,  not  to  the  past,"  and  "to 
provide  the  means  of  change  is  the  first  end  of  states- 
manship," and  again,  "What  a  church  we  should  have 
with  the  best  brains  in  England  sworn  to  learn  what 
they  can  and  teach  what  they  know,  with  no  fear  save 
that  of  telling  lies  to  children." 

The  characterization  is  bewitching  all  the  way 
through.  The  high  churchman,  the  Yorkshire  peer, 
the  silly  old  premier  are  simply  delicious,  and  it  is  a 
purely  intellectual  characterization,  depending  not  at  all 
upon  costumes  or  mannerisms.  They  are  all  to  the 
manner  born. 

Mr.  Barker  himself  took  the  part  of  Trebell  and 
took  it  well.  Miss  Aimee  De  Burgh  was  the  woman 
and  she  played  her  foolish,  passionate,  pathetic  "part  to 
perfection.  Mr.  Dennis  Eadie  as  the  high  churchman, 
Miss  Henrietta  Watson  as  Trebell's  sister,  and  Mr. 
Fisher  White  as  the  woman's  husband  were  satisfac- 
tory. The  cast  all  the  way  through  did  their  part  in 
making  successful  a  play  that  will  be  memorable  not 
only  for  its  excellence,  but  for  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  produced. 

Nothing  in  this  world  is  perfect,  and  it  may  perhaps 
be  fairly  said  that  the  construction  of  "Waste"  leaves 


something  to  be  desired.  Perhaps  the  audience  might 
have  been  spared  a  little  unnecessary  thought  by  a 
greater  or  more  apparent  unity  of  purpose.  Sometimes 
the  brilliancies  seem  to  compete  for  the  minds  of  the 
hearers,  but  it  is,  after  all.  better  i<»  have  an  embar- 
rassment of  riches  than  a  monotony  of  poverty. 
London,  December  4,  1907.  Piccadilly. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


A  Discourse  of  Buddha. 


Herewith  a  broken  beam  of  Buddha's  lore  ! 
One  raylet  of  his  glorious  gift  of  light ! 
Rose-gleam  which   lingers  when  the   sun  is  down 
Such  space  that  men  may  find  a  path  thereby. 
Ananda   told   his    Brethren   of    the    Robe 
In    the   full    Sangha,   saying:   "I    have   heard!" 

Ananda   said:   "Upon   a  certain   morn 
At    Rajagriha,    in    Wasanta-time, 
Lord   Buddha  sate — the  great  Tathagato, 
Speaking    with    wayfarers   words   such   as   these. 
There   was   a   temple   built  to    Surya 
Between   the  dyer's  sheds  and   grain-market 
With  white  porch  sheltered  by  a  pepul-tree ; 
Whereby  he  sate;   ana  a  priest  questioned   him 
'Which  is  Life's  chief  good,  Master?'     And  he  spake: 
'Shadows  are   good  when   the   high  sun  is  flaming, 

From   whereso'er  they  fall  ; 
Some  take  their  rest  beneath  the  holy  temple, 

Some   by   the   prison-wall. 
The  king's  gilt  palace-roof  shuts  off  the  sunlight, 

So   doth   the   dyer's  shed ! 
Which   is  the   chiefest   shade   of   all   these   shadows?' 

'They  are  all  alike!'  one  said. 
'So  is  it,1  quoth  he,  'with  all  shows  of  living  ; 

As  shadows  fall,  they  fall ! 
Rest  under,  if  ye  must,  but  question  not 

Which  is  the  best  of  all. 
Yet,  in  the  forest  some  trees  wave   with   fragrance 

Of  fruit  and  bloom  o'erhead  ; 
And  some  are  evil,   bearing  fruitless  branches 

Whence  poisonous   air  is   spread. 
Therefore — though  all  be  shows— seek,  if  ye  must, 

Right  shelter   from  life's  heat: 
Lo  !  these  do  well  who  toil  for  wife  and  child 

Threading  the  burning  street ! 
Good   is  it  helping  kindred!   good  to  dwell 

Blameless  and  just   to   all ; 
Good  to  give  alms,  with  good-will  in  the  heart, 

Albeit  the  store  be  small ! 
Good  to  speak  sweet  and  gentle  words,  to  be 

Merciful,   patient,   mild  ; 
To  hear  the  law  and  keep  it,  leading  days 

Innocent,   undefiled. 
These  be  chief  goods — for  evil  by  its  like 

Ends  not,  nor  hate  by  hate ; 
By  love  hate   ceaseth,   by  well   doing   ill, 

By  knowledge  life's  dark  state. 
Look  !  yonder  soars  an  eagle  !  mark  those  wings 

Which  cleave  the  blue,  cool  skies  ! 
What  shadow  needeth  that  proud  Lord  of  Air 

To   shield  his  fearless   eyes? 
Rise    from    this    life!    lift    upon   new-spread   pinions 

Hearts  free  and  great  as  his! 
The  eagle  seeks  no  shadow,  nor  the  wise 

Greater  or  lesser  bliss  !'  " 

— Edwin   Arnold. 


The  Fortunate  Isles. 

You  sail  and  you  seek  for  the  Fortunate  Isles, 

The  old  Greek  Isles  of  the  yellow-birds'  song? 
Then  steer  straight  on  through  the  watery  miles, 

Straight  on,  straight  on,  and  you  can't  go  wrong. 
Nay,  not  to  the  left;   nay,  not  to  the  right; 
But  on,  straight  on,  and  the  Isles  are  in  sight — 
The   Fortunate   Isles   where   the  yellow-birds   sing 
And  life   lies  girt  with   a  golden   ring. 
These   Fortunate   Isles   they  are   not  so   far, 

They  lie  within  reach  of  the  lowliest  door; 
You  can  see  them  gleam  by  the  twilight  star; 

You  can  hear  them  sing  by  the  moon's  white  shore. 
Nay,  never  look  back !     Those  leveled  gravestones 
They  were  landing-steps  ;  they  were  steps  unto  thrones 
Of  glory  for  souls  that  have  sailed  before, 
And  have  set  white  feet  on  the  fortunate  shore. 
And  what  are  the  names  of  the  Fortunate  Isles? 

Why,  Duty,  and  Love,  and  a  large  content. 
Lo  !  these  are  the   Isles  of  the  watery  miles, 

That   God  let  down   from  the  firmament. 
Lo  !   Duty  and  Love,   and  true  man's  trust, 
Your  forehead   to    God   and  your   feet  in   the   dust ; 
Lo  !  Duty,  and  Love,  and  a  sweet  babe's  smiles, 
And  these,  O   friend,  are  the  Fortunate  Isles. 

— Joaquin  Miller. 


Reports  from  Washington  speak  of  a  general  sur- 
prise at  Congressman  Fowler's  denunciation  of  the 
$150,000,000  debt  issue  for  the  relief  of  the  monetary 
situation,  but  no  one  predicts  that  he  will  be  deposed 
from  the  chairmanship  of  the  banking  and  currency 
commission  upon  this  account.  He  has  become  too  im- 
portant a  currency  reform  factor  in  Congress  to  be 
antagonized  at  a  time  when  the  administration  intends 
to  raise  the  issue  of  reform. 

William  J.  Bryan,  speaking  at  Connellsville,  Penn- 
sylvania, expressed  the  belief  that  most  of  the  banks 
of  the  country  are  sound  and  their  deposits  secure. 
He  believed  that  the  causes  of  the  present  financial 
situation  must  be  sought  in  Wall-Street  speculation. 
When  the  public  became  aware  of  the  character  of  the 
stock  that  they  were  buying  they  became  suspicious 
and  tried  to  dispose  of  their  holdings. 

Exposure    to    radium    for    a    month,    in    Professor 

Bordas's  experiments,  seems  to  have  changed  light  red 

corundum  to  ruby  red,  violet  to  sapphire  blue,  and  blue 

to   emerald   green,    while   white   became    topaz   yellow. 

An  expert  pronounced  the  changed  specimens  genuine 

precious  stones,  the  ruby  of  large  value,  and  the  ruby 

and  sapphire  appear  to  differ  in  no  respect  from  the 

natural  gems. 

^•m    

It  is  understood  that  Senator  Foraker's  address  be- 
fore the  Ohio  potters  marking  the  beginning  of  his 
Ohio  campaign  consisted  of  a  stand-pat  tariff  exhorta- 
tion and  a  general  attack  upon  Secretary  Taft  and  the 
aaministration. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Colonel  Irish  on  Consolidation— -anil  Some  Other  Things. 

Editor  Argonai  r:  Your  persuasive  statement  of  the  ease 
for  Greater  San  Francisco  stands  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
abusive  and  therefore  repulsive  treatment  of  the  same  issue 
by  the  San  Francisco  Call, 

\\  hat  f  have  said  about  it  has  been  said  in  a  considerate 
spirit  toward  San  Francisco.  This  city  claims  to  be  suffering 
by  reason  of  the  non-residence  of  multitudes  of  its  business 
men,  who  prefer  Oakland  for  homes  because  of  the  more  pleas- 
ant conditions  of  life  there.  These  business  men  desire  to 
use  their  suffrage  where  their  enterprises  are,  and  to  do  this 
it  is  proposed  to  extend  the  limits  of  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco  over  the  east  bay  populations.  Such  a  plan 
must  consider  the  convenience,  rights,  aspirations,  and  local 
loyalty  of  the  'populations  which  arc  to  be  absorbed.  In  (he 
first  steps  these  were  not  considered,  so  the  people  of  Oak- 
land must  of  necessity  plead  them  for  themselves.  They  will 
do  this  mindful  of  their  neighborly  duty  to  San  Francisco.  As 
it  is  known  that  the  San  Francisco  business  men,  pleasantly 
domiciled  in  Oakland,  seldom  use  their  suffrage  there  in  local 
elections,  why  not  take  a  short  cut  out  of  their  difficulty?  To 
extend  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  to  the  sky  line 
visible  from  the  City  Hall  requires  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  will  consume  six  years  of  time.  San  Francisco 
can  much  easier  get  the  benefit  of  the  suffrage  of  her  busi- 
ness community  by  a  statute  giving  the  right  of  elective  fran- 
chise. The  Constitution  of  the  State  says :  "Residence  is  that 
place  where  the  elector  makes  his  permanent  or  true  home, 
nis  principal  place  of  business,  and  his  family  residence." 

Language  can  not  more  plainly  provide  for  an  elective  fran- 
chise. A  simple  statute  will  endow  San  Francisco  with  all 
that  is  hers,  and  the  uncertain  campaign  for  merging  non- 
contiguous territory  and  populations  can  stop  where  it  is. 

After  all,  are  there  not  matters  of  greater  importance  to 
liotn  sides  of  the  bay  than  this  dalliance  for  a  union  that  is 
repugnant  to  many  ?  The  commercial  future  of  these  bay 
populations  needs  all  of  the  strength  and  attention  that  will 
be  diverted  into  an  unnatural  courtship.  Our  Alaskan  trade  is 
lost,  to  Puget  Sound.  The  high  intelligence  of  the  Japanese 
and  American  merchants  of  Seattle  has  located  there  the 
majority  of  trade  with  Japan,  while  in  San  Francisco  we  per- 
mit Mr.  Tveitmoe  to  manage  our  international  relations  with 
Japan  and  our  daily  press  to  pander  to  an  anti-Japanese  mob. 

San  Francisco  has  been  stricken  by  capital  misfortune  in 
losing  the  Oceanic  line  of  American  steamers  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  and  now  the  Pacific  Mail  proposes  to  surrender 
its  transpacific  service  to  Eastern  Asia,  unable  longer  to  sus- 
tain it  under  the  unnatural  conditions  of  exclusion  from  our 
shores  of  people  whose  trade  we  seek.  It  is  felt  in  Oakland 
that  seeking  sky-line  boundaries  and  even  the  panoply  of  the 
adjective  "greater"  will  not  bring  back  this  lost  trade  and 
these  commercial  facilities  that  have  faded  away.  It  is  also 
felt  that  if  the  elective  franchise  is  not  used  by  the  business 
men  of  San  Francisco  to  align  this  city  with  natural  law, 
with  economic  verity,  and  put  it  in  the  same  relation  to  East- 
ern Asia  that  New  York  holds  to  Europe,  then  the  elective 
franchise  will  be  conferred  in  vain.  Jno.  P.  Irish, 

San  Francisco,  December  16,  1907. 


POLITICO-PERSONAL. 


John  Sharp  Williams  says  that  the  cause  of  the 
money  panic  is  "anticipation  of  Democratic  success." 
He  appeals  to  the  Republicans  to  say  if  that  is  not  the 
only  thing  that  has  ever  caused  financial  uneasiness  or 
ever  could  cause  it. 

.Eliminating  Mr.  Cortelyou  as  a  presidential  possi- 
bility, the  suggestion  is  made  that  he  be  nominated  for 
governor  of  New  York  as  Governor  Hughes's  suc- 
cessor. This  is  said  to  have  displeased  Mr.  Wads- 
worth,  who  is  credited  with  gubernatorial  aspirations. 

Charles  F.  Murphy,  asked  as  to  the  declaration  of 
State  Chairman  W.  F.  Conners  in  favor  of  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Lewis  S.  Chanler  for  presidential  nominee, 
replied:  "Mr.  Chanler  is  a  strong  and  popular  young 
man."  Asked  as  to  Tammany's  choice  in  the  matter, 
he  said  that  it  was  too  early  to  say. 

Mr.  Bryan  declines  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
quarrel  between  himself  and  Senator  John  \V.  Daniel 
of  Virginia.  It  will  be  remember  that  Mr.  Daniel  told 
Mr.  Bryan  to  his  face  in  the  crowded  lobby  of  the  YVil- 
lard  Hotel  that  it  was  time  he  ceased  considering  him- 
self better  than  his  party;  that  it  was  time  he  ceased 
dictating  to  his  party,  and  that  it  was  time  he  ceased 
taking  his  cue  from  the  Independence  League  and  re- 
turned to  the  Democracy. 

Samuel  Gompers.  president  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  and  William  J.  Bryan  were  the  principal 
speakers  at  a  great  mass  meeting  of  organized  labor  ai 
Convention  Hall,  Washington.  Seven  thousand  per- 
sons greeted  the  speakers,  and  thousands  of  others 
could  not  gain  admittance  to  the  hall.  Other  speakers 
wen-  John  Hodge,  a  member  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, President  James  O'Connell  of  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists,  and  W.  R.  Trotter,  presi- 
dent of  the  Typographical  Union  of  Manitoba,  Canada. 

William  J.  Conners,  chairman  of  the  New  York 
Democratic  State  Committee,  is  said  to  1"-'  much  an- 
noyed by  the  action  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Lewis 
Stuyvesant  Chanler,  who,  in  a  recent  speech  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria,  praised  Governor  Hughes,  compared 
him  with  Grover  Cleveland,  and  said  that  lie  might  be 
President.  Mr.  Conners  has  been  attacking  Governor 
Hughes  lately  and  he  is  now  asked  if  it  is  not  remark- 
able that  a  Democrat  who  is  himself  a  candidate  for 
the  presidential  nomination  should  he  booming  a  Re- 
publican. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


December  21,  1907. 


PARTING. 

The  Story  of  a  Last  Evening. 

"My  dear  gnadige  Frau,"  said  the  professor,  after 
an  anxious  pause,  broken  only  by  the  heavy  breathing 
of  the  three  persons,  "let  me  facilitate  the  decision  for 
you.  If  vou  do  not  consent,  then,  according  to  human 
"judgment,  there  is  but  a  short  time  left  you,  and  this 
last%pan  will  be  full  of  awful  torture.  If,  however, 
you  decide  at  once  on  having  the  operation  performed, 

then " 

It  was  difficult,  even  for  this  man,  grow^n  hard  and 
callous  in  his  profession,  to  proceed  with  the  customary, 
almost  brutal  frankness,  as  was  his  habit,  in  sight  of 
the  mortal  fear  written  on  the  white  face  and  in  the 
wide-staring  eyes  of  the  woman;  he  stopped  a  moment 
and  then  went  on  in  a  milder  tone,  "In  the  end  we,  too, 
are  only  human  and  liable  to  err— the  operation  may 
fail,  for  I  will  not  deny  that  it  is  a  most  serious  mat- 
ter, but  then  it  will,  at  least,  be  an  easy  and  merciful 
end.  However,  with  God's  help,  it  shall  not  be  the  end 
but  the  beginning  of  such  new  health  and  strength  that 
you  may  live  not  only  to  celebrate  your  silver,  but  also 
your  golden  wedding  anniversary  with  your  husband. 
And  now  you  will  take  time  until  tomorrow  to  think 
the  matter  over — yes?" 

He  had  arisen  and  made  a  movement  as  if  to  take 
the  patient  to  the  door.  She  put  out  her  hand  and 
stopped   him,   saying   huskily,    "I   have   decided,    Herr 

Professor,   and   when ?"     The   other  hand  clasped 

the  arm  of  her  husband,  who,  while  he  supported  her, 
could  feel  how  her  body  shook  and  trembled. 
"In  that  case,  as  soon  as  possible.     Tomorrow." 
She  turned  her  face  to  look  at  her  husband — it  was 
a  desolate  look,   one  that  seemed  to  say:   "Leave  all 
hope  behind." 

The  man's  heart  ached.  Is  death  not  easier  than 
such  mortal  anguish  for  one  we  love?  He  pressed  her 
hand.  "Courage,  Marion:  you  were  always  so  brave, 
little  woman.  And  you  surely  will  get  well  again,  you 
are  in  the  best — in  the  most  skillful  hands."  It  was  a 
mute  appeal  to  the  doctor,  "Have  mercy,  save  my  wife 
for  me." 

"Tomorrow,  then,"  Marion  slowly  repeated,  and  then, 
pulling  herself  together,  'Must  I  go  to  the  hospital  to- 
day?" 

The  great  surgeon,  apparently  lost  in  deep  thought, 
stood  looking  at  the  couple  before  him.  As  a  rule, 
patients  were  obliged  to  come  a  day  earlier  than  the 
day  appointed  for  the  operation,  in  order  to  submit  to 
the  various  preparations.  But  here — here  he  deemed 
it  wiser  to  make  an  exception;  this  evening,  these  last 
hours  of  companionship,  which,  possibly,  might  be  the 
last  these  two  would  spend  together  on  earth — no,  he 
would  not  deny  them  this  privilege — so  he  said  pleas- 
antly, "No,  my  dear  gnadige  Frau.  You  have  the 
evening  and  the  whole  night  for  yourself  and  need  not 
put  in  an  appearance  before  S  o'clock  tomorrow  morn- 
ing— but  please  be  punctual  and  do  not  break  your 
fast."  Then,  holding  the  hands  of  man  and  wife  in  his 
own,  he  went  on:  "And  now  a  last  word  of  advice  to 
both  of  you.  Be  brave  and  self-possessed !  Don't 
think  or  worry  over  it.  Forget  all  about  tomorrow  and 
enjoy  today  to  the  best  of  your  ability.  It  is  an  old,  but 
nevertheless  true  experience  that  a  patient  who  is  calm 
and  collected  in  the  face  of  an  operation  has  far 
greater  chances  than  one  who  is  well-nigh  worn  out 
with  anxiety  and  dread.  A  firm  will,  energy,  and 
self-control  are  great  helpers.  Distract  your  thoughts, 
enjoy  this  evening." 

The  servant  closed  the  door  noiselessly  and  they  were 
in  the  hall. 

The  woman  leaned  heavily  on  her  husband's  arm; 
she  closed  her  eyes,  as  if  dazed,  while  her  teeth  fairly 
chattered.  Up  to  this  they  had  walked  together,  hand 
in  hand,  through  good  and  evil  times.  That  which 
came  now — she  had  to  undergo  alone — all  alone !  It 
was  like  going  through  a  dark,  deep  canon — what  lay 
at  the  other  end  of  it?  light?  everlasting  night?  She 
shuddered — and  he,  under  cover  of  the  semi-darkness 
in  hall  and  stairway,  put  his  arm  around  her  slender 
body  and  led  her,  gently,  carefully,  down  the  car- 
peted steps,  pressing  her  close  to  his  heart  and  whis- 
pering  brokenly,  "Marion,  my  dear,  dear  wife."  That 
roused  her,  that  gave  her  back  courage  and  firmness, 
for  his  sake. 

When  they  reached  the  vestibule,  where  the  merry 
sunbeams  danced  on  the  beveled  window  panes,  she 
could  smile  again.  "I  am  all  right,  George  dear; 
everything  will  go  well  and  we  shall  be  happier  than 
ever  together." 

He,  too,  had  controlled  himself;  being  the  husband, 
he  had  to  be  the  stronger  one,  so  he  smiled  back  and 
said,  "Yes,  darling,  I  know  we  will  enjoy  this  day  to 
the  very  last  moment.  The  professor  is  right  in  his 
advice,  besides,  we  always  were  two  brave  comrades, 
who  never  fled  from  danger.  Now,  dear,  what  shall 
we  do  next?" 

"I  should  like  a  bite,"  said  Marion;  "just  a  delicate 
little  sandwich,  don't  you  know — I  really  feel  famished. 
These  two  hours  in  the  waiting-room — the  examination 
— all  that  was  rather  trying." 

He  saw  that  her  face  was  ghastly  pale  and  that  there 
were  dark  circles  under  the  eyes.  "Are  you  in  pain, 
Marion?"  he  asked,  uneasily. 

She  smiled.  "Xo.  dear,  not  at  all — but  I  am  faint 
with  hrnger.  Come,  let  us  go  to  that  restaurant  across 
the  way." 

The  were  soon  seated  at  a  daintily  spread  table  in 

the  f:  .hionable  establishment,  just  then  at  its  quietest, 

'1  g   ;ed  on  the  human  stream  passing  outside  of  its 


windows.  George  Meidinger  opened  a  bottle  of  old 
Hungarian  wine,  which  he  poured  out  into  the  crystal 
goblets  before  him.  "I  drink  to  you,  Marion,  that  all 
may  be  well."  They  clinked  glasses  and  drank  off  the 
contents  while  fondly  gazing  at  each  other. 

Marion,  chancing  to  look  up,  blushed  and  laughed. 
"Look,  George,  how  knowingly  the  head  waiter  is  smil- 
ing— I'm  sure  he  suspects  us  of  being  on  our  wedding 
trip ;  such  an  old  couple — and  so  dreadfully  in  love 
yet!" 

His  look  took  in  her  slender,  graceful  figure,  her 
dear,  pretty,  tender  face,  so  young-looking  under  the 
faint  pink"  that  colored  it.  "You  can  still  beat  the 
prettiest  girls,  Marion,  in  spite  of  your  thirty-four 
years !"  he  said  with  loving  pride.  "Just  wait  until 
you  have  regained  your  full  strength,  you'll  be  like  a 
voung  woman  of  twenty  and  then  I  shall  look  as 
venerable  as  an  old  grandfather  beside  you." 

He !  Like  an  old  grandfather,  with  his  great,  golden 
beard,  his  tall,  powerful  figure,  so  full  of  happiness  and 
elasticity — why,  the  idea  was  too  ridiculous;  and  again 
Marion  laughed  outright.  She  really  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  her  anxiety.  They  chatted  merrily,  drank 
their  wine  and  nibbled  at  the  tempting  little  sand- 
wiches, just  for  the  sake  of  appearances.  "This  even- 
ing we  will  enjoy  our  dinner.  You  know  I  must  pro- 
vide against  tomorrow's  fast." 
"And  w-hat  will  we  do  now?" 

"Let  us  loaf  a  little  through  the  Leipziger  Street, 
and  have  a  look  at  the  shops  and  then  buy  a  few  things 
for  the  chicks,"  Marion  proposed.  The  heavy  wine 
seemed  to  have  imbued  her  with  new  strength  and 
courage.  She  took  her  husband's  arm  saying  teas- 
ingly,  "This  just  serves  you  right,  you  dear  old  boy. 
You  always  did  hate  this  loitering  before  shop-windows 
and  this  loafing  through  streets;  now  I  shall  make  you 
do  as  I  will,  for  you  surely  won't  refuse  my  last 
request  ?" 

"But  will  it  not  tire  you  too  much  ?" 
"Not  in  the  least.     Don't  imagine  for  a  moment  you 
could  shirk  your  duty.     I  feel  as  strong  as  a  giant  and 
I  really  begin  to  think  it  was  unnecessary  that  we  con- 
sulted the  doctor,  George." 

He  thought  of  the  dreadful  pain  his  wife  had  borne 
so  bravely,  how  she  had  clenched  her  teeth  to  keep 
back  the  shrieks  of  anguish,  and  how  she  had  only 
goaned  like  some  poor  thing  in  agony,  and  then,  re- 
pressing the  rising  sigh,  he  nodded  gaily  in  answer  to 
her  sallies.  They  bought  some  presents  for  the  chil- 
dren and,  naturally,  began  talking  of  them.  Marion 
knew  so  many  comical  and  loving  little  stories  of  their 
doings  and  sayings,  little  traits  from  life  such  as  only 
a  mother  will  observe  and  repeat  with  loving  fidelity. 
They  laughed  at  the  air  of  dignified  importance  with 
which  Detta  fastened  the  mother's  bunch  of  keys  to  her 
own  slim  eirlish  waist,  and  over  Nelly's  indignation 
because  "Boy,"  who,  in  spite  of  his  four  years,  was 
the  veriest  rogue  and  a  true  "chip  of  the  old  block," 
refused  point  blank  to  obey  the  older  sisters.  And 
while  Marion  incessantly  talked,  laughed  and  talked, 
way  back,  in  the  deepest,  farthest  recess  of  her  brain, 
there  where  the  most  secret  thoughts  work,  arose  a 
shadowy  vision  of  a  stepmother,  scolding  about  the 
house,  neglecting  the  two  dear  girls  and  ill-treating 
chubby  baby  George — a  woman  who  would  not  have 
the  patience  to  listen  to  his  countless  funny  questions, 
who  would  never  at  nightfall  lean  over  the  crib  to  let 
the  little  brown  arms  clasp  the  mother's  neck.  And 
never  again  would  he  say,  "Look  out  Mumsey !  now  I'll 
squeeze  you  all  dead !"  She  herself  had  seen  this  very 
morning,  while  dressing,  the  blue  marks  on  her  throat 
which  his  boyishly  rough  caresses  had  left  there.  And 
no  tenderly  careful  hand  would  comb  and  braid  Detta's 
and  Nelly's  thick  hair,  nor  wash  it  with  chamomile  tea 
to  preserve  the  beautiful  blonde  shade.  And  then  she 
saw  other  children,  younger  ones,  strangers,  who  drank 
from  the  silver  mugs  of  her  children  and  crowded  her 
children's  image  out  from  the  father's  heart  and  love. 
The  hot  tears  rose  to  her  eyes  in  spite  of  all  she 
could  do. 

Oh  this  care,  this  dreadful,  torturing  care  that  op- 
pressed her  like  a  nightmare!  How  gladly  would  she 
submit  to  the  worst  pain,  to  the  deepest  agony,  could 
she  thereby  shield  their  young,  sunny  lives  from  cruelty 
and  abuse.  She  stood  in  front  of  a  jeweler's  shop, 
staring  at  all  the  sparkle  and  glitter  as  if  she  were  hyp- 
notized and  yet  she  saw  nothing  through  her  blinding 
tears,  nothing  save  that  vision,  that  sad  vision,  grown 
back  in  the  deepest  recess  of  her  brain. 

"Well,  dear,  let  us  go  in  there  and  you  shall  pick 
out  something  pretty,  all  for  yourself,"  she  suddenly 
heard  her  husband's  voice  saying  beside  her. 

She  started  up  from  her  sad  thoughts,  brushed  away 
her  tears  with  her  handkerchief,  and  looked  up  at  her 
husband.  He  smiled  indulgently:  T  know  what  you 
have  been  wishing  for  such  a  long  while — a  duchesse 
ring.  Shall  it  be  that  one  over  there  with  the  opal? 
Don't  be  bashful,  darling;  tell  me  frankly  if  you  care 
for  it." 

She  smiled  in  spite  of  her  tears.  What  husband,  be 
he  the  best,  the  tenderest,  will  ever  be  able  to  read  the 
inmost  thoughts  of  a  woman,  even  if  this  woman  has 
been  his.  body  and  soul,  for  fifteen  years?  She  thought 
of  her  children,  he  spoke  of  rings  and  opals. 

She  wanted  to  pass  the  shop.  "Nonsense,  George; 
nothing  was  further  from  my  mind.  I  only  seemed  to 
stare  at  the  things,  because  my  thoughts  were  far  away. 
The  idea  of  you  buying  a  ring,  particularly  now,  when 
such  heavy  expenses  are  coming  on !  Poor  boy,  you've 
got  an  awfuly  expensive  wife!" 

However,  he  insisted  on  having  his  way;  he  had  set 
his  mind  on  giving  her  this  pleasure — perhaps  it  was 
the  last  one !     No,  God  forbid !     Not  that.     Not  even 


breathe  the  word,  much  less  think  it.  No,  the  gift 
should  be  a  keepsake,  a  memento  of  this  dark  day,  a 
little  pleasure  to  brighten  those  much  darker  ones 
ahead  of  her.  He  almost  dragged  his  wife  into  the 
shop,  and  in  spite  of  all  Marion  could  say  or  do  he 
actually  bought  the  ring  with  the  long  narrow  opal, 
with  its  rainbow  tints  and  its  rim  of  tiny  diamonds. 
It  was  a  royal  gift  for  one  in  his  circumstances,  but 
even  if  the  ring  had  cost  as  much  again,  he  would 
have  bought  it.  He  felt  that  he  had  never  loved  her 
so  passionately  and  so  fondly  as  today;  he  could  have 
laid  down  his  life  for  her.  He  insisted  on  slipping  the 
jewel  upon  her  finger;  he  would  dearly  have  loved  to 
kiss  then  and  there  the  pale,  slender  hand,  just  the  least 
bit  toil-hardened.  They  felt  as  mutely  happy  as  on  the 
day  she  received  from  him  the  pledge  of  their  betrothal. 
And  now  they  had  attended  to  everything.  They 
retraced  their  steps  to  the  hotel  in  order  to  rest  a  little 
before  going  to  the  Wintergarten,  for  which  he  had 
already  secured  tickets.  "Keep  her  going  constantly," 
the  professor  had  said  to  him  the  very  last  thing. 
"She  must  not  fret  or  worry;  it  will  be  so  much  better 
for  her." 

Candidly  speaking,  he  did  not  enjoy  these  shows, 
neither  did  his  wife.  But  each  seemed  bent  on  doing 
the  other  a  favor,  in  trying  to  divert  the  other's 
thoughts — only  not  to  let  them  dwell  on  the  tomorrow, 
to  hide  the  dread  gnawing  at  each  heart.  It  was  like 
a  sacrifice,  secretly  brought  by  both. 

To  please  her  husband,  Marion  had  to  change  her 
dress.  The  darkened  silken  blouse  with  its  collar  of 
creamy  lace  set  off  her  charming  face  and  dark  hair  to 
such  advantage.  George  left  the  room  to  get  a  few 
Marechal-Neil  roses  which  he  wanted  her  to  wear.  At 
the  head  of  the  staircase  he  stood  still  and  pressed  his 
clenched  hand  against  his  forehead.  Could  this  be  true, 
must  he  give  her  up,  his  wife,  in  whom  his  very  soul 
was  wrapped,  to  whom  his  heart  clung,  the  mother  of 
his  children,  she  who  had  given  him  fifteen  years  of 
happiness  and  peace,  the  woman  whom  he  still  loved  as 
passionately  and  as  devotedly  as  in  the  first  hour  when 
she  had  given  herself  to  him? 

And  was  it  not  utter  madness  spending  these,  their 
last  few  hours,  these  costly  few  hours  left  them,  seated 
among  strangers,  listening  to  farces  and  to  stale  jokes, 
seeing  painted  singers  and  dancers,  while  their  very 
souls  cried  out  for  solitude  and  silent  communing  with 
each  other?  "Soul  of  my  soul,"  he  murmured  through 
his  clenched  teeth,  while  descending  the  stairs.  "Soul 
of  my  soul,"  he  repeated  as  in  a  dream,  causing  the 
doorkeeper  of  the  hotel  to  stare  at  him  in  surprise. 
Then  he  went  and  bought  the  roses.  Just  as  the  vic- 
tims of  ancient  days  were  decorated  before  their  blood 
was  shed  in  the  arena,  he  thought,  and  then  he  selected 
the  choicest  flowers  he  could  find. 

And  meanwhile,  up  in  her  room,  the  sick  woman 
kneeled,  her  face  pressed  into  the  velvet  cushions  of  the 
reclining  chair.  "Almighty  God,  help  me !  Give  me 
the  strength  to  appear  quiet,  to  talk,  to  laugh,  so  that 
he  can  not  know  what  I  am  suffering — he  who  is  so 
tender-hearted  that  he  can  not  bear  to  see  anything  in 
pain  !     Help — give  me  courage." 

And  then  that  awful  fear  crept  over  her  heart  again, 
not  the  anguish  previously  felt  when  thinking  of  the 
children — they  were  far  from  her  thoughts  now — this 
was  the  horrible  nerve-killing  bodily  fear  of  the  uncer- 
tain ordeal  before  her. 

Half  an  hour  later  they  were  going  towards  the 
Wintergarten.  It  was  rather  late,  and  in  the  roomy, 
elegant  vestibule  fashionably  dressed  women  crowded, 
laughing  and  smiling,  before  the  mirrors,  for  a  last 
look  or  touch  to  dress  and  hair.  The  orchestra  had 
commenced  playing,  while  merry,  expectant  sightseers 
stood  in  groups  around  the  hall". 

The  management  of  the  Wintergarten  had  surpassed 
itself.  Provincial  visitors  were  almost  speechless  with 
surprise  on  first  beholding  the  fairy-like  splendor,  the 
brilliant  light  effects,  the  costly  dresses  and  sparkling 
jewels,  real  or  otherwise,  of  the  variety  actresses,  or 
witnessing  the  incredible,  unheard-of  tricks  performed 
by  the  acrobats  or  the  lightning  change  artists.  Even 
Marion  forgot  herself  and  her  heavy  world  of  care  for 
moments  at  a  time.  She  sat,  wondering,  and  felt  as  in 
a  dream,  a  dream  on  which  an  awful  awakening  must 
follow  any  minute. 

The  music  was  entrancing,  one  of  those  Hungarian 
Gypsy  bands  and  each  one  of  the  brown  fellows  in  the 
fantastic  dress  a  born  artist.  How  it  sobbed  and  sang 
and  wailed,  and  how  it  rose  again,  rapturous,  wild, 
joyous.  This  blase,  worldly  crowd  was  carried  away 
by  the  magic  strains.  With  all  her  senses  Marion 
drank  in  this  wondrous  music.  She  wanted  to  forget 
and  she  did — at  least  for  minutes  at  a  time.  Then  sud- 
denly everything  came  back.  She  felt  the  leaden 
weight  oppressing  her  heart  to  suffocation,  and  away 
off,  in  the  farthest  recess  she  saw  in  her  mind's  eye 
a  long,  narrow,  dark  passage  through  which  she  had  to 
go,  and  at  the  end,  away  at  the  other  end,  stood  a  table ; 
on  this  table  she  lay  extended,  and  around  her,  clad  in 
long,  white  smocks,  stood  the  doctors. 

She  shivered.  Where,  where  had  she  seen  all  this 
before?  How  did  she  know  of  it,  and  why  was  she 
here,  on  this,  the  last  evening  of  her  life,  which  should 
have  been  spent  with  her  children?  Or,  this  being 
impossible,  as  the  little  ones  slept  peacefully  in  their 
nursery,  miles  away,  why  was  she  not  in  some  quiet 
spot,  where  her  tears  could  flow  unreservedly?  An 
ardent  longing  for  her  quiet,  peaceful  home  took  pos- 
session of  her,  and  all  at  once  the  children  were  again 
uppermost  in  her  restlessly  whirling  thoughts.  Boy, 
who  slept  near  the  parents  and  whose  crib  had  been 
placed  beside  Detta's  bed,  in  answer  to  the  latter's 
urgent  prayer,  now  lay  in  his  favorite  pose,  his  whip 
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in  his  arm,  his  little  fist  under  his  chin,  the  rosy- 
cheeked,  sunburnt  face  half  buried  in  the  pillows. 
How  plainly  she  saw  everything — the  dearly  beloved 
home  where  she  had  been  so  inexpressibly  happy,  all 
the  windows  of  the  great  house  darkened  except  for 
the  little  red  lamp  which  shone  through  the  curtains  of 
the  nursery.  Peaceful  quiet  everywhere,  broken  only 
now  and  then  by  a  dull  lowing  of  the  cattle  in  the 
barns.  Around  these  and  the  stables  prowled  the  dogs, 
loosened  from  their  chains,  barking  off  and  on  if  they 
saw  a  mouse  leap  or  if  they  scented  a  weasel  that  crept 
around  the  chicken-yard,  hungry  for  prey. 

And  in  the  park  the  harvest  moon  sailed  up  over  the 
tree-tops,  a  globe  of  yellowish-red  fire,  just  as  it  had 
appeared  to  her  this  evening  while  standing  at  the 
hotel  window;  and  through  the  dying  autumn  leaves 
the  soft  evening  breeze  rustled,  brushing,  as  if  with 
gentle  fingers,  the  faded  withered  things  from  the 
branches.  And  never  again  should  she  behold  all  this? 
She  started  up,  the  music  had  ceased,  on  the  stage 
before  her  the  public  favorite  was  bowing,  the  cele- 
brated comedian,  who  now-  began,  in  a  wheezy,  high- 
pitched  voice  to  rattle  off  his  jokes  and  puns.  How 
(lull,  oh  how  stupid,  and  yet  the  audience,  with  whom 
the  man  played  as  does  a  cat  with  a  mouse,  fairly 
shouted  with  laughter. 

Breathless  silence  now.  And  in  this  silence  that 
tinny  voice  says :  "And  I  assure  you,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  woman  who  loves  her 
husband."  Lifting  his  left  hand,  thumb  and  index 
finger  pressed  together,  he  repeats,  emphasizing  every 
syllable :  "No — woman — who — loves — her  —  husband  ? 
You  will  not  believe  it?  Here  is  the  proof:  How  many 
ladies  may  be  present?  I  see  hundred,  thousands,  old 
and  young,  fair  and  dark,  stout  and  slender,  handsome 
and  homely.  And  if  among  all  these  is  a  single  one 
who  loves  her  husband — well!  just  let  her  say  so." 

A  second's  pause  and  then  comes  a  hurricane  of 
laughter;  into  this  mirth,  the  babel  of  voices,  the  clat- 
tering of  plates  and  glasses,  that  high-pitched  voice 
from  the  stage  cuts  in:  "Did  I  not  say  so?  Not  one!" 
And  the  man  rolls  up  his  eyes,  hunches  his  shoulders, 
folds  his  hands  over  his  stomach,  shakes  his  head 
mournfully  and  sighs:  "Not  a  single  one?  Dear  me,  I 
really  didn't  think  it  was  as  bad  as  all  that !" 

And  the  audience  is  transported  with  delight  at  this 
funny  business;  it  applauds  like  mad,  shrieking  and 
choking  with  laughter,  and  meanwhile  the  great  man 
stands  up  there  on  the  stage,  coolly  gazing  down  on 
the  human  sea  at  his  feet,  turning  over  in  his  active 
brain  more  jokes  with  which  to  evoke  new  sallies  of 
laughter. 

Marion  pushes  back  plates  and  glasses  and,  reaching 
for  her  cape,  arises.  "Come  away  from  here,  George," 
she  says,  pale  with  disgust  and  loathing;  "this  is  no 
place  for  us."  They  push  through  the  crowd;  the 
artist  stares  after  them;  then,  making  his  sly  grimace 
and  pointing  with  his  fingers,  says :  "Might  not  that 
have  been  one?  Now  she  is  gone — more's  the  pity. 
Well!  may  she  rest  in  peace!" 

They  have  left  the  auditorium.  The  applause  and 
laughter  follow  them  until  they  are  beyond  the  velvet 
portieres  of  the  vestibule. 

Marion  leans  heavily  on  his  arm:  "Oh,  George 
dear,  come  home!" 

He  lifts  her  into  the  carriage  and  as  they  roll 
through  the  streets  under  the  bright  days  of  the  electric 
lights,  their  eyes  meet.  "We  two  won't  play  hide  and 
seek  with  each  other,  Marion  dear,"  he  says  with  a  sad 
smile. 

"No,  George.  I  don't  want  to  and  I  can  not;  oh 
George,  George,  I  am  so  horribly,  so  awfully  afraid." 
"My  dear  girl,  my  own."  He  holds  her  in  his  arms 
and  again  in  her  mind  she  sees  that  long  dark  passage, 
and  the  table  away  back  there,  and  the  doctors  in  their 
white  gowns,  and  she  tells  him  all  this  wildly,  and  she 
weeps  and  trembles  and  writhes  as  if  in  bodily  pain. 

Thus  they  reach  the  hotel  and  slowly  ascend  the 
stairs.  "The  city  people  may  possess  the  faculty  of 
deadening  the  voice  of  sorrow  by  such  performances 
— we  two  can  not  do  it." 

They  are  in  their  sitting-room.  Hour  after  hour  the 
electric  light  throws  its  ray  to  where  these  two  sit  in 
close  embrace.  Marion  has  unpacked  the  presents  for 
the  children  and  spreads  them  out  on  the  table  before 
her.  "How  pleased  and  delighted  they  will  be,"  she 
says,   dreamily.     And   then   directly   after,    "We   must 

consider  every  possibility,  George  dear.     If  I ,"  she 

choked  and  then  slowly  went  on :  "Ma'amselle  knows  all 
about  the  household,  she  is  faithful  and  trustworthy. 
And  she  is  so  devoted  to  the  children.  Don't  send  our 
girls  away  to  boarding-school  too  soon;  it  estranges 
them  from  home.  They  will  learn  enough  under  Frau- 
lein  Gretchen's  care  until  they  are  fifteen — sixteen — 
particularly  if  the  school  teacher  gives  his  assistance. 
And  then  put  them  with  Mrs.  Thorns  in  Hildesheim, 
where  I  was  and  where  they  will  learn  to  lead  useful 
lives.  And  our  boy,  oh  George,  the  boy  will  miss  me 
most  of  all — you  must  love  him  very  dearly.  And  say 
his  prayers  with  him  every  evening,  do  you  hear, 
George?     You  must  never  forget  that.     And — George 

— when  you  marry  again " 

"Hush,  Marion — I  can  not  bear  to  have  you  speak 
so !" 

"But  it  must  be  said,  dear  husband.  And  you  need — 
such  a  large  estate  needs  a  wife's  supervision,  if  things 
are  not  to  go  wrong.  But  I  beg  of  you — I  entreat  you 
— choose  a  woman  wdio  will  be  loving  and  gentle  with 
the  children  !" 

"Marion  !  Marion ! — stop  !" 
And  she  clung  to  him  weeping  bitterly. 
He  put  her  to  bed  as  if  she  were  a  child,  then  sat 
beside  her,  holding  her  hand  and  talking  to  her. 


Gradually  she  grew  quieter.  That  dreaded  picture  in 
the  remotest  brain  cell  grew  pale  and  blurred  and  like 
a  fog  was  swept  away.  She  clung  to  her  husband's 
hand,  while  her  head  rested  on  his  arm.  Thus  they 
remained  through  the  long  hours.  Will  he  ever  in  his 
life  forget  this  last  night?  These  hours,  sacred  with 
deepest  anguish,  when  soul  opened  to  soul  its  purest,  its 
innermost  folds.  As  an  iron  ploughshare  cuts  into  the 
soil,  so  does  such  a  night  cut  into  the  deepest  depth  of 
the  soul,  bringing  up  the  best,  the  noblest  thoughts  that 
lie  hidden  there  like  grains  of  gold. 

At  last  she  had  grown  quite  still,  speaking  only  now 
and  then,  always  a  thought,  a  care  for  him  or  the  chil- 
dren.    Sometimes  only  a  loving  word. 

Then  at  last  Marion  slept,  while  he  sat  by  her  side 
through  the  long  night,  brooding  over  what  she  had 
been  to  him.  His  heart  clung  to  the  thread  of  hope 
which  the  doctor  held  out  to  him  and  it  wove  and  wove 
the  slender  strand  until  it  grew  into  the  strong  cable 
that  leads  from  the  depths  of  despair  up  to  a  new  life. 
And  out  of  these  depths,  his  soul  cried  out,  "Spare  her ; 
do  not  take  her  from  me,  oh  Father  in  Heaven  hear 
me !"  These  wakeful  hours,  during  which  his  and  her 
life  passed  before  him,  they  had  brought  him  peace  and 
resignation. 

He  took  her  to  the  klinik  early  the  next  morning;  it 
was  ten  minutes  before  the  appointed  hour.  The 
reception-room,  bare  and  chilly,  bore  traces  of  having 
just  been  put  in  order,  but  a  cheerful  fire  burned  in  the 
grate,  while  outside  the  sun  shone  brightly. 

"Good-bye,  my  dear,  my  dearest,"  said  Marion,  as 
she  put  her  arms  around  her  husband's  neck,  "kiss  me, 
while  we  are  yet  alone,  and  let  me  thank  you  for  every- 
thing." 

He  could  not  speak,  a  sob  rising  in  his  throat  and 
choking  his  utterance;  he  only  pressed  her  close  to  his 
loving  heart. 

Her  eyes  kept  going  uneasily  to  the  door;  she 
shivered.  "It  is  so  cold  today,  and  the  children  have 
not  got  their  warm  things — you  must  write  to  Ma'am- 
selle at  once,  George — there !  now  you  will  have  some- 
thing to  keep  you  busy.  The  woolen  stockings  are  in 
the  linen-room.  Hold  my  hand,  dear;  I  am  so  terribly 
afraid." 

And  then  she  kissed  her  wedding  ring.  "You  dear 
ring,  I'll  take  you  with  me."  Then  she  saw  the  new 
one,  bought  only  yesterday.  She  shoved  it  back  and 
forth  on  her  finger.  "It  is  far  too  handsome  for  me, 
but  it  was  awfully  good  of  you,  anyway,  George. 
Detta  shall  have  it  later  on— do  you  hear?  And, 
George,  another  thing  before  I  forget  it:  let  the  gar- 
dener cut  all  the  roses  for  grandmother's  birthday — 
she  always  enjoys  them  so  much  and  the  frost  kills 
them  so  soon.  And  tell  the  housekeeper  not  to  forget 
about  the  birthday  cake." 

It  is  always  thus:  when  the  heart  is  full,  full  to  over- 
flowing and  a  thousand  thoughts,  waiting  to  be  spoken, 
crowd  the  poor  little  human  brain,  then  the  lips  utter 
the  most  trivial  things. 

The  door  opened,  a  sister  entered  and  stood,  hesi- 
tating. How  many  such  sad  partings  had  she  seen ! 
She  took  Marion's  satchel.  "Gnadige  Frau — if  you 
please " 

"Directly,  sister.  Good-bye,  George,  dearest,  dearest 
love " 

"God  be  with  you,  Marion!" 

Her  hand  lay  cold  and  heavy  in  his.  One  second's 
embrace,  heart  to  heart,  lips  to  lips — then  she  tore  her- 
self away.     "Come,  sister." 

The  nun  wanted  to  support  her.  "No,  thanks,  I  feel 
quite  strong."  Proud  and  erect  she  walked  beside  her 
guide.  The  man  leaned  heavily  against  the  doorpost, 
looking  after  her  as  she  passed  down  the  broad  passage. 
She  turned  back  once,  looked  at  him,  nodded  and  smiled 
— how  bravely  she  went,  like  a  hero  to  battle,  with 
death  in  her  heart ! 

The  bright  sunlight  streamed  through  the  high, 
arched  windows,  the  diamond  ring  on  Marion's  hand 
glittered  and  flashed  as  she  beckoned  again  to  him,  nod- 
ding and  smiling. 

Then  she  turned  the  corner  and  was  lost  to  sight. — 
Translated  for  the  Argonaut  from  the  German  of 
Jassy  Torrund,  by  Mrs.  Hermann  Bohrmann. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  "blue  eye."  so  called  on  account  of  the  brilliant 
blue  of  its  iris,  is  a  small  fish  one  and  a  half  to  two 
inches  long,  living  in  shallow  Australian  waters,  but 
the  creature  has  been  made  very  big  in  importance  by 
the  discovery  of  Count  Birger  Moerncr,  Swedish  con- 
sul, that  it  subsists  on  mosquito  larvae.  After  some  dif- 
ficulty, enough  of  the  fishes  have  been  captured  and 
sent  to  Naples  to  test  their  possible  influence  in  altering 
tne  condition  of  the  malarious  swamps  and  marshes  of 
Italy.  To  science  the  fish  is  known  as  Psendomugil 
signifier,  and  it  belongs  to  the  family  of  Athorinides, 
represented  in  different  parts  of  the  world  by  fourteen 
principal  kinds  and  sixty-five  subvarieties,  which  will 
be  eagerly  investigated  if  the  Italian  experiments  suc- 
ceed. 

*■■ 

The  Chinese  dragon  is  so  familiar  as  to  be  no  longer 
remarked,  and  yet  his  significance  is  perhaps  not  fully 
understood  by  all.  There  are,  in  fact,  three  kinds  of 
dragons — the  lung  of  the  sky,  the  li  of  the  sea,  and  the 
kiau  of  the  marshes.  The  lung  is  the  favorite  kind, 
however,  and  may  be  known  wdien  met  by  his  having 
"the  head  of  a  camel,  the  horns  of  a  deer,  the  eyes  of  a 
rabbit,  ears  of  a  cow,  neck  of  a  snake,  belly  of  a  frog, 
scales  of  a  carp,  claws  of  a  hawk,  and  palm  of  a  tiger." 
His  special  office  is  to  guard  and  support  the  mansions 
of  the  gods,  and  he  is  naturally  the  peculiar  symbol  of 
the  emperor. 


George  H.  Worthington  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  a 
stamp  collection  that  experts  estimate  is  worth 
$300,000. 

President  Morales  of  the  Republic  of  Santo  Domingo 
has  taken  steps  for  the  preservation  "for  the  glory  of 
the  republic"  of  the  archaeological  objects  of  that  coun- 
try and  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  museum  for 
that  purpose. 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  honored  an  American 
woman — Mrs.  Herman  V.  Hilprecht  of  Philadelphia — 
by  conferring  on  her  the  degree  of  Nichan-i-Chefakat, 
an  order  founded  in  1S78  by  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  for 
women.  Mrs.  Hilprecht,  who  is  the  wife  of  the  famous 
Assyrian  archeeologist,  was  Miss  Sallie  Crozier. 

Walter  Crane,  the  English  artist,  lives  in  an  old- 
fashioned  house  in  a  narrow  street  off  High  Street, 
Kensington.  When  Mr.  Crane  and  his  wife  send  out 
invitations  to  their  "at  homes"  and  other  functions, 
they  always  commence  "Master  and  Mistress  Crane  re- 
quest the  pleasure,"  etc.  They  are  exceedingly  popu- 
lar as  hosts. 

Professor  A.  A.  Michelson,  who  is  to  receive  the 
Nobel  prize  for  physicists,  is  the  discoverer  of  a  new 
method  for  determining  the  velocity  of  light.  Pro- 
fessor Michelson  was  born  in  Germany,  but  came  to 
this  country  at  an  early  age,  and  was  appointed  a  mid- 
shipman at  the  Naval  Academy.  He  was  graduated 
in  1S73,  but  resigned  his  commission  in  1881,  and  is  at 
present  professor  of  physics  at  the  Chicago  University. 

Clark  Williams,  the  new  superintendent  of  banks  for 
New  York  State,  gave  notice  to  several  of  the  trust 
companies  that  if  they  did  not  cease  their  dilatory 
tactics  in  the  payment  of  customers  he  would  take 
charge  at  once  of  their  affairs.  That  quickened  the 
pace  and  ended  the  runs.  Mr.  Williams  was  himself 
a  vice-president  of  a  large  trust  company,  and  his 
appointment  by  Governor  Hughes  is  highly  commended. 

President  Garfield  of  Williams  is  a  strong  advo- 
cate of  the  movement  to  create  a  new  federal  bureau, 
to  be  known  as  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health.  He 
thinks  that  with  so  many  different  departments  working 
in  partial  control  of  the  same  field,  including  officers  of 
the  army  and  navy,  the  Interior  Department  and  the 
Treasury  Department,  not  to  mention  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  work  could  be  improved  as  well  as 
systematized  by  combining  the  work  in  one  distinct 
bureau. 

Captain  Pntchard  of  the  Mauretania  first  became  a 
cook  on  a  small  Carnarvon  sailing  vessel,  in  his  four- 
teenth year.  After  two  and  a  half  years  he  entered  the 
maritime  service  proper,  and  at  the  end  of  twelve  years 
was  captain  and  part  owner  of  a  brig  in  the  slate  trade. 
He  subsequently  made  voyages  in  sailing  vessels  to 
every  part  of  the  globe,  and  after  twenty-one  years  of 
sea  life  entered  the  Cunard  service  in  1879.  In  the 
intervening  twenty-eight  years  he  has  commanded  every 
Cunarder,  with  the  exception  of  the  Umbria  and  the 
Lusitania. 

Mrs.  Leslie  Cotton,  the  American  artist  who  has 
been  commissioned  by  King  Edward  to  paint  his  por- 
trait, has  a  high  social  position  in  New  York  City. 
Among  her  paintings  are  likenesses  of  many  widely 
known  persons  of  the  metropolis.  She  was  Miss 
Mariette  Benedict,  and  is  a  woman  of  beauty  and  much 
charm  of  manner.  Her  art  studies  took  her  to  Paris, 
where,  under  the  instruction  of  the  best  masters,  she 
developed  her  talent  for  portraiture.  She  painted  por- 
traits of  Prince  Bismarck,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
and  other  European  celebrities. 

Women  who  have  had  the  honor  of  christening 
United  States  war  vessels  are  considering  forming  an 
exclusive  order  whose  members  shall  have  acted  as 
sponsors  of  the  ships  of  the  navy.  The  youngest  spon- 
sor is  twelve  years  old,  Florence  Webster,  of  Brookline, 
Massachusetts,  who  broke  the  bottle  of  champagne  over 
the  submarine  Octopus  October  4,  1906.  Other  eli- 
gibles  are  Miss  Elsie  Macomber,  wdio  christened  the 
Des  Moines;  Miss  Anna  Hoch,  who  stood  sponsor  for 
the  Kansas;  Miss  Mary  Campbell,  for  the  Birmingham; 
Miss  Lorna  Pinnock,  for  the  Salem,  and  Miss  Bell,  who 
named  the  Vermont. 

The  Honorable  Charlemagne  Tower,  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Germany,  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  and 
has  been  a  student  at  foreign  universities  and  a  lawyer 
in  Duluth.  His  career  then  changed  from  the  law  to 
iron,  steel,  and  transportation.  The  acquisition  of 
wealth  which  followed  his  entrance  into  commercial 
life  did  not  curb  his  scholarly  tastes.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  has  been  active  in  international  associations 
for  the  advancement  of  science,  and  has  had  honors 
conferred  upon  him  by  universities  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  Mr.  Tower  has  been  in  the  service  for  ten 
years,  his  first  post  being  at  Vienna. 

Reverend  Thomas  J.  Cross  of  the  Fiftieth  Baptist 
Church,  Philadelphia,  has  had  an  unusual  career  for  a 
clergyman.  When  he  was  thirteen  years  old  he  ran 
away  from  his  home  in  England,  and  for  two  years 
was  a  cabin  boy  on  ships  sailing  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  Later,  tiring  of  his  seafaring  career,  he  re- 
turned to  London  and  studied  to  be  a  missionary.  He 
was  entered  in  Spurgeon's  College,  and  received  direct 
instruction  from  the  celebrated  evangelist.  When  he 
was  nineteen  years  old  he  went  to  Philadelphia  and 
became  a  missionary  for  the  Spruce  Street  Baptist 
Church.  His  next  step  was  to  enter  Bucknell  Uni- 
versity, where  he  was  a  student  for  six  years,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  college  ballplayer. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


December  21,  1907. 


HIS    REGENERATION. 


By  Louise  Jackson  Strong. 


The  man  kneeling  on  the  edge  of  the  rocky  height 
twisted  uneasily,  with  a  muttered  curse,  consulted  the 
sun,  and  peered  impatiently  through  the  stunted  bushes 
to  the  rough  road  not  far  below.  He  searched  the 
curve  where  the  trail  appeared  around  a  crowding 
shoulder,  then,  with  another  curse,  straightened  his 
cramped  limbs  one  after  the  other,  and  resumed  the  posi- 
tion, adjusting  his  rifle  to  command  the  spot  a  few 
yards  up  from  the  curve,  where  he  had  elected  that  the 
tragedy  should  be  enacted.  The  uncertain  road,  skirt- 
ing the  precipice,  was  dangerously  narrow  here,  almost 
inviting  accident. 

"It'll  be  biff  just  once,  and  over  he'll  go,  never 
knowin'  what's  done  it — and  no  one  else  either,  time 
he  lands  on  them  rocks  down  there,  with  the  plug  and 
cart  a-top  of  him,  addin'  to  the  scrap  heap!" 

He  chuckled  a  bit,  then  outlined  results:  "And  he's 
gone  all  night,  which  he  never  is  before,  and  I  gets 
anxious  tow'rds  mornin'  and  lights  out  for  town,  and 
hikes  'round  inquirin'  and  raises  a  breeze,  and  a  lot  of 
'em  comes  back  over  the  trail  with  me  a  huntin'  of 
him,  and  we  finds  the  mash  down  there  ! "  He  pan- 
tomimed his  horror,  chuckled  again,  and  continued : 
"Natur'lly  I  inherits  the  claim,  seein'  we  aint  neither 
of  us  got  nobody,  and  I  moons  round,  gloomy  without 
my  pardner,  and  keeps  peggin'  away  by  my  lonely  till 
he's  forgot — then  I  makes  a  big  strike!  See?"  The 
narrow  eyes  glowed  as  he  contemplated  this  plan  for 
ridding  himself  of  the  man  who  had  a  legal  right  to 
half  of  the  treasure  he  knew  was  just  at  hand. 

Since  he  had  discovered  this,  and  tested  the  extent 
of  his  young  partner's  ignorance,  he  had  worked  elbow 
to  elbow,  and  shared  food  and  bed  with  him,  all  the 
while  cherishing  this  black  thing  in  his  heart  and 
watching  for  opportunity  for  its  safe  accomplishment. 
He  had  been  a  trifle  more  morose  than  usual,  that  was 
all ;  and  once,  when  Dave,  elated  by  their  growing  pile 
of  gold,  had  become  unwontedly  confidential,  he  had 
brusquely  cut  short  the  threatened  revelation.  He 
wanted  to  know  nothing  of  Dave's  previous  history, 
or  relatives,  if  there  were  any. 

The  overhauling  and  cleaning  of  the  rifle  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  deed  was  begun  before  Dave's  face  that 
morning,  and  Bart  had  smiled  in  grim  humor,  under 
his  bristly  mustache,  when  the  young  fellow  hinted 
gaily  at  squirrel  for  supper. 

"My  squirrTs  a  devil  of  a  time  showing,"  he 
grumbled  now,  again  shifting  about. 

In  avoidance  of  possible  eyes  on  the  plain  whence 
the  dim  road  meandered  up  the  zigzag  heights,  he  had 
crawled  to  his  vantage  ground,  and  had  not  dared  rise 
beyond  his  knees.  The  long  wait,  and  irksome  position 
had  put  a  vindictive  edge  upon  his  temper,  and  he 
anticipated  the  climax  with  positive  pleasure. 

He  breathed  a  long  grunt  of  relief  when  at  last  a 
spasmodic,  grating  creak  heralded  the  approach  of  a 
vehicle.  He  rearranged  the  branches  before  him, 
broke  a  leaf  or  two  that  might  flutter  across  his  line 
of  vision,  and  with  rifle  ready  glared  at  the  chosen 
spot.  When  the  head,  with  its  shock  of  curls,  was 
just  there — that  was  the  instant ! 

C-r-e-a-k,  c-r-e-a-k,  the  plug  was  unusually  poky, 
or  the  breeze  brought  the  sound  from  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  he  had  supposed.  C-r-e-a-k,  c-r-e-a-k,  just 
around  the  curve  now !  His  teeth  set,  his  muscles 
tautened  like  a  beast  preparing  for  the  death  spring — 
c-r-e-a-k,  nearer — and  then,  shrill  and  sweet,  unex- 
pected as  the  crack  of  doom  to  the  skulking  murderer, 
came  a  child's  clear  laugh. 

With  an  oath  he  crouched  lower.  Not  once  in  three 
months  did  other  than  themselves  traverse  this  difficult 
cross-road.  A  half  hour  should  take  them  beyond  the 
sound  of  that  which  was  to  happen.  If  Dave  arrived 
too  soon — why,  then  some  other  time.  He  eased  him- 
self to  await  the  passing. 

But  it  was  the  plug's  long,  melancholy  face  and 
despondent  ears  that  slowdy  appeared  around  the  curve, 
followed  by  half  of  the  bony  body,  then  stopped  with 
a  weary  heave,  as  if  unable  to  materialize  further. 

"Poor  fellow !  we've  tired  him  all  out,"  a  blithe  voice 
cried  pityingly. 

A  snarl  hissed  through  the  watcher's  teeth  and  he 
glared  at  the  plug  as  an  apparition.  Dave!  after  all, 
and  not  alone; 

"Don't  waste  your  pity,  he's  a  sham.  He  always 
groans  when  he  has  to  do  anything,"  Dave  laughed. 
"Get  up  here,  old  greased  lightning!"  The  lines  were 
slapped  smartly. 

"Leave  off  the  'greased,'  Dave;  there  isn't  an  atom 
of  it  about  him,"  the  blithe  voice  returned,  a  bubble  of 
laughter  mingling  with  the  creak,  as  the  cart  got  slowly 
into  motion. 

"G'up!  g'up!"  shrilled  the  child,  and  the  lash  of  the 
whip  wavered  violently. 

"Here,  young  man,  this  isn't  the  safest  place  for 
monkey  shines!  Put  it  down  behind,  Myrtie  dear;  the 
plug  might  jump,  though  he  doesn't  look  as  if  a  rifle 
shot  could  startle  him." 

"Rifle  shot!"  The  bristly  mustache  twitched  with 
momentary  amusement. 

The  plug  had  stopped  again,  unnoticed  by  the  ab- 
sorbed occupants  of  the  vehicle,  which  was  now  around 
the  curve.  If  Dave  should  glance  up  he  might  spy  the 
gleaming  weapon  that  menaced  him. 

But  Dave  had  other  business  for  his  glad  eyes.    They 

were  fixed  upon  the  sweet  face  of  the  bareheaded  girl 

his    lef'    arm    held    close.     Between    them,    somewhat 

crowd  1  and  resenting  it,  both  the  girl's  hands  firmly 

i    T  him  restraining  his  movements,  and  resent- 


ing that,  squirmed  and  shrieked  a  yellow-haired,  sturdy 
baby  boy. 

"There,  there,  precious,  be  good.  Papa  will  think 
you  are  a  naught)'  boy,"  she  begged. 

"Pap-pa,  pap-pa,"  the  child  cooed,  suddenly  angelic, 
his  little  fingers  stroking  Dave's  cheek. 

"He  seems  almost  to  know  me,"  Dave  said.  "You 
can't  think  how  odd  I  feel  to  be  called  pap-pa."  He 
mimicked  the  child's  pronunciation  tenderly,  and  kissed 
the  wee  hand. 

"He  ought  to  know  you.  He's  seen  your  picture 
often  enough,  and  was  taught  to  say  papa  before  any- 
thing else.  He  will  say  it  with  that  cunning  little 
break.  Oh  Dave !  Dave !"  she  cried  suddenly  with  a 
sob ;  "to  think  we  are  really  here  with  you  at  last ! — 
it's  been  so  long!  and  long!" 

"Long!  It's  been  a  thousand  years!"  Dave's  voice 
shook,  and  he  laid  his  cheek  against  her  fluffy  hair. 
"I  wonder  I'm  not  gray !  I  don't  know  how  I'd  ever 
stood  it  but  for  old  Bart !  He's  stuck  to  the  diggin's 
with  such  bulldog  courage  I  was  ashamed  to  give  up. 
We've  a  good  pile  now,  between  us.  and  though  I'm 
green  on  mining,  I  can  see  the  ore  is  growing  richer, 
and  I  hope  it'll  pay  us  big,  sometime." 

There  was  an  interval  of  tender,  indistinct  murmur- 
ing, above  which  rose  the  gurgle  of  the  child,  playing 
with  the  ends  of  the  lines,  then  Dave  laughed  out  at 
something  the  girl  had  said,  exclaiming: 

"He  isn't  an  easy  one  to  thank !  But  he's  a  man,  old 
Bart  is !     All  in  the  rough  though,  Myrtie  dear,  and 

you    mustn't   be    shocked,    nor — nor "    he    laughed 

again.     "Why,  I've  wondered  if  you  wouldn't  he  a  little 
afraid  of  him  when  you  come  to  see  him." 

"Afraid !"  Myrtie  scoffed.  "I  don't  care  how  rough 
he  appears,  I  can't  be  afraid  of  him  when  I  know  how 
good  he  is.  Oh,  Dave!  I've  been  thankful  so  many 
times  that  you  had  such  a  good,  good  man  for  a  part- 
ner !  He's  been  so  honest  with  you  always,  not  taking 
advantage  of  your  ignorance  of  things  out  here,  as  so 
many  of  the  cheating  scoundrels  do  of  newcomers." 

"Yes,  old  Bart's  white  clear  through,  that's  sure. 
He's  made  me  take  half  always,  when  I  know  he  does 
"so  much  more  than  I  possibly  can,  though  I  work  as 
hard;  I'm  not  on  to  it  yet.  But  I'll  make  it  up  to  him 
some  way.  Poor  old  chap !  Myrtie  dear,  I  don't  be- 
lieve he  ever  had  a  home  or " 

"Oh,  but  he  will  now,  Dave!"  Myrtie  broke  in 
eagerly.  "He  shall  be  one  of  us !  I  mean  to  do  for 
him  and  love  him  just  as  if  he  was  my  brother.  I  feel 
as  if  he  were! — and  won't  he  be  pleased,  Dave,  when 
he  hears  that  the  boy  is  named  for  him,  too.  David 
Barton  Wheeler — it  stands  for  two  good  men,  and  I'm 
teaching  little  Davy  Barton  to  love  him  and  call  him 
uncle.  Don't  you  think  he'll  like  that,  Dave?"  she 
inquired  anxiously. 

"He  can't  help  liking  you  and  the  kiddie,  Myrtie 
dear,  but  I  expect  it'll  be  some  awkward  for  him  at 
first,  having  a  woman  around.  I  ought  to  have  told 
him  you  were  coming,  and  did  start  to,  once,  but  he 
didn't  want  to  listen  just  then.     He  may  feel  sort  o' 

hampered  in  his   speech;   you   see "   his   rollicking 

laugh  broke  the  sentence  " he  uses  language,  well, 

a  little  lurid  sometimes.     I  don't  mind,  but " 

"I  won't  mind  either,"  Myrtie  interrupted.  "I'll  not 
be  shocked,  nor  preachy !  Don't  I  know  he  is,  really, 
in  his  heart  every  bit  as  good  as  I  am?  And  I  don't 
believe  he'll  swear  before  the  little  fellow.  I  wouldn't 
want  him  to  learn  such  things,  of  course,  but  Uncle 
Bart  will  think  of  that  and  be  careful;  I  know  he  will." 

"Unc'  Bar',  Unc'  Bar' !"  squealed  the  mite,  suddenly 
recalling  his  accomplishment. 

"Oh  I  hope  the  darling  will  say  it  when  he  sees 
Uncle  Bart.  And  Dave,"  the  girlish  voice  was  solemn 
and  tender,  "wee  Davy  Barton  is  learning  his  little 
prayer.  He  can  say  nearly  all  of  'Now  I  lay  me,'  quite 
plain,  and  he  is  so  earnest  about  it,  almost  as  if  he  knew 
what  it  means." 

The  boy,  who  had  been  watching  her  gravely,  sud- 
denly put  his  bits  of  hands  together,  and  began  to 
repeat  the  prayer,  his  head  drooping,  his  eyes  closed. 
The  parents  sat  in  reverent  silence,  and  when  the  little 
one  added  the  usual  lisping,  "Go'  bes'  pap-pa,  Go'  bes' 
mama,  Go'  bes'  Unc'  Bar',"  Dave  laid  a  hand  upon  the 
shining  head  and  murmured  a  fervent,  "Amen!  And 
may  we  be  worthy  of  the  little  chap." 

An  hour  later,  when  the  plug  stopped  with  his  weary 
heave  at  the  shack,  Dave  found  a  rough,  ill-spelled  note 
pinned  upon  the  door,  in  which  Bart  made  over  to  him 
all  right  and  title  to  the  claim.  He  was  tired  of  it, 
had  taken  half  of  the  dust  and  was  going  to  hit  the  trail 
for  livelier  parts. 

"That's  what's  been  the  matter  with  him;  he  was 
getting  discontented,  and  wanted  to  pull  out,"  Dave 
said.  "He's  been  a  little  glum  lately,  but  I  never 
thought  of  this.  I'm  sorry,  and  I'm  going  to  miss  him, 
even  with  you  and  boy,  Myrtie  dear." 

"Oh,  I'm  sorry,  too,  Dave,  so  sorry !  I  meant  to  do 
so  much  for  him,  and  I  wanted  him  with  us,  he  is  so 
good,"  Myrtie  said  sorrowfully. 

The  man  crouching  among  the  boulders  and  bushes 
a  little  way  up  the  mountain-side  waiting  darkness, 
peered  at  them  with  dazed  eyes  and  a  perplexed  half- 
grin,  muttering,  "  'Myrtie  dear.'  you  takes  the  trick, 
you  and  the  kid!  Blamed  little  rooster!'  'Go'  bes' 
Unc'  Bar','  says  he!  and  'he's  good!  good!'  says  she! 
Hell!" 

San  Francisco,  December,  1907. 


RECENT    VERSE. 


Sea-Drift. 


President  Roosevelt's  final  statement  that  he  will 
adhere  to  his  third-term  declarations  is  looked  upon 
by  Iowa  progressives  as  an  opportunity  for  Governor 
Cummins  to  enter  the  presidential  race. 


Once  in   a   twelvemonth   given, 

At  midnight  of  the  year. 
To  rise  from  their  graves  as  vapor 

That  shadows  the  face  of  fear, 
And  up  through  the  green  of  surges. 

A-sweep  to  the  headland's  base, 
Like  a  white  mist  blown  to  landward, 

They  come  to  this  lofty  place — 

Pale  as  the  heart  of  sorrow, 

Dim  as  a  dream  might  be — 
The  souls  of  shipwrecked  sailors. 

And  them  that  are  drowned  at  sea. 
In    swift    and    silent   procession 

Circle  the  lonely  steep 
Where  the  wild  wind  faints  before  them. 

And  hushed  is  the  roar  of  the  deep. 

Between  the   stroke  of  midnight 

And  the  first  gray  hint   of  day, 
They  gather  and   form  and  falter, 

And   noiselessly   sink    away — 
Back   to   the   listening  ocean 

That  has  held  its  breath  to  hark 
What  the  ghosts  of  its  countless  victims 

Might  mutter  and  moan  in  the  dark. 

But  up  on  the  grassy  headland 

Never  a  moan  is  heard. 
As  they  pass  and  pale  in  the  soundless  night 

They  utter  no  plaint  nor  word, 
But   as   a   mist   dissolving 

In  the  dawn  star's  pallid  ray, 
They  vanish.     And  over  the  eastern  hills 

Stealeth   the  light  of  day. 

— Lischen  M.  Miller,  in  Putnam's  Magazine. 


O  City  Stones ! 

I  love  you  all,  so  worn,  so  old, 

O  city  stones  ! 
O    sanctuary   grim    and   cold. 
To   which,   with   faltering   heart,    I    make 
My   pilgrimage    for   memory's    sake ; 
Retracing  ways  he  used  to  know, 
The  streets  he  passed  not  long  ago, 

O  city  streets ! 

A  rude  throng  surges  o'er  your  breast, 

O  city  stones  ! 
The  very  paths  his  feet  have  pressed. 
My   heart  cries  "Sacrilege!"     O   heart. 
Heed  then  the  hope  they  would  impart, 

Brave    city    stones ! 

Perchance  his   splendor  left  behind 

With  you,  O  stones! 
Where    city    by-ways    twist   and    wind — 
Where,  gay  and  grave,  all  people   meet — 
Where  motley  maskers  fill  the  street — 
Some  subtle  peace,  some  calm,  some  grace, 
That  all  may  gather  in  the  race 

Through   stony   ways. 
— Claire  Wallace  Flyrm,  in  the  Scrap  Book. 


Motherhood. 
Mother  of  Christ  long  slain,   forth  glided  she. 

Following   the   children   joyously   astir 
Under  the  cedrus  and  the  olive  tree, 

Pausing  to   let  their  laughter  float  to   her. 
Each  voice  an  echo  of  a  voice  more  dear, 

She  saw  a  little  Christ  in  every  face. 
When,  lo !  another  woman,  pressing  near. 

Yearned  o'er  the  tender  life  that  filled  the  place. 
And  Mary  sought  the  woman's  hand,  and  said  : 

"I   know   thee  not.  yet   Know   thee   memory-tossed 
And  what  hath  led   thee  here,  as  I   am  led — 

These  bring  to  thee  a  child  beloved  and  lost. 

"How  radiant  was   my  little  one  ! 

And  He  was  fair. 
Yea,  fairer  than  the  fairest  sun. 
And  like  its  rays   through  amber  spun 

His   sun-bright   hair. 
Still  I  can  see  it  shine  and  shine  !" 
"Even  so,"  the  woman  said,  "was  mine." 

"His  ways  were  ever  darling  ways," — 

And    Mary   smiled — 
"So  soft,  so  clinging !     Glad  relays 
Of  love  were  all  His  precious  days. 

My  little  child 
Was   like  an   infinite   light   that  gleamed." 
"Even  so  was  mine,"  the  woman  dreamed. 

Then  whispered   Mary:   "Tell  me,  thou, 

Of  thine!"     And   she: 
"Oh,   mine  was  rosy  as  a  bough 
Blooming  with   roses,   sent,   somehow. 

To  bloom   for  me  ! 
His  balmy  fingers  left  a  thrill 
Within  my  breast  that  warms  me  still." 

Then    gazed   she    down   some   wilder,   darker   hour, 
And  said,  when  Mary  questioned,  knowing  not : 

'Who  art  thou,  mother  of  so  sweet  a  flower?" 
"I  am  the  mother  of  Iscariot." 

— Agnes  Lee,  in  North  American  Review. 


Twenty  years  ago  a  famous  work  on  "Solar  Heat" 
was  produced  by  Professor  Bernard  Mouchot.  This 
clever  old  gentleman  has  just  been  discovered  starving 
in  Paris,  eighty-two  years  of  age,  and  on  the  point  of 
being  turned  out  of  a  poverty-stricken  home  for  non- 
payment of  rent.  At  the  age  of  seventy-five  he  mar- 
ried a  young  woman,  who  subsequently  passed  off  a 
relative  as  the  professor  in  order  that,  after  his  death, 
the  younger  man  could  continue  to  draw  his  pension. 
XJnhappily,  the  impostor  went  first,  and  as  Bernard 
Mouchot  was  supposed  to  have  died,  the  pension  ceased. 
The  professor  could  not  claim  the  pension  without  ex- 
posing the  fraud  of  his  wife;  hence  his  present  plight. 
*■■  

Worcester's  statue  of  George  Frisbie  Hoar,  long 
since  completed  and  ready  to  set  up,  has  finally  gone 
into  storage.  The  trouble  is  that  the  committee  hav- 
ing the  matter  in  charge  and  the  city  authorities  can 
not  agree  on  a  location  for  the  statue.  Some  want  it 
on  the  Common  and  others  prefer  that  it  should  be 
placed  in  a  public  square.  Meanwhile,  it  is  fortunate 
that  the  memory  of  Worcester's  most  eminent  citizen 
will  survive  all  the  same. 


December  21,  1907. 
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MEMOIRS    OF    A    POLICEMAN. 


Monsieur  Claude,  Former  Chief  of  Police  in  France,  Tells 
the  Story  of  Stirring  Days. 


The  memoirs  of  a  French  chief  of  police  can  hardly 
fail  to  have  a  remarkable  political  importance.  He 
is  the  confidant  of  the  executive,  the  depository  of 
secrets  which  even  ministers  are  not  allowed  to  know, 
and  he  may  be  the  engine  of  an  unscrupulous  tyranny 
which  seeks  to  attain  its  ends  through  devious  paths 
and  in  abominable  ways.  Monsieur  Claude,  whose 
memoirs  have  just  been  translated  by  Katherine  Pres- 
cott  Wormeley,  is  one  of  the  most  notable  figures  in 
the  history  of  the  French  police.  He  would  still  have 
been  notable  even  though  fate  had  cast  his  lot  in  less 
troublous  times  or  when  political  ambitions  found  ex- 
pression less  volcanic.  As  a  detective  of  crime  he  had 
peculiar  abilities,  a  sort  of  unerring  second  sight  that 
triumphed  constantly  over  extraordinary  difficulties 
and  that  made  him  a  veritable  terror  to  evil  doers. 
But  writh  the  record  that  he  made  against  the  ordinary 
vulgarities  of  crime  we  are  little  concerned.  These  do 
not  vary  greatly  from  time  to  time  or  from  country  to 
country  and  are  interesting  only  to  an  order  of  mind 
that  need  not  be  considered.  It  is  as  a  chapter  in  the 
political  history  of  France  that  these  memoirs  will  find 
their  highest  place.  Claude  was  concerned  intimately 
in  all  the  great  events  that  began  in  the  years  preceding 
the  coup  d'etat  and  the  accession  of  Louis  Napoleon  to 
the  imperial  throne,  until  that  great  and  infamous 
usurpation  was  atoned  by  the  overthrow  at  Sedan  and 
the  bloody  anarchy  of  the  Commune.  He  was  always 
the  faithful  servant  of  the  executive,  wholly  untroubled 
with  a  political  conscience,  always  content  to  render 
devotion  and  allegiance  to  the  man  whose  image  and 
superscription  was  upon  the  coins  that  were  paid  to 
him.  To  the  blandishments  of  Thiers  he  opposed  the 
simple  assertion  that  he  was  a  policeman,  whose  chief 
duty  was  obedience  to  the  power  of  the  day.  If  a 
sovereign  people  should  change  that  power  he,  too, 
would  transfer  his  allegiance,  but  with  the  compassing 
of  such  political  changes  he  would  have  nothing  to  do. 
He  writes  always  with  a  charming  candor,  without 
apparent  fear  of  trespassing  upon  the  domain  of  indis- 
cretion, adding  substantially  to  our  knowledge,  and 
entirely  without  that  irritating  habit  so  common  in 
political  memoirs  of  referring  to  the  things  that  he 
could  say  if  he  only  would. 

He  tells  us  how  he  became  acquainted  with  "my 
future  master."  He  was  then  clerk  at  the  Palais  de 
Justice  and  one  day  he  noticed  a  young  girl  of  seven- 
teen standing  by  the  scaffold  "on  which  three  men, 
condemned  to  the  galleys,  were  exposed  to  the  public 
gaze."  She  approached  him  and,  without  coquetry, 
asked  him  to  meet  her  that  evening  at  an  infamous 
tavern,  the  Cabaret  du  Lapin  Blanc  in  the  Rue  aux 
Feves.  Claude  had  his  own  reasons  for  complying, 
although  he  knew  the  nature  of  the  place: 

I  advanced  without  shutting  the  door  behind  me.  At  a 
table  on  the  right  two  fellows  were  playing  cards.  They 
seemed  absorbed  in  the  game,  but  I  noticed  that  under  the 
table  they  held  two  long  knives.  Did  they  doubt  each  other  ? 
Where  they  both  prepared  to  draw  the  blood  of  the  first  who 
cheated  to  the  other's  injury  ? 

At  this  moment  the  girl  I  had  seen  in  the  morning  came 
from  the  end  of  the  room  and  placed  herself  at  the  counter 
beside  the  man  with  the  cap.  Pointing  her  finger  at  me,  she 
screamed  out : 

"There's  the  villain  I  lureu  this  morning  at  the  scaffold. 
Father,"  she  added,  her  mouth  quivering,  her  eyes  sparkling, 
"we  must  wash  his  linen  in  the  bloody  .  Quick,  you  fel- 
lows, and  as  soon  as  he  is  chilled  take  him  to  the  cellar  he 
knows  so  well." 

I  had  scarcely  time  to  spring  to  the  door,  which  I  had  left 
half  open,  before  the  two  men  at  cards  had  seized  their 
knives  and  were  bounding  towards  me.  I  felt  for  my  whistle 
to  call  the  police,  who  were  waiting  at  each  crossing  of  the 
Rue   aux   Feves. 

Horrors.     I  could  not  find  it — it  was  gone — I  was  lost. 

I  felt  the  steel  of  one  of  the  murderers,  while  the  other 
seized  me  around  the  body  and  caught  my  hands  to  deliver 
me  helpless  to  the  assassin.  In  vain  I  struggled  against  his 
muscular  strength.  His  arms  were  iron.  An  instant  more, 
and  the  knife  of  his  companion  would  have  cut  my  throat, 
when  the  noise  of  many  steps  echoed  in  the  aney. 

Terrified  at  the  imminence  of  the  danger,  I  had  closed  my 
eyes  that  I  might  not  see  the  gestures  of  the  father  and  the 
fury  who  were  commanding  my  executioners.  I  thought  I 
was  dead,  when  a  cluster  of  men  came  around  me,  and  I 
heard  a  well-known  voice  saying  over  my  shoulder : 

"Enough,  enough,  Nfna — Fleurette.  Enough  of  this  non- 
sense. Let  my  friend  Claude  alone.  If  you  carry  the  thing 
too  far,  to  teach  him  not  to  be  inquisitive,  I,  and  others,  will 
punish  you." 

As  if  by  enchantment  the  arms  of  the  murderers  fell  from 
me,  and  the  furious  gestures  of  the  master  of  the  place  and 
his  daughter  threatened  me  no  longer.  1  was  free.  But — 
inconceivable  sight — I  saw  before  me,  whom?  M.  de  L.,  my 
protector,  whose  presence  at  the  Lapin  Blanc  was  as  inex- 
plicable as  the  sudden  change  in  my  favor  produced  by  him. 
He  wore  the  short  linen  blouse  of  a  workman,  as  did  a  young 
man  who  accompanied  him ;  the  rest  of  their  clothes  were 
shabby.  The  young  man  appeared  to  be,  like  himself,  a  man 
of  society  in  disguise. 

The  young  man  was  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  who 
thus  bestowed  his  alms  on  the  "disinherited"  and  inci- 
dentally curried  a  favor  among  the  depraved  and  the 
criminal  that  he  might  ultimately  turn  to  the  advantage 
of  his  ambition. 

The  coup  d'etat  passed  into  history  and  the  emperor 
hastened  to  cement  his  ill-gained  power  by  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  secret  police  and  of  a  service  of  spies 
whose  fine  meshed  net  could  be  evaded  by  none,  high 
or  low,  rich  or  poor: 

At  this  periou,  the  police  were  everywhere  because  the 
secret  societies,  tricked  equally  with  legal  society,  were  arm- 
ing under  the  orders  of  Mazzini ;  policemen  were  in  the 
army,  in  the  press,  among  the  bourgeoise,  as  well  as  among 
the  lowest  Parisian  classes.  They  formed  an  invisible,  but 
indissoluble,  chain  which  led  from  the  most  ignoble  dens  to 
the  salons  of  the  Tuileries.  Bacciochi  and  Hyrvoix — the  for- 
mer the  emperor's  Lebel,  the  latter  mayor  of  his  palace — were 
the   circulators   of   his   majesty's   secret   orders.     They   spread 


through  Paris  a  vast  crowd  of  spies,  both  men  and  women, 
hose  mission  it  was  to  discover  the  personal  enemies  of  the 
empire. 

Mine.  X was  one  of  these  spies.     Like  many  others,  she 

had  not  awaited  the  coup  d'etat  to  fasten  herself  secretly  to 
the  chariot  of  the  new  Caesar.  For  this  she  was  all  the  more 
trusted  and  the  better  paid. 

The  chambre  noire,  which  I  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  last  reign,  was  installed  at  the  Tuileries  as  soon  as 
.Napoleon  III  took  possession  of  it.  It  was  not  rare  to  see  the 
sovereign  himself  in  it  with  the  Alessandris  and  the  Ruminis, 
when  those  Corsicans,  attached  to  his  person,  had  to  warn  his 
majesty  that  some  new  Italians  had  been  dispatched  from 
London,  or  from  Naples,  to  attempt  his  life. 

The  informers,  plotters,  or  bravi,  who  came  to  get  their 
pay  in  this  secret  room  for  services  rendered,  had  a  singular 
way  of  presenting  an  order  for  the  sum  due.  They  breathed 
on  the  glass  of  the  door  of  the  chambre  noire  and  then  wrote 
their  names  on  the  mist  left  there,  together  with  the  sum  to 
be  paid.  Reading  this  novel  cheque,  the  cashier  of  his 
majesty  paid  the  money,  the  creditor  wiped  off  the  mist  with 
the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  and  no  trace  remained  of  the  passage  of 
the  spy,  who  was  never,  at  the  Tuileries,  a  personage  of  a 
low  order. 

We  have  a  graphic  description  of  the  attempt  upon 
the  life  of  the  emperor  by  Orsini,  who  expiated  a  dar- 
ing but  unsuccessful  crime  upon  the  scaffold.  The 
imperial  party  were  on  their  way  to  the  opera  to  see 
Mine.  Ristori  in  "Marie  Tudor" : 

In  the  same  carriage  with  their  majesties  sat  General 
Roguet.  The  coachman  slackened  speed  to  enter  the  passage, 
and  at  that  instant  an  explosion  like  a  thunder  clap  was  heard, 
lure-balls  burst  upon  the  pavement,  scattering  murderous  pro- 
jectiles. Two  detonations  followed  the  first.  They  extin- 
guished all  the  gas  jets.  Eyes  that  a  moment  before  were 
dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  saw  nothing  suddenly  but  blackest 
night.  In  that  darkness  was  heard  the  crash  of  glass  along 
the  peristyle,  the  snorting  of  frightened  horses,  the  heart- 
rending shrieks  of  the  wounded  and  dying,  whose  blood  began 
to  flow   along  the  roadway. 

During  these  three  explosions  of  this  homicidal  hurricane,  a 
rain  of  iron  and  fire  fell  upon  the  imperial  carriage,  and 
gushed  from  the  pavement  upon  the  living  rampart  that  sur- 
rounded the  emperor  and  empress.  The  horses  of  the  escort 
plunged  around  the  carriage,  trampling  on  the  dead  and  dying. 
The  zinc  awning  of  the  peristyle  echoed  under  the  blows  of 
this  infernal  hail;  the  windows  of  the  adjacent  houses  crashed 
with  a  din  as  fearful  as  that  of  the  first  explosions.  The 
murderous  attempt  of  the  14th  of  January,  of  which  Mme. 
X had  given  warning,  was  an  accomplished  fact. 

Mingling  with  the  populace  crowding  the  pavement,  the 
murderers  had  thrown  three  bombs  in  succession.  The  effects 
were  awful.  The  pavements  ran  blood;  the  posters  on  the 
walls  were  splashed  with  it.  Among  the  dead  and  dying,  the 
terrified  servants  struggled  to  see,  with  haggard  eyes,  what 
had  happened  to  their  sovereign.  The  first  bomb  had  scarcely 
burst  among  the  escort  of  lancers,  before  the  second  exploded 
under  the  front  wheels  of  the  imperial  carriage,  killing  the 
horses.  If  the  body  of  the  carriage  had  not  been  lined 
throughout  with  iron  plates,  it  could  not  have  resisted  the 
seventy-six  projectiles  with  which  it  was  riddled. 

The  object  of  Orsini  was  to  produce  a  revolution 
in  Italy.  He  believed  that  the  surest  way  to  do  this 
was  to  produce  one  in  France  by  the  assassination  of 
the  emperor. 

The  story  of  Miss  Howard  is  given  in  some  detail. 
i  here  was  never  a  more  sordid  tragedy  or  one  that 
reflected  a  greater  infamy  upon  the  house  of  Bona- 
parte : 

The  abduction  and  end  of  Miss  Howard  (so  called),  the 
handsome  English  woman  who  lent  eight  millions  to  Prince 
Louis  Bonaparte  to  play  the  role  of  pretender  and  to  carry 
him  from  the  Elysee  to  the  Tuileries,  proves  how  unsafe  it 
was  to  trust  the  security  of  imperial  gratitude. 

On  the  eve  of  his  marriage  Napoleon  III  was  much  embar- 
rassed by  Miss  Howard  on  account  of  this  loan,  and  also 
because  of  the  son  whom  Miss  Howard  had  borne  him. 
Moreover,  she  was  taking  upon  herself  the  attitudes,  alter- 
nately, of  empress  and  tigress.  Until  the  very  eve  of  the 
marriage  she  refused  to  believe  in  Mademoiselle  de  Montijo's 
good  luck,  being  convinced  that  the  emperor  was  only  fooling 
her  rival. 

Mocquart,  the  emperor's  confidant,  and  the  right  hand  of 
the  Due  de  Morny,  encouraged  her  in  this  conviction,  and  the 
nearer  the  wedding  day  came  the  more  he  deluded  her. 
Mocquart,  who,  by  the  way,  under  the  auspices  of  Mazzini, 
had  been,  with  Doctor  Conneau,  chiefly  instrumental  in  de- 
livering Prince  Louis  from  Ham,  seeing  that  the  only  way 
to  prevent  the  jealous  English  woman  from  making  a  public 
scandal  on  the  day  of  the  marriage  was  to  remove  her,  per- 
suaded her  to  go  with  him  to  Havre  under  a  promise  that  the 
emperor  would  join  her  there.  While  eating  her  breakfast 
on  the  day  she  expected  the  emperor  she  read  an  account  of 
the  wedding  ceremorftes  in  the  Journal  Ofhciel.  Instantly  she 
left  the  Hotel  Frascari",  obtained  a  locomotive,  and  rushed  to 
Paris,  where  she  was  met  by  the  spectacle  of  her  house  ran- 
sacked bv  the  police. 

Furniture,  cushions,  letters,  papers,  contracts,  slashed,  torn, 
mutilated,  lay  pell-mell  upon  the  floor,  while  several  of  the 
latter  were  stolen,  among  them  the  emperor's  promissory  note 
for  the  millions  which  he  had  borrowed  from  his  mistress. 

The  prefect,  M.  Pietri,  warned  from  Havre  by  a  dispatch 
from  Mocquart,  of  Miss  Howard's  arrival,  reached,  almost  as 
soon  as  she  did,  her  house  in  the  Rue  du  Cirque,  which  his 
agents  had  just  finished  rifling.  He  and  his  secretary  heard 
with  their  own  ears  the  vehement  English  woman  call  tne 
emperor  "swindler,  thief,  murderer." 

The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  she  woke.  Miss  Howard 
("whose  real  name  was  Elizabeth  Faucit)  was  saluted  by  two 
men,  one  a  banker,  the  other  a  general,  with  the  title  of 
Comtesse  de  Beauregard.  Acting  for  the  Due  de  Morny, 
they  presented  her  with  the  title  deeds  of  the  Chateaux  de 
Beauregard,  an  estate  lying  close  to  Versailles.  But  this  pay- 
ment of  her  millions  did  not  placate  her.  To  defy  the 
empress  she  drove  in  the  Bois  in  an  open  carriage  with 
servants  in  the  imperial  livery;  and  for  some  time  all  Paris 
was  diverted,  at  the  races,  and  on  the  avenues,  by  the  pres- 
ence of  "the  two  empresses." 

This  caper  was  costly  to  Miss  Howard.  She  was  abducted 
one  night  and  taken  to  the  frontier.  Nothing  more  was  ever 
heard  of  her.  It  was  said,  however,  that  she  was  smothered 
in  her  bed. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  this  crime  was  com- 
mitted at  the  implied  wish,  if  not  by  the  express  order 
of  the  emperor.  For  such  as  he  there  is  no  lack  of 
debased  agents  who  can  hear  the  unspoken  word  and 
fulfill  the  unvoiced  wish.  Xor  can  there  be  any  doubt 
that  the  emperor  murdered  Saint  Arnaud,  one  of  his 
chief  tools  in  the  coup  d'etat.  Saint  Arnaud  was  so 
foolish  as  to  quarrel  with  the  royal  assassin,  and  then, 
fearing  vengeance,  to  flee  and  to  return.  Monsieur 
Claude,  at  least,  has  no  doubt  of  the  real  inwardness  of 
what  followed: 

But  he  went  no  further  than  Antibes,  whence  he  again 
threatened  his  master  with  the  terrible  packet  containing  the 


orders  of  December,  written  and  signed  "L.  N.  L.uiiaparte," 
enjoining  him,  in  case  of  failure,  to  burn  Paris  (incendier 
Paris). 

Saint-Arnaud  returned  from  Antibes  and  resumed  his  port- 
folio as  minister  of  war.  In  it  lay  his  death  warrant.  He 
took  it  only  to  become,  shortly  after,  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  of  the  Crimea.  He  left  France  ill,  consumed  by  an 
unknown  malady — not  unknown  to  him,  nor  to  the  man  who 
had  given  him  that  death. 

It  was  indeed  a  strange  panorama  of  events  that 
passed  before  a  public  official  in  those  troublous  days. 
The  unseen  hand  of  the  player  seemed  to  wander  uncer- 
tainly over  the  board  as  though  in  doubt  whom  to  exalt 
and  whom  to  debase  or,  indeed,  as  though  it  were 
directed  by  the  very  spirit  of  Puck-like  mischief: 

I  have  seen,  after  the  events  of  June,  1848 — I  have  seen 
with  my  own  eyes  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  at  that 
very  time  aspiring  to  the  imperial  purple,  appear  in  the  box 
of  a  theatre  with  his  face  and  hands  dirty,  to  curry  favor  with 
the  sovereign  people  in  the  gallery. 

I  have  seen  Victor  Hugo,  standing  on  one  foot,  refuse  a 
stool  offered  to  him  from  below  by  the  malicious  Beranger, 
that  he  might  continue  the  cynosure  of  all  the  eyes  of  the 
adoring  crowd  that  acclaimed  him  from  the  gallery. 

I  have  seen  Rachel,  the  greatest  tragedienne  of  modern 
times,  who  had  had  for  her  Maecenases  the  courtiers  of  the 
most  liberal  of  monarchies,  sing  the  "Marseillaise"  before  the 
footlights,  and  then  drive  off  in  the  carriage  of  the  Caesars  to 
the  imperial  palace. 

I  have  seen  a  little  author,  who  could  not  pay  for  his 
glass  of  beer  at  the  Cafe  des  Mousquetaires,  faint  away  on 
hearing  a  fusillade  on  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  and  sign, 
three  days  later,  as  secretary*  of  the  Provisional  Government, 
the  proclamation  announcing  to  the  French  nation  the  appoint- 
ments of  its  new  sovereigns. 

I  have  seen  strolling  players,  of  the  lowest  class,  on  the  eve 
of  1848,  become  on  the  morrow  officers  of  the  body-guard  of 
Caussidiere. 

I  have  seen  actresses,  having  sung  upon  the  stage  the 
"Girondins"  and  the  "Chant  de  Depart,"  jump  into  the  coupes 
of  the  empire  which  were,  invariably,  stationed  from  11 
o'clock  till  midnight  at  the  side  doors"  of  the  minor  theatres. 

I  have  seen  the  wife  of  a  member  of  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment who,  the  night  before,  could  not  pay  her  coal  man, 
drive  to  the  theatre  in  one  of  the  carriages  of  the  ex-king, 
taking  the  precaution  to  stop  on  the  way  and  proudly  pay  that 
coal  bill. 

What  have  I  not  seen  ? 

One  final  extract  must  suffice.  We  are  introduced  to 
the  inimitable  Dumas  who,  during  one  of  his  periodic 
poverties  had  become  bankrupt  and  therefore  no  longer 
entitled  to  wear  the  ribbons  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
The  decoration — one  of  a  hundred  such — was  nothing 
to  him  and  he  had  forgotten  to  remove  it.  With  some 
qualms  of  official  shame  it  became  Monsieur  Claude's 
duty  to  remind  him  of  the  law : 

I  presented  myself  to  the  illustrious  writer.  I  explained 
to  him  the  unpleasant  errand  on  which  I  was  sent.  I  begged 
him  not  to  expose  himself  to  remark,  but  to  submit  to  the  law 
by  depriving  his  buttonhole  of  its  red  nobon,  inasmuch  as  he 
was  temporarily  marked  off  the  roll  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

"Very  well,  Papa  Claude,"  said  the  big  child,  wagging  his 
head  and  shrugging  his  shoulders  in  a  way  he  had.  "We'll 
conform  to  the  law." 

Then,  pulling  out  a  drawer  beneath  his  desk  (on  which  lay 
sheets  of  paper  covered  with  his  large  and  magnificent  writ- 
ing) this  colossus  of  the  feuilleton  showed  me  a  collection  of 
the  crosses  of  every  order  upon  earth,  saying  with  his  broad 
smile  : 

"What  will  you  give  for  all  that  hardware?" 

The  translator  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  dis- 
crimination with  which  she  has  condensed  the  original 
memoirs,  omitting  mere  verbiage  of  the  police  office  and 
preserving  only  what  is  of  national  and  historic  value. 
Twelve  portraits  of  celebrities  complete  a  valuable 
work. 

"Memoirs  of  Monsieur  Claude,"  translated  by  Kath- 
erine Prescott  Wormeley.  Published  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston;  $4. 


Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  wife  of  the  noted  financier, 
has  received  the  title  of  countess  from  Pope  Piux  X,  in 
recognition  of  her  numerous  benefactions.  She  is  said 
to  give  away  a  million  dollars  a  year  in  a  practical  and 
systematic  manner,  maintaining  an  office  and  a  corps 
of  clerks,  who  attend  to  the  details  of  distribution. 
She  has  built  one  cathedral,  five  churches,  numerous 
chapels,  and  two  hospitals,  endowed  rooms  in  several 
hospitals,  erected  monuments  to  mark  all  of  Vir- 
ginia's battlefields,  founded  thirteen  scholarships  for 
boys  and  scholarships  for  poor  girls  at  sixteen  col- 
leges, and  has  given  generously  to  many  other  religious, 
educational,  and  charitable  institutions. 


Henry  J.  Duveen,  who  not  long  ago  paid  more  than 
$5,000,000  for  the  famous  Rudolph  Kann  art  collection, 
began  life  as  a  blacksmith.  Mr.  Duveen  was  one  of  a 
number  of  young  Dutch  jews  who  left  their  native  land 
for  England.  Emigrating  to  Hull,  he  followed  his 
trade,  that  of  a  blacksmith,  for  some  time,  but  soon 
his  faculty  for  getting  on  asserted  itself.  He  went  to 
London  and  became  associated  with  a  Holborn  firm  of 
jewelers,  educated  himself  and  mastered  every  detail  of 
his  work.  Eventually  he  and  his  brother  established 
the  business  in  Bond  Street  which  has  become  famous 
all  over  the  world. 


Caruso,  the  tenor,  while  he  does  not  consider  him- 
self the  greatest  tenor  in  the  world,  believes  himself  to 
be  the  best  paid.  "I  have  signed  a  four  years'  con- 
tract," he  said  a  few  days  ago,  "and  the  conditions  are 
not  bad.  For  eighty  performances  annually  I  get 
$100,000.  To  this  is  added  the  $40,000  I  get  from  the 
gramophone  people,  not  to  mention  the  evenings  when  I 
sing  for  the  Goulds,  the  Vanderbilts,  and  others,  which 
brings  in  an  additional  $40,000.  Then  all  my  ex- 
penses, of  course,  are  paid  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House."  

Henri  Rochefort,  the  famous  French  journalist,  has 
apparently  grown  weary  of  writing  fiery  articles,  and 
has  become  a  dealer  in  art  curiosities. 
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BOOKS    AND    AUTHORS. 


By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


The  Secrets  of  the  i  atican,  by  Douglas 
Sladen.  Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  Philadelphia;  $5. 

A  better  name  might  perhaps  have  been 
chosen  and  one  less  suggestive  of  the  clan- 
destine and  the  concealed.  There  is,  indeed, 
nothing  of  the  kind  in  this  impressive  book, 
no  hint  or  suggestion  that  could  wound  the 
most  sensitive  conscience.  It  is  a  reverential 
survey  of  the  \  atican.  of  its  art  and  literary 
treasures  and  of  the  interior  life,  religious 
and  diplomatic,  which  epitomizes  the  Catholic 
Christendom  of  the  world. 

But  the  author  has  taken  advantage  of  his 
title  to  deal  especially  with  the  parts  of  the 
Vatican  with  which  the  average  visitor  is 
least  familiar.  He  merely  mentions  such  well- 
known  features  as  the  Sculpture  Galleries,  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  and  the  Pinacoteca,  passing  on 
to  the  history  of  the  Vatican  proper,  the  re- 
construction of  Old  St.  Peter's  and  the  church 
of  Constantine,  whose  vaults  contain  the 
tombs  of  twenty-six  mediaeval  Popes.  Then 
come  the  Vatican  libraries,  and  the  archives 
from  the  time  of  Pope  Saint  Damascus. 
There '  are  chapters  on  the  Paoline  and 
Leonine  chapels,  the  treasury  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  the  Pope's  private  apartments,  the 
Sala  Regia,  the  Coach  House,  the  Gallery  of 
the  Maps,  the  Sacristy,  and  the  Dome  of  St. 
Peter's.  Finany,  there  is  a  description  of  the 
Etruscan  Museum  and  the  Borgia  apartments. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
work  is  the  description  of  the  various  cere- 
monies which  accompany  the  death  and  the 
election  of  a  Pope,  and  the  creation  of  cardi- 
nals. Valuable,  too,  are  the  sections  devoted  to 
the  duties  of  the  secretary  of  state,  audiences 
with  the  Pope,  the  every-day  life  of  the  Vati- 
can, the  Papal  Court  and  its  officials,  and  the 
Sacred  Congregations  and  Pontifical  Commis- 
sions. 

The  author  is  to  be  complimented  upon  a 
monumental  and  successful  work,  a  work 
showing  patient  research  as  well  as  a  willing 
cooperation,  upon  the  part  of  high  officials  in 
the  Vatican.  He  writes  not  as  a  Roman 
Catholic,  but  as  a  warm  friend  and  admirer 
of  that  church  in  its  historic  and  broadly  hu- 
manitarian   aspect. 

His  style  is  delightfully  lucid  and  fluent 
with  all  the  characteristics  that  make  for  easy 
and  pleasant  reading.  The  mustrations  are 
admirable,  while  an  unusually  good  index 
completes  a  noteworthy  book  and  one  that  is 
likely  to  remain  for  a  long  time  without  a 
competitor. 

Conclusions  of  an  Everyday  Woman,  by 
Hildegarde  Gordon  Brown.  Published  by 
John  Lane  Company,  New  York;  $1.50. 

We  are  usefully  reminded  that  the  woman 
of  public  life,  the  woman  who  has  "views" 
and  who  intends  that  we  shall  know  them,  is 
not  yet  in  the  majority,  nor,  indeed,  in  any 
way  entitled  to  speak  as  the  representative  of 
a  sex.  The  greater  number  of  women  are, 
after  all,  still  in  the  home,  still  acting  as  wife, 
mother,  and  helpmate,  and  the  serious-minded 
people  who  dread  the  dissolution  of  society 
and  the  extinction  of  the  family  may  take 
heart  of  grace  in  the  remembrance  that  the 
"ninety  and  nine"  are  still  within  the  fold. 

The  author  tries  to  show  us  by  a  series  of 
sketches  just  how  the  average  woman  looks 
at  life.  She  is  a  little  severe,  this  average 
woman,  sometimes  a  little  caustic  and  ironical, 
but  she  is  always  a  woman  and  with  the  dig- 
nity that  rightfully  belongs  to  her.  She  tells 
us  about  women's  clubs,  and  shops,  the  re- 
spectability of  the  stage,  and  incompatibility. 
She  gently  ruminates  on  the  eccentricities  of 
life  and  the  incomprehensibleness  of  men,  on 
all  the  things  that  make  up  the  panorama  of 
the  day.  She  is  intimate,  reflective,  and 
clever,  not  in  all  of  her  sketches,  because  she 
is  an  everyday  woman,  but  they  are  all  read- 
able and  none  of  them  without  a  salutary 
wisdom. 

The   Romance    of   an   Old-Fashioned    Gentle- 
man, by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.     Published 
by   Charles   Scribner's    Sons,    New    York; 
$1.50. 
Ine  story  of  an  artist  who  is  commissioned 
to    paint    the    portrait   of    the    young   wife    of 
Judge    Colton    of    Maryland.     The    artist    and 
the   wife   are    left    alone    in    the   house   for   a 
month  while  the  judge  is   away.     On  his  re- 
turn   he    develops    a    baseless    suspicion    that 
causes  the  young  painter   to   leave  the  house 
abruptly  and  clouds  the  life  of  his  wife.     The 
plot    is    so    simple,    so   unaffected    as    to    give 
little  idea  of  the  charm  of  narrative  and  the 
singular    moral    wholesomeness   that   pervades 
it.     It  is  a  book  that  ought  to  be  read. 


By  Neva's  Waters,  by  John  R.  Carling.     Pub- 
lished bv   Little,   Brown   &   Co.,   Boston ; 
$1.50. 
The  average  reader  is  not  likely  to  inquire 
too   closely  into  the  authenticity  of  the  mod- 
ern historical  novel,  especially  when  it  deals 
with  the  domestic  rather  than  the  public  life 
of  European  potentates.     "By  Neva's  Waters" 
is  an  exceptional  book,  both  as  a  romance  and 
as  a  picture  of  international  life  at  the  court 
of  the  Czar  Paul  and  of  his  successor,  Alex- 
ander   tv  ;    First.     The    character    of    Wilfrid 
f,  the  adventurous  young  Englishman 
?oe     on  a  perilous  journey  to   Russia  to 


defend  the  character  of  an  unknown  in- 
amorata, is  well  drawn.  The  picture  of  the 
Czar  Paul  is  graphic  and  convincing.  The 
story  of  his  assassination  is  told  in  detail  and 
the  scene  of  the  dying  Czar  biting  deeply  into 
the  bootheel  of  his  murderer  is  one  not  soon 
to  be  forgotten.  Not  until  the  last  few  pages 
does  Wilfrid  Courtenay  learn  the  identity  of 
the  lovely  lady  for  whom  he  has  risked  so 
much,  and  if  the  author  takes  too  great  a 
liberty  with  the  reputation  of  a  Czarina  we 
can  forgive  it  in  appreciation  of  a  well-told 
story,  fascinating  on  its  own  account  and 
valuable  for  its  portrayal  of  a  period  and  of 
a  country  of  which  general  information  is 
none  too  great. 

The  Soul  Market,  by  Olive  Christian  Malvery. 
Published  by  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co., 
New  York;  $1.50. 
If  man's  noblest  study  is  man  we  must 
look  upon  such  writers  as  Olive  Christian 
Malvery  as  among  our  chief  instructors.  She 
has  helped  us  to  know  how  the  other  half 
of  mankind  lives  and  she  teaches  us  not  from 
the  lofty  platform  of  the  "reformer,"  but  from 
the  practical  position  of  a  toiler  in  the  ranks. 
Her  research  work  is  simply  invaluable. 
With  London  as  her  field  she  gets  into  the 
so-called  lower  strata  oi  life,  becomes  a  flower 
girl,  an  organ  grinder,  works  in  a  factory, 
hawks  flowers  in  the  street,  sells  candy,  and 
matches  and  old  clothes,  playing  the  game 
from  start  to  finish  with  a  whole-hearted  thor- 
oughness both  admirable  and  refreshing.  She 
knows,  too,  how  to  tell  her  story  and  the 
sympathy  with  which  it  palpitates  is  not  the 
least  of  its  many  charms. 


Christmasse    Tyde,    chosen    and    arranged    by 
Jennie    Day    Haines.     Published    by    Paul 
Elder  &  Co.,  San  Francisco ;  $2. 
This  is  a  collection  of  seasonable  quotations 
deserving    of    a    commendation    for    the    care 
with  which   English  literature  has  been  ran- 
sacked in  the  search  for  whatever  in  prose  or 
poetry   is    appropriate    to     the     season.     The 
decorations    are    very    tasteful,    the     type — a 
black-letter     antique — is     especially     designed, 
while    the    decorations,    colored    frontispiece, 
and  artistic  binding  help  in  the  production  of 
an   impressive   and   beautiful  book. 


Shakespeare's   Christmas   Gift   to    Queen   Bess 

in  the  year  1596,  by  Anna  Benneson  Mc- 

Mahan.     Published  by  A.   C.   McCIurg  & 

Co.,  Chicago ;  $1. 

A  very  pleasing  sketch  of  a  Shakespearean 

play  before  Queen  Elizabeth.     Many  historical 

characters  of  the  day  are  introduced  and  the 

style  is  quaint  and  attractive.     The  numerous 

illustrations  are  of  excellent  quality. 


Kentuckians    in    History    and    Literature,    by 

John    Wilson    Townsend.     Published    by 

The     Neale     Publishing     Company,     New 

York;   $2. 

The  author  explains  that  it  is  because  of 

his  love  for  Kentucky  that  "these  researches 

into    her    literature    and    history    have    been 

made    and    are    now   given    to    the    world    for 

what  they  are  worth." 


Maternity,  by  Henry  D.   Fry,  M.   D-,  Sc.   D. 
Published  by  The  Neale  Publishing  Com- 
pany, New  York;   $1.50. 
This    is    "a    book    for    the    lay    reader,    the 
medical  student,  and  the  trained  nurse."    The 
eminence  of  the  author  and  his  immense  ex- 
perience   render    his    advice    of    no    ordinary 
value. 

■*♦* 

An  Education  Series. 

The  "Pioneers  in  Education"  series  consists 
of  six  volumes,  each  issued  separately,  but  all 
by  Gabriel  Compayre.  The  volumes  comprise : 
(1)  "J-  J-  Rousseau,  and  Education  by  Na- 
ture" ;  (2)  "Herbert  Spencer,  and  Scientific 
Education";  (3)  "Pestalozzi,  and  Elementary 
Education" ;  (4)  "Herbart,  and  Education  by 
Instruction";  (5)  "Montaigne,  and  Education 
of  the  Judgment" ;  (6)  "Horace  Mann,  and 
the  Public-School  System  of  the  United 
States."  The  series  is  published  by  T.  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York  (90  cents  the 
volume). 

Mr.  Compayre's  own  eminence  in  the  edu- 
cational world  gives  a  peculiar  value  to  his 
critical  comments  upon  scholastic  pioneers. 
He  writes  with  a  pleasant  lucidity,  he  is  evi- 
dently a  master  of  his  subject,  and  he  has 
the  devotion  that  produces  vigor  and  com- 
municates enthusiasm.  From  the  historical 
point  of  view  the  author  has  done  an  irre- 
proachable work.  That  he  should  recognize 
the  comparative  failure  of  our  system  in  spite 
of  its  gigantic  attendance  roll  is,  perhaps,  not 
to  be  expected.  Enumerating  the  features 
that  would  be  a  disappointment  to  Horace 
Mann  if  he  could  return  to  the  scene  of  his 
educational  labors,  he  mentions  alcoholism, 
the  spread  of  militarism,  etc.,  but  there  is  no 
suggestion  that  the  great  educator  would  de- 
plore the  widening  chasm  between  the  educa- 
tion of  the  child  and  the  occupations  of  the 
man  or  the  dominance  of  fads  and  fancies  in 
the  schoolhouse  where  there  should  be  a 
preparation  for  the  practical  duties  of  life. 
■++** 

The  American  Book  Company,  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  and  Chicago,  have  issued  "A 
Book  of  Plays  for  Little  Actors,"  by  Emma 
L.  Johnston  and  Madelene  D.  Barnum. 


/  Never  Dine 
Without  It." 


I  find  it  gives  an  appetizing  relish  to  an  otherwise 
insipid  dish.  I  like  it  on  Soups,  Stews  and  Hashes.  It 
greatly  improves  Steaks,  Roast  Meats  and  Chops. 

Lea  &  Perrins' 
Sauce 

THE    ORIGINAL    WORCESTERSHIRE 

Just  a  little  on  Cheese  is  a  necessary  finishing  touch. 
Without  it  no  Rarebit  is  complete.    It  is  agood  digestive. 


Beware  of  Imitations. 


John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agents,  New  York. 


Books  at  Cost  and  Less 

We  go  out  of  business  on  Van  Ness  Ave.,  and  before  moving  into 
new  Market  Street  store  will  sell  entire  stock  at  discounts  of  10.  20  and  30 
per  cent.  Many  books  at  half  price.  For  cash  only  at  these  prices. 
Come  earl}'. 

Blake's  Book  Store 

At  present  at  646  Van  Ness  Ave. 
After  Jan.  I,  1908,  at  0  jj.-6j6  Market  St.,  below  the  Chronicle  Bldg. 


CHRISTMAS    GIFTS   at 


Gum  p's 


An  endless  variety  of  every  type  of  art  goods  to  choose  from — China, 
Glassware,  Desk  Sets,  Electroliers,  Marbles,  Bronzes  and  Rugs  give  prac- 
tical suggestions  to  the  shopper.  In  our  Oriental  Department  you  can  find 
many  quaint,  inexpensive  gifts.     Inspection  and  comparison  of  prices  are 

invited-  OPEN   EVENINGS 

1645  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  Just  Below  Van  Ness 


California  Limited 


Best  for  equipment, 
scenery.  A  first- 
exclusive  use  of  first- 
trip  on  the  Santa 
east    assures    perfect 


speed,  service,  safety, 
class  train  for  the 
class  passengers.  A 
Fe  Limited  to  the 
satisfaction. 


Call,  write  or  phone 

F.  W.  PRINCE,  City  Ticket  Agent 


673  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Phone  Temporary  315 


December  21,  1907. 
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BOOKS    AND    AUTHORS. 


By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


The  Apple  of  uiscord,  by  Earle  Ashley  Wal- 
cott.  Published  by  The  Eobbs-Merrill 
Company,  Indianapolis;  $1.50. 
This  is  a  story  of  early  San  Francisco,  of 
the  days  of  Governor  Stanford  and  of  Denis 
Kearney.  The  story  opens  with  the  first  mut- 
terings  of  the  anti-Chinese  riots.  We  are  in- 
troduced to  the  redoubtable  Kearney,  who 
seems  to  be  far  less  provocative  in  fiction  than 
in  the  history  of  those  critical  days.  We  are 
shown  a  meeting  at  the  House  of  Blazes  on 
Natoma  Street,  where  polyglot  conspirators 
mutually  fan  the  fires  of  their  grievances  and 
stimulate  each  other  to  great  deeds.  The 
story  oscillates  between  Van  Ness  Avenue, 
where  live  Colonel  Kendrick  and  his  niece, 
and  Chinatown,  ruled  by  that  inscrutable 
Machiavelli,  big  Sam,  who  dispenses  justice 
among  the  highbinders  and  is  mysteriously 
aware  of  everything  that  is  going  on  in  each 
quarter  of  the  city.  The  general  fighting  which 
was  the  culmination  of  Kearney's  incen- 
diarism are  well  described  and  the  counter- 
moves  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  under  Wil- 
liam T.  Coleman.  The  author  confesses  to 
certain  slight  liberties  with  chronology  that  do 
not  in  any  way  mar  a  decidedly  clever  ro- 
mance. There  is,  of  course,  a  love  plot  be- 
tween the  hero  and  the  colonel's  niece  and 
the  curtain  rings  down  on  a  scene  of  peace, 
civic  and  domestic. 


The  Congo  and  the  Coasts  of  Africa,  by 
Richard  Harding  Davis.  Published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York ; 
$1.50. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  to  the  majority  of 
Americans  the  Congo  and  its  problems  are 
simply  a  weariness.  If  Mr.  Davis's  vivid  and 
convincing  book  can  but  serve  to  remind  us 
that  we  have  a  moral  responsibility  for  the 
people  of  this  dreadful  land  it  will  fulfill  its 
purpose.  The  government  of  the  United  States 
is  one  of  fourteen  governments  under  formal 
pledge  to  protect  these  people  and  to  care  for 
their  "material  and  moral  welfare."  Those 
who  wish  to  know  the  completeness  with 
which  this  pledge  has  been  violated  should 
read  Mr.  Davis's  book,  not  as  being  neces- 
sarily conclusive,  but  in  confirmation  of  the 
flood  of  impartial  testimony  which  civilization 
has  received  and  ignored. 

The  author  has  done  his  work  well  and 
with  a  vivacity  that  makes  good  reading.  He 
was  not  on  a  hunt  for  atrocities ;  indeed,  he 
seems  to  have  avoided  them,  content  to  record 
facts  impartially  and  to  present  a  record  in 
which  there  is  no  malice.  What  he  actually 
saw  leads  him  to  say: 

The  dogs  in  the  kennels  on  my  farm  are  bet- 
ter housed,  better  fed,  and  much  better  cared  for, 
whether  ill  or  well,  than  are  the  twenty  millions 
of  blacks  along  the  Congo  River.  And  that  these 
human  beings  are  so  ill  treated  is  due  absolutely 
to  the  cupidity  of  one  man,  and  to  the  apathy  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  And  it  is  due  as  much  to 
the  apathy  and  indifference  of  whoever  may  read 
this  as  to  the  silence  of  Elihu  Root  or  Sir  Edward 
Grey. 

The  Fire  Divine,  by   Richard  Watson   Gilder. 

Published  by  the  Century  Company,  New 

York;  $1. 
If  Mr.  Gilder  should  fail  to  find  the  au- 
dience that  he  deserves  it  will  be  because 
the  popular  taste  for  poetry  has  fallen  below 
his  high  level.  He  will  certainly  get  small 
applause  from  those  whose  criterion  of 
poetry  is  the  success  with  which  the  dic- 
tionary has  been  disembowelled  and  safely 
delivered  of  verbal  monstrosities  that  had  bet- 
ter never  been  born.  But  wherever  there  is 
a  love  for  things  of  good  repute,  for  domestic 
virtues,  for  the  sweet  familiarities  of  daily  life, 
there,  too,  will  be  a  welcome  for  Mr.  Gilder. 
His  tributes  to  celebrities,  and  there  are  many 
of  them,  are  well  done.  He  writes  of  Wag- 
ner, of  Schurz,  George  MacDonal_,  Josephine 
Shaw  Russell,  and  many  others  of  like  kind. 
His  heroes  and  heroines  are  not  his  alone,  but 
belong  equally  to  the  world  of  worthy  people. 
Those  who  think  that  the  poet  should  be  au- 
dacious, electric,  and  destructive  will  find 
small  enjoyment  from  this  choice  little  book, 
but  those  who  value  high  traditions  in  poetry 
with  a  pure  simplicity  of  thought  and  style 
will  be  well   rewarded  by  its  perusal. 


The  Ivory  Gate,  by  Armistead  C.  Gordon. 
Published  by  The  Neale  Publishing  Com- 
pany, New  York  and  Washington;  $1.25. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Gordon's 
verses,  published  from  time  to  time  in  news- 
papers and  magazines,  will  gladly  embrace  the 
present  opportunity  of  adding  his  choice  little 
volume  to  their  shelves.  All  of  his  verse  is 
pleasing,  in  some  cases  piquant  and  fanciful, 
in  others  retrospective  and  romantic.  Mr. 
Gordon's  work  belongs  emphatically  to  the 
literature  that  is  wholly  untouched  by  the  de- 
cadence that  it  is  momentarily  fashionable  to 
applaud.  It  is  based  upon  the  human  senti- 
ment that  is  perpetual. 


Portraits  and  Portrait  Painting,  by  Estelle  M. 

Hurll.     Published   by   L.    C.    Page  &   Co., 

Boston;    S2.50. 

ihis  is  a  survey  of  portrait  painting  from 

the    Middle    Ages    to    the    present    day,    with 

numerous     well     executed    illustrations.     The 

author  tells  us  that   the  first  quality  of  great 


portraiture  is  the  power  to  reveal  inner  char- 
acter, and  to  seize  upon  those  instantaneous 
flashes  when  the  mask  is  dropped.  Next  in 
mportance  comes  lifelikeness,  such  as  is  found 
in  the  early  military  groups  by  Franz  Hals, 
where  the  figures  seem  almost  to  walk  out  of 
their  frames.  Third  in  position  comes  the 
degree  of  likeness,  and  this  would  ordinarily 
be  ranked  by  the  uninitiated  in  the  first  place. 
But  it  is  only  in  comparatively  recent  times 
with  the  advance  of  technique  that  likeness 
has  been  much  of  a  possibility  or,  indeed,  of 
a  desideratum,  and  the  author  still  gives  it 
a  subsidiary  although   an  important  value. 

the  book  .s  interesting  and  instructive,  es- 
pecially to  those  who,  through  lack  of  in- 
struction, have  failed  to  appreciate  the  master- 
pieces of  portraiture. 


When    Hawkins    Sailed    the    Sea,    by    Tinsley 
Pratt.     Published     by     Brentano's,     New 
York;  $1.25. 
A    capital    combination    of    fiction    and    his- 
tory.    The   chief  incidents — more  particularly 
the    events    which    occurred    at    San    Juan    de 
Ulloa — are  accurately  told,  while  the  form  is 
well  adapted  for  the  reading  of  boys. 


The    Knight    of    the    Silver    Star,    by    Percy 

Brebner.     Published    by    R.    F.    Fenno    & 

Co.,  New  York;  $1. 

A  story  of  love  and  romance  in  the  olden 

days.     Those  who  love  adventure  and  fighting 

will  find  them  here  in  their  every  form. 


New  Publications. 
The  "Abbey  Classics,"  published  by  Paul 
Elder  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  have  been  en- 
riched by  two  choice  little  volumes,  Lowell's 
"The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal"  and  Longfellow's 
"The  Building  of  the  Ship"  (60  cents  each). 
The  introductions  by  Walter  Taylor  Field  are 
well  written  and  useful. 

The  American  Book  Company,  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  and  Chicago,  have  published  a 
little  book  by  Julia  Augusta  Schwartz  present- 
ing seventeen  of  the  most  famous  pictures  of 
children  with  the  stories  of  the  painting  and 
the  biographies  of  the  artists.  Price,  40 
cents.  The  same  company  has  also  issued 
Newton    &    Treat's    "Outline    for    Review    in 


English  History"  (25  cents)  and  "The  Story 
of  Two  Boys,"  retold  by  Clifton  Johnson  and 
based  on  tne  Sandford  and  Merton  plan. 
Price,  35  cents. 

"A     Christmas     Anthology,"     published     by  i 
Thomas    Y.    Crowell    &    Co.,    New    York    (50 
cents)    is   a    collection    of   carols    and   poems 
old  and  new  in  honor  of  the  Yuletide. 

Lovers    of    Tennyson     will    appreciate    the  i 
"Tennyson    Calendar,"   selected   and    arranged 
by    Anna    Harris    Smith     and     published     by 
Thomas    Y.    Crowell    &    Co.,    New    York    (50  | 
cents). 

A  service  to  scholarship  has  been  ren-  i 
dered  by  the  four  volumes  of  "Ancient  He- 
brew Literature"  arranged  by  the  Reverend 
R.  Bruce  Taylor  and  published  by  E.  P.  Dut-  , 
ton  &  Co.,  New  York.  This  important  work 
appears  in  "Everyman's  Library,"  which  has 
already  attained  to  comfortable  dimensions. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  issued 
a  very  attractive  edition  of  Macaulay's  "Lays 
of  Ancient  Rome"  ($1).  But  the  colored  il- 
lustrations should  have  been  more  in  con- 
formity with  the  text. 


The 


PATENTED 


RIMLESS  EYEGLASSES 

are  Guaranteed 

BREAK 
CHIP 

LOOSEN 


TO 


NOT 

TfieOcularium 

/309  VAN  NESS  AVE. 
Bet.  BUSH  and  SUTTER  STS. 


Sir  Gilbert  Parker's  latest  novel,  "The 
Weavers,"  has  been  the  special  object  of  com- 
ment abroad,  every  English  reviewer  having 
traced  the  principal  characters  to  real  proto- 
types, despite  the  forewarning  of  the  author 
that  no  prototype  existed.  The  young  hero, 
David,  crusading  for  Egypt,  is  identified  with 
General  Gordon ;  the  genial  old  statesman 
Windlehurst  with  Lord  Beaconsfield,  the  as- 
piring young  Eglington  with  both  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill  and  his  son  Winston.  The 
hero  of  Gertrude  Atherton's  "Ancestors"  is  a 
young  Englishman,  surpassingly  able,  whom 
the  London  press  has  pointed  out  as  also  bear- 
ing a  marked  resemblance  to  Winston 
Churchill.  If  the  book  is  prophetic,  says  the 
Daily  Chronicle,  he  may  find  himself  one  day 
boss  of  San  Francisco  and  later  on  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  two  types  in  the 
two  novels  are  so  different  that  if  they  are 
both  cut  from  the  pattern  of  Mr.  Churchill, 
it  is  evident  that  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  and  Mrs. 
Atherton  have  distinct  opinions  of  his  per- 
sonality. 


JUST   A    BOOK    STORE 

Robertson's 

1539  Van  Ness  Ave. 

NEAR  PINE 
"Next  to  the  White  House*' 


PHOTOGRAPH  OF 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson 

For  Christmas  Gift 


His  latest  and  best  picture.  Tastefully  mounted, 
suitable  for  framing  S3. 00.  Unmounted  $2.50.  To 
be  had  at  Paul  Elder  &  Co.,  Vickery.  Atkins  & 
Torrey.  and  all  bookstores,  or  from  Alan  Osbourue, 
1100  Lombard  Street,  San  Francisco. 


SENT  FREE 


Unitarian  Sermons 
and  other  religious  lit- 
erature, also  papers. 
Address  Post  Office  Hission,  1032  High  Street,  Dedham,  Mass. 


The  Hibernia  Savings  and  Loan  Society 


INCORPORATED  1864 


Corner  Market,  McAllister  and  Jones  Streets 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


The  objects  for  which  this  association  is  formed  are,  that  by 
its  operations  the  depositor  thereof  may  be  able  to  find  a 

SECURE  AND  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENT  FOR  SMALL  SAVINGS 

And  borrowers  may  have  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  horn  it 
the  use  of  moderate  capital,  on  giving  good  and  sufficient  security  for  the  use  of  the  same 


OFFICERS 
President      .       .       .       JAMES  R.  KELLY 
Secretary  and  Treasurer       .       .       R.  M.  TOBIN 
Attorneys       .       .        .       TOBIN  &  TOBIN 


Any  person  can  become  a  depositor  of  this  society  on  subscribing  to  the  by-laws 

Deposits  can  be  made  from  $1  up  to  $3,000.      Loans  made  on  Secunty  of  Real  Estate 

within  the  City  and  County 


Bank  open  daily  from  10  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.     Sundays  and  Holidays  excepted 
Saturdays  from  1 0  a.  m.  to  1 2  m. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Some  Children's  Books. 

Every  succeeding  Christmas  sees  a  greater 
variety  in  the  books  written  especially  for 
children  and  it  is  not  easy  to  discriminate 
between  their  various  excellences.  It  may  be 
admitted  that  a  greater  splendor  of  form  is 
not  always  accompanied  with  a  corresponding 
merit  in  the  books  themselves.  If  we  adopt 
the  test  that  no  book  is  suited  to  children  that 
can  not  be  read  with  interest  by  adults  we 
must  at  once  pass  over  a  considerable  number 
of  handsome  volumes.  But  there  will  still  be 
enough  left  to  satisfy  the  most  critical  taste. 

Among  these  may  be  mentioned  "The  Voy- 
age of  the  Wishbone  Boat,"  published  by  H. 
M.  Caldwell  Company,  New  York,  and  Boston. 
The  marginal  illustrations  are  good,  while  the 
colored    illustrations    are    quaint    and    artistic. 

"Father  and  Baby  Plays,"  by  Emilie  Pouls- 
son,  published  by  The  Century  Company,  New 
York  ($1.25),  is  an  ingenious  effort  to  put 
the  father  on  an  equality  with  the  mother  in 
the  minds  of  children  by  making  the  pater- 
nal figure  the  central  one  in  nursery  rhyme 
and  game.     The  illustrations  are  good. 

"In  Old  School  Days,"  by  Will  Carleton, 
published  by  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.,  New  York 
($1.60),  is  a  handsome  book  of  commemora- 
tive verses,  finely  decorated  and  illustrated. 

"Let's  Pretend,"  by  Clifton  Bingham,  with 
illustrations  by  Edith  A.  Cubith,  published  by 
E.  P.  Dutton"&  Co.,  New  York  ($1),  is  a 
brightly  illustrated  book  of  rhymes  for  the 
nursery- 

"Billy  Whiskers,  Jr.,"  by  Frances  Trego 
Montgomery,  published  by  Brewer,  Barse  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  centres  around  the  figure  of  a 
goat  and  is  for  young  children. 

"The  Jeweled  Toad,"  by  Israel  M.  John- 
ston, published  by  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Com- 
pany, Indianapolis,  is  a  very  clever  and  well 
illustrated  story  for  the  nursery. 

"Santa  Claus's  Twin  Brother,"  by  Frances 
Trego  Montgomery,  published  by  Brewer, 
Barse  &  Co.,  Chicago,  is  a  good  story  for 
young  children  and  with  plenty  of  good  pic- 
tures. 

"Little  Travelers  Around  the  World,"  by 
Helen  Coleman,  published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  & 
Co.,  New  York  ($1.50),  is  well  designed  to 
give  children  an  interest  in  geography.  The 
descriptive  matter  is  well  written,  while  the 
illustrations,  colored  and  plain,  upon  every 
page  are  of  the  best  kind. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  issued 
six  diminutive  volumes  in  the  "Little  Mother" 
series,  50  cents  each.  Five  of  them  are  con- 
cerned with  the  adventures  of  certain  Baby 
Bears,  while  the  sixth  has  to  do  with  a  whim- 
sicality called  Edward  Buttoneye.  These 
little  volumes  will  bring  delight  into  any  well- 
ordered  nursery. 

Mrs.  Edwin  HohJer  has  written  a  Christ- 
mas story  called  "Peter."  For  big  children 
nothing  could  be  much  better.  Published  by 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York ;  $1.25. 


New  Publications. 

"Memoires  d'  un  Collegien,"  edited  by  J. 
L.  Borgerhoff,  has  been  issued  by  the  Ameri- 
can Book  Company,  New  York,  Cincinnati, 
and   Chicago    (50   cents). 

From  Duffield  &  Co.,  New  York,  come  "A 
.Book  of  American  Humor  in  Prose"  and  "A 
Book  of  American  Humor  in  Verse,"  both  of 
dainty  binding  and  get-up  and  with  many 
good  illustrations. 

"The  Musician's  Library,"  published  by  Oli- 
ver Ditson  Company,  Boston,  now  contains 
forty  volumes,  the  latest  addition  being 
"Wagner  Lyrics  for  Baritone  and  Bass" 
($1.50,  in  cloth;  gilt,  $2.50),  containing  the 
two  ballads  for  low  voice,  the  arias  from  the 
earlier  operas,  and  the  superb  lyric  episodes 
from  the  later  dramas,  together  with  portrait 
and  interesting   editorial   matter.    • 

The  "Handy  Volume  Classics,"  published 
by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York  (35 
cents),  is  already  a  library  in  itself.  It  now 
contains  nearly  two  hundred  volumes,  cover- 
ing nearly  the  whole  field  of  literature,  and 
of  compact  and  attractive  appearance.  Among 
late  additions  are  "Religio  Medici,"  by 
Browne ;  "Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius" ; 
"Natural  Law,"  by  Drummond,  and  "Cape 
Cod,"  by  Thoreau. 


De  Pachmann  and  Mrae.  Carreno. 
Mme.  Teresa  Carreno,  who  made  her  first 
reappearance  in  this  country  in  Chicago,  after 
an  absence  of  several  years  and  a  recent  suc- 
cessful Australian  tour,  seems  to  have  lost 
none  of  her  hold  on  the  American  music- 
loving  public,  secured  in  her  first  tour  so  long 
ago  as  1872.  Recently  Mme.  Carreno  related 
this  incident  as  an  illustration  of  what  is 
known  as  the  artistic  temperament : 

"At  the  time  of  this  adventure  I  had  never 
heard  or  seen  de  Pachmann.  I  was  playing  in 
St.  James's  Hall,  London,  and  the  public  was 
kind  enough  to  be  very  enthusiastic.  But  my 
attention  was  particularly  attracted  by  a  little 
man,  who  looked  like  a  Protestant  minister,  and 
who  stood  up  in  his  chair  and  shouted  and  ap- 
plauded wildly.  Naturally,  my  curiosity  was  ex- 
cited by  such  a  marked  display  of  enthusiasm,  and 
I  asked  my  manager,  Mr.  Vert,  who  the  dem- 
onstrative person  might  be. 

"  'But  don't  you  know?'  he  answered.  'That  is 
de  Pacl  nann.' 

"It  as  the  height  of  the  London  season  and 
^  e      concert      the      small      greenroom     was 


crowded,  for  I  have  many  friends  there,  and 
Busoni,  Godowski,  and  Rosenthal  were  also  filling 
engagements  in  the  city,  and  with  several  other 
artists  of  equal  eminence  had  been  kind  enough 
to  attend  my  recital.  Suddenly  there  was  a  com- 
motion at  the  door  and  de  Pachmann  entered. 
Talking  in  a  most  excited  manner  he  forced  his 
way  to  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  falling  on  his 
knees    before    me    declaimed: 

"  'So,  madame,  on  my  knees,  do  I  acknowledge 
your  supremacy!  Queen  of  pianists!  Most  glori- 
ous of  artists.  Regal  woman!'  And  turning  to 
Godowski,  Busoni,  Rosenthal,  and  the  rest,  he 
commanded   that  they,   too,    kneel. 

"Well,  it  made  me  sick,"  Mme.  Carreno  con- 
tinued, colloquially,  but  emphatically.  "Such  ex- 
travagance was,  to  say  the  least,  embarrassing, 
but  though  I  finally  persuaded  Mr.  de  Pachmann 
to  stand,  he  continued  to  overwhelm  me  with  com- 
pliments. At  last,  however,  Mr.  Vert  persuaded 
him  to  leave,  and  though  most  of  my  friends  had 
left,  and  those  who  remained  were  as  sick  with 
long  repressed  merriment  as  I  was  with  mortifica- 
tion, we  were  just  beginning  to  feel  comfortable 
when  the  door  was  again  opened  suddenly  and  de 
Pachmann  returned,  like  the  music  master  in  the 
'Barber  of  Seville,"  to  add  one  more  word  of  ex- 
travagant   compliment. 

"  'Your  sixth  rhapsodie!'  he  cried.  'I  have 
heard  it  from  Liszt  himself,  and  not  even  he  could 
play  it  so!' 

"A  year  later  my  daughter,  Teresita,  met  de 
Pachmann  in  Berlin.  'I  know  your  mother,'  he 
said.  'A  beautiful  woman!  But  she  should  not 
try  to  play  the  piano!'  " 


Charles  Eliot  Norton  was  eighty  years  old 
on  the  16th  of  November,  and  his  birthday 
was  appropriately  celebrated  by  the  students 
and  graduates  of  Harvard  University,  who 
presented  him  with  an  address ;  another  ad- 
dress came  from  the  Ruskin  Society  of  Glas- 
gow. His  birthday  was  pretty  generally  re- 
membered, and  Mrs.  Edith  Wharton  sent  him 
a  sonnet  which  she  had  written  for  the  occa- 
sion. Professor  Norton  is  the  very  last  of 
a  generation  of  cultivated  and  accomplished 
literary  men,  and  of  professors,  the  like  of 
whom  are  not  known  today.  He  was  espe- 
cially the  friend  of  Longfellow,  Lowell,  God- 
kin,  John  Field — that  universal  friend  of  the 
great — and  of  George  William  Curtis,  whose 
neighbor  he  was  at  Ashfield  for  nearly  forty 
summers.  He  was  the  American  friend  of 
Carlyle,  of  Tennyson,  of  Browning,  and  a 
host  of  others.  He  was  teacher  of  art  at 
Harvard,  and  men  obtained  a  sense  oi  the 
beautiful  from  his  presence  as  well  as  his  talk. 
He  wrote  a  beautiful  translation  of  Dante. 
He  was  an  editor  of  The  North  American  Re- 


Henry  Labouchere,  the  well-known  Eng- 
liesh  publicist  and  proprietor  of  Truth,  once 
met  a  deputation  of  suffragists  in  the  lobby 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  says  of  the 
encounter;  "They  all  talked  at  the  same  time. 
After  listening  for  a  few  minutes  I  said : 
'Ladies,  although  your  arguments  may  not 
persuade  me,  I  am  particularly  susceptible  to 
female  beauty,  and  I  am  afraid  that  this  may 
influence  my  judgment  if  I  stay  any  longer.' 
The  compliment  was  enough,  and  they  all, 
I  think,  felt  that  my  heart  was  in  the  right 
place,  if  my  judgment  was  not." 


Clubbing  List. 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers, 
and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we 
are  enabled  to  make  the  following  offer,  open 
to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  .office.  Sub- 
scribers in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern 
periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of 
expiration  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes: 

American  Magazine  and  Argonaut $4-^5 

Argosy    and    Argonaut 4.40 

Atlantic  Monthly   and  Argonaut 6.70 

Blackwood's  Magazine   and   Argonaut . . .    6.20 

Century  and  Argonaut 7.00 

Commoner   and   Argonaut 4.10 

Cosmopolitan  and  Argonaut 4-J5 

Current  Literature  and  Argonaut 5.90 

English   Illustrated   Magazine   and   Argo- 
naut         4.70 

Forum  and  Argonaut 6.00 

Harper's  Bazaar  and  Argonaut 4.35 

Harper's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.70 

Harper's  Weekly  and  Argonaut 6.70 

House  Beautiful  and  Argonaut 4.7s 

International  Magazine  and  Argonaut...    4.50 

ludge  and  Argonaut 7.50 

Leslie's    Weekly    and   Argonaut 6.70 

Life   and  Argonaut 7.75 

Lippincott's  Magazine  and  Argonaut. .. .    5.2.5 

Littell's  Living  Age  and  Argonaut 0,00 

Mexican  Herald  and  Argonaut 10.50 

Munsey's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 4.40 

Nineteenth   Century  and  Argonaut 7.2s 

North  American  Review  and  Argonaut..    8.00 

Out   West  and  Argonaut 5.25 

Overland  Monthly  and  Argonaut 4-50 

Political    Science    Quarterly    and    Argo- 
naut         4.90 

Puck    and   Argonaut 7.50 

Review  of  Reviews  and  Argonaut 5.00 

Scribner's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.23 

Smart  Set  and  Argonaut 5.25 

St.  Nicholas  and  Argonaut 6.00 

Sunset  and  Argonaut .- 4.25 

Theatre  Magazine  and  Argonaut 5.75 

Thrice-a-Week  New   York   World   (Dem- 
ocratic)  and  Argonaut .  .  .  ^ 4.25 

Weekly  New  York  Tribune  (Republican) 

and  Argonaut   4.50 

Weekly  New  York  Tribune,  Weekly  New 
York  World,  and  Argonaut 5.25 


New  California  Jockey  Club 

"P    A/^TIVT^     AT  EMERYVILLE 

iVrVV^lrNO  CALIFORNIA 

Every  Week  Day    -    Rain  or  Shine 


STAKES  TO  BE  RUN  FOR  SEASON  1907-1908 

-         -         -    $10,000 


13.     Burns   Handicap   (Guaranteed) 
To  be  run  for  Jan.  25,  1908. 

17.     California  Derby 

To  be  run  for  Feb.  22,  1908. 

7.     Christmas  Handicap 

To  be  run  for  Dec.  25,  1907. 

19.     Waterhouse  Cup 

To  be  run  for  Feb.  29,  1908. 

25.     Gebhard  Handicap     -     - 

To  be  run  for  March  28,  1908. 

21.     Thornton  Stakes 

To  be  run  for  March  14,  1908. 

1.     Opening  Handicap 

To  be  run  for  Nov.  9,  1907. 

3.  Thanksgiving  Handicap  -   Added  Money, 

To  be  run  for  Nov.  28,  1907. 

4.  Crocker  Selling  Stakes 

To  be  run  for  Dec.  7,  1907. 

5.  Pacific-Union  Handicap 

To  be  run  for  Dec.  14,  1907. 


Added  Money, 
Added  Money, 
Added  Money, 
Added  Money, 
Added  Money, 
Added  Money, 


9.     New  Year  Handicap 

To  be  run  for  Jan.  1,  1908. 

10.  Follansbee  Handicap 

To  be  run  for  Jan.  4,  1908. 

11.  Andrew  Selling  Stakes 

To  be  run  for  Jan.  11,  1908. 

12.  Lissak  Handicap 

To  be  run  for  Jan.  18,  1908. 

15.  California  Oaks 

To  be  run  for  Feb.  1,   1908. 

16.  Palace  Hotel  Handicap    -    Added  Money, 

To  be  run  for  Feb.  8,  1908. 


Added  Money, 
Added  Money, 
Added  Money, 
Added  Money, 
Added  Money, 
Added  Money, 
Added  Money, 


24.     Bell  Stakes       -       -       - 

To  be  run  for  March  21,  1908. 

2.     Oakland  Handicap 

To  be  run  for  Nov.  16,  1907. 

6.      Sacramento  Handicap 

To  be  run  for  Dec.  21,  1907. 

8.      Portland  Handicap 

To  be  run  for  Dec.  28,  1907. 

14.      San  Jose  Handicap 

To  be  run  for  Jan.  29,  1908. 

22.  Gunst  Stakes 

To  be  run  for  Feb.  15,  1908. 

18.     Yosemite  Handicap 

To  be  run  for  Feb.  26,  1908. 

23.  Undine  Stakes 

To  be  run  for  March  7,  1908. 

20.      Monterey  Selling  Stakes 

To  be  run  for  March  11,  1908. 


Added  Money, 
Added  Money, 
Added  Money, 
Added^Money, 
Added  Money, 
Added  Money, 
Added  Money, 
Added  Money, 
Added  Money, 


California  Futurity  to  be  run  m    1  909 
California  Futurity  to  be  run  in    1910 

Entries  for  Futurities  close  Dec.  31,1 907 


5,000 

3,000 

3,000 

2,500 

2,500 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 


PERCY  W.  TREAT,  Secretary 


THOS.  H.  WILLIAMS,  President 


December  21,  1907. 
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CHRISTMAS    GIFTS. 
A  Monologue. 

Mrs.  Blessed  Givek  roN  (to  herself  as 
she  is  looking  over  the  gifts  xoith  which  she 
intends  to  inflict  her  friends) — This  5-cent 
Christmas  card  really  looks  dreadfully  small 
to  give  Aunt  Martha,  but  what  more  can  she 
expect?  She's  blind  and  deaf  and  would  not 
know  the  difference  between  a  real  Russian 
samovar  of  beaten  copper  and  a  tin  kettle.  I 
think  the  fact  that  she's  remembered  at  all 
should  cheer  her  wonderfully.  To  be  sure, 
she  needs  warm  clothing,  delicacies  and  com- 
forts, but  there  are  nearer  relatives  who 
should  furnish  these,  and  even  an  old  woman 
of  seventy  years  of  age  should  have  the 
aesthetic  side  of  nature  catered  to  and  that's 
the  reason  I'm  sending  her  this  artistic  card. 
The  sentiment  is  so  pretty  :  "Love  the  giver." 
I  trust  she  is  grateful  enough  to  do  this  with- 
out this  stimulus,  however,  for  I've  given  her 
all  my  discarded  Paris  hats  and  half-worn  kid 
gloves  for  fully  five  years.  To  be  sure,  a 
bed-ridden  old  woman  has  little  opportunity 
to  wear  such  things,  but  it  shows  her  that 
I  am  charitably  inclined  and  willing  to  do 
what  I  can  for  her. 

Of  course,  Uncle  Bowen  will  send  some- 
thing handsome;  he  always  does,  and  I'll 
simply  have  to  give  him  something  equally 
valuable.  I  hope  this  silver  clock  will  meet 
with  his  approval.  The  cost  was  outrageous 
— I  shall  always  believe  I  was  overcharged 
for  that  timepiece.  I  should  not  have  bought 
it  of  Sterling  &  Plate  if  I  had  not  wanted 
their  name  upon  the  box.  Uncle  Bowen  is  so 
coldly  critical  and  notices  the  difference  so 
readily.  I  could  have  saved  98  cents  by 
buying  it  of  a  department  store. 

Oh  dear,  I  wonder  it  I  have  done  the  right 
thing  by  buying  these  vellum-bound  de  luxe 
books  for  Aunt  Bowen.  She's  shamefully 
rich  and  has  no  children.  When  she  dies 
may — but  I  haven't  time  to  indulge  these 
pleasant  thoughts  now.  1  mean  to  nestle  up 
close  to  her  affections,  however,  even  if  it 
does  cut  down  the  Christmas  gifts  of  other 
people.  She  poses  as  a  woman  of  culture 
and  thinks  gifts  of  jewelry  and  silver  ornate 
and  vulgar,  so  I'm  implying  an  intelligence 
that  does  not  exist  by  sending  these  books 
and  I  trust  she  will  be  nattered  thereby. 
They'll  never  be  read  and  hardly  opened,  but 
she  will,  I  think,  take  pride  in  speaking  of 
her  beautiful  sets  of  Fielding  and  Smollet. 

Bess  Applegate — she's  a  deceitful  cat — shall 
have  that  imitation  bronze  bust.  "Looks 
like"  things  are  just  right  for  her,  for  she's 
an  imitation  woman.  I  know  she  will  send 
me  a  queer  china  vase  of  some  kind  with  a 
high-priced  label  on  the  bottom.  She's  good 
at  these  tricks.  But  the  poor  little  inanimate 
monstrosity  will  shriek  "Ninety-eight  cents" 
until  my  ears  ring,  in  spite  of  the  three  she 
will  cleverly  add  before  the  ninety-eight.  I'll 
put  that  bust  in  a  box  I've  been  saving  from 
Sterling  &  Plate — it  wasn't  big  enough  for 
Uncle  Bowen's  clock — and  try  to  make  her 
believe  it  is  worth  $4  instead  of  65  cents.  It 
shall  have  tissue  paper,  ribbon,  holly  seals, 
and  all  the  necessary  sugar-coating  to  make 
it  go  down  well,  for  this  is  the  only  way  to 
get  even  with  people  who  are  so  wickedly  de- 
ceiving as   Bess. 

And  now  I've  come  to  Cousin  Mildred. 
She  is  as  irresponsive  to  hints  as  a  wise  fish 
playing  about  a  hook,  but  I've  commenced  it 
and  I  shall  have  to  continue  to  send  her 
something  each  Christmas  until  I  get  what  I 
want  from  her.  If  she  had  any  generosity  or 
was  possessed  of  the  Christmas  spirit,  she 
would  send  me  that  colonial  tea  set  she  in- 
herited from  our  great-grandmother  and  that 
should  rightly  have  come  down  to  me. 
That's  what  I'm  working  for,  but  instead  I 
received  a  pound  of  maple  sugar  the  first  year 
and  a  pair  of  impossible  purple  yarn  slippers 
last  year,  but,  if  I  should  send  her  something 
in  keeping  with  her  presents,  she  might  lose 
sight  of  her  obligations  to  me  and  never  send 
the  tea  set.  Let's  see,  which  shall  I  give  her 
this  year,  this  nickel-plated  chafing  dish  or 
that  rhinestone  dog  collar.  I  don't  think 
she'll  have  use  for  either,  a  farmer's  wife 
rarely  does,  but  what's  the  difference  ?  I 
don't  know  anything  about  her  wants  and 
these  are  as  good  as  anything  to  make  a 
show.  I  think  I'll  send  the  chafing  dish — it 
looks  the  biggest.  I  hope  she  won't  think 
it's  tin,  and  I  further  hope  she'll  appreciate 
its  value  so  much  that  the  tea  set  will  at  least 
get   a   shove   in    my   direction. 

And  now,  to  whom  shall  I  give  that  collar  ? 
One  can  not  often  get  a  showy  specimen 
like  that  for  a  dollar  and  a  half,  and  I  knew 
it  would  come  in  handy  for  somebody  when 
I  saw  it  in  Fake's  window.  That's  really  not 
a  bad  way  to  buy  Christmas  gifts.  When  you 
see  something  cheap,  take  advantage  of  it, 
and  even  if  it  isn't  quite  appropriate  it  will 
look  more  expensive  than  it  really  is  and 
that's  the  great  secret  of  Christmas  giving.  I 
believe  I'll  give  it  to  Sarah  Annersley.  She 
never  has  anything  nice.  That's  what  she 
gets  for  marrying  a  preacher  who  is  old, 
broken  down,  and  superannuated.  She  al- 
ways sends  me  some  ugly  thing  she  has  made 
herself.  I  like  to  dazzle  her  with  my  gifts, 
for  rumor  has  it  that  she  rejected  my  hus- 
band in  favor  of  Annersley  when  she  was  a 
girl,  and  I  like  to  impress  her  with  the  fact 
that  she  made  a  grave  mistake  in  selecting 
Hugh  Annersley  over  Blessed  Giverton,  al- 
though  I   wouldn't  have   my  husband   know   I 


felt  like  that  for  anything.  But.  by  the  way, 
I  seem  to  remember  that  Sarah  died  since 
last  Christmas.  I  don't  remember  how  I 
heard  it — whether  I  read  it  or  whether  some 
one  told  me.  Oh,  well.  I'll  send  the  gift  any- 
how and  pretend  I've  heard  nothing.  If  she's 
alive  that  will  cancel  my  Christmas  debt  to 
her,  if  not,  Hugh  can  use  it  for  bait  for 
another  Mrs.  Annersley  and  in  the  meantime 
I  will  be  rid  of  the  thing.  I  don't  want  it 
and  somebody  must  get  it  with  glad  Christ- 
mas wishes,  for  I  bought  it  for  that  especial 
purpose. 

Of  course,  I  shall  have  to  explain  to  Sister 
Ellen  why  I  only  spent  50  cents  for  her  pres- 
ent, but  she'll  understand  when  I  tell  her. 
She  knows  I  never  spend  over  $20  for  Christ- 
mas and  there  are  always  so  many  expensive 
gifts  to  purcnase  for  outsiders  that  the 
family  must  take  what's  left.  Then,  besides, 
1  think  she  will  be  well  able  to  use  the  mit- 
tens I  have  bought,  for  she  hasn't  any  too 
much  wearing  apparel.  But  it's  her  fault — 
she  might  have  married  a  wealthy  man  if  she 
hadn't  insisted  that  she  loved  that  impe- 
cunious artist,  Dorian  Dauber.  I  shan't  give 
him  anything.  The  idea  of  his  telling  Laura 
White  that  my  drawing-room  was  a  mau- 
soleum of  horrors!  Thank  heaven,  it  isn't 
like  his,  filled  full  of  arms  and  limbs  and 
trunks  and  heads  till  you  feel  as  if  you  were 
in  a  morgue  or  a  dissecting  room  rather  than 
a  mausoleum !  He  might  have  known  that 
Laura  would  come  right  over  and  tell  me ; 
but  perhaps  that's  the  reason  he  told  her.  At 
any  rate,  he  has  talked  himself  out  of  a 
Christmas  gift,  and  I've  saved  50  cents.  I'm 
going  to  buy  something  for  Blessed  with  that. 
Usually  I  don't  give  him  anything,  unless  it's 
something  I  want  very  much  myself,  but  I'm 
going  to  give  him  a  real  treat  this  year  in 
the  way  of  cigars.  I  bought  twenty-five  very 
good  looking  ones  for  50  cents.  I'll  tie  them 
all  up  in  pale  blue  ribbon  and  I  know  he  will 
be   delighted. 

Well,  I'm  glad  I'm  through  ;  Christmas  be- 
comes more  of  a  problem  each  year. — Henry 
Peake,  in  The  Bohemian. 


General  Lord  Wolseley's  intense  dislike  of 
swearing  is  well  known.  He  was  very  strict 
against  it,  and  officers  were  careful  not  to 
offend  him  when  he  was  anywhere  about. 
He  went  on  a  tour  of  inspection  through  an 
Irish  garrison  whose  commander  was  a  hard 
swearer,  a  veteran  of  the  mutiny  days,  whose 
early  habits  had  clung  to  him.  This  com- 
mander, of  course,  had  his  troops  out  for 
Lord  Wolseley's  inspection,  and  the  parade 
was  progressing  satisfactorily,  when  the  com- 
mander gave  the  bugler  an  order  to  sound 
the  "charge."  To  his  intense  consternation 
the  bugler  blew  the  "retreat."  The  com- 
mander could  hardly  restrain  himself ;  his 
face  grew  purple  with  rage,  and  he  braced 
himself  for  the  usual  outburst  of  profanity. 
But  before  he  could  get  started  he  caught 
Lord  Wolseley's  eye  on  him,  and  he  choked 
the  oaths  back.  Yet,  somehow,  he  had  to 
give  vent  to  his  feelings.  He  looked  blankly 
around,  dug  his  spurs  into  his  horse,  and, 
riding  to  the  unhappy  bugler,  he  yelled  at 
the  top  of  his  voice :  "Oh,  you  naughty, 
naughty  bugler  !" 

<•*» 

Lord  Halsbury,  who  had  just  entered  upon 
his  eighty-third  year,  was  the  leader  of  the 
South  Wales  circuit.  In  this  capacity  he 
once  fought  very  strenuously  on  behalf  of  a 
Welsh  public  authority,  and  rather  amused  his 
listeners  with  the  ardor  by  which  he  identi- 
fied himself  with  the  interests  of  the  locality. 
"Come,  come,"  interposed  the  judge,  good- 
naturedly,  "you  can  not  make  yourself  out  to 
be  a  Welshman,  you  know."  "Perhaps  not," 
returned  the  future  lord  chancellor,  "but  I 
have  made  a  good  deal  of  money  out  of 
Welshmen  in  my  time."  "Well,  well,"  replied 
the  judge,  "we  may  call  you  a  Welshman  by 
extraction." 


HOTEL    ST.   FRANCIS 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Is  Now  Open 


Business  Men's  Lunch 

The  representative  business 
men  of  the  city  lunch  daily  in 
the  Cafe.  The  Electric  Grill  in 
the  Rathskeller  will  soon  open. 


Fronting  tropical  Union  Square,  the  heart  of  San  Francisco,  this 
structure  is  a  fine  example  of  the  artistic  treatment  of  a  utilitarian  idea, 
and  typifies  the  high  value  San  Francisco  places  upon  entertainment. 

This  hotel  unites  under  one  roof  more  advanced  ideas  of  hotel  service 
than  any  other  caravansary  in  America,  yet  the  rates  are  lower  in  propor- 
tion to  the  attention  offered  than  can  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States. 

RATES  PER  DAY 

Single  Rooms  $2.00  to  $2.50  Double  Rooms  $3.50  to  $4.00 

Single  Rooms  with  Bath  $2.50  to  $4.00 

Double  Rooms  with  Bath  $4.00  to  $7.00 

Parlor,  Bedroom  and  Bath  $10.00  to  $18.00 

Parlor,  two  Bedrooms,  two  Baths,  $15.00  to  $25.00 

UNDER  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  JAMES  WOODS 


ISAIAS   W.   HELLMAN, 
I.  W.  HELLMAN,  Jr.,  Vice-President 
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CONCERT,  COMEDY,  AND  PICTURES. 


By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


On  Sunday  afternoon  Calve  vindicated  the 
immemorial  privilege  of  great  opera  singers 
to  be  queens  of  caprice  by  playing  ducks  and 
drakes  with  ihe  printed  programme  of  her 
concert,  and  giving  us  in  exchange  the  very 
best  that  is  in  her.  She  sang  like  the  perfect 
artist  that  she  is,  but  she  sang  with  all  her 
heart  and  soul.  Such  rich  floods  of  poetry 
and  passion  she  poured  into  the  notes  as  we 
have  never  heard  before.  On  the  occasion  of 
her  first  appearance  some  years  ago  as  San- 
tuzza,  in  "Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  it  was  con- 
sidered a  banner  night.  I  always  think  of 
her  that  night  as  the  tragic  muse.  But  her 
voice  was  sick,  and  though  great  artists  know 
how  to  sing  above  a  cold,  she  could  not  make 
it  seem  faultless ;  and  she  even  felt  con- 
strained to  remain  mute  during  the  concert 
numbers.  On  Sunday  her  voice  had  not  a 
flaw.  It  was  apparent  that  the  fascinating 
French  diva  was  not  only  in  voice,  but  in  the 
mood  for  singing. 

Her  first  number  was  billed  as  "Mefis- 
tofele,"  but  it  was  at  once  evident  that  the 
singer  had  tossed  Boito  overboard,  and  had 
chosen  to  sing  something  with  which  she  felt 
more  in  tune.  It  was  also  apparent  that  she 
was  in  glorious  voice,  and  although  few,  prob- 
ably, of  the  vast  audience  could  have  named 
the  songs  as  Calve  sang  them,  they  were 
yielding  too  willingly  to  the  spell  of  the  en- 
chantress to  feel  that  they  had  cause  for  com- 
plaint. 

Calve  sang  song  after  song,  her  luscious, 
caressing  notes  pouring  forth  easily,  spon- 
taneously, with  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
physical  effort.  According  to  many  newspa- 
per accounts,  Calve's  voice  has  been  almost 
cast  into  the  shade  by  her  dramatic  talent. 
But  it  never  should  be.  The  two  go  hand  in 
hand. 

While  Calve  sang  her  hands  remained  deco- 
rously immovable,  as  prescribed  by  concert 
etiquette,  but  still  she  acted,  always  acted, 
both  with  features  and  voice  ;  the  voice  that 
we  never  knew  before  was  so  wonderfully 
clear,  wonderfully  true,  wonderfully  sweet, 
and  wonderfully  beautiful.  "You  shall  know 
me  at  my  best,"  seemed  to  be  her  tacit  mes- 
sage, and  in  the  first  few  minutes  she  fairly 
dazzled  us  by  the  jewels  she  selected  from 
her  casket  of  vocal  gems. 

She  sang  the  first  number,  which  was  a 
composition  by  her  accompanist,  M.  Decreus, 
with  such  haunting  sweetness  that  she  ele- 
vated it  to  the  rank  of  a  classic.  The  variety 
of  her  selections  afforded  many  contrasts. 
Several  of  the  songs  were  entirely  unfamiliar, 
absolute  novelties  in  a  concert  programme. 
But  the  singer  displayed  such  marvels  of  exe- 
cution, such  splendor  of  volume,  such  fairy- 
like delicacy  in  the  pianissimo  passages,  and, 
above  all,  such  alluring  and  abounding  charm 
of  expression,  that  the  unknown  compositions 
received  the  welcome  and  the  recognition  that 
is   generally   extended  only  to   old   friends. 

The  most  familiar  numbers  were-  Gounod's 
"Sing,  Smile,  Slumber,"  and  the  "Habanera." 
One  of  the  least  interesting  selections  was 
the  aria  from  "Hamlet,"  yet  in  this  Calve 
revealed  great  reserves  in  the  line  of  bril- 
liancy of  technique  and  dramatic  tone  that 
made  the  number  a  notable  one.  She  sang 
the  slumber  song  with  a  wooing  lightness  and 
sweetness  that  was  irresistible,  tossing  off 
the  numerous  delicate  little  runs  with  the 
dainty  perfection  with  which  a  mating  bird 
might  ripple  forth  its  wooing  trills.  The 
'"Habanera"  was  given  with  the  dazzling  fas- 
cination of  glance,  the  rich  allurement  of 
tone  which  made  Calve's  Carmen  the  talk 
of  Paris,  and.  finally,  of  the  world.  But  we 
know  now,  as  we  never  knew  before,  that  to 
have  seen  and  heard  Calve  as  Carmen  once, 
or  even  twice,  does  not  mean  that  capricious 
enchantress  has  revealed  the  Carmen  that 
made   her   famous. 

The  diva  is  accompanied  in  her  tour  by 
the  pianist,  M.  Decreus,  and  Mile.  Renee 
Chemet,  a  violinist  of  the  first  rank.  M. 
Decreus  is  a  pianist  who  so  thoroughly 
subordinates  himself  that  the  charm  of  his 
playing  steals  gradually  but  irresistibly  upon 
the  listener.  The  unusual  attainments  of  the 
violinist  also  prevented,  perhaps,  the  full 
recognition  due  to  a  player  of  his  technical 
excellence,  and  temperamental  endowment. 

Mile.  Chemet  demonstrated  at  once  her 
great  abi'.ty.  In  the  "Meditation  de  Thais" 
she  gave  to  the  long,  sustained  notes  remark- 
able beauty  of  tone.  She  is  the  kind  of 
artist  v  :ose  fingers  draw  from  the  instru- 
it  t!  it  strange,  human  sweetness  which 
-  id  violin,  when  played  by  a  master, 
nk    in    the    estimation    of   many    second 


only  to  the  voice.  Other  qualities  were  dis- 
played in  the  rendering  of  the  spirited  "Hun- 
garian Dance,"  and  the  familiar  "Tarentelle," 
and  in  the  less  familiar  encores  as  well, 
which  revealed  Mile.  Chemet  as  a  mistress  of 
delicate  and  brilliant  technique  in  the  handling 
of   her   instrument. 

It  certainly  was  a  notable  occasion,  all  told. 
Aside  from  her  singing,  it  is  interesting  to 
see  a  woman  like  Calve,  who  has  wrested 
such  unfading  laurels  from  the  great  god, 
success.  As  she  stood  there  on  the  huge 
stage  with  daylight,  gaslight,  and  electricity 
casting  their  dazzling  glow  and  faint  shadows 
on  her  Carmenesque  countenance,  she  was 
beautiful  only  through  the  witchery  of  her 
art.  Calve  has  pronounced  brunette  coloring, 
abundant  hair,  fine  teeth,  but  not  actual 
beauty  of  features.  Her  employment  of  the 
black  and  white  contrast  in  the  color  scheme 
of  her  costume  harmonized  happily  with  the 
corresponding  black  and  white  contrast  made 
by  her  ebon  hair,  her  beautiful  teeth,  and  her 
clear  olive  skin.  I  was  surprised  to  discover 
that  she  has  short  arms,  for  great  passions 
theoretically  go  hand  in  hand  with  long, 
stately  lines,  and  Calve  is,  in  a  way,  the 
priestess  of  passion. 

*  *  * 

Short  arms  seem  to  bring  us,  by  a  natural 
transition,  to  Marie  Cahill,  the  little,  and 
therefore  short-legged,  presiding  divinity  of 
the  week  at  the  Novelty  Theatre.  Marie 
Cahill's  short  arms  and  (invisible)  short  legs 
are  in  their  right  place.  They  match  her 
May  Irwinesque  jollity,  her  plump  little 
ripples  of  laughter,  her  humorous  grimaces, 
and  comical  vagaries  of  tone.  It  is  rather 
unusual  to  see  a  woman  carrying  the  prin- 
cipal comedy  work  in  musical  comedy,  but, 
although  she  does  not  start  the  tears  of  heip- 
less  mirth,  as  high-priced  comedians  of 
Broadway  know  so  well  how  to  do,  the 
comical  little  canary  on  O'Farrell  Street  is  a 
genuine  humorist.  It  comes  from  her  tem- 
perament, bubbling  forth  so  freely  as  to  show 
that  her  gift  is  not  merely  a  thing  of  com- 
merce. 

Miss  Cahill's  pink,  plump,  short,  wide  per- 
son is  crowned  by  a  resplendent,  canary- 
colored  pompadour ;  her  short,  shapely  arms 
and  plump  neck  are  as  white  as  natural  fair- 
ness and  pearl  powder  can  make  them.  She 
has  a  pretty  voice,  a  pure,  silvery,  minute 
soprano,  with  which  she  plays  all  kinds  of 
monkey-tricks.  It  was  really  rather  difficult  to 
discover  it  was  pretty,  until,  in  the  middle  of 
several  kinds  of  larking  and  nonsense,  she 
suddenly  broke  into  the  opening  strains  of 
"Drink  to  Me  Only  with  Thine  Eyes."  For 
just  a  moment  or  two,  before  X  discovered 
parody  ahead.  I  completely  forgot,  while 
listening  to  the  light,  silvery  notes,  that  I  was 
attending   a   performance   in    musical    comedy. 

And  Eugene  Cowles  has  come  back  again, 
made  up  as  a  gallant  Southern  colonel,  with 
white  hair,  a  flowing  mustache,  and  a  taste 
for  courtly  flirtation.  His  bass  voice  is  as 
spectacularly  big  and  booming  as  ever,  a  little 
less  melodious,  perhaps,  although  his  first 
number  was  not  tuneful  enough  to  show  a 
voice  at  its  best. 

Tunefulness  is  not  the  strong  point  of  "Mar- 
rying Mary,"  but  the  piece  is  lively,  and  has 
plenty  of  fun  and  action  of  a  kind  to  keep 
the  ball  rolling.  The  long-skirtea  chorus 
need  frighten  no  one  away  by  its  prudish- 
ness.  When  I  took  note  of  the  frequent  and 
liberal  glimpses  of  silk  stockings  it  afforded 
interested  observers  in  the  audience  I  was 
rather  disposed  to  think  that  the  pink  and 
plump  Miss  Cahill  was  indulging  in  a  pro- 
priety pose  for  the  sake  of  making  copy — for 
her  press  agent. 

*  *  * 

It  is  as  easy  to  pick  up  and  drop  musical 
comedy  as  the  funny  column  in  a  paper,  even 
when,  as  in  the  present  case,  it  claims  the 
existence  of  a  plot ;  so  I  left  Marrying  Mary's 
matrimonial  problems  unsolved,  and  took  up 
the  thread  of  "The  Education  of  Mr.  Pipp" 
at  random,  thus,  to  my  great  regret,  missing 
the  Gibson  pictures  in  the  first  act. 

It  was,  as  I  had  thought,  a  machine-made 
play.  I  suppose  Augustus  Thomas  took  it  in 
hand  because  he  has  made  a  study  of  spe- 
cially localized  types  in  America,  and  the 
Pipps  are  supposed  to  be  representative  Amer- 
icans. But  they  are  not  at  all  localized. 
They  might  be  Eastern,  Western,  or  Pacific 
Coastian.  They  belong  to  the  great  middle 
class,  and  while  they  figure  interestingly  and 
representatively  in  pictures,  they  are,  if  we 
except  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pipp,  very  colorless 
people  in  the  drama.  Mr.  Thomas  gives  a 
light,  humorous  tone  to  the  piece,  but  the 
humor  is  thin,  and  is  almost  pushed  aside  in 
the  last  act,  when  he  projects  villainy,  rob- 
bery, and  murder  upon  the  scene,  apparently 
because  his  humorous  material  has  given  out. 

John  Maher  is  funny,  of  course,  as  Mr. 
Pipp,  but  I  have  seen  him  five  times  funnier 
in  a  fatter  part.  As  Mrs.  Pipp,  Adele  Bel- 
garde  almost  gets  away  from  herself,  and  de- 
serves credit  for  her  honest,  wholesale,  vig- 
orous efforts.  This  actress  has  been  required 
on  many  occasions  to  depart  from  her  special 
line,  which  is  the  impersonation  of  dressy  and 
super-elegant  society  dames,  and  take  up  the 
roles  of  homely  and  unlettered  matrons,  such 
as  formerly  fell  to  Marie  Howe's  share.  It 
must  have  cost  her  a  pang  to  bury  her  fash- 
ionable figure  under  garments  with  the  hor- 
rible, provincial-English  cut  affected  by  Mrs. 
Pipp.  But  the  deed  was  done  bravely  and 
thoroughly. 

Ernest     Glendinning     made     a     prodigious 


effort  to  overlay  his  youthful  countenance 
with  the  wicked  and  cynical  lines  of  a  roue 
and  scoundrel.  From  the  front  view  he  suc- 
ceeded very  well,  but  in  profile  he  looked  as 
young  and  tender  as  spring  lamb. 

These  three — the  parental  Pipps  and  the 
wicked  count — practically  carried  the  piece. 
The  rest  of  the  company  filled  in  the  back- 
ground with  the  utmost  conscientiousness. 
Ihe  ladies  in  the  company  are  scarcely  up 
to  the  generally  stunning  effect  of  a  really. 
truly  Gibson  girl,  but  did  their  best  to  look 
prosperous  and  ultra-fashionable,  and  sue 
ceeded  in  looking  pretty  and  pleasing.  But 
my  opinion  is  that  a  company  so  full  of 
young  enthusiasm  for  sheer  work  must  have 
been  relieved  when  "The  Education  of  Mr. 
Pipp"  was  safely  accomplished,  and  they  had 
something  to  work  on  that  they  could  "set 
their  teeth  into." 


AMUSEMENTS 


Aunt  Emily  (telling  little  Johnnie  a  story) 
— Now,  early  on  Christmas  morning,  this 
bad  boy  got  out  of  bed  and  ran  over  to  the 
mantel  where  he  had  hung  up  his  stocking. 
He  found  it  hanging  just  where  he  had  left 
it ;  but  it  was  empty.  Can  you  tell  me  why 
it  was  empty,  Johnnie — why  that  bad  boy 
found  not  even  a  piece  of  candy  in  his  stock- 
ing on  Christmas  morning?  Little  Johnnie 
(who  has  had  experience) — Because  he  had 
swiped  everything  in  the  night. — Home  Maga- 
cin  e. 


MOST 
DELICIOUS 


OF  ALL 


CORDIALS 


Liqueur 


LIQUEUR 

Peres  Chartreux 

—GREEN  AND  YELLOW— 

Known  as  Chartreuse 


At  first-class  Wine  Merchants,  Grocers.  Hotels,  Caffs. 

Batjer  &  Co.,  45  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sole  Agents  for  United  States. 


QRPHEUM 


ELLIS  STREET 

NEAR  FILLMORE 
Absolutely  Class  A  Theatre  Building 

WEEK  BEGINNING  THIS  SUNDAY 

Matinee    Every    Day 
ORPHEUM    ROAD    SHOW 
Direction    Mr.    Martin    Beck 

EDWARD  CONNELLY  and  Company,  play- 
ing George  Ade's  masterpiece,  "Marse  Coving- 
ton"; KOSINA  CASSELLI'S  MIDGET 
WONDERS;  LA  GARDENIA  AND  HER 
SPANISH  TROUBADOURS:  CORAM,  Ven- 
triloquist; KELLY  and  KENT;  TOM  JACK 
TRIO;  KENO  and  D'ARVILLE;  New  Or- 
plieum  Motion  Pictures,  and  GALLAGHER 
and  BARRETT  in  a  military  travesty,  "The 
Battle  of  Too-Soon." 

PRICES— Evenings,  10c,  25c,  SOc,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinees  except  Sundays  and 
Holidays,    10c,   25c,    SOc.     Phone,   WEST   6000. 
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ALCAZAR  TraA™ 

A1A*A£A1V  Tel.  West  6036 

BELASC0  k  MAYER,  Owners  and  Managers 
Corner  Sutler  and  Steiner  Sts      Absolute  Class  "A"  bldg 

Forty-First   Week   the  New  Alcazar  Slock   Co. 

Commencing    Monday,    December    23 
Edward    E.    Kidder's    comedy-drama 

A  Poor  Relation 

Written    for  the  late   Sol    Smith    Russell 

Prices:   Evenings,  25c  to  SI.     Matinees.  Satur- 

and    Sunday    (Extra    Matinee  Xmas 

Day),  25c  to   50c. 


Monday,    Dec.    30- 
CROSS." 
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NESS  THEATRE  £££- 

Phone  Market  500 

Two    Weeks,    Beginning 

SUNDAY    NIGHT,    DECEMBER   22 

Extra    Matinees    Christmas    and    New     Year's 

Day.     Regular    Matinee   Saturday. 

Big     Holiday     Musical      Extravaganza. 

The   Rork   Company's  production   of 

The  Land  of  Nod 

Large  Company  of  Comedians,  Singers.  Dancers 
Seats:    $1.50,    $1,    75c    and    50c 


WOVELTY  THEATRE 


Phone  West  3990 


CFarreU  and 
Steiner  Sts. 


Two    Weeks,    Beginning 

SUNDAV   NIGHT,    DECEMBER   22 

Holiday    Matinees    Christinas   and    New    Year 

Day.      Regular    Matinees    Saturdays. 

HENRY    MILLER    presents 

HENRY  WOODRUFF 

In   the  great  college  play   success 

BROWN  OF  HARVARD 

New    York    Cast    and    Production. 
Prices:   SI. 50,  ?1,   75c  and   50c. 


D  A  f  IWf    NEW  CALIFORNIA 
IV  A  L 1 1\  \J       JOCKEY  CLUB 

^  Oakland 
Race  Track 

Six  or  more  Races  each  Week  Day,   RAIN  OR 

SHINE,     Races  start  at    1:40  p.  m.  sharp. 

For  Special  Trains  stopping  at  the  Track  take 
the  S.  P.  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  Street,  leaves 
at  12,  thereafter  every  twenty  minutes  until 
1:40  p.  m. 

No  smoking  in  last  two  cars,  which  are  re- 
served for  ladies  and  their  escorts. 

Returning,  trains  leave  the  track  after  fifth 
and  last  races. 

THOMAS  II.  WILLIAMS,  President. 

PERCY  W.  TREAT,  Sec. 


THE   CLOTHIERS 

0|F  SAN   FRANCISCO 


JUDGMENT  IN  GIFT-BUYING 

is  essential  at  this  time.  Don't  dissipate  the  money  you  have  set  aside  for 
holiday  presents  by  the  purchase  of  useless,  wasteful  absurdities.  Get  in  line 
with  the  practical  and  useful.     Common  sense 

POINTS   THE   WAY  TO 
ROOS-MADE  CLOTHING 

In  these  days  there's  nothing  mose  satisfactory  to  the  man  than  a 

SUIT— OVERCOAT— CRAVENETTE 
SMOKING  JACKET— BATH  ROBE 
LOUNGING  GOWN— HABERDASHERY 

What  better  time  for  a  Dress  Suit  or  Tuxedo  ? 
Fillmore  at  O'Farrell  ROOS  BROS.  Van  Ness  at  Bush 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

Marie  Cahill  concludes  her  successful  en- 
gagement in  "Marrying  Mary"  at  the  Nov- 
elty Theatre  Saturday  night  and  on  Sunday 
"tirown  of  Harvard,"  with  Henry  Woodruff 
as  the  star,  will  be  offered.  The  play  comes 
with  the  best  of  recommendations,  as  it  is 
under  the  management  of  Henry  Miller, 
hitherto  known  to  this  city  as  an  actor,  and 
the  star  has  been  a  favorite  here  since  his 
appearance  with  Nat  Goodwin  in  "When  We 
Were  Twenty-One." 


At  the  Van  Ness  Theatre  next  week  the 
extravaganza,  "The  Land  of  Nod,"  will  be  the 
attraction.  The  production  is  announced  as 
something  far  beyond  the  ordinary  in  mag- 
nificence, costumes,  scenery,  and  settings  be- 
•  ing  mentioned  as  notable.  The  company  in- 
cludes a  number  of  well-known  people,  and 
the  lines  of  the  play  and  the  music  give  them 
material  for  impressive  work. 


"Hearts  Aflame"  is  doing  well  at  the  New 
Alcazar  Theatre,  but  it  will  give  way  next 
week  to  "A  Poor  Relation,"  the  comedy  made 
popular  by  Sol  Smith  Russell.  It  will  give 
good  opportunity  to  all  the  members  of  the 
stock  company. 


Beginning  next  Sunday,  at  the  matinee,  the 
Orpheum  Road  Show  will  open  its  regular  on- 
nual  engagement  at  the  home  of  the  organiza- 
tion in  this  city.  The  company,  as  ever,  is 
made  up  of  "headliners."  Edward  Connelly 
appears  in  George  Ade's  sketch,  "Marse  Cov- 
ington" ;  Rosa  Casselli's  trained  Chihuahua 
dogs  are  a  feature ;  La  Gardenia  in  dances, 
assisted  by  her  Spanish  Troubadours,  is  a 
particularly  pleasing  portion  of  the  bill ; 
Coram,  the  ventriloquist ;  Kelly  and  Kent, 
comedians ;  the  Tom  Jack  Trio,  in  musical 
novelties ;  and  Keno  and  D'Arville  in  acro- 
batic dancing,  are  worthy  of  the  place  given 
them.  Gallagher  and  Barrett,  the  comedians, 
will  present  their  military  travesty,  "The 
Battle  of  Too-Soon."  It  is  a  long  and  strong 
bill.  

Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  will  offer  a  reper- 
toire of  six  plays  during  her  coming  engage- 
ment in   this  city. 


Frank   Daniels  will  be  here  next  month   in 
"The  Tattooed  Man." 


Knox  Wilson,  who  plays  the  role  of  "April 
Fool"  in  "The  Land  of  Nod,"  was  last  here 
with   Anna   Held,   playing   the   crazy    Russian. 


Bernice    Wiley    Golden,    daughter     of     the 

famous  comedian,   Richard  Golden,  is  playing 

the   part   of   Marian    Thornton    in   "Brown   of 

Harvard." 

«♦».-. — — — 

A  Worthy  Charity. 

The  managers  of  the  Hospital  for  Children 
and  Training  School  for  Nurses,  on  Cali- 
fornia Street  between  Maple  and  Cherry 
Streets,  announce  that  the  customary  Dona- 
tion Days  have  been  set  for  December  21 
( Saturday),  23,  and  24,  when  the  public, 
which  has  always  been  generous  in  remem- 
brances, may  make  special  deliveries  of  sup- 
plies and  comforts  for  the  charges  of  the 
institution.  Donations  will  be  received  at 
W.  &.  J.  Sloane  &  Co.'s,  the  White  House,  or 
Weinstock,  Lubin  &  Co.'s. 

This  is  the  only  charity  in  the  city  giving 
help  free  of  charge  to  children  needing  medi- 
cal or  surgical  care,  and  is  especially  worthy 
of  the  gifts  prompted  by  kind  hearts.  Mrs. 
L.  L.  Dunbar  is  now  the  president  of  the  in- 
stitution, succeeding  Mrs.  Emma  Harrington, 
who,  for  the  twenty  years  before  her  death, 
gave  the  office  the  closest  care.  The  dona- 
tion ,  committee  is  composed  of  Mrs.  I.  N. 
Walter,  chairman ;  Mrs.  George  Grant,  Mrs. 
Henry  Bothin,  Mrs.  T.  C.  Miller,  Mrs.  S.  E. 
Peart,  Mrs.  Wendell  Easton,  Mrs.  M.  de 
Young,  Mrs.  Walter  Cope,  Mrs.  McMullin, 
Mrs.   Silas   Palmer. 


At  Hotel  Del  Coronado. 

With  a  paper  chase  on  North  Island 
scheduled  for  December  21,  the  winter  activi- 
ties at  the  Hotel  del  Coronado  begin.  From 
the  first  of  the  year  on  to  May  every  day  has 
its  event.  These  run  the  gamut  of  pastimes 
from  a  hunt  in  Mexico  to  the  polo  tournament 
for  the  international  cup.  This  first  paper 
chase  is  given  in  honor  of  the  officers  of  the 
Charleston  and  Chicago,  the  warships  still  in 
San  Diego  Harbor.  After  the  chase  a  recep- 
tion will  be  held  at  the  home  of  the  Coro- 
nado Country  Club.  Lieutenant  Henry  N. 
Jenson  of  the  Chicago  has  been  asked  to  act 
as    master    of   hounds. 

Former  guests  of  many  seasons  running 
are  arriving  every  day  from  the  north  and 
east.  Morgan  Ross,  manager  of  the  hotel, 
states  that  the  percentage  of  "regulars,"  judg- 
ing from  present  indications,  will  be  greater 
than  usual  this  season. 

At  the  hop  last  Saturday  the  band  from 
the  Charleston  furnished  the  music.  Their 
services  were  detailed  by  Admiral  Swinburn, 
who  with  Mrs.  Swinburn  and  many  navy 
officers   attended   the   dance. 

After  spending  a  week  in  San  Francisco, 
Mrs.  Uriel  Sebree,  wife  of  Admiral  Sebree, 
has  returned  to  the  Hotel  del  Coronado  to 
await  the  arrival  of  her  husband's  ship — the 
Tennessee — now  on  its  way  from  Callao,  Peru. 
The  Pathfinder,  the  Tennessee,  aud  the  Wash- 
ington are  expected  in  San  Diego  Bay  about 
January   1. 


The  Story  cf  Chartreuse. 

Several  hundred  years  ago  among  the 
rugged  mountains  of  Dauphine,  near  Grenoble, 
in  France,  the  Carthusian  Monks  (Peres 
Chart reux)  began  the  manufacture  of  their 
celebrated  liqueur  called  "Chartreuse."  In 
1901  the  French  government  expelled  them 
from  their  monastery,  taking  possession  of  all 
the  property,  and  permitting  the  official 
liquidator  to  foist  upon  the  public  through  a 
dealer  in  wines  and  liquors,  an  imitation  of  the 
famous  old  liqueur,  the  secret  formula  for 
which  was  known  only  to  the  monks.  This 
decoction,  called  "Chartreuse,"  was  put  up  in 
the  old  bottles  with  the  old  labels  under 
which  the  original  cordial  had  acquired  a 
world-wide  fame  and  reputation,  and  since 
1904  a  very  limited  quantity  of  it  has  actually 
been  sold  in  this  country.  In  1905  the  Car- 
thusian Monks,  having  meanwhile  settled  in 
Spain,  brought  suit  to  restrain  the  sale  of 
the  spurious  or  imitation  "Chartreuse,"  the 
result  being  an  injunction  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  any  liqueur  under  the  old  label  not 
made  by  the  Carthusian  Monks  save  in  con- 
junction with  a  label  reading:  "This  liqueur, 
although  made  at  the  Grande  Chartreuse  in 
France,  is  not  made  by  the  Carthusian  Monks, 
but  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lecouturier, 
appointed  liquidator  of  their  property  after 
their  expulsion  from  France,"  which,  of 
course,  had  a  tendency  to  condemn  the  article 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

Since  the  confiscation  of  their  property 
and  expulsion  from  France,  the  monks  con- 
tinue the  manufacture  of  their  liqueur  at 
Tarragona,  Spain,  using  the  secret  recipe  or 
formula,  having  taken  the  same  with  them 
from  France  to  Spain,  and  employing  identi- 
cally the  same  ingredients  used  by  the  order 
three  hundred  years  ago.  This  delicious  nec- 
tar, when  made  in  France,  was  called 
"Liqueur  Fabriquee  a  la  Grande  Chartreuse," 
but  since  the  establishment  of  the  works  at 
Tarragona  they  have  adopted  a  new  label, 
which  reads  "Liqueur  Fabriquee  a  Tarragone 
par  Les  Peres  Chartreux,"  with  which  the  pub- 
lic is  now  becoming  familiar,  though  the 
monks  still  retain  the  legal  and  exclusive 
right  to  the  old  name,  labels,  and  bottles.  No 
liqueur  associated  with  the  name  of  the  Car- 
thusian Monks  (Peres  Chartreux)  and  made 
since  their  expulsion  from  France  is  genuine 
except  that  made  by  them  at  Tarragona, 
Spain. 

■ •*•>■  

The  new  organ  recently  erected  in  St. 
Dominic's  Church,  the  largest  on  the  coast 
and  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $20,000,  will  be 
used  for  the  first  time  Christmas  morning  at 
the  celebration  of  high  mass.  Doctor  H.  J. 
Stewart  will  preside  at  the  organ. 


San    Mateo    Countv 

ON  THE   NEW   AUTO    BOULEVARD 

LAWN  PLAN  PERPETUAL  CARE 


Rov  C.  Ward 
Jas.  K.  Polk 


Jas.  W.  Dean 
Geo.  E.  Billings 


GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS   OF  JNSUR.-1XCE 
EFFECTED 

202  California  St.  Phone,  Temporary  1011 

San   Francisco,    Cal. 


John  F.  Forbes 

Certified  Public  Accountant 
601  KOHL  BUILDING 

SAN   FRANCISCO 


SPENCERIAN 


USTttLPZMS  ~- 


To  write  easily  and  smoothly,  you  want  a  pen 
that's  even  of  point. 

To  get  a  pen  that's  even  of  point,  buy  the 
Spencerian  Pen. 

Madeofthe  beat  steel,  by  expert  hand  workers. 
Everyone  perfect.  Nosecouds.  Tbere'aaSpen- 
cerian  Fen  made  for  you. 

Sample  card  of  12  pens,  different  patteroa,  sent 
upon  receipt  of  G  cents  in  postage. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO.,  349  Broadway  New  York. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE 


THE  Continental  Building  and  Loan  Association, 
corner  of  Market  and  Church  Streets,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Cal.,  has  declared  for  the  six  months 
ending  December  31,  1907.  a  dividend  of  4 
per  cent  per  annum  on  ordinary  deposits  and 
6  per  cent  per  annum  on  term  deppsits,  pay- 
able  on    and   after   January    2,    1908. 

I  merest  an  ordinary  deposits  not  called  for 
will  be  added  to  the  principal,  and  thereafter 
bear   interest   at    tiie   same    rate. 

WASHINGTON    DODGE,   President. 
WM.    CORBIN,   Secretary. 


HOTEL    STEWART 

GEARY  STREET,  ABOVE  UNION  SQUARE,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Formally  open 
Saturday,  Dec.  21 

DINNER  RESERVATION  NOTICE 

Reservations     for    dinner 

on        Saturday,        December 

J]  -.t.  should  be  made  of 
Maitre  I  I'Hotel  B 
fur  the  popularity  of  Chef 
i  ireenfield,  late  of  the 
Hotel  Van  Nuys,  Los  An- 
geles, and  knoivn  to  all 
Pacific  Coast  epicures, 
will  undoubtedly  tax  the 
Dming-Room  and  Cafe  to 
their    fullest    can  achy. 


Located  on  Geary  Street  above  Union 
Square,  in  the  heart  of  the  downtown  district. 
Car  lines  transferring  to  any  part  of  the  city 
pass  the  hotel. 


HOTEL 
JEFFERSON 

Turk   and   Gough   Streets 
San  Francisco 
Under    the    Same    Manage- 
ment 


Hamburg- American  Line 

376  Ships,  1,000,000  Tons.     68  Services  around  the  World 


LONDON,  PARIS,  HAMBURG 

OUR  BOOKING  RECORDS  ARE  NOW  OPEN  FOR  THE  SEASON  1908 

for  the   Palatial    Mammoth   Express  Steamers 

"AMERIKA"  and  "KAISER1N  AUGUSTE  VICTORIA" 

of   25,000    tons   each. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES:  Ritz-Carlton  Service  a  la  Carte,  Passenger  Elevators.  Florist 
Shops,  Select  Music,  Daily  Papers,  Gymnasiums,  Electric  Lights,  Baths,  Winter  I  iardens, 
etc.,   etc. 

Flyer  "  DEUTSCHLAND,"  16,500  tons,  and  the  new  S.  S.  "PRESIDENT 
LINCOLN  "  and  "  PRESIDENT  GRANT  " 

of  18,500  tons  each. 

Gibraltar,  Naples,  Genoa,  Alexandria 

By   Our   Magnificent   Mediterranean   Service   Steamers 

"MOLTKE"  and  "HAMBURG " 

Connecting    with    our    own    SUPERB    NILE    SERVICE. 

For  handsomely  illustrated  pamphlets,   rates,   etc.,  send  to 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE      / 

H.  F.  Dorgeloh,  Pac.  Coast  Mgr.         908  Market  St.  (near  Powell),  S.  F. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


December  21,  1907. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


Chicago  seems  to  have  fallen  upon  evil 
days  and  our  sympathy  for  her  is  intensified 
by  the  patient  and  meek  silence  in  which  she 
receives  a  regular  series  of  unmerited  rebuffs. 
Only  the  other  day  the  Grand  Duchess  Vladi- 
mir of  Russia  made  an  unkind  allusion  to  the 
ample  feet  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
women  of  Chicago  and  now  here  is  Miss  Ivah 
de  Chipenham,  who  travels  all  the  way  from 
New  York  "to  try  the  suggestion  method  of 
transforming  Chicago's  ugly  ladies."  This 
sounds  something  like  the  man  who  has 
struggled  in  vain  against  misfortune  for  half 
a  lifetime  and  who  at  last  determines  to  try 
the  effect  of  prayer.  We  may  assume  that 
"Chicago's  ugly  ladies"  have  given  massage 
and  cosmetics  a  fair  trial  and  that  now,  in 
their  despair,  they  will  resort  to  suggestion. 

This  sounds  very  interesting.  Purely  from 
the  academic  point  of  view  we  should  like 
to  know  how  to  become  beautiful  by  sugges- 
tion. There  is  no  practical  way  in  which  we 
could  use  the  information,  but  merely  as  an 
addition  to  human  knowledge  it  would  be 
valuable.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing 
Miss  Ivah  de  Chipenham's  methods,  which, 
presumably,  she  imparts  for  a  consideration, 
but  she  furnishes  an  outline  in  her  intro- 
ductory lecture  which  may  serve  as  a  basis 
for  research.  She  says:  "While  you  are  do- 
ing your  exercises  in  the  morning  you  must 
put  away  all  envious,  jealous,  malicious 
thoughts.  Then  you  must  say,  trying  at  the 
same  time  to  look  pleasant. 

"  "In   thyself  lies  triumph  or  defeat/ 
"  'Gracious  lives  make  graceful  women.' 
"  'Be     generous     in     thought,     word,     and 
deed.'  " 

It  sounds  simple  enough,  considering  the 
results  that  are  to  accrue  from  it,  and  if  we 
were  in  need  of  treatment  we  would  certainly 
try  it.  There  are  eighteen  exercises  in  all, 
suited,  we  may  suppose,  to  various  kinds  or 
varieties  of  homeliness.  Whatever  the  blem- 
ish may  be  there  will  be  an  appropriate 
aphorism  to  remove  it.  Large  feet  may  be 
reduced  in  size  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
repetitions,  while  freckles,  moles,  and  birth- 
marks will  cease  to  be  when  confronted  with 
their  appropriate  formulas.  There  will  no 
longer  be  any  need  for  dress  improvers,  bust 
enlargers,  hip  removers,  or  any  of  those  cun- 
ning devices  by  which  science  comes  to  the 
aid  of  nature.  All  we  need  do  is  to  find 
the  fitting  incantation  and  repeat  it  with  the 
necessary  frequency.  Of  course,  there  were 
doubters  at  the  preliminary  lecture  who 
found  it  hard  to  believe  that  the  gates  of 
heaven  were  actually  swinging  ajar  in  front 
of  their  eyes.  One  lady,  who  we  are  sure 
was  disinterested,  wanted  to  know  if  the 
beautiful  thought  method  would  enable  the 
angular  to  take  on  curves.  "Certainly  it 
would,"  said  Miss  Ivah  de  Chipenham,  "with 
exercise  and  diet  and  in  extreme  cases  a  little 
cocoa  butter."  It  is  to  be  wished  that  Miss 
Ivah  had  stuck  to  her  guns.  There  is  a  fatal 
confession  of  weakness  about  the  exercise  and 
diet  and  cocoa  butter.  She  might  have  said 
similarly  that  the  beautiful  thought  method 
would  re-cover  a  bald  head  with  the  aid  of  a 
wig,  or  remove  an  aching  tooth  with  the  aid 
of  a  dentist.  Miss  Ivah  is  lacking  in  faith 
and  must  be  classed  with  the  weak  brother 
who  recommended  Christian  Science  and 
citrate  of  magnesia  as  a  remedy  for  excesses 
at  Thanksgiving. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  Sir  Lawrence  Alma 
Tadema,  the  painter,  but  every  one  has  not 
heard  of  Miss  Alma  Tadema,  his  gifted  and 
talented  daughter.  We  are  likely  to  hear  of 
her  in  the  future,  because  she  has  come  to 
America  with  a  new  gospel  of  happiness  that 
she  is  eager  to  impart  to  all  and  sundry  with- 
out money  and  without  price.  That  is  the 
sort  of  thing  we  are  looking  for.  The  pros- 
pect of  getting  something  for  nothing  has 
made  us  happy  already. 

Miss  Alma  Tadema  was,  of  course,  met  on 
arrival  by  the  inevitable  reporter,  who  is  not 
consciously  in  need  of  happiness  himself,  but 
who  is  always  anxious  to  impart  it  to  others. 
To  the  reporters  Miss  1'adema  imparted  the 
profound  and  preliminary  truth  that  "happi- 
ness consists  in  managing  oneself."  This 
seemed  to  puzzle  the  interviewer,  who 
promptly  asked  if  married  people  could  be 
happy,  seeing  that  they  usually  managed  one 
another.  Miss  Tadema's  knowledge  of  matri- 
mony is  theoretical  only,  and  she  could  only 
reply  that  marriage  has  nothing  to  do  with 
happiness  or  unhappiness.  This  discouraged 
the  reporter,  whose  professional  experiences 
had  led  him  to  opposite  conclusions,  so  he 
changed  the  subject  and  asked,  "Do  you  know 
one  perfectly  happy  individual."  Miss  Ta- 
dema did.  She  herself  was  that  fortunate 
one.  She  was  perfectly  happy,  although  she 
admitted  that  she  had  not  always  been  so, 
which  seemd  to  suggest  a  romance.  Miss 
Tadema  further  explained  in  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion that  she  did  not  approve  of  women 
voting,  but  she  hastened  to  lessen  the  sting 
by  adding  that  neither  did  she  approve  of 
men  voting.  Miss  Tadema's  career  in  Ameri- 
ca will  be  watched  with  some  interest  That 
she  should  travel  all  the  way  across  the  At- 
lantic in  order  to  impart  a  secret  of  happiness 
to  her  a'ilicted  sisters  is  no  small  thing  and 
it  arouses  our  eager  expectations. 

The     oyal    marriage   of    Prince    Charles    to 

.t   Divans  princess  is  an  accomplished  fact 

as  been  duly  chronicled  by  the  press  of 


the  world.  But  it  is  never  too  late  to  de- 
scribe the  costume  of  a  bride  and  we  now 
know  all  the  details  omitted  by  the  cabled  re- 
ports. The  bride,  of  course,  looked  lovely. 
Brides  always  do,  and  it  would  be  ungalbnt 
to  omit  such  a  formality  in  the  case  of  a 
princess.  Indeed,  the  report  says  that  she 
was  a  "fairy  princess  indeed — tall,  as  are 
all  the  Bourbons,  elegant  and  good  to  look 
at."  Her  gown  was  an  artistic  ideal  and  to 
the  uninitiated  male  eye  it  seemed  to  be 
simple.  But  to  the  discriminating  glance  of  a 
woman  it  was  anything  but  simple.  The  ac- 
count says  : 

The  wedding  gown  came  in  naturally  for  the 
largest  measure  of  admiration,  and  very  lovely 
the  young  bride  looked  in  her  dress  of  white 
satin  charmeuse,  plainly  made,  but  trimmed  with 
the  most  exquisite  embroidery  simulating  bunches 
of  orchids  in  silk  and  chenille.  These  era 
broideries  assumed  the  form  of  a  panel  in  front, 
a  trail  of  "fleur  decoupees"  passing  over  the 
shoulders,  and  finally  spreading  out  on  the  train 
in  the  manner  of  huge  godets  or  embroidered 
panels.  The  pretty  arrangement  of  orange  blos- 
som on  the  corsage  and  skirt  is  one  which  will 
probably  be  extensively  copied  this  year,  a  trail 
of  these  waxen  petaled  flowers  and  buds  com- 
mencing on  the  right  shoulder  and  falling  grace- 
fully down  the  left  side  of  the  skirt,  almost  reach- 
ing the  hem  of  the  gown.  Enveloped  in  the  brida! 
veil  of  rare  point  d'Angleterre,  with  the  arms  of 
the  royal  houses  of  Bourbon  and  Orleans  worked 
upon  it,  the  glittering  folds  of  the  satin  were 
rendered  soft  and  indefinite,  the  length  of  the 
veil  providing  a  novel  feature  of  which  we  shall 
probably  hear  much  where  future  brides  are  con- 
cerned. 


While  on  the  subject  it  may  be  as  well 
to  mention  some  other  royal  costumes. 
There  was  the  Queen  of  Spain,  for  instance, 
"no  longer  a  young  girl  but  blossomed  into 
a  handsome  wom.n  of  queenly  mien."  The 
account  continues : 

She  wore  a  pale-blue  silk  gown  heavily  em- 
broidered, and  on  her  golden  hair  was  an  enor- 
mous blue  hat  entwined  with  one  long  ostrich 
feather,  shading  from  .blue  to  hydrangea  pink. 
Her  jewels  were  wonderful  pearls,  earrings  and 
necklace.  The  King  of  Spain,  more  serious  than 
he  used  to  be,  conducted  the  Countess  of  Paris, 
the  bride's  mother.  This  aged,  erect  lady,  of  in- 
domitable will,  wore  a  severe  dress  of  gray  bro- 
cade, without  a  frill  or  relief  of  any  kind;  on  her 
smooth  white  hair  was  a  widow's  bonnet  of  gray 
crepe  tied  under  her  chin  and  with  long  straight 
veil  of  crepe  down  her  back. 

Then  was  noticed  the  (Jueen  of  Portugal  in  a:: 
exquisite  gown  of  soft  pigeon-blue  velvet  which 
draped  itself  in  many  folds  on  her  tall,  handsome 
figure.  She  was  with  ber  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Montpensier,  heir  to  the  glories  of  Orleans,  a 
tall,  dark  young  man  with  Bourbon  features. 
Tallest  of  the  four  Orleans  sisters  is  the  Duchess 
of  Aosta;  she  was  elegant  and  willowy  in  a  gown 
of  pearl-gray  brocade.  The  third  sister  is  the 
Duchess  of  Guise.  She  had  once  more  chosen  a 
pink  gown,  so  best  suited  to  her  dark  beauty,  and 
was  gorgeous  with  the  jewels  she  wore,  rubies  and 
diamonds. 

The  name  of  Bourbon  is  not  an  auspicious 
one.  Europe  has  had  good  reason  to  grow 
very  tired  of  it,  but  so  long  as  its  remaining 
representatives  are  content  to  play  an  orna- 
mental role,  to  marry  and  be  given  in  mar- 
riage and  to  look  pretty,  there  will  be  tolera- 
tion for  them  and  perhaps  even  a  measure  of 
admiring  respect. 


Oscar  Hammerstein  was  smiling  at  the  ex- 
travagant attentions  that  are  lavished  by  the 
rich  upon  pet  dogs.  He  spoke  of  the  canine 
operations  for  appendicitis,  the  canine  tooth- 
crownings,    the    canine    wardrobes    that    have 


recently  amazed  New  York,  and  then  he  said: 
"How  servants  hate  these  pampered  curs! 
At  a  house  where  I  was  calling  one  warm  day 
the  fat  and  pompous  butler  entered  the  draw- 
ing-room  and   said:    'Did  you    ring,   madam?' 


'Yes,  Harrison.  I  wish  you  to  take  Fido  out 
walking  for  two  hours.'  Harrison  frowned 
slightly.  'But  Fido  won't  follow  me.  madam,' 
he  said.  'Then,  Harrison,  you  must  follow 
Fido.'  " 


CHRISTMAS   SUGGESTIONS 

FURNITURE 
CARPETS 
ORIENTAL  RUGS 
DOMESTIC  RUGS 
PORTIERES 
LACE  CURTAINS 
UPHOLSTERY 
SOFA  PILLOWS 

"Sloane  Quality" 
exclusive  patterns,  reasonable  prices. 


gagTgss'ftregftres^^ 


Our  Art  Department 

Offers  countless  suggestions  of  beautiful  and  appropriate 

CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 

in  Bronze,  Marble,  Ivory,  Brass,  China,  Pottery,  Copper 
and  Desk  Novelties 


MODERATELY  PRICED 

Make  your  selections  now  and  have  them  stored 
until  the  day  you  desire  delivery  made 


NATHAN-DOHRMANN  CO. 

1520-1550  Van  Ness  Ave.,  near  California  Street 


December  21,  1907. 
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-STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and   Otherwise. 


A  woman  was  at  a  dinner  party  with  an 
eminent  Chinese  philosopher,  when  she  said  : 
"May  1  ask  why  you  attach  so  much  impor- 
tance to  the  dragon  in  your  country  ?  You 
know  there  is  no  such  creature,  don't  you  ? 
You  have  never  seen  one,  have  you?"  "My 
dear  madam,"  graciously  answered  the  great 
Chinaman,  "why  do  you  attach  so  much  im- 
portance to  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  on  your 
coins  ?  You  know  there  is  no  such  lady, 
don't  you  ?  You  have  never  seen  her,  have 
you  ?" 

During  the  past  season  a  traveler  in  the 
South  stopped  in  a  small  town  to  make  a  pur- 
chase. The  storekeeper  could  not  make  the 
correct  change  for  the  bill  which  was  pre- 
sented, so  Mr.  Boak  started  in  search  of 
some  one  who  could.  Sitting  beside  the  door, 
whittling  a  stick,  was  an  old  darky.  "Uncle," 
said  Mr.  Boak,  "can  you  change  a  ten-dollar 
bill?"  The  old  fellow  looked  up  in  surprise; 
then  he  touched  his  cap,  and  replied:  "'Deed, 
an'  ah  can't,  boss,  but  ah  'predates  de  honor, 
jest  de   same." 

In  his  book  on  his  experiences  while  a 
missionary  in  the  far  West  Bishop  Talbot 
tells  of  an  adventure  Bishop  Kemper  had  in 
the  early  days  of  Kansas.  He  was  traveling 
in  a  stage  coach  which  was  held  up  one  night. 
The  bishop  remonstrated  with  the  road  agent, 
saying:  "Surely  you  would  not  rob  a  poor 
bishop  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  his  sacred 
duties."  "\  ou're  a  bishop,  eh  ?"  "What 
church?"  said  the  man  behind  the  gun.  "The 
Episcopal  Church."  "The  blazes  you  say! 
Why,  that's  the  church  I  belong  to.  Go 
ahead,   driver.     Good   night,   bishop." 

Queen  \\  llhelmina  of  Holland  is  one  of  the 
busiest  monarchs  of  Europe,  and  is  never  hap- 
pier than  when  attending  to  affairs  of  state. 
Even  as  a  child  she  was  fond  of  asserting  her 
authority.  One  day  she  sent  for  a  certain 
minister  and  announced  that  she  had  quar- 
reled with  and  dismissed  her  governess.  The 
minister  gravely  asked:  "When  does  your 
majesty  wish  her  to  be  beheaded  ?  You 
know  it  is  the  custom  in  Holland  to  behead 
all  those  who  are  officially  disgraced.  It  will 
be  necessary   for  your  majesty  to   be  present 

at    the    execution,    and "     Here    the    child 

queen    abruptly    left    the    apartment    and    the 
governess  was  reinstated  at  once. 


In  a  certain  county  of  Arkansas  a  man 
named  Walters  was  put  on  trial  for  stealing 
a  watch.  The  evidence  had  been  very  con- 
flicting, and  as  the  jury  retired  the  judge 
remarked,  suavely,  that  if  he  could  afford 
any  assistance  in  the  way  of  smoothing  out 
possible  difficulties  he  should  be  most  happy 
to  do  so.  Eleven  of  the  jurors  had  filed  out 
of  the  box,  but  the  twelfth  remained,  and 
there  was  on  his  countenance  an  expression 
indicating  great  perplexity.  "Is  there  any 
question  you'd  like  to  ask  me  before  you  re- 
tire?" asked  his  honor,  observing  the  juror's 
hesitancy.  The  man's  face  brightened.  "Yes, 
your  honor,"  he  replied  eagerly,  "I'd  like  to 
know,  your  honor,  whether  the  prisoner  really 
stole  the  watch." 


When  Amos  Kendall  was  postmaster- 
general  at  Washington,  so  the  story  goes,  he 
wrote  one  day  the  postmaster  at  a  little  sta- 
tion on  the  Tombigbee  River :  "You  will 
please  inform  this  department  how  far  the 
Tombigbee  runs  up,"  to  which  the  postmaster 
answered :  "I  have  the  honor  to  inform  the 
department  that  the  Tombigbee  River  don't 
run  up  at  all ;  it  runs  down."  In  due  course 
of  mail  came  another  communication:  "On 
receipt    of    this    letter    your    appointment    as 

postmaster    will    cease.     Mr.    has    been 

appointed  your  successor."  To  which  went 
the  following  reply :  "The  receipts  of  this 
office  during  the  last  year  have  been  $4.37 
and  the  office  rent  more  than  double  that 
sum ;  please  to  kindly  instruct  my  successor 
to  pay  me  the  balance  and  oblige." 


Railroad  claim-agents  have  little  faith  in 
their  fellow  creatures.  One  said  recently : 
"Every  time  I  settle  a  claim  with  one  of 
these  hard-headed  rural  residents  who  wants 
the  railroad  to  pay  twice  what  he  would 
charge  the  butcher  if  he  gets  a  sheep  killed, 
I  think  of  this  story,  illustrative  of  the  way 
some  people  want  to  hold  the  railroad  respon- 
sible for  every  accident,  of  whatever  kind, 
that  happens.  Two  Irishmen  were  driving 
home  from  town  one  night  when  their  buggy 
ran  into  a  ditch,  overturned,  and  they  were 
both  stunned.  When  a  rescuer  came  along 
and  revived  them,  the  first  thing  one  of  them 
said  was:  'Where's  the  train?'  'Why,  there's 
no  train  around,"  he  was  told.  'Then  where's 
the  railroad?'  'The  nearest  railroad  is  three 
miles  away,'  he  learned.  'Well,  well,'  he 
commented.  T  knew  it  hit  us  pretty  hard, 
but  I  didn't  suppose  it  knocked  us  ihree  miles 
from  the  track.'  " 


A  dentist  was  visited  by  a  native  of  the 
rival  district  to  be  treated  for  an  ulcerated 
tooth.  "That's  a  bad  tooth,"  said  the  man  of 
the  forceps,  "and  I  should  advise  you  to  spare 
yourself  pain  by  taking  gas.  It  will  be  only 
50  cents  more."     And  the  dentist  showed  his 


machine  to  the  doubtful  visitor,  explaining  its 
workings — how  he  would  fall  asleep  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  then  awake  with  the  tooth 
and  the  pain  gone.  At  last  the  patient  con- 
sented and  took  out  his  wallet.  "Never  mind 
paying  now,"  said  the  dentist,  patronizingly. 
"I  wasn't  thinking  of  paying,"  responded  the 
countryman,  "but  I  thought  if  I  was  going  to 
sleep  I'd  like  to  count  my  money  first." 


At  a  political  meeting  an  Irishman  watched 
closely  the  trombone  player  in  the  band. 
Presently  the  man  laid  down  his  instrument 
and  went  out  for  a  beer.  Paddy  investigated, 
and  promptly  pulled  the  horn  to  pieces.  The 
player  returned.  "Who's  meddled  mit  my 
drombone  ?"  he  roared.  "Oi  did,"  said 
Paddy.  "Here  ye've  been  for  two  hours 
tryin'  to  pull  it  apart,  an'  Oi  did  it  in  wan 
mi  nut !" 


A  Kansas  City  man  recently  wrote  to  a 
lawyer  in  another  town  of  the  State,  asking 
for  information  touching  the  standing  of  a 
person  there,  who  had  owed  the  Kansas  City 
individual  a  considerable  sum  of  money  for 
a  long  time.  "What  property  has  he  that  I 
could  attach  ?"  was  one  of  the  questions 
asked.  The  lawyer's  reply  was  to  the  point. 
"The  person  to  whom  you  refer,"  he  wrote, 
"died  a  year  ago.  He  has  left  nothing  sub- 
ject to  attachment  except  a  widow." 


There  is  a  certain  little  Southern  girl  who 
is  very  fond  of  her  negro  mammy.  The 
nurse's  name  is  Sally,  and  she  is  a  large 
woman,  so  she  is  known  as  Big  Sally.  Ethel, 
however,  calls  her  "Biggie"  for  short.  One 
day  her  mother  took  her  to  a  museum,  where, 
among  other  things,  there  were  some  stuffed 
animals.  Ethel  was  greatly  interested,  and  for 
many  days  she  did  not  tire  of  talking  about 
them.  Perhaps  a  week  later,  at  the  supper 
table,  after  a  preoccupied  silence  she  said : 
"Mamma,  when  Biggie  dies  I'm  not  going  to 
have  her  buried;  I'm  going  to  have  her 
stuffed  !" 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

"Weird  Combinations. 
Nature    faking    still    holds    sway. 

That  is  flat. 
You   can   see   it   any  day 

On   a  hat.  — The  Circle. 


Transition. 


How  worldly  pride  kin  pass  away, 

I's  takin'    foh   my  tex'. 
What  is  a  Christmas  tree  one  day 

Is  kindlin'  wood  de  nex'. 

— Home   Magazine. 


The  Autocheerist. 


Though  dreary  days  may  come  to  you, 
And  mak-   '        look  all  bum  to  you, 
And  hope  oi  going-some  to  you 

May  seem  all  past  and  gone. 
Remember  there  are  other  days. 
And  other  plays,  and  other  ways, 
So,  cheer  up,  take  another  gaze — 

You  may  see  something  farther  on. 

That  sort  of  thing  makes  hope  for  you, 
And  broadens  out  the  scope  for  you; 
If  swallowed  it  is  dope  for  you 

That  lends  much  comfort  to  the  mind; 
And  when  you've  had  such  cheering  up 
Until   all   things  seem  clearing  up — 
Why,   that  it's  all  bum  steering  up 

Against  the  same  old  griefs,  you'll  find. 

— Indianapolis  News. 


The  True  and  the  Untrue. 

He  was  a  dog. 

But  he  stayed  at  home 

And  guarded  the  family  night  and  day. 

He  was  a  dog 

That    didn't    roam. 

He  lay  on  the  porch  or  chased  the  stray — 
The  tramp,  the  burglar,  the  hen  away; 
For  a  dog's  true  heart  for  that  household  beat 
At  morning  and  evening,  in  cold  and  heat. 

He  was  a  dog. 

He  was  a  man. 
And   didn't   stay 

To  cherish  his  wife  and  children  fair. 
He  was  a  man 
And  every  day 

His  heart  grew  callous,  its  love  beats  rare. 
He  thought  of  himself  at  the  close  of  day 
And,  cigar  in  his  fingers,  hurried  away 
To  the  club,  the  lodge,  the  store,  the  show. 
But  he  had  a  right  to  go,  you  know. 
He  was  a  man. 

— Frances  E.  Townsley,  in  New  York  Globe. 


A  Baltimore  man  had  until  recently  a 
darky  in  his  employ — about  as  shiftless  and 
worthless  a  darky,  says  he,  as  ever  he  came 
across.  One  day  the  employer,  his  patience 
exhausted,  called  Sam  into  his  office  and  told 
him  to  look  for  another  job.  "Will  yo  give 
me  a  letter  of  recommendation?"  asked  Sam, 
piteously.  ^Although  he  felt  that  he  could  not 
conscientiously  comply  with  this  request,  the 
Baltimore  man's  heart  was  touched  by  the 
appeal.  So  he  sat  down  to  his  desk  to  write 
a  non-committal  letter  of  character  for  the 
negro.  His  effort  resulted  as  follows:  "This 
man,  Sam  Harkins,  has  worked  for  me  one 
week  and   I  am  satisfied." 

A.  Hirachman. 

At    the    old    location.      Much    enlarged.      1641 
and   1643  Van  Ness  Avenue. 


Dr.    E.    O.    Cochrane,    Dentist,    No.    11 
Ellis  Street,  between  Gough  and  Otavia. 


Safety  Comes  First 

On  December  3,  the  date  when  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  called  for  a  statement,  the  Ameri- 
can   National    Bank   had : 

Cash,  Clearing  House  Currency  and  Exchange  avail- 
able for  the  payment  of  depositors,  to  the  amount  of 


of  its  lotal    net  deposits    (exclusive   r.,'     government  deposits, 
which  are  secured  by  our  United  Stales  bonds). 

We    invite    the    accounts    of    those    who    appreciate 
the    value    of    association    with    a    safe,    conservative 

bank. 


AMERICAN  NATIONAL  BANK 

MERCHANTS     EXCHANGE    BUILDING 
California  Street,  near  Montgomery 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


MERCANTILE  TRUST  COMPANY  of  san  francisco 

464    CALIFORNIA    STREET  SAN    FRANCISCO,    CALIFORNIA 

Capital  Paid  In         --------       $2,000,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  (November  30,  1907)        -        -         1,973,639.02 

Wm.  G.  Irwin,  President  H.  T.  Scott,  Vice-President 

John    1).    McK.ee Vice-President    and    Cashier 

W.    F.     Berry Assistant    Cashier 

O.     Ellinghouse Assistant     Cashier 

A.    H,    Winn Trust    Officer 

This  Company  is  authorized  to  act  as  Executor  and  as  Trustee  in  all  Capacities 

A    GENERAL  .BANKING    BUSINESS    TRANSACTED 

Interest   allowed    on   daily  balances   subject    to   check 

Accounts   of    Banks,    Corporations,   Firms   and   Individuals    Solicited. 
SAFE    DEPOSIT    VAULTS. 


Security 
Savings    Bank 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Authorized  Capital        -        $1,000,000.00 
Paid-up  Capital        -       -  500,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits     305,000.00 

40  /    Interest 
/c\    Per  Annum 


Interest  at  the  Rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum 

was  paid  on  Deposits  for  Six  Months 

ending  June  29,  1907 

DIRECTORS 

Wm.  Babcock,  S.  L.  Abbot,  O.  D.  Baldwin, 
losepb  D.  Grant,  E.  J.  McCutchen,  L.  F.  Mon- 
teagle,  R.  H.  Pease,  Warren  D.  Clark,  Jas.  L. 
Flood,  J.  A.  Donohoe,  John  Parrott,  Jacob 
Stern. 


rench  Savings 


Bank 


The    French    Savings    Bank    Building,    108-110 
Sutter  Street. 


THE    FRENCH -AMERICAN    BANK 

occupies  offices   in  the  same  building. 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legallet,  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz,  Vice- 
President. 

Directors 
Bergerot,    E.    J.    DeSaula,    J.    M.    Dupas,    J.    S. 
Godeau,    N.    C.    Babin,    George    Belaney,    II.    de 
St.    Seine. 


— T.    E.    Artigues,  _0.  jiozio,    J.    A. 


The  French  Savings  Bank  is  now  installing 
Safe  Deposit  Boxes  which  will  soon  be  ready 
for  the  use  of  the  Bank's  clients. 


THE    UNIVERSITY    SAVINGS    BANK 
BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA. 
Savings  and  household  checking  accounts 
invited.     Interests  on  deposits  | 
DIRECTORS— Geo.    P.    Baxter,    President;   J. 
W.   Richards,   Vice-President;  Benjamin  Bangs, 
I  ice-President;   Louis   Titus,    Dr.   Thos.    Addi- 
son,   A.    (..    Freeman,    Duncan    McDuffie,    Perry 
T.  Tompkins,   F.   L.   Lipman,  W.  J.  Hotchkiss. 
P.   II.   Atkinson,   Cashier. 


The  Anglo  -  California^  Bank,  Ltd* 

Established     1873 

Head  Office — London 

Main    Office — Pine    and    Sansome    Streets,    San 

Francisco 
Branches— 1030    Van    Ness    Avenue,    2049    Mis- 
sion Street,  San  Francisco 
Managers:  I.  Steinhart,  P.  N.  Lilienthal 

Capital  paid  in $1,500,000 

Surplus  and  undivided  profits 1,362,895 

A  General  Banking  Business  Conducted. 
Accounts  of  Corporations,  Firms,  and  Indi- 
viduals. 

Safe  Deposit  Vaults  at  Van  Ness  Avenue 
and  Mission  Street   Branches. 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

526  California  St,  San  Francisco 


Guaranteed   Capital    $   1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash.  1,000,000.00 
Deposits,  June  29;   1907 38.156,931.28 

Officers — President,  N.  Ohlandt;  First  Vice- 
President,  uaniel  Meyer;  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Emil  Rohte;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt; 
Assistant  Cashier,  William  Herrmann;  Secre- 
tary, George  Tourny;  Assistant  Secretary,  A. 
H.  Muller;  Goodfeflow  &  Eells,  General  At- 
torneys. 

Board  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  Emit  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N. 
Walter.  J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr., 
E.  T.   Kruse  and  W.   S.  Good  fellow. 


United  States  Post  Office  Money  Orders 
and  Government  Bonds 

Are  bought  largely  for  safety.  Building  and 
Loan  Association  stock  is  bought  for  the  same 
reason — SAFETY — and  also  because  it  pays  a 
higher  rate  of  interest.  The  Continental  Build- 
ing and  Loan  Association  pays  6  per  cent  net 
per  annum,  pavable  semi-annually. 

WASHINGTON    DODGE,    Pres. 
WILLIAM  (  ORBIN,  Sec. 
Market    and    Church    >'ts.,    San    Francisco,    Cal. 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

U.    S.    Assets $2,493,154 

Surplus  483,989 

PACIFIC    COAST    DEPARTMENT 

Inil-I    MERCHANTS'    BXCHAHGB 

SAN    FRANCISCO 
.1.   \.  Kj  knv,  W.  L.  \V.  Miller, 

Mana  Assistant  Manager 


Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Company 


Established  1850 


OF  IIAKLTOKU 


Total  Assets  J5.721.433.00 

Surplus  to   Policy-Holders 2,21 

I       I  \MI.\    J.    SMITH 

M  inager  PaciGc   Department 

5I«  CALIFORNIA   STKEE1 

San  Francisco 


Fine  Old  Red  Wine 

LA  QUESTA 

Vintage  of   1902 

Bol   led    before    the    earthquake 

I  r    yout    grocer  don't    keep   it,   apply   to 

McCAW    BROS-,  401    Deviiadcro  St.,  or 

The  Producer.  E.  H.  RIXFORD. 
Kohl   But  Id  in:: 
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THE  FINE  QUALITY  AND  PURITY  OF 


HUNTER 

BALTIMORE 

RYE 

AND  ITS  RICH.  MELLOW  TONE 
MAKE  IT  THE  PREFERRED 
WHISKEY    OF     THOSE     WHO 

KNOW  THE  BEST 
LIKE  THE  BEST 
B  UY  THE  BEST 

CHARLES  M.  REYNOLDS  CO.. 
Agents  for  California  and  Nevada, 
2-914  Folsom  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Hotel  Rafael 

San  Rafael,  Cal. 
Open  year  around.  Headquarters  Automobile 
League.  New  and  commodious  garage.  Fifty 
minutes  from  San  Francisco.  Complete  change 
of  climate.  Tiburon  or  Sausalito  Ferry.  All 
modern  conveniences. 

F.  N.   Orpin,  Proprietor. 


Oakland's  Beautiful   New   Hotel 

The 

Key    Route    Inn 

22d  Street  and  Broadway 

NOW   OPEN 

Beautifully  furnished  rooms  with  every  modern 
improvement.     Cafe    ;i    la    Carte    at    moderate 
prices.                     N.    S.    MULLAN,    Manager. 

Byron 
Hot  Springs 

The  waters  cure  rheumatism— the  environment 
is  perfect — the  hotel  comfortable  and  supplied 
with  an  unexcelled  table.  See  Southern  Pacific 
Information  Bureau,  ground  floor,  James  Flood 
Building;  Peck-Judah  Co.,  789  Market  St.,  or 
address    hotel. 


Hotel    Collingwood 

35th  St.,  bet.  5th  Ave.  and  Broadway 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

New  fireproof  hotel,  located  in  the  shopping 
and  theater  district,  containing  every  modern 
device    For   comfort   of  guests. 

Positively  exclusive.      Service  a  la  carte. 


f\»    Get 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 


Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 

1  lartshom  on  label. 

Get "  Improved,"  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


!jy 


Peyton  Chemical  Co. 

F  irehasers  and  Smelters  of 

COPPEB    GOLD  AND  SILVER  ORES,  FTC. 

.     ■    Block,   Sun  Francisco,   Cal. 

d    Works'  at    Peyton,    Contra    Costa 
...    Cal.;    P.    O.,    Martinez. 


PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and 
around  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be 
found  in  the  following  department: 

"With  a  multitude  of  small  informal  affairs, 
a  few  large  events,  and  many  preparations  for 
holidays  to  be  spent  out  of  town,  society  is 
occupying  itself  these  days.  The  Greenway 
dance,  which  was  to  have  taken  place  last 
night,  was  postponed  until  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary and  there  were  regrets  on  every  side 
at  that  bit  of  news.  Mrs.  White's  Monday 
Night  Skating  Club,  which  was  to  have  met 
this  week,  was  also  postponed  on  account  of 
the  Charity  Vaudeville  at  the  Chutes,  which 
called  out  quite  the  largest  gathering  of  so- 
ciety folk  seen  since  the  fire. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Anna 
Nicholson  Scott,  niece  of  Mrs.  A.  W.  Foster, 
to  Mr.  Joseph  Wilber  Coffin.  Their  wedding 
will  be  an  event  of  the  early  spring. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Edna 
Wemple,  daughter  of  the  late  Doctor  Wemple, 
to  Mr.  James  R.  McDonald  of  Coos  Bay, 
Oregon. 

The  Friday  Night  Dancing  Class  held  the 
second  meeting  for  the  season  on  Friday  even- 
ing of  last  week  at  Century  Club  Hall.  The 
patronesses  of  the  class  are:  Mrs.  James  Pot- 
ter Langhorne,  Mrs.  George  A.  Moore,  Mrs. 
Louis  F.  Monteagle,  Mrs.  George  F.  Ashton, 
and   Mrs.   Wakefield   Baker. 

Mrs.  John  Scott  Wilson  was  the  hostess  at 
a  tea  on  Saturday  last  at  her  home  on  Wash- 
ington Street  in  honor  of  her  debutante 
daughter,  Miss  Helen  Wilson,  at  which  sev- 
eral hundred  guests  were  present.  Assisting 
in  receiving  were:  Mrs.  Samuel  Wilson,  Mrs. 
George  Cadwallader,  Miss  Emily  Wilson,  Miss 
Olive  Wheeler,  Miss  Frances  Martin,  Miss 
Marion  Lally,  Miss  Katherine  Hutchinson, 
Miss  Ruth  Hutchinson,  Miss  Helen  Gray,  Miss 
Relda  Ford,  Miss  Mabel  Gregory,  and  Miss 
Kathleen  de  Young. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin  was  the  hostess  at 
a  bridge  party  on  Friday  of  last  week.  Her 
guests  were:  Mrs.  Southard  Hoffman,  Mrs. 
Frank  Anderson.  Mrs.  Horace  Davis,  Mrs. 
Cyrus  Walker,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Smedberg, 
Miss  Carrie  Gwin,  Mrs.  G.  C.  Boardman,  Mrs. 
Alexander  Garceau,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Folger,  Mrs. 
William  S.  Tevis,  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard, 
Mrs.  Hyde-Smith,  Mrs.  William  Taylor,  Mrs. 
Joseph  Crockett,  Mrs.  Francis  Carolan,  Mrs. 
R.  C.  Foute,  Mrs.  Harrington,  Mrs.  Milton 
Latham,  Mrs.  Sallie  Stetson  Winslow,  Mrs. 
James  Keeney,  Mrs.  James  Follis,  Mrs. 
Latham  McMullin,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Lilley,  Mrs. 
Richard  Girvin,  Mrs.  George  Pinckard,  Mrs. 
John  F.  Boyd,  Mrs.  Carter  Pomeroy,  Mrs.  L. 
L.  Baker.  Mrs.  Ira  Pierce,  Miss  Sallie  May- 
nard,  Mrs.  Henry  Dodge,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Morgan, 
Mrs.  H.  McD.  Spencer,  Mrs.  Worthington 
Ames,  Mrs.  Silas  Palmer,  Mrs.  Harry  Hol- 
brook,  Mrs.  Lent,  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mrs. 
Warren  D.  Clark,  Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin,  Mrs. 
Gale,"  and  Mrs.  Thomas. 

Miss  Margaret  Hyde-Smith  was  the  hostess 
at  an  informal  bridge  party  on  Thursday 
afternoon  of  last  week  in  honor  of  Miss 
Marion  Newhall  and  Miss  Elizabeth   Newhall. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  was  the  host  at 
a  dinner  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  on  Wednes- 
day evening  of  last  week,  his  guests  being  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Dickenson  Sherwood  of  Los 
Molinos,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Watson,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Josiah  R.  Howell,  and  Mr.  Richard 
Harrison. 

Mrs.  Horace  Blanchard  Chase  was  the 
hostess  at  a  luncheon  on  Friday  of  last  week 
at  the  Francisca  Club,  at  which  she  enter- 
tained twelve  guests. 

Mrs.  Richard  Girvin  entertained  a  house 
party  last  week  at  her  home  at  Menlo  Park, 
her  guests  being  Miss  Anita  Mailliard,  Miss 
Leslie  Page,  Miss  Dolly  MacGavin,  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Girvin,  Jr.,  Mr.  Eyre  Pinckard,  and  Mrs. 
Drummond   MacGavin. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed     will     be     found     a     resume     of 
movements   to   and   from    this   city  and   Coast 
and     of     the     whereabouts     of     absent     Cali- 
fornians : 

Mrs.  George  Eldridge  (formerly  Miss  Jes- 
sie Newlands)  has  arrived  from  her  home  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  is  the  guest  of  her 
mother,  Mrs.  James  Newlands,  in  Ross  Val- 
ley. 

Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis  arrived  in  town  last 
week  from  her  ranch  near  Bakersfield,  and  is 
spending  some  days  at  her  apartment  at  the 
Lafayette. 

Paymaster  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Stanton  (for- 
merly Miss  Lena  Maynard)  have  gone  to 
Southern  California  for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  Baldwin  and  Miss  Grace  Bald- 
win, who  have  been  abroad  for  nearly  a  year 
past,  and  who  have  been  visiting  in  Boston 
since  their  return  to  America  last  month,  ar- 
rived here  this  week  and  are  at  their  home 
on   Lyon  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Martin  spent  the  week- 
end at  Burlingame  as  the  guests  of  friends." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Wiltsee,  who  were 
here  for  a  little  more  than  a  fortnight,  have 
left  again  for  the   East. 

Miss  Cornelia  Kempff,  who  has  recently 
returned  from  a  month's  stay  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara, will   spend  the  winter  at   Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Henry   Ware  Lyon,  who  has  been  in 


Honolulu  since  the  early  fall,  has  returned 
here  and  is  the  guest  of  friends  in  Berkeley. 
Early  in  January  she  will  join  Admiral  Lyon 
in  the  East. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton  left  this  week  for 
New  York,  whence  she  will  sail  very  shortly 
for  Europe  to  spend  some  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Kruttschnitt  and  Miss 
Rebecca  Kruttschnitt  have  arrived  from  the 
East  and  are  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman 
Kruttschnitt,  at  the  home  of  the  latter  on 
Pacific  Avenue. 

Miss  Maud  Howard  has  taken  apartments 
al  the  Fairmont,  where  she  will  spend  the 
winter. 

Miss  Carrie  Mills  is  spending  the  winter  with 
her  grandmother,  Mrs.  Wenban,  at  the  Potter 
m    Santa    Barbara. 

Miss  Marguerite  Barron  has  been  the  guest 
of  friends  recently  in  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  Wakefield  Baker  left  on  Saturday  of 
last  week  for  the  East,  where  she  will  spend 
the  Christmas  holidays. 

Mr.  Drummond  MacGavin  has  returned 
from  Mexico,  where  he  has  been  for  some 
months  past. 

Mrs.  Mee,  Miss  Margaret  Mee,  and  Miis 
Genevieve  Mee  will  spend  the  rest  of  the 
winter  and  early  spring  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, dividing  their  time  between  Santa 
Barbara  and  Coronado. 

Captain  William  Borrowe  and  Miss  Con- 
stance Borrowe  will  leave  for  San  Diego, 
where  they  will  spend  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Spreckels,  Jr.,  have 
returned  from  a  trip  to  Honolulu. 

Mrs.  J.  de  Barth  Shorb  has  returned  from 
a  stay  of  several  weeks  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Miss  Angela  Morrison  and  Miss  Fanny 
Morrison,  of  San  Jose,  spent  several  days  last 
week  as  guests   at   the   Fairmont. 

Miss  Woolrich  and  Miss  Laurence  Alma- 
Tadema  are  staying  with  Miss  Helen  Loh- 
mann  in  New  York.  Miss  Woolrich  will 
shortly  arirve  from  London  on  a  visit  to  her 
mother,   Mrs.   C.   Woolrich. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Tallant,  who  have 
been  abroad  for  several  years,  are  now  en 
route  to  San  Francisco,  and  will  make  their 
home  here  for  the  present. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aylett  Cotton,  Jr.  (formerly 
Miss  Alice  Borel),  who  have  spent  their 
honeymoon  at  the  Hotel  Potter,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, have  returned  to   San  Mateo. 

Mrs.  E.  Walton  Hedges  is  spending  the 
holidays  here  as  the  guest  of  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Henry  Clarence  Breeden. 


Hours. 


Dr.  J.  Dennis  Arnold 

2201   California  Street 
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A  quiet  place  for  people  Oj  refined 
tastes.  Dainty  accessories  —  prompt, 
courteous  service — irreproachable  cook- 
ing— cool  rooms — moderate  prices. 

Ye  Tea  Cup  Inne 

142/  Bush  Street,  beloiu  Van  Ness        (upstairs) 


Eagleson  &  Co. 

Men's  Furnishers 


Buy  your  Christmas  presents  from 
the  manufacturer  at  manu- 
facturer's prices 


We  have  the  largest  stock  of 
useful  holiday  goods  at  popular 
prices  ever  shown  in  this  city,  con- 
sisting of 

SHIRTS 
UNDERWEAR 
NECK  DRESS 
NIGHT  ROBES 
BATH  ROBES 
PAJAMAS 
HOSIERY 
GLOVES 
ETC. 

J453  Fillmore  St.,  near  O'Farrell  St. 
1158  Market  St.,  opposite  7th  St. 


There  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  not  come  to  us 
when  you  need  glasses. 

There  is  every  reason 
why  you  should. 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser 

1757  Fillmore  St.  opticians. 


Fairmont  Hotel 

Crowns  the   most  magnificent 
site  in  the  heart  of 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


European  Plan 


Rates  $2.50  and  upzeard 
Cuisine   and  service  unsurpassed 
All  rooms  outside 
Every  room  with  bath 


-MAXAGEMEXT  OF— 


The   Palace  Hotel   Company 


THE  CAFE 

OF  THE 

Hotel  St.  Francis 

IS  NOW  OPEN 

NOTE:  Main  building  is  ready  for  the 
reception  of  guests.  Rooms  may  be  seen, 
reservations  made,  and  banquets  arranged 
for. 


THE  NEW  HOTEL  VENDOME,  San  Jose 

Thoroughly  rebuilt  and  refurnished.  Unex- 
celled cuisine,  every  modern  convenience,  charm- 
ingly located  in  beautiful  park.  Swimming  pool, 
howling  alleys,  tennis  courts,  and  sample  rooms 
for  commercial  men  downtown.  A  delightful  place 
to   spend    the    summer.     Rates   reasonable. 

HOTEL    VENDOME    COMPANY. 


There's  only  one 

DEL  MONTE 


Golf,  Sea  Bathing,  Motoring.  Parlor  car  from 
San  Francisco  twice  daily.  Special  week-end 
rates.  Free  art  exhibition  and  sales  gallery  of 
California  painters.  Week-end  golf  tournament 
during    the    summer. 

Inquire  Peck-Judah  Co.,  789  Market  Street,  In- 
formation Bureau,  Southern  Pacific,  Flood  Build- 
ing, or  II.  R.  Warner,  Manager,  Del  Monte. 
California. 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto:   "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 
Most    Delightful    Climate    on    Earth 

American  Plan.    Winter  Rates  $4  per  day  and  upwards. 

"Good  Hustc"  and  "Fine  Automobile  Road.. 

Los  Angeles-Riverside  to  Coronado." 

Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other    outdoor    sports 

every  dav  in  the  year. 
Fishing,     Boating    and     Bathing    are    the    very 
hest.     Send   for   Booklet  to 

MORGAN    R(»SS.    Manager, 

Coronado    Beach,    Cal. 

Or   see  II.    F.    NOKCROSS,   Agent, 

334   So.    Spring  St.,    Los  Angeles. 

Tel.    A    6789;    Main    3917. 

2  2d    Street    and    Broadway 


December  21,  1907. 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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Pears' 

The  ingredients 
in  many  soaps,  re- 
quire free  alkali  to 
saponify  them. 

The  rich,  cool 
lather  of  Pears'  does 
not  result  from  free 
alkali,  fats  or  rosin. 

Pears'  and  purity 
are  synonymous. 

Matchless  for  the  complexion. 


PERSONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Irving  Institute  and  California  Conserv- 
atory Of  Husic,  2126  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Hoarding  and  D.iy  School  for  Girls.  Music, 
languages,  art  and  elocution.  Accredited  by  t lie 
Universities.  Pupils  admitted  at  any  time. 
MISS  ELLA  M.  FINKHAM,  Principal. 


California  Conservatory  of  Music— Full  corps  of 
teachers  in  all  departments.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. HERMAN  GENSS,   Director. 


Miss  Hamlin's 

Boarding  and    Day    School    for    Girls 

Formerly  at  1849  Jackson  St.,  is  now  at  2230 
Pacific  Ave.  near  Webster  St.  New  term 
opens  January  6,    1903.     Accredited. 

Address  Miss  S.  D.  HAMLIN 
2230  Pacific  Avenue,  San  Francisco 


Miss  Harker's  School 

Home  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Certificate 
admits  to  College.  Excellent  Departments  in 
Music  and  Art.  New  building,  thoroughly  mod- 
ern,   steam    heated.     Address, 

Miss  Harker,    Palo   Alto,    Cal. 


Ogontz   School   for   Young   Ladies 

Twenty  minutes  from  Philadelphia,  two  hours 
from  New  York.  The  late  Mr.  Jay  Cooke's  fine 
property.  For  circulars,  address  Miss  Sylvia  J. 
Eastman,   Principal,   Ogontz  School  P.   O.,   Pa. 


M.  H.  FAY 


1534  BUSH  STREET 

Between  Van  Ness  Avenue  and  Franklin  Street 


Sells  Nothing  but  Books 


And  there  is  nothing 

more  suitable  for       J534    BUSH    ST. 

Christmas,     Holiday  n  t         „     „      , 

Between  Van  Ness  Ave, 

or     Anniversary  and  Franklin  St. 

Presentation 


TERRA  C0TTA.PRESSF.D  BRICK.PIPE 
FIRE  PRO0FING.R00FING  TILE.     -^ 
FLUE  LININGS. FIRE  TILE" 
LAUNDRY.TRAYS 

etc.   ;  '- 


WL 


■"  r  V^^  W0RKS 

r^—xW^^LINCOLN.CAL. 
Sy~?^ OFFICE 


EDDY&  HYDE  STS..SAN  FRANCISCO. 


E.    P.    BARRETT,    Member    S.    F.    Stock  and 

Exchange   Board. 
II.  ZADIC,  Member  Merchants'  Exchange. 

Phone  Temporary  IJ25 


Zadig  &  Co. 

Stock  Brokers 

324    Bush    Street  San    Francisco 


We    have    installed    a    private    wire    connecting 
San  Francisco  with  Goldfield. 


Army  and  Navy. 
The   latest  personal   notes  relative   to   army 
and     navy    people    who     are    or    have     been 
stationed  at  Pacific  Coast  points : 

Brigadier-General  Frederick  Funston,  U.  S. 
A.,  commanding  officer,  Department  of  Cali- 
fornia, accompanied  by  his  aide,  Lieutenant 
Hornsby  Evans,  Nineteenth  Infantry,  TJ.  S. 
A.,  left  last  week  for  Goldfield,  Nevada,  on 
duty  in  connection  with  the  troops  now  sta- 
tioned there. 

Colonel  John  C.  Muhlenberg,  U.  S.  A.,  left 
on  Saturday  last  for  Washington,  D.  C,  where 
he  will  undergo  examination  for  retirement. 

Major  John  W.  Heard,  Sixth  Cavalry,  U. 
S.  A.,  is  detailed  for  general  recruiting 
service.  Upon  his  arrival  in  San  Francisco 
he  will  proceed  to  Los  Angeles  and  enter 
upon  recruiting  duty  at  the  latter  place,  re- 
lieving Captain  James  E.  Bell,  Second  Infan- 
try, U.  S.  A.,  who  upon  being  thus  relieved 
will  return  to  San  Francisco  and  report  in 
person  to  the  commanding  general,  Depart- 
ment of  California,  for  duty. 

Major  George  O.  Squier,  Signal  Corps,  U. 
S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  duty  as  assistant  to 
the  chief  signal  officer,  Department  of  the 
East,  and  will  repair  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  report  in  person  to  the  chief  signal  officer 
of  the  army  for  assignment  to  duty  in  his 
office. 

Captain  John  B.  Milton,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
relieved  from  duty  as  commanding  officer  of 
the  West  Virginia. 

Captain  Alexander  McCracken,  U.  S.  N., 
has  been  relieved  from  duty  as  commanding 
officer  of  the  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  and 
ordered  to  command  the  West  Virginia. 

Captain  Rush  S.  Wells,  Fourteenth  Cavalry, 
U.  S.  A.,  is  detailed  as  a  member  of  a  gen- 
eral court-martial,  vice  Captain  LeVert  Cole- 
man, Coast  Artillery  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  re- 
lieved. 

Captain  Henry  B.  Clark,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  transferred  from 
the  Thirty-Second  Company,  Fort  Baker,  to 
the  Sixty-Seventh  Company,  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco. 

Captain  Solomon  Avery,  Jr.,  Coast  Artil- 
lery Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  relieved  from 
duty  with  the  Tenth  Company  and  placed  on 
the  unassigned  list. 

Captain  George  B.  Pond,  Twentieth  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  one 
month's  leave  of  absence,  to  take  effect  on 
December  20. 

Captain  Raymond  R.  Stevens,  Twenty- 
Third  Infantry,  TJ.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to 
proceed  to  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco  and 
report  in  person  to  the  commanding  officer, 
General  Hospital,  for  observation  and  treat- 
ment. 

Lieutenant  Calhoun  Ancrum.  TJ.  S.  M.  C, 
has  been  discharged  from  the  Naval  Hospital, 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  and  has  rejoined  his 
ship,  the  West  Virginia. 

Lieutenant  William  S.  Bowen,  Coast  Artil- 
lery Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  Presidio  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  received  orders  to  proceed  to  Fort 
Rosecrans,  San  Diego,  reporting  upon  arrival 
to  the  commanding  officer  for  duty  in  connec- 
tion with  target  practice. 

Lieutenant  Charles  R.  Mayo,  Tenth  Cav- 
alry, TJ.  S.  A.,  upon  the  expiration  of  his 
present  leave,  is  ordered  to  proceed  to  San 
Francisco  and  report  in  person  to  the  com- 
manding general,  Department  of  California. 
for  assignment  to  duty  pending  the  sailing  of 
the  transport  on  which  he  may  secure  trans- 
portation, when  he  will  proceed  to  join  his 
regiment  in  the  Philippine  Division. 

Lieutenant  Guy  E.  Manning,  U.  S.  A., 
who  was  transferred  from  the  Coast  Artillery 
Corps  to  the  infantry  arm  on  November  23, 
has  been  assigned  to  the  Twelfth  Infantry, 
U.   S.  A. 

Lieutenant  Frederick  C.  Test,  Twenty- 
Second  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  has  had  Willows, 
California,  designated  as  his  station  while  on 
duty  in  connection  with  the  "Progressive  Mili- 
tary Map  of  the  United  States." 

Lieutenant  Arthur  T.  Dalton,  U.  S.  A.,  is 
transferred  from  the  Twenty-Second  Infan- 
try U.  S.  A.,  to  the  Twentieth  Infantry,  U. 
S.  A. 

Pay  Inspector  E.  D.  Runyon,  U.  S.  N.,  is 
detached  from  duty  as  pay  officer  of  the 
Charleston  and  ordered  to  duty  as  fleet  pay- 
master of  the  Pacific  fleet  and  paymaster  of 
the   West   Virginia. 


"I  guess,  Hinnissy,  whin  ye  come  to  think 
uv  it  they  ain't  anny  such  thing  as  luxury  in 
thravel.  We  was  meant  to  stay  where  we 
found  oursilves  first,  an'  thravcllin'  is  conthry 
to  nature.  I  can  go  fr'm  Chicago  to  New 
York  in  twinty  hours,  but  what's  tb'  matter 
with  Chicago?  I  can  injye  places  betther  be 
not  goin'  to  thim.  I  think  av  Italy  as  th' 
home  iv  th'  Pope,  but  Hogan,  who  has  been 
there,  thinks  iv  it  as  th'  home  iv  the  flea.  I 
can  see  th'  dome  iv  St.  Pether's  risin'  again" 
th'  sky,  but  he  can  on'y  see  th'  cabman  that 
charged  him  eighty  liars,  or  thirty  cints  iv 
our  money,  to  carry  him  around  th'  block.  I 
think  iv  New  York  as  a  place  where  people 
set  shinin*  their  dimonds  with  satin  napkins 
at  th'  Waldorf  an'  dhrinkin'  champagne  out 
iv  goold  coal-scuttles  with  .lawn  W.  Gates, 
but  1  know  a  man  down  there  thai  dhrives  a 

dhray.  I've  always  wanted  to  see  th'  Rocky 
Mountains,  but  they  don'l  look  as  tall  nearby 
as  they  do  far  away." — Mr.  Dooley. 


Fairmont  Hotel 


Management  of  the 

Palace  Hotel  Company 

A  Guarantee  of  Excellence 

Commands  a  magnificent  panoramic  view  of  the  suburbs, 
bay  and  distant  mountains ;  is  the  most  accessible  point 
to  the  business  districts,  and  through  its  elevated  position 
affords  wholesale  advantages  in  the  way  of  pure  air, 
sunshine,  and  the  avoidance    of    disturbing    city    noises. 

EUROPEAN  PLAN 

Rates  $2.50  per  day 

Special  terms  to  Permanent  Guests 

All  rooms  outside.     Every  room  with  bath 

Cuisine  and  Service  Unsurpassed 

Attendants,  autobuses  and  carriages 

meet  all  steamers  and  trains 

Write  for  special  reservations  and  rates 


Where  the^| 
Door  Opens 
Constantly 

You  can  quickly  heat  and  keep 
cozy  the  draughty  hall  or  cold  room — 
no  matter  what  the  weather  conditions 
are — and  ii  you  only  knew  how  much 
real  comfort  you  can   have  Irom   a 

PERFECTION 
Oil  Heater 

(Equipped  with  Smokeless  Device) 

you  wouldn  I  be  without  one  another  hour.  Turn  the  wick  as  high 
or  as  low  as  you  please — there  s  no  dangei — no  smoke — no  smell 
— just  direct  intense  heat — thai  s  because  ol  the  smokeless  device. 

Beautifully  linished  in  nickel  and  japan — orna- 
mental anywhere.  The  brass  lont  holds  4  quarts,  giv- 
ing heal  (or  9  hours.  It  is  light  in  weight — easily 
carried  Irom  room  to  room.    Every  heater  warranted. 

ThcJ&xyb  Lamp  HStHftSj 

steady    light — ideal  to  read  or 
study  by.      Made  of  brass — nickel  plated,  latest  im- 
proved central  dralt  burner.     Every  lamp  warranted. 
II  your  dealer  does  not  carry  Pcrlection  Oil  Heater 
ind  Rayo  Lamp  write  our  nearest  agency. 


STANDARD  Oil.  COIHPANV 

(Incorporated) 
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No   Other  Food  Product 
has  a  like  Record 

Baker's  Cocoa 


Years  of  Constantly 
Increasing  Sales 


Registered 
V.  S.  Vat.  Office 


ABSOLUTELY 
PURE 


It  is  a  perfect  food,  aa  wholesome  as  it 
is  delicious;  highly  nourishing,  easily 
digested,  fitted  to  repair  wasted  strength, 
preserve  health,  prolong  life. 

Our  Choice  Recipe  Book,  contain- 
ing directions  for  preparing  more 
than  100  dainty  dishes,  sent  free 
on  request. 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Established  1780 
DORCHESTER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


Mild,  Rich 

and 
Satisfying 

Sanchez  y  Haya 

Clear  Havana 
Cigars 

Factory  No.  1  Tampa,  Fla. 

Tillmann  &  Bendel 

Pacific  Slope  Distributers 


NEW 
CREATIONS 


BURBANK'S 

Royal  and  Paradox  Walnuts,  Santa  Rosa 
Plum,  Rutland  Plumcot,  Gaviota,  Formosa, 
and  Vesuvias,  the  beautiful  Foliage  Plum. 
Write  for  beautiful  illustrated  booklet  in  colors. 

TREES  OF  ALL  SORTS  TRUE  TO  NAME 

FOUR  NURSERIES— 1200  ACRES 

Largest  on   the  Pacific  Coast 

NEW     CATALOGUE,     superbly     illustrated. 

and     containing     valuable     information      about 

planting    and    improved    methods    of    handling 

trees,  sent   free. 

Paid-up   capital,    $200,000.00. 

Fancher    Creek    Nurseries,    Inc. 

Geo.    C.    Roeding,    President  and    Manager. 
P.    O.    Box  29,   FRESNO,    CALIFORNIA. 


Wet   Weather   Goods 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER 

COMPANY 

573-579  Market   Street,  near  Second 
Telephone  Kearny  17S8. 


JOHN  G.  ILS  &  CO. 


Manufacturers 


High  Grade  French  Ranges 

,  Kitchen   and    Bakery   Outfits. 

S  A829     Mission,     between     Fourth 
a   4   Fifth   Sts.,   ban  Francisco,    Cal. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


"Hear  the  story  of  the  shaky  building?" 
"Nope.  What  is  it?"  "Oh,  there's  no 
foundation  to  it." — Pioneer  Press. 

Mrs.  Black — Nothing  that  mother  eats 
agrees  with  her.  Black — Food  seems  to  have 
human  intelligence. — Town  Topics. 

Church — Did  you  ever  try  any  of  these 
"close  to  nature"  methods?  Gotham — Well, 
I've  used  a  porous  plaster  ! — Yonkers  States- 
man. 

Ella — What  a  helpless  girl  she  is?  Stella 
— Yes,  if  somebody  should  provide  the  mistle- 
toe and  furnish  the  man,  she  couldn't  do  the 
rest. — Canadian  Courier. 

Admiral — And  what  made  you  wish  to  be- 
come a  sailor,  rny  boy?  Navy  Candidate  (in 
perfect  good  faith) — Because  he's  got  a  wife 
in  every  port,  sir. — Punch. 

Jiggs — She  tried  to  cure  his  whisky  habit  by 
putting  a  cure  for  drunkenness  in  his  coffee. 
Jaggs — Did  he  stop  drinking  ?  Jiggs — Yes  ; 
stopped  drinking  coffee. — l  he  Club  Fellow. 

"Your  husband  is  not  a  very  practical  man, 
is  he?"  "No,"  answered  Mrs.  Torkins.  "His 
idea  of  economy  is  to  save  up  money  to  bet 
at  the  next  race  meeting." — Washington  Star. 

Muriel — Why  didn't  you  marry  him  ? 
Everybody  says  he  has  reformed.  Maud — 
Yes ;  but  he  reformed  too  late.  His  money 
was  all  gone. — New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 

"I  broke  a  record  today.  Had  the  last 
word  with  a  woman."  "Didn't  think  it  pos- 
sible. How'd  it  happen?"  "Why,  I  said  to 
a  woman  in  the  car,  'Madam,  have  my  seat.'  " 
— Philadelphia  Ledger. 

A  Georgia  paper  says :  "He  who  rides  on 
the  rail  courts  death."  It  was  an  Irishman, 
ridden  on  a  rail,  who  said  that  except  for  the 
honor  of  the  thing  he  would  just  as  soon 
walk. — Houston  Post. 

"I  understand  you  have  perfected  another 
great  invention."  "Yes,"  answered  the  scien- 
tist, modestly.  "Is  it  on  the  market?"  "Oh, 
it  wasn't  intended  for  the  market.  It's  for 
the   magazines." — Washington  Star. 

Tourist — Great  Scott !  I  never  thought  the 
noble  red  man  would  reach  the  cigarette 
stage.  The  Indian — I  didn't  either,  old  man  ; 
but  a  fellow  can't  go  through  Carlisle  and  be 
a   mollycoddle,   you   know  ! — Puck. 

Visitor — Your  husband,  the  doctor,  is 
pacing  up  and  down  the  room  so  excitedly ; 
he  seems  ill.  Wife  of  the  Physician — I 
should  think  he  is !  Why,  he  has  just  had  to 
forbid  himself  beer! — Transatlantic  Tales. 

Bacon — Would  you  call  him  a  good  talker? 
Egbert — No,  I  would  not.  "How  many  times 
have  you  heard  him  talk?"  "Only  once." 
"And  when  was  that?"  "When  he  was  try- 
ing to  open  a  car  window." — Yonkers  States- 
man. 

"Eilkins  tells  me  he  is  getting  awfully  tired 
of  living  alone."  "I  would  think  he'd  marry 
and  settle  down."  "I  was  talking  with  him 
about  it  the  other  day,  and  he  says  he  doesn't 
know  whether  to  get  married  or  buy  a  phono- 
graph."— Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

Mamma — What  is  that  book  you  are  read- 
ing, Willie?  Little  Willie — It's  a  book  called 
"Child  Training"  that  I  borrowed  from  Mrs. 
Smith.  Mamma — Do  you  find  it  amusing? 
Little  Willie — Oh,  no  ;  I  merely  wanted  to  see 
if  I  had  been  brought  up  properly. — Boston 
Courier. 

Wise — Poor  Burrroughs !  he's  worrying  a 
great  deal  about  debts Newitt — Non- 
sense !  You'll  never  catch  him  worrying  be- 
cause he  can't  pay  his  debts.  Wise — He's 
not  worrying  about  old  debts  he  can't  pay,  but 
about  new  ones  he  can't  contract. — Philadel- 
phia  Press. 

"I'm  so  happy,"  said  Mrs.  Oldcastle.  "My 
son  is  to  get  his  bachelor's  degree  this  year." 
"Is  he?"  replied  her  hostess.  "Well,  I  can't 
blame  you  for  feelin'  as  you  do  about  it. 
I  never  thought  much  of  that  snippy  Wilson 
girl  he's  been  goin'  with.  How  did  you  get 
the  match  broke  off  ?" — Chicago  Record- 
Herald. 

"I  don't  mind  telling  you,"  said  the  pretty 
girl  confidentially,  "that  I  want  to  take  a 
thorough  course  in  cooking  in  order  to  fit 
myself  to  be  a  good  wife."  "You  are  doing 
the  right  thing,  my  dear,"  said  the  matron 
in  charge  of  the  cooking  school.  "May  I  ask 
how  soon  you  expect  to  be  married?"  "How 
should  I  know  ?"  rejoined  the  pretty  girl, 
daintily  rolling  up  her  sleeves.  "I  haven't 
found   the  man  yet." — Chicago   Tribune. 

"It  is  true,  sir,"  replied  the  poor  but  other- 
wise honest  youth,  "and  while  I  am  obliged 
to   confess   that   it   will  have  to  be  a  case   of 

love    in    a    cottage,    still    I "     "That's    all 

right,  young  man,"  interrupted  the  stern  par- 
ent.    "Love  in  a  cottage  is  the  true  ideal  of 

happiness.     You  have  my  consent "     "Oh, 

thank  you,  sir  !"  exclaimed  the  y.  m.  "Upon 
one  condition,"  continued  the  old  gentleman, 
"and  that  is,  you  must  be  able  to  show  me 
the  deed  for  the  cottage.  Good  night,  young 
man."— Chicago  News. 

-*♦*■ 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  for  chil- 
dren's teething  is  guaranteed  under  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act,  Serial  No.   1098. 


OVR  STAN  DARDsS 

Sperrys  Beat  Fhmily. 

Drifted  Snow. 
Golden  Gate  Extra.. 

vS perry  Flour  Company 

MAIN  OFFICE:  133  SPEAR  ST.                       SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WmM 


STEAMSHIP   LINES! 


LABELS 


LITHOGRAPH 
•   TO'..' 


CARTONS 


CALIFORNIA    MADE 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


REBUILDING  AT  SECOND  AND  BRYANT  STS. 

SALES  OFFICE:  546  MARKET  ST. 
Phone,  TEMPORARY  2779 

OAKLAND  TEMPORARY  OFFICE  &  FACTORY 


FIFTH   AND   ADELINE  STS. 
LOS  ANGELES.  326  S.  MAIN  STREET 
PORTLAND,     -     MACLEAY  BUILDING 


MT.  TAMALPAIS  RAILWAY 

Via  Sausalito  Ferry— Foot  of  Market  St 


Lv.  San  Fran. 

Legal  Holidays 
Sunday  Time 

Lv.  Tamalpaia 

WEEK 
DAY 

SUN- 
DAY 

SUN- 
DAY 

WEEK 
DAY 

9:45  A 
1:46  P 

7:15  A 
9:15  A 
9:45  A 
11:15  A 
12:45  P 
2:15  P 
3:45  P 

9:28  A 
11:10  A 
12:16  P 
1:40  P 
3:10  P 
4:40  P 
6:40  P 

7:45  A 
1:40  P 
4:14  P 

SATUR- 
DAY 

4:45  P 

SATUR- 
DAY 
9:34  P 

TICKET  OFFICE  AT  SAUSALITO  FERKY 


For  Your 
Breakfast 

GERMEA 

At  All  Grocers 

The  Johnson-Locke 
Mercantile  Co. 

Agents 
21 3  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ENNETVS  BEES 
"fioWDER 


'J  CHAPPED  HANDS,   CHAFING 

*  and  all  skin  troubles.    "  A  little 
higher  in   price  perhaps   than 

Hems,  but  a  reason  for  it." 

till  after  Bharlnc  and  after  b- tb- 

rerjwtitro.  ortDBilfl  on  r»e»lptof 

o.  Get  Mermen's  (the  orifrlni!)-  Sample/ree 

Mennen  Company,     -    Newark,  N.  J. 


AMES  HARRIS  NEVILLE  CO. 

607-609  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 


TENTS 

Gold     Medal     Camp     Furniture,     Awnings, 

Hammocks,    Bags,    Twines 

and  Canvas. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant    Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bldg. 


AMERICAN  LINE 


PLYMOUTH — CHERBOURG SOUTHAMPTON 

St.    Paul Dec.  21     St.    Louis Jan.    4 

New    York Dec.  28     Philadelphia  ...Jan.  11 

PHILADELPHIA — QUEENSTOWN — LIVERPOOL 

Dec.  28     Haverford    Jan  IE 


Noordland 
Merion    .  . . 


.Jan.    4     Noordland    Feb.     1 


ATLANTIC  TRANSPORT  LINE 

NEW     YORK LONDON     DIRECT 

Minnetonka  ...Dec.  21     Minnehaha   ....Jan.  11 
Minneapolis    ...Jan.    4     Minnetonka    ...Tan.  18 

HOLLAND-AMERICA  LINE 

NEW    YORK ROTTERDAM,    VIA     BOULOGNE 

Sailings   Wednesdays  as  per  sailing  list. 

Kvndam    Dec.  18     Statendara    ....  Tan.    8 

Potsdam    Dec.  25     Ryndam    Jan.  22 

RED  STAR  LINE 

NEW     YORK — ANTWERP — PARIS 

Kroonland    ....  Dec.  24     Finland   Jan.    8 

Zeeland Jan.     1     Vaderland    ....Jan.  15 


WHITE  STAR  LINE 

NEW     YORK — QUEENSTOWN — LIVERPOOL 

•Arabic Dec.  19     "Celtic Jan.    9 

•Baltic    Dec.  27    "Baltic    Jan.  23 

N.      Y. — PLYMOUTH — CHERBOURG SOUTHAMPTON 

•Oceanic    Dec.  17     **Adriatic Jan.     1 

•Majestic   Dec.  24     'Teutonic    Jan.    8 

fNcWj    33,000    tons;    has    elevator,    gymnasium, 
Turkish   baths  and  *  band. 

BOSTON QUEENSTOWN LIVERPOOL 

Cymric Jan.  8,  Feb.   12,  Mar.  18,  Apr.  22 

New  York — Azores — Mediterranean" 

'Republic Tan.    25,    Mar.   7,  Apr.    18 

•Cretic Mar.  28,  May  9,  June  20,  Aug.   1 

•CEDRIC Jan.  4,  Feb.   15 

Boston — Azores — Mediterranean 

Romanic Feb.  1,  Mar.  14,  Apr.  25,  May  30 

Canopic Jan.   11,  Feb.  22,  Apr.  4 

G.     N.     KOEPPEL,     Pass.     Agt.     Pac.     Coast, 
36   Ellis   St,   near  Market,    San   Francisco. 


Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL    S.    S.    CO.) 

Have  Opened  Their  Permanent  Offices  at  Room 
240  James  Flood   Building,   San  Francisco. 

S.  S.  Nippon  Maru Tuesday,  Jan.  14,  1908 

S.  S.  Hongkong  Maru. .  .Tuesday,  Feb.  11,  1908 

Steamers  will  leave  wharf,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets,  1  p.  m.  for  Yokohama  and 
Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu,  Kobe  (Hiogo), 
Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and  connecting  at 
Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Manila,  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office,  James 
Flood  Building.  W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant    General   Manager. 


Fall  and  Winter  Tours 

EGYPT  THE  NILE 

PALESTINE  and 
ROUND  THE  WORLD 


THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

Flood  jduilding,  32  Powell   Street,  S.  F. 

140  OFFICES  ABROAD 

Cook's  Travelers'  Checks,   Payable   Everywhere 


Bonestell,  Richardson  &  Co. 

PAPER 


The    paper 


used    in    printing    the    Argonaut 
furnished  by  us. 


CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 
473  to  485  Sixth  St.  San  Francisco 


The  Citizens'  Alliance 

of  San  Francisco 

The  reorganization  of  the  CITIZENS'  AL- 
LIANCE having  been  effected,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  new  President  and  Executive  Com- 
mittee— assisted  by  an  Advisory  Board  of 
seventy- five — and  associated  with  the  Citizens' 
Industrial  Association  of  America,  of  New 
York,  notice  is  given  that  the  Legal  and  Pub- 
licity Departments  are  open  to  its  members  at 

Rooms  917-918-920-922 

MERCHANTS  EXCHANGE  BUILDING 


PUtiLIU   Lio.tMni 


The  Argonaut. 


Vol.  LXI.     No.  1605. 


San  Francisco,  December  28,  1907. 


Price  Ten  Cents 


PUBLISHER'S  NOTICE— The  Argonaut  (title  trade-marked)  is 
published  every  week  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing  Company.  Sub- 
scriptions, $4.00  per  year;  six  months,  $2.10;  three  months,  $1.10, 
payable  in  advance — postage  prepaid.  Subscriptions  to  all  foreign 
countries  within  the  Postal  Union,  $5.00  per  year.  Sample  copies 
free.  Single  copies,  10  cents.  News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  the 
interior  supplied  by  the  San  Francisco  News  Company,  747  Howard 
Street,  San  Francisco.  Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  changed 
should  give  their  old  as  well  as  new  addresses.  The  American 
News  Company,  New  York,  are  agents  for  the  Eastern  trade.  The 
Argonaut  may  be  ordered  from  any  News  Dealer  or  Postmaster  in 
the  United  States  or  Europe.     Special  advertising  rates  to  publishers. 

Address  all  communications  to  The  Argonaut,  406  Sutter  Street, 
San  Francisco. 

Make  all  checks,  drafts,  postal  orders,  etc.,  payable  to  "The 
Argonaut    Publishing    Company." 

The  Argonaut  can  be  obtained  in  London  at  the  International 
News  Co.,  5  Creams  Building,  Chancery  Lane;  American  Newspaper 
and  Advertising  Agency,  Tratalgar  Square,  Northumberland  Ave- 
nue. In  Paris,  at  37  Avenue  de  1'Opera.  In  New  York,  at  Bren- 
tano's,  31  Union  Square.  In  Chicago,  Western  News  Company. 
In  Washington,  at  F  and  Thirteenth  Streets. 

The  Argonaut  is  on  sale  at  the  Ferry  Station,  San  Francisco, 
by  Foster  &  O'Kear;  on  the  ferryboats  of  the  Key  Route  system 
by  the  news  agents,  and  by  the  Dcnison  News  Company  on  Southern 
Pacific  boats  and  trains. 

Published  at  406  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Telephone,  Kearny  5895. 


THIRTY-FIRST  YEAR 


ENTERED     AT     THE     SAN     FRANCISCO     POSTOFFICE     AS 
SECOND-CLASS  MATTER. 


ALFRED    HOLMAN  -------  Editor 
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The  President  and  the  Goldfield  Incident 

The  latest  turn  in  affairs  in  Southern  Nevada  fill 
those,  including  the  Argonaut,  who  have  applauded  the 
initiative  and  resolution  of  the  President  in  this  con- 
nection, with  disappointment  and  even  with  chagrin. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  less  than  a  month  ago  a 
body  of  some  five  hundred  United  States  troops  was 
sent  to  Goldfield  as  a  guarantee  of  peace  and  security. 
The  circumstances  were  and  arc  unusual.  Nevada  has 
no  State  militia  and  the  authorities  of  police  in  the 
new  mining  districts  are  not  unnaturally  in  sympathy 
with  a  lawless  element  which  makes  the  voting  ma- 
jority. There  was  and  is  a  situation  believed  by  every- 
body with  any  intelligence  or  honesty  to  be  one  of 
great  hazard  to  property  and  even  to  life.  In  this 
situation  Governor  Sparks,  supported  by  Nevada's  two 
senators  and  her  single  representative  in  Congress, 
made  appeal  to  the  President  to  send  to  Goldfield.  the 
immediate  center  of  social  peril,  a  small  body  of  United 
States  troops.  It  was  not  asserted  that  a  state  of  war- 
fare  or   insurrection   existed   at   Goldfield;   it  was  not 


asked  or  expected  that  anything  in  the  nature  of  mili- 
tary control  of  the  place  should  be  enforced.  All  that 
was  wanted  was  that  a  body  of  soldiers  should  be 
stationed  at  Goldfield  precisely  as  such  bodies  are  sta- 
tioned at  a  hundred  other  places  in  the  country,  not 
for  immediate  or  aggressive  activity,  but  purely  for 
moral  effect. 

The  reason  for  this  request  lay  in  a  desperate 
social  situation  brought  about  through  the  preten- 
sions and  the  demands  of  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners,  largely  made  up  of  men — mostly  foreigners,  by 
the  way — who  in  times  past  have  been  active  in  the 
business  of  social  outrage  in  Idaho  and  Colorado  under 
the  leadership  of  such  "undesirable  citizens"  as  Hay- 
wood and  others  of  his  cruel  and  criminal  breed.  The 
Federationists  had  assumed  the  right  to  control  not 
only  the  work  of  the  mines,  but  authority  over 
every  other  kind  of  work  and  even  the  opera- 
tions of  general  business.  They  had  compelled  other 
organizations  of  workmen  to  dance  to  their  piping; 
had  boycotted  certain  stores,  restaurants,  and  news- 
papers; had  driven  out  of  the  camp  pretty  much 
everybody  who  had  dared  to  defy  their  power.  There 
was  a  situation  in  complete  denial  of  the  fundamental 
right  of  American  citizens  under  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws  to  work  at  their  own  pleasure  and  upon  their 
own  contract,  with  a  reign  of  terror  not  only  for  inde- 
pendent workingmen,  but  for  members  of  their  fam- 
ilies. Threats  were  boldly  uttered  that  if  the  mine 
owners  should  attempt  to  employ  citizens  unaffiliated 
with  the  Western  Federation  in  working  the  mines 
there  would  be  colossal  destruction  of  property  with 
a  general  carnival  of  social  violence. 

The  President  acted  promptly  upon  the  request  of 
Governor  Sparks  and  of  the  Nevada  delegation  in  Con- 
gress, and  in  so  doing  won  the  immediate  and  absolute 
commendation  of  those  elements  which  stand  with  the 
Argonaut  in  asserting  and  maintaining  those  simple 
and  primary  rights  which  the  Constitution  guarantees 
to  every  citizen,  however  humble.  He  sent  a  body  of 
troops  to  Goldfield  not  to  make  war,  but  to  make  peace, 
not  to  take  sides  with  any  interest  or  with  anybody, 
but  to  support  the  Constitution  and  the  laws. 


This  was  the  situation  up  to  the  twentieth  instant, 
when  the  President  issued  an  order  fixing  the  thirtieth 
instant — Monday  next — as  the  date  when  the  troops 
must  strike  camp  and  return  to  the  stations  from 
whence  they  were  drawn.  This  order  is  pretended  to 
be  explained  in  two  dispatches  from  the  President 
addressed  to  Governor  Sparks,  though  designed  mani- 
festly less  for  the  information  of  the  governor  him- 
self than  for  consumption  by  the  labor  unionism  of  the 
country.  In  the  first  of  these  dispatches,  under  date 
of  seventeenth  instant,  the  President  says: 

"The  troops  were  sent  to  Goldfield  to  be  ready  to  meet  a 
grave  emergency  which  seemed  likely  to  arise  at  once,  and 
not  to  provide  a  substitute  for  the  exercise  by  the  State  of  its 
police  function.  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  leave  them  in- 
definitely under  such  circumstances  that  they  will  in  effect  be 
performing  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  the  ordinary 
duties  of  maintaining  public  order  in  the  State  of  Nevada, 
which  rest  upon  the  State  government.  As  the  legislature 
of  Nevada  has  not  been  convened.  T  am  bound  to  assume  that 
the  powers  already  vested  in  the  police  officers  of  the  State 
are  adequate  and  that  if  they  choose  to  do  so  they  can  main- 
tain order  themselves.  Under  these  circumstances,  unless 
there  be  forthwith  further  cause  shown  to  justify  keeping  the 
troops  at  Goldfield.  I  shall  direct  that  they  return  to  their  for- 
mer stations." 

In  a  later  dispatch,  dated  20th  instant,  the  President 
says: 

"I  am  informed  by  the  three  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor  who  are  in  Goldfield  by  my 
order  that  you  have  stated  to  them  in  writing  that  you  will 
not  convene  the  legislature  to  consider  a  call  for  troops  nor 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  form  a  State  military  force. 
Their  report  further  satisfies  me  that  there  is  no  disturbance 
threatened  which  the  government  of  Nevada  ought  not  lo  be 
able  to  check  if  it  starts  to  work  with  a  serious  purpose  to  do 
so:  Imt  ili.it  no  effort  is  being  made  by  the  government  of 
Nevada  to  take  the  necessary  steps  in  the  matter.  I  stand 
ready  to  see  that  the  national  government  does  its  full  consti- 


tutional duty  in  preserving  order:  but  this  readiness  on  the 
part  of  the  national  government  docs  not  excuse  the  State 
government  for  failure  to  perform  its  full  duly  in  the  first 
place.  Federal  aid  should  not  lie  sought  by  the  State  as  a 
method  of  relieving  itself  from  the  performance  of  its  duty, 
and  the  State  snould  not  be  permitted  to  substitute  tin 
eminent  of  the  United  States  for  the  government  of  the  State 
in  the  ordinary  duties  of  maintaining  order  within  the  State. 
For  the  reasons  given  in  this  and  my  former  telegram.  I  have 
accordingly  directed  the  troops  to  return  to  their  former  sta- 
tions on   Monday,   Decemoer  30,  next." 


In  these  utterances  the  President  ignores  the  fact 
that  the  State  of  Nevada  has  no  organized  military 
force  and  that  the  local  police  authorities  at  Goldfield. 
subject  as  they  are  to  motives  of  local  politics,  arc- 
representative  not  of  the  spirit  and  purposes  which 
make  for  social  order  and  for  security  of  life  and 
property,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  spirit  and  pur- 
poses from  which  trouble  is  feared.  He  ignores  all 
the  essential  conditions  known  to  him  as  well  as  to 
everybody  else,  basing  his  course  upon  the  technical 
fact  that  no  state  of  insurrection,  illustrated  by  active 
violence,  exists  at  Goldfield.  He  talks  about  the  police 
powers  of  the  State  of  Nevada  in  bland  disregard  of 
the  fact  that  Nevada  has  no  police  powers  and  is  there- 
fore not  competent  to  meet  lawlessness  or  social  vio- 
lence with  the  ordinary  weapons  of  community  defense. 
The  President  knows  perfectly  well  that  neither  the 
Governor  of  Nevada  nor  the  State  legislature  can 
create  a  defensive  force  by  any  species  of  fiat.  He 
knows  that  the  only  practical  guaranty  of  social  order, 
including  security  of  life  and  property,  rests  upon  the 
presence  of  a  United  States  military  force.  He  knows 
further  that  he  has  the  same  authority  under  the  Con- 
stitution to  maintain  a  camp  of  troops  at  Goldfield  that 
he  has  at  the  Presidio,  San  Francisco,  at  Fort  Sheri- 
dan,   Chicago,   or    at    Governor's    Island,    New    York. 

Now  if  President  Roosevelt  were  a  stickler  for  con- 
stitutional forms  under  a  system  of  narrow  interpreta- 
tion, if  he  were  careful  always  to  act  by  the  text  in  its 
extremest  niceties,  then  we  might  believe  that  the 
scruples  suggested  in  the  utterances  above  quoted  were 
at  least  sincere  and  conscientious.  But  when  we  con- 
sider at  how  many  points  Mr.  Roosevelt  strains  the 
law  or  warps  it  to  his  purposes,  how  lightly  he  regards 
constitutional  limitations  when  they  stand  in  the  way 
of  what  he  wants  to  do.  we  can  not,  in  view  of  all 
the  facts  and  circumstances,  escape  the  conclusion  that 
in  this  case  he  is  setting  up  a  constitutional  bogie  for 
the  sake  of  knocking  it  down  for  the  edification  of 
union  labor  and  with  an  eye  to  political  consequences. 

If  the  President's  constitutional  point  were  a  reason- 
able and  a  sound  one,  it  might  lend  credit  and  respect 
to  the  position  he  has  taken.  But  as  a  matter  of  plain 
common  sense,  in  the  light  of  both  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  the  law  and  of  the  practice  of  the  govern- 
ment, there  is  just  nothing  at  all  in  it.  There  is  no 
martial  law  at  Goldfield:  the  troops  there  have  not 
superseded  the  ordinary  authorities.  Tl  is  not  true, 
as  the  President  declares  by  inference,  that  the  troops 
are  serving  as  a  substitute  for  the  police  authority  of 
the  State  of  Nevada.  They  are  simply  camped  at 
Goldfield,  the  only  difference  between  their  status 
there  and  at  other  points  being  that  Goldfield  is  not  a 
permanent  military  station.  They  are  llu-rc  because 
in  the  judgment  of  competent  person-,  there  is  immi- 
nent danger  of  a  lawless  outbreak,  and  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  government  a  danger  of  this  kind  has  been 
regarded  as  justification  for  the  presence  of  restraining 
force— the  only  possible  restraining  force  in  tin-  imme- 
diate circumstance  being  the  military  force  of  the 
United  States.  If  the  President  had  been  looking  for 
precedents  be  might  have  found  them  in  innumerable 
.i  i-  where  troops  have  been  encamped  or  stationed 
on  or  within  the  vicinity  of  Indian  reservations. 
What  oilier  purpose,  lei  ns  ask.  has  been  in  view  in 
the  maintenance  of  militarj  camps  throughout  every 
part  .if  the  Wesl  subject  to  Indian  troubles  than  that 

they    were    there    for    the    purpose    of    preventing    out- 
break.    Nobody   has   ever   thought   it   justification    for 
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withdrawing  troops  from  an  Indian  reservation  because 
for  a  fortnight  nobody  had  been  scalped. 


It  is  no  doubt  "good  politics"  for  the  President  to 
break  up  the  military  camp  at  Goldfield.     By  so  doing 
he  will  placate  labor  unionism  throughout  the  country, 
and  at  the  same  time  please  certain  deeply  wounded 
strict    constructionists    by    making    a    mock    curt'sy    to 
the    Constitution    which   he   respects   so   slightly   and 
which  he  has  strained  and  bruised  at  so  many  points. 
He  will  please  the  groundlings  mightily,  and  no  doubt 
get  himself  approved  wherever  a  few  labor  unionists 
shall  be  gathered  together.     But  at  what  cost  a  little 
time  is  pretty  certain  to  exhibit.     Let  us  glance  again 
at   the   situation:   For  two  years   and  more   Southern 
Nevada    has    been    dominated   by   an    association   of 
demonstrated  criminals  under  a  system  which  includes 
the  murder  or  maiming  of  men,  the  outrage  of  women 
brigandage,   and   arson   among   its   ordinary   weapons 
Both  the  laws  of  man  and  of  God  have  been  set  aside 
by  an  organization  which  makes  no  pretensions  either 
of  legal  or  of  moral  responsibility.     A  point  has  been 
reached-  where  the  mine  owners  of  the  district  can  no 
longer  endure  the  tyranny  of  the  Western  Federation 
of  Miners.     They  have  determined  to  stand  and  fight 
for    rights     which    the     Constitution     and    the    laws 
give  them  to  establish  the  conditions  under  which  their 
property    shall   be   operated.     They   have    employed    a 
considerable  number  of  non-union  men,  including  some 
who,   under   assurances   that   the   laws   would  be   sus- 
tained and  that  they  would  be  supported  in  their  right 
to  work,   have  abandoned  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners,   declaring   themselves    independent    of   its    au- 
thority.    These  things  have  been  done  because  of  the 
guaranty  afforded  by  the  presence  of  a  body  of  United 
States   troops,    with   the   presumption   that   this   force 
would  remain,  if  not  indefinitely,  at  least  long  enough 
to-  permit  the  mining  industry  to  establish  itself  under 
a  system  of  equity  and  legality. 

But  the  President,  under  a  far-fetched  and  whim- 
sical misinterpretation  of  constitutional  limitations,  has 
in  the  very  crisis  of  a  dumb  and  restrained  though 
potentially  desperate  situation,  ordered  the  troops  to 
leave  Goldfield.  What  will  happen  hardly  needs  to  be 
told.  The  mine  owners  having  taken  a  stand  as  they 
have  a  right  to  under  the  law,  having  brought  in  large 
numbers  of  non-union  men,  having  assisted  men 
recently  affiliated  with  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners  to  escape  from  that  tyranny,  will  stand  upon 
their  rights.  They  have  no  choice  but  to  go  ahead  in 
the  effort  to  operate  their  mines  on  the  open-shop  basis, 
as  the  laws  permit  them  to  do.  They  are  pledged  to 
this  course  and  can  not  in  honor  abandon  it.  We  may 
judge  by  what  has  been  threatened,  as  well  as  by  what 
has  happened  elsewhere,  how  the  Western  Federation 
of  Miners  will  meet  this  situation.  They  will  first 
undertake  to  terrorize  all  laborers  at  Goldfield  not  in 
direct  affiliation  with  themselves.  Mines  will  be  flooded ; 
mills  will  be  blown  up ;  individual  workmen  will  be 
killed  or  maimed,  and  their  families  will  be  outraged. 
Every  form  of  aggressive  violence  known  to  that  body 
of  trained  conspirators  which  dominates  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners  will  be  set  in  motion,  to  the  end 
that  no  independent  miner  can  live  in  security  or 
work  in  peace  or  maintain  his  family  free  from  terror 
in  the  Goldfield  camp.  There  will  be  widespread 
destruction  of  property  and  incalculable  loss  by  delay, 
with  outrage  or  death  of  innocent  persons — all  because 
the  President  has  chosen  to  stand  upon  a  strained  con- 
stitutional scruple,  not  because  he  can  have  any  real 
doubt  about  his  own  authority,  but  because  he  chooses 
to  make  a  political  play  for  the  sake  of  conciliating  the 
devil  of  labor  union. 


under  which  labor  may  be  performed  not  only  by  its 
own  members,  but  by  anybody  else.  Since  Mr.  Taft 
has  come  to  be  conspicuous  as  a  presidential  candidate, 
the  decisions  above  noted  have  been  very  much  ex- 
ploited by  way  of  enlisting  the  resentment  of  organized 
labor  in  opposition  to  him.  The  President  apparently 
is  seeking  to  win  the  favor  of  organized  labor  to  the 
end  of  turning  it  to  Mr.  Taft  or  whomever  else  or  to 
whatever  other  purpose  ma)'  please  him.  This  prob- 
ably is  why  he  has  recalled  the  troops  from  Goldfield 
and  has  put  forth  an  explanation  which,  however  lack- 
ing in  sincerity  or  reason,  is  nevertheless  likely  to 
command  the  approval  of  the  labor  associations  of  the 
countrv. 


We  can  only  speculate  as  to  the  motives  back  of  this 
extraordinary  "policy."  The  President  is  exceedingly 
anxious  to  dominate  the  next  presidential  election. 
Apparently  he  wishes  to  bring  about  the  succession  of 
Secretary  Taft.  Mr.  Taft's  weakest  point,  regarding 
the  situation  popularly,  is  the  position  in  which  he 
stands  with  respect  to  organized  labor.  It  is  recalled 
that  some  years  ago,  as  a  federal  judge  for  the  District 
of  Ohio,  he  rendered  a  series  of  four  decisions  cover- 
ing legal  issues  involved  in  the  extreme  pretensions  of 
labor  unionism.  His  decisions  as  they  stand  recorded 
are  precisely  what  might  be  expected  from  a  man  of 
Mr.  Taft's  character  and  abilities.  They  define  the 
law  in  the  clearest  way,  showing  what  is  equitable  and 
legal  for  unionism  to  do  and  setting  plain  limits  to  its 
authority  ci  action.  Of  course,  organized  labor  was 
not  pleased  with  these  decisions.  Organized  labor  is 
never  pier-  :ed  with  anything  which  estops  its  claim  to 
lv  of  labor  with  the  right  to  dictate  the  terms 


Developments  in  the  Matter  of  the  Collapsed  Bank. 
In  view  of  the  excited  attention  which  the  daily 
papers  have  been  giving  during  the  week  to  the  affairs 
of  the  collapsed  California  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust 
Company,  the  Argonaut  feels  that  it  ought  to  find 
something  to  say  by  way  of  keeping  in  the  running. 
But  when  we  come  to  sift  the  multiplied  columns  which 
each  of  our  yellow  newspapers  gives  to  this  matter  day 
by  day,  we  find  just  nothing  at  all  to  report.  The  situa- 
tion in  its  essential  lines  is  precisely  what  it  was  a 
week  ago.  The  failure  is  a  colossal  one,  due  beyond 
question  to  carelessness,  inefficiency,  and  dishonesty. 
The  president  of  the  bank  was  careless ;  the  bank  exam- 
iners were  inefficient;  the  bank  managers  were  dis- 
honest. It  appears  that  the  funds  of  the  bank  were 
lent — if  so  innocent  a  word  will  serve — almost  entirely 
to  the  officers  of  the  bank.  Their  indebtedness  to  the 
institution  foots  up  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  speak- 
ing broadly  there  is  small  chance  of  getting  much  of  it 
back. 

The  interest  of  the  week  has  in  large  part  centered 
upon  the  effort  of  the  depositors — some  twelve  thou- 
sand five  hundred  in  number — to  save  something  out 
of  the  wreck.  Active  and  capable  business  men  among 
these  victims  of  over-confidence  wish  to  avoid  the 
inevitable  waste  involved  in  a  receivership,  and  to  this 
end  they  have  organized  among  themselves  a  corpora- 
tion to  take  over  the  assets,  which,  by  a  careful  system 
of  nursing,  they  hope  to  develop  into  something  worth 
while.  Judge  Coffey  is  singularly  hard  to  convince  that 
a  receivership  is  not  the  proper  thing — his  difficulty  in 
comprehension  reminding  us  that  courts,  like  other 
human  agents,  are  disposed  to  see  things  in  their  own 
interest.  It  would,  of  course,  be  a  nice  thing  even  for 
a  judge  to  have  the  patronage  of  this  great  institution 
in  his  hands  during  the  next  four  or  five  years.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Argonaut  it  would  be  better  to  give  over 
the  assets  of  the  bank  immediately  to  its  creditors. 
Then,  at  least,  if  things  go  wrong  the  responsibility  and 
the  loss  will  be  in  the  right  place. 

Even  more  interesting  than  the  struggle  to  preserve 
the  resources  of  the  bank — at  least  more  interesting  to 
the  yellow  press — is  the  work  of  placing  the  blame  and  of 
adjusting  the  degrees  of  criminality.  The  bank  unques- 
tionably has  been  plundered,  and  there  ought  to  be  a 
way  to  punish  the  wrong-doers.  Whether  or  not  a 
way  will  be  found  is  uncertain.  Prosecuting  Attorney 
Langdon  until  within  a  day  or  tjvo  has  been  off  exhibit- 
ing himself  in  the  East.  His  principal  assistant,  Mr. 
Heney,  who,  it  develops,  represents  private  interests 
anxious  for  preference,  after  announcing  his  purpose 
to  put  everybody  at  fault  in  State's  prison,  went  off  to 
Oregon,  leaving  the  matter  to  take  care  of  itself.  Mr. 
Spreckels.  whose  influence  with  the  prosecuting  attor- 
ney is  well  known,  appears  promptly  as  an  organizer 
of  a  trust  company  which  wishes  to  take  over  certain 
responsibilities  hitherto  associated  with  the  name  of 
the  wrecked  institution.  Active  charge  of  the  work  of 
hunting  out  the  criminals  has  been  left  with  one  Wil- 
liam Hoff  Cook,  whose  legal  training  appears  to  have 
been  supplemented  by  close  study  of  the  career  and 
methods  of  Sherlock  Holmes.  An  interesting  example 
of  Mr.  Cook's  way  of  doing  things  is  afforded  by  his 
activities  in  connection  with  a  missing  witness,  Mr.  J. 
Dalzell  Robertson,  half-brother  and  presumably  co- 
conspirator of  J.  Dalzell  Brown.  Robertson,  no  doubt, 
knows  things  which  it  would  be  unwholesome  for  his 
brother  and  possibly  for  himself  to  divulge,  which  no 
doubt  explains  why  it  is  that  he  has  abandoned  a  lux- 
urious home  in  San  Francisco  and  dropped  completely 
out  of  sight. 

It  is  here  that  Mr.  Sherlock  Holmes  Hoff  comes  out 
strong.  Some  ten  days  after  Robertson  was  last  heard 
of.  Mr.  Hoff,  accompanied  by  another  able  detective, 
in  serious  mood  paid  a  visit  to  the  abandoned  Robert- 
son house.  Yes,  sure  enough  Robertson  was  not  there, 
this  being  important  discovery  number  one.  Nor  was 
his     wife     there — important     discovery     number     two. 


There  was  dust  over  things  on  the  inside,  with  a  clut- 
ter of  newspapers  outside  on  the  porch— important  dis- 
covery number  three.  Some  papers  were  scattered 
about  in  the  library,  indicating  that  somebody  had 
looked  them  over  and  thrown  them  away— important 
discovery  number  four.  Then  in  one  of  Mrs.  Robert- 
son's bureau  drawers  there  was  found  a  "mysterious 
box,"  very  much  such  a  box  as  women  keep  for  treas- 
uring locks  of  hair,  old  baby  shoes,  bits  of  bridal  veil, 
and  other  deeply  mysterious  if  not  treasonable  treas- 
ures. Then,  by  way  of  emphasizing  the  stupendous 
importance  of  this  discovery,  Mr.  Sherlock  Hoff  with 
his  assistant  sleuth  had  themselves  photographed  hold- 
ing the  "mysterious  box"  between  them.  The  public 
could  hardly  wait  until  the  next  day.  when  this  find 
was  opened,  properly  witnessed  and  with  due  ceremony, 
and  found  to  contain,  as  was  shrewdly  suspected  by 
some  of  us,  nothing  less  incriminating  than  some  frag- 
ments of  lace  and  ribbons,  a  faded  rosebud  or  two,  with 
some  amatory  letters  written,  let  us  hope,  by  the  de- 
parted Robertson  in  other  and  more  innocent  days.  It 
was  indeed  a  find  worth  exploiting,  illustrating  not 
merely  the  detective  skill  but  the  fine  sensibilities  of 
Mr.  Hoff  Sherlock  Cook. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Further  examination  of  the 
Robertson  house  showed  that  there  had  been  "prepara- 
tion for  flight";  that  Mr.  Robertson  had  changed  his 
shirt  and  apparently  had  carried  away  a  valise  and 
even  an  overcoat.  Further  incriminating  evidence  was 
found  in  indications  suggesting  that  Mrs.  Robertson, 
previous  to  leaving  home,  had  gone  through  certain 
bureau  drawers  and  taken  certain  toilet  articles,  includ- 
ing a  comb,  a  hair  brush,  a  nail  file,  and  a  powder  puff. 
But  more  is  to  come,  for  there  were  unmistakable  evi- 
dences in  the  Robertson  dressing-room  that  either 
immediately  preceding  his  departure  or  at  some  other 
time,  the  defaulting  and  fleeing  Robertson  had  shaved 
himself. 

The  whole  incident,  it  will  readily  be  seen,  was  one  of 
dramatic  and  almost  of  tragic  importance,  making  it 
well  worth  the  personal  attention  of  Mr.  William  Hoff 
Cook  and  of  what  is  left  of  the  prosecuting  office  of 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  Nor  was  the 
incident  unworthy  of  the  many  photographic  memorials 
which  remain  to  remind  the  public  that  even  though 
Mr.  Langdon  has  been  gallivanting  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere,  and  that  Assistant  Prosecuting  Attorney 
Heney  has  likewise  been  absent  on  personal  account, 
the  business  of  prosecution  has  none  the  less  been  in 
vigilant  hands.  William  Hoff  has  all  the  time  been 
Johnnie  right  on  the  spot,  and  it  is  not  his  fault  if 
mysterious  boxes  even  after  having  been  duly  posed 
for  photographic  record,  have  contained  nothing  more 
incriminating  than  rose  ashes  and  old  love  letters. 

Perhaps,  by  way  of  making  the  record  complete,  we  ' 
ought  to  say  that  there  are  many  who  think  that  the 
prosecuting  office  has  been  doing  its  dead  level  best 
with  the  aid  of  the  yellow  press  to  make  a  tremendous 
sensation  out  of  this  whole  affair,  to  the  end  of  trying 
to  obscure  a  palpable  abandonment  of  other  things 
which  for  many  months  have  absorbed  its  attention. 
Of  course,  if  public  interest  can  be  directed  to  more 
immediate  and  more  striking  things,  less  notice  will  be 
taken  of  the  fact  that  the  prosecution  has  run  up  a 
hollow  tree  in  relation  to  other  matters. 


A  New  King  of  Sweden. 
The  death  of  Oscar  II  of  Sweden  removes  from  the 
European  stage  a  figure  that,  under  different  condi- 
tions, might  have  been  heroic.  Indeed  it  was  heroic 
for  days  when  monarchical  countries  find  their  chief 
protection  in  the  democratic  virtues  of  their  rulers. 
From  the  day  of  his  accession  Oscar  II  never  forgot 
to  be  a  man  amongst  men,  simple,  unassuming,  and 
dignified.  His  lofty  station  appealed  to  him  only  from 
the  side  of  its  responsibilities  and  the  opportunities  for 
beneficence  that  it  brought.  There  was  never  a  king 
who  held  the  mere  appearances  of  royalty  in  lighter 
esteem  or  who  gave  a  deeper  and  more  serious  mean- 
ing to  its  obligations. 

Oscar  came,  of  course,  from  the  "common  people." 
Less  than  a  century  ago,  in  1818,  the  Swedish  nation 
chose  General  Bernadotte  for  their  ruler  under  the  mis- 
taken impression  that  they  would  thereby  please 
Xapoleon,  who  was  far  too  astute  to  undeceive  them 
or  to  speak  his  real  opinion  of  their  choice.  Berna- 
dotte, under  the  name  of  Charles  XIV,  was  succeeded 
in  1859  by  Charles  XV,  who  in  his  turn  gave  way  to 
Oscar  II  in  1872.  XTow  another  link  is  forged  in  the 
direct  chain  that  connects  Sweden  with  the  Napoleonic 
days,  and  Gustave  Adolph,  the  oldest  son  of  the  late 
king,  succeeds  to  the  place  of  his  distinguished  father. 

Common  report  speaks  well  of  the  young  sovereign. 
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The  Swedish  royal  family  is  a  rigorous  and  even  a 
painful  school,  and  there  are  few  American  boys  who 
would  care  to  exchange  their  lot  for  the  Spartan  sim- 
plicity of  the  palace  in  Stockholm.  The  new  king  is 
forty-nine  years  of  age,  of  tall  and  impressive  figure, 
much  addicted  to  field  sports,  and  of  simple  and  demo- 
cratic bearing.  His  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  in 
1SS1,  was  Princess  Victoria  of  Baden.  He  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance  on  December  9,  choosing  the  title  of 
Gustave  V  and  adopting  the  motto,  "With  the  People 
for  the  Fatherland." 


The  Presidential  Game. 
It  has  been  an  active  week  in  presidential  politics, 
albeit  nothing  decisive  has  occurred,  not  even  anything 
to  disturb  the  general  order  of  the  game  as  it  stood  at 
our  last  review.  One  notable  thing  has  developed, 
namely,  that  Mr.  Roosevelt,  although  eliminated  from 
the  campaign  as  a  possible  or  probable  candidate,  is 
by  no  means  disposed  to  stay  out  of  the  fight  or  even 
to  make  a  show  of  doing  so.  Apparently  he  is  entirely 
willing  that  the  public  should  see  him  in  the  character 
of  a  managing  politician,  pulling  from  his  place  in  the 
White  House  every  string  of  influence  within  his  reach, 
personal,  official,  or  other.  His  private  secretary,  Mr. 
Loeb,  was  despatched  to  New  York  in  the  latter  days 
of  last  week  to  deliver  personally  the  President's 
wishes  to  those  who  are  doing  the  preliminary  work 
there,  especially  as  these  wishes  relate  to  the  fortunes 
of  Governor  Hughes,  whom  the  President  now  openly 
regards  as  a  political  enemy  since  he  has  declined  to 
take  the  administrative  programme  and  announce  him- 
self as  an  agent  and  champion  of  "my  policies."  The 
practical  outcome  of  this  strategic  movement  was  the 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  New  York  County 
Committee  by  the  overwhelming  vote  of  377  to  95  to 
postpone  until  January  consideration  of  a  resolution 
indorsing  the  candidacy  of  Governor  Hughes.  All 
sorts  of  assertions  of  foul  play  and  snap  judgment  are 
made  by  Hughes's  friends ;  none  the  less  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  President  has  won  the  first  round  in 
the  New  York  pre-convention  campaign.  At  this  dis- 
tance there  is  no  means  of  judging  of  the  fairness  of 
the  President's  action ;  all  that  can  be  seen  clearly  is 
his  manifest  success.  As  to  the  propriety  of  the  Presi- 
dent's activity  in  New  York,  those  who  believe  that 
Roosevelt  can  do  nothing  wrong  or  out  of  place,  will 
think  one  way,  while  those  who  hold  with  the  Argo- 
naut that  the  President  ought  to  stand  aloof  from  the 
schemes  and  intrigues  of  personal  politics  will  think 
another.  In  either  view  something  must  be  conceded 
to  the  fact  that  the  President  is  a  citizen  of  New  York 
and  has  therefore  a  citizen's  right  to  mix  in  State  poli- 
tics. As  to  the  use  of  administrative  powers  in  the 
promotion  of  his  personal  wishes — that  is  a  matter  of 
taste  concerning  which  opinions  unquestionably  will 
differ. 


Secretary  Loeb's  little  spiel  in  New  York  affairs, 
accentuated  as  it  is  by  its  complete  success,  has  served 
to  revive  the  gossip  which  a  little  time  back  attributed 
to  the  President  the  purpose  of  making  Mr.  Loeb  the 
active  general  manager  of  the  Taft  campaign.  The 
story  is  that  the  President  attributes  either  to  the  inac- 
tion or  the  indiscretion  of  Mr.  Vorys  of  Ohio,  who  up 
to  now  has  had  charge  of  Mr.  Taft's  affairs,  the  failure 
of  the  Taft  boom  to  take  the  country  by  storm.  The 
President's  way  of  doing  politics  is  to  do  it  by  storm, 
and  he  has  no  patience  with  any  other  method,  espe- 
cially in  relation  to  those  interests  which  he  has  per- 
sonally espoused  and  which  he  is  anxious  to  see 
carried  to  success.  Within  the  week  Mr.  Vorys  has 
visited  the  President — which  may  make  a  difference. 
At  any  rate  Mr.  Vorys  is  still  the  official  head  of  the 
Taft  boom  and  Mr.  Loeb  is  still  at  his  desk  in  the 
President's  office. 

Mr.  Taft,  after  his  dramatic  and  significant  journey 
around  the  world,  is  again  at  home  and  thus  far  not 
even  the  yellow  reporters  have  been  able  to  corkscrew 
anything  out  of  him  in  relation  to  politics.  He  talks 
freely,  as  is  his  custom,  about  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  and  the  Isles  of  the  Sea,  about  the  Beatitudes 
and  about  the  crops,  but  never  by  any  chance  does  he 
say  a  word  concerning  the  one  question  about  which 
the  country  would  like  to  hear  him  talk.  The  pro- 
priety and  wisdom  of  this  reserve  is  beyond  question. 
He  will  talk  fast  enough  no  doubt  when  the  time  comes 
for  talking,  but  he  will  not  be  inveigled  into  discussing 
politics  until  he  gets  an  immediate  grip  upon  the  situa- 
tion. His  present  pose  gives  assurance  of  one  thing, 
namely,  that  he  is  not  in  the  way  of  pulling  out  of  the 
race.  If  further  assurance  be  demanded  it  is  to  be 
found  in  an  informal  utterance  by  the  President  that 


the  nomination  of  Secretary  Taft  is  an  assurance,  pos- 
sibly on  the  first  ballot.  In  this  expression  we  must 
regard  the  President  in  his  character  of  political  manip- 
ulator. Whenever  did  your  campaign  manager  fail  to 
be  cocksure  that  what  he  wants  to  happen  is  going  to 
happen  ? 


It  must  be  regarded  as  something  of  a  discourager 
to  the  Hughes  boom  to  have  met  a  sharp  repulse  in 
the  very  first  skirmish  ;  and  yet  it  is  only  fair  to  regard 
the  incident  as  resulting  from  a  mistake  in  tactics,  and 
for  this  mistake  Mr.  Hughes  is  not  himself  responsible. 
It  came  about  in  this  wise:  On  about  the  14th  or 
15th  instant  Mr.  Martin  Saxe  addressed  a  letter  to 
Governor  Hughes  asking  his  permission  to  propose  in 
what  is  known  in  New  York  as  the  Republican  County 
Committee  an  indorsement  of  Hughes's  candidacy. 
The  governor  replied  that  he  did  not  think  it  proper 
for  him  "to  make  any  suggestion  as  to  what  the  County 
Committee  should  or  should  not  do.  ...  I  shall 
not  do  anything  to  influence  the  selection  or  vote  of 
delegates."  This  answer  was  taken  to  imply  that  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  did  not  object  to  the  presentation  of  a 
resolution  indorsing  his  candidacy.  The  most  curious 
thing  about  the  whole  matter  is  that  the  immediate 
friends  of  Governor  Hughes  should  have  allowed  Mr. 
Saxe's  resolution  to  go  Before  the  committee  without 
some  assurance  of  a  larger  measure  of  favor  than  that 
implied  in  the  vote  of  377  to  95.  There  are  a  hundred 
men  in  California  who  don't  pretend  to  rank  high  as 
political  manipulators  who  would  have  known  better 
than  that.  True,  the  result  was  not  a  positive  declina- 
tion to  support  the  Saxe  proposal,  but  only  a  postpone- 
ment of  it  until  next  month — none  the  less  these  things 
have  their  influence  in  politics  and  are  reckoned  as 
highly  important  if  not  decisive.  The  lesson  of  the 
incident  is  that  the  Hughes  candidacy,  which  Mr. 
Hughes  himself  will  do  nothing  to  promote,  is  going 
to  encounter  the  active  hostility  of  the  President,  who 
knows  nothing  of  the  kind  of  delicacy  which  restrains 
the  activity  of  Mr.  Hughes. 


The  week  has  seen  the  complete  collapse  of  what 
little  there  ever  was  of  the  Cortelyou  boom.  Mr.  Cor- 
telyou has  not  only  withdrawn  as  a  candidate,  but  has 
completely  knocked  under  to  the  President  to  the  extent 
of  enlisting  in  the  administration  campaign  in  support 
of  Mr.  Taft.  The  habit  of  lifelong  subordination,  the 
instinct  of  obedience,  perhaps  previous  experiences  of 
correction  and  rebuke,  have  tended  to  make  him  what 
out  on  this  coast  we  have  come  to  call  a  good  dog.  He 
will  play  the  game  as  the  President  wishes  it  played; 
he  will  illustrate  the  absurdity  of  his  late  pretensions 
to  being  a  man  on  his  own  account  by  ceasing  to  sustain 
any  pretensions  on  that  score. 

The  gossip  of  the  Cortelyou  incident  is  not  without 
interest.  When  Cortelyou  in  1904  left  the  Secretary- 
ship of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  do  politics  for  the 
President  as  chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee, he  took  with  him  as  his  chief  helper  a  depart- 
ment assistant,  Hitchcock  by  name.  Later  on,  when 
he  got  his  reward  in  the  shape  of  the  Postmaster- 
Generalship,  he  was  able  to  get  Hitchcock  appointed 
as  First  Assistant,  a  post  directly  in  charge  of  the 
appointment  of  second-class  postmasters  all  over  the 
country  to  the  number  of  many  thousands.  Still  later, 
when  Mr.  Cortelyou  for  the  sake  of  stopping  a  gap  was 
put  into  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Treasury,  his  de- 
parture left  Hitchcock  still  in  immediate  possession  of 
the  bulk  of  the  patronage  of  the  Postoffice  Department. 
Mr.  Hitchcock,  it  appears,  has  the  rare  virtue  of  grati- 
tude for  favors  past  with,  perhaps,  a  touch  of  that 
livelier  interest  which  relates  to  favors  yet  to  come. 
Recognizing  the  part  which  Mr.  Cortelyou  had  played 
in  his  extraordinary  promotion  and  hopeful,  no  doubt, 
of  climbing  still  higher  should  his  patron  have  the 
power  further  to  help  him,  he  gave  himself  over  to 
the  promotion  of  Mr.  Cortelyou's  soaring  ambition  for 
the  presidency.  Thus  Mr.  Cortelyou,  himself  con- 
trolling the  wide  patronage  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, had  also  through  the  grateful  and  aspiring 
Hitchcock  control  of  the  patronage  of  the  Postoffice 
Department.  Together  these  two  direct  avenues  of 
political  power  cover  the  greater  proportion  of  what 
may  be  termed  the  minor  employees  of  the  government. 


But  now  since  the  President  has  curbed  the  flight  of 
Mr.  Cortelyou's  ambitions  and  has  reduced  that  too 
eager  young  man  to  his  habitual  subjection,  there  has 
come  a  change  of  the  rule  in  dealing  with  second-class 
postmasters.  By  executive  order,  what  may  lie  termed 
the  political  relationships  of  the  First  Assistant  Post- 
master-General,   the    grateful     Hitchcock,     have    been 


transferred    to    the    Postmaster -'     :  ,".    Mr. 

Mover.  The  significance  of  this  trans  lies  in  the 
interesting  fact  that  Postmaster-General  Meyer  is  a 
college  chum  and  lifelong  friend  of  the  President, 
owing  to  this  relationship  the  wholi  series  of  political 
preferences  and  promotions  which  have  developed  him 
from  a  mere  rich  man's  son  to  a  potential  figure  in  the 
service  of  his  country.  By  thus  putting  the  patronage 
of  the  Postoflice  Department  in  the  hands  of  his  per- 
sonal friend  Meyer,  the  President  makes  sure  of  no 
misuse  of  the  political  power  involved  in  it — that  is,  no 
use  of  this  power  without  the  bounds  of  his  own  desires 
and  purposes. 


It  is,  of  course,  now  well  understood  that  neither 
Vice-President  Fairbanks  of  Indiana  nor  Senator  Knox 
of  Pennsylvania  has  any  real  prospect  or  expectation  of 
the  nomination.  Fairbanks  is  holding  on  because  he 
has  as  yet  seen  no  way  to  let  g o  with  dignity.  Knox  will 
make  the  best  bargain  he  can  for  the  over-protected 
iron  industry  of  Pennsylvania.  The  case  is  different 
with  Uncle  Joe  Cannon  of  Illinois.  At  first,  it  will  be 
remembered,  this  arbitrary,  dogmatic,  and  narrow  but 
otherwise  amiable  old  party  saw  the  absurdity  of  pre- 
senting himself  as  a  candidate.  But  with  familiarity 
the  idea  has  grown  upon  him  as  ambitious  suggestions 
very  commonly  do.  Now  it  appears  be  is  a  candidate 
in  dead  earnest,  lying  awake  o'  nights  planning  and 
scheming  and  doing  all  the  other  futile  things  which 
forever  will  be  done  by  the  man  who  hears  the  buzzing 
of  the  presidential  bee  in  his  bonnet.  The  hopes  of 
Mr.  Cannon  lie  in  the  chance  that  Governor  Hughes 
will  be  able  to  break  the  Taft  movement  and  that  the 
President  in  turn  will  be  able  to  beat  Hughes.  There 
will,  he  reasons,  come  the  need  of  a  compromise  candi- 
date, and  who,  in  such  a  situation,  stands  in  better  case 
than  your  Uncle  Joseph,  of  Danville,  Illinois?  Per- 
sonally, Mr.  Cannon  harks  back  to  the  day  of  Lincoln ; 
he  commands  the  friendship  and  presumptively  the  sup- 
port of  many  members  of  Congress ;  he  is  a  stand-patter 
from  away  back;  he  is  a  vote-getter  of  approved  record. 
Mr.  Cannon  is  no  longer  young,  it  is  true,  but  he  has 
a  world  of  spunk  left  in  him.  He  knows  the  game 
thoroughly.  Plow  would  Cannon  and  Hughes  do? 
This  is  the  question  which  the  friends  of  Mr.  Cannon 
are  quietly  but  industriously  whispering. 

It  is  announced  from  Washington  that  just  after  the 
holiday  recess  Mr.  Cannon's  boom  will  be  launched  in 
earnest.  What  particular  form  the  launching  will  take 
is  a  matter  which  Mr.  Cannon's  promoters  have  not 
divulged,  but  assurance  is  given  that  it  will  be  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  impress  the  country  with  the  fact  that 
Uncle  Joe  is  a  real,  sure-enough,  never-say-die  candi- 
date for  the  White  House.  His  candidacy  is  to  be 
supported  by  an  elaborate  organization,  with  Repre- 
sentative McKinley  of  Illinois  in  the  character  of  chief 
boomer.  Those  who  profess  to  be  wise  in  such  matters 
are  able  to  see  in  the  recently  announced  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  committees  of  the  House  evidences  of  a 
cunning  hand  in  the  interest  of  Speaker  Cannon  as  a 
presidential  aspirant. 


A  Word  to  Governor  Gillett. 

Denunciations  of  derelictions  on  the  part  of  the 
State  Bank  Commission  is  all  very  well  in  its  way.  It 
is  proper  that  the  public  resentment  against  official  in- 
difference or  incompetence  or  dishonesty  should  find 
voice.  But  something  more  is  needed.  If  we  are 
going  to  have  a  bank  commission  competent  for  its 
work,  affording  any  assurance  of  stability  in  our  bank- 
ing institutions,  worthy  of  public  confidence,  deserving 
of  its  pay,  we  must  have  a  commission  made  up  of  men 
who  know  something  about  the  banking  business  and 
whose  ideas  of  public  service  have  not  been  debauched 
by  politicalism.  The  bank  commission  has  proved 
either  its  incapacity  or  its  dishonesty.  It  ought  to  be 
reorganized — so  reorganized  as  to  insure  working 
capability  and  public  confidence.  And  this  can  not  be 
done  by  any  other  means  than  that  of  putting  men  of 
business  experience  and  of  business  character  into  the 
commissionerships.  The  change  made  in  the  secre- 
taryship does  not  inspire  the  public  with  confidence 
It  was,  of  course,  a  good  thing  to  put  out  a  man  whose 
interest  in  the  baseball  game  outweighed  bis  interest  in 
his  work;  but  something  belter  than  a  political  roust- 
about ought  to  have  been  put   in  his  pi; 

And,  since  experience  1  results 

may  follow  incompetence  oi  '  duty,  it  would 

be  well  to  run  a  critical  eye  down  the  long  line  of  com- 
missions io  which  so  many  departments  ol  our  State 
government  have  been  delegated.  There  is  reason  to 
fear  that  political  rather  than  administrative  considera- 
tions have  governed   in  the  selection  of  many  officials. 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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is  reason  to  fear  that  there  is  more  thought  of  ]  even  more — enough  to  go  round,  so  that  every  child  in 


politics  than  of  business  in  a  good  many  places.  And 
wherever  this  condition  exists,  there  is  a  weak  spot 
which  needs  attention. 

School  Rehabilitation. 

In  the  nearly  two  years  since  our  grand  smash-up 
our  schools  have  been  running  along  on  a  temporary 
basis.  All  things  considered,  there  has  been  no  reason 
for  complaint.  Nevertheless  a  time  has  come  when 
the  schools  must  be  re-housed  permanently.  The  job 
is  no  slight  one,  for  the  greater  number  of  our  school 
buildings  were  wiped  out  in  the  disaster,  and  the  work 
of  replacement  upon  any  possible  plan  will  be  costly. 
The  Board  of  Education  has  submitted  estimates  foot- 
ing up  $8,110,000,  the  plan  being  to  raise  the  money 
by  a  bond  issue  which  has  now  been  duly  approved. 

Architect  Tharp,  who  has  been  consulted  by  the 
board,  makes  an  excellent  suggestion  in  this  connec- 
tion. He  would  adopt  the  policy  of  making  each  new 
school  house  a  model  of  construction.  Several  pur- 
poses lie  back  of  this  proposal.  First,  it  would  insure 
safety  in  case  of  future  earthquakes;  second,  it  would 
reduce  the  fire  hazard  almost  to  a  minimum;  third,  it 
would  tend  by  suggestion  and  example  to  influence  pri- 
vate builders  to  do  good  work;  fourth,  it  would  be  a 
standing  credit  to  and  advertisement  of  San  Francisco. 
Other  considerations  might  be  named,  but  these  are 
enough  surely  to  commend  a  proposal  against  which 
nothing  can  be  said  in  criticism  excepting  at  the  point 
of  cost.  And  at  this  point  there  should,  we  think,  be 
no  hesitation.  If  anybody  can  afford  good  work,  the 
city  can  afford  it — indeed,  the  city  can  not  afford  any 
other  kind  of  work.  Every  building  constructed  for 
the  municipality,  great  or  small,  ought  to  be  in  its  way 
a  model  for  the  instruction  and  inspiration  of  private 
builders. 


The  Christmas  Tree. 

The  croaking  of  the  crank  who  wants  to  abolish  the 
Fourth  of  July,  which  always  fills  the  mid-summer  sea- 
son, is  now  superseded  by  the  wail  of  the  other  crank 
who  would  do  away  with  the  Christmas  tree.  We  are 
told  that  the  forests  of  the  United  States  are  levied 
upon  to  the  extent  of  four  million  young  trees  to  make 
centerpieces  for  the  celebrations  with  which  a  non- 
superstitious,  non-traditional,  and  essentially  practical 
people  exploit  the  Christmas  festival.  Four  million 
trees,  say  the  cranks,  are  taken  from  our  forests  each 
year  not  only  to  their  immediate  damage,  but  to  the 
serious  hazard  of  the  future.  It  has  been  figured  out — 
for  your  crank  dearly  loves  exactitude — that  at  the 
present  rate  of  consumption  of  Christmas  trees,  supple- 
mented by  the  probable  increase  in  population,  there 
must  surely  come  a  time  wheH  our  country  will  have 
become  bald-headed  so  to  speak — a  sacrifice  to  a 
childish  and  indefensible  custom. 

All  of  which  reminds  us  of  an  incident  of  something 
more  than  twenty  years  ago  with  which  the  Argonaut 
had  something  to  do.  In  the  early  days  of  our  park 
system  the  various  squares  about  the  city,  and  Golden 
Gate  Park  as  well,  were  plentifully  decorated  with 
"Keep  Off  the  Grass"  signs.  It  occurred  to  Frank 
Pixley  one  day  to  ask,  through  these  columns,  what 
better  use  could  be  made  of  grass  than  for  children  to 
frolic  over  it.  Nobody — not  even  the  Park  Commis- 
sion— could  decently  answer  the  question.  Then  Mr. 
Pixley  demanded  that  the  signs  be  removed  and  the 
children  of  San  Francisco  be  given  leave  to  play  on  the 
grass  to  their  hearts'  content.  This,  mind  you,  was 
twenty  years  ago,  and  has  anybody  noticed  any  lack  of 
grass  in  Golden  Gate  Park  or  even  in  our  little  parks 
in  consequence  of  the  change?  In  all  these  years  there 
has  not  been  a  keep-off-the-grass  sign  anywhere  in  San 
Francisco.  Who  can  estimate  the  pleasure  and  the 
profit  that  have  come  not  only  to  the  childhood  of  San 
Francisco  but  to  all  whose  feet  love  to  touch  the  velvet 
of  growing  turf  through  the  common  sense  and  yet 
audacious  energy  of  a  good  man  over  whose  head  the 
grass  has  now  long  been  green? 

And  now,  paraphrasing  an  earlier  inquiry,  the  Argo- 
naut begs  leave  to  ask  if  anybody  can  suggest  a  better 
use  for  a  tree  than  that  to  wdiich  so  many  trees  are 
put  at  Christmastide?  Could  a  tree  if  it  had  voice  and 
choice  wish  for  itself  a  better  fate  than  to  lend  its 
brightness,  its  odors  of  the  forest,  its  subtle  suggestions 
of  romance  and  tradition,  to  that  festival  which  marks 
the  day  of  human  good  will?  The  question  needs  no 
answer.  The  fate  of  the  Christmas  tree  is  the  very 
highest  and  1  est  that  can  come  to  a  tree.  No  tree  can 
serve  any  otlier  purpose  so  good  as  this.  If  the  Argo- 
naut could  lave  its  way  it  would  make  the  annual  con- 
sump';  n    r      Christinas   trees   double   four   million   or 


the  land  might  have  its  fill  of  that  profound  joy  wdiich 
goes  with  green  boughs,  glass  spangles,  gilded  popcorn, 
and  colored  lights  adrip. 

We  suspect  that  if  the  truth  could  be  known  far 
fewer  than  four  million  young  trees  are  annually  sacri- 
ficed for  the  American  Christmas  festival.  But  assum- 
ing the  cost  in  trees  to  be  what  it  is  declared  to  be,  the 
matter  is  no  wise  serious.  Chief  Forester  Pinchot, 
who,  by  the  way,  is  not  among  the  tree  cranks,  points 
out  that,  compared  with  other  forms  of  waste,  the 
Christmas  tree  consumption  is  a  mere  bagatelle.  A 
single  forest  fire  on  a  remote  mountainside  may  easily 
do  more  damage  than  all  the  Christmas  tree  gatherers 
in  a  whole  season.  Wasteful  methods  of  lumbering 
destroy  each  year  many  times  over  the  Christmas  sac- 
rifice. Under  a  careful  forestry  system,  says  Mr. 
Pinchot.  the  product  of  fourteen  hundred  acres  would 
supply  the  four  million  trees  required  for  Christmas 
celebration.  Summing  up,  Mr.  Pinchot  says:  "In  my 
opinion,  there  is  no  other  use  to  whicn  these  trees  could 
be  put  which  would  contribute  so  much  to  the  happiness 
and  good  of  mankind  as  their  use  for  children  and 
family  on  Christmas  day." 


It  was  not  only  royal  ladies  who  in  former  times 
were  honored  with  official  titles.  "The  Bold  Ladie  of 
Chester."  Mary  Cholmondeley,  was  knighted  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  for  her  valiant  address  when  that  sovereign 
took  upon  herself  the  command  of  her  forces  at  the 
threatened  Spanish  invasion,  which  recalls  the  fact  that 
the  Begum  of  Bhopal  was  made  a  lady  knight  of  the 
most  noble  Order  of  Queen  Victoria  when  the  late 
queen  was  proclaimed  Empress  of  India  (January  1, 
1S77).  But  Mary  Cholmondeley  was  not  the  first 
woman  to  be  knighted.  Not  to  speak  of  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  who  were  made  knights  before  they  were 
made  queens,  there  is  in  Abergavenny  Church  the  stone 
effigy,  adorned  with  the  insignia  of  knighthood,  of  Eva 
de  Cantilupe,  who  succeeded  to  the  barony  and  castle 
of  Abergavenny  in  right  of  her  mother,  and  was  also 

a  knight. 

*■» 

It  appears  to  have  been  in  Monroe's  administration 
that  disputes  over  official  precedence  first  took  serious 
form  in  the  refusal  of  the  foreign  diplomats  to  be 
ranked  after  any  of  the  Cabinet  officers  except  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Thus  the  "era  of  good  feeling"  was 
also  the  era  of  such  ill  feeling  that  Washington  "so- 
ciety" boycotted  the  White  House,  and  at  one  of  Mrs. 
Monroe's  drawing-rooms  "only  five  females  attended, 
three  of  whom  were  foreigners."  The  name  "White 
House"  was  first  used  in  January,  1834.  during  Jack- 
son's term,  by  a  journalist  who  put  it  in  quotation 
marks.  Van  Buren  was  the  first  President  who  had 
policemen  to  regulate  the  crowd  at  his  receptions, 
though  Dickens  and  others  had  commented  on  the 
orderly    behavior   of   the   undisciplined    crowds   of   an 

earlier  day. 

m»w — 

The  recently  coined  twenty-dollar  gold  pieces  were 
sold  at  a  large  premium  last  week  in  the  New  York 
City  curb  market.  It  was  reported  that  some  of  them 
changed  hands  as  high  as  $30  each.  The  coins  wdiich 
commanded  the  high  premium  were  those  struck  from 
the  original  die,  which  made  the  edges  very  sharp,  and 
rendered  them  difficult  to  pile  up.  Recent  advices  from 
Washington  asserted  that  new  dies  were  being  made 
and  that  no  more  of  the  "sharp-edged"  ones  would  be 
issued.  The  popular  view  was  that  only  a  relatively 
small  number  of  the  original  issue  were  in  circulation, 
and  as  many  of  these  as  possible  would  be  withdrawn. 


The  Kiev  station  of  the  wireless  telegraphy  line 
wdiich  the  Russian  government  is  constructing  to  con- 
nect Sebastopol  with  St.  Petersburg,  has  succeeded  in 
picking  up  Marconi  transatlantic  messages,  including  a 
number  of  press  dispatches  sent  from  the  American 
side.  Messages  transmitted  from  Paris  and  Casablanca 
also  have  been  picked  up.  The  distance  from  Glace 
Bay,  the  point  at  which  the  Marconi  wireless  messages 
are  started  for  Ireland,  to  Kiev  is  approximately  3750 
miles.  Stray  wireless  messages  have  previously  been 
picked  up  at  a  distance  of  2500  miles  from  their  point 
of  origin. 

Doctor  Karl  Peters  at  a  recent  public  meeting  in  Ber- 
lin declared  emphatically  that  the  historic  Land  of 
Ophir  is  located  between  the  Zambesi  and  Limpopo 
rivers.  He  told  his  German  audience  how  he  has  dis- 
covered many  shafts  of  ancient  gold  mines,  500  temples, 
fortifications,  and  other  ruins  of  Phoenician  origin. 
Doctor  Peters  affirms  that  the  coins  recently  unearthed 
in  Mashonaland  belong  undoubtedly  to  the  time  of 
King  Solomon.  His  opinion  is  that  no  other  part  of 
Africa  could  have  exported  the  ivory,  silver,  and  pre- 
cious stones  which  are  recorded  as  coming  from  Ophir. 


Albert  Ware  Paine,  who  died  a  few  days  ago  at 
Bangor,  Maine,  at  the  age  of  ninety-five,  was  most 
widely  known  as  the  author  of  the  law  giving  to  the 
accused  in  criminal  cases  the  right  to  testify  in  his  own 
behalf.  This  law  he  drafted  half  a  century  ago,  anil 
after  many  rebuffs  succeeded  in  having  it  enacted  by 
the  Maine  legislature  in  1864.  It  was  the  first  law 
of  the  kind  anywhere,  and  soon  the  whole  civilized 
world  followed  Maine's  example  in  adopting  it. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Columbus  Brier— a  Tribute. 

San  Francisco,  December  24.  1907. 

On  Saturday,  December  7,  1907,  in  a  hospital  in  Oakland, 
there  died  a  man  whose  passing  out  calls  lor  more  than  a 
perfunctory  notice.  Columbus  Brier  was  born  in  Indiana  in 
1S40  and  came  to  California  as  a  boy  of  nine  years,  the  eldest 
of  three  sons,  who  accompanied  their  father,  the  Reverend 
Doctor  Brier,  on  his  famous  trip  through  Death  Valley. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  Columbus  Brier  was  the  leading 
teacher  at  the  Urban  School  in  San  Francisco,  and  for  more 
than  ten"  years  past  he  has  been  its  principal.  His  specialties 
were  mathematics  and  the  physical  sciences,  although  he  was 
also  well  qualified  to  teach  in  many  other  branches.  Hun- 
dreds of  boys  have  been  his  pupils,  and  many  of  them  are  now 
men  prominent  in  their  several  walks  in  life.  Whoever  had 
the  privilege  of  attendance  in  his  classes  bears  him  in  the 
most  grateful  and  friendly  remembrance.  With  exceptional 
skill  for  impartirfg  knowledge  he  combined  a  kindness  which 
endeared  him  to  all.  He  was  thorough  master  of  what  he 
taught  ;  he  was  firm,  yet  gentle,  absolutely  without  favorites, 
and,  above  all,  most  patient.  He  never  made  a  show  of 
authority.  Like  every  other  master  of  his  art,  he  studied  the 
natures  of  his  boys.  No  teacher  was  ever  in  closer  touch 
with  his  pupils.  He  took  the  keenest  interest  in  their 
pastimes.  He  was  their  true  and  loyal  friend,  to  whom  they 
could  at  any  time  go  for  ready  and  gracious  counsel.  He  did 
not  "sit  supreme" ;  nor  did  he  have  the  "awful  frown  that 
bends  the  brows"  and  makes  the  "boldest  eye  go  down."  He 
was  a  broad-minded  man,  with  a  practical  wisdom,  gained 
from  a  quick  and  human  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  world 
and  of  men.  His  wisdom  found  expression  in  quaint,  homely 
sayings — bits  of  an  elementary  philosophy  that  a  boy  could  with 
benefit  bear  with  him  through  life.  He  was,  indeed,  an  ideal 
teacher.  •    '        *73ig 

Writh  Doctor  Holmes,  each  one  of  "C.  Brier's  boys"  may 
well   say : 

One    >et    remains,    whose    well    rememhered    name, 
Pleads    in    my    grateful    heart    its    tender    claim; 
His    was    the    charm    magnetic,    the   bright    look 
That  sheds   its  sunshine  on   the  dreariest    book; 
A  loving  soul  to  every  task  lie  brought 
That    sweetly    mingled    with    the    lore    he    taught. 

Alfred  Sutro. 

Nowhere  is  the  contrast  between  man  and  his  sur- 
roundings so  glaring  as  in  Iceland.  Buried  in  snow 
and  darkness,  deprived  of  every  comfort,  living  on  ran- 
cid butter  and  dried  fish,  drinking  sour  whey  and  milk, 
dressed  like  his  servants,  seeking  in  a  little  boat  his 
food,  yet  a  cultured  mind,  possessing  an  intimate 
knowledge  not  only  of  the  history  of  his  own  country, 
but  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  a  poet  fond  of  throwing  off 
satires,  intellectually  and  morally  the  equal  of  his 
European  guest,  considering  himself  your  equal  and 
refusing  to  be  ordered  about  by  a  rich  Englishman, 
owner  of  several  square  miles  of  land  and  hundreds  of 
sheep,  with  a  pedigree  going  further  back  than  that 
of  his  visitor;  a  jack  of  all  trades,  a  blacksmith  in  his 
smithy,  boat  builder,  and  carpenter,  an  artist  in  filigree 
work,  a  carver  in  wood,  an  eager  reader  in  books,  he 
has  universal  education  up  to  the  degree  to  which  it  is 
useful  for  a  man. 


Street  names  spelled  out  in  bright  colors  or  figures 
and  imbedded  in  cement  walks  are  one  of  the  most 
recent  innovations  in  American  city  architecture.  The 
plan  has  been  tried  in  Kansas  City  on  all  the  large 
boulevards,  the  main  idea  being  not  to  disfigure  the 
street  and  houses  by  the  usual  printed  signs  that  are 
placed  on  the  walls  of  corner  houses  or  fastened  to  the 
lamp  posts  at  the  intersections  of  the  streets.  The 
name  of  each  boulevard  is  spelled  out  in  letters  from 
six  to  eight  inches  high,  formed  with  stones  about  one- 
half  inch  square  laid  in  the  cement  sidewalk,  similar  to 
the  tile  or  ceramic  mosaic  work  which  is  now  so  fre- 
quently seen  in  the  vestibules  of  buildings. 


In  Constantinople  the  shoemakers  are  all  poets. 
While  a  customer  is  having  a  heel  repaired  or  a  shoe 
relaced,  the  attendant  recites  extemporized  or  mem- 
orized verses  to  him;  as  the  language  is  Arabic  or 
Turkish,  the  listener  rarely  knows  whether  he  is  hear- 
ing a  good  or  bad  verse.  On  the  Muski,  the  Broadway 
of  old  Cairo,  one  can  buy  the  red  leather,  sharp-toed 
slippers,  universally  worn  in  a  land  where  there  is 
rarely  any  rain,  for  about  60  cents.  They  are  not 
worth  more,  being  very  flimsy  articles  in  construction. 
They  are  not  representative  of  the  expert  English  or 
American  hand-made  shoe — wdiich  is  a  thing  of  beauty, 
of  comfort,  and  of  enduring  utility. 


With  the  ancient  Greeks  the  hat  was  simply  an 
appurtenance  of  the  traveler.  The  free  citizen  pre- 
ferred to  go  bareheaded  and  only  put  on  his  broad- 
brimmed  petasus  for  protection  against  the  sun  when 
on  a  long  journey.  Indeed,  the  uncovered  head  was 
part  of  his  dignity,  for  the  slaves  and  workmen  wore 
always  a  kind  of  pointed  skull  cap,  the  pilus,  wdiich 
therefore  stood  for  a  badge  of  servitude.  Much  the 
same  scorn  of  habitually  covering  the  head  prevailed 
among  the  Romans.  In  England  the  hood  was  not 
finally  given  up  until  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. 

With  railroad  passes  abolished,  it  is  not  believed 
that  the  Republican  or  the  Democratic  national  con- 
ventions next  year  will  be  largely  attended  by  out- 
siders. Hitherto  fully  20,000  auditors  other  than  dele- 
gates and  alternates  have  turned  up  at  national  con- 
ventions, to  the  grief  and  anger  of  the  doorkeepers, 
but  to  the  substantial  joy  of  hotel  men  and  barkeepers. 


George  Redford,  who  has  been  the  London  theatrical 
censor  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  is  a  permanent 
official  of  the  lord  chamberlain's  office.  Mr.  Redford's 
office  is  worth  about  £850  a  year.  The  salary  itself  is 
only  £320,  the  fees  making  up  the  balance.  Mr.  Red- 
ford  reads  from  500  to  600  plays  a  year. 
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BLUE    SUNDAYS    IN    NEW    YORK. 


Com  nissiuner  Bingham  Enforces  the  Law  to   the  Conster- 
nation  of  the  Metropolitan  Public. 


By  enforcing  two  blue  Sundays  in  succession  in  New 
York  City,  Police  Commissioner  Bingham  is  entitled 
to  lie  ranked  henceforth  as  among  the  saints.  Never 
before  has  there  been  such  a  riot  of  piety  among  the 
"unco  guid"  of  the  metropolis;  never  before  has  the 
Pharisee  been  so  unctuously  in  evidence  at  the  street 
comers  thanking  God  that  he  is  not  as  other  men. 
The  more  thoughtful  among  them,  a  pitiful  minority, 
have  some  uneasy  presentiments  of  reaction  and  of  a 
disastrous  return  of  the  pendulum,  but  the  majority 
seem  to  believe  that  the  reformation  of  a  city  has  at 
length  been  accomplished  by  a  policeman  with  a 
bludgeon,  and  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  upon  earth 
has  been  waiting  all  this  time  for  a  supreme  court 
decision. 

The  supreme  court  decision,  as  voiced  by  Justice 
(  >'(  iorman.  is  simplicity  personified.  The  Sunday 
Closing  Act  forbids  anything  whatever  in  the  nature  of 
public  amusement  or  entertainment  upon  the  seventh 
day  of  the  week.  and.  that  being  so.  what  else  remained 
for  a  law-abidng  and  law-enforcing  commissioner  but 
to  enforce  the  law  and  defy  its  consequences? 

Xot  his  to  reason  why. 

His  but  to  do  and. die. 

An  enthusiasm  for  the  law  is,  it  is  true,  a  little  un- 
usual on  the  part  of  the  Xew  York  police,  but  even 
death-bed  repentances  have  not  wholly  lost  their 
efficacy. 

The  commissioner's  instructions  to  his  subordinates 
were  unequivocal.  They  were  advised  to  use  a  little 
"horse  sense,"  but  beyond  that  there  was  to  be  no  dis- 
cretion. Carnegie  Hall,  with  its  highly  moral  and  up- 
lifting programme,  must  be  closed.  So  must  the  5-cent 
vaudeville  with  its  programme  neither  moral  nor  up- 
lifting. So  must  all  intermediary  shows.  Xeither 
cnaracter  nor  motive  must  be  considered  by  the  stern 
guardians  of  public  virtue,  who  must  surely  have 
thought  that  visions  were  about  and  that  ascension 
robes  would  soon  be  the  order  of  the  day  instead  of 
helmets  and  uniforms.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  entertain- 
ments were  just  as  much  under  the  ban  of  the  law 
as  vaudeville  or  roller-skating.  The  Educational  Al- 
liance must  take  a  day  off  on  Sunday  as  well  as  the 
theatre.  The  public  sports  at  Celtic  Park  must  stop 
in  spite  of  their  beneficent  work,  and  justice  with  her 
eyes  blindfolded  must  discriminate  in  no  way  at  all 
between  lectures  on  the  Holy  Land  and  the  dancing 
halls  of  the  Bowery.  "Put  your  men  by  the  theatres." 
said  the  inexorable  commissioner.  "Let  it  be  under- 
stood that  there  will  be  no  show.  Tell  people  there  will 
he  no  show ;  don't  try  to  stop  them  from  going  inside, 
for  you  have  no  authority  to  do  that.  You  will  arrest 
the  first  bunch  of  actors  that  appear  after  the  curtain 
rises:  and  if  they  keep  it  up  you  will  arrest  the  next 
bunch,  and  the  ticket-seller,  and  anybody  else  you  can 
get  hold  of  in  the  office,  including  the  manager  and  pro- 
prietor." 

And  it  was  so.  The  law  was  enforced  to  the  letter 
on  Sunday,  December  8.  and  again  yesterday.  The 
giddy  and  frivolous  world  was  represented  by  seven- 
teen Sunday  evening  dance  halls  which  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  obtain  injunction  against  police  inter- 
ference. With  these  insignificant  exceptions  Xew 
York  suddenly  became  a  city  of  the  dead,  and  there 
were  no  signs  of  the  "revelry  by  night"  which  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  great  attractions  of  the  metropolis. 

There  were  practically  no  arrests.  Every  one 
obeyed  the  law  because  obedience  was  the  most  effective 
of  all  possible  protests.  Deserted  Broadway  had  some- 
thing almost  bodeful  about  it,  while  the  placards  on 
opera  houses,  theatres,  music  halls,  dancing  academies, 
skating  rinks,  and  penny  arcades,  bluntly  announcing 
that  the  places  had  been  closed  for  the  day,  seemed 
to  promise  another  opening  later  on  when  a  selfish  and 
mischievous  piety  had  been  placed  finally  in  the  small 
corner  belonging  to  it.  Greeks,  Russians,  and  Scandi- 
navians, not  to  mention  Chinese,  turned  disconsolately 
away  from  their  accustomed  haunts,  woefully  perplexed 
as  to  what  to  make  of  it  all,  while  Coney  Island  was 
shut  up  so  tight  that  its  frequenters  found  nothing 
more  exciting  to  do  than  to  walk  quietly  up  and  down 
the  nearly  deserted  beach.  The  restaurants  every- 
where were,  of  course,  crowded,  simply  because  people 
had  nowhere  else  to  go ;  but  the  churches  found  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  accommodating  their  congrega- 
tions, in  no  way  sensibly  swelled  by  the  occasion.  Per- 
haps it  may  yet  be  necessary  to  close  the  restaurants 
and  parks  and  reestablish  the  pillory  for  those  who 
obstinately  neglect  the  "means  of  grace"  and  the  contri- 
bution plate. 

It  would  be  rash  to  predict,  as  many  are  doing,  that 
there  will  be  no  third  Sunday  of  this  amazing  experi- 
ence. The  churches  themselves  are  frightened  and 
the  federation,  learning  that  the  decision  has  been  en- 
forced by  the  police  "in  extreme  terms,"  has  hastened 
to  ask  that  there  shall  be  a  special  committee  of  the 
board  of  aldermen  with  instructions  to  license  such 
Sunday  concerts  as  shall  be  "free  from  immorality  and 
financial  gain,"  that  is  to  say  such  concerts  as  they 
themselves  shall  approve.  The  State  legislature  has 
fully  empowered  the  board  of  aldermen  to  do  this  and 
anything  else  that  seems  good  to  them  in  the  way  of 
Sunday  regulation,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  board 
will  hasten  to  do  something  to  allay  a  state  of  stupe- 
fied indignation  that  is  not  far  from  the  dangerous. 
Personally,  I  hope  that  the  Blue  Sunday  will  continue 
for  some  weeks  to  come,  in  order  that  Xew  York  may 
learn  a  needed  lesson  so  thoroughly  that  it  will  never 


again  dawn  on  the  horizon  of  her  affairs.     That  blue 
laws  should  exist  anywhere  in  America  is  a  reproach 

I h'  civilization,  and   there  can   be  no  such   remedy 

as  a   vigorous  enforcement. 

But  there  remains  one  question  to  be  asked  of  Com- 
missioner Bingham.  We  should  more  easily  believe  in 
his  zeal  for  law  enforcement  if  it  were  a  little  more 
inclusive.  It  needed  a  supreme  court  judgment  to 
show  him  his  duty  in  the  matter  of  Sunday  amuse 
inents,  but  how  about  the  saloons?  Xo  one  questions, 
or  has  ever  questioned,  that  the  ordinary  saloon  at 
which  no  meals  are  served  remains  open  on  Sunday  in 
contravention  of  the  law.  What  has  Commissioner 
Bingham  to  say  about  this,  and  how  does  he  explain  the 
evident  fact  that  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  not  also 
sauce  for  the  gander?  Or  are  we  to  understand  that 
the  sacred  saloon,  as  one  of  the  great  vote-getting  in- 
stitutions of  the  country,  is  above  all  law  and  outside 
all  control  ?  The  commissioner  has  been  pointedly 
asked  this  question  and  he  refuses  to  discuss  it.  He 
may  well  be  excused,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  possible 
room  for  discussion  about  a  law  that  is  as  clear  as  the 
sun  at  noonday  and  wholly  without  ambiguity.  But 
the  question  ought  to  be  pushed  right  home  in  the  hope 
of  discovering  what  are  actually  the  motives  that  have 
led  to  a  state  of  affairs  likely  to  earn  for  Xew  York 
the  derision  of  the  world.  FLANEUR. 

Xew  York,  December  16,  1907. 


POLITICO-PERSONAL. 


RECENT   VERSE. 


In  Autumn  Rain. 


What  spirit  is  it  calling  in   the  Autumn  ra:n. 

That  bids  me  cast  my  needle  by,  set  wide  the  door: 
The  day  is  troubled  with  its  voice  and  on  the  path 

The  footfall  of  the  dead  that  come  no  more. 

To  "reminiscent   languors   now   the   gardens   yield. 

In   Spring  they  ardent  press — in   Fall   res.gned  they  know 
They  have   fulfilled  the  fate  of  Summer — now   to    sleep 

Beneath   the   lullaby  of  winds  that  si  row 
The  drifting  yellow  leaves  from  unresisting  trees, 

To  weave  in  mellow  strands  along  the  iiine  and  street 
Vague  Moorish  patterns  of  forgotten  suns  and  rains. 

A  golden  tapestry   for  Autumn's   feet. 

Well   hath   the  Spring  a  throbbing  fever  of  her  own, 

\\  aking  and  breaking   from  reluctant  thralls  in  vain, 
Snce  all  her  prophecy  at  last  is  lulled  to  peace 

In    Nature's   sure  narcotic.   Autumn   rain. 
O  guest  beloved  of  my  heart  and  wailing  wind, 

For  you  I  light  the  hearth,  entreat  your  will  its  way. 
Pile   high   the   cones   and   hesitate — perchance 

That  haunting  spirit  o'er  my  sill  should  stray  ! 

Let  us  elude  tonight  the  intervening  drear, 

\\  hile    in    the    leaping   flame   hope's   drooping   pinions    thrill, 
Until  as  southing  birds  we  cry.  "  'Tis  but  a  sleep, 

Ere  April  call  us  by  the  daffodil  !" 
— Martha  Gilbert  Dickinson  Bianchi,  in   The  Smart  Set. 


A  Rose  of  the  Old  Regime. 

I   saw   her  last  night  in  a  portrait,  a  rose  of  the  old  regime. 
Who    grew    in    the   quiet    gardens    that    sloped   to    the    Severn 

stream. 
She   had   danced   with   the  early  gov'nors,   and  danced  on   the 

hearts  that  sleep 
Where   the   shadows   of   St.   Ann's   wander   and   the   leaves   of 

the   myrtle   creep — 
A  dame  of  the  dear  old  revels,  when  out  of  the  golden  morn 
The  hunters  came  at  the  echo  and  the  hounds  at  the  call  of 

the  horn ! 

I  saw  her  last  night  in  an  album,  with  cheeks  of  the  cherries 
ripe, 

As  she  smiled  from  the  eerie  shadows  of  an  old  daguerreo- 
type; 

I  fancy  her  bright  eyes  twinkled,  I'm  sure  that  her  shoulders 
fair 

Shrugged  once  or  twice,  and  a  ripple  of  sunshine  wavered  her 
hair ; 

And  once  I  thought  as  I  watched  her,  she  stepped  from  her 
frame  in  a  dream 

To  dance  in  the  gentle  dances  of  the  days  of  the  old  regime. 

Then,  out  of  her  frame  there  followed,  in  shadows  and  shapes 

of  song, 
A  bevy  of  bright  young  heauties,  a  gay  and  a  gallant  throng. 
They   trooped    through    the   antique   mansions   of   Stewart   and 

Paca  and  Chase, 
The  halls  of  the  stately  Carrolls,  and  off  through  the  market 

place, 
And   out   to  the  hills  and   meadows,  and   down   to   the  Severn 

side, 
Then  back  again  to  the  album  where  the  dear  dead  portraits 

hide. 


night    in    her    marvel    of    beauty    and    girlish 
dust   where  the   roses  swing  sweet  o'er  her 


I    saw    her    last 

bloom. 
This  rose  who   is 

little    tomb, 
I  thought  that  her  lips  were  singing,  and  somehow  a  nameless 

bliss 
Thrilled  mine  as   I   lifted  her  lips  in  the  frame  unto   my  own 

to    kiss  ; 
And  somehow  I    felt  her  dancing  in  the  dance  of  a  deathless 

dream. 
As  she  danced  on  the  hearts  of  her  lovers — a  rose  of  the  old 

regime  ! 

Blow,   bugles   of   morn,   o'er   the   Severn !    the   hunters  are  off 

to  the  call  ; 
They   will  dance  tonight  in  the  revel  of  love  at   the  gov'nor's 

ball, 
And    the   glasses    will    gleam    on    the    lowboy,    the    slarlight    will 

gleam  in  the  eyes 
Of    maidens    whose    cheeks    are    like    mses    of    velvet    in    April 

skies : 
And  some   day  under   the   shadow  of  old   St.   Ann's   they    will 

rest. 
When   dancers  and   dreamers  arc  ashes  and   roses  bloom   over 

the  Vreast  1 

I   saw  her  last  night  in  an  album,  a  rose  of  the  old  regime, 
Who    grew     in     the    quiet     gardens     that     sloped     to    the     Severn 

stream  : 
Wherever  I  go  in  my  dreaming,  wherever  I   follow  the  thnrnv;. 
She    Moats    like    a    gleam    in    the    shadows,    she    sings    like    an 

echo   of   song. 
Oh,  would  I  hrd  been  of  the  losers  whi>  sleep  in  the  shadows 

apart, 
And    had    known    the    -  of   her   dancing,    though    she 

danced  on   the  brim   of    my   he  irt  ' 
— The  Benlslou  >i   Bard    ( i:n!gcr   McKinsey  > ,   in   ".i    Rose  of 
the  old  Repinie." 


"National  politics  is  chaotic,"  said  Governor  Hoke 
Smith  of  I  eorgia  in  Xew  York  last  week.  "1  do 
Know  how  things  will  develop.  I  do  know  that  there 
is  a  sentiment  among  Southern  Democrats  lor  concert 
of  action.  If  the  South  had  a  candidate  of  its  own.  I 
think  the  Southern    D  would   not   hesitate  to 

irt  him  in  the  convention.     The  feeling-  is  that  the 
time  has  come  for  Southern  Democrats  to  take  part  in 
adership  of  the  party." 

The  Democratic  State  Committee  of  Delaware 
adopted  unanimo  strong  resolution  indorsing  Fed- 

eral J  udg<    I  i.iy  of  Wilmington   for  the' presi- 

dential nomination.  This  action  by  the  committee 
mark_>  the  first  formal  step  in  the  boom  of  the  judge 
for  President.  It  is  the  opening  of  his  campaign  by 
his  friends.  Me  decline-;  to  announce  himself  as  a 
candidate,  but  it  i>  believed  that  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  will  have  a  strong  impression  upon  him. 

Denver  is  congratulating  itself  on  securing  the 
Democratic  convention,  as  it  marks  the  farthest  march 
westward  of  any  great  party  for  a  national  council. 
The  auditorium  where  the  convention  will  hold  its 
sessions  will  represent  a  total  cost  of  $600,000.  The 
building  is  being  erected  by  the  city,  a  special  bond 
issue  having  been  authorized  by  the  people  for  that 
purpose.  The  auditorium  will  seat  14,000,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  at  least  11,000  more  can  he  accommodated 
in  case  of  necessity. 

Sir  Courtenay  111. en.  clerk  of  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  visiting  in  YYa.-.hington.  has  been  telling 
members  of  Congress  of  a  device  they  have  at  W'est- 
minster,  which  may  now  find  adoption  in  the  House 
and  Senate.  This  is  a  ticker  arrangement,  resembling 
a  stock  ticker,  which  will  inform  members  in  the  lobby 
or  in  committee  rooms  who  is  speaking  in  the  cham- 
ber, when  he  began,  etc.  it  is  made  more  or  less  neces- 
sary in  the  H  >use  of  Commons,  since  that  chamber  will 
not  accommodate  nearly  all  of  the  670  memlcrs. 

'I  ne  Louisville  Courier-Journal  surrenders  to  tl.e 
Bryan  affliction  in  the  following  language:  "The  prac- 
tical and  sensible  thing  for  Democrats  to  do  now  is  to 
close  ranks  and  keep  step  to  the  drum-Leats  of  destiny 
which  announce  the  third  coming  of  the  man  from 
Nebraska,  It  is  idle  further  to  dispute  his  leadership. 
If  he  wins,  all  will  be  forgiven:  if  he  loses,  may  the' 
Lord  have  mercy  upon  him!  The  Courier-Journal  has 
in  the  past  had  no  reserves,  and  has  done  its  duty  as 
it  saw  it.  As  to  the  future,  casting  never  a  lingering 
look  behind,  it  will  do  its  horns waggledest — 
'Angels  can  do  no  more.'  " 

"The  most  thru  Mr.  Foraker  can  reasonably  hope 
for."  says  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  "is  to  put  Mr.  Taft 
in  the  light  of  a  presidential  candidate  lacking  the  full 
and  hearty  indorsement  of  his  own  State.  The  net 
result  of  that  would  be  to  promote  the  presidential 
boom  not  of  Joseph  Benson  Foraker.  but  of  Charles 
Evan  Hughes.  As  President  Roosevelt  seems,  for 
some  inscrutable  reason  (a  few  of  the  hardier  spirits 
go  so  far  as  to  suggest  'jealousy'),  to  view  with  dis- 
tavor  the  looming  national  prominence  of  the  strong 
and  self-contained  reform  Governor  of  Xew  York,  that 
result  might  be  agreeable  enough  to  Mr.  Foraker." 

It  is  said  that  the  recall  of  Ambassador  Aoki  can 
not  be  ascribed  to  any  open  faults  in  his  diplomatic 
service  at  \\  ashington,  so  far  as  Americans  can  judge. 
He  has  impressed  this  country  as  being  remarkably 
successful  in  maintaining  his  poise  in  a  trying  time 
and  in  saying  at  opportune  moments  those  reassuring 
words  which  help  to  lubricate  difficult  situations.  Mr. 
Aoki's  retirement,  therefore,  may  not  seem  fortunate, 
and  it  may  be  feared  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  explana- 
tions from  Tokio,  America  will  believe  that  the  Jap- 
anese government  recalls  the  ambassador  to  satisfy  the 
jingo  element  of  the  opposition  party,  which  has  sub- 
jected the  ambassador  to  much  criticism  during  the 
past  year. 

The  cloud}'  season  is  on  in  Oregon,  as  may  be  under- 
stood by  this  quotation  from  the  great  daily  paper  of 
the  Xorthwest :  "The  Oregonian  has  done  what  it 
could  to  support  the  Republican  party  of  Oregon. 
Republicans  have  not  responded.  They  can  now  and 
henceforward  support  their  party  themselves,  if  they 
de-ire  to  do  so."  Something  like  this  has  been  said 
by  the  Oregonian  about  twice  a  year  since  the  time 
when  Mount  Hood  was  a  hole  in  the  ground.  It  is  a 
fixed  habit  with  the  Oregonian  to  "leave  the  party" 
every  time  its  course  doesn't  please  the  editor.  This 
latest  abandonment  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
...  is    to   desert    the    party    altogether.      It    says 

that  it  will  support  Rooseveh  should  he  be  nominated 
again,  but  "beyond  thai  we  have  no  announcement  to 
make." 

Representative  Wyatt  Aiken  of  Abbeville.  South 
Carolina,  led  all  his  colleagues  in  bill-passing  last  win- 
ter. Mr.  Aiken  is  a  Democrat,  and.  naturally,  is  "agin 
the  administration."  Thirty  bills  introduced  by  him 
passed  both  branches  oi  the  Republican  Congress  hist 
winter  and  were  signed  b)  a  Republican  President. 
Mr.  Aiken  never  held  political  office  until  his  election 
to  I  Ongn  -  four  years  ago.  He  has  not  been  active 
in  tiie  congressional  debates,  and  probably  not  one  of 
hi-  colleagues  is  aware  of  his  success  in  securing  the 
enactment  of  bills  in  which  he  i-  interested.  None  of 
the  thirty  Aiken  bill-  is  a  measure  of  large  public  con- 
cern, most  of  them  being  rial 
inierest  to  the  Third  Districl  of  South  Carolina.  Nine 
for  the  building  of  1  er  South 
Carolina  navigable  streams. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


December  28.  1907. 


THE    WONDER    OF   THE   WORLD. 
By  Donald  Kennicott. 


Thorold  the  Indomitable  had  sworn  by  the  splendor 
of  God  with  his  own  eyes  to  see  the  Wonders  of  the 
World — the  mermaids  that  in  a  certain  sea  rise  laugh- 
ing about  the  gunwales;  the  slim,  small  fishes  with 
scales  of  electrum  and  eyes  of  true  beryl  that  leap  up 
through  the  spray  of  an  island  beyond  Britain:  the  river 
of  purple  wine  that  foams  down  the  hills  to  the  south 
of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  All  of  these  Thorold  would 
see ;  and  the  forty  strong  men  who  rowed  with  him 
would  each  fetch  home  a  wife,  a  buxom  lass  from  the 
Far-Lands. 

They  had  thus  far  pursued  an  empty  quest — had 
pulled  over  the  North  Sea  swiftly,  without  even  the 
sight  of  a  whale  or  berg;  had  harried  the  Frankish 
coast  and  found  no  spoil  at  all.  but  only  many  and 
skillful  bowmen :  had  fared  on  beyond  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules. -with  never  a  glimpse  of  white-limbed  mer- 
maid or  echo  of  siren  singing,  but  only  the  shadow  of 
black  rocks  in  dark  water  and  the  shriek  of  a  tempest 
that  had  swept  the  rowers'  benches  three  parts  empty ; 
had  landed  on  many  an  island  in  the  Mid-Land  Sea  in 
search  of  the  tall  and  red-lipped  weir-women,  but  had 
found  only  poisoned  provender  and  deadly  disease  and 
a  reef  that  had  split  their  ship  in  sunder.  Xow  the 
tithe  that  was  left  of  them  was  huddled  about  the  blue- 
green  flames  of  a  driftwood  fire  in  a  fisherman's  hut 
on  the  Sardinian  coast,  surrounded  by  a  horde  of  cow- 
ardly islanders  who  sought  to  starve  them  like  wolves 
trapped  in  an  empty  sheep-fold. 

Sigurd  spoke :  "Where  are  your  weir-wives,  Jurgen," 
he  asked  slowly,  turning  to  the  old  sailor  whose  tales 
of  over-sea  wonders  had  led  them  on.  There  was  no 
bitterness  of  anger  in  his  voice,  but  only  the  heavy  sad- 
ness of  a  war-worn  man  who  is  altogether  spent. 
"Tell  me,  old  Jurgen  False-Word."  he  pursued,  drow- 
sily almost :  "tell  me.  where  are  the  milk-white  mer- 
maids swimming  up  through  the  foam  along  the  gun- 
wales? Where  are  the  little  dolphins  with  scales 
of  gold  and  eyes  of  emerald?  How  you  lied  to  us, 
Jurgen." 

Passionately  Tryggve  broke  in :  "Ay,  he  lied,  he  lied. 
And  ask  him  where  are  the  forty  strong  men  who 
listened  to  his  word  and  left  a  good  land  for  an  empty 
voyage  and  a  sharp  death.     Ask  him  that !" 

"I  lied  not."  the  voice  of  old  Jurgen  boomed  stolidly 
from  out  his  white  beard.  "You  have  vexed  the  gods 
with  impatience  and  they  deny  you."  He  spoke  man- 
fully, but  his  eyes  shifted  and  his  hand  did  not  leave  the 
sword-hilt. 

"There  be  no  gods,"  Sweyne  observed  wearily  from 
where  he  lay  at  full  length  in  the  shadow;  and  no  one 
answered  him. 

Silence  came,  broken  only  by  the  giggle  of  Little  Nils, 
who  sat  cross-legged  close  to  the  fire  and  snapped  his 
finger-joints.  Little  Nils  had  been  altogether  witless, 
ever  since  that  day  of  fruitless  battle  when  the  stone 
of  a  Balearic  slinger  had  cracked  his  skull.  "Odin  and 
Thor."  he  cackled,  with  an  idiot  leer  at  the  stern  face 
of  old  Jurgen,  "Odin.  Thor,  and  Freya.  They  be  the 
gods." 

Sweyne  rose  on  his  elbow  and  stirred  the  fire  with 
his  dagger-scabbard.  The  blue-green  flames  turned  his 
bloodless  face  to  a  ghastly  hue.  and  when  he  spoke,  his 
voice  rang  hollow  and  far.  "Ingeborn,  Ingeborn,"  he 
mused.  "She  was  well  enough.  I  used  to  laugh  at 
her  because  in  winter  she  went  swaddled  up  like  an  old 
wife,  but  for  all  that  she  was  well  enough — her  lips 
were  warm  and  her  hair  was  soft  and  she  had  a  leal 
heart,  too.  It  is  like  that  she  weeps  for  me — for  me 
that  left  her  to  steal  a  fairer  bride  from  out  the  Far- 
Lands." 

His  voice  drifted  off  into  silence,  but  Tryggve's  fol- 
lowed it  almost  like  an  echo.  "And  Ragnild,"  he  mur- 
mured huskily.  "You  remember  Ragnild?  She  was  a 
buxom  lass  now.  Summer  twilights  I  used  to  lie  with 
my  head  in  her  lap  and  watch  the.  seagulls  coming  in. 
Only  a  fool  would  have  left  her  to  seek  a  mate  from 
out  the.  shadow  of  the  sea." 

All  spoke  save  Thorold — Thorold,  whose  eyes  were 
the  eyes  of  a  woman,  whose  heart  was  the  heart  of  a 
king,  whose  limbs  were  the  limbs  of  a  young  god.  He 
had  been  standing  apart,  peering  out  a  crack  in  the 
door.     Xow  he  turned  to  the  fire. 

"It  is  black  dark  now."  he  announced  shortly.  "We 
will  start." 

Xo  one  answered  him  for  a  moment.  Then  Sweyne 
looked  up  at  him  with  dull  eyes.  "There  be  no  gods,'' 
he  remarked  drearily. 

Tryggve  echoed  close,  "We  are  very  weary  of  war. 
It  would  be  sweet  now.  to  rest  one's  head  on  a  woman's 
breast." 

"I  told  lies."  Jurgen  muttered  hoarsely,  with  averted 
face.  "With  my  proper  eyes  I  saw  no  weir-wives  or 
mermaids,  but  many  other  sailors  had  told  me  of  them 
and — one  must  hold  his  own  about  the  camp-fire.  They 
lied  also,  belike." 

"Start,"  growled  Sigurd  gloomily,  "and  where? 
There  are  a  thousand  jackal  islanders  ringed  about  us, 
Thorold." 

"Rather  more  than  that,  from  their  fires,"  Thorold 
returned  tranquilly.     "We  be  six  Xorthmen." 
"Even  so — what  is  there  for  us  to  do?" 
Thorold  brought  down  his  mailed  fist  upon  his  brazen 
shield.     "What    do."    he    stormed.     "What    do?     Cut 
through  then;  steal  boats;  fare  on." 

Turning,  he  swung  open  the  door  and  strode  out. 
And  they  f'  llowed  him,  but  with  bent  heads  and  drag- 


waving  his  sword  and  babbling  loudly  his  childish  jar- 
gon— "Odin  and  Thor.  Odin,  Thor,  and  Freya.  They 
are  the  gods." 

Too  loudly.  For  before  they  had  won  half  the  dis- 
tance to  the  beach,  the  islanders  were  on  them  like  a 
wolf-pack.  Sweyne  lost  his  footing  in  the  rocks,  and 
smothered  by  the  press  that  swarmed  upon  him.  never 
so  much  as  cleared  his  sword.  Old  Jurgen  and  Sigurd 
stood  back  to  back  like  a  pair  of  dog-bayed  bears  and 
cleared  a  little  space  about  them;  but  like  the  bears 
also  went  down  at  last  when  weariness  had  weakened 
them.  Tryggve  indeed  gained  the  darkness  and  the 
shore,  but  the  blood  oozed  everywhere  from  his  armor 
joints,  and  he  sank  down  helpless  to  wait  his  death  on 
the  wet  sands.  Only  Thorold  the  Indomitable  and 
Little  Nils,  whom  the  gods  had  cloaked,  won  clear 
together,  and  feeling  their  way  along  the  sands  in  the 
darkness,  stumbled  upon  a  beached  fisher  craft  and 
hastily  put  forth.     ■ 

A  ragged  sail  saved  them  the  labor  of  rowing,  and 
letting  the  wind  have  its  will,  Thorold  knelt  wide-eyed 
at  the  rudder,  while  Little  Nils,  after  devouring  a  stale 
fish  he  had  nosed  out  from  among  the  tangled  nets, 
curled  up  in  the  bow  and  slept. 

Dawn  unveiled  an  opalescent  splendor,  Sardinia  a 
mere  dim  blur  behind,  and,  across  a  mile  of  foam- 
flecked  water  before  them,  a  tiny  islet  vestured  in  deep 
verdure.  Thorold  held  an  unswerving  course ;  detail  of 
tree  and  rock  and  shore-line  was  growing  clear  to  him, 
when  suddenly,  uttering  an  eager  shout,  he  dropped  the 
tiller  and  leaned  forward  with  clenched  hands  and 
staring  eyes.  Something  more  white  than  any  foam 
gleamed  in  the  blue  water  near  the  shore,  once  again 
across  the  strip  of  beach,  and  then  disappeared  in  the 
purple  shadows  beyond. 

Roused  by  Thorold's  cry,  Little  Xils  rose  to  his  knees 
and  gazed  at  the  gaunt,  exalted  face  of  his  companion. 
'Odin  and  Thor,"  he  muttered  sleepily.  "Odin  and 
Thor.     They  be  gods." 

The  boat  grounded  and  Thorold  sprang  forthwith  out 
into  the  waist-deep  water,  dragged  the  hapless  Little 
Xils  after  him,  and  floundered  to  the  shore.  His 
searching  eyes  quickly  caught  sight  of  tiny  footprints 
in  the  wet  sands,  and  he  followed  their  course  across 
the  beach  to  a  path  through  the  close-set  poplars,  that 
in  turn  led  him  to  an  open  glade,  an  olive  yard,  and  a 
white-walled  dwelling.  He  paused  a  moment  in  the 
shadow,  while  pleasant  sounds  and  odors  came  to  whet 
the  famine  of  his  senses — sharp  scent  of  hearth-smoke, 
fragrance  of  trodden  grapes,  perfume  of  new-reaped 
grain ;  melody  of  swallows  and  splash  of  drawn  water ; 
a  woman's  laughter.  Loosening  his  sword,  he  swung 
boldly  up  to  the  portico.  Little  Xils  trotting  at  his  heels 
and  whimpering  like  a  famished  hound.  Xone  met 
him.  his  feet  made  no  sound  on  the  thick-strewn  rushes, 
and  he  passed  without  pausing,  even  to  the  open  door 
of  the  atrium.  There  in  the  bar  of  sunlight  that  came 
through  the  roof-hole,  sat  a  woman  drying  her  unbound 
hair — neither  mermaid,  nor  siren,  nor  weir-wife,  but  a 
woman  such  as  Thorold  had  never  seen,  red-lipped  and 
great-eyed,  straight-limbed,  deep-bosomed,  splendid. 
Bending  forward,  she  tied  the  purple  sandal-thongs 
firmly  about  her  ankles ;  rising,  she  drew  over  her  loose 
white  garment  a  saffron-colored  mantle  of  silken  cloth 
and  girdled  it  closely  about  her.  She  turned  then  to  a 
mirror  of  polished  silver,  and  with  swift,  dexterous 
fingers,  bound  up  the  rebellious  masses  of  her  dark  and 
glossy  hair,  and  confined  it  within  a  hoop  of  turquoise- 
studded  gold. 

Peering  under  Thorold's  arm,  Little  Xils  cried  out  in 
childish  delight  at  her  beauty,  and  she  turned  swiftly, 
with  paling  cheek.  Yet  she  neither  cried  out  nor  fled, 
but  stared  calm-eyed  at  the  tawny  Xorthman  in  the 
doorway.  And  when,  striding  forward,  he  pointed 
toward  the  sea  and  beckoned  her  to  him,  she  gave  only 
a  little  scornful  laugh  by  way  of  reply,  and  with  a  look 
of  bitterness  and  hatred  darkening  her  face,  pointed, 
in  her  turn,  through  an  arched  casement  behind  her. 
Three  men  were  coming  down  a  path,  the  first  a  shaggy, 
savage  bulk,  wearing  a  leather  war-cap,  the  others, 
retainers  evidently,  bearing  burdens  of  provender  and 
fuel. 

Thorold  looked  once  at  the  men  without  and  twice  at 
the  woman  before  him.  Then,  leaping  forward,  he 
jerked  off  his  shoulder  belt,  bound  her  both  hand  and 
foot,  and  clasping  her  close  to  him.  strode  out  again. 
Even  then  she  made  no  outcry,  but  fought  him  fiercely, 
sinking  her  strong  white  teeth  into  the  flesh  of  his  arm 
and  breast.  He  gained  the  open  with  her,  but  there  the 
three  islanders  met  him  midway  and  ran  forward  with 
a  savage  shout.  He  laid  the  woman  down,  but  could 
never  have  cleared  his  long  sword  had  not  Little  Xils, 
screaming  shrilly,  interposed  his  helpless  body  and 
futile  blade.  They  thrust  him  through  quickly  and 
trampled  him  underfoot,  the  blood  bubbling  on  his  lips. 
"Odin  and  Thor."  he  babbled  as  he  sank  down,  "Odin 
and  Thor.     They  be  the  gods." 

The  two  retainers  fell  facile  prey  to  the  long  two- 
handed  sword  which  the  Xorthman  now  flashed  hither 
and  thither  like  darting  lightning,  but  their  leader,  run- 
ning in  close,  would  have  ended  the  struggle  with  his 
short  Roman  blade  had  not  Thorold  dropped  his  weapon 
and  grappled.  Yet  even  so  it  was  a  losing  fight,  for 
the  Xorthman,  unarmed  now,  could  at  best  but  hold 
back  the  weapon  of  his  adversary.  With  close-locked 
limbs  they  pitched  hither  and  thither  about  the  turf, 
neither  gaining.  Yet  steadily  Thorold  felt  his  famished 
and  war-worn  limbs  grow  weary,  and  never  for  an 
instant  did  the  vigor  of  his  adversary  abate.  He  felt 
himself  yielding  at  last,  and  saw  the  flame  of  triumph 
kindle  and  flare  up  in  the  eyes  of  his  enemy. 

And.    too,    another    thing    Thorold    saw    then — the 


lips  and  heaving  breast.  Suddenly  she  bent  over  her 
bound  wrists  and  tore  at  the  fetters  with  her  teeth. 
They  had  been  tied  hastily,  and  in  a  moment  her  freed 
hands  were  loosening  the  strap  about  her  feet.  Then, 
turning  to  one  of  the  nuddled  corpses  beyond,  she 
snatched  up  a  dagger  and  ran  swiftly  back  with  it  to 
the  death-gripped  combatants.  For'  a  moment  she 
paused  over  them,  watchful,  hesitant,  feline,  the  flame 
of  her  eyes  matching  the  hard  glitter  of  the  poised 
blade.  Even  in  the  bitter  anguish  of  that  despairing 
moment,  Thorold  smiled  to  think  that  after  fifty  manful 
fights,  his  death  should  be  borne  to  him  in  the  hands 
of  a  woman.  With  a  mighty  effort,  he  struggled  to 
free  an  arm  to  shield  his  heart,  but  in  that  same  moment 
the  woman  lunged  downward  with  a  sharp,  exultant 
cry,  and  he  felt  the  warm  blood  flowing  over  his  breast. 
For  an  instant  she  leaned  over  him,  her  lips  parted  in 
a  gleeful  laugh  of  triumph  and  then  setting  hard  in  a 
cruel  smile,  as  she  struck  again,  yet  more  savagely. 

With  measureless  amazement,  Thorold  felt  the  grip 
of  his  enemy  relax  and  the  body  grow  limp  within  his 
arms.  Yet  only  when,  struggling  dizzily  to  his  feet, 
he  saw  the  light  in  the  woman's  eyes,  did  he  compre- 
hend, and  comprehending  know  for  his  the  ultimate 
wonder  of  the  world. 

Sax  Francisco,  December,  1907. 


OLD   FAVORITES. 


The  Forsaken  Garden. 
In  a  coign  of  the  cliff,  between  lowland  and  highland, 
By  the  sea-down's  edge,  between  windward  and  lee. 
Walled  round  with  rocks  as  an  inland  island, 

The  ghost  of  a  garden  fronts  the  sea. 
A  girdle  of  brushwood  and  thorn  incloses 

The  steep,  square  slope  of  the  blossomless  bed. 
Where  the  weeds  that  grew  green  from  the  graves  of  its  roses 
Xow  lie  dead. 

The  fields  fall  southward,  abrupt  and  broken. 

To  the  low  last  edge  of  the  long  lone  land. 
If  a  step  should  sound,  or  a  word  be  spoken, 

Would  a  ghost  not  rise  at  the  strange  guest's  hand? 
So  long  have  the  gray  bare  walks  lain  guestless. 

Through  branches  and  briars  if  a  man  make  way, 
He  shall  find  no  life  but  the  sea-winds  restless 
Night  and  day. 

The  dense,  hard  passage  is  blind  and  stifled. 

That  crawls  by  a  track  none  turn  to  climb, 
The  straight  waste  place  that  the  years  have  rifled 

Of  all  but  the  thorns  that  are  touched  not  of  time. 
The  thorns  he  spares  when   the  rose  is  taken  ; 

The  rocks  are  left  when  he  wastes  the  plain. 
The  wind  that  wanders,  the  weeds  wind  shaken. 
These  remain. 

Not  a  flower  to  be  pressed  of  the  foot  that  falls  not ; 

As  the  heart  of  a  dead  man,  the  seed-plots  are  dry ; 
From   the  thicket  of  thorns  whence  the  nightingale  calls  not. 

Could  she  call,  there  were  never  a  rose  to  reply. 
Over  the  meadows  that  blossom  and  wither 

Rings  but  the  note  of  a  sea-bird's  song; 
Only  the  sun  and  the  rain  come  hither 
All  year  long. 

The  sun  burns  sere,  and  the  rain  dishevels 
One  gaunt  bleak  blossom  of  scentless  breath. 

Only  the  wind  here  hovers  and  revels. 

In  a  round  where  life  seems  barren  as  death. 

Here  there  was  laughing  of  old,  there  was  weeping. 
Haply  of  lovers  none  ever  will  know, 

Whose  eyes  went  seaward  a  hundred  sleeping 
Years  ago. 

Heart  handfast  in  heart  as  they  stood,  "Look  thither," 

Did  he  whisper.     "Look  forth  from  the  flowers  to  the  sea; 

For   the   foam-fiowers   endure  when   the  rose-blossoms  wither, 
And  men  that  love  lightly  may  die — but  we  ?" 

And  the  same  wind  sang  and  the  same  waves  whitened 
And  or  ever  the  garden's  last  petals  were  shed. 

In  the  lips  that  had  whispered,  the  eyes  that  had  lightened. 
Love  was  dead. 

Or  they  loved  their  life  through  and  then  went  thither? 

And  were  one  to  the  end  ? — but  what  end,  who  knows  ? 
Love,  deep  as  the  sea,  as  a  rose  must  wither. 

As  the  rose-red  seaweed  that  mocks  the  rose. 
Shall  the  dead  take  thought  for  the  dead  to  love  them  ? 

What  love  was  ever  so  deep  as  a  grave  ? 
They  are  loveless  now  as  the  grass  above  them. 
Or  the  wave. 

All  are  as  one  now,  roses  and  lovers ; 

Not  known  to  the  cliff,  and  tne  fields,  and  ti»e  sea. 
i\ot  a  breath  of  the  time  that  has  been  hovers 

In  the  air,  now  soft  with  a  summer  to  be. 
i\ot  a  breath  shall  there  sweeten  the  seasons  hereafter 

Of  the  flowers  or  lovers,  that  laugh  now  or  weep, 
When,  as  they  that  are  free  now  of  weeping  and  laughter, 
We  shall  sleep. 

Here  death  may  deal  not  again  forever; 

Here  change  may  come  not  till  all  change  end. 
From  the  graves  they  have  made  they  shall  rise  up  never. 

Who  have  left  naught  living  to  ravage  and  rend. 
Earth,  stones,  and  thorns  of  the  wild  ground  growing. 

While  the  sun  and  the  rain  live,  these  shall  be; 
1  ill  a  last  wind's  breath  upon  all  these  blowing 
Rolls  the  sea ; 

Till  the  slow  sea  rise  and  the  sheer  cliff  crumble, 
Till  terrace  and  meadow  the  deep  gulfs  drink, 

Till  the  strength  of  the  waves  of  the  high  tides  humble. 
The  fields  that  lessen,  the  rocks  that  shrink. 

here  now,  in  his  triumph,  where  all  things  falter, 
Stretched  out  on  the  spoils  that  his  own  hand  spread, 

Like  a  god  self-slain,  on  his  own  strange  altar 

Death  lies  dead.  — "A.  C.  Szcinburne. 


ir  they  were  spent  men.     All  thus  save  wit 

.lis,  who  capered  about  from  one  to  another,  [woman  sitting  up  unsteadily,  watching  them  with  parted 


The  chrysanthemum  show  at  the  Horticultural  Hall 
in  Paris  was  a  favorite  resort  of  all  the  Americans  in 
the  gav  city.  It  was  one  of  the  most  successful  ever 
held  there  and  made  a  new  record  for  variety  of  won- 
derful flowers  and  plants  and  number  of  people  who 
have  come  to  see  them.  The  most  novel  and  interest- 
ing plant  was  the  chrysanthemum  exhibited  by  Yil- 
morin-Andriex.  It  is  a  small  tree,  named  the  Tokio. 
and  on  it  are  some  900  blossoms  of  softly  shading  rose 
color.  It  is  a  masterpiece  of  modern  floriculture  and 
deservedly  received  a  prize. 


December  28,  1907. 
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THE    TRUE    PATRICK    HENRY. 


A    Biography    of   One    of  the   Revolution    Makers   and    the 
Greatest  of  American  Orators. 


George  Morgan's  "The  True  Patrick  Henry"  will 
take  a  place  deservedly  high  in  the  literature  of  the 
Revolution.  It  was  a  difficult  task  thus  to  disentangle 
a  biography  from  the  mass  of  material  constituting  the 
history  of  the  great  struggle.  It  was  still  more  difficult 
to  assign  to  the  orator  his  due  share  in  a  revolutionary 
work  conspicuous  for  great  actions  of  another  kind. 
An  estimate  of  national  obligation  to  Patrick  Henry 
will  depend  largely  upon  personal  predilection.  Minds 
of  the  higher  order  will  give  a  fuller  mead  of  praise  to 
the  great  speaker  than  will  other  minds  that  walk  upon 
lower  levels  and  see  no  reality  where  there  is  no  sub- 
stance. They  will  have  a  fuller  recognition  of  the 
power  of  the  imagination  in  creating  and  sustaining 
popular  movements.  Mirabeau  was  not  less  a  creator 
of  the  French  revolution  because  he  died  before  its 
culmination  nor  because  his  services  were  mainly  in  the 
tribune.  Tyrants  have  ahvays  recognized  that  the  ora- 
tor is  more  dangerous  to  them  than  the  soldier,  and 
while  it  is  futile  to  speculate  on  what  might  have  been 
under  other  conditions,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  eloquence  of  Henry  was  one  of  the  great  parts  of  a 
great  whole.  The  author  shows  this  exceedingly  well, 
and  if  he  has  to  deviate  somewhat  from  the  strict  lines 
of  biography  into  the  more  general  field  of  contempo- 
rary history,  it  does  but  give  its  due  setting  and  back- 
ground to  "the  figure  of  a  strong  and  heroic  character, 
one  of  the  greatest  that  America  has  produced. 

It  seems  that  Patrick  Henry  was  related  in  some 
nebulous  way  to  Dolly  Madison,  while  there  is  a  clear 
connection  between  his  father's  family  and  that  of  Lord 
Brougham.  We  need  not  bother  overmuch  about  the 
influences  of  heredity,  but  for  those  who  are  interested 
there  is  here,  as  the  author  says,  a  "pretty  problem." 

Of  the  young  Patrick's  boyhood  days  we  have  some 
slight  glimpses  and  they  are  of  a  nature  in  full  harmony 
with  the  future: 

One  of  his  boyhood  joys  was  to  sit  in  a  shady  place  and 
watch  the  cork  on  his  fishing  line.  Or,  fiat  on  his  back,  with 
his  hands  clasped  under  his  head  and  his  legs  crossed  in  air, 
he  would  watch  the  buzzards  in  their  gyrations  a  full  mile 
aloft.  Considering  the  native  wholesomeness  and  acuteness 
of  his  mind,  he  was  probably  learning  more  than  he  could  have 
gathered  from  all  the  Jarratts  in  the  colony.  For  who  shall 
say  that  he  was  not  more  studious  while  thus  prone  upon  his 
back  than  if  he  had  been  bench-fast  in  a  school-room,  thumb- 
ing a  dull  book?  His  eyes  were  sharp  ;  his  memory  keen  ;  his 
whole  mind  plastic,  receptive,  retentive.  Like  John  in  the 
wilderness,  he  saw  and  absorbed.  "Repent"  thought  John, 
again  and  again.  What  our  Patrick  thought  is  best  shown  in 
what  he  said  and  did  when  it  became  his  turn  to  do  and  say. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  he  was  not  a  model  boy. 
Great  many  never  were  and  a  virtuous  precocity  in 
youth  is  by  no  means  a  comfortable  prediction  for  later 
years.  The  old  Virginians  said  that  he  was  ('Iazy  in 
bis  youth,''  but  then  the  old  Virginians  may  not  have 
been  good  judges.  The  author  throws  some  doubt  on 
similar  stones  of  his  store-keeping  days: 

Tales  about  his  store-keeping  are  told  in  Hanover  today, 
after  the  lapse  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Are  they 
true?  We  doubt  it.  They  sound  as  if  told  of  other  store- 
keepers and,  when  the  names  of  those  cross-road  characters 
had  been  lost,  applied  to  Henry.  The  salt-sack  tradition  is  a 
case  in  point.  Patrick  was  stretched  out  at  full  length  on  a 
sack  filled  with  salt,  and  was  in  the  thick  of  a  subtle  discus- 
sion, when  a  customer  entered,  saying:  "Have  you  any  salt, 
sir?"     "Just  sold  the  last  peck,"  said  Henry. 

We  get  many  new  sidelights  on  the  character  of  the 
old  Virginians,  and  by  their  aid  we  may  still  further 
distrust  the  verdict  of  the  day: 

The  Reverend  Andrew  tfurnaby,  vicar  of  Greenwich,  trav- 
eling among  them  in  1760,  found  them  "indolent,  easy,  good- 
natured,  extremely  fond  of  society,  and  much  given  to  con- 
vivial pleasures.  They  are  haughty  and  jealous  of  their  lib- 
erties," he  added,  "impatient  of  restraint,  and  scarcely  bear 
Ihe  thought  of  being  controlled  by  a  superior  power."  "Gen- 
erally speaking,"  says  another  traveler,  "the  young  men  are 
gamblers,  cock-fighters,  and  horse  jockies:  To  hear  them  con- 
verse, you  would  imagine  that  the  grand  point  of  all  science 
was  properly  to  fix  a  gaff  and  touch  with  dexterity  the  tail  of 
a  cock  while  in  combat.  At  almost  every  tavern  on  the  public 
roads  there  is  a  billiard  table,  a  backgammon  table,  cards,  and 
other  implements  of  various  games."  "Tom  Jones"  evidently 
would  not  have  been  lost  among  the  Virginians  of  his  time. 
Yet  we  are  concerned  in  these  pages  less  about  "Tom"  than 
about  "the  Reverend  Mr.  Square"  and  "the  Reverend  Mr. 
1  hwackem."  Beyond  doubt  there  were  flesh -and -blood 
"Thwackems"  and  "Squares"  in  the  tide-water  country ;  and 
there  were  numerous  other  clergymen  utterly  lacking  in  spir- 
ituality. Some  of  them  had  been  sent  over  the  water  merely 
that  the  British  Isles  might  be  rid  of  them.  When  Commissary 
Blair,  the  founder  of  William  and  Mary  College,  who  was  in 
the  old  country  seeking  funds,  reminded  Sir  Edmund  Sey- 
mour that  there  were  souls  to  save  in  Virginia  as  well  as  in 
England,  Seymour  replied:  "Souls.  Damn  your  souls.  Grow 
tobacco." 

Patrick  Henry's  first  appearance  as  an  orator  is  well 
described.  The  occasion  was  the  action  brought  by 
the  preachers  for  arrears  of  pay  in  consequence  of  the 
king's  allowance  of  the  Virginia  Twopenny  Act.  The 
young  advocate  seemed  to  be  a  failure.  He  hesitated 
and  paused.  The  parsons  took  heart  of  grace  at  the 
discomfiture  of  their  opponent  and  looked  gleefully  at 
one  another  as  if  to  say  "what  have  we  to  fear  from 
such  a  man."  His  father,  ashamed  and  mortified,  sank 
back  into  his  chair  as  his  son  vainly  beat  the  air,  en- 
tangled in  vain  repetitions  and  commonplaces.  But 
suddenly  there  was  a  recovery  as  the  young  swimmer 
found  his  feet: 

At  this  stage  a  great  change  came  over  him.  His  mind 
seemed  to  gain  a  flow  from  its  own  action  ;  and  now.  says  Wirt, 
"was  first  witnessed  that  mysterious  and  almost  supernatural 
transformation  of  appearance  which  the  fire  of  his  own  elo- 
quence never  failed  to  work  in  him."  His  attitude  became 
erect  and  lofty ;  his  action  graceful  and  commanding ;  his 
voice  a   veritable  power  and  persuasion.     Genius  lit  him   and 


flashed  from  him,  and  what  he  did  as  well  as  what  he  said 
served  to  infect,  to  thrill,  to  captivate.  Smnc  twenty  minutes 
before  he  had  been  a  lout  in  his  own  father's  eyes;  now  tears 
ran  down  his  father's  cheeks.  All  the  justices  bent  tnrward. 
Every  one  now  recognized  the  presence  there  of  a  grc;u  orator. 

He  continued,  still  speaking  boldly  of  the  sovereign.  "What 
of  a  king  who  disallows  a  salutary  act  such  as  the  act  at 
issue?  He  ceases  to  be  the  father  of  his  people.  He  forfeits 
all  right  to  the  obedience  of  his  subjects.  He  degenerates 
into   a   tyrant." 

Judge  Lyons  arose  in  heat. 

"The  gentleman  has  spoken  treason,"  he  cried,  "and  I  am 
astonished  that  your  worships  can  hear  it  without  emotion  or 
any  mark  of  dissatisfaction." 

"Treason,  treason,"  came  in  a  murmur  from  behind  the  bar. 

But  the  justices  refused  to  stay  the  orator,  who  now  turned 
upon  the  clergy,  it  was  their  work  in  life,  he  said,  to  safe- 
guard the  people  in  high  matters  unregulated  by  the  secular 
laws.  If  they  failed  in  this,  they  failed  in  everything,  and 
were  of  no  use  in  the  great  body  politic.  Was  a  clergyman 
to  set  an  example  of  selfishness;  to  want  more  than  his  lay 
brother ;  to  become  a  grasper,  a  worldling  ?  Was  such  a 
clergyman  serving  God  or  was  he  serving  himself?  Shame 
upon  greed — shame  especially  upon  pulpit  greed.  "We  have 
heard  a  great  deal,"  he  said,  "about  the  benevolence  and  holy 
zeal  of  our  reverend  clergy,  but  how  is  this  manifested?  Do 
they  manifest  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  religion  and  humanity 
by  practicing  the  mild  and  benevolent  precepts  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus?  Do  they  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  naked? 
Oh,  no,  gentlemen.  Instead  of  feeding  the  hungry  and  cloth- 
ing the  naked,  these  rapacious  harpies  would,  were  their 
powers  equal  to  their  will,  snatch  from  the  hearth  of  their 
honest  parishioner  his  last  hoe-cake,  from  the  widow  and 
her  orphan  children  her  last  milch  cow,  the  last  bed — nay  the 
last  blanket  from  the  lying-in  woman." 

This  was  in  1763.  Henry  was  twenty-seven  years 
old.  His  Stamp  Act  speech  was  not  to  be  delivered  for 
two  years,  and  it  was  to  be  twelve  years  before  the 
nation  was  to  be  thrilled  by  his  "Liberty  or  Death"  de- 
liverance. 

The  Stamp  Act  speech,  delivered  before  the  House  of 
Burgesses  and  pictorially  immortalized  by  P.  F.  Roth- 
ermel's  splendid  painting  was  the  second  occasion  upon 
which  Patrick  Henry's  eloquence  was  denounced  as 
treason : 

Now,  such  is  our  familiarity  with  Henry's  telling  passages, 
while  speaking  on  the  fifth  resolution,  that  at  this  day  they 
fail  to  stir  us  as  they  stirred  young  Jefferson  and  stirred  all 
who  heard  them  in  the  heat  and  glory  of  that  "most  bloody" 
debate.  Just  as  parody  has  strumpeted  the  beauty  of  many 
Shakespearean  figures,  so  the  mouth  of  boy  and  man  has  prac- 
ticed upon  these  passages  until  it  is  difficult  to  make  them 
seem  other  than  a  commonplace  of  elocution.  Yet  Judge  Paul 
Carrington  declares  that  Henry's  eloquence  was  "beyond  all 
power  of  description"  ;  and  others  present  testify  that  the  out- 
burst came  as  a  fit  and  glorious  climax  to  the  long  forensic 
struggle  that  gave  the  revolution  its  initial  impulse.  In  a 
voice  and  with  a  manner  that  startled  those  even  who  were 
aware  of  his  virile  nature  and  masterful  tongue,  Henry  said: 

"Tarquin  and  Caesar  had  each  his  Brutus,  Charles  the  First 
his  Cromwell,  and  George  the  Third "     He  paused. 

"Treason"  came  in  a  shout  from  the  Speaker,  high  on  his 
dais.     "Treason,  Treason,"  cried  many  burgesses. 

Then,  in  no  haste,  but  with  impressive  access  of  dignity — 
growing  visibly  taller,  until  he  seemed  the  very  embodiment 
of  resolute  manhood — he  spoke  his  final  words  : 

" may  profit  by  their  example.     If  this  be  treason  make 

the  most  of  it." 

Passing  over  ten  strenuous  years  we  come  to  that 
great  speech  with  which  Patrick  Henry's  reputation  is 
indissolubly  connected.  By  word  and  gesture  he  had 
already  recorded  himself  as  a  rebel  against  a  tyranny 
as  stupid  as  it  was  malevolent.  Until  that  day  no  one 
had  spoken  of  war  except  as  a  probability.  No  one 
had  said  that  it  was  inevitable.  It  was  left  to  Patrick 
Henry  to  declare  that  war  was  even  then  at  their  doors 
and  that  its  avoidance  would  be  the  greater  of  the  evils 
threatening  the  nation: 

Richard  Henry  Lee  seconded  the  resolutions.  Soon  Henry 
spoke.  Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  Henry's  best  phrases  were 
minted  in  a  heat  generated  by  his  own  mental  friction. 
Usually  a  preliminary  travail  marked  the  struggle  of  his  spirit 
to  express  itself.  First,  his  own  fire  had  to  be  kindled  within 
him  ;  and  when  this  was  done,  the  right  thoughts,  the  right 
words,  the  right  gestures  came  of  themselves — all  in  harmony, 
all  in  obedience  to  his  will,  which  was  now  the  absolute  mas- 
ter of  theme,  of  voice,  of  manner,  or  audience.  On  this  occa- 
sion there  was  little,  if  any,  effort  at  the  start.  No  doubt  he 
was  keyed  to  his  best  endeavor.  He  must  have  wrestled  with 
himself  before  he  entered  the  church.  Perhaps  he  had  thought 
for  many  days  and  nights  upon  the  step  he  was  about  to  take. 
"My  heart  was  hot  within  me,  and  while  I  was  thus  musing 
the  fire  kindled,  ana  at  the  last  I  spake  with  my  tongue." 

There  is  no  need  to  refer  to  a  speech  that  every 
schoolboy  knows  by  heart,  and  that  is  accepted  as  a 
model  of  fervid  eloquence  in  America  and  in  Eng- 
land: 

No  applause  followed.  For  some  seconds  there  was  silence. 
Henry's  former  opponents  were  dumb ;  and  they  were  with- 
out the  wish  to  be  otherwise  than  dumb.  He  had  made  every- 
one present  feel  as  he  felt,  and  that  feeling  was  of  the  most 
solemn  nature.  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  usually  so  just  and  careful, 
speaks  of  Patrick  Henry's  "individual  declaration  of  war,"  but 
the  delegates  did  not  so  regard  it.  Francis  Scott  Oliver,  in 
his  "Alexander  Hamilton,"  mentions  "the  heroics  of  Henry," 
but  those  in  St.  John's  Church  who  permitted  themselves  to 
be  swayed  in  a  life-or-death  matter  were  undoubtedly  men  of 
sound  sense,  altogether  immune  to  fustian.  Of  course,  a  per- 
fervid  utterance,  made  under  stress,  is  apt  to  sutler  in  com- 
monplace times,  especially  when  it  becomes  as  hackneyed  as 
the  final  phrase  in  Henry's  speech.  For  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  the  humorists  have  played  upon  this  phrase. 

It  may  be  said,  too,  that  one  who  now  reads  the  speech 
fails  to  find  it  provocative  of  expected  thrills.  Some  of  the 
passages  certainly  sing  in  the  mind — such,  for  example,  as  the 
beautiful  interrogation:  "Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  s.>  sweet, 
as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and  slavery"?"  It  is 
a  bit  of  melody  as  from  an  old  fife  at  Lexington  ;  it  is  simple, 
it  is  strong  ;  it  compacts  in  a  few  Saxon  words  the  whole  story 
of  the  Revolutionary  struggle. 

But  the  time  for  oratory  passed  away  with  the  advent 
of  sterner  action,  and  not  until  the  sheathing  of  the 
sword  was  there  need  for  eloquence  or  constructive 
statesmanship.  It  is  in  the  debates  on  the  Constitution 
that  Henry  once  more  looms  up  large  in  the  public 
view  and  in  sturdy  opposition  to  an  instrument  that 
seemed  to  promise  a  recrudescence  of  the  very  evils 
from  which  the  country  had  escaped.  E.  H.  Cummins 
says  that  his  hostility  to  the  Constitution  proceeded  en- 
tirely from  an  apprehension  that  the  proposed  govern- 


ment would  swallow  up  the  State  aui  ind  that 

the  liberty  of  the  people  would  be  destroyed  and 
crushed    by    the    ponderous    consolidation    of   political 

power.  He  made  speech  alter  speech,  five  in  one  day, 
eight  in  another  and  always  under  the  same  inspira- 
tion : 

"If  your  American  chief  be  a  man  of  ambition  and  abilities, 
how  easy  it  is  for  him  to  render  himself  absolute.  What  will 
then  become  of  you  and  your  rights?  Will  not  absolute  des- 
potism ensue?"  And  the  senators  of  this  splendid  govern- 
ment, would  they  not  be  corrupted — would  they  not  sell  ti. 
selves  to  those  who  had  cause  to  buy  them?  .  .  .  lint 
the  Constitution  as  it  stands  "has  an  awful  squinting  ;  it  squints 
towards  monarchy.  And  does  not  this  raise  indignation  m  the 
breast  of  every  true  American?  Your  President  may  easily 
become  king." 

To  take  such  a  course  was  peculiarly  hard,  because 
it  meant  a  partial  estrangement  from  those  whom  he 
held  in  love  and  reverence.     And  it  was  unavailing. 

A  sketch  of  this  valuable  work  would  be  incomplete 
without  a  reference  to  those  personal  traits  in  which 
the  volume  is  rich.  One  alone  must  suffice,  useful  as 
an  indication  of  the  humor  that  is  so  necessary  a  part 
of  human  greatness.  The  story  is  a  part  of  the  folk- 
lore of  Virginia  and  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  gray- 
beard  sitting  on  the  steps  of  St.  John's  Church  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  spot  where  Henry  stood  while  mak- 
ing his  "Liberty  or  Death"  speech: 

"Did  you  ever  know."  said  the  graybeard,  resting  his  hands 
on  the  knob  of  the  hickory  stick,  *-how  Patrick  Henry  un- 
twisted a  little  love  tangle?  I'll  tell  you.  A  young  fellow 
wanted  to  get  married  without  being  overtaken  by  the  law. 
The  girl,  ditto;  but  her  parents  objected.  She  was  not  of 
age,  and  the  law  had  it  all  fixed  that  if  he  ran  away  with 
her  and  was  caught,  he  could  be  sent  to  jail.  That's  where 
the  trouble  was.  But  the  young  fellow  took  his  trouble  to 
Patrick  Henry;  and  Patrick  said:  'You  really  love  her,  do 
you?  How  much  do  you  love  her?  Do  you  love  her  better 
than  gold.'  How  much  would  you  give  out  of  pocket  if  you 
could  get  your  sweetheart  and  never  cast  a  shadow  in  the 
doorway  of  a  jail?'  "I'd  give  a  hundred  guineas,"  said  his 
client.  'Agreed.  Now,  do  as  I  tell  you.  Go  see  your  lady 
love;  request  her  to  take  a  horse  out  of  her  father's  stable, 
mount,  make  off,  and  meet  you  at  an  appointed  place.  You 
are  to  be  on  foot.  You  are  to  get  on  behind  her.  Ride  to 
the  nearest  preacher's,  and  get  married.  You  will  be  arrested  : 
but  never  mind  that,  for  I  shall  be  there  to  see  you  through.' 
Now  we  come  to  the  second  chapter — with  everybody  in  court 
for  five  miles  round.  The  Commonwealth's  attorney  said  it 
was  so  plain  a  case  that  he  would  simply  state  the  law  and  the 
facts,  and  be  done  with  it.  He  did  so;  after  which  Patrick 
got  up,  and  admitted  that  the  law  was  just  as  the  prosecutor 
had  urged.  But  he  would  be  better  satisfied,  he  said,  if  the 
young  woman  should  take  the  stand  and  give  an  account  of 
the  elopement.  So  up  she  went,  the  pretty  bride,  and  all  the' 
men  shuffled  and  craned,  and  the  judges  sat  straight.  Then 
she  said,  said  she:  'I  told  my  lover  to  meet  me  at  a  certain 
spot.  I  got  out  a  good  horse  from  my  father's  stable,  and 
rode  to  where  he  was.  I  took  my  lover  up  behind  me,  and 
ran  away  with  him.'  'Did  he  run  away  with  you?'  said  the 
sly  old  Pat.  'No,  sir,  I  ran  away  with  him.'  'Oh,'  said 
Patrick,  'I  see.'  The  court  got  into  a  side-splitting  shake  :  the 
crowd  roared;  the  Commonwealth  attorney  came  down  the  per- 
simmon tree,  and  the  happy  chap  marched  off  with  the  per- 
simmon." 

The  author  follows  his  hero  into  his  retirement  at 
Red  Hill  and  to  his  death.  Seldom  has  there  been  a 
better  biography  or  one  so  instructive  of  a  national  hero 
and  of  his  times.  The  illustrations  are  numerous,  while 
a  generous  appendix  and  index  are  valuable  features  of 
a  fascinating  book. 

"The  True  Patrick  Henry,"  by  George  Morgan. 
Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadel- 
phia: $2. 
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Australia  is  going  to  astonish  the  world  with  its  new- 
issue  of  stamps.  They  are  to  be  of  such  a  superlatively 
artistic  character  that,  according  to  the  departmental 
board  that  has  been  considering  the  subject,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  £40,000  worth  will  be  sold  to  philatelists 
alone  during  the  first  year,  and  after  that  the  sale  to  the 
enthusiasts  will  average  £20,000  per  annum.  The 
stamps,  wmich  are  to  be  a  world-wide  advertisement 
for  the  commonwealth,  are  to  be  printed  from  steel 
plates,  and  their  designs  will  illustrate  the  characteristic 
features  of  Australia. 


Telegraphic  communication  is  being  rapidly  opened 
up  along  the  Soudan  part  of  the  Cape  to  Cairo  steam 
route.  Khartum  has  direct  connection  with  Egypt  and 
through  her  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  wires 
have  been  strung  from  Khartum  to  the  Belgian  Congo, 
and  this  place  is  now  in  direct  communication  with 
Entebbe,  on  Lake  Victoria,  near  the  source  of  the  Xile. 
There  are  now  more  than  4000  miles  of  telegraph  work- 
ing wires  in  the  Soudan ;  and  last  year  more  than 
230,000  private  telegrams  were  sent  over  them. 


The  wine  merchant  turned  a  switch  and  a  strong 
electric  current  shot  through  the  cask  of  wine.  "That 
is  this  autumn's  wine,"  he  said,  "and  it  is  sweet,  harsh, 
rough — in  a  word,  a  nasty  new  wine.  Well,  in  a  few 
days  it  will  be  smooth  and  fragrant;  in  a  few  days  it 
will  be  eight  years  old.  We  age  wine  by  electricity 
now.  Wonderful  thing,  electricity,  isn't  it?  It  grows 
fruit,  it  rejuvenates  people,  and  now.  by  jingo,  it  ages 

wine." 

^»m 

"Christmas  day  is  only  three  hours  long  in  the  Fin- 
nish  town  of  Tornea,"  said  a  traveler.  "I  spent  last 
Christmas  there.  At  sunrise  I  got  up  to  see  my  pres- 
ents and  to  read  my  Christmas  mail,  and  night  bad 
fallen  before  I  got  through  breakfast." 


The  Gypsies  of  Granada.  Spain,  are  unique  among 
the  race  as  cave  dwellers,  living  in  recesses  hollowed 
0U(   of  a  hillside  not  far  from  the  city. 


California   shipped  to  the   East  more  than  7000  cars 
of  green  fruit  this  season. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


December  2S.  1907. 


THE    STIRRUP-CUP. 


A  Tragi-Comedy  of  Garrison  Life  on  the  Frontier. 


They  certainly  were  made  for  each  other.  Every- 
body saw  that.  The  young  lady  herself  saw  it  better 
than  any.  They  were  beautifully  matched  in  every  way. 
He  was  a  dapper  little  cavalryman  who  only  exceeded 
the  regulation  height  by  two  inches.  She  was  a  dowdy 
little  person,  about  as  big  as  a  twelve-year-old  child. 
He  was  handsome,  in  a  French  miniature  sort  of  way, 
and  she  was  pretty,  with  the  bread-and-milk  beauty  of 
extreme  youth.  As  to  mental  qualifications,  no  two 
could  have  suited  better,  for  his  love  of  domineering 
was  that  not  only  of  the  little  man  but  of  an  army 
officer  to  boot;  and  she  was  submissiveness  itself;  it 
really  was  a  pleasure  to  her  to  be  walked  over  and 
stepped  upon  by  anything  masculine,  which  just  met 
the  young  officer's  ideas  as  to  what  a  wife  should  be. 
As  if  to  leave  nothing  wanting  to  complete  this  match — 
so  evidently  of  celestial  making — fortune  had  given  to 
her  only  a  spendthrift  father,  and  to  him  the  vast 
wealth  of  a  second  lieutenant's  pay.  They  could  have 
lived  very  comfortably  on  such  means,  and  paid  off 
their  accumulated  debts  of  years  when  he  came  to  be 
a  captain,  as  others  have  done  before.  But  they  may 
as  well  be  introduced ;  you  may  meet  them  some  time. 
She,  then,  was  Miss  Ruggles.  daughter  of  Captain 
Ruggles,  of  the th  Infantry ;  he  was  Second  Lieu- 
tenant Patten,  of  the  d  Cavalry. 

The  thing  started  beautifully.  Patten  had  been  twirl- 
ing his  thumbs  between  reveille  and  taps,  with  more  or 
less  cursing  of  fate,  for  a  year.  He  was  pretty  badly  in 
debt  to  the  sutler,  and  was  likely  to  become  more  so  if 
he  was  not  given  something  to  do  with  his  evenings  very 
soon.  He  did  not  like  reading;  he  was  too  lazy  to  hunt, 
and  there  was  nothing  but  the  elusive  prairie  dog  to 
hunt  in  any  case ;  he  was  the  only  bachelor  at  the  fort — 
which  was  a  hundred  miles  from  the  railroad,  by  the 
by — and  the  married  women  could  not  be  induced  to 
flirt — with  him,  at  any  rate.     So  the  soil  was  ripe. 

Now,  just  in  the  nick  of  time.  Captain  Ruggles's  pretty 
daughter  came  on  from  a  New  England  boarding- 
school,  as  innocent,  simple,  pink,  and  white  as  such 
girls  should  be.  Of  course,  Patten  called  on  her  the 
night  of  her  arrival,  as  is  customary  in  army  posts. 
He  found  her  quite  interesting.  She  sat  and  smiled 
and  drank  in  his  poured-out  wisdom  as  the  soil  of  the 
plains  drinks  a  rain,  and  the  wisdom  was  lost  in  the 
sandy  depths  of  her  unsophisticated  soul,  as  is  also  lost 
the  little  rain  which  falls  on  the  parched  prairies. 
However,  she  evidently  admired  him,  and  he  went  home 
convinced  that  tnis  really  was  his  first  love,  this  time. 
In  New  England  boarding-schools  a  man  is  never  seen, 
so  he  was  Miss  Ruggles's  first  experience  of  the  sex, 
and  she  was  sure,  too,  that  this  was  not  only  her  first, 
but  her  only  love.  Now  Patten  liked  the  sensation  of 
thinking  of  some  one  else;  it  was  novel,  and  there  was 
"blessed  little  novelty"  in  the  post  at  any  time,  as  he 
said — only  he  did  not  say  "blessed"  exactly. 

The  trouble  with  novelties  is  that  as  soon  as  they  are 
experienced  a  few  times,  they  cease  to  be  novelties, 
and  so  lose  their  spice.  That  was  the  wav  with  this 
one.  After  a  week  or  two  of  thinking  of  Miss  Ruggles 
— whom  he  fondly  called  "Bertha"  in  what  answered 
for  his  mind — Patten  got  tired  of  it,  and  concluded  that 
"old  things  are  best,"  that  he  preferred  his  quondam 
occupation  of  thinking  only  of  himself,  and  he  went 
back  to  it — it  was  far  less  trouble,  and  he  objected  to 
trouble,  attending  reveille  was  enough  of  it  for  him 
in  one  day.  Then  a  delightful  element  was  added  to  his 
former  employment ;  he  discovered  in  a  short  time  that 
some  one  else  was  thinking  of  him.  That  was  charm- 
ing; he  sat  back  and  enjoyed  it,  absorbed  it.  Hereto- 
fore the  garrison  had  never  bothered  its  head  about 
him,  and  he  had  had  only  the  sickly  comfort  of  telling 
himself  that  he  represented  pearls,  the  garrison  swine. 
Here,  however,  was  a  girl  who  knew  a  priceless  jewel 
when  she  saw  it.  He  admired  her  taste,  and  smiled  on 
her  approvingly.  She  smiled  back,  even  more  sweetly 
and,  in  little  ways  entirely  original  .and  clever,  she  tried 
to  lead  him  on.  For  instance,  she  walked  up  and  down 
her  porch  on  nice  starry  nights,  and  coughed  now  and 
then,  a  gentle  little  cough.  She  would  go  to  the  sutler's 
for  crewels  and  ribbons  at  the  hours  when  Patten  was 
likely  to  be  there  for  his  mail.  Her  horse  never  would 
stand  still  at  the  mounting-block,  the  exasperating  ani- 
mal !  if  the  young  officer  were  in  sight.  All  these  little 
tendrils  reaching  out  are  such,  we  all  know,  as  the  world 
had  never  known  before. 

But  there  was  a  good  deal  of  the  nature  of  the  gov- 
ernment mule  in  Patten.  The  instant  he  could  see  that 
some  one  was  attempting  to  lead  him,  he  would  refuse 
to  advance  a  step;  and  he  did  see,  despite  Bertha's 
wholly  original  methods  of  procedure.  So  he  stood 
still,  and  the  poor  girl  tugged  and  pulled,  but  Patten 
refused  to  move  ever  so  little.  She  really  became  quite 
desperate  and  struck  him  in  the  face,  metaphorically, 
with  some  remarks  that  were  meant  to  be  scornful  and 
sarcastic.  Of  course,  if  she  had  known  anything  about 
mules,  she  would  have  been  aware  that  such  treatment 
only  makes  them  jump  back;  but  she  was  of  the  infan- 
try, and  can  be  excused  for  not  knowing  anything  about 
live-stock.  Experience  taught  her,  though,  and  she 
came  to  learn  to  let  the  mule  think  he  was  free  and 
going  alone.  The  experiment  worked  like  a  charm. 
Patten  began  to  fear  that  he  was  losing  the  adoration, 
and  advanced  a  few  steps.  Bertha  received  his  over- 
tures with  delight,  and  Patten  was  wise  enough  to  keep 
her  a  little  delighted  all  the  time.  He  did  not  think, 
now,  that  he  was  really  in  love ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
sure  that  hi  first  love  was  yet  to  come ;  but  Bertha  was 
a  pastime,   .it  any  rate. 


Things  progressed  nicely  now.  Patten  and  Miss 
Ruggles  took  frequent  horseback  rides,  and  often  did 
not  get  home  until  after  dark.  The  first  time  this  hap- 
pened, Bertha  approached  her  mamma's  presence  with 
fear  and  trembling;  she  did  not  know  what  her  mother 
would  say,  but  she  was  sure  of  a  good  berating  from 
a  none  too  gentle  tongue.  Fancy,  then,  her  surprise 
and  delight  at  being  met  with  a  sweet  "go  and  eat 
your  dinner,  dear;  I've  had  it  kept  warm."  At  the 
monthly  hop  Patten  danced  most  of  the  time  with  Ber- 
tha, and  forgot  to  complain  of  the  scratches  she  made 
on  his  beautiful  pumps.  Every  one  was  sure  they  were 
engaged ;  only  Miss  Ruggles  and  her  mother  were  a  bit 
uneasy. 

If  it  happened,  as  it  sometimes  did,  that  a  day  passed 
without  Bertha's  spending  several  hours  in  the  lieuten- 
ant's company,  home  was  made  generally  uncomfortable 
for  her,  for  at  such  times  Mrs.  Ruggles's  temper 
returned  to  its  natural  state,  from  which  it  only  emerged 
when  Patten's  form  rose  against  the  horizon. 

There  came  a  time  when  the  lady's  temper  did  not 
sweeten  for  whole  weeks — it  was  when  the  troops  were 
ordered  away. 

Patten's  troop  was  among  them,  and  Captain  Ruggles's 
company  was  not.  This  was  bad;  it  meant  that  Bertha 
would  be  "the  girl  he  left  behind  him"  if  she  did  not 
manage  to  "land  her  fish"  before  the  appointed  time, 
which  was  only  a  fortnight  hence.  Time  wore  on; 
only  a  week  was  left,  and  things  were  at  a  standstill. 
Bertha  was  nervous  and  her  mother  was  cross.  The 
week  became  a  day,  and  still  things  were  the  same. 
There  remained  one  more  chance,  however ;  it  was  a 
forlorn  hope. 

The  troops  were  to  camp  the  first  night  only  ten 
miles  away  from  the  post,  and  most  of  the  ladies  of 
the  garrison  were  going  out  to  take  supper  with  the 
departing  officers,  then  the)'  were  to  ride  back  by  moon- 
light. Now  or  never  must  Patten  declare  his  inten- 
tions. When  he  rode  away  with  his  troop  that  last 
morning,  he  stopped  at  Bertha's  house  and  impressed 
upon  her  that  she  must  not  fail  to  come  out  that  even- 
ing, he  "wanted  to  see  her  very  much,"  he  added,  in 
what  the  listening  Mrs.  Ruggles  considered  a  very  sig- 
nificant way.  The  good  woman  actually  kissed  Bertha 
after  the  lieutenant  had  ridden  away,  and  the  child 
was  so  surprised  that  she  forgot  to  cry  because  her 
"warrior  bold"  had  ridden  "bravely  to  the  fray." 

She  really  looked  very  pretty  when  she  cantered  off 
to  the  camp  that  afternoon  ;  she  felt  quite  confident  of 
victory;  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  others  went  very 
slowly  through  the  pine  woods.  She  would  have  let 
her  little  bronco  run  every  step  of  the  way  had  she  been 
alone.  Lieutenant  Patten  was  mounted  when  the  party 
arrived,  and  he  suggested  that  he  and  Bertha  go  for 
a  little  ride,  if  she  were  not  too  tired.  Tired!  not  she; 
she  fairly  beamed  with  delight.  But.  after  an  hour's 
scramble  on  the  foothills,  they  came  back,  and  matters 
baa  not  progressed  at  all.  Patten  was  lovely,  but  not 
quite  lovely  enough.  Visions  of  maternal  wrath  began 
to  float  before  Bertha's  eyes  and  dimmed  the  glory  of 
the  sunset  which  she  and  the  young  cavalryman 
watched  together  from  under  a  big  pine.  Sunset  is 
the  accepted  time  for  saying  those  things  which  Patten 
should  have  said ;  but  he  did  not  seem  to  know  it. 

Then  they  had  supper,  cooked  over  the  camp-fire. 
The  married  women  seemed  to  find  it  very  jolly,  Bertha 
thought,  wistfully.  It  was  determined  after  supper 
that  a  couple  of  "A"  tents  should  be  prepared  for  the 
party  of  women,  that  they  might  spend  the  night  in 
camp,  and  a  courier  was  sent  off  to  tell  those  left 
behind. 

There  was  still  life  and  still  hope,  thought  Bertha, 
but  every  moment  was  precious.  Why,  then,  should 
those  women,  with  all  the  traditional  barbarity  of 
chaperons,  say  that  they  were  tired  and  carry  Miss 
Ruggles  off  to  bed?  But  so  it  was;  and  that  evening, 
which  might  have  turned  out  so  well,  was  spoiled  and 
lost  forever. 

At  daylight,  however,  Bertha  emerged  from  her  tent. 
She  looked  haggard  after  her  sleepless  night,  and  the 
cold,  cruel   light  of  the  morning  was  not  becoming. 

The  soldiers  had  been  up  several  hours  already,  and 
breakfast — real  camp  breakfast  of  bacon,  coffee,  yeast- 
powder  biscuits,  and  canned  beans — was  nearly  ready. 
Miss  Ruggles  felt  her  breath  come  in  gasps  as  Patten 
strode  up  to  her  and  doffed  his  campaign  hat.  He  only 
mentioned  the  weather  and  asked  how  she  had  slept. 
Bertha  said  "Not  well,"  in  a  tone  that  should  have 
melted  the  heart  of  any  officer ;  but  he  only  "supposed 
it  was  the  mosquitoes — they  had  bothered  him,  too." 
Then  they  had  breakfast,  and  Miss  Ruggles  hid  her 
white  face  behind  the  regulation  tin  quart-cup  of  coffee. 
After  that  the  tents  were  struck  and  the  wagons 
loaded  with  true  soldierly  dispatch,  and  the  men  stood, 
foot  in  stirrup,  awaiting  the  order  "Mount."  Patten 
and  Miss  Ruggles  stood  a  little  apart.  He  was  already 
on  horseback,  and  she,  in  her  habit,  stood  beside  him, 
giving  him  a  cup  of  coffee. 

Patten  leaned  over  her.  "This  is  a  stirrup-cup,  I 
suppose,"  he  said;  "let's  call  it  so  any  way;  it  sounds 
romantic  and" — tenderly — "I  love  romance,  don't  you?" 
Bertha  said  "Yes."  The  lieutenant  raised  the  cup  to 
his  lips,  then  lowered  it  again:  "I  must  drink  your 
health  in  my  stirrup-cup,  and" — an  awful  pause — "and 
I  wonder  if  one  dare  mention  the  word  'love'  to  a  girl 
so  young  as  you?"  Bertha's  lips  parted  dryly,  and  her 
nead  swam.  Patten  continued :  "I  fancy  I  may.  Then 
let  me  drink  your  very  good  health,  and  wish  that  the 
first  time  you  love  it  may  be  happily,  and  that  you  will 
let  me,  as  an  old  friend,  be  the  first  to  know  the  name 
of  the  happy  man."  He  emptied  the  cup  and,  at  the 
command,  trotted  away  with  his  troop,  strapping  the 
tin  cup  to  his  saddle.  G.    O. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Doctor  Andrew  S.  Draper,  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion in  New  York,  says  illiteracy  is  much  more  general 
in  that  State  than  in  Germany,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Switzerland,  Scandinavia,  or  Japan. 

Professor  Thaddeus  S.  C.  Lowe  of  Pasadena,  Cali- 
fornia, who  recently  celebrated  his  seventy-fifth  birth- 
day, was  the  inventor  of  the  compressed  ice  machine, 
and  in  1865  made  the  first  artificial  ice  ever  produced 
in  this  country. 

Wilson  Scott,  seventy-six  years  of  age,  who  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  oldest  man  in  the  employ  of 
the  United  States  mail  service,  has  resigned  and  will 
retire  to  devote  his  time  to  his  ranch  near  Spokane. 
He  was  thirty  years  in  the  service. 

King  George  of  Greece  is  the  poorest  of  all  Euro- 
pean kings.  His  income  is  about  $700  a  day,  which  is 
little  to  one  obliged  to  maintain  the  state  and  dignity 
of  a  king.  He  would  be  poorer  still  were  it  not  for 
outside  help.  England,  France,  and  Russia  each  sub- 
scribe $20,000  a  year  toward  his  income. 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  the  novelist,  was  born  in  Canada 
in  1862  and  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Toronto.  In 
1886  he  was  associate  editor  of  the  Morning  Herald, 
Sydney,  Australia.  He  has  traveled  extensively  in  the 
East,  among  the  South  Sea  Islands,  in  Europe,  and  in 
northern  Canada.  He  has  represented  Gravesend  in 
the  British  Parliament  since  1900. 

John  Bigelow,  jurist,  statesman,  journalist,  and 
author,  celebrated  his  ninetieth  birthday  at  his  home 
in  Gramercy  Park,  New  York  City,  November  25. 
Notable  among  Mr.  Bigelow's  achievements,  after  his 
service  as  consul  at  Paris  and  minister  to  France,  was 
his  executorship  of  the  Samuel  J.  Tilden  estate,  which 
resulted  in  uniting  the  Astor  and  Lenox  libraries  and 
the  Tilden  trust  in  the  New  York  Public  Library.  Be- 
sides his  biographies  of  Franklin  and  Tilden,  Mr.  Bige- 
low is  the  author  of  a  dozen  other  books. 

Arthur  Farwell,  the  composer,  is  well  known  for  his 
musical  compositions  based  on  Indian  folklore  and 
music.  After  graduating  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  in  1893,  he  studied  musical  compo- 
sition for  several  years  under  Homer  Norris  in  Boston, 
Engelbert  Humperdinck  in  Germany,  and  Alexandre 
Guilmant  in  Paris.  He  was  lecturer  on  music  in  Cor- 
nell University  from  1899  to  1901,  and  he  has  estab- 
lished at  Newton  Centre,  Massachusetts,  the  W'a-W'an 
Press  for  the  best  American  composition  and  Indian 
music. 

It  is  announced  from  Tokio  that  Durham  W.  Stevens 
will  go  to  Washington  as  the  adviser  of  the  future  Jap- 
anese ambassador,  Baron  Takahira.  Mr.  Stevens  went 
to  Japan  thirty  years  ago  as  junior  attache  of  the 
American  legation.  He  afterward  entered  the  service 
of  the  Japanese  government,  and  has  since  received  the 
highest  recognition  for  his  services.  He  was  recently 
foreign  adviser  to  Marquis  Ito  in  the  Korean  under- 
takings. Mr.  Stevens  is  well  known  at  Washington 
and  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  people  and  affairs 
of  both  countries. 

William  Cauldwell,  for  many  years  the  proprietor  of 
the  New  York  Sunday  Mercury  and  really  the  father  of 
Sunday  journalism,  died  at  his  home  in  New  York  City 
on  Sunday,  December  1.  He  was  born  in  New  York 
City  on  October  12,  1824.  He  learned  the  printer's 
trade  and  drifted  into  journalism,  purchasing  a  share 
in  the  Mercury  in  the  early  sixties.  During  the  Civil 
War  and  up  to  1876  the  Mercury  was  a  popular  literary 
and  dramatic  weekly,  and  Mr.  Cauldwell  gave  early  en- 
couragement to  many  young  writers  wdio  afterwards 
gained  distinction. 

Benjamin  Champney,  who  died  the  other  day  at 
Woburn,  Massachusetts,  was  the  dean  of  American 
painters,  for  he  had  celebrated  his  ninetieth  birthday  on 
November  20.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Boston  Art  Club  and  its  second  president.  He  was 
the  friend  of  Allston,  and  had  seen  Rembrandt  Peale ; 
in  fact,  he  was  the  connecting  link  between  the  colonial 
painters,  Stuart,  West,  Copley,  and  the  two  Peales.  and 
the  present  generation.  He  began  life  in  a  shoe  store, 
but  dropped  shoes  to  take  up  art  in  a  lithographic  shop. 
Then  he  traveled  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  gained 
a  reputation  as  a  landscape  painter  when  he  returned 
to  this  country.  He  had  an  enormous  capacity  for 
work,  and  he  loved  his  art,  but  he  never  succeeded  in 
startling  the  world,  nor  did  he  ever  attempt  it. 

Paul  W.  Bartlett.  the  American  sculptor,  long  living 
abroad,  arrived  in  New  York  a  few  days  ago  from  Paris. 
Fie  says  the  heroic  statue  of  Lafayette,  for  which  the 
school  children  of  the  United  States  contributed  $50,000 
of  their  pennies,  is  ready,  after  seven  years,  to  be  cast 
into  bronze.  He  has  been  at  work  on  models  for  the 
last  six  years  and  had  made  half  a  dozen  before  he  was 
satisfied.  He  has  spent  all  of  the  last  two  years  in 
his  studio  in  Paris  giving  his  attention  to  the  model 
which  will  replace  the  disfigured  plaster  statue  of  La- 
fayette now  standing  in  one  of  the  gardens  back  of  the 
Louvre.  This  new  statue  is  a  gift  to  the  French  gov- 
ernment from  the  United  States  in  recognition  of  the 
services  rendered  by  Lafayette  during  our  Revolution- 
ary War.  The  idea  first  took  shape  wnen  Congress 
appropriated  $25,000  in  bullion  to  be  cast  into  souvenir 
dollars  emblematic  of  the  work  to  be  done  with  the 
monev.  These  dollars  sold  at  $2  apiece.  Then  the 
school  children  took  up  the  idea  and  put  their  pennies 
into  the  general  fund.  The  total  amount  available  was 
thus  $100,000. 
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BOOKS    AND    AUTHORS. 
By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 

The  death  of  Sir  Lewis  Morris  at  the  aye  of 
seventy-four  leaves  Swinburne  almost  in  sole 
possession  of  the  field  once  occupied  by  a 
whole  galaxy  of  Victorian  poets.  He  was  not, 
of  course,  a  great  poet,  but  his  "Songs  of  Two 
Worlds"  and  his  "Epic  of  Hades"  were  read 
all  over  the  world  and  have  attained  the  dig- 
nity of  sixty  editions.  When  Tennyson  died 
Sir  Lewis  Morris  was  at  the  top  of  his  wave 
and  his  appointment  as  poet  laureate  would 
have  been  generally  approved,  although  it 
would  hardly  have  lessened  the  injustice  to 
Swinburne,  who  was  passed  over  presumably 
because  of  the  revolutionary  strain  in  his 
earlier  writings.  But  the  laurels  went  else- 
where and  lost  both  value  and  significance  in 
their    passage. 

Sir  Lewis  Morris  was  pure  Welsh.  He 
was  born  in  1833,  and  published  his  first 
verses  when  he  was  seventeen.  He  was 
knighted  by  Lord  Rosebery  in  1895  and  he 
was  also  a  Knight  of  the  Greek  Order  of  the 
Savior. 


The  Old  Venetian  Palaces  and  Old  Venetian 
Folk,  by  Thomas  Day.  Published  by  E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York;  $6. 

In  the  preface  of  this  noble  volume  the  au- 
thor explains  that  he  was  tempted  to  its  com- 
pilation by  a  pilgrimage  through  the  mazy 
streets  and  canals  of  Venice  for  the  purpose 
oi  identifying  the  remains  of  domestic  archi- 
tecture referred  to  by  Ruskin,  Street,  and 
Fergusson.  He  certainly  used  his  time  well. 
Ancient  Venice  lives  again  under  his  pen 
and  whatever  lies  buried  under  vulgarity  and 
vandalism  is  reverentially  exposed  for  our 
study  and  admiration. 

Such  descriptive  power  as  that  of  the  au- 
thor has  a  timeliness  about  it  so  far  as  Venice 
is  concerned.  The  material  sufferings  of  the 
city  are  not  the  least  attractive  part  of  her 
fascinating  history,  and  though  the  Austrians 
quartered  their  troops  in  the  Foscari,  and 
many  another  shattered  palace  tells  by  its 
ruins  the  story  of  its  misfortune,  this,  too, 
was  a  part  of  the  charm  and  the  value  of 
Venice.  But  modern  civilization  has  a  men- 
ace greater  than  that  of  armies,  and  Venetians 
are  just  as  disposed  as  others  to  sell  their 
birthright  to  the  millionaire  and  to  degrade 
their  palaces  into  hotels  and  mansions.  The 
picturesque  is  surely  doomed  to  disappear  be- 
fore the  march  of  a  ruthless  sanitation  and  a 
still  more  ruthless  modernity,  and  it  is  there- 
fore well  that  the  recorder  should  get  to 
work  and  give  to  the  crumbling  glories  of 
Venice  such  preservation  as  it  is  within  his 
power  to  bestow. 

The  present  work  seems  to  be  well  nigh 
complete  in  its  scope  and  treatment.  From 
the  artistic  as  well  as  from  the  historical 
standpoint  it  is  entirely  admirable.  From  the 
building  of  the  first  house  at  Rialto  by  one 
"Giovani  Bono,  a  poore  man  that  having  there 
a  simple  cottage  did  live  with  his  family  by 
taking  fish,"  down  to  Palaldio,  who  in  1577 
wanted  to  demolish  and  rebuild  the  Ducal 
Palace  and  did  actually  build  the  sumptuous 
palace  on  the  banks  of  the  Brenta  for  the 
brothers  Foscari,  we  have  the  architectural 
story  of  Venice  from  the  birth  of  the  city 
until  the  sceptre  passed  away  forever  and  left 
nothing  behind  but  the  silent  spectre  of 
power  and  glory.  Nothing  better  of  its  kind 
has   been    done. 

The  volume  contains  fifty  illustrations  in 
color,  nineteen  reproductions  of  pictures,  and 
numerous  illustrations  in  the  text. 


J  ivo  Royal  Foes,  by  Eva  Madden.  Published 
by  the  McClure  Company,  New  York; 
$1.25. 
This  book  will  be  treasure  trove  for  young 
people  with  an  historical  bent,  as  well  as  for 
their  elders,  who  are  interested  in  the  days 
of  Queen  Louisa  of  Prussia  and  the  struggles 
of  that  dauntless  lady  against  Napoleon. 
There  is  astonishingly  little  plot  for  so  charm- 
ing a  story.  It  is  simply  a  smoothly  running 
sketch  of  events  centring  around  a  little  Ger- 
man girl  whose  mother  is  killed  early  in  the 
story  by  a  French  bullet.  We  are  introduced 
to  Napoleon  himself  and  see  him  many  times 
in  his  less  favorable  aspects,  perhaps  that  a 
greater  contrast  may  be  given  to  the  heroic 
Louisa.  The  battle  of  Jena  is  well  de- 
scribed and  the  author  shows  no  little  skill 
in  her  groupings  of  great  personages,  of  the 
emperor,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Prussia,  the 
Czar  of  Russia,  and  Blucher.  She  tells  the 
story  of  Tilsit  and  the  pathetic  efforts  of  the 
queen  on  behalf  of  her  country,  emphasizing 
the  undoubted  truth  that  Napoleon  made  the 
great  diplomatic  mistake  of  his  life  when  he 
failed  to  secure  the  friendship  of  Prussia 
when  he  could  so  easily  have  done  so  by  con- 
cessions to  a  beautiful  queen.  The  story  is 
doubly  welcome  for  its  historical  value,  as 
well  as  for  its  easy  and  graceful  narrative. 


Poets'     Country,     edited     by     Andrew     Lang. 
Published   by   the  J.    B.    Lippincott    Com- 
pany,   Philadelphia  ;    $5. 
This  is   a   remarkable  book,   not   only   from 
its   design   but    from    the   manner   of   its   com- 
pilation.    The    purpose    of    the    volume    is    to 
trace    the    relations    of   poets    with    their    own 
countries  or  surroundings,  and  to  ascertain  the 
extent   to    which    the   muse  has   been   inspired 
by    environment.     Some    poets,    like    Words- 
worth and  Scott,  have  been  home-keeping  and 


have    found   all    needed    stimulus   at    their  own 

d s.     others,  like    Byron,  have   gone   afield 

and  have  found  in  Ear  countries  and  strange 
scenes  the  prolific  inspiration  that  tlu> 
needed. 

The  editor,  it  seems,  was  invited  to  do  the 
whole  work  himself,  a  remarkable  tribute  to 
his  own  powers,  but  one  which  he  modestly 
declined,  lie-serving  Scott  and  Shelley  to 
him  sen,  the  remainder  of  the  poetic  field  was 
portioned  among  J.  Churton  Collins,  E.  Hart- 
ley Coleridge,  W.  J.  Loftie,  and  Michael  Mac- 
niillan.  The  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  fell 
chiefly  upon  Professor  Churton  Collins,  who 
deals,  among  many  others,  with  Milton,  Den- 
ham,  Waller,  Cowley,  Dryden,  Pope,  Smollett, 
Goldsmith,  Gray,  Cowper,  Crabbe,  and  Tenny- 
son. Mr.  Macmillan  takes  Burns,  and  does 
his  work  effectively,  while  E.  H.  Coleridge 
handles  Wordsworth,  Byron,  and  E.  H. 
Coleridge.  Mr.  Loftie  has  a  task  of  consider- 
able honor  in  Keats,  Spenser,  and  Thomas 
Moore.  The  treatment  is  singularly  felicitous 
all  the  way  through,  and  although  Mr.  Lang 
himself  is  always  welcome,  at  all  times  and 
upon  all  subjects,  he  has  done  well  to  give 
us  the  rotundity  of  view  that  comes  from 
such  a  handling. 

The  fifty  colored  illustrations  make  an  im- 
pressive and  valuable  feature  ot  the  book. 
They  are  from  oil  paintings  specially  done  by 
Francis  S-  Walker,  and  are  intended  not  as 
illustrations  of  the  words  oi  the  poets,  but  as 
backgrounds  characteristic  of  the  scenes  that 
influenced  their  poetry.  Both  the  originals 
and  the  reproductions  are  worthy  of  a  beauti- 
ful book. 


The  Japanese  Nation  in  Evolution,  by  Wil- 
liam E.  Griffis.  Published  by  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York;  $1.25. 

This  is  a  book  that  should  be  read  by  those 
who  want  something  above  and  beyond  the 
conventional  description  of  Japan  made  for 
the  most  part  to  sell  rather  than  to  instruct. 
Doctor  Griffis  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
Japanese  civilization.  He  was  among  the  first 
American  educators  to  cross  the  Pacific  after 
Commodore  Perry,  and  he  brings  to  his  pres- 
ent task  not  only  a  ripe  erudition,  but  a 
marked  capacity  for  independent  research  and 
thought.  Above  all,  he  refrains  from  con- 
vulsive and  ecstatic  panegyrics  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. 

Doctor  Griffis  advances  the  view — not  a. 
new  one  but  never  more  ably  supported — 
that  the  original  stock  of  the  Japanese  people 
was  Aryan  and  white,  and  not  Mongolian. 
Such  a  theory  explains  an  evolution  otherwise 
hard  to  understand  and  a  power  of  assimila- 
tion wholly  strange  to  the  Mongolian.  He 
divides  his  volume  into  five  heads — "Prehis- 
toric Nippon,"  "Japan  in  the  Light  of  Records," 
"The  Japanese  as  a  Nation,"  "Modern  Occi- 
dental Influences,"  and  "Japan  Among  the 
Nations."  Everywhere  he  shows  not  only  an 
enviable  vivacity  of  style,  but  an  insight  into 
actual  conditions  that  should  accompany  a 
large  experience  but  that  does  not  always  do 
so.  Over  twenty  illustrations,  well  selected 
and  produced,  are  a  valuable  feature  of  the 
work. 


The  Road,  by  Jack  London.     Published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ;   $2. 

This  is  not  a  pleasant  book  to  read  and  we 
must  confess  to  a  sort  of  mild  wonder  that  it 
should  have  been  written.  It  is  a  story  of  the 
author's  experiences  as  thief,  hobo,  and  jail- 
bird, likely  enough  to  inspire  a  sort  of  con- 
temptuous interest,  because  it  is  written  so 
well  and  because  it  is  the  apparently  veracious 
account  of  a  man  who  was  a  mean  thief  by 
instinct,  a  hobo  by  preference,  a  pitiful  liar 
by  self-interest,  and  wholly  without  compunc- 
tion or  shame.  The  highways  are,  of  course, 
full  of  such  men,  but  their  offenses  have 
usually  the  palliation  of  ignorance.  That  a 
man  of  the  author's  unquestionable  powers 
should  lead  such  a  despicable  existence  is 
strange  enough.  That  he  should  tell  his  story 
with  impenitent  pride  is  still  miore  strange. 

The  Arabian  Nights,  edited  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  W.  N.   D.  Rouse.  Litt.  D.,  M.  A., 
etc.     Published    by    E.    P.    Dutton   &    Co., 
New  York;   $2.50. 
This  book  contains  eight  of  the  best-known 
stories    from    the   "Arabian    Nights,"    specially 
selected  and  arranged  for  children.      It  would 
indeed    be    a    pity    if    these    wonderful    stories 
should  lose  any  of  their  hold  upon  the  minds 
of  the  young  or  should  be  supplanted  by  mod- 
ern material  of  less  value.     To  children  these 
tales  are  a  source  of  perennial  delight  because 
they    satisfy    the    hunger    of    the    imagination 
and    stimulate    a    curiosity    which    lies    at    the 
root    of    wholesome    growth.     In    this    edition 
the    illustrations,   colored   and   plain,    are   par- 
ticularly good. 

Four  little  volumes  have  been  added  to  the 
What  Is  Worth  While  Series,  published  by 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York,  price 
30  cents  each.  Henry  Van  Dyke  writes  beau- 
tifully and  helpfully  on  the  "Battle  of  Life." 
J.  R.  Miller  speaks  of  "Glimpses  of  the  Heav- 
enly Life"  in  a  conventional  and  uninspiring 
way.  "Growth  Without  End,"  by  Johanna 
Pirscher,  is  an  admirable  simplification  of 
spiritual  philosophy,  undogmatic  and  thought- 
ful, while  "The  Spiritual  Care  of  a  Child." 
by  Anna  Robertson  Rrown  Lindsay,  shows  us 
how  a  child  may  be  saturated  with  creed  from 
its  cradle  and  almost  deprived  <>f  the  power 
of  independent  religious  thought. 
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SOUPS 
Stews  and  Hashes 

are  given  just  that  "finishing  touch"  which 
makes   a   dish   perfect,   by   using 

Lea  &  Perrins' 
Sauce 

THE   ORIGINAL   WORCESTERSHIRE 

It  is  a  delicate  seasoning  for  all  kinds  of  Fish, 
Meats,  Game,  Salads,  Cheese  and  Chafing 
Dish  Cooking.  It  gives  appetizing  relish  to 
an  otherwise  insipid  dish.  For  over  Seventy 
Years  it  has  been  the  favorite  sauce. 

See  that  Lea  &  Perrins'  signature  is  on  wrapper  and  label 
Beware  ol  Interior  sauces  put  up  In  similar  bottles 

John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agents,  New  York 


There's  only  one 

DEL  MONTE 


Golf,  Sea  Bathing,  Motoring.  Parlor  car  from 
San  Francisco  twice  daily.  Special  week-end 
rates.  Free  art  exhibition  and  sales  gallery  of 
California  painters.  Week-end  golf  tournament 
during    the    summer. 

Inquire  Peck-Judah  Co.,  789  Market  Street,  In- 
formation Bureau,  Southern  Pacific,  Flood  Build- 
ing, or  H.  R.  Warner,  Manager,  Del  Monte, 
California. 


Oakland's  Beautiful   New   Hotel 
The 

Key    Route    Inn 

22d  Street  and  Broadway 

NOW   OPEN 

Beautifully  furnished  rooms  with  every  modern 
improvement.  Cafe  a  la  Carte  at  moderate 
prices.  N.    S.    MULLAN,    Manager. 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto:   "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 

Most    Delightful    Climate    on    Earth 

American  Plan.    Winter  Rates  $4  per  day  and  upwards. 

"Good  Music"  and  "Fine  Automobile  Road, 

Los  Angeles-Riverside  to  Coronado." 

Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other    outdoor    snorts 

every  day  in  the  year. 
Fishing,     Boating    and     Bathing    arc    tile    very 
best.     Send    for    Booklet   to 

MORGAN    KOSS,    Manager, 

Coronado    Beach,    Cal. 

Or  sec   H.    F.    NORCROSS,    Agent, 

334    So.    Spring   St..    Los   Angeles. 

Tel.    A    6789;    Main    3917. 

22d    Street    and    Broadway 


Ogontz    School   for    Young   Ladies 

Twenty  minutes  from  Philadelphia,  two  hours 
fmm  New  York.  The  late  Mr.  jay  Cooke's  fine 
property.  For  circulars,  address  Miss  Sylvia  J. 
EASTMAN,    Principal,   Ogontz   School  P.   O.,   Pa. 


THE  NEW  HOTEL  VENDOME,  San  lose 

Thoroughly  rebuilt  and  refurnished.  Unex- 
celled cuisine,  every  modern  convenience,  charm- 
ingly located  in  beautiful  park.  Swimming  pool, 
bowling  alleys,  tennis  courts,  and  sample  rooms 
for  commercial  men  downtown.  A  delightful  place 
to   spend    the   summer.     Rates    reasonable. 

HOTEL    VENDOME    COMPANY. 


Byron 
Hot  Springs 

The  waters  cure  rheumatism — the  environment 
is  perfect — the  hotel  comfortable  and  supplied 
with  an  unexcelled  table.  See  Southern  Pacific 
Information  Bureau,  ground  floor,  James  Flood 
ISuilding;  Peck-Judah  Co.,  789  Market  St.,  or 
address   hotel. 


Hotel    Colli ngwood 

35th  St.,  bet.  5th  Ave.  and   Broadway 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

New  fireproof  hotel,  located  in  the  shopping 
and  theater  district,  containing  every  modern 
device   For  comfort  of  guests, 

Positively  exclusive.      Service  a  la  carte. 


E.    P.    BARRETT,    Member   S.    P.    Siu.k  and 

Exchange    Board. 
II.  ZADIG,  Member  Merchants'  Excha 

Phone  Temporary   t?2$ 


Zadig  &  Co. 

Stock  Brokers 


324    Bush    Slruet 


San   Francisco 


We    have    installed    a    private    wire    connecting 
San   Francisco  with  Gold  field, 


THE    ARGONAUT 


December  28,  1907. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  announce  a  definite 
reissue  of  "The  Novels  and  Tales  of  Henry 
Jams,"  in  twenty -three  volumes,  to  be  called 
the  New  York  edition.  This  will  contain  all 
the  fiction  that  Mr.  James  thinks  worthy  of 
preserving.  All  the  works,  particularly  the 
early  ones,  have  been  revised  by  the  author, 
who  has  also  provided  prefaces  narrating  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  stories  were 
conceived  and  executed,  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent  interpreting   them. 

The  letters  of  Doctor  John  Brown,  author 
of  "'Rah  and  His  Friends,"  have  been  edited 
for  publication  by  his  son.  They  cover  a 
period  of  fifty  years. 

Chicago  has  a  new  and  distinctive  book 
store  for  discriminating  buyers.  It  is  fitted 
up  in  an  ideal  style  in  rooms  on  the  seventh 
floor  of  the  Fine  Arts  building,  and  its  man- 
agement is  in  the  hands  of  a  circle  of  book 
lovers  headed  by  Francis  H.  Browne,  editor 
of   The   Dial. 

Owen  Wister  delivered  the  annual  address 
on  George  Washington  before  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  last  February,  although  at 
that  time  he  had  made  no  special  study  of 
the  figure  of  Washington.  But  his  work  in 
preparation  for  the  address  interested  him  so 
deeply  that  he  continued  his  study  for  months. 
The  results  are  presented  in  a  volume  just 
published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  in 
which  Mr.  Wister  offers  a  picture  of  Wash- 
ington, done  very  much  after  the  same 
method  which  he  adopted  with  admirable  ef- 
fect in  his  pocket-book  biography  of  Grant, 
issued  some  years  ago.  His  aim  has  been  to 
impart  to  the  portrait  of  Washington  the  vi- 
tality lacking  in  so  many  otherwise  excel- 
lent  biographies. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  have  just  pub- 
lished a  memorial  volume  on  the  late  Au- 
gustus Saint-Gaudens,  from  the  pen  of  his 
friend,  Royal  Cortissoz. 

Few  organizations  of  foreign  students  have 
a  wider  sphere  of  influence  and  activity  than 
the  Chinese  Students'  Alliance  of  Eastern 
States  colleges.  Organized  some  three  years 
ago,  the  alliance  has  made  steady  strides,  and 
its  membership  today  numbers  nearly  200. 
Annual  conferences  are  held  each  summer, 
the  last  being  at  Andover,  Massachusetts,  to 
which  all  the  leading  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  East  send  delegates,  and  a  magazine, 
the  Chinese  Students'  Monthly,  is  published 
regularly  throughout  the  college  year. 

Donald  Mitchell  (_Ik  Marvel)  has  prepared 
an  introduction  to  each  volume  of  the  new 
definitive  edition  of  his  works  which  will  be 
known   as   the  Edgewood   edition. 

Grover  Cleveland  and  the  late  John  Hay 
frequently  got  $1000  for  1000-word  articles. 
Barrie's  "Little  Minister"  has  paid  him  at 
the  rate  of  $1  for  each  of  its  120,000  words. 
Among  poets  much  larger  rates  have  pre- 
vailed. Tennyson's  "The  Throstle"  cost  its 
publisher  $10  a  word  and  Kipling  got  $1000 
for  a  short  poem  on  the  Russo-Japanese  war. 

When  Whittier  was  in  his  fiftieth  year,  and 
practically  without  income,  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  was  launched,  and  he  found  a  ready 
market  for  a  limited  number  of  his  poems. 
The  second  to  be  published  in  the  Atlantic 
was  "Skipper  Ireson,"  which  was  resented  by 
the  people  of  Marblehead  as  a  gross  injustice 
to  one  of  her  sailor  citizens  who  had  suf- 
fered a  life  of  opprobrium  for  an  act  of  cow- 
ardice which,  in  after  years,  proved  to  have 
been  most  unjustly  ascribed  to  him  by  his 
crew,  who,  themselves,  had  forced  him  to 
sail  away  from  a  fishing  schooner  in  distress. 
The  poem  had  been  begun  in  1S2S,  but  was 
not  finished  for  nearly  thirty  years,  when  it 
was  thought  to  be  eligible  for  the  columns 
of  the  Atlantic.  Whittier's  version  of  the 
Marblehead  story  has  historical   support. 

The  offer  of  the  New  England  Magazine  at 
auction  resulted  in  an  ultimate  bid  of  $1250, 
though  the  cash  assets  of  the  publication  were 
nearly  as  much.  Another  attempt  at  a  sale 
will  be  made  soon, 

A   dinner  to    the   surviving   contributors   to , 

the  Galaxy,  which  was  published  in  New 
York  from  1S66  until  1S77,  was  given  at  the 
Union  League  Club  recently  by  Colonel  Co- 
nant  Church.  Some  of  the  speakers  were  E. 
C.  Stedman,  W.  D.  Howells,  W.  C.  Eggleston, 
F.  E.  Leupp,  Horace  White,  Horace  Porter, 
and  Brander  Matthews.  Others  present  were 
John  Burroughs,  C.  L.  Norton,  and  Henry 
Abbey. 

Herr  Bebel,  the  Socialist  leader  in  the  Ger- 
man Reichstag,  is  at  present  engaged  in  writ- 
ing his  memoirs  and  they  will  be  published 
shortly  after  his  death.  Owing  to  Herr 
Bebel's  long  and  conspicuous  activity  in  pub- 
lic life,  his  memoirs  are  expected  to  throw  a 
highly  interesting  light  on  latter-day  German 
politics. 

A  realistic  tale  of  army  life  in  the  Philip- 
pines is  published,  under  the  title  "The  First 
Indorsement,"  in  the  January  Lippincott's  Mag- 
azine. The  author,  Leila  Burton  Wells,  is  a 
genuine  army  girl,  being  the  daughter  of  Gen- 
eral George  H.  Burton,  U.  S.  A.  (retired), 
and  the  wife  of  Captain  Wells,  now  stationed 
at  '  '•  ■     dio    of    San    Francisco.     One    of 

sisters  married  Lieutenant  G.  M. 


Lee,  son  of  General  Fitzhugh  Lee,  and  the 
other  is  the  wife  of  Captain  Pearce  of  the 
Twenty-Eighth  Infantry,  so  it  can  readily  be 
seen  that  she  is,  as  she  herself  proudly  pro- 
claims, "alt  army."  Mrs.  Wells  has  just  re- 
turned from  a  two  years'  tour  in  the  Philip- 
pines, where  "The  First  Indorsement"  was 
written.  Arrangements  are  now  being  made 
to  dramatize  the  story.  Mrs.  Wells  has  al- 
ready had  a  dramatization  of  another  of  her 
stories  accepted  by  William  Gillette,  who  will 
probably  produce  it  in  New  York  this  season. 

In  the  latest  number  of  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine is  begun  a  series  of  reminiscences  by  the 
late  Professor  Masson,  taken  down  by  his 
daughter  from  dictation.  They  are  filled  with 
anecdotes  of  the  Douglas  Jerrold,  Thackeray, 
and  Dickens  coterie. 

A  book  for  collectors  soon  to  be  published 
is  George  Somes  Layard's  "Suppressed 
Plates."  The  author  is  a  well-known  Eng- 
lish collector,  and  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count a  hopeless  bibliomaniac.  His  book  dis- 
cusses in  detail  the  history  of  some  famous 
suppressed  plates,  which  included  the  portrait 
of  the  Marquis  Steyne  that  appeared  in  a  few 
early  copies  of  "Vanity  Fair,"  some  of  the 
cancelled  designs  of  Hogarth,  Cruikshank, 
Keene,  and  other  artists.  The  book  will  be 
illustrated  with  reproductions  of  the  plates. 

Miss  Lucme  Finch,  the  writer  of  verse,  il- 
lustrated in  a  novel  manner  her  book,  "Two 
in  Arcadia,"  recently  brought  out  by  Bren- 
tano's.  She  could  not  draw  or  paint,  but 
made  her  illustrations  by  cutting  out  pieces 
of  colored  paper  and  pasting  them  together 
to  get  the  effects  desired. 

The  campaign  inaugurated  by  Hugues  Le 
Roux  to  raise  the  standard  of  French  litera- 
ture circulating  abroad,  especially  in  America, 
has  been  productive  of  tangible  results.  A 
score  of  prominent  publishers  have  concluded 
an  arrangement  for  the  sale  of  editions  of  the 
best  productions  of  French  genius  in  romance, 
history,  art,  and  drama  at  strategic  points  in 
the  United  States ;  and  the  French  foreign 
office  has  authorized  one  of  the  French  vice- 
consuls,  M.  Damour,  to  take  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence and  establish  the  first  central  station  at 
New  Orleans.  A  similar  agency  is  to  be  cre- 
ated  soon   at    New   York. 


New  Publications. 
The  Pacific  Coast  Women's  Press  Associa- 
tion has  published  an  illustrated  booklet  and 
souvenir  of  "San  Francisco"  as  a  contribution 
to  the  home  fund  for  Ina  Coolbrith  ;  price  50 
cents. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  pub- 
lished a  little  sketch  of  "The  Poet  Whittier" 
by  Bliss  Perry,  with  selections  from  his1 
works,  a  tasteful  and  useful  little  volume; 
price  75  cents. 

The  American  Book  Company,  New  York^ 
Cincinnati,  and  Chicago,  has  issued  a  book  of' 
selections,  fifteen  in  number,  from  Irving's' 
"Sketch  Book,"  edited  by  Martin  W.  Samp- 
son.    Price,  45   cents. 

Lovers  of  Hoffman's  Novellen  will  be; 
pleased  by  the  publication  of  "Meister  Mar> 
tin"  in  the  original  German,  edited  with  intro-, 
duction  and  note  by  Robert  Herndon  Fife,  Jr.. 
Published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York; 
35  cents. 

A  second  series  of  "Mornings  in  the  Col- 
lege Chapel"  has  been  issued  by  Houghton,! 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  price  $1.25.  The  vol-! 
ume  consists  of  short  addresses  to  young  men: 
on  personal  religion  by  Francis  Greenwood! 
Peabody,  Plummer  Professor  of  Christian 
Morals  in  Harvard  University. 


Some  one  in  Paris  asked  Fanny  Bloomfield 
Zeisler  who  is  the  greatest  living  pianist.  She 
said  :  "There  are  ten.     Each  one  is  best." 
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Burns   Handicap   (Guaranteed) 
To  be  run  for  Jan.  25,  1908. 

- 

$10,000 

17. 

California  Derby 

To  be  run  for  Feb.  22,  1908. 

Added  Money, 

5,000 

7. 

Christmas  Handicap 

To  be  run  for  Dec.  25,  1907. 

Added  Money, 

3,000 

19. 

Waterhouse  Cup 

To  be  run  for  Feb.  29,  1908. 

Added  Money, 

3,000 

25. 

Gebhard  Handicap     -     - 

To  be  run  for  March  28,  1908. 

Added  Money, 

2,500 

21. 

Thornton  Stakes 

To  be  run  for  March  14,  1908. 

Added  Money, 

2,500 

1. 

Opening  Handicap 

To  be  run  for  Nov.  9,  1907. 

Added  Money, 

2,000 

3. 

Thanksgiving  Handicap  - 

To  be  run  for  Nov.  28,  1907. 

Added  Money, 

2,000 

4. 

Crocker  Selling  Stakes    - 

To  be  run  for  Dec.  7,  1907. 

Added  Money, 

2,000 

5. 

Pacific-Union  Handicap    - 

To  be  run  for  Dec.  14,  1907. 
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2,000 

9. 

New  Year  Handicap 

To  be  run  for  Jan.  1,  1908. 
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10. 

Follansbee  Handicap 

To  be  run  for  Jan.  4,  1908. 

Added  Money, 

2,000 

11. 

Andrew  Selling  Stakes    - 

To  be  run  for  Jan.   11,   1908. 

Added  Money, 

2,000 

12. 

Lissak  Handicap 

To  be  run  for  Jan.  18,  1908. 

Added  Money, 

2,000 

15. 

California  Oaks 

To  be  run  for  Feb.  1,   1908. 

Added  Money, 

2,000 

16. 

Palace  Hotel  Handicap    - 

To  be  run  for  Feb.  8,  1908. 

Added  Money, 

2,000 

24. 

Bell  Stakes 

To  be  run  for  March  21,  1908. 

Added  Money, 

2,000 

2. 

Oakland  Handicap 

To  be  run  for  Nov.  16,  1907. 

Added  Money, 

1,500 

6. 

Sacramento  Handicap 

To  be  run  for  Dec.  21,  1907. 

Added  Money, 

1,500 

8. 

Pordand  Handicap 

To  be  run  for  Dec.  28,  1907. 

Added^Money, 

1,500 

14. 

San  Jose  Handicap 

To  be  run  for  Jan.  29,  1908. 

AddedTMoney, 

1,500 

22. 

Gunst  Stakes         ... 
To  be  run  for  Feb.  15,  1908. 

Added  Money, 

1,500 

18. 

Yosemite  Handicap 

To  be  run  for  Feb.  26,  1908. 

Added  Money, 

1,500 

23. 

Undine  Stakes        ... 

To  be  run  for  March  7,  1908. 

Added  Money, 

1,500 

20. 

Monterey  Selling  Stakes 

To  be  run  for  March  11,  1908. 

Added  Money, 

1,500 

California  Futurity  to 

be  run  in   1909 

California  Futurity  to 

be  run  in   1910 

PER( 

Entries  for  Futurities  close  Dec.  31,1 907 

President 

Y  W.  TREAT,  Secretary 

TH0S.  H.  WILLIAMS, 

December  28,  1907. 
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STILL  ANOTHER  COLLEGE  PLAY. 


By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Two  college  plays  that  came  in  advance  of 
'.'Brown  of  Harvard"  have  rather  taken  off 
the  edge  of  it;  more  especially  as  Rida  John- 
son Young  has  scarcely  any  novelty  in  the  way 
of  college  life  or  episode  to  offer  in  "Brown  of 
Harvard"  as  an  offset  to  its  similarity  of  in- 
cident and  plot.  The  collegiates  individually 
are  much  the  same  boys,  with  much  the  same 
standards,  as  those  in  "Strongheart"  ;  which  is, 
of  course,  quite  natural,  since  they  also  are 
assumed  to  belong  to  the  same  exclusive  set. 
A  boat  race,  instead  of  a  ball  game,  figures  as 
the  leading  incident,  and,  as  in  "Strongheart," 
there  is  some  treachery  practiced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  throwing  the  victory  away  from  alma 
mater  through  motives  of  personal  gain. 
There  is  also  a  college  tea,  and,  again  as  in 
"Strongheart,"  the  blameless  hero  is  the  sub- 
ject of  unjust  suspicion.  These  similarities, 
although  arising  only  from  an  identity  of  set- 
ting and  theme,  naturally  deprive  "Brown  of 
Harvard"  of  some  of  the  freshness  and  nov- 
elty which  otherwise  would  have  strongly 
recommended  it  to  the  favor  ot  local  theatre- 
goers. 

Three  college  plays  in  succession  help  to 
form  an  indication  as  to  how  fashions  pre- 
vail in  the  drama,  as  well  as  in  apparel.  Suc- 
cess always  starts  a  fashion.  If  some  one 
should  write  a  brilliantly  successful  play  about 
characters  belonging  to  one  of  the  numerous 
freak  religious  sects  that  flourish  in  various 
corners  of  this  country,  we  should  within  a 
year  have  an  intimate  knowledge,  by  means  of 
the  drama,  of  the  habits,  style  of  speech,  and 
social  conventions  of  numerous  others. 

College  books  are  now  turning  out  by  the 
score,  with  Harvard  as  a  background  in  the 
lead.  There  is  "The  Count  at  Harvard," 
"Jarvis  of  Harvard,"  and  now  we  have 
"Brown  of  Harvard."  The  next  shifting  of 
the  collegiate  scene  will  be  to  a  girls'  college. 
Surely,  an  idea  worth  following  up,  for  in  the 
great  Eastern  colleges  devoted  to  the  intel- 
lectual training  of  fair  femininity  there  are 
many  pretty  customs  and  term-end  rites  that 
would  lend  themselves  picturesquely  to  stage 
representation. 

In  "Brown  of  Harvard"  there  is  one  bit  of 
novelty  that  we  in  riverless  California,  where 
the  boat  race  is  practically  unknown,  rose  to 
with  unsophisticated  interest.  We  saw  the 
'varsity  crew  in  their  boating  flannels,  their 
legs  bared  for  the  great  struggle.  As  in  "A 
College  Widow,"  the  play  moves  on  through 
a  pleasant  murmur  or  rollicking  chorus  of 
familiar  college  songs.  They  sing  "Fair  Har- 
vard" behind  the  scenes  preceding  the  rising 
of  the  curtain.  The  orchestra  plays  the  jolly, 
old,  yet  ever  young,  ever  lively,  ever  inspirit- 
ing tunes  that  are  like  echoes  of  happy  youth  ; 
and  the  undergraduates  continually  drop  into 
the  familiar  refrains  that  are  now  part  of  our 
folklore. 

An  old  young  lady  once  told  me  that  one 
of  the  saddest  moments  in  her  life  was  when 
she  realized  that  she  had  passed  the  age  for 
organizing  college  choruses  at  summer  resorts. 
They  form  such  an  appropriate  expression  of 
young  jollity  that  they  warmly  recommend 
themselves  to  a  fun-loving  people  who  are 
particularly  indulgent  toward  all  natural  and 
wholesome  manifestations  of  joy  in  living. 

Which  reminds  me  that  hazing  doesn't 
figure  in  any  of  these  college  plays.  Too  deli- 
cate a  subject,  perhaps.  The  'varsity  boys 
hang  on  to  a  custom  which  the  public  at  large 
now  begins  to  reprehend,  on  account  of  an  oc- 
casional brutality  of  excess.  But  it  will  figure 
in  the  drama  yet.  The  trouble  in  these  col- 
lege plays  is  that  the  real,  serious  business 
of  life  hasn't  begun  for  lads  who  have  no 
right  to  be  talking  of  marrying  or  giving  in 
marriage.  And  authors  are  rather  put  to,  in 
order  to  devise  vitality  of  plot.  Nevertheless, 
their  student  heroes  have  an  incorrigible  habit 
of  matrimony,  since  a  play  must  have  a  love 
theme.  But  as  college  plays  also  have  plenty 
of  melodramatic  incidents,  we  may  yet  live  to 
see  a  hazing  scene,  in  which  the  spiteful  vil- 
lain wreaks  his  animosity  on  the  hazed  victim 
by  some  foul  blow  for  which  the  hero  bears 
the  blame. 

The  hero  of  "Brown  of  Harvard,"  of  course, 
has  to  answer  For  several  sins  that  he  has  not 
comt  3  Woodruff    makes    him    a 

likely,  ung  fellow,  jolly  and  frank,  an  apt 
impei  gilded,   well-tailored    strip- 

ling, v  ho  is  clean-living,  in  spite  of  the  dan- 
gerous large  allowance  made  him  by  a 
wealth;  I  parent.     Mr.  Woodruff 

has  de\  Q   expert  comedian,  with 

a  few  c  the  Familiar  tricks  of  comedy,  and 
with  eve  »a  touch  the  skilled  monologist's 
special  brand  That  way  of  sinking 


his  voice  during  the  delivery  ot  his  most 
pointed  jest — how  often  have  we  noticed  it  on 
the  vaudeville  stage.  His  audience  speedily 
learn  to  sharpen  their  cars  when  Mr.  Wood- 
ruff sinks  his  voice,  for  those  are  occasions 
when  the  laugh  is  surest  to  follow. 

Physically  as  well  as  mentally  Mr.  Wood- 
ruff is  well  adapted  to  impersonate  jolly  Tom 
Brown,  who  meets  the  scurviest  tricks  of  a 
very  scurvy  friend  with  a  smile  and  a  jest. 
His  type  of  feature,  his  shapely  young  body, 
his  head  of  juvenile,  curly,  blonde  hair,  his 
boyish  mischief,  boyishly  guileless  expres- 
sion, are  all  adapted  to  the  impersonation  of 
a  youth  like  Tom  Brown,  whose  natural  dispo- 
sition tends  toward  the  habitual  practice  of 
fun,  optimism,  and  chivalry. 

It  began  to  look  at  one  time  as  if  Tom  was 
going  to  be  that  foolish,  familiar  Atlas  of  the 
drama,  who  would  bear  upon  his  unresisting 
shoulders  the  heavy  burden  of  another's  sin. 
But  we  were  spared  that,  although  the  play 
has   its  usual  burden  of  theatrical   follies. 

I  have  often  thought  it  odd  that  we  are  so 
steadily  dosed  with  improbabilities  on  the 
stage,  when  we  are  so  prosaic  and  matter-of- 
fact  a  people  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life. 
Listen  to  the  comments  of  an  averagely  intel- 
ligent spectator  in  an  averagely  intelligent 
audience,  and  you  will  notice  that  they  place 
their  fingers  instinctively  and  immediately  up- 
on the  weak  spot. 

What  would  you  do  if  you  were  accused 
of  stealing  the  spoons,  when  you  were  well 
aware  that  Smith  was  the  thief?  You  would, 
of  course,  make  a  prompt  denial,  and  wait 
civilly  for  Smith  to  clear-  you.  If  Smith 
failed,  you  would  promptly  throw  him  over- 
board, as  poor  trash  not  worth  considering, 
and  tell  on  him,  if  necessary,  in  order  to 
clear  yourself.  In  plays,  however,  the  hero 
always  remains  silent,  and  idiotically  shields 
selfish  weakness  and  unworth  at  the  risk  of 
his  own  reputation. 

I  should  like  some  day  to  see  the  hero  of  a 
play  placed  in  a  position  in  which  he  would 
seize  some  such  weak,  stumbling,  moral  cow- 
ard and  self-indulgent  weakling  as  Wilfrid 
Kenyon,  and  shake  his  guilty  secret  out  of  him 
to  the  accompaniment  of  a  red-hot  stream  of 
vigorous  language  which  would  show  him  up 
for  just  the  white-livered  craven  that  he  was. 
But  these  kid-glove  heroes  of  twentieth  cen- 
tury drama  are  always  so  tenderly  considerate 
that  they  invariably  allow  affairs  to  unwind 
themselves   without  a   fight. 

It  is  true  Tom  Brown  did  offer  to  lick  the 
stuffing  out  of  any  one  who  did  not  accept  his 
plea  of  "not  guilty,"  but  he  was  offering  to 
fight  the  wrong  man. 

Mr.  Woodruff's  natural  attractiveness  stands 
him  in  good  stead  in  a  play  in  which  he  is 
the  principal  figure.  The  college  boys  col- 
lectively form  an  attractive  group,  and  seem 
what  they  purport  to  be,  but  there  is  no  such 
demand  made  for  individual  talent  as  in  the 
leading  roles  of  "Strongheart"  and  "The  Col- 
lege Widow."  One  can  not  say  as  much  for 
the  girls,  who  are  a  most  uninteresting  and 
witless  collection. 

Why  do  managers  always  have  an  attack  of 
economy  when  they  are  engaging  the  female 
support  for  college  plays?  And  why  can  not 
the  girls  in  these  college  plays  be  simple  and 
natural  ? 

The  actresses  who  supported  Florence  Rob- 
erts in  "The  Strength  of  the  Weak"  showed  us 
how  fetching  a  lively,  irreverent  college  girl 
can  be  when  transported  to  stageland;  but  the 
young  ladies  in  "Brown  of  Harvard"  are  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  an  affliction.  Tom 
Brown's  sweetheart  had  nothing  to  offer  to 
the  student  of  dramatic  technique  but  an  elec- 
tric headlight  of  a  smile.  Sometimes  it  faded. 
At  other  times — of  the  briefest,  however — it 
even  passed  away.  But  it  was  generally  on 
the  dramatic  landscape,  and  so  steadily  sus- 
tained that  to  the  dazzled  eyes  of  the  beholder, 
the  young  lady  herself  was  cast  into  the 
shadow  by  her  smile,  until,  like  the  Cheshire 
cat  in  "Alice  in  Wonderland,"  her  outlines 
finally  seemed  to  disappear,  and  only  the  smile 
remained. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  female  support 
was  the  tremendous  vocal  volume  they  carried 
around  with  them.  Mr.  Woodruff  himself  is 
the  possessor  of  a  light  and  rather  insufficient 
voice,  which  he  uses  with  discretion,  although 
it  failed  him  in  his  most  vocally  taxing  mo- 
ments. But  his  habit  of  dropping  dreamy, 
sotto  voce  reflections  of  a  humorous  nature 
rendered  its  weakness  less  obvious,  in  spite  of 
his  temerity  in  occasionally  tossing  off  a  col- 
lege refrain  in  a  cracked  voice. 

However,  the  ladies  more  than  made  up  for 
any  existing  vocal  deficiencies  by  the  salvos 
of  artillery  with  which  they  fired  off  their 
fines.  And  when  Edith  Sinclair  let  her  voice 
out  in  all  its  awful  magnificence,  it  actually 
hurt. 

There  is  a  scene  in  the  Harvard  boat-house 
on  Charles  River,  on  the  occasion  of  the  an- 
nual boat  race,  in  which  are  repeated  effects 
common  to  both  "The  College  Widow"  and 
"Strongheart."  The  'varsity  coach  makes  an 
address — rather  flatly  written — to  the  crew, 
and  the  girls  rush  in  and  add  their  feminine 
squawks  to  the  medley  of  sounds  while  the 
race  is  on.  It  ought  to  be  an  exciting  scene, 
but  for  some  reason — perhaps  because  it  fol- 
lowed too  closely  on  similar  scenes  in  the  two 
other  plays  mentioned — it  didn't. 

Mr.  Woodruff  exhibits  an  ability  to  shine 
in  a  love  scene,  the  earnestness  of  which  is 
not  at  all  destroyed  by  Tom  Brown's  irrepres- 
sible tendency  to  turn  seriousness  into  a  joke. 
The    climax    of    the    play    is    a    rather    melo- 


dramatic scene  in  which  Brown,  taxed  with 
running  away  with  the  sister  of  the  only  grind 
who  is  visible  among  this  collection  of  col- 
lege butterflies,  refrains  from  his  usual  habit 
of  giving  a  mirthful  twist  to  the  prevailing 
solemnity.  He  even,  in  a  later  scene,  utters 
moral  admonitions  to  the  weakling  whom  he 
has  screened,  and  disarms  our  impatience  by 
saying,  with  an  effect  of  manly  earnestness 
that  is  very  attractive :  "I'm  not  trying  to 
shield  you;  I'm  not  even  sorry  for  you.  But 
I'm  sorry  for  your  good  mother,  and  for  your 
sister."  Needless  to  say,  things  turn  out  all 
right  for  Brown,  and  the  ne'er-do-well  escapes 
from  the  wigging  he  richly  deserves. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

That  genial  yet  serious  figure  among 
comedians,  the  late  Sol  Smith  Russell,  made 
"A  Poor  Relation"  a  notable  play,  doing 
quite  as  much  for  the  production  as  the  author 
did,  and  numerous  followers  have  attempted 
to  gain  the  success  that  attended  his  repre- 
sentation. At  the  New  Alcazar  Theatre  this 
week  Howard  Hickman  in  this  play  is  prov- 
ing to  be  a  great  deal  more  than  an  imitator. 
His  reading  of  the  quaintly  humorous  lines 
is  distinctly  good,  and  his  assumption  of  the 
character  of  the  hapless  inventor  throughout 
is  a  worthy  effort.  In  his  work  he  finds  val- 
uable assistance  in  the  efforts  of  the  two  chil- 
dren, Myrtle  Thompson  and  Mildred  Madden. 
As  ever,  Daisy  Lovering  gives  an  intelligent 
and  sympathetic  air  to  her  role,  and  other 
members  of  the  company  are  in  close  touch 
with  the  motives  of  the  drama.  "A  Poor  Re- 
lation" was  well  chosen  for  the  holiday  sea- 
son. Next  week  will  usher  in  a  pretentious 
offering,  "The  Sign  of  the  Cross,"  Wilson 
Barrett's  well-known  and  effective  drama.  It 
will  be  given  an  especially  fine  scenic  environ- 
ment. Matinee  performance  on  New  Year's 
Day. 


Henry  Woodruff  will  continue  another 
week  at  the  Novelty  Theatre  in  "Brown  of 
Harvard."  The  play,  which  is  drawing  well, 
is  reviewed  at  length  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
1  here  will  be  a  special  matinee  performance 
on  New  Year's  Day. 


At  the  Van  Ness  Theatre  the  musical  ex- 
travaganza, "The  Land  of  Nod,"  is  doing  a 
large  business.  It  is  an  attractive  production 
in  many  ways,  with  bright  music,  pretty  stage 
pictures,  and  no  little  fun.  it  will  continue 
through  next  week,  with  a  special  New  Year's 
Day    matinee    performance. 


It  is  not  easy  to  prove  that  the  annual  visit 
of  the  Orpheum  Road  Show  is  more  than  or- 
dinarily sucessful,  for  the  Orpheum  is  the 
one  amusement  place  that  knows  no  lack  of 
interest  and  no  array  of  empty  seats  at  any 
time ;  but  the  company  now  at  the  popular 
vaudeville  house  deserves  all  that  it  receives. 
Crowded  houses  and  continued  applause  are 
the  rule  without  exception.  In  the  long  pro- 
gramme there  are  no  tiresome  acts,  and  any 
praise  for  one  must  be  repeated  for  the  oth- 
ers. The  company  remains  another  week, 
with  an  additional  feature  in  the  appearance 
of  the  Arlington  Four.  Matinee  perform- 
ances  every  day. 


George  M.  Cohan's  ambitious  effort,  "George 
Washington,  Jr.,"  long  popular  in  the  East, 
comes  to  the  Novelty  Theatre  on  Monday, 
January  6. 


"Woodland,"  a  comic  opera  by  Pixley  and 
Luders,  under  Henry  W.  Savage's  direction, 
follows  "The  Land  of  Nod"  at  the  Van  Ness 
Theatre. 


Maude  Adams  revived  "Peter  Pan"  at  the 
Empire  Theatre  in  New  York  last  Monday 
for  a  holiday  season  of  two  weeks  and  will 
then  give  "Quality  Street"  for  a  week  before 
producing  her  new  play,  "The  Jesters." 


Julia  Marlowe  produced  her  new  play, 
"Gloria,"  written  for  her  by  James  B.  Fagan, 
in  Philadelphia  this  week.  White  Whittle- 
sey, the  leading  man  formerly  with  Florence 
Roberts,   is  in   the  cast. 


The  recent  benefit  given  Mrs.  McKee 
Rankin  (Kitty  Blanch ard)  at  the  Broadway 
Theatre  in  New  York  realized  nearly  $6000 
for  the  actress.  Mrs.  Rankin  has  had  a  long 
and  honorable  career,  but  is  now  ill  and  in 
need  of  the  aid  generously  bestowed. 


There  is  already  another  Mmc.  Nevada. 
This  is  Mignon  Nevada,  daughter  of  the 
famous  American  prima  donna,  who  will  this 
winter  make  her  first  appearance  in  Rome  as 
Rosina.  She  received  her  musical  educa- 
tion from  i.er  mother. 


Blanche  Bates  will  have  a  new  play  next 
season,  after  she  discards  "The  Girl  of  the 
Golden  West,"  which  is  already  more  than 
two  years  old.  David  Belasco  is  already  busy 
on  the  promised  drama. 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 

Forty    Years 

In   Household   Use. 

Unequalled 

For  Cleaning  and  Polishing 

SILVERWARE. 

Send  address  for  a  FREKSAHPLK, 

or  15  cents  \n   stamps  for  a  full  box. 

The  Ei/Ectro  Silicon  Co.,  30  Cliff  St.,  New  York. 

Grocers  and  Druggists  sell  it. 


Finding  that  of  the  fourteen  football  players 
killed  in  the  game  the  past  season  all  but  two 
were  in  secondary  schools  or  boys'  clubs,  a 
writer  in  the  independent  argues  the  familiar 
point  that  football  is  not  a  suitable  game  for 
boys  who  have  not  at  least  reached  the  college 
age.  The  mortality  record  for  the  season  ap- 
pears to  sustain  him. 


AMUSEMENTS 


ARPHEUM    ELLIS  STREET 
IllUntlUU  jteak  FILLMORE 

Absolutely  Class  A  Theatre  Building 

Beginning  this  Sunday  afternoon,  Dec.  29 

Matinee    Every    Day 

LAST  WEEK  OF  THE 

ORPHEUM    ROAD   SHOW 

SUPPLEMENTED  BY 

THE  ARLINGTON  FOUR 

"The  Singing  and  Dancing  Messenger  Boys" 


PRICES— Evenings,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
scats,  $1.  Matinees  except  Sundays  and 
Holidays,    10c,   25c,    50c.     Plwnc,   WEST   <> ). 


MEW 

1'         BE 


ALCAZAR 


THEATRE 

Tel.  West  6036 
BELASCO  &  MAYER,  Owners  and  Managers 
Corner  Sutler  and  Sieiner  Stf.     Absolute  Class  "A"  bids. 

Forty-Second  Week  the  Nezv  Alcazar  Stock  Co. 

Commencing    Monday,    December    30 

Wilson    Barrett's    Great    Drama 

The  Sign  of  the  Cross 

An  Elaborate  Scenic  Production 

Prices:   Evenings,  25c  to  $1.     Matinees,  Satur- 
day  and    Sunday,   25c   to   50c. 

Special    Matinee    Nezv    Year's    Day 


Next— "SKY  FARM.' 


yAN 


NESS  THEATRE  Co 


and  Grove  St. 


Phone  Market  500 


TONIGHT    AND    ALL    NEXT    WEEK 
Holiday    Matinee    Nezv    Year's    Day 

Regular    Saturday    Matinee 
The    Immense    Musical    Extravaganza 

The  Land  of  Nod 

Big     company     of     comedians,      singers,      and 
Dancers.     Beautiful  stage   effects. 


jan.  6— Pixley  and  Luders'  "WOODLAND." 


fjOVELTY 


THEATRE  0Fanelland 


Steincr  Sts. 


Phone  We.t  3990 


Tonight,    Sunday    Night,    and    All    Next    Week 

Matinees    New    Year's  Day   and  Saturday 

Henry    Miller    presents 

HENRY  WOODRUFF 

In    the    college    play    success 

BROWN  OF  HARVARD 

New    York   cast    and    production 
Prices:    $1.50,    $1,   75c   and    50c 
Monday.    Jan.     6— "GEORGE     WASHING- 
TON, JR."  


1>  A  f  IWf     NEW  CALIFORNIA 

IV A 1 1  ill!       JOCKEY  CLUB 

Oakland 
Race  Track 

Six  or  more  Races  each  Week  Day.  RAIN  OK 

SHINE.     Races  start  at   1:40  p.  m.  sliarp. 

For  Special  Trains  stopping  at  the  Track  lake 
the  S.  I'.  Ferry,  foot  ot  Market  Street,  leaves 
at  12,  thereafter  every  twenty  minutes  until 
1:40  p.   m. 

No  smoking  in  last  two  ears,  winch  arc  re- 
served for  ladies  and  their  escorts. 

Returning,  trains  leave  the  track  after  fifth 
and  last  races. 

THOMAS  II.  WILLIAMS,  President 

PERCY  W.  TREAT,  Sec. 


ss    J*ies   on    evcty    package 


These    iradc-moiK    •- 

Cres 

B.VKI. 

Perfect  Breaklas 
PANSY    FLOU 

Unlike  all 


FtRWELL  S  RHINES.  mTMTCWN.  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  K 


TO    LEASE 

A     modern     seven-room      chalet,     partly     fur- 
nished;     redwood     finish;     all     mod 
vcnicnccs:     fine    marine    view;     near    car    line; 
tnll   Saturdays  or  Sundays;  adults 
1715   BONTE  A*i 


THE    ARGONAUT 


December  28,  1907. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


We  do  not  know  why  Doctor  Woods  Hutch- 
inson should  rush  into  the  lists  to  defend  the 
low-necked  dress  and  the  corset.  No  doubt 
he  has  his  reasons  and  he  is  not  likely  to 
divulge  them,  but  his  forensic  weapons  are 
so  pitifully  weak  as  to  suggest  that  he  does 
not  speak  quite  con  aniore.  Nor  is  it  evi- 
dent that  women  stand  in  need  of  a  champion 
to  justify  their  follies.  Even  though  one 
should  rise  from  the  dead  to  denounce  this  or 
that  practice  of  the  fair  sex,  it  would  make 
not  the  slightest  difference.  Feminine  fashion 
is  contemptuous  alike  of  comfort  and  of  hy- 
giene and  equally  indifferent  to  scientific  cen- 
sure or  praise.     Then  why  interfere? 

Doctor  Hutchinson  addresses  himself  first 
to  the  low-necked  dress.  He  says  that  it  is 
not   harmful : 

So  far  from  the  exposure  of  the  arms  and  chest, 
which  the  conventional  evening  dress  demands  of 
women,  being  injurious,  it  is  distinctly  beneficial 
physically.  In  the  first  place,  colds  are  not  caught 
by  direct  exposure  of  the  upper  part  of  the  lungs 
or  even  chilly  air.  That  childish  fallacy  was  ex- 
ploded long  ago.  And  again,  the  necessity  of 
displaying  well-molded  shoulders  has  acted  as  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  the  development  of  those 
parts  of  the  figure  in  the  women  of  leisure  class, 
in  whom  otherwise  they  would  have  tended  to 
atrophy  from  disuse. 

Now  all  this  is  rather  beyond  the  mark. 
The  indictment  against  the  low-necked  dress, 
of  the  extravagance  sometimes  affected,  is  not 
that  it  is  unhealthy,  but  that  it  is  immodest. 
Of  course,  it  is  also  dangerous,  not,  per- 
haps, in  the  drawing-room  or  in  the  well 
warmed  theatre,  but  under  such  ordinary  con- 
ditions as  a  long  wait  in  a  carriage.  No  one 
who  has  ever  seen  the  long  line  of  equipages 
slowly  discharging  their  gorgeous  occupants 
at  the  door  of  a  European  palace  on  a  winter 
night  is  likely  to  forget  the  shriveled  and 
pinched  appearanec  01  the  ladies,  who  are 
practically  half  naked  and  who  must  avoid 
even  the  lightest  of  wraps  for  fear  of  a  toilet 
disarrangement.  That  such  ceremonies  are 
responsible  for  grave  mischief  is  not  a  mere 
theory,  but  an  acknowledged  fact. 


In  his  defense  of  the  corset  he  is  equally 
unlucky.  He  compares  it  with  the  "chest  pro- 
tector and  the  everlasting  flannels,"  and  there- 
by lays  himself  under  a  suggestion  of  flip- 
pancy. No  one  ever  heard  of  a  chest 
protector  that  constricted  the  chest  to  a  meas- 
urement about  30  per  cent  below  the  normal. 
No  one  ever  heard  of  a  chest  protector  that 
caused  the  bones  of  the  chest  to  be  imbedded 
in  the  substance  of  the  lungs.  Doctor  Hutch- 
inson  says  : 

The  trouble  is  not  so  much  with  our  false 
ideas  of  beauty'  as  of  morals.  At  bottom  the  cor- 
set is  but  a  device  for  enabling  us  to  wear  and 
retain  the  voluminous  clothing  which  modesty  and 
comfort  demand  without  totally  losing  all  sem- 
blance of  figure.  He  adds:  "Get  rid  of  the  ab- 
surd superfluity  of  skirts  and  petticoats,  and  the 
corset    will    disappear    of   itself." 

The  doctor  is  once  more  irrelevant.  The 
indictment  against  the  corset — and,  of  course, 
the  extravagant  corset  is  always  understood — 
is  first  that  it  is  hideous  and  second  that  it 
produces  a  dangerous  distortion  of  the  body. 
Does  he  pretend  that  the  difference  in  the 
figure  caused  by  the  corset  is  no  more  than 
the  thickness  of  the  underclothing?  If  so, 
he  is  not  only  flippant  and  irrelevant,  but  also 
uninformed.  Are  we  to  understand  further 
that  the  folly  of  the  corset  is  fully  excused 
on  the  ground  that  it  compensates  for  some 
other  folly?  Doctor  Hutchinson  might  better 
employ  his  name,  which  seems  to  hang  heavily 
upon  his  hands,  while  women  on  their  part 
may  well  pray  to  be  defended  from  their  de- 
fenders. 


Who  could  have  supposed  that  American 
women  have  laid  themselves  open  to  a  charge 
of  carelessness  in  their  personal  appearance? 
Not,  of  course,  in  their  dress,  which  is  above 
reproach.  It  is  their  faces  that  are  in  fault. 
They  do  not  wage  a  successful  war  against 
wrinkles  and  the  other  little  blemishes  that 
anno  domini  inflicts  upon  even  the  best  of 
us.  They  do  not  give  enough  care  to  com- 
plexion, to  the  softness  of  the  skin,  and  are 
generally  too  apt  to  subordinate  everything 
to  dress. 

In  this  connection  the  New  York  Sun  gives 
publicity  to  a  beauty  expert  who  claims  to 
have  discovered  a  process  by  which  wrinkles 
can  be  entirely  banished.  The  method  is 
simple,  effective,  and  harmless,  although  the 
only  thing  asked  by  the  average  woman  is 
that  it  shall  be  effective.  The  beauty  doctor 
in  question  begins  by  the  statement  that 
Southern  women  do  not  have  wrinkles  be- 
cause they  diet  themselves  properly.  Break- 
fast, it  seems,  is  the  essential  meal,  and  the 
ideal  breakfast  is  certainly  a  surprising  one. 
It  consists  of  oranges,  hot  bread,  syrup,  choc- 
olate, and  bacon.  This  seems  a  strange  mix- 
ture. Some  of  the  ingredients  certainly  do 
not  conform  to  the  hygiene  of  the  day.  but 
if  Southern  women  really  have  no  wrinkles, 
and  if  they  really  eat  this  kind  of  breakfast, 
we  can  only  assume  a  reverential  attitude  and 
assume  it  to  be  a  case  of  cause  and  effect. 

But  to  return  to  the  wrinkles  that  have 
been  caused  by  the  bacchanalian  breakfasis 
of  coffee,  eg}. s,  and  bread  usual  in  the  be- 
nighted Nortii.  Th  eauty  doctor  pro- 
poses to  iion  them  out  in  very  much  the  same 
way  that  sKi.wor!  iron  out  a  crease  in  a 
p;' ■■'          clo  .1.     A?     ■             itinii  g  of  her  wild 


career  she  used  an  ordinary  flat  iron,  first 
sprinkling  the  face  of  her  customer  and  then 
applying  the  familiar  domestic  implement, 
Now  she  uses  an  electric  iron  and  has  some- 
what extended  her  process.  First  she  wels 
the  face  with  very  hot  water,  dries  it  lightly, 
moistens  it  with  skin  food,  spreads  a  damp 
cloth  over  it  and — irons  it.  All  the  wrinkles 
come  out  as  though  by  magic  and  sixty-five 
re-becomes  sweet  seventeen,  only  more  so. 

It  is  really  very  good  of  the  New  York  ex- 
pert to  be  so  communicative,  because  there  is 
nothing  in  the  process  prohibitive  of  home 
application  with  the  aid  of  a  confidante.  It 
will  be  a  case  of  "you  iron  me  and  I'll  iron 
you."     Let's  all  do  it. 

What  the  tourist  means  to  Paris  is  made 
clear  by  some  statistics  of  the  Foreigners' 
Kegistration  Department  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment. Why  it  should  be  considered  neces- 
sary for  every  visitor  to  a  European  city  to 
register  his  name  with  the  police  is  hard  to 
understand,  but  it  is  so.  With  the  single  ex- 
ception of  England,  it  is  obligatory  on  all 
hotel  and  boarding-house  keepers  to  send  to 
the  police  a  daily  list  of  their  visitors.  What 
this  means  to  Paris  is  evident  when  we  learn 
that  there  are  12,000  hotels  and  boarding- 
houses  in  the  French  capital.  Lists  to  the 
number  of  12,000  a  day  must  therefore  be 
handled,  copied,  recorded,  and  filed,  and  even 
the  police  themselves  could  hardly  say  what 
benefit  they  get  from  it  all.  The  records  are 
kept  for  eighteen  months  at  the  prefecture. 
They  are  then  sent  to  the  archives,  where 
tney  are  preserved  for  fifteen  years  and  finally 
destroyed. 

1  he  following  is  the  table  issued  by  the 
Foreigners'  Registration  Department  for  the 
current  year : 

All 
English.  Americans.  Nations. 

January 3,740  1,874  38,475 

February 4,228  1,740  37,425 

March 4,561  1,961  38,084 

April 5,336  1,988  38,839 

May 5,278  2,573  41,055 

lune 5,837  3,133  42.420 

luly 5,303  3,534  41,788 

August 5,582  3,409  41.753 

September 4,755  4,414  42,292 

October 5,517  3,069  42,800 

November 4,662  1,866  40.849 

f  58,808         31,859         485,730 


Mary  Mortimer  Maxwell  writes  from  New 
York  to  the  London  Daily  Mail.  Mary  has 
been  studying  the  behavior  of  women  under 
the  stress  of  financial  excitement,  and  as  she 
is  a  woman  herself  she  is  well  equipped  for 
observation.  Certainly  no  man  would  have 
written  with  such  caustic  emphasis  and  would 
have  concentrated  so  much  critical  vigor  into 
so  small  a  space.  She  writes  exactly  one 
column,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  she  is 
"on   space." 

Mary  Mortimer  Maxwell  says  that  a  "New 
York  man"— ratner  vague  as  a  description — 
told  her  that  "it's  the  women  that  start  the 
runs  on  the  banks  and  trust  companies." 
Why  of  course.  It  never  occurred  to  us  be- 
fore, but  it  must  certainly  have  been  the 
women— as  usual.  Once  more  we  hear  the 
cry,  "O  Lord,  the  woman  thou  gavest  me. 
She  tempted  me,"  etc.  The  New  York  man 
was  just  as  prompt  with  the  remedy  as  with 
the  diagnosis.  He  says:  "In  times  like  these 
they  all  ought  to  be  shipped  off  to  a  desert 
island  or  some  other  place  to  remain  till  the 


troubles  are  over."  The  remedy  might  be 
worse  than  the  disease  and  provocative  of 
other  troubles  to  wnich  a  financial  panic 
would   be  a   mere   bagatelle,  but    let    it   pass. 

It  seems  that  where  men  have  apparently 
been  the  offenders  in  runs  on  the  banks  it 
was  women  who  instigated  them.  Mary  has 
discernment  beyond  her  years.  Male  mis- 
deeds are  always  by  the  instigation  of  women. 
She  says :  "Half  the  men  who  have  been 
standing  outside  the  banks  waiting  to  with- 
draw their  money  have  been  sent  there  by 
the  hysterics  of  their  wives  or  other  women- 
folk." 

New  York  women,  it  seems,  don't  know 
much  about  business  anyway.  She  will  sign 
or  indorse  a  check  "Mrs.  John  Smith."  Then 
let  the  bank  cashier  explain  to  her  that  it  is 
her  Christian  name  and  not  that  of  her  hus- 
band which  is  wanted,  and  she  will  smilingly 
rewrite  the  indorsement  as  "Mrs.  Mary 
Smith,"  without  the  slightest  notion  that 
such  a  signature  is  not  only  improper  but 
ridiculous. 

This,  we  are  told,  is  the  kind  of  woman 
who  makes  all  the  trouble,  and  her  name  is 
legion.  If  she  has  a  few  hundred  dollars  in 
a  savings  bank,  at  the  first  breath  of  doubt 
she  rushes  out  to  get  that  money  or  perish 
in  the  attempt.  Told  that  the  bank  will  take 
advantage  of  the  legal  thirty  or  sixty  days' 
notice  clause,  she  flies  into  hysterics  and  sobs 
that  she  has  "lost  her  all,"  and  that  the  bank 
is  a  thief.  "If  they  haven't  stolen  my  money, 
why  don't  they  pay  it?"  she  asks,  with  her 
large,  innocent  eyes  overflowing.  Tell  her 
that  the  money  is  not  in  the  bank,  that  it  is 
out  somewdiere  else  drawing  interest,  and  she 
asks,  "But  why  didn't  they  keep  it  in  the 
bank?"  without  the  glimmer  of  a  notion  that 
if    the    money    were    kept    in    the    bank    the 


bankers  would  have  no   way  of  increasing  its 
value. 

Of  course,  she  gels  her  money.  Cela  va 
sans  tlirc.  ami  having  got  it  "she  makes  it  into 
a  roll,  puts  a  bit  of  waxed  paper  and  a  rubber 
band  around  it,  and  pushes  it  down  into  her 
stocking."  It  is  uncomfortable,  inaccessible, 
unsightly,  but  she  knows  it's  there. 


Mary  Mortimer  Maxwell  says  that  the 
nerves  of  the  New  York  woman.  are~  not 
nearly  so  highly  strung  as  of  yore.  She  at- 
tributes the  change  to  the  influence  of  the 
"Don't  Worry  Clubs"  and  the  "New  Thought 
Circles,"  which  have  had  a  distinct  and  bene- 
ficial influence.  She  herself  had  just  re- 
ceived a  quaint  invitation  which  she  tran- 
scribes for  the  benefit  of  her  readers,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Have  you  money  in  the  savings  banks  or  in 
other  banks  or  with  the  trust  companies?  We 
say  to  you,  leave  it  there!  Do  you  not  know 
that  you  women  are  going  to  bring  on  a  real  panic 
if  you  keep  on  with  your  hysterics,  while  you 
might  save  the  country  by  remaining  calm?  Don't 
worry!  Don't  fret!  Don't  fume!  Don't  nutter 
and  fluster,  but  conic  around  to  our  Circle  of 
Don't  Worriers,  who  will  meet  on  Wednesday 
afternoon  at  3  o'clock! 

Fancy  being  able  to  save  the  country  by 
remaining  calm.  The  thought  of  what  can  be 
done  by  refraining  from  worry  is  enough  to 
worry  any  one. 

Old  Nurse  (to  young  lady  zvho  is  going  to 
New  Zealand) — So  you're  going  away  to  one 
of  the  countries.  Miss  Mary,  where  they  have 
day  when  we  have  night,  and  night  when  we 
have  day  ?  Miss  Mary — Yes,  nurse.  Old 
Nurse — Eh,  it  will  take  ye  some  time  to  get 
accustomed  to  the  change! — Punch. 


HOLIDAY  SUGGESTIONS 

FURNITURE 
CARPETS 
ORIENTAL  RUGS 
DOMESTIC  RUGS 
PORTIERES 
LACE  CURTAINS 
UPHOLSTERY 
SOFA  PILLOWS 

"Sloane  Quality" 
exclusive  patterns,  reasonable  prices. 


iVaii  Ness*&h#Suttei\ 


Ejg^3 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and   Otherwise. 

A  little  Southern  girl  was  sent  to  a  board- 
ing school  in  New  York.  When  taken  for  a 
walk  she  seemed  to  be  much  interested  in 
watching  automobiles.  After  a  while  she 
pointed  to  the  extra  tires  on  the  passing  ma- 
chines and  timidly  inquired:  "Why  do  they 
carry  life-preservers?" 


Porson.  the  celebrated  English  Greek 
scholar,  president  of  St.  John's  College  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  took  a  ride  every 
day  on  a  big  black  horse.  A  stranger  being 
shown  the  sights  of  the  town  asked,  as  he  saw 
Porson  riding  down  Jesus  Lane,  "Who  is 
that?"  "St.  John's  head  on  a  charger," 
answered  the  other  with  perfect  truth. 


An  East  Side  resident  in  Portland,  Oregon, 
tells  of  a  conversation  heard  at  a  breakfast 
table  between  a  mother  and  a  small  child. 
The  mother  in  (juestion  was  reprimanding  her 
daughter  for  speaking  unkindly  of  her  father. 
"You  never  hear  me  speak  in  such  a  disre- 
spectful manner  of  your  father,"  she  con- 
tended. "Well,  mamma,  but  you  choosed  him, 
I  didn't." 


Bishop  Williams  of  Connecticut,  for  many 
years  president  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  lived 
all  his  life  unwed.  A  friend  mentioned  that 
one  of  the  States  was  imposing  a  tax  on 
bachelors,  to  be  increased  a  certain  per  cent 
every  ten  years  of  bachelorhood,  and  added  : 
"Why.  bishop,  at  your  age  you  would  have  to 
pay  a  hunured  dollars  a  year."  "Well,"  said 
the  bishop,  quietly,  "it's  wuth  it." 


Louisville  was  one  of  the  cities  that  invited 
the  Democratic  hosts  to  gather  there  next  year 
for  the  national  convention.  A  Kentuckian 
present  when  the  subject  of  the  place  for 
holding  the  convention  was  being  discussed 
was  asked  what  Louisville  would  do  with  the 
convention  crowds  when  it  came  time  to  go  to 
bed.  "Sir,"  he  said,  "Louisville  will  entertain 
them  in  such  a  way  that  no  real  gentleman 
will  want  to  go  to  bed." 


Senator  Piatt,  on  his  last  visit  to  the  Man- 
hattan Beach  Hotel,  allowed  a  pretty  little 
girl,  a  Western  millionaire's  daughter,  to  be 
presented  to  him.  The  little  girl,  in  the 
course  of  her  many  delightful  chats  with  the 
aged  statesman,  said :  "Tell  me,  won't  you. 
senator,  what  political  economy  is?"  "Polit- 
ical economy,  my  dear  child,"  Senator  Piatt 
replied,  "is  the  art  of  never  buying  more 
votes   than   you  actually   need." 


It  was  beginning  to  rain  and  a  man  who 
was  on  the  point  of  starting  for  church  dis- 
covered that  there  wasn't  an  umbrella  in  the 
house  fit  for  use.     "You  can  borrow  one  from 

the   T s   next   door,"    suggested   his   better 

half ;  "they  never  go  to  church."  "No, 
Laura,"  he  answered,  with  firmness ;  "it  is 
wrong  to  borrow  umbrellas  on  Sunday.  1 
shall  punish  myself  for  my  carelessness  by  not 
going   to   church   this  morning." 


Archbishop  Patrick  J.  Ryan  of  Philadelphia 
once  received  a  call  from  Wayne  McVeagh, 
in  company  with  Mr.  Roberts,  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  system  at  the  time  that  Mc- 
Veagh was  counsel  for  that  railroad.  "Your 
grace,"  said  Mr.  McVeagh,  "Mr.  Roberts,  who 
always  travels  with  his  counsel,  will,  un- 
doubtedly, get  you  passes  over  all  the  rail- 
roads in  the  United  States,  if  in  return  you 
will  get  him  a  pass  to  Paradise."  "I  would 
do  so  gladly,"  flashed  the  archbishop,  "if  it 
were  not  for  separating  him  from  his  coun- 
sel." 


The  principal  was  called  before  the  school 
board.  "Professor  Mentor,"  said  the  presi- 
dent, "Miss  Squirming  complains  that  she  was 
grievously  insulted  by  Mr.  Dennis,  who  visited 
her  class  last  Friday.  What  do  you  know 
about  it?"  "As  you  are  aware,  gentlemen," 
explained  the  principal,  "Mr.  Dennis  is  a  poor 
man  and  the  father  of  a  very  bad  boy.  This 
boy  receives  deserved  punishment  daily.  Mr. 
Dennis  simply  told  Miss  Squirming  that  he 
couldn't  afford  to  have  her  wear  out  his  son's 
pants.  It  was  a  poor  interpretation  of  a  just 
protest." 

In  his  recently  published  "History  of  Sculp- 
ture," the  author,  Edward  Shorb,  repeats  an 
anecdote  which  he  thinks  well  illustrates  the 
dilTerence  between  the  spirit  animating  Hel- 
lenic art  and  that  animating  the  imitation 
Greek  art  of  two  thousand  years  later — that  is, 
between  the  Hettera  Phryne  and  Canova's 
statue  of  Pauline  Borghese.  A  friend  remon- 
strated with  Pauline  against  her  appearances 
as  a  model  before  the  sculptor,  and  ended  with 
the  question  whether  she  had  not  found  the 
ordeal  "a  trying  one."  "Trying?  not  at  all," 
replied  the  princess;  "there  was  a  stove!" 


It  is  supposed  by  travelers  that  the  tipping 
system  is  universal.  A  Toronto  man  who 
visited  England  lasl  summer  appears  to  think 
that  this  country  is  the  champion  tip-taker, 
and  he  relates  an  American's  experience. 
"Well,  I  ha  '.  tip  I  i  very  man  from  the  swell 
gent   win  >wn   the    House   of   Com- 

mons  do  the    hireling   who   gummed    the 


wrong  labels  on  my  luggage,  and  I  went  into 
the  waiting-room  on  the  landing  stage  at 
Liverpool  to  wash  my  hands  of  everything 
English,  and  what  do  you  think  stared  me  in 
the  face  when  I  had  finished?  A  placard 
saying,  "Pleise  tip  the  basin'!  I'll  be  hanged 
if  I  did." 


One  cold,  wintry  morning  a  man  of  tall 
and  angular  build  was  walking  down  a  steep 
hill  at  a  quick  pace.  A  piece  of  ice  under 
the  snow  caused  him  to  lose  control  of  his 
feet ;  he  began  to  slide  and  was  unable  to 
stop.  At  a  crossing  half-way  down  he  en- 
countered a  large  heavy  woman.  The  meet- 
ing was  sudden,  and  before  either  realized  it 
a  collision  ensued  and  both  were  sliding  down 
bill,  the  thin  man  underneath,  the  fat  woman 
on  top.  When  the  bottom  was  reached  and 
the  womnn  was  trying  to  recover  her  breath 
and  her  feet,  these  faint  words  were  borne  to 
her  ear:  "Pardon  me,  madam,  but  you  will 
have  to  get  off  here.     This  is  as  far  as  I  go." 


On  his  homeward  trip  by  trolley  a  tired 
business  man  was  much  annoyed  by  the  con- 
duct of  three  middle-aged  ladies  who  stood 
near  him.  They  were  evidently  just  return- 
ing from  a  summer  tour.  All  the  seats  in  the 
car  were  occupied,  but  they  seemed  deter- 
mined that  he  should  offer  one  of  them  his 
seat.  He  screened  himself  behind  his  paper 
and  listened  to  plainly  audible  remarks  about 
the  decline  of  gallantry  in  the  present  age. 
This  grated  on  his  nerves,  so  he  arose,  and 
with  a  profound  bow.  addressed  the  three : 
"Will  the  oldest  of  you  ladies  honor  me  by 
accepting  my  place?"  Whereupon  they  be- 
came interested  in  the  advertisements  over 
the  windows  and  the  man  triumphantly  re- 
sumed his  seat. 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Poor  Old  Dad. 
'Twas    Christmas    Eve.     The    presents 

Were  all    laid    out.      Behold 
The  glimmer,   in  the  firelight, 

Of  furs,  and  gems,  and  gold. 

They're    mother's    Russian    sables 

Upon   the  great  gilt  chair, 
And    this    is    Rena's    rope   of   pearls. 

That's  Sophy's  solitaire. 

See   Albert's   seal-lined  overcoat — 

How  soft  the  fur  and   fine; 
And    Gus's  gold    repeater 

(I   would   that  it  were  mine). 

Nor  think,   'mid  all  the  giving, 
They've  passed    dear   father  by; 

But  note,  upon  the  music  stool, 
His  quarter-dollar  tie. 

— Ne%v   Orleans  Times-Democrat. 


Christmas  Triolet. 
I    caught    her    'neath  the   mistletoe 

With    envy    green — and    yellow. 
'Twas   when    the    lights   were   dim   and    low 
I    caught    her    'neath    the    mistletoe. 
I    caught    her   there,    I'd    have   you   know, 

Kissing  some   other   fellow! 
I  caught  her  'neath   the  mistletoe, 

With    envy   green — and    yellow! 

— Toivn   Topics. 


Envy. 
When    earth's    last    auto    is   broken, 

And  its  tubes  are  twisted  and  dried  — 
When  the  slang's  no  longer  spoken, 

And   the  youngest   scorcher  has  died — 
We  shall  rest;  and,  faith,  we  shall  need  it, 

Lie  down  for  an  a'on  or  two, 
Till  we  learn  to    forget  to  speed   it 

And  live  as  we  used  to  do. 

And   those  who   are  good   shall  be  happy; 

They   shall    walk   most    anywhere — 
With   never  a   lamp  to   blind   them, 

Or  a   horn   to   raise  their  hair: 
But   until   that   time   we   must  try  to   make 

The  best  of  things  as  they  are, 
And  if  any  one  wants  to  bestow  it,   I'll  take 

His   second-best    touring-car. 

—Ii<kvard   M.imford,    in    ■'Bubbles.-' 


In  past  years  many  philanthropic  societies 
and  individuals  have  asked  the  Postoffice  De- 
partment to  have  all  letters  addressed  to 
"Santa  Claus"  handed  over  to  them.  But  the 
red  tape  of  the  Postoffice  Department  has 
always  been  merciless  and  the  requests  have 
been  denied.  It  was  claimed  that  it  would  be 
exposing  to  private  parties  confidential  corre- 
spondence ;  that  the  letters  might  contain  in- 
closures,  and  that  such  a  practice  would  not 
be  in  keeping  with  the  principle  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  mails.  Postmaster-General  Meyer, 
however,  saw  the  bushels  of  letters  coming  in, 
each  with  an  eager  little  person  waiting  for 
an  answer,  and  decided  that  the  red  tape 
could  be  cut  from  this  one  kind  of  mail.  Re- 
cently he  sent  out  an  order  to  postmasters  all 
over  the  country  to  let  the  people  in  their 
cities  know  through  the  newspapers  that  mail 
addressed  to  Santa  Claus  will  be  turned  over 
to  those  who  will  undertake  to  act  as  the  real 
Father   Bountiful   from   the  north. 

"I  don't  like  Jigsby.  He  is  always  running 
people  down."  "Gossip  or  motorist?" — Balti- 
more American. 

— — «•»- 

A.    Hirschman. 

\i    iii<     old    location.     Much    enlarged.     1641 
and    U543   Van   Ness  Avenue. 

Dr.  E.  O.  Cocnit\NiL,  Dentist,  No.  1179 
Lllis   Street,   between   Gough   and   Octavia. 


MERCANTILE  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

464    CALIFORNIA    STREET  SAN    FRANCISCO,    CALIFORNIA 

Capital  Paid  In -  $2,000,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  (November  30,  1907)        -        -  1,973,639.02 

Wm.  G.  Irwin.   Prksidknt  II.  T.  Scott,    V  icii  Pklsihent 

John-    D.    McKi.i: Vice-President    and    Cashibr 

W.    F.    Berry Assistant    Cashier 

O.     Ellinghouse Assistant     Cashier 

A.    H.    Winn Trust    On  iceei 

This  Company  is  authorized  to  act  as   Executor  and  as  Trustee  in  all  Capacities 

A     GENERAL     BANKING     BUSINESS     TRANSACTED 

Interest    allowed    on    daily   balances   subject   to    check 

Accounts   of    Banks,    Corporations,    Firms   and    Individuals    Solicited. 
SAFE    DEPOSIT    VAULTS. 


Security 
Savings    Bank 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Authorized  Capital        -        $1,000,000.00 
Paid-up  Capital       -       -  500,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits     305,000.00 


o, 


xo 


Interest 
Per  Annum 


Interest  at  the  Rate  of  4  per  'cent,  per   annum 

was  paid  on  Deposits  for  Six  Months 

ending  June  29.  1907 

DIRECTORS 

Wm.  Babcocfc,  S.  L.  Abbot,  O.  D.  Baldwin, 
Joseph  D.  Grant,  E.  J.  McCutchen,  L.  F.  Mon- 
teagle,  R.  H.  Pease,  Warren  D.  Clark,  Jas.  L. 
Flood,  I.  A.  Donoboe,  John  Parrott,  Jacob 
Stern. 


rench  Savings 


Bank 


The    French    Savings    Bank    Building,     108-110 
Sutter   Street. 


THE    FRENCH- AMERICAN    BANK 
occupies  offices  in  the  same  building. 


Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legallet,  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz,  Vice- 
President. 

Directors — J.  E.  Artigues,  O.  Bozio,  J.  A. 
Bergerot,  E.  T.  DeSaula,  J.  M.  Dupas,  J.  S. 
Godeau,    N.    C    Babin,    George   Belaney,    H.    de 


The  French  Savings  Bank  is  now  installing 
Safe  Deposit  Boxes  which  will  soon  be  ready 
for  the  use  of  the  Bank's  clients. 


the  university  savings  bank 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA. 

Savings  and  household  checking  accounts 

invited.     Interest*  on  deposits 

DIRECTORS— Geo.  P.  Baxter,  President;  J. 
W.  Richards,  Vice-President;  Benjamin  Bangs, 
Vice-President;  Louis  Titus,  Dr.  Thos.  Addi- 
son, A.  G.  Freeman,  Duncan  McDume,  Perry 
T.  Tompkins,  F.  L.  Lipman,  W.  J.  Hotclikiss, 
P.  H.   Atkinson,   Cashier. 


Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Company 


Established  18S0 


OF  HARTFORD 


Total  Assets  $5,721,433.00 

Surplus  to  Policy-Holders 2,282.186.00 

BENJAMIN  J.   SMITH 

Manager    Pacific    Department 

SiS  CALIFORNIA   STREE1 

San  Francisco 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

U.    S.    Assets $2,493,154 

Surplus    483,989 

PACIFIC   COAST    DEPARTMENT 

1004    MERCHANTS'    EXCHANGE 

SAN   FRANCISCO 
J.  J.  Kenny,  W.  L.  W.  Millek, 

Manager  Assistant  Manager 


The  Anglo  -  Californian  Bank,  Ltd. 

Established     1873 

Head  Office — London 

Main    Office — Pine    and    Sansome    Streets,    San 

Francisco 
Branches— 1030    Van    Ness    Avenue,    204'J    Mis- 
sion Street,  San  Francisco 
Managcis:   I.  Stcinhart,   P.  N.   LMienthal 

Capital  paid  in $1,500,000 

Surplus  and   undivided   profits l.J62,S'->5 

A  General  Banking  Business  Conducted. 
Accounts  of  Corporations,  Firms,  and  Indi- 
viduals. 

Safe  Deposit  Vaults  at  Van  Ness  Avenue 
and   Mission   Street   Branches. 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


Guaranteed    Capital    $   1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash.  1,000,000.00 
Deposits,  June  29,   1907 38,156,931.28 

Officers— President,  N.  Ohlandt;  First  Vice- 
President,  uaniel  Meyer;  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Emil  Rohte;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt; 
Assistant  Cashier,  William  Herrmann;  Secre- 
tary, George  Tourny;  Assistant  Secretary,  A. 
II.  Muller;  Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  At- 
torneys. 

Board  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer.  Emil  Kohre,  Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N. 
Waller,  J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr., 
E.  T.   Kruse  and  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 


United  States  Post  Office  Money  Orders 
and  Government  Bonds 

Are  bought  largely  for  safety.  Building  and 
Loan  Association  stock  is  bought  for  the  same 
reason — SAFETY — and  also  because  it  pays  a 
higher  rate  of  interest.  The  Continental  Build- 
ing and  Loan  Association  pays  6  per  cent  net 
per   annum,   pavable   semiannually. 

WASHINGTON    DODGE,    Pres. 
WILLIAM  CORBIN,  Sec. 
Market   and    Church    Sts.,    San    Francisco,    Cal. 


Roy   C.   Ward 
Jas.  K,  Polk 


Jan.  W.  Dean 
Geo.  E.  Billing 


GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS   OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

202  California  St.  Phone,  Temporary  1011 

San    Francisco,    Cal. 


Fine  Old  Red  Wine 

LA  QUESTA 

Vintage    of    1902 

Bottled    before   the   earthquake 

I  f    your    grocer    don't    keep    it,    apply    to 

McCAW   BROS.,  401   Devisadero  St.,  or 

The  Producer.  E.  H.  RIXFORD, 

Kohl  Building 


John  F.  Forbes 

Certified  Public  Accountant 
601   KOHL  BUILDING 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


California   Limited 


Best  for  equipment, 
scenery.  A  first- 
exclusive  use  of  first- 
trip  on  the  Santa 
east    assures    perfect 


speed,  service,  safety, 
class  train  for  the 
class  passengers'.  A 
Fe  Limited  to  the 
satisfaction. 


Call,  write  or  phone 

F.  W.  PRINCE,  City  Ticket  Agent 
673   Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  Phone  Temporary  315 


lraxL,    a  n  u  u  i>  a  u  i 


DECEMBER   Z!$,    lyiV. 


PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing   the    past    week    in    the    cities    on    and 
around    the    Bay    of    San    Francisco    will    be 
found  in  the  following  department: 

Christmas  gayeties  of  the  most  informal 
nature  and  confined  principally  to  family  gath- 
erings are  occupying  the  time  of  the  society 
folk  this  week,  and  little  save  shopping  and 
reunions  has  taken  place.  With  the  opening 
of  the  Xew  Year  many  events  are  promised 
and  it  bids  fair  to  be  gay  enough  to  make  up 
for  past  shortcomings. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Blanche  Hollister,  sis- 
ter of  Mr.  Charles  Edwin  Hollister,  to  Mr. 
Haig  Patigian,  will  take  place  at  noon  on  Xew 
Year's  Day  at  Grace  Church. 

Mrs.  William  Mintzer  will  entertain  at  an 
informal  dance  on  New  Year's  Eve,  in  honor 
of  her  daughter.  Miss  Mauricia  Mintzer,  and 
her  young  son,  Lucio  Mintzer. 

The  Gayety  Club  held  the  second  dance  of 
the  season  on  Wednesday  evening  of  last 
week  at  the  Century  Club  Hall.  Miss  Louisiana 
Foster  being  the  hostess  of  the  occasion. 
-  The  officers  of  the  Presidio  entertained  at 
an  informal  dance  at  that  post  last  night. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Martin  have  post- 
poned their  dinner  in  honor  of  Miss  Alexan- 
dria. Hamilton,  which  was  to  have  taken  place 
at  the  Fairmont  on  Friday  evening  of  last 
week,   until  January   24. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Clark  enter- 
tained at  a  dinner  on  Friday  evening  of  last 
week  at  the  Fairmont.  Their  guests  were: 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Sadoc  Tobin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Worthing- 
ton  Ames.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Drown,  Mr. 
ana  Mrs.  Peter  Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Driscoll,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Armsby,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Horace  Pi'llsbury,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clement  Tobin.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Kohl, 
Major  and  Mrs.  McKinstry,  Mrs.  Ashton  Pot- 
ter, Miss  Alice  Hager,  Miss  Gertrude  Josse- 
lyn ,  Mr.  Gerald  Rathbone,  Mr.  Raymond 
Armsby,  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Tobin. 

Doctor  Frank  Dray  was  the  host  at  a  dinner 
on  Monday  evening  of  last  week  at  his  Fill- 
more Street  home  in  honor  of  Miss  Eleanor 
Parker  of  New  York,  taking  his  guests  after- 
wards to  the  charity  vaudeville.  Those  present 
were:  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Wallace  Irving  Terry, 
Miss  Parker,  Miss  Christine  Pomeroy,  Miss 
Mary  Foster,  Miss  Louisiana  Foster,  Miss 
Anita  Mailliard,  Miss  Persis  Coleman,  Doctor 
Lawrence  Draper,  Doctor  Van  Den  Burgh, 
Mr.  Henry  Keuchler,  Mr.  Arthur  Foster,  and 
Mr.   Spencer  Grant. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Van  Sicklen  and  Mrs. 
Horace  Pillsbury  entertained  at  a  large  tea 
on  Saturday  last  at  the  Fairmont  in  honor  of 
the  formal  debut  of  Miss  Dorothy  Van  Sick- 
len. Assisting  in  receiving  were:  Mrs.  Louis 
F.  Monteagle.  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge,  Mrs. 
Frederick  Kohl.  Mrs.  Bert  Scott,  Miss  Hilda 
Van  Sicklen,  Miss  Augusta  Foute.  Miss  Alex- 
andra Hamilton,  Miss  Dolly  Cushing,  Miss 
Dolly  MacGavin,  Miss  Rena  Scott,  Miss  Viola 
Meyer,  and  Miss  Alice  Maurer.  Later  the  re- 
ceiving party  were  entertained  at  dinner,  the 
other  guests  being:  Mr.  Horace  Pillsbury, 
Mr.  Salter  Bliss,  Doctor  Tracy  Russell,  Mr. 
Sherwin.  Mr.  Bradley  Wallace,  Mr.  Percy 
King,  Mr.  Knox  Maddox.  and  Mr.  Baldwin 
Wood. 

Mrs.  T.  M.  Ellicott  was  the  hostess  at  an 
informal  tea  on  Monday  afternoon  on  board 
the  U.  S.  S.  Maryland. 

Miss  Margaret  Hyde-Smith  was  the  hostess 
at  an  informal  tea  on  Thursday  afternoon  of 
last  week  in  honor  of  Miss  Kathleen  de 
i'oung. 

Mrs.  Edwin  W.  Newhall  was  the  hostess  at 
a  luncheon  on  Saturday  last  in  honor  of  Miss 
Marion  Newhall  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Newhall. 

Mrs.  Philip  Bancroft  was  the  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  on  Wednesday  of  last  week  in  honor 
of  Miss  Elsie  Sperry. 

Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis  was  the  hostess  at  a 
bridge  party  on  Tuesday  of  last  week  at  her 
apartment  at  the  Lafayette. 

Mrs.  J.  LeRoy  Nickel  was  the  hostess  at  a 
bridge  party  on  Friday  of  last  week  at  her 
home  on  Laguna  Street. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed     will     be     found     a     resume     of 
movements   to   and   from   this   city   and   Coast 
and     of     the     whereabouts     of     absent     Cali- 
fornians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hays  Hammond  were 
at  the  Fairmont  for  a  few  diys  this  week, 
leaving  on  Tuesday  for  Santa  Barbara,  where 
they  are  spending  the  winter.  They  will  re- 
turn here  in  about  a  fortnight  and  will  be 
guests  at  the  Fairmont  for  a  longer  period. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon  and  Miss 
Florence  Bfeckenridge  are  expected  to  arrive 
from   Europe  about  February  1. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Parrott  and  their  family 
have  a  house  near  Paris,  where  they  are 
spending  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Gwin  and  Mr. 
Stanford  Gwin  are  spending  the  Christmas 
holidays  in  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Gordon  Blanding  has  returned,  after  a 
stay  of  several  weeks  in  the  East. 

Mrs.  john  F.  Boyd  and  Miss  Louise  Boyd 
have  been  gi  =sts  recently  for  a  short  stay  at 
Paso   Robles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Casserly,  who  have 
been    Hvinp    in    the    East    for    the    past    year, 


have  arrived  here  and  will  be  the  guests  of 
Mrs.  Casserly,  Sr.,  until  the  spring. 

Mrs.  Willard  Drown  has  returned  from  a 
six  weeks'  stay  in  the  East. 

Mr.  Frank  Hicks  of  Los  Angeles  has  been 
a  visitor  here  recently,  but  has  returned  to 
his   Los  Angeles  home. 

Miss  Maude  O'Connor  and  Miss  Celia 
O'Connor,  who  have  been  living  in  Paris  for 
some  months  past,  have  gone  to  the  south  of 
France  for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  I.  Lawrence  Pool  has  decided  to  re- 
main in   New  York  during  the  entire  winter. 

Miss  Sara  Drum  is  spending  the  holiday 
season  at  San  Mateo  as  the  guest  of  her 
brother-in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Geer  Hitchcock. 

Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey  and  Miss  Gene- 
vieve Harvey  came  up  from  Del  Monte,  where 
they  are  spending  the  winter,  for  the  Christ- 
mas holidays  and  are  the  guests  of  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Martin. 

Mrs.  Charles  O.  Alexander  has  returned 
from  a  stay  in  Southern  California  and  will 
spend   the   winter  here. 

Mr.  James  W.  Sperry  left  yesterday  (Fri- 
day) for  Denver,  where  he  will  make  his 
home  for  the  next  few  years. 

Miss  Katherine  Kutz  has  been  visiting  at 
Mare  Island  as  the  guest  of  Miss  Eleanor 
Phelps. 

Miss  Kate  Stone  and  her  niece,  Miss  Dor- 
othy Baker,  have  returned  from  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

Mrs.  Alexander  McCracken,  who  has  made 
her  home  at  Mare  Island  during  the  time  that 
Captain  McCracken  has  been  stationed  there, 
has  taken  apartments  at  the  Yorke,  on  Califor- 
nia Street,  for  the  winter. 

Miss  Laura  Benet  has  returned  to  her 
home  at  Benicia  Arsenal,  after  a  visit  to  Van- 
couver Barracks,  and  has  had  as  her  guest 
Miss  Helen  Greely. 

Mrs.  Clinton  B.  Hale  and  Miss  Ellen  Cham- 
berlain of  Santa  Barbara  arrived  here  last 
week  for  a  brief  stay  at  the  Fairmont. 

Mrs.  Milton  and  Miss  Mattie  Milton,  who 
have  been  here  since  their  return  from  the 
East,  will  go  shortly  to  Mare  Island  to  make 
their  home,  Captain  Milton  having  been  or- 
dered there  for  duty. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Greer  have  closed 
their  Sausalito  home  and  are  spending  the 
winter  here  with  Mrs.  Greer's  parents,  Doctor 
and  Mrs.  C.  N.  Ellinwood. 


Ameriean  Rule  in  London  Theatres. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Whitney,  the  American  theatrical 
manager,  has  leased  the  Shaftesbury  Theatre 
in  London  and  proposes  to  throw  the  glove  of 
defiance  direct  in  the  face  of  British  conven- 
tions. He  announces  a  maximum  fee  of  $1.25 
for  stalls  and  non-compulsory  wearing  of 
evening  clothes.  "I  am  going  to  break  into 
some  of  the  beloved  customs  that  prevail 
here,"  says  Mr.  Whitney.  "This  is  the  only 
city  in  the  civilized  world  where  theatre- 
goers are  made  uncomfortable.  In  New  York. 
Paris,  Berlin,  or  Vienna,  a  man  can  go  to  the 
very  best  theatres  in  tweeds  and  none  will 
pay  the  slightest  attention  to  him. 

"The  ironclad  rule  that  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  stalls  of  a  West  End  theatre 
must  wear  evening  dress  keeps  many  people 
away.  A  business  man  may  wish  to  see  a 
play  or  comic  opera,  but  rather  than  hurry 
home,  dress,  dine,  and  hurry  back  again,  he 
often  foregoes  the  pleasure,  declaring  that  it 
is  not  worth  the  bother. 

"The  price  for  the  best  stalls  will  be  5s., 
except  one  row,  which  will  be  kept  at  10s., 
so  as  not  to  break  the  lease.  But  I  shall 
not  try  to  sell  seats  in  that  row ;  and,  in 
fact,  I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  discourage  people 
from  buying  them. 

"I  shall  keep  each  opera  on  for  one  month 
only,  no  matter  whether  it  is  a  success  or  a 
failure.  Even  at  one  a  month  there  are 
enough  good  light  operas  to  last  me  for  about 
two  years. 

"Occasionally  I  shall  bring  out  a  new  opera 
— that  is,  whenever  I  find  one  worth  while." 

If  Mr.  Whitney  provides  a  good  entertain- 
ment he  will  get  the  business,  and  the  liberty 
to  dress  as  one  pleases  will  be  a  heavy  dis- 
count in  his  favor.  So  stupid  a  convention 
needs  only  to  be  challenged  and  the  hide- 
bound sumptuary  rules  that  now  prevail  can 
not  resist  a  common-sense  and  profitable  ex- 
ample. 

■*•» 

The  English  scientist,  Sir  William  Ramsay, 
received  the  other  day  a  gift  of  seven  and 
seven-tenths  grains  of  radium — a  trifling 
amount,  enough  for  a  good-sized  pill,  but  a 
costly  gift  for  all  that,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  the  Vienna  Academy  of  Science, 
which  sent  it,  got  only  about  forty-five  grains 
of  radium  salts  from  22,000  pounds  of 
uranium  ore  from  the  state  mines  at  Joachims- 
tbal,  after  a  treatment  extending  over  a  period 
of  three  years.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
radium  is  costly. 


1'isitor — How  do  you  do.  Tommy !  I've 
come  to  stay  at  your  house  a  week,  and  I'm 
sure  you  can't  even  guess  who  i  am.  Tommy 
— I'll  bet  you  one  thing.  Visitor — What? 
I'll  bet  you're  no  relation  of  father's. — Har- 
per's Weekly. 

-*•>- 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton  (for- 
merly Miss  Grace  Spreckels)  are  rejoicing  in 
the  advent  of  a  little  daughter  in  their  home. 

-««»- 

J.  F.  Twist,  Dextist.  1476  Eddy  Street, 
near  Fillmore.     Phone,  West  5304. 


At  Out  of  Town  Hotels. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  Del  Monte  from 
San  Francisco  were:  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Spear, 
Mr.  Oscar  J.  Moss,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  A. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  R.  K.  Roberts,  Mr.  Eugene  Neu- 
haus.  Doctor  Arnold  Genthe,  Mr.  L.  A.  Mil- 
ler, Mr.  Joseph  McElroy,  Mr.  J.  Downey  Har- 
vey, Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  A.  Little.  Mr.  L.  F. 
Mick.  Mr.  H.  G.  Martell.  Mr.  H.  R.  Macbeth, 
Mr.  E.  H.  Temple.  Mr.  H.  M.  Brittain,  Mr. 
S.  B.  Dinkelspiel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Dunn. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Salz,  Mr.  A.  M.  John- 
son, Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Parker  Whitney,  Mr. 
David  S.  Bachman,  Mr.  Leon  Levy,  Mrs.  S. 
M.  Cooper.  Miss  B.  Partridge,  Mr.  S.  Bibo, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Taft.  Miss  Agnes  Tobin, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lucius  S.  Solomon,  Captain  and 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Long,  Mr.  A.   D.   Shepard. 

At  the  Hotel  Rafael,  San  Rafael,  the  fol- 
lowing were  among  recent  arrivals  from  San 
Francisco  :  Mr.  D.  Schneider,  Miss  L.  Brack- 
man,  Mr.  W.  W.  Case,  Miss  M.  Howard,  Mr. 
E.  N.  Bee,  Mr.  Roden  Williamson,  Mr.  T.  H. 
A.  Tiedemann,  Mr.  A.   Neeler. 

The  management  of  the  Hotel  Vendome  in 
San  Jose  has  issued  invitations  for  a  bal 
poudre,  to  be  given  at  the  hotel  on  the  night 
of  December  31.  1907 :  dancina  from  8:30 
to   2. 

Hotel  del  Coronado's  winter  sports  began 
last  Saturday  with  an  extemporized  paper 
chase.  Fifteen  riders  recruited  from  the 
warships  and  the  guests  at  the  hotel  rode 
over  a  six-mile  pursuit  around  North  Island. 
In  a  neck-and-neck  finish  Percy  H.  Smith 
beat  out  Frank  Turabull  for  the  prize.  About 
fifty  persons  were  at  the  tea  served  after  the 
chase  at  the  Country  Club. 

Hotel  del  Coronado  this  year  otters  an  at- 
tractive season  to  golf  enthusiasms.  The  links 
have  been  worked  over,  adding  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  course  as  well  as  furnishing  an  op- 
portunity for  better  play.  The  greens  are  in 
perfect  condition.  A  number  of  contestants 
of  national  reputation  are  expected  to  take 
part  in  the  championship  tournament  held  in 
February.  The  season's  schedule  is :  Ap- 
proaching and  putting  contest  for  men.  Janu- 
ary 6 ;  approaching  and  putting  contest  for 
women,  7th;  bogey  handicap  for  men,  13-17; 
bogey  handicap  for  women.  20-23  ;  champion- 
ship golf  tournament  for  men,  February  3-7  ; 
championship  golf  tournament  for  women,  10- 
13 ;  driving  contest  for  men,  24th ;  driving 
contest  for  women,  26th. 


Watches  in  Rings. 

The  fashionable  woman  of  London  now 
wears  her  watch  upon  her  finger  in  the  form 
of  a  ring.  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect 
that  she  should  put  her  watch  in  her  pocket, 
because  she  has  no  pocket  and  is  not  allowed 
to  have  one  for  fear  of  spoiling  the  shape  of 
her  dress.  For  a  time  the  watch  was  worn 
upon  the  breast  suspended  from  a  pin,  but 
there  was  an  intolerable  trace  of  common 
sense  about  this  arrangement  and  so  it  has 
been  discarded.  The  new  watch  ring  is  worn 
outside  the  glove  and  to  some  extent  it  takes 
the  place  of  the  bracelet. 

A  London  j e wel er,  asked  i f  these  tiny 
watches  will  really  work,  answered  somewhat 
doubtfully  that  their  performances  were  up 
to  the  standard  of  ladies'  watches.  He  ad- 
mitted that  ladies  generally  have  trouble  with 
their  watches,  but  he  was  not  clear  as  to  the 
cause.  A  popular  writer,  trying  to  express 
the  unfathomable  depths  of  ignorance  of  a 
certain  character,  said  that  "he  didn't  know 
any  more  than  a  lady's  watch,"  and  we  all 
felt  that  he  had  described  a  situation  with 
literary'  fidelity  and  precision.  Of  course,  no 
piece  of  mechanism  will  work  well  without 
sympathy,  and  women  have  neither  affection 
nor  sympathy  for  machinery-  All  machinery 
lies  beyond  the  horizon  of  their  intelligence 
or  emotions  and  it  suffers  accordingly.  No 
woman  understands  or  believes  that  a  watch 
should  be  wound  at  the  same  time  even.-  day, 
that  it  must  not  alternate  between  the  warmth 
of  her  person  and  the  chill  of  a  marble 
dressing  table,  or  that  it  needs  about  as 
much  respectful  consideration  as  a  baby.  As 
a  result  a  woman's  watch  usually  spends  the 
greater  part  of  its  time  in  a  state  of  sus- 
pended utility.  The  new  finger  watches  must 
not  be  condemned  on  the  score  of  their  time- 
keeping deficiencies.  Like  the  razor  that  was 
not  made  to  shave  with,  but  to  sell,  these 
wonderful  little  watches  will  answer  all  ex- 
pectations of  their  fair  owners  by  looking 
pretty  and  being  fashionable. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Sutro  (formerly  Miss 
Mary  O'Sullivan  >  are  rejoicing  in  the  advent 
of  a  little  daughter  in  their  home. 
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A  n  unusual  lunch  place — and  an  un- 
usually good  place  for  lunch  or  after- 
noon tea.  More  like  a  room  in  your 
own  home,  plus  a  dainty  meal  and 
efficient  service. 

Ye  Tea  Cup  Inne 

1427  Bush  Street,  bejtmv  Van  Sess        (upstairs) 


NO 

DINNER 

COMPLETE 

■WITHOUT 

IT 


NO 

DINNER 

COMPLETE 

WITHOUT 

IT 


LIQUEUR 

Peres  Qartreux 

—GREEN  AND  YELLOW— 

This  famous  cordial  now  made  at  Tarra- 
gona, Spain,  was  for  centuries  distilled  by 
the  Carthusian  Monks  (Peres  Chartreux) 
at  the  Monaster^'  of  La  Grande  Chartreuse, 
France,  and  known  throughout  the  world  as 
Chartreuse.  The  above  cut  represents  the 
bottle  and  label  employed  in  the  putting 
up  of  the  article  sinec  the  monk's  expulsion 
from  France,  and  it  is  now  known  as 
Liqueur  Peres  Chartreux  (.the  Monks,  however, 
still  retain  the  right  to  use  the  old  bottle 
and  label  as  well),  distilled  by  the  same  order 
of  monks,  who  have  securely  guarded  the 
secret  of  its  manufacture  for  hundreds  of 
years,  and  who  alone  possess  a  knowledge  of 
the  elements  of  this  delicious  nectar. 

At    first-class    Wine   Merchants,    Grocers, 
Hotels,    Cafes. 

Batjer  &  Co.,  45   Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Sole  Agents   for  United   States. 


THE  CAFE 

OF  THE 

Hotel  St.  Francis 

IS  NOW  OPEN 

NOTE:  Main  building  is  ready  for  the 
reception  of  guests.  Rooms  may  be  seen, 
reservations  made,  and  banquets  arranged 
for. 


Hotel  Rafael 

San  Rafael,  Cal. 
Open  year  around.  Headquarters  Automobile 
League.  Xew  and  commodious  garage.  Fifty 
minutes  from  San  Francisco.  Complete  change 
of  climate.  Tiburon  or  Sausalito  Ferry.  All 
modern   conveniences. 

F.    N.    Orpin,   Proprietor. 


San    Mateo    Countv 

OX  THE  XEW  AUTO    BOULEVARD 

LAWX  PLAN  PERPETUAL  CARE 


DIVIDEND  NOTICES 


SAN  FRAXCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION,  N.  W. 
corner  California  and  Montgomery  Streets. 
For  the  half  year  ending  December  31,  1907,  a 
dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rates  per  an- 
num of  four  and  one-tenth  (4  1-10)  per  cent  on 
term  deposits  and  three  and  three-fourths  (3&) 
per  cent  on  ordinary  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  pay- 
able on  and  after  Thursday,  January  2,  1908. 
Depositors  are  entitled  to  draw  their  divi- 
dends at  any  time  during  the  succeeding  half 
year.  A  dividend  not  drawn  will  be  added  to 
the  deposit  account,  become  a  part  thereof  and 
earn   dividend    from  January    1. 

LOVELL  WHITE,    Cashier. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  So- 
ciety, 526  California  Street.  For  the  half 
year  ending  December  31,  1907,  a  dividend  has 
been  declared  at  the  rate  of  three  and  eight- 
tenths  (3  8-10)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all 
deposits,  free  of  taxes,  "pavable  on  and  after 
Thursday.  January  2,  190S.  Dividends  not 
called  for  are  added  to  and  bear  the  same  rate 
ot  interest  as  the  principal  from  Tanuary  1, 
1908.  GEORGE   TOURNY,    Secretary. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  BUILDING  AND  LOAN 
Association,  corner  of  Market  and  Church 
Stree:s,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  has  declared  for 
the  six  months  ending  December  3 1,  1907,  a 
dividend  of  4  per  cent  per  annum  on  ordinary 
deposits  and  6  per  cent  per  annum  on  term 
deposits,  payable  on  and  after  January  2,    1908. 

Interest  on  ordinary  deposits  not  called  for 
will  be  added  to  the  principal,  and  thereafter 
bear  interest  at  the  same  rate. 

WASHINGTON   DODGE,   President. 

WM.    CORBIN,    Secretary. 


December  28,  1907. 
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PERSONAL. 


Army  and  Navy. 
The   latest  personal  notes   relative  to   army 
and    navy    people    who    are    or    have    been 
stationed  at  Pacific  Coast  points : 

Rear-Admiral  G.  C.  Reiter,  U.  S.  X-,  re- 
tired, is  detached  from  duty  as  a  member  of 
the  lighthouse  board,  Washington,  D.  C,  De- 
cember 31,  and  ordered  home. 

General  Frederick  Funston,  U.  S-  A.,  com- 
mander of  the  Department  of  California,  has 
returned   from   Goldfield,  Nevada. 

Major  Bethel,  U.  S.  A.,  judge  advocate,  De- 
partment of  California,  returned  on  Friday  of 
last  week  from  Goldfield,  Xevada. 

Captain  .Arthur  Marix,  U.  S.  N-,  is  detached 
from  duty  as  supervisor  of  .naval  auxiliaries 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  with  station  at  New 
York,  New  York,  December  30,  and  ordered 
to  duty  as  a  member  of  the  lighthouse  board, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  31. 

Captain  Arthur  L.  Fuller,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  chief  signal  officer, 
Department  of  California,  to  proceed  to  the 
Presidio  of  Monterey,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
specting the  post  telephone  sen-ice  at  that 
post. 

Captain  Edward  M.  Shinkle,  Ordnance  De- 
partment, LT.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed to  Fort  Stevens,  Oregon,  and  Fort  Co- 
lumbia, Fort  Worden,  Fort  Casey,  Fort  Flag- 
ler, and  Fort  Ward.  Washington,  on  official 
business  pertaining  to  the  inspection  of  sea 
coast  armament. 

Captain  Philip  E.  M.  Walker,  U.  S-  A.,  who 
has  been  recently  transferred  from  the 
Twelfth  Infantry  to  the  Sixth  Infantry,  has 
been  found  by  an  army  retiring  board  inca- 
pacitated for  active  service  on  account  of  dis- 
ability incident  thereto,  and  such  finding  hav- 
ing been  approved  by  the  President,  the  re- 
tirement of  Captain  Walker  from  active 
service  is  announced. 

Captain  Jacques  de  L.  Lafitte,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  transferred  from  the  Sixth  Infantry  to 
the  Twelfth  Infantry- 
Captain  Raymond  R.  Stevens,  Twenty- 
Sixth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  is  ordered  to  proceed 
to  Washington  Barracks,  D.  C-,  and  report  in 
person  to  the  commanding  officer.  General 
Hospital,  at  that  post  for  observation  and 
treatment. 

Captain  William  R.  Davis,  assistant  surgeon, 
U.  S.  A.,  is  ordered  to  proceed  to  Fort  Mason, 
upon  his  arrival  in  San  Francisco,  and  report 
in  person  to  the  commanding  officer  of  that 
post  for  duty,  relieving  Lieutenant  Robert  H. 
Pierson,  assistant  surgeon,  U.  S.  A.  Captain 
Davis  will  also  report  in  person  to  the  com- 
manding general.  Department  of  California, 
for  duty  as  attending  surgeon  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Lieutenant  Emil  Engel,  Ninth  Cavalry,  U. 
S.  A.,  having  reported  at  headquarters,  De- 
partment of  California,  has  been  assigned  to 
duty  there,  with  station  in  San  Francisco, 
pending  the  sailing  of  the  first  available  trans- 
port, when  he  will  proceed  to  Manila  and  re- 
port to  the  commanding  general,  Philippines 
Division. 

Lieutenant  John  C.  Hotz,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  Fort  Baker,  has  been  granted 
one  month's  leave  of  absence,  which  took 
effect  on   December   19. 

Lieutenant  Fielding  L.  Poindexter,  Coast 
Artillery  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  is  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed to  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  and  report 
to  the  commanding  general.  Army  and  Navy 
General  Hospital,  for  observation  and  treat- 
ment. 

Lieutenant  Launcelot  M.  Purcell,  Twenty- 
Sixth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  having  reported  at 
Headquarters,  Department  of  California,  has 
been  assigned  to  duty  there,  with  station  in 
San  Francisco,  pending  the  departure  of  the 
first  available  transport,  when  he  will  sail  for 
Manila  to  join  his  regiment. 


Lieutenant  Robert  H.  Pierson,  assistant  sur- 
geon. U.  S.  A.,  Fort  Mason,  upon  being  re- 
lieved, will  proceed  to  Fort  Niagara.  New 
York,  and  report  in  person  to  the  command- 
ing officer  of  that  post  for  duty  and  by  letter 
to  the  commanding  general,  Department  of  the 
East. 

Second  Lieutenant  W.  L.  Burchfield.  U.  S. 
M.  G,  has  been  ordered  to  Mare  Island  for 
examination  for  promotion. 

Pay  Inspector  E.  D.  Ryan.  L.  S.  N.,  was 
detached  from  the  Lharlesfon  December  19 
and  ordered  to  duty  on  board  the  West  I  'ir- 
ginia  as  pay  officer  of  that  vessel  and  fleet 
paymaster  of  the  Pacific  fleet  December  24. 

Paymaster  W.  J.  Littell.  U.  S.  N.,  is  de- 
tached from  duty  as  fleet  paymaster  of  the 
Pacific  fleet  and  as  pay  officer  of  the  West 
Virginia,  December  24,  and  ordered  home  to 
settle  accounts  and  wait  orders. 

Surgeon  H.  B.  Fitts,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
detached  from  the  Buffalo  and  ordered  home 
to  await  orders. 

The  following-named  officers  have  been  se- 
lected for  a  course  of  instruction  at  the 
School  of  Musketry,  Presidio  of  Monterey, 
and  will  report  there  on  or  before  January  3 
to  the  commandant  of  the  school  for  duty: 
Lieutenant  Emil  P.  Pierson,  Fourteenth  Cav- 
alry. U.  S.  A.;  Lieutenant  Carroll  W.  Neal, 
First  Field  Artillery.  U.  S.  A. ;  Lieutenant 
1*  rank  S.  Bowen,  Twentieth  Infantry,  U.  S. 
A. ;  Lieutenant  Truman  W.  Carrithers,  Twen- 
tieth Infantry.  U.  S-  A.;  Lieutenant  Edward 
W.  Terry,  Twenty-Second  Infantry*.  U.  S-  A. ; 
and  Lieutenant  Dean  Halford,  Twenty-Second 
Infantry.  U.  S.  A. 


THE  LURE   OF  MAXIM'S. 


A   Famous   Paris    Restaurant   That   Becan    as    an 
Anglo-American  Bar. 


Pears 

Most  soaps  clog 
the  skin  pores  by 
the  fats  and  free 
alkali  in  their  com- 
position. 

Pears'  is  quickly 
rinsed  off,  leaves 
the  pores  open  and 
ths  skin  soft  and 
cool. 

Established  in  1789. 


James  Henry'  Stoddard,  the  veteran  actor, 
whose  life  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting 
chapters  in  the  history  of  the  New  York  stage, 
died  a  few  days  ago  at  his  home  in  SewarenJ 
New  Jersey.  The  son  of  an  actor,  he  began 
his  stage  career  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder 
and  worked  his  way  up  until  he  became  one  of 
the  best-known  actors  in  the  country.  Mr. 
Stoddard  was  born  in  Barnsley.  Yorkshire. 
England,  October  21,  1S27.  His  first  appear- 
ance was  at  the  Royal  Theatre,  Aberdeen. 
Scotland,  in  November,  1S48.  Mr.  Stoddard's 
first  appearance  in  this  country  was  at  Wal- 
lace's Theatre  in  1S54,  where  he  played  a 
small  part  in  "A  Phenomenon  in  a  Smock 
Frock."  Laura  Keene,  E.  A.  Sothern,  Dion 
Boucicault,  Joseph  Jefferson,  and  Mrs.  John 
Wood  were  his  associates  in  those  early  days. 
It  was  at  the  Olympic  Theatre,  in  Boucicault's 
"The  Long  Strike,"  that  his  performance  of 
Lawyer  Moneypenny  gained  him  a  reputation 
he  never  lost.  Mr.  Stoddard  met  during  his 
association  with  James  Waliack's  company 
Matilda  Phillips,  whom  he  subsequently  mar- 
ried. His  greatest  fame  was  earned  as  a 
member  of  the  Union  Square  Theatre  stock 
company  with  Charles  Thorne,  Stuart  Robson, 
Rose  Eytinge,  J.  M.  Polk.  James  O'Neill,  Sara 
Jewett.  Later  he  acted  with  Charles  Froh- 
man,  and  finally  became  a  star  in  1901  in 
"Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush."  Mr.  Stod- 
dard had  not  been  on  the  stage  since  April. 
1905,  when  he  was  stricken  with  paralysis  at 
Gait,  Ontario.  A  second  stroke  was  the  cause 
of  his  death. 


Judging  from  the  furriers'  windows  and 
advertisements,  every  possible  corner  of  the 
earth  has  been  searched  and  gleaned  to  make 
winter  costumes  for  the  motorists  of  the 
frigid  East.  Australia  contributes  the  kan- 
garoo and  opossum  skins  now  so  fashionable; 
from  Austria  comes  the  waumbeck,  a  silvery- 
haired  pelt,  which  looks  much  finer  than  it 
really  is ;  and  from  Russia  the  pony  skin, 
made  up  in  its  naturally  vivid  yellow  tone,  or 
dyed  in  various  shades  of  brown,  or  else  jet 
black.  Of  the  cheaper  skins,  beaver  makes 
the  most  effective  trimming,  but  when  expense 
is  not  considered,  seal  and  Persian  lamb  are 
preferred.  While  rough  pelts,  like  opossum, 
muskrat,  pony,  and  coon  are  employed  for 
useful  coats,  finer  skins  are  greatly  in  demand 
for  evening  wraps. 


The  tips  given  by  royalty  must  be  a  seri- 
ous consideration  when  kings  and  emperors 
take  their  walks  abroad.  As  all  the  world 
knows,  the  German  Emperor  has  just  con- 
cluded a  visit  to  his  uncle  at  Windsor  Castle. 
On  leaving  he  distributed  $10,000  among  the 
servants.  Custom  fixes  $250  a  day  as  the 
amount  of  the  tips  to  be  given  by  a  royal 
visitor  at  Windsor  Castle,  but  this  amount  is 
frequently  exceeded.  Louis  Napoleon  gave 
$7500;  the  Czar  Nicholas  paid  $10,000.  and 
when  the  German  Emperor  came  in  1891  he 
left  $2500.  In  addition  to  money,  all  these 
royal  visitors  made  valuable  presents  of  jew- 
elry, snuff  boxes,  and  other  articles  to  the 
lords  and  ladies  in  waiting  and  to  the  court 
officials. 

-*♦»- 

Prince  George  of  Greece,  second  son  of  the 
king,  and  ex-high  commissioner  of  Crete,  and 
Princess  Marie  Bonaparte  were  married  in 
the  cathedral  at  Athens  December  12  with 
great  pomp.  The  civil  marriage  ceremony 
took  place  in  Paris  on  November  21.  The 
Archbishop  of  Athens,  assisted  by  five  bishops, 
officiated  at  the  religious  ceremony.  Great 
crowds  gathered  along  the  gayly  decorated 
streets,  from  the  palace  to  the  cathedral.  The 
King  of  Greece  and  Prince  George  rode  on 
cither  side  of  the  coach  of  the  bride. 


Maxim's,  one  of  the  most-talked-of  restau- 
rants in  the  world,  had  small  beginnings,  as 
its  story  is  told  by  a  correspondent  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post.  It  was  originally  an 
Anglo-American  bar  in  Paris,  and  the  young 
Parisians  who  went  to  London  tailors  for 
their  clothes,  who  played  polo  at  Bagatelle, 
and  said  "Ohdam !"  when  they  missed  the 
ball,  thought  they  were  adhering  strictly  to 
the  British  model  when  they  sat  on  very  high 
stools  with  cane  seats  and  drank  "Scotch 
whiski   sodas"   through   straws. 

Such  a  clientele  as  gathered  at  Maxim's 
in  those  early  days  was  well  worth  pampering, 
and  if  M.  le  Baron  or  M.  le  \  icomte  wanted 
a  "biftek  a  la  minute,"  or  the  squeezed-out* 
juices  of  a  half-cooked  filet,  these  had  to  be 
provided  for  him  ;  and  so  it  came  that  a  cook, 
and  a  very  good  cook,  too,  was  added  to  the 
staff. 

And  one  day  it  occurred  to  a  society  woman. 
one  of  tne  friends  of  M.  le  Baron  or  of  M. 
le  Yicomte,  that  it  would  be  amusing  to  sit 
on  the  high  stools  and  suck  through  straws 
sweet  sirops  and  soda  water,  with  fruit  and 
ice.  and.  later,  to  eat  supper  at  one  of  the 
little  tables  squeezed  in  the  corridor  which 
served  as  a  supper  room.  And  what  one  lady 
with  six  rows  of  pearls  and  fingers  covered 
with  diamonds  thought  amusing  one  day.  all 
the  other  butterfly  ladies  thought  would  be 
amusing  the  next. 

There  were  not  enough  tall  chairs  or  little 
tables  for  all  the  sippers  of  sirops  or  all  the 
eaters  of  supper,  and  one  day  a  gorgeously 
decorated  dining-room  appeared  at  the  end  of 
the   corridor. 

Soon  every'  table  was  engaged  every  even- 
ing, and  the  champagne  bottles  were  ranged 
along  the  tables  in  great  silver  ice-pails,  and 
the  waiters  learned  the  secret  of  perpetual 
movement,  and  the  louis  began  to  stream  into 
the  coffers  of  the  proprietors.  A  Tzigane 
band  became  one  of  the  attractions,  and  it 
played  gypsy  airs  and  the  latest  songs  of  the 
cafes  chantants,  and  the  walzes ;  and  Rigo, 
who  married  an  American  heiress,  and  who 
was  in  consequence  regarded  by  all  gypsy 
bandsmen  as  the  great  national  hero,  was  the 
first  conductor  of  the  picturesque  group  of 
violinists  in  embroidered  white  tunics  and  fur 
caps. 

It  was  in  the  year  of  the  last  great  ex- 
position that  all  Europe  finally  discovered 
Maxim's,  and  that  the  Americans  and  Rus- 
sians, the  English  and  Spaniards,  and  Italians, 
and  their  wives  flocked  to  the  restaurant  in 
the  Rue  Royale  to  see  how  the  really  amusing 
Parisians  enjoyed  themselves  at  supper;  and 
the  stream  of  gold  which  had  flowed  into  the 
proprietor's  pockets  changed  into  a  river,  for 
there  are  few,  if  any,  undertakings  which 
make  money  so  rapidly  as  a  successful  restau- 
rant in  Paris. 

Of  course,  the  restaurant  had  to  be  en- 
larged, and  a  third  room  was  added  at  the 
back,  and  reached  by  a  little  flight  of  stairs. 
New  dining-rooms  were  made  on  the  first 
floor,  and  the  whole  establishment  was  redeco- 
rated, pastels  of  river  scenery  and  dancing 
nymphs,  and  carved  scrolls  of  cedar  and  long 
trails  of  water  lilies  in  hammered  brass  all 
serving  to  make  the  new  interior  very  hand- 
some and  very  unusual.  It  became  the  fash- 
ion for  men  of  the  club  world  and  the  artistic 
world  of  Paris  to  walK  through  the  rooms  any 
time  after  midnight,  and  to  sit  down  at  a 
table  and  talk  to  a  group  of  their  friends  for 
half  an  hour,  and  so  it  came  about  that 
Maxim's  took  to  itself  some  of  the  features  of 
a  smart  club,  as  well  as  all  those  of  the  most 
up-to-date  of  all  restaurants. 

Then  the  chef  asserted  himself.  I  believe 
that  he  was  jealous  of  the  attention  bestowed 
on  a  particularly  good-looking  leader  of  the 
band.  Whatever  the  first  cause  may  have 
been,  it  came  to  be  known  throughout  Paris 
that  Maxim's  was  an  excellent  place  at  which 
to  dine  and  breakfast.  Go  into  Maxim's  any 
day  at  1  p.  m..  and  you  will  see  an  entirely 
different  set  of  patrons  from  those  who  sup 
there  at  1  a.  m.  The  bees  of  the  Parisian 
world  swarm  at  Maxim's  during  the  daylight 
hours,  the  butterflies  cluster  there  when  the 
electric   lights   begin   to   blaze. 

That  is  the  history  of  Maxim's.  The  pic- 
turesqueness  of  the  restaurant,  its  brightness, 
its  vivid  colors,  the  laughter  and  music,  which 
form,  as  it  were,  its  atmosphere,  have  always 
appealed  to  the  artistic  sense  of  novelists  and 
dramatists  and   artists. 

What  Kin^  Charles's  head  was  to  Mr.  Dick. 
Maxim's  has  become.  It  is  always  cropping 
up,  in  conversation,  in  print,  on  ennvas,  and 
on  the  stage. 


Hours.  2-4. 


Dr.  J.   Dennis  Arnold 

2201  California  Street 


It  took  many  a  long  year  for  the  genius  of 
the  late  James  A.  McNeill  Whistler  to  be 
recognized  in  England,  which  he  had  made 
the  country  of  his  adoption,  and  few  artists 
ever  got  such  rounds  of  abuse  as  he  did.  Bui 
before  Whistler  died  the  British  public — at 
least  thai  portion  >f  the  British  public  which 
was  worth  considering  artistically — had 
covered"  him.  When  Whistler  died  it  was 
moved  to  subscribe  for  a  memorial  to  lie 
sculptured  by  Auguste  Rodin,  and  to  be  placed 
in  Whistler's  home,  in  Chelsea.  London.  The 
English  committee  have  appointed  an  Ameri- 
can committee  to  secure  the  modest  amount 
needed  for  a  replica  of  this  memorial  in  the 
United  Slates. 


No   Other  Food  Product 
has  a  like  Record 

Baker's  Cocoa 


Years  of  Constantly 

Increasing  Sales 


Registered 
V.  S.  I'at.  Office 


ABSOLUTELY 
PURE 


It  is  a  perfect  food,  es  wholesome  as  it 
13  delicious;  higMy  nourishing,  easily 
digested,  fitted  to  repair  wasted  strength, 
preserve  health,  prolong  life. 

Our  Choice  Recipe  Book,  contain- 
ing directions  for  preparing  more 
than  100  dainty  dishes,  sent  free 
on  request. 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Established  1780 
DORCHESTER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


Glasses  are  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  Alessandro  di  Spina  in 
the  13th  century. 

The  glasses  which  we  make  are 
examples  of  the  perfection  which 
has  been  reached  in  their  manu- 
facture. 

Hirsch  ,k  Kaiser 

1757  Fillmore  St.  ^'""a 


Fairmont  Hotel 


Management   of 

Palace  Hotel  Company 

A    guarantee    of    excellence. 

The  ontv  large  hotel  commanding  a  view 
of  our  incomparable  bay.  The  best  located 
hotel  in  the  world  as  it  is  the  most  convenient 
to  the  business  centers,  while  its  elevation 
affords  wholesome  advantages  in  the  way  of 
P'jre  air,  sunshine,  and  the  absence  or  all 
annoyances  connected  with  the  rebuilding  of  a 
great    city. 

EUROPEAN    PLAN 

Kates:      Sine.  -  r-    $6.    $7.    SS: 

Suites.    $10,    $12,    $14.    $16,    $18,     -- 

Every  Room  zctth  Bath. 

Music   a    feature"  at   dinner  and   in   the   foyer 

6 

Address:    FAIRMONT   HOTEL. 


ENNEN  S  KE5K 


XPIL^T 


/  CHAPPED  HANDS,    CHAFING* 

'  BTrda.l  .Lin  trouble.    ■■■.-.■ 
kizhtr   in   (rtti  ft*ka?i  than 
" 
■ 
■ 
■.,-.-!  (lb*«ct(Jaan.    *" 
I  Gerhard    Mennen   Company,     -     Newark,   N.  J. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Irving  Institute  and   California   Conserv- 
atory Of   Music,  2126  California  St,  £ 
Hoarding    and     1  lay    i  Music, 

.  art  and  elocution.    Accredited  by  the 
Umvcrsitu  [milled    at    any    lime. 

ELLA    M.   PIN  MI  AM,    Principal. 


California  Conservatory  of  Music— I- ult  corps  of 
tor    cata- 
logue. M  VN  GENSS,   Director. 


-RJ 


l  n  jc    a  n  u  u  «  n  u   i 


DECEMBER   Z8,    lyU/. 


THE  IMMUTABLE  REPUTATION 


HUNTER 
WHISKEY 


FOR  SUPERIORITY  IS 
FOUNDED      UPON     ITS 

ABSOLUTE  PTJBITY 
MATTJBITY  AND    IXAVOB 

THIS  IS  A  FIXED  FACT 
IN  PUBLIC  PREFERENCE. 
PROVEN  BY  ITS  WON- 
DERFUL POPULARITY. 

GUARANTEED    TJNDEB    THE 
PTJEE    EOOD   LAW. 


CHARLES  M.  REYNOLDS  CO., 

Agents  for  California  and  Nevada, 

912-914  Folsom  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Mild,  Rich 

and 
Satisfying 

Sanchez  y  Haya 

Clear  Havana 
Cigars 


Factory  No.  1 


Tampa,  Fla. 


Tillmann  6c  Bendel 

Pacific  Slope  Distributers 


NEW 
CREATIONS 


BURBANK'S 

Royal  and  Paradox  Walnuts,  Santa  Rosa 
Plum,  _  Rutland  Plumcot,  Gaviota,  Formosa, 
and  Vesuvias,  the  beautiful  Foliage  Plum- 
Send  10  cents  postage  for  beautiful  illustrated 
booklet  in  colors. 

TREES  OF  ALL  SORTS  TRUE  TO  NAME 

FOUR  NURSERIES— 1200  ACRES 

Largest  on   the  Pacific  Coast 

NEW     CATALOGUE,     superbly     illustrated. 

and     containing     valuable     information     about 

planting    and    improved    methods    of    handling 

trees,  sent  free. 

Paid-up  capital,   $200,000.00. 

Fancher    Creek   Nurseries,    Inc. 

Geo.    C.   Roeding,   President  and   Manager. 
P.   O.    Box   29,    FRESNO,    CALIFORNIA. 


All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Goods 

Goodyear  Rubber  Co. 

R.  H.  PEASE.  President 

573,  575,  577,  579  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


JOHN  G.  ILS  &  CO. 

Manufacturers 

High  Grade  French  Ranges 

Kitchen    and    Dakery   Outfits. 

^27-829     Mission,     between     Fourth 
..nd  Fifth    Sts.,    San  Francisco.    Cal. 


For  hoarseness,  beat  up  the  white  of  an  egg, 
flavor  with  lemon  and  sugar,  and  take  some- 
thing  occasionally. — Somerville   Journal. 

Nodd — What  does  this  money  stringency 
mean,  anyway  ?  Todd — \\  hy,  the  thing  has 
simply  spread  from  me  to  the  whole  country. 
—Life. 

"Baker  is  the  luckiest  man  alive."  "What 
now?"  "He  has  a  fifty-horse-power  car  and 
a  wife  who's  afraid  to  go  out  in  it." — Harper's 
Weekly. 

"I  wish  I  knew  what  my  wife  would  say  to 
me  when  I  come  home  tonight."  "I  wish  I 
knew  what  my  wife  wouldn't  say." — The 
Smart  Set. 

"Do  you  blame  a  man  for  wearing  a  mon- 
ocle if  he  wants  to?"  "No,"  answered  Miss 
Cayenne.  "But  I  blame  him  for  wanting  to." 
— Washington  Star. 

Brother— -You  can't  think  how  nervous  I 
was  when  I  proposed.  Sister — You  can't 
think  how  nervous  she  was  until  you  did. — 
Town  and  Country. 

Jones — Does  your  wife  ever  go  through 
your  pockets  when  you  are  asleep?  Smith — 
Yes :  she  seems  to  think  that  I  am  an  all- 
night  bank. — Town  Topics. 

"But  surely  you  are  the  man  to  whom  I 
gave  some  pie  a  fortnight  ago-?"  "Yes,  lidy. 
I  thought  p'r'aps  you'd  like  to  know  I'm  able 
to  get  about  again." — Illustrated  Bits. 

Sadly  the  pickpocket  surveyed  the  interior 
of  a  fat  purse.  "Nothing  but  samples,"  he 
muttered.  "Is  there  no  honor  among 
women?" — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

Meeker — Just  one  year  ago  today  I  led  my 
wife  to  the  altar.  Bleeker — You  did,  eh  ? 
Meeker — Yes  ;  and  right  then  and  there  my 
leadership  ended. — Chicago  Daily  Sens. 

"I'd  like  to  speak  to  the  boss,"  said  the 
blind  beggar  at  the  door.  "She's  out  today," 
said  Mr.  Hauskeep.  "This  is  Thursday,  you 
know ;    anything   my   wife   or    I    could   do    for 

you?" — Philadelphia  Press. 

Elsie — I  thought  you  said  it  was  a  sleigh- 
ing part)'?  Ernest — It  was.  Elsie — But  you 
went  in  an  automobile.  Ernest — I  know  we 
did.  Our  slaying  consisted  of  running  over 
two  dogs  and  a  chicken. — New  York  Globe. 

"Won't  j'ou  sing  something.  Miss  Muriel?" 
"Oh!  I  daren't,  after  such  good  music  as  we 
have  been  listening  to."  "But  I'd  rather 
listen  to  your  singing  than  to  any  amount  of 
good  music." — Illustrated  Bits. 

The  Vicar — I  was  surprised  to  see  your 
husband  walk  out  in  the  middle  of  my  sermon 
last  Sunday.  Mrs.  Jones — You  must  really 
forgive  him — he's  a  somnambulist,  and  walks 
in  his  sleep,  you  know. — London   Opinion. 

"What  would  you  do  ?"  asked  the  excited 
politician,  "if  a  paper  should  call  you  a  liar 
and  a  thief?"  "Well,"  said  the  lawyer,  "if  I 
were  you  I'd  toss  up  a  cent  to  see  whether  I'd 
reform  or  lick  the  editor." — Cleveland  Leader. 

"I'll  never  forget  my  feelings,"  said  she, 
"when  you  said :  'Will  you  marry  me  ?' " 
"Why?"  he  asked,  "was  it  such  a  hard  thing 
to  answer."  "No.  but  you  were  such  a  soft 
thing  to  answer." — Catholic  Standard  and 
Times. 

Weggie — I  say,  old  chappie,  the  papah  says 
there  will  be  a  lot  of  meteors  this  month. 
How  do  these  astronomer  Johnnies  know 
that,  what?  Willie — Deah  me,  how  dense  you 
are !  They  look  in  the  almanac." — Cleveland 
Leader. 

A  man  who  was  charged  at  the  Willesden 
police  court  with  intoxication  and  using  bad 
language  pleaded  guilty  to  the  first  part  of 
the  charge,  adding:  "As  to  the  language,  I 
know  nothing  about  that  because  I'm  deaf." 
— London   Express. 

"Why,  Bill,  I  didn't  know  you  drank." 
"Don't  often,  but  I'm  going  to  run  my  own 
auto  today."  "Then  you  surely  ought  to  be 
sober."  "Not  much  !  Bound  to  knock  some- 
body out,  and  got  t'  have  an  excuse.  S'long." 
— Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

"So  you  think  the  new  gold  coin  is  en- 
tirely appropriate?"  "Yes,"  answered  Mr. 
Dustin  Stax.  "Considering  the  scare  some  of 
us  capitalists  had,  the  idea  of  depicting  the 
eagle  with  fringe  on  the  bottom  of  his  trousers 
is  positively  poetic." — Washington  Star. 

"Johnny,  tell  us  what  your  lesson  was  about 
today?"  "About  octagons,"  replied  Johnny. 
"And  what,"  pursued  the  questioner,  "is  an 
octagon?"  "It's  a  many-sided  animal,"  piped 
the  lad,  "that  grabs  you  when  you  go  in 
swimming." — New   York  Evening  Post. 

The  musician  was  visibly  annoyed.  "But 
hang  it  all,"  he  said,  "I  told  your  reporter 
three  or  four  times  over  that  the  violin  I  used 
was  a  genuine  Stradivarius,  and  here  in  his 
report  this  morning  there's  not  a  word,  not  a 
word."  "With  a  scornful  laugh  the  editor  re- 
plied :  "That  is  as  it  should  be,  sir.  When 
Mr.  Stradivarius  gets  his  fiddle  advertised  in 
this  paper  under  $2  a  line  you  come  around 
and  lei   me  know." — Southivestemer*s  Book. 


Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  for  chil- 
dren's teething  is  guaranteed  under  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act,  Serial  No.  1098. 


PRESIDIO  TERRACE 

San  Francisco's  only  residence  park;  1st  Ave.,  directly  opposite 
Washington  St.;  50-foot  lots  sell  for  $6000;  the  restrictions,  are  the 
same  restrictions  that  you  would  require  wherever  you  build  your 
home,  only  in  Presidio  Terrace  you  really  get  them.  No  stores, 
no  flats,  no  laundries,  no  saloons.  H.  B.  PINNEY  is  building  some 
splendid  residences  in  the  Terrace,  which  will  be  sold  at  extremelv 
liberal  terms  and  prices.  Send  for  illustrated  booklet  showing  the 
advantages  of  having  your  home  in  Presidio  Terrace. 

Baldwin    &    Howell,  318-324    Kearny    Street 


CALIFORNIA    MADE 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


REBUILDING  AT  SECOND  AND  BRYANT  STS. 

SALES  OFFICE:  546  MARKET  ST. 

Phone,  TEMPORARY  2779 
OAKLAND  TEMPORARY  OFFICE  &  FACTORY 


FIFTH   AND   ADELINE  STS. 
LOS  ANGELES.  526  S     MAIN  STREET 
PORTLAND,     -     MACLEAY  BUILDING 


MT.  TAMALPAIS  RAILWAY 

Via  SanBalito  Ferry— Foot  of  Market  St. 


Lv.  San  Fran. 

Legal  Holiday! 
Sunday  Time 

Lv.  Tamalpais 

WEEK 
DAY 

SUN- 
DAY 

SUN- 
DAY 

WEEK 
DAY 

9:15  A 
1:45  P 

7:15  A 
9:15  A 
9:45  A 
11:15  A 
12:45  P 
2:15  P 
3:45  P 

9:26  A 
11:10  A 
12:16  P 
1:40  P 
3:10  P 
4:10  P 
6:40  P 

7:45  A 
1:40  P 
4:14  P 

SATUR- 
DAY 
4:45  P 

SATUR- 
DAY 
9:34  P 

TICKET  OFF1CB  AT  SAUSALTTO  FERRY 


For  Your 
Breakfast 

GERMEA 

At  All  Grocers 

The  Johtison-Locke 
Mercantile  Co. 

Agents 
21 3  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,   Cal. 


STEAMSHIP    LINES 


Peyton  Chemical  Co. 

Purchasers  and  Smelters  of 

COPPER,  GOLD  AND  SILVER  ORES,  ETC. 

Olhcc:  Montgomery  Block,  San  Francisco,   Cal. 

Smelter    and    Works    at    Pevton,    Contra    Costa 
Co.,    Cal.;   P.    O., ' Martinez. 


AMES  HARRIS  NEVILLE  CO. 

607-609  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 


TENTS 

Gold     Medal     Camp     Furniture,     Awnings, 

Hammocks,    Bags,    Twines 

and  Canvas. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant    Tailors 
10S-I10  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bldg. 


Press  Clippings 

Arc     money-maker?;      for      Contractors,      Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men    ami 

G  11  porations. 

ALLEN'S   PRESS    CLIPPING   BUREAU 

Kohl   Building 


AMERICAN  LINE 

PLYMOUTH — CHERBOURG — SOUTHAMPTON 

St.    Louis Jan.    4     St.    Paul Tan.  IS 

Philadelphia  ...Jan.  11     New   York Jan.  25 

PHILADELPHIA QUEENSTOW  N  — LI  VERPOOL 

Friesland    Jan.    4     Merion    Feb.     1 

Haverforrl    ....  Tan.  IS     Noordland    ....  Feb.    8 

ATLANTIC  TRANSPORT  LINE 

NEW     YORK LONDON     DIRECT 

Minneapolis    .  .  -Jan.     4     Minnetonka    . .  .Jan.  25 
Minnehaha   .. .  .Jan.  11     Mesaba    Feb.     1 

HOLLAND-AMERICA  LINE 

NEW    YORK ROTTERDAM,    VIA    BOULOGNE 

Sailings   Wednesdays  as  per  sailing  list. 

Statendam    ....Jan.    8     Potsdam    Ian.  29 

Rvndam    Jan.  22     Statendam    ....  Feb.  12 

RED  STAR  LINE 

N  EW     YORK ANTWERP-— PARIS 

Kroonland    .. .  .Jan.    4     Vaderland     . . .  .Jan.  15 
Finland    Jan.     8     Zeeland    ., Ian.  2'.' 

WHITE  STAR  LINE 

NEW     YORK — QUEEN  STOW  N LIVERPOOL 

"Celtic Jan.    9     'Celtic    Feb.    6 

'Baltic Jan.  23     ""Baltic    Feb.  20 

N.      Y. PLYMOUTH CHERBOURG SOUTHAMPTON 

*fAdriatic Jan.     1     *Majestic    Jan.  22 

'Oceanic     Jan.  15     *Adriatic    Jan.  2'J 

\New,    25,000    tons;    has    elevator,    gymnasium, 
1  u rkish    baths   and    *    u relies tra . 

.      BOSTON QUEENSTOWN LIVERPOOL 

Cvmric Tan.   8.    Feb.    12.    Mar.    IS 

aSs^L  Italy  and  Egypt 

VIA     AZORES,     MADEIRA,     GIBRALTAR,     ALGIERS 

•CEDKIL Jan.    4.    Feb.    15 

'Canopic.  .  Tan.  11,  4:30  a.  m.;  Feb.  22.  May  16 

'Republic.' Jan.  25,  Mar.  7.  Apr.  18 

'Romanic.  .. -Feb.   1,  Mar.  14,  Apr.  25,  Mav  30 

'Cretic Mar.   28,  May  9,  June  20 

G.     N.     KOEPPEL,     Pass.     Agt.     Pac.     Coast, 
36   Ellis   St.,   near   Market,    San   Francisco. 


Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL    S.    S.    CO.) 

Have  Opened  Their  Permanent  Offices  at  Room 
240  James  Flood  Building,   San   Francisco. 

S.  S.  Nippon    Maru Tuesday,  Jan.    14,  1908 

S.S.Hongkong    Maru.  .Tuesday,    Feb.    11,1908 

S.  S.  American    Maru     (via    Manila) 

Tuesday,    Mar.    3,  1908 

Steamers  will  leave  wharf,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets,  I  p.  m.  for  Yokohama  and 
Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu,  Kobe  (Hiogo), 
Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and  connecting  at 
Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Manila,  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office,  James 
Flood  Building.  W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant   General    Manager. 


Fall  and  Winter  Tours 

EGYPT  THE  NILE 

PALESTINE  and 
ROUND  THE  WORLD 


THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

Flood  .Juilding,   32  Powell   Street,  S.  F. 

140  OFFICES  ABROAD 

Cook's  Travelers'   Checks,   Payable  Everywhere 


Bonestell,  Richardson  &  Co. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing   the    Argonaut    is 
furnished  by  us. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

473  to  485  Sixth  St.  San  Francisco 


The  Citizens'  Alliance 

of  San  Francisco 

The  reorganization  of  the  CITIZENS'  AL- 
LIANCE having  been  effected,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  new  President  and  Executive  Com- 
mittee^— assisted  by  an  Advisory  Board  of 
seventy-five — and  associated  with  the  Citizens' 
Industrial  Association  of  America,  of  New 
York,  notice  is  given  that  the  Legal  and  Pub- 
licity  Departments  are  open  to  its  members  at 

Rooms  917-918-920-922 

MERCHANTS  EXCHANGE  BUILDING 


^ 


